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(a ) Scaliger, Ani- 
madv. in Euſeb. 
mum. 1186, P. m. 


147» 


(1) Joh. Jacobus 
Frifius, in ſua 
Bibliotheca, apud 
Schefterum in 
Præfat. in Jul. 
Obſequentem. 


(2) Balth. Boni- 
tac. de Scriptor. 
Hiſt. Rom. O- 
ſerves that Zeller, 
who quotes bim 
in Hiſtoricis, 
part I. p. 55. 
puts 55 inſtead of 
505. 
(3) See what he 
puts after his 
reface, and alſo 
is firſt note. 


(4) In the pre- 
face to hig edition» 
(5) From the 
manuſcript, 
which Jucundus 
of Verona gave 
him. 

(6) Volſlius, de 
Hiſtor, Latinis, 
P. 711. 


(7) Idem, ibid, 
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has been groſly miſtaken [4]. It is not 


BSEQUENS (JULIUS) a Latin writer, whoſe native country is unknown, as 
well as the time when he lived. It is only conjectured that he lived ſome time 
before the Emperor Honorius's reign. Scaliger hints (a) that he flouriſhed 
before St. Jerome wrote his Supplements to Euſebius's Chronicle (Y. 


Friſius (5) He wrote 


2 them under the 
well known of what religion Obſequens pts Veduins 


was; but we may infer from what is extant of his collection of prodigies, that he and Valens died 
was an heathen. That work contained chiefly a catalogue of the prodigies, which Livy © We ear 379. 
related in his hiſtory [BJ]. What remains of it begins with the Conſulſhip of Lucius 
Scipio and Caius Lælius, that is to ſay, about the year of Rome 561 [C]. There are 
ſeveral editions of thoſe remains [DJ]. Lycoſthenes endeavoured to ſupply what is want- 
ing in the original. Moreri in this article quotes his authorities in the moſt wretched man- 


ner [Z]. 


[4] Frifins has been groſiy miſtaken (i).] He aſſerts 
that our Obſequens lived in the time of Panætius and 
Polybius, 240 years before Chriſt ; which is impoſ- 
ſible, ſince Obſequens ſpeaks of Auguſtus, | 

[B] His work contained. . a catalogue of the Pro- 
digies, which Livy related in his Hiſtory.) There are 
two reaſons to make us think ſo : 1. That collection 
ends with the year of Rome 743, like Livy's decads. 
2. Obſequens often makes uſe of the ſame expreſ- 
ſions with that author. | 

[CJ That is to ſay, about the year of Rome 561.] 
Some authors put that Conſulſhip under that year ; 
ethers put it under the year 563 ; none ſhould venture 
to put it under the year 595 z and yet Beatus Rhenanus 
aſſerts in the title page of his edition of Obſequens's 
remains, that they Þegin with the year of Rome 
505. Balthazar Bonifacius has tranſcribed that blun- 
der (2). The learned Schefferus could not but know 
that theſs two authors aſſert this (3), and yet he 
does not paſs any cenſure on them, nor does he give 
us notice of their blunder. It is alſo to be met with 
in the Epitome of Geſner's Bibliotheque. 

[D] There are ſeveral Editions of thoſe remains. ] 
Schefterus mentions the following (4). Aldas Manu- 
tius is the firſt who publiſhed that work ; he printed 
it at Venice in the year 1508 (5). Beatus Rhenanus 
had it printed fix years after at Strasburg, with ſome 
other tracts. Aſulanus, Aldas Manutius's father-in- 
law, gave a new edition of it in the year 1518. Ro- 
bert Stephens publiſhed it ſome time after at Paris. In 
the year 1552, John Oporinus printed it at Baſil with 
the Supplements of Lycoſthenes, who was then Cor- 
rect or and Director of the Preſs to 1 (6.). He 
took care to diſtinguiſh with Stars Lycoſthenes's ad- 
ditions. 'The next year John de Tournes counter- 
feited that edition, but he took care to preſerve the 
marks of diſtinction very exactly But ſince Voſſius 
(7) mentions an edition of John de Tournes, in which 
Lycoſthenes's additions are blended together with 
Obſequens's work, without any mark to diſtinguiſh 
them, there are reaſons to think, that that Printer 
became more careleſs in a ſecond edition. His — 
leſſneſs has occaſioned many miſtakes. Some expreſ- 


Vol. VIII, 


ſions of Lycoſthenes have been quoted as the words of | 

an old Author, and his authority has been urged as ($5) See Voſſive, | 

chat of an antient Writer (s). That defect has been 4 f... La. p. 

corrected in Schefferus's edition (9). All that Obſe- N 

quens wrote, is printed in a Roman letter, and Ly- (9) Printed at 

coſthenes's ſupplements are printed in Italicks. Let ER 

us give an inſtance of the miſtakes occaſioned by the * 7% © 999 

confuſion we have mentioned. Alexander ab Alex- 

andro aſſerts, that when Tarquin was driven from (10) Satis cca- 

Rome, a dog ſpoke, and a ſnake barked (10). 'Tira- wo 3 

queau, Who . acquainted us with the originals from —— . 

which that Author extracted his remarks, obſerves 7a. Alex. ab 

that Livy ſays only, that a ſnake fell down from a Alexandro, Ge- 

wooden ſtatue (11). Julius Obſequens, adds he, has vialium Dierum, 

related that prodigy, with all that Alexander ab A- Lib. 3. car. 15. 

lexandro aſſerts here. But it is Lycoſthenes, and not 33. 

Obſequens , who relates that a dog ſpoke and a (11) Tiraquellus, 

ſnake barked. He had no doubt borrowed that pro- Not. 7% Hand 4e. 

digy from Alexander ab Alexandro ; and thus by a jexandro. 

ſtrange reciprocation, the Tranſcriber is quoted to ſup- 

port the original. Is not this what the School-men 2 Printers 

call mutua cauſalitas? — = —_— 
UE] Merert . . . . quotes his authorities in the moſt lexandro, inſtead 

wretched manner.) He quotes Sebaſtian, Conrad, in of Obſequens, 

Quæſt. p. 41. 'I'his leads the reader to think, that Which makes 

two Authors, the one named Sebaſtian, and the other _ _ talk 

Conrad, will acquaint him with ſeveral particulars 

concerning Obſequens, if he will but take the trouble 

to conſult them; and yet theſe are chimerical au- 

thors : But ſuppoſe Sebaſtian Corradus were quoted, 

this would nevertheleſs miſlead us. For that Author 

gives us only the bare name of Obſequens. He can- 

not be quoted, but juſt to let us know that he thought 

Oroſius lived before Obſequens : and this is the 

only uſe Voſſius makes of the quotation from Corradus. 

Sebaſtianus Corradus in quaſtura ſua, p. 41 videtur 

in alia ſuiſſe ſententia (quam que flatuit antiquiorem 

Obſequentem Orofio) quia utrumque nominans Orofium 

præmittit (12) ; i. e.. Sebaſtian Corradus ſeems to have (12) Voſlius, de 

been of another opinion (namely than that of thoſe Hier. Latina, 

«* who think that Obſequens was more eminent than P 71. 

«« Oroſius) for mentioning theſe two Authors, he 

names Oroſius firſt,” | 
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OCHINUS (BERNARDINUS) was one of thoſe Italian clergymen, who left their 

native country in the 16th Century, in order to profeſs the Proteſtant Religion. He 

(% Spondanus, Was born at Sienna, and had been firſt a Cordelier, and afterwards a Capuchin (a): He 
ad ann. 1547- continued in the order of the Capnchins from 1534 to the year 1542 (b). They who 


num. 22, 


have aſſerted that he was the founder of that order, or one of the four who firſt engaged 


(6) ew, d in it, were miſtaken A]; but it is true that he was father confeſſor to the Pope (c), as 


ann. 1525. num. 


27. ſome ha ve aſſerted. He practiſed the rules of his order with a wonderful regu- 
0 See the Re- larity [B], and preached with an incomparable real [C} : It is very probable that he 
mark (D) to- had not the leaſt thought of leaving his order and his church, when the converſations he 


wards the end. 


2. Bann Va. ſcruples in his mind. He ſpo 


had with a Spaniſh Civilian (4 } who had reliſhed Luther's doctrine in Germany, raifed 
e with that civilian at Naples, and began there to preach 


defius. ſome things which appeared very ſtrange and new [DJ. This raiſed ſuſpicions againſt 
(-) Spondanus, him; he was ſummoned before the court of Rome (e), and was going thither, when 


27. 


A] They ache have aſſerted that he wvas the founder 
of the Order of the Capuchins . . . . were miſtaken.) 
Zacharias Boverius proves it both by authorities and 
(1) In his An- by arguments (1). He obſerves among other * 
nals of the Cz- that it is certain the Order of the Capuchins was e 
puchins, apud bliſhed in the year 1525, and that above zoo perſons 
Spondan. ad ann. entered in it, before Ochinus took the habit of that 
1525+ num. 27. Order in the year 1 534. Monſieur Varillas (2) urged 
(2) Hiſr. de I Ile the ſame argument to refute the Biſhop of Amelia (3), 
refie, Liv. 17- who aſſerted the ſame thing with Beza (4), namely, 
52 ne that Ochinus was the founder of the Order of the Ca- 
puchins. That paſſage of Varillas is quoted in the 
(3) Antonio ſupplement to Moreris Dictionary. 
Maria Gratiani, [BI He practiſed the rules of his Order with a 
—— wonderful regularity.) The Biſhop of Amelia, in the 
Liv. 2. c. 9. chapter which I have quoted from the hiſtory of Car. 
dinal Commendon, obſerves, that Ochinus was revered 
(4) Barnardinus like a Saint, and that he performed very exactly all 
— the viſible acts of mortification. His old age, 75 
g ene Hit auſtere wway of living, the rongb garment of a Ca- 
3 * nd wg his hn ich D_ belrw his breaſt, 
Pucinorum (quos his grey hairs, 2 pale and lean face, a certain appear- 
wocant) ordiris ance of a weak conſlitution very artfully aſfected, the 
* „e opinion of his Holineſs, which was ſpread all around, 
„ Ochinue, firſt hade him be looked upon as a very extraordinary man . . . 
« a celebrates Not the common people only, but even the greateſt Lords 
% Monk in Ita= and ſovereign Princes revered him for a Saint. When 
8 ly, and the he viſited them, they uſed to go and meet him with the 
_ 1 2 greateſt demonſtrations of love and eſieem imaginable, and 
« Capuchins, as Waited upon him after the ſame manner, when he went 
40 they are cal- away. For his part, he made uſe of all the artifices that 
A led.” Beza in could ſupport the good opinion men had of him. He al. 
Ky in Pe- ways walked on foot in his journies ; and though he was 
we * old, and of a weak conſtitution, yet be was never ſeen 
on horſeback. When Princes obliged bim to lodge at their 
palaces, neither the ftatelineſs of the buildings, nor the 
magnificent drefſes, nor all the pomp of this world, could 
make him abate any thing of his uſual poverty, nor omit 
the leaſt mortification required by the ſtatutes of his Order. 
At entertainments he would never eat but of one fort of 
meat, and even of the coarſeſt and the moſt common, and 
he drank hardly any wine. He was defired to lye on we- 
ry goad beds, richly adorned, to refreſþ himſelf a little of 
the fatigues of his journies ; but he would only ſpread his 
cloke upon the ground and tye on it. The reputation he 
gained, and the honours he received throughout all Italy 
are incredible. 
[C] He preached with an incomparable zeal.) Let us 
(5) Mr. Varil- hear again the Biſhop of Amelia. Ve may ſay (5 
las, Hiſtoire de that he had ſome learning, but he had applied himſelf to 
Herchie, Liv. efoquence, and to the beauty of expreſſions, rather than to 
2 ahve het oy the dottrines of the Church, and to the art of 2 
this paſſage and Lie hardly learned any Latin ; but when he ſpoke in his 
the foregoing —anether-tongue, he expreſſed what he knew with ſuch a 
_ his uſual grace, ſuch a politeneſs, and ſo copicuſly, that be raviſs- 
_ ed his whole audience. When he was to preach any 
qwhere, ſays again the Bi of Amelia, people flocked 
thither ; * 5 hear him, * there 
a Church large enough for the multitude that thronged to 
hear him. The number of women was generally | 
than that of men. When he was to paſs through Jome 
town, an infinite number of people went to meet him, to 
bear his inſtruftive diſcourſes. Bzovius has ſummed up 
in a few words a great elogy of him, Jn tanta tum 
erat exiſtimatione (Ochinus) ut unus optimus totius Italiæ 
concionator haberetur, wt qui admirabili quadam cum 
attione, tum lingua facundia auditorum animos quocun- 
gue vellet raperet, ac tanto magis quod vita doftrine 


adann- 1525. n. he met at Florence with his good friend Peter Martyr [E], whom he acquainted with 


the 


reſonaret (6), i. e. Ochinus was ſo highly eſteemed, 

gre he was looked upon as the beſt —— in all 2 * 
& Italy, who by a wonderful delivery, and admira- za. 

ple eloquence, turned people's mind as he pleaſed, 

« the rather, becauſe his life was anſwerable to his 

„ preaching.” 

[D] He | Bb at Naples to preach 82 things, which 
appeared wery flrange and new.) Tomaſo Colto (7) (7) Supplem. ag 
who wrote the hiſtory of the troubles which aroſe at Mambrin. Liv. 
Naples, when they would eſtabliſh the Court of In- 4+ apud Sponda- 
quien there, aſſerts, that Ochinus had ſpread the um, ed ann. 

ſeeds of theſe diſorders by his ſermons (8). The 7 dum. 22, 
Biſhop of Amelia does not ſay that any Heretick, who (8) Fes ſemina- 
came from Germany, as for inſtance John Valdes, / „ impi» Ocbi- 
ſpoiled this Capuchin ; he pretends that his pride * 4% ante ali- 
ruined him, and that out of ſpite that he was not J, 3 —. 

lonaretur 


promoted to the dignity of a Cardinal: He drt art- , Ec 
Fully in his ris bay expreſſions and ſame — Falls 
tending to leſſen and to cry down the authority of the ſee dogmatibus atrri- 
of Rome (9). Bzovius ſays in young terms, that nat, guides 4 
Ochinus dropt ſomething amiſs in a ſermon, 55 
pro concione quadam ſecus dicta effudifſet (10). Here infetoum — vg 
follows a commentary on theſe words: It is pretended candis, Prorex 
that on a Palm-Sunday he preached before the P Inquijitionis re- 
and ſeverely cenſured his pride, making a parallel 2 afferre 
between Jeſus Chriſt and him. It is added, that after dan. 1 
ſermon a Cardinal gave Ochinus notice of the Pope's 
reſentment, and adviſed him to make his eſcape 1m- 8 Ant. Maris 
mediately. NMinirum (prout alii ſeripto confignarunt ) Catia? Fie du 
quod in Dominica palmarum faſtum Papa Romani in ip- den, p. 2 _ 
ius praſentia ex ſuggeſtu acriter perſtrinxerit, (fata Monſieur 
comparatione Domini chu in pauperi ſlatu Hieroſolymam Flechier's French 
ingredientis ) et Pontificum Romanorum vitam. Qua con- — Pa- 
cione finita unus Cardinalium Papam offenſum effe ipſi 3 val 
freenificat, atque ut protinus preſent: periculo fuga ſeſe eri- 
piat, ſuadet (11). Some have aſſerted that he pro- e — 
ſed the cenſure of the pride and pomp of the g 2.41, 34 
8 court only as ſo many objections made by the Anri-Tyinitaric- 
Hereticks, but that having ſpent upon this topick 7m, p. 3. 
the whole time his ſermon was to laſt, he ended it al 
without anſwering thoſe objections. The author, (11) Idem, ibid, 
from whom I borrow this obſervation, aſſerts, that (12) Staniſlaus 
Ochinus was Father Confeſſor and preacher to the Lubieniecius, 
Pope. Fuit is patria Senenſis, conditione monachus, & Hiſt. Reformat. 
Pontifici Rom. d ſacris concienibus & confeſſionibus. I. Polonice, Lib. 2. 
ob parrheſiam, qua motus in auribus ſummi Pontificis & 2 3 
totius Aula Romanæ Pontificiam arrogantiam & tyran- Anti-T; — 
nidem antichriſlianam, welut ex mente Lutheranorum, p. 2. ; 
non addita objefionum, poſiquam eis fludio preflitutam 
horam impendit, folutione, Lalia cedere .. . . necefſe ha- 
buit (12). Here are many particulars, which I re- 
late without pretending to warrant the truth of | 
them. I have read, for inſtance, in the learned 
Seckendorf's large work (13), that they printed in (,., 7, y; 
Germany 2 ſermons, which Ochinus preached — Lak, 8 
whilſt he was ſtill a Monk, and which contain al- Ph. Indicis l. 
moſt the ſound doctrine of the Proteſtants concerni 
juſtification, good works, auricular confeſſion, ſatiſ- 
faction, indulgence, purgatory, and other articles. 


There is a little difficulty ſtill behind, namely, whether 


theſe ſermons were printed in Germany exactly as 
they had been preached in Italy. However it be, 
they were printed at Neu burg in 4to in the year 
1545p having been tranſlated into Latin by Joteph 
ter. 


LEJ He met at Flirence with of of Y Peter 
Martyr.) This I think muſt be or matter of 
fact; for nothing could oblige Peter Martyr to m— 

e 


= 
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"eh 


oſias Sim 
5 J Vita Petri 
Martyris, apud 
Melchiorem A- 
damum, p · 36. 


(5) Sleidan. Lib. 
19. fol. m. 358 
verſo, 


(14) Hiſr. du 
Cardinal Commen- 


don, p. 205, &c. 


 M1sTAxEs of 


Spondanus. 


(15) Ad ann. 
1547 ·˖ num. 22. 


(16) Cum nen au- 
deret gam ibi pro- 
Iteri ubi Ser wetus 
il lam igne luiffet, 

ve ſponte, fur, 
2 — babent, 
* pulſus, 
Spondanus, ad 
ann. 1547. num. 
22. 


(17) Calvin. de 
Scandalis, Opuſ- 
culor. p. 96. 


Count. 


O C H 


the intelligence he had received of the danger he would run, if he ſhould put himſelf in 
the Pope's power. Having ſerioufly conſidered the matter together, they both reſolved 


to retire into ſome country where they might be ſafe. 


Ochinus ſet out firſt, and went 


to Geneva: Martyr went off two days after, and retired into Switzerland (F). A Con- 
tinuator of Baronius aſſerts, that Ochinus provided himſelf with a female companion, 
who followed him to Geneva, and that he married her there publickly, to give an au- 


thentic proof of his having entirely renounced Popery (g). If we are to judge of (+) $pondanus, 


this particular by ſome others which the ſame author relates, we might think that he ud, 
did not extract his Hiſtory from very good Memoirs [FI. Ochinus's eſcape vexed the 
e did not ſettle at Geneva, but went to Augſburg, where he 


Pope extremely [G]. 


1525 


publiſhed ſome ſermons. He made a voyage to England with Peter Martyr in the year 
I 547 (); Cranmer Archbiſhop of Canterbury had ſent for them both, when he fourd, 
a 


er the death of Henry VIII. that things were ripe for a reformation (i). 
rations which were made in the national religion after King Edward's death, obliged 
thoſe two doctors to leave their country. They croſſed the ſea again in the year 1553, 


the circumſtance of the place ; he has therefore re- 
lated it faithfully in the Memoirs, which have fur- 
niſhed materials for writing his life; ſo that Joſias 
Simler, who drew tp that life, is to be credited ra- 
ther than the Biſhopof Amelia, who relates, 1. That 
Ochinus was at Verona, when the Pope's order was no- 
tified to him. 2. That Matthew Giberti Bi of 
Verona adviſed him to go and clear himſelf. 3. That 
Ochinus, who followed that advice with reluctancy, 
went as far as Bologna, where Cardinal Gaſpar Con- 
tarini, ate of that place, was then. 4. That 
finding the Legate was ſick, ſo that he could not 
confer with him about his buſineſs, he reſolved to make 
his eſcape, and that caſting off his Mons hood, he took a 
Layman's habit, and retired amongft the Hereticks (14). 
Monſieur Variltas, who pretends, that before Ochi- 
nus left Verona, he confult d Peter Martyr by let- 
ters, did in all likelihood forge that circumſtance 
out of his own brains; we may reject it as a mere 
falfity, ſince there is no room to queſtion, but theſe 
two men were together at Florence, when they re- 
ſolved to retire into a Proteſtant country, 
F] We might think that he did not extra# his Hiſto- 
77 very good Memoirs]. For indeed, Spondanus 
ives us a very erroneous account of Ochinus's 
ife (13). He makes him immediately an Arian, 
who ga not dare to diſcover his hereſy in a city 
where Michael Servetus had been put to death. We 
have already quoted Sleidan, who with rd to 
ſach particulars, muſt paſs with all the world for an 
unqueſtionable witneſs : now, he aſſerts that Ochi- 
nus went from Geneva to Augsburg, before he ſet 
out for England ; and he went thither in the year 
1547 ; he did not therefore retire from Geneva on 
account of Servetus's puniſhment : for that Heretick 
was not burnt but in the year 1553. Spondanus 
adds, that Ochinus, concealing his opinions for the 
reaſon we have already mentioned, left Geneva, 
either of his own accord, or, as others pretend, be- 
cauſe Calvin had him baniſhed (16). If Calvin had 
cauſed him to be baniſhed, he would not have given 
him in the year 1550 the good character he gave 
him then. Qua hac noſtra ætate monachos habuit Ger- 
—_— qui del doArina wel ſanctitate cum 7 Bu- 
cero, Oecolampadio & fimilibus conferre ſe niſi nimis impu- 
denter N dy or 1 Ochino & — 
Vermiliv opponent (17)? i. e. * What Monks have there 
« been in Germany in our time, who with re- 
« gard to learning and an holy life could without the 
«« utmoſt impudence compare themſelves with Luther, 
« Bucer, Oecolampadius, and others? What Monks 
can Italy compare with Bernardinus Ochinus, and 
* Peter Vermilius ?” He would have had him ba- 
niſhed before the year 1547, which is the year when 
Peter Martyr and Ochinus went into England. The 
Annaliſt continues thus: Ochinus retired from Ge- 
neva to Zurich, whence he was alſo baniſhed ſome 
time after : He met with the ſame fate at Baſil : 
He came &fterwatds to England with Martyr, he 
left that try under Queen Mary's reign, and re- 
tired into Germany; and finally into Poland and 
Tranfilvania. There are favetal errors in that ac- 


land under a Roman Catholick Queen, was no doubt 
came thither under a Proteſtant Prince. Ochinus 
therefore muſt have come to England in King Ed- 


A man, who is obliged to retire from Eng- 


The alte- (i) Simler, in 
Vita Petri Mar- 


tyris, p. 40. 


and 


ward's reign. Now before he ſet out for this coun- 
try, he had left Geneva, according to Spondanus, 


becauſe he dreaded the flames which had conſumed 


Servetus. He could not therefore retire from Ge- 
neva before the latter end of the year 1553. How 
could he then come to England under King Edward's 
reign ? That Prince died in July 1553, and Servetus 
was not burnt till the month of October following. 
The Annaliſt has been guilty here of a prodigious 
careleſſneſs. Further, it is not true, that Ochinus 
was baniſhed from Zurich and Baſil before he 
left England under Queen Mary. He was not 
driven trom Zurich till in the year 1563. He wrote 
in Poland, ſays Spondanus, a dialogue againſt the 
Sect of the Gods upon Earth, (he meant the miniſters 
of Switzerland, and thoſe of Geneva) and after- 
wards ſome other dialogues, which abounded with 
atheiſtical notions, and in which he not only aſſerted 
the doctrine of Polygamy, but alſo attacked the holy 
Scripture, the Divinity of Chriſt, the Trinity, and 
even God himſelf. This alſo is not accurate. The 
dialogues mentioned here were the occaſion of his 
being baniſhed from Switzerland, which obliged him 
to go into Poland. He did not therefore write them 
in Poland. They contain indeed ſeveral errors, but no 
impious doctrines; nor is it true, that Ochinus, one of 
the perſons introduced in theſe dialogues, always con- 
feſſes himſelf vanquiſhed by the adverſary, whom he 
makes to argue againſt him. ta /e its gerens, ut quam- 
vis omnia Catholica dogmata defendere pre fe ferret, de- 
mum ſe tamen adverfarii argumentis victum retur. 
(18) 2. e.“ He acts as though he would defend all the 
„ Catholick doctrines: but yet at laſt he confeſſes 
« himſelf vanquiſhed by his adverfaries.” Bzovius has 
committed ſome errors like theſe. He pretends that 
Ochinus being forced to retire from Cracow, made 
his eſcape into Tranſilvania, and wrote his dialogues 
there, and that theſedialogues have been fince tranſ- 
lated into Latin by Caſtalio (19). There are three 
errors here : For 1. theſe dialogues were written be- 
fore the author went into Poland. 2. He did not go 
from Poland into Tranſilvania. 3. Caſtalio was 
dead before Ochinus left Poland. 
[G] Ochinus's eſcape wexed the Pope extremedy.] 
The Pope's anger was ſo great, that he was ready to 
vent it upon the whole Grder of the Capuchins ; he 
had a mind to ſuppreſs the whole Order, and could 
hardly be pacified, even when he came to know that 
the whole Order was innocent, and Ochinus alone 
guilty. Cujus apoſtafia adeo animus Pontificis perculſus 
„ut de extinguendo univerſo Ordine trattaverit, vix- 
que placari potuerit cognita Ordinis innocentia (20). 
Monſieur Varillas (21) can hardly believe this, be- (20) Spondanus, 
cauſe he thinks Paul III. . was tv great a politician ad ann. 1547» 
to give Ochinus an opportunity to boaſt, that the Roman num. 22+ 
Catholicks had ſo great an efteem for him, as to revenge (21) Hiſtoire de 
on an whole 44 the toſs they ſuffered when he left Þ Herefie, Liv. 
them. This author's incredulity here is more excu- 77+ P. 64+ 
ſable, than the li he took to paraphraſe Sponda- 
nus's words ; for he had unqueſtionably that original 
before him when he ſpoke of our Ochinus. Conſi- 
der well S us's words which we have juſt now 


(18) Spondanus, 
ad ann. 1547. 
num. 22. 


(19), Bzovius, 
ad ann. 1542. 
num. 30. p. 88. 


quoted * ; is it poſſible to gather from them, that 

the Pope's anger was owing to Ochinus's impudenee, * The whole 
who inſerted into his woungy 

things he could imagine againſt t 

2 


the maſt outragions ſenſe of them is 
Lau, . 


1 
1 
| 
2 
: 
[ 
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{t) Sleidanus, 
Lib. 25. folio 
721 werſo. 


{/) One of the 
four Bailiwicks 
which the Swit- 
zers poſſeſs in 
Italy. 


(m) Joſias Sim- 
Jerus, in Vita 
Bullingeri, folio 


28 werſo, 


(% dem, ibid, 
folio 33 werſo, 
and 39. 


(22) I quote his 
words in the re- 
mark , 
quotation (58). 


(23) Maim- 
bourg, Hiſt. de 
P Artaniſme, 
Tom. 3. p. 353, 
of the Dutch edi- 
dion. 


24) Liber de 
Pulygamia in Po- 
loa conſcriptus, 
& YSigiſmundo 2 
Regi Polonice de- 
dicatusr, teſie 
Bzovio ſub an. 
1542. num. 30. 
Biblioth. Anti- 
Trin. p- 5» 


25) Lib. 2. p- 
year is not iet 
down there; but 
Curio's anſwer 
being dated 7 
Catend. Sept. 
(Auguſt the 
26th) 1555, 
thews evidently 
that I have ſet 
down the true 
years | 


(26) Curio, 
Ibidem, p. 169. 


OCH 


and retired to Straſburg (v [H]. Ochinus was at Baſil in the year 1555 [7]; but he 
was called the ſame year to Zurich, to be miniſter of an Italian church which was ga- 
thering there. It conſiſted of ſome refugees from Locarno (i), who had not been able 
to obtain in their own country the liberty of profeſſing the Reformed Religion, becauſe 
the Roman Catholick Cantons oppoſed it. Ochinus made no difficulty to ſubſcribe the 
articles of faith agreed upon by the church of Zurich, and met in that city with Bullin- 
ger, who proved a very good friend to him (m). He performed his functions in the Ita- 
lian church of Zurich till the year 1563, where he was baniſhed by the magiſtrates be- 
cauſe of ſome Dialogues which he publiſhed, and which amongſt other errors, contained 
the erroneous doctrine of Polygamy (K). He retired to Baſil, and deſired the miniſters 
and profeſſors of that city to get leave for him from the magiſtrates to ſettle there. Some 
examined him upon the doctrines contained in his dialogues : He anſwered that he was of 
the ſame opinion with them on all thoſe articles ; he conſented even to give a clear and 
diſtinct declaration of his faith, as they required of him; he conſented to it, I ſay, on 
condition that they ſhould get him leave.from the magiſtrates to paſs the winter at Baſil 
with his children. But the magiſtrates being acquainted with his requeſt, and having 
heard the advice of the doctors concerning his opinions, commanded him to retire im- 
mediately, and declared that they would take his dialogues into conſideration another 
time, and conſider alſo of the diſgrace he had done their city, by cauſing them to be 
printed there (n). Andrew Dudithius complained to Beza of the cruel uſage that old 


faken, and the moſt abuſtue reflections againſl the Holy 
See in general, and particularly againſt Pope Paul III. 
himſelf ? And yet Monſieur Varillas found all this in 
Spondanus's words. I do not deny but Spondanus 


obſerved (22), that this Monk's apology abounds 


with reproaches againſt the Holy Sec, and againſt 
the Roman Catholick Church. 

[H] Peter Martyr and he retired to Straſburg.) 
We ſhall now quote an hiſtorian, who is not much 
more accurate than Spondanus : I mean father 
Maimbourg. He aſſerts that Ochinus being baniſhed 
from England left Peter Martyr, and retired into Po- 
land, that he might be at liberty to profeſs Aria- 
niſm (23). There, ſays he, he wrote his dialogues, 
which abound with a thouſand abominable blaſphemies 
againſt Feſus Chriſt and the Holy Ghoſt. But as he 
was ſo impudent as to preach in behalf of Polygamy, 
and to dedicate to King Sigiſmund * v8 a book in 
which he pretended to prove the lawfulneſs of Polygamy, 
he was forced to retire from Poland, all the world riſing 
up againſt him. Ochinus, after his return from Eng- 
land, continued about ten years in Switzerland, and 
would have been glad to end his days there, if they 
would have ſuffered him, upon the terms of the re- 
cantation he promiſed : Which ſhews that he did not 
ſo earneſtly wiſh to profeſs Arianiſm freely in Poland. 
The ſecond fault of that writer is, that he goes be- 
yond the truth in the character he gives of the errors 
diſperſed throughout Ochinus's dialogues. Laſt 
he did not know, that the book upon Polygamy 
was written before Ochinus's journey to Poland. 
I queſtion very much whether Ochinus ever dedicated 
a work upon that ſubject to Sigiſmund. The Biſhop 
of Amelia would not have omitted ſo remarkable 
a particular, nor would the Socinians be ſo little ac- 
quainted with it as they are ; they know nothing of 
that book but what they read of it in Bzovius, 
namely, that Ochinus wrote it in Poland, and dedi- 
cated it to the King (24). I ſay it again, I do not 
queſtion but Bzovius tells us a falſity there, nor do I 
think that Ochinus ever preached in vindication of 
Polygamy. If I am not miſtaken, he only wrote 
what he thought upon that ſubje&t ; and if he had 
preached it at Poland, the Biſhop of Amelia, who 
was upon the ſpot, would certainly have known it 
and publiſhed it. 

[1] Ochinus aba at Baſil in the year 1555). This 
appears from a letter of Olympia Fulvia Morata, 
Salutem dic meis verbis tum familie, & D. Bernar- 
dino Ocellb quem in Chriſti valde diligo, 1. e.“ This 
« ſervice to your family, and to Bernardinus Ochinus, 
« whom I very much love in Chriſt.” This is the 
concluſion of a letter, which ſhe wrote to Curio 
from Heidelberg, May the 7th 1555 (25). Curio 
lived at Bafil ; he anſwered her the 26th of Auguſt 
following, and let her know that he had acquitted 
himſelf of her commiſſion. Tuo nomine 8 3 
Bernardinum Ocellum ſenem doftiffemum Jandiſſi- 
mum (26), i. e. I have given your ſervice to Ber- 


* nardinus Ochinus, a molt learned and moſt holy 


man 


e old man.” We read in another letter (27) : Audio 
Bernardinum Ocellum Senenſem virum fincere Chriſtia- 
num ex Anglia Genevam profugiſſe, 1. e. © I hear that 
* Bernardinus Ochinus of Sienna a ſincere Chriſtian, 
« 15 fled from England to Geneva.” This letter was 
not written in the year 1555, as the author of the 
Bibliotheque of the Anti-Trinitarians imagines (28), 
but in the year 1554. 

[XI] His dialogues . . . . contained other er- 
rors the erroneous doftrine of Polygamy]. The work 
conſiſts of thirty dialogues, the twenty firſt of which 
treats of Polygamy. Ochinus compoſed and pub- 
liſhed them in Italian : Caſtalio tranſlated them into 
Latin, and had them printed at Baſil in the year 
1563. Some Senators of Zurich received letters 
from foreign countries, in which they had notice given 
them that Ochinus had publiſhed a book, in which 
he taught hereſies, and particularly Polygamy. This 
was the reaſon why the Senate ſent for the miniſters, 
who declared that being told, Ochinus had ſome 
works printing which it were better to ſuppreſs, they 
had exhorted Kim to remember that he had promiſed 
to publiſh nothing without the Synod's approbation. 
They add, 1. That when they knew his book was 
printed, they complained to him of his contempt for 
their admonition. 2. That he ſaid in his defence, 
that his book was already in the preſs, when they firſt 
admoniſhed him. 3. That though he argues for and 
againſt Polygamy, yet it is eaſily perceived that he ap- 
proves it. 2rd dialgum de Polygamia attinet, diſputari 
in utramgque partem, ſed ita ut facile appareat quonam ip- 
fe inclinet, praſertim cum ita concludat, & moneat eum 
qui plures ducere wolebat, ut fi non poſſit ſe continere & 
una contentus eſſe, ſequatur inſtinctum ſpiritus in hac re 
(29), 1. e. “ As to his dialogue on Polygamy, though 
he argues pro and con, yet he does it ſo as to 

declare plain enough to which fide of the queſ- 
tion he inclines ; elpeciall ſince he adviſes the 

man, who would marry — wives, that if he 
cannot contain himſelf, and be content with one 
* woman, he ſhould follow the motion of the ſpirit.” 
That they had received letters full of complaints 
againſt the other dialogues, and that they would 
examine the whole work with the utmoſt attention. 
They adviſed the author privately both before and 
after the Senate's ſentence to explain his opinion in 
an orthodox manner, but they could not prevail 
_ him to hearken to their advice. Here follows 
the ſentence that was paſt upon him (30). Quoniam 
Ochinus contra leges & edifta eee librum 
publicaſſet, wem ati erat ſupprimi, & cujus nomine 
7-4 & hep lica male audit, ideo 7 delle & jubere 
ut quam primum ex urbe & agro 'Tigurino diſcedat, 
i. e. Whereas Ochinus, againſt the laws and edits 
« of the magiſtrates, has publiſhed a book, which it 
had been better to ſuppreſs (31), and on account 
«© of which the church and ſtate are traduced, there- 
« fore we command him to withdraw himſelf imme- 
« diately out of the city and territories of Zurich,” 


(27) Pag 178. 


(28) Pag · 3» 


(29) Simler. in 
Vita Bullingeri, 
fol. 39- 


431) Would they 
ve exprefied 

theroſelves ſo 
faintly, if the 
book had been 
ſuch as F. Maim- 
bourg repreſents 
it, who certainly 
never looked in- 
to it ? 
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(o) The life of 
Cardinal Com- 
mendon, by An- 


A ComyAntT- 


Dudithius's ob- 
jection and Be- 


Oper. Tom. 3 


fro es quod ſeve- 3d head, that the older he was, the 
ram pænam pro 
tant is ſceleribus 
batur, 
hs . that the Senate of Zurich condemned Ochinus, not 
(quod gui dicum only without hearing his defence, but alſo without 


magnam juſto & having his dialogues examined. The Miniſters, who 


* — 8 es 
W 
oy * . 5 Eo GE „ 


injuriam faciunt) 
fed non ad vi k 
reſeis omnibus, Clared in general, that th 
wr cum illo quam 
clementiſſi me age- 
retur, juſſus eſt & 
Trgurrnurum agro 


Faceſſere, Beza, 


( 34) Ar byems 
erat: nempe lan- 


ge fun nm urjus actly as I have done. To ſay that if any thing was 
mntegri diei via. not canvaſſed with the utmoſt accuracy, it was owin 


(35) At ſenex e- 


rat: tanto nocen. 


a, 


do his objection, by infiſting upon what was done at 


O C H 


man met with [L] from them, who forced him to go and look for a ſanctuary in the 


coldeſt ſeaſons of the 


year. Ochinus was then threeſcore and ſixteen 


years old [M]. 


He retired into Poland; but the Nuncio Commendon ſoon drove him from thence by the 
edict, which was publiſhed againſt all the Hereticks who were foreigners. They retired to 
ſeveral places. Ochinus went into Moravia where he died ſoon after, The plague car- 
ried him off with his wife, his two daughters and his ſon (o/, if we may believe the writer 
of Cardinal Commendon's life [NJ]. The circumſtances of his death are variouſly re- 


[IL Andrew Dudithius complained . . . of the cruel 
uſage that old man met with.) Our work not being a 
book of controverſy, no man ought to find fault with 
us, for obſerving that Beza did not anſwer Dudithius 
with the ſincerity which became him. He imagined 
his Wit would bring him off, and he endeavoured on- 
ly to caſt a miſt before the Reader's eyes. You will 

oon be able to judge of it, by comparing the objecti- 
on with his anſwer. Ochinum preterea narras indicta 
cauſa, hyeme acri, decurſa jam ætate ſenem cum uxore & 
liberis Tiguro ejectum; i. e. You aſſert that Ochinus 
« was baniſhed from Zurich without a Tryal, in the 
« midſt of a ſevere winter, in his old age, attended 
« witha wife and children.” Thus Beza propoſes the 
objection (32). It renders the Senate of Zurich odi- 
ous for theſe three reaſons: 1. Becauſe the affair had 
not been examined. 2. Becauſe the ſeverity of the 
weather had not been minded in the leaſt. 3. Be- 
cauſe a man of a decrepit age, and incumbred with 
a family, had been forced to travel in a ſharp winter. 
With regard to the firſt head, Beza anſwers, that is a 
falſity, .and a great injury to a wiſe and pious Senate, 
to ſay that Ochinus's cauſe was not examined. That 
it is true indeed, that every icular was not tho- 
roughly canvaſſed, but that this was done from a prin- 
ciple of great mercy (33). On the 2d head, that O- 
chinus had not one day's journey to go (34). On the 
greater offender 
he was (35) ; and further, that he had loſt his wife. 
The firſt anſwer is very wretched ; for it is certain, 


were conſulted by the Senate, made no poſitive an- 
ſwer, except to what related to Polygamy ; they de- 
| had letters, containin 
many complaints againſt Ochinus's dial „ — 
promiſed to examine the matter carefully. But in the 
mean time, what did the Senate do? They command- 
ed Ochinus to d immediately from the City and 
Canton of Zurich. Simler, who, as he was Profeſſor 
at Zurich, was ſtill more obliged than Beza, to give 
this affal. che beſt turn he could, does yet relate it ex- 


to a principle of mercy, is a mere evaſion, to whic 
any Judge may have recourſe, when he thinks fit to 
condemn a man without a fair tryal. The third an- 
{wer is not much better; it tends to the overthrow- 
ing of a maxim grounded on common ſenſe, and 
which is univerſally practiſed. Old age is revered 
even in criminals ; if two men, the one of threeſcore 
and ten, and the other of forty years, were condemned 
to the rack, it would be ordered to torture the old 
man leſs ſeverely than the other. So that our 
Ochinus's old age was very proper to render the ſen- 
tence of the Senate of Zurich odious, but not to ex- 
.cuſe it. If Beza had made a good uſe of his wit, he 
would have granted Dudithius's maxim, and anſwer- 
ed, that the Magiſtrates of Zurich had really ſome 
regard for Ochinus's old age, and that if he had been 
a young man, they would not have condemned him 
only to baniſhment. This is what Beza ought to 
have anſwered, inſtead of urging that maxim, that 
the older the Hereticks are, the leſs they deſerve any 
mercy from their Jud es. The ſecond anſwer is not 
fair ; for it ſuppoſes that all Ochinus's trouble conſiſt- 
ed in travelling five or fix leagues. This would be 
well enough, if he could have met with a ſanctuary 
in the neighbourhood : but we have ſeen above, that 
he could not get leave to paſs the winter in that neigh- 
bourhood, Beza was not ignorant of it ; he knew 
well, that Dudithius could add new ftrength 


Baſil. How then could Beza imagine he anſwered 


Dudithius effeQually ? for that man's deſign. was only 


to upbraid the Proteſtants beyond the Rhine with their 
Vol. VIII. 


old. 


all probable that he married again. It is from Beza 


uxore falſum eft, quod ex bono Alciato ſive quovis alio cog- 


ported 


ſevere uſage towards the Hereticks. He urges among 
other inſtances, the treatment which Ochinus met 
with from the Magiſtrates of Zurich, who baniſhed 
him in the midſt of winter. To which it is anſwered, 
that this Baniſhment expoſed him only to the incon- 
veniencies and fatigues of a journey of five or fix 
lea Ochinus met therefore with a ſafe retreat at 
five or ſix leagues diſtance ; for if he met with no 
ſafe retreat, but on the contrary, with a good Prote- 
ſtant Senate, who drove him away, Dudithius's objec- 
tion, grounded on the circumſtance of the time, re- 
mains in its full ſtrength, with regard to the defi 

he had to ſhew, that Ochinus was a remarkable 1n- 
ſtance of the ſevere temper of the Evangelicks. It is 
morally impoſſible, but Beza muſt have known this, 
and yet he choſe to anſwer as he has done, rather 
than be filent. He took care not to hint in the leaſt, 
that he had any knowledge of what paſt at Bafil (36). 
The little extent of the Canton of Zurich furniſhed 


(36) I mean of 
Ochinus's baniſh 
ment ; for he 
— . 
— 
con de 
Bafileam igitur 
=z 
itt wor errores 
him with a ſhew of argument, with a little artifice : . 
He makes uſe of it, — no doubt, that the Rea- de, 
der would be amuſed by it. | five Arriams, 
M] Ochinus was then threeſcore and ſixteen years five Samoſateni- 
Peter Perna aſſerts it in his letters to Czechovici- 7 223 
us. I have not read it, I have only ſeen it quoted (37.) 3 
At that rate, Gratiani muſt be miſtaken, who aſſerts «« Bafil, and 
that Ochinus turned 2 at the age of threeſcore * — that 
years, without confidering, ſays he (38), either his age, „, his error were 
or his profeſſion, pag of 2 — he had —— as — oxy ea 
but being a Prieſt, a Capuchin, and ſixty years old, he «« retired to his 
married immediately a young girl. Ochinus left his Con- © friends the 
vent, and retired to Geneva in the year 1545. He ** Tritheites, 
was not therefore ſixty years old then, but at moſt fif- '* — 
ty- five, if it be true, = in the year 1563, when he 2 Would 
was baniſhed from Zurich, he was but threeſcore and no one think, 
fifteen. PE 12 that * 
carried him off, with his wife . . . if "tired trom 
_— — rin of Cie 3 wad Baſil of his 
I make uſe of this reſtriction, becauſe he is miſtaken 
with regard to the wife. Ochinus was a widower, | 0 
when he was baniſhed from Zurich, and it is not at __ _ . 
as it wy 
I learn that Ochinus vas a widower : Beza does even = — A 
8 to dive into the impenetrable judgments of * |; 
vidence ; he aſſerts in a theological ſtyle, that O- (37) Am 1563 
chinus's wife broke her neck, divine juſtice purſuing — — 4 
that wicked wretch within his own houſe, before his ;, Epiftola ad 
impiety was known abroad. At uxorem & liberos ba- Czechovicium) a 
bebat, but he had a wife and children. This is part 23 1 
heme? — S * . 1 . 
of Dudithius's objections. Beza anſwers (39) : De * 
| 
(38) Vie du Car- 
nal * 
p- 208. 


noviſli. Fregerat enim collum, horrende Dei judicio dami 
impium ſenem per ſeguente, priuſquam foras produttum efſet 
ius ſcelus; i. e. lt is falſe with regard to his wife, 
« as honeſt Alciat, or any other man may have told 
« you; for ſhe broke her neck, Cc“ Staniſlaus (39) _ Tom. 
Lubienietzki (40) gives an account of Ochinus's laſt * 
moments after this manner. Ochinus retired into 
Moravia and into Poland, and even there he was not 
out of the reach of Calvin's letters. He returned into 
Moravia after Kin Sigiſmund's edit, who in the 
year 1564, puniſhed with baniſhment all thoſe who (40) Her. Re- 
were called Tritheites, Arians, &c. Some gentlemen . Polomce, 
endeavoured to keep him in Poland ; but he anſwer- — 8 
ed, that men muſt obey the Magiſtrates, and that he Budzinius, Hip. 
would obey them, even were he to die amongſt the Fccigſar Poloni- 
wolves in the woods. During his journies, he fell ſick car. MS. c. 26. 
of the plague at Pinczow, and received. there all {- 3 Anti- 
ſible office: of charity and kindneſs at the houſe of one A 
of the brethren, name Philippovius. His two ſons (41) Gratiani 
and his daughter (41) died of the Plague. As for ſays on the con · 
him, he continued \s journey to Moravia, and died trary' his two 
within three weeks at Sclavonia (42). Lubienietzki ughter and his 
did not know more particulars of him. I do not find 
in any good Author, that Ochinus ever was in Tran- (42) I think it 
filvania : for Maim who aſſerts it, is not in ſhould be at Slau- 
that reſpeR a credible witneſs. He was obliged, * * Slaw- 
: e, * 


C 


6 OCH 


(p) In Poloniam 


cum perveniſſet 
dicitur palam il» 


poet O}, nor are writers agreed with regard to the herefies he embraced, after he left 
witzerland : Some ſay he turned Anabaprift, after he had open] 


preached the hereſy of 


lic oppugnaſſe by- Macedonius (p) ; that is to fay, denied the Perſonality of the Holy Ghoſt : Others fay in 


poſtaſin Spiritus 
Sanct . Sed nec 
illic ei diutius 
conſi ſtere leuit, 
Quare ſe in Mo- 
raviam ad Ana- 
iſearum con- 
wenticula recepit 


& illicebiit. he (43), to leave Poland . . and after he had wander- 


Simler. in Vita ., fy time in Tranſilvania, he retired at laft, bein 

3 _ — tie with 2 want, into 4a village, 
9 awhere be died of the plague, bring forſaken by all the 
(43) Hifte del A- au, The Biſhop of Amelia is quoted for theſe par- 
rianiſme, Tom . ticulars, and yet he mentions neither Ochinus's Pover- 
5 3320 


amongſt their authors. 


ty, nor his being thus forſaken ; he aſſerts (44) on the 
contrary, that Ochinus ended his days at the houſe of 


(44) "ot one of his antient friends. He left a confiderable 
— p. 213. estate to his heirs, if we may depend on Beza's teſti- 


mum. 27. P· 42+ 


(51) Whigh have tranſlated into ſeveral langua 


VS '3 
. 


mony. Ochinus . . . . familia non mediocri ſumptu cir- 

cumducta tandem obiit, tam inops & egens ſcilicet, cui 

nec petere nec accipere unquam religio fuerat, ut plus ſant 

| reliquerit heredibus, quam bona collegii noftri pars poſſi- 

5 Epi. deat (45). This is the laſt ſtroke that is levelled at 

2 —_— him in the anſwer to Dudithius ; he was never aſhamed 

mg om. 3. to aſk and to receive, and got a good ſum of money 
by that means. | | 

[O] The circumſlances of his death are wariouſly re- 

ported]. I have given ſeveral proofs of this aſlertion 

in the toregoing remark ; here follows another argu- 

ment to the ſame purpoſe. It is aſſerted in the An- 

nals of the Capuchins that he died a good Roman 

Catholick. Eum tamen immenſa Dei benignitate ante 

mortem reſpuiſſe, & hereſes abjuraſſe, ac peccata ritu 

Catholico confeſſum eſſe, denique were panitentem obiiſſe, 

5 Annales Capucinorum multis diverforum teſtimoniis affir- 

(46) Spondanus, mart (46), i.e. © It is nevertheleſs aſſerted in the 

ad ann. 1547, Annals of the Capuchins, and confirmed by many 


mim. 22. He * f . 

« authorities, that through God's infinite mercy he 
Tae — repented before his — abjured his hereſies, con- 
ad ann. 1543. „ felled his fins after the Roman Catholick manner, 
= the remark « and died at laſt a true penitent.” Others (47) on 
[42] the contrary ſuppoſe, that he died, not only being for- 
(47) Moreri is ſalen of all mankind, and the moſt miſerable wwretch in 
one of them the world, but alio Ae an Atheiſt. 


Theophilus Raynaud relates, that ſome perſons 

were nded at his writing, that Ochinus died mi- 

ſerably in the communion of the Arian Hereticks, 

and not a Martyr at Geneva repenting of his apoftacy. 

(43) Intirled Ju- "Theſe perſons complained of it to John de Montaca- 
de pofter!, ab. liero General of the Capuchins, which obliged him 


fate 4 reiginfs to read Theophilus Raynaud's book (48), but he did 
not meet with any thing in it, which in his opinion 
„ F. Th. Ray- deferved to be cenſured. You have here an inſtanceof 


4 foys, A the ftrange and odd temper of the Capuchins ; they 
— a Phaſes, are forry that men will not admit all thofe fables, 


which ſhould be which would make the world believe that Ochinus 
— W f had a mind to enter again into their Order, and that 


1 French Re- be was murthered for that reaſon. The author, 


collect Monk, againſt whom they brought their complaints before 
born at Ron, their General, obſerves that when he mentioned the 

Tho wrote a unhappy end of that Heretick, he followed Andrew 
martyrology of 


| a Trafius's account; and that Toſſinianus, in the fecond 
2 — book of his Seraphick Hiſtory, Flotimond de Ray- 
at Paris in fotio, mond in the fifth chapter of the third book of his 
in the year 1638. hiſtory of Hereſies, Arthur of Munſter * in the Mar- 


. tyrology of the Franciſcans, under January the 4th, 


at the end of the in the third paragraph, and in general all thoſe who 
Paris edition of Wrote before the year 1630 (40), gave the ſame ac- 
Mr. Bay le's count of Ochinus's death (50). 
Dictionary. [P] He <wrote ſeveral works, à catalogue of which is 
(49) He fuppoſes injerted in the Bibliotheque of the Anti-Trinitarians.] 
Bovertus wrote He publiſhed ſix volumes of ſermons in the Italian 
his Annals of the tongue; an expoſition of St. Paul's Epiſtle to the 
"In that Galatians ; a treatiſe De Cana Domini contra Joachi- 


mum I aſiphalum, i.e. © Of the Lord's Supper againſt 


a ( 50) Ex Theo- Joachim Weltphalus.” Labyrinthi de Predeſtinatione 
phil. 


— = gy og et Joy arbitrio, i. 5 * 5 concerning Pre- 
yntagm, d Lite deſtination and Free Will.” Apologues (51); a 
* dialogue concerning Purgatory, Se. 1 45 ** 
i. See that he publiſhed any work in Latin. He compoſed 
hereunder the all that he wrote in the Italian tongue, and had it 
remark [AA]. afterwards tranſlated. Some of his works have been 
ges. It is but one day 
been tranſlated fince I looked over his Labyrinths (or diſcourſes con- 
out 8 _—_ cerning Predeſtination) they ſeemed to me the work 
Chriſtopher of a man, who had a very clear head, and a quick 
Wirſungus. 


the 


general, that he refuted the myſtery of the Trinity. The Anti-Trinitarians place him 
He wrote ſeveral works, a catalogue of which is inferted in their 
Bibliotheque [P]. but they forgot to inſert in that catalogue the apology he wrote for his 


changing 


enius. Ochinus proves there by very ſtrong argu- 
— that they, inks aſſert that = act free Y, 
entangle themſelves in four very great difficulties ; 
and that they who maintain that man acts neceſſarily, 
expoſe themſelves to four other ſtrong objections; 
which altogether make up eight Labyrinths, four 
_— nſt free will, and four againſt neceſſity or fate. 

e turns himſelf every way imaginable, in order to 
find out an iflue ; and meeting with none, he con- 
cludes every article by a fervent prayer to God, to be 
delivered out of theſe mazes. However in the fol- 
lowing part of his work he attempts to furniſh us with 
ſome h.nts to extricate ourſelves out of thoſe per- 
plexities : but he concludes upon the whole, that the 
only method is to ſay with Socrates, Unum ſcio, quod 
nihil /cio ; the only thing I know is, that I know no- 
thing : We ought to be filent, ſays he, and to jud 
that God does not require of us to take either So 
afhrmative or the negative fide of the queſtion upon 
ſoch difficult ſubjects. Here follows the title of the laſt 
chapter. Qua via ex omnibus ſupradifis labyrinthis cito 
exiri poſit, quæ dofta * ignorantiæ via vocatur, i. e. 


e. l ſuppoſe it 
By what means we may ſoon get out of the foregoing ſhould be do2 x, 


Labyrinths, by what is called the way of a learned 
* ignorance.” D Aubigne mentions a book of our 
Ochinus, and ſpeaks of it after ſuch a manner as to 
perſuade us that it is a very curious piece. Here fol- 
low his words (5 2). Fiſt that divine 1 be per- 
formed in French, provided fome foohfh thi gs Were left Cat bolique de 
out, which would make people laugh; as i* inſtance, to Sancy , Liv. a. c. 
begin the maſs with and, and ſome of abſurdities, 2. b. m. 390, 
which are wery pertinentiy and juſtly deſcribed by Bernard 8 onde 


(52) Confeſſion 


Ochimus, in his treatife della Nativita della Miſſa (of He © of the 
the birth of the Mf: 4 fir the ernaments, be the IO 
moſt ridiculous be Med, and for the reft, let it be an- 
frvered, as the ſaid Ochinus does, that it is the Lord's 


Supper diſg niſed, and turned a nun per parer piu ſanta, 

in order to appear more holy. I think that to ſpeak 

more accurately D' Aubigne ſhould not have ſaid in 

the treatiſe, but in the ſermon della Nativita della 

Mifla. For having juſt now looked over Ochinus's 

twelve ſermons on the Lord's Supper (53), I have (53) Tranftatea 
found that the feventh is intitled, Miz Tragedia, into Latin, and 
ac primmm quomodo concepta, nata, baptizata fuerit, ay 
i. e.“ The tragedy of the Mafs, and firſt how the Authors Laby- 
was conceived, born, and baptized.” The eighth rinthe. 

is intitled, Quemadmodum nutrita educatague fuerit 

Miga, adoleveritque, et ornata, ditatague, ad 2 

dignitatem proaſtantiamque perventrit, i. e. How the 

+ Mafs was nurfed, and educated, how ſhe grew up, 

and how being adorned and enriched, ſhe arrived 


* at laft to the higheft dite and pre- eminence.“ 
The title of the ninth is, TA accuſatio, ejuſdemque 
reſponſio, et adverſus eam acta, i. e. The Male im- 
« peachment, and her anſwer, with the dg 
* againſt her.” The tenth is intitled, Sententia d Deo 
contra Miſſam lata, i. e. God's ſentence againſt the 
Maſs.” This dramatick method of preaching is too 
much in the taſte of the Italians. | 

Sleidan obſerves, that there was publiſhed a moſt 
abuſive fatyr againſt Paul III. in the year 1549, 
which was not written by Ochinus, though his name 
was prefixed to it. Sleidan gives the ſubſtance of 
this libel. Prius guam decederet libellus exiit Halicus 3 
wehemens in illum atque gravis, titulo quidem Bernardini (54 9 
Ochini, ſed ab aliis, ut creditur, noſis cum prefa- — ah 1 
tione ad Aſcanium Columnam quem ille profligarat (54), werſe. 
i. e.“ Before he (Paul III.) died, there came out a 
„ moſt violent and ſmart ſatyr againſt him, which (55) Ie is miſta- 
© in the title page was aſcribed to Bernardinus Ochi- ken, when he 
* nus, but which was thought to be written by ano- ſuppoſes that O- 
*< ther hand; with a preface to Aſcanius Colonna, . wy 
* whom he had routed.” I have already mentioned 0 1 6a. and 

30 dialogues, which were the n of when he aſcribes 

Ochinus's baniſhment : but I muſt add here, that to Meichior A- 
Monſieur Simon gives a very — 
them Efe He acknowledges that he did not y . 
declare in thoſe dialogues his Anti-trinitarian 4 ten by Joſiah 


account of 4am the life of 


7 —=L& 


HBullingeri, folio 


O C 


H 7 


(z) Nmdiſirm- changing of his Religion J. He addreſſed it to the Pope, and filled it with the moſt 
Me nds Ei outrageous reflections againſt the Roman Catholick Church. That piece did not remain 


A 22 unanſwered. The confeſſion he made publickly is remarkable. q 
""redicaxe preface, that if he could have continued without danger of his life, to 


tum, prædicare 
fibi licuiſſet. In 


after the manner he had preached it for ſome 
the preface to the 


He acknowledged in a 
preach the truth, 


years, he would never have laid down the 


Herten, which habit of his Order (q), but as he did not find within his breaſt that courage, which is re- 


he preached in I- 


he hd quiſite for a man to expoſe himſelf to martyrdom (7), he took ſanctuary in a Proteſtant ) c.,. | 


were printed in COUNtTY, 


Seckendorf, in Lorrain, that he would convict the 
Supplement is In- 


roteſtant Churches of two dozen of errors [S]. 


Some have erroneouſly aſſerted that he was the author of the book De Tribus mortem ge. 
2 . Impoſtoribus [R]; (of the three Impoſtors). 


. . - . undam non ſatis 
It is ſaid that he promiſed Cardinal de 3 


1 benderet. In the 


, . a . ; ſame Preface, 
L Hole find that writers have often exaggerated the particulars which concern him [T)]. Monſieur 


Lut beran. 


ſies. He did not ſet up there for a drwnright Unitarian, 

he gives only the arguments on both fides . . . In his dia- 

logue on the Trinity, he relates at large the arguments 

of the Catholicks, and of the ap mg nn "ye and 

Y in/ifts very much upon thoſe of the latter, with a pretence 

G7 — 4x hs 66% "or + ferns aſſerts (57), that theſe 
Comment, dd dialogues were burnt in a noted city. 

Nouv, Teſtam. [2] The apology he wrote for his changing of his reli- 


Chap. Iv p 831. gion.) One of the continuators of Baronius men- 


et ham: tions it after this manner. Genevam appulſus Apolo- 
(57) . Uni- giam de fuga ſun ad Pont ificem ſeripfit, maledicentiis et 


werſ. p. 74. ad Ccalumnits in ſedem Apoſtolicam, et Ecchfiam Cathelicam 
ann. 1552. Rom. refertiſſimam (58), i. e. Being arrived at Ge- 


© neva he wrote an apology for his flight, directed 
Ln * to the Pope, which, | ded with 3 and 
dum. 2. calumnies _ the Apoſtolick See, and the Ro- 
« man Catholick Church.” Cardinal John Peter 
Carafta, who was afterwards Pope under the name 
of Paul IV. wrote an anſwer to Ochinus, which has 
been inſerted in the hiſtory of the Theatins. Contra 
Ochini Apologiam nonnulli flylum acuerunt ; inter quos Fo- 
annes Petrus Caraffa Cardinalis Theatinus, qui deinde fuit 
Paulus Papa IV. paræ neticam egregiam ſcripfit Epiſtolam, 
quam Joannes Baptiſla Acerrarum Epiſcopus Hiſtorie 
(59) Idem, ibid. Theatinorum inſeruit (59), i. e. © Some exerted their 
--d.. Vatillas, « pen againſt Ochinus s apology, amongſt whom Car- 
iſe. de Þ Hereſie, « di ] h P E ff. . * 
Liv. 17. p. m. inal John Peter Caraffa, Biſhop of Theate “, 
64. ho was afterwards Pope under the name of Paul 
« IV. wrote an excellent admonitory epiſtle, which 
>" hence the “ John Baptiſt Biſhopof Acerra inſerted in his hiſtory 
eatins, which « of the 1 . 
8 of the 'T heatins. 
bliſhed took their N] Some have erroneouſly aſſerted that he wwas the 
name. author of the book De Tribus Impeſtoribus.] The 
perſon who wrote the notes on the Phyſician's Reli- 
= ( Religio Medici) does not affirm it poſitively ; 
e ſpeaks only doubtfully of it, neſcio an Bernhardi- 
nus Ochinns . . . . an alins hujus auctor fit (60), i. e. 
I cannot tell whether Bernardinus Ochinss . . or 
* ſome other be the author of it.” Micrelius is not 
(61) Syntagm. more poſitive (61); but Scavonius aſſerts it. See 


(60) In Set. 19. 
p-. m. 126 


Hiſt. Eceltſiaſt. What Rhodius ſays upon this ſubject (62), towards the 
P- m+ 863. end of Placcius's — 4 De ba wh (of 
anony mous writers). He declares amongſt other 
things, that he does not know of any perſon, who 
ever found fault with the other twenty nine dialogues 
of Ochinus's. It is very ſtrange that ſo learned a 


(62) Pag. 33· 


man as he was could declare this. I have related 
(63) See the re. above (63) ſeveral particulars, which prove the con- 


r [AJ trary. 

and [K. [S] It is faid that he promiſed Cardinal de Lorrain,that 

he would conwidt the Proteflant Churches . . . errors. 

The whole fact, as Simler relates it (64), is as follows. 

2 Ochinus met with that Cardinal on the road to 
Schaff hauſen, and told him that he thought himſelf 
very unhappy, ſince he was condemned 1 
for a book, which he wrote with no other view but to 


(64) In Fita 


vindicate againſt the objections of the adverfaries 
thirty true ines, hard to be believed, which he 


found in the Reformed Religion. He preſented the 
Cardinal with ſome copies of his dialogues, and de- 


fired that he would be pleaſed to read them. We 
ſhall fre them, anſwered the Cardinal, and if we do 


not like them, aue Hall throw them into the fire. Ochi- 
nus added, that he would undertake to convince the 
Reformed Churches of twenty four errors. Take away 
twenty of them, replied the Cardinal, and there will 
fill remain too many. Beza relates the ſame particular, 

a matter of fact: but he carries the 


the n * , . 
| br ofa hte to 805 much higher . The . deſpiſed 


and gives it 
Kamke of falſe doctrines, which Ochinus promiſed 


Varillas has related many falſities with regard to this ex- Capuchin [U], Nor is Morert's 


Account 


a Monk, who was ſo often guilty of apoſtacy. Vir 
Bafilea egreſſo (quod narro, ſcito me non ut rumorem incer- 
tum, ſed ut certam hiftoriam narrare ) occurrit Lotharings 


| Cardinalis ex Italia rediens, cui feſe operamque ſuam 


omnem obtulit, pollicitus ſeſe centum errores iftorum inter 

qros tamdin hafiffet hareticorum demonſirnturum. Spre- 

wit hominem toties apoſtatam Cardinalis (65). (65) Beza, Ope- 

[7] Writers have often exaggerated the particulars ram, Tom. 3. 

ewhich concern him.] Beſides what I have touched upon p. 190. _ 

in the other remarks (66), I ſhall obſerve here that they bub ſenſe of that 

do not give a faithful account of his opinions, who POE n. 

aſſert with Gratiani, that he endeawoared to prove by fore it. 

inſtances, and by arguments fetched f um the holy ſeripture 

and from the art of politicks, that it is proper every man (66) Above, re- 

ſoould labour to people the world, and to get a numerous fa- marks [F] and 

mily, and that it is not only lawful for the Chriſtians, bat LA. 

that they are even commanded to as many women ts 

they pleaſe (67). Read the beginning of the dialogue (6 Ve du Car- 
xy abuts you will ſee that the ſtate of the dina! Commendon, 

queſtion is this: When a man, who wwifhes to have p. 212. 

children, is married with a woman who” is barren, arid | 

fickly, and with whom we cannot agree, ts it not lawful 

for him in ſuch a caſe to merry another wife, without 

divercing the firft Ochinus ſuppoſes that his advice 

is aſked upon a cafe of conſcience : He takes the ne- 

gative fide of the queſti on; and having made the 

perſon who conſults him urge the ſtrongeſt arguments 

in favour of Polygamy, he anſwers them with very 

good reflections; though he inſiſts but faintly upon 

them, he concludes with adviſing his friend to have 

his recourſe to prayer, and by aſſerting that if a man 

begs the gift of continence' from God with faith, he 


ſhall certainly obtain it: Laſtly he obſerves, that if 


God do not grant that gift, nor the faith neceſſary to 
pray for it with ſucceſs, a man may in ſuch a caſe act 
without fin according to that inſtinct, which: he will = 
know certainly to come from God. Is this then aſ- 
ſerting dogmatically that the goſpel commands 
Chriſtians to marry as many uu, as they' pleaſe ? 
Ochinus is certainly miſtaken; he introduces Fa- 
natici{m+; but as we ought” to do juſtice to all the 
world, it muſt be confeſled that the writings in which 
his opinions are mentioned, contain a very unfair 
account of them. 17 etterati i 

[U] Monſietr Vanillas has related many falfities <vith 


2 


this ex-Capuchin.) Let us refer” them do ſeveral 


. 1 de not queſtion\ but hid'whote nol af che 


| quarrels between Calvin and Ochinus is hothing but a 


mere romance, which he forged himſelf, or from 


] | ſome other writer. But I can warrant that he is cer- 


tainly miſtaken when he aſſerts (68), that Ochinus (68) Hiſteire de 

being at Geneva attacked the holy Trinity, and revived ] Herefie, Liv. 

the Arian Hereſy . . . and that he publiſbed upon that . p. . 65. 

fue an hundred extravagant notions, in the libel; 

which ht compoſed in Italian, and whith his friends 

tranſlated into Latin. One can demonſtrate that all 

this is falſe.  Ochinus had left Geneva before the 

year 1547. I have quoted Sleidan's words, which 

aſſure us of this particular. Calvin commends Ochi- 

nus in a book (69), which he publiſhed in the year (69) His book 

1550. Whence it follows that he had not yet ob- de Scandalis. 

ſerved at that time thoſe monſtrous Hereſies of Ochi- 

nus. Farther, would they have ſent into England in 

the year 1547 an ex-Capuchin, who had been known 

for a Tritheiſt or for an Arian? But we want no other 

arguments againſt Varillas, than the paſſages in Beza, 

by which it appears that Ochinus concealed his here- 

fies for a long while within his breaſt, and that they 

were not obſerved till he printed his * 
| ow 
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Orat. 3-p- , Account of him every way accurate XJ. Palearius (s) has very much commended this 
There was nothing againſt Florimond de Remond in the firſt edition of this article; 


and yet that writer is not accurate in the account he gives us of Ochinus [J. It is from 


Now they were not publiſhed before the year 1562. 
Sceleratus hypocrita Arrianorum clandeſtinus fautor, poly- 
gamiæ defenſor, omnium Chriſtianæ Religionis dogmatum 
irrifor, quum eò tandem audaciæ erupiſſet ut ſua portenta 
in publicum ederet 62 o fans Dei judicio ne l. AT ER E 
diutius tantum malum poſſet ) delatus ad Magiftratum . . . 
(70) Bern, Ope- Inſſus oft # Tigurinorum agro faceſſere (70), 1. e. © That 
ram, Tom. 3. wicked Heretick, the ſecret ſupport of the Arians, 
p. 190. « the aſſertor of Polygamy, the ridiculer of all the 
doctrines of the Grriſtian Religion, came out at 
«* laſt to that height of audaciouſneſs, that he pub- 
«* liſhed his mo opinions (God's juſt judgment 
« not ſuffering that ſo great an evil ſhould continue 
« any longer CONCEALED) ſo that he was accuſed 
before the magiſtrates. . . and commanded to re- 
« tire from the territories of Zurich.” With theſe 
words Beza ins his anſwer to Dudithius's com- 
plaints. It appears moſt evidently from that paſſage, 
that Ochinus's ſecret opinions were not known but 
the printing of his dia _ The friendſhip which 
(71) See his life Bullingerus (71) had for him till that publication, is 
by Jofiah Simler, another unqueſtionable proof of the ſame fact. Beza 
folio 28 ve, ſeldom mentions Ochinus without obſerving that he 
39 verſo continued a great while an hypocrite. Fovit etiam 
(72) E 5 illi, ſed WI MIU ud s ENO deteftus, Bernardinus ille 
72) Epiſe . Ochinus, impuriſſimus hypocrita (12), i. e. “ Bernardi- 
97 Tom. 3. 4 nus, 9 abominable 1 but who was 
* „ TOO LATE diſcovered, favoured them alſo.” Beza 
obſerving that Peter Martyr went to England in the 
year 1547, and that Ochinus accompanied him thi- 
(73) In Iconibus, ther, ods (73), Maximi prius in Italia nominis mona- 
— chus & Capucinorum (quos wocant) ordin is auctor, 
quod MULT1s demum POST anns patefecit, 
ſeeleratus ta, i. e. Firſt, a very famous Monk 
in Italy, and the founder of the Order of the Capu- 
* chins (as it is called) but a moſt wicked H te, 
* which however he did not diſcover till after 
* MANY YEARS.” 
II. Here follows another romance. It is ſurpri- 
« ſing that Calvin had him only baniſhed from Ge- 
„ neva, and did not put him into the hands of the 
« magiſtrates, to have him burnt, as he did after- 


* wards with to Servetus, who was: guilty of 
(74) Varillas, „ the ſame crime (74).” Varillas endeavours to find 
155 - - __ » out the reaſons of ſuch an inconſiſtent behaviour ; he 


mentions two or three of thoſe reaſons, after which 

he adds that Ochinus was baniſhed from Geneva by a 

fentence of the Senate, and that he retired to Bafil. A 

man mult have a great deal of time to ſpare, who 

_ endeavours to find out the reaſons of a wild fancy. 

The fact muſt be firſt clearly proved, and then you 

may inquire after the cauſes of it. It is falſe that O- 

chinus was baniſhed from Geneva, and that he diſco- 
ou his Hereſies there. 

II. He would have ſuffered a eſecution at Ba- 

ſil, continues — — — Calvin: 

Friend had a great intereſt there, had not Bucer, auß 

could eafily agree with all forts of Hereticks, prevailed 

with the Magiſtrates of Strasburg, to offer Ochinus the 

Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, which he accepted. The ſame 

Bucer took him and Vermilli with him to England, I 

have neither time, nor the neceſſary books to collect 

good arguments againſt this account of Varillas : but I 

am perſuaded, that all reaſonable men will be ſatisfied 

with Sleidan's filence. Would that famous hiſtori- 

(75) Lib. 19. ad an, who reſided at Stra have only obſerved (75), 

n. when he mentioned Peter r and Bernardinus 8 

chinus's voyage to England, that the latter retired firſt 

to Geneva, and then to Augſburg? Would he have 

ſaid nothing of that Profeſſorſhip of Divinity, which 

Bucer prevailed upon the Magiſtrates of Strasburg to of- 

Fer Ochinus, and which he accepted ? He does not for- 

get to obſerve expreſly, that Peter Martyr had been 

rofeſſor in that City. I have juſt now met with 

lomathing — is more to the ſe ſtill, 2 

was at Augſburg in the year 1646, and preac re 

(76)5ee Seckend. in the Itallan tongue (76). It is falſe chat Bucer took 

eberan, Liv, 3. Ochinus and Vermilli with him to England; he did 

p- 613. not go thither before the year 1549 3 and the two 

others were gone thither towards the end of the year 


1547. 


him 


IV. De Duke of Somerſet had no reaſon to be ſatiſ 
fied with their behaviour . . . Ochinus diſperſed ſecretly 
his fanatical notions on the myſtery of the Trinity (77) (77 45 
This is ſaid at random, and cannot be ſupported by | -* 2 3 
any authority; and it is inconſiſtent with the elogium, 
which one of the moſt zealous Anti- papiſts of England 
beſtows on Ochinus (78). (78) Deum im- 
Moreri's account of him is not every way accu- —_—y quales 
rate.] I. He is in the * to aſſert that Ochinus „ — 44 
took the Monks habit amongſt the Capuchins towards the urhem 46frram 
year 1525, or 26, He ſhould have ſaid in the year recpiſtis (he 
1534. ti It was not in the year 1543 but in 1542 ſpeaks to the p:0- 
that Ochinus and Martyr ſtript themſel ves of their _ 3 
monkiſh habit. III. No man, that I know of, ever « e ad 
reproached Ochinus with aſſerting the doctrine of 0cbinus? Que 
Pologamy for his own private intereſt, and becauſe duo lui 
he would marry ſeveral wives, not being ſatisfied with rs alterum fi 
one. IV. It is falſe, that in order to juſtiſy his difſolute- . 1 3 
neſs and incontinence, he publiſhed that Polygamy is law- n 


theſauro & orna- 


ful. When he publiſhed his dialogues he was a mento ditatæ & 


widower, and threeſcore and ſixteen years old (79). Kate wider-ntur, 


. . . . 2 Felix An lia 
Neither his private intereſt nor his paſſions could at Serie 


that time make him wiſh that Polygamy were per- 346 — 
mitted : for being a widower he might marry again dum ami/iz. Ba- 
according to the laws; and as he was threeicore /zus, Prefar. in 
and ſixteen years old, one woman would only have AZ. Rom. Pon- 
cut out more work for him, than he would well + 88 at 
have compaſſed. He ought to have been well « how worthy 
pleaſed, and to have looked upon himſelf as a very ** theſetwo men 
extraordi man, if at that age he could have ** are, whom 

tified all the deſires of one —_ only. Moreri . — —2 — : 

trays therefore a very t want of judgment, and « Civ (Z 
an exceſſive ignorance of the particulars of this man's «« ＋ — 
life, when he aſſerts, that he publiſhed that doctrine“ Martyr and 
in order to juſtify his own deſire of marrying ſeveral „, Bernardinus 
women. It has been obſerved of ſome looſe Caſuiſts, . 1 
that they were more ſtrict and ſevere with regard to . | 445 4 
their own conduct, than with to other « if other 
— The ſame may be ſaid of ſome authors, who ©* Churches had 

ve aſſerted the doctrine of Polygamy : one Ly- {, Put either of 
ſerus (80) ſpent his time, his health, and his very « ol tik 
life, in maintaining that doctrine, and yet he had « themſelves 
no manner of occaſion to wiſh it had been lawful to “ bleſſed with 
marry ſeveral wives, for it is thought that if he had . an immenſe 
had one only, he would not have — what to do ,, A. 
with her. I will not be ſo unjuſt as to aſſert that the . — 4. M 
author of the Paſtoral Letters was of the ſame opi- enjoyed them 
nion with Lyſerus ; let it only be obſerved that fis „both; vretch- 
morals were too remiſs in that reſpe&, and counte- . 7 he . 
nanced incontinency too much ; I mean principles of Roms; 
morality, which he aſſerted in order to excuſe thoſe 
reformers, who gave the Landgrave of Hefle leave 
to marry two wives together (81). Now of all the 
miniſters, he was perhaps the perſon, who on account ($80) See the 
of his private intereſt, had the leaſt reaſons to wiſh Nouvelles de la 
that Polygamy were lawful. V. It is not true that N 2 ; 
Ochinus put himſelf at the head 1 thoſe infamous Liber- 165 5, anion, 
tines, were called Polygamifts. Theſe people ne- : k 
ver formed a Sect, nor did Ochinus leave any more * Monkeur Ju- 
Diſciples united in a body, than Lyſerus did. VI. rieu. 
It is falſe that Ochinus left Germany to retire into 
Tranſilvania : it is more falſe ſtill, that he retired thi- (81) See the Ar- 
ther, becauſe he did not meet in Germany with ſufficient mo [x] 0 
opportunities to gratify his pride and his ambition. Be- WY 
ing baniſhed | 4 urich he took ſanctuary at Baſil, 
whence he was alſo driven. He would have been 
baniſhed after the ſame manner from all the cities in 
the world, where the miniſters had any credit with 
the magiſtrates; ſo that he had no choice left ; the 
only courſe he could take was to retire into Poland, 
and caſt himſelf into the arms of the Hereticks of 
thoſe quarters, In caſe God did not ſhew him mer- 
cy, they, who have promoted his baniſhment with 
ſo much zeal and eagerneſs, will be anſwerable for 
the loſs of that ſoul, VII. Moreri ought not to have 

uoted Prateolus V. Polig. for he ſays nothing of 
inus in that place. | 

[YT] Florimond de Remond. . . is not accurate in 
the account he gives us of Ochinus.) He aſſerts (82) (82) Florimond de 
that this Mo raving Geneva, retired to Zurich, Remond, Hiſe. de 
whence he was baniſhe 


(79) See above, 
the remark [L 
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ſoon after, as alſo from Ba: Þ Herejie, Liv. 3. 
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him Bzovius extracted the following particular, namely, that this Monk's wife was obliged 
to get her bread by following the trade of a laundreſs [Z]. But he has borrowed much 


more particulars ſtill, from the Annaliſt of the Capuchins. It is from him he tranſcribed 
a long account of the apoſtacy and pretended martyrdom of our Ochinus { AA ]. This de- 


ſerves to be examined. 


fil, of which Dudithius complains in his letter to Beza. 
That man being expelled from Switzerland, adds he, 
went into Germany, and thence into Poland. He 
wrote @ book on Polygamy dedicated to King Sigiſmund II. 
He preached the ſame doftrine at Cracow, as Reſcius the 
Polander writes. The whole female ſex in thoſe quar- 
ters vas not leſs concerned at this, than formerly the Ro- 
man ladies, when they found themſelves impoſed upon by 


young Papirius : fo that poor Ochinus, who was accuſed 


of hawing tft his wife at Geneva, though ſhe died of 
her fall, was forced to leave the city, and t6 retire into 
Tranſiluania. He publfhed his dialogues, which have 
been fince tranſlated into ſeveral languages. Caſtalio was 
the author of the Latin tranſlation. This whole ac- 
count abounds with chronological errors, and other 
falſities; the Reader will be convinced of it, by read- 


ing what I have obſerved, either againſt Spondanus, 
or againſt Monſieur Varillas, or againſt other Writers 


+ Thus Flori- 
mond de Remond 
ſpels Our Au- 
thor 's name. 


(84) Ibid, p. 296, 
297. 


(85) That is to 
ſay, when he ſet 
out for England, 


(86) Bzovius, 
Annal. Tom. 20. 
p. 87, &c. ad 
ann. 1542. He 
quotes the Au · 
thor he tran- 
ſcribes. 


(87) That is to 

ſay of the edition 

in 4to, of Flori- 
mond de Re- 
mond 


(88) Florimond 
de Remond, Hiſt. 
de / Her gie, Liv. 
Js C- TO. P · 297» 


(39) Ibid. p. 297, 


who copied from Florimond de Remond, the chief 
Author whom the Roman Catholick Writers tranſ- 
cribe, when they ſpeak of the Reformers who lived 
in the XVIth Century. 

. . . It is from him Bzovius extracted. . that 
this Mon#'s wife awas . . . a laundreſi.] Florimond de 
Remond is never merrier, than when he mentions the 
wives of the Monks. Let us hear him on the ſubject 
before us. When they came to Zurich and Baſil, ſays 
he (83), ſpeaking of Peter Martyr and Bernardinus 
Ochinus, their arrival thither was ſuſpicious. The peo- 
ple wondering to ſee theſe two eminent preachers, whoſe 
fame was ſpread over all Italy, come thither, feared 
left they ſhould be two crafty Sinons, who came ſlily into 
their city, with a defign to hatch ſome treaſon, and to ſe- 
duce their fouls, after they had ſubdued them. But the 
company which Bernard Ochinus led with him, namely a 
young and beautiful Italian wwench, wwhom he had de- 
bauched, hawing promiſed her marriage, and alſo the dreſs 
he appeared in, removed their fears. For inſlead of his 
hair-cloth, he wore a ſoldier's habit. In order to make 
an indifſoluble contra# with the Hereticks, he entered into 
articles with that girl, and married her. This is the 
Gordian knot, with which thoſe, whom the paſſions of 
pride and luſi drive from their conwvents, tye tbemſelves to 
that party. This Okinus + continued fome time at Ge- 
neva with his wife, who was almoſt reduced to get a 
lxuelibood by the meanefl and moſt contemptible labour : 
for they had both brought but a wery little money with 
them. She was therefore Madam Okinus the laundreſs (84). 
. Martyr took alſo (85) his nun with him, to comfort him 
in his labours and * He did not do like Oki- 
aus, who being ſatiated with his laundreſs, got rid of 
her. For though Beza afſerts that ſbe broke her neck, 
Supporting his aſſertion by the teſlimony of Alciat, that 
other Arian, who did jo much miſchief in Poland, yet 
there were ſome ſuſpicions that Okinus had haftened her 
death ; however they would not make any further in- 
quiries into the matter, becauſe he had not yet declared 
himſelf an Arian, and behaved like à good brother in 
Car 1ST. This is what that writer dares to aſſert, with- 
out giving the leaſt proof of it, or quoting any au- 
thor whatſoever. So that I have no occaſion to criti- 
ciſe any further upon him. | 

Bzovius (86) has. tranſcribed faithfully, and word 
for word, almoſt ſix pages (87) of the hiſtory of Peter 
Martyr and Bernardinus Ochinus, as he found them 
in Florimond de Remond (88). He has not omitted 
the paſſage, in which it is obſerved, that Martyr had 
the ſame inclinations «vith Luther, longing after the uns, 
as it is the practice of theſe who caſt off their Mons 
habit. And ſince that time he always ſighed for thoſe 
—_ maidens, who under a weil do much eafier preſerve 
the beauty of their compleFion. But I wonder he did 
not tranſcribe that other paſſage (89) ; though Peter 
Martyr “ was already loaded with years, he could 
not yet curb the defire of the fleſh : he went to 
meet a nun at Geneva, whom the like defires had 
<« drove from her nunnery ; her name was Catherine 


« Merande ; ſhe had been recommended to him, fo 
Vol. VIII. 


OCTAVIA, 


© that he married her. He cared for no other wo- 
« men, but ſuch as left their nunneries . . . . Brence 
attacked him very ſeverely upon that account, and 
« Martyr being exaſperated at Brence's audaciouſ- 
*« neſs, who had treated him after fo unchriftian 2 
« manner, was preparing an anſwer to him; but 
« being quite ſpent with the fatigues, which it be- 
« came him to undergo in order to pleaſe his new 
« ſpouſe, he fell ſick and died in the ſame city of 
„ Zurich.“ 

Let us obſerve here, that if it were true that Ochi- 
nus Ho the Alps with the perſon who was after- 
wards 


his wife, we ought to judge charitably that 


he conducted her into Switzerland, only becauſe he 
feared leſt ſhe would otherwiſe loſe the opportunity to 
retire from Babylon. For he would have been very 
filly, and too cautious, had he imagined that it was 
neceſſary to provide himſelf before hand againſt the 
want 2 when he was going into a Proteſ- 
tant country. Such a want is not to be feared there, 
no more than in any other country in the world. 
He muſt have been ſenſible, that in caſe it were ne- 
ceſſary for him to marry at the age of fifty five, ei- 
ther that he might not be obliged to ſtruggle with the 
lewd defire of nature, or in order to undeceive thoſe, 
who might have thought that he ſtill judged the 
monaſtick vows to be binding, there would not be 
wanting officious perſons, who would find him a wite. 
I do not believe there is one ſingle inſtance of a con- 
verted Monk, who continued unmarried for want of 
meeting with a woman willing to join in wedlock 
with him. 

[44] Bzovius has tranſcribed from the Annalift of the 
Capuchins à long account of the apoſtacy and pretended 
martyrdom of Ochinus.] 1 ſhall confine myſelf to 
what regards his martyrdom. Bzovius, tranſcribing 
the very words of Zachariah Boverius who wrote the 
Annals of the Capuchins, relates that Ochinus, liv- 
ing at Geneva, fell fick there, and had ſuch re- 
morſe as obliged him to ſend ſecretly for a curate of 
the neighbourhood, to whom he confeſſed his fins, 
and begged of him to be admitted again into the 
pale of the Catholick Church, ſince he repented that 
he ever left it, and that he preached heretical doc- 
trines for about fifteen years ſucceſſively (90). The 
curate adminiſtred him the ſacrament of penance, 
and repreſented to him that he was under an obliga- 
tion to make a publick recantation of his hereſies. 
Ochinus promiſed he would do it as ſoon as he was 
recovered, or if hedid not recover, that he would de- 
clare poſitively his converſion to his followers, and to 
all thoſe who would come to ſee him: Upon thoſe 
terms he received abſolution, and was readmitted into 
the pale of the Church. He wiſhed to take the Sacra- 
ment ; but the Prieſt judging it was dangerous to 
bring him the Viaticum, comforted him with theſe 
words of St. Auguſtin, crede & manducaſti, believe, and 

have eat it. Ochinus ſoon declar'd his con- 
verſion to thoſe of his followers who came to viſit 
him, and earneſtly exhorted them to forſake, like 
him, the Hereſies he had taught them. I hey ima- 
gined at firſt that he was light-headed : but finding 
afterwaxds that he was in his ſenſes, and talked very 
ſeriouſly, they gave the Magiſtrates notice of it, who 
commanded them to inquire of him whether he con- 
tinued in thoſe ſentiments, and if he did, to kill him. 
His followers obey'd that command; for as ſoon as 
they had heard the fine diſcourſes he made to them 
concerning his repentance and converſion, they ſtab- 
bed him in his bed. Others aſſert that he was drag- 
ged out of the City by the Magiſtrates command, 
and ſtoned to death (91). The Annaliſt of the Ca- 
puchins urges the teſtimonies of ſeven perſons, whoſe 
names and titles he ſets down. At the head of theſe 


ſeven witneſſes you ſee a Doge of Venice: the others 
are all perſons of note, conſiderable either by their 
birth, or by the employments they have had in Mo- 
nafteries : however none of them alert any thing — 


D 


(90) Toke notice 
ot this date; it 
would follow 
from thence, that 
Ochinus was 
murthered at Ge- 
neva in the year 
1557, or theree 
about; and it 
can be proved that 
he was baniſhed 
from Zurich in 
the year 1563. 


(%) Ruare meæ 
li arreptis pu- 
gionzbus quos gc- 
caitos geſtabant in 
lecto jacentem & 
manus ad Cœlos 
tendentem con fodi- 
unt. Alii vero 
eum Mag iſtratus 
ed c extra Ur- 
bem raptatum, la- 
Pidibuſgue cb rue 
tum fuiſſe tra · 
dunt. Brovius, 
ad ann. 1542. 
num, 68. p. 96. 
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OCTAVIA, to whom Julius Cæſar was great uncle (a), was the ſiſter of Auguſtus, (-) She wis the 


4 daughter of Cai- 
She was firſt married to Claudius , o&avius, and 


Marcellus, who was Conſul the year of Rome 704, and who died a little after the war of Atia, daughter 


of Atius Balbus ; 


of Peruſia. Soon after ſhe married Mark Anthony [A]; the friends of both par- and of 1 GCE 


ties having promoted thoſe nuptials (b), hoping that it would make the peace, which ter to 


ulius Ca- 


had been juſt before concluded between Auguſtus and Mark Anthony, laſting. This“ 


Anthony became ſo much enamoured with Cleopatra, and ſo great a ſlave to her charms, 


but Mark (0 Plutarch in 
Anton. p. 929» 


that he was quite loſt to wiſdom and conduct. Before he was ſo completely capti- 


10 
and one of the moſt illuſtrius Ladies of antient Rome. 
virtuous Lady was formed with a very happy diſpoſition for that purpoſe; 
(e) See the re- 
mark [ A |. 


vated by that Egyptian Queen, his wife's counſels were of great advantage to him (c). 
He left her in Italy (d) after he had had a conference at Tarentum with Auguſtus, anno % pine 5. 


717, and returned into the Eaſt. Some time after ſhe ſet out to meet him; and being Anton. p. 932. 
informed by the letters ſhe received from him, that he was deſirous ſhe ſhould ſtop in 
Athens, ſhe accordingly ſtopt there, till ſhe had evidently found that her huſband only 


made a fool of her. 

Auguſtus to leave her huſband's 
(e) Idem, ibid. 
p. 940. 


(f) Idem, ibid, education (f ). 
p. 941. 


She would not for the world 


She then returned to Rome, and could not be prevailed upon by 
palace; but continued to live there, and to take the ſame 
care of every thing, as though he had been the beſt of huſbands (e). She was as affectio- 
nate to the children of Mark Anthony and Fulvia as before, and equally careful of their 


have conſented, that the injur ious treatment 


ſhe met with from Mark Anthony ſhould occaſion a civil war (g); and, for that reaſon in (ö) idem, ibid. 


obeying the order he ſent her to quit her houſe, ſhe burſt into tears upon no other ac- 7. 94. 


6% Idem, ibid. 
P · 912. 


count (S), than becauſe ſhe ſaw that ſhe ſhould be conſidered as one of the cauſes of the 
war. This glorious behaviour of Octavia was, though very much againſt her inclination, 
of the highelt prejudice to her huſband (i); the Romans hating and deſpiſing Mark An- 
thony, when they ſaw him prefer, to her, a woman of Cleopatra's abandoned charac- 


2 See remark 
& | eitat. (3), 


ter [B]. *Tis well known that Mark Anthony was completely ruined by this war. For- 


but that he has heard ſo. To theſe teſtimonies is added 
what Beza has acknowledged (92), namely, that O- 
chinus ſhewed himſelf at laſt a very great hypocrite 
(93). But, as "Theophilus Raynaud (94) has very well 

proved it by a letter of Beza (95), that hypocriſy did 
not conſiſt in Ochinus's returning to popery, but in 
his aſſerting the hereſy of the Anti-trinitarians, Qc. 
Pray, obſerve with how little judgment the Monks 
compoſe the Chronicles of their Orders. There are 

ragm. de Eibl poſitive and unqueſtionable proofs, that Ochinus re- 
2% . 44. Ape. tired with the Sectaries of Poland, and that he died 
Pompæi. in thoſe parts; and yet the pro, rn make no 
ſcruple to publiſh that he died a Martyr of the Ca- 

(95) That 1 0 tholick religion at Geneva, and they think it ſtrange 
Gthius; be tue that any perſon ſhould queſtion it, as we have ſeen 
remark [L]. above (96). | 3 1 
calls held [4] Soon after ſhe married Mark Anthony.) All wi- 
mark FO), ano- dows were forbid, by the laws of Rome, to marry till 
tation (48). ten months after the deceaſe of their huſbands ; but 

Octavia was diſpenſed from this ſtatute by a decree of 
(1) Plutarch i» the Senate (1). This the publick welfare required ; 
Anton. p. 929, the Romans having but too much cauſe to fear, that 
930. Mark Anthony and Auguſtus would engage in eter- 
nal conteſts, and prolong the civil war, if ſome good 

mediator did not preſerve a good harmony between 

them; and nothing was thought ſo proper to bring 

about this happy mediation, as Mark Anthony and 

Octavia. *Twas therefore concluded with all imagi- 

nable diſpatch ; they not waiting even till Octavia 

(2) Dio, Lib. 48. Was brought to bed (2). TwWas hoped that her pru- 
p. m. 429. ad dence and beauty would be productive to the moſt 
ann. 714. happy effects. Türe dr uonygrls To yawor, i- 
eres Tyy Oe, in} xa) Terurw Two ile x) 

181 $80 av, tis Tavlo To Are raf uml, ri 

| Savas, as nog, eiae Yun, FAT WY peur H 

(3) Plut. ibid. p. Tei; ng i010 Ja x, ovyrxeucu (3); i. e. Every one 
829. [IJ Vas for promoting this match, from a ſuppoſition 
that Octavia, whoſe exquiſite beauty was heigh- 

«« tened by gravity and prudence, when married to 

Anthony, would certainly enflame him with her 
numberleſs charms, and conſequently bring about 
a moſt happy and laſting peace.” Theſe nuptials 

(4) According to Were ſolemnized the year of Rome 714 (4). Ihree 
Calviſius, ang. years after, the hopes of the Romans were fulfilled. 
713. Auguſtus was carrying on a war againſt Pompey's 
ſon, and was to have been ſuccoured by Mark An- 

thony. The laſt mentioned returned from the Eaſt in- 

to Italy, not ſo much with a deſign of aſſiſting Au- 

guſtus, as to enquire into the ſtate of affairs, and to 

take advantage of the conjunctures at that time. 

Their correſpondence leſſened daily; they complain- 
ed of each other ; and there was but too juſt reaſon to 
fear, leſt their jealouſy ſhould riſe ſtill higher ; but 


(92) Beza, in I- 
conibus, in Petro 


Martyre. 


(9 3) Bzovius, 
ad ann. 1542. 
num. 70 & ſeg. 


(94) Th. Ray- 
naud, in Syn- 


* 
* 


* 
La 


tune 


Octavia imployed ſo much ſkill in her endeavours to 

reconcile them, that ſhe at laſt ſucceeded (5). Plu- ( See Dion, 

tarch is much more circumſtantial in this attair than Lib. 49. /% fin. 

Dion. He relates, that after theſe 'Triumvirs had 

concluded a peace with Pompey's ſon, the one conti- 

nued in Italy, and the other went, with his wife Oc- 

tavia, into Greece. Mark Anthony ſpent the winter 

with her in Athens; and having been exaſperated 

againſt Auguſtus by ſome ill reports which were ſpread, 

he ſet fail towards Italy; and being refuſed entrance 

into the harbour of Brunduſium, he went aſhore at 

Tarentum, whence he ſent Octavia to Auguſtus. I his 

Lady met her brother by the way, and affected 

him to ſuch a degree, that he was quite pacified and 

went to Tarentum, where the interview between him 

and his brother-in-law was heightened by a thouſand 

demonſtrations of Friendſhip. Plutarch's words are as 

follow: H d a#arjyozox xab" od Kairay, x; ug )a- 

B83oa Twy ixtig Pinwy Ai ay &% Maier ivy av, 

NN Tolviwwen 9 NA Drown 1 T xpiid\is aurny ix 

paxapiala Ty, Yueixey alt yoowim, vv war Yap 

rar lag cd us airy d, asrexpars wr voi, 

TY h vu, To d adtAPnv Your. Es d rd xte 

xpaTyouw, (In) 9 Yivulo ædιαιπτ , Upuu! pwr & in 

dre Afri, » fret xp ra, Toa ih, di & οον 

. 0c. TgSTL ii Nas 6 Kairag, I demwedg us 

Ta ase (6). i. e. Octavia meeting Cæſar by the . 

* way, had a conference with him, — with his —— 

friends Agrippa and Mecænas. She conjured him [LE]. 

in the moſt pathetic terms, not to let her, from be- 

« ing the moſt happy of her ſex, become the moſt 

« wretched. For now, ſays ſhe, the whole world 

looks upon me as related to two Emperors ; the one 

Das wife, the other's filter ; but if pernicious coun- 

« ſels, added ſhe, ſhould prevail, and a war break 

out, 'tis doubtful which of you two would conquer; 

but my fate would either way be wretched. Cæ- 

« ſar being overcome by theſe words, came to La- 

rentum quite pacified.” 

[B] The Romans hating and deteſting Mark Authony, 

when they ſaw him prefer ta her a woman of Cleopatra's 

abandoned character.] "Thoſe who had ſeen Cleopatra, 

were more ſurprized than the others at Mark Antho- 

ny's infatuation ; they not finding her to be younger 

or more beautiful than Octavia. He conſequently 

ſhewed a great deal of folly in not preferring Octavia 

to her, as this latter was infinitely her ſuperior in 

virtue and wiſdom. "Pwwaics Js rie x txtivny 

GAN r , Y whANeY Of KAT a7pa does ud rie, Yrs 

AA, Ths *OxaGias 5TL h Hapigeras. Populum we- 

ro Romanum miſerebat non ita illius (Octaviæ), ut An- 

tanii, atque impenſius eos qui Cleopatram widerant, neque 

forma Odtaviæ neque ætatis flore præcellentem (7). The (7) Plutarch in 
"ds admi- 151 p. 943 
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(8) Plutarch in 
Anton. p. 941. 


(9) idem, ibid. 


O C T 


tune ſeemed to flatter Octavia with the proſpect of the higheſt worldly felicity. She had | 
a ſon, a moſt accompliſhed youth, who married Auguſtus's daughter, and was conſidered 


as the preſumptive heir of the Empire : but he died in the bloom of his years [C], 
which afflicted his mother to ſo violent a degree, that ſhe continued for ever incon 


admiration in which the Romans held Octavia, who 
did all the good offices in her power to the children 
and friends of her huſband, without reſenting in any 
manner the ill treatment ſhe met with from him, 
did great prejudice to Mark Anthony; ſo that this 
illuſtrious Lady, contrary to her intentions, expoſed 
him prodigiouſly to the hatred of the Romans. 
„Axscð M Teranls Oz rr Avon tpiotire yap 
ddl ed Tos rw. Enimvero hiſce rebus offecit invita An- 
tonio. Invvidia namque flagrabat, quod talem faminam 
wilaret (8). And indeed it is ſaid, that the on- 
ly reaſon which prevailed with Auguſtus to conſent 
that Octavia ſhould go to her huſband, was, his ſup- 
poſing that ſhe would meet with ſome ſignal ill uſage 
from him ; and he knew very well, that this would 
be confidered by the Romans as a juſt cauſe for 
him to light up the war anew. To this I may 
add, that he did not doubt but ſuch a conduct would 

xaſperate the Romans in the higheſt degree againſt 
Mark Anthony. E, d Pen Gunewirns Orr lag 
TMIoai Tpis Avr iar Kairap, w; ei TAius Akyu- 
ow u ixtim xapgo wnO, WAN" d rg Twp obiire 
x) xalaprntiios, Tp; ro T9 Atwucy air lar td fE“N/ Tapac- 
ot. Rome inflituenti ad Antonium navigare Oc- 
tavie annit Cæſar, non, ut plerique tradunt, quo illi 
indulgeret : verùm quo contumelia affefta deſpectaque co- 
lorem praæberet bello movendo honeflum (9). What 
good opinion ſoever Cleopatra entertained of her 
charms, ſhe yet dreaded thoſe of Octavia in a 
prodigious degree; for which reaſon ſhe had re- 


ola- 
ble 


ſured me that they are of the ſame mind: I am 
therefore perſuaded that my Readers will excuſe me 
for tranſcribing the whole upon this occaſion. 


Atque hic AEnecs (und namque ire videbat 
Egregium forma juvenem, & fulgentibus armis ; 
Sed frons læta parum, & dtjecto lumina wultu ) 
Duis, pater, ille, virum qui fic comitatur euntem ? 
Filius ? anne aliquis magna de flirpe nepotum ? | 
Duis flrepitus circa comitum ! quantum inſtar in ipſo eft 
Sed nox atra caput triſti circumvolat umbrd. 
Tum pater Anchiſes lacrymis ingreſſus obortis : 
O nate, ingentem luctum ne quære tuorum. 
Oftendent terris hunc tantum fata; neque ultra 
i nent: nimium vobis Romana propage 

iſa potens, Superi, propria hac fi dona fuiſſent. 
Quantos ille virim magnam Mawortis ad urbem 
Campus aget gemitus! wel quæ, Tiberine, widebis 
Funera, cum tumulum preterlabere recentem ! 
Nec puer Iliacũ quiſquam de gente Latinos 
In tantum fþe tollet awvos nec Romula quondam 
Ulh je tantum tellus jactabit alumno. 
Heu pietas, heu ? jar fides, invictaque belh 
Dextera ] non illi quiſquam ſe impune tuliſſet 
Obwiusarmato ; ſeu cum pedes iret in hoſtem 3 
Seu ſpumantis equi foderet calcaribus armos. 
Hen miſerande puer] fi qud fata aſpera rumpas; 
Tu Marcellus eris : manibus date lilia plenis : 
Purpureos ſpargam flores, animamgque nepotis 
Hic ſaltem accumulem donis, & fungar inani 


courſe to the moſt ſtudied artifices, in order to per- Munere (15). 


(15) Virgil, /E- 
ſuade Mark Anthony not to let her come near | 9 
him. Ale bf d 4 Katerargs 1 'OrlaGiar owes © Hneas, here, beheld of form divine verſe 860, &c, 


Xo3oar airn, x, Senne win ts t Th ceuneryls » 


A God-like youth, in glitt'ring armour ſhine : 
75 Kairap®- Ive was por x cat i To u Hh S Kg 


(10) Idem, ibid. 


this with what 
He voice ſaid in 
the remark [U] 


(12) Plutarch in 


(13) Idem, bid. 


(14) Idem, ibid. 
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Seeanw/ur 'Avlwneor, away®- yirmrai, apa lion Tar & - 
ac TY ade, per ary Tyoatroure Ty Awronis, At 
Cleopatra conferre ſecum pedem animadvertens Oftaviam, 
wveritaque ne cum gravitate morum & Ca ſaris potentia 
placidam adjungens conſuetudinem & Antonii obſervantiam, 
inſuperabilis effet & ſemel potiretur viro, deper ire ſimula- 
bat ſe Antonii amore (10). She made her inamorato 
believe, that it would be impoſſible for her to live in 


cale he ſhould abandon her ; ſhe repreſented to him, 


that it was enough for Octavia to be a lawful wife; 
whilſt Cleopatra, * of ſo mighty a nation, went 
by no other name but that of Concubine; a name 
which yet ſhe would ſubmit to (11), provided that 
Mark Anthony's abſence did not plunge her into de- 
ſpair. 'OxraCiar uu 3 70 72556 echt l Gef xapT g0- 
Iau” Katona ay dt, Teas Twr arbparuy Bariky gcar, ip 
tuin: avi xanicbair 9 U 1800 aun Oi und 
arakity tw; opev ixtiver Hiro) x, ovl3r, aniawomwiny d 
TvTs wn Tiiowolas. Offaviam enim. . nomine frui 
uxoris. Cleopatram wero, tam multorum reginam mor- 
talium, pellicem Antonii nominari : neque eam hoc defuge- 
re vel dedignari nomen, quoad afpicere illum & una liceat 
wvivere : quo fi orbaretur, non ducturam ultra ſpiritum 
(12). Mark Anthony's friends adviſed him to ſend 
Cleopatra back into Egypt, ſhe having followed him 
as far as Epheſus, where all things ſeemed to ſpeak 
a moſt fatal rupture; but fearing leſt Octavia ſhould 
once again reconcile her brother with her huſband, 
DoCuwirn T4; of 'Oxlabias x airs laxvous, No- 
vam interprete Oftavia timens reconciliationem (13), 
ſhe bribed a certain perſon, who perſuaded Mar 
Anthony to take her along with him whitherſoever 
he might go. So great was her emulation, that be- 
ing in Athens where Octavia had received the high- 
eſt honours, ſhe was extremely liberal to the people, 
in hopes of obtaining the like (14). 

[C] Her jon died in the bloom of his years.) This was 
Marcus Claudius Marcellus. His elogium was intro- 
duced with ſuch exquiſite {kill into the ZEneid, and 
turned in ſo wonderful a manner, that the moſt ſtupid 
reader mult neceſſarily be ſtruck with it. I have 
read it above an hundred times, and never without 


tranſports of admiration ; and upon my reading it 


again, the inſtant I am writing, it appears more beau- 
tiful than ever. Several excellent Judges have aſ- 


With great Marcellus keeping equal pace; 

« But gloomy were his eyes, dejected was his face. 

He ſaw, and, wond'ring, aſk'd his airy guide, 

What, and of whence he was, who preſs'd the 
4 hero's ſide ? 


'« His ſon, or one of his illuſtrious name, 


« How like the former, and almoſt the ſame : 

Obſerve the crowds that compaſs him around? 

« All gaze, and all admire, and raiſe a ſhoutiug 
* ſound : 

But hov'ring miſts around his brows are ſpread, 

And night, with ſable ſhades, involves his head. 

Seek not to know (the ghoſt reply'd with tears) 

The ſorrows of thy ſons in future years. 

* This youth (the bliſsful viſion of a day) 

„Shall juſt be ſhewn on earth, and ſnatch'd away. 

The Gods too high had rais'd the Roman ſtate, 

Were but their gifts as permanent as great. 

What groans of men ſhall fill the martial field! 

How — a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield ! 

* What fun'ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee, 

When, riſing from his bed, he views the ſad 
äſolemnity 

No youth ſhall equal hopes of glory give: 

No youth afford ſo great a — to grieve. 

The Trojan honour, and the Roman boaſt; 

% Admir'd when living, and ador'd when loſt ! 

Mirror of antient faith, in early youth! 

* Undaunted worth, inviolable truth! 

No foe unpuniſh'd in the fighting field, 

« Shall dare thee, foot to foot, with ſword and 
„ ſhield. 

Much leſs, in arms, oppoſe thy matchleſs force, 

When 3 ſpurs ſhall urge the foaming 

' © horſe. 

«* Ah, cou'dſt thou break through fate's ſevere 
« decree, 

„A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee! 

Full caniſters of fragrant lilies bring, 

% Mix'd with the purple roſes of the ſpring : 

Let me with funeral flowers his body ſtrow, 

6 This gift which parents to their children owe, N 

This unavailing gift at leaſt I may beſtow. | 

Dryden. 


The Emperor and Octavia burſt into tears at the 
| reading 


12 OCT 


deep ſolitude, where, in the deepeſt 


ble [DI. Octavia withdrew to a 


melancholy, ſhe 


(2) Dio, Lib. 84. ſpent the remainder of her days. She died in 744 ( k), leaving two daughters ſhe had 


P. 025, b 
00 See the arti- ſa 


cle ANTONIA» 


reading of theſe verſes ; and Virgil was obliged to 

inform them the book was near ending, otherwiſe they 

would not have let him go on. He was rewarded in 

a very ſplendid manner. E? conflat hunc librum tanta 

pronuntiatione Auguſto & Oftavie eſſe recitatum, ut fletu 

nimio imperarent filentium ; nift Virgilius finem efſe a 

7 in fet, qui pro hoc ære gradi donatus eft, id eft, maſſis (16) 
verſe 362, Others lay that Octavia fainted away at theſe words, 


Tu Marcellus eris 


i.e. A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee, and that was 
with the greateſt difficulty ſhe was recovered : after 
(17) Donatus, in Which ſhe rewarded the Poet with a conſiderable ſum 
ita Virgil, for every verſe. Tres omnino libros recitavit, ſecundum 
videlicet, quartum & ſextum, fed hunc præcipue ob Oc- 
— a0 taviam, que cum recitationi intereſſet, ad ills de filio 
83 as verſus, Tu Marcellus eris, defecifſe fertur atque gr? 
(19) Propert. refocillata, dena ſeftertia pro fingub verſu Virgilio dari juſ- 
'Eleg. 17. Lib. fit (17). Marcellus died the year of Rome 731 (18). 
ry Authors are univerſally agreed that he died very 
eons. young, but few give his exact age. This Propertius 
= AY has done (19), he declaring him to have been twen- 
irgil. En. b 1 

6. verſe 862. ty, in which he ſeems to write with more truth than 
Servius, who ſays he was but eighteen (20). Glan- 
(21) Gland. O- dorpius is miſtaken, in affirming that Servius ſaid he 
nomaſt. p. 233- was twenty three (21). He aſſerts, elfewhere (22), 
: without citing any author, that Marcellus died at 

(22) Ibid. p. 434+ twenty four years of age. 
[D] . . . She continued for ever inconfolable.) In my 
_ the particulars of her affliction were worth 
e notice of all thoſe hiſtorians who mention her and 
her ſon ; they being ſo vaſtly fingular that they have 
almoſt the air of a prodigy. via grew fo ſick 
of the world, that ſought for nothing but ſoli- 
tude, and ſhe even was difpleaſed at her brother's 
glory. The being a mother was enough to become 
the object of her indignation. She did not keep any 
rtrait of her ſon z would never hear him mention- 
| ed, and rejected all the verſes which were made in 
23) This does honour of his memory (23). Seneca is the only au- 
not agree with thor, who informs us of theſe particulars : and he is ſo 
I E circumſtantial on this occaſion, that his words deſerve 
ing remark to be tranſcribed. Octavia Marcellum, cui & avunculus 
& focer incumbere cœperat, in quem onus imperii reclinare : 
adoleſcentem animo alacrem, ingenio potentem ; ſed & fru- 
galitatis continentiægue in illis aut amis aut opibus non 
mediocriter admirandum ; patientem laborum, voluptati- 
bus alienum ; quantumcumque imponere illi auunculus, & 
(ut ita dicam) inedificare voluſſet, laturum. Bene le- 
gerat null cefſura ponderi fundamenta. Nullum finem, 
r onmne vite fue tempus, flendi gemendique fecit: nec 
ullas admifit voces, ſalutare aliquid afferentes : ne awvo- 
cari quidem ſe paſſa g. Intenta in unam rem, & toto 
animo affixa, talis per omnem vitam fuit, qualis in fune- 
re : non dico non auſa conſurgere, ſed allevari recuſans : 
 fecundam orbitatem judicans, lacrimas omittere. Nullam 
habere imaginem filii cariſſimi voluit, nullam fibi fieri de 
illo mentionem. Oderat omnes matres, & in Liviam 
maxime furebat : quia tvidebatur ad illius filium 71 
ſibi promiſſa felicitas. Tenebris & folitudini fumilia- 
ri/ſima, ne ad fratrem quidem reſpiciens, carmina cele- 
brande Marcell: memoriæ compoſita, alioſque fludiorum 
honores rejecit, & aures ſuas advenſus omne ſolatium 
claufit, a folemnibus officiis ſeducta, & ipſam magnitudi- 
ms fraterne nimis circumlucentem fortunam exoſa, defodit 
ſe, & abdidit. Aſidentibus liberis, nepotibus, lugu- 
: brem wveſtem non depoſuit ; non fine contumelid omnium ſuo- 
(24) 22 Con- im, quibus ſaluis orba ſibi videbatur (24), 1. e. Oc- 
” "x * n « tavia bewailed with tears, ſo long as ſhe lived, the 
737. 73% « death of Marcellus, on whoſe ſhoulders his uncle 
« and father-in-law was thinking to lay the bur- 
« then of Empire: a youth of a chearful diſpoſition, 
« and a very ſtrong genius. So goes was his tempe- 
« rance and reſerve, that it was juſtly the ſubject of ad- 
« miration in one ſo youn and of ſuch high quality ; 
«« he was patient under toils, and averſe to pleaſures ; 
« and able to ſupport all that his uncle might be de- 
4 firous of laying, or (if I may uſe the expreſſion) of 
building upon him, Such foundations were laid as 


fought Mark Anthony, and who both married to very 
* 


great advantage 2 Thoſe who 
JT OCTAVIA. 


t ſhe was not Auguſtus's ſiſter by the mother's fide, are miſtaken [ 


* could never be ſhaken. She would not allow any 
e perſon to adminiſter the leaſt conſolation to her, 
nor could be prevailed with to take the leaſt diver- 
« fion. Having fixed her whole mind and ſoul on 
this fingle object, ſuch was her deportment through. 
« out the whole courſe of her life, as if the had 
been at a funeral; I don't ſay not daring to riſe, 
but refuſing to be lifted up; imagining that, were 
« ſhe to refrain from tears, it would be a ſecond loft: 
« to her. She would not have any image or por- 
trait of her deareſt fon, nor allow the leaſt mention 
de to be made of him. She had all mothers in ab- 
« horrence ; but directed her rage chiefly againſt 
Livia, becauſe the happineſs ſhe had promiſed her- 
« ſelf ſeemed to be transferred to her fon. Solitude 
t and darkneſs were her delight, not having any re- 
«« gard for her brother. She rejected all poems wrote 
in honour of Marcellus's memory, and compliments 
6 of every kind. She was deaf to all conſolation, 
« withdrawing from every fort of ſolemnity ; and 
* abhorring even her brother's too dazzling great- 
« nels, ſhe kid, and buried herſelf. She appeared in 
« her weeds, before her children and grandchildren ; 
na circumſtance that gave great diſguſt to her family ; 
as though ſhe had ſeemed to be bereaved of them, 
* notwithftanding they were living and well.” 

[E] Thoſe who ſay that ſhe was not Auguftus's filter by 
the mother*s fide, are miſtaken.) Plutarch has commit- 
ted this error. He imagines that our Octavia was the 
daughter of Ancharia, firſt wife of Caius Octavius; 


- and that Atia, ſecond wife of this Oftavius, was Au- 


us's mother (25). But the contrary may be ſhewn (25) Plut. #- 

> ways. Glandorpius (26) furniſhes two very 451.“ 5.949 
2 ones, the firſt being founded on a paſſage of 

icero, and the fecond on a paſſage of Dion. The (16) Gland. O- 
latter ſays that Caius Marcellus made Conſul in nomaſt. p. 86. 
703 (27), was Julius Czfar's enemy though his rela- 
tion by marriage. TS KH xairp i inryapia; (27) 704, ac- 
Tpernxov ix ir. Caſaris quamquam cum eo iffi affini- cording to others. 
tas intercedebat, inimicus erat (28). Now this kin- : 
dred or relation aroſe from this Marcellus's mar- (8) os Li. 
riage with Octavia. His wife muſt therefore have P. 4. 
been Atiu:'s daughter; for had ſhe been Ancharia's 
daughter, ſhe would not have been Julius Cæſar's re- 
lation. Had Glandorpius confirmed this by a paſſage 
from Suetonius, his proof would have amounted to a 
demonſtration. Suetonius informs us, that Julius 
Cæſar was deſirous of marrying Octavia, the wife of 
Caius Marcellus, and his ſiſter's grandaughter ; that 
he was defirous, I ſay, of marrying her to Pompey. 
Ad retinendam autem Pompeji neceſſitudinem ac wolunta- 
tem, Oftaviam ſororis ſue neptem, quæ C. Marcelh nupta 
erat, conditione ei detulit (29). With regard to the (29) Sueton. in 
paſſage in Cicero, it informs us that Lucius Philippus Czlare, c. 27. 
was married to a woman of Aricia, who had a 
daughter married to Caius Marcellus. This wife of 
Lucius Philippus was Auguſtus's mother (30). Tis (30) Sueton. in 
therefore indiſputably true, that the wife of Caius Auguſt. c. 8. 
Marcellus was that Emperor's ſiſter by the mother's 
ſide ; for, to uſe the words of a Journaliſt, zo perſon 
can ever think it falſe, that the wife of this Marcellus 
was the daughter of that Philip's wife, /ince tis ridi- 
culous to ſuppoſe, that Cicero had made ſuch an aſſertion in 
open Senate, without well knowing it to be a truth (31). (31) Nav. 4. 


Tis in the third Philippic that Cicero ſays this, 4 Kepabligue d. 


Doubtleſs Lucius Philippus, and Caius Marcellus, 7:9 June 
were preſent when he ſpoke it, as Perizonius ob- a 33 m 
ſerves (32), Sed hoc clariſſimi viri viderint, L. Philip- 8 
pus qui habet Aricinam uxorem, C. Marcellus qui (32) Animady. 
Aricine filiam : quos certo ſcio dignitatis optimarum Hitt. p. 116. 
feminarum non peenitere (33), i. e. But let thoſe ; 
illuſtrious men look to this; L. Philippus, whoſe (33) Cie. Philipp. 
« wife is of Aricia, and C. Marcellus, who mar- © m. 782. 
„ ried an Arician's daughter; who, I am certain 
entertain no mean idea of the dignity of thoſe 
7 r e arg M.,. this manner Cicero ends 
is anſwer to an objection of Mark Anthony againſt Ide m, ib. 4. 
Octavia; an objection, I ſay, grounded on Odavia's 8942 5 
mother being born in Aricia (34). Jpnobilitatem ob- 
jicit C, Cæſœris filio : eujus etiam naturalis pater, fi 
2 vita 
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* 


200. Animadv. 
Hiſt. p. 116, & 
fe 


Nouv. de la 
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OCTAVIA, daughter of the imperial Claudius and Meſſalina, was born the year of 
Rome 795 [A]. She was bethrothed very young to Lucius Silanus; but this contract 
was broke by the ambitious artifices of Agrippina, who was deſirous of marrying Octa- 
via to Nero her ſon. It was neceſſary to make uſe of ſome ſpecious pretences on this oc- 


vita _ et, Conſul factus effet. Aricina ma- 
ter. — teſtimony 51 reſs againſt 
Plutarch. Decedens Macedonia (C. "Gavius) prius 


guam profiteri fe candidatum con poſſet, morte obiit 
repentina, fuperſlitibus Iiberis, Octavia majore, quam ex 

haria : & Octavia minore ; item Au 
Atia tulerat (35), i. e. Caius Octavius leaving 
« Macedon, . he could ſet up as a Candidate 
« for the Conſulate, was ſnatched away ſuddenly ; 
leaving the following iſſue, the elder Octavia 
whom Ancharia had brought him; and Octavia 
the younger, with Auguſtus, his children by his 
« wife Atia.” See Perizonius, who has ſet all theſe 
reaſons in a fair light, to ſhew the error of Plutarch, 
which was foll by Antoninus Auguſtinus, Juſtus 
Lipfius, and ſome other Literati (36). The author 

Nouvelles de In blique des Lettres expatiated very 
much on this criticiſm, in giving the extract of Peri- 
zonius's work. But he committed a conſiderable miſ- 
take, in ſaying that Marcellus's wife was the daugh- 
ter of Aricina (37). This expreſſion ſignifies x af 


lo, quos ex 


ricina was the name of that Lady's family, which is 
— falſe, it being only an epithet given her 
becauſe ſhe was born in Aricia. The learned Manu- 
tius affirms, that Octavius's mother was not born 
there; and wonders how ſhe came to have ſuch a 
Miror autem Aricinam Atiam eſſe diftam, 
cum nec ipſa nec pater cjus Balbus Aricia natus efſet, 


(38) Paulus Ma- fuit enim, Suetonio tefle, paterna flirpe Aricinus (38), 


nut. in Cicer- 


Philipp. 3+ p · m. 
782. 


i. e. I wonder how Atia ha to be called a 
native of Aricia, ſince neither herſelf, nor Balbus 
« her father, were born in Aricia ; he being an 
** Arician by the father's fide, according to Sueto- 
«« nius.” But he is greatly in the wrong in — 
after this manner; for if Atius and his daughter 
had not been natives of Aricia, Cicero could not 
have failed to make uſe of that proof, in order to 


convict of an untruth, Mark Anthony, who up- 


nv — 
phraſe. 


(90) Triſtan, 
omment. Hiftori- 
ques, vol. 1. P · 
5+ 


braided Octavius's mother with being born in that 
country. He was too well ſkilled in the art of refut- 
ing, and too dextrous in taking advantages of the 
moſt inconfiderable circumſtances, to have overlooked 
ſo flagrant a falſhood in his adverſary. Since there- 
fore he grants the matter of fact, and only refutes 
the conſequence which Mark Anthony had drawn 
from it ; we cannot doubt but that Manutius had 
made a very falſe remark on this occaſion. But 
then, will it be objected, where will become of the 
paſſage from Suetonius ? I anſwer, that it reſembles 
a phraſe frequently enough employed by the French 
writers, ſay that ſuch a man is originaire 
(ſprung from) ſuch a place (39) ; and mean, not only 
that his anceſtors were born there, but likewiſe him- 
ſelf. I own that this expreſſion is not very accurate 
in the laſt ſenſe. Originaire, in writers who pretend 
to be extremely correct, relates only to a man's fa- 
ther, grandfather, &c. But who will pretend to ſay 
that Suetonius ever ſet up for a'very accurate writer ? 
Perizonius has juſtly cenſured Triſtan, who ima- 
gined that the mother of Marcellus, Auguſtus's ſon- 
in-law, was not married to Mark Anthony. He 
unds his aſſertion on the paſſage of Seneca, re- 
ting to the deep affliction, with which that Lady 
was ſeized on account of her dear ſon. Whatever is 
here ſaid of Ofavia, ſays Triſtan (40), after citing 
the paiſage in —_— e NT. wn 
opinion, s ul of the tauo Oc- 
tavia's, filter EY ) Lk ſecond husband was 
Mark Anthony. For that ſo ſingular and ſavage a way 
of lift, of a woman, was every drowned in 
tears, and who eclipſed the ſplendor luſtre of her 
auguſt houſe, in darkneſs, retirement, and in ſhunning, 
to the utmoſt of her power, c and light, covering 
her ceaſeleſi grief with mournful weeds ; cannot be re- 
conciled with what hiſtory relates concerning her marriage 


with Mark Anthony ; of <vhat follewed thereupon ; of 


Vor. VIII. 


feven children whom Mark Anthony had 


caſion, and ſome were found. Vitellius, an artful courtier and great flatterer, undertook 
to do this; and accordingly drew up a ſpacious accuſation [B], by virtue of 


which he 
diveſted 


the honours ani extreme affiiftion which Auguſtus had for 
her ; of the great honours which was paid her elſewhere, 
particularly in Corinth, where, as Pauſanias informs us 
in his Corinthiaca, a 77 avas built to her; with the (41) Why does 
reputation ſhe enjoyed and deſerved, viz. of being a brave, not Triſtan take 
conflant, and virtuous wife and of bringing LE the br rang 7 Ar 
and Anthony an 
C a (41), as though they had been her own, rough Fulvia, gle 
he < ng her from Tim. To conclude, with all the vp by Octavia? 
honourable particulars related concerning her in hiflory. * comes he e 
His qi is therefore, that the oldeſt of Auguſ- Inet Plath 
tus's ſiſters was married to Marcellus, and fell into fays in Antonio, 
the diſconſolate ſtate mentioned by Seneca, and that p.955- that, of 
the youngeſt married Mark Anthony. Now this is a che ſeven chil- 
falſe ſuppoſition, and raiſing ſcruples about a mere — 
trifle ; for had he but called to mind, that Octavia jeg yotind hid 
was married to Mark Anthony, almoſt ſeventeen (including the 
years before the death of young Marcellus, he might two daughters 
very eaſily have reconciled au with the othier _ es 
authors (42), In the Journal des Savans (43) is a ing brought *"m) 
learned Diſſertation on the true degree of conſanguinity, killed by Au- 
between Auguſtus and Octavia, communicated to 2 guſtus, and the 


ournaliſt by an able antiquary (44), and a man of other fix were 
nour. In that diſſertation he ſets the truth in the Gerte e by 


cleareſt light; but is a little miſtaken in ſtating Tri- 
ſtan's objection. The Octavia of Marcellus, ſays (42) See Perizo- 
he (45). <o_ Suetonius calls young Octavia +, had al. nius, Animadv. 
ready fed for a wife to Pompey by her great un- Hiſtoric. p. 120, 
was twice conſidered as an inſtrument L. 2 1 2 0 
. This furniſhes us with an anſwer to the des Lertres, - any 
objection made by fome moderns, Tho, becauſe they read June 1685, art. 
in Seneca 9, that the widow of Marcellus was inconſol- 1+ p. 598. 
able, after her husband's death, declare that ſhe was not | . | 
afterwards married to Mark Anthony ; it being well (43 — wo 
known, that perſons of ſuch exalted quality are commonly & |.,, Darth 
vidtims to the ent, Octavia, in fpite of her «dit. 
grief, was forced to conſent to this ſecond marriage for 
the good of the publick, and her brother's intereſt ; and (44) Mr. Rainſ- 
tis highly probable, that tæuas merely from a political view _ — —_—— 
Mark Anthony «was prompted to marry a woman, whoſe . 
extraction he had inveigbd againſt : accordingly, he medals in the 
abandoned her ſoon after, to devote himſelf entirely to King's cabinets 
Cleopatra. Tis plain this writer ſuppoſes, that Triſ- 
tan quoted Seneca to prove that this abovementioned (45) Journal das 
Lady was inconſolable for her huſband's death. Ne- — _— Jane 
vertheleſs he does not quote him, and ought not to 2 28. * 
be quoted upon any account, but to ſhew the deep 
affliction into which her ſon's death threw her. Tis + Suet -. Jul. 25. 
alſo plain, that he ſuppoſes that Octavia named, . 
with the utmoſt reluctance, Mark Anthony, in the $ Senec. Caſ. ad 
afflicted ſtated in which ſhe is drawn by Seneca. But _ 
if the Reader conſults the laſt mentioned Author, he 
will find this ſuppoſition entirely groundleſs. 
[4] She . . . was born the year of Rome 795. ] If we 
may credit Tacitus; but there is ſome reaſon to be- ( Tacitus, 
lieve he is miſtaken. He relates (1) that Octavia was Annal. Lib. 14. 
in her twentieth year, when ſhe was put to death ; c. 64. 
and that this was under the Conſulate of P. Marius and x 
L. Aſinius, i. e. the year of Rome 815. This implies 
therefore, that ſhe was born in the year 795 : but 
ſince he has fixed (2) her marriage with Nero, un- 
der the Conſulſhip of D. Junius and Q. Haterius, i. e. 
the year of Rome 806, we muſt conclude that ſhe (3) Dio, Lib. 6 
was then, at leaſt, twelve years of age, and conſe- p. 668. cited by 
vently that ſhe was born in the year 794. Add to Tillemont, iy 
this, that her father betrothed her to Silanus, in the — _— _—_ 
firſt year of his reign (3), i. e. the year of Rome 7933 Wy of ; 
and that Suetonius gives us to underſtand that Bri- (4) Suctonius 4a 
tannicus was born after her (4). Now Britannicus . 
was born the twentieth day of his father's empire (5). (5) Idem, ibid. 
B] Vitellius, an artful courtier . . . drew up a Ne. 
cious accuſation.) One of the moſt advantageous qua- 
lities a courtier can poſleſs, is to foreſee, from far, 
thoſe perſons, for whom fortune is ing her moſt 
ſhining favours ; for the ſervices which are done 
them beforchand, whilſt they are aggrandizing them- 


ſelves, 
E 


(2) Idem, Annal. 
Lib. 12. c. 58. 
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(5) Dio, Lib. 60. 
pe 687. cited by 

illemont, Tom. 
1. P · 391. 


(c) Tacitus, 
Annal. Lib. 14. 
c. 60. 


expreſſion on that occaſion DJ. However, Octavia was baniſhed, and a ſtrong guard 


OCT 


diveſted Silanus of his ſenatorial Dignity. Octavia was betrothed ſoon after to Agrip- 
pina's ſon, and was married to him when he had attained his ſixteenth year (a): but be- 


cauſe Claudius had adopted him, foe was 


adoption (b) ; otherwiſe this would have been an inceſtuous marriage. 


transferred to another family by a ſimulated 
he was very un- 


happy in it, her huſband immediately entertaining an averſion for her [C], and divorcing 
her upon pretence that ſhe was barren, Poppea, who married him the inſtant after, ſub- 
orned a man, who accuſed Octavia of being engaged in a criminal correſpondence 


with one of her ſlaves (c). 


Accordingly the female attendants of that Princeſs were put 
to the torture, to oblige them to inform againſt their miſtreſs. 


Some of them, unable to 


bear up under the violence of the torments, accuſed her; but the greateſt part of them 
had the courage to pronounce her innocent ; and one of them employed a very particular 


ſelves, aſpire them with greater gratitude, than for 
thoſe ſervices which are done them when they are 
raiſed to the zenith of power and authority. Vitel- 
lins had the talent to foreſee thoſe perſons whom for- 
tune prepared for future grandeur. By this talent he 


knew that the Emperor Claudius would marry A- 


6) Tacitus, 
inal. lib. 12. 
c. 4+ ad ann. 801 


(7) idem, ibid. 
c. 8. 


(8) Sueton. in fapratam d ſe 


Nerone, c. 35+ 


ippina, and that ſhe would manage her conſort as ſhe 
pleaſed. The artifices of the wife, and the huſband's 
imbecillity, were ſure foundations for this prognoſtic. 
"Tis therefore no wonder, that Vitellivs ſet every en- 
gine at work to ruin Silanus, for Agrippina's intereſt 
required him to fall a ſacrifice. She wanted Octavia 
to be at liberty to be betrothed to Nero; and, be- 
fore this could be done, it was neceffary to diſengag. 
her from her contract with Silanus. Silanus had x 
ſiſter very famous for her beauty and gaiety. There 
were no proofs that he had enjoy'd her perſon ; but 
then he had not taken the leaft care to conceal 
the paſſion he had for her. This gave Vitellius an 
opportunity of diveſting him of the ſenatorial digni- 
; for being Cenfor, he was impowered by bis of- 
2 to remove all perſons who behaved ill. The in- 
ſtant Silanus had been thus diſgraced, Claudius broke 
off the match, and obliged Silanus to diveſt him- 
ſelf of the Pretorſtiip. Bat Tacitus's words give a 
nobler account than I can of this affair. tw 
Vitellius nomine Cenſoris ſerviles fallacias obtegers, in- 
gruentiumque dominationim proviſor, 1 gratlum Axrippi- 
ne pararet, confiltis eju: implicuri, ſerere crimina in Si- 
lanum, cui ſane decora & procax ſaror Tunia Calvina 
haud multum ante Vitellii nurus 8 Hinc initium 
accuſationis, fratrumque non inceſtum, fed incufloditum a- 
morem ad infamiam traxit. Ei preebebat Czfar aures, 
accipiendis adrverfum generum 2 caritate filize 
promptior. At Silanus infidiar 2 ac furte co 
anno prætor, repente per edictum Vitellii ordine ſenatorio 
movetur, quamquam lecto pridem ſenatu, laſt rogue condi- 
to. Simul aſſinitatem Claudius diremit ; ndattuſque Sila- 
nus ejurare magiſtratum, & reliquus preture dies in 
ium Marcell collatus et (6). Silanus killed him- 
ſelf on the day that Claudius and Agrippina were 
married. His ſiſter was fent into baniſhment, and 
expiations were appointed on account of their inceſ- 
tuous commerce. The whole world laughed at this, 
becauſe the Emperor, who gave orders for theſe ex- 
piations, had himſelf ſo lately enga ed in an inceſ- 
tuous marriage. Die nuptiarum Silanus fibi mortem 
conſeivit ; ſooe ea _uſque ſpem vite produxerat, ſeu deletto 
die, augendam ad invidiam. Calvina foror 172 Talia 
pulla gi. Addidit Claudius, facra ex legibus Tullii regis, 
ec. 2 apud lucum Diane per pontifices danda : in- 
ridentibus cunctis, quod pane procurationeſque inceſti id 
temporis exquirerentur (7). _ | 
Fc Her huſband immediately entertained an averſion 


for ler.] His friends obſerved to him, that he was 


greatly in the wrong to have his wife ſo ſoon in con- 
tempt, and to deprive her of thoſe blandiſhments and 
careſſes which he owed to her, as being her huſband. 
Let her reft jatisfied, ſays he, with being called my wife ; 
for this is an ornament and honour that ought to content 
her. Fine contemplation indeed! Ofaviæ conſue- 
tudinem cito adfpernatus, corripientibus amicis, ſufficere 
ili debere reſpondit uxoria ornamenta. Eandem max 
fruftra ſtrangulare meditatus, dimifit ut flerilem, ſed im- 
bante divortium populo, nec parcente convitiis, etiam 
relegavit. Denique occidit ſub crimine adulteriorum, adeo 
impudenti falſaque, ut inqueſtione pernegantibus cunct it, 
Anicetum pæ dagogum ſuum indicem n qui dolo 
Fiber tine (8). 1. . © Having ſoon 


ſet 


« deſpiſed his wife's careſſes, and his friends repro- 
« ving him for it, He replied, that the ought to be 
«* contented with having the honour of being his 
« confort. Intending ſobn after to ſtrangle her, and 
„being diſappointed in his horrid deſign, he put 
« her Rem him, upon pretence that ſhe was barren : 
but the people being diſpleaſed at him for divor- 
« cing her, and exclaiming againſt him on that ac- 
count, he ſent her into baniment. At laſt he 
put her to death, upon pretence of her having been 
guilty of adulterous practices; but the charge was 
ſo ſcandalous and Falſe, that, upon its being denied 
« by all the witneſſes when to the rack, he 
« prevailed with Anicetus, who had been his ſchool- 
„ nraſter, to confeſs that he had debauched her by 
a firatagetn.” "Twas Qoubtlefs a frefh mortificati- 
on to Octavia, to fee Nero fall diſtractedly in love 
with à maid- ſervant, and perfons of the greateſt 
wiſdom conniving at fo ſhameful a conduct: for 
theſe had rather he mould fatiate his luft with chat 
creature, who did not concern herfelf with affairs of 
government, rather than fee him ftrike at the ho- 
nour of the ttroſt iMiiſtrions Ladies, as He would in- 
Allibly have done, had He not been fmit with the 
ſervant-wench in queſtion; he not being endued 
with the gift of continence, and making no aſe of 
his wife. He had not the leaſt affection for her; 
whether this aroſe from fome natural antipathy, or 
that he was infinitely more delighted with unlaw ful 
pleafures, than with thoſe of a kind. I will 
cite a Roman Author, to ſhew the antiquity of this 
ridiculouſſy- abominable conduct in love fo much in 
vogue. elapfo Nerone in amorem libertæ cui wocabu- 
hum Ate fuit . . . ne fevtrioribus quitdem principis amicis 
adoerſantibus, muliercula nulla cuju imuria cupi- 
aines principis explente : quando 'uxore ab Octadia nobi- 
li quidem, & probitatis pectutæ, fato puoam, ad quia 
præwulent illicita, abhorrebat : metutbaturque ne in flu- 
pra feminarum illuſtrium prorumperet, ft illa libidine pro- 
hiberetur (9). 

[D] One of ber female "attendants emplay'd a ven 
particular expreſſion on that account.) Tigellinus, a 
creature the moſt devoted to the moſt infamous and 
moſt cruel paſſions of Nero, was preſent, when Octa- 
via's maids were put to the torture, ant 'was urgent 
with them to confefs the accuſations which were laid 


to their miſtreſs's charge (10). One of them made (10) Xiphilia. in 


him the following reply; Her private parts are chafter 
than thy mouth. Actæ ob id de ancillis quaſliones, & vi 
tormentorum wittis quibuſdam, ut fulſa annubrent, plures 
perſiitere ſanctitatem domine tueri. Ex quibus una in- 
anti Tigellino, caſtiora tffe muliebria Octaviæ, reſpondit, 
quam os egjus (11). Dion informs us that 
led Pythias ; but declares that ſhe was the only one 
among Octavia's female attendants who was faithful, 
and that all the reſt betray*d her, in order to make 
their court to Poppea. He adds, that Pythias ſpit in 
Tigellinus's face, ſaying the words juſt mentioned. 
The Greek words of Rien are as free, at leaſt, as 
Tacitus's Latin. Mcm d "ubing 274 . x 
abr, xainy wu Bararicbioa, x rie- % 6 
Ty . irixuſo aurh, wpootnlugt 7s aire % tins, 
Kabays]ogor, I Try, T0 aldi, N He, wov 78 ov 
oo U- Ixu, i. e. Sola\Pythias, licet acerrimis tormen- 
tis coafta, noluit in tam mentiri: quumgue Tigellinus 
inſtaret vr hementius, faciem ejus conſpuit, Mutidior et 
( inquit ) Tigelline, vulva domine mem, qudm os tuum 
(12). By the way, the ſervant, whom. it was pretend- 
ed this Princeſs had had an intrigue with, was a fli:te- 

* Player. 


The was cal- (11) Tacitus, 


(a) Tacitus, 
Annal. Lib. 12. 


p. 58. 


(9) Tacitus, 
Annal. lib. 13. 
CG Iz, 


Nerone, p. m. 
176. 


Annal. lib. 14. 
c. 60. 


(12) Xiphil. in 
Nerone, p» 176 
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Tacitus, 
Annal. Lib. 14+ 
c. 60. 


(e) Idem, ibid. 
c. 61, 


Tacitus, 
14 C. 61. 


Idem, ibid. 
Po, 64. 


(14) Tacitus, 
Annal. lib. 14 
C. 60. 


2 


(155 Tecited bis 


words above, re- 


mark (CJ. 


(16) dem, ibid. 


(17) Idem, ibid. 


With ſome coldneſs, 
ſight of thoſe who have been employed to pe 


OCT 


ſet over her; but the common people, who 


ly are bolder than thoſe who have 


poſts and employments to loſe, murmured to ſuch a degree, that Nero was determined to 


recall her. 


nde crebri queſtus, nec occulti per vulgum, cui minor ſapientia, & ex mediocri- 


tate fortune pauciora pericula ſunt (d). Words could never expreſs the joy that was ſpread 


univerſally over Rome at the return of this Princeſs, nor the honours that were 


her (e). P 


aid 


pea thought ſhe ſhould be ruined in caſe ſhe did not ruin Octavia, for which 


reaſon ſhe fell at Nero's feet, and inforced her intreaties with ſo many political reaſons, 


that her deſires were ſatisfied ( f 


) : for Nero prevailed with a man, who had diſpatched his 


mother [E], to ſwear that he had lain with Octavia, upon which ſhe was baniſhed to an 
iſland ; and forced, a few days after, to bleed herſelf to death, then her head was cut off, 
and preſented to her rival (g). Nero changed his note; for having before complained 
that Octavia was barren, he now charged her with deſtroying the fruit of her womb [7 J. 

his 


orb Duemdam ex mi ; af Octaviæ impulit, ſervi- 
m ei amorem objicere. Deſlinaturque reus cognomento 
Eucærus, natione Alexandrinus, canere tibiis dotus (13). 
Muſicians are lucky fellows; and it is my opinion, 
that among the profeſſions in this claſs, none can fur- 
niſh ſo great a number of perſons as theſe, who have 
been ſuſpected by Kings and Princes. Nevertheleſs, 
Nero did not think it probable that Octavia had com- 
mitted adultery with this man; he thinking his ſta- 
tion of life too low, to give riſe to the leaſt juſt ſuſ- 

icions of that kind. Parum valebat fuſpicio in ſervo 


14). 

Nero prevailed with à man, who had diſpatched 
his mother.) This man, if Suetonius (15) may be cre- 
dited, was Nero's maſter ; but Tacitus informs us, 
that he commanded the fleet which that Emperor had 
at Miſenus. Ever ſince the time that Nero had employ- 
ed him to murder Agrippina, he at firſt treated him 

- at lat hated him; for the 
igh bl bei — — 
crimes, is no ways agreeable, it being thought 

that hey are for ever — their guilt. Levi 


tf adiiſſum ſcelus gratia, dein graviore odio : quia malb- 


rum facinerum miniſiri quai exprobaentes adſpiciuntur 
(16). But wanting him to execute a freſh crime, he 
was extremely kind; putting him in mind of the 
former ſervices he done him, which he declared 
was of the higheſt importance; and told him, that 
now he had another apportunity of doing him ano- 
ther, which was no 5 eſſential; and was only this, 
to declare that he had lain with Octavia. He pro- 
miſed this man a handſome, tho' not an immediate, 
reward; but threatened to murder him in caſe he 
refuſed to comply. Accitum cum Ceſar oper prioris 
admonet ; folum incolumitati Principis adverſus inſidian- 
tem matrem ſubvenifſe ; lacum haud * gratiæ in- 

re, fi conjugem infenſam depelleret. Nec manu aut 
i 2 2 24 adulterium. Occulia 
guidem ad priꝶſent, fed magna ei premia, & ſeceſſus a- 
mar nos prumittit; wel fs negawviſſat, necem intentat (17). 
This villain promiſed to comply with whatever Ne- 
ro deſired of kim and he even declared more fal- 
ſities than had been deſired. He was baniſhed to 
Sardinia for form ſake; but lived calm and undi- 
ſturbed in that iſland, and there died a natural death. 
I Saxdiniam pellitur, ubi non. 'inops exfilium toleravit, 
&& /fato.obiit (18). 

It will not, in my opinion, be improper to make 
a reflection or two on Suetonius's relation. It cannot 
be denied but that this author epitomizes with {kill, 
but he ſometimes carries the contracting art too far, 
whereby it ſometimes happens, that the intervals 
and diſtinctions of events do not always appear in his 
works. Here follows an inſtance of what I now aſ- 
fert. He makes the injuſtice of Nero towards Octa- 
via to riſe but by three ſteps or degrees (19) She 
was firſt d ivoreed, as being barren ; afterwards baniſh'd 
becauſe the le exclaimed againſt Nero for di- 
vorcing her; and laſtly, put to death, upon pretence 
of her having committed adultery ; though all who 
had been put to "the torture denied it, and Ani- 
-cetus only depoſed that he had lain with cher by a 
ſtratagem. If the reader conſults Tacitus, he will 
not doubt but that Suetonius has committed. ſome. er- 


rors on this occaſien. 'The misfortunes of this 


Prineeſs ought, according to Tacitus, to be ranked 
or diſpoſed in the following manner. Nero's-falling 
in love with P made him of his wife, 
and reſolve to divorce her. Accordingiy Octavia 


was divorced, upon prètence of barrenneſs, and Nero 


married Poppea. And now, by the artifices and in- 
trigues of this latter, Octavia was impeached as 
guilty of adultery, when her female —— being 
put to the torture, moſt of them inſiſted ſhe was a 
woman of {tri& virtue; nevertheleſs the decree of 
divoree continued in force, and after ſome preſents 
had been beſtowed upon her, Domumgque Burri, & 


predia Plauti, infauſta dena accepit (20), ſhe was ba- (20) Tacitus, 
to Campania, and there put under an arreſt. Anal. lib. 14, 


However, the murmurs of the common people, or 
ſome remorſe of conſcience, obliged Nero to recal 
her ; which delighted the * to ſuch a degree, 
that Poppea did not think could be ſafe unleſs 
Octavia was put to death. Accordingly ſhe applied 
ſo artfully to the Emperor on this occaſion, that he 
prevailed with Anicetus to depoſe that he had lain 
with Octavia, upon which the unhappy Princeſs in 
D was carried to the iſland of Pandathara, and 
ere put to death. It does not appear that ſhe re- 
to Rome after the divorce, the being ſtill in 
Campania, where the people diſcovered ſo much joy 
for her being recalled, as appears from the following 
words of Poppea : YVitam ipſam in extremum adductam 
a clientelis & ſervitiis Oftavie, que plebis ſibi namen 
indiderint, ea in pace aufis que vix bellb evnirent. 
Arma illa adverſus principem ſumpta. Ducem tantum 
defuifſe, qui motis rebus facile reperiretur. Omitteret 
modo Campaniam, & in urbem ipſam pergeret, ad cujus 


autum  abſentis tumultus cierentur (21); and as the 


rejoicings abovementioned by the people, made 
Poppea intreat Nero to make away with Octavia, 
and that her requeſt was indulged ; *tis not pro- 
bable that the order for Octavia's return was ever 
put in execution; and therefore the following 
words of "Tacitus, conjugem revocauvit Oftaviam (22), 
i.e. © He recalled his wife Octavia,” are a little fal- 
lacious, But Suetonius's faults are much more inex- 
cuſable. * Tis manifeſt he has confounded the inci- 
dents, and omitted particulars, the omiſſion of which 
is not to be permitted, for the ſake of being conciſe. 
Is it any way probable, that the falſe witneſs, whom 
Nero mel Ae depoſe, that he was obliged 
to employ artifice, in order to ſatiate his paſſion with 
Octavia? Was not this extenuating the guilt of that 
Princeſs ? And this was not what Nero wanted. Tis 
to be obſerved, that Triſtian ſuppoſes, that Octavia re- 
turned actually to her huſband, and even that ſhe was 
recalled from the iſland of Pandathara (23) ; the for- 
mer circumſtance is no ways probable, and the latter 
is abſolutely falſe. 3 
F] Nero charged au! | ruit 9 

er I have met with ſome "- Lf 
fault with Tacitus, for looking upon the two preten- 
ces of Octavia's diſgrace as a contradiction. Ar 
Nero præ fectum in ſpem ſociandæ olaſſis corruptum, & 
inciſatæ paullb ante ſterilitatis oblitus, abactos partus con- 
ſcientia libidinum, . eaque ſibi comperta, edicto memo- 
rat (aq), i. e. But Nero, forgetting that he had ſo 


her Ne barren ; a little after which he affirmed 
that he knew very well, that ſhe had taken things in 
order to ure abortion. Now there is no contra- 
dliction in- all this. When we take notice that a mar- 


ried woman is never with child, we juſtly ſuppoſe 
that ſhe is barren; but if we diſcover that ſhe _— 
herſelf 


J. 


(21) Ibid. c. 51. 


(22) Ibid, c. 60. 


Comment. Hiſt. . 
Tom. 1. p. 138. 


Dux Ex of) te- 


OEC 


This Princeſs's life was almoſt one perpetual ſeries of ill fortune [G]. 


herſelf miſcarry, 'tis no contradiftion in us to deny 
her being barren. Where then is Nero's contradic- 
tign ? I replied to thoſe criticks, that the hiſtorian 
— not pretend to ſay that the Emperor was guilty 
of an expreſs eontradiction; he only obſerved, that 
twas great imprudence in Nero, to charge Octavia 
with procuring abortions, a little after he had ac- 
cuſed her of being barren. The imprudence did 
not conſiſt, in Nero's giving the world room to ſup- 
poſe, that he was miſmformed with to Octa- 
via's conduct, at the time that he divorced her; for 
he might have anſwered, that the moſt ſagacious 
Princes are very often not quick ſighted enough, to 
pry into all the ſecrets of their wives bedchambers ; 
and that chance ſometimes diſcovers to them in a 
fingle hour, what their moſt viligant ſpies had been 
ignorant of for many years ; ſo artful are the fair in 
concealing their intrigues. But the injuſtice of the 
divorce lay here. He informed the whole world, 
that he had not performed conjugal duty with regard 
to Octavia; for had he done this, ſhe would not 
have had any cauſe to take things to procure - ahor- 
tion, to conceal her adulterous practices. Now is it 
not a flagrant injuſtice for a huſband to put away his 
wife upon pretence of barrenneſe, after living with 


(25) See the ar- her in a manner no ways matrimonial (25). For this 
ticle of Gu18z reaſon, Tacitus ſays ncthing, that can reflect on his 


judgment, when he obſerves a contradiftion between 
the Emperor's firſt and ſecond pretence. I muſt not 
omit one circumſtance which makes Nero's injuſtice 
Rill more flagrant, wiz. his being perſuaded at the 
ſame time that Octavia was a woman of virtue. The 
expreſs words of Nero have been recorded, which he 
uttered, when he imagined that an opportunity for 
marrying Poppea preſented itſelf. T/a principis ver- 
ba referam, ſays Tacitus (26), quin inquit Nero depofito 


Annal. lib. 14. metu nuptias Pqppææ ob ejuſmodi terrores dilatas matu- 


rare parat, Octaviamque conjugem amoliri, quamrvis 
modeſie agat, & nomine patris, & ftudiis populi gravem ? 
i. e. Iwl t the Emperor's own words: Nero 
_ «© laying aſide all fear, red to haſten his nup- 

% tials with P „which the apprehenſions he was 
under had till then ſuſpended ; and to put away 
« his wife, notwithſtanding her m „and the 
« reverence due to her, on account of her father's 
« memory and her great popularity.” 

G] This Princeſs's life was almoſt one perpetual ſeries 
of ill fortune.) The inhabitants of the iſland, to which 
the was baniſhed, were more touched with her miſ- 
fortunes, than they had been with thoſe of other 
Ladies who had been exiled among them. 'Thoſe 
were now advanced in years, and conſequently abler 
to bear up under the reverſes of fortune ; not to men- 
tion that they might comfort themſelves from the 
reflection of their paſt felicity. But Octavia was 
but about twenty years of age, and had always been 
unfortunate. The firſt year after her marriage proved 
a ſeaſon of mourning, becauſe of the aflickion into 

- which ſhe was plunged by her father and brother's 
death, who had been killed by poiſon. A concu- 
bine enjoyed all her huſband's love ; ſhe herſelf was 
divorced, and afterwards expoſed to the violent ha- 
tred of Nero's new wife ; and, at laſt, ſent into exile, 
as guilty of a crime, the /figma of which is more 
grievous than death itſelf. Nevertheleſs, it was with 
the utmoſt ſtruggles ſhe could think of parting with 
life, .tho' the ſwords of the ſoldiers who guarded 


her were perpetually over her head ; and when ſhe 
received orders to dif herſelf, ſhe employ'd all 
the entreaties ſhe could think of, to ſuſpend that fa- 
tal hour. However, it was all to no purpoſe : Octa- 
via was bound, and her veins ed; but her terrors 
were ſo great, that little or no blood came from her, 
ſo that they were obliged to ſtifle her with the ſteam 
of a hot bath. Tacitus paints the paſſions with ſo 
maſterly a hand, that every one of his lines is ſuch 
a ſtroke as is above imitation, for which reaſon I will 
cite his words (27): Non alia exfitl wiſentium ocules 
majore miſericordia affecit. Meminerant adbuc quidam 
Agrippina, a Tiberio ; recentior Fuliæ memoria obwer- 
ſabatur, a Claudio pulſe. Sed illis robur ætatis affue- 
rat. Læta aliqua widerant, & preſentem ſæwitiam me- 
lioris olim fortuna recordatiune ellevabant (28). Huic 
primus nuptiarum dies loco funeris . deductæ in do- 
mum, in qua nihil niſi luctuoſum et, erepto per ve- 
nenum patre, & flatim fratre. Tum ancilla domina va- 
lidior. Et Poppera non niſi in perniciem uxoris nupta. 
Poftremo crimen omni exitio gravius. Ac puella wiceſiro 
etatis anno, inter centuriones & milites, preſagio malb- 
rum jam à vita exempta, nondum tamen morte acquieſce- 
bat. Paucis dehinc interjectis diebus, mori jubetur : cum 
jam viduam ſe & tantum ſororem teftaretur, commu- 
neſque Germanicos & poſtremo Agrippinæ nomen cieret, 
qua incolumi infelix quidem matrimonium, ſed ſine 
exitio pertuliſſet. NReffringitur vinculis, venægue ejus 
per omnes artus "arp : & quia preſſus pavore 2 Þ 
guis tardius labebatur, prefervidi balnei vapore eneca- 
tur. He had forgot to obſerve, that Octavia, before 
her marriage, had ſeen her mother Meſſalina mur- 
thered. It is here ſhe begins the relation of her 
misfortunes, in the tragedy that bears her name, and 
which is printed with thoſe of Seneca. She conti- 
nues it, by relating the ſeverity of Agrippina, who 
was doubly her ſtep- mother; and of ach a temper, 
as qualified her exactly in every reſpe& for that cha- 
rafter, and to verify whatever we are told with re- 
gard to the antipathy, which ſuch women are ſaid to 
entertain againſt their daughters-in-law. 


Tulimus ſave juſſa novercæ, 
Hoftilem animum, vultuſque truces. 
Ma illa meis triftis Erinnys 
 Thalamis Stygios prætulit ignes, 
Teque extinxit miſerande pater. 


The ſenſe is, 


Beneath a cruel ſtep- mother I groan'd. 

Her face, her mind, forever rag'd with paſſion, 
Jo her, dread fury, all my ills are owing. 

IT was ſhe brought death inſtead of nuptial joys ; 

And ſent my tortur'd father to his tomb.” 


If Homer could not admit, that ſome perſons are 
ſerved only out of the bad veſſel (29) ; he at leaſt 
could have ſaid, that jupiter does not mix above 
two or three drops out of the good veſſel, in the me 
goblet, filled with bad liquor, out of which he 
makes them drink. Such was the Fate of our Octa- 
via, and yet ſhe was deſirous of living, death appear- 
ing, in her eye, more dreadful than all her 5 


ties; but her youth ought to plead for her want of 
judgment on this occaſion. 


OECOLAMPADIUS 8 one of the reformers of the Church in the 16th 


Century, was born in Winſperg in 


ranconia, anno 1482. 


His mother was the occaſion 


of his being devoted to a ſtudious life, his father intending to make a merchant of him, 


but changed his reſolution at the earneſt ſolicitations of his wife. 


They ſent their ſon to 


the College of Heilbrun, and afterwards to the univerſity of Heildelberg, where he took 


his bachelors degree at fourteen years of age. He 
ſtudy the law ; and after reſiding there ſix months, he returned to Heidelberg, where 


erwards was ſent to Bologna to 


he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity. The authors he ſtudied with the greateſt ap- 


lication, where Thomas Aquinas, Richard and Gerſon ; he deſpiſi 


„ and not following the humour which 


the ſubtleties of 
revalled at that time in the Univerſities. 


He took very little notice of the chicane of the ſchoolmen, and abſtained from diſputa- 
tions, but endeavoured to ſtock his mind with uſeful knowledge, regardleſs of the fame 


which is gained in the publick exerciſes in the Univerſities, 


* 


He nevertheleſs was looked 
upon 


(27) Idem, ibid, 
i I 4+ C+ 63. 


(28) This was 
purſuant to the 
precepts of Epi- 
curus. Many 
people, on the 
contrary, grieve 
in adverſity, up- 
on calling to 
mind their paſt 
happineſs, and 
fay with one of 
the French Poets, 
Felicit# paſſee 
gui ne peus reve- 
nir, 

Tour ment de ma 
penſee, 

Nue nai-je en te 
perdant perdu te 


ſouvenir ! 


1. . ** Paſt hap- 
« pineſs that can 
. return no 

% more: death 
« to my 

« thought! 

« why did I not, 
« in loſing thee, 
« Joſe my me- 
% mory at the 
« ſame time, 


(29) See the ar- 
ticle of the MA 
NIGHEES, re- 
mark Y from 
citation (35) te 
the ends , 


— r e 
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reputation in this teſpect, joined to his well 


upon as a very learned young man. His 


17 


known character for virtue and wiſdom, prompted the Elector Palatine to make choice of 


him for prece 


ptor to his youngeſt ſon ; but being ſick of the court, after having ex- 


erciſed the employment above mentioned ſome time, he went and reſumed his theological 


| ſtudies. 


7 Partheni- was, according 
. xz Change for her maidenhead [ 


OENONE, the daughter of Cebrenus; 4 river of Phrygia (a); and wife to Paris; 
to ſome writers, a famous ſorcereſs [4]. Others 


y only that ſhe was 


perfectly well ſkilled in the virtue of herbs, and that ſhe attained this knowledge in ex- 
BI. The gift of prophecy is alſo aſcribed to her (0). By 
her knowledge in futurity, ſhe foreſaw that her huſband's voyage to Helen would be 


productive of numberleſs evils ; for which reaſon ſhe uſed all the arguments poſſible to 


divert Paris from that rize. 


Finding all her remonſtrances were to no purpoſe, ſhe 


foretold him that he would be wounded IC]; and that then he would be obliged to have 


(0 Apoll. & Par- recourſe to her, as the only 
— by Philoctetes at the ſiege of T 


[A] She was a famous Sorcereſs.] Oenone, by the 
you of her incantations, could draw down the moon 
rom the ſkies ; lions grew as tame as ſheep, and ri- 
vers ran back to their ſprings. Paris affirms that he 
had been an ein of all theſe things (1). 


uad fi vertende ſpem mentis cuncipis hujus ; 
Cur ceſſant berbæ, carmina curve tua? 

Nam te nec Phæbi ſollertior artibus ulla gt; 
Phabeeque Hecates ſomnia vera vides. 

Te cum ſideribus, te cum deducere Lunam 
Nubibus, & memini ſurripuiſſe diem. 

Paſcebam tauros : interque armenta leones 
Ohflupui plac idas woctbus ire tuis. 

Quid retro Xanthum, retro Simoenta vocatum 
Aajiciam curſus non . 3 ſuas? 

Iſe pater Cebren, nate male tutus ab ore, 

Cantatus quot ies reſtitit inter aquas ! 


(1) In the epiſ- 
tle feigned, by 
Sabinus, as writ- 


« If any hope, Oenone, you retain, 

« Of & 3 me from Helen's chain, 

« Quick to thoſe pow'rful herbs and arts repair, 

« By which thou rul'ſt in heaven, in earth, and air. 
«© Not Phoebus ſelf is learneder than thee, 

« Scarce are the Gods from thy ſtrong magic free. 
« Thou, by the mighty workings of thine art, 
From their pale orbs the trembling ſtars canſt 


« Call down the moon, the ſun's ſwift motion ſtay, 
Protract the darkneſs, and arreſt the day. 
« As bulls I fed, among the herd there came 
« Fierce lions, made by thy enchantments tame. 

* Swift Simois and Xanthus' cryſtal wave 
„ Forbore to flow, when your command you gave. 
« Your father Cebres waters too ſubmit ; 


« Nor ſlight thy charms, fince all acknowledge it. 
Saluſoury. 


Tis very probable that Apollodorus related that the 
nymph in queſtion practiſed magie; whence we ma 
look upon the following words of book III. as a falſe 
reading; H yap Oban (apex v 9 Sind Nett. i. e. 
(2) © For Oenone was verſed in the ſciences of phyſic 
« and muſic.” If we ſubſtitute wuoixnr, inſtead of 
, we ſhall give a very juſt ſenſe to this author's 
words. He had juſt before ſaid, that Oenone carried 
medicines to Paris when dangerouſly wounded ; if he 
adds, as the editions have it, for ſbe praiſed phyſic and 
muſic, he adds a groſs 98 to the context; but 
ifhe adds, for ſhe practiſed phyſie and magic, the ſenſe is 
much more proper and agreeable. Paſſerat under- 
ſtood this paſſage perfectly well, he tranſlating it as 
follows ; foo ſhe was perfectiy well ſtilled in ae and 
' the art of charming diſeaſes (3). p 
(3) 1 tree (B] 5 N to knowledge, in exchange for 
a, 460. zekiltlen ber maidenhead (JJ If the Reader es Oenone's 
epiſtle to 8 __ * _ our 7 mw 
u her havin co y atyrs, and even by 
erb u Faunus himſelf 3 but that ſhe eluded all their amo- 


2 Apollodor. 
ioth, lib. 3» 
P. 227. 


of CassAN - rous deſigns. She confeſſes that Apollo cropt her vir- 
P, remark gin- flower, tho“ ſhe ſtruggled with all her might, 
[4] of her arti» and even ſcratched his face. In fine, ſhe obſerves, 


that ſhe did not require either gold or precious ſtones 
fora reward, but that Apollo revealed to her all the 
ſecrets of Botany; ſo that ſhe could perform a thou- 


Vol VIII. 


on who was able to cure him (c). 
„ he called to mind Oenone's prediction, and therefore 


words (7). 


Having been wounded 


ſand wonderful cures; but that this knowledge was 
of no ſervice to her in curing the paſſion of love, 
there being no herb capable of producing that effect. 


Me fide conſpicuos Troje munitor ama vit. 
Ille mee fpolium virginitatis habet. 

1d quoque luctando, rupi tamen ungue capilles ; 

 Oraque ſunt digitis aſpera fucta meis. 
9 Hupri gemmas aurumve popoſci. 
urpiter ingenuum munera corpus emunt. 

Ipſe, ratus dignam, medicas mihi tradidit artes; 
Admifitque meas ad fua dona ma mus. | 

Duecumgue herba potens ad openi; radixque medendi 
Utilis in toto naſcitur orbe, mea eſt. 

Me miſeram, quod amor non eft medicabilis herbis (5) ! (5) Ovid, in 

t 


a Oenones 
Parid. 


Ef- 

ad 

« Me Faunus too, who o'er the mountains fled, 

« Purſu'd, with leafy chaplets on his head; 

« And ron who, but with much force, ob- 
* tain? 

That bliſs, for which the reſt in vain complain'd. 

I tore my hair, while my ſoft limbs he preſt, 

And that curſt fate for which I was digrac'd. 

No ſordid recompence of wealth I ſought ; 

That creature's mean, whoſe love is to be bought: 

But me the grateful God with knowledge ftor'd, 

And the ſame gifts for which himſelf's ador'd. 

For no one plant the fertile earth does yield, 

« But in its virtues I am amply ſxill'd. 

* Wretch ! of what uſe does thy vain knowledge 
prove? 

« No drug, alas! can cure the wounds of love. 

MW. John Cooper. 


Ovid is not very obſervant of decorum and veriſi- 
militude. Confeſſions like theſe are ſeldom made to 
a huſband ; and this was not a proper method to 
make Paris repent of his inconſtancy. For a man to 
be told, that he was taken for a fool, and that he 
falſely imagined he had cropt the virgin-flower in 
the — bed, is far from being any agreeable piece 
of news ; the ſcratching the inamorato's face on the 
one hand, and the ſecrets of phyſic on the other, are Oenone learnt 
far from making up the breach. What therefore divination of 
was Ovid thinking on? Tho' he had added the Nhe. | 
ift of prophecy (6) to the knowledge of plants, in (7 E- ids 
te — beſtowed by Apollo, he would not have *, Aa, * 
gilded the pill ſufficiently. Clemens Alexandrinus O% m, x«/ Bgs 
was not ignorant that our nymph pretended to 
phecy. See, in the margin, a conjecture 


(6) According to 
Apollodor. lib. 3+ 


voc iy Ii. Fam 
pro- Helenus, & Lao- 
On his Coon, & Oenone, 
& Brenus in Illo. 
Clem. Alexands 
Strom. lib. 1, p. 
334 Inſtead of 


[CJ] She foretold him that he would be wwounded.) Co- 
non has confounded and blended the different peri- 
ods, and by that means claſhed with veriſimilitude. 44 Brieg, Can- 
He ſuppoſes that Oenone did not utter this prediction, terus would read 
nor leave her huſband's houſe, till after Paris had Ks g. But we 
killed her ſon Corythus (8). The Reader is to know, 0 batter read 
that Corythus, the ſon of Paris and Oenone, was ſo = which 

reat with Helen, that Paris was' fired ' with the — wt 
ngeſt jealouſy on that account, and for that reaſon ter of Cebren. 
reſolved to make away with Corythus. Tis no ways See Canterus on 
probable, that Oenone cohabited with her huſband, ©Y<phrou, verſe 
after Helen had taken poſſeſſion of the houſe ; ſo 
that Conon has embarraſſed himſelf unreaſonably with (g Ce * 
a chronology different from that of other Authors. ro "um, 


| 18386. p. 
F — 6. 4545 


had himſelf carried 


O G1 


upon mount Ida, to get the cure which ſhe- only could favour him 


Apollodor. With z but he died before he had got far enough to be cured by Oenone (d). Some au- 


(4) 
lib. 3- Partheni- thors ſay, that ſhe made fo little haſte [D]. 
before the applied her remedies 3 and nevi 


purely out of revenge, that ſhe let him die 


nevertheleſs that ſhe was ſeized with deſpair, when 
ſhe found her huſband had hreathed his laſt. This is variouſly related [ 


E]; and ſome 


writers ſay, that ſhe attempted an early revenge. She employed her ſon for this pur- 
poſe la ; whom ſome ſay ſhe ſent into Greece, to ſtir up the Princes to make war againſt 
the Trojans ; whilſt others declare, that ſhe cauſed him to inflame the breaſt of Helena, 
in order to make Paris feel the direct effects of jealouſy. ; off By | 


[D] She made . . . fitth haſte.) The meſſenger 
who brought her word, that Paris had ordered him- 
ſelf to be carried to mount Ida, that he might be cur'd 
by her, was ſent back roughly with the following 
jealous words, lt him go to Helen, and have his 

) Conan, apud wounds dreſſed (9). However, her former tenderneſs 
hotium, num. ſoon reviving, ſhe repented that ſhe had been fo un- 
186. p. 434, kind; and therefore reſolved to go and meet her 
436. huſband with the medicaments neceſſary, but came 
too late. The anſwer ſhe had made the meſſenger 
was faithfully told Paris; and it afflicted him to ſuch 
(10) Parthenius à degree, that he expired that inſtant (10). The firſt 
is Eroticis, c.4+ thing that Oenone did at her arrival was, to throw 
a ſtone at the abovementioned meſſenger, which 
killed him, for having preſumed to ſay, that ſhe was 
the cauſe of Paris's death. She then embraced, with 
the utmoſt tenderneſs, the corps of her unfaithful 
huſband ; and after making great moan, ſhe put her 

(11) Conon, apud girdle about her neck, and ſtrangled herſelf (1 y 
ang „EI Thisss variouſly related.) We juſt now ſaid, that 
186. P. 43 ſhe ſtrangled herſelf with her own girdle. Apollodo- 
rus ſays (12) barely that ſhe hanged herſelf. Parthe- 
nius (13) ſays — 4 that ſhe killed herſelf. Quintus 
| Calaber [14) affirms that ſhe threw herſelf on the 
(13) In Erotic, funeral pile where Paris's body was burnt. Lyco- 


(12) Liv. 3. p. 
227+ 


* 4s phron (15) ſays, that ſhe flung herſelf from the top of 
I a tower. Diays Cretenſis relates, that Paris __ 
(14) abr. 1% „ dead, his relations cauſed his body to be carri 


to Oenone, in order that ſhe might procure it bu- 


| burnt alive, together with the body of Paris. 


Oenone treated her huſband with the utmoſt inhuma- (77) Wnt. Ca- 
nity (17), when lying proſtrate at her feet (18), and = 3 
being ready to expire (19), he implored her aſſitan ce, 
and Begg'd a thouſand pardons for his infidelity ; but (1B) O Pap ate 
that ſhe was ſo deeply concerned at his death, that 7;5,,7,%- "7. 
the threw berſelf on the funeral pile, and was there «ws farm g. 
des uxorts fe abs 
[F] She ed her fon for that purpoſe. The river /: Ibid. ver. 
Cebren braiding in ſuch hn rs his daughter 
Oenone for loving a haſband who was ſo falſe to her, (19) K 5-905 
_ . ſuch a pitch of revenge, that ſhe ſent fviwr 75% mort 
er ſon us to 
ing him to excite them to denounce war againſt Troy, 5; 
—. likewiſe to be their guide (20). The Scholiaf — — A 
on Lycophron relates theſe particulars (21). Conon aur. Quintus 
(22) Rakes Corythus the inſtrument of Oenone's re- laber, libs 20. 
venge after another manner. He informs us that mou 283, 
Corythus was till handſomer than Paris his father; (20) Mezi 
and that ns ſent him to Helen, both to fire Pa- — 2. 
ris with jealouſy, and to procure an A 
ruining Helen. This Lady was ſoon —— b —— ne 
the charms of and fo t a familiarity | 
was contraQted between them, that Paris was no ways , — 
pleaſed at jt: in ſhort, the farher grew ſo very jea- * 
ous of his ſon, that ſeeing him one day with Helen, Lhasa ug 
he killed him. Oenone muſt have been born under 7* *47iypor 
a moſt ill-fated planet; the ient ſhe employ'd to — My 
ſatiate her revenge on her rival, coſt her only ſon qirore, wins nes 
his life; and was productive of no other effect, but 


: i g A Der dem. Ate 
e Grecian Princes ; command- ©": 0 = 


rial; but that Oenone ſeeing the dead body, was 
« ſtruck to ſuch a degree, that ſhe ran diſtracted; and 
« devoting herfelf to melancholy, by inſenſible de- 
0 ihe died of grief, and was buried with Pa- 
« ris. This paſſage om Di&ys Cretenſis makes me 
ſuſpect, either that the Latin verſion of this Au- 
* thor, altho' very antient, is not * juſt, or that 
« jt 15 corrupted in _ places; for Tzetzes on 
« Lycophron, ſays expreſly, that Oenone, according 
« to Dictys Cretenſis, ſtrangled herſelf ; and Cedre- 
, nus, who ever follows Dictys in all things relating 
« to the war of Troy, alſo makes Oenone die the 
« ſame kind of death: whence I conjecture, that 
« theſe two Authors had Dictys's work in Greek; 
„ and that the Latin tranſlation we have of it, does 


to give Helen an opportunity of ſpending ſome (an) Abd Pho- - 
— deli — Some 6 3 * that * — 86. 3 
Helen indeed loved Corythus; that he had a reci- | 

rocal paſſion for her, and that Paris killed him; (23) Hellanicus, 

— er, they do not obſerve that his mother had . Troicis, & 
ſuborned him to enfnare her rival ; but ſay that he Sebi Ger- 
went to the ſiege of 1 6 Others (24) pretend, that Partheniom ca- 
Corythus home from the amours of Paris and Helen, Pit 34. 
which is a 1 for, from the rape of Helen to 4 
Paris's death, chere was not an interval of time ſuff- (24), Nicander, 
cient for any ſon of theirs to attain an age neceſſary — ii. . 
— — _ to . a woman; and yet 

rythus was killed at of maturity, as is evi- (25) U 

dent from his father's e and bis intrigue 888 = 
with Helen. However this be, we here have an 


(15) In Caſſan- 
dra, ver. 61. 


Corythus was 


(16) Meziriaz © not always agree with the Greek text (16).” This account of a moſt horrid inceſtuous commerce (25), — dg as 
ſur les Epitrs is ſo curious a piece of literature, that I could not in which this renowned beauty was engaged, that is her — 
4 Ovide, p. Sog. diſpenſe with quoting exactly as we find it in Mezi- mentioned by few Authors. would have 
riac. By the way, Quintus Calaber ſuppoſes that | been preceded 
| by many in her 
i OGILBY (JOHN), an eminent Engliſh geographer and coſi in the 17th 
Century, was born in or near Edinburgh in Scotland about the 17th of November 1600. 
His father, who was of an antient and gentecl family, having ſpent his eſtate, and bein 
riſoner in the King's Bench for debt, could give his ſon but little education at ſchoo 
owever, the youth being very induſtrious, obtained ſome knowledge in the Latin JT 
Grammar, and afterwards ſo much money, as not only to procure his father's diſcharge 5 
from priſon, but alſo to bind himſelf apprentice to Mr. Draper, a dancing - maſter in - 
Gray's-Inn Lane in Holborn London. Soon after, by his dexterity in his profeſſion, and 3 
his complaiſant behaviour towards his maſter's cuſtomers, he ſo much money from 2 


them, as to buy out the remaining part of his time, and ſet up. for himſelf. But being 
afterwards appointed to dance in the Duke of Buckingham's great maſk, by a falſe ſtep 
he ſtrained a vein in the inſide of his leg, which ever after occaſioned him to go lamiſh. 
He afterwards taught to dance the ſiſters of Sir Ralph Hopton at Wytham in Somerſet- 
ſhire ; where at leiſure he learned of that e how to handle the pike and muſket. 
When Thomas Earl of Stra fford became Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland, he was entertained 
in his family to teach the art of dancing; and having a good command of his pen, 
was frequently employed by the Earl to tranſcribe papers for him. In his family it was, 
that he firſt gave proof of his inclination to poetry, by tranſlating ſome of Æſop's Fables 
into Engliſh verſe; which afterwards when he came to underſtand Latin better, and 
had communicated them to ſeveral learned men, he publiſhed, and being then one of the 
troop of guard belonging to the Earl, compoſed a humorous piece, intitled, The Cha- 
I ratter 


3 


(a) Wood, 
Athen. Oxon. 
vol. 2. col. 378, 
379- 2d edit. 


. — 


dern poets, p- 
114. edit. Lond- 


1675. 


| 1 00 It was printed in large 8vo, and dedicated 
to Will 


0 G 1 


rater of a Trooper. About that time he was appointed by his Lordſhip maſter of the Re- 


entertainments in St. Warburgh's: Street in Dublin. But upon the breaking out of the 


Rebellion, he was ſeveral times in . danger of his life, particularly when he narrowly 
eſcaped being blown up in the caſtle 
concluſion of the war in England, he leſt Ireland, and being ſhipwrackt came to London 


in a very neceſſitous condition. Thence, after a ſhort ſtay, he walked to Cambridge, 


where his great induſtry and greater love to learning being diſcovered, he was encouraged 
by ſeveral ſcholars there, by whoſe aſſiſtance he became ſo compleat a maſter of the Latin 
tongue (a), that in 1649 he publiſhed a tranflation of Virgil [4], and in 165r a para- 
phraſe in verſe upon ÆEſop's Fables [8]. About the year 1654 he learned the Greek 
language. In 1658 he iſhed at London in' folio a beautiful edition of Virgil, with 
the ſame cuts, which had adorned the folio edition of his tranſlation of that poet 1654. 
In 1660 he publiſhed at London in folio a tranſlation of Homer's Iliad, adorned with 
ſculptures, and illuſtrated with annotations, and dedicated to King Charles II. The fame 
year he publiſhed at Cambridge in a large folio the Bible, according to the tranſlation ſet 
forth by the fpecial command of King James I. with the Liturgy and Articles of the 
Church of England, with chorographical ſculpture. In the beginning of the year follow- 
ing he received orders from the commiſſioners for the folemnity of fs Majeſty's corona- 
tion, for the conduct of the poetical part thereof, as the ſpeeches, mottoes, and inſerip- 
tions upon which he drew up for the preſent, The relation of his Majeſty's entertainment 
paſſing through the city of London to his coronation ; with a deſcription of the triumphal 
arches and ſolemnity : n 1661 in ten ſheets in folio. But ſoon after, our author, 
by his Majeſty's command, 2 it in a large folio, with ſculptures, and ſpeeches 
at large. About the year 1662 he went into Ireland, being then by patent made maſter 
of the Revels there, after Sir William Davenant had in vain ſollicited for that place; and 
he built at Dublin a theatre, which coſt him about 2000 J. the former being ruined dur- 
ing the troubles. In 1665 he publiſhed at London in folio a tranſlation of Homers 
Odyſſey, adorned: with ſculptures, and illuſtrated with annotations. He afterwards wrote 
two. Heroic Poems, one intitled; The Epheſian Matron, the other, The Roman Slave, both 
dedicated to Thomas Earl of Offory. The next work, which he compoſed, was Carolics, 
an Epic Poem in twelve books, in honour of King Charles I. but this was intirely loſt in 
the Fire of London in September 1666, when Mr. Ogilby's houſe in White-Fryars was 
burnt down, and his whole fortune, except to the value of five pounds, deſtroyed. How- 
ever he ſoon procured his houſe to be rebuilt, ſet up a printing-houſe therein, was ap- 
pointed his Majeſty*s coſmographer and geographic printer, and printed ſeveral great 
works tranſlated or collected by himſelf and his aſſiſtants [C]. He died Sept. 4, 1676, 
and was interred in the vault under part of the church of St. Bride's in Fleet-Street. Mr. 
Edward Philips (h) ſtiles him << one of the prodigies of his age for producing from ſo late 
« an initiation into literature ſo many large and learned volumes as well in verſe as proſe :”* 
and tells us, that his Paraphraſe upon E/op*s Fables, for ingenuity and fancy, beſides 
« the invention of new fables, is generally confeſſed to have exceeded whatever hath 
% been done before in that kind.“ 


In 1649 he publiſhed an Engliſh tranſlation of Japanenſis, being remarkable addreſſes by way of Em- 

from the Eaſt India company of the united Provinces 
iam Marquiſs of Hereford. He reprinted it to the Emperor of Japan, &c. London 1670 folio. 5. 
at London in 1654 in a royal folio with this title; Atlas Chinenfis : being the ſecond part of a relation of 
The Works 9 Publius Virgilius Maro, tranſlated, and remarkable paſſages in two Embaſſies from the Eaſt 


adorned with Sculptures, and illuſtnated with Annotations. India company of the united Provinces to the Vice- Roy of 


| 222 Mr. Wood tells us (1), that © this was the faireſt edi- Simmalong, c. London 1671 folio. 6. Aſia, the 


« tion, that till then the Engliſh preſs ever produced.” jt part; being an accurate deſcription of Perſia and 
[B)] In 1651 2 . in werſe upon A jop's Fa- the ſeveral Provinces thereof, &c. London 1673 folio. 
Blei.] It was printed in 4to with this title; Fablss Our author did not live to finiſh the ſecond — 
of Aſop paraphraſed in werſe, and adorned with ſculp- However this is looked upon as another part of the 
tures. Sir William Davenant, then in the Tower, Engh/o Atlas. E Deſcription of Europe ; not finiſhed 
and Mr. James Shirley wrote verſes in commendation byour author, who intended it to be the fourth part of 
of this work. In 1665, he publiſhed a ſecond volume Engliſh Atlas. 8. Britannia: an hiſtorical and 
of Aſor's Fables tc, with ſeveral of his own, ve, deſeription of Britain, & c. The firſt part in 
adorned with, ſculptures, and printed at London in o. All theſe books were printed on imperial pa- 
folio. In 1 1 he publiſhed at Landon in two vo- per, adorned with maps and excellent ſculptures, and 
lumes 8vo, Fable of Aſop, paraplraſed in uerſe, carried on and ſold by way of lotteries. 8 
adorned with ſculptures, and illuſtrated with annotations. under our author's name, A pocket-book of in 
CT Printed ſeveral great wwarks tranſlated ar cal England, and a new map of the city of Londan, as it is 
kfed by himſelf and his affifiants.) As 1, An Em- now built, &c. printed in one ſheer of large 2 
baſſh from new- Batavia to the Emperar of China, &. He alſo in conjunction with Mr. William 5 
London 1669 in. folio, adorned with maps, made a new. and accurate map of the city of London 
and various ſculptures, as all the following books, diftin&? from Weſtminſter and Southwark, &c. which is 
which he publiſhed, were. 2. Deſcription of Africa, fix feet long and ſix feet deep, with a long narrow 
Ke. London 1670 folio. This is the firſt part of his book to ibe the places therein; as alſo a Map of 
Engliſh Atlas. 3. Deſcription of America, c. Lon- Landon, Weſtminſter, and Southwark, and a ſurvey of 
don 1671, folio. This is the ſecond part. 4. Atlas Efſex, with the roads therein exattly meaſured, &c. F. 


OGINSKI (CHARLES) a gentleman of Lithuania, tranſlated into Latin Faret's Hon- 


of Refernam near Dublin. About the time of the 


vels in the Kingdom of Ireland; and built a little Theatre for the repreſentation of dramatic 


nite Homme or Gentleman, and publiſhed it at Franeker in 1643 (a). He dedicated it to () Is r2me. tt 
SaMvtL Ocrxsx1 his father, who had a conſiderable employment in the 2 — 2 158 
| recko 


| 20 


(85) * writethis in 
1703 · 


ortem placendi in 
aula, an, 1643 · 
Konig. Biblioth. 
p. 586. 


(a) See La Rela - 
tion du Voyage de 
la Reine de Po- 
logne, Part II. p. 
50, 58. 


wrote himſelf 
Grubendole. 
Wood, Faſti 
Oxon. vol. 2. 
col. 114. 2d edi- 
tion» 


(5) Idem, ibid. 


(1) Hyde. 


Trecko in Lithuania. 


OK O 


mentioned in the news 


There is no doubt but that Mr. O&1nsx1, who has been fo oſten 
papers for theſe five or ſix years (>), and who is at the head of the 


rty which oppoſes the houſe of Sapieha, is of the ſame family with him who tranſlated 
aret, . Had Konig ſeen this verſion, he would not have ſaid that Charles Oginſki in- 


(5) . vented in 1643 the art of pleaſing at court (c), for the title would have informed him 


of the contrary (d). One wrote a French ſonnet in praiſe of the tranſlator. This little 


poem is prefixed to the work, and filled with the 


abominable faults that can be com- 


mitted againſt the rules of Proſodia. The author of the Sonnet obſerves, that this book 


of Faret was already tranſlated into Italian, Spaniſh, Engliſh, and German. The Latin 
verſion is tolerably well done, but it is pity there are ſo many typographical errors. 


OKOLSI (SIMON) a religious Dominican, lived-in the: 17th Century. He publiſhed 
a book entitled Orbis Polonus, which is worthy of peruſal. Le Laboureur has cited it 


more than once (4). 


(a) He fometimes © OLDENBURG (a) (HENRY), a learned gentleman in the 14th Century, was 


born in the Dutchy of Breme in Germany, and was Conſul for his countrymen at London 
in the time of the long Parliament and Cromwell. He afterwards became tutor to the 
Lord Henry O Bryan, a young Iriſh Nobleman, and in June 1656, entered himſelf a 
ſtudent in the Univerſity of Oxford by the name of Henricus Oldenburg, Bremenſis, 
nobilis Saxo (b). He was afterwards tutor to William Lord Cavendiſh, and at length, 
upon the foundation of the Royal Society, was elected Fellow and Secretary thereof. He 
was a very intimate friend and conſtant correſpondent of Mr. Robert Boyle [ 4], ſeveral of 


[4] He was  @ very intimate friend and conſtant cor- 
reſpondent of Mr. Robert Boyle:) We have read over a 
great number of original letters of his to that great 
man, now in the hands of the Reverend Mr. Henry 
Miles; and ſhall preſent the reader with extracts from 
ſome of them. In a letter dated at Paris March 20, 
1660, he writes thus : „ Sir Ken. Digby will him- 
« ſelf aſſure you by the annexed of his reſpects to 
« you. We met lately at the houſe of a Chymiſt, 
« where the queſtion was agitated about the diſſol- 
« vent of gold, whether the univerſal ſpirit of the 
world in its undetermined nature, or as it is ſpeci- 
« fied and contracted to a mineral, be the menſtruum 
of that noble metal? The diſcuſſion hereof bein 
rather made by authority than reaſon, gave ſ 
« ſatisfaction to the auditors ; whereof the learned 


«c 


« Knight himſelf being the chief did moderate the 


action, but not determine the queſtion, interlac- 
ing the diſcourſes of others with ſeveral conſidera- 
« ble relations, whereof. two did raviſh the hearers 
to admiration. The one was of a King's houſe in 
« England, which having ſtood covered with lead 
« for five or fix ages, and ing ſold after that time, 
% was found to continue & of ſilver in the lead there- 
« Of. The other was of a fixed ſalt, drawn out of a 
certain Potter's- earth here in France, at a place 
called Arcueil ; which ſalt being for ſome time 
«+ expoſed to the ſun-beams became ſalt- peter, then 
„ vitriol, then lead, tin, copper, ſilver, and at the 
end of fourteen months gold; which he aſſured 
to have experienced himſelef, and another able 
« Naturaliſt beſides him. I muſt confeſſe I would 
rather ſee this, than believe it, though the author 
Abe a very authentique gentleman.” In a letter 
dated at London October 20, 1664, he writes thus: 
« To divert you and myſelf a little, pot Muſas has 
« ſeveriores, I ſhall draw to an end with annexing 
« ſome lines out of the penitential letter of Monſieur 
«« Sorbiere's written to the Biſhop of Laon, to make 
him employ my Lord Aubigny for prevailing with 
« our King, to interpoſe by the King of France, 
that Sorbiere may be reſtored from his baniſhment. 
« As much as he depreſſed the Chancellor (1) in his 
«« printed Pamphlet, ſo much does he now extol him 
in this unprinted letter. For he faith ; Facils alias 
« ſubjungerem literas, fi opus efſet expugnande ſummi 
Viri (meaning the Chancellor) indignationi telis & 
« machinis pluribus, quod de inſigni 5 clementid ſperare 
« zon auſim. Audit enim in patrid ſus hominum mitiſ- 
« fimus'; & ſane unus ille homo Anglis cunctando & par- 
'© cendo reſtituit rem. Quam laudem minime ' conſecutus 
« efſet, niſi a ſapientiſſima rege primarium regni munis 
* difficillimis temporibus, exul, cum de ſalute unuſquiſque 
« deſperaret, nec ambiens, obtinuiſſet. Nimirum ad id 
© operis aptiſſimum oftendebant ſuaviſſimi mores, ingenium 
« perſpicqx, infignis facundia, Eruditio multiplex, & 


whoſe 


« civilis præ ſertim doctrinæ uſus & contemplatio. Ad 
&« gue pot iſimum in illi 2 Ine ſatis attenderem, 
% feviorum ſludiorum E fortis mee tenuitas ve- 
&« luti nubem oculis neftris objecere. Eram enim, ut wve- 
* rum fatear, totus in admirationem Regie Phyſficorum 
* Londinenfium Academies defixus 3 ſcilicet Medi- 
&* carum ns tractabam Medicus, & fabrilia Faber, in 
interiora & ſocietatis ſagaciſimæ arcana admiſſus ; 
« ad alia autem p — & ld in Diario, 
« quod majoris eſſet ponderis, forte fortuna irrepfit, ab 
« inquinatis fontibus proc io, nec ſatis advertens, 
« hauriebam. Condonabit itaque Vir in illi honorum fa- 
« fligio pofitus, & cujus Son totum terrarum Orbem 
« pervolitat, homini in Litterulas ſuas bent affecto, ad 
« phyficas tantum auſcultationes idoneo, ſed * Avlywroplyices 
« & fublimiorum ſcientiarum ac Politices inprimis rudi 
« & ignaro, Cc. Sir, I want an Amanuenſis ex- 
«« ceedingly ; elſe you ſhould have received the whole 
„letter, which ar as much an abject ſpirit as 
« can well be ; and whereby the writer hath now 
« made himſelf hateful by all ons of honor, 
„whereas by his printed book appeared only 
« guilty of imprudence and PR In a let- 
ter dated at London October 27, 1664, he writes 
thus: © I muſt not omit acquainting you what Dr. 
Charlton affirmed to me of the anatome [at 
*« Greſham-College before the Royal Society, Octob. 
* 22,] that the veines on the right and left ſide of 
the heart were tranſpoſed, ſo that the vena arte- 
G rioſa was where the arteria wenoſa uſeth to be, & 
« wiciſſim 3 as alſo that Dr. Scarborow had aſſured 
* him, that in the body diſſected by him at the ſame 
time there had been wanting the muſculus pectora- 
* /is. He added, that when he and Dr. Ent told 
* Dr. Scarborow of the ſaid tranſpoſition of the 
veines, he urged,” that the body already buried 
* might be unburied again to give him the ſight of 
* ſo unuſualla ſtrufture ; which whether it be done 
or not, I cannot yet informe you.” In his next letter 
dated at London Nov. 3, 1664, we have the fol- 
lowing paſſage : & Dr. Charlton being called to 
« an account of his laſt diſſection, particularly 
« preſſed concerning the tranſpoſition, which I men- 
« tioned to you in my former from his own mouth in 
the preſence of others, who heard him, as well as I, 
« alledge Dr. Ent for a witneſſe of his aſſertion, was 
« obliged at our yeſterday's aſſembly at Greſham to 
«. yield, that he was miſta en, both Dr. Ent, who was 
« with us, and Dr. Scarborough, having, upon the 
6 unb ing of the heart, and a ftri& ſearch and 
« examination, found no ſuch tranſpoſition. Which 
« diſcovery of the Doctor's error ſpread by his 
very poſitive affirmation (which made me without 


 ſcruple deliver it alſo to you) addeth but very little 


« to his credit. In the meane time the other anato- 
„ micall obſervation concerning the defect of the 


0 LD 
whoſe works he tranſlated into Latin. He publiſhed the Philo/opbical Tranſaftiont from Ne. j. 
March 6, 1664, to Ne. CXXXVI. June 23, 1677. He died at Charlton near Greenwich 


in Kent in Auguſt 1678, and was interred there. | 
ry, with whom he had an eſtate of 60 J. per ann. in the Marſhes of 


of the famous John 


e married the daiighter and only child 


Kent; and by her he left iſſue a ſon, named Rupert, who was godſon to Prince Rupert, 
and a daughter named Sophia (c). While he was engaged in publiſhing the Philoſophical 
Tranſactians, he held a correſpondence with above ſeventy people in all parts of the 


« PeQtoral Muſcle > ang — Ent * 
* upon m icular enquiry, ng it with a 

6 A that the perſon, while alive, had 
«« not appeared deſective in his motions.” In his 
letter dated at London November 19, 1664, he 
writes thus: The n of France is brought to 
« bed of a daughter of eight months, which hath 
the ſhape of a More, and ſomewhat of that com- 
a prong z whereat that King is ſo enraged, that 
„ he hath baniſhed all the Mores, dwarfs, and Mon- 
« keys from his court, the Queen having a little 
„More about her, that ſeems to have ſo tainted her 
« imagination, as to give ſuch a colour and ſuch 
features that reſemble him. In the mean time, 
« the Queen hath been very dangerouſly ill, and 
« was given over by the Phyſicians ; but that Ma- 
« dame de Foupuet came and preſented a medicine, 
„ which ſhe — highly as ſuch a one that would 
* infallibly cure her, by bringing away the Secun- 
„ dina, which had caſt the Queene into ſuch convul- 
„ ſions, as made her caſe appear deſperate.” In his 
letter dated at London July 4, 1665, he writes thus 
concerning the plague then in that city. © It is a 
«« great mercy, that Southwark and Redriffe, where 
«« fſeamen are ſo numerous, and other people, that 
relate to and work in the Navy, remaine ſo free yet 
« of the contagion, that there are not above two 
« houſes ſhutt up in thoſe quarters. If it ſhould 
„ come into this row, where I am, I think, I 
«« ſhould then change my thoughts, and retire into 
the country, if f could find a ſojourning corner. 
« In the meane time I am not a little perplexed con- 
* cerning the bookes and papers belonging to the 
Society, that are all in my cuſtody. All I can 
« think of to doe in this caſe is to make a liſte of 
% them all, and to putt them up by themſelves 
« in a boxe, and ſeale them together with a ſuper- 
« ſcription ; that ſo, in caſe the Lord ſhould viſit 
% me, as ſoon as I find myſelfe not well, it may be 
ready to be immediately ſent away out of mine to 
<« a ſound houſe, & fic deinceps.” In his letter dated 
at London October 10, 1665, he writes thus: I 
« am very glad, that I have not been ſo forward as 
« ſomgof my correſpondents would have had me, 
in diffuſing the wonders ſaid to be performed by 
% Greatrix into all parts of the wal; and that 
„ with my owne aſleverations of the truth thereoff; 
« for I their intelligence much diftering from 
« mine ; h indeed I heard lately, that this 
„ healer did faile in ſome cures, but that it was 
about ſuch perſons, as had their ſinnews quite 
„ whithered, and their vitals totally deſtroyed, and 
the balls of their eyes loſt ; and that therefore 


„ himſelfe did ſadly complaine over, and much com- 


< miſerate the ill-adviſed journeys of ſuch perſons, 
„ ſaying, that God had given him the guift of 


4 healing, and not of creating limbs. By the very 


„ laſt I receaved this information, that a childe in 
Dr. Beale's neighbourhood is cured of the ſtone or 
66 er ſtoppage of urine, which came all, as he 
« ſaith, with horrid paine in threads or ropy, but 
„now, after the touch, is very perfectly naturall, 
and without paine. Having related this, he adds, 
&« It cannot be denyed, that innumerable great cures are 
<<. dont,; and tis not poſſible, that all expefations ſhould 
< be ſatisfied, without a general reflauration equivalent 
© to @ reſurrectian. And then he concludes, that he 
fame muſt ſuddenly fall, becauſe 'tis odious to many, 
& and winter hinders the paſſage, and himſelfe is tyred 
% auith the infinite reſorte, and men's expectation . . . 
«« Monſieur du Son being the other day at my houſe, 
« where we talkt at randome of many things, told 
* me among the reſt, that he had knowne the blind 
% man at Maſtrich, that ſees colors with his fingers 
5 ends; and had converſed with him a good while, 


« during which he had ſeen him play at cards with 


VOI. VIII. 


world: 


i better ſucces than any man he played with; as 
« alſo; to diſtinguiſh men and women from one 
« another by feeling their hands or necks, and to 
« diſcriminate the ſeveral colors of haire ; and laſt- 
« ly, to diſcern the beauty of women by their 
« voyce.” Inhis letter dated at London March 1 3th, 
1663, he writes thus: © Greatrix does certainly 
ſome cures by his frictions, inſinuating (perhaps) 
« ſome ſalubrious ſteams or ſpirits of his owne into 
« ſickly people's bodies. Monſieur de Son hath been 
* ſtroked by him ; and he tells me, that whereas he 
* hath been for ſeverall years troubled with great 
„ back-aches, (which indeed have been ſometimes 
* ſuch in my preſence, that he could not ſtirr or 
* turn himſelf without great paine, which ſometimes 
forced him to cry out,) he now finds himſelf, 
upon being ſtroked, very well, inſomuch that he 
= ſes, in caſe of continuance, to gce to ſea 
* with P. Rupert, in whoſe lodgings this cure was 
7 3 his Highneſſe, as the patient told me, 
having urged him to ſuffer the friction.“ In his 
letter dated at London A 10th, 1666, we have 
the following paſſage: I cannot omit acquainting 
you, that never a calamity, and ſuch an one, was 
„ ſo well boarne, as this is, [viz. the Fire of Lon- 
„ don.) "Tis incredbile how litle the ſufferers, 
though great ones, doe complaine of their Loſſes. 
© I was yelterday in many meetings of the principal 
citizens, whoſe houſes are laid in aſhes, who in- 
* ſtead of complaining diſcourſed almoſt of nothing 
* but of a ſurvey of London, and a deſſein for re- 
building, and that in ſuch a manner, with bricks 
and large ſtreets, leaving great intervals, parti- 
tions in ſeveral places, that for the future they 
not be ſo eaſily ſubject to the like deſtruction. I 
hope, that ſome of our Society will ſignalize 
* themſelves in this ſurvey and deſſein; which 
** when done to the ſatisfaction of the King, may by 
his Majeſty be offered and recomme to the 
Parliament. I was this very morning with our 
* Prefident, and ſuggeſted this buſineſs to his Lord- 
* ſhip, who liked it ſo well, that he intends to 
move it to morrow at the Councill of the Society, 
* which is ſummonned to meet at Greſham in ſome 
other room than formerly, our ordinary meeting 
places both for the Councill and the Society being, 
* as I heare, taken up by the Lord Mayor and the 
Court of Aldermen, as is the quadrangle for the 
meeting of the Merchants, pro tempore. I doubt, 
I ſhall find it very difficult to continue the print- 
ing of the Tran/afions; Martyn and Alleſtree 
* being undone, with the reſt of the Stationers at 
* Paul's Church-yard, and all their books burnt, they 
had carried for ſafety into St. Faith's Church, as 
they call it: beſides that, the City lying deſolate 
now, it will be very hard to vend them at the 
* preſent. I had hopes to have once waited on you 
* to diner to Sir William Morrice's, there to have 
“ opened to him my deſires of thinking on me, in 
« caſe the Latin Secretarie's place ſhould fall vacant ; 
« eſpecially now there is ſmaller hopes than ever of 
« Benefactors to the ſociety, and the Tranſactions like 
« to be interrupted ; but charges to encreaſe, I ha- 
« ving been neceſſitated within this 10 dayes to pay 
« 245. to the public for chimneys, taxes, and watch- 
« ing, which, if it hold long, will force me to 
« run away. Sir, if you would not think it a 
« trouble to ſallicite, by a line or two of your one 
« hand, my Lord Brounker and Sir Robert Moray, 
« to recommend me for the ſaid employment, you 
« would exceedingly oblige me. For though I 
« think they both have an affection for me, yet I 
« am aſſured, their care for me in this particular 
« would be redoubled upon your recommendation.” 
In his letter dated at London, Sept. 18th, 1666, he 
writes thus: * Your very obliging letter I receaved, 
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(1) Afterwards 
Sir Chriſtopher 
Wren, 


OLD 


world: < I aſked him, ſays Dr. Liſter (d), what method he uſed to anſwer ſo great a 
« -yariety of fubjets, and ſuch a quantity of letters as he mult receive weekly ; for 1 
„ knew he never failed, becauſe J had the honour of his correlj Mndence for ten or twelve 
« years : he told me, he made one letter anſwer another; and that to be always freſh, 


te he never read a letter before he had pen, ink, and paper, ready to anſwer it forthwith z 


„io that the multitude of his letters cloyed him not, or ever lay | 
Among Milton's Epiſtolæ Familiares there is a letter to our author dated at Weſtminſter 


* and delivered the annexed to my Lord Brounker, 
« who preſents his affectionate ſervice to you, and 
defires you would pleaſe to ſend the mentioned ex- 
periment to me, and reſt perſuaded, he will doe 
what is in his power for the perſon recommended. 
And I believe verily, his Lordſhip will not come 
ſhort of his words, and, which is more, I am 
perſuaded, if he had knowne my condition ſooner, 
that is, ſo very low, as indeed it is, whatever 
face I have put upon it, he would have ſooner taken 
« care for me. For he was pleaſed to ſay as much 
« to me, when upon this occafion I related to 
him, that my dear wife had brought me 400 I. 
whereot, upon our agreement of marriage, ſhe cal- 
led in 200, layihg out 100 upon furniſhing our 
houſe, and the other 100, partly upon the fine for 
the houſe, partly for other neceilaiy occaſions, as 
far as it would goe; and betore ſhe died, left me 
the other 2001. then in the hands of Sir Brocket 
Spencer and Sir John Cotton, from whom I re- 
ceaved them, (being neceſſitated to call them in 
alſo,) and ſpent them partly for her funerall, and 
payment of debts, and partly „ my ſubſiſt- 
« ence hitherto; that which the Tranſactions have 
yielded, being conſumed in my houſe- rent, and 
taxes, and duties, thoſe ſummes not amounting al- 
ſo by farr to what was at firſt imagined, and be- 
ing now like to fall lower yet. Having been 
forced to repreſent this to his Lordſhip, and added, 
that I had declined ſeverall offers of conductin 
young Noblemen abroad, which would at lealt 
have been worth to me 100 1. per ann. if not alſo 
ſome annuity ad vitam, after the employment end- 
« ed; his Lordihip told me plainly, that if he had 
« knowne ſo much by times, \ ſhould not have ſuf- 
fer'd ſo much, expreſſing PIE what ad- 
vantagious employment in the navy (but now pro- 
vided for) he could have conferred on me, which 
he believed I would have performed to more ſa- 
« tisfaction than he that is now in it. But yet he 
would be mindfull of me, and not ſuffer me to 
want . . . . Dr. Wren (1) has, fince my laſt, drawn 
« a modell for a new citty, and preſented it to the 
« King, who produced it himſelf before his Coun- 
« cill, and manifeſted much approbation of it. I 
« was yeſterday morning with the Doctor, and ſaw 
« the modell; which, methinks, does ſo well pro- 
« vide for ſecurity, conveniency, and beauty, that I 
« can ſee nothing wanting as to. thoſe three maine 
« articles: but whether it has conſulted with the 
e populouſnes of a great citty, and whether reaſon 
« of ſtate would have that conſulted with, is a quære 
« to me. I then told the Doctor, that if I had had 
«« an opportunity to ſpeake with him ſooner, I ſhould 
« have ſuggeſted to him, that ſuch a modell, con- 
« trived by him, and reviewed and approved by 
the Royal Society, or a committee thereof, before 
it had come to the view of his Majeſty, would 
« have given the Society a name, and made it 
« pular, and availed not a little to filence thoſe, 
« who aſke continually What have they done ? He an- 
ſwered, that he had been ſo preſſed to haſten it, 
before other deſigns came in, that he could not 
en conſult the Society about it. However, 
ince *tis done without taking in. the Society, it 
muſt ſuffice, that 'tis a member thereof, that hath 
done it ; and, by what I ſee, hath done it ſo, 
that other models will not equall it. And I hope, 
that when it comes to be preſented to the Parlia 
ment, as the Author will be named, ſo his rela- 
tion to the Society will not be omitted.” In his 
letter dated at London, Sept. 25th, 1666, he writes 
thus: “ I have good hopes, the generous inclinati- 
„ons of thoſe two worthy perſons, the Lord Broun- 
« ker and Sir R. Moray, thus excited by the ready 
<« favour of your recommendation, will prove effec- 
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tuall for my relief. I am ſure, I am eternally obli- 
wy ged to you for your ſo carefull a concern for me. 
our commands to me for my Lord Brounker, 1 
hope I ſhall have occaſion to obey to morrow, 
« when we meet at Greſham ; which perhaps will 
be the laſt meeting in that place, the Citty ſtriving 
hard to get that Colledge totally into their hands 
« for this time of diſtreſs ; which if they obtain, the 
Society are provided with another place to meet 
in, to wit, in Arundel-houſe, by the generoſity of 
« Mr. Howard.” In his letter dated at London; 
Octob. 16th, 1666, is the following paſſage : © The 
« other grand affaire about rebuilding the Citty, is 
not neglected neither, ſtri& injunctions being now 
iſſued by the Lord Mayor, in the King's name, 
to clear the foundations of all burnt houſes of the 
rubbiſh, within a fortnight ; which done, the 
ſurvey and admeaſurement of all ſuch foundations 
is to be forthwith taken in hand, and that by the 
care and management of Dr. Wren and Mr. Hook ; 
which ſurvey is to be exactly regiſtred, for the 
better ſtating hereafter every one's right and pro- 
perty. And then the method of building will be 
taken into nearer conſideration, and, tis ho 
within a ſhort time reſolved upon. All which may 
be more fully ſeen in the printed paper for that pur- 
* pole made public by the Lord Mayor.” In his 
letter dated at London, Sept. 3d, 1667, he writes 
thus: © I was fo ſtifled by the priſon-air, that as 
* ſoon as I had my enlargement from the 'Tower, 
« I widen'd it, and took it from London into the 
« Contry, to fann myſelfe for ſome days in the 
good air of Craford in Kent. Being now return- 
ed, and having recover d my ſtomach, which I 
had in a manner quite loſt, I intend, if God will, 
to fall to my old trade, if I have any ſupport to 


cc 


cc 


60 
60 
4. 
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prejudice me; many perſons unacquainted with 
me, and hearing me to be a ſtranger, being apt to 
derive a ſuſpicion upon me. Not a few came to 
« the Tower, merely to uire after my crime, 
« and to ſee the warrant; in which when they 
« found, that it was for dan deſſeins and prac- 
« tices, they ſpred it over London, and made others 


« have no good opinion of me. Jrcarcera audac- 


« ter, ſemper aliguid hæret. Before I went into the 


« contry, I waited on my Lord Arlington, kiſſing 

the rod. I hope, I ſhall live fully to ſatisfy his 
« Majeſty, and all honeſt Engliſhmen, of my inte- 

grity, and of my reall zeal to ſpend the remainder 
« of my life in doing faithfull ſervice to the na- 

tion, to the very utmoſt of my abilities, I have 
learned, during this commitment, to know my 
reall friends. God Almighty bleſſe them, and 
enable me to convince them all of my gratitude.” 
In his letter dated at London, Sept. 24th, 1667, he 
writes thus: Mr. is now printing the 
% Franſactions of this month, which will compriſe 


cc 


po- © alſo the two next precedent, and containe in the 


6c 2 an animadverſion on the Engliſhed let- 
«« ter of Monſieur Denys, concerning Transfuſion; 
« which tranſlation I diſowne for mine, inſcribing 
« this tract with Numb. 27, which the Stationer too 
« boldly preſumed to give to that tranſlated letter. 
«« I hope my cenſure on the there mentioned ten 
«« years conception before its birth here in England, 
« will ſatisfy thoſe ingenious Gentlemen of England, 
« that are concerned in that invention; of which I 
« alſo diſcourſed lately with Dr. Lower, who gave 
« mea kind viſit, and took occaſion to ſpeak of 
that particular; whom I aſſured, that I had no 
„% hand at all in the tranſlation of that letter, which 
« I was ſo farr from, that though I had the French 
« original, before any body had it'in England, which 
« was the ſame day of my confinement, yet would 


« I not impart it to any perſon, becauſe I fully in- 
f | 


* tended 


follow it. My late misfortune, I feare, will much 
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Auguſt I, 1655; 


there Decemb. 20, 1659. He tranſlated into'Engliſh, I. The Prodro- 


mus to a Diſſertation conterning ſolids: naturally contained within ſolids, &c. London 1671, 


in 8vo, written by Nich. Steno. II. A genuine Explication of the book 


of Revelations, 


full of fundry new Chriſtian Confiderations, &c. London 1671, in 8vo, written by A. B. 
Piganius. III. The Life of the Ducheſs of Mazarine, printed in 8vo, and tranſlated out 


of 'the French. 


« tended not 'to publiſh it without ſuch an animad- 
% verſion as T now have ſent to the preſſe. Mean 
« time, Mr. Martyn deals very mercenarily with 
« me; for knowing, that others will hardly under- 
take the printing of theſe papers, now ſo man 

of them have been printed by ſeverall, which renders 
« jt difficult for one to compleat them, without re- 


«« deeming the intereſt of 3 he knowing this, 
« I ſay, hath conſtrained me to abate him the rate 


« yet lower, ſo that, after the proportion he allows 
« now, I ſhall hardly bring it to 3o 1. a year. Sir, 
« T find the now Biſhop of Salifbury, Dr. Ward, is 
concerned for me; and I know, that he hath oc- 
„ caſſons to advance perſons to beneficiall employ- 
ments, and that frequently there fall places, that 
come to his knowledge, and for the ſupply where- 
« of his advice is deſired. If it were not, that you 
« muſt employ an Amanuenfis, I could preſume to 
*« intreat your favour of recommending me to him 
« and to his remembrance, in cafe any ſuch place 
« ſhould fall, that he ſhould heare of, and think 
« confiſtent with my office to the Royal Society.” 
Jn his letter dated at London, Decemb. 17th, 1667, 
he writes thus: I am fure, no man imagines 
„ what ſtore of papers and writings paſſe to and 
from me ina => from time to time, which I 
« muſt rid myſelf of, without any aſſiſtance. I have 
« no leſſe at preſent, than thirty correſpondents, 
« partly domeſtick, partly forrain. Many of them, I 
« am not only to write to, but alſo to do buſineſs 
« for ; which ires much tithe to enquire after 
« ſuch particulars, and diſpatch ſuch buſineſſes as 
« they defire, if I mean to be gratified reci lly 
« in ſuch things as I beſpeake of them. des my 
«« conſtant attendance on the meetings of the Society 
« and Council, and preſerving what is ſaid and 
« done there, and giving order to have all regiſtred, 
and reviewing all the entries, ſolliciting alſo the 
« performances of the manifold taſkes, recommended 
« and undertaken by the members of the Society, 
and deſtributing and ſending abroad ſuch direQi- 
« ons and inquiries as are thought conducive to ad- 
« vance our deſſein, r. I confeſſe, I extend my 


6 RR WOT, but I am afraid; I have 
” ched it ſo farr already, that it will breake, un- 
© leſſe ſomething be done to fortify it in ſome mea- 
* ſure, which I find not that any of thoſe, who are 
© upon the place, and cannot but ſee my daily labors 
* and toyle, are in the leaſt ſollicitous of, though 
© ſome of them are forced to acknowledge even in 
* my hearing, that no man in England would doe 
What I do, the terms I goe away with. Sir, 
* pardon me for this ſally; I am confident, you 
doe not much blame me for this complaint, which 
I dare lodge in the boſom of ſo good and noble a 
< friend, that in great meaſure knows my work and 
my condition, and upon occaſion repreſents it too. 
I have ſome e believe, that there are 
äperſons, who think the Tranſaions bring me in 
« a ſufficient revenue; but I will make it out to 
any man, that I never receaved above 40/7. a year 
upon their account, (and that is litle more than my 
© houſe rent) and now by a new agreement, I have 
been obliged to make, I ſhall not bring it to above 
* 36. a year at moſt. How ſtrangely therefore 
1 muſt needs ſhift for my ſubfiſltence, and with 
what diſtraction I muſt performe my tedious work; 
let any ſober man judge.” In his letter dated at 
London March 1oth, 1662, we find this um * 
The Biſhop of Saliſbury took occaſion the . 
* day of his own accord to expreſſe his great earneſt- 
neſſe to ſee me provided for, with a recognition 
for my labours, and concerns for the Society. He 
would, he ſaid, have it urged in Councill ; and 
«* was pleaſed to add, that he for his owne part was 
* aſhamed, that I was ſo long neglected, who had 
« ſo many years ſpent all my time and all my pains 
upon the buſineſs of the Society, without any con- 
* fideration for it. I confeſſe, Sir, I make very 
hard ſhift to weather it out; and I could be 
« contented it were infiſted on in the Councill, but 
that : ſhall + preſence _ favor _ to 
* repreſent a litle particulars, that paſſe through 
” = hands, and the difficalties I — e — 
* which I cannot ſo well ſpecify to others, as I know 
you will give me leave to do to you.” T. 


OLDHAM (JOHN), an eminent Engliſh Poet in the 17th Century, was ſon of Mr. 
John Oldham, a Nonconformiſt Miniſter, and grandſon of Mr. John Oldham, Rector of 
Nun-Eaton near Tedbury in Glouceſterſhire, He was born at Shipton (where his father 
had a congregation) near Tedbury, and in the ſame county, on the gth of Auguſt 
1653 (4). He was educated in. grammar learning under the care of his father, till he 
was almoſt fit for the Univerſity ; and to be compleatly qualified for that purpoſe he 


1. was ſent to Tedbury- ſchool, where he ſpen 


t about two 


years under the tuition of Mr. 


Henry Heaven occaſioned by the earneſt requeſt of Alderman Yeat of Briſtol, who hav- 


ing a ſon at the ſame ſchool, was deſirous, that Mr. Oldham ſhould be his companion, 
which would, as he thought, very much conduce to the advancement of his learning. This 
ſome time retarded Mr. Oldham in the proſecution of his own ſtudies 3 but for the time 
he loſt in forwarding Mr. Year's ſon, his father afterwards made him an ample amends. 
Mr. Oldham being ſent to. Edmund-Hall in Oxford was committed to the care of Mr. 


William Stephens, B. D. of which Hall he became a batler in the beginning of June 


1670. He was ſoon obſerved to be a good Latiniſt, and chiefly to addict himſelf to the 
ſtudy of poetry, and other police acquirements. May 30, 1674, he took the degree of 
Batchelor of Arts, but left the Univerſity: before he compleated that degree by detetmi- 
nation, being, though very much againſt his inclination, compelled- to go home, and 
live for ſome time with his father: The next year he was very much afflicted for the 
death of his dear friend and conftant companion, the Reverend Mr. Charles Morvent, as 
appears by his ode upon that occalion. In a ſhort time aftet he became uſher. to the free- 
oy at Croyden in Surrey. Here it was, that he received. a viſit from the Earl of Ro- 
cheſter, the Earl of Dorſet, Sir Charles Sedley, and other perſons of diſtia@tion, merely 
upon the reputation of fome verſes, which they had ſren in manuſeript. The maſter of 
the ſchool Was not a little ſurprized at ſuch a viſit, and would have taken che honour of 
it to himſelf; but was ſoon convinced, that he had neither wit nor learning enough to 
make a party in ſuch company. This adventure is ſaid to have been of ſome length, 
| a 


« © 


23 


24 OLD 


and to have brought him acquainted with - ſome perſons of note. For after about three 
years continuance at Croyden-ſchool, he was recommended by his good friend Harman 
Atwood, Eſq; [A]. Counſellor at Law of Saunderſted in 5 to Sir Edward Thur- 
land, a Judge, near Rygate in the ſame county, who appoi him tutor to his two 
grandſons. He continued in this family till 168 1. Aſter this he was ſometime tutor to 
a ſon of Sir William Hickes, a gentleman living within three or four miles of London, 
who was intimately acquainted with that excellent Phyſician Dr. Richard Lower, by whoſe 
peculiar friendſhip and encouragement Mr. Oldham at his leiſure hours ſtudied phyſick 
for about a year, and made ſome progreſs therein; but the bent of his poetical genius 
was too ſtrong for him to become a proficient in any ſchool but that of the muſes [B]. 
When he had diſcharged the truſt repoſed to him of qualifying young Mr. Hickes for 
foreign travels, not caring, though earneſtly prefſed to go abroad. with him, he took 
leave of the family, and with a mal ſum of money, which he had ſaved, haſtened to 
London, and became a perfect votary to the bottle, being a moſt agreeable compa- 
nion [CJ . He had not been long in London, before he was found out by the Noble- 
men, who had viſited him at Croyden, and who now brought him acquainted with Mr. 
Dryden. But amongſt the men of Quality, he was moſt r Nr by William 
Earl of Kingſton, who would fain have had him his chaplain; he declined that 
employment [DJ. He lived with the Earl at Holme-Pierpoint in ith age” 

| where 


[4] His good friend Harman Atwood, Eſq;] Mr. Rich, or a beggar, free, or in the fleet; 
(1) Natural Hif- Aubrey informs us (1), that © the frame and family Whate'er my fate is, tis my fate to write. 
tory and Antiqui- © of Atwood have been of long duration in the vil- 
ties of the Coun - lage of Saunderſted, in a lineal deſcent ; though [C] Being a moſt agreeable companion.) Mr. Robert 
3 vol. « the firſt I can find, ſays he, is one buried in the Gould, in his verſes to the memory of our Author, 
* « Church, ammo 1520. Of this family was Harman thus addreſſes him: 
« Atwood, Elq;. Ihis gentleman was a ſingular bene- 
« factor to this and other Churches, whereof he was The company of beauty, wealth, and wine, 
« a patron, by building houſes for the incumbents, © Were not ſo charming, not ſo ſweet as thine : 
and reſtoring the impropriated tythes, which ſacri- They quickly periſt'd ; your's was ſtill the ſame, 
6 lege had deſpoiled them of, and for which he de- A lambent, but an everlaſting flame; 
. « ſerves honourable mention; though his reputation Which ſomething ſo reſiſtleſs did impart, 
can never die, while any reſpect is due to ſo exem- lt never rake the ear, but reach'd the heart. 
« plary virtue, or while the celebrated Oldham bears Unlike the wretch, that ſtrives to get eſteem, Y' 
any vogue in the world.” And thinks it fine and jaunty to blaſpheme, 
LE] But the bent of his poetical genius was too flrong Nor can be witty, but when God's the theme: 
for him to become a proficient in any ſchool but that of the *© Miſtaken men (but ſuch thou didſt deſpiſe,) 
Myjſes.) This he freely acknowledges in a letter to a That muſt be wicked to be counted wile. 
friend in town, written in July 1678, in which he © Thy converſe from this reigning vice was free; 
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2) See hi | ſpeaks thus (2): | And yet was truly all that wit could be: 
un png (2) | « None had it, but ev'n with a tear does own, 
& ſeqq- edit. While filly J all thriving arts refuſe, : The ſoul of dear ſociety is gone.“ 
» 1723898 And all my hopes and all my vigour hſe 8 
In ſervice of the worſt of jilts, a muſe. [D] William Earl of Kin . +» « . would fain 
For gainful bufineſs court ignoble 4 have had him his chaplain ; but he declined that em- 
And in gay trifles waſte my ill.ſpent days. ployment.) The writer of his Life (3) obſerves, that (3) p. 16 
„77 ⁵ĩͤ v Yo our author, in his Satyr addreſſed to a friend, that is 
Oft (I remember) did wiſe friends diſſuade, about to have the Univerſity, and come abroad into the 
And bid me quit the trifling barren trade. world, lets his friend know, that“ he was affrighted 
Oft have I tryd, Heaw'n knew, to mortify from the thought of ſuch an employment, by the 
This wile and wicked luft of poetry; « ſcandalous ſort of treatment, which often accom- 
But flill unconquer'd it remains within, 0 yours it. This uſage deters men of generous minds 
| Fix'd as a habit, or fame darling fin. trom placing themſelves in ſuch a ftation of life, 
In vain, I better * there would fow ; and by that means frequently excludes perſons of 
Oft have I try'd, but none will thrive or ; " 3 from the improving and agreeable conver- 
All my beſt thoughts, when I'd moſt ſerious . ſation of a learned and obſequious friend.” In XD. 
Are never from its foul infection free : that Satire Mr, Oldham writes thus (4) : (4) Works, vol. 
Nay ( Gad forgive en Jay my prayers, | *g, 126. 
Pat can helþ polluting them with werſe. Some think themſelvues exalted to the ſky, : 
t fab lous wretch of old rewerſd I ſeem, 1 they light in ſome noble famihy. 
Who turn, whateer I touch, to droſi and rhime. iet, and horſe, and thirty pounds a year, 
1 BY Oo Wt I TH DP ETTEN Beſides th' advantage of his Lordſhif's ear ; 
Deaf to all means, which might moſt \ of ſeem The credit of the i 4 5 and the fate, 
Towards my cure, I run flark mad in rhime ; Are things that in a youngfler's ſenſe 3 great. 
A ſad poor haunted wretch, whom nothing leſs Little the unexperienc'd wretch does , | 
Than prayers of the church can difpoſſeſs. What flawery he oft muſt ; 
£030 EO WWW. Who tho' in filken-fluff and cafſock dreft, 
What was't, I raſhly wow'd ? Shall ever I Wears but a gayer livery at beſt. | ; 
Suit my beloved miſtreſs poetry ? When dinner calls, the i vt muſ! wait 6 
u ſweet _ of my lonely hours, | With holy words to conſecrate the meat; q 
Which thus ghde unperceiv'd with courſe : But hold it for a favour ſeldom known, 1 
Thou gentle Pell, which undiſturb d doft keep If he be deign'd the honour to fit down. I 
breaſt, and charm intruding care aſleep : on as the Tarts appear, Sir Crape withdraw, | 
ſay, thou'rt poor and unendow'd, what thi ? Thoſe dainties are not for a ſpiritual maw. 
For thee I this vain worthleſs world forego. = Ob/erve your diſtance, and be ſure to land 
Let wealth and honour be for fortune s flaves, Hard by the ciftern with your cap in hand : 
The alms of fools, and prize of crafty knaves. There for diverſion you may pick your teeth, ; 
To me tion art, auhate er th' ambitious crave, Du the kind woider comes for your relig. 
And all that greedy miſers want ar have. For meer * their freedom ſell, od . 
Ir youth or age, in travel or at home, Slaves to an hour, and waſſeh to a bell: = 
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Here, or in town, at London, or at Rome ; 
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'P) Life, p. 
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abroad in manuſcript, 
 <«« without his knowledge, he now thinks it a juſtice 


What it was deligned;” . 


mer, a Pindaric Ode. 11. Bion ; a Pa 
tation of the Greek of Moſchus, bewailing the Death of 


OLD 


where he being ſeized with the ſmall-pox, he died December g, 


of his 


age, and was interred with the utmoſt decency, 


1683, in the goth year 
his Lordſhip ending ws et 


mourner; in the church there (b), where the Earl ſoon after erected a monument to his 


memory [ EJ. He wrote ſeveral poems [Fl. 


his body ve 
tire was in his eye. 


He was tall of ſtature; the make of 


ry thin; his face long, his noſe prominent, his afpe& unpromiſing, but ſa- 
His conſtitution was very tender, and inclined to a conſumption 


and it was not a little injured by his ſtudy and application tb learned authors; in whom he 
was greatly converſant, as appears from his Satires againſt the Fejuiſts, in which there is 
as much learning as wit diſcovered. Mr. Dryden had a great eſteem for him G]. In 


And if ib employment of one day be 

They are but pris ners out upon parole : 

Akways the marks of remain, 

And 2. tho boſe, flill drag about their thain. 
And ww 


The menial tht 4 
1. 52 D 
With this proviſo bound; that he muſt aue | 


Let thoſe, that have a mind, turn 
And live contented by another*s plate : 
J rate my freedom higher, nor will I 
For food and raiment truck my liberty. 

But if I mnſt to my laft ſhifts be put, 

To fill a bladder, and twekve yards of gut ; 
Rather with counterfeited wooden leg, 

And my right-arm ty'd up, Tl chooſe to beg. 
I rather chooſe to flarve at large, than 
The gaudieft vaſſal to dependency. | 


DEI The Earl ſoon after erefited a monument to his 
J] The inſcription on it is as follows. M. S. 

Jon. OLDdxani Poete, nemo ſacro furore plenior, 
nemo rebus fublimior, aut verbis felicius audax ; cujus 


s to eat, 


famam bmni evo propria is conſecrabunt carmina. 
. ati . 


inter primo: ielmi Comitis de 
ingſton Patroni fui xus Variolis correptum, hes 
nimis immatura mor. 7 — & in caleflem tranſtulit 
Chorum. Natur apud Shipton in Agro Gheceftrenſs, in 


Auld Sti Edmundi Graduatus. Obiit die Decembris nono, 
Anno Domini 1683. Stati, 30. | 

FI Hure ſeveral Poems.) His works were print- 
ed at London 1722, in two volumes in 12mo. The 
firſt volume contains, 1. Four ſatires upon the T efuits, 
writter in the year 1679. 2. A Satire againſt Virtus: 


| we Pindaric Ode, Our Author, in his Advert: 


prefixed to his Satires againſt the Feſuites, tells us, 
that this Poem, * tho' the world has given it the 
4 name of the Satire againſt Virtue, was never deſigned 
to that intent, how apt ſoever ſome: may be to 
« wreſt it. And this appears by what is faid after 
« jt; and is diſcernable enough to all, that have the 
<«< ſenſe to underſtand it. Twas meant to abuſe 
« thoſe, who valued themſelves upon their wit and 
* in praiſing vice ; and to ſhew, that others of 
« {ober principles, if they would take the ſame liber- 


« ty in , could ftrain as high rants in 

« > Maul pong hn yr he inanded it not for 
40 lic, nor to paſs beyond the privacy of two 
2 but ſeeing it had the fate to ſteal 
and afterwards in print, 


4 due to his own reputation, to have it come forth 
«< without thoſe faults, which it has ſuffered from 
« tranſcribers and the preſs hitherto, . and which 
„ make it a worſe Satire upon himſelf, than 


ing Ode, © | logue. 4. The. 
551. from 2 ninth Lat d's . 
— horhan, 7/64 5. Satire a Women, wo by ber 
Fasten and Scorn, was the Death of his Friend. 6. 
Horace: Art of Poetry, imitated in Engliſh. Addreſſed 
by way of Letter to a Friend. 7. An Tritation of 


race, Book 1. 22 NN —5 June 168 1 8. Pa- 
rapbra ace, 1. 31. 9. NN 
| way hog y, Ode 14. 10. The Pre; of 


in Ini- 
the Earl of Rechefler. Ann. 1680. 12. The Lamenta- 


Vol. VIII. 


for 2 
„ imi- 


rion for Adonis, iniitated MN the Greek of Bion of Smyr- 
na. 13. Paraphraſe on the 137th Palm à Pindarit 
Ode. 14. Paraphraſe upon the Hymn of St. Ambroſe : 
A Pindaric Ode. 15. A letter from a friend in the 
country to a friend in town, giving an atcount of the 
Author's inclinations to poetry. Written in Juꝶ 1678. 
16. Satire upon a Printer, that expoſed him by printing a 
piece of his groſly mangled and faulty. The ſecond vo- 
lume contains, 1. The eighth Satire of Boileau imitated. 
Written in October 1682. 2. The thirteenth Satire 0 
F woenal imitated. 3. David's lamentdtion for L 
death of Saul and Jonathan. Written in September 
1677. 4. An Ode of Ariſtotle in Athenzzus upon lo- 
nour 3 5. Upon the aworks of Ben Johnſon. 
Written in 1678. 6. The ninth Ode of the third book of 
Horate imitated. Upon a Lady, overturned in & 
coach. Out of Voiture. 8. Catullus, Epigram 7. 
Initated. g. Seme Elegies out of Ovid's Amours, imi- 
tated. 10. A Fr t of Petronius, imitated. 11: 
An Ode Anacreon, paraphraſed. 12. An alluſian to 
Martial, Book 1. Hg. 118. 13. The Dream. 
Written March 10, 1677. 14. A Satire touchi 
Nobility. Out of Maonfieur Boileau. 15. A Satire ad- 
dreſſed to a ou that is about te leave the Univerſity, 
and come a in the world. 16. Some Verſes writs 
ten in September 1676, preſenting a book to Coſmelia, 
17. The Parting. 18. Complaining of Abſence. 19. 
Promifing a wifit. 20. The careleſs good Fellow, avrit- 
ten March 9, 1688. A Seng. 21. A Satire; in 
which the perſon of Spenſer is brought in difſuading 
the author from the fludy of poetry, and ſhewing how lit- 
tle it is eflteemed und encouraged in this preſent time. 
22. A Satire in imitation of the third Satire of Fu- 
wenal. Written May 1682. 2: A Dithyrambick : 4 
drunkard”s ſpeech in a maſk. Written in Augdt 1677. 
24. Remains of My. Oldham in werſe — proſe, viz. 
1. Ferſes on his death by Mr. Thomas Hotman, M.. 
Nahum Tate, Mr. Durfey, Mr. Thomas Andrews; 
— Thomas * M. — —.— Ec. 2. The 

ounterpart to the Satire againſt Virtue. 3. Virgil's 
Eclogue 8. tranſlated. 4. Upor the — of the 
Prince of Orange with the Lady Mary. 5. Ode for 
an anniverſary of muſick on St. Cecilia's day, ſet by Dr. 
Blow. 6. To Madam L. E. upon her re from a 
late fickneſs. 7. On the death of Mi Katherine 
Kingſtone, @ child of excellent parts and piety. 8. To 
the memory of his dear friend My. Charles Morwent. 
9. To the memory of that «worthy gentleman Mr. Harman 
Atwood. 10. Character of a certain ugh old Parſon. 
11. 4 Sunday thought in ſickneſs. 

[G] Mr. Dryden had à great efteem for him.) This 
appears from that Poet's verſes to his memory, which 
are as follow : 480 


« Farewel, too little, and too lately known, 

« Whom I began to think and eall my own ; 

« For ſure our fouls were near allied, and thine 

«. Caſt in the ſame poetic mould with mine. 

« One common note on either lyre did ſtrike; 

« And knaves and fools were both abhorr'd alike. 
To the ſame Goal did both our ſtudies dri ve; 

« The laſt ſet: out, the ſooneſt did arrive. 


Thus Mis fell upon the fli , 
Friend | ”, -- 


« While his young 
race, 

« O early ripe ! to thy abundant ftore 
What could advancing age have added more? 
It might, what nature never gives the young, 
Have taught the ſmoothneſs of thy native tongue. 
4 But ſatire needs not thoſe, and wit will ſhine 
% 'Thro' the harſh cadence of a rugged line: 
A noble error, and but ſeldom made, 
When Poets are by too much force betray'd. 


H 
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OL E 


the ſecond volume of à great hiſtorical, grogr 
<< the darling of the Muſes, a pithy, ſententious, el 


phical, and poetica! Diftionaty, he is ſtiled 
egant, and ſmooth writer. His 


e tranſlations exceeded the original, and his invention ſeems matchleſs. His Satire * 
e againſt the Feſuiſts is of ſpecial note; and he may juſtly be ſaid to have excelled all 


ce the Satiriſts of the age.” 


8 Thy gen'rous fruits, tho gather'd cer their 
rime, | 
« Still ſhew'd a quickneſs ; and maturing time 
« But'mellows what we write to the dull ſweets 
of rhime. 


(a) Pauſan. lib OLEN, a Greek poet, antienter than to Orpheus (a), was a native of Xanthus a city of 
Lycia [A]. He compoſed feveral hymns which were ſung in the iſland of Delos on ſolemn 


. 


« Once more hail and farewel ; farewel, thou 
, young, N rp 
« But ah! too ſhort, Marcellus of our tongue; 
„Thy brow's with ivy and with laurels bound; 
* But fate and gloomynight encompaſs thee around.” 
T 


(5) Herodet. lib. days, dedicated to religion (b), particularly in honour of the Goddeſs Lucina (c), who (69) bung. lib. 


4+ C. 35. 


(e) Idem, lib. 5. the country of the Hy 
p. 154+ 


he ſaid was Cupid's mother (4). He was the firſt that aſſerted, that Achaia came from . p.16. 
perboreans to the iſland of Delos (e). Others ſay (f), that (4) Pauſan. lib, 
he was one of the Hyperboreans who founded the oracle o 


Delphi; and that he“ * “ 


(/) lem. nb. was the firſt Prieſt of Apollo there, that is, gave one of the oracular anſwers, which 
"0 Þ zac 336. he did in hexameters. Mention is made of him in a paſſage of Pauſanias, which 
Romulus Amaſeus did not correct [BJ]. I muſt make ſome remarks on the ſupplement 


to Moreri [C]. 


[ He was a native of Xanthus, a city of Lycia.] 
Herodotus and Pauſanias inform us that he was a 
Lycian, but then they do not tell us the city in which 
he was born. The reader will ſee the name of it, 
in the two following verſes of Callimachus : 


O! h oretifuc; rower Avzi ow ßen leg 
"Or re ane Edyboio I9107ps Fo; yay . 


The Senſe is, 


{1) Callimachus, 
Hymno in Delum, 


ver. 304 p. 132. 
edit. Græv. 169 7* | 
For theſe repeat the Lycian Sage's ſong, 
« Which Olen formerly from Xanthus brought.” 


[] A paſage of Pauſanias, which Romulus Ama- 
ſeus did not correct.] "Tis this: Aung d & iy wpyoutre- 
| og Tv UAL An,, UH 9 KAN Foto as, . wo" Et 

(2) Pauſan. lib. Puitr Te, tAndr Ts ash Anf (2). 66 t Lyceus, 


3. p. 253 · « who was much older, a native of Delos, gives her 
the name of Eulinon, or ſpinſter, in hymns writ- 
« ten in honour of other deities, and of Lycina 
« herſelf.” Gregorius Gyraldus conjectures that we 
(3) Pro Delion ought to read zn inſtead of Ana; (3) 3 however, 
WW legendum. the correction 1 to be made there, but immedi- 
Lilius Gregor. ately after Aux; d; for, inſtead of o5 , we muſt read 


Gyraldus, de 
Port. Hiſt, Dia- 


logo 3. init. p. m. 
118. 


e and afterwards, inſtead of A, we muſt write 
Anke. This conjecture occurred to me before 1 
ſaw the new edition of Pauſanias: I have conſulted 
it ſince, and found a note of Kuhnius, Which ex- 
plains the paſſage after that manner. Here we have 
one of the cauſes, which have given birth to many 
chimerical authors ; for here we are told of a very 
antient poet, one Lycius of Delos, who owes his 
exiſtence entirely to the error of a copiſt. 5 
[CJ J make ſome remarks on the to 
Mereri.) I. "Tis an error to ſay barely, that Olen 
awas of the city of Dyme in Achaia ; for — Padfies 
called him Avwaiss (a Dymæan), he yet adds, that 
it is now juſt to ſuppoſe him a native of Xanthus in 
Lycia, after Callimachus Polyhiſtor. II. The fol- 
lowing paſſage is not very accurate: the hymns of 
Olen u/ed to be ſung, in the iſland of Delos, during the 
ſolemnities obſerved there for 4 perſons, by throwing 
upon wy of taken from the Sepulchre of the goddeſs 
Opis or Cybele, called by the Gretks Hecazrge. This pro- 


OLYMPIAS, the-mother of Alexander the Great, made herſelf ſo 
of adultery * her huſband King Philip of Macedon, that rced hi 
led that ſhe confeſſed to him that he was not the father of Alexander, and lac 


(1) Cuju (Au- even preten 
i) ſerarem nuper 

iſo Alexan- | | 
dri matre Olyms | 
piade propter flu- 
2 . « « Ning Philip tvorced her. 
METS. 25 no more than this in the 5th chapter of gth 
« Whole (i. . book (1); but in another place he afferts, that the 
« Avalus's) ſi - matter — 2 ht to 1 | 1 Which was 
, ter he bad the reaſon Why ſhe was divorced. Namgus mater gjus 
3 —— 2 as confſa viro ſuo Philippo futrat, a af 
„ Olympias, 20 ex eo ſe, ſed ex ſerpente ingentis magnitudinis conce- 


-[.4 She de herſelf ſo ft. 1 4 bery 
Ons Pity od bn N wy JA 


ſtrat (2); 1. e. For his 


fe 


bably was ied from a work of Gyraldus (4), Gyraldue, 
rs 4 we hon that the hymns of Olen uſed to - Dee. Hiſt, 
ſung in Delos, whilſt the aſhes, taken from the Se- Dialge 3. init. 
pulchre of Opis ſirnamed Hecaerge, were caſt. on a P. m. 118. 
numberleſs multitude of ſick and diſeaſed perſons 
who ſtood near the altar. For this he cites Herodo- 
tus, and adds, that Pauſanias ſaid almoſt the ſame 
thing: idem frre ſcribit Pauſanias (5) 3 but it is cer- 
tain that Gyraldus was miſled by tius Valla's 
tranſlation. This is not the ſenſe of Herodotus's 
Greek text (6) he is a little confuſed in that ce; (6) Theodot. 
and may be widerſtood in a ſenſe vaſtly to lib. 4. © 35+ p. 
that of Valla, as is plain from another 3 on print- m. 236. 
ted in the margin. Herodotus does not fay that 
* was ſirnamed Hecaerge. + does not {; 
mother of the Gods, but of a yo worgan 

who came from that country of the 7 48 Ad to 
the ifland of Delos, with another young woman 
_—_ | r two y 2 — 
this journey, to offer up Lucina the gifts for 
her, in — * to Go a ſpeedy — propi — | 
very (7). But as Pauſanias fcarce mentions any of („) A 700 
thoſe particulars 3 how therefore-can. it be affirmed, guru, 5. . 
that he relates almoſt the ſame particulars as Herodo- © To forward 
tus is ſuppoſed to have done? The continuator of . the birth.“ 
'Moreri would perhaps be very much ed, ſhould 4 3 + 
he be required to prove that the s Cybele was n 
ſirnamed Hecaerge, that is, who poſſeſſes the virtue 
or power of o ing things at à diſtance. But 
were the ſolemnity he ſpeaks of true, ſhould we 
not have an Afhwedneſday in the heathen Syſtem, as 
well as in the Popiſh religion, and that accompanied 
with ſome very ſingular charaQeriſticks of ſqperſti- 
tion? Perſons afflicted with diſeaſes of every kind, 
would have flattered - themſelves- with the hopes of 

tting cured, by the virtue of - aſhes taken from the 
— Opis; but then muſt have been 
near the altar, and therefore the epithet of Hecas 
does not ſuit; on this occaſibn.. If the r .conſults 
the learned Mr. im's notes en Callimachus (8), (8) Ezech. Span- 
he will find ſtrong proofs, that Hecaerge was not an hbemius in Calli⸗ 


(5) Idem, ibid. 


2 of Cybele, or of the Qpis Who was one of the machi Hymnum 


1yperborean young women that came to Delos with i Delum. p. 
offerings; but the name of a e companion of 593 ; 
Opis in that journey, * bes MILE © 4+ Ba: 


ECP 
acedon, that he divorced der 4 i 


. 


pie. Denique Philippus ultimo prope vitae Jug tempore, © Alexander's 

415 — 4 non eſſe palam LAs erut. Dug tx , mother, be- 

enuſa Olympladem, welut fupri compertam, repudia Ami- 4 — A Ar- 
| other Olympias had con- adultery." 

' felled" to Ning Philip her huſband, that ſhe had not Juſtin. lib. 9. e. 

& conceived Alexander by him, but b a ſerpent of 5. 

„% an immenſe bigneſs. And further, Philip* had 


« openly declared towards the latter end of his life (a) Idem, lid, tt, 


: * 


OL 


* 
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at the Court of Mace- 


(s) Seethe re- ſhe had lain with a ſerpent when ſhe conceived! that ſon (a) [BJ]. She is not the only per- 
mark [4] fon of whom ſuch ftories have been related ( 55 They are miſtaken, who pretend that 
(2) . re- Nectanebus, who was baniſhed from Egypt, and took ſanctuary 


married another wife, that 


that Alexander vas not his fon. For which reaſon 
be had divorced Olympias as a woman convicted 
« of adultery,” There are ſome diſſolute women 
who are very civil and complaiſant to their huſbands, 
which in fome manner atones for their fins : but 
(4) Hi Orxvp- Olympias was erofs and peeviſh (3); ſo that Philip 
Tiddc Rabin, had a very hard taſk upon his hands, being obliged 
Ivete nal _— to ſuffer at once both from the ill humour and from 


Sous n ” th ad 1 . . 
4 The ill hu- e adultery of his wife. 
cc — of O- [B] She had lai with a tauben ſhe had con- 


„ Iympias, who ceived that for.) 


Befides Juſtin's authority quoted 
4 was amiſtruſt- Above, 


* I may alledge what Plutarch relates, name- 
10 — ly, that a large ſerpent was ſeen Vins upon Olympias 
tarch in Alexan- Whilſt ſhe was aſleep; that the King having ſeen it 
dro, p. 669. A. through the chink of the door, loſt the eye which 
be put to that chink (4); that he alſo became ſenſible 

2 Arsch after that time that his love for Olympias grew leſs 
3 and leſs; that he lay but ſeldom with her after- 
J 51 St Wards, either becauſe he feared leſt ſhe ſhould bewitch 
pas rec, him, or that ſhe revered the God, who in the ſhape 
xaTwrrwri # of a ſerpent came to careſs the Queen. Non df wels 
140p0y — ana, ebf The OA „ rap 
na} Ie Sage, 19 eawel. rde OinirTy To ipula 12 SN 
14 „% That he 5 4 pDaup@T X Afyovow, &; pd? Poi]zy T6 Forrdxi; aß 
« loft one of his au d . ire ieee rug warydiag aur] »; 
„ eyes, which Cette ve ywaat;, ore 759 opener, os af ir den cd 
« the chink En, orig power, i. e. © A ſerpent, or dragon, was ſeen 
ve che door to ſes © firetched out over Olympias whilſt ſhe was aſleep : 
4e the God, who © and it is ſaid that this lefſened Philip's love and 
4% in the ſhape of “ fondneſs for her, ſo that he went but ſeldom to 
c © ſnake tay © lye with her, either becauſe he feared her charms 
« wiſe.” Plot, and incantations, or did not care to keep company 
in Alex. init. p. © with a woman who converſed with a greater being 
me 665. than himſelf (5).“ It is alſo aſſerted, that Era- 
toſthenes related that Olympias imparted that fine 

(5) Idem, ibid. ſecret to Alexander only, and not before he ſet out 

| for the war. Behave yourſelf, added ſhe, in a man- 
ner ſuitable to your high birth. H & 'Odvwrizs (as 
od Vir uo?) ap For Aue ind rd cha- 

hier, x; Opaoare worw v ü % rie Ne 5g lor, 
ici xtr d RU pers rde eric us, i, e. When Alexan- 
der was ſetting out for the war, Olympias (as Era- 
r toſthenes relates) told him privately the ſecret” of 
his birth, exhorting him at the ſame time to be- 
* have himſelf ſuitably to his * deſcent (6). 
Obſerve that according to Juſtin, Olympias's lying 
with a ſ. | hat 


erpent ha ed only in a dream. 
Queen dreamed 1 large ſervant enjoyed her the 


night ſhe conceived Alexander (7). One of our beſt 
erkkicks obſerves upon this paſſage, that there were 
in Macedonia, which were ſo eaſily tamed 
that the women uſed to put them round their arms, 
and round their necks, like bracelets or necklaces, 
either to play with them, or to cool themſelves ; 
whereupon he quotes Lucian's authority. Hoc autem 
Ef non abs re fuerit * (nam ex nibilb, ut ajuat, 
bil reperiri in Macedonia ferfentss, qui tam facile 
maanſugſieri poſſint, ut ex iit olim & puelle & matrone 
bi armillas, ſibi monilia facerent, vel ut animulas f 
AA oble&arent, wel ad 2 frigerandum. es rei 
aucrorem ciere 75 um Lucianum in Alexandru, froe Pſeu- 
8). ian does not mention thoſe brace- 
\ofe Necklaces ; but he relates ſome parti- 
cCulars, which are not leis 


| iſing. He alerts that 
0. the women at Pella ed to hed begs ſerpents, who 
5 ſucked them, and ſuffered 


S uffert 
them to lye with their children. He is apt to think that 
che tradition, Which was 1 abroad concerning 


Qympias, came originally from thence. i 
a * Neri ele State riluc, ig r » eeuc, 
as x) Uire e ine 2 wal rvyzeludo, 1 
ru &vi „ eee pan eee, r 
vAh Thus ono Hide val TeFle ro; Spe, Tra ol 
lus Tergro; Tap" ad vedt, 0.949 th. Ter Tapi de Oν 
re 0 


„nere. Two; de, 
. n rid, iv no 


- 


; 241 3C5 | Ae, ov 1. e. 
46 Tits there ſame lerpents immenle] Ange, 
8 * x * * * | Py „kat 431 * * 33 by N 


1 


don, debauched Olympias [CJ. She was fo exaſpera 


ted againſt her huſband when he 


e encouraged Paufanias to kill him. She was not ſorry that the 


* men, and lay with children: they ſuffered them- 
« ſelves to be trod upon, nor would they be angry 
« when they were ſqueeſed ; they even ſucked the 
« milk out of the women's breaſts, like children. 
(There are many of theſe ſerpents in thoſe parts; 
% whence it is probable that the ftory of Olympias 
« wasowing to her lying with ſuch a ſerpent, when ſhe 
& _ Alexander) one of he moſt beautiful of 
* thoſe ſerpents is ſold for a trifle (9).” Accordin r 
to Plutarch (10) the women of that * made ale 4 3 
of thoſe ſerpents during the Feſtival of Bacchus; for 863. Tom. 1. 
they took a pride in celebrating it with all the ſigns dit. Salmurien- 
of the moſt furious fanaticiſm. They took care to my TOR! 
make thoſe ſerpents creep upon the ſpears * which 
they carried in their hands, and upon the crowns 
which they wore on their heads, thinking the more 
to frighten the men thereby. Plutarch obſerves that 
Olympias affected to be more tranſported with fury at * In Latin 777 
thoſe ſolemnities, than the other women. H & / ſpears wrapt 
Ou, warner tri Crhdcare Tr; kl, g rs r 
irlgriar wy; iteyura BarCapmwripes, du pry dl NI : 
en des ich! aue rel Haro, i. e. Olympias, who 
« affected more than the other women, to be tranſ- 
* 1 with fury, and to celebrate that enthuſiaſtical 
*« ſolemnity after a more fierce manner, uſed to lead 
* hugeſerpents, which were tamed, in her dances (11).” 

| They are miflaken, who pretend that NeFanebus . , n Alexand. p. 
tebauched 2 as] Plutarch (1 1 that Necta- 85. 
nebus or Nectanabus, forſaking Tachus, a relation of (2) Idem, i 
his, who had made him General of his army, cauſed Ayefho, p. 617. 
himſelf to be proclaimed King of Egypt (13), and 
that Ageſilaus followed his The Perſians (3) See the ar- 
vanquiſhed him, and drove him out of Egypt. Some 9 
pretend that he took ſan in Æthiopia; but 
others aſſert that he went to the Court of Macedon, 
becauſe he imagined that King das 1 would aſſiſt 

powerfully againſt the Perfians. But, ſay ſome, 


(10) Plutarch, 
in Alexandro, p. 
665. 


(11) Plutarch, 


him p 
he was ſo unthankful for the kind reception he met 
with from that Prince, that he made uſe of all poſſi- 
ble means to enjoy Olympias, having recourſe even 
to the magical Art ; in 9 un * a great profici- 
ent (14). that means he made the Queen yield to / 
his eie that ſne conceived oa. by him, (14) Wo — 
It is added that King Philip diſcovered ſomething of an called Necta- 
this, and that after that time he ſuſpected his wife nabus, that be 
of adultery, which was the true reaſon why he di- ary re — 
vorced her. This is a mere ſt It appears from lies of wax ; and 
Chronology that Alexander was fix years old when as he funk them 
Nectanebus was driven from his Kingdom. I owe in = large baſon 
this obſervation to the learned Freinſhemius, and r. r bin the 
leave the whole glory of it to him. Nec defunt, mies ran ha 
ſays he, gui fabuloſum id quidem ; non tamen adul- fame danger. V- 
terium matris falſo jactatum adſerant. Quippe pul- genere ſur la Sta- 
ſum Ægypti regno Nectanebum, non, ut vulgo arbi- * £8 
trantur, in Æthiopias conceſſiſſe; ſed quum adverſus flo 1 1 
vim Perſicam in Philippo maxime præſidium ſperaret, 2. 4 in 4 
in Macedoniam vectum, magicis preſtigiis inluſiſſe 
Olympiadi, torumque hoſpitis temeraviſſe. Suſpectam 
quidem exinde Philippo, neque aliam tam intimam 
ivortii. quod inter eos ſequutum eſt, cauſſam, pro 
comperto paſtea fuiſſe .. (16) Cæterum Nectanebi (15) Feeindbe- 
fuga temporibus hiſce non congruit; ſexennis enim jam 4 Supplem. 
erat Alexander, quum ille ab Ocho victus, avitis qpibus in Q. Curtium, 
excideret, i. e. There are ſome authors wWho pretend lib. x: c. 1. num. 
V that this ſtory is falſe, though they acknowledge s. 
that Alexander's mother was not unjuſtly charged (16) 14em, id. 
„with adultery. The ſtory is as follows. Nectane- num. 19. 
bus being driven out of his Kingdom of | 
« went not into Æthiopia, as it is commonly thoug 
but into Macedon, being in hopes that King Phil: 
« would att him againſt the Perhans. That he abuſed 
« Olympias by the means of his magical arts, and 
4 delle che ed of his Hoſt. That Philip ſuf] 
“ Olympias after that time, which was the chi 
« reaſon why he divorced her afterwards . . . . But 
% Nefangbus's flight cannot be referred to that time 
% for Alexander. was fix old ⁊uben Nefangbue 
© au N 0% N Ochus, and abliged to abdicets 
** the Kingdom of bir aneghers,” 


world 
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world ſhould know ſhe was concerned in that murder [D]. At firſt ſhe was glad men 

0h See the re- ſhould think that ſhe got Alexander by Jupiter (c); but afterwards ſhe ridiculed that 
£2]. opinion, as appears from a letter ſhe wrote to that Prince [E], when ſhe knew that he 
; proclaimed himſelf loudly the fon of Jupiter, and would be worſhipped as a God [F], 
Antipater was almoſt perpetually at variance with her during Alexander's abſence z and it 

(4) See the re- Was indeed very difficult for a woman ſo ſuſpicious and fo ill humoured as ſhe was (d) to 
mark { 4]qut- agree with the perſon who commanded in Macedon, For that was the poſt which Alex- 


\ - = 
Forts ** _— \ 
— —-—-— — ⁵—˙sD«]ö on de 
— o - 
* > — — — * 
8 l — 
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filo. Nam gum is ad matrem ita ſerth 


rat. Noviſſime gladium, quo rex percuſſus eft, Apollini 
Sub nomine Myrtalis conſecravit : hoc phage: Ohmpiadis 
parvule fuit. Due omnia ita palam facta ſunt, ut 
timuiſſe videatur, ne facinus ab ea commuſſum non proba- 
retur. as 

we This appears from a letter ſhe wrote to that Prince.) 
of Jupiter Hammon. Whereupon ſhe made him the 


en he wrote to his mother, he ftiled himſelf fon to his 


* ander conferred on Antipater, when he ſet out to conquer Aſia. After that Conqueror's 
death his mother was obliged to retire into Epirus, whence Polyperchon called her back 
ſix years after. Arideus and his wife Eurydice, who reigned in Macedon, attem to 
prevent her return, but their endeavours proved ineffectual 3 the Macedonians declared 
(+) See above, for her, and by her command they diſpatched both Eurydice and her huſband (e). She 
1 t Nicanor Caſſander's brother to death; and having pitched upon an hundred illuſtrious 
the daughter of Macedonians, friends to the ſame Caſſander, ſhe cauſed them to be all murdered. That 
8 in che cruel behaviour made her ſoon loſe the love of her ſubjects; they all called then to mind 
Antipater's laſt words; and the advice he gave them on his death-bed never to ſuffer that 
| a Woman 
[D] She was not forry that the world ful know, Olympias reſerigft ad hanc ſentenliam: Amabo, inquit, 
ſhe was concerned in that murder.) The diſgrace oc- mi fili, quieſcas : ue deferas me neque criminere 
caſioned by her divorce, and her huſband's new mar- adverfum Junonem. Malum mihi prorſum illa mag- 
19) He married riage (17), exaſperated her to ſuch a degree, that he num dabit, quum tu me litteris tuis pellicem illi eſſe 
, Atta- endeavoured to perſuade her brother the King of confiteris. Freinſhemius is miſtaken, when he aſ- 
Ius's daughter, Epirus to make war againſt Philip; ſhe would have ſerts that 9 wrote to Alexander, that ſhe had 
— ſucceeded in that deſign, had not Philip prevented not deſerved to ſed to Juno's reſentment. M:/- 
5. or his niece, it by marrying his daughter to that King (18). She /aque piſlola petiviſſe, ne ſe nihil tale commeritam 
according to Plu- prevailed upon Pat ſanias to murder her huſband ; ſhe odiis Junonis objectare ** (23). Moreri, who (23) Freinſhemi- 
tarch- in Alexan- cauſed horſes to be kept ready to carry the murderer never conſulted originals, has given us the ſubſtance 1 Surplem- lib, 
dro, — mag off; and the very night ſhe arrived in Macedon to of that letter erroneouſly, becauſe he relied on the beg = _ 
| _ c. 94. Aſt at that Prince's funeral, ſhe cauſed a crown to tranſlation (24) of Freinſhemius. I do not deny but Agell. 13. 4. 
be put on Pauſanias's head, whoſe body was hanged Olympias's words ſeem to be a mere raillery ; but up- A 
18) 1 on a croſs. A few days after ſhe had his funeral ce- on the whole, if one would lay a ſtreſs on the literal (24) — 1 
lb. > cage lebrated ; ſhe raiſed a monument to him; and in- ſenſe of her expreſſions, one might aſſert, that this adgea to Vauge- 
ſpired the people's breaſts with ſuch a ſuperſtition, Princeſs does not deny ſhe converſed with Jupiter for- las's Freneh tran- 
as to make them celebrate annually a ſolemn Feſtival merly, but that ſhe only wiſhes her ſon would not flation of Quin- 
to the honour of that murderer. Afterwards ſhe boaſt of it, left Juno, who would otherwiſe be per- . Curtius- 
cauſed the daughter to be killed, whom her huſband haps ignorant of it, or who would not mind it, as 
had got by Cleopatra; ſhe had her killed, I ſay, in long as it was not boaſted of, ſhould reviye all the fu- 
her mother's lap, and then ſhe cauſed the mother to ry of her ancient jealouſy, upon ſeeing that new 
(19) Juſtin's be hanged before her eyes (19). Laſtly ſhe conſe- baſtard of her huſband, proclaim to all the world, the 
words may crated to Apollo the dagger, with which Pauſanias favours Olympias had granted him. Since therefore 
underſtood in that had killed Philip, and would have that dagger called this is all that can be inferred from the literal ſenſe 
ſenſe 43 by the name (of Myrtalis) by which ſhe went when of Aulus Gellius's words, they ought not to have 
— —— 42 7» ſhe was a child. She did all theſe things ſo publick- been quoted in Italicks, as though it were there 
went to ſee Cleo- ly, that one would have thought ſhe feared, leſt fitively aſſerted, that Olympias ſhe was in- 
patraonlyafter people ſhould not have ſufficient proofs to be ſatisfied nocent. The expreſſions (2 „ which Plutarch uſed (35) That is to 
the was hanged. that all this was done by herlelf. See whether I (26), ſignify only, that Olympias would have her BYs 2 
(20) Juſtinus, have miſtaken Juſtin's ſenſe (20). His flimulis ira- ſon keep his tongue: Now los is a great difference reQtly to di- 
ihid- p. m. 204, rum utrigue (21) Pauſaniam, de impunitate flupri fui een ſaying, J awill not be accuſed to Juno, and plas, ym 
205. querentem, ad tantum facinus impulifſe creduntur. Ohm- ſaying, I have done nothing, at which Juno can be of 
Thatis to Dias certe Sugienti percuſſori equos quogue preparates ha- fended. lian relates a particular, which ſhews (26) EY, 
(1) % buit. Ipſa deinde, audita regis nece, cum titub officii that this Queen made once a very pious reflection on i - 
y, Olympias, rarapliy. gtke: 3 # oh. oo * I cee, ne} Mi 
and her fon A. ad ereguias cucurriſſet, in cruce pendentis Pauſanie capiti, the weakneis which Alexander betray d, when he vn, Od waver 
lexander- eadem nofte qua wenit, coronam auream impoſuit : would paſs for a God. 47 hearing that he Tai js Sach- 
nemo alius audere, niſi hæc, ſupenſlite Philippi filio, potu- had been dead ſome” days, without being yet buried u Ae 
et. Paucos deinde poſt dies, refixum corpus interfettoris (27), cried out, Oh! my poor Jon, you have done all your 795 _ 
Super religuias mariti cremavit, & tumulum ei eodem fecit endeawours to have a place amongſt the Gods, and you t ſhe did — 
in foco, parentarique eidem quotannis, incuſſa populs ſuper- bawde not even obtained yet what ts common to all mortal * like it, and 
Riithone, curavit. Poſt hac Cleopatram, a qua pulſa Phi- men, the honour of a burial. A ov par ür Ja- » ſaid, -Shall A- 
lippi matrimonio fuerat, in gremio ejus prius filia inter- n Budo e-, x) Tre c, vio ad rd xengs diy, | \xander never 
fecta, fmire vitam ſuſpendio corgit, ſpettaculogue penden- » ien rau een alas x im, dg re da, 9 « _ . 
tis ultionem potita e, ad quam per parricidium feſtinave- rat ; i. e. © You would be placed amongſt the Plutarch, in A- 


« Celeſtial os A ſtudied it with all your en- lexandro, 


« deavours, an ve not been able to 

« even that which is the common right of all man- 
« kind, a piece of for a burial place (28).” 
This calls to my mind a joke of the ſophiſt Theo- 
critus (29), who hearing of Alexander's death; ſaid 
is countrymen, have a good courage, Gentle- 
men, ſince you ſee the Gods die before the men. 


8 
23) Alina; 


lid. 13. Co 
30. 


following anſwer. Pray, ſon, keep yourſelf quiet ; do [F] Alexander proclaimed himſelf the fon of Fupiter, E 
not fot up for my accuſer before Jus 3 for A will 4 anda ee as 1 d ele 22 


me ſome great miſchief, ſince in your letters you confeſs me 
ber rival. We 2 2 particular 7 9 
lus Gellius ; for Varro's work, from which he tran- 
ſcribed it, and ſeveral other Authors, who-mentioned 
It alſo, are not extant now, Here follow the words 
of Aulus Gellius (22): Ir pleri 


t'; Rex Alex- 
ander Jeuis Hammenis filius Ohmpiad; matri ſakutem dicit. 


Philigpi uxorem feftiviſſim? ek 


ly that of clearing the 3 of Olympias, who 
was thought to have act. againſt the | es of chaſtity . 
I ſhall quote my voucher for this, who will tell us at 
the ſame time vehal the heathen Oracles were 


| monumentis rerum become. We ſhall ſee, that Alexander cauſed the 
62) 22 ab Alexandro geftarum, & — in libro M. Varro- Prieſts of Jupiter Hammon to be bribed, that they 
4. mis, gui inſeriptus eft Oreſtes vel de inſania, Ohmpiadem 


might be prevailed upon to anſwer according to his 

delve; about Jupiter's being his father, 

ane, cupiens originem | divinitatis acquirere, fimul & 
12 | 


are, fer remiſſer ſubornat antiſlites, 


nit. ad Genet, 
p- 61. 


Fur Alex- 
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(30) Juſtin. lib. 
11. c. If. p. m. 
241, 242. See 
alſo Orofius, lib. 
3+ c. 16, 


(31) In the arti- 
cle Macro, 
remark [F]. 


(32) Lucian, 
Tom. I, p‚ Mm. 
256. 


\ 
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a woman ſhould aſcend the throne [G] was looked upon as an Oracle. Olympias there- 
fore, diſtruſting the le's good will towards her, went and ſhut herſelf up at Pydra, 
as ſoon as ſhe heard of Caſſander's arrival; ſhe was beſieged there, and obliged to capi- 
tulate for want of proviſions. Caſſander promiſed to grant. her her life, but he did not 
perform that article of the capitulation. He called the people together, and aſked them 
what they would have him do with that Princeſs : whereupon they, whom he had bribed, 


and who were nearly related to the perſons whom Olympias had put to death, required 


that ſhe might be puniſhed for all her cruelties. Their complaints were favourably heard, 


quid fibi reſponderi velit. Ingredientem . flatim 
antiftites ut Hammonis filium ſalutant. Ille lætus dei 
adoptione hoc ſe patre cenſeri jubet. Rogat deinde, an 
omnes interfefores parentis ſui fit ultus ; reſpondetur, pa- 
trem ejus nec poſſe interfict, nec mori; regis Philippi per- 
actam plene ultionem e (30), i. e. Alexander there- 
fore wiſhing to be of a divine deſcent, and alſo to 
clear his mother's reputation from infamy, ſent 
6 meſſengers before him to bribe the Prieſts, that 
they might anſwer according to his wiſh. The 
moment he entered the Temple, the Prieſts wor- 
« ſhipped him as Jupiter Hammon's ſon. He being 
* overjoy'd at the God's adoption, ordered, that for 
* the 'x thy Jupiter ſhould be conſidered as his father. 
He aſked afterwards, whether he had puniſhed all 
„his father's murtherers : the anſwer was, that his 
* father could not be murthered, and could not die; 
but as to King Philip, that his death had been ful- 
* ly revenged,” I have obſerved in another place 


(31), that a refined piece of policy was the reaſon 


why he would paſs for a God: he confeſſes it to bis 
father in one of Lucian's dialogues (32). -. I have alſo 
obſerved, that he behaved with more reſerve upon that 
* among the Greeks, than among the rf 

ut I muſt add here, that at laſt he left off that k ind 


of diſcretion: for he would have all the Greek Cities 


134) Idem, lib. 


LY C. 12. See al- 


See Plu- 
(35) in Vita 
Lycurgi Oratoris, 
p- 342. Clement. 
Alcxandrin- Ad- 
mon /t. ad Gentes, 

61. S. Chry- 


ſoſtom. Hom:l. 26. 
in Paſter. ad Co- 
rint. (Where by 


miſtake he aſ- 
cribes to the Ro- 
mans, What 
ſhould have been 
faid of the Athe- 


. nians, as Salma - 


fius obſerves in 
Lamprid. - Alex- 
andr. Sever- c. 
63.) S. Cyrill. 
in Jaa lid. 
6. 


(36) Eraſm. 
begm. lib. 
6+ p. m. 499 · 


Ans 


to make decrees concerning his Godhead. They 
diftered in the reſolutions, to which they came upon 
that ſubject. The decree of the Lacedemonians was 
ſet down in theſe words; Since Alexander will be a 
God, let him be one: A pwr d A binficas. 
Aaxeiudrin d ixina, inud; Aste Bo Alas 9256 


ad, Je 945 (33). The Author, I quote, did not 


know all that the Athenians did : he mentions only 
their oppoſition, to the decree, which Demades propo- 
ſed to them, namely, that, for the future, Alexander 
be reckoned the thirteenth of the great Gods (34). 
He was fined for propoſing ſuch an impious decree. 
This is all that AÆlian knew): but it is very proba- 


ble, that Demades did not deſiſt from his attempt, and 


that the decree paſſed at laſt (35). He repreſented to 
the Athenians, that they ſhould take care not to loſe 
the earth, by pretending too zealouſly to preſerve the 
heavens. Eraſmus did not underſtand that Orator's 
meaning. Quum Athemienſes, ſays he (36), wellent 
Mares divinos honores decernere, videte, inguit (De- 
mades) ne dum calum tuftoditis, terram amittatis. Alex- 
ander enim ambiebat Monarchiam. Abſurdum autem erat 


eos fic alium donare carlo, ut ipfi terra ſua pellerentur, i. e. 


When the Athenians were going to decree divine 
„ honours to Alexander, Demades told them, take 
care leſt you loſe the earth, whilſt you are about 
to preſerve the heaven. For Alexander aimed 
« at univerſal monarchy : now it was abſurd for 
them to place another in heaven, ſo as to run the 
danger of being themſelves driven from their na- 


« tive ſoil.” Eraſmus 1 that Demades was 


againſt beſtowing divine honours upon Alexander, 
and he makes kum reaſon in a confuſed manner. 
Theſe are two faults. The truth of the matter is, 
that Demades adviſed the deification, and the 

und of his advice was, that it was to be 
Feared, leſt Alexander ' ſhould conquer the country of 


the Athenians, , to puniſh them for refuſing him a 


place in heaven, See Diogenes. Laertius, book the 


th, page 345 ; you will find there that the Atheni- 
: I the Godhead of Bacchus to Alexander. 


| Yaioapuber 'Abpainr AAchesdhe, Ad ure, gte, ifn, 


Sagano relhrart; i. . When the Athenians had 
« decreed that Alexander was Bacchus, make me 
« then Serapis, ſays Diogenes.” I have obſerved. in 
feſſed that there were two things, which chiefly made 


vor. VIII. 


« mind, he began to conſider how he might uſ 


' the remark [F] of that conqueror's article, that it is they 
very little probable that he himſelf was firmly per- 
ſuaded of his pretended divine nature; for he con- 


and 


him ſenſible of his mortality; he lay with women, 
and he ſlept : he imagined theſe were two frailties, 
inconſiſtent with a divine nature. But how could he 
then imagine that Jupiter begat him ? A wound he 
received made him ſenſible he was a man, and gave 
him an opportunity to banter a little thoſe flatterers, 
'who ſled him a God, | 


This is true blond, and not the noble flream, 
Which from th* immortal Gods is ud to flow, 


ſaid he to them, ſhewing them what iſſued out of his 
wound. Tetwwar: d Tanyl; tis 75 , ws FOX (37) Plutarch. in 
rvyidba wer TWy FoAAY xig tied rwy aut Ons» TpoTayogtuns, Apophtheg. p. 


 FaxoNig 18 rere, Teri wir, aima, fi, w; oeare, 180. O. 


x) n Mt, ee The Te pits pwaxapoos 10, (37), 
7. e. Being wounded in his leg with a dart, as a 
* — many of thoſe, who were uſed to worſhip 
« him as a God, came round him, he told them 
« with a ſmile, This it nere bhod, and not ſuch a li- 
% quor as flows from the bleſſed Gods.” Some ſay it 
was not he, but Calliſthenes, that employ'd that joke. 
See upon all this Freinſhemius's Commentary on the 
7th chapter of the 4th book of Quintus Curtius. The 
particular, which Zonaras mentions, namely, that 
this Prince, finding he was going to die, would 


throw himſelf into the Euphrates, is not at all im- 


probable : for what artifices had he not made uſe of 
to perſuade the world, that he was a God, and to 
eſtabliſh the worſhip of his pretended divinity ? 
7 amgue omnibus preparatis quod olim prava mente conce- 
perat tunc efſe maturum, quonam mod crel:fles honores 
uſurparet, cepit agitare. Jovis filium non dici tantum 


| fe, /ed etiam cred; volebat, tanquami perinde animi⸗ im- 


perare poſſet ac linguis. Itaque more Perſarum Macedo- 

nas venerabundos ipſum ſalutare profietnentes humi corpora, 

Sc. (38), i. e. All things e prepared, and (9) Q. curtius, 
* ripe for the deſign he had framed in his wicked lib. 8. C. 5. 


« divine honours. He would not only ſtiled, 
but even be thought the ſon of Jupiter, as though 


he could yon men's thoughts as well as their 


« tongues, He commanded therefore that the Ma- 
« cedonians, ſhould adore him after the manner of 


the Perfians, that is to ſay, by falling down to the 
„ ground before him.” _ 


The Sieur Naude affords me here an opportunity to 
criticiſe upon him. Alexander, ſays he (39), would (309) Naude, 
make men believe, that when he came into the world, the Coups d'Etat, e. 
Goddeſs Diana was ſo buſy at Olympias's Hing in, that 3-P+ m. 318, 
ſhe did not think of going to the relief of her temple at 
Epheſus, which during that time was accidentally (40) (4) It was not 
conſumed by the fiames. Some ſlaves having acquainted accidentally, 
him with a remedy againſt the poiſoned darts of the In- fince a wicked 
dians, before he a, make uſe of it, he made the world wretch conf-iTed 
beheve, that God had revealed that ſecret to him in a ts wy that 

" 3p ©? 1 ; Vs ple, in order 

dream. But his inſatiable ambition having carried him to make himſelf 
fo far as to claim a divine worſhip, he found at laſt by famous. 
Calkſthenes's remonſirances, by the ohſtinacy of the Lace- N 
demonians, and by the vun he received daily in his 


Battles, that he ſhould never have power enough to efta- 


that new Apatheofis, and that a man muſt have 
wt greater Fa. my a little place in Heaven, than to 
conquer the whale earth, and ta rule over it, It is not 
true, that Alexander made the world believe, that 
Diana was ſo buſy about 2 lying un, that 
ſhe ſuffered the temple of Epheſus to t. It 
was a thought of an hiſtorian, whom Plutarch ridi- 
cules (41): but no body aſcribed it to Alexander. | 8 
Did the cedemonians ſe his deification ? Did ticle For A- 
they not make a decree for it (42) ? And though 2414, quota · 
they gave it a malicious turn, yet it cannot be ſaid tion (9). 
that they thwarted his deſign. | "I 

G] The advice Antipater gave them on his death 4) _ 
bed, never to. ſuffer that a woman /pould ou - (33). 

one. 
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43) Diodor. 
L lib. 19+ 
C+ 9. 


(44) Dionys. 
Lambin. in Cor- 
nel. Nepot- p 
345. edit, Pariſ. 


| 1569. 


See Mata- 
ay de Matago- 
nibus adverſus I- 
talagalliam five 
Antifrancogalli- 


am Antonii Ma- 


| tharelli, 3 245 


246. 


6) It is a work 
2 2 ch he con- 
demus the reign 
of the women. 
See above, the 
article of HoT- 
MAN, quotation 

19), and remark 
II. atthe break. 


| (47) Juſtin. lib. 


_— frm 


OLY 


and ſhe was condemned to death (F). She ſuffered it with courage, and gave even then 
particular proofs of modeſty H]. I read no where but in a modern writer, that the 


throne.) This is a particular, which Diodorus Siculus 
has tranſmitted to us (43). Lambinus tranſcribed in 
one of his books the whole chapter, in which that 
antient hiſtorian diſplays Olympias's cruelties; and 
he did it unqueſtionably with a deſign to give more 
weight to his —_— Talibus, & _ —_— of 
muſtis facinoribus iram ſuam explens (Olympias 

Fin hoc Ved, ut Macedones | = *.. —— 
rentur. Ommes enim Antipatri verba memoria repete- 
bant, qui tanquam oracula fundens, & waticinans, 
Macedones moriens hortatus g, UT NE UNQUAM MU- 
LIEREM SINERENT REGNI CLAVUM TENERE. Hae- 
nus Diodorus. i. e. Olympias proſecuting her re- 
« venge, ſuch wicked and — attempts, 
„ ſoon made the Macedonians deteſt her cruelty : 
«« for they all called to mind the words of Antipater, 
« who being on his death-bed, as though he had 
« been propheſying, and delivering Oracles, adviſed 
* his 2 2 never to ſuffer that a woman ſhould 
« ſway the ſcepter. Thus far Diodorus Siculus.“ In 
order to vindicate Antipater's advice, Lambinus adds 
the following reflection: Præclarè werd Antipater. 
Nam fi mulieres omnes jure civili propter infirmitatem con- 
ſilii in tutorum ſunt poteflate, neque ſuarum rerum geren- 
darum ſunt domine aut arbitræ, & quod mulier fine tu- 
tore promiſerit, id ratum non eft neque debetur, quanto 
minus debet mulieri reipub. procuratio, & regni admini- 
ftrandi poteflas permitti, aut committi ? & ft viri inter- 
„ quorum maxime propria eft fortitudb, quique ſapi- 
entiores & cordatiores ſolent eſſè natura, imperium adepti, 
tamen licentia corrumpuntur, ac depravantur : quid a 
mulieribus, quibus mihil natura finxit mollius, neque mo- 
bilius, neque infirmius, expectandum (44) ? i. e. This 
« is admirably well obſerved by Antipater. For if 
« by the civil law, all the women, on account of their 
« weakneſs of mind, are under the care of guardi- 
ans, and have not the power and authority to ma- 
nage their own affairs, and if what a woman pre 
« miſes without the conſent of her guardian, be 
« void and of no effect, how much leſs ought a wo- 
« man to be truſted with the adminiſtration of a 
« Kingdom or State? And if even the men, to whom 
« ſtrength of mind belongs in a more | 
« ner, and ow to = wa and prudent, 
are deprav corrupted by an unlimi er, 
« what can be expected from the ws ths 
„ whom there is nothing in nature more tender, 
« weak, and inconſtant ?” Is it not poſſible to con- 
demn more ſtrongly the conduct of thoſe nations, 
who truſt women with the ſovereign power ; and yet 


Lambinus publiſhed his book at Paris, with the King's 


licence, and even dedicated it to Charles the IXth, at 
a time when Catharine de Medicis had the whole 
royal authority in her own hands. We ought not to 


wonder that he had then ſuch thoughts: that Queen's 


bad adminiftration would have raiſed them in the 


mind even of thoſe, who had been the leaſt prepoſ- 


ſeſſed in favour of the Salic Law: but we may be ſur- 
priſed that he had courage to p_ his thoughts, 
and that he did not pay dear for his boldneſs. People 
did not take notice of his reflection; which is the 


reaſon why Francis Hotman (45) afked his adverſa- 


gainſt his Fran- 


ries, why they made ſuch an _ a 4 
ps, whereas they 


cogallia (46), printed beyond the A 


ſaid nothing againſt Lambinus, whoſe work was print 


ed even at Paris. 


moſt abandoned wretches will ſooner forſake virtue 
itſelf, than the appearance of virtue. We have here 
a woman, who had been divorced for her adultery, 
and who was alſo guilty of the moſt enormous crimes, 
and who yet employs her laſt cares, that when ſhe 
ſhould come to fall, her cloaths ſhould be ſo diſpoſed, 
as to hide from men's ſight all that modeſty forbids 
to ſhew. Jnſuper exſpirans capillis os, wefle crura con- 


teæiſſe fertur, ne quid poſſet in corpore ejus indecorum vi- 


deri (47), i. e. It is alſo ſaid, that when ſhe expi- 


red, ſhe covered her face with her hair, and her 
* thighs with her gown, that nothing indecent might 


« be ſeen in her body.” Such a care is leſs to be 
wondered at in Polyxena, who was a young virgin, 


and very virtuous ; Euripides did not forget to ob- 


thing, whereupon ſhe turned back to put it down. C caderer, caſ- 


icular man- 


ſerpent 


ſerve, that ſhe took all poſſible care not to fall inde- (43) She had alſo 
the coura 

cently (48). behold the iroke 

that was given 
her. See Mon- 
ſieur Drelincourt, 
p- 126, of his A- 
chilleus Index, 

3. . © When ſhe died, ſhe took care to fall decently, Wbere you will 


« and to hide what it is proper to conceal from the * 
« eyes of men.“ 


obſervations con- 
cerning Poly xe- 
Pliny the younger obſerves the ſame thing, con- 
cerning the great veſtal, whom Domitian condemned 1 
to be buried alive. Quinetiam quum in illud ſubterra- 2 4g 
neum cubiculum demitteretur, hefyſetque deſeendenti flola, 568. p. m. 35. 
vertit ſe, ac recollegit. Cumque ei carnifex manum da- Ste alio Ovid's 
ret, adverſata gi, & refiluit : fardumque contactum qua- Metam lib. 13, 
i plant a cafto puroque corpore noviſſima ſanctitate rejecit : whine tis oye of 
, a . \ , * Fe. 
omnibuſque numeris ts, Tony via tg WEN Tunc quoque cura 
pres Trove (50); i. ce. © When they let her down into fur partes wela- 
« that ſubterraneous chamber, her gown ſtuck at ſome- 7* fegendas 


HA, & Herve, Je 
N. mores gu woxima; mirc, 
Kreer lun J, & af lu Spar” wpriver xpicr (49. 


« And when the executioner offered her his hand, . 
« ſhe refuſed it, and ſtarted back, and would not « And as the 
« ſuffer the filthy touch on her pure and chaſte * fell, ſhe trove 
*« body, which was a wy, 12 7 4. gr "x — decent 
« ſhe was in eyery re o modeſt, that ſhe took all ._, ; 

« poſſible care to fall decently.” I ſay nothing of .. btw 7 
the Amazon Penthaſilea; for the Poet who obſerves, „ care to hide.” 
that when ſhe expired, ſhe fell from her horſe with- 

out ſhewing any thing, gives us room to think it (50) Plinius, 
happened ſo by mere chance. Epiſt. 11. lib. 
4+ p. m. 240. 


HNA win xo, x; dee, 
Egan; ite xar beg. is Ar , 
"Hoe . if rude in e (619 (51) Quintus Ca- 


pro- i. e. She is ſoon mingled with duſt, and dies: the laber, in Sup- 


plem. Homeri, 


« fell decently upon the ground; nor did any thing lib- 1. ver. 619. 
= pr, wes; her beautiful bod ; for ſhe lay all along P. m. 168. 
« on her belly.” 4 ES, | 


But what ſhall we ſay of Cæſar, the moſt immodeſt of 

all men, who yet took a' precaution like that of Po- 

lyxena ? Utque animadvertit undique ſe firiftis pugionibus 
peti, toga caput obwvobvit : foul for ra manu finum ad 
| ima crura row quo honeſtius . 8 etiam 2 

corporis parte welata (52), i. e. erving that he . 
Was ee ich drawn daggers, 'S levelled . 
at him, he covered his head with his gown, and 

„with his left hand he let it down alſo over his 

„ thighs, that the loweſt parts of his body being all 

« covered, he might fall more decently.” We muſt 

ſay, not only that laſciviouſneſs is kept within cer- 

tain bounds, even in thoſe perſons, in whom it 

reigns ; but alſo that there are ſome men, who being 

moſt diſſolute in their actions, do yet moſt ſtrictly 

obſerve all the rules of decency in their words, and 

outward behaviour (53). Here follows a beautiful (53) c n 
deſcription of the courage, which Olympias ſhewed hh wth the ae 
the laſt day of her life. Sed Ohmpias ubi obſtinatos tice Narrus 
venire ad Lr vidit, wvefle regali, duabus ancillis (An) as 
innixa u obviam procedit. Viſa, percuſſores mark [ þ 
attoniti fortuna majeſtatis prioris, tot in ea memorie 

occurrentibus regum ſuorum nominibus, ſubſtiterunt ; do- 


\ nec à Caſſandro miſſi ſunt, qui eam con oderent, non re- 
[H] She ſuffered death with courage, and gave even ie ſunt, q fe 1 re 


then particular proofs of modefly.] So true is it, that the 


Fugientem gladium, nec wulnera, aut muliebriter wocife- 
rantem, 72 wvirorum more fortium, pro gloria veteris pro- 
ſapie, morti ſuccumbentem, ut 72 poſſes etiam in 
moriente matre cognoſcere (54), i. e. But when Olym- Ain, lib, 
« pias beheld a number of armed men coming di- (54) Jul 2 
« realy to her with a deſign to kill her, ſhe went re- 128 od : 
« ſolutely to meet them, being dreſſed in her royal 
« garment, and leaning on two of her women. The 
« murtherers were ſtruck with awe, at the ſight of 
« her anicient majeſty, which called to their mind the 
« names of ſo many of their Kings, whom they beheld 
« in her perſon ; they did not perform their deſign ; 
« but Caſſander ſent ſome other perſons who ſtabbed 
* the Queen. She did not endeavour to ward off the 
_ 4 blow, nor to avoid the wound ; ſhe did not cry or 
% lament like a woman, but ſhe fell like the braveſt 
„ men, in a manner becoming the glory of her an- 
3 | 3 ceſtors; 


ar- 
8 


ib. 


| 
7 
. 
* VI 
35 

, 


(55) Sho. A- 
pollinaris, carm. 
2. ver. 121. 


(56) That is to 
ſay, Caſaubon, 


in Sueton. Au- 4 


guſt, Ce 94+ 


(57) In the re- 


. 


(58) Freinſhe- 
mius, in Q. Cur- 
tium, lib. 4. c- 7+ 
num. 25. 


OL V 


ſerpent which lay with her, left ſpots upon her body, which never wore away [7]. This 


< ceſtors ; ſo that one might know Alexander again, 
« even in the perſon of his expiring mother.” This 
ſhews that they, who aſſert, that cruelty is a fign of a 
baſe mind, and that nothing is ſo mean and cringing. 
as a barbarous and guilty ſoul, when it is deſtitute of 


all hopes, may be refuted by great and remarkable 
inſtances, 


[1] I read no where, — 7 2 8 
the nt, which lay with her, ts upon 
— wore .] Savaro is the modern 1 
ter I mean : I ſhall tranſcribe his words, after quo- 
ting the text of Sidonius Apollinaris, which he com- 
ments. 


Magnus Alexander, nec non 
Concepti ſerpente Des: Pharbumque, Fovemęne 
Diviſere ſibi: namque horum aſs unus 
Cynifia ſub Scyrte patrem maculis genitricis. 

| Her 71 ſeſe gaudebat Paberi, 
Paæonii jatans Epidauria figna draconis (5 5). 


1. . © Alexander the Great, and Auguſtus, ate ſaid 
« to have been conceived by a God in the ſhape of a 
« ſerpent ; they have divided Jupiter and Apollo 
« between them. 'The former would reſtore his mo- 
« ther's reputation, by looking for his father in the 
<< temple of Jupiter Hammon: the latter boaſted to 
« be thought the ſon of Apollo, and took a pride in 
« the marks, which the Epidaurian ſerpent left on 
« his mother's body.” 


1 


Savaro's note on the fourth of theſe fix lines, is 
as follows: Hæc de Alexandro difta ſunt, non de Au- 
guſlo, ut vir defus (56) ſeribit, qui quidem Alexander 

ebat patrem ſuum inſignitum ſerpentis maculis, 2 
infienita erat Olympias mater, qua cum Jupiter H 
mon 47 ec ie ſerpentis concubuerat, & ſerpentinas macu- 
las inuſſerat ſui-concubitus teftes. Idem, de Accia Auguſt 
matre, Sueton. cap. 94. i. e. his is ſaid of Alex- 
« ander, and not of Auguſtus, as a learned man (Caſau- 
« bon) writes: Alexander looked for his father, who 
« was to be remarkable by the ſpots of a page 
« with which his mother Olympias was marked: 
« Jupiter Hammon having lain with her in the ſha 
0 of: a ſerpent, and having marked her with his ſpots, 
&« as ſo many proofs of his lying with her. The ſame 
« js obſerved of Accia, Auguſtus's mother. Sueto- 
« nius in Auguſt. chap. 94.” He is in the right to 
aſſert, that that line relates to Alexander, and not to 
Auguſtus. But where did he read that Y had 
on her body the marks of the animal, whoſe ſhape 
Jupiter boxrowed ? It is not mentioned by any wri- 
ter : I imagine therefore, that the ſpots, the Poet 
ſpeaks of, are thoſe of that Queen's reputation : he 
means, no doubt, that Alexander looked for his fa- 
ther in the temple of Jupiter Hammon, in order to 
blot out thoſe ſpots, that is to ſay, to reſtore his mo- 
ther's reputation. The words which I have quoted 
from juſtin (57), lead us to that ſenſe. I had made 
this obſervation, before I conſulted Freinſhemius's 
Commentary, where I met with the ſame criticiſm 
on Savaro's. opinion. Neſcio num ita potius V 
fit Sidonius Carm. 2. 124. ubi dicit quafiſe Alexan- 
drum Cynifia ſub Syrte patrem maculis genitricis ; 
quam, ut explicat Vir doctiſſimus, de maculis a concubitu 
draconis, in matris corpore reliftis, ut nimirum Sidonius 
velit, eum per infamiam matris, quam eo modo adulterii 
ream agebat, Hanmanem fibi patrem quefiviſſe. Certe 
enim de maculis ejus generts ſerpentinis nihil recordor legi/- 
fe, quod ad Grade pertineat (58). If Atia, the mo- 
ther of Auguſtus, was meant here, we ſhould be 
obliged to ſpeak otherwiſe : for we read in Suetoni- 
us, that the marks ſhe had on her body, after a ſerpent 


had lain with her, prevented her ever after, durin 


her whole life, from going to the bath, becauſe ſhe di 


not care to ſhew, her ſpotted body. \ This ſtory is ſo 


ſtrong and wonderful, that if it were true, it would 
t all the Free-thinkers to à vou ut. Let me beg 
1 cry to tranſeribe it here. In Hſelpiadis Mendetis 


_ ©1000 uptrer libris lego, Atiam, cum ad ſolenne Apellinis 
1 ſacrum . nacte weniſſet, pofita in templo lectica, dum 


| +  expergefactam_ quaſi & 2 « mariti purificaſſe /e 


©, draco 


e poſt egreſſinn, 1 


cæteræ matroneg abrmirent, 


ute irrapiſ ad cam, 


we re- 


has 
flatim in corpore q̃us exritiſe maculam, welut d picti dra- 
ficis Bal. 


conis, nec 5 unquam exigi, adeo ut max 
nets perpetuo abſtinuerit (59), 1. e. I have read in the 
books of Aſclepiades of Mendes concerning _ 
divine, that Atia came once at midnight to a ſo- 
lemn feſtival of Apollo, and having cauſed her ſe- 
dan to be put in the temple, whilit the other ma- 
< trons were aſleep, ſhe fell aſleep alſo; a ſerpent 
« ruſhed all of a ſudden upon her, and went away 
« ſoon after; Atia being awake, waſhed' herſelf; as 
though ſhe had lain with her huſband ; but there 
<< appeared immediately a large mark on her body, 
as it were the picture of a ſerpent, which could 
« never be worn out, ſo that the was obliged for 
ever to leave off going to publick baths.” ſuch 
a ſtory had been related but once, and only in a phi- 
loſophical age, one ſhould more ſcruple to laugh 
atit ; but when one conſiders, that ſuch ſtories were 
firſt publiſhed in the fabulous times, and revived in 
ſeveral ages, one may ſafely aſſert, that poetical fic- 
tions firſt raiſed them, and that flattery ſoon multi- 
plied them, ſometimes in behalf of one great man, 
and other times in favour of another. The Meſ- 
ſenians related, that Ariſtomenes was born of a God 
transformed into a ſerpent. The Sicyonians publiſh- 
ed the ſame of Ariſtodamas (60). The Romans were 
glad that their Scipio ſhould have the ſame advan- 
rage with Alexander, and afterwards ſome flatterers 
conferred the ſame honour on Au . Such a 
birth was looked upon as ſo honourable, that the Em- 

r Galerius, who. was the ſon of a country fellow 
61) aſcribed it to himſelf (62), in order to raiſe his 

utation. Obſerve, that Scipio was pleaſed that 

ple ſhould believe that ſtory of his mother; and I am 
much miſtaken, if the crafty Romans did not labour 
to ſupport that opinion. For conſidering the ſad con- 
dition to which Hannibal had reduced Rome, it was 
to be wiſhed that popular errors might raiſe the peo- 
ple's expectations, and make Scipio be look'd upon as 
a man deſigned by the Gods for ſome great actions. 
Here follows a noble paſſage from Livy. Fuit enim 
Scipio, non verit tantum wirtutibus mirabilis, ſed arte 
guogue quadam ab juventa in oftentationem earum compo- 


pe fitus: plerague apud multitudinem aut per nacturnas viſa 


ſpecies, aut velut divinitus mente monita, agent: five && 
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(59) Sueton. #n 
Auguſto. c. 94. 


(60) Velandæ ig- 
nom nmiæ repet itum 
ex antiquis fabu- 
lis de dracone 
commentum : idem 
enim olim de A. 
riſtomene Meſſent = 
ot, de Ariſtoda- 
me Sicyonios jac- 
taviſſe. Freinth. 
Supplem. in . 
Curtium, lib. 

I. c. I. num - 17. 


(61) Aurel. Vic- 
tor, in Ep tome, 
p- Mm. 222. 


(62) Is inſolenter 
affirmare auſus 
eft matrem more 
Olympiadis A- 
lexandri Magnt 


creatricts com- 


preſſam dracone 


þ/e capti quadam ſuperflitione animi, ſive ut imperia con- ſemet concepiſſe. 
raque velut forte oraculi miſſa, ; fine cunctatione afſe- Idem, ibid. 


queretur. Ad hoc jam inde ab initio rans animss, 
ex quo togam virilen ſumpfit, null woke ullam publi- 
cam privatamgue rem egit, quam in Capitolium iret, in- 
greſſuſque ædem confideret : & plerumgue tempus ſolus in 
ſecreto ibi tereret. Hic mos, qui per omnem vitam ſervaba- 
tur, ſeu conſulto, ſeu temere, vulgatæ opinioni finem apud 
gugſdam fecit, ftirpis eum divine dirum efſe ; retulitque 
famam, in Alexandro Magn prius vulgatam, & wanitate 
& fabula parem, anguis immanis concubitu conceptum, & 
in cubiculo matris ejus perſepe viſam prodigii ejus ſpeciem, 
interventuque hominum evolutam repente, atque ex oculis 
elapſam. His miraculis numquam ab ipſo eluſa fides e: 
guin potius aucta arte quadam, nec abnuendi tale guicguam, 
nec palam affirmandi, Multa alia ejujdem generis, alia 
vera, alia aſſimulata, admirationis humane in eo juvene 
exceſſerant modum : quibus freta tunc civitas, ætati 
haudquaquam mature tantam molem rerum tantumque im- 
perium permiſit (63, i. e. Scipio was not only admi- 
4 rable by his real virtues, but alſo by a certain art, 
„ which he had from his youth, to ſhew them to the 
© beſt advantage. He made the world believe, that 
« he was directed by dreams, or by a kind of divine 
« inſpiration ; either being himſelf a little inclined 
« to Nen or that he might the eaſier get cre- 
« dit and power, as it were by the means of an oracle. 
« He prepared mens mind to this from his 
« youth ; for he never tranſacted the leaſt public or 
« private buſineſs, before he had been up to the Ca- 
« pitol, where he ſat himſelf down in the Temple, 
« uſing often to ſpend there ſome time alone in a re- 
« tir ce. The cuſtom which he continued all 
« his life, either with or without a particular de- 
« ſign, made ſome 
« non, that he was deſcended from ſome God; the 
« ſame idle and fabulous ſtory, which was formerly 
told of Alexander the Great, was alſo told of him; 
« namely, that he was begotten by an. huge ſer- 
8 pen. 


(64) T. Livins, 
lib, 26. p. m. 
442+ See alſo A. 
Gellius, lib. 7» 
C 1. 


le believe the common opi- 


3 OM A 
has been ſaid of Auguſtus's mother. 


« pent, whoſe figure was often ſeen in his mother's © committed the moſt weighty and important affairs 

66 8 but upon any perſon's coming in, it to his care, though was ftill under age.” 

« retired and diſappeared of a ſudden. He never There are conſiderable families in , Which pre- 

« endeavoured to diſcredit theſe miracles ; he uſed tend to be deſcended from the converſation of a wo- 

« rather a certain artifice, which was never to deny man with ſome ſpirit, Marſhal de Baſſompiere re- 

* them, but alſo not to affirm them openly. There lates it of the founder of his family. See his Me- 

« were in that young man many other things, either moirs, and the Comte de Gabalis, See alſo the article 

<« true or affected, which raiſed him far above human PLaTo *. ® Mr. Bayle hay 
« admiration. The City truſting to all this at that time, not given that 


| article, 
i OMAR EBN AL KHATTAB, the ſecond Khalif of the Moſlems or Moham- 

medans after Mohammed, began his reign in the 13th year of the Hejra, or the year of 
(s) P Herbelot, our Lord 634 (a). He at firſt was a violent oppoſer of Mohammed (b) [4] and 0 Preliminary 
Bibliotbegue Ori- - ourje, P. 45s 
?ntale, under the MANY years after, was one of the Candidates for the Khalifat, after the death of that falſe ., 3 EA. 
article Omar Prophet, who having left no poſitive directions concerning a ſucceſſor, ſuch a conteſt en- London 1734. 
Ockley's Cen. ſued, as would very probably have been the utter ruin of the Mohammedan religion and 
gueſs by the Sa- polity, had not Omar and Abu Becr timely interpoſed. The conteſt lay between the in- 


racens, p. 121. 


London 1708, Hhabitants of Mecca and thoſe of Medina; and they were going to nominate two Kha- 

$r0. lifs, when Omar, ſeeing the diviſion increaſe, gave Abu Becr his hand, when all the reſt 

followed his example, and accordingly the latter was ſaluted Khalif; acknowledged the 

rightful ſucceſſor of Mohammed; and, in conſequence thereof, became abſolute judge 

Ae, ers. Of all cauſes both ſacred and civil (c). Omar was afterwards greatly diſguſted at this 
een, p.2. & relation, and expreſſed his diſſatisfaction on that account in the ſtrongeſt terms (d). Mul- (4) Ibid. p. 6. 

, titudes were alſo diſpleaſed at this choice: one party maintaining that Ali the ſon of 

Abu Tileb was the true heir; and the other, that the right of ſucceſſion belonged to Abu 

Becr, Omar, Sc. Of the latter opinion are the Turks, and of the former the Perſians, 

(% Ibid. p. 7. Who ſtill treat one another as hereticks upon that account (e). Abu Becr acted with more 

prudence than Mohammed ; he not leaving the ſucceſſion at random, but appointing 

| Omar by his will to ſucceed him [BJ. Ir is faid that Omar ſhewed ſome reluctance to 

(/) Ibid. f. 116. accept of the Khali fat ((): and it does not appear that Ali or his party made any oppo- 

ſition. Omar was the firſt Khalif on whom the title of Amirol Mumenina, or Emperor 


of 


4] He at firſt was a violent oppoſer of Moham- greath do I revere them ! I want to profeſs ſuch a reli- 
lg? According to ſome authors, after 4. conver- * Omar then enquired where Mo oe Was, 
ſion of Hamza, Mohammed's uncle, the Koreiſh, and was conducted to the _— where he found him 
the moſt noble tribe among all the Arabians, re- with above forty perſons, among whom were Hamza, 
1 ſolved, in their aſſembly, to murder the Prophet (1). Abu Beer and Ali. Omar's ſword was ſtill by his 
Prophet, by _ The buſineſs was to find a perſon intrepid enough to fide, when knocking at the door, moſt of thoſe in 
of eminence, by Perpetrate ſuch an action: upon which Omar = the houſe were running to hide themſelves ; but the 
the eaſtern wri- ſented himſelf, and offered to ſtrike the blow; ſay- Prophet not only ordered his people to let them in, 
ters. ing which, he left the aſſembly, having his ſword but went himſelf to meet Omar as far as the porch ; 
girded on. He was going upon his expedition, when taking the lappet of his gown with one hand, 
when meeting with Saad Ebn Abi Wakkas, they and ſeizing the hilt of his ſword with the other, he 
quarrelled, and drew their ſwords. But Saad, to drew him into the houſe, ſaying at the ſame time, 
pacify Omar, ſaid to him, Why deft thou quarrel with Son of al Khattab, come in. Why a thou flay there p 
me ? Surely thou oughteſt rather to wreak thy anger on Art thou not afraid, ſhouldf! thou continue any 
thy filter Amena, and on Said her huſband. |, 5a there, that the porch will fall upon thee ? Omar was 
(2) The Moham- aſking ; how ! do they both profeſs Iſlam (2) ? Yes, going to kneel before him; but the Prophet would 
medan religion. indeed do they, replied Saad. Omar leaving him, not permit him to do it. He then ſaid ; 7 am come 
ran to the houſe of Amena his ſiſter, and ruſhing te believe in God and in his ; immediately after 
into it, fell upon Said his brother-in-law ; when which he repeated the double profeſſion of Faith, at 
throwing him down, he ſet his foot on his neck, and which the whole aſſembly ſhouted ſo loud for joy, 
was going to ſtab him. In vain his ſiſter flew to his that the noiſe was heard even by thoſe who were 
aſſiſtance, and endeavoured to reſcue her huſband ; praying in the Moſque. Omar then intreated that 
Omar gave her a furious blow on the face, at which they might all go thither, to return thanks to God ; 
ſhe cried (the blood . trickling down her face) O at which the Prophet ſaid, that God had a little be- 
enemy of God ! 45 thou firike me in this manner, be- fore revealed to him in prayer, all that then happen- 
cauſe I profeſs the unity of God but yet I will be a ed; upon which they all ſet out for the Moſque, 
Moſlem in ſpite of thee. At the ſame time ſhe repeated hammed being between Hamza and Omar, and en- 
aloud the double profeſſion of Faith: There is no tered it with great ſolemnity. The Koreiſh ſeei 
other God but God, and Mohammed is his Prophet. She this pompous proceſſion were terrified ; Omar 
added, Finiſh, O Omar, the work which thou haſt be- Hamza appearing with the menacing air of two (,) La Fic 4. 
. Theſe words ſtruck Omar, who began to re- Lionneſſes, who had been robbed of their young (4). Mahomet, par 
pent of his raſh treatment. And now, pacifying [I] He appointed Omar to ſucceed him.) Abu Beer 
2 pt rſuading her e to ** 
im a roll of (paper of t ran) which commanded him to write as follows : 
they held in their G N they at laſt were prevailed _ In the name of the moſt God. Ft er 
upon, (after he had waſhed and purified himſelf) This is the tgfement of Abu Becr Ebn Abi Kobdpa, (5) 7, Thein- 
to ſhow it him. He then read the following words which he made at that time when be was going out of call — rag 
in it: © In the name of God moſt merciful. We #zhis world, and entering into the other ; a lime in ſured of the rea- 
did not ſend the Koran from Heaven to make thee which the Infidel ſhall beheve, and the wicked perſon be lity of theſe 
« miſerable; but to make it ſerve as a memorial prod (5), and the liar ball ſpeak truth. I appoint — relating to 
(3) As faras the © with regard to him who fears God, Fc. (3). I Ebno'l Cbitub (6), my 2 over you ; there- . 
14th verſe. am certainly God. There is no God but me. fore hearken to him, and obey him. F be does that which believed and ridi- 
«« Serve me therefore, and offer up thy prayers in i: right and juft, tis what I think and know of him. If culed in their 
„ remembrance of me only.” Omar hearing theſe he does otherwiſe, every man muſt be rewarded according life-time. 
words cried : He who ſpeaks in this manner, to be to his words. 1 intend to do the beftl, but J do not (6) Tu the ſams 
ſerved only. How beautiful are theſe 11 how now hidden things ; but thoſe who do evil ſpall find the with Ebn al 
| i, N conſequences Khattab 


= 


r * 
E 
Fc £ . 


2 of the 


Saracens, p. 121. 


( The country 


called Babylonia ing ſiege to Damaſcus, which belonged to the Grecian Emperor Hetaclius, 


by Ptolemy. 


(7) Ockley's Con- 


queſis of the Sa- 
racens, p-. 116. 


(8) Abu'lphara- 


OMA 


of the Believers, was beſtowed (g). At his acceſſion to the throne, he was not deſirous of 
any thing more than to make ſome conqueſts in Irak () [CJ]. At the time of Abu 
Becr's death, the Arabians, under the command of Khaled and Abu Obeidab, were lay- 


33 


'Tis well 


known that ſeveral bloody battles were fought on this occafion ; chat a great number of 
Chriſtians loſt their lives, and that Damaſcus was at laſt taken by the Arabians, under the 
Khalifat of Omar, A remarkable ſtory is told of Jonas a Chriſtian Nobleman of Da- 


conſequences of it. Fare ye well, and the mercy and 
bleſſing of God be upon you (7). How inconſiſtent are 
theſe expreſſions of 3 and piety with the wild 
havock vom the Saracens 77 in their conqueſts ? 
C] To make ſome conqueſts in Irak.) For this pur- 
pot he ſent an ee: yp a the . of Abu 
idah, joining to him Al Mothanna, Amrũ and Sa- 
lit, who marched their forces till they came to Thaa- 
labiyah, where they pitched their tents juſt by the 
river. The Perfian army being very numerous, Sa- 
lit, and the other commanders, advised Abu Obeidah 
not to croſs the river and engage the enemy ; but the 
latter was deaf to their counſel ; and engaging with 
the Perſians, the Moſlems were routed. Omar the 
Kalif afterwards ſending a reinforcement, under Ja- 
rir Ebn Abd'llah, the Moſlems made frequent excur- 
fions ; deſtroying that part of Irak which lies next 
the Euphrates. Arzemidocht, Queen of the Perſians, 
thinking it high time to look to herſelf, ſent an 
army, under Mahran, to repreſs the inſolence of the 
Arabians. The two armies engaging, a bloody bat- 
tle enſued, Mothama and Mahran fought very furi- 
ouſly hand to hand ; but the latter being killed, the 
Perfians were diſarmed and fled. The Perſians be- 
ing diſguſted at their Queen for the loſs of this bat- 


tle, though not through her fault, depoſed her ; and 


laced on her throne. Yazdejerd, a young man of the 
Royal Family, deſcended from Khoſra the ſon of 
Hormuz or Hormiſdas. That Monarch immediately 


raiſed two armies to oppoſe the Arabians ; however 


the Perſians, as if the period of their Empire was at 
hand, could have no ſucceſs ; but were forced to ſub- 
mit to the riſing greatneſs of the ſaracenical Empire. 
Both the Perſian erals loſt their lives, and both 
armies were entirely routed and defeated. Yazdeſerd 
was the laſt idolatrous King of Perſia (8). Mr. Ock- 
ley is of opinion that Abu Ipharagius is miſtaken as 
to the time in which thoſe battles were fought (9). 
19 A remarkable is told of Fonas, a Chriſtian 
leman of Damaſcus.) Whilſt the Arabians were 


beſieging this city, ſome of their ſcouts who were upon 


duty, heard the neighing of a horſe which was 
coming out of one of the gates. The ſcouts halted, 
and ſaid nothing till he came up cloſe to them, and 
then took the rider — Immediately after, 
there came out of the ſame gate, another perſon on 
horſeback, who called the man that was ta priſo- 
ner by his name. The Saracens commanded him to 
anſwer him, that he might come up, and be taken 
alſo : but inſtead of this, the captive cried aloud in 
the Greek tongue, the bird is talen. The perſon he 
ſpoke to, underſtood his meaning perfectly, and re- 
turned to the city. The Saracens or Arabians could 
not tell what he ſaid; but then they knew that 
they had loſt a priſoner by his means. This made 
them conclude to put him to death ; however, after 
conſidering this matter, they reſolved to carry him to 
Khaled the General, that he might diſpoſe of him 
as he pleaſed. Khaled aſking him who he was? 1 
am, replied he, @ Nobleman ; and I married a young 
Lady who was dear to me as my life : but when I ſent 
for her home, her parents made a ſighting anſover, and 


Tad thy had other —_—_ Upon this, I found 


f bird is taken. 


ſpeech of her, when wwe agreed 

ave the city .in the evening ; and, for that purpoſe, 
to give a confiderable ſum of money to Pp. ay «who 
ſhould be on that night. I having t 42 2 
e e by that man ; and to prevent my d 
wife from falling into their hands, I cried aloud, the 
The dear creature underfianding 2 

4 


meaning, returned, with ber two s, into 


an tunity to get to 
ts 2 


city ; and now, who can blame me for ſhewing this ten- 


derneſs . . . . ſays Khaled; what have you to ſay to 
the Mohammedan religion? If you think proper 
* to embrace it, your wife ſhall be reſtored to you as 


vol VIII. 


Omar 


ſoon as we take the city; if not, you are a dead 
„% man.“ The poor wretch being ſtruck with ter- 
ror, renounced the Chriſtian Religion, and made 
confeſſion of that of Mohammed in theſe words: 
T teftify that there is but one God; he has mo partner, 
and Mohammed is the Apofile of God, He then de- 
voted himſelf entirely to them, and fought with great 
bravery againſt the Chriſtians. Bu being ſur- 
rendered, Jonas ran in ſearch of his beloved; and 
upon enquiry, was told that ſhe had immured herſelf 
in a nunnery. As Jonas was fallen into the hands of 
the Arabians, ſhe never expected to ſet eyes on him 
more; and fince the only object ſhe prized in this 
world was gone, ſhe had reſolved to . the re- 
mainder of her days in the contemplation of a bet- 
ter. And when Jonas went to the Church where ſhe 
was, expecting to be received with the utmoſt joy, 
he was very much miſtaken ; for aſking the motives 
which had prompted her to take the veil, and ſhe 
telling it him; he no ſooner diſcovered himſelf, 
and informed her that he had changed his religion, 
but ſhe treated him with the utmoit contempt and 
averſion. She juſtly concluded, that it was her duty 
to renounce him, as he had firſt renounced the Chriſ- 
tian Faith: ſo that, neither the remembrance of 
former love, nor the conſideration of the ſad extre- 
mity which had made him become an apoſtate, 
d once move the diſconſolate Lady, nor prevail 
with her to entertain one charitable thought in his 
favour. For this reaſon, ſhe fill reſolved to bid 
adieu to all terreſtrial enjoyments, and never con- 
verſe with him more : and therefore, when Thomas 
and Herbis (10), with the reſt of the miſerable 
Damaſcenes left the city, ſhe went along with them. 
Jonas's heart was wounded at her departure : and 
therefore he ſtrongly urged Khaled to detain her by 
force; but the latter anſwered ; that this could 
not be done, ſince they had ſurrendered them- 
« ſelves ; and that all of them muſt be allowed free 
liberty to go whitherſoever they pleaſe.” *. . . After 
that Damaſcus was taken, and the inhabitans had 
left it, and were upon their march (which the Sara- 
cens agreed they ſhould continue unmoleſted) Kha- 
led treacherouſly reſolved to purſue them, and ſeize 
upon the rich effects they had been allowed to carry 
away. Jonas heari aled's deſign, ſtrongly ſolli- 
cited him to purſue it, and offered to be his guide. 
His thoughts were ſtill fixed on his wife, and nothing 
could ſatisfy him but the poſſeſſion of her: ſo that 
he was for ever teizing Khaled to ſet out upon the 
ſuit of the Chriſtians, which he at laſt agreed to. 
Khaled and Jonas left the city, at the head of four 
thouſand horſe, who were all diſguiſed in the habit 
of Chriſtian Arabs. Theſe, after a moſt troubleſome 
march, came at laſt with the Chriſtians, who 
were repoſing themſelves in a delightful meadow. 
Immediately Khaled and his Arabians fell on the 
Chriſtians who were headed by Thomas and Her- 
bis. A ſharp conteſt enſuing, Thomas was killed, 
and his forces put to flight. „ during the bat- 
tle, was got among the women, in ſearch of his 
wife. Raphi Ebn Omeirah coming up that way, 
ſaw him fighting with his Lady, whom he at laſt 
threw with violence on the ground, and took her 
ifoner. A little after, Raphi ſeized” upon the 
Emperor Heraclius's daughter, Thomas's wife, a young 
y 


maſcus [ D], and an apoſtate to the Mohammedan Faith. Aſter the taking of Damaſcus, 


(10) Two Chriſ- 
tians who com- 
manded in the 
town ; the for» 
mer ſon-in-law 
to Heraclius. 


of exquiſite beauty. Raphi — diſpoſed 


of his fair captive, came to the place where Jonas 
was, and found him bathed in tears, and his wife 
weltring in blood. Raphi aſking the ſad occaſion 
of this; Jonas aer. is hands and cried. Alas / 
J am the moſt miſerable man upon earth! I came to 
this woman, whom I prized above all things in life, and 
would fain have perſuaded her to return with me. 
Hewever, ſhe was deaf to my intreaties, becauſe Ry 

change 


K 
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OMA 


Omar appointed Abu 


Khaled, 
() p. 157 & ſeq 


(4) Emiſſa, 


l Ockley, p. 
77, 178. 

(m) Ibid. p. 179. 

(* Ibid. p* 134. 


, 


(11) Ockley's 
Congueſts of the 
Saracens, from p. 
136 to 153» 


an expedition againſt the Chriſtiang, 


toward Hems (k), the inhabitants of wh 
one whole year (I). Abu Obeidah exerciſj 
ted to him (m). He then proceeded towar 


tants he alſo concluded a truce (u), which Ta conduct diſpleaſed Omar. 


accident had like to have created a miſunde 


changed my * ; and wowing /oe would go to Con- 
Hantinople, and there end her days in a Chhiſter, I re- 
folved, if I could not perſuade her by gentle means, to 
employ force; and accordingly threw her drum, and teok 
her priſoner. Seeing berſelf in my power, fbe I * 
z little awhile; but drawing out à knife ſecretly, 
Pabbed herſelf in the bref before I was aware, and 
fell dead at my feet. Raphi could nat refrain from 
tears at this mournful * and ſaid thus to him: 
« Heaven did not intend that you ſhould live with 
her, and therefore has provided better for you.” 
What do you mean ? Said Jonas: MW fbew you, replied 
Raphi, @ captive I hawe talen; a Lady of wonderful 
beauty, and a the richeſt attire. : * — 4 
prejent 9 , to compenſate your toſs. nas being 
. * to the Princcl. they talked together in 
Greek, and Raphi gave her freely to him. led 
made a horrid bn ter of the Chriſtians, and being 
returned from it, aſked Jonas what was become of 
his wife? Who gave him the ſad relation above- 
mentioned. ed hearing that the Princeſs was 
taken priſoner, commanded to be brought into 
his preſence ; when ſeeing her rare beauty, graceful 


proportion, and charming mein, he turned his head 
aſide, and ſaid: Glory be ta thee, O Gad, who 


make whatever ſeems 


| Khaled en wi 
it, agreed to releaſe the Princeſs; but ſaid to the 
—— N your maſter that there will never 
« be any peace between us, till I have ſeized upon 
« every foot of land poſleſſed by him ; and though 
« I have now ſent him his daughter, I hope to 
« him one day inſtead of her.” The Arabians bein 
returned to Damaſcus, were amply rewarded for their 
valour. Abu Obeidah gave Jonas a conſiderable ſum 
of money for him to purchaſe another wife: but Jo- 
nas anſwered in a very melancholy tone of voice, 
that he would never entertain any ſuch thoughts 
whilſt in this world ; and that his next wife ſhould 
be one of thoſe black-ey'd beauties, mentioned in the 
Koran. He continued among the Saxacens, and did 
them great ſervice ; till at "laſt, being ſhot in the 
r reathed his 
(11). 

'The late ingenious Mr. John Hughes made this 
ſtory the ſubje& of his Tragedy of the Siege of + Da- 
maſcus. The Poet, according to the liberty which 
many criticks allow tragick writers, has diſguiſed: 
the name of ſome of the characters in his. Drama, 
he changing the name of Jonas into that of Phocyas, 
4 and has alſo made a many, alterations in 

incidents, particularly in the cloſe of this ſtory, 
he repreſenting Phocyas dying in the moſt gallant 


manner; previous to which he ſuppoſes a reconcilia- 


OINTEd 2 en commander over the Moſlems in Syria, and depoſed 

hom he hated. However, Khaled was afterwards ſent by Abu Obeidah upon 

againſt | who were defeated by him (i, Abu Obeidah fer 

out from Damaſcus at the head of an AION (he having ſent Khaled before) and marched 
ch city 


conſented to make à truce with him for 
reat lenity, many of the Syrians ſubmit- 
lhadir and Kinniſrip, with whoſe inhabi- 
An odd 
nding between the Chriſtians and Saracens 


of 


Eudocia. Pay #ow no friend but tee. Het thee Pil call © 
all (12). 


How pleaſing is Eudocia's ſoliloquy in the garden, & 2. 
— — of the Scene Deen 
are taken. 


Eadogia. Wh myf we meet by fleabh, be guily 


But "twill not long be fa Joy "twill be 
To own my hero in his ripen'd honours, 
And hear ing crowds pronounce me bleſt ! 
lere e ! the fair riſing moon, 


Meet thine, and tell thee al wy fret ful). 

How fine are Phocyas's refleRti d 
Kinled has Gueatzod s whe away kb lid. 
Phocyas. 


The way to thee we know ; diſeaſes, fam 


— beyond them P-——— Who will M thad 

veal? 

Yet death's nat there—uNo; "tas 4 poind of time, 

The verge tauixt mortal and immortal Bring. 

| # macks our thaught ! on this fide all is life ; 

Aud when we've reach'd it, in that very inſlant 

1 O it be ; 
pangs, the throes, the agonizing 

When foul and body part, ſure I have fb tr, 

And there's no more to fear (14). 


How movingly has the Poet deſcribed in A& IV. 
Scene II. the interview. between Phacyas and Eudo- 
cia, in the convent, after Damaſcus was taken : as 
alſo their laſt interview, at the coneluſion of the 
Tragedy, when the lovers are reconciled, and Pho- 
cyas dies. Wich how much tenderneſs does. Pho- 
1 his mournful fair- one, after ſhe had bid 


Newer--- No, here Pil lay my burthen down ; 
Zu try'd iti aueigbr, nor can ſupport. it longer. 
Take. thy laft lat; if yet thy eyes can bear 
Ta hookiupon d. auretch accurſt; caff | 
p * 'n aud. 8 lit. 
I am.mingled with. my kindred duft, 
By thee. forgotten and the aur 


How. beautiful are the lines in which he craves her 


tion between him and his beloved Eudocia, as he to pardon him. 


calls her. Mr. Hughes has drawn the E be- 


tween theſe two lovers in the ſtro 
finely heightened the diſtreſs. How, tender are the 
lines, where Eudocia agrees to leave Damaſcus ſe- 
cretly with Phocyas, who addreſſes her thus. 


Phocyas. Fear not; % innocence will be our guard, 
ve thought already how to ſhape. our courſe. 
Same pitying Angel will attend thy fleps, 
Guide thee unſeen, and charm, the ſleeping. fur, 
Till ilou art ſafe |——O 1 have ſuffered — 
Thus gaining thee, and this great generous proof; 
5 Iin my Engecis's hb / a 
My only joy farewel i.. 
3 


ngeſt, light, and Bhocyas. Say.only thou firgi fm 0 Fudecia / 


No longer. now my dazzled-eyes behold. thee 
Thro' miſts ; my, ſoul now gaze: on thee, 


2 ys huelier-in 2 charms, 
ig as the. hinin el- that flood ! 
And how. mournful are the- lines, 


when Phocyas 


draws out, in Budocia's preſence, the arrow from his 


*Twwas 


(13) Ibid- 


ra) The ſiege of 
maſcus, end 


of 


(14) Ibid, act 3. 
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(+) 'Tis thought of Kinnifrin [E]. Abu Obeidak beſieged and took Baalbek Co), of which Herbis was 


to be that which 
was anciently 


called Heliopolis. 


(s) p. 215+ 


Governor, who afterwards growing inſatiably covetous, was killed by his on people (), (2) p. 291 & ſg. 
who invited Raphi Ebn Abdo'llah the Saracen, on account of 22 25 
of their offer (4). Abu Obei 
(r) p-210© ſq. fore Hems, which was forced to ſurrender to him (7). 


be their Governor, and he 


at moderation, to 
now fat down be- 
During this interval; the Saracen 


took the town of Arreſtin by ſtratagem [FJ and afterwards Shaizar opened its gates 


to him (). In the ſiege of Hems, Pkrimah, Khaled's coufin, thirſti 


ing: Methinks I ſee the black-ey'd girls gazi 
world, all mankind would die for the love 

chief of green filk, and a cap 
come hither 


after the irfia- 


joys of Mohammed's fool's Paradiſe, broke into the enthuſiaſtic words follow- 


at me. Should one of theſs appear in this 
her. I fee in one of their hands a bandker- 


made of precious ſtones ; and ſhe beckons me, and calls ont, 
ickly, for I love thee ;, ſaying which words, he made great havock 


0% mis. p. 219 among the Chriſtians, till at laſt he was killed with a javelin (z). The Emperor Hera- 
clius, grieved at the rapid ſucceſſes of the Saracens, raiſed ſeveral armies'; and gave the 
command of the main body, which was deſigned to fight the whole forces of the Saracens 
(9 mae. 26% Mahin an Armenian (u). The chriſtian army in their march committed as many out- 


, Ockley takes 
this to be the 


Greek Hiſtorians 
call Manuel - 


9 


ern 


rages as the Arabians, who were intimidated at their ap 
ſame whom the the Chriſtians made overtures of peace, but they were 


K 


ch ; notwithſtanding which 
ughtily rejected. Khaled en- 


gaging Jabalah Ebno'l Ayham, who headed the Chriſtian Arabs, put them into vaſt 
Order, and killed great numbers of them. Omar being informed of the then ſitua- 
of affairs, ſent his bleſſing to Abu Obeidah and his army, and a reinforcement of 


eight thouſand men. After this there was an interview between Mahün and Khaled, in 


order for the ranſomi 


of ſome priſoners, on which occaſion much blood had like to 


have been ſpilt () GJ. Not long after, the Chriſtians and Saracens fought with great 
tury for ſeveral days near Yarmvk, a place in Syria, Abu Obeidah reſigning the con- 
mand to Khaled, who told his men, that Paradiſe was before them, and the Devil and 
Hell. fire bebind them. The Saracen women exerted themſelves with great vigour on theſe 
engagements, The ruin of the Chriſtians was haſtened, by the inhumanity at Yar- 


"Tavas the loft pang——at len | | 
Tue given up thee, and the En. 7 SO in- nothing (15). 


The cataſtrophe in the Tragedy is quite different 
from what we led it in the true Nor) ; the former 
ſuppoſing that Phocyas dies bravely in the defence of 
his countrymen : but that Eudocia lives, and vows 
to keep the remainder of her days in a convent at 

72 derſlanding between the Chriſt 

| miſun t flians and 
Fe Be of 25 At the concluding of the 
truce, the Greeks had erected a pillar, on the top of 
which, Heraclius fitting on his throne was carved. 
This pillar was ſet up as a ſign for the Saracens, that 
whenever any of them ſaw it, they might not forage 
in the country about Kinniſrin. Now it happened 
upon a time, that ſome of the Saracen horſe paſſing 
that way, admired the 'curious workmanſhip of the 
pillar in queſtion. They ſpent ſome time in viewing 
it; riding backward and forward, and exerciſing 
themſelves round about it. At laſt, one of them 

fing by it, in full career, with his javelin in his 

nd; the iron faſtned to the lower end of the jave- 
lin, ſtruck out, by accident, one of the eyes in the 
Em s ſtatue. This taking air, the Greeks miſ- 
conſtrued it as a moſt vile indignity offered to the 
Emperor in effigy, and a manifeſt hreach of the 
truce. Immediately meſſengers were diſpatched to 
Abu Obeidah ; expoſtulating with clamour, about 
the injury done, and infiſted upon ſatisfaction. The 
Saracen commander declared, that he intended to 
keep his ward inviolably ; that he was aſſured, who- 
ever did it, no ways intended to ſhew the leaſt 
diſrepect to the Emperor; and, to prove the ſincerity 
of his intentions, offered any reaſonable ſatisfaRion. 
However, nothing could ſatisfy them but retaliation ; 
and they infifted upon having the affront offered the 
Emperor returned upon the Khalif. The perſon who 
faid theſe words expreſſing himſelf unwarily, and 
talking about putting out one of Omar's eyes; the 
rude Saracens thinking he meant literally as he ſpoke, 
were fo inflamed, that had not Abu Obeidah ad 25g 
ed them, by ſaying that thoſe people wanted ſenſe, 
and maſt be borne with, they would have killed them 
on the f — A. Obeida 2 the Greeks, that 
t ſet is ſtatue if they thought 4 
treat it they leaſed. 4 Runs a 
would ſerve but the Khalif's ſtatue, to carve which 
8 with their importunity, Abu Obei 
at laſt conſeuted. Having made a ſtatue repreſent- 


muk 


ing Omar, and put two glaſs eyes into the head of it, 
they commanded a Greek ſoldier to ſtrike out one of 
them with a lance, which was accordingly perform- 
ed. Thus having received ſufficient reparation for 
the injury, they were very well ſatisßed (16); How 


plauded on this occaſon, few le, 1 
would ſay that they acted very willy 
[FI Tok the e of Arrflin e This was 
a ſtrong place, well watered, and had a good i- 
ſon. u Obeidah's ſummons being rejefied. | he 
deſired the Governor of the caſtle to let him leave 
ſome old lumber, which would otherwiſe encumber 
him in his ſpeed march. This requeſt was ſoon 
granted, the Chriſtians being defirous of their abſence 
upon any terms. Upon this, the Saracen takes tweri- 
ty cheſts, and incloſing twenty choſen men in them, 
to prevent all ſuſpicion, he puts locks on the outſide 
of them; the bottom of the cheſts being ſo contri- 
ved, as to ſlip backward or forward, as thoſe within 
them pleaſed. Theſe being received into the caſtle, 
the Saracens marched away ; only Khaled was left 
with ſome forces, by way of ambuſcade, to aſſiſt thoſe 
in the cheſts. The Saracens being gone, the Chriſ- 
tians went to Church, to offer to Heaven 
for the departure of their enemies, and were heard 
linging pialms by Derar, Abdo'rrhaman, and Ab- 
do'llah in the cheſts, who taking this opportunity, 
came out of them, and having ſeized the —— 
lady, demanded the keys of the gates, and went 
from thence to the church, where they eaſily over- 
* the unarmed multitude. Then Abdlo'lah 
bn Jaafar, who commanded them, ſent five of 
them with the keys to open the gates, and cry out, A 
Bah Achar (17), which 


(s) P. 209. 


- 


6) Ockley* 
much ſoever the zeal of the Chriſtians might be ap- Lot hrs 2 


Saracens, p. 18 5 
3 


led, who was within, hear- (15) J. e. God is 


ing, came up, and Arreſtan was taken without oppo- moſt mighty. 


ſition (18), Had Homier's Iliad been tranſlated into 
Arabic at that time, one would have concluded, that 
the Saracens borrowed this ſtratagem from that of 


the „ gorte, 

[G] Much blood had like to have been fpilt in this in- 
terview.)] Khaled being come with an hundred of 
the beſt ſoldiers in the army's they were ordered, by 
the out-guards, to ſtay till the General's pleaſure 
tank he Rags. Makin wg have had Khaled 
come fingly to him; whi e latter refuſing, t 
were $a upon their drawing near, to Ford 
from their horſes, and deliver up their fwords; which 
the Saracens refuge; Ny were permitted 
enter as they plea ey found Mahan ſeated on 


a throne ; 


(18) Ockley, py 


213, 2144 
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OMA 


mik [J. In theſe battles fought. at Yarmiik, which were all in November, Anno 


Dom. 636, the Chriſtians had the worſt ; till at laſt Mahan's army being quite ſhattered, 
he was forced to fly, and leave the Saracens maſter of the field, now. quite freed from 
thoſe dreadful apprehenſions, which the news of this preparation made by the Chriſtians 
had at firſt filled them with; and this determined the fate of Syria. According to a letter 
-which Abu Obeidah ſent to Omar, to acquaint him with the news of this great victory, about 
an hundred and forty thouſand Chriſtians loſt their lives, and forty thouſand were taken 
riſoners; and of the Moſlems, only four thouſand and thirty loſt their lives, Mahan 


>») Ibid, p. 241, 
242, 


(cs) ITbid. p. 2 59 · 


— 263. 


err 


ing afterwards killed in Damaſcus by Naman Ebn Alkamah (x). 


And now Abu 


Obeidah marched to beſiege Jeruſalem, which the Saracens were extremely deſirous of 
taking, becauſe it was the ſeat and burying place of many of the antient Prophets, in 
whom they thought themſelves more intereſted than any other people. The-Ierofolymites 
ſuſtained the ſiege with prodigious bravery for four months, it being the winter ſeaſon. 


Omar, to encourage his 


ollems, came thither in perſon, and lived with ſurpriſing fru- 


gality during his whole march IJ. Being come near Jeruſalem, he was met by Abu 
Obeidah, and conducted to the Saracen camp with abundance of joy. The Ieroſolymites 
Ibis. p. 255 being intimidated by the preſence of Omar, capitulated and opened their gates to him (). 
Ne The articles of ſurrender, which are curious enough, may be ſeen in Ockley (z). The (2) nia. p. 257. 
Chriſtians were allowed liberty of conſcience, upon condition of paying a certain tribute. 


However this city, once the glory of the Eaſt, was forced to ſubmit to a heavier 
(as it afterwards proved) than ever it had done before (aa). The Khalif enterin 


City, 


5 


the Patriarch attended him to ſeveral places in it, and talked familiarly with 


him [KJ]. Omar, after ſtaying about ten days in Jeruſalem, to ſettle the affairs of Syria, 
returned to Medina, whoſe inhabitants received him with the higheſt demonſtration of 


joy 
of 


(bb). The ſame year in which Jeruſalem was taken, Saad Ebn Abi Wakkis, one 
Omar's Generals, made great havock in Perſia [L]. The Khalif, before he left Jeru- 


ſalem, divided Syria into two parts; and committed the Government of all that lies be- 


x 


a throne; and ſeats were prepared for them, but they 
refuſed to make uſe of them, and ſatupon the ground. 
Mahan then expoſtulated with Khaled, concerning 
their coming into Syria, and the hoſtilities they 
had committed there. . . . Sometimes they ve- 
ry cooly, and then flew into a violent on, till 
at laſt, Khaled told Mahan, that he ſhould one 
day ſee him led, with a rope about his neck, to 
Omar, to be beheaded. Mahin anſwered, that the 
received laws of all nations ſecured Embaſſadors from 
violence, which, he ſuppoſed, had encouraged him to 
take that indecent freedom ; however, he was re- 
ſolved to chaſtize his inſolence in the perſon of his 
five friends, the five priſoners, for whoſe liberty he 
was come to ſue, who ſhould inſtantly be beheaded. 
Khaled ſwore by God, by Mohammed, and the ho- 
Temple of Mecca, that if he killed them, he 
ould die by their hands ; and every Saracen preſent 
ſhould kill his man, whatever might be the conſe- 
uence. The reſt of the Saracens did the like. But 
han ſaying, that he would not do him any hurt, 
for the reaſon abovementioned, they ſheathed their 
ſwords, and talked calmly again ; after which Ma- 
han made Khaled a preſent of the priſoners, and the 
former received from Khaled the ſcarlet tent which 
he had pitched hard by (19). This ſeems to be a 
ſtrange ſort of interview, and no ways in the man- 
ner of the | 
[IH] By the inhumanity of the Chriſtians at Tarmũl.] 
There was, in this place, a Gentleman of a very plen- 
tiful fortune, who removed thither, from Hems, for 
the benefit of the air. When Mahan's army came 
thither, this Gentleman uſed to treat the officers, and 
entertain them very nobly. In return for his courte- 
ſy, whilſt they were revelling at his houſe, they bid 
him bring out his wife to them, which he refuſing, 
ay took her by force, and abuſed her all night; 
and, to heighten his affliction, they took a little ſon 
of his, and cut off his head. The Lady took 
her ſon's head, and carried it to n; when piv- 
ing him an account of the outrages committed by 
his officers, ſhe demanded ſatisfaction. He took but 
little notice of her complaint, and put her off with a 
flight anſwer. This exaſperated her huſband, who 
now reſolved to take the opportunity of bein 
revenged, went over, privately, to the Saracens, an 
acquainted them with his deſign. Returning back 
to the Greeks, he told them, it was now in his power 
to do them fingular ſervice. Accordingly he takes a 
great number of them, and brings — to a great 
water, very deep, and fordable only at one place. 
Five hundred Saracen horſe, inſtructed by him, came 


4 


- tween 


over where the water was ſhallow, and attacked the 
Greeks ; but ſoon returned orderly the ſame way they 
came. The injured Gentleman then called out, and 
encouraged the Greeks to purſue ; who plunging into 
the water confuſedly, and being not at all acquainted 
with the place, periſhed in great numbers (20). How 
inconſiſtent was this ſhocking behaviour of the Greci- 
an ſoldiers, with the religion they pretended to pro- 
feſs, and for the protection of which they fought ? 

I] He lived with furprizing frugali during his 
whole march.) He rode upon a red camel, with a 
couple of ſacks, in one of which he carried the pro- 
viſions, called Sai, viz. barley, rice, or wheat, 
ſodden and unhuſked ; and the other was filled with 
fruits. Before him he carried a very great leather 
bottle for water, and behind him a large wooden 
platter. . . After ſaying his prayers every morning 
and filling his platter with Sawik, he entertained ve- 
ry liberally his fellow travellers, who all eat with 
him, without diſtinction, out of the ſame diſh (21). (21) Ibid. p. 250, 

[X] The Patriarch attended the Khalif to ſeveral pla- 251 
ces in the city.] There goes a ſtory, that the Khalif 
defiring the Patriarch to aſſign him a place to build 
a moſque ; the Patriarch ſhewed him the ſpot where 
Jacob's ſtone lay, on which he ſlept when he ſaw the 
viſion. The ſtone being quite covered with dirt, the 
Kalif took up as much as he could of it in his veſt, 
and removed it. The Moſlems aſſiſted the Khalif 
very readily ; ſome filling their bucklers, ſome their 
veſts, and others baſkets ; ſo that they very ſoon re- 
Dey all the OT _ dirt, and cleared the 
one (22). Another learned Writer obſerves, that (22) Ibis. p. 264. 
the Chrikians had thrown filth on this _ of een 
hatred to the Jews (23). Omar leaving the Churches (23) d Herbelor, 
to the Chriſtians, built a new Temple, in the place #/%/beque Ori- 
where Solomon's formerly ſtood, and conſecrated it mY * 
to the Mahommedan ſuperſtition: after this he went to . 
aa and entring the Church, prayed there (24) p. 263 & 
[L) Saad . . made great hawock in Perfia.) He 
marched to Madayen, formerly the treaſury and ma- 
gazine of Khoſrii, King of Perſia, and there the Sa- 
racens found prodigious treaſures, and furniture, to 
an immenſe value. Another (25) relates, that they 
took there no leſs than three thouſand millions of 
ducats, beſides Khoſrfi's crown, and his exceeding 
rich ward-robe ; all his clothes being adorned wi 
gold and jewels of great value. 'They next opened 
e roof of Khoſrd's porch, and found another conſi- 
derable ſum. 'They alſo plundered his armory, 
which was well ſtored with weapons of every kind (26) Ockley, p. 
(26). The Arabians found ſuch immenſe riches in 264. 
| | yen, 


(20) Ibid. p. 
239+ 


(25) Elmacin. 


OMA 
tween Haurin and Aleppo to Abu Obeidah, with orders to carry on the wür till he had 
conquered it. He gave to Yezid Ebn Abi Sofyan the . — of all Paleſtine and te 
Sea-ſhore ; and ſent Amr Ebno'l Aas to invade Egypt, a very conſiderable part of the 
Emperor's dominions, which now mouldered away continually (cc). The people of 
Aleppo ſubmitted to Abu Obeidah ; but Yikinna, who commanded in the caſtle, made 
a very long and vigorous reſiſtance, till at laſt it was taken by ſtratagem [M]; as alſo 
Aazaz, a place of great importance, The Governor's ſon of the caftle committed an 
action of a moſt barbarous 12 2 Sb Vuͤkinna inſidiouſly went over to the Emperor 
Heraclius, who was fo far impoſed upon by his ſpecious proteſtations, that he made him 
Captain over a band of men who were to code 4 daughter of his from a certain place 
to Antioch ; which being afterwards beſieged by Abu Obeidah, was taken chiefly by 
Yokinna's treachery. Heraclius continued for ſome time in Antioch, after it was 
attacked by the Saracens ; but being diſheartned' by an uninterrupted ſeries of ill ſucceſs ; 
and terrified with a dream he had, of a perſon thruſting him out of his throne, and his 
crown falling from his head, he took ſome of his Domeſticks, and eſcaping privately to the 
-ſhore, embarked for Conſtantinople. Thus fell the Metropolis of Syria, the year 'of 
(4) 2 296 the Hegira 17, and Annd Dom. 638 (dd). Advice being ſent of this to the Khalif, he 
nl, ordered Abu Obeidah to purſue the enemy, and enter into the mountainous part of the 
(ee) 163d. p. 327 Our, (er); who accordingly ſent ſome forces thither, when Abd'ollah Ebn Hodapha 
was taken priſoner [O]]. Khaled alſo was very ſucceſsful, he having marched through 
GH, the country as far as the Euphrates, taken Menbigz upon ſurrender, and ſome other 
318. neighbouring towns, as Beria and Bales (ff). We obſerved above, that the Khalif had 
(2p) Ibid. p. 324+ commanded Amrit Ebno*l Aas to go into Egypt; but before he ſet out upon his march, 
0 1 F 55 he continued ſome time in Paleſtine, to take certain places that ſtill held out (gg). Con- 
8 ſeq. ſtantine, Heraclius's ſon, guarded that part of the country where Amr! lay, with a con- 
ſiderable army. The armies drawing near, and the Greeks deſiring to have a conference 
| | with the Saracens, Amr had an interview with Conſtantine, but to no purpoſe. Both 
4 armies being come in ſight of one another, a Chriſtian officer fought ſingly with ſome 
3 | Saracens [P]. At laſt, Conſtantine being diſcouraged, and having no hopes of victory; 


37 


(ec) Ibid. p. 267. 


(27) D' Herbelot, 
P · 687. C. 2. 


(28) Ockley, ib. 


Madayen, at that time the capital of Perſia, that 
they began to deſpiſe their ancient poverty (27): In 
the ſame year, the Saracens defeated the Perſians in 
a great battle near Jalilah. Yazdejerd perceiving 
that things * worſe daily, retired to Ferganah, a 
city in Perſia (28). | 
[1M] Aleppo at laſt was taken by ftratagem.] Among 
the reinforcements which Omar ſent to the Saracen 
camp before Aleppo, was 2 very remarkable man, 
named Dames, of a gigantic ſize, and an admirable 
ſoldier. Dames defired Abu Obeidah to give him 
the command of thirty men, aſſuring him that he 
would exert all his abilities; and then prevailed with 
the latter to remove his army about a league from 


ing diſcovered, made ſuch a noiſe with his cruſt, as 
a dog does when gnawing a bone. The reſt of his 
companions ſtole after him. 'Then Dames fitting 
down on the ground, ordered another man to fit up- 
on his ſhoulders, and ſo five more, one above the 
other ; when the rmoſt. reaching to the top of 
the wall, they all cried, O Apoſtle of God, help and de- 
liver us! He that was uppermoſt, after ſtabbing, and 
throwing down among the Saracens, three watchmen 


whom he found drunk and aſleep, let down his tur- 


bant, and drew up the ſecond, after which all the 
reſt were drawn up. Dames enjoining them ſilence, 
went and peeped into a place, where he ſaw Vükin- 
na the Governor, richly drefſed, fitting on a tapeſtry 
of ſcarlet filk flowered with gold, and a large com- 


pany with him, eating and — and very mer- 


ry. However, Dames did not think it adviſable to 
fall upon them ; but waiting till day-break, he ſet 
open the gates, and Khaled coming with a party of 
ſoldiers, the garriſon ſurrendred. Vükinna was the 
firſt who turned Mahommedan here, and became a 
moſt inveterate enemy to the Chriſtian intereſt (20). 
[N] . . . committed an act ion of a moſt barbarous na- 
ture.] The Governor of Aazaz was named Theodo- 
rus, couſin- to Vakinna, whom he had taken, 
with an hundred 2 5 Saracens, and brought = 
ſoners to his caſtle. It happened that Theodorus 


Vor. VIII. 


took 


a ſon named Leon, whom he uſed to ſend, now 
and then, for a month or two, to be with his uncle 
Yakinna at the caſtle of Aleppo, where Leon fell in 


love with his uncle's daughter, a very beautiful 


young lady. Being one day returned from thence, 
he informed his mother of his paſſion ; and ſhe, out 
of tenderneſs for her ſon, was willing to contribute 
any thing that might be the means of procuring a 
r remedy. 'Theodorus had put Vükinna and his 
undred diſguiſed Saracens into Leon's apartment. 
He, overjoyed at this opportunity of ingratiating 
himſelf with his uncle, told him, that he was defi- 
rous of releafing him and his friends. Vükinna 
told him, that if he had an inclination to turn Mo- 


| 8 the caſtle. In the dead of the night, Dames went un- hammedan, he ought not to do it upon any proſpect 
«4 der it, and ſeized a man who _y from the wall ; of worldly advantage. The young villain, fired with 
4 and was by him informed of the ſtate of the garri- luſt, anſwered, © Lhat his family and relations were 
Y fon. Then covering himſelf with a goat's ſkin, and © dear to him; but the faith was dearer.” In a 
2 taking a dry cruſt in his hand, he crept on all four word, he ſet them all at liberty, gave them their 
8 as near to the caſtle as he could ; and, to prevent be- arms, and bad them go in God's name ; ſaying that 
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he would go and get his father, whom he was ſure 
to find drunk and aſleep, murdered; and accordingly 
the unhappy Governor was killed by Luke, Leon's 
brother (30). A horrid inſtance of barbarity, and 
very ſeldom found among the Greeks. 

[O] Abaollah Ebn Hodapha was taken priſoner.) He 
was a Saracen of great note, Mohammed's couſin- 
german, and much beloved by the Khalif. Being 
come to Conſtantinople, and brought into Heraclius's 
preſence, that Emperor made him very advantageous 

roffers, upon condition that he ſhould renounce the 
Mohammedan faith, but all in vain ; nor were his 
threats more effectual than his promiſes. He offered 
him his liberty, provided he would make one ſingle 
adoration before a crucifix. Heraclius would have per- 
ſuaded him to drink wine and eat hog's fleſh ; which 
he refuſing, was ſhut up in a room-where there was 
nothing elſe. Ahdollah being viſited the fourth day, 


all was found untouched. The Emperor aſking what 


hindered him from eating and drinking ? he replied, 
The fear of God and his Apoſtle : however, (add- 
« ed he) I might have lawfully eat, after three days 
« abſtinence, yet I abſtained, becauſe. I would not 
« be ed by the Moſlems (31).” Afterwards 


Heraclius, at Omar's requeſt, diſmiſſed this ine 


very honourably. 
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OMA 


took an op „in a ſtormy night, to march away, leaving his camp to che Sa- 
(% Wa. p. 336. racens (ii). Much about this time Tripoli was ſurprized by the treachery of Tükinna, 
and Tyre inveſted and taken by Yezid Ebn Abi Sophyan, when the greateſt part of the 
(4) Thid. P. 338. inhabitants turned Mahommedans. Conſtantine hearing that Tripoli and Tyre were loſt, 
was ſo much caſt down, that he embarked with his family and wealth, and failed for 
Conſtantinople. News of this coming to Cæſarea, which Amrù Ebno'} then beſieged, 
the inhabitants unanimouſly ſurrendered. to him. This was the year of the Hegira 17, 
and Anno Dom. 639; after which all the towns in Syria ſurrendered, fo that the Saracens 
(1) Ma p. 37, made an entire conqueſt of it (). Abu Obeidah, and a great many thouſand Saracens 


92 575 were, ſoon after, ſwept away by a plague, and Khaled furvived them but three 


38 


rs (mm). Amr Ebno'l As prepared for his expedition into Egpyt; and comin 
OY before Mikat, formerly called Memphis, and now grand Cairo, laid cloſe ſiege to 
Syria We $a it. He employed ſeven months in it to no purpoſe, at the end of which the Khalif 
y the Sa- 


ſent him a reinforcement of four thouſand men, by which means he_ poſſeſſed him- 
ſelf. of that important city [2]. Amri, after fighting ſome ſucceſsful battles in his 
march towards Alexandria, laid cloſe ſiege to it. Thoſe Greeks who had eſcaped 
from the ſlaughter made by the Saracens, retired to Alexandria, where they made all 
the preparations they could for a ſiege ; and made a gallant reſiſtance, during fourteen 
months, but at laſt were forced to open the gates to the triumphant Saracens R]. 
Alexandria being taken, all Egypt followed the fortune of its Metropolis, and the inha- 
bitants com ed for their lives, fortunes, &c. A tribute being fixed, on every Egyp- 
tian, there aroſe from thence a prodigious revenue to the Khalif. This, joined to their 
frugal way of life, greatly contributed to the extending their power and conquelts (un). 
At this time the Alexandrian library was deſtroyed [S]J. Amri began now to turn his 
eyes to the Weſtern part of Africa; and in a ſhort time made himſelf maſter of the 
country lying between Barca and Zeweila, and ſoon after of Tripoli, The victorious 
arms of the Saracens made no leſs progreſs Eaſtward; and the Mahommedan creſcent 


is ex- 


called Alwakidi, 
The future parti- 
culars mentioned 
by Ockley, are 
taken from Eu- 
tychius, Elma- 
ein, and Abul- 


pharagius. 


8 (mm) Ibid· p. 344+ 
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cent.] This officer came from Conſtantine's army, and 
being yery richly dreſſed, ſeveral of the Saracens were 
deſirous to fight him, in hopes of carrying off his 
ſpoils. . . There came forth to this officer a beardleſs 
ſtripling, whoſe forward zeal had prompted him to 
leave Arabia Fzlix, and venture himſelf in the wars ; 
and his mother and fiſter had hitherto accompanied 
him. This youth uſed to ſay, That he had not been 
invited, by the delicacies of Syria, te go thither, (as the 
delights of this world are fading, aud thoſe of the other 
durable ; ) but that it was his defire to fight for the ſer- 
vice of God, ſeeking his favour, and that of his Apoſtle : 
(32) By this Becduſe he had heard one ſay, that the martyrs (3a ſhall 
name the Mo- be maintained with their Lord. . . How can that be, 
hammedans call anſwered his fiſter ; how. can they be maintained when 
all thoſe who dad? He replied, That he had heard one, who was 
loſe their lives = acquainted with the Apoſtle of God, ſay, that the ſpirits 
dertaken for the F the Martyrs ſhall be put into the crops of green birds 
propagation of that live in 
their religion. of paradiſe, and drink the rivers ; ſuch is the maintenance 
which God has provided for them. Saying this, he 
went out to fight the Chriſtian, after taking leave of 
his mother and ſiſter; and told them, that they 
ſhould meet again at that large water in paradiſe, 
which belongs to the Apoſtle of God. The Chriſti- 
an officer not only killed him, but two or three more, 

(33) 4 whe b. and was himſelf ſlain ſoon after (33). 
$37 ET jor [2] He poſſeſſed himſelf that important City.) The 
Lieutenant who held it for Heraclius was one Mo- 
kaukas, of the ſect of the Jacobites (34), and a mor- 
tal enemy to the Greeks. He had no deſign to 
but to provide for himſelf ; ha- 
ſo ill, that durſt not come into 
, for he had taken into his own 
hands the whole tribute of Egypt. In Miſrah was 
an ancient caſtle of t ſtrength. Mokaukas's 
chief care was to ſecure himſelf and his treaſures, 
without valuing what became of all the Greeks and 
orthodox Chriſtians. In the river, between the be- 
fieged caſtle and the oppoſite bank, was a little iſland, 
into which Mokaukas treacherouſly prevailed with 
the Greeks to go, after abandoning the caſtle. He 
then made overtures to Amrũ; the caſtle being 
taken, Mokaukas ſurrendred upon certain conditions 


; 6755 tlas forced to open the gates of Ale 
++ 2 were ates * 
andria to the tri Saracen: | The Greeks made 
nt ſallies, ſo that great numbers were killed on 
both fides. 'The Saracens making a vigorous attack 
on one of the towns, and entering it, were repulſed 


from it; on which occaſion Amrii the General, Mu- 


(34) Theſe were 
ancient hereticks, 
ſprung from the 
Eutychians, and ſerve the ow go 
called from one ying behav 


ames acy- FO 
of Sy: J Heraclius's 


(35) Ockley, 
347 & ſeg. 


paradiſe ; which birds ſhall eat the fruits 


began 


ſlemah Ebno'l Mochalled, and Werdan, Amrü's ſlave, 
were taken priſoners. Being brought before the Go- 
vernor, he aſked them what they meant by running 
about the country in the manner they did, and in- 
feſting their neighbours ? Amrũ anſwered according 
to the uſual form, and told him, that they in- 
tended to make them either Moſlems or Tributaries 
before they had done. 'This reſolute anſwer had 
like to have coſt him his life ; for the Governor 
having taken notice of his behaviour, concluded that 
he was no v on; and ſpoke to ſome who 
were neakr him to ſtrike off his head. Werdan, his 
ſlave, underſtanding Greek; the inſtant he heard what 
the Governor ſaid, took his maſter Amrii by the col- 
lar, and gave him a box on the ear, ſaying, © That 
„he was ever putting himſelf forward, and prating, 
„when *twould better become him to hold his 
tongue: That he was a mean, contemptible fel- 
« low ; and that he would adviſe him to learn more 
„manners, and let his betters ſpeak before him.” 
By this time Muſlemah Ebno'l Mochalled had be- 
thought himſelf, and told the Governor, That their 
General intended to raiſe the fiege : that Omar the Kha- 
lif had wrote to him concerning it, and intended to ſend 
an honourable embaſſy, conſiſting of ſeveral diſtinguiſbed 


perſons, and men of note, to treat with him ; and if he 


pleaſed to let them 55 they would acquaint their General 


how courteoufly be had uſed them, and employ their utmoſt 
endeavours to procure an accommodation. He added, 
That he did not in the leaſt queſtion, when the Khalif"s 
Embaſſadors had treated with him, but that affairs 
would be made eaſy on both ſides, and the 


e raiſed very 
ſpeedily. The 1mpolitic Governor diſmiſſed theſe 


three or four vulgar men, as he ſuppoſed them to be, 
in hopes of ſeizing upon ſome of the chiefs of the 
Arabs, whom he imagined ſhould be ſent to treat 
with him. Not long after, the city was taken ; but 
whilſt Amrd marched farther up into the country, 
the Greeks, who had gone on board their ſhips, and 
whoſe return was not in the leaſt ſuſpected, came 
back, ſurprized the city, and killed all the Saracens 
in it. However, Amrũ returning ſpeedily, the Greeks 
who had retaken the caſtle, defended it with great 
bravery, but were at laſt 71 and as many as 
could, returned back to their ſhips (36). 
[SJ] The Alexandrian library was defiroyea.) Hitherto 
the Arabians had applied themſelves to no other ſtu- 
dy but that of poetry in their own language. Amr, 
though no ſcholar, was yet fond of the converſation 
of learned men ; and, among others, was particu- 
larly delighted with that of one John of Alexandria, 
ſurnamed 


(36) Ibid: p. 359 
& ſeq« 
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OMA 


the Saracens: 


reigned: ten years, fix, 


ſand towns, , fortreſſes. or caſtles ; deſtroyed: four thouſand: temples. or churches, belonging 


to the Chriſtians, Idolaters, or Perſees ; and built fourteen hundred Moſques. But thele 
9 85 atchie vements gained by the Khalif, had no effect upon his manner of living, he 


39 


hagan to ſhed} its ma lignand influence over as large and conſiderable dominions as the Ro: 
man Eagle had ever fſown over. About the year of the Hegita 21, and. Auno Dom, 64 

8 poſſeſſed themſelves of Aderbyan,. Ainwerdah,  Harrin, Roha, Rakkah, 
Niſibin, Ehwaz, Siwas, and Choraſan (o). About two years after 
4 klei, .. Killed by a ſlave CTI, che twenty third year of the Hejra, Ann 
months and eight days, bein 
reer, cal had: the ſirname A Faru beſtowed. upon him [L] 
only in this Khalif's reign, were ſo conſiderable, that they alone would have made a v 
formidable Empire. He drove all the Jews. and Chriſtians out of Arabia; ſubdued 
Syria, Egypt and other texritories in Africa ; beſides the greateſt part of Perſia, Khon- 
demir obſerves, that the Saracens, under Omar, poſſeſſed themſelves of thirty fix thou- 


„Omar the Khalif was 
0 Dom, 643.: after having 
g ſixty three years of age (p). Omar (en) mis. p. 634. 
Tbe countries won by the Saracens, u. elan 


continuing bis former way of life; nor did the increaſe of his riches ever appear by. 


his retinue or expences. He built a wall about Cuſa, and: repaired, or rather rebuilt, 
the temples of Jeruſalem and Medina. He was the firſt of the Saracens who made rolls 
to enter the names of all that were in military ſervice, or received any ſtipend from the 
publick, He firſt made uſe of the date of the Hera (9g), the occaſion of which 
An Arabian author beſtows the higheſt encomiums 
on Omar J. Mohammed had married Omar's 


may be ſeen in Dr. Prideaux (vr). 


Hf fought with 
the converſion of a Perſian 


{urnamed the Grammarian, a man eminent for learn- 
ing. John one day obſerving that Amrd, in takin 

an inventory of the valuable things in the city, ri 
no notice of the books, itioned to have them. 
Amri wrote to the Khalif for that purpoſe, who ſent 
an order to have them deſtroyed; upon which Amrũ, 
in obedience to the Khalif's command, diſtributed 
the books throughout all the city, among thoſe who 
kept warm baths (of which there were then no lefs 
than four thouſand in Alexandria) to heat the baths 
with. And notwithſtanding the it havock that 
muſt needs be made of them at this rate, yet former 
Princes had been fo induftrious in collecting ſuch 
numbers, that it was fix months before they were 
conſumed. A loſs that could never be compenſated 


Ibid, to the learned world (37). 
Du. p 359 


(3) D*Herbelot, 
p. 688. col. 2. 


and Okley, p. 


363, who relates much 


it with a little 
variation 


[T] Omay the oe # was killed by a flave.) 
His name was Firüz, who one day came and com- 
plained to Omar, that his maſter inſiſted upon his 
iving him two pieces of filver every day, which, 
ſaid, was often all he could earn by a day's work. 
Omar having aſked him how many trades he was 
ſkilled in? and finding that he was an architect, a 
carpenter, and ſculptor, he replied, that this was no 
great ſum, but that his maſter might oblige him to 
give him three pieces of ſilver, ſince he was ſkilled in 
three trades ; and afterwards ſaid, that he would em- 
loy him in building windmills, to grind the corn 
he the public granaries. Firvz exaſperated at the 
Khalif's anſwer, and 5 with rage, ſaid, I 
will make you ſuch a mill, as ſhall be ſpoken of ſo 
long as the wheel of that of heaven turn over 
the heads of men. Omar hearing theſe words, ſaid, 
methinks this fellow threatens me ; and his ſuſpicion 
was juſt; for Firiz, took his opportunity ſo well, 
that he tabbed him ſome days after, with a knife or 
dagger, in the belly, of which wound he died three 
days after. Immedzately the Saracens about Omar 


fell on the aſſaſſin; but he defended himſelf with fo 


, that he wounded the greateſt part of 
them with the ſame dagger, and killed 
himſelf (38). | 

D Omar had the furnams al Farik beſtowed upon 


him.] This alludes to 's diſtinguiſhing between 
truth and falſhood, and to his ſeparating a knave's 
head from his body ; the tory of which is as follows. 
« A centgin Jew having a diſpute with a wicked 
„ Mohammedan, the latter peed p judgment 
« of Caab Ebn al Aſhraf, a principal Jew, and the 
former to Mohammed. But at length they agreed 
«« torefer the matter to the prophet ſingly, Who. giv- 
« ing it in favour of the Jew, the Mo edan re- 
« have it yezheard by Omar, afterwards . 

„When they came to him, the Jew told him that 


„Mohammed had already decided the affair in his 


« fuled to, acquieſce in his ſentence, hut would 1 
11. 


thy four the falſe Prophet (). A, ſtory is related concernin 
dee the Mohammedan Religion { X 


hter Haphſa (s), and our Kha- 


We are told of a 
famous 


« favour, but that the other would not ſubmit to his 
determination; and the Mohammedan confeſſing 
this to be true, Omar bid them ſtay a little, and 
« fetching his ſword, ſtruck off the obſtinate Moſ- 
„ lem's head, ſa ing aloud, Thts is the reward of him 
who refuſeth to ſubmit to the judgment of God and his 
Apoſtle. And from this action, Omar had the ſur- 
name of al Faritk (39): 

[VI] An Arabian Author boſtout the higheſt encomiums 
on Omar.) * This Khalif, ſays he (40), fed others 
«« deliciouſly, and at the ſame time lived very abſte- 
« miouſly himſelf. He beſtowed rich garments on 
others, whilſt himſelf went very meanly clad. He 
paid his creditors very punctually, and generally re- 
turned them more than the debt. Having pro- 
miſed a perſon to give him four thouſand pieces of 
« filver, he ordered Rim ſix thouſand ; when a per- 
ſon obſerving that he gave away his ſubſtance in 
this manner, and obſerving to him, that he ſeemed, 
* by this action, to have more affeQion for a ſtranger 
than for his own ſon, ſince he thus diſpoſſeited 
« him of money that ought one day to be his ; Omar 
«replied, my ſon has a father who provides for his 
daily wants, but this ſtranger has none (41).” A 
noble anſwer, but not very well ſuited to a man who 
had plundered ſo many countries, and deitroyed ſuch 


multitudes of people. 

1 e. Perfian Lord to the Mo- 
hammedan religion.) The 17th year of the Hegira, a 
Perſian Lord named Hormozan, a Governor of Khu- 
ziſtan, &c. under the Perſian Monarch, having been 
obliged to ſurrender, in one of his caſtles, was ſent 
to Medina where Omar reſided. Hormozan being 
immediately conducted to the moſque where Omar 
was; found him, to his great ſurprize, ſleeping on the 
ſteps among the poor. Omar waking ſoon after, 
and ſeeing this ſtranger, roſe from the place where 
he was, and went and ſeated himſelf in the gallery 
of the moſque, which ſerved him for a throne. He 
there received the Perſian very honourably and affec- 


(99) Ockley, P· 
367. 


S (% Ibid. p. 82. 


(39) Sale's K9- 
ran, p · 69. Lon- 
don, 1734, 4t0s 
and d' Herbelot, 
p · 688. col. 2. 


(40) D' Herbe- 
Iut, p. 689. col. 
1 


(41) Idem, ibid. 


tionately ; praiſing God for the ſucceſs he indulged 


the Moſlem arms, and for ſending him perſons of 
ſuch high quality; and after giving him a 1ich robe, 
he diſcourſed him, for a conſiderable time, on diffe- 
rent matters. The converſation being ended, Hor- 
——_ _ drink ; w—_ Omar aſking FE he 
was a- thirſt, and Hormozan anſwering no; but that the 
{ole reaſon of his deſiring to pw in his preſence 
was, to ſecure his life; Omar replied, that he was 
ſafe. So that Hormozan abſtained from drinking on 
his word; and inſtantly renouncing the idolatrous 
worſhip of fire, profeſſed Iſlam (42). We allo are 
told apother ſtory af Giabala, an Arabian Prince, 


(42) D' Herbelot, 


who came to Omar, to recognize him in quality of p. 688. col. 1. 


Khalif, and to embrace his religion. Omar received 
him very graciouſly, and took him to Mecca, Au. 
ther 


40 O RI 


famous ſentence by Omar [7]. Abu Becr and Omar, the firſt and ſecond 
Khalifs of the Saracens, were ſo like in their manners and behaviour, that the Moſlems 
£89. col. 1, call them by one common name, viz. the two Omars (un); and yet they differed in one 
particular [IZ]. A miraculous eſcape of Omar related [AA]. Among other 1 
in which the Perſians ſhew their deteſtation of Omar, c. is the whimſical one here- 
under [BB], Omar uſed to ſay, that the Empire of the Arabs will come to an end. 
when the Prince who governs it ſhall not practiſe the piety of the Moſlems, nor exert 
(ww) Ibid. p. the liberality of the Gentiles (ww). Omar made no will, but appointed fix Commiſ- 


ol „„ 
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689. col. 1. Ffjoners ; and allowed them three days time to conſult about the ſucceſſion after his death, 
625 SE who accordingly raiſed Othman Ebn Afﬀin to the Khalifat (xx). 0 


(43) Ebn Shoh- 
riah, 


(44) Ibid. 


ther he was going in pilgrimage. As Giabala was 
performing the duties required on that occaſion, and 

ing round the temple of Mecca, a mean man, pul- 
I im by the ſleeve, drew him out of his place. 
Giabala offended at this man's rudeneſs, gave him 
a box o'the ear; and afterwards reproached him, in 
the moſt injurious terms, for his ſhocking incivility to 
a perſon of his quality. Omar hearing this Prince 
continue to threaten and ahuſe the man who had 
drawn him from his place, ſaid to him, hold your 

ce for otherwiſe, that man ſhall return you the 
2ou o'the ear: for know, that the religion of the 
Moſlems has put you both upon a level, the us 
and the ſlave, with regard to the exerciſe and prac- 
tice of the duties of piety and religion, and parti- 
cularly with reſpect to thoſe of the pilgrimage. Gia- 
bala was ſo highly exaſperated at the Khalif's words, 
that he left him; went to Conftantinople, and there 
turned Chriſtian (43). 

Y Vi are roll of a famous ſentence pronounced by 
Omar.) The Governor of his new city of Baſſora, at 
the mouth of the Tigris, having been accuſed of 
adultery by four witneſſes, inhabitants of that city ; 
Omar ſent for the witneſſes before him, when three of 
them made oath, that they had ſeen the action thro? 
one of the windows of the ſame room ; but the 
fourth witneſs who was a perſon of gravity and au- 
thority, ſaid, that he had ſeen only ſome circum- 
ſtances which might ſerve as an indication of the 
crime. Omar being urgent with him, aſked, whe- 
ther he had ſeen him put the needle into the box of 
Surmeh, which is a powder of Antimony, uſed by 
the Eaſterns as an eye-ſalve. This witneſs knowing 
that Omar by this decent form of expreſſion, hinted 
at the crime of adultery, anſwered, that he had not 
ſeen it ; Omar thereupon cleared the Governor, and 
ſentenced the three abovementioned as falſe witneſſes 
(44). 

128 They differ in one particular.) This was in 
the beſtowing their favours. For Abu Becr, on 
thoſe occaſions, had regard only to the merit of per- 


Antioch was beſieging by the Saracens, and 2 the 
int of being taken, the Emperor aſſembled the 
iſhops, Ic. when Jabala, General of the Chriſtian 

Arabs, told Heraclius, that if the Khalif was killed, 

the affairs of the Saracens would be embroiled ; and 

this ation would tly contribute to the recovery 
of what the Chriſtians had loft. Upon this Jabala 
oe with the Emperor, to let him ſend one of 

is Chriſtian Arabs, Wathek Ebn. Moſapher by 

name, a reſolute young man, with orders to take a 

convenient time to kill the Khalif. Omar, after 

yers, went out 'of the city, to take a walk, accord- 
ing to his uſual cuſtom. Wathek went before him, 
and got upon a tree, where he hid himſelf; till at 
laſt Je obſerved Omar lie down to ſleep, very near 
him. Having this fair opportunity, he drew his 
dagger, and was juſt coming down ; when caſting 
his eyes about, he ſaw a lion walking round Omar, 
and licking his feet, who guarded him till he awoke, 
and then went away. Surprized at this, and ſtruck 
with a profound reverence for the Khalif, whom he 
now conſidered as the peculiar gift of heaven, he 
came down and kiſſed his hand; and telling him his 
errand, immediately made profeſſion of the Mahom- 
medan religion, being ſtrangely affected with this 
wonderful deliverance (36). This ſtory ſeems con- 
trived by the Arabian Author, to draw the greater 
veneration on Omar. | | 

[BBI The Perfians ſhew their deteflation.) Of the 
three great Doctors of the Mohammedan law. viz. 

Abu Beer, Oſman and Omar. Tis this. The Per- 

ſians have a cuſtom at their marriages, to ſet up the 

images of thoſe three Doctors in paſte or ſugar, at 
the entrance of the bridal chamber, on which the 
gueſts firſt caſting their looks, leave the impreſſion of 
any ſecret magic which may iſſue from their eyes, 
to the prejudice or misfortune of the married couple ; 
for in the Eaſtern parts of the world, they hold that 
there is a ſtrange faſcination innate in the eyes of 
ſome people, who looking attentively on others, as 
commonly they do on the bride and bridegroom at 


(46) Ockley, p- 
308, 309. 


| (a) Who was 


ſons ; whereas Omar conſidered nothing but their marriage, produce macerations and imbecillity in the (47 — 


; neceſſities, ſaying, that virtue is a ſufficient reward body, and have a pow uality con to e 
(45) D 1 in the world to Agr but that the good things of creation ; and therefore + oh. 1 nf Rona 
8. — Ockley this world were given by the Almighty, chiefly to having the malignity of their eyes fixed on thoſe 7, P. 226. 
p. 368. relieve the neceſſities incident to this life (45). ſtatues, they afterwards cut them down and diſſolve - ung Os 
[AA] A miraculous eſcape of Omar is nid) Whilſt them (47). I. 


OMNIBONUS, in Italian Omnibuono, was one of the beſt Grammarians in the 15th 
Century. He took the ſirname of Leonicenus becauſe he was born at Lunigo (a) in La- (a) Leandro Al- 
tin Leonicum, in the Vicentino. He ſtudied under Victorinus of Feltri, one of the firſt berti, Peri. 
(5) Idem, ibid. reſtorers of the antient Latin ſtile (b), He applied himſelf to the Greek tongue at Ve- 3 
(c) Geſnerus, in nice under Emanuel Chryſoloras (c). He wrote commentaries on Lucan, Salluſt, Vale- of Venice 156 1, 
TOR: folio rius Maximus, on Tully's Offices, on his treatiſe De Oratore, &c. He tranſlated into 
% Epitome in Latin ſome of AÆſop's Fables, Xenophon's treatiſe De Venatione, that of St. Athanaſius, 


Biblioch. Gelne Contra Gentes et Ha reticos (d). But theſe are only part of his works. 
ri, p. 04t- 


* 


OREGIUS (AUGUSTINE) a great Philoſopher, was charged by Cardinal Barbe- 
0 ewards Pope, Tini (a) Legate of Bologna, to examine whether Ariſtotle taught the mortality of the 
under che name Soul. The Legate's deſign was to perſuade the Popes to prohibit the Lectures upon Ariſ- 


of Urban VIII. totle with regard to that ſubject, in caſe he were found guilty of that impiety. But Ore- 
(4) Chapt. the gius cleared him of the charges. See his Book De Immortalitate Anime (b). He wrote 
Fromondus, One De Angelis, and another De Operibus ſex Dierum, i. e. Of the works created fix 
Aide, . 61. days:” they were printed at Rome in the year 1632. els iron 


ORICELLARIUS (BERNARD) a native of Florence, and a relation to the Medi- 
0% See the re- cis (a), was raiſed to the moſt noble employments in his own country (b). He flouriſhed (% Yr werfe. 
mark [5]. towards the end of the 15th Century. The paſſages we ſhall quote in the remarks prove Stil, 4 de. 
2 | \ 


ve ciantius, de Scrip- 


that for, Florent, . 
32. : 
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c) 2u in Fi 
22 * 


ſeriptori probo 


OR I 


that his works were written in a very 


good ſtile. 


He wrote with 


4 


great partiality of ., and amindfree 
Charles VIII.'s expedition in Italy (c). I do not think he is to be diſtinguiſhed from 


« from a ſpirit of 
« party are 


conveniens, & a- Bernard OCARICULAR1US (d), of whom Eraſmus relates a particular which deſerves to 1 
be known [A]. Pierius Valerianus has mentioned our Bernard [B], and Peter Crinitus 1:1. 1 


lienus d ftudiis 
rtium anmus 
deſider antur. 
7. Ce « In w 
«« hiſtory the 
« moderation 
«© proper to 2 
« good writer, 


{1) See what 
Poccianti, p- 33 
de Scriptor. Flo- 
rent inis, obſerves 
of Bernard Ori - 
cellarius. Dictita- 
wit quinetiam 
Flirentinas hiſto- 
rias, quas adeg 
pbrofl extali te- 
leguent iſſi ma, 
quod (tee Mi- 
chaele Urbinate) 
ipſum Saluſtium 
9 videa- 
tur; fs: & © He 
«© wrote the Hi- 
ce ftory of Flo- 
ce rence, in ſuch 
« apolite and e- 
20 legant ſtile, 
e that (accord - 
« ing to Michael 
«© Urbinas) he 
«© ſeemed to have 
« excelled even 
4% Saluſt him- 
4% ſelf.” 


(2) Eraſm. A- 
pophth. lib. 8. P» 
634. edit. 1556, 


Wuy ſome 
learned men will 


not ſpeak Latin. 


Ital. Tom. 1. p · 


[4] Eraſmus relates a particular of him which de- tur. Hoc eorum confilium cum haud intelligant Tranſal- to Authors of 


ſerves to be known.) He could never perſuade him to 


ſpeak Latin: it was not becauſe Ocricularius did not 
underſtand it; but becauſe as he had ſtudied the 
beauties and delicacies of that language, he was 
afraid to ſpeak barbarouſly, if he ſhould venture to 
ſpeak it ex tempore. Eraſmus tells us this with reſpect 
to an apophthegm of Pollio. That Orator acknow- 
ledged, that by pleading well,” he had acquired a 

reat readineſs of pleading ; and that by pleading often 
ke had made himſelf leſs capable to plead well. The 
ſame thing happens to thoſe, who ſpeak often Latin ; 
they get an habit to —_ it eaſily, but loſe the uſe 
of ſpeaking it correctly and with politeneſs. Pollio 
dicebat, Commode agendo factum eſt, ut ſæpe age- 
rem: ſed ſœpe agendo factum eſt ut minus commode, 

uia ſcilicet afſiduitate nimia* facilitas magis quam 
Neri nec fiducia ſed temeritas paratur. Ynod 
accurate factum welimus, raro faciendum et. Hac ra- 
tione duci videntur Itali quidam eruditi, qui licet pulchre 
calleant Latine, tamen dix unquam adduci poſſunt ut in 
familiari congrefſu Latine Ioptantur. At fi quando 
compellit — +. 4 dicunt exacte, quaſique de ſcripto. 
Novi Venetiæ Bernardum Ocricularium civem Fhrenti- 
num, cujus hiftorias fi legiſſes, dixiſſes alterum Salluſtium, 
aut certe Salluſtii temporibus ſcriptas (1). Nunquam ta- 
men ab homine impetrare licuit, ut mecum Latine 71 
retur : ſubinde interpellabam, ſurdo loueris, vir præclare, 
vulgaris linguæ voeſtratis tam ſum ignarus quam Indice. 
Verbum Latinum nunquam quivi ab ev extundere(2), i. e. 
« Pollio uſed to ſay: from pleading well, I tame to 
« plead often ; but by doing it often I did not do it fo 
« evell ; becauſe by too great an aſſiduity one acquires a 
c readine/s rather than à good faculty of pleading ; a 
« temerity and not a boldnef. We ſhould do ſeldom 
« what we would do accurately. This ſeems to be 
« the reaſon why ſome learned Italians, though 
« they underſtand the Latin tongue perfectly well, 
can yet hardly be prevailed upon to ſpeak. it in a 
« familiar converſation. But if ſometimes they are 
under a neceſſity to do it, they ſpeak it properly 
« as it were from a book. was acquainted 
at Venice with Bernard Ocricularius, a citizen of 
Florence; if you had read his hiſtory, you would 
« think it was written by another Saluſt, or at leaſt 
«© that it was compoſed in Saluſt's time. And yet I 
could never perſuade him to ſpeak Latin with me: 
« I uſed to tell him ſometimes : you ſpeak to a deaf 
% man; I am as unacquainted with your mother- 
„tongue, as with the language of the Indians: I 
could never draw one ſingle Latin word from his 
% mouth.” That precaution of the Italians lated a 
great while : for Scioppius tells us, that Paul Manu- 
tius could not but with the utmoſt difficulty be ee 
upon to ſpeak three or four Latin words: which was 
the reaſon why the Germans, who went to viſit him, 
eſteemed themſelves more learned than him; becauſe 
they ſpoke Latin more readily, whence they inferred 
that he did not come up to them. Father Maffeus 
would not venture to keep up a converſation with the 
ſame Scioppius, becauſe he would have been obliged 
to anſwer in Latin. Though theſe Gentlemen did 
not care to ſpeak that _ e, it was not ſo much 
becauſe they could not = it readily, as becauſe 
they feared left they ſhould uſe themſelves to barba- 
rous expreſſions, which are almoſt unavoidable to 
thoſe who ſpeak Latin in converſation. I imagine 
the reader will not be diſpleaſed to meet here with 
the paſſage from Scioppius, after ſeeing the words of 
Eraſmus. The affinity, which theſe ſubjects have to 
each other, is a ſufficient reaſon for tranſcribing Sciop- 
pius's words. Nihil non faciunt (Itali) ut evitent omnia, 
unde aliquid infuſcande & contaminande orationis peri- 
culi oftenditur. Latine igitur nunquam loquuntur, quod 
fieri ix poſſe perſuaſum 13 quin quot idiauus ejus 


linguæ uſus, ad inſtar torrentis lutulentus fluat, & cujuſ- 
guc modi werborum ſordes ſecum rapiat, que poſtea quodam 
familiaritatis jure, fic ſe ſcribentibus ingerant, ut etiam 
diligentifſimos fallant, & haud dubie pro Latinis habean- 


Vol. VIII. 


ſpeaks 169. 
(d) Konig makes 

bini, id corum inſcitiæ perperam adfignant. Sic refte OO 
Paulb Manut io uf venit, ut quoniam vix tria verba 
Latina in familiari ſermone proferre poterat, eum Ger- 
mani complures, qui loquentem audituri ad eum venerant, 
vehementer pre ſe contemnerent. Huic tamen nemo, qui 
Sanus fit, ad puritatis & elegantie Latine ſummam | 
guicguid defuiſſe dixerit. (3). . . . Mihi quoque Petrus (3) Scioppius, in 


Maſfeus F eſjuita nomini atque fame parum reſpondere 
viſus e, cum ad eum Rome undeviginti abhinc annis 
ſalutatum veniſſem. Neque enim inducere animum pote- 
rat, ut Latine mihi reſpondendi aleam ſubiret. Poſtea 
vero lecta, relectague tjus hiſtoria, quam de rebus per 
Lufitanos in India geſtis condidit, conſilium hominis ſibi 
parum fidentis, Iabemque nomini ſuo metuentis intelligere 
mihi viſus ſum, quod etiam facere non potui, guin pruden- 
tiſſimum judicarem (4), i. e. he Italians uſe all 
<< poſſible means to avoid every thing that might 
« ſpoil their Latin ſtyle. They never ſpeak Latin, 
< becauſe they are perſuaded it is almoſt impoſlible 
* but a daily uſe of that language mutt in time be- 
* come flowing like a torrent, and carry all 

ſorts of improper expreſſions with it: which being 
thus becoming familiar, will eafily creep even into 
one's writings, ſo that the moit careful writer will 
not be able to take notice of them, and will un- 
queſtionably imagine them good Latin. 'The fo- 
reigners not being — with this reaſon of 
the Italians, aſeribe it erroneouſly to their igno- 
rance. Thus it happened to Paul Manutius; as 
* he could hardly ſpeak three words in Latin, in 
* familiar diſcourſe, a great many Germans, who 
came to hear him ſpeak, deſpiſed him prodigiouſly 
in compariſon to themſelves ; and yet no man in 
his ſenſes will pretend that he did not arrive at the 
* higheſt d of politeneſs and eloquence in the 
* Latin ſtyle... . Peter Maffeus a Jeſuit did not 
<* ſeem to me to anſwer his great reputation, when J 
went to viſit him at Rome nineteen years ago; 
for he could never be reſolved to run the riſk of 
anſwering me in Latin. But afterwards when I 
read over and over again the hiſtory he wrote of 
* what the Portugueſe did in the Indies, I found out 
that he did not dare to ſpeak Latin, becauſe he 
* miſtruſted his own abilities, and would not expoſe 

his reputation; which in my opinion was very 
* prudently done.” I may aſſert, I think, that 
Thuanus followed the example of thoſe over nice Ita- 
lians, for I met with the following paſſage in a mo- 
dern writer. The Feſuit Maffeus . .. . uſed to repeat 
his breviary in Greek, left the ſoleciſms and the lus and 
mean expreſſions, in which the holy Bible is auritten, as 
Origen obſerves, * ſhould ſpoil the elegance and beauty 
of that ſtile, which wwe admire in his works. And for 
the ſame reaſon Thuanus, who ſpoke Latin with the 
uency and majeſty of Livy, never anſwered the orations 
and compliments that were made him in that tongue, but 
by an interpreter (5). 
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Judicio de Stilo 
Hrſtorico, p. m. 
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(4) Idem, ibid. p. 
58, 


® Tlept 00h mie , 
X24 TEASE ebe 
eig The ant. 


UB] Pierius Valerianus has mentioned our Bernard.] Penſe 4 la Defenſe 


It is where he ſpeaks of the deceitful hopes of John 
Oricellarius, Bernard's fon. He aſpired to get a Car- 
dinal's hat under Leo X. and more ttill under Clement 
VI. but after ſeveraldelays, which vexed him without 
tiring his patience, death came at laſt and diſap- 
pointed all his hopes of preſent (16) and future prefer- 
ments. Eodem in allo reponendus Foannes Oricellarius 


ſummæ wir integritatis, quigue litterarum fludia vel à 


teneris unguiculis ſectari cæperat, apud Bernardum 
patrem eruditifſimum wirum, & apud Mediceos hujufmodi 
udiis in ea domo florentibus educatus fuerat. E rat is 


Leoni Decima Pont. Max. amitinus frater, neque ullus 
erat, qui tum morum, tum literature, nobilitatis, & 
conſanguinitatis gratia non eum ſperaret ad Cardinalatus 
apicem in horas evehendum. Se tuna illi quoſdam op- 
poſuerat (7). . . . Adridere mox Foanni wiſa ſors melior . . 
Hic igitur Oricellarius, dum ſe totum litterarum ſludiis re- 
flituit, & fortune demum fallacias declinaſſe haud teme- 
re fibi perſuadet, dumgque Clemens de more quodam ſuo 
contator ordinandi hominis diem de die ducit ; ille in ra- 

M pidifſiman 


des Oeuvres de 
Patture, (et. 18. 
p. 120. 


(6) He was Go- 
vernor of the 
caſtle of St. An- 
gelo, under Cle- 


ment VII. Pier. 
Valerian. de Li- 
terator. Infelici- 
tate, lib. p. m. 
74. 


(7) dem, ibid. 
p. 73» 
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ſpeaks alſo of him [C]. 


orgus [D!]. 


92. p. 30 · the great Duke of Tuſcany ſent him 


O0 R1 
ohn de 1a Caſa had a ſiſter who was married with one Oricel- 


larius. The ſons of this ſiſter took care of their uncle's burying, and of his works. I 
relate this only that I may have an opportunity to correct a miſtake relating to Naoge- 


Thuanus mentions one Hox ACE Or1ctLLARIivs of Florence, who got a prodigious 
eſtate by being concerned in the Exciſe upon Salt in France, and who finding he had 
(0 Thuan. Ib. made himſelf odious by his immenſe gain, returned into his own country. In the year 1588 

mbaſſador to treat of his marriage with a daughter 


(Y See p. 247, Of the Duke of Lorrain (e). There was at the ſame time one CHARLES ORICELLARIUS 
of the Nacizic belonging to the Univerſity of Florence, and Canon of the Metropolitan Church of that 


Letterarie ed Ho- 


ricbs intorne gi city; he was very much eſteemed by Peter Victorius, who beſtowed great elogies u 
r, him in the Preface to his Commentary on the third book of Ariſtotle's Ethicks (F). 


dell” Acc 


Thick, wir. ſer ve that the common name of that family is Rucellai. I ſhall give proofs of it, not ſo 
ten by Jacobo much with a deſign to clear up a doubtful fact, for this is not in the leaſt doubtful, as 


Rilli, was print- 


Aae Flacher n that I may have an opportunity to mention ſome perſons of that name [E]. 


4to, in the year I add, 
hos 
| idiſſimam illapſus febrem magnæ doftorum hominum fpei uod belle adbuc fecifſe vos exiſtimo, 
(8) Ibid. p. 74- — „(sl, ie. We muſt alſo reckon amongſt Firtute natio & fide atque induſtria 
« them John Oricellarius, a man of the utmoſt ho- Et literis clara, ingentique gloria (13). (13) Theſe lines 


« neſty ; who from his moſt tender years 5 
« himſelf to the ſtudy of Literature; having bee 
* educated by his father Bernard a very learned man, 


« and at the houſe of the Medici's, where thoſe ſtu- 


« dies flouriſhed exceedingly. He was a Couſin- 
German to Pope Leo X. and there was no man 
* who, it was hoped, would ſooner be raiſed to the 
« dignity of a Cardinal, conſidering his morals, his 
«« learning, his noble deſcent, — his being the 
« Pope's relation. But fortune put ſome other perſons 
in his way. . . . Soon after a happier fate ſeemed 
„to ſmile him. . , . Oricellarius therefore ap- 


« plied himſelf again to his ſtudies, thinking he had 


« at laſt overcome the deceitful inconſtancy of for- 
tune: but whilſt Pope Clement, who was naturally 
« adelayer of time, put off his ordination from day 
„ to day, he fell ſick of a mot violent fever, which 
© ſnatched him away very quickly, whereby the 
great hopes, which the learned had conceived of 
« him, were all diſappointed.” 

[CJ Peter Crinitus 7! alſo of him.) Poccianti 
having obſerved that Marcilius Ficinus and Peter Cri- 
nitus gave in their letter a great character of Bernard 
Oricellarius's learning and wit, adds this: Poſteritati 
tranſmiſit ¶ teſte eodem Chrinito) in primis libros quos de 
urbe Roma intitulaverat, in quibus admodum elaboravit 

| in illuſtrandis atque cbſerwandis antiquorum monumen- 
(9) Pocciant. de tis (9), i. e. He left to poſterity (according to the 
Scriptor. Floren- “ ſame Crinitus) particularly ſome books, which he 
cini, p. 32. <« entitled, Of the City of Rome, in which he took 
« much pains to illuſtrate and explain the monuments 

a 75 the antients.” 25 

[D] A miſtake relating to N. ws.) It a 
(10) See Imperi- by the inſcription 2 wk Caſa's (10) tomb, 
alis, in Muſe® that Horace OrICELLARIUS took care to erect that 
— 15 Lge: „ monument to his uncle by the mother's hde. Hora- 
— Ns * tius Oricellarius avunculo optime merito P. A German 
| author obſerves, that the Latin verſes which were 
written by John de la Caſa, againſt thoſe who charg- 
ed him with having commended ſodomy, are not to 
be met with in the collection of his works, entitled 
Jaannis Caſe Latina Monumenta. He imagines that 
Alexander Strozza, Inquiſitor of the Faith, cauſed 
(11) Daniel thoſe lines to be omitted in that collection. He gives 
en us the licence for printing it, which was granted by 
f daun I. chat Inquiſitor June 7, 1564.3 and he obſerves that 
Lic Librorum Hannibal Oricellarius collected thoſe remains of 
probibitarum, p» John de la Caſa (11). He gives us the Poem that 
Jo : had been — and 5 imagines that the author 
ras Wrote it in anſwer to the Satyr, which Naogeo 

& bay iu, had added to the ſecond edition of the — a- 
wenilem, ut ipſe piſticum (12). He is miſtaken ; for John de la Caſa 
* excuſat, wrote that Poem only to remove the bad impreſſions 
= way C 2. which Vergerio gave the Germans of him, by charg- 
2 regno pa- ing him with writing the praiſe of ſodomy. Here 
piftico ſecunde follows a paſſage, by which it appears unqueſtionably, 
editionii gue Ba- that he does not complain of a ſatyr publiſhed by a 


2 2 42348. German; but of the reports ſpread by a fugitive. 


unc ergo Ca- | 
— 5 — Quatre habere transfuoe 
jiciemus car- De me fidem nolite 1 : 
mine inſurrexit. Sed enecate eum indies magis iti, 
—— | Pedoribuſque & eſuritionibus : 


are the concluſion 
i. . © Give no credit to a moſt abandoned fugitive's or 
report againſt me: but kill him daily more and Daniel Frans. 
„more with hunger, thirſt, and naſtyneſs, as I fan- It is to be met 
cy you have done well enough to this time: you with in the 1ſt 
« who are a nation eminent by your virtue, honeſ- _—_ — 
« ty, induſtry, wit and learning.” Paul Vergerio is ;, . 
2 a Hille mentioned here. See at the end of the . 
Anti-Baillet, the — which John de la Caſa 
wrote againſt him in proſe. PIR 


fall give proofs of it . . that I may have an opportunity of the 1ſt yol. of 
_ to mention. ſome perſons of that name.) Signor Rulli, in the Paris edit. 


his hiſtory of the Academicians of Florence, calls the 199%: That let- 
ſame learned man Carb Rucellai, whom Peter Victo- — 159 — 
rius calls Carolus Oricellarius. You have heard in the 
foregoing remark of Horace Oricellarius, and of Han- (15) It was that 
nibal Oricellarius, who were the ſons of one of John de of Jard, near 

la Caſa's ſiſters. They are called Rucellai in Cardinal —— Ameloe 
d'Oflat's letters (14) : © The ſecond thing, with jpg * 6 
« which. . Cardinal Aldobrandini charged us by the ; 

« Pope's order, was to recommend the Biſhop of (6) Amelet de Ia 
Carcaſſonne to the King, that he might enjoy the Houſſaie, notes 
revenues both of the ſaid Biſhoprick, and of an . paſſage 
« abbey (15) he has in Champagne. The Cardinal f 12 d Of. 
added, that his Holineſs acknowledged that the 

« ſaid Biſhop, and his brother Signor Horace Rucel- ('7) You may 
« lai, were his friends, and had always been friends > at oy 
« to his family, and were well affected towards above, — 
« France.” Mr. Amelot de la Houſſaye obſerves, (*2) of the arti- 
in his remarks upon this paſſage (16); 1. That that cle Maen i- 
Biſhop of Carcaſ 1 was Hannibal Rucellai, a Gen- ng Go e 
tleman of Florence, aulo had been formerly Governor of Rusc « * * 
Rome, and who was known at the court of France, 5 : 
means of the negotiations in which he had been employed 1. Gs 

by the Popes Paul IV. and Pius V. That- in the year 299 of 3 
1567, he was ſent to Venice by Charles IX, to aſk the vol. 

Senate for a ſupply in money, but he could not obtain any (19) Ibis, 

thing, becauſe of the auar with the Turks, with whi ? T. 


a 5 ch 269, p. 341. 
the Republic was threatened at that time. 2. That 


Horatio Rucellai was fir ft Stewerd to Ferdinand, (20) Ibid. Lerrre 


Great Duke of Tuſcany. 3. That the Aldobrandini's 57. 

and the Rucellai's had aways been of that party, which (21) Catel, Me- 
is called at Florence uE LiBeRTINES (17), that is to woeires de "Hiſt, 
ſay, the good licans, and the Anti-Medicis, who «u Languede, p. 
would preſerve the liberty of their country. Hence came 2 

the great love, which Clement VIII had for theſe two () See Vigneul 
brothers, whoſe father, as wvell as his own, had ſuffer- 3 in the 
ed wvery much under the Popes Leo X, and Clement VII, Ble hie 
by whoſe means the houſe of Medicis had acquired Sove- of 8 ft n 
reign Power. That Biſhop of Carcaſſonne, died Ja- Rouen. | 
nuary the 28th, 1601 (18). His brother Horatio (23) Ibid, 
Rucellai, one of the mot able men in the world (19), of he 2 del,. 
ſent immediately an expreſs into France (20). Catel Dutch edit. 
obſerves, that Hannibal Oricellai was Biſhop of Car- 

caſſonne, in the year 1 $69 (21). The Abbot Ru- (84) He carried 
cellai, who made himſelf ſo much talked of in mulls FR 
France, in the reign of Lewis XIII, was no doubt upon falt in 
ſon to this Horatio, for he was John de la Caſa's France, 17 hun- 


grand-nephew (22), and (23) born of a father who was fred thouſand 


grown rich (24) by his correſpondence with Zamet, Ban- — N 


dini, Cenamy, and the other Italians, æubo at that time word Rucellai, 


lad farmed the Duties in France. You will find in the 
2 


Melanges 
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1 add, that 4 Catharine de Medicis took with her into France the firſt perſon of that 


) Hewas of the % family, who ſettled there; and that it is not long ſince an Envoy of Florence (g). 
ily o 


2 5 his claim to ſome eſtate, which he pretended was deſcended to him from his 


„ „who had ſettled in that Kingdom.” , . , That this Queen had a very kind 
9% ber Februa- Affection for all the perſons of that family, and that ſhe looked upon them as being in ſome 
g. e318, manner ber relations, for they deſcended from the Viſcounti's by the women, and were 


by that ſide related 20 the houſe of Medicis. 


, Mar- Melanges of Vigneul Marville (25) the moſt curious Diahyghi filoſofici, la quale ſe un giorno wedra la luce, 
457 of particulars, which Monſieur de Baſſompierre, and the conoſceranno i Poſteri 0 12 i chiaro intelletto queſto 
the 1ſt vol. edit. Author of the Duke of Epernon's life, have obſerved ſecolb ſia degno d invidia (27). i. e. That modern ſon- (27) Giovanne 
of 2 = concerning that Abbot. Here follows a paſſage, net, which we took to be of the ſeventeenth centu- _ 10 de Creſ- 
201. Dutch edit, Which relates to another perſon of that family. 7 is of one of the moſt learned men that lived in 2 {> tw 
They promiſe us from Florence a work, in which © this age 3 it is a piece which I have by mein. ja, p. 35, of r ot 
the Author, named Racellai, has collected all that manuſcript, written by that PRE pan, and pro- edition publiſhed 
„the antients wrote upon that Science; from all © found philoſopher, Horatio Rucellai, a Gentleman at Rome, 1698, 
„which he has drawn up as many different ſyſtems of Florence, and a Prior in his native country, #2 5. 
* of natural / 7-7 „as amount up to the number © who flouriſhed in. our time: he left to his moſt 
« of thirty-fix. As work, which he wrote in © learned ſon Lewis, a noble work, containing philo- 
Italian, and which contains twelve volumes, could “ ſophical dialogues ; by which, if it be ever printed, 
not be printed before his death, there are reaſons ** 8 will judge how much our age deſerves to 
* to fear, left it will not be publiſhed ſo ſoon, con- be envied, ſince it was poſſeſſed of a man, whoſe 
* ſidering the lofs, which the Republic of Letters underſtanding was ſo great and clear.” The ſame 
< has in'd by the death of Cardinal de Medicis, Author tells us, that Giovanni Rucellai, compoſed at 
Rome, in the year 1524, a poem, entitled, 4 Abi, 
(the Bees), which was printed in the year 1539, and 
P. 418 of the printed in the year 1676. I do not queſtion, but afterwards at Florence, for Philip Giunti, in the (28) Idem, ibid. 
t,t that paſſage relates to the ſame Horatio Rucellai, Anh 1590, with Robert Titius's Notes, and with p. 327. 
is Alamannis Coltivazione (28). He does not 
words. Sonetto moderno lo torremo 9 del ſecento mention the edition printed at Paris, 1546, for Ro- (29) In page 33 
ora corrente, e da uno di pi illuſtri Letterati, chegli bert Stephens. It is mentioned in the catalogue of of the 2d part 
abbia annoverato, tio? dalle Rime ſcritte a mano appreſ= Thuanus's library (29). This John Rucellai was of that cotalogues 
fo di me del leggiadro Potta, a profonds Filoſofo Orazio Florence (30), and we .* not to queſtion but he (30) Creſcim 
Rucellai Fiorgntine Cavaliere, « Priore di faa Faria, was of the family of the Gricellarii. See the article f Tigi: 
il quale & ſurito & noſtri tempi, ed 2 laſciato all eruditiſ- RuczLLAI. gar Poefia, p. 
fim Signor Prior Laigi fuo figliwolb un opera nobiliſfima di | 2 272» 


ORICHOVIUS, or ORECHOVIUS (STANISLAUS) a Gentleman of Poland; 

was born in the Dioceſs of Premiſlaw in Ruſſia, towards the beginning of the 16th Cen- 

tury. He was called the Demoſthenes of Poland on account of the great freedom and 

ſtrength of his eloquence. He ſtudied at Wittemberg under Luther and under Me- 

lanchthon, and afterwards at Venice under John Baptiſt Egnatius. Being returned into 

his own country, he dedicated himfelf to: the Eccleſiaſtical State, and was made Canon 

of Premiſlaw. He ſhewed' ſome inclination for Luther's opinions, and was often cen- 

ſured upon that account by his Biſhop in a full chapter: but he deſpiſed thoſe cenſures, 

reſi his living, and married. He was anathematiſed by his Biſhop, and cared ſo 

little for it, that he not only wrote againſt the C „ but alſo vexed them in the poſſeſ- 

ſion of their eſtates, and put himſelf at the head of their enemies: and by the readineſs 

of his wit, and his flowing tongue, he raiſed great diſorders. He altered his courſe a 

few years after, and returned again into the Pale of the Catholick Church at the Synod 

held at Warſaw in the year 1561. Some time after he made publickly his confeſſion of 

faith at the Synod of Petricow, and had it printed; and from that time he ſhewed great 

zeal againſt the Sectaries, both in his books, and in verbal diſputes. He diſputed with 

Andrew Fricius before the Archbiſhap of Gneſna, and then with Stancarus in the King of 

Poland's preſence, and afterward on ſeveral other occaſions, and always in a triumphant 

% Extrafed manner (a), if we may believe the author from whom I have borrowed theſe particulars. 
fro in Flein 1 have obſerved in another place (b), that Orichovius would hint that when he married whilſt (4 15 the re- 
centum gn. he was a Prieſt, he did not thereby break off with his Church, fince he ſubmitted to the mark [34] of 

78, 73%. penalty ſhe requires, which is the forbearing all ſacerdotal functions: but he contradicted 
imſelf moſt groſly ; for he had prefixed to his book a plain confeſſion of his adhering to 
the Lutheran Party [A J. I ſhall quote ſomething from a Treatiſe, which he 5 en- 
vour 


[4] Heprefixed to his book, a plain confeſſion of his ad- que ego honorem debitum non homini, ſed ordini veſtro 
| hering formerly to the Lutheran party.) The book I men- ſape detraxi ; atque commune weſtrum patrimonium wvex- 
tion, is entitled, Chimera, foe de Stancari funefla Reg- avi, dicendo in vos qu non oportuit : ſeribendo de wobis, 
10 Poloniz Sea, i. e. The Chimera; or of Stan- guæ nom licuit ; agendo contra vo, quæ non decuit agere, 
e carus's ſect fatal to the kingdom of Poland.” It was dicere ſcribere. Defraudavi igitur vn, cum hereticis 
printed at Cologne, for Maternus Cholinus, in the year dum conjuro, dicto, ſcripto, facto. In quibus tet ac tan- 
1563, 8vo. ere is prefixed to it a declaration of tis dammnis, detrimenti/que wefiris, ex auttoritate weſtra 
the Author, in which he ſubmits both his perſon and re/arciendis, nolite, pro indulgentia weflira, aliud a me 
his writings to the moſt holy Council of Trent. He expe&are velle, præter illud » Pater peccavi 
compares himſelf to the prodigal ſon, who returns in Cœlum coram te (1) ; i. e. I call upon you from (1) Orichorii 
to his father's houſe. It will ſufficient to tranſ- © the extremity of the earth, whilſt my heart is hea- Chins, folio 
cribe only ſome of his expreſſions. En ego @ finibus © vily oppreſled. . . . I ſtretch out my hands to you, a verſo. 
terræ ad vos clamo, dum anxiatur cor meum . . . ſupplex © like the chief of the Publicans, de Jung to wake 
manus tendo cum principe publicanorum illa, in cunſpectu © you amends four-fold in E ence, and in 
conſeſſugue weftro fraudata compen/an; quadrupl, your aſſembly, for what I have don r 2 
Ve 
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deavour to obtain for the Prieſts the Hberty 
titles of his works [C]. 


J have deprived you of that honour, which is due, 
« not to a man, but to your Order. I have diſtreſ- 
« ſed you in your common inheritance, by ſaying 
« againſt you what ſhould not have been ſaid; by 
% writing of you, what it was not lawful to write, 
« by acting againſt you, as it did not become me to 
« act, to „or to write. I have therefore in- 
« jured you, whilſt I conſpired with the Hereticks, 
« by my words, writings, and actions. But to make 
« you a full reparation for theſe many and great 
injuries, be 1 according to your indulgence, 
not to expect more from me, than the four-fold 1 
« have mentioned: Father, I have finned againſt 
« heaven, and before thee.” 
[B] Ifhall quote ſometbing from a treatiſe, which he 
"wrote, to endeavour to obtain for the Prieſts the liberty of 
marrying.) © Staniſlaus Orichovius, Biſhop of Ruſſia, 
« preſented a petition, in the year 1551, to Pope 
* Julias III. praying that he might have leave to 
« marry ; and repreſenting to him the injuſtice of 
« Syricius's law, which were againſt the laws of God: 
he alledged at the ſame time, that Pope Paul II. 
« had ded it amongſt his friends, being ſor- 
* ry that he was obliged to conſider a daughter of 
« his as a baſtard, whom by the law of God he 
might keep as a lawful child. He would even have 
« ated againſt that unjuſt law, had not death pre- 
« vented him. Orichovius alſo objected to him the 
children of Paul III, who deſerved, ſaid he, to 
have been born in lawful wedlock ; nor did he 
« ſpare him, with regard to his own diſſoluteneſs 
(2) Du Pleſſis © (2).” Theſe are Du Pleſſis Mornai's words. I do 
Mornai, It. not think the title of Biſhop belongs to Orichovius, 
& S. Excbarif- and after all, his biſhoprick ſhould have been refer- 
m. 322. He F. red to ſome particular See, and not mentioned thus 
quotes, Orich, under the general name of a-country : for a man 
de Lege Syricii, would expreſs himſelf very ill, who ſhould ſay, ſuch 
- 2 4 Orich. an one is Biſhop of Italy or of France. Monſieur Du 
4 . 4 . Pleſſis Mornai publiſhed another book ten or twelve 
years after the former, in which he had an rtu- 
nity to mention the natural daughter of Paul II. He 
quoted two lines of Pannonius, adding theſe words ; 
and indeed Stephen Orichovius, Biſhop of Ruſſia, tells 
us, that as all the world knew ſhe was 4 1 are 
he did fometimes fpeak auith deteflation of celibacy, whic 
2 Fro © lng obliged him to 2 with ſhame on a th which he 


te, p. 544. might have lawfully begotten (3). Bullenger and Fron- 

to-Duczus, who examined carefully all the blunders 
(4) p- 536. Which crept into the former book of that learned Pro- 

teſtant, and Coeffeteau, who anſwered the laſt book, 
(5) T 2 did not make the leaſt remark on the pretended 
Prep in epiſcopacy of Ofichovius. But Gretſer, in his Exa- 
the Latin editi- ü mination of the Myſtery of Iniquity (4), cenſures Du 
2 N Pleſſis for transforming the perſon whom Bale names 

a. 1 


kay any 14 Staniflaus Ruthenus, into Stephanus Orichovius (5), Bi- 
de buten e fp of Ruſſia. The Author of the State of the Church 


n . 2 th 

ann ret relates (6), that it is aſſerted in Staniſlaus Ruthen's book, 
that Paul II. hawing read ſome poems written againſ 

(6) p. m- 484. him, and againſt his daughter, fell a crying, and com- 


under the year 


plained to his friend againſt the ſevere laws of his pre- 
1465. decefſors, &c. Whence 7 infer, that that Author 
(5 La Motte, 
Vie de Tertullien 
Sd Origene, 


OR 


of marrying I B]. I ſhall alſo ſet down the 


tranſcribed the from Bale, more accurately 
than Monſieur Du Pleſſis Mornai had done. Obſerve, 
that Rivetus imagined Orichovius was Biſhop of Ruſ- 


ſia, and that his chriſtian name was Stephen (7). (7) Rivet, Re- 
10 The titles of his workz.) Let us tranſcribe Staro- margues ſur la 

vo {cius's own words. Scri 

in 


—_— multa & in re civili, 6 n 
rum huminum laudibus, ſed præcipus tamen in ofores I. 9 
Religioni Catholice ; ut Lo 0 4 PROT hs rt aber 
Polonice. Apologiam Quincuncis. Fidei Confeſſio- 

nem. Hymeram. Hanc Concilio Tridentino dicavit; 

Mediatorem. Fricium. Dialogos Latine & Polonice. 

Fidelem Subditum : Orationes de Notis Eccleſiæ : Ex- 

equias Tarnovii. Geſta ſui temporis ; ide regnanti- 

bus apud nos Sigiſmundo Seniore & Auguſto F. fuo. Pa- 

negyrim nuptiarum ejuſdem 8 Pane - 

gyrim Nuptiarum Jo. Tarnovii, rcituum Genera- 

is. Orationem pro Dignitate Sacerdotali. De Præ- 

ſtantia Legum Polonicarum. In obitum Sigiſmundi 

Senioris. Turcicas ad Regem, Senatum & Equites. 

Pro & contra Celibatum. Pro Eccleſia Chriſti, con- 

tra M. Lutherum Præceptorem ſuum. Inſtitutionem 

9 Apocalypſin ſuam, ſeu faciem pertubatæ 

& afflictæ Reipublicæ, ejuſque reſtaurandæ rationem, 

que nuper anno 1625 28 edita in Lucem a Nicolao 

Orichovie Nepote ſuo. Epiſtolas familiares guogue ſcri 
fit ; fed harum pars maxima adhuc in 2 eft, ut & 7 

ber de ſumma Regni. Audio & alia quædam de Re- 
pub. Autographa ipſius a quibuſdam privatis, cum nomi-. 

nis ejus forſan, certe cum publice utilitatis jactura deti- 

nert (8) ; i.e. © He wrote a great deal upon politi- (8) Simon Staro- 
*« cal ſubjects, and in praiſe of our countrymen ; but volſcius, in Elo- 
4 5 chiefly 28 the enemies of the Chriſtian re- Ci centum Pole- 
« ligion : as for inſtance, the Quincunx, or Five Parts, ſubeek 1 
« in Latin and Poliſh. A Vindication of the Dr ſtops are not ac- 
A Confeſſion of Faith. The Hymera, (or Chimera) curately put eve- 
*« which he dedicated to the Council of Trent. The ry where in that 
* Mediator. Fricius. A Dialgar in Latin and Poliſh, Page 3 nd, 1 
« The Loyal Subjeft. Orations concerning the Marks gend c rot 
« of the true. Church. The Funeral of Tarnovius. The Thoul 


| ram, we ſhould 
* Hiſtory 70 his own Time, that is to ſay, during the read Chymaran. 
< reign of Sigiſmund the elder, and his ſon Auguſtus. 
A Panegyrick on the Nuptials of the ſame Au- 
«« guſtus. Another on the marriage of John Tarno- 
“ vius, General of the Armies. Oration on the 
* Dignity of the Prieſthood. Of the Excellency of 
* the Poliſh Laws. On the death of Sigiſmund the 
« elder. Letters to the King, the Senate and the 
« Knights, concerning the Turks. For and againſt Ce- 
« libacy. In defence of the Church of Chriſt, againſt 
« M. Luther, his Maſter. The Education of a Prince. 
« His Apocalyps, or Revelation ; or the diſturb- 
« ed and afflicted condition of the Commonwealth, 
6 2 the mann to ö it, purer been printed 
« lately in the year 1625, bei ſhed by his nepheau 
% Nicholas Orichovius. Pt —_ alſo — 4 letters, 
« the greateſt part of which are flill unpubliſhed, as well 
« as his book concerning the Sovereign Power in the 
« Kingdom. Þ hear that there are ſome Manuſcripts 
« of his upon poetical 1 ay which are kept by ow 
« private perſons, which is a great injury, perhaps, to 
% his Reputation, or at leaſt certainly to the Public.“ 


ORIGEN, one of the moſt fruitful writers, and of the moſt eminent wits that ever 


inted ar Paris flouriſhed in the Primitive Church, lived in the third Century. As there is a very large 
wag bg account of him in Moreri's Dictionary, where a great many authors are referred to (a) (% Reel in 
Biblitheguedes who may very eaſily be met with, and who contain the hiſtory of his life, I ſhall give * Dutch edit. 


Auteurs Eccle- - 3 
8 but a ſhort article of him. 


of the Dutch edit. 


wo pay in ſerve in the ſecond place, that a remar 


Theſe two Au- 
thors are not 
mentioned in 
Moreri's Dictio- 


nary, printed in [4] 4 remark of Monfieur Dailken . Saint Origen, 


has been attended with ſome conſequences, which deſerve 
to be known.) Monſieur Cottibi a Miniſter of Poi- 
tiers, having changed his religion in the year 1660, 
wrote a letter to his conſiſtory, in which he gave 
ſome reaſons for his conduct. Monſieur Daille was 
deſired to anſwer him, and did it in the moſt accu- 
rate manner. His anſwer was printed with the Ex- 
Miniſter's letter in the year 1660 with this title. 
| < 


I confine myſelf to theſe four heads, I. I 
I. p. 121, &, French writers (5) who acquaint us ay with all Origen's actions and opinions. 


point out two 
IT. I ob- 


of Monſieur Daille on Monſieur Cottibi's quoting 
Saint Origen, has been attended with ſome conſequences, which deſerve to be known [A]. 


III. That 


Lettre eſcrite & M. 4 Cog Sieur de la Talonniere fur te 


changement de Religion de Monſieur Cottiby, i.e. © A 
letter written to Monſieur le Coq Sieur de la Talon- 
« niere, ry? + Monſieur Cottibi's changing of 
« his religion.” Monſieur Daille obſerved, among 
other things, that the new convert, who pretended to 
on of the fathers, and to cry up the Primitive 

hurch, was very little acquainted with thoſe mat- 
ters. He convided him of ignorance by ſeveral ar- 


guments, 


8 * 


i.” #2. . . 
Fi Lot 1 


® Cont. Rom. 
Gelaſ. Tom. Js 
Concil. p. 662, 
col. B, C. 


+ Joan. Pic. 
Apol. c. 7. p- 
199 · 


1) Daille, 
tre d M. le 


| Cog. p. 70, 71. 


(2) Cottibi, Re- 


pligne d Mr. 
Daille, P- 22 I, 
222. 


(3) Daille, Re- 


plique à Adam & 


4 Cortibi, part 
3 C+ 9+ N 190. 


ORI FR 


III. That a Miniſter in Holland made lately a very juſt obſervation concerning one of 


guments, the ſecond of which was grounded on the 
title of Saint which he gave to Origen. That way 
of ſpeaking betrays him, and ſhews that he is a perfect 
ſtranger, both in the republick of the Antiquarians, who 
are not uſed to ſpeak thus of a man condemned by a ge- 
neral council; and chiefly, to the records of the hp 
where poor Origen wwas ſo far from obtaining the title of 
Saint, that on the contrary he wwas fliled a ſchiſmatick as 
early as the year 494, and all his books, except very few, 
were condemned, by Pope Gelaſius . It is not quite two 
hundred years fince Fohn Picus, Count of Mirandbla, 
having publiſhed at Rome his nine hundred propo- 


fitions, that it is more reaſonable to believe Origen is 


2 — — — him damned ; the maſters in 
vinity cenſured him for it, aſſerting, that his propoſition 
was raſh, n of Hereſy, and con- 
trary to the determination of the Catholick Church; 
as be himſelf relates it in his +. What would 
they not have done, if he had placed Origen amongſt the 
Saints, as Monſieur Cottibi has done ? Since they would 
not even ſuffer that a man ſhould queſtion his damnation, or 
judge that it was more reaſonable to think him ſaved, 
than to think him damned (1) ? This is what we may 


ſafely call a conquering cenſure ; and though we had | 


no other proofs that the Miniſter of Poitiers knew 
nothing of the fathers, but what he learnt by read- 
ing ſome writings upon controverted ſubjects, this 
obſervation of fieur Daille would be ſufficient 
fully to convince us of Cottibi's ignorance. Let us 
continue the hiſtory of this cenſure ; it will teach us, 
that an author, who is found guilty of a miſtake, 
and plainly convinced of his blunders, has no 
other courſe to take, but fairly to acknowledge his 
fault, or at leaſt not to ſay one word in his defence : 
for it happens generally that a man's endeavours to 
vindicate himſelf in ſuch a caſe prove filly and im- 
pertinent. Monſieur Cottibi anſwered, that the title 
of Saint was not perhaps in the original draught of 
his letter, or that it dropt from his pen by placing Origen 
among ſi the great number of fathers, to whom the title 
of Saint does not truly belong (2). Theſe are mere eva- 
ſions, which were unanſwerably refuted. It was 
maintained that the words Saint Origen, were in the 
original, written in the author's own hand, and it 
was proved that they could not come there by a mere 
overſight. Who willbelieve, ſaid Monſieur Daille (3), 
that he did not tranſcribe, and read over and over, 
more than once, a letter, which he wrote to a Confiſtory, 
whoſe religion he forſaked, and amongſt whom he refuſed 
to perform his fry functions for the future ? A letter, 
in which he endeavoured to perſuade his flock to follow his 
example ; and which he knew could not but fill their 
hearts with grief and indignation ® A letter therefore,” 
which he could not but know would be narrowly examin- 
ed by perſons who were angry and extremely exaſperated 
againſt him ? Indeed, he muſt want common ſenſe, if 
he did not reviſe and poliſh that letter, if he did not 
over and over examine the firfl copy of it before he ſent 
it, that he might have nothing in it, that might afford 
an handle for raillery to thoſe who did not love him, or 
give a diſguſt to them that loved him. And yet notwith- 
ſlanding all this, the words Saint Origen remained in 
the letter as he has ſent to us, and as wwe have ſeen it. 
It is therefore certain, that the author did not know that 
the title of Saint does not lawfully belong to Origen. ' V 
he had known it, he would have tft it out of his letter. 
And if be did not know a ſecret, which is known to all 
thoſe who are any ways acquainted with antiquity, I do 
not ſee how I can truſt to the promiſes he makes me, 
&c. The following part of Cottibi's Apology is worſe 
ſtill; for he expatiates on the common topic of the 
Miniſters hatred againſt the Saints; and he ſays a 
thouſand things that are not at all to the ſe, as 
you ſhall ſee now. © But, as it ſeems the iniſters 
«« are paid to wage war againſt the Saints, you ima- 
« gined it was your duty to attack this, though he 
« had but the ſhew and outward a ce of a 
« Saint : for if one does but appear under that habit, 
and takes that name, he is no longer ſecure againſt 
« your ſtrokes. If you diſpute that glorious title as to 
« thoſe, who have loudly deſerved it, and whoſe 


« praiſes the Church ſings daily, it is no wonder, 


Vol. VIII. 


Origen's 


you could not ſuffer in a man, on whom it was 

never conferred. I am therefore very far from 

being ſurpriſed at your proceeding, and I find 

indeed that it is very much your intereſt, not to 

« ſuffer the number of Saints to encreaſe ; for the 

more Saints there will be in Heaven, the more 

enemies your party, and the more interceſſors the 

* Church will have there. I wiſhed only that men, 

* who made St. Paul ſay, that the children of the 

** faithful are holy, or Saints from their mother's womb , * In the form 

* would not deny that elogy to him, who was the for adminiftring 

* ſon of a father and a mother, who not only were baptiſm. 

* faithful, but alſo Martyrs ; to him, who having 

** himſelf in his moſt tender youth ſuffered perſecu- 
tions for Jeſus Chriſt's name, ſhewed afterwards that 

he wiſhed with the utmoſt zeal and piety to crown 

his former labours with the glory of Martyrdom. 

That man of wit “, whoſe authority you uſe to 
uote with commendations, had ſo much eſteem 
or the wiſdom of Socrates, that whenever he 

thought of that great man, he could hardly for- 

bear crying out aſtoniſhed, Saint Socrates, pray for 

us. It would not therefore be an unpardonable 

crime in me, if my ſoul had been {ſtruck with 

ſome veneration for the virtues of a Chriſtian, 

which the Goſpel renders valuable, ſince the eyes 

of your friend were dazzled by the actions of an 

Heathen, which after all were only ſhining ſins +. + st. Auguſt. 

If ſome perſons have obſerved ſpots in the ſun, I ſplendida peccara. 
do not wonder that this Doctor had ſome ble- 

miſhes ; and I ſhall not pretend to vindicate him 

after the Councils have condemned him. How- 

ever I muſt obſerve with that noble writer ||, who | Joh. Picus Mi- 

at the age of twenty four offered publickly to randulæ Comes, 

maintain at Rome, that Origen was above ſixty in Apolog. concl. 

before he determined himſelf to any particular 7 

opinion in his writings, and that he may have de- 

tended erroneous doctrines, without being an He- 

rxetick, ſince he never perſiſted in them with obſti- 

* nacy, nor defended them with rebellion ; fince 

they were not condemned till after his death, 

and fince he did even penance for them dur- 

« ing his life. It is therefore in vain that you en- 

« deavour to raiſe againſt me all the Mafters in Di- 

« winity; that young Count encourages me, who 

« tells me, he had the Pope on his fide 5, with a 6 Summi Pont if 

great number of thoſe who made up the Apoſtolick i & ex Apoſio- 

Senate, whilſt ſome envious men murmured againſt /ico Senatu com- 

his propoſitions. After all, if by your credit and Plurium judicio 

« ſollicitations I was to fall under the diſpleaſure of bar facile i 

the ſacred Conclave, I would rather chooſe it were ,n paſt negligere, 

«« for putting innocently one Doctor more into the & convicia be- 

«« catalogue of the Saints, without approbation and minum improbo- 

conſent, than for oppoſing, like you, the glory 45 in F. 

and fame of thoſe whom the Church has canonized, pole 

« andendeavouring by the moſt ſacrilegious of all at- 

„ tempts, to eraſe their names, both out of the 

« Church Calendar, and out —.— — j of 

« men (4).“ All this deſerved no other anſwer but the f. 

following. Learn (5) the difference there is, in the 222 


Eraſmus · 


ſtile of the Court and Church of Rome, between a Daille, p. aaa, 


Conſiſtory and a * This —_— 2 &C. 

in a young beginner. The misfortune is, that in all theſe A 

— 2 which he ſuffered himſelf to be carried 2 - = 

away far beyond the ſcope of this controverſy, he could Wn F. A- 

not meet with the leaſ thing proper to ſpew, that it is dam. Repligue à 

agreeable to the flile of men werſed in antiquity, to ſay Adam & d Cen- 

Saint Origen. eib, part 3. © Yo 
Father Adam would alſo meddle with Cottibi's P. *9'* 

apology upon this article ; but he acquitted himſelf 

ſo ill of his taſk, that ſuch wretched and impertinent 

ſophiſtry is poſes no where elſe to be met with. 

'The paſſage which I ſhall tranſcribe is ſomewhat 

long ; but as it contains ſeveral particulars relating 

to Origen's hiſtory, and as it may alſo ſerve to cure 

thoſe writers, who uſe to ramble in wild excurſions, t. 

I did not think proper to leave one word out of it. (6) Daills 

See then here how Monſieur Daillé ſpeaks to the (7 That is to 

Jeſuit John Adam (6). Finding yourſelf - there- fy, the ſuppok- 

«. fore in an uneaſy ſituation (7), you are not ſo filly tion of Cortibi's 

« as to pretend to ſtand your ground there : and as having been gu- 


« you are as bold and reſolute; as a man of your Ld © 
: N 2 cloth 


= as 


— 


- 
= = 
— — — 


— — 
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Origen's tenets [BJ. If the author of the Janun Colorum reſerata had made uſe of that 


« cloth can be, leaving that uneaſy poſt, you fall 
« upon me with opprobrious language as it is cuſto- 
® A > 00% with you“, charging me with ignorance, 
« and with a magiſterial audactouſneſs, which is only a 
« fewelling, and not a true and well digeſted learning. 
« And then +, having defired me duly to weigh 
„What you are going to tell me, you give me a 
Lecture on the difference there is between perſons 
« who err, and the errors themſelves, wherein you 
blend together St. Auguſtine and St. Jerom, 
« Janſenius and St. Cyran, and their opinions. 
„ Thence you come to Origen, and to the errors of 
« which he has been ſuſpected, particularly Aria- 
« niſm, of which you ſay St. Athanaſius cleared 
5 b. 269. « him. Afterwards 5 you commend the incompara- 
* ble innocence of his youth, his PR his zeal : 

| p- 270. « you ſay || that if I have read hiſtory, I know very 
«« well that Origen ſeeing ſome Martyrs going to the 

« place of execution, went out of his houſe, and 
Falling on his knees before the executioners, he 
« entreated them to cut his head off at the ſame time as 
« they cut off that of the other Chriftians. You ſay 
again, that I know very well he has filled the 
earth with his works, and that his father and mo- 
« ther were Martyrs, and that his mother uſed 
« often to draw the curtain of his bed, when he was 


& afleep, and to kiſs her fon's breaſt, "A theſe wwords ; 


* 
* 


« [ hiſs the temple of the holy G ou name St. 


Gregory of Neoczſarea, Chryſoſtom, and Baſil, 


„% who had a great eſteem for him: (to ſhew you 
« that I am not ſo much out of humour as you would 
„ make the world believe, I ſhall not quarrel! with 
« you for placing Chryſoſtom before Baſil, though 
4 the latter be more ancient) you aſk me what ar- 
« guments I have to prove that that t man died 
without repentance, and you alledge to me an old 
« ſtory to refute that opinion. This is the ſubſtance 
6 | diſpute concernin _ Whereupon I 
obſerve to you in the place, that you 

« wrong me when you charge me with knowing that 

« he entreated the executioners to cut his head off. 

J did not know that particular, having read no- 

#* Euſ. Hiſt. 1. © thing of it in Euſebius “, who gives a large ac- 
6. c. 2. f. 203. „ count of Origen in his 6th book. You charge me 
A « alſo, but not more juſtly, with knowing that 51. 
« mother kiſſed his breaſt, when he was aſleep. I 

« have read indeed in Euſebius, that his father Leo- 

* nidas careſſed him thus ſometimes when he was a 

« child, kifling his breaſt reſpectfully as a Sanctuary, 

« within which the holy Ghoſt was conſecrated, and 

* that he laimed himſelf happy for having ſo 

« admirable a child. I do not queſtion but you met 

« with thoſe ſtories, as you relate them, in the ſame 

« author who told you that Athanaſius had been for- 

« merly very much commended and eſteemed by the 

« Arians. But the moſt cruel injury you do me is 

« this ; that you may have an opportunity to expa- 

« tiate on thoſe common place topicks, and to relate 

1 Ad. pe 267, © thoſe ſtories, you _ me + with believing, and 
« aſſerting as a matter of fact, that Origen is = 

« ed. You make his very perſon (ſay you F to me) an- 


Ad. N. 269. 44 fewerable for the errors of his opinions, ſpeaking even of 


« his damnation, as though you had been already before- 
« hand in hell, — had = with 2 there; and 
« two es lower ||, I cannot bear, ſay you, that 

ark % you Aa Aide we, thoſe, who aſſert that Origen is 
« damned; and towards the end of the chapter ; 
« you have admitted, ſay you, the Opinion of theſe, 
« avho hold that Origen is damned. . But layin 
« aſide thoſe extravagances of your paſſion, who told 
«« you that I maintain Origen is damned? Where have 
«« I declared this to be my opinion? God forbid 
« that ſuch a preſumptuous and impious thought 
„ ſhould ever enter into my head. I leave the 
« ſecrets of the Lord to himſelf; and am not ſo 
«« bold as to determine what no man living can 
„ know with any certainty. But upon the whole, 
boyd e ces, I be- 
« lieve of Origen what I hope of him, that God, 
« whoſe mercy is infinite, has forgiven him his er- 

4 rors, and would not ſuffer a veſſel to periſh with 
« the unbelievers, which he had adorned with ſo 
% many admirable gifts, and whoſe genuine works, 


obſervation 


« as many as there are extant, do all breathe nothing 
« but a ſingular faith and piety ; and wherein the 
« very errors, with which they are ſometimes tainted 
„ (as it cannot be denied) are always attended with a 
*« raviſhing modeſty and humanity : not to mention 
his virtues and his holy life. Such is my opinion; 
« I never had any other; they who have been par- 
« ticularly acquainted with me know how much I 
always admired that great and incomparable ge- 
* nius, and what I have wrote of him in ſome places 
« my inconſiderable works may witneſs it. If I 
* have quoted what the Count of Mirandula writes, « 7, ; MH. d. 14 
e that the Roman Divines could not bear he ſhould Tz. p. 70, 71. 
« call Origen's damnation into queſtion, I did it, as | 
Ai , only to ſhew how much theſe maſter 
* Dodors, whoſe religion Monſieur Cottibi has em- 
„ braced, are far from uſing that ſtile, in which 
« the title of Saint is given to Origen ; but not that 
I in the leaſt approve their inhuman preſumption. 
« If I cenſured the title of Saint, which Monſieur 
Cottibi beſtowed upon him, I cenſured it as a proof 
of his ignorance in matters of antiquity, and in the 
6 ſtile uſed by thoſe who are acquainted with thoſe 
« matters. I did not him with committing 
herein a fin againſt faith or morality. The being 
* unacquainted with antiquity is not inconſiſtent 
with either: I give him leave with all my heart 
* to think as favourably of Origen as he pleaſes. 
« But as the laws of your Church, the rules of her 
* ſtile, the common and publick practice of all the 
learned, that is to ſay, the ſupreme law of their 
language, do not ſuffer him to ſay Saint Origen, 
* whatever opinion he has of his perſon, he could 
not ſpeak thus without betraying the ignorance I 
* have charged him with.“ 
We meet with a thouſand inſtances of that kind in 
the polemical writings ; and, as I have already more 
than once obſerved, it would be proper to make a 
collection of them. This would be of ſome uſe to 
reſtrain the unbounded liberty, which ſome authors 
take to deviate far and wide from the queſtion. I 
queſtion whether the other inſtances d come up 
to this with reſpe& to the many obſervations foreign 
to the ſe. 
[B] A Minifter . . . . made lately a very juſt obſerva- 
tion concerning one of Origen's tenets.) Before I tran- 
ſcribe that Miniſter's words, I ſhall ſet down thoſe of 
his _—_— e occaſioned his reflection. 7 is 
a very conſiderable miflake, to compare Origen's opinion 
of the hell-torments 7 pris with ite dactrine o 
the Socinians upon the ſame ſubject. Origen did not 
ny the immortality of the foul; and he never taught that 
the wicked periſhed foul and together. Origen's opi- 
nion is indeed dangerous, but then it is not at all impious ; 
22 the Socinian opinion is = very ſame with the 
picurean impiety (8). Here follows the criticiſm upon (8) fur 
that paſſage. * (9) It is more dangerous with — — 42 
« to morality, to aſſert that the reprobates will be one Examin de la 
day ſaved, than to ſay, that they vill be annibilated. 7Þ*/zic d. Mr. 
«« Origen put the devils and the damned almoſt in e 
* the ſame rank, in which the Papiſts place the faith- (9) Saurin, bi- 
« ful and the believers, who die loaded with a great hem. 
% number of venial fins, and who have not wherewith- 
* al to get maſſes ſaid to ſhorten or leſſen their ſuffer- 
* ings in purgatory, the fire of which does not differ 
« from that of hell, but in the duration. So that 
the wicked, who continue in their wickedneſs and 
« ſins till they die, may, according to Origen's doc- 
« trine, entertain "imo the ſame fears, the ſame 
« hopes, which the beſt Roman Catholicks have ac- 
« cording to the doctrine of their Prieſts and Monks. 
« Time is nothing, in compariſon to eternity. 
« A . Hell cannot be compared with an e- 
« ternal Paradiſe. It is true, that the preſent evils 
« eraſe out of the mind of the worldlings, the no- 
«« tion of a future bliſs : and that the ſenſe of a pre- 
« ſent happineſs is, generally ſpeaking more livel 
« and ſtrong, than the defire and hope of that whic 
« is to come. But this is owing only to the folly 
« and corruption of men, and not to the nature of 
« the objects themſelves. Further, it muſt be ob- 
« ſerved, that a future evil is not much more con- 
« ſidered than a future good: I mean, that filly and 
F | inconſiderate 


(ro) Saurin, Ex. 
amen de la Tbeo- 
lie de Mr. Ju- 


rien, p. 696, 


(11) One would 
think Monficur 
Saurin grants here 
his antagoniſt's 
aſſertion, name- 
ly, that the So- 
Cinians maintain, 
the ſoul of the 
wicked is annihi- 
lated the moment 
they die · The o- 
inion of thatSet 
not thus ſet 
down here under 
ation (18). 
hes the truth is, 
Monſicur Saurin 
expreſſes himſelf 
fo, as that his 
Words may hint, 
he does not 
eharge that Set 
with that errors 


12) Saurin, 
amen de la 
Theologie de Mr. 
Furieu, p. 688. 


Who is Mr. 
Ba YT himſelf. 
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obſervation [CJ, he would have added new ſtrength to one of his objections. IV. es 8 


inconſiderate men are not much affected with ei- 
ther. But wiſe and conſiderate perſons care- 
fully reflect on the pains and pleaſures of another 
life, and form to themſelves a true notion of them. 
Whence it follows, that they of the firſt kind will 
not be more afraid of the Hell, or of the Purgato- 
ry, with which Origen threatens them, than they 
will be encouraged and comforted by the end of 
their ſufferings, and by the enjoyment of an ever- 
laſting happineſs, which this Doctor gives them 
room to for: on the contrary, they who re- 
fle& more ſeriouſly, and with more attention, will 
judge of the future goods and evils by their du- 
« ration, and will eaſily be determined to paſs thro' 
ſome ages of wretched days, if they be but certain, 
at the end, they will meet with an eternal happi- 
neſs, and infinite joy. As for the doctrine o 

Socinians, it affords the obdurate ſinners no other 
comfort, but their annihilation. Now ſuch is the 
frame of men's nature, that they chooſe rather to be 
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« happy and miſerable ſucceſſively, than not to be at muito 
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all. And according to right reaſon, it is infinite- 
ly more advantageous to be for ever perfectly hap- 
py, after one has ſuffered for ſome time, than to 
return into nothing, and to find one's ſelf thus 
eternally deprived of an infinite bleſſing, the poſ- 
ſeſſion of which one might have ſecured, and 
which one loſes only through one's own negli- 
gence... (10). 1 error may make ſome 
perſons negle& and deſpiſe repentance ; and that 
of Socinus may keep ſome men in their wicked 
courſes. Yet they are both moſt pernicious ; and 
it is having a double weight and a double mea- 
ſure, it is a too viſible reſpect of perſons, to ſay, 
that Origen's error, though dangerous, is not at all 
impious, but that the Socinian opinion is the 
very Epicurean impiety. If Origen had ſuppoſed 
that the reprobates will be annihilated, after ha- 
ving ſuffered a long time in purgatory, his doctrine 
would be leſs favourable to the impenitent ſinners, 
than that of the Socinians, who annihilate them, 
without making them ſuffer any conſiderable pain 
(11). But the Paradiſe he PR them at the 
end of their Hell, and which is to make them for 
ever like to the Apoſtles, to the Martyrs, and to 
the greateſt Saints, conſiderably leſſens the ter- 
ror of a Paniſhment, which is to make room 
for an everlaſting joy and happineſs.” 

If you have a mind to know the cauſe of that 
reſpedt of perſons, do but read the following paſſage 
from the ſame Author (12). The charity men have 
for thoſe, who have been dead ſeveral ages ago, 
does not coſt much, becauſe their merit does not raiſe our 


jealouſy nor our envy, and wwe do not hook upon them as 


our competitors. But in order to judge charitably of our 
adverſary, awho ſpeaks and writes againſt us, whoſe 
reputation drowns our own fame, wwe muſt a little mor- 
tify our pride, and conquer our ſelf-love ; which is not 
an eaſy ſacrifice. As Monfieur Furieu had no quarrel 
with Origen, and has no perſonal enemies but 2 the 
Socinians, and in their party, it is no wonder that he 
can eaſier bear with the former than with the latter. 
This thought has been often made uſe of, in order 
to account for the conduct of thoſe, who have aſſert- 
ed, that Sophocles, Euripides, Ariſtophanes, Ariſto- 
tle, &c. as much N to Corneille, Racine, 
Moliere, Des Cartes, Oc. | 
[C] If the Author of the Janua ccelorum reſerata 
had made uſe of that obſervation.) That Author * 
ſhews by ſeveral arguments, that Monſieur Jurieu, if 
he argues coherently, muſt maintain, that the Soci- 
nian hereſies will not damn the profeſſors of them. 
One of his arguments is taken from that Miniſter's 
conſeſſing, that the Arians did once belong to the 
church, in which ſalvation may be had. 'That 
ment would be but weak, if the Doctrines ar 
to the Socinians, and which have not been * by 
the Arians, were deadly errors. Wherefore the Au- 
thor of the Janua cælrum propoſes that objection to 
himſelf, and he ſhews, that in caſe the doctrines 
common both to the Arians and to the Socinians be 
not deadly, it cannot be reaſonably maintained, that 


damnation. Taking a view of all thoſe peculiar 
hereſies, he begins with their rejecting the eternity 
of Hell torments, and he ſets it down as a matter of 
fact, that no man would dare to damn Origen or 
Arnobius, only and directly for that error. Quis au- 
deret, ſays he (13), morti æternæ addicere Origenem, 
ided præciu quod de divina miſericordia magnificentius 
entire valent, crediderit tandem fore ut amnes mali, ne 
Diabolis quidem exceptis, ſatis prnarum Deo dederint, & 
Deum placatum experiantur ? At hoc multo plus widetur 
nocere juſlitiæ divine quam dogma Socinianum de annihi- 
latione reproborum longas parnas, nam deſtruttio illa 
% minis parne genus oft gravius, ut quidam exiſlimant, 
quam æternitas infeelix, rationem tamen habet pang, 
ideoque non * juribus ſeveri & juſti Laila 
Quidquid id e nemo prajudiciis exutus, & ad rectæ ra- 
tionis amuſſim rem expendens, doctrinam mortalem judi- 
cabit, ſi quis weritus lædere divinas perfectiones, malit 
fibi Deum repreſentare ut judicem ultimo ſupplicio reos af* 
ficientem, quam ut Page vitæ reorum parcentem gud per 
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s annos exquiſitis cruciatibus & is eos tors 
quendo, longiore alieni doloris ſpetaculo fruatur ; nemo, 
inquam, ſolide raciocinatus talem opinionem mortalem cre- 
diderit, qui ſemel agnoverit Arrianam harefan non eſt 
mortalem. Quis auderet Arnobium in Inferis collhcarr, 
quia crediderit animas reproborum flammis ultrigibus tan- 
dem penitus conſumi ? He obſerves, as you ſee, that the- 
doctrine of Origen puts narrower bounds to the 
divine juſtice, than the doctrine of the Socinians : 
for the latter ſuppoſe the puniſhment to end with 
an act of ſeverity, namely, the finner's annihilation ; 
whereas Origen ſuppoſes it to end with an act of the 
22 mercy; namely, the tranſporting of the 
mned ſpirits into a place of infinite bliſs : you ſee, 
I ſay, that he takes notice of that difference; but 
he does not in it ſo clearly and accurately as 
Monſieur Saurin does. Further, he ſtarts an objecti- 
on, which he might have ſolved by Monfieur Saurin's 
remark, and yet he makes quite another anſwer. He 
ſuppoſes (14), it will be objected to him, that the de- 
nying of the Trinity is not ſo 2 to the ſtate, 
as the denying of the eternity of Hell torments; and 
he anſwers only, that we muſt not judge by that rule, 
whether an hereſy is fundamental or not; otherwiſe 
we ſhould be obliged to aſſert, that ſome moſt groſs 
and ſhameful — are _— trifles, ſince * wy 
very proper to the ſubjects in awe (15). This (r5' Mudd ' 
is GED ole ſubſtance of his anſwer. ve omitted * cibus 
the moſt effectual anſwer, that could be made to that 7. 2 debe= 
objection. He did not obſerve that Origen's opinion 5 5 * 
is more pernicious to the Commonwealth, than of that craiũ , argue 
the Socinians; the opinion of Origen, I ſay, which feb fins, unde 
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(14) Idem, ibid, 


Monſieur jurieu looks upon as an excuſable error (16). 
If Larebonius had made Monſieur Saurin's reflection, 


Furien would not think (16) See Saurin, 
&* himſelf under any obligation to have the leaſt toleration Exam, de laDoc- 
« for him. If theſe whims be mere herefies and im- 5, 4 48.7 
<« Pieties, which change Hell into a 22 
remove thus the dread of eternal ſufferings, and | 
„the fear of God, why muſt they be tolerated in 
* Origen ? Where is this Doctor's zeal, if he 
« was an heretick, and a teacher of hereſies ? If 
« theſe errors were not fundamental in Origen, and 
© in the third century, by what means are they be- 
come fundamental in the ſeventeenth century, and 
in the modern Doctors ? We ſhall ſee by and by, 
that there is a great difference between Origen's 
„ opinion, and that of the Socinians, concerni 
« Hell torments ; and that this difference, of which 
* Monſieur jurieu pretends to take an advantage in 
« Origen's favour, is entirely againſt him (17). (17) Savrin, ibid, 

If the Author of the Fanta cr did not exert Þ* 933, 634. 
his whole ſtrength, as he might have done, Monſieur 
Saurin on the other hand, overlooked two conſiderable 
blunders of his adverſary ; the one, in his in 
the Socinians with teaching, that the ſoul dies wi 
the body; the other, his aſſerting that their opinion, 
concerning the deſtruction of the ſoul, is the Epicu- 

rean 
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there are a great many Divines in the Church of Rome, who believe that this father is in 


Hell [D}. 


—— 


Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary there have been publiſned two works, which 


give me an opportunity to make ſome additions to this article. The one intitled Par- 


rean impiety. The iſt of theſe blunders is an un- 

(28) That Au, truth, or rather a calumny (18) : the ſecond is an in- 

thor had notice of - R | 

it given him in excuſable ignorance. The Socinians do not aſſert, 

the year 1690, that the wicked will ſuffer nothing after this life ; 

In the 74 they maintain only, that their miley will ceaſe at 

Tableaudu Scci- laſt by the annihilation of their ſoul. And though 

ian ne, p. 44* there were a Socinian Writer or two (19), who ſhould 

(19) There are maintain that their ſoul is annihilated the moment it 

indeed ſome. leaves the body, his opinion would not be the ſame 

with that of Epicurus : for that Philoſopher taught 

on the one hand, that the Gods do not in the leaſt 

concern themſelves about the life or death of men ; 

and on the other, that the ſoul dies with the body, 

becauſe the ſoul conſiſts only in a certain mixture of 

atoms. On the contrary, the Socinian we ſpeak of 

would maintain, that the ſouls of the wicked are of 

ſuch a nature, as to continue for ever after this life, 

and that they ceaſe to be, only becauſe God annihi- 

lates them, to puniſh their crimes. The Divines, 

who are the moiſt orthodox, with regard to the na- 

ture of the ſoul, agree that God can annihilate it 

whenever he pleaſes. Obſerve, that nothing can 

exempt us from following that rule of natural equity, 

not to charge an aubole ſect with the opinions of ſome pri- 
w——_— who belong to it. 

[D] There are a great many Divines in the Church 
of Rome, who believe that this Father is in Hell.) We 
have ſeen already the complaints that were made a- 
gainſt Picus of Mirandula, who held the contrary opi- 
nion: the Jeſuit Stephen Binet, who publiſhed a book 
at Paris, in the year 1629, concerning Origen's ſal- 
vation, did not dare to take the affirmative fide of 

(20) Etienne Bi- the queſtion, but with fear. He wrote his work in 
net, du Salut the fem of a trial; he introduced witneſſes, who 
4 Origene, p. 468. depoſed; he had the cauſe pleaded pro and con; he 
(21) Prefat. ad brings in the Attorney and Sollicitor-Generals of 
Origenem, ann= Heaven to give in their opinions; and laſtly, he got 
1512. the following ſentence paſſed. Coxs ip ERING all 
(22) In Vita O- that has been ſaid on both fides, and the opinions of the 
rigents. Attorney and Sollicitor-Generals of Heaven, it has been 
(23) Is Origer ordered, that the cauſe ſhall be referred to the ſecret 

Y God, to be finally determined by him alone : 
(24) Apel · Q. nevertheleſs, it is proviſionally reſokved, in behalf of Ori- 
VII. de Salate gen, 4 41 2 ＋ . and 4 
Nu the proofs for his ſalvation, are ſtronger than thoſe for his 
(25) Binet, p- damnation ; and therefore it is more reaſonable to think 


„ quotes him, , 6 a 
Pens, Tam. 5. him ſaved than damned (20). The witneſſes he brin 


ann. 533, Ke. in for Origen, are James Merlin (21) and Eraſmus 
(22). The Lawyers he makes to plead for the ſame 
(26) _ father, are Genebrard (23), and John Picus of Mi- 
5d. decree, 11. Tandula (24). After this, the great Cardinal Baroni- 
Pos us (25), in the name of Cardinal Bellarmine, and of all 
(27) Ibid- p. 160, hehe who are againſt Origen, makes a ſpeech to de- 
2 Sue, mand the condemnation of the accuſed, on whoſe 
15 — 5. _ herefies and crimes he expatiates. Here follow ſome 
Pantinop. of the hereſies : 1. That the ſouls had ſinned before 
. : they came into the bodies (26). 2. That after the 
(28) 1 2 Hom. reſurrection, the bodies of the ſaints will be round 
gal Hint, p, and bright like the ſun (27). 3. That the ſun, 
166, ht moon, and ſtars have life in them. 4. That on the 
| day of judgment the Guardian Angels will be chaſliſed, 
( 29) a 2. 44 © if they have not well acquitted themſelves of their duty, 
1 4 & Genebr, in guarding the men committed to their charitable cares 
apud Binet, p- (23). 5. That there have been ſeveral other worlds 
168. before the creation of this, and that when this ſhall be 
reduced to aſhes, there will be many others created ſuc- 
(30) * * % ceſiveh (29). 6. That the ſtars are books which 
_ p 1 _ ine contain men's deſtiny ; that the Angels draw up from 
p. 108. tbence mens horoſcopes, and learn their good fortune ; 
and that they hade taught men part of this judicial aftro- 
(31) Compare ogy, that they might caſt up a man's nativity, without 
this with what 2 3 
rage eee defiroying his liberty, or 2 his will (30). 7. That 
remark [D] of le earth is a large anim capable of good and evil 
the article KE. (31), and afterwards worthy of reward and puniſhment ; 
LER. and hence it is, that God bleſſes or curſes it, according as it 
behaves well or ill, as it renders itſelf worthy of either 


(32) 8 Hem. (32). 8. „ That after the day of judgment, the 


4+ in Execb. a- 


2.4 Binet, ibid. women will be transformed into men, and the hu- 


% man bodies into moſt pure ſouls; ſo that there 
« will no longer be men made up of glorious fleſh 
2 


rhaſiana, 


* and bones ; but that all will be nothing but mere 

« and pure ſpirits, like the Angels in Heaven.” 

The chief argument Baronius inſiſts upon is this: 

© (33) The general Council was not content to con- (33) Binet, p. 
« demn only his doctrine, as it is uſual, but went 191. 

even ſo far as to condemn his very perſon ; and 

* thundered out an Excommunication againſt him 

«« perſonally, and condemned him in his own 

proper name: here follow the words of the + Baron. ano. 
« holy Council. The Emperor having required, that 400. ann. 538. 
« evith the errors, the Author himſelf, Origen, be al. ann. 553. 
« fo condemned, ut cum erroribus ſuis autor ipſe Origenes 

% damnaretur, The holy Council + having mature- f 5+ Synod. 

* ly conſidered the affair, and called upon the Hol 

«« Ghoſt for his aſſiſtance, pronounced at laſt theſe 

« words, or rather hurled theſe thunder-bolts. In 

«* the firſt place then, the Council ** pronounced ten . Niceph. lib, 
<« anathema's againſt the envenomed doctrine of Ori- 15. c. 27, 28. 
gen; then going farther, Anathema etiam ipfi Ori- Sur. 11. Janus 
& gent qui dicitur Adamantius, they anathematized — 2 - nal. 
« Origen himſelf, who is called Adamantius. This 74", 7 fur. 
“ laſt name was added on purpoſe, that people : 26. Bain. 
“ might not think the 4 Oriace was meant, ann, 532, 
„but that they ſhould know the true Origen was 
* anathematized, as a man ruined, ſentenced 
* and damned.” Let us give an inſtance of the 
eloquence of that time. Binet ſuppoſes, that Baronius 
taking an advantage of a viſion, which is related in 
the — Spirituale, or, The Spiritual Meadow, 
ſpoke after this manner (34) ; Muft 7 at laft be reduced (34) Binet, p. 
to ſuch an extremity, as to be obliged to open the gates of 195, &c. 

Hell, in order to ſhew that Origen is there ? otherwiſe 

men will not believe it. Would it not be enough to have 

laid before you his crime, his unfortunate end, the ſen- 

tence of his condemnation delivered by the Emperors, 

by the Popes, .by the Saints, and by the fifth general Coun- 

cil, (not to mention the others) almoſt by the mouth of 

God himſelf ? But fince there is no other method left but 

deſcending into Hell, and hewing there that reprobate, 

that damned Origen, come, Gentlemen, I am determined 

to do it, in order to carry this matter to the higheſt de- 

gree of evidence : let us, in God's name, go down into Hell, 

to fee whether he be there or not, and to decide the queſti- 

on at once. The ſeventh general Council * has quoted @ „garen. ann, + 
book, and by quoting it, has declared it to be of a ſufficient $42. Meſcb. in 
authority, to furmſh us with good and lawful proofs, to Prat. c. 26, 


gs ſupport the determination of the Council, with regard to 


images. Why ſhould we not, after the example of that 
Council, make uſe of the ſame book to determine this 
controverſy, which beſides is already but too much clear- 
ed up and decided ? It is ſaid there, that a man bein 

in a great perplexit about the ſalvation of Origen's 
foul, after the fervent prayers 7 an holy old man, ſaw 
plainly as it were a kind of Hell open ; there he obſerved 
the berefiarchs, who were all named to him, one after ano- 
ther, by their own names, and in the midſi of them, he 
faw Origen, who was there damned among the others, 
being loaded with horror, flames and confuſion. Let us 
relate ſome part of the anſwer, that was made to the 
objection we have juſt now deſcribed. © Does the 
Church ground her Canons on the viſions of an 
« hermit, ſhe who teaches that no man is ever under 
« an obligation to believe the viſion of a private per- 
« ſon, and ſince no article of faith is ever grounded 
« on ſuch a viſion. Granting, therefore, that it 1s report- 
« ed in the Spiritual Meadow, that an honeſt Abbot 
« ſaw Origen in Hell, is he the firſt that has been miſ- 


taken? And of which Origen does he ſpeak, of ours, 


« or of him who was infamous ? And of what au- 

« thority in that book of the Spiritual Meadow ? 

« Suppoſe the ſeventh general Council quoted it 

« for ſomething, as for inſtance, with regard to 

« images, does it follow from thence, t the 

Council pretended to canonize that book in every 

« reſpe&t ? How many filly and idle things does not 

« that little book contain, which the wiſe can hard- (35) B 

ly believe (35)?” One little paſſage more and I 1 * 
have done. object to us the wiſton of a fimple Ab- 

bot, and I ſhall quote to you, the viſion of a great Saint, „ Lib. vie $. 
named Mechtilda , to whom God 7 d, that he Mech. edit, ann, 


avould 1627+ 
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+ The celebra · 
ted Monſieur Lx 
Crtrnc. See 


(i) Parrhafiana, ag could be expected from a very honeſt man (c). 


p- 302. 


OR 1 


rhaſiana, was publiſhed at Amſterdam in the year 1699 by a learned man +, who 


concealed his own name under that of Theodore Parrhaſe, The other was printed at Paris in 
his article, the year 1700, and is intitled, Hiſtoire des Mouvemens arrivez dans P Egliſe au ſujet POri- 


gene & de ſa Doctrine, i. e. An account of the troubles, which have ha 


„ Church about Origen and his opinions.” 


Father Doucin a Jeſuit is the author of this 


laſt work. We meet in the Parrbaſiana with ſome reflections upon the controverſy be- 
tween the Manicheans and the orthodox. There is prefixed to them as fair an obſervation 


obſervation in every ref} 


ments 
olina, 
Theodore Parrhaſe maintains 


(% 1bid. p. 304- the contrary, and pretends (d) that an Origeniſt can ſilence the Manicheans. . ... And if 


(36) Binet, p. 
419. 


(37) Parrbaſiana, 
p- 306. 


(38) Ibid. p. 307. 


(39) Ibid. 5. 308. 


(40) Ibid. p. 312. 


(43) Ibid. p. 309. 


ſuch a man, continues he, can put a Manichean to a nonplus, what would not thoſe do who 


ſhould argue infinitely better than Origen's followers do? We ſhall examine hereunder what 
he ſuppoſes an Origeniſt might ſay, after having read all the objeftions of the Mani- 
cheans [E]. As for father Doucin's work, I ſhall only obſerve that it contains a large, 


awould not have men know the fate of Sampſon, Solomon, 
and Origen, to firike the mightieft, the wiſeſl, and the 
moſt learned of this world with terror, and keep them in 
Suſpenſe by that uncertainty (36). 

Obſerve that Robert de Corceone an Engliſh Car- 
dinal, who flouriſhed in the beginning of the 13th 
Century wrote a book on this queſtion, Fhether or 
not Origen be damned? Bale mentions it. 

[E] We hall examine .. . . what he 
geniſt might ſay after reading all t eftions of 
the Manicheans.) Though he makes his Origeniſt 
argue in a very cloſe and conciſe manner, yet I 
think I ſhall be able to preſerve the whole ſtrength 
of his arguments by reducing them to theſe three 
propoſitions. I. God made us free, that there 
might be room for virtue and vice, commendati- 
ons and blame, rewards and puniſhments (37).“ 
II. He damm no man merely for his fins, but for his 
want f repentance (38). III. The nature and moral 
evils, which mankind is liable to, are of ſo ſmall a 
continuance if compared with eternity, that notwith- 
ſtanding theſe evils God cannot but be eſteemed a 
benevolent Being and a broer of virtue (39). In this 
laſt propoſition lies the whole ſtrength of the Orige- 
niſt ; the reaſon of it is, that he ſuppoſes that hell 
torments will not continue for ever, and that when 
God ſhall have judged that his free creatures have 
ſuffered enough, he ſhall make them eternally bleſ- 
ſed (40). The everlaſting happineſs, which they 
ſhall be made to enjoy, fully anſwers the notion of 
an infinite mercy, though it had been preceded by 
many ages of pain. For many ages are nothing 
when compared with an infinite duration, and here 
7s an infinitely leſs proportion between the time this earth 
is to continue and eternity, than there is between one 
minute and an hundred millions of years (41). . . . A- 
« mongſt men, they who have a child under their 
* own care, and preſcribe it ſome bitter medicine, 
« only laugh at the child's complaints againſt that 
e bitterneſs, becauſe they know very well that the 
« taſte of it will be ſoon forgot, and that the medi- 
« cine will do him good. There is an infinitely 
«« greater diſproportion between God, and the mot 
« underſtanding men, than there is between them 
and the molt ſimple children. We cannot there- 
« fore reaſonably wonder, -that God ſhould look 
upon the evils we ſuffer as mere trifles, he who 
60 * has an adequate idea of eternity, and who 
« looks upon the beginning and end of our ſuffer- 
« ings as being infinitely nearer to each other, than 
„the beginning and end of a minute are. The 
« ſame argument holds good as to vices, and wicked 
« actions, which with regard to God do not laſt 
long, and which after all make not the leaſt alte- 
ration in the univerſe. If a clock-maker ſhould 
make a clock, which being once wound up, con- 
« tinued going very regularly for an whole year to- 
«« gether, except only that two or three ſeconds were 
not equal juſt when it began to go, could any man 
« ſay, that the workman had no value for the repu- 
« tation of an able artiſt, and did not care to. make 


Vol. VIII. 


7 an Ori- 


curious, 


his works exact? Thus if God reforms one day, 


„ for ever, the diſorders which a bad uſe of free- 


* will occaſioned among men, ſhall we have reaſon 
to wonder that he did not put a ſtop to them, dur- 
ing that ſhort moment we continued upon this 
« earth (42) ?” 

Let us ſee what a Manichean might anſwer to that 
diſcourſe of an Origeniſt. 

I. The firſt thing he might ſay, is, that we do not 
find in our mind the ideas of two kinds of | 25 620% 
the one conſiſting in 2 a preſent, the bad con- 
ſequences of Which are foreſeen, without being pre- 
vented, though it could be done; the other, in do- 
ing a favour, ſo circumſtantiated, as always to turn 
to the advantage of him to whom it is granted. I 
need not obſerve, that by the idea of eſs is not 
meant here an imperfe& goodneſs, ſuch as it is to be 
met with in the hearts of ſinful men, but ſuch a 

eſs as by logical abſtractions is conceived to be 
tree from all defects. This ideal goodneſs is not a 
enus, under which are the two kinds I have de- 
cribed. His eſſential and diſtinctive attribute is the 
222 the ſubject, in which it reſides, to beſtow 
ſuch favours, as by the ſhorteſt way and moſt effectu- 
al means render the condition of him, on whom 
they are beſtowed, happy. This ideal notion of good- 
neſs does eſſentially and unavoidably exclude all 
that can belong to a malevolent Being. Now it is 
certain that a malevolent Being would eaſily be de- 
termined to beſtow favours, tne uſe of which he 
knew would prove fatal to thoſe who received them. 
TY mention a certain Roman, who made preſents 
of A ne cloth to thoſe, to whom he bore them ill 
wi 


Eutrapelus, cuicunque nocere wolebat, 
Veſtimenta dabat pretigſa: beatus enim jam 
Cum pulchris tunicis ſumet nova confilia & ſpes : 
Dormiet in lucem : ſcorto poſiponet honeſlum 
Officium : nummos alienos paſcet : ad imum - 
Thrax erit, aut olitoris aget mercede caballum (4.3). 


i. e. The man, Eutrapelus would have undone 


« - He ſtreight preſented with a gaudy gown, 


That he, grown happy in his fine attire, 
« Might take new hopes, and raiſe his wiſhes 
higher, 


„ Forego his honeſt trade for eaſy vice, 

«« Sleep on till noon, and follow whores and dice, 

« Take money up, till he has ſpent his all, 

And drives a cart for bread, or rots in jail (44).” 
CREECH. 


Bad Princes, who would find means artfully to gra- 
tify their paſſion of ruining a t Lord, would 
with all their heart make him 1 of a Pro- 
vince, if they knew that by abuſing his authority in 
that poſt, he would make himſelf 


all men, and worthy an exemplary puniſhment. 


But the hero of a romance framed to be a pattern of 
all royal perfections; and a Prince, I ſay, drawn 


after the very notions of the mind more exactly * 
the 
O 


There is, I ſay, prefixed to them an 
agreeable to the ſtricteſt rules of juſtice, truth, and reaſon, 
concerning the views I had, when I took the liberty to urge the objections of the Manicheans, 
and to acknowledge that natural reaſon does not afford the Chriftians ſufficient ar 
to ſolve thoſe objections, whether they follow St. Auguſtin's ſyſtem, or that of 
and of the Remonſtrants, or even that of the Socinians. 


e moſt odious of 


in the 


(42) Ibid. p. 310, 
311. 


(43) Horat. E- ; 
piſtola 18, lib. 1. 
verſ. 31. 


(44) Mr. Bayle 
quotes Monſieur 
Dacier's French 
tranſlation. 
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curious, and particular account relating to the ſubjects mentioned in the title, and beſides 
this, a compendious life of Origen. One cannot read it without lamenting the ſad fate of 
human underſtanding. Origen was without blemiſh with regard to his morals; he had a 
very great zeal for the Goſpel ; he ruined his conſtitution by his frequent faſtings, and 


(45) cyrus ille a the Cyrus of Xenophon (45), will never make a 
Kenopbonte nn ſnare of his favours, When he deſigns to give an 


Grips, f 1; employment, he chooſes that which is the moſt pro- 
effigiem juſti in- per for the perſon he has a mind to 2 3 and 
tis 1. e. does not give him that, which he judges he would 


„FThe Cyrus of acquit himſelf very ill of. He gives quickly; for 


» 1 this is a character of goodneſs which multiplies the 
40 — to favour (46). He does not oblige the petitioner to 
« the truth of long and tedious ſollicitations ; this deſtroys the me- 


4% hiſtory, but rit of the favour (47), and becomes only an indiffe- 
4 Ader the nor rent goodneſs, which does hardly deſerve to be diſ- 
6 _ e tinguiſhed from hardneſs of heart. They who have 
Ci, dQ. given us the character of Cardinal Mazarin obſerve 
Fratrem, Fae. as a great fault in him the habit he had contracted of 
1. lib. 1. folio making people wait fo long for the effect of his 
m. 98. D. — Lf that all the 8 of it was ſpent in 

5 expectations, and that all his favours were ſpoiled by 

T He viko 1 it coſt to force them from him. ni, 


gives quick ly, , quibus multoties non ſletit; aut fi implevit, faſ 
gives twice. tidio & mora diu libratum beneficium improbe extortum 


: elumbawit, o woto con ſumens gaudia (48). If a 
2 e. man had had a mind to make a panegyrick upon 
2 . en, bim, and by adulation to extol his perfect liberality, 
— he would have ſaid, that by obliging people readily 
Cum ſeri prope- he even prevented their petitions, and ſpared his 
rat, fr friends the ſhame of a requeſt. ud atque in wulgus, 
maxi. — Principem obiiſſe. . . liberalem in primis, & qui rare 
« favour long &Xemplo hujus evi preces anteverteret, ut conſuleret acci- 
«« expected is an pientium pudbri (49), i. e. It was alſo the publick 
a: _—_— ay _ that the Prince who died . . . was above 
6 uic 60 1 1 
8 2 | things generous, — is very uncom- 
= 1 Bra mon at this time, prevented men's petitions, out of 
« ble it is. See a regard for their baſhfulneſs.” A Panegyriſt who 
alſo the Epigr. would conſult the abſtract idea of perfection, in or- 
$3, and the Au- der to aſcribe it to his hero, would not fail to ſuppoſe 
— — 2 . he ſhould make of his generoſity, 
— — & an indiſſoluble connection between giving the power 
the Amſterdam of making a good uſe of a preſent, and the pre- 
edition, 1671+ ſent itſelf. 

Hence you may ſee, what are the properties of the 
ideal or abſtract goodneſs, what is eſſential to, and 
what is conſiſtent with it. Now if we conſult that 
notion of goodneſs, we do not find that God, who 
muſt be a Being infinitely good, could delay the ha 
pineſs of his creatures, till after ſeveral ages of milo. 
ry (50), nor give them a free-will, of which it was 
255. He ſpeaks Certain would make ſuch an uſe as would 
of ruin them. If they had aſked him ſucha preſent, he 
could not have granted it, without acting againſt his 


lib. 11. ſub fn. 
pm. 392+ 


in Own nature. uch leſs could he give it them 
8 without being aſked for it. Would they have 
raph, PO taken it, if they had been aſked their advice? And if 


they had known the fatal conſequences of it, would 
(51) Hoſtibus e- they not rather have cried out (51), 
veni ant talia 
an meis. 


Let ſuch a preſent be my en'my's lot ! 


But ſuppoſe it were conſiſtent with the infinite good- 
neſs of the Creator, to give his creatures a liberty, 
of which they could as well make a bad as a good ute, 
it muſt be ſaid at leaſt, that his goodneſs would en- 
gage him to watch their conduct ſo narrowly, as not 
to ſuffer them to ſin actually. His infinite love for 
virtue, his infinite abhorrence of vice, in a word, his 
Holineſs would connect his own intereſt with what 
his goodneſs required of him, and by the concurrence 
of theſe two divine Attributes, the bad uſe of free- 
will would be prevented as often as it was ready to be 
made. A father, who cannot refuſe his child the li- 
berty to walk alone, or to mount a ladder, or to go 
on horſe-back, though it be plain he will fall, if 2 
be not well minded, will give ſuch orders, that on 
which ſide ſoever the child happens to ſtagger, he 
may meet with ſomething to ſupport him. If the 
limited goodneſs of a man, who cannot by inviſible 
means proportionate his aſſiſtance to the ſtrength or 
— of his child, engages him always, — = it 
is in his er, to prevent him from falling, or cut- 
ting himſelf with a knife, which he was obliged to 
give him, in order to pacify him; how much more 


unin- 


ſhould we be perſuaded, that God would have pre- 
vented the ill uſe of free-will ; ſince he is immenſe- 
ly good, of infinite holineſs, and can infallibly 
incline his creature towards what is good, without 
infringing in the leaſt the privileges of free-will 
(52) ? Thus a Manichean might anſwer an Origeniſt, (52) See above, 
on the firſt of the three propoſitions ſet down — — i of 
I need not obſerve, that he would ſometimes make 7 N "a 
uſe of thoſe arguments, which are called a hominem. 
As for the reaſon alledged by the Origenift, that it 
was neceſſary to give the creature Free-will, that 
there might be room for virtue and vice, for commendati- 
on and blame, for rewards and puniſhments, it can be 
very eafily and effeQually. anſwered. Fet it only be 
oblerved, that it is fo far from being true, that ſuch 
a reaſon ought to have determined a Being of in- 
finite holineſs, and immenſely good, to give his 
creatures a free-will, that it ought rather to have de- 
termined him not to give it them. Vice and blame 
ht not to take place in the works of a cauſe in- 
finitely holy z they muſt find all the inlets into it 
ſhut ;. every thing mult be praiſe-worthy there; vir- 
tue muſt fil up every poſt, ſo that there be not the 
leaſt hole for vice to creep in. And as all muſt be 
happy under the government of a Being, whoſe good- 
neſs is infinite, and power boundleſs, ſo there muſt be 
no room for puniſhments. If one travels over that 
immenſe empire, one muſt not meet any where with 
a vale of tears, nor with a gate, or entry like that, 
which a great Poet deſcribes thus: 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus, & 2 9 ilia cure : 
Pallenteſque habitant morbi, triſti Fus: 
Et — & naliſuada Fames, 2 Epgeſtas, 
(3 erribiles viſu forme 9 Lethumgue, Laborgue; 
um con ſanguineus Lethi Sopor : & mala mentis 
Gaudia, mortiferumque adverſo in limine Bellum- 
Ferreique Eumenidum thalami ; & Diſcordia demens, 
Vipereum crinem vittis innexa cruentis (53). 
verſ. 273. 
z.e. © Juſt in the gate, and in the jaws of hell, 
« Revengeful cares, and ſullen ſorrows dwell ; 
And pale diſeaſes, and repining age; 
Want, fear, and famine's unreſiſted rage; 
Here * and death, and death's half-brother 
« (Forms terrible to view) their country keep : 
With anxious pleaſures of a guilty mind, 
Deep frauds before, and force behind : 
« The furies iron beds, and ſtrife that ſhakes 
Her hiſſing treſſes, and unfolds her ſnakes. 


DaxoEx. 


Without going through places full of horror, one 


ought to meet immediately the ſeats of happineſs and 
is. 


Dewventre bcos letos, & amæna vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, ſedeſque beatas. 


Largior hic campos ether, & lumine veſlit 
Purpureo : ſolemgue ſuum, ſidera norunt (54). 


1. e. — They took their way, 
« Where long extended plains of pleaſure lay. 
The verdant fields with thoſe of heav'n may vie; 
« With ther veſted, and a purple ſcy: 
The bliſsful ſeats of happy ſouls below: 
« Stars of their own, and their own ſuns they 
«c know 


(45) Idem, ibid. 
ver. 638. 


Da vox. 


Virtue, praiſe, favours may very well exiſt, though 
vice, blame and puniſhments have no other exiſtence, 
but what is called ideal and objective. The Origeniſt 
cannot deny it, fince he ſuppoſes that an everlaſting 
happineſs of all the free Beings is to ſucceed after ſome 
ages of ſufferings, Virtue, praiſe and favours, will 

place in an infinite duration of happineſs ; but 
vice, blame and puniſhments, will then have no real 
5 exiſtence 


(69) Virg, r. 
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exiſtence out of the mind. If the Origeniſt ſhould 
anſwer that that happineſs would not be a reward, in 
caſe the creatures had not been endowed with liber- 
ty, we ſhould reply, that there is not the leatt pro- 
portion between an everlaſting happineſs, and the 
ood uſe man makes of his free-will; and therefore 
e everlaſting happineſs, which God beſtows on an 
honeſt man, cannot, with any propriety of ſpeech, be 
conſidered as a reward, it is a favour, it is a free-gift. 
One cannot therefore pretend, taking the words in their 
ſtrict ſenſe, that men ought to have been endowed with 
free-will, to make them capable of deſerving hea- 
ven, that they might obtain it as a reward. That 
ſtile might be equally aſed, though there were only 
a mere tubordination between virtue and an eternal 
happineſs; that is to ſay, a neceſſary connection of 
virtuous thoughts, in which virtue would precede, 
and ha ry follow conſequentially. One might 
even aſſert, that the more the everlaſting happineſs 
were remote from the notion of a reward, the more 
it would be a proof of an infinite goodneſs. 

II. The anſwer to the ſecond propoſition will not 
keep us long. The Manichean would be ſure to ob- 
ſerve, that impenitence being nothing but an ill uſe 
of liberty, it comes all to the ſame, whether we ſay, 
that God damns men only becauſe they do not re- 

t, or whether we affert, that he damns them 
merely becauſe they have ſinned. I confeſs, that ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, the being diſpoſed to acquit thoſe 
from puniſhment who repent of their fins, 1s a proof 
of mercy 3 but when a Being promiſes to pardon a 
ſinner, on condition that he will repent, though he be 
ſure that that ſinner will not repent, he promiſes 
nothing, properly ſpeaking, and he 1s as fully de- 
termined to puniſh Nos ſinner, as though he had 
made him. no offers of mercy : if you deſigned in ear- 
neſt to free him from puniſhment, you would pre- 
vent his being impenitent ; which is an eaſy mat- 
ter for him who 1s maſter of men's hearts. Theſe 
are again ments ad hominem. : 

Td Wi ard to the third ＋ and 
the proofs of it, Manichean might aſk immediate- 
ly, whether the Origeniſt ſhould dare to determine the 
duration of thoſe ſufferings, which are to precede 
an everlaſting happineſs. No man would dare to 
determine it; not only becauſe it is unknown, but 
alſo becauſe he would fear to make it either too ſhort, 
or too long. If he made it too ſhort, as for in- 
ſtance, of an hundred years, he would be afraid of 
being charged with indulging the finners in their 
wickedneſs ; and if he ſuppoſed it of a million of 
years, he would fear leſt this ſhould not give a true 
notion of God's mercy, nor remove all the offence 
that is taken at the pretended cruelty of the doctrine 
of hell. Whence it appears, that men do not lay 
much ſtreſs on that ſuppoſition, that there is no 
proportion between the duration of a million of ages, 
and an infinite duration; nor do I fee that the dif- 
ficulty is ſolved by obſerving, that there is an infinite 
leſs proportion hetween the duration of the earth, and 
eternity, than there is between one minute, and an hun- 
dred millions of years. The ſame may alſo be aſſerted of 
as many millionsof ages, as thereare drops of water in 
the ſea. That number of ages, though never ſo much 
multiplied, is finite, and there is no manner of pro- 
portion between what is finite, and infinite ; there is 
therefore none between any number of ages whatſo- 


ever, and eternity: and yet no man can help judg- 


ing, that the juſtice of God would be leſs ſevere, 
if he cauſed the ſufferings of the reprobates to ceaſe 
after an hundred years, bringing them then into pa- 
radiſe, than if he made that change in their condi- 
tion only after an hundred thouſand ages. Let us 
endeavour never ſo much to ſtrain our wits, we ſhall 
never give a ſatisfactory account of this matter, by 
laying, that God will indeed be reconciled at laſt; 
but that it will be only after the hell torments, ſuch 
as they are uſually deſcribed, ſhall have laſted as 
many millions of years, as there are drops of water in 
the Ca. That number of years, which. is nothing, 
if compared with eternity, ſeems yet extremely large, 
when it is conſidered in itſelf, and with regard to 
the perſon that ſuffers. Whether it be that our rea- 
ſon is too ſtrong to be impoſed upon, or that there 1s 


ORI 


4 uninterrupted lucubrations: longing after the Martyrdom (e) he underwent with an incre- 


dible 


really ſomething that miſleads, as in our notion of 
time and duration: whatever it be, I ſay, it is cer- 
tain, that you cannot put it out of a Phitoſopher's 
head, arguing as a Philoſopher, that the puniſhment 
of a creature being continued for an hundred thous 
ſand millions of ages ſucceſſively, is inconſiſtent with 
the infinite goodneſs of the Creator. It muſt be ſup- 
poſed, that the Origenift is ſenſible of this, and that 
this is the reaſon why he dares not to maintain that 
the purgatory of the damned will continue ſo long. 
Now a Manichean might argue thus. You would 
judge ſo long a puniſhment to be cruel : take then 
but half the duration, and if you pretend to find any 
thing elſe therein, but a diminution of ſeverity, you 
are much miſtaken ; for fifty-thouſand millions of 
years differ from an hundred-thouſand millions, only 
as more differs from leſs ; and it is impoſſible to paſs 
from cruelty to the utmoſt goodneſs, only by a bare 
diminution of cruelty. The qualities in ſummo gradu 
(55) im the higheſt degree, exclude all the contraries : (55) I mall ſpeale 
heat, for inſtance, excludes abſolutely all the de- again of this here 
grees of cold; whence it follows, that goodneſs in under num. (60). 
Jurmo gradu excludes all the degrees whatſoever of 
the oppoſite quality. You cannot therefore arrive at 
the perfect goodneſs of God, but by ſuppreſſing even 
the very firſt minute of hell torments. For what 
God can be one moment, that he can be two hours, 
and two ages, and during the whole eternity ; but 
what would be inconſiſtent with his nature eternally, 
muſt be ſo in every moment of the duration of things. 
The qualities of the creatures are capable of more 
or If and are never perfect; but we ſtile them per- 
fect, when what they want is hardly perceivable. 
We commend the ability of a Clock-maker, when 
his clock gets or loſes but two or three ſeconds in an 
whole year. But the ability of an infinitely perfect 
artificer, excludes abſolutely every defect. Hs holi- 
neſs, wiſdom, c. are abſolutely ſimple, without 
the leaſt mixture of the oppoſite qualities; I ſay, 
without the ſmalleſt mixture conceiveable, or that can 
be in the nature of things. | 

IV. The idea of that goodneſs excludes all the 
defects that are almoſt always obſervable in the man- 
2 in v men 2 good wk other. Some 

e a pleaſure in delays (56) ; others cannot make 

— 2 uſeful, but by 3 and are forced, LA 
even againſt their will; to make them paſs through Theſe delays are 
evils, whom they would lead to happineſs. Fathers, ſometimes 
who cannot reform the wicked inclinations of their © tireſome, 
children but by blows, are forced to whip them : but = ng a 2 
they would be ſure not to do it, if they were per- Ka eb we 
ſuaded that a boundleſs complaiſance would more vour. Jen, ſa- 
effectually reclaim them. A father forces his child /, fSnem 5 
to {wallow a 88 wn wa ive him 2 2 bi 

ripes, and the bitterneſs of which will be inſuffer- p45 
BG him; but he would not act thus, if he knew 3 
of another method to cure him. He would give n 
him ſugar-plumbs, and all that the child likes elt See Balzac, En- 
if he imagined it were a better remedy for him. As rota mm 
he cannot avoid giving him a diſagreeable potion, * * 
he ſweetens the pe rag Bog it as well as he can 
by all the little artifices he can invent (57); and » 
though he looks upon the child's Ee of the G7.” —_ 
ill taſte of the phyſick, as a ridiculous weakneſs, denres 
being perſuaded that in a little time he will loſe the ©** 1 
talte of it, and that the medicine will prove uſeful — 2 1 
to him; notwithſtanding all this, I ſay, he would Continguur, mel. 
with all his heart ſpare him that trouble, and cure tis dulci flavegue 
him by the moſt palatable liguors in the world, if it Le, 
were in his power. One. need not be a father to ex- = 5 — 
perience ſuch a diſpoſition in one's breaſt. There is dificetur 
no phyſician nor apothecary but will beg a patient's Labrarum tends, 
pardon — eſeribing him em bitter 2 intered per potet 
and proteſt that if it were e to give them 1 
C 2 — 
make, they would not ſpare their {kill and induſtry ; bur; 
but a neceſſity, which all the art of men cannot over- Sed potids cali 
come, obliges them to preſcribe ſuch diſagreeable de recreata va- 
medicines. Such a diſcourſe comes certainly from 2 Lucret- 
the heart, even when it is uſed to a patient one never , lib. 2 
ſaw before. Aſk a Chirurgeon, who ſets an arm for 11. 
an unknown perſon, if you could perform that operation 
without making the patient ſuffer, would you rot do it ? 
he will anſwer that ſuch a queſtion is uſeleſs ; _ 
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perſecutors of the Chriſtian Faith made him 
ſuffer [F] ; torments ſo much the more inſufferable as they were continued and pro. 


dible conſtancy the torments, which the 


that it muſt be taken for an unqueſtionable truth, 
that a man of his profeſſion, who ſhould know two 
different ways of dreſſing a wound, both equally 
good, but the one painful and the other delightful, 
and who preferred the former before the latter, muſt 
be a monſter in cruelty, a tyger, a canibal, who 
(58) Compare ought to be immediately broke on the wheel (58). 
this with what I Schoolmaſters do not generally abound with good 
quote from Se- ſenſe, and good humour; yet I queſtion whether 
* —— there be any of ſuch a ſavage temper, as to chooſe to 
Tus, quotation Make uſe of blows rather than of fair words, even if 
(7) and (8). they knew that their ſcholar would improve as much 
by a mild and complaiſant treatment, as by chaſ- 
tiſements. Do not they uſe to give dainties to little 
ſchoolboys in order to ter their reluctancy (59) ? 
la blandi To chide and beat without neceſſity, I mean when 
Dofores, elemen. careſſes and preſents would be as uſetul, is bratiſh. 
Ore might enlarge this Ii much farther ; 
and from thence would follow a conſequence, which 
would extremely puzzle an Origeniſt: for one might 
infer from thence, that the notions grounded on ex- 
perience, and the metaphyſical or abſtract ideas con- 
cur in teaching us, that to make a perſon ſuffer, even 
though it be only for a little while, and with a view 
to procure him a great good, is a thing inconſiſtent 
with goodneſs, unlefs it be impoſſible to find a ftrait 
way, 57 which that perſon may be led directly from 
ove to good conſtantly and unchangeably. In vain 
then it is ſaid, that after the ſufferings of the damn- 


ed ſhall have laſted ſome time, which will be very 


ſhort if compared with eternity; they will be ſuc- 

ceeded by an happineſs, which will never end ; this 

appears yet ſo much the more inconſiſtent with the 

goodneſs cf God, as it is an infinite goodneſs, and 

abſolutely perfect, which cannot ſuffer the leaſt dimi- 

nution nor the leaſt interruption without ceaſing to 

be perfect. Let us call to mind the doctrine of the 

ſchoolmen concerning the nature of the firſt qualities. 

(60) Compare Heat in ſummo gradi (60) in the higheſt degree, . 
— — — oo, as eight (for thus they expreſs themſelves) is no 
num. (55). longer a firſt, ſimple and perfect quality, as ſoon as it 
mixed with the leaſt degree of cold, that is poſſible 
to exiſt : from that moment it becomes one of the 
ſecond or mixed qualities; eſſences conſiſt in indicu- 
fable, in an indiviſible point: if you take but the 
leaſt thing from them, you deftroy them entirely. 
All or nothing: ſo that how ſmall ſoever a potion of 
the malevolent quality be mixed with goodneſs, the 
latter loſes the eſſence of © perfect goodneſs ; it 
changes its kind, and happens to belong to the kind 
| of imperfect qualities. I put in the margin the phi- 
(61) Bonum ex loſophical Axiom which proves this (61). If there- 
rmtegra cauſa, fore the Origeniſts have a mind to diſentangle them- 
malum ex guacun- ſelves, they muſt add a new hereſy to their former 
2 5” Com Ones ; they muſt aſſert that it was impoſſible for God 
« a perfect eauſe, to lead free creatures to an everlaſtin happineſs, 
« evil from any Without making them ſuffer hetoreh and the miſe— 
J defeft what- ries of this life, and afterwards hell torments for a 
never. certain time. They might urge, that as fiſhes cannot 
live in the air, nor men under water, fo ſpirits cannot 

live in paradiſe, as long as they are loaded with the 

ruſt which they contract by their union with the ele- 

mentary matter; that they muſt be purified of it in 

the infernal furnace, after which they are in a condi- 

tion to live happy in the moſt celeſtial abodes. Ac- 

cording to this ſuppoſition, the goodneſs of God is 

rfectly conſiſtent with the ſufferings of his creatures, 

Juſt as a Chirurgeon's friendſhip for the perſon he cut; 

for the ſtone continues entire, though he makes that 

pg ſuffer the moſt cruel pains, which it is not in 

is power to prevent. But if we had recourſe to 

that hypotheſis, it would be only admitting a part of 

the errors of the Manicheans ; it would be declaring 

the goodneſs of God at the expence of his power : 

it would be admitting matter as an uncreated princi- 

ple, and ſo effentially evil, that God himſelf could 

not rectify the defects of it: which therefore would 

not be anſwering the Manicheans, but making them 

triumph. The obſervation we have made on natural 

evil with regard to the goodneſs of God, may be 

1 2 to moral evil, with regard to his holi- 

neſs. 


longed 


V. It muſt be obſerved, that ſuppoſing Origen 
could anſwer the objections of the Manicheans, it 
does not follow from thence, that therefore they could 
much eaſier be ſolved, by principles much more rea- 
ſonable and orthodox, than his were. For all the 
advantage that is to be got in this controverſy is owing 
to the errors which are peculiar to him, who on the 
one hand gives a free ſcope to the power of free will ; 
and on the other, ſuppoſes an everlaſting happineſs in 
the room of an eternal miſery, which he explodes: 
The ſtrongeſt argument of the Manicheans is ground- 
ed upon this ſuppoſition, that all men except a few 
will be damned for ever. 

VI. There is no ſe& now-a-days leſs expoſed to the 
attacks of the Manicheans, than the Socinians : but 
it is only becauſe they receded farther than the 
others ſrom the ſyſtem of the Particulariſts (62). (62) They who 
Now as long as they ſhall not go farther ſtill, they urge moſt Nrietiy 
will not ſucceed better in this controverſy than the 1 
Origeniſt : they will certainly have the worſt in this „rds concerning 
conteſt, if they do not add to all their other im- the doctrines of 
pieties, that of ſaying, that matter is a principle of abſolute predeſti · 
which God cannot diſpoſe but to a certain degree, — —.— 
beyond which he is forced to yield to its reſiſtance, 2 A 
and make the beſt of the incorrigible defects he free-will. 
meets with in it. If the Socinians do not take upon 
them to aſſert this new blaſphemy, they will ſoon 
find themſelves reduced to abſurdities; I mean, to 
deny truths grounded on experience. They deny the 
eternity of hell torments, becauſe they do not compre- 
hend how it agrees with the infinite goodneſs of 
God : they do not conceive how that goodneſs can 
be conſiſtent with an hell, that ſhould continue an 
hundred times an hundred thouſand millions of years : 
ſo many ages of miſery ſeem to 'them a moſt horrid 
cruelty. t as that cruelty will never become an 
infinite goodneſs, by cutting off a thouſand ages of 
_ and then a thouſand again, &c. as long as 
there remain ſome years of pain (63), they will be 
obliged to ſay, if they will Woid i Ae CO 
that there can be no hell under a God immenſely remark EI. ; 
good. This proves too much; and ſuch a theſis be- paragr- 3. 
ing once ſet down, one does not conceive how theſe 
can be diſeaſes and vexations among men. You 
therefore ſet down ſuch principles, from whence it 
follows that ſuch things are falſe and even impoſſible, 
which really exiſt, and the exiſtence of which we 
are but too ſenſible of from a ſad experience. If 
you ſay, that under the beſt Kings there are priſons, 
racks, gallows, and executioners ? it will be replied, 
that none of theſe things would exiſt, if theſe — 
had the power to inſpire all the world with a firm 
re'olurzon to behave as they ought. How will you 
extricate yourſelves out of this Labyrinth, if God 
di ſpoſes of matter as he thinks fit, and if he is the 
free author of thoſe laws, which ſubje& men to 
diſeaſes and vexations ? To vindicate him therefore, 
you will be obliged to ſay, that he does not do all 
that he would, and that matter contains in it the 
ſeeds of evil, which ſpring out one way or another, 
whether he will or not, and whatſoever combination 
or contexture of corpuſcles he may contrive. 

VII. Thus we muſt teach thoſe their duty, who 

would pretend to ſubje& divinity to philoſophy. 
'They muſt be ſhewed the abſurd conſequences of 
their method, that they may be thus brought back 
to this maxim of Chriſtian Humility, namely, that 
the metaphyſical notions ought not to be our rule to 
judge God's conduct by; but that we muſt regulate 
ourſelves according to the oracles of Scripture. As 
for thoſe, who mi Nt fear ſome danger to the true 
faith, from our 3. that by natural reaſon and 
1 maxims we cannot ſtand the objections 
of the icheans, I refer them to the explanation, 
which I am to add at the end of this work. 

[F] The torments which the perſecutors of the Chriſ- 
tian Faith made him ſuffer.) Of all the illuſtrious 
Martyrs who periſhed in the ſeventh perſecution (64). (64) That of the 
None wwere attacked with more obſlinacy than Origen . . . Emperor Decius, 
He was caft into a dark dungeon being tied by the neck =. he your , 
with a large iron collar, flretebæd for ſeveral days ful. V Euſeb. lib, 6. 
lowing on a hind of a wooden \ horſe, which by forcing © 39- Niceph. 

5 . his lib, 5 “. 32. 
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+ L. de Ponderib. 
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(65) Doucin, 
Hiſtoire de POri- 
geniſme, p. 81, 
&c. 


(66) In the re- 
mark [E] of the 
article MAxrc1- 
ONITES, 


- equivocal a 


ORI 
longed a great while; for a particular care was taken that he might not expire in the 


midſt of his ſufferings (7). His genius was great and elevated, and his wit ſublime ; - 
his learning and reading were immenſe ; and yet he fell into a prodigious number of He- 


reſies, of which there was not one but was monſtrous (g). 


53 


It is probable that he fell only, 


becauſe he had endeavoured to ſecure the truths of the Chriſtian Religion againſt the ob- 


jections of the Heathens, and even to render them more credible to the Philoſophers ; this 


was his moſt ardent wiſh ; for he did not queſtion, but if he had once the philoſophers on bis 
(6) Ibid- p. 37- fade, be ſhould eaſily by their means convert the whole world (h). So many virtues, ſo many 
noble talents, ſuch worthy and zealous motives, all this put together could not prevent him 
from dying an Heretick, nor his memory trom being odious and abominable to an infi- 


nite number of Chriſtians. 
doubt of his eternal damnation. 


worldly-minded, lazy, and loaded with vices, but at the fame time moſt orthodox, who 
receive daily a thouſand bleſſings for their unſhaken conſtancy in the true Faith? So un- 
fathomable are the judgments of God! Men do not imagine generally that Origen's er- 
rors are any ways connected together; they ſeem to be the product of a wild and unſet- 
tled mind: but we ſhould rather ſay that they all flow from the ſame ſpring [G], that they 


are ſyſtematical falſities, which all together lorm a connected chain of coniequences. Some 


his legs aſunder, did ſo diſlocate his members, that he 
lived the remainder of his days in continual pains. He 
"was at that time threeſcore and ſeven years old .. . . 
Every day they invented a new kind of cruelty ; which he 
himſelf has given an account of in his ketters, to which 
the antients refer us, but which are li fiace. They cf. 
ten threatened to burn him little by little, and at ſeveral 
times: and during that ling and cruel martyrdom, which 
as far as we can gueſs laſted till the death of Decius, 
he never ſaid or did the leaft thing unbecoming a foldier 
of Jeſus Chrifl. Happy had it been for him, if giving 
up the ghoſt in fo glorious a flrife, he might have wathhed 
away with his own blood the errors of his dictrine. But 
God would not permit it. He ſuffered very much, /ays 
St. Epiphanius Þ, and yet he did not arrive at the end 
to which a martyrdom leads. He touched the Crown 
with his hand, without being able to put it on his head, 
and he, who tobe a Martyr wanted nothing but to expire 
in the midſt of thoſe torments, the marks of which he bore 
till his death, is an herefiarch, expelled and abhorred by 
the Church, becauſe he did not believe as the does. Put 
ave oug ht not to wonder at it; when wwe read in the acts 
of the holy Prieft Pionius, «who ſuffered about that time 
at Smyrna, that next to him was burnt a Marcionite, 


whoſe ſect, though it inſpired its followers with a deſire 


for martyrdom, was nevertheleſs heretical for it, becauſe 


theſe falſe Martyrs died being adllicted to their errors. 
It was not the ſufferings, ſays admirably well St. Au 
guſtin, that make a martyr, but the faith which makes a 
man undergo thoſe ſufferings. Now there is no longer 
any faith in him who riſes up againſt the dofrine of the 
Church. Where are thoſe of that character, whom 
fome men would paſs upon us for ſaints, though one can- 
not perceive the leaft thing in their wes that is any ways 
like the virtues or the ſufferings of the Martyrs, but only 
a mere obſtinacy much leſs doubtful than that of the an- 
tient Herefiarchs (65). 

I have tranſcribed that long paſſage from father 
Doucin, without omitting his reflection; for I ima- 
gined it might ſerve as a ſupplement to what I have 
related above (66), concerning the objections that 
were raiſed againſt Monſieur Maimbourg with 
regard to the Marcionites. I conſidered alfo that 
this would afford me an opportunity to obſerve, that 
the moſt eaſy methods to find out the right cauſe fail 
us ſoon or late. It would be much better ſuited to 
the mean capacity of the multitude, if they could 
diſtinguiſh by ſome exterior but infallible marks, 
which is the true religion, rather than be obliged to 
enter into a ſtrict examination of the doctrine itſelf. 
Now among all the exterior marks, the conſtancy of 
the martyrs is the moſt proper to make a deep im- 

reflion on the mind ; it was of an infinite- ſervice 
or the propagation of the Chriſtian Faith : their 
aſhes were the ſeed of the faithful, and raiſed num- 
berleſs Diſciples to the Goſpel. But that proof became 
free Chriſtianity was divided into ſeveral 
communions : they had all their Martyrs, ſo that to 
avoid being miſled, a man was obliged to examine 
the doctrine itſelf, and to give up that ſhort method 
of diſcovering the truth ; ſuch a communion has 
Martyrs, therefore truth is on its fide, 


1 Vor. VIII. 


There are few perſons in the Church of Rome, who dare to 
Now how many Doctors are there, who are voluptuous, 


of 


[G] Fe foul rather fay that all Origen's errors 
flow from the ſame ſpring.] He has explained and 
e/tablyhed them in his three books of Principles (67), 
where he has ſo well connected them together, that you 
fee them all foll<wo from one fingle principle (68). © lt 
is eaſy to demonſtrate ; firſt, that what is heretical 
and cenſurable in the books of principles, is not 
one or two fingle propoſitions, foreign to the ſub- 
Ject matter; it is the whole body of the doctrine, 
the very ſubſtance of the whole work: they are 
fundamental propoſitions on which the whole ſyſ⸗ 
tem is built, and which cannot be removed with- 
out overthrowing the noble edifice. It can be de- 
monſtrated in the ſecond place, that the ſame er- 
rors, which infect the books of principles, run 
through all the other works of the ſame author : 
ſo that the ſame genius prevails every where, the 
ſame ideas appear throughout the whole. To re- 
move his errors you mult deftroy the very firit ele- 
ments of his doctrine (69). Such is the fate 
of whoever dares to walk in a new road in mat- 
ters of religion. Innumerable abyſſes and fright- 
ful precipices open on every ſide befcre him. The 
more wit he has, the more abſurdities will his en- 
deavours to argue coherently make him ſwallow : 
and what at firlt ſeemed only an inconſiderable 
piece of ſingularity, hardly worth notice, proves 
at laſt the general overthrow of all the orthodox doc- 
„ trines. So fatal is it to invent, when we ſhould 
* only believe (70).” The author from whom 1 
have borrowed theſe words has the following paſ— 
ſages in another place. What deſerves chiefly to be 
taken notice of is the imperceptible, but nevertheleſs 
« real connection there is between all his errors, the 
« one of which led its author to another, and oblig- 
« ed him at the ſame time to invent that frighttul 
« multitude of novelties, of which his ſyſtem is 
« made up. For, as St. Jerom very well obſerves 
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« where he treats of this ſubject, we muſt not imagine 


„ that Origen was a madman or a weak genius  : 
« moit of thoſe who read his works would not meet 
« in them with thoſe frequent contradictions they 
« charge him with, if they had taken more pains 
« to ſtudy him. It is true that the book of princi- 
« ples, ſuch as we have it at preſent, does not al- 
„ ways agree with the reſt of his works: but he is 
not anſwerable for it: * all the world knows what 
„ pains Rufinus took to alter or ſuppreſs in his tranſ- 
« lation all that he thought might make the book be 
condemned in the Weſt. I hus and thus only it 
is that Origen ſometimes refutes in Latin the ſame 
« errors, which he aſſerts in Greek in his other 
« works. But upon the whole, you will not find 
him inconſiſtent with himſelf, if you but fetch his 
notions from their very ſpring, and if you endea- 
vour to find out, as it were, the key to his works : 
for there mult certainly be one; and we ought 
« not to imagine that ſo many different hereſies 
« were any thing elſe but the conſequences of a firſt 
« error, which 1t does not appear the learned have 
vet ſufficiently endeavoured to find out (71.)” Fa- 


Lo - * Lo 
* Te Lo 


ther Doucin propoſes afterwards his conjectures, and 
| | bow 


P 


(67) He compo- 
ſed them in the 
5 ar 217. See 
Fat her Doucin, 
ubt infra. 


(68) Dovein, 
Hiftrire 4 "Ori 


gen:ſme, p. 31. 


(69) Ibid. p. 36. 


(70) Ibid. P* 37. | 


Nen eft fatuus 
Origenes. Et ego 
nowvi. Contraria 

fibi logui non po- 
jp Hier o Apol. 
2. 


* Que cùm legiſ 
ſem contuliſſemque 
cum Græce, illi- 
co animadvwerti 
gue Origenes de 
Patre & Filio & 
Spiritu ſancto 
impie dixerat, & 
gue? Romane au- 
res ferre non pote- 
rant, in meliarem 
partem ab inter- 
Prete commutatas 
Hier. Apol. i. To 
Si ideo inter preta- 
ris ut eum bære- 
ticam arguas, 
nibil de Greco 
mutes, Ibid. libs 
2» 


(71) Doucin, 
Hiſt. de POrige. 
4 p. 323, 
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of his followers carried them ſo far as to indulge themſelves in thoſe ſenſual pleaſures, 


* Thefollowers which have been ſince taken notice of amongſt the Moliniſts“ [H]; but that carnal 


of Molinos. 


Origeniſm did not continue long, and could be much eaſier deſtroyed than the ſpiritual 


Origeniſm, which was a kind of Quietiſm [7]. We mult not forget to obſerve, that one 
of the reaſons, which chiefly promoted the ſucceſs of Origen's Sect, was that his errors 
ſeemed proper to refute the Manicheans [K], who very much perplexed the Orthodox 


with their objections. 


Hor he conceives the opinions of Origen vere connected 


ether. 


This deſerves to be read in the original. 
H] Some of his follawers carried them fo far as to in. 


dulge themſelves in thoſe ſenſual pleaſures, which have 


they hint a great many reflections to us, and give us to 


underſtand what uſe might be made of them with re- 


ga 


64 


rd to this preſent time. Whilſt the unlearned 
contemplatives inconſiderably admitted all Ori- 
gen's fancies, others more knowing, but alſo more 
corrupted, took notice that one might draw from 
thence ſome conſequences very favourable to this 


One of this author's beſt works is his antwer to the Philoſopher 


Celſus: 


their head, which is the reaſon why the Church has 
fince condemned him as one f the ringleaders of that ſe. 
He ſpent his time in writing ſpiritual books, which were 
greatly efteemed, and of which the fragments, that are 
been fince taken notice of among the Moliniſts.) 1 till extant, are indeed very beautiful. By that means 
ſhall tranſcribe again father Doucin's own words : 


the erroneous dactrine was wonderfully propagated. St. 
Epiphanius ſoon took notice of it; and St. Jerom on 
his part, warned the faithful to be upon their guard. 


6 


* 
* 


4 


vagrius, ſaid he, that man who came from the 
North, who from his retirement writes letters to the 
whole world, who ſends inſtructions to the Virgins, 
inſlruftions to the Monks, inſtructions to her, whoſe very 


name ſeems to expreſs the darkneſs and blackneſs of 


« diſſoluteneſs: and as the fleſh was now looked © Hereh (he means Melania * ) put it into his head, to Mine (melas) F ; 
« upon only as the priſon of the ſpirit, and not at © pubhſh a book of maxims, by which he pretends to diveſt in Greec, figni- * 
« all as a part of ourfelves, which was ſanctifeed by © man of all paſſions.” This is exactly the pretended ſies black, : 
its union with Jeſus Chriſt, and appointed to reign perfetion of the Quietift. * That is to ſay, adds St. i 
« with him in his glory; they inferred from thence ** Jen, that of his perfet man Evagrius will make 3 
« that the uncleanneſs of the fleſh was not capable either a Gd or a flone (75).” (75) Ibid. p. 177, : 
« to defile the Spirit, nor to make it loſe the grace [XK] Origen's errors ſeemed proper to refute the Mani- &c. x 
« of its Creator. It is eaſy to gueſs to what abomi- .] It is chiefly here that I muſt borrow another £ 
« nations that horrid principle leads; it raiſed in writer's words. Palladius was Ewagrius's pupil in the 2 
« the Faſt a new Sect of Origeniſts, ſo odious on ac- monaſtick life. He knew how to ſucceed as well at laſt as ; 
« count of their diſorders, that they were ſurnamed ie maſter, in the ſupporting and improving of a Sect. 
* Hereſ. 63, 64. the infamous, and the difſolute *. That twofold *© The women, and chiefly they who had ſome read- : 
Horum werobere- “ Origeniſm, the one carnal, the other ſpiritual, © ing, loved to diſcourſe with him, and reſiſted leſs ; 
5 9d Epipbanis « has for its voucher St. Epiphanius. It will not © than others his artful language. He uſed to : 
— * « therefore be taken for a mere invention of an hiſ- © begin with railing 4 in their minds againſt ; 
— ens © torian, who dives into the moſt remoteſt ages to ** the Orthodox Faith, by oY. pier it as abound- 5 
ſermonem aptes find out deſcriptions anſwerable to what happens in ing wich abſurdities, which could not be avoided Wt 
fecimus . . ap- © our days. Much leſs ought it to be conſidered as an © but by following Origen's principles. He aſked 4 


tias repudiant ne- « 
tamen obſce 4 
ms libidinibus 
modum ullis adbi- 
ben!, adeoque m- 


opportunity, which is taken hold of on purpoſe to 
debate one's mind on the affairs of this time 
If the execrable Molinos, how much ſoever his 
character differed from that of the chaſte Origen, 


cc 


them, for inſtance ; ** what ill has ſuch a child 
done, which you ſee is tormented and poſſeſſed by 
the Devil? At what age ſhall we il from the 
dead ? Will it be with the ſame body with which 


0 Hier. Ep. 27+ 


nt penere ſpurcitiæ a did yet become like him the author of a ſpiritual “ we dye (76) ? . . . . Thus Palladius gave people a (56) Douein, 
& corpus ſuum, 4 hereſy, and of a carnal hereſy, we ought not to * taſte for Origeniſm, by repreſenting it as a ſyſtem Hiſeire de I Ori- 


— « wonder at it +. The molt ſpiritual Hereſy, if it be © neceſſary to explain in an eaſy and clear manner Ee, p. 180. 


nant. Ibid. « ever ſo little connected with morality, and the rules 


+ See what Hue- 
tius obſerves, in « 
order to prove, 
that there has 

been but one Ori- 


(72) Doucin, | 2 
Hiſtoire de Ori- 


of men's conduct, will lead them to the moſt 
monſtrous diſſoluteneſs. This man fighs, and ac- 
cuſes himſelf, after he has committed a wicked 
action, which however, ſays he, I could not avoid, 
ſince God refuſed me grace. Another infers, that 
an action cannot be criminal, ſince God put it out 
of his power to avoid it, and ſo he commits it 
without bluſhing. There is often no other diffe- 
rence between them both but only in the manner 
of expreſſing themſelves. Ihe latter ſpeaks as he 
thinks ; the former as he would have others think 
of him (72).” 

J] That carnal Origeniſm . . . could be much eaſier 


geniſme, p. 139+ deſtroyed, than the ſpiritual Origeniſm, which was a 


kind of Quietiſm.] 


«c 

See the 
* di ver ſei 2 
fur les Cometes, 
ſect. 89, 90. 
40 
«c 


40 
40 
40 
5 Nam licet nul- «« 
um ſectatoribus 6c 
uis uſum turpitu- 
dinis imponat, 
Hwrel. 64+ 


«c 
cc 
74) Doucin 60 
—1— de L ori- 
geniſme, 141» 


ther Doucin. 


„What will be thought incredi- 
ble, and yet is worthy to be carefully obſerved is, 
that a carnal Hereſy is leſs dangerous to the 
Church (73), than thoſe Hereſies, which are not 
attended with the leaſt immorality. We want no 
other proof of this, but the twofold Origeniſm. 
The carnal Origeniſm laſted but a very little time, 
and was abhorred by all the world : even they, 
who were tainted with it, did not dare to expoſe 
ſuch an execrable doctrine to open view; whereas 
the ſpiritual Origeniſm, the followers of which, 
according to St. Epiphanius $ himſelf, were un- 
blameable with regard to their innocence, could 
not be extinguiſhed till after two centuries and 
more : ſo much obſtinacy and pride did the profeſ- 
ſors of it conceal under the fair ſhew of an exem- 
lary piety (74).” : 

muſt alſo quote the following paſſage from fa- 
Ewvagrius ...... Deacon of the Church 


of 1 . « « was gone to Feruſalem, and from 
| thence into Egypt, in order to retire into a folita 
place . . . . he thought of nothing but Origeniſm. . . . He 
was hardly ſettled in his deſart, but the Origenift 
Monks, being acquainted with his merit, put him at 


$ 


66 
6c 


thoſe articles, which till then had been looked upon 


as the rock on which our Religion was loſt. Was 
it poſſible that a doctrine thus explained by the 
molt eminent men of that time, ould not have 
great ſucceſs, eſpecially conſidering the diſpoſi- 
tion of mind in which people were then in ? The 

endeavoured only to anſwer the Manicheans, whoſe 
ect was become more large and flouriſhing, than 
it had ever been before. If there be but one God, 
laid thoſe Hereticks, who is infinitely powerful 
and good, how can he ſuffer that flood of evils 
which happen in the world ? How can he permit, 
that ſo many perſons ſhould be oppreſſed by them 
from their infancy, whilſt others are born in proſpe- 


rity, and in a plenty of all manner of bleſſings? 


How abſurd ſoever the doctrine of two principles 
appeared, the one good, the other bad, both equally 
werful, and pendent of each other, yet it 
ad a numberleſs multitude of followers, who ima- 
2 that it was not poſſible to account otherwiſe 
or the evils which happen in this life. It is well 
known how much St. Auguſtin laboured to ſatisfy 
them upon that ſubject. It is known alſo that 
Pelagius, who came afterwards, and whoſe ſyſ- 
tem was at firſt very well liked, endeavoured 
particularly to remove that Stumbling-block, and 
to anſwer that queſtion ſo often diſputed upon at 
that time: Whence comes evil? What is the origin 
of it ? Now none gave a more probable account 
of that origin of our ſufferings, and of the diffe- 
rent ſhare of them allotted to each of us, than 
the Origeniſts (77).“ 
Obſerve that the Origeniſt in the Parrhaſiana ſup- 
ſes that an everlaſting happineſs is to ſucceed the 


— which the damned are to undergo during 


ſome ages (78). This removes the m 
difficulty of the Manicheans, namely, the eternity 
But father Dou- tation 


of 


terrible 


moral and natural evil in Hell. 
ein repreſents us Origen's doQtrine otherwiſe ; he 


does 


mark 


(7 Doucin, 
bi p · 182. 


(78) See the re- 
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+# In libro gquo- 


ue tertio Te 
ev & poſt diſ- 
putationem long i 


fimam ad extre- 


mum intulit, & 
Deus omnia in 
omnibus, ut uni- 
werſa natura Core 

rea in eam re- 
digatur ſubſtanti- 
am qua omnibus 
melior eſt, in divi- 
nam ſcilicet, gud 
nulla eſt melior. 
Origen. apud 
Hier. Ep. ad A- 
vit. 

Hier. ep. ad 
— & 
Poel. 2. 

(o) Douein, 
Hiſtoire de Ori- 
keine, p 338. 


I ſunpoſe the 
word bom:nem is 
here omurted by 
mils ke. 


(80) Doucin, ib. 
b. 339 


(a) Tom. 7. 
289, &c. £ 


1) Philippus 
bbe, Diſfert. 
de Script, Eccleſ. 
om. 3. Pa 175. 
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Celſus: it has been publiſhed in French in the year 1700 [LJ]. I have mentioned ſome 
other editions in the remark [A] of the article Perſona. See the margin (i). 


(7) His treatiſe on Prayer, which had never been publiſhed, was printed at Oxford in Greek and Latin, in the year 1686. See the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, for June 1686, article 8, It is aſſerted there, from the preface, that Iſaac Voſſius had bought 
the manuſcript of it at Stockholm: but the truth of the matter is, as I have learnt ſince that time from a Letter of Mr. Huet, 
which was ſhewed me, that Voſſius carried it to Stockholm, having bought it about the year 1636 of Mr. Rums, Phyſician to the Queen 
of Bohemia, who had bought it of the ſoldiers who ' plundered the Library of Worms. That manuſcript having paſſed from Iſaac Voſ- 
fius's hands, intothoſe of Herbert Thorndike's, came at laſt into Dr. Gale's hands, who put it in the Library of Trinity College at 
Cambridge. See Dr. Cave, de ſctipt. eccleſ. part. 2. p. 30. edit. Genev. 1699, 


does not ſuppoſe it ſo proper to anſwer thoſe Here- 
ticks ; for he aſſerts that the Origeniſts denied alſo 
the eternity of happineſs. Beſides that, . Origen 
«« judged it was cruel to make the ſufferings of the 
« damned laſt for ever; the eternity of torments 
« ſeemed to him inconſiſtent with the eſſential pro- 
« priety of all that is created, namely, inftability. He 
« aſſerted therefore, that as much as God is uncapa- 
« ble of any change, ſo the creature muſt be unca- 
«« pable of being Bed to any permanent and eter- 
« nal State, either with regard to good or evil. He 
maintained therefore, that when all the ſpirits, 
being purified of their ſpots, ſhould have been again 
« united to the divine nature FF, of which they are 
emanations, according to him, they would again 
© be ſeparated from it, like ſparks of fire which fly 
from a furnace; and as a puniſhment for this in- 
* conſtancy {F _. . . . they would be condemned to 
enter into new bodies ; for which purpoſe it would 
be neceſſary to create new worlds, and that thus 
there would be during the whole eternity con- 
tinual and periodical revolutions like that of the 
„ ſeaſons (79).” Father Doucin's marginal note de- 
ſerves to be tranſcribed : for it acquaints us that there 
was a branch of Spinoziſm in the ſyſtem of Origen, 
“ namely, the identity of all the ſpirits with the 
% divine nature, that is to ſay, that all the ſpirits 
« are the ſame with God.” Here follows then what 
that author obſerves, after quoting St. Jerom's 
words. © Obſerve that Rufinus has omitted that 
« paſſage in his tranſlation. Read the laſt chapter 
« of the third book, where theſe words, Et erit 
« Deus in omnibus, God will be all in all, are explain- 
« ed at length. St. Jerom continues thus: Ne par- 
dam efſe putaremus impietatem eorum que promiſerat 
in cu ſdem wvoluminis ( quarti) fine conjungit omnes ra- 
4 tionabiles naturas, id e, Patrem & Filium & Spiri- 
tum Sanctum, Angels, Dominationes, cæteraſſue Vir. 
© tutes, — quoque ſecundum anime dignitatem unius 
« ee ſubſtantie . . . Et qui in alio lies Filium & Spi- 
% ritum non vult de Patris eſſe ſubſlantia, ne divinita- 
tem in partes ſecare videatur, naturam omnipotentis 
& Dei Angelis hominibuſque largitur. Ex quo concludi- 
„tur (inquit) Deum & hac quodammodo unius c ſub- 
« flantize. num addit verbum, quodammodso, ut tanti 
« ſacrilegii crimen effugeret.” See l. 3. c. 16. (10), 
5. e. That we might not think that what he had 
« obſerved before, 1s but little impious, at the end 
« of that ſame (fourth) volume, he joins together in 
« one all the reaſonable natures, that is to ſay, (he 
« aſſerts) that the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
« Ghoſt, the Angels, the Dominions,, and the 


other Powers, and even man himſelf with reſpect 
to the dignity of his Soul, are of one and the 
„ ſame ſubſtance... . He who in another place 
* will not acknowledge that the Son and the Holy 
Ghoſt are of the ſame ſabſtance with the Father, 
leſt he ſhould ſeparate the divine nature into parts, 
gives here the nature of God Almighty to the 
Angels, and to the men. Whence it mult be in- 
ferred, ſays he, that God and theſe are in ſome 
mernner, only to clear himſelf of the crime of ſo 
great an impiety.“ 
Fr Origen's anſwer to Celſus has been publiſhed in 
French.) Monſieur Bohereau (81), who is ſo well (87) He is of * 
known by the learned letters which Monſieur le Rochelle; he is 
F my of Saumur wrote to him, is the author of that * wm 
tranſlation. Our Journaliſts (82) having ſufficient! : - 
acquainted the publick with the merit of that rams" 13 


N quil le Fevre, 
I need not give an account of it. I ſhall only ſay (Tanaquillus Fa- 


one thing which will confirm an obſervation I have ber.) 

made ſeveral times, and which is, that we muſt not (82) See Hiſe, 
give much credit to what is {aid in converſation. I had der One der 
heard many perſons aſſert, that ſome men of weight Sven, for De- 
in the Reformed Church of Paris; and particularly eber 40. 
Monſieur Claude, had endeavoured to diffuade Mon- 88 = 
ſieur Bohereau from tranſlating that beok into French, Je: Lettres, — 
becauſe it was not proper all the world ſhould fee the Jan. 1700. p. 3. 
objections of the Heathen Philoſopher, and com- 

pare them with Origen's anſwers. But Monſieur 

Bohereau does not ſpeak of it thus: He obſerves (83) (83) In his Pref, 
that ſome perſons of an eminent merit, and amonglt 

others the celebrated Monſieur Claude, imagined (84) it (84) See what 
wwas dangerous to put Origen into the hands of all the has been obſerved 
Chriſtians, becauſe of ſome erroneons opinions peculiar to — ſuch a 
him, with which he has always been charged. here 3 ho — 
is, you ſee, a great difference, between what I had 4 Lertres, for 
heard ſo often, and what Monſieur Bohereau tells June 1686. p. 
us, who was better acquainted with the truth of the 91. 

matter than any man elſe. But though he does not 

mention that pretended reaſon urged by Monſieur 

Claude, it is nevertheleſs certain that our Journaliſts 

have mentioned it, and condemned it (85). They had, (85) Hiſt. des 
no doubt, been told the ſame thing with me, I vr. 4s Sa- 
had alſo been told that the tranſlator was of opinion, 8 2 
the whole book of Celſus might be reſtored, if all and Mas & 1s 
the paſſages of it, quoted by Origen, were connected Rep. des Lettres, 
together. But ſince he obſerves nothing like this, for Jan. 1700, 
neither in his Preface, nor in the Remarks, I muſt P“ 

miſtruſt thoſe who told me that ſtory. There could 

not be a ſtronger proof than that of Origen's fair 

dealing; why then was he not commended upon 

that account in the Preface to the tranſlation ? 


OROBIO (ISAAC), a Jewiſh Phyſician, died at Amſterdam in the year 1687, See 


the Bibliotheque Univerſellz (a). 


OROSIUS (PAUL) a Spaniſh Prieſt, flouriſhed in the beginning of the 6th Century, 
Conſult Moreri z for as 1 do not defign to repeat what he has obſerved, I ſhall give no 


account of that author: I ſhall only correct tome miſtakes which relate to him. 


They 


who ſuppoſed he was a Monk, and who placed his death under the year 471 [A J, were 


[A] They who ſuppoſed he was a Monk, and who place 
his death under the year 471.] You will meet with their 
names in Philip Elſſius, whoſe credulity well deſerved 
the following cenſure from father Labbe : Ut omit- 
tam fabuloſos quoſdam Hi 2 quos citat ſe- 
quiturque Philippus Elffius, qui Auguſtinianis ſuis Eremi- 
tis accenſet, vitamque eus 


Prorogat uſque ad annum 471, 
quo centenario majorem in Carthagine Spartaria in C | 
paniis obiifſe contendit, atgue inde Romam aſportatum 

in Eccleſia S. Euſebit, ubi patruus ejus jacebat, ſepul- 
tum. Sed hac penitus incerta dubieque fidel, Quid 
uod & nonnulli Legionenſem Epiſcopum fuiſſe putent (1) ? 


ill 


. . Not to mention ſome fabulous Spaniſh wri- 
« ters, whom Philip Elſſius quotes and follows; who 
« reckons Oroſius amongſt his Auſtin-Friars, and 
« makes him live till the year 471, when he aſſerts, 
that he died, being above an hundred years old, 
e at Cartagena, in Spain, whence he was, accord- 
« ing to him, carried to Rome, and buried in the 
« church of St. Euſebius, where his uncle lay. But 
« all this is uncertain and dubious. But what ſhall 
« we ſay of ſome, who imagine that he was Biſhop 
« of Leon?“ | 


UBI They 


(2) Garaſſe, 
Somme Tbeslogi- 


gue, p. 192» 


(3) Du Pin, 
N. Biblioth. 
Tom. 3. p- 156, 
of the Amſter - 

dam edition. 


(4) In Proce- 
See 
alſo the concluſi- 


mio lid. I. 


on of the work. 


It ſhould per- 
haps be fame. 


+ Called Pagi in 


Latin. 


& Orofius ſeems 
to have thought 
that Gens, from 
which comes 
Gentiles, is de- 
rived from the 
Greek word 2, 
the earth, 
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ſtill more miſtaken than they who made him a Heathen 
Ic 1s not true that St. 
the moſt conſiderable events which -happened ſince Jxsvs Cur1sT [C]; 


ſuppoſe he was a Biſhop. 


[B] They who made him a heathen.) Father Ga- 
raue nas been guilty of that blunder, and even in a 
work in which ne endeavours to convince the Atheiſts 
by the teſtimony of the unbelievers. The ſecond awor- 
der of this nature, ſays he (2), which I bring in as a 
teſtimony, are the aſl; atples of Gomorrha, and the pillar 
of ſalt, two authentic monuments, which have for their 
vouchers, not only the ſacred hiſtorians, and the fathers 
wvho wrote upon the 19th chapter of Genefts, but alſo all 
the prophane hiſtorians, awho mention the Lake Aſphaltites, 
as fojephus, Solinus, Orofius, Pliny and Tacitus. Ob- 
ſerve another blunder of Garaile; he aſſerts falſely, 
that Solinus, Pliny and Lacitus have mentioned the 
Pillar of ſalt. 

[CJ Ii net true, that St. Auguſtin defired him to 
awrite the hiftory of the moſt conſiderable events . ... . 
ſimce Jesus CaRrtsr.) © The city of Rome being 
taken in the year 410 by Alaric Ning of the Goths, 
the Heathens, with a deſign to render the Chriſti- 
ans odious, charged them with being the caute 
of that misfortune, and of all the other calamities, 
under which the Roman Empire groaned. In or- 
der to clear che Chriſtians ot that imputation Oro- 
ſius undertook, at St. Auguſtin's requett, to write 
the hiſtory of the moſt conſiderable events, which 
happened ſince JEsus CHRIST to his own time, in 
order to ſhew that there had always happened from 
time to time great misfortunes in the world, and that 
the Roman Empire had never been more free from 
them than the birth of IESUSCHAIST (3).” I have 
tranſcribed at length Monheur Du Pin's words, be- 
cauſe they are proper to acquaint the reader with the 
occaſion and deſign of that work of Oroſius: but 1 
mult beg leave to obſerve, that St. Auguitin in his 
requeſt did not confine himſelf to the events which 
happened after the birth of Cyur1sT : he aſked for 
a general collection of the greateit misfortunes, the 
memory of which was preſerved in hiſtory. Prace- 
peras mihi, ſays Oroſius to him (4), uti adverſus vani- 
hoquam pravitatem eorum, qui alieni a ciwitate dei, ex 
lacorum agreſtium compitis & pagis pagani wvocantur, ſive 
gentiles, quta terrena ſapiunt: qui cum futura non que - 
rant, præterita autem aut oblviſcantur, aut neſcrant, 
pra ſentia tantum tempora deluti malis extra ſolitum in- 
feſtiffuma, ob hoc ſolum, quod creditur CHRIST US, 
& colitur deus, idola autem minus coluntur, infamant : 
preeceperas ergo, ut ex omnibus, qui haberi ad pra ſens 
pofſunt, biſloriarum atque annalium fattis, quæcungue 
aut bellis gravia, aut corrupta morbis, aut“ ſane triſtia, 
aut terrarum motibus terribilia, aut inundationibus agqua- 
rum inſolita, aut eruptionibus ignium metuenda, aut ii- 
bus fulminum plagiſque grandinum ſerwa, wel etiam pas- 
ricidiis flagitiiſgue miſera, per tranſata retro ſacula re- 
periſſem, ordinato breviter voluminis text explicarem, 
i. e. You deſired me to anſwer the vain and idle 
objections of thoſe who are called Pagans from 
their living in villages , or Gentiles, becauſe 
they mind only earthly & things ; men who do 
not refle& on futurity, who forget or do not know 
what is paſt, and cry down the preſent time as be- 
ing more unhappy than the former ages, becauſe 
men believe in Chriſt, worſhip God, and neglect 
the idols: you deſired me therefore to collect from 
all the hiſtories and annals that can be found as 
preſent, the account of wars, Eur earthquakes, 
« floods, conflagrations, thunder and lightning, 
« murders, and other crimes, which have rendered 
« former ages unfortunate, and to write an abridgment 
« of all this in a ſmall volume.” Of the ſeven 
books which make up Oroſius's work, the laſt only 
treats of the events which happened after \ Jeſus 


cc 


' Chriſt. Farther, I am not fully perſuaded that the 


(5) Oſtendit ma- 
gis Chriſtiane ob- 
fſervantie eſſe : 
guod contra mert- 
tum ſuum Reſp. 
Romana au. 
duraret, & pace 
cultura Dei paca- 
tum retineret im- 
perium. Genna- 
dius in Vita Oro- 
ii. 3 


author undertook to ſhew, that the Roman Empire 
was never more free from great misfortunes than 
ſince the eſtabliſhment of the Chriſtian Religion. 
He would have had a hard taſk upon his hands. I 
think that Gennadius gives us a better account of the 
hiſtorian's deſign. He ſhews, ſays he, it is owing 
to the Chriſtian Religion, that the Roman Common- 
wealth, which did not deſerve to continue, is never- 


theleſs ſtill ſubſiſting (5). I know that Oroſius chal- 


famili faftum felicitate doceatur. 


[BI, and as much as thoſe who 
Auguſtin deſired him o write the hiſtory of 
and that Oroſius 

which 


lenges the unbelievers to ſhew that at any time the 
State had proſpered ſo wonderfully as it did under 
Honorius ; but this does not prove the truth of the 
aſſertion which I pretend to find fault with here. Ex 
quo utcunque conceſſerim, ut licenter Chriſtiana tempora 
reprehendantur, ſi quid q conditione mundi uſgue ad nunc 
Manifeflavimus, ut 
arbitror, atque oftendimus non magis verbo pene quam di- 
gito innumera bella ſopita, plurimos extinctos tyrannos, 
compreſſas, coanguſlatas, addittas, exinanitaſque imma- 
niſſimas gentes minimo ſanguine, nullb certamine, ac pene 
fine carde (6), i. e.“ I will allow theſe reproaches, 
« which are ſo freely caſt upon the times of Chriſ- 
tianity, if it can be proved from the creation of 
the world to this time there ever was ſo happy a 
ſucceſs as this. We have ſhewed, I think, and 
proved, that by the lifting up of a finger only, 
rather than by a word of command, numberleſs 
wars have been ended, tyrants extinct, whole na- 
tions quieted, ſubdued, and weakened with a very 
little effuſion of blood, without a battle, and al- 
moſt without ſlaughter.” Monſieur Du Pin, when 
he mentioned Orofius's ſcheme, remembered perhaps a 
paſſage from another Father, but not ſo diſtinctly as 
not to imagine it was from Oroſius. It is ſet down 
as a matter of fact in that . that the Goſpel 
had very much abated the fury of the wars, which 
had occaſioned ſo much havock in the world before 
the time of the Apoſtles. Quanquam ifta que dicitis 
bella Religionis noflra ob invidiam commoveri, non fit 
difficile comprobare, poſt auditum Chriflum in mundo non 
tantum non autta, verum etiam majore ex parte furiarum 
compreſſionibus imminuta. Nam cum hominum dis tanta 
magiſteriis ejus acceperimus legibus, malum mali rependi 
non oportere ; injuriam perpeti quam irrogare eſſe preſlan- 
tins ; ſuum potius fundere, quam alieno polluere manus & 
conſcientiam cruore : habet a Chriſta beneficium jamdudum 
orbis ingratus, per quem feritatis mollita eft * atque 
hoſliles manus cohibere a ſanguine cognati animantis oc- 
cepit (7), i. e.“ Though it be not difficult to prove, 
* that thoſe very wars, which you ſay are raiſed 
* out of hatred againſt our religion, are not only 
not encreaſed ſince the coming of Chriſt ; but are 
even carried on with much leſs fury than before. 
For ſince ſuch a vaſt number of men, as we are, 
have learnt from Chriſt's laws, that we muſt not 
return evil for evil ; that it is more noble to ſuffer 
an injury, than to do one; that we ought rather to 
{pill our own blood, than to defile our hands and 
conſciences with the blood of another: the ungrate- 
tul world has now long ago enjoyed that bleſſing 
from Chriit, by which men's rage is mollified, and 
by which they have learnt to abſtain from ſhedding 
with an hoſtile hand the blood of their fellow- 
creatures.” This argument of Arnobius comes to 
this. They who have embraced the Goſpel have 
learnt to ſuffer injuries, and not to repel force by 
force; they have diveſted themſelves of all reſent- 
ment, they are become meek and peaceful : ſo that 
ſince the propagation of the Goſpel, the ſhedding of 
human blood, and the furies of the wars are become 
ſo much the leſs, as a great number of perſons have 
embraced the Chriſtian Faith. Arnobius adds, that 
if the wars are not entirely ſuppreſſed, it is becauſe 
all men have not followed the laws of Chriſt. Quad 
fi omnes omnino, qui homines ſe eſſe non ſpecie corporum, fed 
rationis intelligunt poteſtate, ſalutaribus ejus pacificiſque 
decretis aurem vellent commodare pauliſper, & non faſtu 
& ſupercilio luminis, ſuis potins ſenſibus, quam illius 
commonitionibus crederent : * jam dudum or bis 
mitiora in opera converſis uſibus ferri, tranquillitate in 
molliſſima degeret, & in concordiam ſalutarum incorrup- 
tis federum ſunctionibus conveniret (8), i. e. If all 
„they, who underſtand they are men, not by the 
outward ſhape of their body, but by their reaſon, 
and mind, would a little hearken to his whole- 
ſome and peaceable laws, and inſtead of being 
ſwayed by the haughty opinion of their own 
wiſdom, and following their own ſenſes, if they 
would be adviſed by him ; the whole world, hav- 
profitable and gentle 
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« ing turned iron to lome more 
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(6) Oroſius, lib, 5 
f 
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E. 
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(7) Arnobius, 8 e 
lib, 1, p. 5+ 3 


(8) Ibid» p. 6. 
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(9) Nam quod no- 
bis objeftare con- 
ſueſers bellorum 
frequentium cau- 
ſas, waſtationes 
urbium, Germa- 
norum & Scythicas 
irruptiones, cum 
pace boc weſtra, 
cum bona we- 
nia dixerim, quale 
fit iftud qu 
dicitur, ca- 

ju mniarum libi- 
dine non videtis. 


Idem, ibid. P · 5. 


(10) Bibliatbera 
H. pan. P · 206. 


(11) See the con- 
eluſion of his 
hiſtory. 


(12) Oroſius, in 
Premio H. ſtor. 


(z) Cafaubon, 


Exercitat. 1, in 
Baronium, num. 


I2, P · M. 85. 
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wrote that hiſtory after St. N death [DJ. One cannot reaſonably cenſure Iſaar- 
at work [EZ]; which is nevertheleſs pretty uſeful, and of 


Caſaubon for his contempt for 


57 


which there are ſeveral editions [F]. I make uſe of the Cologne edition 1572, which 
does not contain ſo many notes of Francis Fabricius as I could wiſh. 

It is thought Oroſius intitled his work De Miſeria Humana, of the miſery of men, It 
was a very proper title, which well becomes hiſtory in general, as a judicious author has 


« uſe, would live in a delicious tranquillity, and a- 
« gree a bleſſed union eſtabliſhed by the moſt ho- 
% ly and inviolable covenant.” An author, miſta- 
king here one writer for another, I mean, who 
ſhould aſcribe to Oroſius, what belongs to Arnobius, 
might very eaſily aſſert that Oroſius ſhews, the Roman 

ire was never more free from great misfortunes, 
than fince the birth JIxsus ChRISsT. But it is pro- 

r to obſerve, that Arnobius does by no means prove 
this : for beſides that, a bare argument, without any 
enumeration of facts, is not ſaficient to an{wer the 
complaints which the Heathens made at that time, 
it muſt be confeſſed, that Arnobius gives us here a 
very ſlight proof. Suppoſe that ſome of the inha- 
bitants of a great empire give up all revenge, and 
carefully cheriſh the meek ſpirit of the Goſpel ; 
can this prevent ſtrangers from laying waſte that * 
pire, and from bringing into it diſorders and 
misfortunes, which were not felt before? Now this 
was the complaint which Arnobius pretends to an- 
ſwer (9). He urges other arguments very concluſive 
againſt that ſame charge of the Heathens, and againſt 
that which they grounded on the plagues and fa- 
mines, to which the Roman Empire was expoſed : 
but let us alſo confeſs, that he urges ſome argu- 
ments ſo ſcandalous, that I do not believe Epicurus 
or Lucretius could have attacked Providence ſo 
ſtrongly as he does, or more ſmartly bantered thoſe, 
who aſcribe to God's anger, the misfortunes of man- 
kind. 

[D} . . . . and that Orofius wrote that hiflory after 
St. Auguſtin's death.) The Jeſuit, Andrew Schot, has 
been guilty of that miſtake. Defuncto, ſays he (10), 
hac mortali cvita S. Auguſtino Rome degtbat, ubi ſeptem 
contra Gentes Libris res Græcorum Retna domi 
militiægue geſtas fideliter eo potiſſimum confilio contexuit, 
quo ethnicorum calumniam, que Chriſtianis mala calami- 
tateſque temere imputabat, refelleret . . . . floruit autem 
anno a nato Chrifto i. e. After St. Auſtin's 
« death, Oroſius lived at Rome, where he wrote his 
« ſeven books againſt the Heathens, which contain 
« the hiſtory of the Greeks and the Romans: he com- 
« poſed it with a deſign to refute the calumny of the 
« Heathens, who unfairly imputed to the Chriſtians 
« all the evils and misfortunes which befel the Em- 
« pire. . . . He flouriſhed in the year 440, ſince 
the birth of Chriſt.” St. Auguſtin died in the 
year 430. Now it is certain, that Orofius put the 
finiſhing hand to his work (11), when Vallia, King 
of the Goths, was juſt going to make a treaty of peace 
with the Emperor Honorius, that is to ſay, in the 
year 416. The laſt words of his triſtory are directed 
to St. Auguſtin, as to a man then ſtill living ; and 
we learn from another paſſage (12), that St. * 
had publiſhed only the ten firſt books of the Czty of 
God, when Oroſius was about compoſing his work ac- 
cording to the ſcheme, which that Saint had furniſh- 
ed him with. 

[E] Cafaubon's contempt for that work.) He ſhewed 
his contempt in very civil expreſſions, and with ma- 
ny commendations of Oroſius's zeal. Orofium, ex quo 
multa in hoc ſermone deſcribit, ſcriptorem alioquin opt imum 
elo domus Dei plenum, fi nimiæ facilitatis in talibus 
credendis poſtulaverimus, non deerunt viri præſtantiſſimi, 
quorum exemplo factum tueamur ; non rationes validiſſi- 
mae, quibus ſanctum virum Texuutiac, &f nimie credu- 
litatis, reum peragamus, Taceo rerum Romanarum ig- 
norationem aliquando mirificam : etiam Baronio teſfte non 
ſemel (13). i. e. If I have charged Oroſius, from 
« whom he has tranſcribed many things in this diſ- 
*« courſe, and who was otherwiſe a very good man, 
% and very zealous for the houſe of God, if I have 
charged him, I ſay, with too eaſy a belief in 
« theſe matters, I may quote many eminent 
« men, whoſe example juſtifies me; and I have ve- 
« ry ſtrong arguments to prove that holy man guilty 
of too eaſy a belief, ar too great a credulity : not 


vol. VIII. 


very 


to mention his ignorance in the Roman Hiſtory, 
* which Baronius himſelf more than once confeſſes.” 

Lipſius had not the ſame regard for Orofius ; for ha- 

ving obſerved, that that Author imagined Tiberius 

put Druſus in priſon, he adds, At me non wvalde mo- 

went ejuſmodi ſcriptores, tegitime hiſtoria (dicam iratis 

quorundam auribus) dehoneflamenta (14), i. e. © But (. 4) Lipf. in 
* I do not much mind ſuch writers, whoſe works Tacir. Anat. 
(I muſt ſay it, though ſome men will be angry at it) lib. 4. p.m. 194- 
are a diſgrace to true hiſtory.” In another place, 

after lamenting the loſs of ſome books of Tacitus, he 

cries out to him, Adeo bonis illis patribus cura otium- 

que fuit deſcribere Orofios & Vaopiſcos & hujuſmedi quiſ- 

quilias pr tuo auro (15), i. e. Thus theſe good Fa- (15) tem, in 
« thers choſe to employ their pains and leiſure in ſib 5. Annal. 
* tranſcribing ſuch writers as Oroſius, Vopiſcus, and Tacit. p. 232. 
«* ſuch other traſh, rather than your gold.” I do 

not like this flight of Lipſius, ſo well as I do the mo- 

derate cenſure of Caſaubon and Voſſius. The latter 

tells us only, that Oroſius was unacquainted with the 

Greek tongue, that he blunders often againſt chrono- (76) There is 


logy, and that he gives too much credit to common e an enormous 

6. Ak, Ef Orefes fſeriptor plant utilis ; ſed qui ſcrip- _— 3 

tores Græcos non legerit: imo Græcarum literarum ex- no doubt, 

pers fuerit. In temporibus etiam crebrò fallitur. Ut cel Hiſtorici ei 

illa oftendunt, que in eo caftigavit Scaliger in Animad. fi me op ame- 

verſianibus Euſebianis. Sæpius etiam vulgares ſectabur A Jock Boo 

opiniones, quam hiſloricum (16). Perquirat, cujus eſl am- there is another 

nia ad wveritatis trutinam expendere (17). error of the ſame 
[FJ . There are ſeveral editions of i.] Paul Oro- rg Haut ian. 

fius's hiſtory was printed at Paris in the year 1506 * = - 

for Petit ng 7 Du Pin aſſerts it (18). Geiner Ta ? 

(19) does not mention that edition ; the moſt antient 

he ſpeaks of is that of Paris, 1524, apud Toa. Par- 22 

vum aut Petrum Jidouæum in folio. I add, that they p. 2 1. 85 

printed a more correct edition of it at Cologne, in the 

year 1536, apud Cerwicornum, in 8vo, and afterwards (18) Du Pin, 

another in the ſame city, in the year 1542, apud Faß, Nouvelle Biblio- 


parem Genepæum, in 8vo. I have ſeen this laſt edition: 81 Tom. 3. p. 


John Cæſarius wrote the dedication of it; and cor- 
rected ſome paſſages in the Lext. Francis Fabricius, k 
of Duren, wh pabliſhed that book at Cologne in (19) . — 
the year 1561, apud Mater num Cholinum, in g vo, 

mentions two former editions, which were full of er- (20) It is that 
rors : one of theſe two editions mutt be that of the indeed, for I have 
year 1526 (20) ; for Fabricius ſpeaks thus (21) : Hoc ſeen 3 It is 
dico, dolendum fuiſſe, tanti viri tam fruttuoſam Hiſtori- a py" 
am adeo mendoje hatenus in manibus werſari. Contule- cherium Cervicers 
rat cam cum aliquot manuſcriptis exemplaribus ante annos' num, in folio. 
25 Gerardus Bolſuinge : laboravit deinde in eadem e- | 
mendanda doHifſ, wir Fobannes Ca/jarius : fed pro- 2 ranciſcus 
fecto neceſſe eft, ut vel corum exemplaria nom fuerint di- Anon ag 2 
higenter ſatis deſcripta, vel iffi parum accurate opus per- ,,j, — N 75 
ſpexerint. Tot menda relicta ab 'illis deprehendi,” poſl- Oforii 
quam eorum libros cum tribus manuſcriptis conferre cœpi; 

7. e. It was a pity, that the uſeful, hiſtory of ſo 

« great a man continued fo long full of errors. Ge- 

« rard Bolſwing compared it 25 years ago with ſome 

« Manuſcripts ; afterwards, the learned John Cæſa- 

c rjus laboured to correct it: but, either their work 

« was not correctly printed from their manuſcripts, 

« orthey did not examine it accurately; herring (22) See Voſſius 
« the many errors I found they left in it, when I 4% Ht. Latin. p. 
came to com their editions with three manu- 275: 

* 1 10 The edition Fabricius gave, was re- (23) De Scriptor. 
printed at Cologne, in the year 1572, in $vo, by Fecl:ioſt. Tom. 
the ſame printer, who added to it the Apology de 2. P. 176. 
Arbitrii libertate (22). Father Labbe (23) mentions (24) Mose. Bibt. 
this laſt edition, as though it had been publiſhed in Tam. z. p. x56. 
the year 1574. I have a copy which bears that 

date. Monſieur Du Pin (24) places it under the year (25) De Scriptor. 
1582. Father Labbe (25) mentions an edition of e Tom. 
Paris 15 26, and another of Mentz 1615, cum notis 7475. 
Latii & Schotte (26), quam nondum vidi, (which T have (6) He ought 
not yet ſeen) adds he. I am apt to think that there to have ſaid La- 
are ſome errors in the numbers, whence it comes to devici Laut ii & 
paſs, that inſtead of one edition, they mention two Auᷣ, Scharti, 
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very well obſerved [G]. 


or three to us. For inſtance, Monſieur du Pin's edi- 

tion of 1506, and that of Father Labbe, of 1526, 

ſeem to me to differ only through an error of the 

preſs. I leave the judgment of it to thoſe, who can 

meet _ all ſorts of editions, and compare them 
ther. 

r. Van Dale, a Phyſician of Haerlem, and fa- 
mous for his treatiſe de Oraculis, has been ſo kind as 
to let me know, there is an edition of Orofius printed 
| at Venice opera Ef een Bernardini Veneti de Vita- 
libus anno ab incarnatione Demini MD, die 12 menfss 
Oobris regnante Domino Auguſtino Barbadico. 

[6] De miſeria humana. . was a very proper 
title, which well becomes hiſtory in general, as a judici- 
ous author has very well obſerved.) That author is James 
Bongars : ſee the preface he put to the edition he 
publiſhed of ſeveral hiſtorians of the holy wars. He 
warns his Readers, that none but impious and wicked 
men can urge the ſuperſtitions, wickedneſſes, and 
profanations, which are to be met with in theſe 
writers, as ſo many ments againſt virtue. For, 
adds he, the hiſtorians do not relate what men ſhould 
do, but what they actually have done. Annalium 
conſeriptores, ſays one of them (27), non qualia optant 
nfs, ſed qualia miniſtrant tempora, mandare ſolent literis 
ex officio. Hiſtory is a repreſentation of human life. 
Now ſuch being the condition of haman life, that the 
number of the wicked and of the impious, as well as of 
the filly, is infinite, hiſtory can be nothing elſe 
but a deſcription of man's miſery. Ef humane wite 
ſpeculum, hiftoria : humane werd wite ea ratio, ut non 
ftultorum tantum, ſed improborum etiam atque impiorum 
| ® Tea in antiquiſ- infinitus fit numerus. Itaque reti omnind ſuam Paulus 
| fo libre 1722 Orofrus de miſeria hominum inſeripfit . Etenim — 
| tam Orofii iſto- aliud hiſtoria ? cufus in rp/o limine, primi parentis Hu 


27) William of 


OSB 


cupidinem, imbium animum harreas : mox madeſatam 
ſanguine fraterno F n Matrem: inde in omne ſcclus 
precipitatum genus Eumanum., . , Ttaque, ex uſu & 
multitudine qui patrocinium witiis quærit, is omnium ta- 
tum, ommunque pentium hiſftoriographos, is hodie hominum 
univerſitatem, a ſe habeat. Idem wer ſciat : cum de Ve- 
ritate : cum de Virtute quæritur, illud diſceſſionum ho- 
cum non habere : Hæc pars major eſſe videtur; ideo 
—_—_ gui major (28); i. e.. . . With very much 
reaſon therefore did Paul Oroſius give his hiſtory this 
« title, Of the Miſery of Men + : for what elſe is hiſto- 
« ry? the very beginning of which, ſhews us the 
« fooliſh defires and wicked heart of our firſt parents: 
next we ſee the mother-earth wet with the 
blood of a brother ſlain by his brother; then the 
*« whole race of men abandoned to all manner of 
* crimes. . . . He therefore who would juſtify his vi- 
ces by the common practice of the multitude, may 
„have the hiſtorians of all ages and nations, and 
% now-a-Cays the whole world on his fide. But let 
* him know, that when the queſtion is about truth, 
„and about virtue, it is not to be determined 
„by a majority. The majority ſeems to be on that 
« fide : for that very reaſon it is the worſt, becaule 
* the majority is on that fide.” Take notice of what 
Bongars obſerves: in the very entrance of hiſtory, 
we mcet with the folly and wickedneſs of the firit 
man: this is the very firſt ſtep the Reader makes; 
next he walks on an earth tainted with the blood 
which a brother makes to flow with life itſelf from 
the body of his brother. How like is the foundation 
of the univerſe to the building of Rome (29) ! 1 have 


om in another place (30) Malherbe's reiic&ticn on 
-ain's action. | 


ts OSBORN (FRANCIS), an eminent Engliſh writer in the 17th Century, was 

youngeſt ſon of Sir John Oſborn of Chickſand near Shefford in Bedfordſhire, and brother 

| of Sir Peter Oſborn ; and was born about the year 1590, He was educated in a private 
| | manner, without ever having the advantage of being brought up in an Univerſity [ 


and at ripe years freq 


uented the court, and was retained in the 
| family, and was at length maſter of the horſe to William Earl of Pembroke. Upon 
the breaking out of the civil wars he adhered to the Parliament party, and had ſeveral 
publick employments then and under Cromwell conferred upon him. In the latter part 


rvice of the beats 


of his life he lived at Oxford, in order to print ſeveral books, which he had written [B], 
and to have an eye upon his ſon, whom he procured by the favour of the Parliament- 
Viſitors to be appointed Fellow of All-Souls College in 1648. His Advice to a Son, 


(4] He was educated in a 2 2 without 

ever hawing the advantage of being brought up in an 

| (27-0 — In the firſt part af dis dale to a So (1), 

g he writes thus: * Tho' I can never pay enough to 

« your dfather's memory, for his tender care of 

« my education; yet I muſt obſerve in it this miſ- 

whe. that by keeping me at home, where I was 

« one of my young maſters, J loſt the 8 of my 

« moſt donde tine. For not to undergo the ſame 

« diſcipline, I muſt needs come ſhort of their expe- 

| « rience, "that are bred in free-ſchools, who by plot- 

« ting to rob an orchard, c. run thro? all the ſub- 

« tilties required in taking of a town ; being made 

« by uſe familiar to ſecrecy and compliance with op- 

« portunity, qualities never after to be attained at 

« cheaper rates than the hazard of all. Whereas 

« theſe ſee the danger of truſting others, and the 

« rocks they fall upon by a too obſtinate adhering to 

« their own imprudent reſolutions ; and all this un- 

« der no higher a penalty than a whipping. And 

« *tis poſſible this indulgence of my father might be 

« the cauſe I afforded him ſo poor a return for all 
« his coſt,” 

Several books, which he had written.) They are 
as follow : 1. A ſeaſonable expoſlulation with the Ne- 
therlands, declaring their ingratitude to, and the neceſ- 
ſity of their agreement with, * the Commonwealth of Eng- 
land, Oxford 1652, in two ſheets and an half in to. 
2. Perſugſive to mutual compliance under the preſent Go- 
wernment, Oxford, 1652, in two ſheets in 4to. 3. Pha 
for a Free State, compared with a Monarchy ; printed 


4 


ſoon after the publication of it, being publickly complained of to Dr. John Conant, 


Vice- 


with the preceding, in four ſheets in 4to. 4. The 
private Chriſtian's non ultra: Or, a Plea for the Lay- 
man's interpreting the Scriptures, Oxford 1656, in three 
ſheets and an half in 4to. There is no name to 
this; but it is ſuppoſed to be written by our Author. 
5. Advice to a Son, in two parts. The % part was 
printed at Oxford 1656, in 8vo, and within two 
years after, were five more impreſſions of it. The 
ſecond 2 was printed at Oxford, in 1658. 6. Poli- 
tical Reflections upon the Government of the Turks. 
7. A Diſcourſe upon Nicholas Machiavel : Or, an im- 
partial Examination of the juſineſi of the Cenſure com- 
monly laid upon him. 8. Obſervations upon the King of 
Sweden's Deſcent into Germany. 9. 1 Diſcourſe upon 
Piſo and Vindex, who both confpired the death of Nero, 
though with a contrary ſucceſs. 10. A Diſcourſe upon 
the Bae and Corruption of the Court of Rome. 11. 
A Dink. upon the Election of Pope Leo XI. 12. Po- 
litical Occafions of the Defection from the Church of Nome. 
13. A Diſcourſe in Vindication of Martin Luther. Theſe 
eight laſt pieces were printed together ſeveral times at 
Oxford in 8vo. 14. Traditional Memorials of the 
Reign of Qucen Elizabeth, London 1658, in 8vo. 
15. Traditional Memoirs on the Reign of King James, 
London 1658, in 8vo. 16. A Miſcellany of fundry 
Eſſays, Paradoxes, and problematical Diſcourſes, Let- 
ters aud Characters, London 1659, in 8vo. 17. De- 
duttions fram the Hiſtory of the Earl of Efſex, who was 
executed for Treaſon under the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
London 1659, in 8vo. There is a Diabgue of Po- 
hgamy tranſlated from Italian into Engliſh by a Per- 
ſon 


(23) Bongarſius, 
Pra fatione ad 
Geſta Dei per 
Francos, in fine, 


+ Thus it is in - 
titled in a very 
ancient Manu- 


ſcript. 


(29) Fraterno 

frimi maduerunt 

janguine muri. 

Lucanum Pharſ. 

lib. 1. ver. 95. 

I. e. Were not 

% our walls firſt 

«© built in bro - 

e ther's blood?“ 
Row. 


(30) In the re- 
mark [EJ of the 
article CA1N, 
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(a) Wood, Athen. 


Oxon- vol. Is col. 


308, 309- 2d 
edit. 


(2) Athen. Oxon, 
yol. I, col. 309. 


(3) Ibid. 


J Col. 308. 
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Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, as of irreligious tendency [C]; there was a propoſal made 
to have it publickly burnt ; but that taking no effect, it was ordered July 27, 1658, that 


no bookſellers nor any other perſons ſhould 


ſell it. He died February 11, 1659, aged 


about 70, at Nether-worton near Dodington in Oxfordſhire, in the houſe of William 
Draper, Eſq; whoſe ſiſter he had married, and was interred in the church there, where 


a monument was erected to his memory (a). 


Ralph Winwood's Memorials of Affairs of State (b), quoting a paſſage out of Mr. Oſ- () ze. Lond. 
borne concerning the Earl of Saliſbury, Lord Treaſurer in the rei 
ſtiles him an Author of more Malice than Learning. 


ſon of Quality, and dedicated to the Author of that 
well known Treatiſe, called, Advice to a Son. Mr. 
Wood tells us (2), that Dr. Barlow ſaid, "That it 
« was ſuſpected, that Francis Oſborn, Author of 
«© Advice to a Son, an old atheiſtical Courtier then 
* (1657) living in Oxford, did tranſlate the ſaid book 
„ into Engliſh, and dedicate it to himſelf.” This 
tranſlation was publiſhed at Oxford, 1657, in 8vo. 
After our Author's death, there was priated a book, 
intitled, A Modeſt Pha for an equal Commonwealth a- 
gainft Monarchy, &c. with other things added to it, 
as An Apology for younger Brothers, and A Lift at Tithes, 
&c. all which were printed twice in 1659, in 4to 
and 8vo. © Theſe three Treatiſes, /ays My, Wood 
« (3), tho' they were publiſhed by another perſon as 
« his, yet ſome ſcholars, more envious than prudent, 
did not ſtick to ſay, that the Publiſher found them 
among the papers of F. Oſborn (with whom he had 
intimate acquaintance) after his death, and diſ- 
« guiſing the language, or making ſome alterations 
« in it, publiſhed them as his own. However, all 
« that knew him well, and were intimate with him 
„ (as the Writer of theſe matters was) knew him to 
be able to write ſuch a book as that was.” 

[CJ His Advice to a Son, ſoon after the publication 
of it, being complained of . . . . as of irreligious ten- 
dency.) Mr. Wood tells us (4), that it was then noted 
among the godly Miniſters that this piece did inftil 
principles of atheiſm into Students at Oxford. But this 
imputation of Atheiſm, ſeems to be extremely 
groundleſs, and is abſolutely contradicted by the con- 
cluſion of the Second Part of the Advice to à Son, in 
which our author explodes Atheiſm, writing as fol- 
lows : I hold in charity no leſs than commerce 
« with all ſorts of people, that do acknowledge a 
„ divine and univerſal providence ; but abominate 
« thoſe, that have the impudence no leſs than 
„the indiſcretion to deny it openly in their words 
« or tacitly in their actions, as ſuch cannot but be 
thought to do, that deſtroy others under a pretence 
«* of ſanctity, merely to enrich themſelves ; who 
« deny God no leſs in his juſtice than the other in 
« his power, ſince without a creator, man muſt be 
« the product of a contingency, together with all 
« things extant, if not the maker of himſelf or, 
« which is as prodigious an abſurdity, nothing out 
« of its own ſtrength muſt have produced all things. 
« Nor could ſo many deſcend into this low and 
« damnable error, were they not led by that com- 
« mon calculation incident to the creature, through 
« which each in its reſpective gradation is rendered 
out of ignorance unable, or out of pride unwil- 
< ling to find a ſublimer excellency than his own 3 
the cauſe, not only that the virtues, but the Gods 
« themſelves were by the Heathens repreſented in 
human ſhapes, and their inclinations confined to 
« the ſame fins and paſſions Mortals are found 
« ſubject to : it exceeding the largeſt extent in na- 
„ture to comprehend a higher wiſdom than his 
« own, or to aflign it to a more noble aſpect, or fur- 
„ niſh it with richer endowments, than her ſenſes 
« and experience hath adorned fancy withal ; the 
„ Devil being painted as white among the Negroes, 
« as he is black here. Wherefore knowledge being 
« at a non plus (a thing ſhe doth naturally abhor) 
« many, becauſe they cannot decipher a reaſon, 
« why providence in this world appears ſo oft in 
« the favour (to our ſeeming) of wicked and unjuſt 
« deſigns, and ſo far diſcourages the good, as to 
« leave them in the hands of their oppreſlors ; they, 


Mr. Edmund Sawyer in his Preface to Sir 


like inconſiderate ſeamen, cut the cable of 
hope, and forſak ing the anchor of providence, 

reſign the conduct of all things to fortune, who 
is yet ſo conſtant in her viciſſitudes (familiar to 
gameſters) that in a ſhort time the doth not only 
take away, but returns to every man his money 
* again. And if the world hath, for ought we 
* know to the contrary, been till this age igno- 
rant in the circulation of the blood, though the 
principal engine of life, and ſuch a neceſſary one, 
** as every creature moves not without; why ſhould 
« we rob ourſelves of the comfort, and God of the 
** honour of managing whatſoever happens, though 
« yet ignorant of the manner and reaſon of his do- 
ing it, which hereafter we ſhall ſee revealed; the 
age of man being too ſhort to diſcover every ſpoke 

in this wheel, that may within a ſpan or two be 
* twiſting the deſtruction of thoſe that are now at 
„the top? Nor can any man gueſs how another 
* fares by an outward aſpe& taken from his move- 
able; but muſt fleep with him, and enter into 
* his boſom, which God doth, and can no doubt 
* by lacking of grief in one, and winding up 
tears and jealouſies in another, make the world 
even; it being the ſpring and intrinſic part of the 
watch, that the workman looks atter, aud not the 
* caſe, though it may poſſibly be gold, or ſome 
* richer materials, which the rabble do uſually caft 
their eyes upon, as children do on the Lord 
* Mayor's Pageants, admiring the ſplendor of thoſe, 
* that ride in them, who conſidered in their own 
nature are but mean men's iſſue; and thus adorned 
at the city colt, yet their external varniſh doth ſo 
obſtruct the organs of ſenſe, as they do not per- 
* ceive the pooreſt of the people, that bear them 
* up, no more than how long they may be able or 
« found willing to do it.” And if men cannot, by a 
ſerious reflection upon their own affairs, difiinguiſh the 
operations of providence fram thoſe of contingency ; yet 
ſince it is the moſt univerſal opinion, and for ought ever I 
could hear objetted to the contrary, the leaſi obſtructed 
from reaſon or conſent, that every creature holds its pro- 
duction no leſs than preſervation at the will of an Omni- 
potency, by us ſtiled God, though the ways how he operates 
be beyond our fathom and paſt finding out ; «why ſhould not 
credulity reſt at the brink of this abyſs (by all acknow- 
ledged. the leaſt dangerous ) rather than hazard all hope 
of future beatitude in the uncomfortable gulf of a wretch- 
leſs atheiſm ; there remaining as little wiſible boſs to ſuch 
as award all honour to our Maker, as gain for thoſe 
that deny him quite ? Nor are wve bereaved totally of the 
fad of Omniſcience, fince from a far lu . ſituation 
than Heaven wwe are able at one glance to overlook a 
whole city, and by a ſingle trumpet to alarum an army. 
Yet our ſenſes are capable to receive no ſmall augmentation 
from. the aſſiſtance of art ; an infallible argument, that 
the perfection of theſe ' qualities dath not determine in the 
perſon of any creature, but ſomething paramount to all that 
hath yet riſen within the compaſs of our experience, it 
being impoſſible but a ſuperlative: perfection ſhould reſt 
ſomewhere. Nor can we be competent judges of the mo- 
tions of God, that haue nothing to meaſure by but ſenſe, 
much too weak to diſcern the motion of a ſhadow, or the 
growth of a plant, till time hath rendered them apparent; 
wwherefore far unable to comprehend the lines of provi- 
dence, imperceptible to every intelligence but his, who 
hath the ſole diſpoſure of all things; it nat being probable 
man ſhould comprehend the out-goings of God, whilſt he 
is not able to gide any reaſon for his own. T. 
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OSMA N, Emperor of the Turks, was not ſuffered to ſucceed his father Achmet, 
becauſe he was under age: but as his uncle Muſtapha, Who was raiſed to the throne after 


Sultan 


of in 1725, in folio, 
EN K g James I die We. 
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cure Francois, 
Tom. 5. p. m- 
18 5, for the year 
1617, and p- 
211, for the year 
1618. 


(5) See the re- 
mark [4]. 


OSM 


(a) See the Mer- Sultan Achmet's death, in November 1617 (a), ſoon ſhewed himſelf unworthy of that 


high rank, he was ſoon put again into his cell, and Oſman was choſen in his ſtead, He 
would make his reign famous by a conſiderable expedition againſt Poland, but he met with 
a very unfortunate ſucceſs. This gave him an averſion for the Janizaries, and it is 
thought that under colour of a pilgrimage, he endeavoured to find an opportunity to diſ- 


band that Militia. They prevented him: for they roſe againſt him with ſo much fury in 
Sothroned him [A], Non fine Thejeo, I mean that religion was 
made one of the fecret ſprings of his downfal (0). Muſtapha, who was reſtored, put him 


the year 1622, that they 


to death, and governed with ſo much weakneſs, that he was a ſecond time depoled (c). 


This 


(eh Obſerve, that at his firſt depoſition, they forced him to declare, that he willingly reſigned the crown. Oſman ſays, in the let- 
ter which he wrote to Lewis XIII, that Muſtapha had, of his own accord, diveſted himſelf of his dignity, and deſpiſed it. That letter 
is inſerted in the Mercure Francois, under the year 1618, p. 208, 209. 


FA] The Fanizaries . . . . roſe againſt him with fo 
much fury, that they dethroned him.] The particular 
account we meet with of this affair in the Cavalier 
Nani, is not too prolix to be inſerted here. The 
„Turks know of no moderation, no medium in their 
«* paſſions; they either adore their Princes like Gods, 
« or put them to death like 'Tyrants. The Emperor 
« Oſman, who reigned over ſuch an immenſe tract 
« of land, was in the prime of his age: he did not 
meet in Poland with the happy ſucceſs he expected, 
„% nor with the glory his army was made to hope 
% for: as he hated the Janizaries exceedingly, he 
« aſcribed his ill ſucceſs to them, and charged 
„ them with being as timorous in the camp, as 
« they were haughty at Conſtantinople. After he 
% had concluded a treaty of peace upon diſadvanta- 
„ geous terms, he declared, that from a principle of 
« devotion, he would take a journey to Mecca : 
« ſome looked upon it as a frivolous diſcourſe, and 
« as mere pretence to continue longer in idleneſs in 
« the Seraglio : others imagined that he deſigned 
thereby to conceal the deſign he had to re- 
* move the Janizaries far from Conſtantinople, to 
« lead them into Aſia, and to deliver them up in- 
« to the hands of the Spahis, who are their compe- 
« titors and their enemies, to diſband them, and to 
« form a new militia, Men began already to em- 
* bark the luggage on board the rome already 
* they carried thither tents and pavilions, with large 
<« treaſures to ſerveduring that voyage, and to adorn 
„% with rich preſents their Prophet's tomb; when 
the Janizaries began to repreſent to one another 
« in their conferences the inconveniencies of ſuch a 
voyage, and the conveniencies which they would 
leave behind. What exaſperated them moſt was, 
« that they imagined, that being thus at a great diſ- 
« tance of the capital city, they ſhould be ſo much 
« the more expoſed to the hatred and cruelty of Oſ- 
* man. In their quarters they came in a moment 
« from complaints to an open ſedition. Few began, 
« but all followed. They aſſembled to the number 
« of thirty-thouſand, in the ſquare called the Hippo- 
«« dromus. 'Thence ſome went to the houſe of the 
« Coza, (thus the Sultan's Tutor is called) whom 
they imagined to be the inſtigator of that voyage: 
« and as they did not meet him at home, they vented 
« their anger on his houſe, which they plundered. 
„Others making great ſhouts, went to the Seraglio, 
« and demanded the heads of the Viſir, of the Chiſ- 
„ lar Aga, and of the Coza. They who were in 
« the Seraglio, were not only deſtitute of forces, 
« but alſo of council, and advice; and they, who 
«« by their authority might have headed the rebels, 
« were the objects of their fury, and the ſame whom 
they demanded to tear them in pieces. The Em- 
„ peror, to appeaſe them, ſent them word that he 
« deſiſted from his intended journey: but this would 
«« not have been ſufficient to diſperſe the rebel Jani- 
„ zaries, who are not uſed to be appeaſed even when 
„ thoſe things are granted them, which they make 
«« the pretence of their mutiny ; had it not been for 
% a heavy rain which fell on a ſudden, and which 
« that ſuperſtitious nation took for an ill omen. 
% That ſedition would perhaps have vaniſhed away 
* towards night, had not ſome interpreters of the 
« law, who are extremely revered by the ignorant 
« multitude, ſtirred up again the Janizaries, and de- 
c clared that Oſman had forfeited his Crown, becauſe 
% he had tranſgreſſed the Alcoran by facrilegious 
actions. The Janizaries hearing this loſt all man- 


« ner of reſpect for their Prince, threw ſtones at 
« their Aga, who called to mind their oath of alle- 
« giance ; they refuſed three hundred thouſand Ze- 
chins, which Cuſſain Baſſa offered them, if they 
« would be quiet. "Though the Seraglio had been 
very much fortified in the night time, yet they 
« maltered it. They killed firſt iome Eunuchs with 
„their leader Chillar Aga; they ſearched after- 
*« wards for Muſtapha, who formerly had been rather 
« hike the thadow of a Prince, than the true head of 
„the Empire; they cut off the heads of all thoſe 
* who did not tell them where he was, without 
« minding whether they knew it, or not. Laſtly, 
having conjectured by ſome hints, that he might 
be in a fubterraneous cave, they went to look for 
him there; they found him half dead, for it was 
two days fince he had received any nouriſhment ; 
when they acquainted him, that they came to make 
him Emperor, he aſked that firſt of all they would 
give him a few drops of water: but he was hard! 
« jcated on the throne, but he ſhewed that his thirſt 
was not entirely quenched, and that it could not 
* be quenched but with his Nephew's blood. Oſman 
hid himſelf : but being found out towards even- 
ing, he was guarded by the Baſtingi Baſſa, and 
brought to the houſe of the Aga of the Janizaries. 
*© Pity began to take the place of anger in the hearts 
of ſome, they beheld that young Prince, who 
from the higheſt dignity was fallen to the loweſt 
degree of misfortune. Oſman, deſigning to win 
them entirely, offered fifty Zechins to every 
« Janizary. Several of them conſented to that pro- 
«© polal, and their chiefs were already conſulting 
together by what means they could ſave him, and 
« raiſe him again to the throne, when a raging 
« multitude ſnatched him out of their hands, and 
.« preſented him to Muſtapha. Oſman, with tears 
« 1n his eyes, begged hard for his life, repreſenting 
« to Muſtapha with what kindneſs he had treated 
« him, having ſpared his life, and preſerved him 
« for the throne, againſt the cuſtom of the Ottomans. 
« But as it is uſual with the Barbarians to make fate 
« the author of all their crimes, Muſtapha would 
«« not be perſuaded: he ſaid he knew very well that 
« Oſman had ſeveral times given orders to put him 
to death; but that God had never ſuffered his 
« orders to be obeyed. Thus Oſman was delivered 
„up to the Janizaries, and carried to the ſeven 
towers amidſt the execrations of the people, who 
% having felt under his reign the dreadful effects 
« of the famine, the plague, and the war, ab- 
% horred him as the cauſe of all thoſe evils. No 
* ſooner was he arrived at that priſon, but they cut 
off his head (1).“ We meet in the Mercure : 
Francois (2) with an account of Oſman's death, (1.8 ant, Hiſt. 
which is much fuller than this, and which does not f. 154 op 4: 
agree in every reſpect with the Cavalier Nani's. I vol. of the Dutch 
ſhall extract but two particulars from it: the one is, edition, according 
that the interpreters of the law and the militia let . Tallemant's 
Oſman know, that he could not go to Mecca without _rench nl 
tranſgreſſing the law of Mahomet (3). They had 
prevailed upon the Mufti to give them that declara- (2) Tom. 8. p. 
tion in writing: Oſman had no regard for it, and 357» Oe. under 
_— pager in * The other, that after 8 
uſtapha's election, ſome perſons cried through the 
city, hw live Muſtapha, Sultan of the Turks and . 
read from a ſheet of paper the cauſes of Sultan Oſ- 8. p. 360. 
man's deprivation, /aying it was done becauſe he wvas an 
infidel, and becauſe he defigned to deliver up the Empire 
of the Turks into the hands of thoſe dogs the Chriſtians ; 
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(5) Ciornale de 
Letterati, for Ja- 
nuary the 23th, 
1675, p. 3+ In 
the extract from 
the Memorie 

de Iſgoriche 
Monarchi Otto- 
mani di Giovan- 
nt Sagredo Cava- 
liere, printed at 
Venice in the 
year 1673, in 
to. 


(a) *Tig 1680 
(an error in the 
preſs) in Tom. 
Il. p. 204, of 
Father Niceron's 


Hommes Wuſftres, 


Paris 1730. 
12mo, 


(1) Niceron, 
Hommes Uluſtres, 
Tom, 1 I. p. 202. 
Paris 1730, 
I2mo, 


(2) Ibid, þ 203, 


OSO 
This ſecond depoſition muſt be placed to the Alcoran's account [B], for it was brought 
about by virtue of a decree of the Pope of the Turks: for thus we may juſtly ſtile their 


Mufti. 


all this they ſaid with a defien to render him more odious 
to the people (4). 

[LB] To the Alcoran's account.] Muſtapha was a 
ſilly Prince. The Prime Viſier and the other favou- 
rites gave a very beautiful name to that weakneſs : 
they called it holineſs, devotion, refignation to the 
will of God. They obliged Muſtapha to lift up his 
eyes towards Heaven when he appeared in publick, 
and they ſuppoſed miracles. But the Mufti was not 
to be impoſed upon. He had it publiſhed abroad 
that the Alcoran forbad to obey a madman, and that 
under the reign of ſuch a Prince, all the prayers 
proved unſucceſsful, and all marriages were null and 
void. They were therefore obliged to dethrone 
Muſtapha ; and Amurath, Oſman's . was put 
in his ſtead. / qual (Muitaſa) era huomo flolido, e la 


the right of commanding proceeds from- the 'people 
or not, nor how far it is communicated. Accordin 

to them the beſt form of government is the abſolute 
and deſpotick power of the Prince; to die in obedi- 
ence to the Sultan is a ſtep to arrive at the higheſt 
dignities in Heaven (6). Who would not believe 
then, that the Grand Seignior's throne is eſtabliſhed 
on the moſt ſtrong and — foundations? And yet 
if we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall find, that there is no 
Monarch in the world, whoſe authority is more weak 
and uncertain than that of the Ottoman Emperors. 
Their ſubjects do not only riſe againſt them, they 
not only dethrone and ſtrangle them before the ſedi- 
tion be ſuppreſſed ; but they alſo know perfectly 
well how to depoſe them by judicial proceedings: 
they conſult peaceably and gravely about their fate; 


folidezza di lui fi fpacciava per ſantita, e raſſegnatione they gather the votes, and condemn them to a per- 
in Dio da Daret Primo Vifir, e da gli altri corteggiant, mon impriſonment. Thus they uſed Mahomet 
facendolo ſemper guardar in cies, quando uſeiva in pub- IV. in the year 1687, and we have ſeen that in the 
lico, e fingendo miracoli : fu depoſto, hawendo il Mufti year 1622 they came to the ſame reſolution againſt 
promulgato, che I Alcorano wietava Pobbedienza ad un Maſtapha. The Alcoran is conſulted on theſe occa- 
Re inſenſato, durante il quale erano inefficaci Porationi, e ſions, as the books of the Sibyls were formerly at 
invalidi i matrimonii (5). There is no nation upon Rome: and if one party can get the Chief Prieſt on 
Earth that ſpeaks more advantageouſly of their Mo- their fide, they may be ſure to ſucceed. If the 
narchs, and of the obedience which is due to them, Mufti declares that the law of God does not ſuffer 
than the Turks : they are unacquainted with all the them to acknowledge for their lawful Sovereign a 
great controverſies of the Politicians in the Weſt Prince, who is ſickly, ſilly, unfortunate, or in Pri- 
concerning the origin of ſovereign power; they ſon (7), it is as much, or even more, than if the 
knew nothing of the original contract between the Pope had excommunicated a Chriſtian Prince. 
King and the people : they do not examine whether | 


OSORIO or OSORIUS (JEROM) . . . . . 


His Treatiſes De Gloria, and De Nobilitate Civili et Chriſtiana are eſteemed (A] : 


[A] His treatiſes de Gloria, and de Nobilitate Civili 
& Chriſtiana, are eſteemed.) Each is divided into 
five books, and have borne ſeveral impreſſions In 
the Cologn edition of 1577, is a dedication of Bar- 
tholomew Bodegemius, to Matalius Metellus Sequanus, 
wherein mention is made of a Florence edition, and 


another of Germany. This dedication is inſerted in 
the Baſil edition, ex officina Pernea, 1584, in 8vo, but 
not in the Antwerp edition, aud Henricum Aertſſens, 
1635, 12zmo; but on the other hand, there is inſert- 
ed in the latter the life of Jerom Oſorio, written by 
his nephew (1). | 


t Bayle knowing little or nothing of this author, here follows a very neceſſary Sup- 
lement. | 

F OSORIO (JEROM) was born in Liſbon in 1506 [A]. From his childhood he dil- 
covered a ſingular propenſion for learning, and applied himſelf to it with prodigious ſuc- 
ceſs. At thirteen years of age he was fent to the univerſity of Salamanca, where he 
acquired the Latin and Greek tongues, and there applied himſelf ſome time to the ſtudy of 
the law. At nineteen he came to Paris to learn Ariſtotle's philoſophy, which only was 
taught in that age: after ſtaying ſome time in that city, he went to Bologna in Italy, where 
he devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of the facred writings of the Hebrew tongue. At his 
return to Portugal, he taught, by order of King John, the Scriptures in Coimbra [B]. 
He afterwards was made Pariſh-Prieſt of Tavara [CI, then Deacon [Di, and at laſt 
Biſhop of Sylves [ EJ. He did all that lay in his power to diſſuade King Sebaſtian from 
going into Africa FJ. He went to Rome, where Pope Gregory XIII. gave him many 
teſtimonies of his eſteem. But the King recalling him, in a year, he was obliged to re- 
turn to Portugal, a little after which advice was brought of the fatal death of Don Sebaſ- 
tian, Auguſt 4, 1578, in the battle of Alcazer fought againſt the Moors. His principal 
care, after this faid event, was to employ his utmoſt credit with the people of his Dioceſe, 
to prevent their Joining in the tumults which at that time divided the Kingdom. Bur the 
grief he himſelf was ſeized with on that oceaſion, brought him inſenſibly to his grave. 
He died at Tavila, in his Dioceſe, Auguſt 1580 (a), aged 74 years. His piety and 
charity are greatly applauded : he entertaining, in his palace, ſeveral learned and virtuous 
1 1k 6 97:1 men. 


[A] „ 1506.] He was ſon of John Oſorio de next remark (3). 
Fonſeca, and of Frances Gil de Govea, both of an [D] . . . then Arch-deacon.) Cardinal Henry, bro- 
illaftrious family: (a); © ft = de ther of King Joan, and Arch-biſhop nt eee 

B] He taught the ſcriptures in Coimbra.]. He there ing his virtue and capacity, appoin im Arch- 
3 with —— applauſe, the LY Iſaiah 2 of his church a little after (). 
and St. Paul's epiſtle to the Romans (.. - [£] + - BH of Syfues,] He was nominated to it 
C] Was made pariſb prieſt of '\Tavara.) He was by Catherine of Auſtria, wzdow of King John III. 
preſented to this benefice, as ſoon as he was ordained ſhe being Regent of the kingdom, during the minori- 
of Sebaſtian her grandſon (5). 


prieſt, by Don Lewis, Infanta of Portugal, but he ty | n (5). | 
did not long continue in it, as, may be ſeen. in the [F] He did all that lay in wh aaa arr rs 

| | | Sebaſtian 
Vor. VIII. . R 
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(6) See Sir Paul 
Ricaut's Preſent 
State of the Otto- 
man Empire, 
book 1. chap. 1 
and 2, 


2 Ie libri di 
Mabemetto fi vi- 
eta Pobbedierza 

a Re fatti prigi- 
oni per obligarli 4 
difenderfi. Gior- 
nale de Letterati, 
for E the 
28th, 1675. p- 
4+ 


(1) See the re- 
mark [G], 
which belongs to 
this article, 


(3) Idem, ibid. 
(4) Idem, ibid, 


(5) Idem, ibid. 
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OSS 


men. 


At meals, ſome parts from St. Bernard were always read to him, and when the 


reader had done, he allowed any of the auditors to ſtart whatſoever difficultics might have 
occurred to him in what had been read. His works were printed in a body, by the di- 
rection of Jerom Oſorio, his Nephew, at Rome, Anno 1592, in four volumes in folio, 


the contents of which we ſhall give hereunder [G]. 
. We muſt take ſome notice of Jerom Oſorio, Nephew to him whoſe 


to Dupin [H 


9 Th > 202 Article we have here given [7] (6). 


Sebaſlian from going into Africa.) Oſorio foreſeeing the 
fata 


conſequences with which his enterprize might be 
attended, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to divert him 
from it ; but finding all his exhortations to no pur- 
poſe, he was reſolved, if poſſible, not to be an eye- 
witneſs of the calamities he dreaded, and therefore 


(6) Idem, p. 203, went to Rome upon various pretences (6). 


204. 


The Reader 
will obſerve that 
tis a Papiſt 
ſpeaks. 


[] The contents of his works.) The iſt volume con- 
tains ; 1. De Nobilitate Civili, Libri II, & de Nobili- 
tate Chriſtiana, Libri III. Ohyſ#pone 1542, 4to. Item, 
Fhrentiz 1552, 4to, with the treatiſe de Ghria, with 
which this work has been frequently printed fince. 
2. De Ghria, Libri V, with the foregoing work, 
Fhrentiz 1552, 4to. To this work, which is eſteem- 
ed, as alſo that de Nobilitate, is an excellent preface, 
addreſſed to John III. King of Portugal, contain- 
ing very ood inſtructions for Princes. Item Bafiler, 
1556 and 1571, 8vo, and at many other places. In 
the edition of Antwerp, anno 1635, 8vo, is Oſorio's 
life, written by his nephew. Some have falſely ima- 
gined, that the treatiſe de Ghria was that of Cicero, 
which Oforio had found, and publiſhed as his own 
work. 3. De Regis inſtitutione & diſciplina, Libri 
VIII, Coloniz 1574, and 1582, 8vo. Item, Pari- 
iis, 1583, folio. This Paris edition was made by 
the care of Barnabas Briſſon. 4. De Rebus Emmanue- 
bis Regis inwictiſſimi virtute & auſpicio geſtis, Libri XII. 
Ohne 1571, folio. Item, Cam pra futione & Com- 
mentario Joannis Matalii Metelli de reperta India. Co- 
bnie 1 574, 1580, 1597, 8vo. Item, tranſlated into 
French with ſome other hiſtories of Portugal, printed 
in 1581, folio, and Paris 1587, 8vo.+ Ihe hiſtory 
Oſorio has given us, is rendered valuable, on account 
of the great care he took to enquire into the truth of 
the particulars related by him, and his relating them 
without diſguiſe. His diction is conciſe and clear. 
He enquires into the counſels and foundations of the 
ſeveral things debated on; gives his judgment on 
the actions of Men and Kings, and cenſures 
their faults with freedom, without ſparing thoſe of 
the Princes his own countrymen. 5. Defenſis ſui no- 
minis. Oforio publiſhed this work to defend himſelf 
againſt his 'enemies, who imputed it to him for a 
crime, his ſeeming to favour the King of Spain, and 
aſſert his right to the Crown of Portugal, after King 
Sebaſtian's . wy 6. Epiſtalæ quedam. Hanovie, in 


r2mo. 
The 2d Volume includes, 

7. Admonitio in Epiſtolam ad Elizabetham nam 
Angliz. This letter, which Oforio wrote to Queen 
Elizabeth, to exhort her to return to the Romiſh 
Communion, by repreſenting to her the errors of 
the Church of England, has been tranſlated into 


Here follows his character according 


French and Engliſh. W. Haddon wrote an anſwer 
to this the ſame year, and Oforio made the following 
reply. 9. In Guallerum Haddomm Elixabethæ 57 * 
Magiftrum Libelhbrum ſupplicum de vera religione, Libri 
III. Ohffipone, 1567, 4to, and in other cities. 10. De 
Fuſtitia Cælili, Libri X. ad Reginaldum Polum Car- 
dinalem. Coloniz 1574, and 1581, 8vo. 11. De 
vera ſapientia, Libri V. ad Gregorium XIII. P. M. Olyſ- 
fipone 1578, and in other places. 12. In Epiſtolam 
B. Pauli ad Romanos, Libri IV. ; 
In the 3d Volume are the Warn 
13. Paraphraſis in Job, Libri III. 14. Paraphraſe 
in Pſalmos. ig. Commentaria in Parabolas Solomons. 
16. Paraphrafis in Solomonis ſapientiam. 
The 4th Volume contains, 

17. Paraphraſi in Iſaiam, Libri V. Bonomie 1577, 
4to, and elſewhere. 18. Cammentarius in Oſeam Pro- 
phetam. 19. Commentarius in Lachariam. 20. br 
laudem Divx Catharine oratio. 21. 1n Evangelium 


Foannis Orationes XXI (7). "Tis to be obſerved, that (7) Niceron's 
Andrew Schottus, in his Bibliotheque of Spain, erro- Hommes illuſtres, 


neouſly aſcribes the pieces contained in this fourth 
volume, and the two laſt pieces in the third, to Je- 
rom Oſorio, our Author's nephew (8). 

[H] Here follews his character, according to Dupin.] 
« His diction was eaſy and eloquent, for which rea- 
« ſon he has been called the Cicero of Portugal, he 
« being one of the greateſt imitators of Cicero, 
« with regard to the ſtyle, his choice of ſubjects, and 
« his manner of treating them. His compoſitions 
« are not intermixed with citations, but conſiſt of 
connected argumentations. He does not endeavour, 
in his Commentaries and Paraphrales, to explain 
the terms of the text, but to extend the ſenſe of 
it, and ſhew its order and ſeries. Young Divines, 
„by ſtudying Oſorio's works, may improve their 
% dition, and learn to write eloquently, whether as 
* Chriſtian Philoſophers, Orators, or Divines (g).” 


Tom. 1. p- 


206 & ſeg. 
(8) Ibid. p. 2 10. 


(9) Thid. p. 205. 


LJ Ve muff take ſome notice of Ferom Oforio.] He cited from Dupin. 


was our Author's nephew, and Canon of Evora. Ha- 
ving been educated by his uncle, he endeavoured to 
imitate his ſtyle ; but he is not fo fine a writer, tho' 
he ſeems to have more erudition. He wrote the fol- 
lowing works. 1. The Life of Jerom Oſorio, his 
uncle, prefixcd to the edition publiſhed by him of his 
works. 2. Notationes in Hieronymi Oforii Paraphraſim 
Pjalnorum. Theſe remarks, printed in the third vo- 
lume of his uncle's works, after his paraphraſe, are, 
according to Dupin, valuable, and filled with criti- 
cal obſervations on the Hebrew language. 3. Para- 
phrafis & Commentaria in Ecchfinflen nunc primum edi- 
ta ; & Parapbraſis in Canticum Canticorum & in ipſam 
recens auctæ notationes. Lugdini 1611, 4to (10). 


« OSSAT (ARNAULD OF) was fatherleſs, motherleſs, and in poor -circumſtan- 


« ces, at nine years of age. Some years 


after he was put in the ſervice of a Nobleman 


«« of Caſtelnau de Magnoac, in the Dioceſe of Auchi ; he being alſo an orphan ; and 
he accompanied him in his ſtudies, but ſoon got the ſtart of him. After compleating 
<< their ſtudies, this young Nobleman's Governor [(A] was deſirous of ſending him to 
Faris; and thought he could not do any thing more for his advantage, than to put him 
under the care and direction of Mr. Arnauld d Oſſat, bis preceptor and maſter, as is 
«« expreſled in the account which the Governor in queſtion: gave to his Nephew. Thus 
ehe became his maſter's maſter, They arrived in Paris on Friday May 5, 1559. Af 
« terwards two other children, Couſin- Germans to this young Nobleman, were ſent to 


IA] his rung Nebleman's Governor.) The name of 
this pupil of our d'Offat, was John de Marca, deſcend- 
ed from the houſe of Marca, in Bearn, by John de 
Marca, ſon of Peter de Marca, and of Mar 

d' Andoins. Jerom was Captain of fifty crof bow 
men, and Governor of Furnes in Flanders, as is evi- 
dent from his contract of marriage with Dame Ame- 
ling 7 Riviere, Lady of Doublet and Plaiſfe, and of 


cc him 


ſeveral other eſtates or lands in the neighbourhood of 
Caftelnan de Magnoae. This contract was ſigned at 
Cominge the 12th of February, 1341, by which it 
is a „among other particulars, that the ſaid 
rom ſhall uſually reſide on the eſtate of the ſaid ; 
From this marriage T_T a ſon, called Peter te 
Marca, who was contracted in marriage with Dame 
Catharine de Mun, daughter of Bernard de Mun and 
i | Paula 


(10) Ibid, p. 211. 
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(a) This article, 
and the remarks 
which relate to 
it, were commu- 
nicated by the il- 
luſtrious Mr. 
BATLUZ E, and 
are inſerted with 
out the leaſt al- 
teration 


4) Ibid. 


c Compare this 
Ga 3 


Cleraonzr, 


(%) Mr. Balure. 
Apply this note 
wherever it may 
be neceſſary in 
this article. 


O 


cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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Hence it is manifeſt 


« him for education [B]. They continued at Paris, under Mr. d'Oſſat, till the month 

of May 1562 ; at which time our d' Oſſat ſending them into Gaſcony, wrote their 
uncle a letter, in which he employed ſuch expreſſions as deſerve to be known [C]. 
D' Oſſat applying himſelf to the law, was known and efteemed by many perſons of 
diſtinction; and among others by Meſſire Paul de Foix, at that time Counſellor in 
the Parliament of Paris. He procured himſelf, by his merit and friends, the employ- 
ment in the Preſidial of Melun, with which he was again inveſted in 1588, as appears 
by a Letter of Attorney ſent by him to Paris, to take poſſeſſion of a donation made 
him by the King. In the King's warrant granted for that purpoſe, he is ſtiled Abbot 
of our Lady of Varennes, an Abbey in the Dioceſe of Bourges. 


«+ that thoſe are miſtaken, who relate that he was Dean of Varennes in the Dioceſe of 
«« Rhodez [D], at the time of his being promoted to the See of Rennes. The remain- 
ing part of his life is well enough known (a). There are ſeveral original letters of 
Mr. d'Oſſat. written at the cloſe of the year 1584, in Mr. Colbert's Library; which 
« letters are ſtill in manuſcript. They are addreſſed to the King, the Queen, and other 


“ perſons (b).“ 


The beſt edition of this Cardinal's letters & (a), is that of Paris in 1698, 4to (4). Amelot 
de la Houſſaye has illuſtrated it with notes, and a very accurate life of our Author, drawn 


up with great * 
the bad coun 


Paula de Sariac, the 7th of May, 1398. I don't 
know the ſequel of this genealogy : but I (1) copied 
all the abovementioned particulars from the original. 
De Marca, which 1s the true name of this family, 
was changed into that of la Marque, by the authori- 
ty of d Oſſat, and on the following occaſion. In the 
uperſcription of the firſt letter which he wrote from 
Paris to the Governor of his pupil, who, by thoſe 
letters, a to have been a very conſiderable man, 
he directed, To My. Thomas Marca; but thinking this 
too much in the peaſant-ſtrain, he changed it, and 
afterwards called him Monfieur la Marca, and at laſt, 
Mor fieur de la Marque : 4 which name the family 
goes now. But the late Madame de la Marque, Mar- 
td'Eſpenan, called one of her ſons, who was de- 
gned for the church, the Prior de Marca. I am poſ- 
ſeſſed of a letter which that Lady wrote to her ſon 
the Prior, the 12th of December, 1659 ; wherein ſhe 
informs him, that the late Mr. de la Marque, her 
huſband, had frequently given her a very exact ac- 
count of the genealogy of the houſe of Marca, in 
Bearn ; in what manner the family of Caſtelnau 
ſprung from them ; and that he had been told all 
theſe particulars by his father, who died at upwards 
of a hundred years of age. Mr. d'Offat being a Car- 
dinal, ſent his picture, Rome, to Marca, where 


We ought to think ourſelves obliged to him, for not following 
el of thoſe, who adviſed him to modernize 'Offat's ſtyle [EZ]. It is a 


ame 


The proofs on which Amelot de Houſſaye grounds 
his afſertions, are, in my opinion, ſtrong. The laſt 
is grounded on an affertion we find in this Cardinal's 
funeral oration, viz. that having accepted with a good 
intention, a conſiderable benefice given him by Henry 1 : 
and ſome difference ariſing with regard to the poſſeſſion, 
he refigned it immediately, firmly determined not to have 
the leaft conteft with any perſon. Probably this Abbey of 
Varennes is hinted at in the funeral oration in queſtion 
(4), and conſequently, adds Amelot, thoſe perſons are 
themſelves miſtaken, who affirm, that thoſe err, who ſay, 
that d Oſſat was Dean of Varen in the Dioceſe of Rhs- 
dex, as he files himſelf in the petition which he pre- 
ſented to the Pope, in the name of Henty IV. as his 
eſpecial proxy and deputy in the affair of his abſolution 
(5) 


, { (=) However, the Editors have not reſtored a 
certain _ in a letter dated the 10th of February 
1603, in which this Prelate ſaid to the King, that 
he did not think it proper, for the Monarch in agli, to 
procure his exaltation (to the purple); becauſe, as he 
wwould thereby become one of * Pope's agents, it might 
be doubted it would not, from that time, be in his power 
to ſerve his Majeſty ſo faithfully in Rome, as he had be- 
fore done. This Author, who, in 1664, diſcovered 
and 


(4) Ibid. p. 6. 


(5) Ibid. p. 5+ 


it is ſtill preſerved. 

| [B) Afterwards two other children. 
W. him for education.] D'Oflat being at that time twen- 
2 ty years of age, writes as follows concerning him, in 


inted out this caftration *®, does not think it „an 
r that this was done undeſignedly; and I am 4 tmon 
of opinion, that it might be owing to Cardinal de 52, of the ſecond 
Richelieu. The caſtration in queſtion, relates to the gre 7 T 
year 1624. The public knows very well, what the „% 1.97 


. . were ſent to 


{2) Cardinal 
d'Oſſat's life, 
prefix'd to the 
edition of his let- 
ters, publiſhed by 
Amelot de la 
Houſſaye, anno 
1698. 


22 7 given him by Cardinal de 


a letter 1 their uncle, _ the 27th of December, 
1559. ith regard to myſelf, I promiſe to inſtil 
42 into . and ſet them a 8 
do all that lies in er to ſerwe them, to the laf 
moment of my life, which 1 will boſe, rather than let 
them want the leaſi thing I think can be of any advan- 
tage to them. 

[C] He employed fuch expreſſions as deſerve to be 
known.) They are as follow. © To conclude, Sir, 
as to your thanking me for the pains I have taken 
« in educating your nephews, I look upon this as the 
« effe& of your wonted goodneſs ; the reflection of 
„ which, makes me think all the pains and labour 
© I have beſtowed upon them, well employed; aſ- 
“ ſ{uring you, Sir, that my conſcience will never re- 
* me with being wanting in any thing which 
« might be of benefit to them.” Here we have an 
inſtance of d'Oflat's probity and good ſenſe, which 
were then ſeen in affairs of no great importance. 

[D] Thoſe are miſtaken, vue relate, that he was 
Dean of Varennes, in the dioceſe of Rhodex.) In this 
of Baluze's memoir, ſomething wants to be reQibed, 
as I fmd by a book (2) publiſhed ſince the firſt edi- 
tion of this Dictionary. Amelot de la Houſſaye ob- 
ſerves (3), that the firſt benefice Oflat ever hac, was 
the Priory of St. Martyn du Vieux-Belleſme, which was 
Joyeuſe, in F anuary or 


Cardinal's views were at that time, and how great 
an authority he enjoy'd. With regard to the letter, 
as publiſhed by Amelot de la Houſſaye, from the 
caſtrated editions, tis barely but a complaint, and 
that too a very moderate one, addreſſed to the King, 
wiz. that a penſion of 4000 crowns, granted the Car- 


give des Cardi- 
nanXxe Colen 
edit. 1665, 


dinal out of the treaſury, was ill paid, eſpecially 


for two years laſt paſt ; and this complaint is level- 
led at Duke de Sully, Lord High Treaſurer, againſt 


whom the Editor has inſerted a note, importing that 


the Duke in queſtion had, from an unparallePd bar- 
barity, checked the s of the King's favours, 
towards ſo faithful a ſervant as Cardinal d'Oſſat. 
But who can ſay, whether Duke de Sully was as 
firmly perſuaded of this Cardinal's fidelity, fince his 
exaltation to the purple, as the Author of the note ? 
Perhaps he was not; and that the Cardinal, to per- 
ſuade him of the contrary, inſinuated that, at leaſt 
with to himſelf, it would be doing him juſtice 
to ſuppoſe, that his being one of the Pope's Agents, 
had prevented his ſerving the King with as much 
fidelity as ever. Rem. Car. ] | 

E] We ought to think ourſekves obliged to Amelot de 
la Houſſaye, for not following the bad counſel of thoſe 
awho adviſed bim to modernize OOfſar's ſiyle.) He 
ewrites as follows in his advertiſement 10 the reader. 
« The diction has not been altered in any manner: 


Cardinal d'Oſſat, „ anno 1588 ; and that as to the Ab « and thoſe who publickly gave out the contrary, 

b. 5. of our Lady of Varennes, he was never in poſſeſſion * are the very perſons who would have had it chang- 

„ of it, tho', indeed, Henry III. had neminated him t0 it, © ed; rr 
5 66 ollo 
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ſhame to the nation, that ſo many perſons ſhould be found in France who cannot bear 

with the diction of the 16th Century. But yet this depraved taſte is not ſo genera], bur 

that there are ſtill many readers who will not allow the diction of the writers of that age 

to be retouched. This is manifeſt from the apprehenſions which the Paris bookſellers had, 

of not finding their account in printing, in modern French, the Memoirs ot Philip de 

Comines, as will be ſeen in the remark [EZ]. I even wiſh that Amclot de la Houthaie 

had not made any alterations in the Orthography uſed in the original ; it not being in any 

manner probable that our d'Offat had employed ſo many circumflex accents, and omitted 

(4) Page 12&@ the letter $ in ſo many places (c) ; this fault, with regard to probability, not pleaſing a 


ſeq+- of the 


Black edition, reader Who loves accuracy. I muſt not omit Wicquetorr's opinion of d'Offar's merit [V. 


« followed, maliciouſly ſpread this report, in order 

« to depreciate this edition, in the minds of thoſe 

« whom they know to be admirers of Cardinal 

« d Oſſat, as all Stateſmen are in particular. And 1 

« oppoſed this ill advice the more ftrenuouſly, as 1 

« always imagined that this would be maiming and 

« disfiguring the nervous ſtyle of a perſon formed by 

nature for negotiations, and whoſe diction is wholly 

« conſecrated to the uſe of the cabinet; to make 

« him ſpeak differently from what he wrote and 

« ſpoke. Not to mention that the publick would 

« not have paid as much regard to my diction, as to 

« that of this famous Cardinal: which aſſertion 

« may be corroborated by what Mr. Boileau obſerved 

« concerning a Member of the French Academy, 

% who had retouched ſome of Plutarch's lives, tranſ- 

&« lated into French by Amyot : and may alſo be 

« confirmed, by the refuſal (to my knowledge) of 

« ſeveral of the moſt experienced bookſellers in Pa- 

« ris, twelve years ago, to print the Memoirs of 

« Philip de Comines, which a Lady of genius had 

« rendered into better French: ſo true it is that the 

« publick are firmly perſuaded, that ſome books 

cannot be retouched without being ſpoilt ; and 

es « which reſemble thoſe natural, unaffected beauties, 
« who are never more charming than in their 

« diſhabille. But I have ſaid enough. Verbum non 

« amplius addam.” I am of opinion that Philip de 

Comines, Montagne, and ſome other writers, whole 

chief beauties are inſeparable from their ſtyle, will 

be proofs againſt the attempts of reviſers. I alſo 

think that the tranſlation, into modern French, of 

the Heptameron of the Queen of Navarre, will be 

(6) See the 1ſt rejected by perſons of taſte (6) : but I believe, at 
article of NA - the ſame time, that the bookſellers will take greater 
VARRE, tem. liberty with many other books: theſe will publiſh 
[NY]: editions of thoſe I hint at, reviſed and corrected, 
with regard to ſuch phraſes as may have grown obſo- 

lete ; by which means they will encourage ſtill more 

the falſe delicacy and indolence of great numbers of 

people; for it is a ſhame that thoſe who ſet up for 

readers, ſhould not be defirous of knowing what kind 

of language their anceſtors ſpeak. Ihis abuſe in- 

creaſes and ſpreads daily ; and multitudes do not 

care to read the compoſitions written under Lewis 

XIII. The bookſellers, in order to get cuſtomers, 

are obliged to have the diction of the works written in 

that age retouched or modernized. In this manner 

they ſerved, Anno 1699, the hiſtory of the laſt Duke 

(7) See Nouvel- of Montmorenci, written by the Sieur du Cros (7). 
les de la Repub- This practice is of long ſtanding. I have ſeen an 
ligue des Lettres, edition of Joſephus tranſlated into French by Gene- 
_ 200: p. brard, which the Paris bookſellers had got retouched, 
. that is, had cauſed many words and antiquated ex- 

reſſions to be changed in it; and yet I believe Gene- 

— had not been dead thirty years. They have 

taken the ſame liberty with Amyot's Plutarch, which 

the Sieur Sorel condemns very juſtly. I is enough, 

(8) Sorel, Bibl. lays he (8), to know, that Amyot's dict ion was eſteemed 
Francaſe, p. 220, by the greateſt genius's of his time. They do bim great 
Paris edit. 1067. ,,,:,,y in imagining they can correct his works, by re- 
trenching fome obſolete words, and ſubſtituting others in 

their room, for this is taking away all his ſtrength and 

fimplicity. Nevertheleſs ſome bookſellers at Paris re- 

printed, not many years fince, this old tranſlation in a 

large folio, many antiquated words having been ſuppreſſed 

in different parts of it. Same perſons were of opinion, 

that this would make the work in queſtion read more 

agreeably, and that theſe alterations were laudable. 

But others think that valuable old books ought to be had in 

greater veneration j and that it was a ſacrilegious action 


to have made ſuch alterations in the book we are ſpeaking | 


; eſpecially when we conſider that thoſe who were em- 
pliyed in that taſk had not abilities for it. They think 
either that the cid tranſlation ought to be left untouched ; 
or an entire new one be made, if any perjon pretends to 
give a better, according to the genius and mode of the 
preſent age. He even does not approve of the altera- 
tions made in Joinville's original. Here follow his : 
words (9). © We find in Joinville's hiſtory, mani- (9) Ibid- p. 321, 
„ feſt cuaracteriiticks of the finiplicity ot the age * 

he lived in; and perceive that perions in his ſta- 
tion were very little acquainted with the rules of 
exact writing. Nevertneiels, 1 am of opinion, 
that the editors have done us an injury, by their 
changing a great number of obſolete words found 
in his book, as has been done in ſeveral impreſ- 
ſions ; becauie it is no longer the ſame work, but 
an entire tranſlation of old French into new. By 
this means we, at laſt, may loſe the original; ſo 
that we ſhall not be able to have any tolerable idea 
of the language ipoke in the time it was writ. 
It were much better the whole had been left as 
written originally : and in caſe any paſſages had 
been now unintelligible, they might have been 
explained in the margin, or by notes annexed ; 
and all this would have made an agreeable va- 
riety.” He had ſpoke to much the like purpoſe 
inp. 2523 and it is to be ob:erved that he ſays there, 
that Comines's hiflory, as well as that of Foinville, 
have been printed different ways ; and that ſome words, 
which it in thought uje had aboliſhed, were changed in 
them. Ihe reader will find by a paſſage of Stephen 
FPaiquier,how antient this practice is among the French. 
The like imperfect ion we find in the old manuſcripts of our 
Romance ot the Roie 3 in each of which the French 
dition is the jame as was ſpoke at the times when they 
Were copied, except only in the rhime, where they could 
not make any alte; ation. You will find I know not what 
Jargon ſpoke by thoſe who copied it, I mean qavords uſed 
by the people of Picardy, Nor mandy, and Champagne 3 
which are things to which a reader ought to have a 
great regard, before he interpoſes his judgment (10). 

[F] 1 muf! not omit Wicguefort's opinion of d. OJat's 


(10) Paſquier, 
Recherches de la 
France, lib. 8. 


merit.) Lie has done great honour to his judgment c. 44 p. 756, of | 


on this occation. His words are theſe (11). { have the Paris edition 
nothing to ſay concerning Arnauld, Cardinal d'Oſſat, of 1621, in folio, 
becauſe no writer can jpeak of him without doing him ; 
ence fince Anthony Muretus, the moſt eloquent > Frm 9 — 
of his age, 5” — in — 2 to draw his pa- lib. 2 f 17. aq 
negyric, in his funeral oration. all ſay this only of 423, 424+ 
T4 that no Miniſter ever 44274 his wy with A - 4 4 

. . . 1 : lame book, 
much affettion, zeal, application, and fidelity in his maſ*- p. 173. 
ters ſervice, as this prelate ; with regard to his abilities, 
we may judge of him from his negotiations extant ; for 
which the publick are obliged, as alſo for ſeveral other 
excellent books, to the late Mefſicurs de Puy, the honour 
and ornament of” our age: he has given proofs of his 
till in negotiations, in that he tranſated with the 
Grand Duke of Tuſcany, for the reſlitation of the Iſland 
of If ; in that with Pope Clement VIII. in order to re- 
concile Henry IV. to the Church of Rome; in that of 
the invalidity of the abovementioned King's marriage, 
with Queen Margaret of Vahis, which had been valid 
near thirty years ; in that of the diſpenſation with regard 
to the marriage between Catharine of Bourbon, ſifter 
to Henry, with the Duke de Bar ; and in ſeveral other 
very important and delicate affairs. His diſpatches are 
as uſeful to an Embaſſador who hopes to ſucceed in his 
employment, as the Bible and the Corpus Furis to fuch 
Lawyers and Divines as Would ſucceed in their re- 
ſpettive profeſſions. This is the judgment of a great 
maſter ; for de Wicquefort was perfectly well killed in 
theſe matters; and he quotes d Oſſats letters ſo often, 
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{a) Perrault's 
Hemmes ulluftres, 
Tom 2. p. 12, 
13. Paris 1701. 
1zmo. 


(5) From the re- 
marks, to the 
Paris cdition of 
Bayie's Dick. vol. 
4 p- 969. col. 2. 


(e) Perrault, p · 
15. 


(d) Niceron, 
Hommes illuflres, 


Tom. 34 p- 35, 
36. 


(e) Ibid. p. 36. 


( 1) Perrault's 


Hommes illuftres, 
Tom. 2. p. 12. 
Paris 1701, 
12mo. and Ni- 
ceron, Hommes 11 
luftres, Tom. 
34+ p. 31. Paris 
1736, 12mo- 


(2) Idem ibid. 


(3) In the text 
of Bayle's article 
of Oss AT (AR- 


(4) Perrault's 
Homme illufires, 
Tom, 2. P- 1 3» 


O 8 8. 
See alſo Perrault's Hommes illuſtres du XVII. Siecle, Part II. (d). 


that he ſeems to have ſtudied them with great care. laræ, nuſquam molles, ſemper aquales, ſemper leForis 
We mult pardon the miſtake he fell into, in ſaying animum demulcentes, detinenteſpue jucundiſimd rerum 
that Muretus made this Cardinal's funeral elogium; ac rationum warietate (12), 1. e. The letters of 
that Orator having been dead many years, when Gal- © Cardinal d'Oſſat, are deſervedly looked upon to 
lutius the Jeſuit delivered at Rome, in 1604, Arnauld © be more uſeful than any other, and worthy, of 
d'Offat's funeral oration. I am to obſerve that © being perpetually read and meditated upon b 
Naude earneſtly exhorted all Politicians, to read © Paliticians : they being written with the utmo 
thoſe very letters which de Wicquefort applauded ſo “ dignity, and with the ſeveral advantages of old 
highly. Omnium meritd cenſentur utilifſime digniſſime- © age, and a moſt copious acquaintance with impor- 
que, qua Politicorum mentibus atque oculis perpetuò obwer- © tant affairs and ſentiments : never flat or effemi- 
ſentur, Cardinalis Offati Epiftole : utpote quæ graviſſi- © nate, but always of a piece; and perpetually en- 
ms ac plane ſenili cultu exarate ſunt, feraciſſimoque gra- © tertaining the reader's mind, with the moſt de- 
diff marum rerum ac ſententiarum ingenis, nuſquam © lightful variety of incidents and arguments.“ 


We ſhall give ſome neceſſary additions to this article. 

& OSSAT (ARNAULD OF) was born in Caſſagnabere, a village in the Dioceſe 
of Auch, Auguſt 23, 1536. His father was in fo very low a ſtation, that the publick 
have not yet been able to find out exactly who he was [A]; but it is certain that he 
was very poor [BJ. However, young d'Oſſat being born with a genius which ſeemed 
capable of great improvement, a Gentleman, named Thomas de Marca, in the Dioceſe 
of Auch, took an affection for him; and made him ſtudy in concert with the young 
Lord of Caſtelnau de Magnoac, his Nephew and ward [C]. D'Oſſat having left off 
teaching, went to Bourges, where he ftudied the law under the famous Cujas. Aſter re- 
ceiving his Diploma there, he returned to Paris, and applied himſelf to the Bar, in 
hopes of making his fortune by his great aſſiduity [D] (a). In 1568 he was looked 
upon at Paris, as a young man very well ſkilled in the Mathematicks (b). After being 
Secretary in Rome to Mr. de Foix, Archbiſhop of Toulouſe, and to Cardinal d' Eſte, 
he exerciſed the ſame employment under Cardinal de Joyeuſe [EJ]. In 1588 Henry III. 
would have recalled him from Rome, in order to make him one of the Secretaries of 
State, but he excuſed himſelf [F]. Henry IV. coming to the Crown, d'Offat was 
employed to obtain the papal abſolution for that Prince; and at laſt ſucceeded in it; 
for which he was rewarded with the Biſhoprick of Rennes in 1596 [6]: In 1597 he 
was appointed Counſellour of State in his abſence (c). The Duke of Luxemburg, Em. 
baſſador at Rome, from the French King, having leave in 1598 to return to his native 
country, d' Oſſat was ordered to ſuperintend the affairs of France, till another Embaſſa- 
dor ſhould be appointed (d) In 1 599 he was raiſed to the Purple [H. Some time af- 
ter the Pope, to the great ſatisfaction of King Henry, created our Cardinal, Abbot 
of Nant in Rouerge (e). Cardinal de Joyeuſe returning to France, d*Offat was appointed 

| | | Vice- 


LA] The publick hawe not yet been able to find out who had not gained ſufficient experience. Although 
he was.) The uncertainty on this head has made Cardinal de Joyeuſe had not himſelf appointed 
ſome ſay, that d'Offat was natural fon to the Lord d'Oſſat, he yet had an affection for him; and pre- 
of Caſſagnabere; whilſt others affirm that his father ſented him, in 1588, to the Priory of St. Martin du 
was a Quack-doftor ; but it is looked upon as certain, Vieux Belleſme. Mention was made above, of his 
throughout the whole Dioceſe of Auch, that his fa- employment in the Preſidial Court of Melun ; and of 
ther was a farrier (1). his being appointed Abbot of Notre-Dame de Va- 

[B] 'Tis certain his father awas very poor.] He rennes (5). 3 
died in ſuch unhappy circumſtances that he did not [F] He excuſed himſelf.) He thought this em- 
leave money enough to bury him, Our Arnauld ployment incompatible with the rity Office, and 
was then nine years old; and quite abandoned, with- that it would be too laborious. is refuſal on this 
out friends or money, and in ſuch a ſtation of life occaſion proved his exaltation; for had he returned 
as could not give him the leaſt hopes of ever better- to France, he would have been involved in the cala- 
ing his fortune (2). mities of his country ; or been prevented from per- 

C] Made him fludy. .. . . with his Nephew and forming thoſe great ſervices he afterwards did his 
ward.) The reader may ſee above (3) the ſucceſs native country (6). Another very honourable mo- 
which d'Offat had with his young Lord. tive is aſcribed to. his refuſal, wiz. becauſe Mr. de 

[D] He applied himſelf to the Bar.) Getting ac- Villeroy, who was d'Offat's benefactorr muſt have 
quainted with Mr, Paul de Foix, he went to Rome been removed, in order to make room for him (7). 
with that Gentleman in 1574. He returned thither [G] To obtain the papal abſolution for Henry IV, 
in 1580 with Mr. de Foix, who was ſent to Rome in This affair ſeemed to be embarraſſed with almoit 
1580 by Henry III. and was afterwards 3 inſurmountable difficulties, ariſing, either from the 
his Embaſſador in ordinary at that Court. Oſſat Spaniards, the Princes of the houſe of Lorrain, or 
lived then with Mr. de Foix, in quality of his Se- the Huguenots, who indeed had a great affection for 
cretary. That Gentleman dying at Rome, towards Henry IV. but could not bear the thoughts of his 
the cloſe of the year 1582, Cardinal d'Eſte, protector being reconciled to the See of Rome. However, 
of the affairs of France, appointed him his Secretary; d'Offat managed this negotiation ſo artfully ; and ſo 
and d'Oſſat living four years in his family, it was happily removed all the ſcruples of the Pope who 
then he began to diſplay his abilities for negotiations, was extremely diffident, that it was at laſt terminated 
and to learn all the intrigues of the Court of very happily (8). 

Rome (4). IH] He was raiſed to the Purple.) That King had 

[E] Dat was Secretary to Cardinal de Foyeuſe.) ſolicited this favour of the Pope for ſome time, 


Cardinal d'Fte, protector of the French Nation, which was refuſed on account of -d*Offat's low-extrac- 
| dying in 1586, d'Oſſat was continued in the Secre- tion; but at laſt he was included in the promotion of 


taryſhip under Cardinal de Joyeuſe, by the King's the thirteen Cardinals, created' by Pope Clement 
expreſs command; who knowing his capacity, was VIII. May 3, 1599 (. On this on, d'Oflat 


dczirous that he ſhould ſerve as a guide to this Caxdi- refuſed to accept of the coach and horſes and the red ( 


nal, who being at that time but 26 years of age, damaſk bed which Cardinal de Joyeuſe ſent — 
ee 
Vol. VIII. 8 


ſupra. 


65 


(4) Page 12, &c. 
of the Dutch 
edition» 


(12) Naudeus, 
Biblioge. Politica, 
p- 558. Edit. 
Crenii, 1692. 


(5) In the text 
of Bayle's article 
of Oss AT (As- 
NAULD 5) 
above. 


(6) Perrault, 261 


(7) Niceron's 
Hammes illyftres, 


Tom. 34. p- 35. 
Paris 1736, 


IZmo. 


(3) Perrault's 
$ illuftrs:, 
Þ+ 14+ 


) Niceron's 
4 illuſtres 7 
p · 36 , 
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Vice · protector of the French Nation; in which employment he did all the ſervice 


J) Perrault, 


imaginable to thoſe who wanted his aſſiſtance (f ). 


In 1600 the King nominated him 


15. Biſhop of Bayeux, the revenues of which were more conſiderable than thoſe of Rennes; 
but finding the affairs of his Sovereign would not allow him to reſide in his Dioceſe, he 
deſired leave to reſign, which he obtained with great difficulty. He died about the 
13th of March 1604, in the 68th year of his age; and was buried in St. Lewis's 
Church, belonging to the French Nation, in Rome, where the underwritten epitaph was 

F inſcribed to his memory [7]. The laſt important negotiation he tranſacted with the Pope, 
was for the obtaining a diſpenſation for the marriage of Duke de Bar, with the King's 


te) Thid. p. 16. 
of his great diſintereſtedn 


three weeks after; for ſays he, in a letter to Mr. de 
Villeroy, though 1 have not every thing neceſſary for 
me to . the ſplendor of my preſent dignity; I yet 
will not lay afide the modefly and temperance I have bi- 
therto obſerved ; nor receive ſo noble a gift from any 

{10) Perrault, other Nobleman or Prince but my Sovereign (10). 

* [1] The under Ruritten epitaph was inſeribed to his 
OA D. O. M. 


Arnaldo Oſſato, Gall, S. Euſebii Preſbytero Cardi- 
nali, Epiſcopo Baiozenſi, qui omnium per multos annos 
Gellicanorum in Urbe negotiorum, confiliorumgue parti- 
ceps, & adminiſter, 2 in Reges ſuos fidet, egre- 
gioru meritorum teftimonio, ſacra purpura ornatus, 
ampliſſimi ordinis dignitatem ea ſapientiæ, integritatiſque 
fama, edque officiorum in omnes propenſione cumulavoit, ut 
ſui deſiderium exteris quoque nationibus cum admiratione 
religuerit. N 
Vixit annos 67 ; menſes 6 ; dies 2. 
Deceſſit pridie Idus Martii 1604. 

Petrus Boſſu, e cubiculi Pra fectus a ſecretis, 
& Renatus Cortin, avenfis, a cubiculh, item & 
Secretarius ex trientibus hæredes Patrons optimo atque 
(77) Niceron, indulgentiſſimo S. P. P. C. (11). 
% (LE] Here follews his chara&er.) He was a man of 
n prodigious penetration; applied himſelf ſo cloſely 
to in, and eſpecially, was ſo judicious in form- 
ing his reſolutions, that it is almoſt impoſſible to find 
out one falſe ſtep in the many negotiations in which 

(12) Perrault, p. he was concerned (12). 
16. [L] An inflance is related of his 2 

Cardinal d' Eſte bequeathed d' Oſſat four thouſan 

Crowns, and offered him a diamond worth twenty 
thouſand, deſiring him to keep it till his executors 
ſhould have paid him the abovementioned ſum. How- 
ever, the earneſt entreaties employed by the Cardi- 
nal, could not prevail with him to keep that pledge ; 
and when the legacy was paid him thirteen years af- 
ter, he received it as though it had been a gift from 
the executors. This money indeed came very ſea- 
ſonably the firſt year after his acceſſion to the le; 
for otherwiſe, as he himſelf declares, he would have 

(13) Ibid. p. 14. been almoſt ruined (13). 
[MJ We ſhall give a lift of his works.) 1. Expoſi- 
tio in diſputationem  acobi Carpentarii de Methods. Parif. 
Mechel. 1564. 8vo. This is a defence of the Logic 


fore, with the Cardinals es and notes 


ſiſter, then a Proteſtant 8): Here follows his character 1 An inſtance is related 
$[L]. We ſhall give a liſt of his works [ M}. | 


of Peter Ramus, (under whom he had learnt philoſo- 
hy in the college of Preſle) in oppoſition to James 
harpentier, who had attacked him. The latter an- 
ſwered only by injurious expreſſions, as uſual with 
thoſe who have nothing better to offer (14). Perrault 
mentions this work (15), but does not ſeem to know 
that it was printed, he ſaying, that “of the curi- 
„ ous works written by FOR, only his letters are (15) Perrault, 
« extant (16). 2. Lettres du Cardinal d' Oſat, Paris ® *3 
1624, folio.” The firſt Editor of theſe letters, al- (16) Ibid. p. 16 
tered ſome paſſages in them, and ſuppreſſed whole 8 75 
2 in order not to offend certain perſons then 
iving, whoſe reſentment he perhaps dreaded. Item, 
The ſecond edition reviſed and enlarged, Paris 1624, 
folio and quarto. In this edition, ſome things which 
had been retrenched in the other, were added ; but 
it may ſtill be looked upon as imperfect, in compari- 
ſon of thoſe publiſhed by Amelot de la Houſlaye. 
Item, The third edition, enlarged, Paris 1627, folio 
and octavo. Item, Paris 1641, folio. Lem, Roan 
1643, 4to. Item, 4 new edition, corrected from the 
original manuſcript, and very much enlarged by letters 
written fince 1596, and other pieces never 15 ſped be- 
litical, Anelit de la P 3 
politic e » Paris 1697, N 
Two volumes. Item, L ach two > A1 
de la Houſſaye, not inſerted in the Paris edition of 1697. 
Amſterdam 1708, 12mo, five volumes. This is the 
beſt edition, as being the moſt ample. Jerom Cani- 
ni tranſlated theſe letters into Italian, from the firſt 
editions, and his tranſlation was printed at Venice, 
in 1629, 4to. The various editions which have 
been made of theſe letters, are a proof how greatly 
they were eſteemed by the public. And indeed, tho” 
the affairs they treat of, are not of ſo much concern 
at this time, as in the age when they were writ, 
they may ſtill be of great ſervice to politicians, as 
teach the art of negotiating, they particularly with 
the court of Rome. Amelot de la Houſſaye's notes 
not only illuſtrate them, but alſo inform the reader | 
of many hiſtorical facts and political maxims (17). (17) Nieren, 
Another Author obſerves, that d'Offat's letters are ſo p- 38 & ſeq. 
finely written, ſo judicious, and abound with ſuch 
excellent maxims, that we cannot form to ourſelves 
too advantageous an idea of them (17). I 


(14) Niceron, 
8. 


(17) Perrault, 
pP · 16. 


OTHO III. ſucceeded his father, who died in 983, at about twelve years of age. On 
this account, the beginning of his reign was not free from commotions; however, they 
were all ſuppreſſed very happily and when his years permitted him to aſſume the reins 


of Empire, he ſhewed him 


elf highly worthy to take them in hand. His preceptor was 


fs) Du Cheſhe, the famous Gerbert, a native of Auvergne (a), whom he raiſed to the Archiepiſcopal 


de: Paper, 3 See of Ravenna, and afterwards Pope, by the name of Sylveſter II. 


The affair that 


gave him moſt trouble, was that at Rome, where Creſcentius would fain have kept the 
Sovereign Power in his own hands, and whence he drove Pope Gregory V. the Empe- 
ror's relation [A]. He was prepared for a vigorous defence, when advice was brought 
that this Prince was marching towards Rome to chaſtiſe him ; but he made very little re- 
ſiſtance 3 and was obliged, in a few days, to ſurrender himſelf, with the Anti-Pope he 
had created. The latter was ſcourged, had his eyes put out, and was at laſt killed by the 


4] Pope Gr V. the Emperor's near relation. 
us 2 Was 3 and 3 ſon to Otho N 
Saxony, Duke of Franconia and Suabia; which O- 
tho was the ſon of Ludolphus, and grandſon of 
Otho I. ſo that Bruno was great grandſon of Otho, 
grandſon of Otho III. Thoſe who declared him pre- 
Ceptor to Otho I, have been ſtrangely cenſured for 


populace, 


it (1). Some may doubt whether the Critic be in (1) Pide Speci- 


the right, in making Otho, the ſon of Ludolphus, men Errorum, 2 


Duke of Bavaria; for 'tis certain on the one Periaenio vulga- 
hand, that Bavaria being given by Otho I. to his %, anne 1693, 
brother Henry, contin in the on of the * 9. 
deſcendents of this Henry ; and on the other, that 
Otho the Son of Ludolphus was Duke of Suabia after 
„ | his 
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PIT, before the Emperor had time to pronounce ſentence of condemnation on 
im [BJ. Hereunder is the puniſhment inflicted on Creſcentius [C], which was in 998. 
Pope Gregory V. reſtored at the ſame time, died ſome months after ; and it was then 
Otho raiſed Sylveſter II. to the Pontificate. The people of Rome, emboldned by the 
Emperor's abſence, who was returned to Germany, made a freſh commotion ; they not 
liking to be dependent on the Germans, Otho was therefore obliged to attempt orice 
again to reſtore the city of Rome to tranquillity ; but he took a wrong courſe ; he flat- 
tering himſelf that if he did but once appear ſold Majeſtate ornatus, armed ſingly with 
his Majeſty, the factions would immediately lay down their arms; but the contrary hap- 
pened, and ſerved as an example to ſhow, that a Prince ſhould never expoſe his Majeſty 


unarmed, to the mercy of a rebellious populace. 


The inhabitants of Rome took ſuch 


great advantage of Otho's appearing with few or no troops, that they confined him in his 
Palace; fo that it is not known what might have befallen the Emperor in his captivity, 


which was inevitable, had not Hugh Marquis of Tuſcany, and Henry 


Duke of Bavaria, 


poſted to Rome, and amuſed the common people, by offering ſeveral propoſals for an ac- 
commodation, till ſuch time as they had furniſhed the Emperor an opportunity to make his 


eſcape. This was in 1001. 


Now as this Prince had good troops 


in Ttaly, whither he 


was returned only to drive the Saracens out of it, from whom he had recovered Capua ; 
it was not long before he returned to Rome [D] with ſo powerful a body of troops, that 


he chaſtiſed the inhabitants at pleaſure. 


(5) Extracted 


dem Maim- Was got out of Italy. 


He ſet out for Germany in the beginning of the 
year 1002; but he died in Paterno, the 28th of January of the ſame year, before he 
He is thought to have died by poiſoned gloves, which Creſcentius's 


bourg, Decadence widow, one of the moſt handſome women of her time, gave him, out of revenge for 


de Empire, Liv. 


— the forfeiting the word he had given; he having promiſed to marry her, merely to enjoy 
her; and afterwards, when he had ſatiated his deſires, laughed at the promiſe (5). He 
(c) Mary of Ar- had been unhappy in his wives [E]; ſhe whom he had married (c) was not only leud, 


ragon. See her 
article. 


his father; but 'tis equally certain, that Otho II. 
(a) See the hiſto- being at war with Henry II. Duke of Bavaria, gave 
ry of Bavaria, by Bavaria to Otho, ſon of Ludolphus (2). 
Blanc, Tom. 2. [BJ The Anti-pope . . . was killed by the populace, be- 


p. 138. fore the Emperor had time to pronounce ſentence of con- 
i demnatiom or him.] Some ſay (3) that the populace 
s. Ze . ad ſeized the Anti-pope, before Otho had been admitted 


Cad. Ciaconius, into Rome; that they pulled out his eyes; cut off his 


Sigonius, cited ears and noſe ; ſet him on an Aſs, his face turned 
oy Agr was ran towards the tail; and that Ortho, to whom they after- 
ca E 


awards opened the gates, baniſhed bim to the moſt remote 
part of Germany, and that he died there of grief ſoon 
after. Here ſome Writers affirm particulars concern- 
ing the Anti-pope, which others relate of Creſcentius. 
Some relate (4) that it was Otho who cauſed the 
Anti-pope's noſe to be cut off ; his eyes to be put 
out; and afterwards had him flung headlong from 
the top of the caſtle St/ Angelo. Theſe claſhings 
give people a great diſtaſte for the ſtudy of hiſtory, 
and are a diſhonour to rhankind ; for if men were 
good for any thing, Hiſtorians would agree exactly 
in incidents ſo remarkable as the abovementioned. 
But how ſhould many Hiſtorians agree, ſince often a 
fingle one is not conſiſtent with himſelf. Conſult 
Mathias's Theatrum (5), and it will appear, that the 
Anti-pope was whipt, and his eyes put out, and was, at 
laſt, killed by the populace, before Otho had condemned 
him. Antipapa a vulgo virgis cæſus, oculis privatus, & 
demum confoſſus, priuſquam de eo Otto ſententiam tulit. 
And 'tis related in page 889, that the Emperor 
having cauſed the Anti-pope's noſe to be cut off, 
« and his eyes pulled out, threw him headlong from 
„ the ſummit of the capitol.” Arperator anno Chrifti 
998 Romam profectus eft, Antipapam nafis & oculis pri- 
vavit, & de Capitolio præcipitem dedit, uti ſupra pro- 
lixius diximus. Theſe laſt words are very odd; the 
Author quotes himſelf falſely; he having given an 
account quite different from what he relates in this 
lace. 
* [C] Hereunder is the puniſhment inflicted on Creſcen- 
tius.] He was ſet on an Aſs, his head being turned 
toward the tail, and in this poſture, was carried up 
and down the whole city ; after which, ſeveral of 
his limbs being cut off, he was hanged. His ac- 
complices were puniſhed differently (6). Some Wri- 
ters give the following account of this affair (7). Cre- 


Empire, Liv. 2» 


(4) Heiſs, Hai. 
de Empire, 
Tom, I, P+ M. 
122. 


(s Mathias, 
7. p· 888. 


(6) Ex Setbo 
Caliſio. 


(7) Olaber. lib, 1. ſcentius, after * made the moſt vigorous defence 


and Dithmar, 


tho 4. ated by poſſible in the fortre 


s of Rome, endeavoured to pre- 


Maimbourg, DF. vent his deſtruction, by throwing himſelf at = 
_ Cadence de / Em- 


feet; but this Prince had him carried back to the 


Pire, p. m. Liv. caſtle, in order that he might take him by force. 
Sp ;-* : ; 


but likewiſe guilty of another crime for which he burnt her ; and ſhe whom he did not 


marry 


Creſcentius made a moſt deſperate defence there ; (3) ny * 
when, at laſt, the caſtle was ſtormed, and all were mark [8]. 
put to the ſword, except Creſcentius, who, being cover- 
ed with wounds, was taken priſoner, and immediately (9) Maimbourg, 
thrown heading from the ſummit of the fortreſs, dragged Decadence de 
through the dirt, and afterwards hung upon ſo high a 3 * 
gallows (8), that he was ſeen by the whole city (o). Ac- 3 
cording to Moreri, he was only beheaded ; but Heifs (10) K. 4 
(10) ſays, that himſelf, and twelve of his accom- A Tom. 
E "agg hanged up on the higheſt tree that could 1. p. m. 122. 
ound. 

[D] L vas, not long before he returned to Rome.) 
After examining ſtrictly the account given by ſeve- 
ral Hiſtorians, it appears to me plain, that Mathias 
is miſtaken, when he relates that Otho intended to 
march into Germany, there to raiſe an army, which 
might enable him to puniſh the Romans for their 
rebellion, but that he died on the road. According 
to this account, he muſt have died unrevenged, the 
contrary of which is aſſerted by good Authors (11). (17) See Dith- 
However, it would be very raſh in any perſon, to mar. ud Cal- 
rank this in the claſs of errors; for the hiſtory of 1 
the middle age is ſo much confuſed, and has paſt e 
through ſo many bad hands, that we find authorities 
pro and con, and numberleſs variations. This de- 

ives me of a great number of materials; for ſhould 
553 to condemn thoſe who relate an incident 
after a certain manner, authorities would not be 
wanting which aſſert the direct contrary. Tis ſcarce 

ble to frame a falſhood (12) for thoſe ages ; for (12)5. e. to aſſert 

et a Writer relate, merely from his own fancy, an any particulars 
at random, the circumſtances of any action, it is. a without any 
thouſand to one but ſome Author or other will con- Proof or teſtimo- 
firm his wild aſſertions. * 

[E] He had been unhappy in his wives.) The fair 
ſex ſeem, in general, to have been impropitious to 
Otho ; for, beſides what I related concerning his 
wife, and his miſtreſs, I have read ſomewhere, (13), (13) Huber. 
that it was merely for the ſake of that miſtreſs (Cre- Hi. Civil. Tom. 
ſcentius's widow,) that he entered Rome with ſo 1. 
ſmall a guard, that it had like to have proved a per- 
petual priſon to him. Add, that Theophania his (24) See Joan. 
mother, daughter of an Emperor of Co tinople, —— Noria 
made him incur the hatred of a great many Nobles DIR, 10 
(14) ; and that after his mother's death (15), being 5 
brought up by Adelai de or Alice, his grandmother, he (15) Which, 


thought himſelf obliged to ſend her from court. "Tis according to Clu- 


bable, that the wiſeſt of his courtiers did not give verius, happen- 
im this advice ; however, he thought it 8 ed in 989 3 or, 
that this ſhould be done. Notwithſtanding this, he ige, Rische 
. f — . , 8, 
yet entruſted women with governments; for during his c. in 991. 


Journey 


68 


(4) See the proofs 
of this in Maim- 
bourg, Decadence 


(e) See the arti- 
cle Bot. t5sLAS 
I. 


(a) Mercure Ca- 
lant, for Ofto- 
a wy 1689, 


OTT 


marry FJ, brought him to his end. Thoſe who affirm that the College of the ſeven 
Electors was eſtabliſhed. in his reign are miſtaken (d), whether they aſcribe the eſtabliſh- 
ment of it to Qtho himſelf, or to Pope Gregory V. It is more juſt to ſay, that Poland 


Wonders have been related concerning Otho's penitence [G]. His devotion was ſo great 
that he undertook pilgrimages (e) 3 and it is even faid, that he had made a promile to 
turn Monk (F). 

he had cauſed the whole book of the Revelations to be exhibited in embroidery (g). 


a whole week, thurſdays excepted ; that he beſtowed 
alms with a very liberal hand, and would ſhed floods 
of tears to expiate his ſins. But the Latin deſcribes 
this better; Phrima ingemiſcens facinora noctis filkntio, 
vigiliis & orationibus intentus, lacrimarum quoque rivis 


abluere non deflitit, ſæpenumero omnem hebdomadam ex- 


journey to Rome, in 996, he gave that of Saxony to 
Mathilda or Maud, bh 3 the mother's ſide; 
and, after Her death, to his ſiſter Alice. 

F] ' She gaben he did not marry.) One Glaber, an 
Hiſtorian, ſays, that Otho married her. A certain 
circumſtance 1s, that after taking her to his bed, he 
contraſted an averſion for, and abandoned her. 

[o] Wonders have been related concerning Otho's - 
a 


de largus (16). To this, add what I have related 
nitence.] Tis related, that he ſometimes uſed to 


elſewhere (17) concerning his pilgrimages. 


OT TOBONTI (PETER) a Venetian, was Pope in the 17th Century, under the name 
of Alexander VIII. Mark Ottoboni his father, high Chancellor of Venice, purchaſed 
Patents of Nobility, which coſt him an hundred thouſand Ducats in 1646. Peter Otto- 
boni having gone through a courſe -of ſtudies, firſt at Venice, and afterwards: in Padua, 
and taken his Doctor of Law's degree in the laſt of thoſe two cities, went to Rome at 
twenty years of age. Under Pope Urban VIII. he had the Governments of Terni, 
Rietti, Citta, Caſtellana, and the employment of Auditor of the Rota. In 1652 he 
was raiſed to the Purple by Innocent X. and two years after was made Biſhop of Breſcia. 
He was Datary under Alexander VII. and at laſt elected Pope, October 6, 1689, in the 
room of Innocent XI. (a). The war, which was lighted up with great fury between 
the houſes of Auſtria and France, contributed very much to the election of Ottoboni 
becauſe thoſe Cardinals who were neuter, too juſtly feared to endanger the Romiſh Reli- 
gion, in caſe they ſhould chuſe as Pope a perſon who was born a fabje& of the King of 
Spain, as the late Pope was, whoſe partiality againſt France had done infinite ſervice to 
the Proteſtants. They therefore imagined that Ottoboni, who was a perſon qualified for 
the papal throne, would ſuit the then preſent juncture of affairs better than any other per- 
ſon, becauſe he was a Venetian. The only advantage France gained by this election was, 
Pope Alexander VIII. ſollicited the Venetians ſo ſtrongly to engage in war with the 
Turks; and aſſured to procure them ſuch mighty ſuccours, that he quite put a ſtop to the 
peace which the Emperor would fain have concluded with the Port, in order to have an 
opportunity of employing all his troops againſt the French, 
der VIII. devoted his whole thoughts to the aggrandizing of his family [A]. He was 


[A4 Alexander devoted his whole thoughts to the rable funeral on it. Perha 


Pope Ottoboni's very 


e only motive which 


de I Empire, book was made a Kingdom by that Emperor, as I obſerved in the article of Bo. ESLAS I. (% Calviſus, 


ad ann. 1001. 
Chriſti, 


would not cite, as an indication of his devotion, the cloths in which 2 8 
eatr. Hift, p. 


m. 886. 


(16) Dithmar. 
lib. 4. cited by 
Maimbourg, De- 
; 9 cadence de I Em- 
cepta quinta feria jejunium producens, in eleemoſynis val. fire, p. 12.8. 


(17) Article 
BortrsLas I. 


remark [A]. 


In other reſpects, Alexan- : 


(1) Florus, lib. 2. 


C. 


epiſt. 9. 


aggrandixing of his family.) What is ſaid of beaſts; 
that no bites are more dangerous than thoſe when 
they are dying, may very juitly be ſaid of Nepotiſm. 
Ut quam maxime mortiferi ofſe morſus ſolent morientium 
 beftiarum fic plus negotii fuit cum ſemiruta Carthagine 
quam integra (i), 1.e. * As beaſts, when dying, 
« uſe to give the moſt deadly bites ; ſo Carthage, 
15» « when half deſtroyed, gave more trouble than 

«. when in its flouriſhing State.” To which I may 

add the following werds of Seneca“. In gladiato- 
Seneca, controv. pjbus quoque conditio dura victoris eff cum moriente ſug- 

nantis, Nullum mag is adverſarium timeas quam 2 
wivere non poteſt occidere poteſl. Concitatiſſima eft rabies 
in deſperatione, & morte ultima in furorem animus impel- 
litur, i. e. It is a hard condition, in the combats 
of the gladiators, that the victor ſhould be obliged 
to fight with a dying man. No adverſary ought 
« to be dreaded more than a man who cannot hve, 
« but may kill. * * inſpires the moſt furious 
« rage; and the ſoul When expiring, is rouſed to 
« madneſs.” Nepotiſm being brought very low un- 
der Pope Alexander VIII. it collected all its ſtrength, 
in order to be the more capable of devouring. It 
might be ſaid of the uncle; he is old, and makes 


) See the Me- haſte, becauſe he knows his time to be ſhort. Me- 


nagiana, p 208. nage uſed to tell a ſtory that will come very 2 


Dutch edit. 


+ 


count the whole 
tw -aty--our 


hours of the na- fat he did not boſe any time in advancing his family. 


here. Alexander VIII. 3 elected at 

. ſeventy nine years of age, and having preferred all his 
T2 — 4 in three weeks time, aſted one of his principal 
Demeſticks what the world ſaid of him. He replied, 


tural Coy, und] gays the Pope, oh ! oh! ſono vinti tre hore e mezza, 


and do not di- 
Vioe it, as we do, 


"tis half an hour after three and twenty (2) T. Io act 


advanced age, was not 
3 him to make ſuch diſpatch in enriching 
is whole family. He conſidered, perhaps, that 
length of time had made the people of Rome for- 
get, in ſome meaſure, the wild diſorders that flowed 
trom Nepotiſm, they not having appeared during the 
long reign of Innocent XI. Conſequently, the mur- 
murs of the people might be very much leſſened in 
that reſpect ; and he was to govern ſubjefts who had 
enjoyed an interval of repoſe and tranquility after 
their former fatigues. This calls to my memory 
the knaviſh arts of flatterers ; and the great dexterity 
with which, like true jugglers, they whirl about the 
moſt ſacred things. But in order that this criticiſm, 
which is not my own, may have greater weight and 
authority, I have copied it from. a. book printed at 
Paris, and allowed of by the licenſer (3). Among 
the applauſes (4) which he beſtows on Innocent (3) Journ. des 
XI. that on which he expatiates the moſt, is, his Savans, for 
keeping his Nephews in a ä ſtation, in imi- Decemb. 15, 
* tation of our Saviour, who knew no other relations er 4 bas 
than thoſe no #5 his father's will. Alexander t. 
« VIII. havin views quite con to thoſe (1; 
« of his 5 Palatius found . way to Ee 
« juſtify the ſollicitous care with which he heaped thor of a work, 
« up wealth and honours on his relations; and af- in 5 vols folio, 


« ſerts, that in this point alſo the Pope in queſtion Pfioted at Venice, 


« had followed our Saviour's example, who honoured — 


« his relations, according to the fleſh, with the 
« ticipation of his Prieſthood, and intruſted them verum 
« with the diſpenſation of his Goſpel : ſo fruitful is | 
« eloquence in inventions, when the paſſions of per- 


ar- Pontrficum Roma- 


into WG twelve 
hours. Ren vy 
the Tranſlator. 


in the mauwmner he did, with regard to an abuſe which 
luis ſucceſſor was to aboliſh, was beſtowing an honou- 


4 


« irregularities in their conduct to be excuſed.” 


« ſons in power are to be flattered, or the. greateſt 5 
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() See Ad Eru- 


dit ar. i691, p. 
151. 


(6) It contains 
C6 pages, amo, 
in my edition, 
Which is the 2d. 
The title bears, 


according to the 


edition printed in 
Thculouſe, 169 3, 


OT W 


very little affected with the diviſions which prevailed between the Courts of Rome and 


France BJ. He did but amuſe the Miniſters of Lewis XIV. and ſhewed on a ſudden, 
By the promulgation of a Bull, little before his death [CJ, that he had only laughed at 
them. The French, in hopes of gaining his favour, changed their note: they had ſaid 
few advantageous things, for ſome time, of Innocent XI. and afterwards had ſpoke a 
great many very ill things of him; but the Poets and Orators began to reſume their pane- 


gyrical vein in favour of his ſucceſſor. But they found that, to proceed on ſurer grounds, 
it would be neceſſary for them to ſquare their conduct, in the article of applauding, ac- 
cording to the maxim which Solon adviſed mankind to obſerve, in order to pronounce or 
determine with reſpect to the felicity of a perſon [DJ. Cardinal Peter Ottoboni was fo 
far advanced in years, at the time of his being advanced to the Papal Chair, that it is no 
wonder he enjoyed but a ſhort reign, it being but of fifteen or ſixteen months, this 


Pontif dying the firſt day of February 1691. 


A prediction, which has very much the 


air of an impoſture, was ſpread concerning his death [E]. 


[B] He was very litth affected with the diviſions 
which prevailed between the Courts of Rome and France.] 
And yet the affair in queſtion was of ſo much impor- 
tance, as to require a ſpeedy concluſion : and had 
Alexander VIII. been as zealous for the intereſt of 
St. Peter's chair, as for thoſe of his family, his re- 
ſlection on the ſhort time he had to live, would have 

rompted him to put an end as ſoon as poſſible to the 
Jivibons with regard to France, rather than make a 
quick diſpatch in enriching his family. By — 8 
ing this, he left his ſucceſſor the glory of re- eſtabli 
ing in France the Pope's authority on its antient 
foot; which would have been impoſſible, had he 
ſtayed till the King of France was at pœuce with his 
neighbours. True policy required, that the Court 
of Rome ſhould take advantage of the tickliſh State 
of the affairs in France ; and this Innocent did with 
great ſkill. Certain Fanaticks, who had declared, 
that the league formed againſt France in 1688 would 
be fatal to the Papal throne ; and that the approach- 
ing deſtruction of Popery would begin by the refor- 
mation of the French Court, are very much out, 
ſince France, by that league, is become more popiſh 
than it was in 1682 and 1688 ; and conſequently 
Popery has repaired one of its breaches. Fooliſh 
are they who give credit to ſuch creatures. See the 
article of BRaunBom, remark [C}. . 

[CJ] By the promulgation of a Bull a little before his 
death.] This bull was ready the fourth of Auguſt 
1690, it being dated that day ; but it was not pub- 
liſhed till the zoth of January 1691. It fulminates 
whatever was tranſacted in prejudice to the Pope's 
authority, in the aſſembly of the Clergy of France, 
Anno 1682. The reaſon of that Bull's not being 
publiſhed ſooner, was, the Pope was deſirous of 
amuſing Lewis XIV. of gaining ſome advantages 
by him ; but when he found he had one foot in the 
grave, he obſerved no farther meaſures, and let fly 
his Bull. This was of great benefit to the ex- 
pounders of St. Malachi : they did not know how to 
apply to Peter Ottoboni the ſymbol panitentia glorioſa, 
which concerns him in the predictions of that pre- 
tended Prophet. They were not content with ſay- 
ing, that this Pope had been elected on St. Bruno's 
day ; or that his name was Peter, though the pre- 
tence of thoſe two Saints was very glorious ; this, I 
ſay, they looked upon as too forced and far fetched: 
but the Bull gave occaſion to ſay, that Alexander 
VIII. had at laſt gloriouſſy repented of the indul- 

ence he had ſhown to the Court and Clergy of 
Pane (5). I obſerve here, that the decree of the 
inquiſition dated December 7, 1690, againſt thirty 
one propoſitions, vexed the Divines of the Gallican 
Church, See the letter written by an Abbot to a 
Prelate of the Court of Rome (6). | 

DD] This maxim, which Solon adviſed mankind to ob- 
ſerve, in order to pronounce or determine with regard to 
the felicity of a perſon.) This maxim is, that we 
cannot judge of a man's happineſs, till after his 
death ; for thoſe who appear to us happy, ſhall per- 


5 
— 


haps be reduced to the. extreams of miſery before 


they leave the world. Ovid has finely expreſſed this 
thought of Solon. 


Sed ſcilicet ultima ſemper 
Exfpetanda dies homini : dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, ſupremaque funera debet (7). 


That is, 


But no frail man, however great or high, 
Can be concluded bleſt before he die. 
ADbDISON. 


The fickleneſs or depravity of the human heart, 
ſhould induce us not to praiſe a man till after his 
death. By this caution we ſhall ſave ourſelves the 
inconveniency of changing our note, and many 
other things. Salvian was not ignorant of this 
maxim ; he obſerving, that wiſdom is applauded in 
the iſſue of things; and that it cannot be praiſed in 
childhood, in youth, or in proſperity, becauſe in 
thoſe circumſtances, all is applauded that is dubious. 
That whatever is liable to change, cannot be ſafely 
commended, c. That a thing, whoſe condition is 
no longer douhtful, will deſerve a true applauſe ; 
encomiums being then durable, when the merits of 
the thing applauded cannot be loſt. Sapientia (8), 
inquit ſermo divinus, in exitu canitur. Cur eam non 
dixit cani in pueritia, non in juventute, non in flatu re- 
rum incolumium, non in proſperitatibus ſecundorum ? 
Scilicet quia in his omnibus quicquid laudatur incertum 


eff. Vuam diu enim quis 8 mutationi, non poteſt 


cum ſecuritate laudari. Et ideo, ut ait, ſapientia in 
exitu canitur. Exiens enim quis de incertis periculorum, 
certum merebitur evaſa omni rerum wvarietate ſuffragium : 
quia tune labilis & firma laus eft, quando meritum non 
poterit jam perire laudati. Sapientia, inguit, in exitu 
canitur. 

[E] A prediction, which has very much the air of 
impoſture, wwas ſpread concerning his death.) A French- 
man, whoſe name I conceal, had written, from Ge- 
neva, to his friends in Holland, about the beginnin 
of the winter, in the year 1690, that a man in Milan 
went to his Confeſſor, and told him, that he found 
himſelf near his end; that he ſhould die in two days, 
his brother in four, the Pope at Chriſtmas, and the 
King of France at Eaſter. The Writer of this news 
added, that the two brothers died at the time ſpeci- 
hed. The inſtant they knew that the Pope was not 
dead at Chriſtmas, the news was dropt ; but it was 
revived during the ſiege of Mons (9); and, to give 


it the more weight, Chriſtmas day was no longer 
ſaid to be the time in which the Pope would die; 
but it was given out, that the man at Milan ſaid on- 


ly that the Pope would die in a few weeks. It were 
to be wiſhed that ſome perſon had taken the pains to 
keep an exact account of this kind of eee. 
Had they been ſet down annually, in our chronicles, 
we perhaps ſhould not be ſo liable, at this time, to 
be impoſed upon by them. | | As 


t& OTWAY (THOMAS), an eminent tragick writer, was ſon. of Mr. Humphrey 
Otway, Rector of Wolbeding in Suſſex, and was born at Trottin in that County, on the 3d 
of March 1651. He was educated in Wykeham's ſchool near Wincheſter, and became 
a Commoner of Chriſt Church in Oxford in the beginning of the year 1669. Ha left 


the Univerſity without a degree, and retired to London, where he not only. e 


Vo I. VIII, 


T 


(7 Ovid. Me- 
tamorp. lib. 3+ 
v. 135. 


(8) Salvian. cen- 
tra Awvaritiam, 
lib, 4 p. m. 148. 


(9) In March, 


1691. 
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limſelf to poetry, but ſometimes acted in plays, whereby he ſupported himſelf, and 
ined the favour of Charles Fitz- Charles, Earl of Plymouth, one of the natural ſons of 
ing Charles II. In 1677 he went in the quality of a Cornet with the new-railed Engliſh 
forces deſigned for Flanders. But he returned from thence in very neceſſitous circum- 
ſtances A], and applied himſelf again to the writing of plays, and other poems [B]. 
He died at the ſign of the bull on Tower-Hill, April 14, 1685 3 and was interred in 
(s) Wood, Athens a vault under the Church of St. Clement Danes (a) He tranſlated out of French 
col. 781, 732 into Engliſh, The Hiſtory of Triumwvirates ,, the firſk part 1 Cæſar, Pompey, 
HE OG and Craffius ; the ſecond part of Auguſtus, Anthony, and Lepidus. Being 4 Faithful 
() Account of Colleftion from the beft Hiſtorians and other Authors, concerning that Revolution of the Roman 
the Engliſh ra- Government which happened under their Authority. London 1686 in 8 vo. Mr, Long- 
matick Poets, F. baine (+) tells us, that «+ his genius in Comedy lay a little too much to Libertiniſm z but 
ford, 1691. in Tragedy he made it is buſineſs for the moſt part to obſerve the decorum of the Stage. 
« He was a man of excellent parts, and daily improved in his writing; but yet ſome- 
e times fell into plagiariſm as well as his contemporaries, and —_ uſe of Shakeſpear, to 
5 A * vol. 1. „tlie advantage of his purſe at leaſt, if not his reputation.“ r. Addiſon (c) obſerves, 
that our Author has followed nature in the Language of his Tragedy, and therefore ſhines 
in the paſſionate Parts more than any of our Engliſh Poets. As there is ſomething familiar 
and domeſtick in the Fable of his Tragedy, more than in thoſe of any other Poet, he bas 
little pomp, but great force in his expreſſions. For which reaſon, though he has admirably 
ſucceeded in the tender and melting part of his Tt ngedies, he fometimes falls into too great a 
familiarity of phraſe in thoſe, which, by Ariſtotle's rule, ought to have been raiſed and ſu 
ported by the dignity of expreſſion. It has been obſerved by others, that this Poet bas founded 
his Tragedy of Venice Preſerved on ſo wrong 4 Plot, that the greateſt characters in it are 
thoſe of Rebels and Traitors. Had the Hero of bis Play diſcovered the ſame good qualities 
in the defence of his country, that he ſhewed for its ruin and ſubverſion, the audience could 
not enough pity and admire him. But as be is now repreſented, we can only ſay of bim 
what the Roman Hiſtorian ſays of Catiline, that his fall would have been glorious, 
(fi pro patria ſic concidiſſet) had he fo fallen in the ſervice of his country, Mr. Charles 
— and Gildon (d) ſtiles Mr. Otway a Poet of the firſt magnitude, and tells us (e), that « he 
lleftrated,y. 201. 6 was a perfect maſter of the Tragick Paſſions, and draws them every where with a juſt 
edit, Lond. 1721» < and natural ſimplicity, and therefore never fails to raiſe ſtrong emotions in the ſoul. 
% Ibid. p. 211. * But that Mr. Dryden, who affects a quite different ſtyle, and Idom or never touches 8 
« the paſſions, for moſt part of his time he commonly expreſſed a very mean, if not ws 
« a contemptible opinion of OTway, though at laſt, eſpecially in his Preface to du 
« Freſuoy, he declared in his favour ; and yet even here he could not but throw in ſome 
t exceptions againſt his diction,” The paſſage of Mr. Dryden is as follows : «+ To 
« expreſs the paſſions, which are ſeated on the heart by outward ſigns, is one great 
«« precept of the painters, and very difficult to erform. In poetry, the very ſame 
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« paſſions and motions of the mind are to be expreſſed; and in this conſiſts the principal » 
« difficulty, as well as the excellency of that art. This (ſays my Author) is the gift of 17 
« Jupiter; and to ſpeak in the ſame heathen language, we call it the gift of our Apollo, 5 


« not to be obtained by pains or ſtudy, if we are not born to it, For the motions, 
« which are ſtudied, are never fo natural, as thoſe, which break out in the height of a 


« real 
[A] Returned fron thence in dery neceſſitous circum- the Duke's theatre. Printed at London, 1680, in 4to, 


flances.) The Earl of Rocheſter, in his Scſion of the and dedicated to the Lord Viſcount Falkland. A 
{x) See the Poems Poets (i), repreſents his diſtreſſed condition in the fol- great part of this tragedy is borrowed from Shake- 


of Fobn, Earl ef lowing lines. | ipear's Romeo and Fuliet. 7. The Orphan ; or, The J 
wo | | unhappy Marriage, 3 tragedy, a8ted at the Duke's 75 
3 Tom Otway came next, Tom Shadwell's dear Zany, theatre. Printed at London, 1680, in 4to, and de- 55 
And fevear: 7 heraics he aurites beſt of any : dicated to her Royal Highneſs the Ducheſs of York. FT 
Don Carlos his pockets ſo amply had filPd, | This tragedy is founded on a novel, called, Erglz6 74 
That his mange wwas quite cur d, and his lice were all Adventures: fee the hiſtory of Brandon, p. 17 (2). (2) Langbaine FE 
2 Wa | 8. The Soldier's Fortune, a comedy, ated at the Account of the : 12 
But Apollo had ſeen his face on the ſtage, Duke's theatre. Printed at London, 1681, in 4to. EN dramaric 4 

And prudently did not think fit to engage It is dedicated to Mr. Bentley, the Bookſeller, is, Poti, P. 398, 

The ſcum of a play-houſe, for the prop of an age. as he ſays, a fort of acquittance for the money he re- 299- 3 


<p | | ceived for the copy. . Langbaine obſerves (3), that | 
[q Hi 722 and other poems.) His plays are as fol- there are ſeveral paſſages in this play, that have been (3) 1bid- p. 399- 
low. 1. Acibiades, a tragedy, acted at the Duke's touched before 7 others ; of which that Writer gives 
theatre. London 1675, in 4to, dedicated to Charles, inſtances. 9. Fenice preferoed ; or, A Plot diſcovered, 
Earl of Middlefex. 2. Doi Carhs, Prince of Spain, a tragedy, acted at the Duke's theatre. Printed at 
a tragedy, acted at the Duke's theatre. Printed at London, 1682, in 4to, and dedicated to the Ducheſs 
London 1676, in 4to, and dedicated to the Duke of of Portſmouth. 10. The Atheiſt ; or, The ſecond part | 
York. 3. Titus and Bervice, a tragedy, acted at the of rhe Soldier's Fortune, a comedy, acted at the Duke's 4 
Duke's theatre. Printed at London, 1677, in 4to. theatre. Printed at London, 1684, in 4to, and de- 75 
It conſiſts of three acts. 4 Cheats of Scapin, a farce, dicated to the Lord Fland, eldeſt ſon to the Marquis 
ated at the Duke's theatre, and printed with Titus of Halifax. Beſides theſe plays, he wrote ſeveral 
& Birehfre, and dedicated to John, Earl of Rocheſter. poems, ' wiz. The Poet's Complaint to his Muſe ; or, A 
his fare is tranſkited from Moliere. 5. Freend/bip Satyr againſl Libell. London, 1680, in to, Wind- 
in Fa/cion, | a comedy, acted at the Duke's theatre. for-Ca le; or, A Monument to our late Sovereign King 
inted at London, 1678, in 4to, and dedicated to Charles II. of ever bleed Memory, London, 1685, 
Arles, „ Dorſet and Middleſex. 6. The in gto. An Epiſtle to R. D. printed in the —— 
una Fall of Caius Marius, a tragedy, acted at Pots, containing a new * n of Virgil Eclogues, 
Liu 5 . | Ovid. 
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<« rea] paſſion. Mr. Otway poſſeſſed this part as thoroughly as any of the antients or 
« moderns. I will not defend every thing in his Venice Preſerv'd; but I muſt bear 
this teſtimony to his memory, that the paſſions are truly touched in it, though perhaps 
<« there is ſomewhat to be deſired both in the grounds of them, and in the height and 
elegance of expreſſion. But nature is there, which is the greateſt beauty.“ Mrs. 
Barry, the celebrated actreſs, uſed to ſay, that in her part of Monimia in the Orphan, 
ſhe never ſpoke theſe three words, Ab ! poor Caftalio ! without tears: upon which occa- 


71 


ſion Mr. Gildon obſerves (/), that all that pathetick force had been loft, if any more cord. 


had been added, and the Paet would have ſtriven in vain to heighten them, by the addition 
of figures of ſpeech ; ſince the beauty of thoſe three ＋ ſimpie words is ſo great by the force 


of Nature, that they muſt have been weakened and obſcured by the moſt ſhining flower; of 
Rhetorick. | 


Ovid's Elegies, Odes of Horace, &c. London, 1684, polytus, printed in the Tranſlation cf Ovid Fpiſiler, 
ig 8vo, in which is inſerted our Author's tranſlation by ſeveral hands. London, 1681, in 8vo. He wrote 
of the 16th Ode of Horace. He tranſlated likewiſe the Prologue to Mrs. Behr's City Heireſs ; or, Sir V- 
from Latin into Engliſh, The Epiſtle of Phardra to Hig- mathy Treat- All, printed at London, 1682, in to. T 


t& OVERBURY (THOMAS), fon of Nicholas Overbury of Bourton on the Hill 
near Morton in Marſh in Glouceſterſhire, Eſq; by Mary his wife, daughter of Giles 
Palmer of Compton-Scorfen in the pariſh of Ilmington in Warwickſhire (a), was born 
at Compton-Scorten in the houſe of his grandfather by the mother's ſide, about the year 
158 1. In Michaelmas Term 1595 he became a Gentleman Commoner of Queen's Col- 


lege in Oxfordſhire, where he made a great progreſs in logick and philoſophy (b), and , Wood, «5 


November 15, 1598, took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (c); which being compleated 
by determination in the Lent following, he left the Univerſity, and ſettled for a time in 
the Middle-Temple, where he had been before entered in order to ſtudy the Municipal 
Law. He afterwards travelled for ſome time, and returned a moſt accompliſhed perſon (d). 
About the time of the Coronation of King James I. he contracted an intimate acquaintance 
with Sir Robert Carr, Knight of the Bath ; who ſoon after being taken into great fa- 
vour with his Majeſty, he not only procured Mr. Overbury to be knighted at Greenwich 


ſupra, 


June 19, 1608, but likewiſe his father to be made one of the Judges in Wales (e). Sir (0 Item, ib. 


Thomas perceiving the great familiarity between his patron Carr, now made Viſcount 
Rocheſter, and the Lady Frances, daughter of Thomas Earl of Suffolk, and wife of Ro- 
bert Earl of Eſſex, was fo much diſpleaſed at it, knowing the Lady to be a woman of no 
clear character, that he endeavoured to diſſuade the Viſcount from keeping her company, 
or entertaining; any thoughts of marrying her [4]. The Viſcount reſenting this advice, 
diſcovered what he had ſaid to the Lady, who reſolved upon his deſtruction, and con- 
ſulted with her uncle the Earl of Northampton, who was privy to the intrigue between 
her and the Viſcount, It was at laſt determined to diſpatch Sir Thomas with poiſon, 
which not being ſo convenient to be done in a publick place, the Viſcount and Earl con- 
trived to exaſperate the King againſt him, that when he was impriſoned, they might have 
the better opportunity of executing their deſign (5). 
the King wanting to ſend an Embaſſador ro Flanders, according to ſome, to France or 
Ruſſia, according to others, the Viſcount recommended to him Sir Thomas Overbury ; 
and his Majeſty immediately agreed to the choice of him. The Viſcount, under ſhew of 
friendſhip, imparted the King's intentions to Sir Thomas, but diſuaded him from accept- 
ing of that employment, ſince it might hinder him from a better way of advancement, 
promiſing him to ſoften his Majeſty, if he ſhould be diſpleaſed with his refuſal of that 
poſt. He then went to the King, and artfully incenſed him againſt Sir Thomas for his 
refuſing to obey his Majeſty's command ; and'that Gentleman was for his contempt com- 
mitted to the Tower, April 21, 1613 (g) [BJ. Here he lay in cloſe confinement, till he 


was 


[A] Endeawoured to diſſuade the Viſcount from keep- 


« Lord reply'd, (bewitched with the love of the 
ing her c 


It happened about this time, that 


any, or entertaining any thoughts of marryin 
her.] * Hyde, the King's Council, 44 che 
arraignment of Richard Weſton at Guildhall, Lon- 
don, November 19, 1615, obſerved (1), that “ Sir 
« Thomas Overbury having divers times difſuaded 
the Earl, then Viſcount Rocheſter, from ſeeking 
by any means to procure marrying with the Coun- 
« teſs of Eſſex, to which he ſaw the Earl too much 
« inclined; having very earneſt conference with the 
« Earl one night in private in the gallery at White- 
„hall concerning his intendments, perceiving the 
« 'Earl that time too much to deſire that unlawful 


of the Papers of conjunction, in the ardency of his fervent affection 


Sir Francis Ba- 
con, the King's 
Attorney Gene- 
ral, p. 20, 21, 


«dit. Lond. 1651. 


« unto the Earl, and the great preſcience of future 
„ miſery it would inevitably bring unto him (his 
„ well-beloved Lord and Friend) uſed ſpeeches to 
to this effect: Well, my Lord, if you marry ther filthy 
4 ut ; honour and your- 

woman, you will utterly ruin your your 
elf. You ſhall never db it 7 mine advice or conſent, 
« and if you do, you had be/f hok to ſfland fall, Mv 


© Counteſs, and moved with the words of Sir Tho- 
% mas Overbury for ſlighting hei) My own legs are 
« ſtreight and ſtrong enough to bear me up: but in faith, 
« [avill be even with you for this; and ſo parted 
« from him in a great rage. This conference was 
« overheard by ſome in an adjoining room, and their 
«« depoſitions for the truth hereof were read in court. 
Although this conference moved the Earl to ſuch 
« 2 ſudden choler, yet it ſeemed Sir Thomas Over- 
<« bury conceited it not to be otherwiſe than a ſudden 
« extreme diſtemperature or paſſion, and not a final 
« concluſion of their boſom friendſhip, in which 
« the Earl ſeemed as reciprocal as before, howſoever 
in his double dealing it ſeemed to be clearly other- 

n 21,1613.) 8 
Committed to the Waber, 121, 1613.) Sir 
Hr Wotton, in a letter of 1 Sir Eamendd Ba- 
con, dated Thurſday, St. George's Eve, 1613 (2), 
writes thus: The Count was Full of diſcourſe and 
« expeQation, that the King being now difincum- 
| | * bered 


(2) Religuiæ 
Moettenianæ, p. 
408, 409, 410. 
ral, p.20, 2172. 
edit, Lond, 1651. 


(3) Rocheſter. 


te bered of the care of his daughter, would towards 
this feaſt of St. George, fill up either all, or ſome 
at leaſt of thoſe places, that had laid vacant ſo 
long, and had been in this time of their emptineſs, 
a ſubje of notorious oppoſition between our great 
« Viſcount (3), and the houſe of Suffolk. Thus, I 
« ſay, ran the opinion, when yeſterday, about fix a 
„clock at evening, Sir Thomas Overbury, was 
from the Council-chamber, conveyed by a Clerk 
« of the Council, and two of the guard, to the 
Tower, and there, by warrant conſigned to the 
« Lieutenant, as cloſe 123 Which both by 
« the ſuddenneſs, like a ſtroke of thunder, and more 
e by the quality and relation of the perſon; breed - 
« ing in the beholders (whereof by chance I was 
one) very much amazement, and being likely in 
{ome proportion, to breed the like in the hearers, 
I will adventure, for the ſatisfying of your thoughts 
about it, to ſet down the forerunning and leading 
cauſes of this accident, as far as in ſo ſhort a time 
I have been able to wade in ſo deep a water. It is 


* conceived, that the King hath a good while been 


« much diſtaſted with the ſaid Gentleman, even in 
his own nature, for too ſtiff a carriage of his for- 
tune; beſides that ſcandalous offence of the Queen 
« at Greenwich, which was never but a palliated 
« cure. Upon which conſiderations, his Majeſty 
« reſolving to ſever him from my Lord of Rocheſler, 
« and to do it not diſgracefully or violently, but in 
« {ome honourable faſhion, he commanded, not lon 
ſince, the Archbiſhop, by way of familiar a8 
« courſe, to propound unto him the Ambaſſage of 
« France, or of the Arch- duke's court, whereof the 
4 one was ſhortly to be changed, and the other at 
the preſent vacant. In which propoſition, it ſeem- 
« eth, though ſhadowed under the Archbiſhop's 
« good- will, that the King was alſo contented ſome 
Perle light ſhould be given him of his Majeſty's in- 
« clination unto it, grounded upon his merit. At 
« this the fiſh did not bite; whereupon the King 
« took a rounder way, commanding my Lord Chan- 
« cellor, and the Earl of Pembroke, to propound 
« jointly the ſame unto him, (which the Archbiſhop 
« had before moved) as immediately from the King; 
« and to ſweeten it the more, he had (as I hear) an 
offer made him of aſſurance, before his going, of 
the place of Treaſurer of the Chamber, which he 
« expeCteth after the death of the Lord Stanhope, 
„% whom belike the King would have drawn to ſome 
« reaſonable compoſition. Notwithſtanding all which 
« motives and impulſives, Sir Thomas Overbury re- 
« fuſed to be ſent abroad, with ſuch terms, as were 
« by the Council interpreted pregnant of contempt, 
« in a caſe where the King had opened his will; 
« which refuſal of his, I ſhould, for my part, eſteem 
« an eternal diſgrace to our occupation, if withal, I 
did not conſider how hard it is to pull one from the 
** boſom of a favourite. Thus you ſee the point, 
upon which one hath been committed, ſtandin 
in the ſecond degree of power in the Court, an 
* conceiving (as himſelf told me but two hours be- 
fore) never better than at that preſent of his own 
«« fortunes and ends. Now in this whole matter, 
there is one main and principal doubt, whether 
this were done without the participation of my 
Lord of Rocheſter ; a point neceſſarily infolding 
to different conſequences ; for were it done with- 
„out his knowledge, we mult ex of himſelf 


either a decadence or a ruin; if not, we muſt 


(4) Vol. 3. p- 
447+ edit. Lond. 
1725. in folio. 


then expect a reparation by ſome other great pub- 
lick ſatisfaction, whereof the world may take as 
much notice. Theſe clouds a few days will clear. 
In the mean while I dare pronounce of Sir Tho- 
„ mas Overbury, that he ſhall return no more to 
« his ſtage, unleſs Courts be governed every year by 
a new philoſophy, for our old r will not 
« bear it.” Mr. John Packer, in a letter to Sir 
Ralph Winwood, then Embaſſador in Holland, da- 
ted at London, April 22, 1613, and printed in 
Winwood's Monuriah of State (4), writes thus: Ve- 
« fterday about ſix of the clock, my Lord Chancel- 
„lor, and my Lord of Pembroke, were employed by 
e the King to ſpeak with Sir Thomas Overbury, and 
« to make him an offer of an Ambaſſage into the 
=" 


OVE 


was diſpatched by poiſon September the 15th following, and his body was interre 


Low Countries or France, which he would. 
„ Whereto he made anſwer, that he was not capa- 
ble of ſuch employment for want of language, 
nor able to undergoe it by reaſon of his weakneis, 
& being ſo exceedingly troubled with the ſpleen, 
that if he had a long letter to write, he was feign 
« to give over. 'Therefore he ſhould not be fit to 
« attend any buſyneſs, as in accepting this offer he 
* muſt be forced to do. And whereas it was al- 
“ leadged, that his Majeſty intended this for his good 
« and preferment, he would not leave his country 
« for any preferment in the world. Some ſay, he 
« added ſome other ſpeech, which was very ill 
ce taken; but what it ſhould be I cannot yet learm 
« But not to trouble your Lordſhip with length, this 
report being made to the King, he ſent my Lord 
« g — for the Lords, who were in Councill, 
« (my Lord Chancellor ſtaying ſtill with his Majeity,) 
* to whom he declared, when they were come, that 
« he could not obtaine ſo much of a Gentleman, and 
« one of his ſervants, as to accept an honorablc 
imployment from him. In conclution he gave them 
„order to ſend for him, and to ſend him to the 
„% 'Tower, where he is cloſe priſoner. I leave all 
«* circumſtances and preambles to your Lordſhip. 
Now for my Lord of Rocheſter, who had but new 
ly begun to leave his chamber, he knew nothing till 
* all was done and he gone; which your Lordſhip 
may imagine did much perplex him. But that 
evening my Lord of Pembroke and Sir Henry 
« Nevill were with him, and ſo were againe 
morning, who have given him ſo good 2 
that if che follows it, as I hope he will, all this 
« will be well with him, and no hurt to his friend. 
Thus in haſt I have but only given your Lordſhip 
« a taſte of this buſyneſs, which your Lordſhip ſhall 
hear more particularly by the report of others.” 
Mr. John Chamberlaine likewiſe in a letter to Sir 
Ralph Winwood, dated at London May 6, 1613 (5), 
writes as follows: The true cauſe of Sir Thomas Over- 
bury's committing to the Tower, was a contemptuous an- 
fewer, and refuſing of forreign imployments offered him in 
the King's name; and eſpecially that he inſiſted, that 
the King could not in law nor juſtice force him to forſake 
his country. But ſome ſay, he was moſt urged to that of 
Muſcovy, which drave him to that peremptory and un- 
mannerly anſwer. Indeed we have great doings in hand, 
and flrange projects for that place, which I doubt will 
all prove diſcourſes in the air, for they be grounded upon 
certaine 22 of ſome oft he Nobility to an Englicb Mer- 
chant about two years ſince; but tempora mutantur, and 
the caſe is much altered there fince that time. Yet the 
King apprehends the buſyneſs very earneſtly, and hath 
cauſed Sir Henry Nevill t confer with ſome of the 
Councill about it diverſe times ; wherein they ſay he hath 
ſhewed great ſufficiency, and diſcourſed at large hat 
commodity might ariſe by bringing the <vhole trade of 
Perfia and the inland parts of the Eaft Indies up the 
river Hydaſpes, and jo with a ſhort cut down the river 
Oxus into the Caſpian Sea, and then up the river Volga 
to a flraight of land, that will carry all into the river 
Deuina, that runs dewn to St. Nicholas and the town of 
Archangell, the ordinary port and ſtation of our ſhipping 
in thoſe parts. Theſe are goodly ſpecious diſcourſes of 
things not ſo eaſily done as ſpoken. For my part, I can 
never believe, that people wxill put themſelves ſo under 
the King's prutectiun, as to be governed by a deputy ; and 
abe can afford them no other. And if the matter ſhould 
come to any paſs, what a buſjneſs and charge it would be 
to tranſport thither twelve or fifteen thouſand men (which 
are ibe numbers ſpoken of ) you may judge. Some ſay, my 
Lord Rocheſter took Sir 'Thomas — committing 
to heart. Others talk as if it were a great diminution 
of his favour and credit; which the King doubting 
avould not have it ſo conſtrued; but the next day 
told the Council, that he meant him daily more grace 
and favour, as ſhould be ſeen in ſhort time; and that 
he taal more delight and contentment in his company 
and converſation than in any man's living. . . bers 
aua a ſpeech of a divorce to be proſecuted this term be- 
twixt the Earl of Eſſex and his Lady; and to that end 
he was content to confeſs (whether true or faigned) inſuf- 
ficiency in himſelf. But there happened an accident, that 
hath altered the caſe ; for ſhe having ſought out a cer- 
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tain wiſe woman had much conference with her ; and 
hhe (after the nature ſuch creatures) drawing much 
money from her, at laſt couſened her of a Feavell of great 
value; for which being apprehended and clapt up, ſhe 
accuſed the Lady of diverſe flrange queſtions and projets ; 
and in concluſion, that ſhe dealt with her for the making 
away of her Lord, as aiming at another mark, U 

wwhich ſcandal and flander, the Lord Chamberlaine and 
his friends think it not fit to proceed in the divorce. The 


ſame Gentleman in another letter to Sir Ralph Win- 
wood, dated at London June 10, 1613 (7), writes 
thus: Sir Thomas Overbury lyes ſtill by it, and 
for ought I hear is like ſoto do. . . . . The divorce 
« between the Earle of Eſſex and his Lady is on foot, 
and hath been argued twice or thrice at Lambeth 
« before certain Commiſſioners, but à huis cls. The 
« greateſt difficulty is, that though he be willing to 
« confeſs his inſuſficienoy towards her, yet he would 
have liberty to marry with any other, as being 
* maleficiatus only ad illam. Yet ſome Lawyers are 
of opinion, that if ſhe will take her oath, that 


he is impotent towards her, it will ſerve the turn; 


* whereof it is thought ſhe will make no bones, as 
«« preſuming that ſhe is provided of a ſecond : which 
Ny | mould never have ſuſpeted, but that I know 
he was with her three hours together within theſe 
* two days; which makes me ſomewhat to ſtagger, 
* and to think that t folks, to compaſs their 
% own ends, have neither reſpect to friends or fol- 
« lowers.” The Earl of Southampton in a letter to 
Sir Ralph Winwood, dated Auguſt 6, 1613 (8), 
writes . I perceive by your laſt letter that you have 
been of late particularly advertiſed of the proceedings in 
England, and how the buſyneſs, of which we af 
much to hear the concluſion, is ſtill in ſuſpence. 
difficulty alledged is the not having as then accommodated 
the matter of Sir Thomas Overbury, which many 
times bred diſturbance, and hindred the performance of 
the reſolution talen; and it is in vain to hope for any 
good iſſue of the other untill that be ſettled, which 1 
thinke to be done long ere this after this manner ; that 
upon his ſubmiſſion he ſhall have leave to travail, with a 
private intimation not to return until his Majeſtic's plea- 
fure be further known. And much adoe there hath been 
to keepe him from a publique cenſure of baniſhment and 
boſs of office ; ſuch a rooted hatred lyeth in the King's 
heart towards him. And that — being now removed, 
1 find the ſame confidence, that 1 left touching Sir Henry 
Neville Fart: hall be as glad of as any, but (as 1 
wrote before ) this often deferring hath made me doubtful. 
Of the Nullity (8) 1 ſee you heard as much as 1 
can write ; by which you may diſcern the power of a 
King with Judges; for of thoſe, which are now for it, 
I know ſome of them, when I was in England, were 
vehemently againſt, as the Biſhop of Ely (9) and Coven- 
try (10). For the buiſneſs itſelf, I proteſt I ſhall be glad, 
if it may lawfully, that it may go forward; though of late 
JI ade been fearful of the conſequence, and have had 
my fears encreaſed by the laſt letters, which came to me. 
But howfoever the manner of interpofing gives me no 
cauſe of contentment. 

I Here he lay inchſe confinement till be was diſpatch- 
ed by poiſon, September the 15th following, and his body 
was interred in the Tower-chapel the ſame day.] In the 
true and hiſtorical Relation of the poyſoning of Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury, cited in the Remark [A], we are in- 
formed (11), that Weſton was recommended by Sir 
Thomas Monſon, at the deſire of the Ceunteſs of 
Eſſex, to Sir Jer vas Elways, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
to be the keeper of Overbury. This Welton con- 
feſſed, that he had been a procurer and pander to 
that Lady, while ſhe was Counteſs of Eſſex, and the 
Viſcount Rocheſter. He being appointed Sir Tho- 
mas Overbury's keeper on the 6th of May 1613, 
would not ſuffer that Gentleman's Father, Brother, 
or any of his relations or friends to ſee him during 
his confinement, and agreed with Mrs. Turner, an 
agent of the Counteſs's, to adminiſter to Sir 'Thomas 
whatever ſhe ſhould ſend him. Accordingly having 
received from Mrs. Turner the ſame day a yellow 
poiſon called Re/acar in a viol, and carrying Sir 


Vor. VIII 


2 


Chapel the ſame day [C]. About two years after (H) the whole contrivance of his 
death was diſcovered, and ſeveral perſons being found guilty of, or conſenting to it, were 
afterwards executed, viz. Sir Fervas Elways, Lieutenant of the Tower, Richard Weſton 


and 


Thomas's ſupper in one hand, and the viol in the 
other, and meeting the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
he ſaid, Sir, ſhall I give it him now ? The Lieutenant 
anſwered, What ſhall you give him ? Weſton replied, 
As if you did not know, Sir. The Lieutenant blamin 

him, he carries the poiſon into an inner room, whi 

Weſton adminiſtered to Sir Thomas Overbury the 
gth of May in broth. This was proved by the 
confeſſion of Weſton and the Lieutenant. Weſton 
having given him this poiſon, which worked violently 
by vomits and purging ; he demanded his reward of 
Mrs. Turner, who replied, The man is not yet dead ; 


perfect your work, and you ſhall haue your hire. Sir 


Thomas Overbury by his cloſe imprifonment and 
poiſoning grew ſick, and having no friends ſuffered 
to viſit him, wrote to the Viſcount to procure his re- 
leaſement ; who anſwered, that the time would not 
permit, but as ſoon as poſſible he would haſten his 
deliv On the 5th of June the Viſcount wrote to 
him a letter, in which he ſent him a white powder, 
deſiring him to take it: I will make you, ſays he, 
more fick ; but fear not, 1 will make this a means for 


your delivery and for the recovery of your health. Sir 


Thomas took the powder, which worked upon him 
extremely, whereupon his ſickneſs grew more violent, 
this powder being poiſon, as Weſton confeſſed. Sir 
Thomas Overbury thus languiſhing, and being ſur- 
prized, that he could not in two months after taking 
this powder be releaſed, wrote to the Viſcount, re- 
2 his diſtreſſed condition, and reproaching 

is ip with forgetfulneſs; and his letter was to 
this ſe, as St. I homas's ſervants, who ſaw it, de- 
—— : Sir, 1 wonder you have not yet found means to effect 
delivery ; but I remember you ſaid you would be even 
with me, and ſo you are indeed. But afſure you, , my 
Lord, if you do not releaſe me, but ſuffer me thus to dis, my 
blood will be required at your hands. The Viſcount wrote 
to comfort him, and excuſed himſelf for not being able 
yet to procure his delivery. Sir 'Thomas after taking 
the powder languiſhed more and more ; and to com- 
fort him, ſome followers of the Viſcount were ſent to 
him daily in the name of his Lordſhip, and by the 
N of the Lady Eſſex, who told him, that 
it he defired any meats, which might be better pro- 
vided for him than thoſe in the Tower, he ſhould 
have them. This was three months after his impri- 
ſonment. He, according to the cuſtom of ſick per- 
ſons, deſired luſcious meats, tarts, and jellies ; which 
were provided by Mrs. Turner, with the knowledge 
of the Counteſs, and ſent to him, poiſoned with 
Mercury Sublimate, and Sir Thomas cat of them, 


73 


which increaſed his ſickneſs (2). After he had been (12) Ibid. p. 
five months in priſon, he wrote a letter to the Viſ- 22—23. 


count, a copy of which is in the Cotton Library. Titus 
B. VII. On the back of it the following words 
are written in the Lord Chief Juſtice Coke's own 


hand, Cop. Owerb. letter to Ro. And indeed, both 


the ſubject matter and the ſtyle ſufficiently evidence 
its Author, though it is plain, that the copier was 
not very correct in the tranſcribing it, there being 
ſeveral palpable miſtakes in it. As there is no date 
to it, it is pretty difficult to adjuſt the preciſe time 
when it was written, tho' one paſſage in it, where 
he mentions his being frve months a priſoner, makes 
it clear, that it was not long before his unhappy 
end, which it is not improbable this very letter 
might haſten. The letter is as follows. This 
* paper comes under ſeales, and therefore ſhall 
« be bold to ſpeake to you, as I uſed to do myſelf. 
] underſtand, that you told my brother, that my 
« unreverent ſtile ſhould make an alienation betwixt 
« you and me hereafter, at leaſt ſuch a one, as we 
« ſhould never be as we had been. With what face 
« could you tell him, that you would be leſſe to 
« me, to whome you owe more than to any ſoul 
« liveing, both for your fortune, underſtanding, and 
« reputation? One who loſt his fortune with Ignati, 
« entered into a quarrel with Niger, ſuffered five 
« months baniſiment, and now five months miſera- 
« ble impriſonment ; and now to make ſo poor a 
« pretence, to ſay you will alter toward me for the 

1 « ſtyle 


U 
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and James Frantlin, who attended Sir Thomas Overbury in his chamber, and gave him 
meats and broths, wherein the poifon was mingled z and Anne Turner, a phyfician's 
widow, who prepared the poifen. In May 1616, Carr, Earl of Somerſet, and the Lady 
Frances his Counteſs, were condemned to death for contriving the murder, and hiring the 


« ſtyle of my letters? Alas! this ſhift will not ſerve 
* to cover your vow, your ſacrificeing me to your 
woman, your holding a firm friendſhip with thoſe 
« that brought me hither, and keepe me heare, and 
not make it your firſt act of any good termes with 
« them to ſet me free, and reſtore me to yourſelf 
« againe. Arid you bid my brother Keep your intent 
« fecret, that you might fteale away with your 
« wickedneſs. But that ſhall not be; you and 1 
„ will come to à public tryal before all the friends I 
« have. They ſhall know what words have paſt 
53 r us heretofore of — — ** 2 theſe ; 
by J pray you, keep you my letters, that they may 
« fee ow en I fron your Lordſhip in my ſtyle. 
«« I ſhall be upon the racke, you at your eafe negli- 


genx of me, and I muſt ſpeak calmly. Yf Heaor | 


« of the Harlato be ſo infamous for betraying a 


and ſo quit a friend. But now I will confefs 5. — 
* ſo ſoon às I perceived how little (never name love) 
« human affection, how little compaſſion, (no, not 
« ſo much as the colt in Enfield Chace) when I heard 
„how, notwithſtanding my miſerie, you viſited your 
« woman, frizled your head never more curiouſly, 
* took care for hangings, and dayly were ſolicitous 
„ about your cloaths ; officious in waighting, could 
« preferve your cozeri and Gibbe ; held day-traffique 
« of letters with my enemies, without any turnin 

« it to my good ; ſent me nineteen ſects an 

* promiſes for my libertie, then at the beginning of 
« the next week, ſent me fortie frivolous account of 
« the miſcarriage of them, and ſo flip out of towne ; 
« and all this ill nature ſhewed by the man, whoſe 
« conſcience tells him, that truſting to him brought 
« me hither, and by him that conveighed all my 
« ſervice to Julius, and made hi valued by 
« his maiſter for it, and my ſhare to be priſon 
upon ſuch tearmes that never man ſuffered yer, nay 
% knoweth, that what he ſpeakes and writes hower- 
« ly, is mine, and yet _ him that ſowed that 
« in him, and upon whoſe floc}:e he ſpendes ; nay, 
« forget him, betwixt whom was nine years love, 


« and ſuch ſecrets of all kinds have paſted, and in 


« the noyance, my father and 'mother languiſhin 

« for me. My ſoul wiſheth ſhe might but Iye upon 
the boards to bear me company. My brother Lyc 
« overthrown by it, his aunt diſcharging him from 
« her houſe, which ſaved 1 I. a yeare. And he 
„that is the Author of all, and that hath more 
«© cauſe to love, yet. periſh for me, rather than ſee 
me periſh, to land ſtupid, and leeſe a jot of any 
« thing that concerns himſelf, go on and make 
6 — of one; nay, let my enemies play upon me, 
* ſend for tickets under my hand; ſo that, by God, 
„ ſince I came in, I have not found the advantage 
„ of a ſtrawe, by not ſo much as a ſervant in my 
extream ſickneſs, nor my friends free to ſpeake 
« my laſt wordes to. When I had obſerved this, the 
« bitterneſs of my ſoul cannot conceal itſelf in let- 
« ters; and that his wickedneſs may never die, I 
have all this vacation wrote the ſtory betwixt you 
and me, from the firſt hower to this day; what I 
found you at firſt; what I found you when I came; 
„how I loſt all the great ones of my countrye for 
« ſtudying your fortune, tion, and underſtand- 
* ing; how many hazards I have runn for you ; how 
« many Gentlemen, for giving themſelves to you, 
a ſtranger, are now left to the oppreſſion of their 
enemies; What ſecrets have paſt betwixt you and 
« me ; and then for the laſt part, how when you fell 
« in love with that woman, as ſoon as you had 
« wonne her by my letters, and after all the difficul- 
«« ties being paſt, then uſed your own for common 
« paſſages ; then you uſed your own, and never af- 
« ter, — denied, concealed, and jugled betwixt 
«« your man and yourſelf ; and upon that cauſe there 
« came many breaches at Huntington and New-Mar- 
« ket, and after at Whitehalf Thereupon you 
% made your vow, that I ſhould live in the Court, 
« was my friend, and many oaths, which are now 


perſons 


« fulfilled ; ſtayed me here when I would have been 
gone, and ſent for me twice that daythat I was caught 
in the trap; and long intending in your thoughts 
long agoe a marriage with that woman, deny'd 
„ fince me to enquire of her; would ſpeak ill of 
her yourſelf ; and having been now two months 
« reconciled to a league, not to have firſt, upon thoſe 
of theirs, made ſure my liberty and return; and 
* now it laſt, when we may eaſily live the reft of 
é our life in peace, and enjoy the remembrance of 
* troubles, now you leave me out, and take occafion 
upon unreſpective la , to ſay, von ri never be 
4% to me as 22 hin At theſe thenkety I have 
ſet down in a large difcourfe, and on Tueſday I 
made an end of wrighting it fair, and on Fryday 
© I have ſealed it up under eight ſeales, and ſent it 


| _ © by a friend of myne whome I dare truſt, takeing 
* ſtranger, your ſtorie ſhall be put down to betray, 


* his oath not to open if. I ſend to him, and then 
to all my friends Noble, and Gentlemen, and 

Women, and then to read it to them, and take 
copies of it; and vowde to have wrote the truthe. 
'Fhis, I thinke, you will not deny a worde. So 
thus, if you will deal thus wickedly with me, I 
have provided that, whether I die or live, your 
nature ſhall never die, nor leave to be the moſt 
« odious man alive.” 

Sir Thomas languiſhed till September 6. when 
Mrs. Turner procured an Apothecary's boy, for 20 J. 
to poiſon a glyſter, which was adminiſtred by the 
boy and Weſton to Sir Thomas upon the 7th o Sep- 
tember; who after that felt into a great extremi 
of vomiting and purging till he expired. At his 
death, his body appeared to be covered with blains 
and bliſters, which the Viſcount reported to be occa- 
fioned by the pox, though that imputation was fully 
removed by Sir 'Thomas's fervants, and other per- 
ſons, who depoſed, that before his impriſonment, 
he was of a clear and found body, and only had an 


iſſue in his left atm, in order to draw off the rheum 


and humours, which his continually fitting at his 
ſtudy ſubjected him to. None of his friends or rela- 
tions were permitted to fee his body, nor was it 
view'd by the Coroner, which is uſual when any pri- 
vate priſoner dies in the Tower; but it was inime- 
diately buried in a pit digged in a very mean place 
(13). 


are the two following Letters of the Earl o 


ampton to Sir Jervas Elways or Helwife, the Lieute- 
nant of the Tower. 


« Worthy Mr. Lieutenant, 
„My Lord of Rocheſter defiring to do the laſt 
« honour to his deceaſed friend, requires mie to de- 


„ fire you to deliver the wy 4. it Thomas Over- 
t 


« Gury to any friend of his, that deſires it, to do 
« him honour at his funeral. Herein my Lord 
e declares the conſtancy of his affection to the dead, 
« and the meaning that he had in my knowledge to 


„: have given his ſtrongeſt ſtraine at this time of 


« the King's being at Tiballes, for his delivery. I 
&« fear no impediment to this honoarable deſire of 
my Lord's but the unſweetneſs of the body, be- 
« cauſe it was reported, that he had ſome iſſues, and 
ein that caſe the keeping of him above mult needs 
« give more offence than it can do honour. 

Far is alſo, that the body is already buried upon 
« that cauſe whereof I wtite ; which being fo, it is 
« too late to ſet out folemnity. Which with my 
“ kind commendations I ende, and refte, | 


« Your affeckionate and aſſured friend, 
« H. Noaruaurrox.“ 


40 N care, that all reſpect be had to him, 
« that may be for the credit of his memory ; but yet 
« I wiſh withall, that you do very Gy enſorme 
« yourſelf, whether this grace hath been afforded 
| | « formerly 


- 


P. S. « You ſee my Lord's earneſt deſire with my 


(13) True and bi- 
n the Cotton Library, Titus, B. VII. fol. 464, &&c. ftorical Relation, 
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perſons concerned in it; but were afterwards pardoned by the King, and only baniſhed 
the Court. Sir Thomas Overbury was a man of admirable wit and learning, as appears 


from his writings [DJ]. He had a Nephew of both his names, who was a Knight, and 


Juſtice of Peace for the County of Glouceſter, and enjoyed the eſtate of the Overbury's 
at Bourton on the Hill in that County; which he fold about the year 1680 to Alexander 
Popham, Eſq; and afterwards retired to an eſtate of his at Adminton in Queinton Pariſh 
in Glonceſterſhire, where he died February 28, 1680, and was interred in Queinton 


« formerly to cloſe priſoners ; or whether you. may 
« grant my requelt in this caſe, who ſpeak out of 
> Ne ſenſe of my Lord's affection, though I be a 
« Counſellor, without offence or prejudice. For I 
« would be loath to draw either you or myfelf into 


* cenſure, now I have well thought of the matter, 


«© though it be a work of charity.” 

Upon the back of this letter are the following 
words, Sir Gervaiſe Hekwiſe's own hand: 

So ſoon as Sir Thomas Overbury was ted, 1 
writ unto my Lord of Northampton; and becauſe my 
experience could not direct me, I defired to know what 1 
Should do with the body, acquainting his Lordſhip with 
his iſſues, as Weſton had informed me, and other fowl- 
neſs of his body, which then was accounted the pox. 
My Lord worit unto me, that I ſhould firft have his body 
viewed by a jenury; and I well remember his Lordſhip 
adviſed me to ſend for Sir John Lidcote to ſee the body, 
and to ſuffer as many eli of his friends to ſee it as would, 
and preſently to bury it in the body of the Duire, for the 
body could not keep. Notwithſtanding Sir Thomas Over- 
bury dying about froe in the morning, I kept his body un- 
buried until three or four o'clock in the afternoon. The 
next day Sir John Lidcote came thither ; I could not 

et him to beflow a coffin nor a winding-fheet upon him. 

The coffh F beflowed ; hut who did winde him, I know 
not. For indeed the body WAS der noyſome 3 ſo that not- 
wwithlanding my Lord's direction, by reaſon of the danger 
of keeping the body, I lept it overlong, as we all felt. 


Ger. HeLwyssE, 


The other letter of the Earl of Northampton is as 
follows. | 


&« Worthy Mr. Lieutenant, 

Let me intreat you to call Lidcote and three or 
« four of his friends, if ſo many come, to view 
„the body, if they have not already done it; 
« and fo ſoon as it is viewed, without ſtaying the 
« coming of a meſſenger from the Court, in any 
« cafe ſee it enterred in the body of the Chappel 
« within the Tower inſtantly. If they have viewed, 
« then bury it by and by; for it is time, confider- 
„ ing the humours of that damn'd crew, that only 
« defire means to move pity, and raiſe ſcandals. 
« Let no man's inſtance move you to make ſtay in 
% any caſe, and bring me theſe Letters, when I next 
« ſee you. Fail nota — herein, as you love your 
« friends; nor after Lidcote and his friends haye 
« viewed, ftay one minute, but let the Prieft be 
« ready; and if Lidcote be not there, fend for him 

In poſte hafte at 12, 
* Vours ever.” 


[DD His wwritings.] His Poem intitled, The ie, 
was printed ſeveral times at London during his life. 
In 1614 it was reprinted at London in 4to, with the 
following title: A Wife, now the Widow of Sir 


Thomas Overburye. wp + moſt exquifite and fin- 
0 


a Wife. Whereunto are 


gular Poem of the choice 
added many witty Characters and conceited Newes, 
auritten by him 2 and other karned Gentlemen his 
Friends, To this edition is prefixed the following 
advertiſement of the printer to the reader, date 

May 16, 1614, omitted in the following ſubſequent 
editions.“ Thy ignorance may challenge libertie 
enough not to reliſh the deepe arte of poetry, be- 
* cauſe opinion makes thee obſtinare, and rude tra- 


_ « dition hath taught thee nothing but an abuſe of 
„ knowledge. For when thou readeſt a quaffing fel- 
* Jowes Barbariſme, a worthy-written ſtile in Tra- 

« gedies, and a colluſive flouriſh onely fronted with 
„ the name of excellent, thou over-lookſt them all 
with the uſual contempt or aſperfion of frivolous 


8 R pretending that the body will not tarry. 


ch, 


and fantaſticke labours ; putting no difference be- 
twixt the horſe pictured on a ſigne- poſt, and the 
curious limb'd Pegaſus. But the Age gives one 
comfort in extremitie, that as there is a Lizard, 
„which aſſailes, ſo there is one, which wonders at 
the majeſtie of man. Sure I am, if any ſhall 
* neglect, nay not commend the worth of this 
© ſo generally approved Poem, he may (if it pro- 
ceeds from nice criticiſme) bee well concluded 
as a Churliſh retainer to the Muſes ; if from a di- 
rect plaine dealing, he muſt be degraded for in- 
* ſufficiencie. For had fuck a Volume been extant 
among the antient Romanes, though they wanted 
our eafie converſations of wit by printing; yet 
would they rather and more eafily have committed 
** the ſenſe hereof to braſſe and cedar leaves, then let 
ſuch an author have left his due eternitie. If to con- 
verſe with a creature fo amiable here deſeribed be 
** thought more than difficult, let then the contem- 
** Plation of it be admirable, which hath expreſſed 
the Soule in ſo compact a forme of body. The 
ſurpluſage, that now exceeds the laft edition was 
(that I may bee honeſtly impartially in ſome things 
only to be challenged by the firſt author, but others 
now added, (little inferior to the reſidue) being in 
nature anfwerable, and firſt tranſeribed by Gentle- 
men of the ſame Qualitie, I have upon good in- 
ducements made publicke with warrantie of their 
* and my own eredit. Not doubting therefore to 
* be doubly diſcharged both by the verdict of 
** conſcience and the well-deſerved thankes of all ju- 
** dicious readers, I bid you every one farewell.” I he 
Argument or Method, as it is called, of this Poem, 
is as follows. Fi of Marriage, and the Effets 
thereof Children. Then of his contrarie, Luft ; then for 
his Choice. Firſt his opinion negatively, «chat Hun not 
be : the firſt canſes of it, that in, neither Beauty; Birth, 
nor Portion. Then affirmatively, what ſhould be, of 
which kind there are fewer ; Goodneſs, Knowledge, 
Difcretion, and as a fecond thing, Beauty. The Vit 
onely is abjolutely good ; the other, being built upon the 
firſt, doe likewiſe — fo. Then the appliratiom of that 
woman by love to himſelf, which makes her a wife. And 
lafily, the only condition of @ wife, Firnefle. In this 
Poem our Author writes thus: | 
For wandring Luft, I now ri infinite ; 
It flifl begim, and addes not more to move ; 
The puilt is everlaſting, the delight 
his inſtant doth nor frele of that before : 
The tafte of it is only in the fenſe, 
x The operation in the conſcience. 
Woman is not tuff s bounds, bnt *vonantind + 5 
One is lr number ; who from that doth fall, 
Hath liſt his hold, and no new reſt ſhall . 
Vice hath no meane, but not to be at all : 
A wife, is that emngh, l cannot find, 
For luſt is fl with avant, or too much pinde. 
Bate luft the fin, my ſhare is n with his; 
For not to Tuff, and m enjoy, is one < 
And more or teſſe paſt, equall nothing is ; 
1 fill have one, tuft one at once alone 3 
And though the 2voman often changed be, 
Yet hee's the, ſame without variehe. 
Marriage our luft (as tere with — fire 
Doth, "with u meticine of the Jame, allay ; 
Aud not forbid, but rectiſie defire. 
ume I ennnat chuſe, my wife I may : 
od in the choice of her it much oth he, 
To mend in mypofteritie, 
O rather let 7 than be in love 
So let me chuſe, as wife ani frienil to fint : 
Let Og ex, when I approve. 
Begft þ N hes in Hupe, 'but ours in minds ; 
foules no ſexes have, their love is cleane, 
Ne ex, both in the better part are men. 1 
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and James Frantlin, who attended Sir Thomas Overbury in his chamber, and gave him 
meats and broths; wherein the poifon was mingled; and Anne Turner, a phyfician's 
widow, who prepared the poifen. In May 1616, Carr, Earl of Somerſer, and the Lady 
Frances his Counteſs, were condemned to death for contriving the murder, and hiring the 


perſons 


« ſtyle of my letters ? Alas! this ſhift will not ſerve 
* to cover your vow, your facrificeing. me to your 
woman, your holding a firm friendſhip with thoſe 
that brought me hither, and keepe me heare, and 
« not make it yotir firſt at of any good termes with 
« them to ſet me free, and reſtore me to yourſelf 
« againe. And you bid my brother Keep your intent 
« fecret, that you might fteale away with your 
« wickedneſs. But that ſhall not be; you and I 
& will come to à public tryal before all the friends I 
« have. They ſhall know what words have 

*© betwixt us heretofore of another _ er theſe ; 
„and I pray you, keep you my letters, that they may 
a fee low Airy I 8 your Lordſhip in my ſtyle. 
«« T hall be upon the racke, you at your cafe negli- 


*« getit of me, and I muſt ſpeak calmly. Yf Heor | 
« of the Harlaw be ſo infamous for 1 a 


„ ſtranger, your ſtorie ſhall be put down to betray, 
« and ſo quit a friend. But now I will confeſs you, 
« ſo ſoon às I perceived how little (never name love) 
« human affection, how little compaſſion, (no, not 
« ſo much as the colt in Enfield Chace) when I heard 
« how, notwithſtanding my miſerie, you viſited your 
« woman, frizled your head never more curiouſly, 
* took care for hangings, and dayly were folicitous 
„ about your cloaths ; officious in waighting, could 
« preferve your cozeni and Gibbe ; held day-traffique 
« of letters with my enemies, without any n_ 
it to my good; ſent me nineteen 1 an 

« promiſes for my libertie, then at the beginning of 
« the next week, ſent me ſome frivolous account of 
« the miſcarriage of them, and ſo flip out of tone; 
« and all this ill nature fhewed by the man, whoſe 
« conſcience tells him, that truſting to Kim brought 
„ me hither, and by him that conveighed all my 
« ſervice to Julius, and made hinifelt valued by 
« his maiſter for it, and my ſhare to be à priſon 
«« upon ſuch tearmes that never man ſuffered yet, nay 
& knoweth, that what he ſpeakes and writes hower- 
«© ly, is mine, and yet 1 him that ſowed that 
« in him, and upon whoſe flochte he ſpendes ; nay, 
« fotget him, betwixt whom was nine years love, 
and ſuch ſecrets of all kinds have paſſed, and in 
« the noyance, my father and mother languiſhing 
« for me. My ſoul wiſheth ſhe might but lye upon 
the boards to bear me company. My brother Lyd 
« overthrown by it, his aunt diſcharging him from 
« her houſe, which ſaved 300 J. a yeare. And he 
„ that is the Author of all, and that hath more 
«© cauſe to love, yet. periſh for me, rather than ſee 
% me periſh, to ſtand ftupid, and leeſe a jot of any 
« thing that concerns himſelf, go on and make 
« much of one; nay, let my enemies play yn me, 
* ſend for tickets under my hand; ſo that, by God, 
« ſince I came in, I have not found the advantag; 
© of a ſtrawe, by not ſo much as a ſervant in my 
«*extream ſickneſs, nor my friends free to ſpeake 
« my laſt wordes to. When I had obſerved this, the 
* bitterneſs of my ſoul cannot conceal itſelf in let- 
« ters; and that his wickedneſs may never die, I 
have all this vacation wrote the ſtory betwixt you 
and me, from the firſt hower to this day; what I 
found you at firſt; what I found you when I came ; 
** how I loſt all the great ones of my countrye for 
« ſtudying your fortune, reputation, and underſtand- 
* ing; how many hazards I have runn for you; how 
„ many Gentlemen, for giving themſelves to you, 
a ſtranger, are now left to the oppreſſion of their 
enemies; what ſecrets have paſt betwixt you and 
me; and * for the laſt part, how when you fell 
„ in love with that woman, as ſoon as you had 
« wonne her by my letters, and after all the difficul- 
ties being paſt, then 1 your own for common 
« paſſages ; then you uſed your own, and never af- 
«« ter, but denied, concealed, and jugled betwixt 
«« your man and yourſelf ; and upon that cauſe there 
« came many breaches at- Huntington and New-Mar- 
« ket, and after at Whitehall. Thereupon you 
% made your vow, that I ſhould live in the Court, 
« was my friend, and many oaths, which are now 


« fulfilled ; ſtayed me here when I would have been 
gone, and ſent for me twice that daythat I was caught 
in the trap; and long intending in your thoughts 
long agoe a marriage with that woman, deny'd 
« fince me to enquire of her; would ſpeak ill of 
her yourſelf ; and having been now two months 
reconciled to a Teague, not to have firſt, upon thoſe 
« of theirs, made ſure my liberty and return; and 
„% now it laſt, when we may eaſily live the reft of 
«© our life in peace, and enjoy the remembrance of 
* troubles, now you leave me out, and take occafion 
upon unreſpective language, to ſay, yo# ci newer be 
& to me as you have bin. All theſe particulars I have 
ſet down in a large difcourfe, and on Tueſday I 
„made an end of wrighting it fair, and on Fryday 
„ have ſealed it up under eight ſeales, and ſent it 
by a friend of myne whome I dare truſt, takeing 
* his oath not to open it. I ſend to him, and then 
* to all my friends Noble, and Gentlemen, and 

Women, and then to read it to them, and take 
copies of it; and vowde to have wrote the truthe. 
“This, I thinke, you will not deny a worde. So 
thus, if you will deal thus wickedly with me, I 
have provided that, whether I die or live, your 
nature ſhall never die, nor leave to be the moſt 
odious man alive.” 

Sir Thomas languiſhed till September 6. when 
Mrs. Turner procured an Apothecary's boy, for 20 J. 
to poiſon a glyſter, which was adminiſtred by the 
boy and Weſton to Sir Thomas upon the 7th of Sep- 
tember; who after that fell into a great extremi 


of ge and purging till he expired. At his 


2 


death, his appeared to be covered with blains 
and bliſters, which the Viſcount reported to be occa- 
fioned by the = though that imputation was fully 
removed by Sir Thomas's fervants, and other per- 
ſons, who depoſed, that before his impriſonment, 
he was of a clear and found body, and only had an 
iſſue in his left arm, in order to draw off t e rheum 
and humours, which his continually fitting at His 
ſtudy ſubjected him to. None of his friends or rela- 
tions were permitted to ſee his body, nor was it 
viewed by the Coroner, which is uſaat when any pri- 
vate priſoner dies in the Tower; but it was imme- 
diately buried in a pit digged in a very mean place 


are the two following Letters of the Earl o 
nant of the Tower. 


« Worthy Mr. Lieutenant, 

« My Lord of Soo defiring to do the laſt 
« honour to his deceaſed friend, requires me to de- 
« fire vou to deliver the b of Sie Thomas Ower- 
« bury to any friend of his, that deſires it, to do 
„ him honour at his funeral. Herein my Lord 
« declares the conſtancy of his affection to the dead, 
« and the meaning that he had in my knowledge to 


« have given his ſtrongeſt ſtraine at this time of 


« the King's being at Tiballes, for his delivery. I 
te fear no impediment to this honourable defire of 
my Lord's but the unſweetneſs of the body, be- 
« cauſe it was reported, that he had ſome iſſues, and 
« in that caſe the keeping of him above muſt needs 
« give more offence than it can do honour. | 
& Far is alſo, that the body is already buried upon 
« that cauſe whereof I wtite ; which being fo, it is 
« tos late to ſet out ſolemnity. Which with my 
« kind commendations I ende, and refte, 


% Your affettionate and aſſured friend, 
« H. NoaruAUrrox.“ 


P. S. « You ſee my Lord's earneſt deſire with my 
cc N care, that all reſpect de had to him, 
« that may be for the credit of his memory ; but yet 
« I wiſh withall, that you do very diſcreetly enſorme 
« yourfelf, whether this grace hath been afforded 
"OT formerly 


4 
. 


(15 | | (13) True and bi- 

n the Cotton Library, Titus, B. VII. fol. 464, &c. Viorical Relation, 
: North- ® © 

ampton to Sir Jervas Elways or Helwife, the Lieute- 
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perfons concerned in it; but were afterwards pardoned by the King, and only baniſhed 
the Court. Sir Thomas Overbury was a man of admirable wit and learning, as appears 


from his writings [DJ]. He had a Nephew of both his names, who was a Knight, and 


Juſtice of Peace for the County of Glouceſter, and enjoyed the eſtate of the Overbury's 
at Bourton on the Hill in that County; which he fold about the year 1680 to Alexander 
Popham, Eſq; and afterwards retired to an eſtate of his at Adminton in Queinton Pariſh 
in Glonceſterſhire, where he died February 28, 1680, and was interred in Queinton 


« formerly to cloſe priſoners ; or whether you. may 
„ grant my requeſt in this caſe, who ſpeak out of 
the ſenſe of my Lord's affection, though I be a 
« Counſellor, without offence or prejudice, For I 


would be loath to draw either you or myfelf into 


„ cenfure, now I have well thought of the matter, 
though it be a work of charity.” 

Upon the back of this letter are the following 
words, Sir Gervaiſe Hekviſe's own hand: 

So ſoon as Sir Thomas Overbury was rted, 1 
writ unto my Lord F4 r ; and becauſe my 
experience could not direct me, I deſired to know what 1 
ſhould dv with the body, acquainting his Lordſhip with 
his iſſues, as Weſton had informed me, and other fowl- 
neſs of his body, which then was accounted the pox. 
My Lord worit unto me, that I ſhould firft have his body 
viewed by a j ; and I well remember his Lordſhip 
adviſed me to ſend for Sir John Lidcote to ſee the body, 
and to ſuffer as many els of his friends to ſee it as would, 
and preſently to bury it in the body of the Quire, for the 
body could not keep. Notwithſtanding Sir Thomas Over- 
bury dying about froe in the morning, I kept his body un- 
buried until three or four o'clock in the afternoon. The 
next day Sir John Lidcote came thither ; I could not 

et him to beſtow a coffin nor a winding-fheet upon him. 

The coffin I beflowed ; But who did wwinde him, I know 
not. For indeed the body <was wery noyſome ; ſo that not- 
ewithſlanding my Lord's direction, by reaſon of the danger 
of keeping the body, I lept it overlong, as we all felt. 


. 


Gen. HzLwyex, 


The other letter of the Earl of Northampton is as 
follows. | 


&« Worthy Mr. Lieutenant, 

Let me intreat you to call Lidrote and three or 
« four of his friends, if ſo many come, to yiew 
„the body, if they have not already done it; 
« and fo ſoon as it is viewed, without ſtaying the 
coming of a meſſenger from the Court, in any 
« cafe ſee it enterted in the body of the Chappel 
« within the Tower inſtantly. If they have viewed, 
« then bury it by and by; for it is time, confider- 
„ ing the humours of that damn'd crew, that only 

dete means to move pity, and raiſe ſcandals. 
« Let no man's inſtance move you to make ſtay in 
any caſe, and bring me thefe Letters, when I next 
*« ſee you. Fail nota ? herein, as you love your 
« friends; nor after Lidcote and his friends have 
« viewed, ftay one minute, but let the Prieft be 
« ready; and if Lidcote be not there, — for him 
«* ſpeedily, pretending that the body will not tarry. 
8 the poſte haſte at 25 


* Yours ever.” 


DD] His writings.) His Poem intitled, The Wife, 
was printed ſeveral times at London during his life. 
In 1614 it was reprinted at London in 4to, with the 
following title : 4 Wife, now the Widow of Sir 


Thomas Overburye. _ a moſt exquifite and fin- 


gular Poem of the choice of a Wife. Whereunto are 
added many witty Characters and conceited Newes, 
written by binkle and other karned Gentlemen his 
Friends. To this edition is prefixed the followin 

advertiſement of the printer to the reader, date 

May 16, 1614, omitted in the following ſubſequent 
editions. “ Thy ignorance may challenge libertie 
enough not to reliſh the d arte of poetry, be 
* cauſe opinion makes thee obſtinate, and rude tra- 


dition hath my thee nothing but an abuſe of 


*« knowledge. For when thou readeft a quaffing fel- 


„ Jowes Barbarifme, a worthy-written tile in Tra- 


« gedies, and a colluſive flouriſh onely fronted with 
% the name of excellent, thou over-lookſt them all 


with the uſual contempt or aſperſion of frivolous 


ch, 


and fantaſticke labours ; potting na difference be- 
* twixt the horſe pictured on a ſigne- poſt, and the 


curious limb'd Pegaſus. But the Age gives one 


comfort in extremitie, that as there is a Lizard, 
which aſſailes, ſo there is one, which wonders at 
the majeſtie of man. Sure I am, if any ſhall 
« neglect, nay not commend the worth of this 
© ſo generally approved Poem, he may (if it pro- 
*« ceeds from nice criticifme) bee well concluded 
as a Churliſh retainer to the Muſes ; if from a di- 
rect plaine dealing, he muſt be degraded for in- 
« ſufficiencie. For had fuck a Volume been extant 
among the antient Romanes, though they wanted 
our eaſie converfations of wit by printing; yet 
would they rather and more eafily have committed 
the ſenſe hereof to braſſe and cedar leaves, then let 
ſuch an author have left his due eternitie. If to con- 
< verſe with a creature fo amiable here deſeribed be 
thought more than difficult, let then the contem- 
plation of it be admirable, which hath exprefſed 

the Soule in ſo compact a forme of body. The 
15 ries — ag pone the laſt edition was 
that I may oneſtly impartialh in ſome thin 
only to be challenged by the firſt wt hy but — 
now added, (little inferior to the reſidue) being in 
nature anfwerable, and firſt tranſeribed by Gentle- 
men of the ſame Qualitie, I have upon good in- 
ducements made publicke with warrantie of their 
and my own eredit. Not doubting therefore to 
„ be doubly diſcharged both by the verdi&t of 
** conſcience and the well-deſerved thankes of all ju- 
** dicious readers, I bid you every one farewell.” I he 
Argument or Method, as it is called, of this Poem, 
is as follows. Firft of Marriage, and the E ect. 
thereof Children. Then of his contrarie, Luft ; then for 
his Choice. Firſt his opimion negatively, «vhat G not 
be : the firſt canſes of it, that is, neither Beauty; Birth, 
nor Portion. Then affirmatively, what ſhould be, of 
which kind there are ser; Goodneſs, Knowledge, 
Difcretion, and as a ſecund thing, Beauty. The „it 
onely is abjolutely good ; the other, being built upon the 
6. dhe libenoife berome js.” Then the appliratiom of that 
woman by love to himſelf, which makes her a wife. And 
laftly, the only condition of @ wife, Fitneſſe. In this 
Poem our Author writes thus 


For wwandring Luft, I know "tis infinite ; 
It fil begins, and aades not more to more ; 
The puilt is everlaſting, the urigir 
2 inſtant doth nor feele of that before : 
The taſte of it is only in the fenſe, 
The operation in the conſcience. 
Woman is not Tufts bounds, bat æπαẽỹ m x 
One is luer number; who from that doth full, 
Hath hft his hold, and no new ret ſhall find : 
Vice hath no meane, but not to be at al: 
A wif, is that enough, Kft cannot find, 
For luſt is fill ævith want, or too much pinde. 
Bate luft the fin, my ſhare is Vn wth his; 
For not to tuft, and te enjoy, is one 
And more or leſfſe paſt, equall nothing is ; 
1 fill bavoe one, luſt one at once alone ; 
Aud though the woman often changed be, 
Tiet hee's the, ſame without warietie. 
Marriage our lit (as teuere with fuel fire 
Doth, *with a medicine of 2 y 3 
And not forbid, but rectiſie defire. 
Mf I camot chuſe, my vir I may : 
od in the choice of her it much uoth the, 
o mend myſelf᷑ in my pofteritte. 
O rather let me love, than be in love!? 
So let me chuſt, as wwife and friend to fin. 
Let me forget her fex, when I ve. 
Beafts likenefſe Hes in Hupe, Bui ours in minds : 
foules no ſexes have, their love is clean, 
No ſex, both in the better part ure men. » 
2 ut 
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Church. He wrote, 1. A true and perfect Account of the Examination, Trial, Condemna- 
tion, and Execution of Joan Perry and her two ſons, John and Richard Perry, for the ſup- 
poſed murder of William Harriſon, Gent, &c, London 1676 in 4to, written by way of 
Letter to Thomas Shirley, Doctor of Phyſick, in London. 2. Queries propoſed to the 
ſerious Conſideration of thoſe, wwho impoſe upon others in things ef divine and ſupernatural 
Revelation, and proſecute any upon the account of Religion; with a deſire of their candid 
and Chriſtian Reſolution thereof. Printed in 1677. In anſwer to this Mr. George Vernon, 
Rector of Bourton on the Water, publiſhed the ſame year at London in 8vo, Ataxiæ 
Obſtaculum z an Anſwer to certain Queries intitled, Queries propoſed, &c. Upon this 
Sir Thomas Overbury wrote a Reply, entitled, Ratiocinium Vernaculum: Or, A Reply 
to 
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Their ſouls were givn left man ſhould be alone; 
For but the foult's interpreters words be, 
Without which bodies are no companie. 

That goodly frame we ſee of fleſh and blood, 

Their faſhion is, not weight ; it is, 1 ſay, 

But their laye part, but well digeſted food : 

"Tis but 'twixt duſt and duft life's middle way : 
The worth of it is nothing that is ſcene, 

But only that it holds a ſoule within. 
And all the carnal beautie of my wife 
Ls but ſin-deep, but to two ſenſes knowne ; 
Short even pictures, ſhorter-liv'd then life, 

And yet the live ſurvives, that's built thereon : 

For our imagination is too high, 
For bodies, when they meet, to ſatisfic. 
All ſhapes, all colours, are alike in night ; 
Nor doth our touch diſtinguiſh foule or faire ; 
But man's imagination and his fight ; 

And thoſe, & the firſt weeke, by cuflome are 
Both made alike, which diffred at firſt view ; 
Nor can that diffrence abſence much renew. 

Nor can that beauty lying in the face, 

But merely by imagination be 


Enjoy'd by us in an inferior place: 
Nr can that beauty be enjoying we 
Make ours become; fo our — tame ; 


We changed are, but it remaines the ſame. 


He afterwards tells us, that goodneſs ſhould be 
one of the chief objects in his choice of a wife. 


Good is a fairer attribute than white : 


« 'Tis the mind's beauty, keepes the other 


ſweet : 
„That's not ſtill one, nor mortall with the light; 
Nor glaſſe nor painting can it counterfet. 
„ Shee's truly faire, whoſe beauty is unſeen 
« Like Heav'n faire ſight- ward, but more 
fair __ 8 
40 , I would have er : 
4 28 ſhe cannot love, — alſo mee: 
„The law requires our words and deeds be good 
Religion ev'n the thoughts doth ſanttihe : 
« And ſhee is more a maide, which raviſh't is, 
Than ſhee which only doth but wiſh amiſle. 
« Luſt only by Religion is withſtood : 
« Lufſt's object is alive, his ſtren 
« Moralitie reſiſts but in cold blood; | 
KReſpect of credit feareth ſhame, not fin : 


within ; 


« But no place dark enough for ſuch offence 


« She findes that's watch't by her owne con- 
ſcience. 
Then may I truſt her body with her mind, 
« And thereupon ſecure need never know 
„The pangs of jealouſie; and love doth find 
6 Oe, yes to doubt her falſe, then know her 
"Tl 
« For patience is of evills, that are known, 
The certaine remedie; but doubt hath 


none. | | 
„And be the thought once ſtirr'd, "twill never 


die 

„Nor will the griefe more mild by cuſtome 
prove; ö | 

Nor ay amendment can it ſatisfie : 
The anguiſh more or leſſe is as our love: 
This miſerie doth jealouſie enſue, 
„That we may prove her falſe, but canno 
n 


But phyficke for our luſt their bodies be, « Suſpicion may the will of luſt reſtraine, 
5 But matter fit to ſhew our lxve upon, " Bur goed prevents from having ſuch a will: 
| But only ſhells for our poſteritie : A wife that's good doth chaſte and more containe ; 


« For chaſte is but an abſtinence from ill; 
And in a wife that's bad although the beſt 
“ Qualities, yet in a good, the leaſt.” 

„Give me next good, an underſtanding wife, 
By nature wiſe, not learned by much art: 

« Some knowledge on her fide will all my life 
More ſcope of converſation impart ; 

„ Beſides her in- born vertue fortifie : 
1 boy are moſt firmely good, that beſt know 
why. 

A paſſive underſtanding to conceive, 

And judgment to diſcerne, I wiſh to find: 

Beyond that all as hazardous I leave. 
Learning and pregnant wit in womankind, 

What it findes malleable, maketh fraile, 
6 wy not adde more ballaſte, but mo 
aile. | 

« Bookes are a of man's tive; 

In formall inck they thoughts and voyces hold, 

That we to them our ſolitude may give, 

And make time preſent travaile that of old. 
Our life Fame peeceth longer at the end, 
And bookes it farther backward do extend. 

Domeſticke _— doth beſt that ſex befit, 

** Contiguous buiſnes, ſo to fixe the mind, 

That leaſure ſpace for fancies not admit : 

Their leaſure tis corrupteth womankind. 
Elſe being placd from many vices free, 
* 'They had to heav'n a ſhorter cut than we.“ 


To this poem are ſubjoin'd Characters, or witty 
Deſcriptions of the Properties of fundry Perſons; and 
Newes from any whence, or old truthes under a ſuppoſall 
of Noweltie : Occaſioned by divers Hoyer and private 
Paſſages of Wit between ſundry Gentlemen upon that Sub- 


* 


jet. Jo the fifteenth edition are prefixed,  Elegies of 


ſeveral Authors on the untimely Death of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, poy/oned in the Tower. In this edition are 
added many new Characters; Certaine Edict from a 
Parliament in Eutopia, written by the Lady Southwell ; 
Paradoxes, as they were preſented before his Majeſly at 
Whitehall, &c. The Mountebankes Receipts and Songs. 
We ſhall give a Specimen of his characters in that of 
A meer Scholar, which is as follows. A meer Scho- 
lar is an intelligible aſs, or a filly fellow in blacke, 
« that ſpeaks ſentences more familiarly than ſenſc. 
„The antiquity of his Univerſity is his creed, and 
« the excellency of his colledge, though but for a 
« match of foot-ball, an article of his faith. He 


_ « ſpeaks Latine better then his mother-tongue ; and 


« 15 a ſtranger in no part of the world but his owne 
country. He do's uſually tell great ſtories of him- 
« ſelfe to ſmall purpoſe, for they are commonly ri- 
% diculous, be they true or falſe. His ambition is, 
« that he either is or ſhall be a Graduate. But if 
« ever he get a Fellowſhip, he has then no fellow. 
« In ſpight of all Logike he dares ſweare and main- 
« taine it, that a cuckold and a townſman are termi- 
« ni convertibiles, though his mother's huſband bee 
« an Alderman. Hee was never begotten, as it 
« ſeems, without much wrangling ;. for his whole 
« life is ſpent in pro & contra. His tongue oes al- 
« waies before his wit, like a Gentleman-uſher, but 
« ſomewhat faſter. 'That hee is a compleat Gentle- 


4 man in all points cap 4 pe, witneſſe his horſeman- 


« ſhip and the wearing of his weapons. Hee is com- 
« monly long-winded, able to ſpeake more with 
« eaſe, than any man can endure to heare with pa- 

4 s tience. 


to Ataxiæ Obſtaculum: Bring a pretended Anſwer to certain Queries diſperſed in ſome parts 
in Glouceſterſhire. London 1678, in 8vo. EARS, 


e tience. Univerlſity-jeſts are his univerfal diſcourſe, © much in being a foole, as in being put to ſuch 
« and his newes the demeanour of the Proftors. His © paines to expreſle it to the world; for what in 
e phraſe, the appatell of his minde, is made of di- © others is naturall, in him; with much adoe; is 
% vers ſhreds like a cuſhion ; and when he goes © artificiall. His povertie is his happineſſe, for it 

laineſt, it hath a raſh outſide and fuſtian linings, © makes ſome men believe, that hè is none of For- 
The current of his ſpeech is cloſed with an Ergo; © tune's favourites. That learning, which hee hath, 
«« and whatever be the queſtion, the truth is on his © was in non-age put in backeward like a gliſter, and 
* ſide. Tis a wrong to his reputation to be igno- © it's now like ware miſlaid in a Pedler's packe; 
« rant of any thing; and yet he knowes not that “ he has it, but knowes not where it is. In a word, 
« he knowes nothing. Hee gives directions for © hee is the index of a man, and the title- ge of a 
« huſbandry from Yirgils Georgicks, for cattell from * ſcholar, or a puritane in morality ; much in pro- 
« his Bucolicks, for warlike ſtratagems from his AZne- © fefſion, nothing in practice“ Beſides theſe pieces, 
« id; or Cæſars Commentaries. e orders all things, he wrote, Of the Remedy of Lowe, in two Parts: A 
« and thrives in none; {killfull in all trades, and Poem. London 1620, in 8vo. There are aſcribed 
<« thrives in none. He is led more by his ears than two pieces, viz. Ob/ervations upon the Provinces United, 
« his underſtanding, taking the ſound of words for and on the Preſent State of France. London 1651, in 
« their true ſenſe ; and dos therefore confidently be- 8vo, with his picture before it; and The Arraign- 
« lieve, that Erra Pater was the father of Here- ment and Convittion of Sir Walter Raleigh at the 
« tiques; Roduſphus Agricola, a ſubſtantial farmer; Ang's Bench-Bar at Weſtminſter, 17 Novemb. 1603, 
« and will not ſticke to averre, that Syfemo's Logicke &c. London 1648, in 4to, ſaid to be copied by our 
« doth excell Keckerman's, His ill lucke is not ſo Author. n 
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et OUGHTRED (WILLIAM), an eminent Engliſh Mathematician in the 17th 

Century, was born at Eaton about the year 1573, as appears from a picture of his by 

Hollar, where he is faid to be Anno latis 73, 1646; and educated in the ſchool there; 

(a) From the Re- whence he was elected to King's College in Cambridge in 1592 (a), where he took the 


Bi Cm. Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1596, and of maſter in 1599. He was Fellow of that 
bridge- College; and in this Society continued about eleven or twelve years The time, which 


could be ſpared there from his academical ſtudies, he employed upon the Mathematical 

Sciences; and by inciting, aſſiſting, and inſtructing others, he brought many to reliſh 
(2) Ser Fes, that noble and uſeful part of learning (50). He received holy Orders from Dr. Thomas 
Soinedts his Bilſon, Biſhop of Wincheſter (c), About the year 1603 he lett the Univerſity, and was _ 
Circles e preſented to the Rectory of Aldbury near Guildford in Surrey, where he lived fo retired . 
1633, in 4% and ſtudious a life, that he ſeldom travelled ſo far as London once in a year ; his recrea- 

tions being diverſity of ſtudies ; „ and as oft, /ays he (d), as I was toyled with the labours (4) Ibid 

« of my own profeſſion, I have allayed that tediouſneſs by walking in the pleaſant and | 

«© more than Elyfian fields of the diverſe and various parts of human learning, and not 

« of the Mathematicks only.“ About the year 1628 the Earl of Arundel, who then 

lived at Weſt- Horſely, though he afterwards bought an houſe at Aldbury, ſent for him, 

and afterwards at London appointed him a chamber in his own houſe (e), where he in- (0 Ibid, 
(/) See the De- ſtructed his Lordſhip's Son William in the Mathematicks (f). In 1631 he publiſhed at 
«cation toour London in a ſmall octavo, Arithmetice in numero & ſpeciebus Inſtitutio: que tum Logiſ- 
Author's Clavis a : . . . * 8 
Matbematice. tice, tum Analytica, atque adeo totius Mathematice quaſi Clavis eſt. Ad nobiliſſimum ſpec- 

tatiſſimumque Juvenem Dn. Gulielmum Howard, Ordinis, qui dicitur, Balnei Equitem, 

honoratiſſimi Dn. Thomæ, Comilis Arundelliæ & Surrie, Comitis Mareſchalli Angliæ, Sc. 

filiumſ A]. This book was reprinted with conſiderable alterations and additions in the 

year 1648, under this title; Gulielmi Oughtredi Atonenſis, quondam Collegii Regalis in 

Cantabrigid Socii, Clavis Mathematice denuo limata ſive potius fabricata. And in 1647 it 

was publiſhed in Engliſh in 8vo, with the title of The Key of the Mathematicks new forged 

and filled; together with a Treatiſe of the Reſolution of all kinde of affefted Agquations in 

numbers. With the Rule of compound Uſury; and a Demonſtration of the Rule of falſe Po- 

ſitiun; and a moſt eaſie Art of delineating all manner of plaine Sun-dyalls, geometrically 

taught by William Oughtred [BJ. The third edition of his Clavis was printed at Oxon 1652 


in 


[4] In 1631 he publiſhed at London in a ſmall 8 wo © narrow room; and you ſhall hardly find in any, 
Arithmeticz in numeris & ſpeciebus Inſtitutio, &c.] © who have written before, ſo much of it delivered 
There is a copy of this book in the hands of Wil- © with ſo much clearneſs in ſo few words. I know 
liam Jones, Fa; F. R. S. with notes throughout © there are, who find fault with his Claws, as too 
in the hand-writing of Mr. Fohn Greaves, Profeſſor *© obſcure, becauſe ſo ſhort, but without cauſe ; for 
of Aſtronomy in the Univerſity of Oxford. The his words are always full, but not redundant, and 
Dedication to Sir William Howard, Knight of the © need only a little attention in the reader to weigh 
Bath, and ſon of Thomas Earl of Arundel, is dated “ the force of every word, and the ſyntax of it; 
at Arundel-houſe January 1, 1631. Dr. John Wallis “ and he will then find as much ſaid in a few werds, 
in his Hiftory of Algebra, in the chapter concerning © as others are uſed to expreſs in a large diſcourſe. 
Mr. Oughtred and his Clavis, ſays, that © though And this, when once apprehended, is much more 
« when Vieta firſt introduced this way of ſpecious © eafily retained, than if it were expreſſed with the 
« Arithmetick, it was then more neceſſary (the © prolixity of ſome other writers, where the reader 
«© thing being new) to expreſs the terms made uſe of © muſt firſt be at the pains to weed out a great deal 
in words at 3 z yet when the thing was once © of ſuperfluous language, that he may have a ſhort 
© received in pra iſe, Mr. Oughtred, (who affected © proſpect of what is material; which is here con- 
0 <« brevity, and to deliver what he taught as briefly as ftracted for him in a ſhort ſynopſis.” 

* might be, and reduce all to a ſhort view) contented [B]) The Key of the Mathematicks new forged 
1 himſelf with ſingle letters inſtead of thoſe words. and filed, Qc.] This is dedicated by our author to 
5 « And by this means he hath in his Ciavis a great Sir Richard Onſlow, Knight, one of the Knights of the 
„deal of very good Geometry brought into a very Parliament for the County of Surrey, and to Arthur 


7 Onſlow, 
Vol. VIII. | X | 
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in $vo ; to which were added the following pieces. I. Aiquationum affeftarum Reſolutio : 
ubi etiam multa de Logarithmorum uſu interſeruntur. II. 
ratio. III. De Solidis Regularibus Tra 
V. Regula falſe Poſitionis demonſtrata. 


lementi decimi Euclidis Detla- 


Fatus, IV. De Anatociſmo five Uſurd compoſits. 
VI. Theorematum in Libris Archimedis de Spherd 
S Cylindro Declaratio. VII. Horologiorum Sciotericorum in plano, Geometrice ſolum, ſine 


Calculo Trigonometrico, delineandorum modus facillimus; per quem Meridiana, Subſlylaris, 
Stylus ipſe, non inveſtigantur modo, ſed etiam, in cujus vis generis Plano, ſitu proprio in- 


{eribuntur, omniaque perſpicus demonſtrantur. Inventore Gulielmo Oughtredo, 23m. Atatis 
F e of FEEL and the Horizontal Inſtrument, were publiſhed 


at London 1633 in 4to, by his ſcholar, Mr. William Forſter [C]; to which is added in 


Onſlow, Ein one of ele Burgeſſes of the Parliament, 
eldeſt ſon oy the ſaid Sir Richard Onſlow, In the 


Preface to the Reader he obſerves, that“ many years 
« fince he being employed by the late illuſtrious 
„ Earl of Arundel to inſtru one of his ſons in the 
„ Mathematicks, penned, for his uſe, in Latine, a 
method of precepts, for the more ready attaining, 
« not a ſuperficial notion, but a well-grounded un- 
* derſtanding of thoſe myſterious ſciences, and of 
the antient writers thereof. This afterwards, ſays 
« he, at the requeſt of divers learned and judicious 
men, I publiſhed under the name of Clavis Ma- 


* thematice. Which treatiſe being not written in 


« the uſuall ſynthetical manner, nor with verbous 
«« expreſſions, but in the inventive way of Anahytice, 
« and with ſymboles or notes of things inſtead of 
« words, ſeemed unto many very hard, though in- 
« deed it was but their own diffidence, being ſcared 
« by the newneſle of the delivery, and not any dif- 
« ficulty in the thing itſelfe. For the ſpecious and 
« ſymbolical manner neither reacheth the memory 
« with multiplicity of words, nor chargeth the 
«© phantaſie with — gang, and laying together ; 
66 bat plainly preſenteth to the eye the whole courſe 
and proceſſe of every operation and OO. 
« Now my ſcope and intent in the firſt edition of 
„ that my Keye was, and in this new filing, or ra- 
ther forging of it, is to reach out to the ingenious 
« lovers of theſe ſciences, as it were Ariadne's 
„ thread, to guide them through the intricate laby- 
„ rinth of theſe ſtudies, and to direct them for the 
« more eaſy and full underſtanding of the beſt and 
* antienteſt author; ſuch as are Euclides, Archimedes, 
« Apollonius Pergæus, that great Geometer, Diophantus, 
« Pfolemeus, and the reſt : that they may not only learn 
their propoſitions, which is the higheſt point of art, 
that moſt ſtudents aime at; but alſo may perceive 
«« with what ſolertiouſneſſe, by what engines of æqua 
tions, interpretations, comparations, reductions, and 
« diſquiſitions, thoſe antient worthies have beautified, 
«« enlarged, and firſt found out this moſt excellent 
« ſcience. Truly, when I was converſant in read- 
ing their bokes, and with wonder obſerved their 
« moſt witty demonſtrations, ſo ſkilfully framed out 
of principles, as one would little expect or thinke, 
but laid together with divine artifice ; I was even 
amazed, whence poſſibly any power of imagina- 
tion ſhould be able to ſuſtaine ſo immenſe a pile of 
« conſequences, and cauſe that ſo many things, ſo 
« far aſunder diſtant, could be at once — 2 to 
« the minde, and as with one conſent joyne and lay 
„ themſelves together for the ſtructure 7 grate argu- 
« ment. Wherefore that I might more clearly 4 
«© hold the things themſelves, ' uncaſing the propo- 
« ſitions and demonſtrations out of their covert 
of words, deſigned them in notes and ſpecies ap- 
«© pearing to the very eye. After that, by compa- 
ring the divers affections of Theoremes in equality, 
«« proportion, affinity, and RG I tryed to 
« educe new out of them. ſtly, by framing like 
«« queſtions problematically, and in way of analyſis, 
« as if they were already done, reſolving them into 
« their principles, I ſought out reaſons and means, 
« whereby they might be effected. And by this 
« courſe of practice, not without long time and 
* much indult „I found out this way for the helpe 
« and facilitation of art. Hereunto alſo is added, a 


« ſhort tract concerning the reſolution of adfected 


„ Equations ſed in numbers; whereof mention 
is made in the end of the former booke. And by 
« the way is inſerted ſo much as is needfull for the 
« uſe both of decimal! parts and of logarithmes. 


ſome 


* And laſt of all, a moſt natural and eaſie geome- 
« tricall way of delineating ſun-dyals upon any plaine 
© howſoever ſituated.” I he tract concerning Geo- 
metrical Dialling was invented by our Author 
between 22 and 23 years of age. There is a copy 


of his Key of the Mathematicks, with a great many 


additions and corrections in his own hand-writing, 
in the poſſeſſion of William Jones, Efq; F. R. S. 

[CJ His Circles of Proportion, and the Horizontal 
Initrument, was publ/hed at London 1633, in 4to, by 
his ſcholar, My. William Forſter.) The title is as fol- 
lows : The Circles of Proportion, and the Horizontal 
Inſtrument. The former ſhewing the manner how ta 
ao Proportions both fimple and compound, and the ready 
and eafy reſokving of Queſtions both in Arithmetic, Geo- 
metrie, and Aſlronomie ; and is newly increaſed with ax 
Additament for Navigation. All which rules may al- 
fo be «wrought with the penne by arithmetic, and the 
canon of triangles. The later teaching how to work 
moſi Duxftions, which may be performed by the globe : 
and to delineat dialls upon any kind of plaine. Hereunto 
is annexed the excellent uſe of two rulers for calculation. 
Invented and written in Latine by W. O. Tranſlated 
into Engliſh, and ſet out for the public benefit, by Wil- 
liam Forſter. The Dedication of Mr. For/ter to Sir 
Kenelm Digby is dated May 1. 1632. and in it he 
writes thus: Being in the time of the long vaca- 
« tion, 1630, in the country of the reverend, and 
« my moſt worthy friend and teacher, Mr. V illiam 
« Oughtred (to whoſe inſtruction I owe both my Ini- 
« tiation, and whole progreſs in theſe ſciences,) I, 
upon occaſion of ſpeech, told him of à Ruler of 
« Numbers, Sines and Tangents, which one had beſpo- 
« ken to be made (ſuch as is uſually called Mr. Gan- 
« ter's Ruler) fix feet long, to be uſed with a payre 
« of beame compaſſes, He anſwered, That was a 
«« poore invention, and the performance very troubleſome. 
« But, ſaid he, ſeeing you are taken with ſuch mecha- 
« chanicall wwayes of inflruments, I will hew you what 
« deviſes I have had by mee theſe many zears, And hiſt, 
« he brought to me two Rulers of that ſort, to be 
«« uſed by applying one to the other, without any 
* compaſſes. And after that, he ſhewed mee thoſe 
Lines caſt into a Circle or Ring, with another zove- 
able Circle upon it. I ſeeing the great expedite- 
neſſe of both theſe wayes, bat eſpecially of the 
latter, wherein it farre excelleth any other inſtru- 
« ment, which hath been knowne, told him, I 
«« wondered that he could ſo many years conceale 
* ſuch uſefull inventions, not onely from the world, 
<< but from myſelfe, to whom in other parts and 
«« myſteries of art, he had been ſo liberall. He 
<« anſwered, that the true way of art is not by inſtru- 
* ments, but by demonſtrations ; and that it is a pre- 
* fofter us courſe of vulgar teachers to begin with in- 
* firuments, and not with the ſciences ; and ſo inſtead of 
* artifis, to make their ſchollers only dbers of tricks, 

and as it were juglers, to the deſpite of art, boſe of 
precious time, and betraying of willing and Fs kd 
* wits upon ignorance and idleneſſe. at the uſe of 
40 A is _ excellent, if a man be an ar- 
« tift.; but contemptible, being ſet and d to art. 
« And laſtly, that he meant to commend 1 a the till 
« of inſtruments, but firſt he would have me well in- 
« firutted in the ſciences. He alſo ſhewed me many 
« notes and rules for the uſe of thoſe circles, and of 
« his Horizontal Inflrument, (which he had projected 
« about 30 years before) the moſt written in 
« Latine. All which I obtained of him leave to 
« tranſlate into Engliſh, and make publike, for the 
« uſe and benefit of ſuch as were tudious and lovers 
« of theſe excellent ſciences, Which thing, while 


« I with 
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ſome Editions Mr. Oughtred's Apologetical Epiſtle to the Engliſh Gentry againſt Mr. Ri- 
chard Delamain [DJ]. In 1636 was printed at London in 8vo, our Author's Deſcription 


I with mature and diligent care (as my occaſions 
« would give me leave) went about to doe ; another, 
„ to whom the Author, in a long conference, diſ- 
« covered his intent, uſing more haſt than good 
« ſpeed, went about to preoccupate; of which un- 
« timely birth, and preventing (if not circumventin 
« forwardnefle, I ſay no more, but adviſe the ſtu- 
« dious Reader, only ſo farre to truſt, as he ſhall be 
« ſure doth agree to truth and art.” This Mr. 
Forfler appears to have been a Teacher of the Mathe- 
matics, in London, from the following note at the 
bottom of the Circles of Proportion ; Tleſe, that defire 
further inſtructions in the uſe of theſe inſtrumenti, or other 
parts of the mathematiques, may repaire to W. Forſter, 
at the Red. Bull, over-againft St. Clement's Church-yard, 
without Temple-Bar. 

[D] To which is added, in ſome editions, Mr. Ough- 
tred's Apologeticall Epiſtle to the Engliſh Gentry, 

ainft M.. Richard Delamain.] This Epiſtle is en- 
titled, To the Engliſh Gentry, and all others fludious 9 
the Mathematics, acluch ſhall bee Readers hereof ; the 
juſt Apologie of Wil. Oughtred, againſt the ſaunderous 
Infimulations of Richard Delamain, in a Pamphlet, cal. 
kd, Grammelogia ; or, 'The Mathematicall Ring ; 
or, Mirifica Logarithmorum projectio circularis. In 
this epiſtle he obſerves, that it is not without impiety 
to be affirmed, that any part of literature is alien 
and abhorrent from the calling of a Divine ; but that in 
all ages, many of the moſt eminent in the ſublimity of 
Theologie, have beene alſo converſant in the ſtudy of the 
Mathematicks, moſt profitably making them to ſerve and 
ancillate to their higheft contemplations. And they that 
have wanted ſuch helpe, have heartily wiſhed for it, and 
found in themſelves the defect. And that in no other 
thing, after his ſacred word, Almighty God (who creat- 
ing all things in number, weight, and meaſure, doth 
moſt exattly geometrize ) hath ft more expreſſe prints of 
his heavenly and infallible truth, then in theſe ſciences ; 
in which onely the mind and underſlanding of a man can 
find ſecure refl and ſure M all other knowledges 
being involved with a thicke miſt of ignorance and ob- 
ſcurity. Beſides, that the exerciſe of theſe arts accuſ- 
tomed to the certainty of demonſtration, quickeneth the 
underſlanding, roufing it up from a laſie and drowfie in- 
dormition and jervile afſent to dialecticall and conjectu- 
rall probabilities, and ſpurring it forward, and ſupply- 
ing it with means, unto the accurate inveſtigation of 
true and undeceivable principles, With regard to the 
Horizontal Inflrument, he tells us, that long ago, 
when he was a young ſtudent of the Mathematical 
Sciences, he tried many ways and devices to fit him- 
ſelf with ſome good dial or inſtrument portable for 
his pocket, to find the hour, and try other conclu- 
ons by; and accordingly framed for that purpoſe 
both quadrants, and rings, and cylinders, and many 
other compoſures; yet not to his full content and ſa- 
tisfaction; for either they performed but little, or 
elſe were patched up with a diverſity of lines by an 
unnatural and forced contexture. And at laſt con- 
ſidering, that all manner of queſtions concerning 
the firſt motions were performed moſt properly by the 
Globe itſelf, rectiſied to the preſent elevation by the 
help of a moveable Azimuth; he projected the 
Globe upon the plane of the Horizon, and applied 
to it at the center, which was therein the Zahich, 
an Index with projected degrees, for the moveable 
Azimuth; in which projection he firſt found, what 
he had before with much ſtudy and pains in vain 
ſought for. And becauſe he ſeldom went to London, 
where he might have the help of large compaſſes 
and other inſtruments for drawing the arches of ve 
big circles, he was forced to betake himſelf to ſuch 
ſhift as art would afford him, and invented many 
theorems, problems, and practices, (ſuch as no man 
before, that ever he — find, had delivered) for 
the finding out of the interſections, and all and 
every points of all thoſe circles, by which he might 
draw the ſame, and divide them being drawn. 
« About thirty years ſince, /ays he, I preſented one 
«« of them drawne with my own hand to the truely 
« Reverend Prelate, Doctour By/ſon, Biſhop of Win- 
«*« cheſter, by whom I was made Preſbyter. About 
« five and twenty years agoe I beſtowed one upon a 


and 


noble Ladie, the wife of a worthy and learned 
Knight, then abiding neere the place where I 
live, but fince dwelling in Worceſterſhire ; which 
Lady with ingeniouſneiſe and ſolertie more than 
ſœminine, tooke delight in the ſpeculation and uſe 
of the Globe. And for her I writ many notes 

upon my inſtrument, the very ſame almoſt word 
for word, which many years after I ſent in a let- 
ter to Elias Allen, and are they, which Delamain 
* acknowledgeth to have ſeene, but ſlighteth. . . . . 
In the ſpring 1618, I being at London, went to 
* ſee my honoured friend Maſter Henry Briggs at 

Greſham College ; who then brought me acquain:- 
* ed with Maſter Gunter, lately choſen aſtronomie 
reader there, and was at that time in Dr. Brooks 
his chamber ; with whom falling into ſpeech 
* about his Quadrant, I ſhewed him my Horizontal 
** Inſtrument. He viewed it very heedfully, and 
** queſtioned about the projecture and uſe thereof, 
often ſaying theſe words, It is a very good one. 
And not long after he delivered to Maſter Briggs, 
to be ſent to me, mine owne inſtrument printed 
off from one cut in brafle, which afterwards I un- 
* derſtood he preſented to the Right Honourable the 
Earle of Bridgwater. And in his booke of the 
** Sefor printed ſix years after, among other projec- 
tions ſetteth down this; herein ingenuous, that 
* he did not challenge it to himſelf (as our chal- 
© lenger doth) but not ingenuouſly enough acknow- 
ledging from Whonr he had it. But ſuch is the pro- 
vidence of God, I kept that very letter of Miſter 
Briggs, wherein he ſent me that print from Maſter 
Gunter, dated from Greſham College June 2; 
1618, and the Poſtſcript June 4, and which came 
to my hands June 10. In which letter are theſe 
words; Maſter Gunter dib here ſend you the print of 
A Horizontal Diall of his drawing after your inflru- 
* ment. This very letter hath beene left by me in 
the hands of Elias Allen above theſe two years, 
to be ſeene of any one, that will require it. 
About two yeares after I had ſhewed that my in- 
* ſtrument to Maſter Gunter, I beſtowed the very 
* ſame individual one upon a young Gentleman, 
* now a Baron, my very honourable and moſt intire 
« friend, a man full of vertue, full of/ learning, 
« full of all goodneſs and true nobility, whoſe onely 
« defe& and fault is an unquenchable” thirſt after 
knowledge and good literature; who hath yet the 


very ſame in his cuſtody, and is at this preſent in ' 


London; whoſe honourable word and teſtimony 
« will confirme, that he himſelfe ſo many years 
„ agoe knew the uſes of that inſtrument. And yet 
* our challenger never unvayled it to him, nor dareth 
« preſcribe for ſo long time. In Michaelmas 
Term 1627 I came to London, and Elias Allen 
having beene ſworne his Majeſtie's ſervant, had a 
« purpole to preſent his Majeſtie with ſome New- 
« yeares gift, and requeſted me to deviſe ſome pretty 
« inſtrument for him. I anſwered, that I have 
« heard his Majeſty delighted much in the great 
% concave dyall at Whitehall: and what fitter in- 
« ſtrument could hee have than my horizontall, 
« which was the very ſame repreſented in flat? and 
« that I would upon the backeſide ſet the theories 
of the ſun and moone, and ſo by hel 
« ſides, eclipſes might be caleulated with great fa- 
« cility. He liked it well. The horizontall fide 
was begunne by my direction. I was not long at 
© home, Fo Maſter Allen being at a ſtand in his 
“ worke, ſent to me for helpe. I writ him a large 
letter two ſheets of paper long; wherein I taught 
« him the uſes of the inſtrument, eſpecially the ho- 
„ rizontall, and afterward the fabric or delineaticn of 
« it, and how to find the ſemidiameters and centers 
of the ſeverall circles both great and leſſer, and 
„the way to divide them: which letter Matter 4/- 
en yet keepeth, and is the ſame ſpake of before, 
„and which Delamain confeſſeth he ſaw.” With 
regard to the Circles of Profertion, Mr. Oughtred con- 
feſſee, that he had not ſo good a claim againſt all 
men, as for his horizontall inſtrument, tho againſt 
Mr. Delamain he had. The honour of the invention, 
ſays he, next to the Lord of Merchiſton, and our Maſter 
"Ing 


of both 


Briggs, 


79 
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OUT 


and Die of the double Horizontall Diall. In 1652 at the end of the Engliſh Edition of H. 
Van Etten's Mathematical Recreations, printed at London, there was publiſhed a Tract 
of Mr. Oughtred, intitled, The Deſcription of the double Horizentall Diall, whereby not 
only the Hour of the day is ſhewn, but alſo the Meridian Line is found: and moſt Aſtrono- 
mical N which may be done by the Globe, are reſolved. Invented and written by 
William Oughtred. In 1657 was printed his Trigonometria z hoc eſt, modus com pu- 
tandi Triangulorum Latera & Angulos, ex Canone Mathematico traditus & demonſtratus. 
Una cum Tabuli Sinuum Tangent. & Secant, &c. And likewiſe a tranſlation of it printed 
at London the fame year in 4to, under this title; Trigonometrie: Or, The manner of cal- 
culating the Sides and Angles of Triangles by the Mathematical Canon, demonſtrated by 
William Oughtred, Etoner/. e kept a correſpondence by letters with ſome of the moſt 
eminent ſcholars of his time upon mathematical ſubjects, tome of which letters we ſhall 
preſent to the Reader in the Note [E], the originals being communicated to us by the 


learned William Jones, Eſq; F. R. S. Mr. David Lloyd (g) tells us, that our Author 


Bri 75 belongeth (if I have not been wrongly informed) 
to Maſter Gunter, who expoſed their numbers upon a 
ftreight line; which being once done, was there any ſuch 
maſterie to bring the ſame line about a circle ? And what 
doth this new inſtrument (call it the Circles of Propor- 
tion, or call it the Ring, or what other name you lift) 
ought elſe, but only bowe and inflett Maſter Gunter's 
Line or Ruler ? The manner how I fell it, was 
thus : I have in my fludie and practice of the mathema- 
tics been not a little converſant in calculation. And 
that I might both facilitate the labour, and try the 
eworke, I invented many folerties and trations in 
Hgiſtica, for the one, and framed diverſe kinds of in- 
firuments, and mechanicall practices for the other; that 
when I fhould find the performance in both wwayes not to 
diſagree, I might be —_ of my juſt diligence in nume- 
rary computation. Among other inſtruments, I much 
liked the ſame Line or Ruler; only this defect 1 found, 
that it required many times too great a paire of compaſſes, 
which awould be hard to open, apt to flip, and trouble- 
ne for ule, I therefore firfl deviſed to have another 
Ruler <with the former; and fo by ſetting and applying 
one to the other, I did not only take aauay the uſe of com- 
paſſes, but alſo made the worke much more eaſy and expedite, 
when I ſhould not at all need the motion of my hand, 
but onely the glancing of my fight, and with one poſition 
of the Rulers, and view of mine eye, ſee not one onely, 
but the manifold proportions incident unto the queſtion in- 
tended. But yet this facility alſo wanted not ſome dif- 
ficulty, eſpecially in the line of tangents, when one arch 
was in the former mediety of the quadrant, and the 
other in the latter; for in this caſe it was needfull, that 
either one ruler muſi bee as long againe as the other ; or 
elle that I muſt uſe an inverſion of the ruler, a regreſ- 
By this conſideration, I firſt of all 2 that i, 

thoſe lines upon both rulers were inflected into circles, 
that of the tangents being in both doubled, and that 
theſe two circles ſhould move one upon another, they with 


4 ſmall thread in the center to direct the fight, would bee 


ſufficient with incredible and wonderfull facility to aworke 
all queſtions of Trigonometry, both right-lined and ſpbe- 
ricall, And according to this my fpeculation, above 
twelve years agoe, I with mine owne hand made me two 


ſuch circles, which I have uſed ever ſince, as my occa- 
fions required, In the long vacation 1630, I ſhew- 


ed both the rulers and the circle to William Forſter, 
(ſomewhat prematurely then for the deſire I had 
to leade him on the right way of art I intended) 
at my Parſonage-houſe, as in his epiſtle before his 
< tranſlation he doth himſelf teſtify. To whom, 
exhorting me to publiſh them, I ſaid, I would not 
appear to the world in ſuch toyes ; but if hee 
would take the paines to tranſlate ſome rules I had 
written, into Engliſh, we would beſtow upon Elia, 
Allen (if he ſhall thinke they may bee beneficiall 
to him) both theſe circles of proportion, and alſo 
another inſtrument, conſiſting of two halfe circles, 
moſt plainely and eaſily giving the proſthaphæreſes 
« of the planets according to the theory of Coper- 
« nicus (Which I have had fairly drawn with mine 
one hand above theſe twenty years) which might 
be ſet upon the other ſide of the plate, and 
would together make up the moſt compleat inſtru- 
ment for all Aftronomie, that ever yet to my know- 
ledge came forth. And of this intire inſtrument, 
at my commin to London in Michaelmas 
« 'Term following, to attend my ſervice, I did ac- 


- 
* 


cs 


„ having 


* cordingly make a moſt free donation to £/tas At 
en, by the engagement of my promiſe.” F 

[E] Some of which letters aur ſhall preſent to the Rea- 
der in the note. 


% To the wor:* my very lovinge friende, Mr. 
« Owtreade. 255 


* Salutem in Chriſto. 
« Worthy Sir, 


„If yow be at leaſure from your harveſt affaires, 
I would once moore deſier your helpe in trying the 
* concluſion of the quadrature of the circle. By d 
* conſideration of the 4th chapter of Ezechiel, I doe 
finde a manifeſt figure of declaring of the quadrate 
„ thereof, with all the circumſtances. The Pro- 
ou is willed to take a tile, or (as the word in the 

ebrew beareth) Alum, a whight-table, Abacum, 
or per; and to wright theron the name 
of the Citty Hieruſalem, which ſignifieth the 
« doEtrine or viſion of Concorde: and it fitteth to 
the purpoſe, of a circle made to accorde with a 
right line, betweene whom ther hath alwaies 
« ben unreconcileable warr. 'The name Hieruſalem 
„9 containeth, according to the common 
« wrighting, 1146 ; but I finde alſo a ſecrett wri- 
ting therof in this manner, IS», that 
« js 80 moore added, and maketh the whole num- 
« ber 1226. And the wordes, which followe, dabis 
ſuper cam OBSIDIONEM, ædiſcabis TURRIM, fundes 
AGGEREM, dabis EXERCITUS, pores ARIETES IN 
CIRCUITU, Written in the Hebrew, and the 
whole number of conſonants and vowells put to- 
gether of theſe words, maketh the ſame number 
1226. And according to the common ſenſe of 
thee words, it ſignifieth manifeſtly, a ſtudy of 
« attaining the knowledge of the ſecrett thereof. 
« He is bidden firſt to flee uppon his left fide 390 
« dayes, and to beare the iniquity of Iſrael ; which 

ſignifieth the ſuppoſing of the quadrature to be 
the triple of that number, which is a figure of 
the iniquity of Iſrael, as that number is unequal! 
to the circle. Then he is willed to ſleep on his 
+ ſide fourty dayes, and to beare the iniquity 
of Juda. The wordes guadraginta dies, in the He- 
brewe (detracting the number of the vowells from 
conſonants) make 2479, which is the diameter 
iven by the firſt operation, and is notwithſtand- 
ing unequall, though leſſe than the former. He 
is alſo bidden to take an yron grate to putt be- 
tweene him and the citty; that is, the ſquarè of 
ſeavens made in the manner of a grate, as a me- 
ſolabium betweene the circle, which is belieged, 
and the right line, which is brought unto it. Ihen 
he is commaunded to goe about the ſiege, and not 
« to ſtirr to the examining of the fraction, before he 
« hath 28 and gon over the 390 partes. 
« Alſo he is willed to take certaine puls, and to 
„make a breade of them for the number of the 
« dayes 390. By which is meant the compoſiti- 
„ on of all thoſe wordes together into one ſen- 
“e tens, which ſignify in the How & drawing of 
a line of ſyphers ; and the number of the line is 
expreſſed by the weight of the water, which he is 
to drinke, that is, the 6 of an Hin, which is 
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* 12, the Hin containing 72. Aſterward he is vir 
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« havi 


„ his 


a ſtrong perſuaſion u 


| rinciples of Art (much confirmed by the ſcheme of 
ajeſty's return in 1660, ſent his Majeſty ſome years before by the Biſtiop of 


« Avignon) that he ſhould ſee the King reſtored, he ſaw it to his incredible Joy, and had 
« his dimittis a month after, June 30, 1660, and the 86th (5) year of his age.“ But 


in Colliers Ditionary (i) it is aſſerted, that he died about the beginning of May 1660; for (© vel. 2. 


upon hearing the news of the Vote at Weſtminſter, which paſſed May 1ſt, for the Reſtoration 


of King Charles II. he expired in a ſudden extaſy 
was interred in the Chancel of the Church of Aldbury, June 15, 1660, 


of joy. Mr. Aubrey tells us 


88, and odd days. Mr. Lloyd obſerves (/, that «© the choiceſt Mathemarticians of that 


«© age owe muc 


« two wordes containe the beginning of the fraction 
„of 653, after the 6 place 3|_141592 L 653. 
« He is alſo to divide them into three equall parts, 
and to caſt all of them away, fave only a litle 
part, that is, one unitt ; and yet of that to caſt 
away ſomewhat. That little refidew, which muſt 
« ſtand in the 7 place, is ſignified by an inward read- 
ing to be 18, for the unities are ſuppoſed to be 30 
* 4 So that in the 7 place, it ſeemeth the 


« ſtay ſhould be of fractions to come to an ende, 


that the whole proportion of this diameter 390, 
to the circle 1226, ſhould be 31 1415928, 


which cutteth between 5 — in the ſeventh 


« place. Now the reaſon, which moveth me to 
* — for ſomewhat out of this place is, that it is 
evident, that the way of Archimedes and Ceulin, can 
<< never poſſibly come to an ende in the operation, to 
make a certaine ſtay. For ther grownde being 
the multiplication of an inſcript figure, by his 
«« polygones to come to the nature of a circle, it 
can never be effected. For the laſt polygon figure, 

which can be imagined, muſt be compounded of 
right lines, which part two angles. Therefore 
thoſe lines may be againe divided into leſſer with- 
out ende, according to the rules of philoſophy : 
therefore they muſt always ende between plus and 
minus. Mooreover, ſuppoſe the trew proportion of 
the circle weare propounded by God, 1t mult of ne- 
ceſſity be either leſſe than Ceulin's, or equal, or 
moore. If it be leſſe, or equall, it cannot be, 
becauſe theſe proportions are defective from the 
<«« periphery, as may be proved demonſtratively. A- 
«« oaine, if it exceed an unite, it cannot be by the 

— demonſtration. Therefore of neceſſity it muſt 
« exceede Ceulin, wherſoever it ſhould chance to fall, 
and yett not an unite. Therefore this is my de- 

ſire, that you would take ſo much 2 for me, 
« as to trye whether by algebra it flible to 
overthrowe this ſuppoſition of the perfect propor- 


tion abovenamed. For wheras Ceulin hath 2 _ 


in the 7 place, the unite being ſuppoſed to be a 
« denary, this diviſion of the unite into thirty cut- 
teth a middle betweene 18, which is as 6, and 
21, Which is as 7. And wheras mention was 
made of a meſolabium in the ſquare of ſeavens, I 
finde this uſe thereof, that the ſquare of ſevens con- 
„ taining | 6 latera 175 a part, and in all in the 49 


« places, 1225 ther is but one unite differens from 
the circle 1226, which is reconciled by adding of 
* 20 days to every one of the 16 ſides of the ſquar, 
being ſuppoſed to conſiſt of yeares ; which fracti- 
« on making 320 dayes, is in groſſe taken for a 
« year ; ſo that although every ſide conſiſting of 175 
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of their {kill to him, whoſe houſe was full of 
bo ©* that came from all parts to be inſtructed by him. 


young Gentlemen (m), 
He was much requeſted to have 


4e lived (1) Ubi ſupra, 


1226. For Ceulin's operation doeth not infringe it, 
* for all his ſubalterne fractions added to the 6 place 

in the ſcale, doth not amount to another unite, that 
it ſhould exceed 383 and his operation onely pro- 


ceedeth by proportion, that as 390[__2479, eth 


the proportion 31. 141592, ſo 3900 247921 
maketh the proportion 3| 14159265, and fo pro- 
ceedeth by the way of rtion continually to 
come to a leſſer fradtion. FED : 
I entreat you moſt earneſtly, that ſo ſoone as 
your leiſure will ſerve, you will take pains heerin, 
and ſend me the operation which you make. For 
although it ſeemeth to me, that ther being noe 
meſolabium known, which may be as a logicall me- 
dium to prove or diſprove this propoſition, ſa- 
ving only the method of Ceulin, which cannot doe 
Hit; yet I deſire to be ſatisfied by your experiens, 


„not by my one gueſſe. And ſo wiſhing you all 
happines, I reſt 


Gold ſmithes Alley in 
Red-Crofle-Street, 
the 27th of Auguſt 
1633. 


* Your moſt loving friend, 
« Wm. Alabaſter." 


To my worthie friend Mr. William Oughtred. 


« Worthie Sir, 

I thanke you for your little booke, but eſpeci- 
« allie for the waie of callculating the diviſions of 
«« your guaging Rod. I wiſh for theyr owne 
« ſakes and yours, that the citizens were as capable 
« of the acutenes of this invention, as they are com- 
« monly greedie of gaine; and then I doubte not 
but they would give you a better recompence than 
« I doubt now they will. I deferred to write to you 
« untill I heard from Mr. Derand, which I have 
« nowedone, and ſend you heer incloſed his letter to 
you, wherein I perceive he is nowe fullie ſatisfied 
of the perfection of your demonſtration. I alſo 
received a letter from him, in which he highlie 
* commends the ſharpneſs of your invention in that 
« demonſtration. He writes alſo, that your Cl/avis 
is in greate eſtimation amongſt the Mathematicians 
«* at Paris. I have no more to trouble you with at 
„this time; and ſo wiſhing you all happineſs, I reſt, 


« Your aſſured Friend, 
Wellbeck, Feb. 


11, 1635. « Charles Cavendyſbe.” 
Eruditifſimo Domino, Domino Oughtred. 
Eruditiſſime Domine, 


Recepi Dominationis veſire Literas fimulgue dubiorum 


years and 20 dayes be heterogeneall in things from ſolutionem, que mihi weſter in ſolvendis mathema- 


« the ſemidiameter of 390 years, it is homogeneall 
in number. And I finde that the life of Abra- 
„ham, which was 175 whole years, contayned 20 
dayes over, as I can demonſtrate by a ſecrett read- 
ing. So that this formall reconciliation, not reall, 
of the ſquare of ſevens unto the circle of 1226, is 
« made by adding of a 20 to the making of a juſt 
proportion, to become thereby a figure of the 
„ quadrature of 390 to 1226, by adding the fraction 
of 20 in the 7 place. But to leave all queſtions, 
« wh.ch may ariſe about the premiſſes, I only deſire 


ticis problematibus agendi modus, dactiſſimus ille qui- 
dem, fed apud nos non ita receptus, procreaverat. Ubi 
enim Hypothefim ſemel aliquam ad prapoſitam quamlibet 
demonſtrationem aſſumpſimus, illam non patimur quamdiu 
probatioum diffluit ſeries immutari. Et ſiguando con- 
tingat eam facilitatis majoris gratid, aliaſve ob cauſas, 
variari, id admittimus quidem, at ita tamen ut 

etiam Lectorem, ne tantæ mutationis inſcius deludatur, ut 
nobis dum veſiras rimaremur demonſtlrationes contigit, 
admonemus. Et certe fi Dominatio weſtra prioribus ſuis 
in literis de variata nos demonſtratianum ſuarum ratiane 


«« you would try, if by algebra you may diſprove this fecifſet certiores, haud dubium eft, ni fallor, quod illarum 
ſecreta omnia primis conatibus, ut & ſecundis fecimus, 
mutatis ad mentem vgſiram ideis, penetraſſemus. Cæte- 


YL 


« determinate fraction of 38 in the ſeaventh place, 
for the juſt proportion of the diameter 390 unto 
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runs 


(&), that he (4) tural Hi- 
Anno ZEtatis 122, 77 in 
vol. 4+ p. 70, 71. 
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lived in Italy, France, 


tious in Greek and Latin, as ſolid in Arithmetick, Aſtronomy, and the Sphere of all 
Meafures, Muſick, c. exact in his ſtyle as in his judgment, handling his tube ahd_ 
other inſtruments at eighty as ſteadily. as others did at thirty owing this, as he ſaid, 


to temperance and archery z principling his people with plain and ſolid truths, as he 


did the World with great and uſeful arts ; advancing new inventions in all things but 


Religion 


dence, meekneſs, ſimplicity, reſolution, patience, and contentment.” 


which in its old order and decency he maintained ſecure in his privacy, ptu- 
After his death' 


ſeveral tracts of his were publiſhed. For in the year 1660 Sir Jonas Moore annexed to 
his Arithmetic, then printed at London in 8 vo, a Treatiſe, intitled, Conical Sections: Or, 


The ſeveral Sections of a Cone : being an Analyſis, or methodical Contraction of the 


rum gratias agimus Dominationi veſira immortales, quod 
puemadmodum ſuo ills labore ac. fludii nobiliſſimi Domini 
de Cavendiſh wotis plenius ſatisfecit, fic naſtra etiam cu- 


mulatiſſime adimtlerit. 


ale. 


Parifis, 8 Jan. Dominationis veſiræ obſequentiſſimus 
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1635. in Chrifto Servus, 
Franc. Derand. 
« To his honoured friend Mr, Oughtred. 
Reverend Sir, 


I will once againe earneſtly intreat you, that 
you bee rather diffuſe in the ſettinge forthe of your 
Engliſh Mathematical Clawis, than conciſe, conſi- 
deringe that the wiſeſt of men noted of olde, and 
ſaid, Stultorum infinitus eff numerus. Thoſe arts 
cannot be made too eaſy, they are ſo abſtruſe of 
themſelves, and men either fo lazye or dull, that 
theire faſtidious wits will take a loathinge at the 
very entrance of theeſe ſtudyes, unleſs it bee ſweeten- 
ed with plaineſſe and facilitye. Brevitye maye 
well argue a learned author, that without any ex- 
ceſſe or redundance, either of matters or wordes, 
can give the very ſubſtance and eſſence of the 
thinge treated of; but it ſeldome makes ſcholler; 
and if one be capable, twenty are not; and if 
the maſter ſumme up in brife the parts of his 
owne longe labours and travailes, it is not eaſy to 
imagine the ſcholars can with leſs laboure than it 
colt heir maiſter dive into the depth thereof. 1 
am not of their opinion, that would have myite- 
ries in the world, (divine myſteries, which God 
himſelf hath locked from us, excepted,) for if ig- 
norance is the puniſhment and conſequence of 
ſinne, and it behoves us to take away from others 
this vaile, which ſinne hath drawne betweene our 
eyes and the truth of things, ſo ſhall men imitate 
Angells, every ſuperior illuminatinge and per- 
fecting his inferior, which redoundeth to the ho- 
nour and dignity of them both, but more of the 

iver than receiver. The abyſſe of theſe ſciences 
15 inexhauſtible, and much 1s loſt, that our aunceſ- 
tors knewe, much yett unknowne to either ; and 
therefore all the helpe that humane wit or induſ- 
trye can afford us, alk little enough ; and when all 
is done, there will be a Terra incognita for Mathe- 
maticians of after-ages to ſaile unto. Thus, Sir, 
you ſee I am free and bold, becauſe lovinge and 
confident, and that you will be pleaſed ſo to take 
it, I will count it pardon ſufficient ; and whatſo- 
ever iſſues from you as a child of your braine, I 
defire it may lodge with mee, wheare it ſhall have 
the beſt wellcome that affection can give it. 


« Your loving and true Friende, 
Lincolne, July 2, | 
1636. * William Robinſon.” 


In another letter to Mr. Oughtred dated June 11, 


Mr. Robinſon writes thus : 


« Reverend Sir, 
But that your letter came upon the very point of 


my departure out of towne (when commonly buſi- 


neſſes come faſteſt on, and myſelfe indeede not 
very well) I had returned you anſwere, whilſt I 
was there ; but for theſe reaſons and ſome others 
I preſumed to defer a little, till both myne owne 


« occcaſions and a fit meſſenger, as now it happens, 
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degree, yet I marvaile how it ſhould ha 


| pence . 


firſt 


bringe it up unto you. As for the booke I ſent 
you, which I ingeniouſly confeſſed was out of my 
true love unto you, I give you thanks for your per- 
uſal thereof, for your judgment, and plaine deal- 
inge therein ; and that being all I requeſted at 
your hands, I reſt ſatisfied, and concerning it there 
ſhall not neede to paſſe any more betwixt us. I am 
gladd alſo you have peruſed Sze//izs, who indeed 
pleaſed me exceedingly ; and I thought in the 
readinge of him, a more exact way (if inſtruments 
and artiſt bee both exact) could not poſſibly bee 
taken, than by angles taken with a very lardge 
Quadrant, and ſo good an artiſt and logiſticke 
as Snellius was. Upon your letter I borrowed 
your newe booke (but I intend to take your cour- 
teouſe offer of one of them from Mr. Allen, and 
finde your way, p. 23, to be exceedinge good (and 
indeed a curious goon waye,) but why in your let- 
ter you ſhould rather wiſhe the plaine table, I doe 
not ſee ; yett I confeſſe my ignorance therein, 
being only a book ſpeculator (ſuch is the condition 
of my life,) and no practicioner, becauſe I am re- 
ſtrained; may well hide the reaſon from me, and 
therefore do ſubmitt. In aſſigninge of a degree L 
find this difference betwixt you and Snellius, that 
he makes a degree to contain 353305 4385 En- 
gliſh feete, you only 351120. The difference is 
2185 5882, which though not much in a whole 
ppen be- 
twixt ſuch two good artiſts, The way by the 


height of a hill and a tangent, which is Mauroy- 


cus's way, I did not 2 e as, to relye upon it in 
practice; but ſuppoſinge Snellius his obſervations 
to be exact, I thought to try, the Earth's diame- 
ter, being already given, and the height of a hill 
alſo, ſuppoſe to bee 7920 feet, that is, a mile and 
+ in the perpendicular (a height heigh enough) yett 
it will not hitt, but either varyeth the Angle at 
the center, or the diameter given by Snellius; yet 
I dare not diſtruſt Snellius his way, it is ſo demon- 
{trative. Your booke of navigation delighteth 
mee exceedingly, and I doubt not but to finde in 
it (for my time of peruſal hath yett beene but 
ſhorte) the way of the ſhipp exactly taught, and 
ſome things extraordinary, ſeeing (as I perceive) 
you have reade Snellius his Typhus Batavus, which 
was the beſt that I had reade before I reade yours ; 
and ſeeinge you have layd open ſo much of the 
arte alreadye, I could wiſh wee might ſee a Typhus 
Aldeburienſis come from the Archimedes thereof, for 
verily, I thinke, omne Bonum Mathematicum, may 
come from thence, if ſo you pleaſe. And I pro- 
teſt unto you ſincerely, wear I able as ſome, at 
whoſe handes you have merited exceedingly, or (to 
ſpeake more abſolutely,) as able as willing, I 
would as freely give you 500 1. per ann. as 500 
And I cannot but be aſtoniſhed at this our 
age, wherein pelfe and droſs is made their /ummum 
bonum, and the beſt e of man, with the true or- 
naments thereof, ſcience and knowledge, are ſo 
fleighted. I would, I ſay, it weare in my power as 
efficaciouſly as it is in my will, and there ſhould 
not paſſe many dayes ere it weare donne. I make 
no queſtion but my Lord Marſhiall (1) is very no- 
ble, and intended really to you; but meethinkes 
there was ſome neglect that ſo poore a favour had 
ſo badd ſucceſſe. Had I intereſt about London 
(for I ſee, and indeed is moſt convenient, you 


« would not bee far from thence) I would do my 


'« beſt, which I will doe notwithſtandinge, though L 
can promiſſe nothing but my good will, 


which 
6% ſhall 


and Holland, when he was little obſerved in England; as face- 


two 


(1) The Earl of 


Ar undel. 


ſis, are very plain 


OUT 


firſt Books of Mydorgius; and whereby the Nature of the Parabola, Hyperbola, and Ellip- 


ly. laid down. Tranſlated from the Papers of the learned William 


Oughtred. In 1675 there was printed at London in 8vo, in Mr. John Smith's Horological 
Dialq nes, printed in 8vo, a Tract, intitled, An Appendix, wherein is contained a me- 


thod of calculating all numbers for Watches; written originally 
rian My. William  Oughtred, and now made publick 


by that famous Mathemati- 
by J. S. of London Clock: mater. 


Mr. Smith in the Preface to his Appendix, ſays, « The method following was many 
years ſince compiled by Mr, Oughtred, for the uſe of ſome ingenious Gentlemen, his 
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This 15 of Decemb. 


ſhall not be wantinge to the utmoſt. I ſhall longe 
exceedinglye till I ſee your Clauis turned into a 
pick- locke; and I beteech you inlardg it, and 
explaine it what you can, for we ſhall not neede 
to feare either tautology or ſuperfluity : you are 
naturally conciſe, and your cleare judgment makes 
you both methodicall and pithye ; and your ana- 
lyticall way is indeed the only way. And if could 
f, ake a worde in your eare (for I would not 
hinder Mr. Allen's profitt) I could wiſh your bookes 
might be abſolute of themſelves, without any de- 
pendance of inſtraments, which are either litle, 
and ſo of no uſe, or if lardge, very coſtlye, and at 
the beſt (to uſe Mr. Forſſes words, or rather your 
owne by his pen) [they make ſcholers only doers of 
tricks, or as it weare juglers, &c.] revera preftigiis 
inſtrumentorum quaſi in cortice, magna artis jadtura, 
imo contemptu, detinentur, yourſelfe truly averreth in 
your epiſtle, which I ſpeake not as fearinge that 
your Clavis ſhall be accommodated to any inſtru- 
ment, bat to prevent any other future worke of 
yours, unleſſe withall it be abſolute of itſelfe, that 
a man may chuſe whether he will buy the inſtru- 
ment or no. 

« As you have brought in a ſymbolicall kinde of 
expreſſion (which is verye neate and good) and 
wiſhe alſo that the decimall fraction weare com- 
mon, (and if the decimall integer weare brought 
in alſo, but that it would make ſhrewde havock 
amongſt the tables extant, to divide a whole cir- 
cle into ten,) it would be eaſye; but if diviſion re- 
maining, which is now currant, I would have 
Snellius his names of Complementum & Refiduum 
brought in; the one beinge, data Peripherix ad 
Duadrantem differentia ; the other, Exceſſus ſemi- 
circuli ad datam peripheriam ; {mall things, I con- 
feſſe, yett proper and diſtinct; whereas Comple- 
mentum ad Semicirculum is a circumlocution, and it 
is better, that diſtin& thinges have diſtin names. 
I am not ignorant, that yourſelfe hath given a 


touch of this, pag. 94. ch. 13. of 2 Trigonome- 


trye ; but the word Exce/s you ſeem to uſe in a 
different ſenſe. . . . . Thus, dear Sir, my beſt love 
remembered to you, I ſhall ever be ready with my 
beſt indeavours to doe you ſervice, and remain, 


June 1 ith. * Your much obliged friende, 

| « W. Robinſon.” 
« To my very worthy and much reſpected freend, 
Mr. William Oughtred. 


© Salutem a Salutis Datore. 


« My very worthy and loving friend, 
Jo a Gentleman in the Citie of London, a friend 
of his beyond ſea hath ſent lately a tractat in Na- 
tural Philoſophye, in Germane language. This 
Gentleman intretinge me to tranſlate it into Latine, 
becauſe he underſtands not theGerman language, and 
values the tractat much; at his intreatinge, I have 
tranflated it into Latine. I knowing that you are 


a lover of all good ſciences, I beſtow this copy on 


you. No man hath any of this copy-in Latine, 
nor was it ever printed in Latin; but only the 
Gentleman him(elfe, who hath paid for the tran- 
ſlation thereof, hath the firſt copie, and this is the 
ſecond that 1 ſend unto you. Accipito ergo eo ani- 
e tibs miſſum eft. 'Confiteor efſe exiguum muniiſ 
culum. | 
| &* Tibi ad omnia officiorum genera 
* / /onge parati{/imus, 
1637. 
« TFohannes Huniades Ungaro- 
* Tranſikvanus.” 
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8 friends, 


Mr. Fyſer, our Lecturer in Aſtronomy in Gre- 
ſham College, is put out, becauſe he wil not knee! 
downe at the Communion Table, when he takes 
the Communion. A Schotſman, one that is Verb; 
Dei Miniſter, is now Lecturer in Mr. Foſter's place.” 


„To Mr. Oughtred. 
Kir, 
* Amongſt the mathematicall rarities theſe times 
have afforded, there are none of that ſmall num- 
ber I (a late intruder into theſe ſtudies) have 
yet viewed, which fo fully demonſtrates their Au- 
thors great abilities, as your Clavis, not richer in 
augmentations, than valuable for contraction. That 
forceth me to cenſure myſelf preſumptuous in 
this action; and this tedious, that I have not all- 
ready related the occaſion. The choiſeſt forreigne 
wits within theſe 30 years, as Galileus, Scheinar, 
Keplar, Hortenſius, and Monſieur de Cartas, have 
ſo diligently pried into perſpectives, that it may 
credibly be thought that their rareſt uſe is allready 
known ; yet ſo it is, I have eyther found out, or 
ſtumbled at, a moſt certaine and eaſy way, wher- 
by the diſtance between any the leaſt ſtars, viſible 


only by a perſpective glaſſe, may be readily given, 


I ſuppoſe, to a ſecond, affording the diminutions 


and augmentations of the planets ſtrangely preciſe, 
as alſo their centers, ſtretchable to the invention of 


the moone's true parallex of altitude by its owne 
body, and of the inclination of one ſtar to another 
of a well knowne ſcite, and able to bring ſufficient 
aid to your aged eyes, to finde all requiſits (accord- 
ing to yours of navigation) at a large diſtance for 
ſearching the earth's Diameter. It is a novelty ca- 
pable of ſuch frequent uſe, that before it travell to 
other able Judges, may I receive that favour it 
ſhall undergo your experiment and cenſure. 1 
beſtow onely part of that time in thoſe ſtudies, 
which other Gentlemen our neighbours ſpend in 
hunting, and want that great help an able artiſt 
might afford ; and believe that you will find thoſe 
errors I {ee not. It you pleaſe to grant my requeſt, 
I may be readily entormed by a letter ſent by the 
northern poſt, or left at the Beare in Baſing-hall- 
ſtreet, with the Wakefield Cariers, directed to my 
Father's houſe in Middleton, neare Leedes, where 


remains, Sir, 


Decemb. 2d. * Your troubleſome unknown friend, 


£6 


1640. 


Mill. Gaſcoigne. 


JTo his worthy and much reſpected friend, Mr. 
William Oughtred. 


4 Fir, | | 

„Though I am a ſtranger to your perſon, yet 1 
am well acquainted with the fame of your ſingular 
ſkill in the mathematicks ; and hereupon have ſo 
farr preſumed as to.entreat your aſſiſtance for the 
geometricall ſolution of the incloſed diagram, 
which to you, that have attained the perfection ot 
the analyticall art, perhaps will not appeare dith- 
cult. But whether all that may be performed by 
algebraicall equations, may likewiſe be wrought 

eometrically, according to a linearye operation, 
Fg not able to reſolve, and therefore intreate to 
be inſtructed from you. The preſent propoſition 
will happely conduce to the anvention of that ſo 
much deſired and long ſought for probleme for the 


finding of two meane nee betweene two 


extreames given, which having hitherto exerciſed 

the witte and endeavours of the moſt famous geo- 

metricians, I preſume would not prove unworthy 

your paines, who by the general ſuffrages of all 
1 


men, 


OUT 


« friends, who, for recreation at the Univerſity, ſtudied to find out the reaſon and 
„ knowledge of watch- work; which ſeemed alſo to be a thing, with which Mr. 
« Oughtred himſelf was much affected, as may, in ſome part, appear by his putting out 
« his ſon to the ſame trade, for whoſe uſe (as I am informed) he did compile a larger 
« Tract. In 1676 ſome of our Author's Tracts were printed at Oxford in 8vo, under 
this title: Guilelmi Oughtred Atonenſis, quondam Collegii Regalis in Cantabrigid Socii, 
Opuſcula Mathematica Hactenus inedita. ' his Collection contains the following Pieces 
I. [nftitutiones Mechanice. II. De variis corporum generibus, gravitate, & magnitudine 
comparatis, III. Automata, IV. Quæſtiones Diophanti Alexandrini Libri III. V. De 
Triangulis planis rectangulis. VI. De diviſione ſuperficierum. VII. Mujice Elementa. 
VIII. De Propugnaculorum Munitionibus. IX. Sectiones Angulares. He left behind 
him a great number of papers upon mathematical ſubjects, in his own hand- writing; 


as alſo moſt of the Greek and Latin mathematical Books, illuſtrated with his own Notes, 


men, are deſervedly reported the ableſt mathema- 
„ ticians, that our age knows. Sir, I have beene be- 
„holding to Mr. Ela Allen for the conveyance of 
this letter; and if you will vouchſafe me the fa- 
*« vour at your beſt leaſure to returne me two or 
three lines in anſwere, and cauſe it to be left at 
* Mr Allen for me, I ſhall reit very thankfull for 
the courteſye, and ever remaine, 


La 


London, this « Yours to be commanded in what 
preſent 20 « I am able, 
of June, 
1642. 


« Will. Prict. 
Mr. Oughtred's anſwer. 


« $1 June 6. 1642. 

„ Tt is true, that I have beſtowed ſuch vacant 
time as I could gaine from the ſtudy of divinitie, 
„which is my calling, upon humane knowledge, 
and amongſt other upon the Mathematics; where- 
in the little ſkill I have attained being compared 
« with others of my profeſſion, who for the moſt 
e part contenting themſelves only with their own 
way, refuſe to tread theſe ſalebrous and uneaſy 
«© pathes, maye peradventure ſeme the more. But 
« now being in yeares, and mindfull of mine end, 
„and having payed dearly for my former delights 
« both in my health and ſtate, beſides the prejudice 
« of ſuch, who not conſidering what inceſſant la- 
bour may produce, recon ſoe much wanting unto 
« me in my proper calling, as they think I have 
acquired in other ſciences: by which opinion (not of 
« the vulgar only) I have ſuffered both diſreſpect and 
« alſo hinderance in ſome ſmall preferments I have 
„ aimed at. I have therefore now learned to ſpare 
„ myſelf, and am not willing to deſcend againe in 
« Arenam, and to ſerve ſuch ungratefull muſes. 
« Yet, Sir, at your requeſt, I have peruſed your 
Problem, the effect whereof is this: Datis, c.“ 


* 
* 


„ To the Reverend and much honoured friend 
Mr. Outredd. 


2 

« By the ſmall, yet favourable converſation you 
« have been pleaſed ſometymes heretofore to beſtow 
„ uppon mee, I am encouraged to requeſt as much 
« more thereof as your other occaſions and ſtudyes of 
greater moment may (att leaſt miſſively, if not 
«« perſonally) permitt. And for an entrance into 
« ſuch intercourſe, I make myſelfe an object to your 
further courteſie, intreating that your exchange of 
a paper may returne mee a relation of the moſt 
« materiall uſes, whereunto an exact quadrature of 
« a circle is appliable, therewithall to refreſh my 
late hard ſtudy and labour to attayne an ability to 
« expoſe before the authority of your judgment an 
ne infallible demonſtration thereof, when with con- 
„ venience and privacy your defirable preſence 1 
« ſhall comfort and honour. 


« Your friend in aſſured affection, 
London, Octob. « and in ſubmiſſive 
26, 1645. « reverence ſervant, 


« Robert Keyhway.” 


and 


Mr. Oughtred's anſwer. 


« Worthy Sir, 

There was indeed left at my houſe a leter di 
vers dayes after the date thereof, but I neither 
knew by whom it was brought, neither was there 
any direction whether I ſhould returne my anſwere. 
« Beſides, I have had ſhewed unto me divers over- 
tures, of ſuch as have attempted that myſtery of 
Hart, that have in tryal failed. And we know 
that Orontius, and Foſeph Scaliger, and Longomontanus, 
great maſters in that ſcience, have rather made 
demonſtration of their heroical endeavours, then 
of the conqueſt they propoſed. And to ſay the 
truth, I have held the diſquiſition is infeaſible, 
becauſe although noe doubt there may be a right 
line equal to a circulare, yet they being heteroge- 
neous, ther cannot in art be any due compariſon 
betweene them; for comparatio is homogeneorum. 
We have out of Archimedes's grounds both by Van 
Ceulen and his follower Willebrode Snellius, ſoe nere 
an equation of a right line to a nicete, that if the 
whole Univerſe were ſand, there would not be the 
difference of one graine ; and yet we cannot ſay 
the exact quadrature is by them delivered. Ney- 
ther will it ſerve to thoſe yet undiſcovered uſes, 
* which the proper and genuine equation (ſuch as 
I conceive, it muſt be) will noe doubt afford ; as 
namely the menſuration of ſegments of circles, 
ſpheres, cylinders, and cones, with the fruftra 
thereof ; the ſolution of the problemes in the ſe- 
** cond booke of Archimedes de Spherd & Cylindro, 

which now are only ſoluble by cubical zquations ; 
the meaſuring of meniſci and arbeli, and other 
figures compoſed eyther of right lines and circles, 
or of different circles: all which would be moſt 
excellent diſcoveries and plus ultra's in art. AndI 
*« ſhould alſo thence _— a facile and ready way for 
the proportion of ſubtenſæ in a circle to their cir- 
«« cumferences. 'Theſe and many other abſtruſe Achta, 
«+ hitherto almoſt deſpaired of, may, I ſuppoſe, by 
«« your magiſterial invention, tanqguam Mercurii Ca- 
* duces, be ſet open. Sir, this is the effect of all I 


Lo 
* 


am able to anſwer to your deſire, unleſs I more 


fully knew the manner of your way. I ſpeake 
« this the rather, and am induced to a better conh- 
« dence of your performance, by reaſon of a new 
Geometric- analytical art or practiſe found out by 
one Cawallieri an Italian, of which above three 
years ſince I receaved information by a letter from 
Paris, wherein was prælibated only a ſmall taſt 
thereof, yet ſo that 1 divine great enlargement 
of the bounds of the mathematical Empire will 
« enſue. I was then very deſirous to ſee the author's 
« owne book, while my ſpirits were more free and 
lightſome, but I could not gett it in France. Since 
being more ſtept into yeares, daunted and broken 
«« with the ſufferings of theſe diſaſtrous times, I muſt 
content myſelf to keep home and not put out to 
any foraine diſcoveries. Thus with thankfull ac- 
66 1 of your ſo noble favour to deigne 
„ me worthy the communication of ſuch a ſecret, 
« I reſt ready to doe you all ſervice, which may be 
„within the power of 
« Your humbkeſt ſervant, 
< the true honorer of your worth, 
%. 0.” 
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and with an abridgement of ale every p 


ropoſition and demonſtration thereof in the 


margin, Theſe Books and Manuſcripts came into the hands of his friend Sir Charles 
Scarburgh 


„To Mr: Oughtred. 


« Worthy Mr. Oughtred, Nd ou 

The profit I formerly received by the firſt edition 
* of your Clævis Mathematica, as alſo by your other 
«« workes, made me not ignorant what might be ex- 
" mom from your pen; which, with the character 
received from yours and my noble friend Sir 
«© Charles Cavendiſh, then at Paris, of your ſecond 
«« edition of the ſame piece, made me at my return 
« into England ſpeedily to get and diligently peruſe 
© the ſame, Neither truely did I find my expecta- 
tion deceived, having with admiration often con- 
« ſidered how it was poſſible (even in the hardeſt 
things of Geometry) to deliver ſo much matter in 
* 4 words, yet with ſuch demonſtrative 
« clearnefſe and perſpicuity ; and hath often put 
« me in mind of learned Merſennus his judgment 
„ (ſince dead) of it, that there was more matter 
« comprehended in that little book then in Dis- 
« phantus and all the antients. Sir, as I hold it be- 
« low an ingenuous ſpirit to flatter where worth is 
« not, ſo do I think it little lefſe then robbery to 
keep back from you the knowledge of that eſti- 
mation is put upon your perſon and book in forrain 
parts; which I wiſh heartily might ſerve as an 
«« encouragement to ſet you forward in the * 
«« tion of other things of the like nature; of which 

(as Jheare) you are not unfurniſhed ; that puttin 

<< together all done by you both in the Latine an 
« Engliſh tongue, the two moſt famous ſciences of 
Geometry and Aſtronomy, both for ſolid precept, 
and inftrumental practiſe, might receive (for the 
« honour of our Nation) from yours more advance- 
„ ment then from any one hand whatſoever. And 
„ amongſt inſtruments (which are good helps, but ill 
« maſters) why might you not be perſuaded to pub- 
« liſh the deſcription of that mentioned by you elſe- 
„ where, for the ready ſupputation of the places of 
the planets as a backſide to your double Horizontall, 
« which, though particular, might in its chiefelt uſe 
of finding the Meridian Line be made (as I think) 
«« generall by fixing it on a moveable foot, and then 
CR elevated or depreſſed according to the diffe- 


«« rent elevation of the pole, and turned about at 


the ſame angle, till the double ſhadow point out 
<« the ſame hour, ſtanding thus in the meridian, be 
« made uſe of for the protraction of the houre-lines 
upon any plaine without reſpect had to its ſituation, 
by a thread paſling from the center of the Hori - 
„ zoental Dial through the interſection of the houre- 
« ſpaces continued to any plain whatſoever. But to 
return whence I have digreſſed; amongſt many 
other excellent rules in your Clavis, I caſt my eye 
upon that example of the firſt rule of doubling, 
« &c. the angle of a rectangle triangle oppoſite to 
the baſe ; but mult confeſſe could never performe by 
it what I ſought ; as by the ſecond I ever did. The 
<< reſult of my work acording to both your rules, 
„ you will find hereto annexed, in which I am bold 
to begge your judgment, where my fault may be, 
or a farther explication of the ſame, being aſſur- 
ed of your civility and goodneſſe, and glad alſo 
to ſnatch any occaſion to renew that little acquain- 
e tance I formerly have had of you by our caiuall 
„ meeting at Mr. Alen's in the Strand, by whoſe 
« meanes I ſend this, and who will do me the fa- 
« your to return your anſwer hereunto, if you ſhall 
«« pleaſe to ſend it him directed to Sir Roger Twwy/den's 
6 at 1 in Kent for me, that am, 
* 8 R, 
Vour moſt affectionate friend 

Eaſt-Peckham, | « to ſerve you, 

Feb. 18, 1643. « Fobn Twy/den.” 
„To my ever honoured Tutor, Mr. William 

* Oughtred. 


„ Honoured Sir, 

Since I left you, I have recollected, as much 
as my journeys before, and neceſſary exerciſes at- 
«+ ter my return to Cambridge, would permit me, 
*« thoſe notions I receaved from you. The fuſt thing 


Vor. VIII. 


„I did was to follow your counſel, in perfeCting 
«© myſelfe in the projection and trigonometrie, which, 
I thinke, Sir, I doe now fully underſtand. Some 
other things alſo I have reviewed, but find more 
« occaſion to acknowledge my engagements to you 
« for your cleare inſtructions, then to trouble you 
* with many doubts. Yet ſome things there are, Sir, 
* which preſuming upon your goodneſſe, and the 
* encouragement you gave me, I ſhall deſire to be 
« ſatisfied in: as Clavis, p. 100. Days theorema 
*« primitm de menſurando fruſtro Coni fit T4 

«© AꝗT—4 5 T Eq T = triph fruſtro. I doe not un- 
= derſtand. Fw why = "ex 427 not +22, when I 
** ſuppoſe you meane the area multiplied in the 
height, and as before tis, ſay 114 Rꝗ area cir- 
culi. Pray, Sir, ſhew me what I have miſappre- 
hended, and wherein my error lyes. In p. 1. 


« Archimed. de Sph. & Cylind. 5 11. 7 Mq is proved 


* = coni, becauſe it is = 340 in KO; but 


« that the ſemipher : into the fide of a cone is = ©, 
* I know not how to demonſtrate. Another thing 
* which troubles me is in p. 37 de fol. reg. where 
the ſuperficies (4) is 4<613628 the ſoliditie, but 
«© ©<513216, which ſeemes leſſe then the ſuperficies. 
« I muſt humbly crave your aſſiſtance, Sir, to be in 
« theſe, and, if I treſpaſſe not too much upon you, 


« how in Clavii, p. 108, the duplication of an an- 


« gle differs from the biſection, ſince the radius alters 
nothing. I have JR your Trigonometrie to be 
«« written over in a faire hand, which when finiſhed, 
« I will ſend to you, to know if it be according to 
** your mind; for I intend (ſince you were pleaſed 
to give your aſſent) to endeavour to print it with 
„Mr. Briggs his tables, and ſo ſoone as I can gett 
« the Prutenick Tables, I will turne thoſe of the ſunne 
and moone, and ſend them to you. Sir, my ac- 
* knowledgment of what I owe to you, is all I ſhall 
« further adde ; onlie I muſt defire your acceptance 
« of an Hierocles upon Pythagoras, (which I have ſent 
« with this letter) from him, who ſhall alwayes, as 
« his dutie binds, pray for you, and remaine, 


Coll. Regal. Cantabrig · Fir, 
r  ** Sir, your obliged honcrrer 


« Richard Stokes = 


Sir, I, as you commanded, communicated your 
** commendations to our Provoſt, who deſires his may 
be returned to you.“ 


There is a draught of Mr. Ougbered's anſwer to this 
letter among his papers, which 1s as follows : 

* Your firſt quæſite is, why (in pag. 100. de men- 
&« ſurando fruſtra Coni I ſay not bens Rq, but 322 
6 Dq ? 'The reaſon is, becauſe in the ſcheme, the 
lines A and E (fides of the quadrate baſes) are the 
« diameters of inſcribed circles, which are the co- 
* nic baſes, and not the radii or ſemidiameters. 


Nowe becauſe Dq=z4Rq, the area of the circle 
„ ſhall be 24+ 42 that is, 44 Dq. 


« Your ſecond quæſite is, why (in p. 1. Archin. 
de Sph. & Cyl. ) ſemiperiphoria baſis coni in latus æ- 


quetur ſuperficiei conicz ; that is F AO +KO 


=? The reaſon is evident; becauſe the ſuper- 
* ficies of an æquilateral cone is a ſector of a circle 
inflected round, the center being the vertex. But 
the area of the whole circle is æqual to the half 


« ambite multiplied by the radius (nempe Rm R): 


« wherefore the area of a ſector ſhall be æqual to half 
the arch cut out multiplied by the radius. | 

« Your third quzſite is, why (in pag. 37, de folid. 
« reg.) the number of the ſuperficial meaſure is ſtill 
greater then the number of the ſolide content? 
The reaſon is moſt perſpicuous, becauſe the one is 
* reconed in unciis quadratis, the other, in cubicis., 

« Your fourth quæſite is, why (in Anguli tum du- 
« plicatione tum ſubduplicatione, p. 100.) the æquation 

| 2 „% wherby _ 


oY 


ovi 


Scarburgh the Phyſician 3 and the Manuſcripts; with many of the Books, are now in the 
of William Jones, Eſq; abovementioned. | 


Muſfzu 


« wherby it is ſolved, is the very ſame in both ? But 
jn the numerous reſolution you will find a maine 
difference, according to that, which is ſought in 
both, noted with a ſtrait line over the 

Hut let this be remembred, that whoever will 
„ rightly ſtudy my book; that it may be a C/avis to 
„ him, he muſt be attentus, oprrans, conſtanterque per 
« ipſa vefligia inſequens 3 non enim ofcitantibus ſeripff, 
« ſed vers matheſeos cantidatis. Preſſa ſunt miagis 
* quam brevia. 


« 'To my much honoured friend, Mr. William 
* Oughtred. | 


« SIR, 

« If your ofcaſions may permit you, I ſhould moſt 
*« earneſtly defire your help in the ſolution of the 
> pon inſuing ; which, if not from yourſelf, I 
« know not whence to e The uſe, which I 
* ſhall be able to make of it, will bee well worth ſome 
*«« pains; which makes me the more bold to trouble 
Vvyou with it, and crave your pardon for that pre- 
«« ſumption. | 


« Expoſitis quantitatibus A. B. C. D. EB. F. Ce. 


> & 0 & mt 
| 2 eff 
6 I have herewith ſent you a trifle of my own, (an 8 1 3 * 8 
obſervation of a ſolar eclipſe of laſt year) not wor- | WW 
| thy your acceptance; yet ſuch as the reſpe&, which © Quæritur qzantafſt A. B. C. D. E. F. Oc. : 


„% I ow you, commands me to preſent unto you, ha- * 
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« ving nothing better to tender; and to aſſure you 


that I am, 


Oxford, Febr. 5th, 81 R, 
1657. « Yours in all obſervance, 
& John Wallis. 
31 1 1111617 11 F 3 ; 
ans e 4 578%, 
[ 2 3 4 5 


* tur lane alteram. Latera autem ſunt A.B.C.D. 


« To my worthy and much eſteemed friend, Mr. 
« William Oughtred. 


\ 


« SIR, 
« In that of mine to you, ſent together with an 
« account of an eclipſe obſerved at Oxford laſt ſum- 


« mer, (which, I hope, is come to your hands) I made 
bold to propoſe a problem, which then came new- 
ly to mind, (though that, in order to which I pro- 
« poſed it, had been longer thought of,) which, as 

* was to this purpoſe. Wherein 
« if you can do mee the favour to help mee out, it 


« will be a very great ſatisfaction to mee, and (if I 


« do not delude myſelf) of more uſe than at firſt view 
« it may ſeem to bee. Sir, I doubt, I preſume too 
much upon your goodneſſe, in offering you this 
trouble; wherein I muſt crave your pardon. If 
« your occaſions will permit you to beſtow ſome 
thoughts thereon, you will thereby very much 


„ oblige, 
6 «SIR, 


« Your very affectionate friend, 
„and humble ſervant, 


« Tobn Wallis.” 


Exceſter Coll. 
in Oxford, 
Febr. 28th, 


1654-5+ 


The following letter was written to Mr. John Wal- 
lis, upon the occaſion of his dedication to our Au- 
thor, of his Arithmctica Infinitorum, dated July 19th, 


165 5. | 
« To Mr. Wallis. 
« Moſt honored Sir, | 


I have with unſpeakable delight, ſoe farr as my 
« neceſſary buſineſſes, the infirmneſſe of my health, 


Mr. Oughtred's ſolution, which we find ſet down 
at the bottom of this letter, is as follows: © Eſto A 
** numerus aliquis, five integer, five fractus; puta 3 
rectangula ſunt 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. Sc. Dividatur u- 


* numquodq; per unum ex lateribus ſuis, ut habea- 
(19 4 (44144) 7 (4% 
FIF x G[/GxH|] C.. 

6 7 | 


Ee. | | 
« and the greatneſs of my age (xpproching nowe to 
* an end) would 2 * your moſt learn- 
ed papers, of ſeveral choice arguments, which you 
„ {ent me, wherein I doe firſt with thankfullnes ac- 
of knowledg to God, the Father of lightes, the great 
* light he hath given you, and next gratulate you, 
even with admiration, the cleernefe and perſpi- 
cuitie of your underſtanding and genins, who 
% have not only one, but alſo opened a way into 
« thoſe profoundeſt myſteries of art, unknown, and 
not thought of by the antients. With which your 
« myſterious inventions I am the more affected, be- 
« cauſe full 20 ear agoe the learned patrone of 
* learning, Sir Charles Cavendiſs, ſhewed me a pa- 
per written, wherin were ſome few excellent new 
« theoremes, wrought by the way, as I ſuppoſe, of 
« Cavallerio; which I wrought over againe more 
« agreably to my way. The paper, wherein I 
«« wrought it, I ſhewed to many, wherof ſome took 
copies; but my owne I cannot find. I mention 
Hit for this, becauſe I ſawe therin a light breaking 
out for the diſcovery of wonders to be revealed to 
„ mankind in this laſt age of the world; which 
light I did ſalute as afarre off, and nowe at a nerer 
* diſtance embrace in your proſperous beginings. Sir, 
that you are pleaſed to mention my name in your 
„ never-dying papers, that is your noble favour to 
me, who can adde nothing to your glory, but on- 
«* ly my applauſe, and prayer that God by you will 
perfect theſe happy beginings, ſoe propitiouſly ad- 
vanced to his glory; which is the defire of 


*« Your very loving friend, 


60 W. O.” 
T. 


OVIDIUS NASO (PUBLIUS) a Roman Knight, was one of the beſt Poets of the 


Auguſtan Age. I have a great number of Collections for this article, but cannot digeſt 1 
them at preſent, and therefore ſhall give only a ſmall part of them. Nature had inſpired w 
him with ſo ſtrong a propenſion to verſification, that he laid aſide, for the love of the 
Muſes, all that care which muſt neceſſarily be taken, by thoſe perſons who are deſirous 
of attaining to exalted poſts. But if his inclination to poetry quite extinguiſhed the fire 
of ambition in his mind, it fomented and increaſed that of the paſſion of love. He was 
diſtractedly fond of the pleaſures of Venus [Al, and this was almoſt the only vice with 


which 


Exigere à nobis anguſta note Corinnam, 
Me memini numeros ſuſlinuiſſe novem (1). 


[A] He was diftrafedly fond of the pleaſures of 
Venus.) He himſelf informs us of the qualifications, 
with which nature had endued him for that exerciſe, 
and the uſe he had made of them. 

2 


(1) Ovid. Amor. 
| : lib. 3. eleg. 7+ 
He found himſelf lively and gay, in the morning, ver. 25. 

after 
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(2) Idem, ibid. 
lib. 2. eleg. 10. 
ver. 27. 


(3) See the arti- 
cle La1s, cita- 
tion 60. 


OVI 


which he was tainted, He was not ſatisfled with. loving, and of making conqueſts in an 


amorous way; he alſo taught the public the art of loving, and the art of making love; 
pernicious ſcience, for which nature gives but too 


that is, he reduced, into a ſyſtem, a 


. 
7 
- - 


many inſtructions; and whoſe only aim is the difſhonour of families, but chiefly of hapleſs 


aſter having paſſed a whole night in the pleaſures of 


love; and wiſhed to die in the actual fruition of that 
pleaſure, Ni 
the way of life he had led, than to end it in ſuch an 
— | | | | 


Sæpe 4% laſcivæ conſumto tempore noctis, 
Utilis & forti corpore mane fu. | 
Fzlix, Veneris certamina mutua perdunt ! 

Di faciant, leti cauſa fit iſta mei! 
Induat adverſis contraria pectora telis 
Miles, & æternum ſanguine nomen emat. 
Quærat avarus opes ; & que laſſarit arando 
LEquora, perjuro naufragus ore bibat. 
At mihi contingat Veneris langueſcere motu ; 
Cum moriar, medium ſolvar & inter opus: 
Atque aliquis noſtro lacrymans in funere dicat, 
Conveniens vitæ mors fuit ifla ſue] (2). 


What can be ſaid, or conceived more 


to 

expreſs the frantic tranſports of a diſpoſition of mind 
that is laſcivious to the higheſt 1 Tis my 
inion that Lais the Curtezan (3), who died in the 
Manner which Ovid thought ſo happy, would have 


wiſhed for that fate. The love compoſitions of this 


Poet are the moſt obſcene of all thoſe of the antients 


(4) Ovid Tritt* 
um, lib. 2. ver» 
347» 


Tis not that we therein find the looſe 
expreſſions, which are in Catullus, Horace, and Mar- 
tial; nor the infamous practices of the unnatural fin 
which thoſe three Poets mention ſo openly ; but the 
delicacy and choice of the terms, in which Ovid 
ided himſelf, make his works ſtill more dangerous, 
Knee, by that means, they repreſent in a very plain 
and molt elegant manner, all the artifices and. moſt 
laſcivious impurities of love. He does not ſpeak on 
the teſtimonies of others, but from his own,experi- 
ence and practice. Tis true indeed that in he. 
logy he drew up for himſelf in the place of. bis ba- 
niſhment, he proteſted that he ha not. done (the 


now extant. 


Nothing ſcemed to him more ſuitable to 


Fufbands. He was baniſhed for writing ſuch books; but this, in all probability, 
was a pretence, rather than the true cauſe of his being ſent into exile [B]. 


He employed, 


To reconcile this with the 1 21 Elogy of book II. 
De Amoribus, we muſt ſuppoſe that what he ſays 
there concerning himſelf is a mere fiction. He ex- 
horts his fair- one's huſband to be jealous; and not to 
deprive him, by his indolence, of the moſt delicious 
ſweets which might accrue from his intrigue. He 
wants this man to be a rival, and not an eaſy, com- 
plaiſant huſband. 


Duid mihi cum facili, 2. cum lenone marito ? 
Corrumpis vitio gaudia noſtra tus. 
Quin alium, quem tanta juvet patientia, queris ? 


Me tibi rivalem fijuvat effe, veta (5). 


ITis certain that many Poets have given us, as their 


ſucceſſes in gallantry, many incidents which were fo 
many fictions of their own invention; but it cannot be 
ſaid whether this be Ovid's caſe: we live at too re- 
mote a diſtance from his age; and it cannot be 
doubted but that ſome perſons, after being called in 
queſtion (6), boaſt of their innocence, though they 
are really guilty. | 

[B] His books. . in all probability, was a pre- 
tence, rather than the true cauſe of his being ſent into 
baniſoment.) He acknowledges in ſeveral places in 
his works, that the two cauſes of his misfortunes 
were, his having writ books on the art of lovin 
and that he had been a ſpectator of ſomething. He 
does not explain what that was; but he hints that it 
was more the cauſe of his calamities than his compoſi- 
tions ; for he ſuppoſes, upon his complaining to Cu- 
pid, that after having employed his endeavours to 
extend his Empire, he had obtained no other recom- 
pence than to be baniſhed among Barbarians ; Cupid 
anſwered, you know very well that I was not the 
chief cauſe of your wrongs. | 


Utque hec, fic utinam defendere cætera poſſes, 
Scis aliud quod te leſerit, e magis (7). 


actions deſcribed by him, and that his head had a 


much greater ſhare in his compoſitions than his heart. 


He boaſts that he had not been engaged in any in- 
trigues which gave the leaſt handle for ſcandal; and 
that even, among people of the lower claſs, he had 
not given any of them the leaſt room to doubt, 
whether they were the fathers of their children their 
wives brought them. 


Sed neque me nuptæ didicerunt furta magiſro: 
parum novit, nemo docere poteſt. 

Sic ego delicias, & mollia carmina feci, 
Strinxerit ut nomen fabula nulla meum. 

Nec quifquam eft adeo media de plebe maritus, 
Ut dubius vitio fit pater ille meo. 

Crede mihi; mores diſtant a carmine noſtro. 
Vita werecunda eſt, Muſa jocoſa mihi. 

Magnague pars operum mendax & fifta meorum 

Plus fibi permiſit compoſitore ſus. 

Nec liber indicium eft animi, ſed honeſia woluptas, 
Plurima mulcendis auribus apta ferens (4). 


'The Senſe is, 


«© But wives were never . intrigues by me; 
No man can teach what he not underſtands. 

« I, ſo in love's ſoft genial joys indulg'd, 

That common fame ne'er ventur'd to accuſe me. 
Not a Plebeian huſband once can think 

His children ſpurious, and that I'm their father. 
« Believe my conduct differs from my verſe : 
My life is virtuous, tho' my Muſe be wanton. 

« Moſt of my Poems are mere airy fictions, 

«« 'That treat of joys their author never practis' d. 
Nor is my book the picture of my mind: 
No, it deſeribes ſoſt ſcenes of honeſt joys 
Fit to delight the ear and charm the ſoul.” 


The Senſe is, 


« You cannot plead for others as for theſe. 
Alas] a greater crime brought on your ruin.” 


He compares himſelf to unhappy Actæon. 


Cur aliquid vidi? cur noxia lumina feci ? 
Cur imprudenti cognita culpa mihi eft ? 

Inſcius Actæon widit fone delle Dianam, | 
Prada fruit canibus non minus ille ſuis (8). 


The Senſe is, 
« Why ſaw I aught? My eyes, why rendred 


guilty ? 
« Why was the crime to me, imprudent, known? 
«© Heedleſs Actæon ſaw Diana naked; | 
« Nor was he leſs a prey to his own hounds.” 


He ts the ſame complaint in many places, 
dix. of having been an undeſigned ſpectator of the 
guilt of others. | 


Inſcia quod crimen viderunt lumina, plector: 
Peccatumgque oculis eft habuiſſe meum (9). 


The Senſe is, 


« I ſuffer for a crime I'd not have ſeen ; 
« And all my guilt, is, being bleſt with ſight.” 


And declares that he dares not reveal that myſtery. 


Perdiderint cum me duo crimina, carmen & error, 


Aherixs facti cul filenda mibi eft lic). 


The 


ut 


lid. 2, eleg · 19, 
in fine. 


(6) i. e. When 
their own poems 
are brought in 
evidence againſt 
them. 


(7) Ovid. de 
Ponto, lib. 3 
epiſt. 3. ver. 71. 


(8) Idem, lib. 2. 
Trift. ver. 103. 


(9) Idem, ibid. 
lib. 3. eleg · 5 
ver. 49. 


10) Idem, ibid. 
lib. 2, yer» 207 · 
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(a) Or. %. He married three wives, and divo 5 
". 3. eleg. 10. third (5). Some criticks have exclaimed againſt his diction [C] ; in which they would () idem, ia, 
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but to no purpoſe, the utmoſt efforts of his genius in addreſſing the Em 
view of ſoftening him, He died — Getz, to whoſe country he had been exiled. 
the two firſt (a), but highly applauded the 


The Senſe is; 


« My verſe and my imprudence 'd my ruin. 
« Another's guilt I ever muſt conceal.” 


And elſewhere : 


Et quid præterea peccarim guærere noli, 
Ut pateat ſola culpa ſub arte mea 


The Senſe is, 


« Aſk me no more, in what I have offended, 
« My crime's from my profeſſion 


(%) dem, lib. 
2. de Ponto, epiſt. 
93 


Attempts have been made to gueſs what this myſ- 
tery was; and the more ſilent he is, the more the 
curioſity of people has been excited to find out this 
ſecret. Some are perſuaded, that he had come una- 
wares upon Auguſtus and his daughter Julia, when 
they were in their amorous dalliances; and they 
confirm this, by a paſſage of Suetonius, from which 
they pretend to gather, that Caligula deſpiſed his 
mother, becauſe he imagined that ſhe ſprung 
from the inceſtuous commerce of Auguſtus and Ju- 
lia. Alteram a rg alii, nempe eum vidifſe Auguſtum 
turpiter cum ulid filid jacentem. . . . Cui opinioni favere 
wviſus eft Caligula, dum matrem ſuam ſpernebat, quaſi ex 
inceſio concubitu Auguſti, cum filia ſua Fulia, progna- 

(11) Brietius, de fam (11). is certain Suetonius (12) relates, that 
Poetis Latinis, Caligula would not own Agrippa fer his grandfather 
GS by the mother's ſide. He thought him of too mean 
2 — an extraction, and affirmed that his mother was the 
23. * daughter of the Emperor Auguſtus and Julia; but 
this conſideration did not make him have the leaſt 

diſregard for Agrippina his mother; ſo far from it, 

he would have deſpiſed her, had he thought that ſhe 

(r3) In Ovid's was born in a lawful way. Abbot de Marolles (13) 
* having related that Ovid catched Auguſlus, engaged in 
too great a familiarity with his daughter Julia, adds, 

on Suetonius's teſtimony, that it was thought Caligu- 

la's mother ſprung from the inceſtuous embraces of 

Julia and Auguſtus. But Suetonius does not ſay this; 

he only informs us, that Caligula ſpread ſuch a 

(14) In his notes report. 'The Abbot (14) in queſtion relates, that O- 
of book 3. 4 vid was baniſhed for having read to Julia, Auguſtus's 


HO grand-daughter, the laſt verſes of his book de Arte 
very obſcene, Amandi; and for having catched Auguſtus in too great 


that he did not a familiarity with that young Princels. The truth of 
attempt to tran · all theſe conjectures may jultly be doubted ; for Ovid 
2 not omitting any kind of ſubmiſſion and adulation, 
in the verſes written by him during his exile, and 
which he ſent to Rome ; not having, I ſay, omitted 
any of thoſe expreſſions and particulars Which he 
thought could any way contribute to mollify Auguſtus, 
we cannot ſuppoſe that he would ſtudiouſly introduce 
in his verſes ſuch particulars, as might contribute 
moſt to foment that Emperor's reſentment. Now if 
it be ſuppoſed that Auguſtus's indignation was 
grounded on our Poet's having been a ſpeQtator of 
ſome infamous actions; it muſt be ſuppoſed that 
Ovid muſt neceſſarily diſpleaſe him in a prodigious 
degree, by ſtudiouſly ſaying, that his eyes having 
ſeen a ſecret which he dared not to reveal, were the 
cauſe of his being ſent into baniſhment. However, 
I own that this is not a convincing reaſon. See the 
note [X] below. eee 
[C] Some criticks have exclaimed againſt his diction.] 
Paſſerat owns that he had been Profeſſor of the Beli 
Letttres a long time, without having once explained 
any of Ovid's works, becauſe he found that a ſtrong 
prejudice prevailed againſt that Poet; lnveteravit enim 
opinio, vulgigue fama percrebuit, eum Pottam efſe non 
multe dacirinæ, humiliſque & nimium luxuriantis flyh ; 
atque etiam, fi diis placet, Latine linguæ elegantiam 


nitoremque in eo requiri : aded ut Italus quidam wel hac 


re inprimis nobilis, cum humanioribus literis unicum gna- 


tum imbueret, illa miro artificis contexta mutate ter quin- 
gue volumina forme in patrium ſermonem converterit, ne, 


peror, with the 


have lik. 1. eleg. 3. & 
alibi. 
i Latin legeret, ex Ovidii ſcriptis ſordes & barbariem 
colligeret 1 vena, qua jam tum ad ex 
Maroni: t (15). i.e. * An opinion had long (15) Paſſerat. 
«« prevailed, and was univerſally ſpread, that the Ort: & Prafat. 
„poet in queſtion was a man of no great learning, b. + 218, 419. 
and that his dition was too low and over-luxuriant ; 
« likewiſe (God bleſs them) that his ſtyle was not po- 
« lite and elegant enough: ſo that a certain Italian 
Gentleman, who was greatly ſkilled in theſe 
things, and was inſtructing his only ſon in clafli- 
cal learning, made a verſion, into his native 
tongue, of the fifteen books of the Metamorpho- 
*« ſes, which are ſo wonderfully contrived ; for fear 
« leſt his pupil, by reading theſe books in the origi- 
nal, ſhould co his beautiful dition, which 
** imitated that of Virgil, by ſtudying Ovid's barba- 
* rous, incorrect compoſitions.” Balzac had heard 
of the whimſical taſte of the abovementioned Ita- 
lian. I know, ſays he (16), that under the pontificate (16) Ocuvr. di. 
of Leo X. a Gentleman of Venice (17), highly efteemed by verſes, p. m. 
racaſtorius, from whoſe name he entitled his dialogue 406. 
on poetry, ewas accuſtomed to burn in a folemn manner, |; 
on the anniverſary of his birth day, the works of Martial ; (17) Sor nog 
and to make a ſacrifice of them annually to the mane! yawn, So 
and memory of Catullus. And I alſo knew that another Strad. Proluſ. c, 
delicate contemporary of his, uſed to afſert, that the cor- lib. 2. p. m. 334- 
ruption of the Latin tongue began in Ovid, whoſe Me- 5. ro Poul. 
tamorphoſes he tranſlated for the uſe of bis fon in order J. f. m. 28 . 
that he might larn the mythology, without running ble 
hazard of corrupting his dition ; and that, at the ſame 
time that he was ſtudying the valuable knowledge of poe- 
try, he might not run the hazard of vitiating his ſtyle 
by Owid"s vicious expreſſion. Scaliger obſerves, that 
Peter Victorius, and Lambinus, had a great contempt 
for Ovid (18). Petrus Victorius de Ovidio non weritus (15) Scalig. in 
fit dicere, cum ut oratione & werſibus, ita vita & mori- began, Fabule 
bus enervetum. .. Non hinge ab hac temeraria ſenten- Burdonum, p. 
tia-diſcedit Dionyſus Lambinus, qui imperitiſſime cum ma- 27. 
lum itatis auctorem vc tt ; i. e. Petrus Victori- 
us cd not ſcruple to ſay of Ovid, that his diction 


And pottry were as depraved as his life and morals; 
Dienyſius Lambinus is almoſt as raſh and ſilly in 
the judgment he pronounces, he calling him the 
* author of bad Latin.“ Another learned critic (19) (10) Muret. on 
complains of the ſame taſte, but without mentioning Senec. SI. 
any perſon. 1 lib. 3. cap. 
[*] If the imitation of nature be the buſineſs of a poet, 
know no Author who 2 juſi be A Doi 
efpecially in the deſcription of the paſſions. And to prove 
this, 1 ſhall need no other judges, than the generality of his 
readers; for all paſſions being inborn with us, we are 
almoſt equally judges, when we are concerned in the re- 
preſentation of them: now I will 2 to any man who 
has read this poet, whether he finds not the natural emo 
tion of the ſame paſſion in himſelf, which the poet de- 
ſeribes in bis feigned perſons ? His thoughty, which are 
the pictures a7 reſults of thoſe paſſions, are generally 
fuch as 3 ariſe from thoſe erde motion; 
of our ſpirits, Yet, not to ſpeak too partially in his be- 
half, I will confeſs, that the copioufneſs of his wit was 
fuch, that he often aurit too pointedly for bis ſulject, and 
made his perſons 4 more eloquently than the violence of 
their paſſion would admit: ſo that he is frequenth witty 
out of ſeaſon ; leaving the imitation of nature, and the 
cooler diftates of his judgment, for the applauſe of fancy. 
Yet he jeems to baue found out this imperfection in his 
riper age; for why elſe ſhould he complain that his MI. 
r N wwas left unfiniſhed ? Nothing ſure can be ad. 
ded to the wit of that „er of the ret: But many 
things ought to have been retrenched ; which 1 uppoſe 
would have been the buſineſs of his age, if his misfortunes 
had not come too faſt upon him. But take him uncorrect- 
ed as he has been tranſmitted to us, and is muſt be ac- 
knowledged, in fpight of bis Dutch friends, the com- 
mentators, even of Fulins Scaliger himſelf, that Sene- 
ca's cenſure will land good againſt him, | 


Neſcivit quod bene ceſſit relinquere ; | 
2 | IM. 


f. 


cap. 


* Dryden's pre- 
tace to the tran- 
lation of Ovid's 
Epiſtle, London, 
3736, 12mo, 


+ Preface to 


of Tibullus, p. 
13, 14. London, 
2720. 8 vo. 


{| Dryden's pre- 
tace, ub; ſupra. 
Dr. William 
King, in the pre- 
e, p. 31, to 
his as 0 
Ovid's Art F 
Lave, London, 
rnd (no date) 
vas 


cere, and the whole man in earneſt f. 
Dart's tranſlation 
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have greatly diſpleaſed Aiphonſo King of Naples [D]. I refer ſeveral particulars to the 


place where I cenſure Moreri [E]. 


He never knew how to give over, when he had done well; 
but continually varying the ſame ſenſe an hundred ways, 
and taking up in another place, what he had more than 
enough incultated before, he ſometimes chys his readers, 
inſtead of ſatisfying them: and gives occaſion to his tran- 
flators, who dare not cover him, to bluſh at the naked- 
neſs of their father. This then is the allay of Ovid's 
awriting, which is ſufficiently recompenſed by his other ex- 
cellencies ; nay, this very fault is not without its beau- 
ties ; for the moſt ſevere cenſor cannot but be pleaſed with 
the prodigality of his wit, tho at the ſame time he could 
have wiſhed, that the maſter of it had been a better ma- 
nager, every thing which he does, becomes him; and if 
ſometimes he appears too gay, yet there is a ſecret grace- 
fulneſs of youth, which accompanies his writings, tho 
the flaidneſs and ſobriety of age be wanting. In the 
moſt material part, which is the conduct, lis certain that 
he ſeldom has N 3 for if his elegies be compared 
wwith thoſe of Tibullus and Propertius, his contemporaries, 
it will be found that thoſe Poets ſeldom defigned before they 
writ : and tho the language of Tibullus be more poliſhed ; 
and the learning of Propertius, eſpecially in his fourth 
book, more ſet out to oftentation 3 yet their common practice 
was to look no farther before them, than the next line; 
wwhence it will inevitably follow, that they can drive to 
no certain point, but ramble from one ſubject to another, 
and conclude with ſomething which is not of a piece with 
their beginning; 


* — late qui ſplendeat unus & alter 
Aſſuitur pannus, as Horace ſays ; 


thongh the verſes are golden, they are but patched into the 
arment. 2 Poet has always the goal in his eye, 
which direfts him in his race; ſome beautiful deſign, 
ewhich he firſt efabliſhes, and then contrives the means 
ewhich will naturally conduct him to his end. This is 
evident t judicious Readers in the work of his (Ovid's) 
Epiſtles . 

The late Dr. Sewell thinks that Ovid did not al- 
ways lay down a Scheme before he wrote, he ſaying, 
Mr. Dryden ſeems to have taken this reaſon from the 
conduct of Mr. Waller, and ſome of his contemporaries, 
rather than from the practice of the antients, of whom 
none but Ovid, and he very ſeldom, obſerved that rule. 
1 don't affirm, but that an inſtance or two may be given 
from many of them, ſuch as the Sulpitia of Tibullus, and 
others ; yet, in moſt the tranſitions are ſo frequent, 
that they remain glaring inſtances cgainſt this aſſertion. 
Indeed the nature of the ſubje# is ſuch, as not to be 
treated of without it : for 1 can't ſuppoſe theje Poets ſat 
dewn to fludy fine things, like our Cowley; that they 
writ from the heart, and if ſo, their pens muſt be under 
the guidance of their paſſions, not of their wit. Wan- 
tonneſs of imagination is fit for deſcription, turns of 
thought and images, which the heart is not at leiſure to 
think of, much leſs to affect, when the paſſions are ſin- 
« Ovid's Epi- 
« {tles, ſays My. Dryden, are generally granted 3 4 
his molt perfect pieces; the iyle of them is thought 
to be tenderly paſſionate and courtly, two proper- 
ties well agreeing with the perſons, who were he- 
„ roines and lovers. Yet where the characters were 
lower, as in Oenone and Hero, he has kept cloſe 
to nature, in drawing his images after a country 
„life, tho' perhaps he has romaniz'd his Grecian 
« Dames too much, and made them ſpeak ſometimes 
« as if they had been born in the city of Rome, 
« and under the Empire of Auguſtus. There ſeems 
to be no great variety in the particular ſubjects 
« which ho fas choſen; moſt of the open being 
« written from Ladies who were forſaken by their 
« lovers: which is the reaſon that many of the ſame 
thoughts come back upon us in divers letters: but 
« of the general character of women, which is mo- 
« defty, he has taken a moſt becoming care; for his 
« amorous expreſſions go no further than virtue 
« may allow; and therefore may be read, as he in- 
© tended them, by Matrons without a bluſh ||.” 7: 
all Ovid's avorks, ſays an ingenious writer **, his avit 
is allowed to be luxuriant, which his riper age would 
have corrected in his Metamorphoſes : hut he * 


Vor. VIII. 


s how 


The 


difficult it would have been to him, by the letters which 
he continued to write in hit exile, with the utmoſt exube- 
rance of thought and expreſſion. Scaliger and Mr. 
Dryden differ upon the point, whether Ovid knew how 
to leave off when he had well begun. . . . In Ovid's 
Ayle is a native fimplicity, which whoever goes about 10 
mend, will find he corrupts it. He ſays more by na- 
ture than art can come up to. What he does, ſeems pro- 
duced without pain ; but it would be in vain for the 
greateſt labour to attempt it. . . Some have thought that 
Ovid had too much compaſſion for his own failings, and 
that he rather loved, than would any way corre# I. 5 
Omid has had the greateſt character among the learned 
in all ages: for.. . . Velleius Patereals, a Curious 
Judge, joins him with Tibullus, as the two perſons who 
had . their poems to perfection. By Martial, and 
others, he is placed with Virgil, as being both con ſum- 
mate in their way. The fathers Ladtantius, St. Je- 
rom, and St. Auſtin, haue not denied his Metamorphoſes 
its juſt commendation. Planudes tranſlated it into Greek, 
to reſtore that learning, part of which had been brought 
from thence, back again to his own c . Stephens 
moſt juſtly efleems him the beft painter among the Poets. 
Heinſius thought, that whoever would be p = to the 
life, muſt fit to him. And Raphael Regius ſays, that his 
commanders, their 1 and their battles, are jo 
touched by his pencil, that whoever wiews them attentive- 
ly, will imagine himſelf ſo engaged, as to take part 
in their conflifts. And then no Poet has more natural- 
ly deſcribed the manners of the perſons he mentions, nor 
is more ſententious, nor better expatiates upon the common 
places of morality ; as M friendſhip, love of his 
country, labour, valour, learning, honeſty, &c. Addit. 
by the Tranſl. ] | | ay 
[D] . - . . they would hade greatly diſpleaſed Alphon- 
fo King of Naples.) This Prince fag at * — pt? 
his army in the neighbourhood of Sulmo, aſked whe- 
ther Ovid was a native of that town; and being an- 
ſwered that he certainly was, he ſaluted Sulmo, and 
paid his acknowledgments to the genius of that coun- 


try, for giving birth to ſo great à Poet. He added, 


that he would willingly give up part of his dominions, 
to recal Ovid to life, his memory being more dear 
to him, than the poſſeſſion of Abruzzo. Urbem ſa- 
lutavit, gratiaſque genio foci egit, in quo tantus olim poeta 
genitus efſet, de cujus laudibus cum non pauca 22 
tandem fame. ſjus magnitudine commotus. Ego inguit 
huic regioni que non parun regni Neapolitani, nec con- 
temnenda pars eſt, libenter ceſſerim, fi temporibus meis da- 
tum efſet hunc poetam ut haberent, quem mortuum pluris 
ipſe faciam, quam omnis Aprutii dominatum (20). 

[E] 1 refer ſeveral particulars to the place where I 
cenſure Moreri.] His firſt error is in miſquoting the 
diſtich, in which our Poet declares that he will be 
an honour to his country (21). 


(20) Jovianus 
Pontanus, de 
Principe, folio 54 
Verſo, Oper. 
Tom. 1. edit. 
Florent. 15205 
in 8vo. 


(21) Ovid. Amor, 


lib. 3. Eleg. 15. 


Mantua Virgilio gaudet, Verona Catulh, 
Pelignæ (22) dicar gloria gentis ego (23). 


The ſenſe is, 


% Mantua in Virgil boaſts, and old Verona 
« Prides in Catullus: I myſelf ſhall be | 
„ Sulmo's chief glory.” 


Secondly, tis a terrible bafbariſm to ſay that he 
was of an equeſtrian family (24). Thirdly ; 'tis falſe 
to aſſert, that Ovid ſays, Book I. Eleg. 2. of his 
Triſtium, that, in his younger days, he carried arms, 
under Marcus Varro, in his expedition to Afia. The 
two verſes cited by Moreri do not ſay this. They 
are theſe : 


Non peto quas quondam petii ſludioſus Athenas, 
Oppida non Aſiæ, non mihi viſa prius 


The ſenſe is, 
& I ſeek not Athens to improve my ſtudies, 


« As formerly; nor Aſia's ſplendid cities, 
Nor places ſeen before.” 


A a 


Ver. 7» 


(22) Ovid was a 
native of Sulmo, 
in the county of 


(23) Tis ero, 


inſtead of ego, in 
Moreri. 


(24) This has 
been corrected in 
the Dutch edit. 
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The nobleſt compoſition that came from Ovid's pen is his Metamorphoſis. Our Au- 
thor himſelf formed this judgment of it, and this was the chief foundation on which he 
grounded the immortality of his name. He propheſies, that this work will reſiſt the r 

| | power 


90 


The beſt editions have it »9n h e wiſa prius, inſtead of 
non mihi viſa prius : theſe two readings are much the 
ſame; ſo that I cannot ſee how Ciofanus, who fol- 
lowed the ſecond, could find in this diſtich, 4 proof 
that Ovid bore arms under Marcus Varro, whom he 
accompanied into Afia ; and that, at his return, he Et, quod tentabam ſcribere, werſus erat. 
went to Athens to ſtudy in that city. Sub M. Var- ; 
rone, qui cum Afiam petiit militavit, inde reverſus fiu- The ſenſe is, = 
dii cauſa Athenas ſe contulit. Qua de re fic lib. 1. Triſt. : 5 
(2% Hereulus, Non peto quas quondam, &c (25). Tis very plain Oft would my father ſay, why, Ovid, why, 1 
Ciofanus, in Vita this diſtich cannot prove, either that Ovid carried g pend you your moments in theſe fruitleſs ſtudies ? * 
POR arms under Marcus Varro, or that he went into Aſia „ Homer himſelf left not a groat behind. . 


Sæpe pater dixit, ſtudium quid inutile tentas # 

Mæonides nullas ipſe reliquit opes. 
Motus eram diftis : _ Helicone relicto, 

Scribere conabar werba foluta modis. 

Sponte ſud carmen numeros venicbat ad aptos. mY 

(29) Ovid. 7%. "A 

lib. 4. eleg 10. „ 

ver. 21. ; , 
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with him; nor that he travelled to Aſia before he 
was in Athens. The Poet, beſeeching the Gods to 
quell the ſtorm, repreſents to them, among other 
particulars, that he is expoſed to the ſea on a cala- 
mitous account, viz. in order to fail into 24 3 
and not to go to Greece, or to any country he had 
ſeen before. Fourthly, Tis falſe to aſſert, that Se- 
neca is of opinion, he had pleaded ſame canſes at the Bar. 
When Seneca is quoted without any addition, tis 
ſuppoſed to be the Philoſopher, and doubtleſs Mo- 
reri meant it ſo; nevertheleſs we do not find any 
thing in Seneca the Philoſopher, which ſhews that 
Ovid pleaded. We might rather expect to find this 
in Seneca's father, but neither is it there ; all we read 
is, that our Poet ſtudied the art of oratdry under 
Arellius Fuſcus, and declaimed very ſucceſsfully in 
his ſchool. Hanc controverſiam memini me videre Na- 
ſonem declamare apud Rhetorem Arellium Fuſcum cujus 
auditor fuit. . . . Oratio ejus jam tum nihil aliud pote- 
rat videri quam folutum carmen. Adeo autem fludioſe 


Latronem audivit, ut multas ejus ſententias in verſus ſuos 


tranſlulerit. . . . Tunc autem cum fluderet, habebatur bo- 
nus declamator. Hance certe controverfiam ante Arelli- 
um Fuſcum declamawvit, ut mihi videbatur lunge ingeni- 
ofius, excepto eo quod fine certo ordine per locos diſcurreret 


„Struck with th' advice, I threw afide my lyre ; 
« And ftrove, induſtriouſly, to write in proſe. 

« But oh! harmonious all my periods fell; 

* And all I wrote was flowing, tuneful verſe. 


He even takes notice of (30) his elder brother's 
death, as a circumſtance which preceded his return 
to Parnaſſus ; but he does not ſay any ſuch thing, 
with reſpect to his father's death. And indeed, how 
could he have ſaid any ſuch thing, ſince he owns 
that he ſoon reſumed his poetical amuſements, and 
that his father lived fourſcore and ten years (31) ? 
Sixthly, The Emperor did not baniſb him to the Pro- 
vince of Pontus in Afia ; but to Tomos, an European 
town, ſtanding on the Euxine Sea, near the mouth of 
the Danube. Seventhly, He ſhould not have related, 
without a cenſure, the opinion of thoſe who de- 
clare, that he was ſent into exile for having made 
hbve to Julia, Auguſtuss daughter, for whom he had a 
paſſion under the name of Corinna. This opinion is 
very antient, it being approved by Sidonius Apolli- 
naris. | 


Et te carmina per libidinoſa 
Notum Naſo tenet, Tomoſque 


(30) Idem, ibid, 


(31) Idem, ibid. 
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Duondam Ceſaree nimis pue 
Falſo nomine ſubditum Corinne (32). 


(26) Seneca, (26). . e. I remember to have heard Ovid de- 
Pater, Controverſ. « claim, upon this ſubject, in preſence of Arellius Fuſ- 


(27) In Ovid's 


(28 ) Ovid. Triſt. 


| 10. fowe2. lib. 4 cus, the rhetorician, whoſe diſciple he was — 93 
* Þ. M- 153. At that time his diction could be conſidered only The ſenſe is, ro approves this $ | 
« as poetical proſe. He was ſo attentive an auditor 7 | | opinion, Not. ib, Eo 
of Latro, that he tranſplanted a great many of his And Ovid, famous for his wanton ſtrains, — 3 28 
« maxims or ſentences into his poems. He was In exile ſent to Tomos' baleful clime ; ; 
„looked upon, at the time when he was purſuing * Who Cæſar's Julia claſp'd in fond embrace; 


© his ſtudies, as one who declaimed well. When 
he ſpoke on this ſubje& before Arellius Fuſcus, I 
thought he acquitted himſelf much the moſt inge- 
« niouſly, except that he was a little apt to digreſs 
« from his theme.” Probably Moreri was led 
into this error by Abbot de Marolles (27), who cited 
Seneca to prove that Ovid pleaded at the bar. This 
is undoubtedly true; but inftead of having recourſe 
to the pretended teſtimony of Seneca, he ſhould have 
cited Ovid himſelf, who affirms that he had pleaded the 
cauſes of ſome perſons impeached before the tribu- 
nal of the Centumwiri ; and that having been choſe 
Umpire in ſome law-ſuits, he had ended them as 
became a man of probity and honour. 


Nec male commiſſa eft nobis fortuna reorum 
Uſque decem decies infpicienda wiris. 

Res quoque privatas flatui fine crimine judex 
Deque mea faſfſa eft pars quogue victa fide (28). 


The ſenſe is, 
_ Oft for the guilty with ſucceſs I've pleaded, 
(Before ſtern Judges) fearleſs and unaw'd. 


«« 1 frequent Umpire was in private matters, 
Nor could the vanquiſh'd party once accuſe me.” 


Fifthly, Moreri ſhould not have ſaid that, after his 


father's death he devoted himſelf entirely to poetry; he 
not obſerving this cixcumſtance in the detail he gives 
us of his conduct. He only ſays, that he is ſuppreſ- 
ſed, in compliance with his father's remonſtrances, 


the ſtrong propenſion he had for writing verſes ; and 


applied himſelf to ſuch things as ſuited young per- 
- ſons of his rank. 


Calling his noble fair-one, bright Corinna. 
But Aldus Manutius (33) had given three reaſons 


to refute this. The firſt is, Ovid's ſaying on all oc- 4 


caſions, that his exile was owing to two cauſes, viz. 


to his writing amorous verſes; and to a fault he does 


not mention, and which was accidental and invo- 
luntary (34). But this cannot be ſaid of an intrigue 
carried on to enjoyment, with Auguſtus's daughter. 
Now our Poet went far with Corinna, he himfelf in- 
forms us (35). 


Singula quid referam ? mihil non laudabile vidi: 
2 nudam preſſi corpus ad uſque mum. 

Cetera quis neſcit? laſſi requievimus ambo. 
Proveniant medii fic mihi ſæpe dies (36). 


Aldus Manutius's ſecond reaſon is grounded -upon O- 
on being very young, when he devated himſelf to 
rinna. | 


Carmina cum primum populo juvenilia legi ; 
Barba reſecta mihi biſve ſemelve fuit. 

Moverat ingenium totam cantata per Urbem 
Nomine non vero dicta Corinna mibi (37). 


The ſenſe is, 


« When firſt I publiſh'd youthful, amorous verſes, 
« My chin had felt but once or twice the razor. 


« I ſtrung my lyre for fam'd Corinna's beauty, 
« And ſung it loud, but in a borrow'd name. 


Theſe verſes imply, that Ovid was but about twenty 
2 when 


(33) In Vita Ovi- 
I, 


(34) See the re- 
mark [H]. citat. 
(7) and (S). 


(35) He flatter 


ed himſelf with 

being the father 
of the child the - 
was going with. 

Et tamen aut ex 

me conceperat, aut 
ego credo, 


E mib. pro fac- 


to /epe, guod eſle 
Poteſt. Ovid. A- 
mor. lib. 2. eleg · 
13. Ver. 5. 


(36) Ovid. in 
Amor. lib. I eleg · 


; 5 ver. 25. 


(37) Igem, lib. 


4 771. eleg · 19s 
ver, 57 


id. 


vi- 


of the arti- 
cle AN AAG O- 
RAS, 


(38) He ſhould 
Have ſaid Kroww, 
or via. Hof M 
mat: ſays 
Kicur. Marol- 
les, in rs 


Life, ſays Xtovie, 


5 3 Ib. 2. ver. 203. 


| | eleg. 10. 


(40) Hercules 
Ciofanus, in Ita 
©1411, p. m. 29, 


> 
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tous pb. lib. 15. 
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powerful efforts of ſwords, fire, thunder, and the iron teeth of time [F]. This predicti- 
on has not yet been found falſe. One of the fineſt paſſages in 'this poem, is the Exordi- 
um. *Tis a deſcription of the Chaos, and the manner in which the univerſe was drawn 
from it. Nothing can be clearer and more intelligible than this beautiful deſcription, if we 
conſider only the phraſeology of the Poet; but if we examine his tenets, they appear ill 
connected and contradictory; and the whole is a greater Chaos than that deſcribed by 


Ike remark him. This gives me an opportunity of acquitting myſelf of a promiſe I had made (c). 


I will examine whether the ideas of ſuch ancient Authors as have ſpoke of the Chaos 


when he ſung his amours for the pretended Corinna. 
Now he was fifty when Auguſtus ſent him into baniſh- 
ment. Is it any ways probable that this Emperor 
ſhould have been ſo long in diſcovering and puniſh- 
ing an intrigue carried on between his daughter 
and a Poet ? In fine, Manutius obſerves, that Ovid 
would not have ſpoke ſo affectionately of his Corinna 
in the verſes juſt cited, had ſhe been the cauſe of his 
misfortune and diſgrace, he ſo mournfully deplores. 
Eightly, I donot know of any Author who ſays, that 
Ovid made his addreſſes to Livia, Auguſtus's wife; and 
that he compoſed his books de Arte Amandi, for her. 
Theſe all deſerve to be refuted in a yet ſtronger 
manner than Sidonius Apollinaris. Ninthly, Thoſe 
who ſay that he city called Tomos, near which he was 
buried, is now called Kiour (38), are no leſs miſtaken 
than ſuch as ſay it is called 'Tomiſuar ; and therefore 
Moreri ought not to have related thoſe things, with- 
out informing his readers at the ſame time, Nat they 
are falſe. The city of Tomos whither Ovid was ba- 
niſhed, was on this ſide the Danube, with regard to 
Italy. 


Ne timeam gentes quas uon bene ſubmovet Mer (39). 


The ſenſe is, 
« That I may'nt dread the nations which the 
Danube, 
«© Not well retainS————— 


Now this does not agree, either with Kiow ſitu- 
ated on the Boryſthenes, nor with Temiſwaer, a 
city of Tranſilvania. Tenthly, What Moreri relates 
concerning Ovid's tomb, found at Sabaria or Stain in 
Auſtria on the river Save, is full of errors, as I'll one 
day ſhew. Eleventhly, "Twas in 1540, and not in 
1548, that the Queen of Hungary ſhewed our Poet's 
pen. J/abella Pamniæ Regina circiter annum M. D. 


40. Ovidii calamum ex argento Tauruni, que eft urbs. 


inferioris Pannoniæ, oftendit Petro Angelio Bargeo, qui 
hoc ipſum mihi narravit, cum hac inſcriptione Ov1p11 
Nasoxis CALAMUS ; qui non multo ante id tempus ſub 
quibuſdam antiquis ruinis fuerat repertus. Eum Regina 
iſa plurimi faciebat, & weluti rem ſacram, carum ha- 
[hat (40). 7. e. About the year 1540, Iſabella, 
« Queen of Hungary, ſhewed to Peter Angelus Bar- 
„ ozeus, (a circumſtance he himſelf told me) Ovid's 
« ſilver pen in Belgrade, a city of lower Hungary, 
« with the following inſcription, Ovid's Pex ; which 
« had been found ſome time before under ſome an- 
tient ruins, The Queen herſelf {et a high value 
„ upon it, as tho' it had been ſome ſacred relick.” 
I bored that this Queen was a woman of learning, 
in the article I gave Und 5 hoſes wil roi 
He propheſies that his Metamorphoſes wil! re 
ad powerful efforts of fuword, fire, . and the 
iron teeth of Time, | Here follow the nine verſes which 
conclude his Metamorphoſes. 


Jamque opus exegi, quod nec Jovis ira, nec ignes, 
Nec poterit ferrum, nec edax abolere vetuſtas. 

Cum wolet illa dies, que nil niſi corporis hujus 

Jus habet, incerti fpatium mihi finiat @&wi : 


Parte tamen meliore mei ſuper alta perennis 


tra ferar, nomengue erit indelebile noſtrym. 
uvaque patet domitis Romana potentia terris, 
Ore 3 Ä : perque omnia ſecula famd, 
Si guid habent weri datum preſagia, vivam (40). 
The ſenſe is. 


« The work is finiſh'd, which nor dreads the rage 

« Of tempeſts, fire, or war, ar walting age : 

« Come, ſoon or late, Death's undetermin'd day, 
This mortal Being only can decay; 


were 


« My nobler part, my fame, ſhall reach the ſkies, 
And to late times with blooming honours riſe : 
* Whate'er th' unbounded Roman power obeys, 
All climes and nations ſhall record my praiſe : 
% If, 'tis allowed to Poets to divine, 

One half of round Eternity is mine. 


WersTED. 


[The late Sir Samuel Garth has made a great 
many fine remarks on Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with · 
regard to the propriety of his ſimiles and epithets ; 
the perſpicuity of his allegories ; the inſtruftive ex- 
cellency of the morals ; and the peculiar happy turn 
of his fancy. He begins with the elegance of his 
deſcriptions, which he exemplifies in that fine one 
of the ſouth-wind, and afterwards in part of that 
of the golden age, which he contraſts to that given 
by Virgil, at the end of the ſecond Georgick. He 
next compares Virgil's deſcription (in Fneid 7th) 
of a ſtag, which gave the firſt occaſion to the war 
betwixt the Trojans and Rutulians, with the image 
which Ovid gives of the favourite ſtag ſlain acciden- 
tally by Cypariſſus, and affirms it to be equal to that 
of Virgil. Sir Samuel would have the watry court 
of the river Peneus, contraſted with Virgil's ſubterra- 
nean Grot of Cyrene the Naiad, mother to Miſtæus. 
He obſerves farther, that the divine Poet, Virgil, 
'goes on in pomp of numbers, and eaſy magnificence 
of words, till he introduces the ſtory of Orpheus and 
Eurydice ; in the narration of which, he is as much 
ſuperior to Ovid, as the reeds of his own Mantuan 
ſhepherds leſs muſical than the lyre of Orpheus, 
After pointing out ſome other examples, he concludes 
this head with ſaying, There are many other de- 
ſcriptions ſcattered in the ware 7 xp ls which for 
juſt expreſſion of nature, and majeſtic modulation of 
words, are only inferior to thoſe tranſcribed, as th 
are ſhorter ; which makes the objection, that his 
dition is commonly loitering into proſe, a great 
deal too ſevere : for the Metamorphoſes muſt be con- 
ſidered as very incorrect, and 5 works as finiſh- 
ed. Sir Samuel proceeds to the fimilitudes of Ovid, 
which (he obſerves) are always remarkably ſhort, 
and cqnvey ſome pleaſing idea to the imagination. 
'Tis in this branch of the poem, that he has diſco- 
vered as juſt a judgment, as any of the claſſicks 
whatever, Poets, to give a looſe to a warm fancy, 
are generally too apt, not only to expatiate in their 
ſimiles, but introduce them too frequently : by doing 
the firſt, they detain the attention too long from the 
principal narration ; and by the latter, they make 
too frequent breaches in the unity of the poem. 
Thoſe two errors Ovid has moſt diſcerningly avoided. 
How ſhort and ſignificant are generally his compari- 
ſons ! he fails not in theſe to keep a ſtiff rein on the 


high-mettled Pegaſus 3 and takes care not to ſurfeit 


here, as he has done on other heads, by an errone- 


ous abundance. Sir Samuel, after giving ſome ex- 
amples. . . . The objection (ſays, he) to Ovid, that 
he never knows when to give over, is too manifeſt. 
Tho' he frequently expatiates on the ſame thought, 
in different words; yet in his ſimiles, that exube- 
rance is avoided. There is in them all a NN 
and a conſinement to the preſent object; always a fe- 
cundity of fancy, but rarely an intemperance: nor 
do I remember he has erred above once by an ill- 
judged ſuperfluity, which is, where he brings in the 
ſimile, ater deſcribing the Labyrinth built by Dæ- 
dalus, in book. 8. of his Metamorphoſes. The rea- 
der may take notice, how unforced Ovid's compli- 
ments, and how natural his tranſitions generally are. 
With how much eaſe does he ſlide into ſome new 


circumſtance, without any variation af the unity of 
the ſtory ? The texture is ſo artful, that it may be 


compared to the work of his own Arachne, 
the 


„ 
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were juſt; and if they could truly affirm, that this ſtate of confuſion ſubſiſted no 
longer [GJ]. I will ſhew that the ſtruggle between the four elements, did not ceaſe, as 


the ſhade dies ſo gradually, and the light revives ſo 
imperceptibly, that it is hard to tell where the one 
ceaſes, and the other . gn When he is going 
off from the ſtory of Apollo and Daphne, (book 1. 
of the Metamorph.) how happily does he introduce 
a compliment to the Roman Conquerors? The com- 
liments to Auguſtus are very frequent in the laſt 
k of the Metamorphoſes; as thoſe to the ſame 
Emperor are in the Georgicks of Virgil, which alſo 
ſtrike the imagination their agreeable flattery. 
The compliments have a great ſublimity, and are 
worthy the grandeur of the heroes, and the wit of 
the poet. . : . Ovid deſerves as much praiſe, for 
ſaying a great deal in a little, as cenſure for ſaying a 
little in a great deal. None of the claſſick Poets had 
the talent of expreſſing himſelf with more force and 
perſpicuity. Sir Samuel gives ſome inſtances of this, 
and goes on. Ovid never excells himſelf ſo much, 
as when he takes occaſion to touch upon the paſſion 
of love ; all hearts are in a manner ſenſible of the 
ſame emotions ; and, like inſtruments tun'd uniſons, 
if a ſtring of any one of them be ſtruck, the reſt, 
by conſent, vibrate. The fable of Biblis ſhews how 
touchingly the Poet argues in love affairs, as well as 
thoſe of Medea and Scylla. The two laſt are left by 
their heroes, and their reflections are very natural and 
affecting. Ovid ſeemed here to have had Virgil's 
paſſion of Dido in his eye, but with this difference; 
the one had converſed much with Ladies, and knew 
they loved to talk a great deal: the other conſidered 
no leſs, what was natural for them to ſay, than 
what became them to ſay. Virgil has, through the 
whole management of this rencounter, diſcovered a 
moſt finiſhed judgment. ZEneas, like other men, 
likes for convenience, and leaves for greater. Dido, 
like other Ladies, reſents the neglect, enumerates 
the obligations the lover is under, upbraids him 
with ingratitude, threatens him with revenge, then 
by and by ſubmits, begs for compaſſion, and has 
recourſe to tears. Nor does the genius of Ovid more 
exert on the ſubje& of love, than on all others. In 
the contention of Ajax, Ulyſſes's elocution is moſt 
nervous and perſuading. Where he endeavours to 
diſſuade mankind (book 15. of his Metamorphoſes) 
from 3 carnivorous appetites in his Pythago- 
rean philoſophy, how emphatical is his reaſoning! 
*Thro' the ale texture of this work, Ovid diſco- 
vers the higheſt humanity, and a moſt exceeding 
good nature. The virtuous in diſtreſs are always his 
concern; and his wit contrives to give them an im- 
mortality with himſelf. He ſeems to have taken the 
moſt pains in the firſt and ſecond book of the Me- 
tamorphoſes, tho' the thirteenth abounds with ſen- 
timents moſt moving, and with calamitous ſentiments 
introduced with great art. 'The animated thoughts 
and lively images of this poem are numerous. None 
ever painted more to the life than our Author, tho” 
ſeveral groteſque figures are now and then ſeen in the 
ſame groop. The moſt plentiful ſeaſon that gives 
birth to the fineſt flowers, produces alſo the rankeſt 
weeds. Ovid has ſhewn in one line, the brighteſt 
fancy ſometimes ; and in the next, the pooreſt af- 
fectation. Ovid was much too fond of. . . . witti- 
ciſms, which are more to be wondered at, becauſe 
they were not the faſhion of that age, as punns and 
uibbles are of this. Virgil, as I remember, is not 
ound trifling in this manner above once or twice, 
With regard to Ovid's diction, Sir Samuel obſerves, 
that a great many of his lines end with monofyllables ; 
and more indeed than ſeems conſiſtent with the ma- 
jeſty of heroick verſe. When lines (continues he) 
are deſigned to be /ermoni propiores, this liberty may be 
allowable, but not ſo when the ſubject requires more 
ſonorous numbers, Virgil ſeems to endeavour to 
keep up his verſification to an harmonious dignity ; 
and therefore, when fit words do not offer with ſome 
eaſe, he'll rather break off in an hemiſtick, than 
that the line ſhould be lazy and languid. He well 
knew, how eſſential it was in poetry to flatter the 
ear; and at the ſame time was Kabble, that this or- 
gan grows tired by a conſtant attention to the ſame 


F 


_ 


harmony; and therefore he endeavoured now and 
then to relieve it by a cadence of pauſes, and a vari- 
ation of meaſures. Thoſe that are moſt converſant 
in claſſick poetry, muſt be ſenſible, that Virgil has 
been much more ſollicitous, thah Ovid, to keep up 
his lines to an eaſy and muſical flow ; but tho' the 
criticks charge the latter with breaking through Pro- 
ſody andGrammar, and allowing himſelf too often the 
licence of Graciſms ; I take this cenſure to be only 
an arrogant 8 in the Grammarians, and 
groundleſs in itſelf ; but tho' it were true, I dare be 
confident it is full as juſt upon Virgil. Certainly no 
body can imagine, but that theſe two celebrated Au- 
thors underſtood their own tongue better, than the 
ſcrupulous Grammarians of after-ages, who are too 
dogmatical and ſelf-ſufficient, when they preſume to 
cenſure either of them, for not attending ſtrictly e- 
nough to Syntax, and the meaſure of verſe. 'The 
Latin tongue is a dead language, and none can decide 
with confidence on the harmony or diſſonance of the 
number of theſe lines, unleſs they were thoroughly 
acquainted with their pauſes and cadence, They 
may indeed pronounce with much more aſſurance on 
their diftion ; and diſtinguiſh where they have been 
negligent, and where not finiſhed. There are cer- 
tainly many lines in Ovid, where he has been down- 
right lazy, and where he might have avoided the a 

pearance of being obviouſly ſo, by a very little ak 1 
cation. Ovid's allegories are either phyſical or na- 
tural ; moral or hiſtorical. Of the firſt kind is the 
fable of Apollo and Python : in the explanation of 
this, all the Mythologiſts agree ; exhalations and 
miſts being the conſtant effects of inundations, are 
here diſſipated by the rays of the ſun. Of the ſecond 
kind, are Aeon torn to pieces by his own pack of 
dogs, and Eriſichton ſtarved by the diſeaſe of hunger. 
Theſe two allegories ſeem to ſignify, that extra- 
vagance and luxury end in want. Of the third, is 
the ſtory of the rape of , Hiſtory ſays, ſhe 
was daughter to Agenor, carried by the Candi- 
ans in a galley, bearing a bull in the ſtern, in or- 


der to be married to one of their Kings, named Jupi- 


ter. As to Ovid's being cenſured for being too 
free with the characters of his Gods, it muſt be 
conſidered, that what appeared an abſurdity in one 
Poet, is not ſo much his own fault, as that of the 
times before him. The characters of the Gods in the 
old heroic age, repreſented them unjuſt in their acti- 
ons ; mutable in their deſigns ; partial in their fa- 
vours ; ignorant of events; ſcurrilous in their lan- 
guage ; ſome of the ſuperior hierarchy treating one 
another with injurious brutalities, and are often guil- 
ty of ſuch indecencies and miſbehaviour, as the low- 
eſt of mortals would bluſh to own. The commen- 
tators may endeavour to hide ſome abſurdities in the 
Iliad, under the veil of allegories ; but the reader that 
conſiders the whole texture of that poem, will find, 
that the Author's meaning, and their interpretation, 
are often as unlike, as the imaginary heroes of his 
time, are to the real ones of ours. Ovid was ſo far 
from paying a blind deference to the venerable 
name of his Grecian predeceſſor, in the character of 
his Gods; that when Jupiter puniſhes Andromeda 
for the crimes of her mother, 88 him injuſtus 
Ammon, (Metamorph. book 4.) and takes commonl 
an honourable care of the decorum of the God L 
when their actions are conſiſtent with the divinity of 
their character. His allegories include ſome religi- 
ous or inſtruftive moral, wrapt up in a familiar per- 
ſpicuity ; and the reader cannot fail of obſerving, 
how many excellent leſſons of morality Ovid has g1- 
ven us in the courſe of his fables. To conclude, 
the poem of the Metamorphoſes has been the great 
magazine which has furniſhed the greateſt Poets of the 
following ages with fancy and alluſions; and the 
moſt celebrated Painters with ſubjects and deſigns. 
See Sir Samuel's preface to the tranſlation of Ovid's 
Metamorphoſes. London, 1719. 12mo. Audit. by 
the Tranſl.) 
[6] Iwill examine whether the ideas of ſuch ancient 
Authors as have jpoke of the Chaos were juſt; and if 
a 88 they 
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they ſuppoſe, at the time when the world was created; and I will ſhew that, (be this 
how 


they could truly affirm, that this flate of confuſion ſub/it- 
ed no longer.) To proceed methodically, I muſt firſt 
give Ovid's deſcription of the Chaos; which is only 
an imitation or paraphraſe of what he had met with 
in antient Greek Authors. 


Ante mare & terras, & quod tegit omnia cœlum, 
Unus erat toto nature vultus in orbe, 
em dixtre Chaos ; rudis indigeſlaque moles : 

ec guicguam, niſi pondus iners, congeftaque eodem 
Non bene junftarum diſcordia ſemina rerum. 
Nullus adhuc mundo prebebat lumina Titan, 
Nec nova creſcendo reparabat cornua Phabe, 
Nec circumfuſo pendebat in atre tellus, 
Ponderibus librata ſuis : nec brachia longo 
Margine terrarum porrexerat Amphitrite. 
Duague erat & tellus, illic & pontus, & atr. 
Sic erat inſtabilis tellus, innabilis unda, 
Lucis egens atr : nulli ſua forma manebat. 
Obtabatgque aliis aliud : quia corpore in uno 
Frigida pugnabant calidis, humentia ficcis, 
Mollia cum duris, fine pondere habentia pondus (42). 


That is, 


« Before the ſeas, and this terreſtrial ball, 

« And heav'n's high canopy, that covers all, 

« One was the face of Nature ; if a face, 

„ Rather a rude and indigeſted maſs: 

« A lifeleſs lump, unfaſhion'd and unfram'd, 

Of jarring ſeeds; and juſtly Chaos nam'd. 

« No ſun was lighted up, the world to view ; 

«© No moon did yet her blunted horns renew: 

Nor yet was earth ſuſpended in the ſky ; 

„Nor pois'd, did on her own foundations lye : 

Nor less about the ſhores their arms had thrown ; 

«« But earth, and air, and water were in one. 

Thus air was void of light, and earth unſtable, 

« And waters dark abyſs unnavigable. 

No certain form on any was impreſt ; 

% All were confus'd, and each diſturb'd the reſt. 

„For hot and cold were in one body fixt ; 

« And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Davpkx. 


Thus we find that, by the Chaos, was meant a form- 
leſs maſs of matter, in which the ſeeds of all particu- 
lar bodies were mixed indiſcriminately with the ut- 
moſt confuſion. The air, the water, and the earth, 
were every where confounded ; all things were at 
war one with the other, and each part was oppoſed 
toeach ; heat and cold, moiſture and dryneſs, levity 
and gravity, were at variance, in one and the ſame 
body, throughout the whole vaſt extent of matter. 
Now Ovid ſuppoſes that this confuſed ſtate of things 
was diſintangled in manner following. 


Hance Deus, & melior litem natura diremit. 
Nam cah terras, & terris abſcidit undas, 
Et ligquidum ſpiſſo ſecrevit ab atre cœlum. 
Duz poſtguam ecvolvit, cecoque exemit acerwo, 
Difſociata locis concordi pace ligavit. 
Ignea convexi vis & ſine pondere cœli 

micuit, ſummagque locum ſibi legit in arce : 
Proximus eft aer illi levitate, locogue. 
Denfior his tellus, elementaque grandia traxit, 
Et preſſa eft gravitate ſui. Circumfluus humor, 
Ultima poſſedit, ſolidumgque coercuit orbem. 
Sic ubi diſpoſitam, quiſquis fuit ille DEoRUM ; 
Congeriem ſecuit, ſectamgue in membra redegit : 
Principio terram, &c. (43). 


That is, 


„ But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, 

Jo theſe contending diſcords put an end: 

« 'Then earth from air, and ſeas from earth were 
driv'n, 


« And grofler air ſunk from ætherial heav'n. 


The next of kin contiguouſly embrace; 
« And foes are ſunder'd, by a larger ſpace, 
« The force of fire aſcended firſt on _ 
« And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſky 
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« Thus diſembroil'd, they take their proper 5 


peſs ; as thoſe called Matrices, viz. levity and gra- 
| VItY 3 geneous, 


© Then air ſucceeds, in lightneſs next to fire, 

** Whoſe atoms from unactive earth retire. 

« Earth finks beneath, and draws a numerous 

throng 

Of pond'rous, thick, unweildy ſeeds along. 

About her coaſts, unweildy waters roar, 

And, riſing on a ridge, inſult the ſhore. 

Thus when the God, whatever God was he, 

* Had form'd the whole, and wade the parts agree, 

That no unequal portions might be found, 

He moulded earth into a ſpacious round, &c. 
Davorx. 


We are here told, that chis war of the elements 
blended and intangled together, was terminated by 
the authority of a God who ſeparated them, and aſ- 
ſigned each their place; placing the fire in the high- 
eſt region, the earth in the loweſt, the air immedi- 
ately below the fire, and the water immediately be- 
low the air; and afterwards forming a band of 
friendſhip and concord between theſe four elements 
thus ſettled in ſeparate Places. Conſequently our 
Poet's ſyſtem may be reduced to the ſix propoſitions 
following. 

I. Before there was a heaven, an earth, and a ſea, 
nature was one homogeneous whole (44). | 

IT. This whole was but an unweildy maſs (45), in 
which the principles of things were huddled together 
indiſcriminately and without ſymmetry, and after a 
diſcordant manner. 

III. Heat ſtruggled in the ſame body with cold; 
dryneſsand moiſture did the ſame ; as alſo levity and 
gravity. 

IV. God put an end to this war, by ſeparating the 
combatants. 

V. He aſſigned them diſtinct habitations, accord- 
ing to the levity or gravity proper to each. 

VI. He formed a ſtrict alliance between them. 

Here follow, in general, the defects in this doc- 
trine of Ovid. I know not whether it was ever cri- 
ticiſed, or whether the Commentators have ever ex- 
amined, philoſophically, this part of the Metamor- 
phoſes; bur methinks they might eaſily have per- 
ceived, 

I. That the firſt propoſition is not very conſiſtent 
with the ſecond ; for if the parts of a whole are com- 
poſed of heterogeneous or contrary ſeeds or principles, 
that whole cannot be looked upon as homogeneous. 

IT. That the ſecond propoſition is not conſiſtent 
with the third; for it cannot be ſaid that a whole, 
in which there is equal levity and gravity, is merely 
a heavy maſs. 

III. That this heavy maſs cannot be looked upon 
as inactive, pondus inert, ſince contrary principles are 
blended in it without ſymmetry ; whence it follow:, 
that their actual combat ſhould be followed by the 
victory of one or of the other. 

IV. That the three firſt propoſitions being once 
true, the fourth and fifth are ſuperfluous ; 2 the 
elementary qualities are a principle ſuſficient to diſin- 
tangle or clear up a Chaos, without the intervention 


(44) Unus erat 
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(45) Nec guie- 
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of another cauſe ; and to fix the parts either near to 


the center, or far from it, in proportion to their le- 
vity or gravity. | 

V. That the fourth propoſition is falſe, on another 
account ; for, ſince 4 time that the heavens, the 
air, the water and earth were produced; the com- 
bat or ſtruggle betwixt cold and heat, moiſture and 
dryneſs, levity and gravity, is as ſtrong in the ſame 
body as it could ever have been before. 

VI. That, for the reaſon juſt now given, the 
ſixth propoſition mult be falſe. Whence it is mani- 
feſt, that the deſcription of the Chaos and its extri- 
cation, is compoſed of propoſitions more oppoſite to 
one another, than the elements were during the 
Chaos. | 

I need not enlarge on each of thoſe falſe doctrines 
of Ovid ; but ſome of them require a pretty long il- 
luſtration. | 

I. I ſay nothing can be more abſurd, than to ſup- 

ſe a Chaos homogeneous during a whole eternity, 
tho' it poſſeſs'd the elementary qualities, both thoſe 
called Alteratrices, viz. heat, cold, moiſture, and dry- 
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vity ; the former cauſing motion upward, and the 
latter motion downward. A maſs of this kind can- 
not be homogeneous ; and muſt neceſſarily contain 
all ſorts of heterogeneity. Heat and cold, moiſture 
and dryneſs, cannot be together, but that their action 
and reaction muſt temper them, and change them 
into other qualities, which make that form of mixt 
bodies : and 2s this temperament may be made in 
proportion to the numberleſs diverſities of combina- 
tions, the Chaos mult have contained a numberleſs 
multitude of ſpecies of compounds. The only way 
to conceive an homogeneous Chaos, would be to ſay, 
that the qualities called Alteratrices of the Elements 
modified themſelves, in the ſame degree, in all the 
particles of matter ; ſo that there was, every where, 
exactly the ſame lukewarmneſs, the ſame ſoftneſs, 
the ſame ſmell, the ſame taſte, &c. but this would 
be deſtroying with one hand, what is built with the 
other ; *twould be a contradiction in terms, to call a 
Chaos a work the moſt regular, the moſt wonderful 
in ſymmetry, the moſt admirable with regard to pro- 
portion, that can poſſibly be conceived. I confeſs, 
that the mind of man 1s better pleaſed with a work 
that is diverſified, than with one that is uniform ; 
but yet our ideas inform us, that the harmony of con- 
trary qualities, preſerved with uniformity throughout 
the whole univerſe, would be as wonderful a per- 
fection, as the unequal partition which ſucceeded 
the Chaos. What knowledge, what power, would 
not this uniform harmony, diffus'd over all nature, 
require ? It would not ſuffice, to throw, into every 
mixt body, an equal quantity of each of the four in- 
gredients ; but ſome would require more, ſome leſs, 
according as the force or power of ſome 1s greater 
or leſs I acting than for reſiſting ; it being well 
known, that the Philoſophers diftribute to elementa- 
ry qualities, action and re- action in a different de- 
gree. Car, qui maxim? eft actiuus, minimus eft in 
reſtentia ; & contraria autem ficcitas minor in actiwitate, 
major in refiflentia ; frigus, quod ſecundo bo eft activum, 
tertio eft refiſtivum : ak denique penultimo loco acti- 
Diſput. 3. de Ge- vu, ſecunde refiſtivus (46). Upon the whole, it 
nerat. ſet. 11. n. would be found, that the cauſe which metamorpho- 
178. p. m. 500, ſed the Chaos, would have taken it, not out of a ſtate 
of confuſion and war, as is ſuppoſed, but from a 
ſtate of regularity, which, of all things, was the moſt 
accompliſhed ; and which, by reducing contrary 
force to an equilibrium, kept them in ſuch a repoſe 
or reſt, as was equivalent to peace. Tis therefore 
certain, that if the Poets would ſave the homogene- 
ouſneſs of the Chaos, they muſt ſtrike out all they 
add concerning that fantaſtical confuſion of contrary 
ſeeds, as well as that indigeſted — and perpe- 

tual combat between jarring principles. 
as _& bs 2 II. But to — this — we ſhall 
0s, upon the ſup- find ſubject enough to attack them on other points. 
poſition of its ha- Let us begin by attacking them on the article of 
ving continued an eternity. Nothing can be more abſurd than to ad- 
_— ſpace of mit, during an infinite ſpace of time, the mixture 
; of the inſenſible parts of the four elements ; for in- 
ſtance we ſuppoſe, in thoſe parts, the activity of 
heat, the action and re- action of the four firſt quali- 
ties; and beſides this, the motion of the particles of 
the earth and water towards the center; and the 
motion towards the circumference, of thoſe of fire 
and air, we eſtabliſh a principle which will neceſſa- 
rily ſeparate thoſe four kinds of bodies one from the 
other ; and which, to effe& this, will only require a 
certain limited time. Let the reader reflect a little 
on what is called the phial of the four Elements. 
Into that phial ſome metallick icles are put, and 
afterwards three liquors much lighter than one ano- 
ther. Let all theſe be ſhaken together, and we ſhall 
not diſcern any of thoſe four ingredients, the parts 
of each blending with the parts of the other: but then 
let the phial ſtand ſtill, and every ingredient will re- 
ſume its former place. All the metallick particles 
will aſſemble at the bottom of the phial ; thoſe of 
the liquor whoſe levity is greateſt at the top; thoſe 
of the liquor of leſs levity than that, and of leſs 
ravity than this, will fix themſelves in the third ; 
oe of the liquor of greater gravity than theſe two, 
but of leſs gravity than the metallick particles, fix 
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how it will) they ought to have excepted man out of their general rule, ſince he is 


ſub- 
ject 


themſelves in the ſecond place; and, in this manner, 
we recover the diltin& utuutions, which had been 
blended and confounded by ſhaking the phial. No 
great patience is required to effect this; a very ſhort 
tpace of time being ſufficient to give a freſh view of 
the ſituation, which nature has given in the univerſe, 
to the four elements. We may conclude, by com- 
paring the univerſe to this phial ; that had the earth, 
reduced to duſt, been mixt with the matter of which 
the ſtars, the air, and water, are compoſed, in ſuch 
a manner that even the inlen{ible particles of each 
of theſe elements had been blended together; the 
whole would initantly have endeavoured to ſeparate 
or diſingage itſelf ; and, at the end of a prefixed 
time, the particles or parts of the earth would have 
tormed one maſs, thoſe of five another, and ſo of 
the reſt, in proportion to the levity and gravity of 
each kind ot body. 

We may employ another compariſon, and imagine 
the Chaos to be like new wine termenting. This is 
a ſtate of conſuſiou; the ſpirituous and terreſtrial 
particles blend themielves together, and we cannot 
diſcover, either by the fight or taſte, what is proper- 
ly wine, and what tartar or lees. This confuſion or 
blending occaſions a furious battle between theſe 
different particles of matter. Ihe ſtruggle is ſo vio- 
lent, that it ſometimes burits the veſſel ; but in two 
or three days an end is put to this inteſtine war. 
The groſs particles diſingage themſelves, and fink 
by virtue of their own gravity. The lighteſt diſin- 
gage themſelves alſo, and evaporate (47) by their 
levity ; and, by this means, the wine recovers its 
natural ſtate. This very thing would have happened 
in the Chaos of the Poets. Ihe contrariety * 
principles blended together indiſcriminately would 
have produced a violent fermentation, which yet, 
at the end of a certain time, would have made the 
terreſtrial particles deſcend, and the ſpirituous parts ! 
mount upwards ; and, in a word, would have made 
each body go to its proper ſituation, according to its 
gravity or levity. Nothing therefore can be more 
repugnant to reaſon and experience, than to ſuppoſe 
a Chaos of eternal duration, though it ſhould contain 
all the ſtrength or power which has appeared in na- 
ture ſince the creation of the world. For it muſt be 
well obſerved, that whatever we call general laws of 
nature, laws of motion, mechanical principles, is 
the ſame with what Ovid and the Peripateticks call 
heat, cold, moiſture, dryneſs, levity, and gravity. 
They affirmed, that the whole force and activity of 
nature, all the principles of the generation and alte- 
ration or change of bodies were comprehended in 
the ſphere of theſe ſix qualities. Since therefore 
they admitted them in the Chaos, they neceſſarily 
acknowledged in it the ſame virtue or power which 
occaſions or forms in the univerſe, generations, cor- 
ruptions, winds, rain, &c. 

III. Thence ariſes another objection, which is of 
almoſt as much weight as the preceding ones. 
Ovid, and thoſe whoſe opinions he paraphraſed, had 
recourſe, but without any neceſſity for their ſo doing, 
to the intervention of a God, for clearing up the 
Chaos ; for they acknowledged that it included all 
the internal force or power, capable of. ſeparating 
the particles of it, and of giving to each element its 
proper place or ſituation: — after this was done, 
why did they call for the intervention of an external 
cauſe ? Did not they, in this, imitate thoſe bad 
Poets who, in a play, brought God, upon the ſtage, 
to remove a trifling obſtacle ? o reaſon juſtly on the 
creation of the world, we ought to conſider God as 
the author of matter, and the firſt and ſole principle 
of motion. If we cannot raiſe ourſelves to all the 
idea of a creation properly ſo called, we ſhall never 
get clear of the dithculties; and ſhall! be forced, 
which way ſoever we turn, to advance things which 
our reaſon cannot reconcile to itſelf ; for if matter 
is ſelf-exiſtent, we cannot very well conceive that 
God could, or ſhould give it motion. It would be 
independent of any other thing with regard to the 
reality of its exiſtence : why therefore ſhould it not 
have the, power to exiſt always in the ſame place, 
it be 
forced 
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ject to the moſt dreadful confuſions and contrarieties that could have deformed the 


forced to change its ſituation at the will and pleaſure 
of another ſubſtance ? Add to this, that had mat- 
ter been moved by an external principle, it would 
intimate that its neceſſary and independent exiſtence 
are ſeparate and diftint from motion ; the reſult of 
which is, that its natural ſtate is that of reſt; and 
therefore that God could not give motion to it, with- 
out diſordering the nature of things ; nothing being 
more ſuitable to order, than to follow the eternal and 
neceſſary inſtitution of nature. Of this I ſhall ſpeak 
more at large in other places (48). But of all the 
errors which reſult from our rejecting the creation, 
there is none, in my opinion, more inconſiderable, 
than the ſuppoſing that if God is not the cauſe of 
the exiſtence of matter ; he is, at leaſt, the firſt 
mover of bodies ; and, in that quality, the author 
of elementary Properties, and of the diſpoſition and 
form we ſee in nature. The ſuppoſition of his be- 
ing the firſt mover of matter, 1s a principle from 
which the following conſequence reſults naturally, 
wiz. that he formed the heavens and the earth, the 
air, and the ſea ; and is the mighty architect of this 
great, 'this wonderful edifice called the world. But 
if we diveſt him of this quality of firſt mover ; if 
we affirm that matter moves independently of him, 
and had the diverſity of forms in itſelf ; that, with 
reſpe& to ſome of its parts, its motion tended to- 
wards the center ; and, with regard to others, tend- 
ed towards the circumference ; that it contained 
particles of fire, water, air, and earth ; if, I fay, 
we affirm all this with Ovid, we ſhall employ God 
needleſly and improperly to the formation of the 
world. Nature could have done very well without 
the intervention or aſſiſtance of a God ; it had 
ſtrength and power ſufficient to ſeparate the particles 
of the elements, and to aſſemble together thoſe of 
the ſame rank or claſs (49). Ariſtotle had a clear 
idea of this truth, and a much better one than Plato, 
who admitted, before the creation of the univerſe, 
an irregular motion in diſorderly matter. Ariſtotle 
ſhows, that this ſuppoſition deſtroyed itſelf, ſince, 
unleſs we have recourſe to a progreſs in infinitum, 
the elements muſt have been endued with a natural 
motion, It was natural, ſome directed themſelves 
towards the center, and others towards the circumfe- 
rence : and conſequently they diſpoſed themſelves in 
a manner neceſſary for forming the world or univerſe 
as we now ſee it ; ſo that there was a world, at the 
time of this pretended irregular motion, and antece- 
dent to the world, which is a contradiction. Here 
follow his words, which it is proper I ſhould quote, 
to give the reader the eaſier opportunity of examin- 
ing whether or no I have exhibited their true ſenſe. 
To aoro oO rgre ovuCaivur Gnuy xeiey* * 7 na Fax bs 
T0 Ti via Was, f. YET da. To# rich, dare 
r ge l leg. arayxy Yap 7 Site tines T ximoir, 
2 rd Quon. i di dar Quow ixiviire, £1&yx1 X00 peu 
Lives, fav rig Bovanras Spe ing g. To, T4 yay wha roy 
xavodry Eraryxn xivtly aurTo, Kiveuparey xaTt PUoy* » 7& 
ref pan Bice, bu Toi elxsielg npeprobrra 70 Tous, Foils 
ws; i xe rag! 7% f BapO- ixora, ini To wirey, 
Ta ql xevPornra, amo T9 wire" TETW 6 lee. ixu 
% Adra, i. e. is neceſſary that the ſame 
« thing ſhould happen, even though, as Timæus 
writes, the elements had been moved in an irre- 
gular manner, before the formation of the world; 
tor motion muſt neceſſarily be violent or natural. 
But if they were moved according to nature, twill 
appear to any-ſtudious enquirer, that there muſt 
neceſſarily be a world. For the firſt mover muſt, 
itlelt, neceſſarily move; its motion being given 
according to nature; and thoſe things which 
moved without any force or impulſe, reſting in 
their proper places compoſed the order they now 
are in: thoſe which have gravity. being ſelf di- 
rected towards the center, — thoſe which have 
levity being directed from the center. Such is 
the preſent order of the world.” He obſerves, in 
conſequence of this, and very juſtly; that Anaxagoras' 
who admitted no motion (50) antecedent to the firſt 
formation of the world, kad a clearer: idea of this 
matter than the reſt (51). 

Such modern Peripateticks or Ariſtotelians as are 
moſt zealous for ſincere orthodoxy, cannot find any 
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Chaos. 


fault in this diſcourſe of Ariſtotle; they owning that 
the qualities Alleratrices and Motrices of the four ele- 
ments, are ſufficient to produce all the effects of na- 
ture. They only bring in God as the preſerver of 
thoſe elementary faculties of which he is the firſt 
cauſe, or elſe make him interpoſe only his general 
concurrence ; and they acknowledge, that excepting 
this, they perform all things; and, in quality of a 
ſecond cauſe, are tlie perfect and complete principle 
of all generations (52). A ſchool divine would 
therefore readily own, that if the four elements had 
exiſted independently of God, with all the faculties 
they now poſſeſs, they themſelves would have formed 
the machine called the world, and have maintained 
it in the ſtate in which we now ſee it. He therefore 
ſhould own two great defects in the doctrine of the 
Chaos ; the firſt and principal is, its taking from 
God the creation of matter, and the production of 
the qualities peculiar to fire, air, earth, and ſea : the 
other is, that after taking this from him, it 
brings him unneceſſarily on the ſtage of the world, 
to ſettle the four elements in their proper places. 
Our new Philoſophers, who have rejected the qualities 
and faculties ot the Ariſtotelian philoſophy, would 
find the ſame imperſections in the deſcription of 
Ovid's Chaos; for What they call general laws of 
motion, principles of mechanicks, modifications of 
matter, figure, ſituation and diſpoſition of the atoms, 
imports only that active and paſſive virtue of nature 
which the Ariſtotelians underſtand, under the terms, 
qualities, Alteratrices and Motrices of the four ele- 
ments. Since therefore, according to the doctrine 
of the Ariſtotelians, theſe four bodies placed accord- 
ing to their natural levity and gravity, are a principle 
ſufficient for all generations; the Carteſians, the 
Gaſſendiſts, and the reſt of the modern Philoſophers, 
ought to aſſert that motion, ſituation, and configu- 
ration of the of matter, are ſufficient to pro- 
duce all natural effects, without excepting even the 
general diſpoſition which placed the earth, the air, 
the water, and ſtars, where we ſee them. Thus the 
true cauſe of the world, and of the effects produced 
in it, is not different from the cauſe which gave 
motion to the parts of matter, whether it aſſigned at 
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(52) We muſt 
except the ſoul 
of man. 


the ſame time to every atom its determinate figure, 


as the Gaſſendiſts pretend; or whether it only gave 
to parts, which were entirely cubical, an impulſe, 
which, by the duration of motion reduced under 
certain laws, would afterwards make them aſſume all 
kinds of figures. This is the hypotheſis of the Car- 
teſians. Both the one and the other ought conſe- 
quently to acknowledge, that had matter been ſuch, 
before the creation of the world, as Ovid declared it 
to be, it would have been able to draw or diſingage 
itſelf from the Chaos by its own power ; and to aſ- 
ſume the form of the world without the aſſiſtance of 
God. They therefore ought to charge Ovid with 
two miſtakes : the one, in his ſuppoſing that matter, 
without the aſſiſtance of the Deity, contained the 
ſeeds of all mixt bodies, heat, motion, &c. the o- 
ther is his aſſerting, that it would not have drawn 
its ſelf from a ſtate of confuſion without the aſſiſtance 
of God. This is giving too much and too little on 
theſe two occaſions reſpectively ; *tis neglecting aſ- 
ſiſtance in the greateſt neceſſity, and ſuing for it 
when it is not neceſlary. ob 

I know there are ſome people who do not approve 
of this fiction advanced by Des Cartes, with regard to 
the manner in which the world might have been 
formed (53). Some laugh at it, and look upon it as 
injurious to God; whilſt others charge it either with 
falſities or impoſſibilities. To the former it may be 
anſwered, that they don't underſtand this ſubject; 
and that were it known to them, they would own 
that nothing is more proper to give an exalted idea 
of the infinite wiſdom ot God, than to aflert that 
out of matter which had no form, he could make 
this world in a certain time, by barely preſerving 
the motion once given, and reduced to a {mall num- 
ber of ſimple and general laws. As to thoſe, who 
combat the particulars of Des Cartes's ſyſtem, as con- 
taining things contrary to the laws of mechanicks, 
and to the real ſtate which Aſtronomers have diſco- 
yered in the Vortices, I ſhall content myſelf with 

4 anſwering 
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ner, in whichithe 
world might have 
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Sir Is A ac 
NzwTON. 

An OssERVA-· 
T1oNn on the 


Epicurean hypo- 
theſis. | 


lous and extravagant, a 


O VI 


anſwering them, that this does prevent the main 2 
of his hypotheſis from being juſt; and I am fully 
perſuaded that Mr. Newton (*), the moſt formidable 
of all thoſe who have criticiſed Des Cartes, does not 
doubt but that the actual ſyſtem of the world might 
be the production of a few mechanical laws, eftabliſh- 
ed by the Author of all things; for if we ſuppoſe that 
bodies determined to move in ftrait lines, and to 
tend, either towards the center or the circumference, 
as often as the reſiſtance of other bodies ſhall oblige 
them to move in a circular manner, we eſtabliſh a 
principle which will neceſſarily produce great varie- 
ties in matter ; and if it does not form this ſyſtem, 
'twill form another. 
The hypotheſis of the Epicureans, though ſo ridicu- 
rds wherewith to form a 
certain world. Do but once allow them the different 
figures of atoms, with the inalienable power of mov- 
ing themſelves according to the laws of gravity ; of 
mutually repelling one another, and of reflecting in 
ſuch and ſuch a manner, according as they ſtrike 
one another in a perpendicular or oblique direction; 
if this is but once granted, it cannot be denied but 
that the fortuitous concourſe of theſe atoms may 
form mighty bodies, which contain hard and fluid 
bodies, heat and cold, denfity and tranſparency, 
vortices, Ic. All that can be denied them is, the 


| 22 that chance ſhould produce ſuch a ſyſtem of 


(54) In the Acta 
Eruditor. 1632, 
p- 155, is an ex- 
tract of it; which 
ſays that it was 
printed at Paris 
in 1680 ; but 
that was only 

a new title ; I 
my ſelf reading 
that book in 


ies as our word; wherein ſo many things perſe- 
vere ſo long in their regularity, and ſo many animal 
machines a thouſand times more ingenious than thoſe 
of the art of man, which neceſſarily require an in- 
telligent direction. 

I will occaſionally examine a notion of Lami, a 
Member of the faculty in Paris, who is as great a 
ſtickler for atoms, as an oppoſer to Ariſtotle and Des 
Cartes; as is manifeſt from his work De Principiis 
rerum (54). Now this is the anſwer he makes to an 
objection commonly raiſed againſt the Epicurean Hy- 
potheſis. The argument is built on the following 
compariſon : by throwing together letters at random, 
we ſhould never compoſe the Iliad of Homer; con- 
ſequently the fortuitous concourſe of atoms could ne- 
ver produce a world. Lami anſwers, that there is a 
wide difference between theſe two things. The Iliad 
cannot be formed but by the exact and determinate 


1678, at which joyning of a certain number of letters ; the method 


time it was not a 
new book. 


of compoſing it is therefore but one, amid the num- 
berleſs multitude of ways in which letters may be 
diſpoſed : we therefore ought not to wonder, that 
chance ſhould never hit upon that only way, among 
a numberleſs multitude of others. But to make a 
world in general (this or another) it is not neceſſary 
that atoms ſhould meet and combine in a certain and 


exact, ſingle and determinate manner; for, in what 


manner ſoever they fix or lay hold one on the other, 
they will neceſſarily form aſſemblages of bodies, 
and conſequently a world. He does not ſtop here, 
but gives the compariſon another turn. How fortui- 
tous ſoever, ſays he, the joyning of ſeveral letters 
may be, they neceſſarily form ſyllables and words ; 
and conſequently the caſual concourſe of atoms will 
neceſſarily form bodies. If we object to him, that 
theſe words formed at random have no fignification, 
he anſwers, it is becauſe words have only ſuch a fig- 
nification as men thought proper to give them ; and 


that thence it comes, that in order for their being 


(55) Taken from 
chap. 39, book 
3, vi William 

Lami, de rerum 


Principia. 


fignificative, they muſt be ＋ agreeably to the 
inſtitution of man; but that the virtue and power of 
atoms — independent of man, they 2 con- 
ſiderable effects, ſuch as may raiſe his A A in 
what manner ſoever they may be diſpoſed (55), It 
will not be very neceſſary for us to examine xj this ; 
we may allow part of his pretenſions, and at the ſame 
time deny that our world, in which there are ſo 
many regular things, and theſe directed to certain 
ends, can be by the effect of chance. I muſt ob- 
ſerve that Epicurus was obliged to acknowledge one 
inſtance of chance, as wonderful at leaſt as the Iliad 
would be, if compoſed by the fortuitous concourſe of 
certain letters. e ſuppoſed the Gods to have a 
human form, and thought them eternal. He there- 
fore was forced to acknowledge that the fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, of which the firſt men were 
made, had exactly and faithfully copied a certain 
determinate and fingle original, wiz. the form or 


figure of the Gods. We muſt hear Cicero on this 
2 


ſubject. Hoc dico, non ab hominibus forme figuram 


perwenifſe ad Deos: Dii enim ſemper fuerunt, & nati 
nunquam ſunt, ſiguidem æterni ſunt futuri. At homines 


nati: ante igitur humana forma, quam homines ed qua 
erant form Dii immortales. Non ergo itlrum humana 
forma, ſed _ divina dicenda eff. Verum hoc quidem, 
ut voletis : illud quaro, que fuerit tanta fortuna, ( ni- 
hil enim ratione in rerum naturk factum efſe wultis) 
ed tamen quis iſle tantus caſus, unde tam felix concurſus 
atomorum, ut repent? homines Deorum forma naſcerentur ? 
Semina Deorum decidiſſe de cœlb putamus in terras, & 
fic homines patrum ſimiles extitiſſe? wellem diceretis : 
Deorum cognationem agnoſcerem non invitus. Nihil tale 
dicitis : ſed caſu efſe fatum ut Deorum fimiles eſſe- 
mus (56), i.e. © 1 aflert as follows, wiz. that the 
Gods could not receive their form or figure from 
« men; for the Gods exiſted from all times, and 
were never born, they being eternal. But men 
are born; conſequently before men had their 
* human form, the immortals muſt have had theirs, 
** ſuppoſing them to be the ſame. Our form ſhould 
therefore be called divine, and not theirs human. 
* But let this be as you will: I would make the fol- 
* lowing query; by what particular fortune was it, 
(for you don't allow reaſon to be any ways con- 
cerned in the creation of the univerſe) from what 
ſtrange chance, and happy concourſe of atoms 
could it come to paſs, that men ſhould be born, 
* on a ſudden, with the form or figure of the Gods ? 
* Muſt we ſuppoſe that the ſeed of the Gods fell 
* from heaven upon the earth, and that this made 


cc 
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men reſemble their fathers? I would have you 


* aſſert this: I would willingly acknowledge a kin- 
*« dred or relation with the Gods: but you do not 
* ſay any thing like this ; but that it was by mere 
chance we were formed like the Gods.” 'This re- 
ſemblance between the Gods and men, formed by mere 
chance, is more aſtoniſhing than it would be to ſee a 
child, by taking up a pencil, and running it over a 
piece of paper as his infantine fancy might direct, 
draw as juſt and exact a reſemblance of Cæſar, as 
Michael Angelo could have done of that Hero. 

IV. The laſt obſervation I am to make is, relates 
to Ovid's aſſerting, that the war between the four 
elements, which, during the Chaos had been perpe- 
tual, was terminated by the authority of the God 
who formed the world. Is not this intimating that 
the elements, ever ſince that time, have been in 
profound peace ? And is not ſuch an intimation very 
ill grounded and contradicted by experience? Has 
the war ever ceaſed between heat and cold, moiſture 
and dryneſs, levity and gravity, fire and water, &c. ? 
Since Ovid complied with the hypotheſis of the four 
elements, he ought to have known, that the antipa- 
thy between their qualities ſtill exiſts ; and that 
there is never any peace or truce between them, not 
even when they compoſe the temperament of mixt 
bodies? They do not return to ſuch a peace or com- 
poſition till they have reciprocally annoyed one ano- 
ther ; and if during any moments their combat is in- 
terrupted, it is becauſe the reſiſtance of one party is 
exactly equal to the activity of the other: When 
quite ſpent, they take breath ; ever prepared to ha- 
raſs and deſtroy one another, the inſtant their ſtrength 
will give them leave. The equilibrium cannot laſt 
long ; for each party is perpetually receiving ſuccour ; 
and one party muſt loſe what the other gains. Ac- 
cordingly Ovid ſaw that ſtill, as at the time of the 
Chaos, their combat prevailed univerſally, and even 
to the little receſſes of the ſame mixt body. 


3 * Corpore in uno 
rigida pugnabant calidit, humentia ficcis, 
valle cum duris, fine pondere habentia pondus (5 7). 


That is, 


« All were confus'd, and each diſturb'd the reſt, 
% For hot and cold were in one body fixt ; 
« And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt, 


Dzxypen. 


The laws of this combat are, that the weakeſt muſt 


(46) Cicero, de 
Natura Deorum, 


lib, 1. cap. 32. 


Rrrur Art- 
oN of Ovid's 
doctrine, on its 
ſuppoſing that the 
war between the 
elements ceaſed, 
when the Chaos 
was diſembroiled. 


(57) Ovid. Me- 


tam, lib, 1. ver · 


be entirely ruined, proportionable to the whole ex- 


tent of the power ot the ſtrongeſt. Mercy and pi 
have no room here; and no 1 of — — 
dation are liſtened to. This inteſtine war makes way 
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that end one time or other. Living bodies are more 
nature did not recruit them ; but at laſt the ſtruggle 
between the natural heat and the radical moiſture 
proves mortal to them. 'The er of time, which 
conſumes all things, and which Ovid deſcribes fa 
happily in the 15th book of the Metamorphoſes, is 
founded only on the conflict of bodies. 


Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidioſa vetuſtas, 
Omnia deftruitis, wvitiataque dentibus ui 


(58) Ovid. M- Paulatim lenta confumitis omnia morte (58). 
tam. lib, 15. ver. 
$34 That is, 


„Thy teeth, devouring Time, thine, envious age, 

« On things below ſtill exerciſe your rage: 

« With venom'd grinders you corrupt our meat ; 

„And then, at lingring meals, the mortals eat. 
DzvyDeEN. 


Our Poet, when he wrote this deſcription, forgot 
what he had related in the chapter of the Chaos : ſo 
that we need but compare the beginning of his book 
with the end, to prove him guilty of contradiction. 
He aſſerts in the firſt book, that an end was put to 
the ſtruggle between the elements; and declares in 
the 15th book, that they deſtroy one another recipro- 
cally, and that nothing perſeveres in the ſame ſtate. 


(<9) Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib. 1 5. ver. 
237» 


Hae quoque non perftant, quæ nos elementa vocamus (59). 


Omnia ſiunt 
Ex ipſi, & in ipſa cadunt : reſolutaque tellus 
In liquidas rareſcit aquas ; tenuatus in auras 
Aerague humor abit ; dempto quoque pondere rurſus 
In ſuperos aer tenuiſſimus emicat ignes. 
Inde retro redeunt, idemque retexitur ords : 
Ignis enim denſum foetus in atra tranſit ; 
ic in aquas ; tellus glomerata cogitur unda. 
Nec ſpecies ſua cuique manet: rerumque novatrix 
oo **. Ex — alias reparat natura figuras (60). 


That is, 


Not thoſe which elements we call, abide. 


All things are mix d of thoſe, which all contain, 
* And into theſe are all reſolv'd again: 

Earth rarifies to dew ; expanded more 

The ſubtil dew in air begins to ſoar ; 
Spreads, as ſhe flies, and weary of her name, 
Extenuates ſtill, and changes into flame; 

Thus having by degrees perfection won, 
Reſtleſs they ſoon untwiſt the web they ſpun ; 
And hre begins to loſe her radiant hew, 

+* Mix'd with groſs air, and air deſcends to dew ; 
And dew condenſing, does her form forego, 
And finks, a heavy lump of earth, below. 
Thus are their figures never at a ſtand, 

But chang'd by nature's innovating hand; 
All things are alter'd, nothing is deſtroy'd, 
The ſhifted ſcene for ſome new ſhew employ'd.” 


DrYDEN. 
le i not He afterwards gives ſeveral inſtances of conqueſts 
berg 2 which the waters make over the earth, and the earth 
falling into a con- Over the waters, Ic. Where then is the pacification 
tradiction, that ſo much boatted by him in his firſt book ? See the 
he introduces Py- margin (61). 

— — _— 'Though he had not contradicted himſelf, we yet 
wok aa this might cenſure him very juſtly ; for as the world was 
place; tor moſt to be a theatre of viciflitudes, nothing could have 
vi the things he been more improper than to ſuppoſe the tour elements 
Puts into bis in peace; and the ceaſing of the Chaos, ſo far from 
e putting an end to their conteſts, ſhould have begun 
nions conform... to ſet them at variance, had there been a good har- 
ple to the noti- mony between them during the Chaos. "Tis their 
ons ot thoſe, who combat that renders nature fruitful : their concord 
_ g:ne- would make it barren ; and was it not for the im- 
+. placable war waged by them wherever they meet, 
there would be no generation. The production of 

one thing is always the deſtruction of another. 


Vol. VIII. 


qualities of the 
c iements. 


for the diffolution of the compound, and compaſſes 
expoſed to it than others, and would ſoon ſink, if 


Nam quodcungue fuis mutatum finibus exit, 
Continuo hoc mors eft illius quod fait ante (62). 


(61) Lucret. lib, 
1. ver, 671, 
The Senſe is, 
2 bay things are ſhifted, and their form aban- 
on, 
This is the death of that which was before.” 
Generatis unius eft c io alterins, This is an 


axiom in 2 Ovid therefore ſhould have 
preſuppoſed, that the God who aſſigned diſtinct 
places to the elements, commanded them to fight, 
and not give the leaſt quarter; and to act like very 
ambitious conquerors, who ſhould employ every me- 
thod poſſible to invade the neighbouring States. 


_ wiſh ſhould have been like the orders given 
m. 


Nunc, olim, quocungue dabunt ſe tempore wires, 
Littora littoribus contraria, fludtibus unda: 


Imprecor, arma armis, pugnent iffique nepotes (63). 3) Virgil. ez 


(6 
lib, 4. ver. 627. 


That is, 
Our arms, our ſeas, our ſhores, oppos'd to theirs, 
« And the ſame hate deſcend on our heirs”. 
Davokx. 


They indeed act as if they had received ſuch an 
injunction, and that their ſtrongeſt paſſion was, to 
it duly in execution. Cold extends its ſphere as far 
as poſſible, and there deſtroys its enemy. Heat acts 
the like part, and theſe two qualities alternately be- 
come maſters of the held of battle, the one in win- 
ter, the other in ſummer ; and imitate thoſe victo- 


rious armies, which, after winning a deciſive battle, 


forces their enemy to fly for refuge to his citadels, 
purſue him thither, beſiege, and reduce him to the 
utmoſt extremities. Cold, during the ſummer, flies 
for refuge to caves and ſubterraneous places; and, to 
prevent its being entirely conquered, redoubles the ef- 
torts of its reſiſtance, and fortiſies it as ſtrongly as 
poſſible, by the virtue or power called Antiperiſtaſis; 
and this the heat does in the winter. The elemen- 


tary philoſophers, who thus explain the effects of na- 


ture, ſay, that every quality endeavours to ſubdue, 
in ſuch a manner, the things it attacks; that not 
contented with reducing them to a ſtate of vaſſallage, 
and to make them fight under their ſtandard, it en- 
deavours to tran{mute them into its own ſtate, omne 
agens, ſay they, intendit ſibi aſſimilare paſſum, i. e. 
Every agent ſtrives to aſſimilate to itſelf whatever 
* jt works upon.” Now can we meet with a more 
hoſtile and more ambitious animoſity than this ? 
Empedocles was miſtaken, in aſſoeiating with the 
four elements, friendſhip and enmity ; the former 
for union, and the latter tor diſanion (64). We al- (64) See Ariſto- 
low that the union and di ſunion of parts are extreme- tle's Phyficks, 
ly neceſſary for the productions of nature; but it is lib. 8. chap. 1. 
certain that friendſhip has no ſhare in this: the ſole _ 2 _— 
diſcord, the ſole antipathy of elements, aſſembles (% A7 


"6; & ibi Aldobran- 
bodies in one part, and diſperſes them in another. dinus & Mena- 
We mult afcri | 


theſe two qualities of Empedocles at gius. 
moſt to living bodies only: but air and fire, water 
and earth, have no other aſſociates but enmity. 

Living bodies a& very conformably to the order, 
which Ovid muſt ſuppoſe was given them, by the 
author of the diſembroiling of the Chaos, viz. an 
order for them to deftroy one another ; for it is lite- 
rally true, that they ſubſiſt only by deſtruction: 
whatever contributes to the ſupport of their life loſes 
its form, and changes -its ſtate and ſpecies. Vegeta- 
bles deſtroy the conſtitution and qualities of all the 
juices they can attract. Animals exerciſe the ſame 
havock on all things, which ſerve them for food. 
'They eat one another ; and ſeveral ſpecies of beaſts 
make war upon the other, in no other view but to de- 
vour ſuch of their enemies as they ſhall kill. In 
ſome countries men act the ſame part, and are 

reat deſtroyers every where. I do not here hint at 
Ns havock, which proceeds from ambition, avarice, 
cruelty, or from ſuch other ns as give riſe to 
wars 3 If only of the of the care we take 
to feed and nouriſh our bodies. Man, in this reſpect, 
is a principle ſo ruinous and deſtruRive, that _ 
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Chaos Hj. A man muſt ſhew a moſt depraved taſte to imagine that a certain Poem en- 


all the reſt of the animals as much ſo in proportion, 
it would be impoſſible for the earth to furniſh them 
with proviſions ſufficient. When we caſt our eyes in 
the ſtreets and markets of great cities, on the prodi- 
gious multitude of herbs, roots, and fruits, and a 
numberleſs multitude of other things which are for 
food to the inhabitants, would one not imagine that 
all this was proviſion for a whole week ? Would one 
ſuppoſe that this ſhew is to be renewed daily ? Would 
one think that fo ſmall an aperture as the human 
mouth was a gulph, an abyſs, which ſwallows up all 
we have been ſpeaking of in a little time ? Experi- 
ence only could perſuade us of the truth of this. In 
the Saintevremoniana lately publiſhed are the following 
(65) Page 293, words (65). Ii ſaid that there are four thouſand peo- 
Dutch edit. 1701+ he in Paris wwho ſell ters ; and that fifteen hundred 
large oxen, and upwards of fixteen thouſand ſheep, 
con or hogs, beſides a prodigious quantity of poultry and 
game of all Bind, are daily eat there. Hence the rea- 
der may judge how great the conſumption mult be in 
thoſe countries, where the inhabitants are greater 
eaters and feed more upon fleſh. | 
The condition of nature being therefore ſuch, that 
beings are produced and preſerved by the deſtruction 
of one another, Ovid ought not to have affirmed, 
that the war between the elements was put an end to 
(66) See in Tom. when the world began, and the Chaos ended (66). 
18, of the Bibli- It would have been enough to ſay, that the ſituation 
and force of the combatants were regulated and ba- 
lanced in ſuch a manner, that their uninterrupted 


etbegue Univer- 
ſelle, p. 23, a re- 
mark in oppoſi · 


titled 


gravitate carentem Athera. Here the Author ſpreads 
a thin weil of ætber over his infant creation; and 
though his aſſerting the upper region to be woid of gravi- 
tation, may not, in a mathematical rigour, be true ; yet 
"tis found from the natural enquiries made fince, and eſ- 
pecially from the learned Dr. Halley's diſcourſe on the 
Barometer, that if, on the ſurface f the earth, an inch 
of guichſilver in the tube be equal to a cylinder of air 
4 300 foot, it will be at a mile's 25 equal to a cy- 
inder of air of 2700000; and therefore the air at 
ſo great a diſtance from the earth, n.uſt he rarified to ſo 
great a degree, that the ſpace it fills up, muſt be a very 
ſmall proportion to that which is entirely woid of matter. 
I think wwe may be confident, from what already ap- 
pears, as well as from what our Author has writ on 
the Roman fraſis, that he could not be totally ignorant 
of aſtronomy. Some of the criticks would infinuate from 
the following lines, that he miſtook the annual motion of 
the fun for the diurnal. Sectus in obliquum.—_Tho 
the ſun be always in one or other of the zodiack, and ne- 
der goes by either motion more northward or fouthward, 
than is here deſcribed ; yet Phaeton being defigned to drive 
the chariot but one day, ought to hade been directed in 
the equator, or à circle parallel to it, and not round 
the other oblique one of the ecliptick ; a degree of which, 
and that by motion contrary to the diurnal, he was obliged 
to go in that length of time. 1 am inclined to think that 
Ovid had ſo great an attention to poetical embelliſhments, 
that he woluntarily declined a flrict obſervance of any 
aftronomical fyftem. For though that ſcience was far 


tion to an afſer- hoſtilities ſhould not bring about the deſtruction of from being neglected in former ages; yet the progreſs 


tion of Greguy the work, but only agreeable viciſſitudes: Per queſto 
ROS - variar natura è bella, (this variety gives a beauty to 
viz. That ee nature) as the Italians fay. Some will perhaps ima- 
world is ſupported gine, that the war not ceaſing upon the orderly diſpo- 
and kept together ſition of theſe principles, was not ſo much a ceſſation 
by peace, of the Chaos, as the rough draught or ſketch of a 
diſembroiling ; and that after this diſembroiled com- 
poſition, that is our world, ſhall have laſted a certain 
number of ages, it will be ſucceeded by a much 
more beautiful world whence diſcord will be baniſh- 
ed. And they will pretend, perhaps, that St. 
Paul (67) confirms their opinion, when he ſays that 
33 all creatures wait earneſtly to be delivered from their 
This — ooo ſtate of vanity and corruption. But they may ſay 
greatly puzzles What they pleaſe; I will not loſe my time in examin- 
the Commenta- ing their notions. 
tors. "Tis to obſerved that, according to the mechanical 
principles by which the new Philoſophers endeavour 
to explain the effects of nature, tis eaſter to compre- 
hend the perpetual war between bodies, than by the 
philoſophy of the four elements. For all the action 
of the ſix elementary qualities being, according to 
the new philoſophy, nothing but local motion ; *tis 
plain thar every body oppoſes and combats whatever 
1t meets with ; and that the particles of matter tend 
only to claſh, break and repreſs one another, in the 
utmoſt rigour of the laws of the ſtrongeſt power. 

[ Sir Samuel Garth makes ſome remarks on this 
ſubject. After quoting the following lines, Nec cir- 
cumfuſo pendebat in aere tellus, Ponderibus librata ſuts, 
he adds, Thus was the flate of nature before the creati- 
on : and here it is obwious, that Ovid had a diſcerning 
notion of the gravitation of bodies. 'Tis now demonſtra- 
ted, that every part of matter tends to every part of mat- 
ter with a force, which is always in à direct fample 
proportion of the quantity of the matter, and an inverſe 
duplicate proportion of the diſtance; which tending or 
gravitating is conſiant, and univerſal. This power, 
evhatever it be, acting always proportionably to the ſolid 
content of bodies, and never in any proportion to their 
4. ficies, cannot be explained by any material impulſe. 

or the laws of impulſe are phyſically neceſſary : there can 
be no auric, or arbitrary principle in meer matter; 
its parts cannot move, unleſs they be moved ; and cannot 
do otherwiſe, when preſſed on by other parts in motion; 
and therefore tis evident from the fallowing lines, that 
Ovid flriftly adhered to the opinion FA the moſt diſcernin 
Philoſophers, who taught that all things were formed 45 
a wiſe and intelligent mind. juſſit & extendi campos, 
ſubſidere valles, 8 tegi Sylvas. The Fiat of the 
Hebrew Law-giver is not more ſublime, than the juſlit 
of the Latin Poet, who goes on in the ſame elevated and 
philoſophical ſiyle. His ſuper impoſuit Liquidum, & 


(67) Chap. 8. 


ver. 1 9 eq. 


which was made in it, by no means equalled that of our 
preſent time. Lucretius, though in other things moſt pe- 
netrating, deſcribes the ſun ſcarce bigger than he appears 
to the eye. | 


Nec nimio ſolis major rcta, nec major ardor 
Eſſe poteſt, noſtris quam ſenſibus eſſe videtur. 


And Homer, imagining the ſeats of the Gods above the 
fixed flars, repreſents the falling of Vulcan from thence 
to the iſle of Lemnos, to continue during a whole day. 


na, 9" nuap See Em, pace MA xaradiri 
Kärxtre i Ae. | 


The Greek Poet aims here to give a ſurpriſing idea of 
the height of the celeſtial manſions ; but if the computati- 
on of a modern Aftronomer be true, they are at ſo much 
@ greater diflance, that Vulcan would have been more 
years in falling, than he was minutes. Preface. by 
Sir — y the tranſlation of Ovid's Meta- 
morphoſes, p. . London 1719, 12mo. Addis. 
by 4 Tray] 9 EN 

LH] They ought to have excepted man out of their ge- 
neral rule, fince he is ſubje to the moſt dreadful confuft- 
ons and contrarieties that could have deformed the Chaos.} 
But if we ſet aſide the reaſons or arguments given in 
the preceding remark, and grant that Ovid might 
have aſſerted, in general, that the creatures were 
drawn from the Chaos ; we yet may be permitted to 
ſay, that he could not affirm in particular, that this 
favour was extended to man. I only conſider the 
views we may have, when deſtitute of the light of re- 
velation. In this ſtate, is it poſſible for us not to con- 
clude, that the horrors of the Chaos ſtill ſubſiſt, with 
reſpect to man? For, to wave the perpetual ſtrug- 
gle between the elementary qualities, which prevail 
lomethiug more in this frame, than in moſt other 
material Beings, is there not a furious war between 
his body and foul, his reaſon and his ſenſes, his ſen- 
ſitive and reaſonable ſoul ? Reaſon ought to ſuppreſs 
and calm this diſorder, and pacify theſe inteſtine 
ſtruggles; but it is both Judge and Party; its de- 
crees are not executed, and only increaſe the evil (68). (68) With regard 
This obliged one of the juſteſt and moſt ſhining Ge- tothe complaints 
nius's of the 17th century, to prefer the condition of brought againſt 


| a reaſon, ſee the 
ſheep to that of man. Peruſe t following paſſage. ar. hes Lertres 
contre Maim- 
bourg, p. 755 & 
ſeg. and ſome pal- 
ſages from Cice- 
ro, in the re- 
mark f EJof the 
article PAUL l- 
c ANS. 


Cependant nous awvons la raiſon pour partage, 
Et vous en ignorez Puſage. BD 
Innocens animaux en ſoiex point jaloux 
Ce weft pas un grand avantage. 
Cette fiere raiſon dont on fait tant de bruit 
Contre les paſſions neſt pas un ſeur remede, 
3 Un 
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(69) Madame 


Des Houlieres, 


Idylle des Mou- 


tons, P. 32, 33. 
Amſterdam edit. 


1694+ 


©) Ibid. In 
he & Rai: 


ſeau, pP · 1 19, 
220. 
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Un peu de vin la trouble, un enfant la ſeduit, 
Et dechirer un caur qui Papelle @ ſon aide, 
* tout Peffet gu elle produit. 
oiſjours impuiſſante & ſevere 
Elke 7750 à tout, & ne ſurmonte rien. 
ous la garde de votre chien 
Vous deer beaucoup moins redouter la colers 
Des hups ci uels & rawviſſans, 
Due fous Pautoritt q une telle chimere 
Nous ne devons craindre nos ſexs (69). 


The ſenſe is, 


« Tho' reaſon is our lot, and you're denied it, 

« Yet (harmleſs lambs) this ſhou'd not make you 
jealous, 

« For, tho' extoll'd, its benefit is ſmall. 

This haughty reaſon, ſo much prais'd by men, 

Is not a ſure defence againſt the paſſions. 

« Wine ruffles it, a child can quite miſlead it. 

« Th' effect produc'd by it is only this, 

„The heart which ſeeks its aid is ſurely broke. 

« For ever impotent, for ever churliſh, 

« All things it combats, and is ſtill defeated. 

« Leſs formidable are rapacious wolves 

% To yop, fond lambkins, than our boaſted 
reaſon, 


« Which o'er our ſenſes bears deſpotic ſway”. 


Theſe lines are found in Madame des Houlieres. We 
alſo find that ſhe looks upon the condition of inani- 
mate creatures to be preferable to ours. Here fol- 
low her reflections, addrefſed to a ſtream or rivu- 
let (70). 


Avec tant de bonheur dou vient votre murmure ? 
Helas votre fort eft fi doux ! 
Taiſez-wvous ruiſſeau, c' a nous 
A nous plaindre de la nature. 
De tant de paſſions que nourrit notre cœur 
Aprennez qu'il wen eft pas une 
Qui ne traine apres ſoi le trouble, la douleur, 
Le repentir, ou Pinfortune. 
Elles dechirent nuit & jour 
Les cœurs dont elles ſont maitreſſes. 
De toutes fortes d unions 
Que notre wie eſt thignte ! 
De trahifons, d horreurs, & de difſenfions 
Elk eſt toijours accompagnee. 855 
Du avez-vous meritt, ruifſeau tranguille & doux, 
Pour etre mieux traite que nous? 
Enfin dans cet horrible gouffre 
De miſere & de wanite 
| Je me perds ; & plus j enviſage 
La foi fe de Phomme & ſa malignite, 
t moins de Ia divinite 
En lui je reconnois Pimage. 


The ſenſe is, 
« Since you're ſo happy, whence ariſe theſe mur- 


murs 

« Delightful brooks ! thrice happy is your lot. 
« With juſtice we, not you, exclaim at Nature. 
The various paſſions which our heart foments, 
« Are all attended with a baleful train, 

« Repentance, anguiſh, terrors and misfortunes. 
« Inceſſant, theſe, that hapleſs heart conſume, 
Oer which their ever-fatal power extends. 


« Unbleſs'd is human life with chearful union. 

« Its ſole attendants are a cruel band ; 

hy Dank, denies horrors, plagues and dire diſcuſ- 

ons. 

« Ye gently-flowing brooks, whence comes this 
favour ? 

« Why are you us'd ſo kindly ; men ſo ill? 

« In this dread gulph of vanity and woe 

«« So long I wander, darkling, that I'm loſt. 


The more I view man's frailty and his guilt, 
* The leſs God's image ſeems on him impreſt. 


The lines I ſhall quote hereunder, are a freſh proof 
of the Chaos, in which mankind were left. Things 
of the moſt oppoſite kind, light and darkneſ, are ever 
inſeparable in man ; they follow one another reci- 
procally in him; they tread upon one another's heels: 
the leſs a man knows, the more he imagines he 
does ; the more he knows, the more ſenſible he is of 
his ignorance, and the more liable he is to deviate 
from the right path. Is it poſſible for a Being to be 
the ſubje& of a more capricious conflict? | 


Que Pefprit de homme eft bornt ! 
Duelue tems qu'il donne a Petude, 
Duelgue penetrant qu'il ſoit nt, 
Il ne fait rien a fond, rien avec certitude : 
De tenebres pour lui tout eft encvironnt ; 
La lumiere qui vient du ſavoir le plus rare 
Neft qu un fatal tlair, qu'un ardent qui Pegare. 
Bien plus que Pignorance elle eft d redouter. 
Longues erreurs quelle a fait naitre 
Vous ne prouvez gue trop que chercher q connoitre 1 
N'gſt fouvent qu aprendre a douter (71). —— in 


p the Reflexions di- 
The ſenſe is, ver ſes, p. 94, 95» 


MWMWhat narrow limits bound the life of man ! 

However bright his genius, tho' he ſpend 

His years in painful ſtudy, ſtill his mind 

* Knows nought with certainty, or in perfection. 

« All things, to him, are wrapt in es and 
3 \ 

Learning's moſt ſhining light's a fatal meteor, 

An Ignis fatuus, glimmering and miſguiding, 

And 1gnorance leſs fruitful is of dangers. | 

* 'The errors which from learning's light ariſe, 

* Too Run prove, that ſearching after know- 
ledge 

Often — nought but endleſs doubts. 


[ Had Bayle been acquainted with the following 


beautiful lines of the Earl of Rocheſter, he doubtlets 
would have quoted them, preferable to any other, on 
this occaſion. My Lord obſerves, That man, 


before certain inſtin& will prefer 

« Reaſon, which fifty times for one does err. 

« Reaſon, that Ignis fatuns in the mind, 

« Which leaving light of nature (ſenſe) behind; 

% Pathleſs and dang'rous wand'ring ways it takes 

« 'Thro' errors, fenny bogs and thorny brakes ; 

* Whilſt the miſguided follower climbs with pain 

Mountains of whimſies, heap'd in his own brain: 

*« Stumbling from thought to thought, falls head- 

long down | 

Into doubt's boundleſs ſea, where like to drown, 

Books bear him up a while, and make him try 

* To {wim with bladders of philoſophy : | 

In hopes ſtill to overtake the ſkipping light, 

The vapour dances in his dazling ſight, 8 

„Till ſpent, it leaves him to eternal night. 

Then old age and experience hand in hand, 

« Lead him to death, and make him underſtand, 

« After a ſearch ſo painful and ſo long, 

„ That all his life he has been in the wrong. 

« Huddled in dirt, the real ning engine lies, 

* Who was ſo proud, ſo witty, and ſo wiſe. 

© Pride drew him in, as cheats their bubbles catch, 

And makes him venture to be made a wretch. 

His wiſdom did his happineſs deſtroy, 

„ Aiming to know what world he ſhould enjoy; 
And wit was his vain frivolous prepence, 

Of pleaſing others at his own expence. ] * Addit. of the 

Tranſl. from 

I ſhould never have done, did I go about to collect R 2 
all the good things which have been writ, concern- 1, 7: Ligen, 
ing the contrariety of the ingredients of which man f 
is compoſed. Count de Buſly Rabutin, tells us, 
„% That he ſhall never forget what father Senault 
« ſaid to him on this ſubject : that there was a very 


4 cloſe connection between the ſoul and the body, (72) Buſſi Ra- 


and yet, that they were always claſhing ; and, in tutin, letter 1, 
« a word, that they were two enemies, who can ne- Fart 4 * 
« ver part, and two friends who can never agree. 
Nothing was ever truer, or better ſaid (72).” 

5 There 


LOO 


There appears to me greater freedom, or greater vi- 
vacity, but not more judgment, (tho' I think there's 
a great deal in it) in this paſſage of Balzac. But 
KL do you think, reverend father, wrote the following 
words ? We are compoſed of two enemies who are 
« ever at variance : the ſublime part of the human 
« ſoul is ever at war with the inferior part of it. 
„We will go farther: Man is composED OF A 
(73) Balzac, in a © Gob AND oF A BEAST, FASTENED TOGETHER, 
diſſertation ap- „ you gueſs the Author of theſe four linet, I will 
_— * re. « think you of Any a magician as thoſe who foretold 
Andrew de St. the birth of * (73)- 11 
Denys, a divine There are excellent reflections on this ſubject, in 
of the congrega- the two orations of Gregory Palamas, Archbiſhop of 
tion of the Feuil- Theſſalonica, in the 14th Century. They are written 
„e leading, and definitive ſentence : 


f by away of dialogue, 
N the Sou hw ns ody, and the Body defending itſelf ; 
193, 194+ not merely by denying, but by colouring the Fact, with the 
Sentence pronounced by the Judges. I borrow the 
words of Claudius Eſpencæus, ws tranſlated the two 
declamations in queſtion into French, and publiſhed 
his Verſion at Paris in 1570, 8vo. Du Verdier Vau- 
(74) See mo Privas quotes ſome ſtrokes from it (74). I will now 
3 che tranſeribe a long paſſage which contains ſome very 
Francoiſe. excellent particulars, and at the ſame time ſome 


faults. © The Philoſophers. ... did not know the 
« diſpoſition of the ſprings, which give motion to the 
« human heart; and had not any notion or ſuſpi- 
« cion of the ſtrange change which had been 
« wrought in it, by which reaſon was become the 
« ſlave of the paſſions... .. They indeed are par- 
« donable for not having known the cauſe of the 
„ change which had been wrought in man ; but 
< they are no ways ſo, for not having perceived this 
change; for it is pardonable in perſons, who paſs 
« their lives without reflection, not to know what 
« paſſes within themſelves ; but that the curious 
„ obſervers of nature, that men, whoſe chief appli- 
« cation was to ſtudy and know themſelves, ſhould 
* not have obſerved, that men were no longer guid- 
« ed and governed by reaſon, this is comprehenſible. 
« And indeed, how can we conceive that it was poſ- 
« ſible for perſons of diſcernment, not to have diſ- 
« covered by their knowledge and their own expe- 
« rience, that it is not in the power of reaſon, tho? it 
« exert all its ſtrength and applications, to deſtroy a 
« paſſion which has been once rooted in the human 
« heart, neither by the help of years, nor by the in- 
« fluence of any example, nor yet the fear of any 
« evil; and yet they hould not have perceived what 
« js ſeen and felt by the dulleſt and moſt ignorant 
«« perſons. A little reflection therefore on what they 
« experience in themſelves, was therefore capable 
of making them acquainted with the ſtate of rea 
« ſon, and of convincing them of their own weak- 
« neſs; and of making them conceive, that man, 
« who was once in the moſt elevated part of the ſoul, 
« who inhabited that calm, luminous region, whence 
« he ſaw and regulated himſelf internally and exter- 
« nally, is now plunged or immerſed in the fenfes, 
«*« where he gratifies and indulges himſelf in plea- 
«« ſures, as though he were born for them. They alſo 
« would have perceived, that although reaſon has 
loſt the power it once had in man, yet its light is 
not ſo totally extinguiſhed, but that he has ſtill 

NO #: 8 immerings enough ſufficient for him to perceive 

(75) E L Parſe « his duty (75).” Theſe are Mr. Eſprit's words, in 
fere' dex wu © work publiſhed by him in 1678. All he obſerves 
bumaines. with regard to the weakneſs and ſlavery of reaſon is 
very true ; but he is in the wrong for accuſing the 

Philoſophers in general of not knowing this ſer- 

vitude, nor having had the leaſt ſuſpicion of the 

cauſe which produced it ; for it is certain that ſeveral 

Heathens had a knowledge in this particular, which 

he ſuppoſes they had not. I am ſenſible that the 

Stoicks ſpoke in too pompous a ſtrain of the empire 

of reaſon ; and that the idea they formed to them- 

ſelves of their wiſe man heated their imaginations to 

ſuch a degree, that they let dropt ſome particulars 

which had the air of madneſs ; not in their fv ing 

that, if freed from the paſſions, he would conſtantly 

and inviolably obey the laws of order and virtue ; 

but in their ſuppoſing that it was in the power of 

man to root out every vicious paſhon. This was 

their capital error ; in this they diſcovered their ig- 

norance with regard to the ſtate and condition of 


OVI 


man. The other part of their doctrine was judici- 

ous, viz. that if man could conquer or root out his 

paſſions, he might without difficulty practiſe virtue, 

and arrive at perfection (76). However, Mr. Eſprit (703.008 en. 

ought to have confined his cenſures to them, and not 1 

extend them ſo far as he has done; who told him 758. * 

that the Philoſophers did not know that the ſoul of 

man is immerſed in the ſenſes? Was Cicero a ſtran- 
er to this when he wrote the following paſſage in 

Book III. of the Republick, which St. Auſtin pre- 
ſerved, and wherein we have ſo lively a deſcription 
of the captivity of the ſoul, and the empire of the 
paſſions. Homo non ut @ matre, fed ut a noverca natura 
editus eft in vitam, corpore nudo, & fragili, & inf no, 
animo autem anxio ad molgſtias, humili ad timores, moll; 
ad labores, prono ad libidines, in quo tamen inefſet tam- 
quam O BRUTUS guidam divinus ignis ingenii, & 
mentis (77), 1. e. Man is brought into life, not as 
by a mother but by a ſtep-mother ; his body being 
« naked, weak and infirm ; his mind affected by 
« uneaſineſſes, humbled by fears, averſe to labour, 
and prone to luſt ; in which there yet appears a 
divine ſpark of reaſon and — but 
* 5TIFLED as it were.” Had Cicero 2 age, 
m ſuſpicion of the edd change that had been wranght in 
man, whereby reaſon had become the ſlave of the paſ” 

frons? What then can thoſe words mean, which St. 
Auſtin has alſo preſerved, whereby Cicero feems to 
approve of thoſe antient Heathen Prophets, who 

ought that the birth of man was a puniſhment for 

ſome ſin committed in another life (78) ? Does he not (73) See remark 
approve a reflection he bad read in Ariſtotle, wx, We of the arti- 
that the union of the ſoul and body was a uniſhment cle TULL1A, 
like to that inflicted by ſome antient robbers ; of 

faſtning living bodies to dead carcaſſes, mouth to 

mouth, belly againſt belly, and ſo of the other 

= (79) ? Was not this owning that the ſoul is, by (79) Compare 
in, reduced to the miſerable condition it ſuffers in the citation of the 
the body? Was it not conſidering fin, as the cauſe, tele K Eo X, 
which had diveſted it of its natural ſtate and its pri- * dw 1 

2 * . , pariage 

mitive nobility, Here follows this beautiful paſlage Virgil, 

in queſtion of Cicero. Ex guibus bumane wite erro- 

ribus, & erumnis fit, ut interdum weteres illi ſve dates, 

froe in ſacris, inittiſque tradendis divins mentis inter- 

pretes, qui nos ob aligua ſcelera ſuſcrpta in vita ſuperiore, 

penarum luendarum cauſſa nates eſe dixerunt, aliguid 

* diaeantur; wverumgue fit illud, quod eft ap⏑,ẽ, ri f 

totelem, fimili nos aſfectos efſe ſupplicio, atque eos, qui 

quondam, cum in predonum Etruſcarum manus incidiſſent, 

crudelitate excogitata necabantur : quorum earpora viva 

cum mortuis, adverſa adverfis accommodata, quam apti/- 

fime colligabantur : ita noſtros animos cum corporibus co- 

pulates, ut wives cum mortuis 115 comjunttes (80). To (30) Cicero, in 
conclude ; I know not why Mr. Eſprit affirms, that Hortenſio, apud 
the Philoſophers did not know that the power of Ho — 
reaſon is loſt, and yet its light is preſerved. Did not Ses the — 

Euripides the Dramatic Philoſopher fay, that after collected by An- 

having long meditated on the depravity and corrup- drew Patricius, 

tion of mankind ; he found, that their committing ® . 402, 103. 

{in was not owing to the diſpoſition of the under- 

ſtanding ; but to their deviating from virtue though 

they knew her ; ſome through indolence, and cthers 

from a love of voluptuous pleaſures. He puts the 

beautiful reflections following into Phædras's mouth. 


(77) See the frag- 
ments of Cicero, 
collected by An- 
drew Patricius, 
p- m. 70. He 
cites this as ex- 
tracted from St. 
Auſtin, lib. 4. 
contra Pelagium, 


H mer" es eg i pang xplvy 
Ovyrav, ide, n dip dag la g- 
Ka: f. den & KATY Yyropng Guei 
Thyeoo5w xaxiov. "Eg yay T6y £9 See 
UN,, GANG 710" Ag, rack. 

Te xp15” tniga pare, ꝙ ve, 
Oba dero N.. of wiv dl une, 

Qi 0 pe iii av rd nano 

And wa 8 


Fam ſepe mecum alias nodtis in tempore 
Cogitavi, quomodo corrupta fit 4 vita. 
Et mihi videntur non ſecundum animi naturem : at 


præter eam $1) Euripides 
Deterius facere. eft enim rea rerum tro 2 Arpch to, 
Multis. Sed fie ſpoctanda ſunt hac. vero $79, Þ 
Bona quidem tenemus, & novimus : gow — in 
Sed non facimus ai quidem Proprer 1 , Ovid. Meran. 


Alii vero anteponentes woluptatem bong/to,. 


lib. 7. ver. 17: 
Aliam aliquam (8 1). b 


aſeribes this fal- 
ſity to the Me- 


2 | The dæa of Euripide*- 


E 


on 90+ 


(82) Ovid. M. 
fam. lib. 7. ver-. 
9 


ver. 17. 


$4) She owns, 
1 t hat 
ſhe knows, or 
ig ſenſible of the 
crimes ſhe will 
commit z but that 
her paſhon pre- 
vails over her 
knowledge. Kai 
Au aveo tl, 912 
r x AKA, 
Ovyic qi xis 
OV TV , 
Primera. 

Et intelligo qui- 
dem qualia ſint ea 
mala, quæ ſum 
auſura. 

Sed ira eft poten- 
tior meis conſiliit. 
Euripid. in Me- 
dea, ver. 1078, 
P 319+ 


(85) See remark 
Vj of the article 
HTT NA. 


(86) Epiſtle to the 
Romans, chap» 7. 


ver, 15 & ſeq» 


my fleſh) dæuelleth no good thing: for to wwi 
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The ſenſe is, 


« Frequent, Iv'e paſt the lonely, tedious night, 
In meditation on man's ſad corruption. 

« From my reflections this reſult ariſes ; 

« "Tis not, from nature, man is prone to vice. 
« From nature he receiv'd true reaſon's light.— 
The genuine ſtate of the affair is this; 

« Virtue we know, but follow not her precepts ; 
« Betray'd by indolence, or love of pleaſure. 


Is it poſſible to deſcribe better than theſe words of 
Ovid do, the inability of reaſon, with regard to the 
making us do what ſhe approves ? 


Concipit interea valid /Eetias ignes, 

Et luctata diu, poſiquam ratione furorem 
Vincere non poterat; Fruſtra Medea repugnas, 
Neſcio quis deus obſlat, ait (82). 


Excute (83) wirgineo conceptas pectore flammas, 
Si potes, infelix. Si paſſem, ſanior efſem ; 

Sed trahit invitam nova vis : aliudque Cupido, 
Mens aliud ſuadet. Video meliora, p ue, 
Deteriora ſequor (84). 


That is, 
Mean while Medea, ſeiz'd with fierce deſire, 
guy reaſon ftrives to quench the raging fire; 
« But ſtrives in vain !——Some God (ſhe ſaid) 
withſtands, 
« And reaſon's baffled council countermands. 


« Wretch, from thy virgin-breaſt this flame expel, 

« And ſoon—Oh cou'd 1, all would then be well! 

«« But love, reſiſtleſs love, my ſoul invades ; 

« Diſcretion this, affection that perſuades, 

« T ſee the right, and I approve it too; 

* Condemn the wrong, . and yet the wrong 
purſue. Tart, &c. 


The Reader will take notice in particular, that Me- 
dea aſcribes this irreſiſtible impulſe to ſome God. 
This was the uſual refuge of the Heathens, in ac- 
counting for ſuch paſſions as draw men away, in 
ſpight of the light of his mind, and the knowledge 
of his true intereſt (85). They always diſcovered 
ſomething divine in this, and commonly the pu 
niſhment of ſome ſin antecedent to it. This ſhews 
they were not ſo ignorant as Mr. Eſprit ſuppo- 
ſes ; but that they had ſome idea of what divines 
teach us, with regard to the loſs of free-will by means 
of ſin ; and concerning the abandoned ſtate of thoſe 
who abuſe the favour of God. 

I could have cited, inſtead of Ovid, a great num- 
ber of Writers who were profeſſed Philoſophers ; but 
thought it would be much better to point out Mr. 
Eſprit's miſtake ; for tis leſs excuſable not to be ac- 
quainted with the writings of ſuch a Poet, than not 
to have read the Greek Authors. I alſo would have 
collected a great number of teſtimonies of ſufficient 
credit to convince us, that the antients knew very 
well that the ſtate of mankind is ſtill a Chaos. But 
the ſtrongeſt deſcriptions of the Orators, Poets, or 
heathen Philoſophers, cannot exhibit to us ſo lively 
an idea of this, as that given by St. Paul. We 
therefore need but caſt an eye on the picture which 
this great Apoſtle, directed by eternal truth, preſents 
us with, in his epiſtle to the Romans. That which 
I do, I allow not (86) ; for what I would, that I do 
not; but what I hate, that do I. If then I do that 
ewhich I would not, I consENT unto the law, that it 
is good. Now then it is no more I that db it, but fin that 
dwelleth in me. For I know that in me 7 ts, in 

is preſent 
with me, but how to perform that which is good, 1 find 
not. For the good that I would, I do not: 2 the will 
ewhich I would not, that I do. Now if I do that I would 


(4) In the einati- tiled De Vetula, was written by Ovid [1]. I will quote ſome verſes from it (d) to give 
thoſe, who have not this author's Poem, an opportunity of judging of the Writer. 


EVIL 15 PRESENT suit me. 
law 7. God, after the inward man. 
ther law 
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I will 


For I delight in the 

But 1 fee ano- 

in my members, warring againſt the law of 

2 mind, and bringing me into captivity to the law of 
, which is in 


members. O wretched man that 1 


am, who ſhall deliver me from the body of this death ! 
Obſerve, that I have conſidered the Chaos with re- 
gard to man, only with regard to the inteſtine war, 
which every man feels individually in himſelf. Had 
I conſidered the diſſenſions, which reign between one 
nation and another, and even between neighbours, 
with all the hypocritical, fraudful and forcible things, 
Sc. practis'd among them, I ſhould have a very 
extenſive, and moſt fruitful field to confirm what 1 


propoſed to prove. 
775 A man muſt ſhew a moſt depraved taſte, to ima 


gine that a certain poem, entitled, de Vetula, was writ- 


ten by Ovid.) Tis ſaid that this Poet, deſpairing to 
be recalled trom his exile, wrote the book in queſ- 
tion, and ordered it to be buried with him (87). 
"Tis added (88), that this poem having been found 
in a Fn burying-ground, in the ſuburbs of the ci- 
ty of Dioſcuries, was carried to Conſtantinople by the 
King of Cholcis's order, and publiſhed by Leo, Pro- 
thonotary of the ſacred palace, and Secretary to the 


Emperor Vaſtaſius (89). I is divided into three books; V 


and is ſaid to have been entitled De Vetula, from the 
adventure related by the Author of the ſecond. He 
was diſtractedly fond of a young girl who was exqui- 
ſitely beautiful; and had prevailed, by gifts, with an 
old woman to aſſiſt him in his amours. This old wo- 
man had been the fair- one's nurſe; and after having 
repreſented ſeveral times the difficulties of the enter- 
prize, ſhe at laſt had aſſured the ſpark, that at 
ſuch an hour, and in ſuch a place, he would find 
his miſtreſs in bed ; but that he muſt ſtep into it 
very ſoftly and without a candle. Ovid; fired with 
the ſtrongeſt paſſion that ever man felt, ſtole into the 
bed in queſtion. But in all his Metamorphoſes, he 
had not wrote of any transformation ſo extraordina- 
ry as that he then found ; for inſtead of finding that 
aſſemblage of charms, which his fancy was ſo filled 
with, he met with nothing but the deformities of 
old age, no one being in the bed but the old nurſe 
in queition. This inſpired him with the ſtrongeſt fu- 
ry and rage. But we muſt hear the Poet. 


Heu mihi ! tanta meis regnans dulcedo medullis 
Duam modicum manſit ! Reperi contraria wotis. 
Vertitur in luctum cythare ſonus, inque fluporem 
Deliciarum ſpes, moritur fax ignis amoris. 

Si quid erat, quod epar, wentoſo turbine miſo, 

Fecerat arrectum, ſubitòè languetque caditque : 

Sopitur wirtus, frigeſcunt omnia membra. 

Credere quis pofſet, quod virgo, quattuor implens 

Nuper olympiades, adeo citò conſenuiſſet? 

Nunguam tam modico Roja marcuit. In nova forma. 

Corpora mutatas cecini, mirabiliorque 

Non reperitur ibi mutatio, quam fuit ifta : 

Scilicet, ut fuerit tam par tempore talis, 

Taliter, in talem vetulam mutata puella ! 

Heu quam diſſimiles ſunt, Virginis artubus, artus / 

Accuſant Vetulam, membrorum turba ſenilis, 

Collum nerœoſum, ſcapularum cuſpis acuta, 

Saxoſum pectus, laxatum pellibus uber, 

Non uber, fed tam vacuum, quam molle, velut ſunt 

Burſe paſtorum : wenter ſulcatus aratro, 

Arentes clunes macredine, crudague crura, 

Inflatumque genu, vincens adamanta rigore. 

Accuſant Vetulam membrorum marcida turba. 

Concitus exurgo, capi firmare, quod illam 

. ferro : ſed mens ad je revocavit 
irgineam famam, que ſcandala ne pateretur, 

Continui ; quamvis onnis ſpes ejus habendæ 

Jam diſceſfſſet. Sic dextra quievit, amorque 

Extinctus, wvivum potuit ſuperare dolorem (90). 


(87) Leo Proto- 
notarius, in Præ - 
fatione Libror um 


de Vetula. 


(88) Gloſſator 
7 Operis de 
etula. 


(89) wit px 

ucas. © was 
Emperor from 
the year 1222, 
to 1255, 


(90) Ovid. de 
etula, lib. Zo 


cap. 30 C 31. 
P- m. 48. 


(91) Pofiquam 


viginti circiter 


h |  annes cum ſpenſo 
The a Lady married, and after living twenty 2 rrugue 


years with her, and having had a great number of 
lyings-in, which had made a ſtrange havock in her 


eta ti 
ſua jam facies 


diſpendia partu · 


not, it is no more I that do it, but ſin that dwelleth in beauty, her huſband died (91). She then diſcovered rnd: ſenſerar. 


me. I find then a law, thet when I would do good, 


vol. VIII. 


a ſtrong deſire to become the wife of Ovid, who ac- 
quieſced 
D d 


Idem, ibid. cap. 
34 P. 50. 
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O VI 


1 will begin my ſupplement, with the illuſtration of what I ſaid in oppoſition to thoſe, 
who — that the oe of his exile was his having ſurprized Auguſtus in a moſt horrid 
inceſtuous commerce [K]; and will ſhew that their conjectures, with regard to Julia, 


quieſced with her wiſhes ; but, in the whole, he did 
not find that what he had obtained was really a fa- 
vour ; the woman he had married being now an old 
woman. This made Ovid reſolve to change his way 
of life, and to devote himſelf to ſtudies of a ſolid 
kind. 

This Poem, and another entitled Brunelkus Yigelh, 
ſeu Speculum flultorum, were printed at Wolfembuttle 
in 1662. The Editor affirms in his Preface dated 
the 13th of December 1661, that the Poems in queſ- 
tion had been printed near two hundred years before 
in the city of Gelen. Naude did not know this firſt 
edition, he ſaying that this pretended Poem of Ovid 
had been printed twice ; firſt ſeparately, and without the 
printer's name or the place where printed, in 1534 3 and 
a ſecond time, inter Ovidii erotica & amatoria opuſ- 
cula, publiſhed at Francfort in 1610, with a pretty 

(92) Naude oo Preface (92). He obſerves (93), that Robert 
87 hgue d. Maſe Holcot quoted ſeveral _ of that work, in his Com- 
curat, p. 226. mentary on the Book of Wiſdom, Lecture 60 of the old 
| Venice Edition, Lecture 61 of that of Baſil (94), with- 
(93) Ibid. p 225. gut denying or affirming that Ovid was the true Au- 
94) Note t thor of it. An fit liber Ovidii, Deus novit, quamvis 
dae enn, à Leone Protonotario Sacri Palatii Vaſtafti Principis, re- 
Selden, who, in feratur liber ille extraftus de ſepulchro Ovidii, unde 
his treatiſe de feflamentum Ovidii nuncupatur ; dicit enim quod inven- 
Dis Syris, p. m. —_ in cæmiterio Publico, in quodam ſepulchro, in ſub- 


* urbano Dioſcori Ci vitatis, que ef _ Regni Colcho- 
21½ Lefure on the rum; & quia ibi non erat copia Latinorum, eo quod 


Armenici linguam Latinam non intelligunt, Rex Colcho- 
rum miſit illum librum Conflantinopolim, ubi erat copia 
Latinorum. Refert etiam quod inter antiquorum ſepul- 
chra unum indentum eſt, in quo epigramma fruit ſcriptum 
litteris Armenicis, cujus inſcriptio fic ſonabat, Hic jacet 
Ovidius, in — Poztarum, obiit autem anno 
Chriſt: XVII I. ficut refert Guillelmus de Euange in 
Chronico ſuo, tertio anno, unde conſftat quad fi weraciter 
iiber fuus erat, fuit pulcherrima prophetia de Chriflo, 
i. e.“ Heaven knows whether this Poem was really 
« writ by Ovid, though Leo, prothonotary of the 
« ſacred palace to the Emperor Vaſtaſius, relates, 
„that it was taken out of Ovid's tomb, whence it 
« js called Ovid's will. He ſays that it was found in 
« a publick burying place, in a certain ſepulchre, in 
* the ſuburbs of the city of Dioſcurias, the chief 
« city of the Kindom of Colchis. And as few peo- 
* ple there underſtood Latin, the Armenians not un- 
« derſtanding that language, the King of Colchis 
«« ſent the hook in queſtion to Conſtantinople, where 
great numbers underſtood Latin. He likewiſe in- 

— us, that, among the antient Sepulchres, one 
« was found, in which was an inſcription in -Arme- 
nian characters, to the following eftt Here lies 
« Ovid, a moſt ingenious Poet, who died the 17th year 
/ Chrifl, as William de Evange relates, under the 
* third year of his Chronicle: whence it is manifeſt, 
that if that book was really writ by him, it was a 
<* molt noble prophecy of Chriſt.” A man who is 
no great ſcholar, might ſwear, without being thought 
raſh in any manner, that Ovid never wrote ſo barba- 
rous a Poem as the above-mentioned ; and that it was 
compoled by a Chriſtian of the lower Empire. 

[XJ I will illuſtrate what I ſaid (95), in oppoſition 
to thoje who imagine, that the cauſe of Ovid's exile was 
his having ſurpriſed Auguſtus in a moſt horrid, inceftuous 
commerce.) I have cited Father Briet, who ſays that 
ſome perſons imagine, that Ovid catched Auguſtus 
and his daughter Fatia in the amorous congreſs; and 
I did not refute this, as I now do, by 12 
tive argument, wiz. that when our Poet was diſ- 
graced, Julia had been ſeveral years out of Rome, 
as well as become the object of her father's indigna- 
(96) See the re- tion (96). Inſtead of alledging this demonſtrative 
mark of the arti- argument, I only objected a probable circumſtance 
cle Jura, to that opinion, viz. that it is no ways likely that, 
daughter of Au- had Ovid been baniſhed for the cauſe ſuppoled by 
puſtus- them, he would have ſo often declared, that his dif- 
grace was owing to ſomething he had ſeen, No- 
thing would have been more likely to heighten Au- 
guſtus's affliftion ; whereas our Poet employed all the 


Back of Wiſdom. 


(95) In the re- 
mark | 5], 


daughter 


turns of wit he was maſter of, to ſooth and ſoften 
him. But this objection, how ſpecious ſoever, is not 
unanſwerable; for it cannot be denied but that the 
object which Ovid had ſeen concerned Auguſtus ſo 
far, that the recalling it to his memory, muſt neceſ- 
ſarily revive his grief, and make his wounds bleed 
afreſh. Ovid himfelf confeſfes this in the following 
lines addreffed to the Emperor. | 


Perdiderint cum me duo crimina, carmen & error, 
Alterius fatti culpa filenda mihi. 
Nam non ſum tanti, ut RENOVEM TUA VULNERA, 
| Ceſar, 
Quem nimio plus eft ixdoLuissE ſemel (97). 


The Senfe is, 


My verſe and my imprudence prov'd my ruin. 
* Another's heavy guilt I muſt conceal : 
* Myſelf too worthleſs to recal your woes; 


For oh I to grieve you once, is once too much.” 


He here gives two cauſes for the ruin of his fortune ; 
the one for having writ verſes in an amorous ſtrain ; 
and the other, for having been accidentally a ſpecta- 
tor of certain things, He juſtifies himſelf as well as 
he can, and is very particular with reſpect to the for- 


(97) Ovid. Trift. 
lib, 2, ver. 207, 


mer (98); but he is ſilent on the latter, for fear of (98) Idem, ibid. 


reviving A s forrow. He therefore was ſenſi- 
ble, that the revival of this remembrance of this in- 
cident grieved and exaſperated him, and yet he 
mentioned it on all occafions in his Poems : he there- 
fore was not ſo prudent as I ſuppoſed him to be; 
and conſequently I employed an argument which 

roves too much, it proving that he avoided to recal 
2 ideas, and it is certain that he did not avoid 

8. 

This objection is ſtronger againſt Aldus Manutius 
than againſt me; for the reaſon F employed affects 
thoſe, only who are of opinion that Ovid catched 
Auguſtus either with his daughter or grand-daughter ; 
but Aldus Manutius employs it, in general, againſt 
thoſe who conjecture, that this Emperor was catched 
in an indecent action. Ubique exilii cauſſam tum libros 
de Arte, tum errorem fuiſſe commemorat (Ovidius) : guis 
verò ille error fuerit, nunquam aperuit, ne magis Auguſ- 
tus fibi iraſceretur, verim quia, ut ipſa ait, 

Nitimur in vetitum ſemper, cupimuſque negata ; 
quidnam — fuerit, plurimi ſcire conati ſunt, & conatur 
ſemper aliquis; 9 ter ſuſpicati ſunt quidam . 
aliguod Auguſti 2 L — ed eos 
placet, quia toties objiciendo ſcelus, immitiorem reddidifſet 
Czſarem, quem lenire & placare fludebat (99), i. e. 
Ovid afhgns, in every part of his writings, two 
« cauſes for his being ſent into baniſhment, viz. his 
« Book on the Art of Love, and ſome fault com- 
« mitted through inadvertency ; what this inadver- 
« tent fault was, never before appeared, for fear of 
« exaſperating Auguſtus ſtill more. But, as he him- 
* ſelf obſerves, 


We even fly to things forbid, and covet 
« What is denied. 


Many have endeavoured (and ever will) to diſcover 
it. Hence ſome have ſuſpected, that Ovid had 
* accidentally been an eye-witneſs to ſome indecent 
action in Auguſtus ; but this is not likely; ſince, 
by ſo often ſpeaking of Cæſar's crime, he muſt 
* naturally have diſpleaſed him the more; whereas 
« he did all that lay in his power to ſooth and ap- 
peaſe.“ I might be in the right, though this Al- 
dus Manutius were in the wrong. Ovid might have 
recalled to the memory of Auguſtus, ſome indecent 
action, without our allowing a poſſibility of its being 
inferred from thence, that he was ſo imprudent as 
to revive the idea of a horrid inceſt, This remem- 
brance muſt be infinitely more likely to vex and ex- 
aſperate, than would be the recalling a mere intrigue, 
in which he might have been catched with a magiſ- 

2 trate's 


(99) Aldus Ma- 
nutius, in Vita 
Ovidii, apud 
Ciofan. Obſervat. 
1 n Ovid. P · m- 
20, 
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103 
0% He Gays, lib. daughter to that Emperor, ate falſe ; and that, with reſpect to Julia his grand- daughter, 
LS they are highly improbable. I till perſiſt in thinking, that the love-verſes were not 

the the ſpectacle ſo much the true cauſe of Ovid's baniſhment, as the pretence for it; and of this I can 

ofthe ah give a good proof, viz, that his books concerning The Art of loving, were chiefly 

given, and that complained againſt, and they had been made public many years at the time of his ba- 

— 'kis niſhment z he compoſing them about the year of Rotne 752 (e), and being ſent into 

expedition into exile 

the eaſt. Now 

2 2 trate's wife or daughter; and yet Auguſtus might epiſtle wherein he mentions Auguſtus's death, that 


75% have been diſpleaſed at ſuch a diſcovery, and been 
exaſperated at Ovid in the manner we find it related. 
As the Emperor in queſtion was ſeventy years of age, 
this circumſtance, with many others that might 
ſuppoſed, might naturally prompt him to be offend- 
ed at a man who had been a ſpectator of this Love- 
myſtery. Ciofanius paid no regard to the reflection 
of Aldus Manutius ; but, on the contrary, declared 
for the opinion I juſt now eſpouſed. jus exilii, ſtve 
potins relegationis cauſam big veriorem cum eſſe puto, 
viſum d ſe forte fortuna Augnſtum Ca ſarem in re un- 
dam turpi atque obſeena. Teftatur enim Ariflot. lib. 
11. De Arte dicendi, nullum eſſe tam magnum, ta 
dehemens odium, quam illud. quod ex mw naſcitur, cum 
(100) Ciofanius, quis in ejufmedi re turpi deprehenditry (100), i. e. 
in Vita Ovid, i Tn my opinion, it is much more probable that he 
ub; ſupra, P. 27* « was diſgraced, or rather ſent into baniſhment, on 
account of his having accidentally ſeen Auguſtus 
Cæſar in ſome ſhameful indecent ation. For we 
« are told by Ariſtotle, in the ſecond Chapter of 
« his Rhetoric, that no hatred is fo violent, as that 
„ which ariſes from the being catched in an immo- 
deſt action.“ Obferve that neither of theſe two 
Authors make the leaſt inſinuation of an inceſtuous 
(tor) Abbe de commerce; and remember, that if the argument k 
Marolles, in his employed is liable to objection, it mult nevertheleſs 
life of Ovid, pre- be owned, that the conjecture of the inceſt is neceſ- 


fixed to the farily falfe with regard to Julia, Auguſtus's mo 
French tran{lati- ter, the having been ſent into baniſhment long be- 
on of the poem <4 | 

against Ii, p fore Ovid had offended that Emperor; and take 
4. notice that he was already forbid the Court when 


he wrote his book De Arte Amandi ; and that there 
(102)Rem.[E], was an interval of eight or nine years, between 
ns Fo his compofing thoſe books and his being fent into 
(103) This was baniſhment. This refutes Abbot de Marolles, who 
Mo grmed in affirmed that one of the two reaſons of Ovid's dif- 
a book printed 
anno 1697. Soli icular which had difpleaſed the Emperor, 
Inp. Ag. in vi. æußere he fpeaks of his daughter under the name of Co- 
7 rinna (101). See above (102) the a ents of Al- 
> Lars nemine dus Manutius, in oppofition to thoſe who declare 
Julia ſua ſuſpec- that the Corinna in queſtion was Augultus's daugh- 
tum Tomss in exi- ter (103). 


2 Let us examine the conjectures with reſpect to 
re Julia the grand-daughter. They cannot be inforced 
p. 35, 36. from the paſſage of Suetonius (104); for if any ſtreſs 
were to be Jaid on Caligula's extravagance, this could 
(104) Which 1 only affect Julia the daughter of Auguſtus ; and ob- 
cited in the res» ſerve, that Suetonius, in relating this extravagance, 
mark TA]. does not ſay any thing that ſeems to hint, that re- 
ports had been ſpread concerning Auguſtus's falling 
in love with his — hter or grand-daughter. Here 
he, nevertheleſs, had a very fair opportunity of juſt 
mentioning this; but ſince Seutonius has not ſaid 
(105) This will any thing about it (105), either in this place, or 
be my firit rea- when he ſpoke of Auguſtus's leudneſs, and of his 
lon hereafter. behaviour with regard to the two Julias, it is an in- 
dication that there was not any tradition with regard 
to the inceſt in queſtion; for had there been any, 
the hiſtorian in queſtion would not have been igno- 
rant of it, and would certainly have mentioned it. 
His caſt of mind prompted him to diſcover ſuch 
anecdotes, and inſert them boldly in his book, of 
which a thoufand inſtances might be given. But be 
this as it will, chronology does not give me ſo much 
afſiſtance here, as againſt the other conjectures; for 
8 Tacit. Ann, Ovid, and julia grand-daughter of Auguſtus, were 
88 * br bs much about"the _—_ 

3 is julia died the year of Rome 781, after an 
88 * exile of twenty yeats. Per idem tempus Tulia mortem 
But obſerve that bit quam neptem Augaſtus convittam adulterii damna- 
he erroneoully erat projeceratque in inſulum Trimetam . . . . lle vi- 
alcride five years gintt amis exilim toleravuit (ies). She therefore was 
ON Faniſbed in 761. Ovid was fifty years old when ba- 

niſhed (107), and” confequenrly rhrs was in 761, he 
(198) dem, ibid. being born arm 711 (108). He obſerves, in an 


2 was, for his _ mentioned, in his Art of 
„a part 


he had then lived fix years among the Getz (109), (109) Idem, 4. 
which confirms my aſſertion, ſince it is certain that Porto, 1b. 4. 
Auguſtus died in 767. Now as we don't know the *Pi*+ 13. 
day when our Poet's diſgrace began, though we 
know that he croſſed the Adriatic in December, to 
go into the country of the Getz (110); and as we 
are equally ignorant of the day and , in Which Kr. 1 1. 
Julia incurred her. grandfather's indignation ; we 
cannot refute, from chronological arguments, thoſe 
who ſhould aſſert, that theſe two perſons were ſent 
into exile, becauſe of the anger with which Auguſ- 
tus Was fired, to find his inceſtuous commerce was 
diſcovered. Ovid, who had been a ſpectator of 
this, grew 6dious j and, on the other hand, Julia 
herſelf became odious alſo ; the Emperor being de- 
termined to rid himſelf of two objects, which might 
revive the ighominy of this difcovery. Aecordingly 
they were both baniſhed from Rome; and to have 
the better handle for doing this, Julia was convicted 
of defiling the nuptial bed (111); and Ovid was (111) Tacit. Aan. 
charged with publiſhing verſes of a feandalous na- b. 4: cap. 71+ 
ture. Theſe are circumſtances, that perhaps might 
be refuted in ah unanſwerable manner, did we know 
the exact dates; but till this, we ſhall not be able to 
refute them by chronological arguments. Scaliger 
would be of great ſervice on this occation (112), had (112) Scalig. 
he not miſtook, when he ſuppoſes that Ovid was 4rimadv. in 
full kfty two years old at his leaving Rome. This 3 J Pm. 132+ 
would prove that he was not bam till about the Cab. Piſana, 
end of March 763. p. 202, 
However, if we were at a loſs for arguments 
drawn from chronology, there are others, which we 
may oppoſe to the conjecture with regard to the in- 
ceſtuous commerce between this Emperor and his 
grand-daughter. 
I. I ſhall draw the firſt from the ſilence of Sue- 
tonius (113.) ([. iz) To know 
IT. Secondly, from Ovid's declaring perpetually, the ftrength of 
that one of the cauſes of his misfortunes was his — — 8 
having inadvertently been a ſpectator of I khow not N 
what. He does not deny, but that he was fſenfible 
that his being a ſpectator on this occaſion had exaſ- 
perated the Emperor, and that the bare mention of 
it made his wound bleed afreſh ; but ſince, notwith- 
ſtanding this, he mentions it ſo often, we muſt na- 
turally ſuppoſe that the thing he ſaw was not highly 
infamous, nor of ſuch a nature as to draw down on 
Auguſtus the curſes of the Romans, who had the ut- 
moſt love, reſpect, and veneration for him. Ovid 
had too much tenſe and judgment, not to be ſenſible 
that, with regard to ſuch a-ſecret as this, thoſe who 
have the misfortune to be privy to it, cannot act 
more prudently than to endeavour to have it believed, 
that they have entirely obliterated the remembrance 
of it. The moſt general and indeterminate expreſ- 
ſions that could be employed, would always ſeem a 
little too ſignificative to the Monarch concerned in 
the affair hinted at; and might make him afraid, 
that after a writer had ſo often hinted in general, 
that his misfortunes were owing to his having ſeen 
certain things which he did not dare to reveal, he 
at laſt would blab the ſecret. Such a fear may 
prompt a Monarch to make away with thoſe perſons, 
who are acquainted- with the ſecret. It is not neceſ- 
ſary that a man ſhould be endued with great pene- 
tration to form ſuch refleQtions, and to draw from 
them a leſſon of ſilence. But if the ſecret a man had 
been a ſpectator of was of ſuch' a naturt, that it 
might be made publick, without throwing a ſhade 
over the Monarch's reputation; if it was a particular 
he was deſirous of coricealing; either from caprice, 
or from ſome reaſon of ſtate, and not on account of 
its being infamous z a man, I'ſay; on ſuch an occa- 
ſion, is not ſo cautieus; and will not ſeruple to com- 
lain, in general, that his misfortunes are owing to his 
— ſcen ſomething, which he is afraid of telling. 
| e 


104 


CXI citat. (108). 


(* 14) Ovid. Trift, 
lib. 2. ver. 208. 


{r15) Ovid. Tr:f. 
lib. 2. ver. 125. 
See alſo Triſt » lib, 
6. eleg. 9+ & ae 
Ponto, Ib. 1+ 
epiſt. 7 
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He is ſenſible that the Prince is very ſure, that 
let what will happen, his glory cannot ſufter by the 
indiſcretion of ſuch a perſon as we are now ſpeak- 
ing of. 

It. My third reaſon is taken from Ovid's inſinua- 
ting, that he would ſpeak out, and juſtify himſelf, 
did not his ſtation of life appear ſo inconſiderable, as 
not to merit his reviving the Emperor's affliction. 


Alerius facti culpa filenda mihi. 
Nam NON SUM TANT1I, ut renovem tua Vulnera, 
Cz/ar, 


Quem — pr eft indoluifſe ſemel (114). 
'The ſenſe is, 


« Another's heavy guilt I muſt conceal ; 
« My ſelf too worthleſs to recal your woes, 
„For Oh ! to grieve you once, is once too much. 


Now would Ovid have expreſſed himſelf in this man- 
ner, had he hinted at an inceſtuous commerce, and 
his catching Julia with her grandfather, who was 
ſeventy years of age? Is this a circumſtance that 
might be revealed in certain caſes, I mean by a per- 
ſon who might fancy himſelf to be of conſequence ? 
Is not this a crime of ſuch a nature, as ought abſo- 
lutely and unreſervedly to be buried in eternal obli- 
vion ? 

IV. My fourth argument is drawn from Auguſtus's 
not getting Ovid inſtantly and ſecretly diſpatched, 
which he might very eaſily have done. Could he 

fibly have enjoy'd eaſe of mind, had he certainly 
3 known that, with regard to ſo horrid a ſecret, 
as that in queſtion, he was at the mercy of an amo- 
rous, ſparkiſh Poet? Had he not endeavoured to put 
it out of his power to be indiſcreet, by putting him 
to death, he at leaſt would have tried to win him 
over to his intereſt by liberality. Now Auguſtus did 
not take either of theſe courſes ; he baniſhed him to 
Tomos, and there left him a prey to complaints and 
ſighs; without once fearing that the inclemency of 
the climate he was in, and the deſpair of his ever 
being delivered from it, would at laſt extort the ſe- 
cret from him. Let it not be objected, that the 
Emperor ſoftned the decree of baniſhment with ſome 
circumſtances of indulgence ; and that this ſhew'd 
he was tender of Ovid, to keep him from telling 
tales. Such a reflection would not be juſt; for tho 
he permitted our Poet to enjoy his Poſſeſſions; did 
not ſentence him by a decree of the Senate, and 
employed the word relegatus, which was leſs harſh 
than that of exulatus, he nevertheleſs puniſhed him 
in a very ſevere manner. 


Cujus in eventu pane clementia tanta eſt, 
Ut fuerit noſtro lenior ira metu. 
Vita data eſt, citraque necem tua conſtitit ira, 
O princeps parce viribus uſe tuis. 
Inſuper accedunt, te non adimente, paternæ, 
Tanquam vita parum muneris eſſet, opes. 
Nec mea decreto damnaſti facta Senatus, 
Nec mea ſelecto judice juſſa fuga eſt. 
Triſtibus invectus verbis (ita principe dignum ) 
Ultus es offenſas, ut decet, ipſe tuas. 
Aade quod edictum quamwvis immite, minaxque, 
Attamen in pane nomine lene fuit. 
Duippe relegatus, non exſul dicor in ill : 
Parcaque fortune ſunt ibi verba mee (115). 


Ihe ſenſe is, 


* So mild your puniſhment for all my crimes, 
* Your anger was far lighter than my fears. 
* 'To your auſpicious ſmile I owe my life; 
O Prince, with mildneſs you your power employ. 

My patrimony, too, you let enjoy, 

As tho' beſtowing life was no great boon. 
Nor did th aſſembled Senate ſign my doom ; 
Nor ſolemn Judge to baniſhment condemn. 

Vou in a ſpeech of juſt ſeverity 
Reveng'd the injury as became a Prince 

| 2 


tus's death ; he invoked the new God (119), and en- 


71(f): accordingly it has been obſerved, that the puniſhment was inflicted 


a 


«« Farther, tho' the decree was too too harſh, 

« Yet, gentle words my puniſhment declar'd. 
Since, relegation, and not exile's us'd ; 
And in ſoft words my wayward fate's expreſt. 


He baniſhed Ovid to a country which was a kind of 

hell to that unhappy man (116.) Can any thing be (116) Read the 

more deplorable than the condition he was in, at his Poems which 

leaving Rome (117)? 8 
Some perhaps may think it a ſtronger objectionn, 2 58 

to ſay, that ſince Auguſtus was unmov'd at all the (117) See Ovid 

pathetic adulating ſupplications which Ovid cauſed to 74 Lift "4 

be preſented to him; his anger muſt neceſſarily have cleg. 3. 

been grounded on the ſhame of his having been 

catched in ſome very obſcene action. To this I 

anſwer : Firſt, that it is pretended Auguſtus was at 

laſt wrought upon; and that he would have re-called 

Ovid from his baniſhment, had he not been ſnatched 

away by death. 


Cæperat Auguſtus deceptæ ignoſcere culþz, 
Spem noſtram terras deſeruitque fimul (118). 


The ſenſe is, 


(118) Ovid. de 
Ponto, lib. 4. 


* Auguſtus now felt pity for my fault, 
When he was ſnatch'd from earth and from my 


hopes.” 


Secondly : That as the Emperor declared, that one 
of the reaſons why he baniſhed this Poet was, the 
ſcandalous verſes he had written, he found his ac- 
count in not recalling him. He hereby made a 
merit with regard to the Senate, and with all perſons 
of a grave character, and zealous for the reformation 
of manners. He would have overlooked this conſi- 
deration, had he wanted Ovid either for the cabi- 
net, or the head of his troops : but having no occa- 
fon for him on thoſe accounts, he was very glad to 
ſhew, that he would not treat thoſe who corrupted 
the morals of the people with the leaſt indulgence. 
I know not whether Tiberius, who let Ovid die in 
baniſhment, had not the ſame political views. The 
Poet did not negle& to make his court after Auguſ- 


deavoured to make the moſt of the worſhip he paid {14 J citation 
the new Emperor. (125). 

It would be very difficult to ſatisfy thoſe who 
ſhould deſire to Know the reaſon wherefore Auguſ- 
tus was ſo highly exaſperated againſt Ovid, that he 
ſought for ſevere terms, in order to expreſs, in the 
decree of baniſhment, his indignation, and reſent- 
ment for the offence he imagined had been done him. 


Triftibus invectus verbis (ita principe dignum ) 
Ultus es offenſas, ut decet, ipſe tuas (120). 


lid, 133. 
The ſenſe is, nina thin, 
« Youin a ſpeech of juſt ſeverity 
** Reveng'd the injury as became a Prince.“ 


But it would not be difficult to ſuppoſe incidents, 
without including any diſcovery of an inceſtuous 
commerce, or even a icene of mere gallantry, which 
might exaſperate him highly againſt the unexpected 
ſpectator. Suppoſe that, Auguſtus having diſcovered 
a diſagreeable intrigue in his family, had retired to 
ſome ſolitary apartment to grieve and weep in ſecret ; 
or to queſtion his grand-daughter, to chide, threaten, 
or even correct her, if it were neceſſary. Suppoſe 
that having taken a female confident apart, he was 
endeavouring to extort the truth from her either by 
threats or i Suppoſe that one of his free men 
or ſlaves had been under the ſame circumſtances ; 
or even that Auguſtus would have had been put to 
the torture ſecretly ; we here have three or four caſes, 
in which Ovid might have catched the Emperor, 
without exaſperating him in the higheſt degree. 
Was it poſſible for a Monarch, who had long attained 
the molt exalted pitch of human grandeur, not to be 
extremely delicate or capricious on the article of in- 

| juries ? 


epiſt. 6. Ver. 150 


(119) See remark 


(120) Idem, Tr1/!, 
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Ge the ſame 
hark, citation 


(107)- 


() See the proof 
of all this in the 
ſame remark, 


tation (115+) 


U) He at laſt re- 
ueſted no other 
— See book 
1. de Ponto, epiſt. 

2 · and book 2. 
de Triſt. towards 
the end, 


(122) Cæl. Rho- 
digin. Antę. Le. 
lib. 13. cap · 1 p · 
m. 659. 


(123) Ovid. Trif, 
lid. 2. ver. 539. 


O VI 


a long courſe of years after the commiſſion of the crime [L], and that he 


rog 


id for the 


ſins of his youth in his old age: but this aſſertion does not ſuit exactly with the Art of 
Loving, he writing theſe pieces at the age of forty one. He was in the fifty firſt year 
of his age (g) when he ſet out from Rome to go to Tamos whither he was ſent away. 
Auguſtus employed that expreſſion in his ſentence, and not the words exile or baniſhment ; 
this regard was accompanied by another which was more real, ſince Ovid was permitted 
to continue in the enjoyment of his eſtate (h). Although he could not prevail fo far as 
to get himſelf recalled, nor the place of his baniſhment changed (i), he yet had always 
the higheſt regard for the Emperor, and continued invariably in applauding him to ſuch 
an exceſs as amounted almoſt to idolatry ; and he even idolized him literally when advice 


was brought him of the Em 


in which he offered him incenſe, and 


injuries? If there were occaſions in which the leaſt 
want of reſpect might diſpleaſe him, this doubtleſs 
was when any perſon preſumed to pry into his family 
concerns, and really diſcovered what he wiſhed to 
conceal. Anger, on ſuch an occaſion, would not 

rmit him to diſtinguiſh, whether chance, or de- 
Raw, and a bold and ambitious curioſity had cauſed 
the diſcovery : 


Scire wolunt ſecreta domus atque inde timeri (121). 
The ſenſe is, 


« Your family concerns they'd fain diſcover ; 
In hopes thereby to gain an empire o'er you.” 


He was too much offended at the unlucky diſcovery 
in queſtion, not to look upon it as an offence that 
deſerved puniſhment. 

By the way, our modern authors are not the only 
ones who declare, that Ovid ruined his fortune, by 
his having been the ſpectator of an inceſtuous com- 
merce ; Calius Rhodiginus has quoted ſome frag- 
ments of one Czcilius Minutianus Apuleius, in which 
this circumſtance is mentioned. Pulſum guoque in exi- 
lium (Ovidium) quod Augufti inceflum widifſet (122), i. e. 
« Ovid was ſent into baniſhment, for having been 
c the ſpectator of Auguſtus's inceſtuous commerce.” 

[L] > has been obſerved, that the puniſhment was in- 
flifted very long after the commiſſion of the crime.) Here 
follows the manner, in which he deſcribes the long 
time he had been permitted to go unpuniſhed, in an 
addreſs to Auguſtus himſelf ; and after having given 
a long catalogue of authors of laſcivious books, wh 
had not been puniſhed. | 


Nos quoque jam pridem ſcripto peccavimus iſto, 
Supplicium patitur non nova culpa novum. 
Carminagque edideram, cum te delicta notantem 

Preterii toties irrequietus eques. 
Ergo quæ juweni mihi non nocitura putavi 
Scripta parum prudens, nunc nocuere ſeni. 
Sera redundavit veteris vindicta libelli, 


Diſiat & d meriti tempore pana ſui (123). 


The ſenſe is, 
Long ſince by melting, amorous verſe, I finn'd ; 
The puniſhment is new, though old the crime. 
« T publiſt'd verſes (when a Roman Knight) 
« Which you diſprov'd, and yet I ſcribbled on. 
«« 'Thoſe bold looſe lines I wrote in blooming 
youth, 
„And wrote uninjur'd, hurt me now I'm old. 
« I'm puniſh'd now, for works I've wrote long 
| ſince, 
« And the chaſtiſement follow'd at a diſtance 
« The crime, which I committed.“ 


[The cauſe of Ovid's baniſhment is unknown ; becauſe 
he was himſelf unwilling further to provoks the Emperor, 

aſcribing it to any other reaſon, than what was pre- 
tended by Auguſtus, which was the lajciviouſneſs of, his 
Ehgies, and his Art of Love. *Tis true, they are not to 
be excuſed in the 2 of manners, as being able to 
corrupt a larger Empire, if there were any, than that 
of Nome; yet this may be ſaid in behalf of Ovid, that 


no man has ever treated the paſſion of lve with ſo much 


Vor, VIII. 


ſhould our Poet make his petition to Ji, for 
for ought he knew, mig ht be 


peror's death. He not only wrote a Poem in his praiſe in 
the language of the Getz, but he likewiſe invoked him, and conſecrated to him a chapel 


ind paid him worſhip every morning [M. 
Prince's ſucceſſor and family ſhared in all this worſhip, and probably were the real ca 


This 
uſe 
of 


delicacy of thought and of expreſſion, or ſearched into 
the nature of it more philoſophically than he. And the 
Emperor who condemned him, had as little reaſon as anc- 
ther man to puniſh that fault with fo much ſeverity. . . . 
There is another gueſs of” the Grammarians, as far from 
truth as the firſt from reaſon ; they will have him ba- 
niſhed for ſome favours, which they ſay he received 


from Julia the daughter of Auguſtus, «whom they think 


he celebrates under the name of Corinna in his Elegies : 
but he who will obſerve the werſes, which are made to 
that Miftreſs, may gather from the whole contexture of 
them, that Corinna was not a woman of the higheſt 
quality : if Julia were then married to Agrippa, why 

her we deli- 
very, and afterwards condole her miſcarriage ; which, 
by her own huſband ? Or 
indeed how durſt he be fo bold to make the leaſt diſcovery 
of ſuch a crime, which was no Jeſs than capital, eſpecial- 
ly as committed againſt a perſon of Agrippa's rank ? Or if 
it were before her marriage, he would ſure have been 
more diſcreet, than to have publiſhed an accident, whith 
muſt have been fatal to them both. But what moſt con- 


follows what he wrote to his-fri 


firms me againſt this opinion is, that Ovid himſelf” com- 
plains that the true perſon of Corinna was found out by the 
fame of his verſes to her: which, if it had been im 
he durſt not have owned ; and beſide, an immediate pu- 
niſhment mufl have followed. He ſeems himjelf more 
truly to have touched at the cauſe of his exile in thoſe ob- 
ſcure verſes; 


Cur aliquid vidi, cur noxia lumina feci ? &c. 


Namely, That he had either ſeen, or wwas conſcious to, 
Somewhat, which had procured him his diſgrace. 
But neither am 1 ſatisfied that this avas the inceſt of 
the Emperor with his own daughter: for Auguſtus was 
of a nature to vindiftive to have contented himſelf with 
Jo ſmall a revenge, or fo unſafe to himſelf, as that of 
ſimple baniſhment ; but would certainly have ſecured his 
crimes fron publick notice, by the death of him who was 
witneſs 41 them. Neither have hiflories given us any 
fight ino ſuch an action of this Emperor : Nor would he 
(the greateſt politician of his time) in all probability, 
haw managed his crimes with ſo little ſecrecy, as not to 
ſhun the obſervation of any man. It ſeems more proba- 
He, that Ovid was either the confident of ſome other 
paſſion, or that he had ſtumbled by ſome inadvertency upon 
the privacies of Livia, and ſeen her in a bath; for 


theſe words, 
Sine veſte Dianam, 
agree better with Livia, who had the fame of chaſtity, 
than with either of the Fulias, who were both noted for 
continency. The firſt werſes which were made by him in 
his youth, and recited publickly, acccording to the cuſtom, 
were, as he himſelf aſſures us, to Corinna: his baniſh- 
ment ed not till the age of fifty, from which it may 
be deduced, with probability enough, that the love of 
Corinna did not occafion it: nay, he tells us plainly, that 
his offence was that of error only, not of wickedneſs : 
and in the ſame paper of verſes al, that the cauſe was 
notoriouſly known at Rome, though it be left fo obſcure to 
after-ages *. Addit. by the Tranſl.] 
[M] He mot only wrote a Poem in Auguſtus's praiſe, 
in the language of the Getæ, but he likewiſe invoked him, 
and conſecrated to him a chapel, in which he offered him 
incenſe, and paid him , morning.] Here 
Neg 


Ee 


« Dryden's pre- 
face to the tran- 
ſlation of Ovid's 
Epiſtles. London 
1736, lamo. 


— — — 
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Ar 


(124) Ovid. de 
Ponto, lib. 4. 

epiſt, 13. ver» 
17. 


(125) Idem, ibid. 
epiſt. q. ad Cræ- 
ci num, ver · 105. 


(126) That is, 
Lucius Pomponi- 
us Flaccus, who 
was Conſul the 
year of Rome 
770. See O vid. 
de Ponto, lib. 4. 
epiſt. 9. ver. 60. 


O VI 


of it (x); yet this was of no ſet vice to Ovid, the Court being as inexorable under Tiberius 
as before, ſo that he died in baniſhment in the fourth year of that Emperor's reign, or 
the year of Rome 771, being about threeſcore years of age [N] He had writ his 
Metamorphoſes before his misfortunes z but when he ſaw himſelf condemned to baniſh- 


Nec te mirari, fi funt vitioſa, decebit 
Carmina, que faciam pane poeta Getes. 
Ah pudet, & Getico ſcrigqi ſermone libellum, 
Strafaque ſunt noſtris barbara verba modis. 
Et placui (gratare mihi ) cœpiſue poets 
Inter inhumanos nomen habere Getas. 
Materiam queris ? laudes de Cæ ſare dixi. 
Adjuta eft novitas numine nefira Dei. 
Nam patris Augufti docui mortale fuiſſe 
Corpus; in etherias numen abiſſe domos (124). 


The ſenſe is, 


« Since I am almoſt a Getic Poet, 

« You muſt not wonder if my verſe is rude. 

« T bluſh to own that I've a book compos'd 

In this harſh language; that I tun'd my lyre 

% Jo barbarous ſounds, which ſhock a Roman 
ear. 


« My verſe yet pleas'd, and ev'n the barbarous 


Getz 

« Gave high encomiums, and the name of Poet. 

„% You aſk the ſubjet ? "Twas fam'd Czfar's 

raiſe ; 

His mighty Godhead aiding the new lays. 

« taught that Rome's great fire, indeed, was 
mortal, 

« But that his ſoul to heavenly regions flew. 


He deſcribes, in another Epiſtle, his devotion to Au- 
guſtus, and employs the following words (125) : 


Nec pietas ignota mea eft : videt hoſpita terra 
In noftra ſacrum Ce/aris efſe domo. 

Stant pariter natuſque pius, N facerdes, 
Numina jam fatto non leviora Deo. 

Neu defit pars ulla domus; flat utergue nepotum : 
Hic avie lateri proximus, ille patris. 

His ego ao toties cum thure precantia wverba, 
Zoo quoties ſurgit ab orbe dies. 

Tota, licet queras, hoc me non fingere dicet, 
Officit teſtis Pontica terra mei. 

Pontica me tellus quantis hac poſſumus ora, 
Natalem ludis ſcit celebrare Dei. 

Nec minus hoſpitibus pietas eft cognita talis, 
Mifit in has fi quos longa Propontis aquas. 

I quoque, quo levior fuerat ſub Præſide Pontus, 
Audierit frater (126) forfitan iſia tuus, 

Fortuna ef! impar animo, taligue libenter 
Exiguas campo munere pauper opes. 

Nec weftris damus hæc oculis, procul urbe renati : 
Contenti tacita ſed pietate ſumus. 

Et tamen hac tangent aliquando Cæſaris aures. 
Nil illum toto quod fit in orbe latet. 

Tu certe ſcis hac ſuperis adſeite, wideſque 
Cz/ar, & eft oculis ſubdita terra tuis. 

Tu naſtras audis inter convexa locatus 
Sidera, ſollicito quas damus ore preces. 

Perwenient ifluc & carmina forfitan illa, 
Duc de te miſi cœlite facta novo. 

Auguror his igitur flecti tua numina, nec tu 
dmmerito nomen mite parentis habes. 


'The Senſe is, 


« My piety is known, this foreign land 

Sees Cæſar's temple here, beneath my roof. 
Alſo his pious ſon, his ſacred conſort, 

«« Claim equal homage and devotion from me, 
Jo fill my noble choir, I add his grandſons ; 
„One next his grandmother, and one his father. 
« To theſe I oller each returning morn, 

«« 'The tribute due of incenſe and of prayer. 

« All Pontus is a witneſs to the truth 

«« Of theſe aſſertions, and will vouch for Ovid. 
« Pontus well knows her ſtores, I all collect, 

« To ſolemnize his natal day, with . 
Nor is my piety leſs known to thoſe 

« Who thither come from long Propontis' ſhores, 


ment, at a little more than fifty years of age, anno 
Rome 761 (129), be muſt have died at about ſixty, Fuſch. p. 182, 


in caſe he lived till the fourth year of Tiberius's 


ment, 


« Theſe things, perhaps, have reach'd your bro- 
ther's ear; 
« He, who rules Pontus with ſo mild a ſway. 
*« Fortune's unequal to my tow'ring mind, 
But what I offer is fincere, though little. 
« All theſe I dedicate remote from Rome, 
« Content to pay my ſacred vows in filence. 
% And yet at laſt they'll come to Czſar's ear; 
„ Nought, in the univerſe, from him's conceal'd. 
« Czfar, theſe things are ſurely known to thee ; 
Thou, whoſe far-{eeing eyes ſurvey'ſt the world. 
High ſeated mid the ſtars, with Gods ſur- 
rounded, 
« With kind regard thou hear'ſt our humble 
. Prayers. 
Perhaps the heavenly bands will hear this verſe, 
Which on thy Apotheſis I've made. 
1 _ hope that theſe will move thy God- 
cad, | 
And that thou'lt prove, to me, a gentle Parent.” 


We here find, that he hopes his prayers and praiſes 
will reach the ear of Cæſar deified. and that they 
will meet with a reward ; but we alſo find that he 
extends his worſhip to the living, and flatters himſelf 
with the hopes that Tiberius will know it. This was 
his chief aim ; and to this were owing thoſe artſul 
turns, which are obſerved in that paſlage where he 
ſpeaks of his Getic verſes. He feigns that one of 
the Getz, who heard them repeated, was of opinion 
that the elogiums of Tiberius, with which the verſes 
in queſtion are interſperſed, would procure the Au, 
thor's return from baniſhment. 


Ehe parem virtute patri, qui fræna rogatus 
Sæpe recuſati 1 imperii. 

Eſſe pudicarum te Veſlam, Livia, matrum, 
Ambiguum nato dignior, anne Viro. 

Ee duos jurvenes firma adjumenta parentis, 
Dui dederint animi pignora ce fo 

Hæc ubi non patria perlegi ſcripta Camana, 
Venit & ad digitos ultima charta meos 

Et caput & plenas omnes movere pharetras, 
Et longum Getico murmur in ore ſuit, 

Atque aliguis, Scribas hac cum de Caſare, dixit, 
Cz ſaris imperio reſtituendus eras. 

Ihe quidem dixit, ſed me jam, Care, nivali 
Sexta relegatum bruma ſub axe widet. 


Carmina nil proſunt (127). 


The Senſe is, 
His virtues emulate thoſe of his father, 
« Who often call'd to empire, oft' declin'd it. 
«« Livia's a ſhining pattern to all matrons, 
* Worthy of ſuch a ſon, of ſuch a huſband. 
His two deſcendants well ſupport his name, 
And give great tokens of their future worth 
** Whilit theſe I read, writ in a foreign tongue, 
And my laſt letters bring ungrateful news; 
Ihe circling natives ſhake their heads and qui- 
vers, 
And Getic murmurs echo all around. 
* Even ſome one ſaid ; Since thus you Cæſar praiſe, 
He furely will reftore you to his favour, 
Ah no] dear friend, for fix dark freezing win- 
ters - 
Have o'er ſad Ovid ſhed their baleful influence. 
** Verſe nought avails.— 


[N] He died... under Tiberius... being about 
threeſcore years of age.) This is the date we meet with 
in Euſebius's chronicle, with Scaliger's approbation 
(128). Since therefore Ovid was lent into baniſh- 


and have been about nine or ten years in baniſhment, ad num. 2033- 


reign ; for this fourth year anſwers to the year of 


Rome 771; and it is to be obſerved, that — 1575 m—_ 
5 5 | id 


(127) Idem, ibid. 
epiſt. 13. ver. 27. 


(123) Scalig 12 


(129) See remark: 


1 


by ar I IS 


00 Laftant. If. 
Diwvin. lib. 1. 
cap» 5+ p' m- 13 
calls it Præcla- 
rum pu. 


(130) Ciofanius, 
(131) In vita 
Ovidit, 


(132) Idem, ibid. 


(133) Aldus Ma- 
nutius, in vita 


Ovidii, p · 16. 


(134) Tillemont, 
Hiſt. des Emper, 
Tom. 1. p. m. 
111. 


135) Ibid. p · 66 


111. 


136) See remark 
X J, citation 

| 107). 

(137) Scalig. in 
Euſeb. p. 182. 
num. 2033. 


(148) Ovid's 


Life, by Abbot 
de Marolles. 


ment, he threw them into the fire, either out. of indignation, or becauſe he had not 
finiſhed them [O]. Some copies which had before been taken of it prevented poſterit 


from being deprived of that noble compoſition (7). He deſired, in caſe he ſhould die 
among the Getæ, to have his aſhes carried to Rome, and the epitaph he wrote for him- 


ſelf 


Ovid died the firſt of January (130). Aldus Manuti- 
us (131) ſuppoſes that he was ſent into baniſhment 
about.the 52d year of Auguſtus ; that he died the 

th year of Tiberius, and conſequently that his ex- 
ile laſted eight years and ſome months. But this 
calculation is not exact. Auguſtus died in the fifty- 
eighth year of his reign ; and therefore he muſt 
have lived above five years after Ovid's diſgrace, in 
caſe that happened about the 524 year of his reign. 
As therefore our Poet, according to Aldus Manutius, 
lived till the fifth year of Tiberius, it follows that 
his exile continued about ten years. Ciofanius (132) 

oes upon another ſuppoſition. He declares that Ovid 
fe Rome the 10th of December, being aged fifty 
years, ſeven months, and twenty-one days. He died 
(adds Ciofanias) the firſt of January, aged fifty-ſeven 
years, nine months and eleven days; having been in 
exile ſeven years and twenty-one days, To rectify 
the miſtakes in this account, we need only put eight 
months inſtead of ſeven, after Ovid's fifty years. This 
doubtleſs was Ciofanius's deſign, who ſuppoſed, with 
Manutius (133), that Ovid was born * 19th of 
March 711. He ought to have reckoned from this 
day to the 10th of December, eight months and 
twenty-one days; but he ought to have counted from 
the 19th of December, to the iſt of January, thirteen 
days, and not eleven. However this be, he ima- 
gined that Ovid died the iſt of January 769, at which 
time Tiberius had reigned but a little more than 14 
months, which is a ſuppoſition very different from 
that I followed. De Tillemont ſuppoſes that our 
Poet continued but ſeven years in banzſhment (134) ; 
and theſe he fixes from the 54th of Auguſtus, to the 
4th of Tiberius (135). According to this calculation, 
Ovid would have been ſent into exile at fifty-three 
years of age; and not, as he himſelf affirms (136), 
at fifty, employing the round number, and omitting 
the months over and above it. 
have omitted two or three years in this manner, had 
he really been ſo much older. than fifty. Scaliger, 
who declares him guilty of this omiſſion (137), is leſs 
exact in ſo doing, than in making him die the ninth 
year of his exile. The calculation of Abbe de Vil- 
leloin (138) is quite erroneous. He declares that 
Ovid, baniſhed the 52d year of Auguſtus, and liv- 
ing in exile ſeven years and twenty-one days, and 
dying the 4th year of 'Tiberius, lived fifty-ſeven 
years, nine months and eleven days. I muſt not 
omit Moreri, who ſays, that Ovid died the / of 
January, in the 199th Olympiad, as if a period of 
four years had but one 1/f of January. Seth Calvi- 
ſius ſpeaks of this Poet's death, a little before he 
mentions the 199th Olympiad, which is fixing it 
about the cloſe of the 198th Olympiad. He gives us 


to underſtand, that Ovid died in the beginning of 


(139) He ſhould 
have ſaid in nona 
Elegia, lib. 4+ 
"Tis not the laſt 
but one, this 
book containing 
but 16. 


(140) Sethus 
Calviſius, ad aun. 


Mundi 3966. p. 
m. 414. 


verſes to no purpoſe, might have ſilenced 


the year of Rome 769, and of the conſulate of Cæ- 
lius Rufus and Pomponius Flaccus; but the reaſon he 
gives for this is a very bad one. Ovidius circa hæc tempo- 
ra mortuus et, meminit ENI in penultima Elegia de 
Ponto (139) hujus Flacci futuri conſulis in calendis Ja- 
nuarii (140). i. e. About this time Ovid left the 
« world ; he obſerving in the laſt elegy but one de 
Ponto, that the Flaccus in queſtion was to be 
« Conſul in the calends of January.” How! be- 
cauſe Ovid obſerves, that this Flaccus ſhould enter 
upon the conſulſhip the iſt day of January following, 
muſt it be concluded that he died the beginning of this 
conſulſhip ? What a way of arguing is this ! f fancy 
that Calviſius had another meaning; he intended to 
ſay, in my opinion, that ſince Ovid's verſes contained 
nothing of a later date, than this nomination of the 
conſulate of Pomponius Flaccus; we therefore ought 
to conclude, that his death happened a little after. 
This argumentation, tho' much better than the for- 
mer, is yet not very juſt; for a long fit of ſickneſs, 
or the indignation to ſee that he had employed ſo many 
Ovid's mule. 

It would be almoſt endleſs to give a liſt of all 
thoſe Writers, who affirm that he died the ſame day 
with Livy, and that this was on New-year's day. I 


But he would not 


don't know what they ground their aſſertion upon: 
for it is true indeed, that Euſebius's chronicle makes 
this great Poet, and the great Hiſtorian in queſtion, 
die the ſame year ; but the day is not mentioned. 
The date we are ſpeaking of was, in all probability, 


borrowed from the Cœcilius Minutianus Apuleius of 


Ccelius Rhodiginus ; for he ſays that Ovid died the 
iſt day of January, after ſpending ſeven years in 
baniſhment, and that Livy died the ſam 
[0] He threw his Metamorphoſes into the fire, ei- 
ther out of indignation, or becauſe he had nat finiſhed 
them.] He himſelf informs us of this circumſtance ; 
and the account he gives, will not, I flatter myſelf, 
be judged diſagreeable in my Commentary. 
— _—_— hominum dicentia formas : 
nfelix domini quod fuga rupit opus. 
Hæc ego diſcedens, ficut fins 2. . 
Ipſe mea poſui maſtus in igne manu. 
Utque cremaſſe ſuum fertur ſub flipite natum 
Theftias, & melior matre fuifſe ſoror ; 
Sic ego non meritos mecum peritura libellbs 
Inpoſui rapidis wiſcera noftra rogis. 
Vel quod eram Muſas, ut crimina noftra, peroſus : 
el quod adbuc creſcens, & rude carmen erat. 
Que quoniam non ſunt penitus ſublata, ſed exſtant ; 
(Pluribus exemplis ſcripta fuiſſe reor 
Nunc precor ut wvicvant, & non ignava legentem 
Otia deleftent, admoneantque mei. 
Non tamen illa legi poterunt patienter ab ull : 
Neſciat his ſummam fi quis abeſſe manum. 
Ablatum mediis opus oft incudibus illud : 
Defuit & 2 ultima lima meis. 
Et veniam pro laude peto, laudatus abunde 
Non faſtiditus fi tibi lector erb. | 
Hos quogue ſex verſus, in prima fronte libelli, 
Si præponendos eſſe putabis, habe : 
Orba parente fuo quicunque volumina tangis, 
His ſaltem weſtra detur in urbe locus. 
Quoque magis faveas, non hc ſunt edita ab ills, 
Sed quaſi de domini funere rapta ſui. 
Quicguid in his igitur vitii rude carmen habebit, 
Emenadaturus, i licuiſſet, erat (142). 


The ſenſe is, 
My poem, which of transformations treats, 
(By its ſo ſad Author, when diſgrac'd, aban- 
| don'd ;) 
Was at his leaving Rome, with other things, 
With this right hand committed to the flames. 
And as Althæa's log her ſon conſum'd, 
« (A cruel mother ſhe, but better ſiſter) 
So J, the guiltleſs offspring of my brain, 
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e day (141). (141) See Cœli- 


us Rhodiginus, 
lib. 13. Antig. 
Left. cap. 1. p 
M. 659 · 


( 142) Ovid. Trift, 
lib. 1. eleg. 6. 
ver. 13. See alſo 
ibid. lib. 3. eleg · 
14. ver. 20. 


«« 'Fhrew on the flaming pile, and burnt to aſhes ; - 


Either becauſe my mule was odious to me 

« (My guilty muſe) or was but newly ſketch'd. 

« As this exilts, in ſpite of all my care, 

« (For many copies were in private hand:) 

« Fen let it live; delight the attentive reader ; 

« And to his memory, recal its parent. 

« But none will e'er have patience to peruſe it, 

„Who knows not, that my laſt hand it ne'er re- 

ceiv'd, 

« My work was ſnatch'd, unfiniſh'd, from the 
anvil, 

« And wants the file to give the perfect form. 

« Forgiveneſs is the only praiſe I ſeek ; 

« Enough commended if I'm not deſpis'd. 

The fix ſucceeding lines, if you think proper, 

May in the front be plac'd, to grace my writings. 

„ Whoever ſhall this orphan-work peruſe, : 

„This ſurely cannot be forbid your city) 

« Shall know (to gain good will) that 'twas as 
ſnatch'd, ; | 

„From the wide-flaming — that burnt its author. 

« Tf then theſe verſes ſhall unpoliſn'd ſeem, 

« Excuſe the writer, *cauſe he wanted leiſure. 


The reader may alſo conſult the paſſage -(143), 
where he beſeeches the Emperor to hear ſome parts 
of that work. 


3 L] He 


(143) Idem, lib, 
2. Tri. vet. $53» 


OVI 


ſelf engraved on his tomb [P]. He met not only with great humanity from thoſe Bar- 
barians, but likewiſe great civility. They loved Ovid; paid him ſingular honour, and 
iſſued publick decrees as a teſtimony of their eſteem. However, they were not pleaſed 
with the dreadful deſcription he gave of their country, and therefore complained to him 
about it, and he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf ]. He boaſts of a thing, which would 
prove that he had quite left off all commerce with the fair during his exile ; he affirming, 
(=) See, towards that no perſon, of either ſex, or of any age, had the leaſt cauſe to complain of him (n). 
the beginning, This ſhews that he did not ſpend his time in making love; and that even after he had 


of the remar 
[21 learnt 
| [e] He defired..... . to have his aſhes carried to The Senſe is, 
| Rome; and the epitaph he wrote for himſelf engraved 
| on his tomb.) He dreaded the immortality of the © Hatred I find not here, nor once deſerve it, 
ſoul, and wiſhed for its mortality ; for he was not Nor has my evil fortune NN my mind. 
| willing to have his ſhade wander among thoſe of the That calm you prais'd in me, I ſtill enjoy, 
| Sarmatians ; therefore he was defirous of having, at And all my words their wonted chaſtneſs boaſt. 
| ; all events, a ſepulchre in Rome. Here follows what M Here, far remote, I waſte the tedious hours, 
he wrote to his dearly beloved wife on this occaſion. os irt with hoſtile foes who laws contemn. 
| « So harmleſs I theſe tedious years have paſt, 
N Atque utinam pereant anime cum corpore moſt, That not one Tomian can complain of me. 
| Effugiatque avidos pars mea nulla rogos. Jo this is owing the kind aid they give, 
Nam fi morte carens vacuas wolat altus in auras « Of which the whole inhabitants are witneſs, 
Spiritus, & Samii ſunt rata dicta ſenis ; They wiſh me gone, becauſe myſelf I wiſh it; 
Inter Sarmaticas Romana wvagabitur umbras, And yet, ſo well they love me, urge my ſtay. 
Perque feros Manes hoſpita ſemper erit. * You'll ſcarce believe that they have paſt decrees, 
Oha tamen facito parva referantur in urna. « Which praiſes and immunities indulge. | 
Sic ego non etiam mortuus exſul ero, Though fame and glory ſuit not wretched me, 5 
Non wetat hoc quiſquam : fratrem Thebana peremptum «© The towns adjacent join in theſe high honours.” : 
Suppofuit tumulo rege vetante ſoror. 
Atque ea cum foliis & amoni fulvere miſce : Thus the reader ſees that they granted him exemp- 
| Inque ſuburbano condita pone loco. tions ; and here follows another paſſage which ſhews 
Duoſque legat werſus oculo properante wiator, that this, among them, was an extraordinary favour, 
Grandibus in tumuli marmore cede notis : and that they crowned him publickly.“ 
Hic ego qui jaceo tenerorum luſor amorum, 
Ingenio perii Naſo poeta meo. Adde quod Ilhyrica fr jam or nigrior eſſem, 
: At 2 qui tranſis, ne fit grave, quiſquis amaſli, Non mordenda mihi turba fidelis erat. 
(144) Idem, lib. Dicere, Naſonis molliter ofſa pl (144). Molliter & wobis mea ſors excepta, Tomitæ, 
Ig = eleg. 3. Tam metes Grajos indicat efſe wires. 
. The Senſe is, Gens mea Peligni, regioque domeſtica Submo, 
fs Non potuit noſtris lemor efſe malis. 
« T wiſh the ſoul could with the body die, Quem dix incolumi cuiquam ſalvogue daretis, 
« And every atom be a prey to flames. I datus à wobis efl mihi nuper honor. 
« For if Pythagoras's doctrine's true, Solus adbuc ego ſum wveſtris immunis in oris 3 
« Immortal, ſhe aloft will wing her flight. Exceptis, ſi qui munera legis habent. 
« Thus mine muſt wander in Sarmatian climes, Tempora ſacrata mea ſunt velata corona, 
« And be a ſtranger amid ſavage ghoſts. Publicus invito quam favor impoſuit. 
« But let the peaceful urn bring back my aſhes, Quam grata oft igitur Latonæ Delia tellus, 
„That I, when dead, may ceaſe to be an exile. Erranti tutum que dedit una locum; 
„This none prohibits : the fam'd Theban ſiſter, Tam mibi cara Tomas, patria que ſede fugatis, 
« Her brother buried, ſpite of Creon's fury. Tempus ad hoc nobis hoſpita fida manet. 
« Let leaves and ſpices mix with my remains, Di modo fecifſent placide ſpem poſſet habere N 
And lay them in ſome peaceful, rural ſeat : Pacis, & a gelido longius axe foret (146). (146) 2 
« And, on the marble, ler theſe words be grav'd, _ > 4 =_ | 
To ſtrike each paſſenger's admiring eye. The Senſe is, 45. 
Here Ovid lies, a Poet form'd by love, | 
« Who died a victim to his tow'ring wit. Add, though I blacker were than blackeſt 
« Let every gazer, who has felt love's pangs, pitch, 
« Wiſh that my aſhes may lie unmoleſted.” I ne'er cou'd ſatyrize this courteous people. 
O Tomians, you ſo kindly ſooth my ſorrows, 
He there mentioned the opinion of Pythagoras © You ſeem not ſavages but gentle Greeks. 
very improperly ; it being contrary to the doctrine Not Sulmo, when I firſt drew vital air, 
he ſuppoſes, that ghoſts flit and wander about © Cou'd pour more healing balms into my wounds. 
graves. „ Lately, ſuch honours you on me beſtow'd, 
[2] Theſe Barbarians Javed Ovid, and paid him As happieſt Tomians are thought to merit. 
ſingular honour . . . he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf. . . «« $olely, I bleſt immunities enjoy, 
for the dreadful deſcription he gave of their country.] « Which are to Magiſtrates indulg'd. 
Here follows a paſſage from one of his epiſtles. « My temples with a ſacred crown you bind, 
Though often I the glorious gift refus'd. 
Nec ſumus hic odio, nec ſcilicet efſe meremur, « Grateful as Delos was to fam'd Latona, ! 
Nec cum fortuna mens quoque verſa mea eff. « Where the ſad wandring fair found an aſylum, : 
Alla quies animi eſti, quam tu laudare ſolebas, Jo me is Tomos, where, a hapleſs exile, ; 
wetus ſolito perſtat in ore 2 2 « I meet with friendly treatment that conſoles me. B 
Sic ego ſum longe, fic hic, ubi barbarus hoſtis, * Ye Gods! cou'd 'Tomians laſting peace enjoy, 5 
Ut fera plus waleant legibus arma, facit. And ſee the pole from far, I ſhould be happy.“ | 4-3 
Rem queat ut nullum tot jam Græcine per annas E- 
Fermina de nobis wirve puerve queri. Theſe laſt words point out what things were diſ- : Y 
Hoc facit, ut miſero faveant adfintque Tomite, agreeable to him in the place of his exile : he there (147) on . *y 
Hac quoniam tellus teſtificanda mihi eft. was expoſed to the rigours of cold, and near a nation 4 & paſſmalibi 3 
Ali me, quia welle wident, diſcedere malunt : who were making incurſions perpetually (147). This Wo 
| Reſpectu cupiunt hic tamen efſe ſui. could not ſuit very well with an Italian, thin, and (148) Ovid. 2 
Nec mihi credideris : exftant decreta, quibus nes of a delicate conſtitution, Amor, lib. 2. Fl 
(145) Idem, de 4 Laudat, & immunes publica cera facit. 2 eleg. 10. ver. 23. 
Ponte, lib. 4. Conveniens miſeris & quamguam gloria non eft, Sufficiunt : graciles ſed non fine viribus artus : —— yo 
epiſt, 9. ver. 89% Proxima dant nobis oppida munus idem (145). Pondere, non nervis, corpora noſtra carent (148). 10, in 1b. 24 
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OVI 
learnt the Getic language, he did not make love to the daughters or wives of the Tomi- 
ans, for had he done this, their fathers and huſbands would certainly have exclaimed 
againſt him. But as to his coldneſs and indifference, if it was not agreeable to them, 
they yet were forced to ſtifle their complaints. This part of his conduct is the more 
worthy of praiſe, as it muſt have been extremely difficult for one of his complexion to be 
60% M copidi- regular in that reſpect, ſince he had, for a long time, led a quite different way of life (u). 
"114, * Some Chriſtian Poets (o) have reſembled him in other reſpects, but who, being baniſhed (9 Clement 1 
Cr mibi, puodque ON account of their religion, did not diſcontinue their lewd practices. He wrote a great 10, for inſtance 
— move many Poems in his exile, a circumſtance we are not to wonder at, for the Muſes, who 
Cum tamen bee are naturally very talkative, are particularly ſo in adverſity ; and as he was in want of 
oem, eee proper perſons to converſe with, and was not a lover of the bottle or of gaming [R], the 


2 Muſes muſt have been his only conſolation. Had he met with perſons, to whom he could 
have read his poetical compolitions, he would have indulged his vein with greater ſatiſ- 


rog 


4. eleg · 10. ver. 
65. 


an Italian who had ſpent his life in delicacy and 
(149) See eleg. pleaſure (149). 


10. of lib. 4. We will alſo ſee the anſwer he made to the com- 
Triſt. plaints of the inhabitants of Tomos. He proteſted 
(use) Till be that he had never ſlandered them (150), and had in- 


Jificult to recon» veighed only againſt their climate. 
cile this with ele- 
gy 7 and 10, of 


| In medias Syrtes, mediam mea wvela Charybdin 
lib. 5. de Triſte 


Mittite, pra ſenti dum careamus humo. 
Styx quoque, ff quid ea eft, bene commutabitur Niro: 
Si quid & inferius, quam Styga, mundus habet. 
Gramina cultus ager, frigus minus odit hirundo; 
Proxima Marticolis quam loca Naſo Getis. 
Talia ſuccenſent propter mihi verba Tomite, 
| 2 — publica mota mets. 
Ergo ego ceſſabo nunquam per carmina lædi ? 
Plectar & incauto ſemper ab ingenio ? 
Sed nihil admiſi: nulla eft mea culba Tomite, 
Auos ego, cum boca ſim veſtra perorſus, amo. 
Quilibet excutiat noſlri monumenta laboris ; 
Littera de wobis eft mea queſla nihil. 
Frigus & incurſus omni de parte timendos, 
t quod pulſetur murus ab hofle, queror. 


In loca, non homines, veriſima crimina dixi. 


Culpatis veſtrum vos quoque ſæpe ſolum. 


At malus interpres populi mihi concitat iram, 
Ingue novum crimen carmina noſtra vocat. 
Tam felix utinam, quam pectore candidus em. 
Exftat adbuc nemo ſaucius ore meo (151). 


'The Senſe is, 


« On Lybia's ſands, or fierce Charybdis' gulph 

« I'd rather be than in this horrid region. 

«« I'd change the Danube for the Styx, if real; 

Or any lower place, however dreadful. 

«The 8 hates the graſs, the ſwallows 
cold, 

Rut Ovid's hate for the curſt land is greater. 

„The friendly Tomians take ſuch words unkindly, 

And, one and all, expreſs their high diſplea- 
ſl 


(151) Ovid. epiſt. 
14. lib. 4- * 
Ponto, ver. 9, 


ure. 
« What, muſt the Muſe be ever fatal to me ? 
« Still muſt I ſuffer from unguarded wit. 
« But, Tomians, I am innocent and clear; 
« hate your clime, but {till I love your perſons. 
Search all my works, examine every line, 
« And you'll not find a word that ſtrikes at you. 
Oft of the cold, indeed, I have complain'd, 
« And of the enemies who hem you round. 
The climate I've accus'd, but not the people; 
« And this, O Tomians, you . yourſelves have 
done. 
« But ſome curſt wretch interprets wrong my verſe, 
« And ſpies out malice where no ill's intended. 
„% Would I were happy as I'm free from guilt : 
No line envenom'd ſtains my guiltleſs page. 


| [+ Ovid had a ſhip of his own in the Bay of Co- 
„ rinth, on which he made his voyage to the Euxine, 


Vol. VIII. 


and then performed the reſt of his journey on 


faction 


foot, to a place the utmoſt and moſt inhoſpitable 
* of any that a Roman had ever been confined to. 
« He complains of the dangers and miſeries of 
his paſſage ; and the injuſtice of his companions 
and ſervants : but reſolved that his ſpirit ſhould 
„not ſink under his misfortunes, he * uſe of his 
reſolution to overcome them, and prevailed ſo far 
as to conquer his temper that had been too much 
1 you up to eaſe ; and began to paſs his days in 

ome content by means of thoſe verſes which he 
made for his own ſatisfaction, without any hopes 
of their coming to the peruſal of others. And in 
this adverſity of the Poet his character appears 
with the greateſt luſtre : here he ſhews a courage 
«« undaunted, a ſpirit not to be caſt down, a con- 
« ſtancy of love to the partner of his bed, and a 
« friendſhip inviolable to thoſe perſons of honour he 
* had confided in, many of whom were the conſu- 
lar dignity . Aaddit. by the Tranſl.) 


* Preſace to Dr. 
King's Art of 
Love, ubi ſupr. 


[X] He wrote a great many Poems in his exile (152), (152) Befides the 
a circumſiance we are not to wonder at . . . . he was in 5 books de Trift, 
and the 4 de Pon- 


want of proper perſons to converſe with, and was not a 
lover of the bottle or of gaming.) Here are many 
cauſes why his Muſe ſhould be prolifick, but the 
rs one is not ſet down, which was, that his 

uſe brought forth without labour, and never trou- 
bled herſelf any farther about bringing up the off. 
ſpring ; ſhe being very little ſolicitous about correcting 
her productions (153). Her caſe muſt therefore have 
been like that of moſt married women who never (153) See the 
nurſe their children; they breeding ſooner than ſuch cloſe of this re - 
as do. Here follows ſome paſſages which ſhew that mark. 
Ovid's Muſe was every thing to him. 


fo, now extant, 
he wrote many 
verſes in that 
country, which 
he committed to 
the flames. See 
his 12th eleg. of 
lib. 5. de Trift. 


Hic ego finitimis quamwvis circumſonor armis, 
Triſtia, quo paſſum, carmine fata lewo. 

Duod guamvis nemo eft, cujus referatur ad aures ; 
Sic tamen abſumo decipioque diem. 

Ergo quod vi vo, duriſque laboribus obſlo, 
Nec me ſollicitæ tedia lucis habent ; 

Gratia Muſa tibi, nam tu ſolatia prebes, 
Twcure requies, tu medicina wvenis : 


Tu dux & comes es: tu nos abducis ab Iro, 


lib 4. eleg. 10. 
The ſenſe is, ver. 3. See alſo 
p lib. 5 eleg · 7. 


« Here, though ſurrounded with war's dreadful 
ſound 


« My cares I ſoften with the tuneful lyre. 

« And though no auditor applauds my verſe, 

Vet thus 1 while my tedious hours away. 

Therefore to thee, kind Muſe, I owe my life; 

« To thee I owe my firm, en mind, 

And every hour of comfort I enjoy. 

6 5 my cares are ſooth'd, my wounds are 

eal'd ; 

Thou, ſhining guide, who lead'ſt me from the 
Danube 

To Helicon, amid the Muſes choir. 


He complains of his having neither books nor audi- 
tors. 


Non hic librorum, per quos inviter alarque, 


Copia : pro libris arcus & arma ſonant. 
Nullus in hac terra, recitem fi carmina, cujus (155) Idem, it id, 
Intellicturis auribus utar, ade (15 5). lib. 3. eleg. 14. 
| | ver. 37» 
The 
Ft 


110 O VI 
faction to himſelf; he owning that it is the ſame thing to walk in the dark, as to write 
7 . the rem. verſes that are to be read by nobody (p). Among other good qualities he poſſeſt, one 


cate 357+ was, his not having the leaſt propenſion to ſatyr; and yet he was very able to " 


The Senſe is, 


« No books are here, to ſooth and feed my fancy, 
« All places echoing with war's dreadful ſound. 


Nam neque me vinum, nec me tenet alea fallax, a 
Per que clam tacitum tempus abire ſolet. 
Nec me, quod cuperem, ſi per fera bella liceret, 


Oblectat cultu terra novata ſus. 


& ſhould I verſe compoſe, no man I meet Quid, nifi Pierides, ſolatia frigida reſtant, 
with Non bene de nobis que meruere, deæ (157). (157). lem, & 
« Can underſtand it, and give due applauſe.” | . 
| The ſenſe is, epiſt. 2. ver. 23. 
And he defires that this may plead his apology, in caſe | See alſo lib. 1, 
his verſes are not found good. His genius, enfeebled I'm tir'd, and therefore would I plead excuſe, ift. 5+ ver. 10. 


by adverſity, is not fir'd by the hopes of applauſe. If I no more my wonted toils purſue. 
Ihe ſacred fire which warms the Poet's breaſt, 
(Once felt by me) is now extin& and gone, 
* Deaf to my call, the Muſe, but rarely comes; A 
And with regret ſhe ſtrikes the mournful firings. K 
« To mould the numbers, and the verſe refine, A 
« (Once ſo delightful) now no pleaſure gives. 
«© Whether, becauſe it no advantage brought, 
And was the ſource of all my dire misfortunes ; 
« Or, *cauſe to write, what no one ever reads, 
Is juſt as vain as writing in the dark. 
« An Auditor excites ; applauſes fire; 
« And glory is the mind's moſt noble ſpur. 
« 'The only Auditors I meet with here, 
« Are barbarous nations near the Danube ſeated. 


Contudit ingenium patientia longa laboris, 
Et pars antiqui magna vigoris abeſt. 

Sæpe tamen — 2 ut nunc ua 2 ſumpta tabella eft, 
Inque ſuos wolui cogere werba pedes : 

Carmina ſeripta mihi ſunt nulla, aut qualia cernis, 
Digna ſui domini tempore, digna loco. 

Denique non parvas animo dat gloria wires, 
Et facunda facit pectora laudis amor. 

Nominis & fame quondam fulgore trahebar, 
Dum tulit antennas aura ſecunda meas. 

Non adeo eft bene nunc, ut fit mihi gloria cure : 
Si liceat, nulli cognitus efſe velim. 
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1. de Ponto, epiſt. 


from writing verſes; and that he would have quite 
left off this employ, had he not been deprived of 
every other kind of amuſement. 


Da weniam faſſo, fludiis quoque frena remiſi, 
Ducitur & digitis littera rara meis. 

Impetus ille ſacer, 105 vatum pectora nutrit, 
Lui prius in nobis effe ſolebat, abeſt. 

Vix wenit ad partes, wix ſumptæ Muſa tabelle 
Imponit pigras pane coatta manus : 

Parwvaque, ne dicam, ſcribendi nulla woluptas 
Eft mihi: nec numeris nectere verba juuat. 

Sive quod hinc fructus adeo non cepimus alles, 
Principium noftri res fit ut iſia mali: 

Sive quod in tenebris numeroſos ponere geſtus, 
Quodgue legas nulli, ſeribere carmen, idem eſt, 

Excitat auditor fludium, laudataque wirtus 
Creſcit, & immenſum gloria calcar habet. 

Hic mea cui recitem, niſi flavis ſcripta. Corallis, 

'  Puaſque alias gentes barbarus Iſter habet ? 
Sed quid folus agam ? quaque infelicia perdam 


Otia materia, ſurripiamque diem f 


/ 


'The ſenſe is, 


«« Sheep, the beſt food to thin, enfeebled bodies, 

* To me no wholeſome nouriſhment affords. 

My woes ſtill keep my weeping eyes awake, 

« And wy object here foments my ſorrow. 

« You'd = know my face, tis ſo much 

chang'd, 

For long the roſes have forſook my cheek. 

« Life's ſprightly tide has left my ſhrivel'd nerves ; 

„More id, now, my hue, than virgin-wax. 

«« Not wine, you're ſenſible, produc'd theſe ills ; 

« My thirſt unquench'd but at the flowing brook. 

« Banquets I've none ; nor. was I fond of dainties, 

« Wou'd theſe dark regions once indulge my 
wiſhes. 

« Nor is my ſtrength by luſtful joys enfeebled, 

« For Venus comes not to the mourner's bed. 

The ſoil, the water's noxious ; and my grief 

(More noxious ſtill) fits ever brooding o'er me. 


I will ſpeak a word or two with regard to the 
| | manner 


VV «« But loneſome as I am, this dull employment 
At puto, fi demens ſtudium fatale retentem. « Beſt ſooths my widow'd hours, ud calms my 
Hic mihi præbebit carminis arma locus. ſoul. 
Non liber hic ullus, non qui mihi commodet aurem, Gaming and wine, which charm the thoughtleſs 
V. 1 e quid mea norit, adefſt. herd, 
2 Omnia barbariæ hca ſunt, vociſue ferine : « To me are taſteleſs, and no joys diſpenſe. 
(156) Ovid. Tig. Omnia ſunt Getici plena timore ſoni (156). « Nor me (which yet, would furious wars allow, 
1 „I'd try) the pleaſures of the plough delight. 
: The Senſe is, „The Muſes therefore, now, are all my comfort; 
« And ſtill I love em, tho' by them undone. 
« My countleſs evils have depreſs'd my genius, 
« And all my former fire is quite extinguiſh'd. I will cite one paſſage more, in which he declares 
Vet oft, (as now) the pen I reaſſume, that his thin complection was not owing to any rio- 
« And ſtrive to place each foot in its due order, tous exceſs, ſince he ſcarce drank any thing but wa- 
« Such verſe I only write as thoſe you ſee ; ter; and that his circumſtances did not make him 
« Verſes that ſuit their author and the place. liable to any danger from the paſſion of love. BP 
« Glory adds ſtrength to the luxuriant fancy, | 5 
« And a fond love of praiſe, exalts it high. I quoque, qui gracili cibus eft in corpore, ſomnus, I 
« Fame's dazling ſplendors once my eye attracted, Non alit officio corpus inane ſus. Wn 
« Whilſt ſmiling fortune ſwell'd the ſpreading Sed wigilo, wigilantque mei fine fine dolores, * 
ſails; DPuorum materiam dat locus ipſe mihi. | 
« But now, alas! fair fame no more invites, Vix igitur poſſis viſos agnoſcere vultus, . 
« And all I pant for is to be forgot. Duque ierit, quæras, qui fuit ante, colbr. * 
| „ CO TP Parvus in exiles ſuccus mihi pervenit artus, B 
%%% ¼ꝛʃ FO ON> OI A IOt TIEN Membrague ſunt cera pallidiora nova. #] 
| « Yet, ſhould I now reſume theſe fatal ſtudies, Non hec immodico contraxi damna Lyzo : _ 
« Say, can this place afford materials for them ? Scis, mihi quam ſole pane bibantur aque. * 
« Books I have none, nor can I find a man Non ejulis oneror, quarum fi tangar amore, * 
i « Who underſtands the language which I write in. Eſt tamen in Geticis copia nulla hcis. BH 
i « All places here with barbariſm abound, Nec wires adimit Veneris damnoſa as, E 
| « And every Getic ſound ſtrikes inward horror”. Non folet in maſtos illa wenire thoros. Y 
| Unda hcuſque nocent, & cauſſa valentior iſtis A 
He ts the ſame reflection, and extends it in ano- Anxietas animi, que mihi ſemper adeft (158). (153) Lem, libs * 
ther place, where he declares that he is diſcouraged pi 25 
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(159) Idem, de 
Ponto, lib. Js 


epilt, 9. ver. 39. 


(160) Idem, ibid. 
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tyrical verſes, as is manifeſt from his Poem againft Ibis [S]; no gaul being ever more 
bitter than what he threw out on that occaſion, nor more grievous curſes ot execrations, 


He wrote it a little after his baniſhment. 


manner, in which he ſays he uſed to correct his works, 
He confeſſes himſelf very negligent and idle on thoſe 
occaſions ; and confeſſed that the people in Rome 
had juſt reaſon to criticize him, for repeating conti- 
nually the ſame things, in the poems written by 
him during his baniſhment (159). He was ſenſible 
of his 3 that fault, and he endeavoured to 
avoid it; but the fire which animated him in his 
firſt compoſition, failing when he came to reviſe his 
poems, he found it too painful a taſk to corre&, and 
accordingly abandoned it. This is but one of his 
excuſes. This is certainly the caſe with many Au- 
thors. They 1 with pleaſure and fire, and 
by that means diſplay all their ſtrength; but they 
flag in the reviſal of their work ; their firſt fire does 
not return; and a certain calm ariſing in their ima- 
ination, their pen moves extremely flow: 'tis a boat 
t will not go forward without being rowed. If 
the Reader is J of knowing what Ovid obſerves 
concerning the correcting of his writings, he may 
peruſe the following lines. 


Fudicium tamen hic naſirum non decipit error, 
Nec quicquid genui, protinus illud amo, 

Cur igitur fi me video delinguere, peccem; 
Et patiar ſeripto crimen ineſſe, rogas & 

Non eadem ratio eft, ſentire, & demere morbos, 
Senſus ineft cunttis, tollitur arte malum, 

Spe aliquad werbum cupiens mutare relinguo: 
F udicium wires deflituuntque meum. 

Spe piget (quid enim dubitem tibi vera fateri ?) 
Corrigere, & longi ferre laboris onus : 

Scribentem juvat ipſe favor, minuitque laborem, 
Cumgue ſuo creſcens pectore ferwvet opus: 

Corrigere at res eft tanto magis ardua, quanto 
Magnus Ariſtarcho major Homerus erat. 

Sic animum lento curarum frigore ledit, 


Ut cupidi fi quis fræna retentat equi (160). 
The Senſe is, 
* No 22 fondneſs e er miſled my judgment, 


„ And made me idolize whate'er I write. 

« Why then (will you object) do you offend, 

« And not correct thoſe errors you perceive ? 

« To feel and cure an ill are different things; 
All can perceive, but all cannot refine. 

« Oft when I'd change ſome weak or trifling 

word, 

« My judgment fails me, and I'm quite bewilder'd. 

« Frequent (from you I'll not conceal my failings) 

« I dread the labour; flag, and can't go on. 

« Compoſing pleaſes, and beguiles the toil ; 

« Gay fancy brightning with the riſing lines. - 

«« CorreCing, is a more laborious taſk ; 

« And claims a Homer, not an Ariſtarchus. 

« 'This tedious toil quite checks th' uneaſy mind, 

As when the courſer feels the wounding curb. 


[DIS] rs other good qualities he , one was, his 
not having the leaſt — to 54 wo uo gall was 
ever more bitter than what he threw out . . . in his Poem 
againſt Ibis.) He boaſts that he had never attacked 
any perſon in ſatyrical lines; and repreſents this to 
the Emperoor, that if his Muſe had offended him in 
other reſpects, it yet deſerved encouragement for 
having ever been exempt from a ſpirit of ill nature. 


Non ego mordaci diftrinxi carmine m 
Nees mens ullius 3 verſus eng; x 

Candidus a ſalibus ſuffufis falle refugi : 

Mulla venenato littera miſta joco eff. 

Inter tot populi, tat ſeripti millia neftri, 
Auem mea Calliope læſerit, unus ero (161). 


The Senſe is, 


« I ne'er took up ſharp ſatyr's furious pen, 
Nor one foul crime to open day reveal'd. 
_ «« Candid, my wit was ever free from gall; 
« My lines with baſe, envenom'd jokes unmix'd. 
In all my works, ſo various and diffus'd, 
« Me only they ſhall hurt, me only wound. 


Thus he ſpeaks in a Poem written by him ſince his 
baniſhment. I yet am of opinion that his ſat 
againſt Ibis was written then; for ſince he declares 
himſelf to be but fifty in the beginning of the 
Poem in queſtion, he doubtleſs compoſed it a little 
after his arrival in Tomos ; and upon his receivin 
the firſt news that a certain perſon had dick 
himſelf his enemy. 


Ti ad hoc, luſtris mihi jam bis quingue peractis 
mne fruit Muſee carmen inerme mee : 
Nullague, que polſit, ſcriptis tot millibus, caſtat, 
Littera Naſonis ſanguinolenta leg:. 
Nec quemquam noftri, niſi me, lu ſere libelli : 
Keitel, periit cum caput arte ſua. 
Unus (& hoc ipſum eft injuria magna, ) perennem 
Candoris titulum non ſinit efſe mei. 
Duifquis is eft (nam nomen adbuc utcumgue tacebo) 
Cogit inaſſuetas ſumere tela manus, 
Ill relegatum gelidos Aquilonis ad ortus, 
Non finit exfilio delituiſſe mes : 
Vulneraque immitis requiem querentia wexat : 
Jactat & in toto nomina noſtra foro: 
Perpetuoque mihi ſociatam frdere lecti 
on patitur miſeri funera flere viri (162). 


The Senſe is, 


(162) Ovid, in 


Join. init. 


© 'The ſun has run full fifty times his courſe, 
And free from ſatyr has my verſes found. 

« Among the many thouſand I've compos'd, 
Not one is ſeen, of a ſatyric caſt. 

« My works hurt no man but their hapleſs author, 
« Whoſe art has brought deſtruction on himſelf. 
But now the treatment of a worthleſs wretch 
Will force me to take up the ſharpeſt pen. 

« 'This wretch (for ſtill I ſhall ſuppreſs his name) 

« Obliges me to wield unuſual weapons. 
Though ſent to climes where froſt eternal reigns, 
« Yet thither his fell malice till purſues me. 

% Barbarous, the wound I'd heal, he opens wider; 
And makes my griefs the jeſt of all the world; 
Nor will he let the partner of my bed, 

„ Bewail my fate, and ſhare my endleſs ſorrows. 


Had he been fifty two years of age, or upwards, 
he would have taken notice of this circumſtance, in 
order to magnify his merit, for not having writ any 
thing of a ſatyrical caſt during ſo long a courſe of 
This eſſay was a maſter-piece in that kind. 
Ovid there (163) collect, all the torments which are (163) Abbe ae 
found in hiſtory or fable, to wiſh them as ſo many curſes . Sos, in oh 
to his treacherous enemy, which he takes from two hun- argument to the 
dred and thirty nine examples. A learned profeſſer French tranſlati- 
(Stephgnus Richardus Nivernenfis ) in the univerſity of on 1 poem 
Paris, who lived about a hundred years ago 1104) . 
efted them under forty two kinds, of which he intended — 
pry fo many . A (165). The beſt Commen- 2 2 
tary on this Satyr is that of Mr. de Boſſieu (166) ; 1661. 
which was printed at Lyons, Sumptibus Antonii Pille- ; 
hotte, anno 1633, 4to (167). Abbe de Marolles, (165) ws __ 
who firſt tranſlated this Poem of Ovid's into French, tf rr ee 
added to it ſome very large notes, the beſt of which 
are extracted from Mr. de Boiſſieu's Commentary. (166) Dionyſius 
This tranſlation was printed at Paris in 1661, 8vo. Salvagnius Boeſ- | 
[After his (Ovid's) difmiſſion from court, he had oc- ſius. 
caſiun to make uſe of a ſatyrical ſiyle, which ht aw (167) The Abbé 
before had induſtriouſſy avoided ; but it was uon high de Marolles 6:4 
provocation; and yet he does it under the concealed name * know this z; 
of This. He is ſuppoſed to hade wrote it in full paſſion, © laying, b. 679 


, 4 8 | , > tharthi k of 
either in his voyage, or as ſoon as he Came to the Euxine Meflite Denys = 


e, againſt a perſon that took occaſion from his misfor- Salvaing, Lord 
2 to ee — reproach him ; to make his wife of Boiſheu, was 
_ ; to endeavour to reduce him to the utmoſi poverty Printed at Lyons 
by epriving hini of his eſtate, «which Auguſtus had en: in 1638. 
tirely Left him; # which clemency in many extellevit 
werſes the Poet is not ungrateful. He profeſſes to have 
imitated Callimachus, who falls upon Apothonius Rhodius, 
in a Poem. under the ſame title, There can nothing in- 
clade more of the antient Vall and hiſtory than this 
ſmall work, eſpecially of ſuch as have come to any fatal * Preface to Dr, 


Addit, by the Tranſl.] he 2 


p. 27, 28. 
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(a) Moreri erro- 
n:ouſly aſſerts 
that he was born 
at Oxford. 


(#) Wood, Hi 
Antig. Univ. 
Oxon. lib. I. p. 
143 S Alben. 
Oxon. vol. 1. col. 


470, 471. 2d 
edit. 


(4) Ibid. Athen. 
Oxon, ubi ſupra. 


(%) Idem, ibid. 


(f) De Poetis, 
5. 55. 


(2) Epiſt. 888. 


(9 Elogii d' Hu- 
omini Letterati. 


() In his Jage- 
mens des Savans. 


(a) Fontenelle, 
Elege de M. Oza- 
nam, printed in 
the H ſt. de! A- 


cademie de Scien- 


OZ A 


i OWEN (JOHN), an eminent Engliſh Epigrammatiſt in the 17th Century, was 
born at Armon in Caernarvonſhire (a), and educated at Wykeham's ſchool near Win- 
cheſter, under Dr. Thomas Bilſon, afterwards Biſhop of Wincheſter, In 1584, after 
two years probation, he was admitted perpetual Fellow of New College in Oxford 
(b); and May 2, 1590, he took the Degree of Bachelor of Civil Law (c); and 0 Ibid. Fai 
the year following leaving his Fellowſhip, taught ſchool at Trylegh near Monmouth; pg 58 
and afterwards, about the year 1594, ſucceeded Mr. Thomas Hall in the maſterſhip of the 
ſchool at Warwick, founded by King Henry VIII. He generally laboured under very ne- 
ceſſitous circumſtances ; but was ſupported for ſeveral years by his countryman and Kinſman 
Dr. John Williams, Biſhop of Lincoln, and Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of Eng- 
land (d). His Epigrams [A] gained him a very conſiderable reputation; but were put 
in the Index Expurgatorius by the order of the Romiſh Inquiſitors, on account of ſome 
paſſages in them, eſpecially the two following Verſes : 


An Petrus fuerit Rome, ſub judice lis et : 
Simonem Rome nemo fuiſſe negat. 


For which Verſes, and others of the ſame kind, our Author's uncle, who was a Papiſt, 
ſtruck his name out of his laſt Will and Teſtament. He died in 1622 (e), and not in 
1623, as was faid in Mr. Wood's Hiſtoria & Antiquitates Univerſitatis Oxonienſis; and 
he was interred in the cathedral of St. Paul's at London, at the expence of Biſhop Wil- 
liams, who erected a monument to his memory on a pillar next to the conſiſtory ſtairs, 
with his Buſt in braſs, crowned with laurel, and fix Latin Verſes under it [BJ. Bor- 
richius (F) highly commends his Epigrams, but cenſures the obſcenity of ſome of them, 
and tells us that he would have been ſuperior to Martial, if he had not reſembled him in 
that point; but that he is ſometimes miſtaken in the quantity of his ſyllables and the purity 
of his ſtyle ; though he ſufficiently atones for theſe defects by his great excellencies. 
Caſpar Barlæus (g) ſays, that many of his Epigrams are ingenious, but ſome of an 
inferior ſtamp. Lorenzo Craſſo () ſtyles him one of the moſt eminent Latin Epigram- 
matiſts of his age, but he repreſents him as ſometimes faulty with regard to his diction. 
And Monſieur Baillet (i) ſpeaks of him to the ſame purpoſe. We have an Epigram to 
our Author among Jobn Stradling's Epigrams (k) ; and another among thoſe of John (0 Lib. 4. p. 159, 


* 122 


e eee 


[4] His Epigrams.) He publiſhed at firſt but three 
books under the following title : Epigrammatum Libri 
tres ad Mariam Neville, Comit Dorceſtrie filiam. London 
1606, in 8vo. Re-printed the ſame year. He afterwards 
publiſhed Epigrammatum liber unus, ad dbctiſſimam Heroi- 
nam, D. Aratellam Stuart. Epigrammatum libri tres; 
ad Henricum Principem Cambriæ dus; ad Carolum Ebora- 
cenſem unus. Epigrammatum ad tres Mecænates libri tres: 
ad Carolum Noel Equitem & Baronettum unus : ad Gu- 
lialmum Sedley Equitem & Baronettum alter: ad Roge- 
rum Orven Equitem auratum tertius. Monaſticha quedam 
Ethica & Politica veterum ſapientum. All theſe came 
out as ſucceſſive additions to the ſeveral Editions of the 
three firſt books of Epigrams, and were at laſt publiſh- 
ed inone volume in 8vo, and 12mo, both in England, 
and beyond the ſeas. In 1619, Mr. Fohn Vicars, Uſher 
of the ſchool of Chriſt's Hoſpital in London, publiſhed 
at London in 8vo, an Engliſh Tranſlation of ſelect Epi- 
grams out of this collection. Mr. Thomas Pecke, of 
the Inner-Temple, likewiſe tranſlated fix hundred of 
theſe Epigrams into Engliſh verſe, which were print- 
ed with Martial de Spectaculis, or of the Rarities to be 


feen in Rome, and with the moſt ſelect Epigrams of Sir 


Thomas More; to which is annexed, a Century of He- 
roic Epigrams. &c, all printed under the general Ti- 
tle of Parnaſſi Puerperium, at London 1659, in 8vo. 
And laſtly, Mr. Thomas Harvey tranſlated moſt or 
all of our Author's Epigrams into Engliſh ; but of his 
performance can give no account. There was a French 
tranſlation printed at Paris in 1709, in 12mo, under 
this Title, Les Epigrammes Owen, traduites en Fan- 
cois, par M. de B. [Brun]. This Title ſeems to pro- 
miſe a tranſlation of the whole collection, but actu- 
ally contains only a ſelect number. There is a Spa- 
niſh tranſlation of Owen's Epigrams, printed _ 
the following title, Agudezas 4 Juan Owen tradu- 
zidas par Fr. de la Torre, Madrid 1674 and 1682, 
in 4to, two volumes. | 


[B] Six Latin verſes under it,] They are as follow : 
Parva tibi flatua ef!, quia par va flatura, ſupellex 


Parwa, wolat parvus magna per ora liber. 
Sed non parvus Honos, non parva eft gloria, gquippe 
Ingenio haud quicquam eft majus in orbe tuo. 
Para domus texit, Templum fed grande: Poetæ 
Tum were Vitam, cum moriuntur, agunt. H. 


tf OZANAM (JAMES), an eminent French Mathematician [A], was born in 1640 


1616. 


in the ſovereignty of Dombes (a). His father was in very opulent circumſtances, and 
poſſeſſed of ſeveral eſtates. His family was of Jewiſh extract, but had been long con- 
verted to the Chriſtian Religion, and profeſſed the Roman Catholick Faith, and was like- 


ences, am. 1717, wile diſtinguiſhed for ſeveral offices, which it had held in the Parliaments of Provence. 


Europe Sa- 
wvante, Tom. 2. 


P 275. 


Our Author was the youngeſt ſon; and by the laws of that country the eſtate belonged 
to the eldeſt; and therefore his father reſolved to repair this diſadvantage by giving him 
an excellent education. He deſigned him for the Church, in order that he might enjoy 
ſome ſmall benefices, which belonged to the family. But our author found no inclination 
to the eccleſiaſtical State; and ſome mathematical books, which fell into his hands, inſpired 
him with a love for that ſcience. Though he had no maſter to inſtruct him, he made ſo 
great a progreſs in it, that at the age of fifteen years, he wrote a piece- in mathematicks, 

| which 


[4] An eminent French Mathematician.) This ap- 
pee ney from his writings, which are as fol- 
ow : I. La Geometrie-pratique, contenant la Trigono- 


trie, & la Stereometrie. Paris 1684, in 12mo. II. 
Tables des Sinus, Tangentes, & Secantes, & des Loga- 
rithmes des Sinus & des Tangentes, & des nombres de- 


 wetrie theorigue & pratique, la Longimetrie, la Planime- puis unit juſſu d dix mille, avec un traits de Trigano- 


4 | metrie, 


OE OE Oar labor ons Daley hs (7G 


07 A 


which was never printed, but contained things which he thought proper to inſert in the works 


173 


Which he afterwards publiſhed. He ſtudied divinity four years, rather out of obedience 
than inclination but upon his father's death he quitted that ſtudy, and applied himſelf 
1 wholly to the mathematicks. He afterwards went to Lyons, where he taught that ſcience for 
5 a ſupport, and though this was no very conſiderable one, he gave himſelf up for ſome time 
| to a paſſion for gaming, and acted upon occaſion in a very generous manner. TwWo Fo- 
Fi reigners, whom he taught the mathematicks at Lyons, having expreſſed. to him their 
| uneaſineſs at not receiving the Bills of Exchange, which they expected, in order that 
they- might go to Paris, he aſked them what money they wanted, and being told fifty 
Piſtoles, he lent them the ſum immediately without accepting a note. Theſe Foreigners, 
when they came to Paris, giving an account of this to Montieur Dagueſſeau, father of 
the Chancellor, that Magiſtrate being touched with ſo generous an action, engaged them 
to ſend for Mr. Ozanam to Paris, with a promiſe to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of his power. 
Ozanam determined therefore to leave Lyons. Upon the road thither, a perſon unknown 
told him, that if he would renounce play, he might raiſe himſelf a fortune at Paris, 
gain a great reputation, and marry at thirty five years of age, with ſome other par- 
ticulars, which were juſtified by the event. He was ſcarce arrived at Paris, when his 
mother falling ſick deſired to ſee him; upon which he haſtened to her, but found her 
dead. She had deſigned to make him her heir, but his elder brother prevented her inten- 
tions. Our Author returned therefore to Paris, and broke off all correſpondence with a 
family, of which he enjoyed nothing but the name. He abandoned his inclination to 
gaming, and devoted himſelf intirely to the Mathematicks. He was young, handſome, 
and ſprightly, and this expoſed him to ſome affairs of gallantry. A woman, who pre- 
tended to be a perſon of condition, and who lodged in the ſame houſe with him, ſtrongly 
tempted his virtue. He aſked her, whether ſhe had occaſion for money, which ſhe aſſent- 
ing to, he gave her ſeveral Louis D'or's. This adventure engaged him to think of ma- 
trimony, and accordingly he married a woman with almoſt no fortune, who had inſpired 
him with a paſſion for her by her good nature, modeſty, and virtue; and he was not 
deceived in theſe appearances. He had twelve children by her, the greateſt part of whom 
| died young. In the time of peace, when Paris is full of ſtrangers, his teaching of mathema- 
| F ticks was a good income to him; but it was greatly diminiſhed during the war; for the 
| French gave him but little aſſiſtance, becauſe he had diſguſted them by preferring Foreigners. 
In 1701, at the age of 61 years, he loſt his wife, and with her all the repoſe and ſatisfaction 
of life. The war, which was occaſioned ſoon after by the Spaniſh ſucceſſion, deprived 
him of all his ſcholars, and reduced him to a very melancholy ſtate. It was at that time 
he was admitted in the Royal Academy of Sciences in quality of an Eleve; a quality, 
which it was proper to do honour to by giving it a perſon of his age and merit. He had 
ſuch a preſentiment of his death, though without any ſickneſs, that he refuſed to accept 
of ſome foreign Noblemen for his ſcholars, alledging, that he ſhould ſoon die ; ng x 
actually did April 3, 1717, of an apoplexy in leis than two hours, being then 77 years 
old. He knew too much of aſtronomy to give into judicial aſtrology ; and obſtinately 
refuſed all that was offered him to engage him to calculate nativities. Once indeed he 
ſubmitted to the importunity of a Count of the Empire, whom he had ſufficiently warned 
not to believe him. He drew up by aſtronomy the ſcheme of his nativity, and then 
without employing the rules of aſtrology foretold him all the inſtances of good fortune, 
which came into his head, The Count at the fame time procured his horoſcope to be 
taken by a phyſician, who was greatly infatuated with aftrology, and who followed ex- 
actly all the rules of that art. Twenty years after the Count informed Mr. Ozanam, 
that all his predictions were come to pals, and that none of the Phyſician's had their effect. 
This account gave him a very different ſatisfaction from what was intended. The Count 
thought to compliment him upon his {kill in aſtrology, and he was confirmed by it in his 
perſuaſion of the falſity of that pretended ſcience, He was of a chearful temper amidſt 
his 
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metrie, par de nowvelles demonſtrationes & des pratiques 
tres faciles. Paris 1685, in 8vo. There was a new 
Edition with Additions, in 1710. III. Trazte des 
Lignes du premier genre, de la conſftruftion des equations, 
& des lieux Geometriques, expliquetes par une Methode 
nouvelle & facile. Paris 1687, in 4to. IV. Uuſage 
du Compas de proportion explique & demontre dune mani- 
ere courte & facile, & augmente dun Traite de la 
diviſion des champs. Paris 1688, in 8vo, pagg. 138. 
'There was a new edition in 1700. V. Uſage de Pin- 
flrument univerſel pour reſoudre promptement & tres- 
exactement tous les problemes de la Geometrie-pratique ſans 
aucun calcul. Paris 1688, in 12mo. Reprinted in 
1700. VI. Didtionaire Mathematique, vu Idee gene- 
rale des Mathematiques. Paris 1690, in 4to. VII. 
Methode Generale pour tracer des Cadrans ſur toutes 
fortes de plus. Paris 1685, in 12mo. This book has 
been printed ſeveral times. This edition, which is 
the ſecond, is larger than the firit, printed in 1673, 
in 12mo. VIII. Cours de Mathematiques, qui com- 


You SHE; 


prend toutes les parties de cette ſcience les plus utiles & 
les plus neceſſaires. Paris 1693, five volumes in 8vo. 
IX. Traits de la Fortifications, contenant les methodes 
anciennes & modernes pour la conſtruction & defenſe 
des Places, & la maniere de les attaguer, expliquees 
plus au long qu'elles non juſqu' d preſent. Paris 1694, 
in 4to. * Recreations Mathematiques & Phyſigues, 
qui contiennent plufieurs problemes utiles & agreables de 
Þ Arithmetique, de Geometrie, d' Optique, de Gnomonique, 
de Coſmographie, de Mechanique, de Pyrotecnie, & de 
Phyfique, avec un Traitt des Horloges elementaires. Pa- 
ris 1694, in 8vo, two 'Tomes. There was a new 
edition with additions, at Paris 1724, in 8vo, four 
Tomes. XI. Nouvelle Trigonometrie, ou Pon trouve la 
maniere de calculer toutes ſortes de Triangles rectilignes, 
fans les tables des Sinus, & auſſi par les Tables des 
Sinus, avec un Application de la Trigonometrie a la me- 
fure de Lignes droites accelſibles & inacceſſibles ſur la 
terre, Paris 1699, in 12mo. XII. Methode facile 
pour arpenter ou meſurer toutes ſortes de ſuperficies, I 
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his greateſt diſtreſſes; of a very 
hay" conduct, and the mo 


rous diſpoſition, great "> gy oy manners, irre- 
ſtrict and exemplary devotion. 


e would not allow 


imſelf to know more of religion than the common people. He uſed to ſay, that © it 
« was the buſineſs of the doctors of Sorbonne to diſpute, of the Pope to decide, and of 
« a Mathematician to go to Heaven in a perpendicular line.” 


toiſer exactement la Magonnerie, les Vuidanges des ter- 
2 les autres Corps, avec le toiſt du bois de charpen- 
te & un traitt de la Separation des Terres. Paris 55 
in 12mo. There was a new edition with corrections in 
1725. XIII. Nowveaux Elemens d Algebre, ou 1 
generaux pour reſoudre toutes ſortes de problemes de Mathe- 
matiques. Amſterdam 1702, in 8vo. Mr. Leibnitz in 
the Journal des Sawan, of the 1703, ſpeaks thus 
of this work of our Author : © Monſieur Ozanam's Al- 
«« gebra, ſeems to me greatly preferable to moſt of 
% thoſe, which have been publiſhed a long time, and 
are only copies from Des Cartes, and his Commen- 
<« tators. I am well pleaſed, that he has revived part 
« of Vieta's 8 which deſerve not to be for- 
« gotten.” V. Les Elemens d Euclide, par le P. 
Dechales. Nouvelle Edition corrigte & augmentte. Pa- 
ris 1709, in 12mo, and re-printed in 1720. XV. 
Geometrie-Pratique du Pieur — augmentee de 
pluſieurs notes & dun Traits de Þ Arithmetique par Geo- 
metrie, par M. Ozanam. Paris 1691, in 12mo. 
XVI. Traite de la Sphere du Monde, Boulanger, 
revũ, corrigi, & augniente, par M. 82 Paris 


in 12mo. XVII. La Perſpective Theorique & Pratique, 
ou Pon enſeigne Ia maniere de mettre toutes ſortes d objets 
en 7 Give, & d'en repreſenter les ombres cauſtes par ie 
Soleil, W * une petite Lumiere. Paris 1711, in 8vo. 
XVIII. Le Geographie & Coſmographie, qui traite de 
la Sphere, des Corps celiſtes, des differens Syſtemes du 
Monde, du Globe, & de ſes uſages. Paris 1711, in 8vo. 
XIX. In the Journal des Sgavans, our Author has the 
following pieces; 1. Demonſtration de ce Theoreme ; 
que la ſomme ou la difference de deux F-quarrez ne 
peut ctre un quarre-quarre, Journal of May 20, 1680. 
2. Rejonſe a un probleme propoſe par M. Comiers. Jour- 
nal of Novemb. 17, 1681. 3. Demonſtration un 
probleme touchant les racines fauſſes imaginaires. Jour- 
nal of the 2d and gth of April 1685. 4. Methode 
r trouver en nombres la racine cubique, & la racine 
furſolide d un binome, quand il y en a une. Journal of A- 
oy gth, 1691. XX. In Memoires de Trevoux, 
has this piece: Rqponſe aux principaux Articles, qui 
font dans le 23 Journal de Paris de Pan 1703, touchant 
la premiere partie de ſon Algebre: inſerted in the Me- 
moires of December 1703, p. 2214. H. 
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(y) See the Ad- 
vertiſement to 
the Reader, pre- 
fixed to the 4th 
book 


(a) Strada, Dec. 
1. lib 7. ad ann. 
1572 


(b) Becauſe the 
Duke had put to 
death this Treſ- 
Jon's brother, in 
the year 1568. 


(c) Se maxime Al- 
banum lædere ex- 
iſtimabat, fi muni- 
tionum art ifi cem 


tam inſignem, bel- 
li * miniſ- 
trum & propinguo 
fanguinis nexu, 


« He imagined 
« he ſhould 


(1) Du Maurier, 
Memoires, p. 48. 


2) Da Maurier 
has extracted this 
from Strada, 


Dec. 1. lib. 7. 


(3) Annal. lib. 
2. p. 50. edit. in 


Iz mo. ann. 
1658. 
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ACARD (GEORGE) took the ſurname of Soguſian in the title of one of his 
books, which makes me believe that he was born in the Lyonois or in that neigh- 
bourhood. He lived in the 16th Century. He was, I think, Miniſter at La 
Rochefoucaut in the year 1 574, when he dedicated his natural Theology to Count de 


la Rochefoucaut. We read in Du Verdier Vauprivas's Bibliotheque, that this book, which 
contains ſeveral Arguments drawn from the Contemplation of Nature againſt the Epicureans 
and the Atheiſts, was printed at Rochelle in i579, in 8vo. There is a ſecond edition of 


it reviſed by the Author and with additions [ A]. 


It was printed at Niort 1606, in 8vo. 


The Manuſcript of this work did George Pacard a great ſervice on a certain occaſion [B]. 


[4] 4A ſecond Addition reviſed by the Author and 
with additions.) The Author left out of ic a chapter 
concerning Antichriſt, which was in the former edi- 
tion. He had publiſhed a Treatiſe on purpoſe upon 
that ſubje& at Niort two years before (1). 

[BJ The Manuſcript of this work did George Pacard 
a great ſervice on a certain occaſion.) Here follows 
what he obſerves in his dedication concerning this 


PACHECO (ALVAREZ), a Spaniſh 


ſerved under him in the Low Countries, and was ſent to Fluſhing, both to command in <« — 


particular. Being got out of priſon, where I had been 
hept about a year at Grenoble, I was told by a Gentle- 
man, the Sieur de Bonpar, who had procured my liberty, 
that I had been preſerved and ſaved from death, æuhich 
eight perſons of our party fee, by the means of a copy 
of this collection, which I had by me, when I was 
taken priſoner, and which had been peruſed by ſeveral 
Members of the Parliament of that city. 


Colonel, related to the Duke of Alva (a), 


the place, and to forward the building of a fort there in the year 1571 3 but before he 
could get on ſhore, the Spaniſh Garriſon had already been driven out of the city, He was 


therefore in a maze when he found himſelf in the enemy's power. 


They hanged him 


without mercy, and without hearkening to the remonſtrance he made them, that conſider- 


ing he was a 
for the price he offered. 


obleman, they ſhould behead him, ſince they would not grant him his life 
Treſlon, who was cxaſperated againſt the Duke of Alva (b), 


ce greatly vex the 
© Duke of Al- 
a, by depri- 
« ving him at 

© that juncture 
t of time, of a 
% moſt able En- 
„ gineer, and 
« uſeful Officer, 
cc who was alſo 
cc related to him.“ 
Meurl. Guil. 


would come to no terms; Pacheco was forced to make his exit with two other Spaniards, Avriac. lib. 6, 
Meurſius has given a pretty full account of this ſtory, but he miſtakes our Pacheco for a 
famous Engineer (c), whom the Duke of Alva had brought with him from Italy, and 
| whoſe name was Paciotti : he ſuppoſes that the perſon who was hanged was calPd Paciot- 
ay hey x9 tus. Monſieur du Maurier takes notice of ſome other miſtakes concerning our Spaniard [A], 

who was probably of the ſame family with the Cardinals Pacheco, mentioned by Moreri. 


[4] Monfieur du Maurier takes notice of ſome other 
miſtakes concerning our Spaniard.) He ſpeaks thus (1). 
« With regard to Pacheco, I cannot ſufficiently won- 
der at the different opinions I met with in the 
« moſt celebrated hiſtorians, who have given an ac- 
count of the tranſactions in the Low-countries : 
« for Grotius aſſerts, that he was a native of Savoy, 
„though Bentivoglio, Strada, Meurſius, and Emma- 
„ nuel van Meteren, agree that he was a Spaniard. 
« Cardinal Bentivoglio ſays that he was beheaded, 
and the others write that he was hanged. Further, 
« Meurſius calls this relation of the Duke of Alva, 
who was capitally puniſhed, Paciotty, though all 
„the other call him Pacheco: but Meurfius miſtakes 
„ this Pacheco for Francis Paciotty of Urbino, Count 
« de Montefabro, who did ſo excel in the art of 
fortifications, and in all warlike engines (2), that 
« having built the citadel of Antwerp, one of the 
« five baſtions of it was called by his name, at the 
« Duke of Alva's command, that the name of that 
great man might be preſerved for ever. The other 
« four Baſtions were called, the Duke, Ferdinand, 
Toledo, and Alva, after that Duke's different 
names ; and none of them were called by the name 
of his maſter King Philip. Laſtly, to return to 
this Pacheco, Emmanuel van Meteren, notwith- 
ſtanding he is a very accurate hiſtorian, calls him 
Peter Pacheco, though Famiano Strada, who was 
better informed, calls him Alvarez.” To ſpeak 
accurately, one eannot place Grotius amongſt the 
hiſtorians, who aſſert that Pacheco was hanged. Se- 
cuti Hollandiz oppidum, ſays he (3), Fliſſingani quos ſur- 
gentis arcis aſpectus & proefidium adventans commoverat ; 
Pacieco Allbroge, operum Albanicorum 4 24 cura 
tore ad ſupplicium rapto, in caufam deſctendunt, 1. e. 


« Thoſe of Fluſhing, followed the example of that 
« city of Holland“, for being exaſperated at the 
« ſight of the fort that was building, and at the news 
15 of the ſupply that was coming, they declared for 
the common cauſe, having firſt put Pacieco to 
death, who was come from Savoy, and who was 
one of the Duke of Alva's beſt Engineers.” Did 
not Grotius call Pacieco A/bbrox (a man come from 
Savoy) becauſe he read that the Duke of Alva had 
obtained him from the Duke of Savoy? Inpetraverat 
a Duce Sabaudiæ Franciſcum Paciottum Urbitatem, 
Montisfabri Comitem arcium bellicarumgue machinarum 
peritiſſimum (4), i. e. © He obtained from the Duke 
of Savoy Paciotti of Urbino, Count of Montefabro, 
«© man who excelled in the art of fortifications, and 
„in all warlike engines.” Thuanus affords us a new 
variation ; for he 6 that Peter Paciottus was kil- 
led in an inſurrection, and that his head was put on 
the top of a pole, 
of the city (5). Who knows but he imagined it was 
the ſame Engineer, whom he called Paciottus Allo- 
brox (6), when he mentioned the citadel of Antwerp ? 
He tells us that this Paciotus had built lately the ci- 
tadel of Turin, under the direction of the Duke Em- 
manuel Philibert. It is perhaps from hence Grotius 
took the epithet of Ae, which does not belong 
to that famous Engineer; for he was of Urbino. One 
of Strada's brethren calls the perſon who built the 
citadel of Antwerp Iſidorus Paciottus (7), and obſerves 
that he left two ſons, who were excellent Engineers; 
the one, named Vido Ubaldus, was killed at the 
taking of Calais, in the year 1596 : the other, named 
Frederic, was at Amiens the next year, when the 
French re-took that city (8). 


PADILLA ( MARY DE), Miſtreſs to Peter the cruel King of Caſtile, was educated 
in Alfonſus of Albuquerque's family, and was there when the King of Caſtile fell in love 


with her during his expedition of Aſturias. 


One of the King's brothers had taken up arms 


againſt him in that country ; as that rebellion, which was ſupported by another brother in 
2 


Arragon, 


* Namely of 
Briel. 


(4) Strada, Dec. 
1. lib. To 


(5) Petro Pacioro, 
uvem Albanus ar- 
ci e end 


and afterwards fixed on the walls prefecerat, in tu- 


multu occtſo, cujus 
caput conto præ- 


fixum & pro ma- 


nibus flatutum e. 
Thuanus, lib. 
57 


(6) Thuanus, 
lib. 41. 


(7) Angelus Gal 

uccius, Iles 
Belg. part 1. lib. 
8. Thuanus, lib. 
116, p. 747. calls 
him Iſidorus. 


(8) Galluc. ibid. 
lib. 9. 
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(a) Mariana, 
ubt infra. 


Regis animus 


Mie Podillie, Cle by the mother's ſide; had been their mediator and confident (c). This happened in 9 Internuncins, 


PAD : 


| Arragon, might have been attended with dangerous conſequences, the Court judged it 
roper to put an immediate ſtop to it: The King marched in perſon with an army to- 
wards Aſturias (a). Don Alfonſus of Albuquerque's wife was of that journey. Mary de 
Padilla, one of the maidens who waited upon her, went with her, and by her beauty made 

a deep impreſſion of that Monarch's ſavage heart. She did not ſuffer him to languiſh 
Ee in iti long; for they lay together during that journey (). John de Hiniſtroſa, the Lady's un- 


q«e in Albus the year 1352. The Prince was already betrothed to Blanche of Bourbon, daughter of Peter #rave4ue conjue- 


guii familia edu- 


tudints conciliator, 


7b2tur, exinis I. of that name Duke of Bourbon (4), and ſiſter to the King of France's daughter-in- Mariana, lib. 16 
pulcbritudine cap- Jaw (e). But though his, bride was as beautiful as his miſtreſs, and of an infinitely more <p 27. f. 80. 


= 


tus, cum ea ad S. 


Faund; oppidem illuſtrious family [A]. be had not the leaſt impatience to conſummate his marriage, and 


(4) Father An- 


Hebe ger took it ill that Albuquerque ſhould preſs him upon that article (); Albuquerque, I fay, feime, I. C- 


nem habere cæpit, 


ſpraſe imme, Who feared leſt Padilla's relations ſhould riſe to the higheſt degree in the King's favour. wal, p. 260. 


#-viſpue agi. At Jaſt the nuptials were celebrated in the beginning of June 1353, without any 
It was then ſome time ſince the miſtreſs had been delivered of a daughter (+). 
ſoon conceived a great diſguſt for his Conſort ; for even the third day after his nuptials terwards Chartes 
he reſolved to go after his miſtreſs, whom he had left in a Citadel on the banks of the Ta- . 

gus. The Queen his mother, and Princeſs Eleanor his aunt, having notice of his deſign, 


bus ament. Ma- 
riana, de Rebus 
Hiſpaniæ, lib. 
16. p. m. 80. 
ad ann» 17 52» 


mp (g ). (e) She had mar- 
he King ved King John's 


fon, who was af- 


(V/) Mariana, ib. 


entreated him earneſtly not to behave himſelf thus, and repreſented to him the bad conſe- cp. 17. p. 81. 


quences ſuch a conduct might be attended with BJ. Their prayers and their arguments 
proved ineffectual; he only denied he had ſuch a deſign, and immediately ſet out ſecretly, 
Several Courtiers followed him, being determined to humour him in his paſſion. 
ever, there were ſome who endeavoured ſeriouſly to perſuade him to return to his wife : 


%) Idem, ibid. 


How- (+) Idem, ibid. 
P- 80. 


they prevailed upon him: but as ſoon as he had paſt two days with her, the power of 
(i) Mariam, lib. his paſſion carried him back again to his Concubine (i). Some thought there was witchcraft 


16. cap. 18. 
the reaſon why he could not bear her. 


in the caſe; others imagined that he ſuſpected his wife of adultery | C], and that this was 
He added daily ſome new affront to the ill uſage 


0% Mew, ibid. he gave her, and at laſt he came to that exceſs as to have her poiſoned in the year 1361 (H). 
liv 17-0P-+ All the world lamented the fate of that Princeſs, who was thus ſnatched away at the age 


of 


[A] Though his bride avas as beautiful .. . and of of a dragon. Non amplius biduo apud eam (Blancam) 
a more illuſtrious family.) Here follow Mariana's words: ſub/tttit, tanto impudici amoris impatientia v. ſaniaque ut 


Vix Caftelle Rex nuptiarum celebritate peracta, no- 

vam nuptam faſtidivit, in Padille amorem effuſus, ſi 

regiæ flirpi compararetur, ignobilis, neque majori forme 

pubchritudine. Tanti plerumque oft prapeſiere animum 

(1) Mariana, de Jihidini mancipari (1). He obſerves in another place, 
—_ "yy +” * that ſhe was very beautiful, and very virtuous and 
by” p. —＋ ag modeſt (2), and that the King's Embaſſadors choſe 
her amongſt ſix daughters of the Duke of Bourbon, 

(2) Lecriſima for- as the moſt worthy to be his wife: E ſex quas ha- 
ma, ſan#tiſſimis hebat, cam expetituri quam regio toro idoneam fore maxi- 
mortbus, pruden- > judicarent, Blanca concedente patre delecta (3). Ob- 


gn IS ſerve, that this Duke of Bourbon had ſeven daugh- | 


lib. 17. cap. 4+ 


p. 100. ters: but as the eldeſt was already married (4), Ma- 


riana is not to blame for mentioning but fix: nor 
(3) Mariana, de ought we to cavil at him, becauſe all the other ſiſ- 
4A A ters of Blanch were not marriageable (5) for this 
5 79 b reaſon would not have prevented the Embaſiadors 

from chuſing one of the yayngen before all the 


(4) 8 reſt, had they thought her more handſome and beau- 


. tiful. 
2 [B] His mother, and.. . his aunt ... repreſented to 
France, after- Him the bad conſequences of ſuch a conduct.] 'I'hey told 
— him that he run the danger of loſing, not culy his 
* Anſelme, reputation, but even all his domnions z that the 
Hiſt. Gencal. p. French would declare war againſt him, to revenge 


260. the injury done to his conſort; that this would give 
the Caſtilians an opportunity to revolt; and that men 
(5) Mariana, lb. ꝗo not ſcruple to attack thoſe, whom they imagine 
3 heaven forfakes, becauſe of the crimes they have 
Blanche commited. This is but a faint repreſentation of Ma- 
was poiloned in riana's thoughts; let us therefore tranſcribe his own 
the year 1361, at expreſſions. Regina mater, Eleonora amita, regis con fi. 
ot _=_— lio indicato, cum remotis arbitris per omnia numina & 
fore but 16, quidquid in terris ſanctum eft, ne ſe, regnum, fortunas, 
when the Em- nominis exiſlimationem pra cipiti temeritate perditum eat, 
baſſadors of Don profuſts lacrimis obteflantur. Quid orbi ſermonem, Gallis 
Pedro King of rm injuriam non laturis, civibus diffudiorum materiam 
Caſtile choſe her FARM , r e 1 e 
in the year 1452, t ? Ignorare videlicet integra probitatis ſama uma 
whence it fol- u imperia conſlare, quos deſlitui a numine, quibus in. 
lows, that forme fenſum calum effe, ſemel fuerit perſuaſum, in eos homines 
of her young*'r mala omnia quaſi fatto agmine impetum dare (6). 
2 eee [C] Some thought there was witchcraft in the caſe, 
4 that time. Others imagined that he ſuſbected his wife of adultery.] 
It was ſpread abroad, that Don Pedro had been be- 


(9) . witched, and that a girdle enchanted by the magical 


$1, arts of a Jew appeared to that Prince under the figure 


injectam carminibus amentiam fama wulgaverit : æona 

Judæi cujuſdam arte medicata draconis ſpecie regiis oculis 

objea (7). Some ſuſpected that the King did not con- (7) Mariana, libs 

ceive an averſion for his wife, without a juſt cauſe ; 16. cap. 18. p. 

ſince ſhe had ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by 5 

Frederic, Don Pedro's brother, by whom ſhe got 

a fon, who became the ſtock of the family of the 

Henriques. Mariana explodes theſe two opinions, 

and Jooks upon the ſecond as a moſt raſh and impu- 

dent aſſertion (8). Neutrum nobis verifimile wiſum eft ; (8) Quibuſdam 

ac credam potius ubi tetri amoris flamma pectori inſederit, ſujpicio fuit teme- 

non alia philtra amatoria quærenda, neque alias offenfionis 4 ia ſane & 

caufſas prepoſtere excogitandas, ut juvenis animus in fu- 1mpudens regen 

OY W 4 f 5 non ſi ne cauſſa d 

rorem agi & de poteſiate mentis exiiſſe videretur (9). He Blanca uxore re- 

is in the right to obſerve that this Prince's love for pente alienatum : 

Padilia was ſuſhcient to turn his brains, and ſo in- vitiumgue illi 2 

ſpired him with hatred for his Conſort, without Friderico fratre 

having recourſe to lov tio her oo Tem, 
g recourſe to love potions, or to any other jpid. 

fictitious cauſe. Such a diſorder as his love for Pa- 

dilla was a fruitful ſpring, from which a thouſand (9) Idem, ibid. 

other irregularities could ariſe, I wonder Mariana 

forgot to mention what has been obſerved concerning 

that girdle. The King abuſed Blanche a thouſand 

ways, at the inſtigation of a Lady he kept, whoſe name 

vas Padilla. She made him believe that the Queen, 

out , jpite againſt her, had cauſed a Few, who was a 

Magician, ta make a girdle adorned with gold buttons, 

but ſo enchanted, that as ſoon as he ſhould have it 

about his waſle, he ſhould loſe all his ſtrength and his 

underflanding : that falling thus into his wift's power 

he might for the future govern him, and the whole king- 

dom after her «wn fancy (13). The author of the hiſ- 

tory of the Favorites (11, or miſtreſſes of Princes, (10) 2 . 

has taken great liberties in paraphraſing that fine the Li of 

tory. He aflerts, that the next day after the nup- Charles V. p. m. 

tials, the Queen gave the King 4 girdle ſet with 548. of John 

ene of a great price, and of a curious workman- e French 

ip (12), that Mary de Padilla &nowing from whom NETTING 

Don Pedro had it, aſked for it in order to have another (11) Printed at 

made after that model ; that to ſecure herſelf againſt * 22 

the King's inconſtancy, ſhe practiſed upon a Few, who 1697. 

avas a notorious magician, and who by his black and abo- 

minable art committed crimes as horrid as his own foul. (12) Hiſtoire des 

To this ſcholar of the deviÞs, continues that Author, Faverites, p. 5+ 

he committed Don Pedro's girdle, who fo bewitched it, 

that when the King would put it on, he imagined he was 
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(7) 14em, ibid. of twenty five years (1). The Miſtreſs died ſoon after at Seville (n), and was buried in 4 


(m) [dem, ibid. 
cap. 5 Kingdom, as though ſhe had been a lawful 


Monaſtery which ſhe had built (2). Her obſequies were celebrated throughout the whole 
Queen, and her children were educated as heirs 


0 Stadili A apparent to the Crown (0) [D]. She had enjoyed a full power during her favour [E]. 


ib. 
G lem, bid. trava (2). 


(?) Idem, lib. 
16. cap» 18+ 


cap. 20» Pp. 86. 


(r) Mariana, 
lib. 17 cap. 1. 


» #4. quite forgot our Mary de Padilla (5). 
firſt Miſtreſs. 


vage. idem, Her brother Diego de Padilla was promoted to the 


poſt of Lord Chamberlain in the 


year 1353, and the next year to the dignity of Grand Maſter of the Order of the Cala- 
John de Padilla, another of her brothers, was made Grand Maſter of the 
Order of San Jago in the year 1354, in the room of Don Frederic the King's brother (9). 
His marriage did not prevent his being promoted to that maſterſhip, though there was no 
inſtance of its having ever been given to a married man. 
that Padilla enjoyed the King's favour without the leaſt mixture of grief; let us remember 

that in the year 1357 another Miſtreſs appeared more lovely than ſhe in the eyes of Don 

Pedro the cruel. That Prince conceived ſuch a paſſion for Alfonſa Coronella (x), that he 

It is caſy to imagine what a grief this was for the (0  -aUbe 
What ſhall one ſay of the uneaſineſs ſhe muſt have been under whilſt Don 2 


However, let us not imagine, 


Je Coroneliæ a+ 


Pedro was ſo deeply in love with a beautiful widow, that he made her believe he was a * Ne * 
ſingle man, and could marry her: and indeed he married her [V], and if he forſook 


Padillia contempe 


her ſoon after, it was not without having filled the heart of his Concubine with the greateſt 3 lem, 
0% At Amſter- uneaſineſs. I do not refer my reader to the hiſtory of the Favourites (t) printed in the year 


dam, for Paul 
Marret. . . 
romantick ſtories. 


thors as Mariana. 
(2) Mariana, 


1697, for the account which is given there of our Padilla is adulterated with a thouſand 
It is not in ſuch works we ought to look for truth, but in ſuch Au- 
Obſerve that he owns, Padilla wanted nothing but chaſtity to deſerve 


kb. 17, cap. 5. p. a. Crown. Femine, lays he (u), preter injuriam pellicatus magnis animi et corporis dotibus, 
701. dignæque imperio, i. e. A woman, who excepting the diſgrace of her proſtitution, was 
«« adorned with all the good qualities of body and mind, and delerved to be a Queen.” 


girt about and flung by a ſerpent, which made him ſprieſ 

in the moſt frighful manner. There <wwas no * for 

ſuch wicked artifices to ruin a Queen, who was already ſo 

unfortunate. Mary de Padilla and all her creatures 

told the King, that this preſent of his wife was a deadly 

favour, which ſhe had nat [x rg in one day only. This 

diſcourſe, and the dreadful effect of the girdle, encreaſed 

his averſion for the Queen to ſuch a degree, that he re- 

(13) Ibid. p. 9. fokved to avoid her company for ever (13). I would not 

have tranſcribed ſo long a paſſage trom the hiſtory of 

the Favourites, had I not known that the ſame ſtory 

is related in a mere hiſtory, I mean in a work, the 

author of which does only tranſcribe the hiſtorians, 

without pretending to adorn their account with the 

flouriſhes of his imagination. Read the following 

paſſage. © Diego de Valera writes, that among 

« ſeveral jewels, which Queen Blanche had brought 

« with her from France, there was a rich girdle, of 

« which ſhe made her huſband a preſent, and that 

« Mary de Padilla having got it into her own hands, 

« ſent for a Jew, who being a magician, enchanted it 

* ſo, that when the King would put it on, he imagined 

<< he had an adder about his waſte, and that having 

* * complained of it to his favourites, moſt of whom 

2 * oſt « were Mary de Padilla's relations, they made him 

—_ par Made, © believe it was a pernicious 22 from the Queen, 

% Tom. 2. p- © which encreaſed his averſion for her, and raiſed 
272, 273, of the «© his contempt to the higheſt degree (14).” 

1 edit. [D] Her children were ra, as heirs apparent to 

_ the crown.) This is what Mariana relates. Filii re- 

io cultu et in ſpem paterni regni educati (15). She had, 

think, but one ſon and three daughters. The ſon 

was called Alfonſus, and was born at Tordeſilla, in the 

year 1359. 'The King extremely rejoyced at his birth, 

but his joy was ſoon changed into grief, for the child 


(15) Mariana, 
lib. I7» cap. 5. 


did not live long. Garſias of Toledo, grand maſter of 


(16) Idem, ibid. the Order of San Jago, was to have educated that 
* ſon (16). Beatrix, the eldeſt of the children, was 
(17) Idem, ibid. born at Corduba in the year 1353 (17). Conſtance 
lib. 16. cap. 17. the ſecond 0s page was born the next year, and 

X „ married the Duke of Lancaſter, the King of Eng- 
cho = land's ſon (18). The third daughter was named 

s Iſabella, and was born at Tordeſilla in the year 


(19) Idem, ibid. 1355 (19). 
P- 23: PSs 525 She had enjoyed a full power during her fawvour.] 
Her brothers and her relations were raiſed to high 
(20) See Mari- dignities, and had very great credit at Court (20). 
ana, lib, 16. cap. Nothing was done in the whole Kingdom but ac- 
a, cording to their ſchemes. 'The Grandees, and even 
the King's own brothers, endeavoured to inſinuate 
themſelves into the Miſtreſs's favour, and for that 
purpoſe they ſpared neither preſents nor humble ad- 
Wess Omnino ſe Rex & rempublicam Marie propin- 


Vor. VIII. 


quis gubernandum tradiderat : eorum arbitratu belli & 
pacis confilia gerebantur + proceres ipſigue Regis fratres 
tempori ſerwire, atque ad fortune motum ſe movere : ad 
Marie gratiam donis, officiis, aſſentatione aditum certa- 
tim captare (21). In this woman's behalf the moſt (27) Idem, ibid. 
antient cuſtoms were broken through and trod under p. 82, 83. 
foot, even when they were nearly connected with 
the principles of Religion. Was it not for her ſake 
that the poſt of Grand Maſter of the Order of San 
Jago was made conſiſtent with a married life (22) ? (22) JoannemPas 
This was indeed a great diſorder, and could not but % / Wager 
give offence to the people, and create a great dif- 727 7 17s 
'  derici locum D. 
content amongſt them. They who read tuch parti- Facebi Magi- 
culars are leis offended at them, than moſt of thoſe rum ſubſituen- 
who are eye-witnefſes to them. But take notice, that dum curavit, 
I make an oppoſition here between thoſe who read 7e agen, 
' contra ſupertoris 
much, and thoſe who read almoſt nothing. The lat- ners ennie 
ter imagine that the corruption of their times is ſome- Nowum ee lum 
thing extraordinary: and it is this, that makes them /egibus moribuſ- 
murmur moſt : whereas the former, who know irom rg validius fuit: 
hiſtory that the diſorders of their time are more or „ #7 mitt 
: om ſuſceptum at 
leſs common to all ages and nations; the latter, I cg 1:4» & 
ſay, are patient, they are uſed to ſuch diſorders, Magiftri ent. 
and hardened againſt all ſubjects of offence. "The Hane 1: gra- 
Government of the Concubines. of Princes does not ©", % vwr 
j 8 6 a x p mag ii ſoror e- 
raiſe their indignation, becauſe they know many in- 


N rat, majarum in- 
ſtances of it. But they, who do not uſe to read /;rura wizlata. 


much, are terribly offended, when they ſee that a Mariana, lib. 16. 


e miſtreſs becomes the idol of the Courtiers, p. 20. p. 86. 
auſe ſhe is the diſpoſer of all favours. See the 8 
article of Diana of PoiT1ERs (23). ! CVI. _ 
[F] Don Pedro was jo deeply in love with a beautiful 
widow, that . . . . he married ber.] Her name was (24) Mariana, 
Joan de Caſtro ; ſhe had been married with Don 5 Hipe- 
Diego de Haro (24). Her beauty and her 3 . 
were uncommon (25). The King fell in love wi | 
her, and as he had no hopes to gratify his paſlion but 69) E ee 
under the title of an huſband, he pretended he was *,,j;, 3 4 
not married, and alledged ſeveral proofs of the reluc- in! padicitiee 
tancy with which he had married Blanche of Bourbon. /aude widu'ratis 
Two Biſhops were conſulted, and declared that mar- '*<mmoda ſuſ- 
riage void. After which ſentence Don Pedro made 8 idem, 
hafte to marry the widow ; he was ſoon tired of his 
new wife ; and continued but a few days with her : 
ſome even ſay that he left her the very next day after 
the nuptials (26). And yet ſhe proved with child, (26) Idem, ibid. 
and had a ſon, who was her comfort, but who met 
with a very unſettled fate. Copia faſiidium ut antea 
faciente, paucis apud novam nuptam diebus moratus, 
ſunt qui una tantum nocte dicant. . . . . Foannes filius ex 
tis nuptiis procreatus et, matri ſolamen, fortune ludibri- 
um futurus (27). (27) Idem, ibid. 
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PADILLA (JOHN DE) one of the ringleaders of the ſedition which aroſe in Caſtile 


in the year 1520. 


His wife is ſaid to have engaged him in that rebellion, in which ſhe 


had engaged herſelf, becauſe in a dream ſhe had ſeen him raiſed to the dignity of Grand 


Maſter of San Jago [A] 


: it is added that ſhe had a maid ſervant, who pretended to 


witchcraft [B], and foretold her that ſhe ſhould be raiſed to great honours, However it be, 
there was no Lord in that confederacy, who ſhewed more zeal than his Lady, to deprive 


Charles V. of the Crown [C]. 


A] His wife is ſaid to have engaged him in that re- 

bellion, . . . becauſe in a dream ſhe had ſeen him raiſed to 

the dignity of Grand-maſter of  San-Fago.) Let us ſee 

what Anthony de Guevara wrote to her. I know wery 

well that the firſt aſſembly met at your houſe, where that 

fire was hindled, which you have always blowed and 

kept in ever fince. Wherefore I have often ired, 

what might be your reaſon for thus diſiurbing the whole 

Kingdom; to which I was anſwered by your relations 

and friends, that it was your dreaming and imagining, 

that you ſaw your huſband See of the Order 

of Sam-Fago : which if true, wwns a great folly in you, 

and no leſs an impertinence, for perhaps, inſtead of giving 

him that Commandry, or the Order, which is @ Croſs, 

(1) Epiftres d- wwe ſhall lay another croſs upon him (1). Is it not a 

res, Liv. 1. p. deplorable thing, that a woman's dream ſhould have 

m. 186. That been capable to occaſion ſo many diſorders, and ſuch 

_ ſacking and plundering throughout an whole King- 

1522. The fame dom? The firſt who began that great rebellion, was 

thing is to be met Don Ferdinand d' Avalos: he gain'd the Lady we ſpeak 

with in a letter of ; ſhe engaged her huſband, who having prevailed 

of the 3d 2 upon Don Pedro Giron to join with them, carried 

3 things to ſuch a height, that men talked already of 

1522 · erecting every conſiderable city in Caſtile, into a par- 

40 Wee 2 e agar (2)- pa ye phat par _ 

3 an. the firſt Author of the rebellion; and 1 am well infor me 

3 4 5 as was promoted at your houſe ; ſo that he piled up 

173. He has ex- the avood, but you ſet fire to it (3). This civil war was 

tracted this from therefore one of thoſe which have but trifling cauſes. 

Guevara's letter, [B. . . that ſhe had a maid, wwho pretended to witch- 

Pe Me n . craft.) This is what Guevara charges her with (4). 

Me have been told in theſe quarters, that you have a 

eee Jade who is a great witch, and who told you for cer- 

8 tain, that you would ſoon be a Queen, and your huſband a 

(4) Ibid. Liv. 1. King ; that you avould ſucceed to Don Charles and Donna 

* *. Tabella, King and Queen of Spain. If it be ſo, that 

you really give credit to ſuch idle fancies, which I cannot 

believe, beware of the Devil, and of his * N and 

cunning devices. In another letter he ſpeaks to her 

thus (5). I is ſaid further, that you have a white 

ſtave, or a mad ſlave, who is a great witch; and that 

ſhe told you for certain, that within a little time people 

«would call you your Excellency, like a Princeſs, and 

that your huſband would be fliled his Highneſs. So that 

you pretend to ſucceed our Sovereign Lady the Queen, and 

your huſband hopes to be raiſed to Cbarles the Fifth's 
dignity. 

1 None . . . . ſhewed more zeal than that Lady, to 

deprive Charles V. of the crown.) This is ſaying a 

reat deal; for Don Antonio de Acugna, Biſhop of 

13 was ſo ardent in that rebellion, that at the 

age of threeſcore and ten, he acted as the youngeſt 

and moſt reſolute Brigadier in the army could have 

done. Don Antonio de Guevara wrote him a letter, 

of which the 3 I #0 diſpleaſed * 2 

3 ſome extracts here. To make ſoldiers turn priefts, ſays 

(5) cog A (6), is a thing that may 7 ſulfered; Fu to — 

* priefts turn ſoldiers, is a moſt ſcandalous action, which 1 

ſhall not jay you ſuffered, my Lord, but you committed 

yourſelf ; fence you took with you above three hundred 

priefts from Zamora, to fight at Tordaſillas : and like a 

good Prelate you led them thither in Lent, to begin that 

war at a time when they ſhould hawve been _—_ in 

hearing people's confeſſions. In the attack which the 

Knights and Governors of the Kingdom made againſt your 

pariy, 1 ſaw with my own eyes a prieſt, who being hid 

behind a battlement, fhat eleven of our men dead on the 

ſpot with an Arquebuſs ; but the cream of the flary is, that 

whilſt he was levelling his piece at them, he croſſed and 

bleſſed them with the L and then diſpatched them 

with the bullet. TI ſaw alſo, that before the battle was 

finiſhed, this honeſt prieſt was ſhot through the head, jo 

that his death was ſo ſudden, that he had not time to con- 

(7) Ibid. p. 291+ feſs his fins, much leſs to croſs himſelf... (7). I have 

often ſeen you with an halberd on your ſhoulder, but ne- 


(5) Ibid. Liv. 3» 
Pp» 28. 


She plundered the Churches, that ſhe might have mo- 
ney enough to keep up the Rebellion: but ſhe committed that ſacrilege very devoutly [D 


* 
The 


— 


ver with a book in your hand, nor with a flole abont your 
neck: but I muſt! not forget to obſerve, that you uſed to 
ſay to the ſaldiers, whowere florming the fort of Ampudia, 
and tumbled dun, Courage, my friends, courage, up, up 
again, mount, mount, fight bravely, like flont fellows ; 
if you dye in the engngement, let my foul be hdged with 
yours, fince your cauſe is ſo juſt, and your undertaking fo 
holy. Now, you know wery well, my Lord Biſhop, that 
the ſoldiers who died there, were excommunicated by the 
Pope, traitors to the King, diſturbers of the Ning dem, 
guilty of ſacrilege, robbers, enemies to the Con mon- 
wealth, and the abettors of rebellion. Whence it is plain 
that the Biſhop, who held ſuch diſcourſes, had not a very 
tender conſcience, and was not much concerned for the 
5 of his foul, fince he choſe to dye like a joldier ; ner do 
wonder that a man fpould chuſe to dye like a deſperate 
ſoldier, avho had not the leaſt value for his character. 
The Lady Mary de Padilla (8) muit have been prodi- (3) Thus Gue- 
giouſly paſſionate in this cauſe, if her fury came up Vara calls ler, 
to that of this Prelate. 'There were ſome other wo- . 2 
men who joined with this faction, and who were the 1 
moſt eager in it, ſays Brantome (9), as we have alſß ſeen learn from — 
in our civil avars of the League; nor can one give any tome, Capitaines 
reaſon for it, unliſi it be that they avere deceived by the Lease, Tom. 
Sermons and perſuaſions of 1 preachers and ſeducers. 0 3 — d 
Mind theſe laſt words, and obſerve that the Biſhop of pr, whe afar 
Zamora was at laſt taken and ſtrangled (10). her husband's 
[DI. . . He committed that facrilge very devoutly.)] nome. Count de 
Let us ſee how Brantome relates this. There 1s 1 de 
* ſuch another, and even a more pleaſant ſtory told p. = NET. 
* of Donna Maria de Padilla, one of the genteeleſt Mary Packers, 
* Ladies in Spain, and who was very zealouſly affect- and to that name 
* ed for the rebellion which aroſe in Spain in the we ought to keep. 
beginning of the Emperor Charles's reign, as Don 
* Anthony Guevara relates. That Lady wanting mo- (9) 2 ts 
* ney to pay her ſoldiers, took all the gold and ſil- — 2 _ 
ver of the relicks at Toledo: but ſhe did it with 174. 128 
a holy and pleaſant ceremony: ſhe entered the 
* church on her knees, her hands joined, covered (1) Count de la 
with a black veil, or rather, with a wet ſack, as r Me * 8 
1 i * 1 | Quint, p. 
Rabelais calls it, grieving, whining, beating her 56, 
© breaſt, ſighing, and crying, having two large 
* lighted torches before her: after ſhe had cleverly 
** finiſhed her plunder, ſhe went back with the ſame 
ceremony, thinking, and firmly believing, that 
* this ſad ceremony, or rather hypocriſy, would 
* ſcreen her againſt God's anger and reſentment. 
It would make a man laugh heartily, to ſee the 
* ſame ſcene acted over again. But the cream of 
** the jeſt is, (as the ſtory goes) that whereas rob- 
bers, when they ſteal any thing, do it with great 
joy and cheerfulneſs, and cry when they are pu- 
* niſhed; this Lady, on the contrary, cried whilſt 
* ſhe robbed, and if ſhe had been puniſhed, ſhe ought 
* conſequently to have laughed, contrary to what 
is cuſtomary with other robbers (11).” It appears (11) Brantome, 
from the firſt words of this paſſage, that the Author Canet Etran- 
had been ſpeaking of another ſtory of the ſame kind, 87% Tom. 1. v- 
Every curious Reader will be * to know what 1272 32%: . He 


: extracted this 
that ſtory is; 1 ſhall therefore relate it here, in be- from a letter 


half of thoſe who may not have an opportunity which Dun An- 


to conſult Brantome immediately. Anthony de Leve tente de Guevara 
being at the ſiege of Pavia, and wanting money to ſz- note te that Ha- 
. dy. It is in the 

tisfy and pay his foldiers, the Lanſquenets having already ſirſt yok of that 

mutinied, he bethought himſelf of an artifice, which the Author's Epiſ- 
Hiſtorians mention, though I do not relate it yet ; but tres Dorees, p. 

what was moſt comical is, (as the Spaniards relate) que wo of the 
toms toda la plata conſagrada de los Templos, pro- French tranfla- 

1 tion, printed at 

metiendo todas vezes con voto ſolemne A los ſantos, Antwerp, in the 

que ſi quedava vencedor, colas harto. majores que las year 1591, 

que tomava, de hizo batir dinero groſamente. That 

is to ſay, he took the conſecrated plate from the churches, 

promiſing, however, with a ſolemn vow to the ſaints, 

that he would give more confiderable things than thoſe 

he took, F he ſhauld return conqueror ; and then be cauſed 
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(-) Count de 11 The behaviour of a Curate towards Padilla deſerves to be related [Z]. 


Roca, Hiſt. de 
Charles-Nuint, 
P+ M. 40. 


(5) Idem, 


# Tt ſhould be 
perhaps Villa- 
Real. 


(c) Count de la 
Roca, Hiſt. de 
Charles-Quint, 


p. 54 
(4) Ibid. p. 56. 


(12) Brantome, 
ibid. P · 1 26. 


Donna Luiſa 
de Padilia, - 


(a) Mercure Ga- 
lant, for July 
1683, p · 128. 


(5) Ibid. p. 128, 
&c. 


P A D 


wife a very deſerving woman, 
was extremely proud and arrogant (5). 
the Conqueror's hands. 
into Portugal (4). 


ed (e). 


that plate to be rudely coined. But he practiſed foon after 


that proverb, paſſato il pericolo, gabbato il ſanto, 


<when the danger was over, the Saint is laughed at ; for 
he never reſtored a peny of it. A fine pay-maſter in- 
deed ! It was ſtill ſaid in my younger days at Pavia, that 
he left it to the Emperor to pay the debt and to accom- 
pliſh the worn, fince it was for his ſervice the plate had 
been borrowed, and the vow made (12). 

[E] The behaviour of a Curate towards Padilla de- 
ſerves to be related.) Let us again tranſcribe Brantome's 
words. A Curate of Mediana . . . had ſo great an 
affection for Don Juan de Padilla, one of the ring- 
leaders of the rebellion, that he never failed every 
Sunday after ſermon to ſay a Pater-noſter, and an 
« Ave-Mary for him, and for the holy ſedition, for 
* which he was very zealous: he continued theſe 


« prayers a whole month, after which it happened 


«* that Padilla's troops paſſed through the Curate's 
« village ; they devoured all his poultry and his ba- 
« con, drank his wine, and what was worſe, took 
« away with them his chamber-maid. The next 
« Sunday he made his complaint in his ſermon, re- 
<« lated what damage they had done him, and parti- 
„ cularly their carrying off his maid Katy, whom 
« he named by her own name ; he warned the peo- 
ple not to follow any 1 N Padilla's party, but 
„the King's; ſending Padilla and all his followers 
„ to the Devil, and entreating his audience to cry, 
<« long live the King, and down with Padilla, which 
« was done accordingly, all the reſt being ſent to 
<< ten thouſand Devils. We have been witnefles to 
« many ſuch ſtories, during our wars with the 
* Leaguers, when the reſentment and ſpite of thoſe 
„ who had been plundered, made them curſe that 
holy League and ſacred confederacy like the de- 


PADILLA (LOUISA), Counteſs of 


He was beheaded two days after (c). 
Her maiden name was Mary Pacheco; ſhe was Tendillos de Men- 
doza's daughter, if we may believe Paul Jovius, who obſerves alſo that ſhe was learn- 


« vil (13).” That the Reader may judge whether 
or not Brantome took too much liberty, either 
when he abridged or enlarged the accounts he 
tranſcribed, I thall ſet down here Guevara's ac- 
count word for word, according to the tranſlation 
of Guttery the Phyſician. «+ A Curate of Biſcay, 
half mad, had fo great an affection for John de 
« Padilla, that every Sunday in his ſermon, he uſed 
« to ſpeak thus: Brethren, I charge you to ſay a 
« Pater-nofter, and an Ave-Mary, for the holy ſediti- 
on, and popular inſurrection, that it may never 
« ceaſe: I deſire you to ſay another Pater-»ſter for 
« his Majeſty King John de Padilla, that God may 
«« proſper him, and another for the Queen his Con- 
« ſort; for to be plain with you, theſe are our true 
« and lawful Kings: all the others, who have reign- 
« ed till this time, have been Tyrants. Theſe 
«« prayers continued very near three weeks; after 
„which John de Padilla happened to paſs through 
« that village with his troops: and as the ſoldiers, 
« who were lodged at the Curate's houſe, took a- 
« way his chamber-maid, drank his wine, and eat 
« all his poultry and all his bacon, he told kis flock 
the next Sunday, You know, brethren, how laſt 
week John de Padilla paſt through this place; 
and I imagine you are not ignorant how t!:c fol- 
„ diers, who lodged at my houſe, left me not one 
« ſingle hen, eat all my bacon, and drank my four 
half hogſheads of wine: but above all, theſe wick- 
ed creatures took from me, as you know, my 
poor Katy. I tell you this, my friends, that for 
the future you may not pray for him any more, 
* but for the King Don Charles, and for the Quecn, 
* Lady Jane his mother, who are our lawful Sove- 


reigns (14).” 


Lo 


A 
A 


Aranda, in the 17th Century, was ex- 


tremely commended by the Spaniards, as will appear from a paſſage of Don Juan de 


Laſtanoſa, which I ſhall tranſcribe [A]. 


[4] I a paſſage . . . which J. Gall tranſcribe.) 1 
% have heard of two kinds of Readers complain of 
* Balthazar Gratiano's works. Some find fault with 
the ſubject, others with the ſtile. The former, 
„ becauſe they have a very great eſteem for his 
« works ; and the latter, becauſe they wiſhed his 
« writings were of a little more uſe to them. The 
„former, amongſt whom is this Phoenix of our age, 
„ the learned Counteſs of Aranda *, whoſe name is 
« wrote down for poſterity by fix immortal pens, 


* 


* 
LJ 


takes it ill, that ſuch ſublime ſubjects, which are 
ox a only for hero's, ſhould be made common by 

eing printed; ſo that the meaneit citizen may 
have for a crown, things, which by reaſon of their 
„ excellency, cannot be well in iuch hands (t)“ 
This complaint calls to my mind, thoſe who found 
fault with Monſieur Du Pin, for publiſhing in our 
language ( French) a new Bibliotheque of Eccleſiaſtical 
Authors. See the laſt page of his preface, and the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (2). 


* 
La 


LY 
Lay 


PAGEAU (N.) one of the moſt illuſtrious Advocates of Paris, died in July 1683, 


being ſtill pretty young (a). 
des Avocats, i. e. 
and ina work of Father Bouhours (c). 


His Elogy, extracted from a manuſcript, 
The Chara#ers of the Advocates, is inſerted in the Mercure Galant (b), 
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This man's Re. (9) Quum Maria 
bellion and his wife's got more ground at Toledo than any where elſe (a). 
both of a very illuſtrious family. The huſband had but very little merit: nor was the 
though ſhe valued herſelf very highly ; for ſhe 
Padilla was routed near Villalar *, and fell into 
His wife made her eſcape 


accca Tendilit 


They Were AMendecii filia e- 


ruditi ingenii & 
wrilis animi mu- 
lier Padille con- 
jugis vexillum ne 
concitata multi- 
tudini deeſſet dux 
perendo bell» ſuſ- 
tul'Jet, Paul. 
Jovius, Hiſt. lib. 
19. folio m. 7 
wer ſo. 


(13) Brantome, 
Capitaines Etran- 
ge's, Tom. 1. p · 
175. He borrow- 
ed this from Gue- 
vara's Epiſtres 
Dorees, Liv. 1. p. 
m. 173. 


(14) Guevara, 
Epiſtres Dorees, 
Liv. 1. p. 173. 


(1) Juan de Laſ- 
tan'ſa, preface to 
Gracian's en- 
tiſe, entitled the 
Diſcrect. See 
Monteur Ame- 
lot de la Houſ- 
ſaic's pretace to 
the Homme de 
Cour, or the 
Courtier. 


(2) For June 
1686, article 4. 


; P- 658. 


(c) Intitled, Ma- 


niere de bien pen- 


intitled, Portraits ſer dans les Ouv- 


rages 4 Eſprit, 
p. 395, &c. of 
the Dutch edit» 


PALEARIUS (AONIUS), a man of the greateſt probity, and one of the good 
writers of the 16th Century, was born in Veroli (a), an Epiſcopal City in Campagna di _ 
Roma [A]. He acquired great knowledge in the Latin and Greek languages, and was erg -A 
not only well ſkilled in polite Literature, but alſo in ſound Philoſophy and Divinity; nus. 
and, to improve himſelf ſtill more, he viſited the greateſt part of Italy, ſtudying under 
the ableſt authors he could meet with in that country. He ſpent fix whole years in Rome, 
before the city was taken by the army of Charles V. and returned to it ſeveral times after 


IT 


[A] 4n Epiſcopal City in C na di Roma.) I 
do not underitand theſe words of the Preface, which 
I ſhall cite hereunder :; Natus eft Aonius Verulis ( qppi- 
dum id eft Latii Epiſcopalis) ; and I conjecture that the 


9 who writes in this manner, had a book before 
im, in which was writ 27 Latii Epiſcopalis ; and 
that having put » om inhead of urbs, he forgot to 
write epi/copale initead of ep:/copaits. 
en 51 He 
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5) Palear. Epi 
r 


00 1 71.5 eſteem of the men of wit and learning of that time [B]. 


mark IF 


(4) Two boys and 
two girls. 


PAL 


„it had wihered that talamity (5). He gave a publick teſtimony of the progreſs he had 


made, by a noble Poem he wrote on the immortality of the Soul (c), and gained the 


Retiring to Tuſcany, he 


made choice of the city of Sienna for his fixed abode ; and being there appointed profeſ- 
ſor of polite Literature, he got a great number of pupils. He alſo married at thirty 
four years of age, when living in that city, a young gentlewoman for whom he had a 


paſſionate affection ſo long as he lived, and who brought him four children (4). 


The 


tranquillity he enjoyed was a little diſturbed by the conteſts he had with one of his col- 
legues, who was exaſperated to ſee his reputation eclipſed by the ſplendor of that of Pa- 
learius: but Peter Aretin ſoon ſilenced that envious man [C] But a much more dreadful 


ſtorm broke out ſoon after. Anthony Bellantes, a Nob 


eman of Sienna, being impeach- 


ed of ſeveral miſdemeanours, was cleared by the excellent defence Palearius made for him. 
Some time after, he accuſed ſome Monks of robbing his Grandmother ; and again em- 

loyed Palearius's eloquence to aſſert his right. The defendants making oath that they 
Fad not defrauded the old Lady in any manner, were acquitted by the Court ; but they 
harboured a ſtrong reſentment againſt their opponent's pleader, and had recourſe to their 
uſual artifices in order to ruin him; and accordingly they aſperſed him as an impious 


wretch, and repreſented him ſuch in their Sermons, 


However, Palearius defended him- 


ſelf with ſo much ſtrength and eloquence, that the accuſation was laid aſide, But at laſt 
he grew tired of the vexatious proſecutions to which he ſaw himſelf expoſed, and therefore 
left Sienna and went and ſettled at Lucca [ D], whence he remov'd ſome years after to Milan. 


[B) He gained the efteem of the men of wit and 
learning of that time.) We are told the names in 
the Preface to the new edition of Aonius's works, of 
ſeveral perſons who loved and eſteemed him. Sum- 
mo in honore fuit Palearius apud wiros etatis iſtius prin- 
cipes : Petrum Bembum, Jacobum Sadoletum, Franciſ- 
cum Sfondratum, Ennium Philonardum, Eccigſiæ Roma- 
ne Cardinales ; Fanum Benedictum Lampridium, Mar- 
cum Antonium Flaminium, Andream Alciatum, 1. e. 
% Palearius was tly reſpected by the moſt emi- 
« nent men of that time; ſuch as Peter Bembus, 
cc Jamey Sadoletus, Francis Sfondratus, Ennius Phi- 
« Jonardus, Cardinals: James Benedictus Lampri- 
« dius, Mark Anthony inius, and Andrew Al- 
« cjatus.” Thoſe who are deſirous of knowing the 
names of ſeveral others of his friends, need but caſt 
their eye on the catalogue annexed to the laſt edition 
of his letters, where the names are given of thoſe 
who wrote to him, and to whom he wrote. In the 
edition in queſtion, after the Preface, we meet with 
an excellent character which ſeveral learned men 
have given him ; but fince the following verſes of 
Baptiſt Pigna are not inſerted, I thought it would not 
be improper to cite them here : 


He 
mate conſcripta, & Venetiis publico ſpectaculb exhi- 
bita (2), i. e. He firſt began to moleſted in 


„Sienna, by the ſtupid contention of I know not 
* what profeſſor, whom he himſelf calls Machas the 
* babbler, who fancied that his fame and reputation 
were diminiſhed in proportion, as Aonius's virtue 
« and merit were applauded. However, this mean 
« wretch was preſently ſilenced by Peter Aretin's 
- pen ; this writer making the filly fellow in 
«* queſtion a laughing-ſtock to the whole work, in a 
« Play he wrote in Italian, and which was exhibited 
*« publickly in Venice.” Palearius makes great com- 
plaints of this enemy; and repreſents him as a 
mere ignorant wretch, who was ſo little ſkilled in 
the Latin tongue, that he was utterly deſpiſed by 
the ſcholars in Sienna whom he taught it. At 
the time that Palearius wrote this, the perſon in 
queſtion 2 in Lucca; and endeavoured to pre- 
vent his adverſary from coming to that city, by his 
ſlanderous reports (3 


abortive. 
fabula data eft ab Aretino, lepide & faſtia ſcripta, 
homo impudentiſſimus, & pure verægue Latinitatis tam 


 Jgnarus, quam ii qui trans Taurum incolunt : Senis 


Aoni decus Aonum ſororum, 

Quas mihi dedit aureos libellbs 
Riccius tuus, aureus libellos 

Dui defiderium omnibus relinquunt 
Duo magis relegunt magis legendi, 
Intentis oculis libenter haufs. 


Immortalem animam probas in iffis. 

2 ſecula ſempiterna, & eſſe 
(1) Jo. Baptiſta talem operam tuam probabunt (1). 
Pigna, Carmin. 
Lid. 3. P. m. 81. The Senſe is, 

« Aonius, glory of the tuneful nine, 


« The golden volumes which thy Riccius gave 
me, 

« Attentively I've read: and thoſe who once 

« Peruſe them, can but wiſh to oft repeat 

« 'The pleaſing taſk, and read them ten times 
over. 

« Therein you prove the ſoul to be immortal. 

« Theſe books eternity will fully prove, 

And that themſelves ſhall laſt to endleſs ages.” 


[C] Peter Aretin foon filenced that envious man.) If 


I miltake not, Aretin was prompted to this in or- 


der to revenge his own cauſe, or to gratify his own 
detracting humour, and not for the ſake of revenging 
Palearius, Senis primum exagitari cœpit inſanis con- 
tentionibus neſcio cujus ee ſibſe Machum Blate- 
ronem wecat ) qui putabat tantum decedere de ſus honore, 
quantum Aonii wvirtutibus & meritis dabatur. Quam- 
guam hunc morionem ignobilem brevi compeſcuit mordax 
ingenium Petri Aretini, qui flolidum pecus omnium ludi- 


briis ſannifque expoſuit in fabula quadam vulgari idio- 


guamdiu fuit, magnas mihi turbas fecit, veritus ne mu- 
nus interpretations ſcriptionum Latinarum mihi demanda- 
retur : in qua cum ille infeliciter multos annos laboraſſet, 
apud eruditiores juvenes nibil aliud fuerat equine, 
quam turpiſſimum infantiæ nomen : I nunc Luce oft : 
utinam tam cognitus, quam Venetiis, ubi & fabula acta 
eft, & Machus ludibrio habitus (4), i. e.“ Machus 
* the babbler, he on whom Aretin wrote a very 
* witty facetious Play, is a ww impudent fellow, 
and as ignorant of correct, juſt Latin, as thoſe na- 
„ tions who dwell beyond mount Taurus. He mo- 
« leſted me very much during my abode in Sienna, 
« being afraid leſt the profefipethip of the Latin 
tongue ſhould be beſtowed on me: in which hav- 
« ing toiled unſucceſsfully for many years, the only 
« thing he acquired among the more learned ſcho- 
« lars was, the moſt ignominious name of babe. He 
* now is in Lucca; but would to God he were as 
« well known in that city as in Venice, where the 
Comedy is exhibited, and Machus made a laugh- 
« ing-ſtock.” | 
55 He went and feitled at Lucca.) He was in- 
vited hither by the Magiſtrates, in order to teach po- 
lite Literature ; and he did not accept of that em- 
loyment from a love for teaching, but becauſe he 
had not means ſufficient to defray the expences of 
his family. Cum Lucenſes homines 2 propoſitis 
præmiis invitarent me fingulorum dierum unius hore uſurd 
ad ogy „ ere accepi conditionem duram mihi & aſ- 
peram, & vero etiam odioſam (5), i. e. The very 
« worthy Magiſtrates of Lucca inviting me, with 
« the offer of a handſome gratuity, to teach an hour 
« every day; I accepted the propoſal, which indeed 
„was harſh, grievous, and even odious to me.“ 
4 | 


(2) Prefar. Ove- 
rum Aonit le- 
arii, edit. 1696, 


(4) Ibid. p. 4995 


(5) Ibid. epiſt. 4- 


) 3 but the reader will find by (3) Palearins, 
the 3 remark, that all his efforts proved epiſt. 17, lib. 3. 
chus Blatero, is de quo hominibus noſtris P 500. 
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le) Anno 15 59. 


Under the 
name of Pius V. 


(e) Extracted 
from the preface 
to Palearius s 
works. Amſter- 
dam edit» 1696, 


(6) Ibid. 


1 


(7) This work, 
written in Itali- 
an, is loſt. See 
the plan of it in 
Palearius's 3d 
oration, p. 90, 
91. | 


(3) Præſat. O- 


Perum Palearii, 


(9) bid. 


(10) Palearius, 
Orat, 3. p. 83. 


PAL 


He had been invited thither by the Magiſtrates, who gave him ſeveral marks of theit 


eſteem, by granting him (e) ſeveral privileges, and a conſiderable ſtipend. Unhappily 
for him, a Cardinal, who had been a Dominican, and a ſevere inquifitor, was raiſed to 


the Papal Throne (7) after the death of Pius IV. He was deſirous of ſignalizing, by 
the execution of ſome famous Hereticks, the beginning of his pontificate ; for which rea- 


ſon he ordered the re-hearing of Palearius's cauſe. 


Upon this, our learned man was 


ſeized at Milan, and carried to Rome, where it was not found a difficult matter to con- 
vict him of having ſpoke in favour of the Lutherans and againſt the inquiſition [EJ]. He 
was condemned to be burnt, and the ſentence accordingly was put in execution in the 


utmoſt rigour in 1566 (g)[#]. 


His wife loved parade, his children were no enemies 
to oftentation z whence he was obliged to turn pre- 
ceptor, though againſt his inclination ; fearing, at 
the ſame time, that this employment would damp 
his genius, and leſſen the ſtrong propenſion he had 
for ſtudies of a more exalted nature. But he is not 
the only man who has been forced to undertake that 
province, and whom family expences have reduced 
to the neceſſity of groaning under the heavy burthen 
that is neceſſarily formed by the K and hear- 
ing leſſons. Here follow our Author's words, who 


expreſſes himſelf finely on this occaſion ; he declar- 


ing, that his teaching Latin and Greek was a taſk ſo 
ungrateful, that he thought himſelf in a houſe of 
correction, to which neceſſity, and not an unadviſed 
conduct had driven him. That he had ever thought that 
ſuch genius's degraded themſelves very much, who 
were forced to teach, when they were capable of ex- 
erting themſelves in nobler things. But that as his 
circumſtances were narrow, his wife ſumptuous, and 
his children of a lofty diſpoſition, and he was therefore 
at a conſiderable expence ; he was forced to make 
himſelf a ſlave to occupations, which he had always 
abhorred. Moriar fi non me angunt puditiſſime inter- 
pretationes mea, ſive Grace, ſive Latinæ, in quas we- 
uti in piſtrinum detruſi me, non tam imprudentia, quam 
neceſſitate. Ego enim, ut ex meis fludiis nofſe potuiſti, 
emper judicavi obſcurum & ſordidum its, quorum ingenio 
aliguid fieri poteſt illuſtrius, ft interpretandis ſcriptis alio- 
rum humiles ac demiſſi, quaſi ſerwitia ancillentur. Sed 
cùm mihi res domi efſet anguſia, uxor lauta, liberi len- 
aidi, & propterca magnos ſumptus facerem, mancipavi 
prope me tis ludiis, a guibus ſemper abhorrui (6). 

[E] He was convicted of hawing ſpoke in fawour of 
the Lutherans, and againſt the inquiſition.] The Friars, 
who endeavoured to ruin him in Sienna, exclaimed 
againſt him as a heretick, becauſe he declared plain- 
ly enough that he diſapproved certain ſuperſtitious 

ractices: and they alſo did not approve of the 

ook he compoſed on Chriſt's death (7). In the a- 
pology he was obliged to make, he did not ſeruple to 

ay that thoſe German Doctors, who followed Luther, 
deſerved commendation on certain accounts, and 
that the inquiſition was inſtituted to put men of 
learning to death. His affair was 3 conclud 
ed; and it was agreed, that all the copies of his a- 
pology ſhould be burnt (8). Nevertheleſs, three 
were preſerved, one of which he kept, his adverſary 
kept another, and the third was that which Peter 
Victorius had (9). The copy which remained in the 
accuſer's poſſeſſion was employed to convict Aonius, 
he there writing as follows in favour of the Proteſ- 
tants. Germanos wocas Occolampadium, Rotherodamum, 
Melan&honem, Lutherum, Pomeranum, Bucerum, & 
cæteros qui in ſuſpicionem wocati ſunt? Ego wero ex 
Theologis noſtris tam ſtupidum arbitror efſe neminem, qui 
non intelligat & fateatur, permulta efſe in his que ab 
lis ſeripta ſunt, digna prarſus omni laude: ſunt enim 
graviter, accurate & ſincere ſcripta, repetita vel ex 
patribus illis primis, qui præcepta nobis ſalutaria reli- 
querunt : wel ex commentationibus Græcorum, & noftro- 
um hominum (10), i. e. Do you call Oecolampa- 
« dius, Eraſmus, MelanQhon, Luther, Pomera- 
* nus, Bucer, and other perſons who have been 
« ſuſpected, Germans? "Tis really my opinion that 
« none of our Divines are ſo ſtupid, as not to know 
„and acknowledge, that a great many things in 
« their compoſitions deſerve the higheſt applauſe : 
«« for they are written with gravity, accuracy, and 
« ſincerity ; being extracted either from thoſe anti- 
« ent fathers who have left us ſalutary precepts, or 
« from the Commentaries of the Greeks and of our 
„ Divines.” Here alio follows what he relates con- 


Vol. VIII. 


He wrote ſeveral pieces both in proſe and verſe. 


The 
beſt 


cerning the Inquiſition. 2u3d niff indicto concilio pes 
bonis injefta efſet, negotium felix & ſalutare d Pontifi- 
cibus, a Ceſare, a Regibus und ſuſceptum iri, ut magnis 
concurſibus omnium gentium, omnium nationum celeberrint 
condentus peragantur, diſperaremus omnino tantarum 
perturbationum forem ullum unquam futurum : deſperare- 
mus poſſe fieri, ut fica ifta diſtrita in omnes ſcriptores de 
manibus eorum extorqueatur, qui wel lewiſſimis de caufis 
crudeliſimè ferire didicerunt : quibus afpetitus fuit 
aliguando wir omnium ſanctiſimus & integerrimus, Sadb- 
letus meus (11), i. e. But if men of probity had not 
< reaſon to hope that, by the ſummoning of a Council, 
a propitious and molt beneficial work would be un- 
« dertaken, in concert, by the Pope, the Emperor, and 
Kings, in order for the holding a moſt auguſt aſ- 
« ſembly of perſons of all nations; we might quite 
« deſpair that ſuch difturbances as theſe could ever 
be ſuppreſſed : we might deſpair of ever ſeeing 
« that poniard, which is Fevelled againſt all Authors, 
forced out of the hands of a ſet of people, who 
« have learnt to wound in the moſt barbarous manner, 
« and that on the moſt trifling accounts: and by 
« whom my excellent friend Sadoletus, the moſt pi- 
* ous, and moſt worthy man that ever lived, was 
“ ſome time ſince attacked.” At the time that 
Palearius drew up this apology, Ochinus had made his 
eſcape but a little before (12); and conſequently 
we may ſuppoſe that it was writ about the year 1542 
or 1543. Palearius was a good Proteſtant at that 
time, but did not ſay all he thought. In 1596 a 
book was found, in his own hand writing, entitled, 
Teftimonium ad gentes & nationes que invocant nomen 
Domini naſtri Feju Chriſti, to which a larger treatiſe 
is annexed, entitled, AX ex declaratione teſtimonii in 
Pontifices Romanos & corum Aﬀeclas. Ad Principes 
Chriſtianos, & Præfectos Concilio, in quibus habitat 
Spiritus Dei. He wrote this work a little before the 
opening of the Council of Trent; he intending to 
get the Emperor's Embaſſadors to preſent it to that 
aſſembly. Tis a regular plea in defence of the Pro- 
teſtants, and was not publiſhed till the year 1606 (13). 
We therein find two doctrines which are not ap- 
proved by them; one, that marriage is a ſacrament; 
the other, that a Chriſtian ought not to ſwear, not 

even before a judge (14). | . 
He was condemned to be lurnt. . (a) in 
1506.] The perſon, who publiſhed Actio in Pontifices, 
anno 1606, informs us that Palearius was burnt at 
Rome about the year 1558, and that he made a pub- 
lick declaration of his faith. Circiter annum Domini 
1558 (ut gjus amicus quidam mihi narravit ) Mediolani 
captus, vinctus, & Romam miſſus eft ; ubi fidei ſuæ con- 
felfrone fortiter edita, flammis adjudicatus gt (15). 
However the editor in queſtion is miltaken with reſpect 
to the time. The Author of the Preface to the new 
edition ſhews plainly that we muſt follow Thuanus, 
who ſays that this learned man was burnt in 1566 (16); 
by which Simler is refuted, who ſays (17), that this 
Martyr was beheaded in 1570, which is an error in 
chronology, and one alſo with regard to the Kind 
of puniſhment. I have been told, that he was burnt 
on account of his book concerning the immortality 
of the Soul, but this is a falfity ; but there is nothing 
in that noble Poem which the Roman Catholicks can 
condemn. 
to Mark Velſerus, declared that this work was not 
writ by Aonius Palearius: but I don't know what an- 
{wer was made to Velſerus, who immediately aſked 
what Author it ſhould therefore be aſcribed to (18). 
I have ſhewn above, that Pigna applauds Palearius, 
as Author of that Poem, and all the Bibliographers 
declares it to be his. I find by Gelner's epitome; 
that it was printed at Lyons in 1536. James Sado- 
letus, 

I1 


Some perſons in a letter writ from Italy. 
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(11) Ibid. p. gt. 


(12) Ibid. 


(13) Neither the 
year, nor the 
place where 
printed, are ex- 
preſſed in the ti- 
tle; but we are 
informed by the 
Acta Eruditor 
for January 1696, 
p- 44+ that it was 
pr.ated at Leipſie 
in 1606. 


(14) See the Ad- 
vertiſergent ta 
the Reader. 


(15) Actio in 
Pontifices. 


(16) Thuan. 
Hije. lib. 39. p- 
m. 779- 


(19) In Epitome 
Bibhioch, Geſner1« 


(18) See Velle- 
rus's letters, Be 
878, 
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(19) His letter 
is inſerted in the 


edition of Aonius 
Palearius, 1696, 


p- 564. 


(20) Tis found, 


ibid. p. 562. 
(21) See Letter 


2. lib. 3. of Pa- 
learius, p. 434 


(22) Sadoletus, 


Eptj/. ad G. 


P- 565. Oper, 
Palear. edit. 
1696. It is alſo 


wetuſtatis tamen autoritas alva remaneat. 


PAL 


letter to Gryphius (19), to exhort him to print it. 
He alſo wrote a letter to the Author (20), and therein 
beſtows high encomiums on that work. Palearius 
had ſent him a copy 'of it, of an edition that was 
far from correct, and defired him to prevail with 
Gryphius to reprint it (21). It would be impoſſible 
for a work to be more ſtrongly recommended to a 
printer, than Sadoletus recommends this to Sebaſtian 
Gryphius. I here tranſcribe only part of the Elo- 
gium. Numerus porro carminis is eff, ut videatur Lu- 
cretium welle imitari, redolet enim antiquum illud ; ſed 
ita ſapore humanitatis conditus eft, ut aſperitate demiſſa, 
Atque hac in 
untverſum. Ia jam partium fingularium propria, nihil non 
Latine dictum, nihil non accurate, quove judicium & * * 
tiam adbibitam efſe non pateat: multaque præterea ubique 
nitentia ingenii & wenuſtatis luminibus, et, quod ego pluris 
quam reliqua omnia facio, Chriſtiana mens, integra, caſtaque 
religio, erga Deum ipſum honos, pietas, fludium ; in eo libro 


in Sadolctus's E- gel maxim?, non ſolum docere mentes errantium, ſed etiam 


pillles, p. 184. 


edit. Lugd. 1554. 


(a) Epiſe. 4. 


(5) From the pre- 
face to Paleatius's 


works, &c. 


(1) Niceron, 


Hommes Illuſtres, 
Tom. 16. p. 53. 


Paris 1731, 
Iz mo. 


(2) Idem, ibid. 


animos incendere ad amorem pure religionis poſſunt (2 2), 


beſt edition is that of Wetſtein, at Amſterdam, anno 1696. 


letus, Biſhop of Carpentras (Carpentoralte) wrote a i.e. © Further, he ſeems to have endeavoured to 


* imitate Lucretius in the harmony or numbers of 
the verſe, it reſembling that antient piece; but it 
* is ſo finely ſeaſoned with ſweetneſs and elegance, 
that it retains all the ſtrength without the harſhneſs 
« of antiquity. So much for the general character 
* of the work in queſtion, With regard to particu- 
% lar every thing is expreſſed in correct Latin; 
* with accuracy; and ſhews that the greateſt judg- 
*« ment and application had been uſed; not to men- 
tion that ſeveral things in it ſhine with wit and 
elegance. But the circumſtance for which I chiefly 
“value it is, the Chriſtian diſpoſition, the pure, 
** uncorrupt Religion, the reverence, piety, and af- 
* feCtion towards God it exhibits ; all which may not 
only conduce to inſtruct the minds of ſuch as are 
* in an error, but alſo to inſpire them with a love for 
* true Religion.” 

$ (=) He was hanged and ſtrangled before his body 
was committed to the flames. See the new Menagianag 
Paris Edit. 1715. Tom. I. p. 217, 218. E M. 
CRIT, 


Here follow ſome few additions to this Article. 

tr PALEARIUS (AONIUS) was baptiſed by the name of Anthony, but changed 
it afterwards for that of Aonius, purſuant to the cuſtom of thoſe times. The names of 
his father and mother, who ſprung from noble and antient families, and whom he loſt 


oung, are known to us only by the epitaph hereunder [ A ]. 


He declares in one of his 


Epiſtles (a), that he would have been glad, at that time, totravel into France, Germany, 
and even Greece; but that the narrowneſs of his circumſtances would not let him indulge 


his wiſhes in that particular, 


He was prompted to reſide in Sienna, becauſe of the 


pleaſantneſs of the ſituation, and the ſprightly and ſagacious genius of the inhabitants; 
and accordingly he fold the poſſeſſions he had in Veroli, his native place, which he reſolved 
to leave for ever; and that without the leaſt regret, he himſelf confeſſing that he was not 


beloved there. 


He purchaſed a country-houſe, in the neighbourhood of Sienna, called 


Ceciniano, which he tancied had formerly belonged to Cecina, whom Cicero defended, in 
order to retire thither on his leiſure days, and accordingly embelliſhed it as much as poſſible. 
We have taken notice above of his being ſeized at Milan, carried to Rome, and executed 
there [BJ. Here follows a compleat liſt of his works [C] (6). 


[A] By the epitaph hereunder.) "Twas written ſome 
years after by our Palearius ; and, by his order, in- 
{cribed on their monument. Mattheo Paleario, & 
Clare F anarillz, optimis parentibus ; & Elyſe, Fran- 
ciſcæ, Fanille Paleariis, ſororibus honeſtiſſimis Aonius 
Palearius poſuit mutato ſolo (1). 

[B] ... . and executed there.) He was condemn- 
en to be burnt, and the ſentence was accordingly 
executed in 1566, according to Thuanus. The Edi- 
tor of Actio in Pontifices in 1606, fixes his execution 
about the year 1558 ; but this cannot be exact, ſince 
Pope Pius V. was not elected till 1566. John James 
Friſius, in his continuation of Geſner's epitome, is 
alſo miſtaken in putting it as far back as the year 
1570. Bayle, who aſcribes this error to Simler, did 
not obſerve that the latter did not continue Geſner, 
but from the year 1545 till 1555, and conſequently 
that he could not ſpeak of things that happened fince. 
Palearius was burnt, but not alive, as is inſerted by 
Thuanus ; but after having been hanged and ſtran- 
gled, as Latinus Latinius, who was in Rome at the 
time of his execution, affirms, in the Iambicks he 
wrote againſt him, to which he was prompted by a 
very odd whim. Having ſeen a letter of James Sa- 
doletus, addreſſed to him, and directed to Antonio Pa- 
leario Verulano, he imagined that Palearius had, from 
an impious conſideration, preferred the word Aonius, 
in which the letter T, (the figure of the croſs) is not 
found; and imputed this to him, as a crime, as tho? 
he thereby gave an indication of his giving up the 
ſign of Chriſtianity ; not foreſeeing (adds this Wri- 
ter) that his contempt of this croſs would one day 
bring him to a fatal and infamous puniſhment. A 
childiſh thought, and unworthy of a man of ſenſe (2)! 

[C] Here follows a complete lift of his Works.) 1. De 


immortalitate Animorum libri tres. Lugduni. Gryphius 


1536, in 16% Palearius was ſo well pleaſed with 
this edition, that he wrote a letter of thanks to Gry- 
phius, which is inſerted among his epiſtles. This 
poem has born ſeveral impreſſions ſince ; and is in 


the collection of Palearius's works, which I ſhall 
mention hereafter. Some have imagined, but falſe- 
ly, that this book brought him to the ſtake, ſince 
there is not one erroneous tenet in it; fo far from it, 
that he therein very well eſtabliſhes the doctrine of 
the ſouls immortality, in oppoſition to Lucretius, 
for which reaſon Daniel Pareus annexed it to his edi- 
tion of that Poet, publiſhed by him at Frankfort in 
1631, 8vo. There are five imperfect hemiſticks in 
the courſe of theſe three books. Palearius perhaps 
left them ſo, to imitate Virgil ; but if this was his 
deſign, he imitated that famous Poet in nothing elſe, 
his verfification being no ways Virgilian. 2. Epi/- 
tolarum libri 4. Orationes, & de Animorum immortalitate 
libri tres. Lugduni. Sebaſl. Gryphius 1552, 8vo. It. 
Bafilee. It was printed twice in that city. . Bremæ 
1619, 12mo, and publiſhed by Matthias Martinius. 
There are 14 orations. The letters, though of no 
great importance, do nevertheleſs contain certain 
particulars of Palearius's life. 3. Actio in Pontifices 
Romanos & eorum afſeclas ad imperatorem Romanum, re- 
ges & principes Chriſtiane reipublice, ſummos Oecumenici 
Conſilii prefides conſeripta, cum de Concilio Tridenti Va- 
bendo deliberaretur. "Tis not known whether this 
piece made part of his accuſation, and contributed 
to his condemnation. 4. Poematia. This conſiſts of 
ſome poems, printed at Paris in 1576. 5. Aoi 
Palearii opera, Ad illam editionem, quam ipſe autor 
recenſuerat & auxerat excuſa, nunc novis acceſſionibus 
lacupletata. Amſtelodami 1696, 8vo. This edition 
containsall the pieces abovementioned ; and the edi- 
tions conſiſt only of two letters of Palearius, extracted 
from other collections, with five other letters written 
to him. The Editor has alſo given a preface, where- 
in a circumſtantial account is given of the Author's life. 
Ead. Opera Recenſuit & Diſſertationem de vita, fatis , 
& meritis Aonii 3 Frid. And. Halbaver. Jenæ 
1728, 8vo (3). 
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(3) From Pale- 
nd Niceron, ib. 


alſo meet with the following title; (4) Riblictheca 
Diahogo intitulato il Grammatico overo delle falſe Efercita- n,nchmiana, p. 
zioni delle ſcuole (de Aunio Pateario.) Perugia 1717 (4). 550. Lioſiæ 


PALINGE- 77 


PAL 44 


PALIN GENIUS (MARCELLUS) is very well known by a Poem divided into 
twelve books, and entitled Zodiacus vitæ [A]. He employed ſeveral years in compoſing 
it, and dedicated it to Hercules II. of Eſte, Duke of Ferrara. Opus noſtrum .. . . in 
duodecim libros digeſtum, 1 e annos elaboratum, Celſitudini tuæ donamus (a). Some 
ſay that he was phyſician to this Prince [BJ. Others rank him among the learned Lu- 
therans, to whom the Dutcheſs of Ferrara, Renata of France, gave a reception m her 
% See S-cen- Court, and honoured with her protection (b), 'Tis certain that Palingenius ſpoke with 


(a) Epift Dedic. 


— . prodigious freedom againſt the Friars, and the abuſes of the Church, which is the reaſon 


224. num, f of his being inſerted in the Index Librorum prohibitorum (c), as a Lutheran Heretick of 
on Schaltetass the firſt claſs. ['Tis expreſt as follows in the Index. Marc. Palingenius, natione Italus, 
Annals, p. 143: pocta Lulheranus. Now this relates to his perſon, and not directly to his work, which 
7c) e- 763. abounds with reflections that ſavour much more of impiety than of hereſy, Theſe words 
edit. 1657, folio» of Bayle, A Heretick of the firſt Claſs, confine too much the true title of this firſt claſs, 

which extends to impious books, as well as thoſe of an heretical caſt. For inſtance, we 
* From the te- therein ſee the works of Rabelais, Fc. and the title is as follows; Authorum damnate 
2 b Memoria opera *.) This even related that his body was dug up and burnt, upon pretence 
Bayie's Dictiona- Of his being a Heretick [C]. [ Lilius Giraldus, the only eye-witneſs to the incident in 
ry, Tom- . p. queſtion, does not ſpeak of hereſy but of impiety: Poſt eius mortem in ejus cines ſævitum eſt 
MM) a ., ob impietatis crimen H.] Nevertheleſs, he declared himſelf a good Catholick in the cloſe of 
+ lem, his Dedication 3 he ſubmitting all his opinions to the cenſure of the Church [DJ]. They 

are of ſuch a nature that all of them cannot be pleaſing to the Proteſtants. e ſometimes 

carries too far the objections ſtarted by the ſcoffers at Religion, and exhibits them in ſuch 

a manner as ſhews he did not condemn them. This circumſtance excepted, his Zodiac 


contains good things; and is a truly philoſophical ſatyr againſt immorality and falſe prejudi- 
ces 


= 


3% 


[4] He is wery well known by a poem divided into © for his excellency, gave me reaſon to hope that 
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twelve books, and entitled, Zodiacus vitæ.] Hoc eff 
de hominis vita, fludio, ac moribus optime inflituendis, 
libri XII. Each of theſe books is intitled from one 
of the ſigns of the Zodiac. I doubt not but this is 
the reaſon why our author calls himſelf Poeta Stella- 
tus. [This is a miſtake, Palingenius aſſuming the 
„From the rem. name of Stellatus, becauſe he was born in Stellada, 
Tom. 4. p. 969. in the Dukedom of Ferrara *.] The elder Scali- 
added to the Pa- ger (1) has ſtrongly cenſured, and, in my opinion, 
ris edition of very juſtly, the little conformity there is between the 
Bayle's Dit. ſubjects of each book, and the qualities of the ſigns 


my addreſſing you would not be diſagreeable ; he 
<< beſtowing the higheſt elogiums on that learning, 
% humanity, and munificence ; and 'tis certain that 
* No one can be more fully perſuaded of the truth of 
his words than I am. I therefore, Sc.“ I am to 
obſerve that he is not in the catalogue of phyſici- 
ans who have been Poets, compiled by Bartholi- 
nus. 
[C] *Tis even related that his body wvas dug up and 
burnt, upon pretence of his having been a Heretick.) I 
have read this in Melchior Adamus : Edidit præterea, 


ie of the Zodiac, which is the title of the work. I ſays he (5), ſpeaking of Chriſtopher Wirſungus, (5) Melchior, 
3 aging by” ſhall obſerve, by the way, that Barthius wrote a Po- Marcell: Palingenii Stellatenſis ( cujus cadaver, propter Adam. in Vitis 
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(2) Printed at rant. He has divided it into twelve books, each of 
1 mm which is entitled from one of the ſigns of the Zodi- 
N ack. He did not trouble himſelf to obſerve any 
conformity between the ſubje&s of each book, and 
the virtue of which is aſcribed to each of thoſe 
twelve conſtellations. 
[B] Some ſay that he was phyſician to this Prince.] 
(3) In the title of This is affirmed by Scævola Sammarthanus (3), which 
bis French tran- I dare not deny; but ſhall content myſelf with ſay- 
flation of ſome ing, that our Poet was not known to the Duke of 
22 n Ferrara, when he dedicated his book to him; he 
ingenius, cited . X . _ - a 
by Du Verdier declaring in his Dedication, that tame informing him 
Vau Privas, of this Duke's erudition, he had preſumed to wait 
Bibloth, Fran- upon him, after the hopes, which Braſavolus had 
exe, P. $42, given him, of meeting with a favourable reception. 
Quid mihi cum principe qui alienis ocalis videt ? ore le- 
quitur aliens ? illum wolo qui per fe poſit curvim diſcer- 
nere redto: cui non aufint maligni homines dicere candida 
de nigris, & de candentibus atra. Talem igitur cam te 
ee omnes predicent, Dux illuſtriſſ. audacter ad te pro- 
fedtus ſum : ea maxime quod Antonius Muſa Braſawolus, 
wir ſingulari doctrina integritateque conſpicuus, qui excel- 
lentiam tuam fideliſſime colit, mihi de te ſpem optimam 
attulit : qurppe qui doctrinam, humanitatem, liberalitatem- 
que tuam mirifice apud me commendavit. Cujus verbis 
tantum habeo fidei, quantum dici palit. Ego igitur ſua- 
(4) Paling. Epi, dente, Ec. (4), i. e. * Wherefore ſhould 1 addreſs a 
U. dicat. «- Prince, who fees with other's eyes, and ſpeaks with 
„ other's ears? I wanta Prince who is able, of him- 
« ſelf, to diſtinguith right from wrong; and in whoſe 
«« preſence ſpiteful men dare not call black white, 
« and white black. As therefore, moſt illuſtrious 
« Duke, you are univerſally proclaimed to be ſuch, 
„J have made bold to wait upon you; and was 
« eſpecially prompted to it, becauſe Antonius Muſa 
« Braſavolus, a Gentleman famous for his learnin 


and probity, who has the moſt faithful ref] 


MI 6. p. m. 731, em (2) in imitation of that in queſtion; and he en- pietatis doctrinam in Italia exhumatum concrematumgue Hbilgſcbor. p. 
5 732. titled it, Zodiacus vitæ Chriſtianæ; Satyricon plerague fuit) poemata dodtifjimis adjectis commentariis, i. e. 283. 
EL omnia vere ſapientice myſteria fingulari ſuavitate enar- We likewiſe publiſhed, with very learned notes, 


* the Poems of Marcellus Palingenius, whoſe body, 
* on account of his doctrines, was dug up in Italy 
and burnt.” : 

But I have a more authentick teſtimony than this ; 
Gyraldus, who lived in that age, and in the country 
where this ſcene paſſed, affirms that the aſhes of this 
Poet met with cruel treatment: Poff ejus mortem in 
ejus cineres ſe&vitum eft, ob impietatis crimen (6). 


the Church.) He confeſſes that, having cited the 
opinion of the Philoſophers, he perhaps had exhi- 
bited falſities, but that he is not reſponſible for this. 
"Twill be better to hear his own words. Si tamen in 
tanto opere aliquid forte reperitur quod a noftra religione 
aliguantum diſſentire videatur, mihi minime imputandum 
cenſeo. Nam dum aliguando de rebus Philoſopbicis loquor, 
diverſorum philoſophorum opintones refero, preſertim Pla- 
tonicorum. Quæ ft falſe ſunt, non ego, ſed ipſi repre- 
hendi debent : cum mea fit intentio, a Catholica fide nun- 
quam declinare. Quo circa in omnibus que ſcripſi, or- 
thodoxe Ecclefie me humiliter fubjicis : ejuſſue cenſuram, 
ut virum Chriſtianum decet, libenter accipio (7), i. e. 
« Nevertheleſs, if any particulars ſhould be found 
in ſo large a work, chat may ſeem to differ in 
« {ſome little meaſure from our religion, methinks 
this ſhould not be imputed to me. For ſometimes, 
« in treating of philoſophical ſubjects, I cite the 
opinions of various Philoſophers, particularly of 
« the Platoniſts: but if theſe are falſe, it is not I 
« who ought to be reproved, but they; it being my 
intention, never to deviate ſrom the Catholick 
« Faith. Hence I willingly ſubmit whatever I have 
„ writ to the orthodox Church; and receive with 
„ willingneſs, and in ſuch a manner, as becomes a 
„ Chriſtian, its cenſure.” The inquifition, after 
ſuch a declaration, could not juſtly proſecute his 
perſon, nor declare him a Heretick : this ſtigma 

| , ought 


(6) Gyrald. de 
Peet. ſuor. tempors 


[D] He ſabmitting all his opinions to the cenſure of Dial. a. p. ms 


(7) Paling . Epi. 
» Dedicat, 


—_——— ——  —  — 
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d) See Baillet, 

ugemens ſur les 
Poetes, num. 
1259. 


25 the rem. 


P AL 
dies (d). 


with a Commentary (e). *Tis a little ſtrange, that a Poet of ſo much merit ſhould be ſo 
little mentioned in the great number of elogiums which the Italians have publiſhed on 
the writers of their nation; but this probably is owing to his having been thought a 
heretick. However this be, his life is but little known. He was Naudæu's favourite 
author, 

A certain learned man is of opinion, that Marcellus Palingenius is a fictitious name, un- 
der which Marſillius Ficinus is diſguiſed. [ «+ Bayle ſhould have faid without the leaſt 
« heſitation, that the learned man hinted at by him was ſtrangely miſtaken. Ficinus, 
« born in 1433, died 1499. Palingenius dedicated his Zodiacus vitæ to Hercules of 
« Fſte, the ſecond of that name, Duke of Ferrara, who had not that title till 1534- 


This Poem has born a numberleſs multitude of impreſſions [E]; but I do not 
find that any perſon was acquainted with that which Chriſtopher Wirſungus publiſhed, 
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1096, and writ ſioned his loſing his head on a ſcaffold. 
y a gentleman of him, except that we find an abridgment of his life, prefixed to the new tranſlation of his 


% Beſides, he there mentions Clement VII. viz, at the cloſe of the tenth Book 


.... +. * Sed nunc ſummus parat arma Sacerdos 
“ Clemens, Martinum cupiens abolere Lutherum.” | 


He ſtrengthens his conjecture from a paſſage in which Ficinus declares he had two fathers, 
viz. Ficinus a phyſician, and Coſmo de Medicis, and that he ſprung from the former, 


( f) Ficinus, 


Ile STOOD 


* [dem ibid. 


ig. Dedicats and was regenerated by the latter: Se duos habuiſſe patres, Ficinum Medicum, & Coſinum 


ad Laurent. Me- 


een Tie 4 Medicen; ex illo natum, ex iſto renatum (Y). | a 
Vita, Tom. 1. not the name of the family of the Author of Zodiacus vitæ, but a name turned into Greek 
However, I cannot think that the work in queſtion was 


writ by Ficinus, on account of the proſecution which Gyraldus informs us was carried on 


BPO after the cuſtom of thoſe times. 
Gde. againſt the aſhes of the author of this Poem (g.) 


ought to have fallen, at moſt, on his doctrine; for a 
man is condemned for obſtinacy, not error. [ Had the 
« affair related only to ſome particular tenet or opi- 
nion, with regard to which Palingenius had declared 
« before-hand, that he ſubmitted to the Church. 
« Bayle's reflection might be juſt : but we have rea- 
«« ſon to conſider, as fallacious, the ſort of ſubmiſ- 
« fion made by a man who teaches impiety, c. 
% Bayle himſelf does not deny but that he was juſtly 
« ſuſpeted of impiety. He ſometimes, (ſays he) car- 
« ries too far the objefions flarted by the ſeoffers at 
« Religion, and exhibits them in ſuch a light as ſhews he 
« did not condemn them. To this I add, that he de- 
« livers, without the leaſt ſcruple, the doctrine of 
« Fpicurus. in this third book, and elſewhere. Ni- 
1 „ cholas Bourbon + the Poet, having read Palinge- 
Ua in the lech „ niuss Zodiac immediately after its publication, 
Yo i 23 "pip 
« ſoon diſcovered the impious principles of the au- 
« thor ; and for this reaſon he xy in the verſes he 
* addrefſed to him (ad Palingenium Pottam : ) 


« Duid ſentiam dicam : ingenium admiror tuum, 
« Et laude diligentiam ; 
&« Sed oft aliguid, quod ſcire ex te, quad & tibi 


* Dixifſe in aurem pervelim.” 


« See Bourbon's Nuge, Lib. VIII. (131. of Gry- 

7 Ar = — « phius's edition of 1538.“ 
preg: rnd „„ [EI + This poem has born a numberleſs multitude of 
Bayle's Dict. impreſſions.) The Authors of Index Librorum prohibito- 
| rum, quote that of Baſil 1537, and obſerve that it 
followed that of Italy ; but do not inform us either 
of the- year, or the place where this was printed 
(8). I make uſe of that of 1569, 8ve, where we nei- 
ther have the Printer's name, nor the name where 


printed. There is a large index, which had been 


'2) The ſame 
may be ſaid of 
Geſner and his 
Epitomiſers. 


2) Printed at 
Amſterdam 


. Divortio Celeſte (a). 


(4) Mr. Brodeau d' Oy ſeoille, then Counſellor in the parliament of Metz, and afterwards Lieutenant-General in the Bailiwick of 
Tours, grandſon of the Commentator of Louet. He undertook this tranſlation, as a ſpecimen of the progrels he had made in the 
Italian, which he had been learning ſome months. REM. CRI. 


Here follows the life of this Author, extracted immediately from the Italian. 
c PALLAVICINO (FERRANTE) a witty writer in the 17th Century, was the 
ſon of Marquis Pallavicino, a Nobleman of conſiderable diſt inction, and of an illuſtrious 
family [A] in Piacenza (a) in Italy. He gave, from his infancy, the ſtrongeſt indications 


fo) Placentia, 


PALLAVICINO (FERRANTE, author of ſome ſatyrical writings, which occa- 
I have nothing to add to what Moreri ſays of 


I could eaſily believe that Palingenius is 


printed before in the edition of 1537, as Geſner ob- | 
ſerved (9). [“ Bayle wrote in too indeterminate a (9) In Nb. | 
manner, in ſaying, this poem has borne a number- © lo 498. B 
&« leſs multitude of impreſſions. By the way, the firſt * 
* edition is rather of 1536 ; the ſecond taken notice 

of by Bayle, is of 1537. The Author ſeems not 

* to have lived much after that date, as appears 

* from what Gyraldus ſays, who wrote about 1543. 

« (x)]” His Epitomiſer does not mention Wirſungus's () From the re- 
Commentary, neither under the word Palingenius, * og 
nor Wirſungus, Moreri affirms, that this work , ſages. 
has been tranſlated into French, and other languages. La 

Croix du Maine obſerves only, that Scævola Sammar- 

thanus having publiſhed a tranſlation of part of this 

Author, promiſed to do the whole. His words are 

as follow: As he has ſhewn by his finely poliſhed imita- 

tions of the learned Italian poet Marcellus Palingenius, 

whom he has tranſlated in ſo graceful a manner, that 

this has kept many from ſetting about it, «who before had 

reſolved to give a werfion of it in our language. He (io) La Croix 
promiſes to continue the whole tranſlation of Palingenius's = Maine, Bi- 
Lodiac ; but has hitherto printed only part of it, with the wiſe 1 7 agg 
reft of the French poems, <which he has entitled, His firſt * 
Works, containing four books of imitations and tranſlations, 
collected from various Greek and Latin Poets, printed in (17) r . 
Paris by Frederick Morel, anno 1569 (10). Du Verdier Spee Fran- 
agrees with this; he ſaying, that Scævola Sammar- %%, p. 453- 
thanus publiſhed & collection of ſeveral diſcourſes, extract- 

ed from the Zodiacus of the life of Marcellus Palingenius, (12) He wrote 
Phyfician to the Duke of Ferrara, and tranſlated, by ſome poems, and 
him, into French werſe (11). Moreri would have been — rao Fo 
a little puzzled, had any perſon aſked him which 4acus ite. Mo. 
were the reſt of the poems of this Italian Author reri, under the 
(12). [I have met with the following edition of Word Palingene. 
Palingenius's poem ; Palingenii, Marcelli, Zodiacus 
vitae, emendatus & auctus. Rotterdam 1722 (+)]. 
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IA] Yhoſe family was illuſtrious.) An Author of his well known, that it wants no encomiums ; and that, 
e obſerves, that the family of the Pallavicini is ſo perhaps, one of its leaſt prerogatives, is, its having 
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{1) opere ſeelte 
di Ferrante Pal- 
lawvicino, Di au- 
ovo riſtampato, 
&c. In his Life 


prefixed, p · 1. 


(the pages are 
not marked.) 
Villa franca, 
1673, lzmo. 


(2) Ibid, p. 4. 


(3) Idem, ibid. 


{4) Ibid. p. 3+ 


P A 


of an exalted genius. Having made a great pro 


1 
greſs in the elements of learning; he was 


ſent by his parents (more perhaps for the intereſt of his family than from his own inclina- 
tion) to a Monaſtery, where he improved very much in learning and piety; and raifed the 


higheſt ex 


cpeRtations of himſelf [B]. But afterwatds engaging, by his own inclination, and 
the ſolicitation of others, in compoſitions of a dangerous kind, that were unworthy of 
his family and profeſſion, he paved the way to vice | 


The firſt cauſe of his diſgrace 


was an intrigue in which he was engaged with a girl in Venice [DJ. About this time, 
more for the ſake of lucre, than from a love for writing, (the bookſellers paying a high 


price for his manuſcripts) he compoſed ſeveral works, and amon 
Svaligiato, or the Courier robbed of his Mail [ 


g others his Corriero 
EJ. He at laſt get an opportunity of 


travelling into Germany, with Duke Amalfi, under the character of his Chaplain, He 
lived near ſixteen months with this Duke; and imbibed by the great liberty allowed in 


that country, a greater freedom, both in his life and writi 
(from Germany) very much diſguiſed in his face by the Evil, contracted either 


ngs. Being returned to Venice; 


the 


ſtoves of that country, or his intrigues wich the women, he reſolved to new model his 


Corriero Svaligiato, and enlarge it with many 


new letters and diſcourſes [F J. Bur, giv- 


ing his manuſcript to Francis Picenini a bookſeller, he was betray'd, and ſoon thrown 
into priſon [G], where he lay fix months; and being releaſed from it, threw off the reli 
gious habit, and ſkulked privately up and down, The Nuneio Vitelli, prompted either 


by revenge, or at the inſtigation of his ſuperiors, got Pallavicino to leave Italy [H] with 


been incorporated among the Venetian Nobility, 
merely on account of its merit. Ne ci fermeremo 
0G tefſer encomii alla nobilita del ſuo naſcimento, e 
fſendo coft divoulgati i faſti della illuſtriſſima Caſa Palla- 
wicina, che Pefſere i chiariſſimi Antenati di Ferrante aſ- 
ceſs per ſolo merito & opere eccelſe all acguiſto della Nobilia 
enetiana, e forſe una delle ſue minori eccellenze e 


ative (1). 

15 Raiſed the higheſt enpectationt of himſelf.) Here 
he paſſed his life very happily, and with great ap- 
plauſe : and was thought to bid very fair for making 
a conſpicuous figure in eloquence (2). 

C. . . fo devote himſelf to wice.) Being now im- 
merled in the pleaſures of ſenſe, and paſſionately fond 
of fame, it is no wonder that the fire of his youth ſhould 
hurry him on to deſtruction. And being often fore- 
warned of this by an intimate friend, he uſed to ex- 
cuſe himſelf, by ſaying, that Venus had naturally a 
mighty aſcendant over great genius's. And with re- 
gard to the licentiouſneis of his writings, he uſed to 
aſcribe it to the caſt of the age, and of his friends; 
as though it would not have been poſlible for him to 

ulate his inclinations agreeably to the dictates of 

ſon ; and to indulge his thirſt after fame, and 
pleaſe his friends, without endangering his own 
life 


ife (3). | 

D] 4n intrigue in which he was. with a 
10 5, Venice.) He had obtained mT 
ral, to go into France, and pretended to ſet out for 
that country; but ſo far from it, he did not once 
leave the city abovementioned (inchanted by the love 
of a young woman) but lived privately there ; and 
having too ready a talent at inventing fctions, he im- 
poſed upon his friends, to whom he often wrote let- 
ters, containing feigned relations of his travels thro' 
the provinces of France; informing them, at the 
ſame time, of the ſeveral things tranſadted in that 
court, which he learned from the advices of many 
conſiderable perſons, with whom he then correſpond- 
ed. Hara egli attenuto licenza dai ſus general di 
paſſare in Francia ; ma come guellh, che witurva incate- 
nato dall amor d una giovane in Yenetia, non mai parti 
aa quella citta (nella quale ſi trattenne allora quaſi in- 
to) non che dall Italia, come che efftndo di feliciſ- 

fon o ingegno nel inventar delle fawele, facefſe travede- 
re la religione, e mondo ſerivenda continue lettere à di- 
werſi Amici, co quali $intendeva, con la favolgia relatiane 
a ſuoi finti viaggi per tutte te incie di Francia; 


e con vori e certi awvifi de ſucceyſi 4 quella gran Carre, 
chegli veniuano eriti da fogh ſegreti di Penannaggi 
tiabemma (4). 


LE] Hi Corriero Svaligiato.] This as a collection 
of letters, moſtly of a ical kind; the hint of 
which was ſuggeſted to him, and which proved the 
chief cauſe of his ruin. He, at firſt, gave this work 
ſuch a caſt, as could — much offence, except to 
the Spaniards, againſt hom he w exa ei- 


oggeſtions of 


ther from his on inclination, or the 
others ; or from a ſpirit of rivalſhip with Count della 


Vor, VIII, 


hniſhed at preſs 


telli ; who 


one 


Rocca, Embaſſador from his Catholic Majeſty, who 
being a Gentleman of wit and fine parts, uſed to 
take a delight in engaging in literary diſputes with 
the learned Italians; he eeping a preſs in his own 
houſe, where he uſed to print bo 


* * 
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the —_— 
and anſwers (5). This work in queſtion was licenſed (5) Idem, ibid. 


by the Inquifitors ; but falling into the hands of the 
Secretary of the Republic of Venice, who at that 
time was the Licenſer of books, he could not be pre- 
vailed upon to give his imprimatur, though great in- 
tereſt was employed for that purpoſe, but would ne- 
ver return the manuſcript ; which exaſperated our 
Pallavicino to ſuch a degree, that he would have 
then ruined himſelf, by his raſh deſigns, had he not 
been reſtrained by his friends (6). 

[F} . . to new model his Corriero Svaligiato.] As 
he ſtill harboured the ſtrongeſt reſentment againſt 
the Secretary of the Republick, for not returning him 
his manuſcript; and was diſguſted at the Faria 
*, at that time all powerful in Rome, becauſe 
endeavoured, at the inſtigation of the Jeſuits, to 
cauſe all his manuſcripts to be forbid the preſs ; he 
took this fatal opportunity to diſcharge his rancour 
againſt his ſuppoled enemies (7). 

© giving bis manuſcript to Francis Picenini.] 
This Bookſeller undertook to get the manuſcript 
printed ſecretly, by a brother of his; but at the ſame 
time he was betrayed by a learned Italian who pre- 
tended to be his friend. This man, being a ſpy, in- 
formed againſt him to the Arch - biſhop Vatelli, then 
the Pope's Nuncio in Venice, juſt as the work was 
At the ſame time he went to the 
Bookſeller, to whom he repreſented the great ha- 
zard he ran in keeping thoſe books by him; and 
thereupon bought the whole impreflion, which he af- 
ter ſold with vety great profit to himſelf. Up- 
on the complaints made by the Nuncio abovementi- 
oned, Pallavicino was impriſoned (8). 

[H] He gat Pallavicino to leave Italy.) In the 
mean time, a war broke out between the Barberini 
and the Duke of Parma; when Pallavicino, eith 
to recover the favour of that Prince, who was diſ- 
pleaſed at ſome things our author had publiſhed in 
+636, or to revenge himſelf on thoſe whom he ima- 
gined had .cauſed his impriſonment, wrote the Baci- 


nata per le Api Barberini, or tinkling inſtrument, to call 


together the Barbarine Bees. This piece was written 
on occaſion of Pope Urban VIII. his declaring war 


againſt the Duke of Parma; and by the date of the 


Ledication appears to have been compoſed in 1642. 
Our author was ſo imprudent as to dedicate it, in 
terms of the higheſt contempt, to the Nuncio Vi- 
finding, that little notice was taken of his 
complaints againit Pallavicino, employed, by means 


of a conſiderable bribe, one Charles Morfu, a French- 
man, of a vile character, but who pretended to paſs 
for a Gentleman, to i 


n{nare him. And now the 


traitor uſed his utmoſt endeavours to inſinuate himſelf 


into Pallavicino's friendſhip, and at laſt exhorted 
him to go with him to France, where he declared 


EK K 


that 


(6) Idem, ibie. 


they „ Pope Urban 


VIII. and his 
nephews. 


(7) Idem, ibid, 


(8) Ibid. p. 4 
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one Morfu, who ſet out firſt for Geneva, to the great ſatisfaction of his deluded compa- 
nion, who intended to get ſome of his works printed in that city [7] : but inſtead of 
conducting him to Paris, he went towards Avignon, where, croſſing a little river, they 


* Officers under were ſeized by a company of Sbirri “, upon pretence of their carrying contraband goods, 


the Prevot. 


and confined : however, the traitor was diſcharged ſoon after, and rewarded in a very li- 
beral manner. As for Pallavicino, he was thrown into priſon ; and being ſtrictly exa- 
mined with regard to ſome compoſitions of his found upon him, he made a very artful 
defence. However, neither his cunning, nor the arguments he employed could avail, 
the ſentence of his condemnation being already come from Rome; ſo that he was to be 
brought to a trial only for form-ſake. Pallavicino was confined in a dark dungeon; but he 
ingratiated himſelf ſo well into the goaler's favour, that he allowed him wax candles from 
time to time, that he might amuſe himſelf with reading. But our Author, who had 
another deſign in view, getting together a great many of thoſe tapers, one night ſet fire 
to the priſon-door, in hopes of thereby having an opportunity of eſcaping z but not ſuc- 
ceeding, he was confined much cloſer than before, and treated with greater inhumanity than 
he deſerved. When he had been impriſoned about a year, he was brought out; and having 
defended himſelf with great ſtrength, imagined he ſhould be ſet at liberty, and had be- 
gun a whimſical piece on Melancholy: yet ſo unhappy was his fate, that he was ſentenced 
to die, and accordingly loſt his head on a ſcaffold, in the flower of his age 37 ]. Here- 
under is a catalogue of his ſelect works [L]. He was a fine genius, and had a great faci- 
lity in writing [MJ]. Notwithſtanding the fame of his works, he uſed yet to ſpeak mo- 
deftly enough of himſelf ; but could never be prevailed upon to flatter any great man, 
upon his compoſitions. His own works were frequently tinctured too ſtrongly with envy, 
malice, and gall. He made but a mean figure in converſation ; and, when in company of 
perſons of worth and diſtinction, he often would retire to a corner of the room, and ſeem 

uite wrapt up in thought; he never exerting his wit and humour, after his return from 
— but when in company with ſome mean woman. A circumſtance which ſtaggered 
him in his principles, was, his diſputing upon the Chriſtian Religion and Divine Providence, 
with a German officer who was broke upon the wheel. The author from whom theſe 
particulars are extracted, affirms that our Pallavicino did not write I Divortio Celeſte N 


that his ſortune would be made, by means of the 
uncommon encouragment which, he ſaid, Cardinal 
Richelieu gave to men of letters. The better to co- 
lour the deceit, he ſnewed our author feigned letters 
from this Cardinal; inviting him to France, and 
expreſſing a deſire he had to eſtabliſh in Paris, an 
Academy for the Italian tongue, under the direction 
of Pallavicino, _ at that * py indeed he 
enerally was by his t profuſeneſs, without 
5 I the . upon Morfu's ad- 
vancing him ſome money. And now Pallavicino, 
faſcinated by the prof of future gain, ſuffered 
himſelf to be ed like an ox to the ſlaughter, 
whitherſoever the traitor thought proper. He left 
Venice very much againſt the advice of all his 
friends, and went to Bergamo, where he ſpent a few 
days with ſome of his relations, by way of giving 
ſome recreation to Morfu. Allaciato il Pallavicino 
dalle funi de queſia compitezza di tratto, e liberalita di 
mano, i laſeis tranſportare, quaſi pecora al macellb, 
dou'egli wolle. Riſolvette per tanto con diſguſto di tutti 
i ſuoi Amici, à quali non piaceva punto queſta ſua prat- 
rica, la partenza da Venetia, & paſſato a Bergamo vi 
i trattenne qualche giorne appreſſo alcuno ſuoi parenti per 
dare un poco di ricreatione, e offervare i ſuoi audamenti 
@ Carhb (9). 
[7] 7 get ſome of his works printed at Geneva.] 
He had not been permitted to print them in Italy, 
either from the indignation which the Eccleſiaſticks 
conceived againſt him, or on account of the ſubjects 
of them. "Theſe pieces were /a Bucata, le Lettere 
delle beſtie, i ragionamenti .de Beati, la riſpaſta all Anti- 
bacinata del Padre Tomaſo, with ſome centuries of 
love letters, and other compoſitions ; but theſe, and 
their author, periſhed in Avignon. | 
[X] Loft his head. on a ſcaffold.) Such was 
his end, an end unworthy of his birth and profeſſion, 
which yet had always been foretold him by his inti- 


(ro) Ibid, p 7. mate friends (10). 


[L] A catalogue of his works.) They now lie be- 
fore me, and conſiſt of two volumes in 12mo, print- 
ed at Villafranca in 1673. Vol. I. contains, La Pu- 


dicitia Schernita. La rettorica delle puttane. Il Divortio 


Celefle. Il Corriere foaligiato, and the continuation 
of it. In Vol. II. are, 2 1! Dia 8 tra 
due foldati del Duca di Parma. gratia del Conte 
FOkere. La Rete di Vulcano. 2 Vigilia 


I. and II-. and a letter written by our author during 
his laſt impriſonment. 

M] He coat a fine genius, and had a great facility in 
writing.) Till he corrupted himſelf by the com- 
merce of mean, leud women, and the evil practices 
of wicked perſons of the other ſex, he - wrote pieces 
worthy of immortality. Though he did not ſpend 
much time and pains in compoling, or reviſing what 
he had writ, (he frequently ſending to preſs the firſt 
exertions of his fancy) yet nature had yiven him ſo 
noble a vein of eloquence, which he had greatly 
improved by the peruſal of the beſt authors in his 
juvenile ſtudies, and by converſation, that his firſt 
thoughts were equal to the moſt laboured compoſi- 
tions. Era weramente Ferrante per natura, e per arte 
un grande ingegno, e in a che non fi ſuth f + li 
amori de femine vulgari, e l cattive prattiche di — 4s 
di poco buona conſtienza ſcriſſe opere degne dell' immor- 
talita della fama. Che ſe bene egli non v applicaſſe gran 
fatto, nt fludio in comporle, ne fatica in ripuliarle, man- 
dando egli fovente alle flampe i primi abboxxi della ſua 
fantaſfia ; era nondimeno coi fortemente imbevato di una 
eloquenza naturale, accreſciuta dalle ofſervationi de bunu 
Autori aſſaggiati ne primi anni dt ſuoi fludii, e rafſodata 
dalla pratica delle coſe del Mondo, che anche 2 abboxzi 


riuſcivano pregiabili al pari delle altrui piu limate compo- 
fitioni (1 3 | 
LV] Did not write Il divortio celeſte.] The au- 


thor in queſtion obſerves, that this work was publiſh- 
ed during Pallavicino's impriſonment in Avignon. 
He declares farther, that though he frequently ſati- 
rized the actions of the eccleſiaſticks, he yet never 
ſpake any thing derogatory to their dignity, or the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome. "Fs urprizing 
(continues he) that ſome perſons ſhould be ſo igno- 
rant or ſo much prejudiced, as to believe it to — 
been written by our author, when there is as wide a 
difference between Pallavicino's works, and thoſe of 
the author in queſtion, as between a living maiden in 
the bloom of life, and a painted carcaſs, But the 

lick, who are guided by opinion rather than 
judgment, ſeeing this work aſcribed to him by the 
author of his ghoſt ( Animi di Ferrante) greedily 
ſwallowed down that falſhood. Nay, ſome people 
have been ſo ignorant, as to believe that many mean 
and infamous „ Publiſhed ſome years after his 


death, were written by him. E weramante una mara- 


(11) Idem, ibid. 
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We ſhall here give ſome account of this work [O]. He was of a mixed character [I; 
but a favourite of the Fair, one of whom was a great friend to him, during hisi mpriſon- 


ment in Venice [2 ]. 


lia, che fi trovino perſone, © tanto ignoranti © cot male 
8 che — ad intendere una co evi- 
dente . ; mentre fra b flile (per tacer daltro di 
quelh abbominato Diwvortio) e le opere di Ferrante fi vede 
guella differenza, che ſarebbe tra una giovane Donna 
viva e una cadavero dipinto. Ma il mondo, che vide 
I opinione più che di giudicio, veduto che Pautor dell Ani- 
ma di Ferrante, che tanto gli fi profeſſa partiale, gli ha 
tea col trattano gli Amici moderni) una macchia 
enorme ſul wolto della riputatione, fi Pha agevolmente bevuta 
gugſla menzogna ſenza farvi 4 confideratione alcuna. 
Anxi & tranſcorſa tanto oltre la traſcuraggine, e la im- 
pertinenza di molti ignoranti, che d altre qere ancora ſcan- 
dalgſiſime, che alcuni anni dopò la ſua morte ſono flate 

8 compoſilo e publicato, wogliono crederlo e predicarli Au- 
(12) Ibid. p. 9. pope (12). 

[O] Some account of this work.) Jeſus Chriſt ob- 
ſerving that the Church of Rome, his ſpouſe, was 
become a proſtitute to the luſts of many Roman Pon- 
tiffs, and particularly to Urban VIII. reſolves to di- 
vorce himſelf from her, and to cohabit no longer 
with an adultereſs. The motives which prompt him 
to this ſeparation are, her having leſſened his honour 
in the opinion of mankind ; her conſuming perpe- 
tually her ſubſtance, merely to ſatiate the rapacious 
appetites of thoſe who commit adultery with her ; 
and for the daily contempt brought on him, by the 
diſſolute actions which are committed in the moſt 
barefaced manner in his own family ; Rome being 
degenerated to a publick brothel. Divine juſtice 
being fully perſuaded of the validity of theſe reaſons, 
reſolves n the divorce. However, in order to 
proceed with its uſual circumſpection, and as an ex- 
ample to mankind, it reſolves firſt to cauſe an exact 
enquiry to be made into the conduct of the ſpouſe in 

ueſtion, and thereupon commands St. Peter to de- 
cend upon earth. Accordingly St. Peter viſits Lucca, 
Parma, Venice; and laſtly, the Eccleſiaſtical State, 
and the city of Rome, where being an eye-witneſs to 
the abuſes, and hearing, by the complaints of mul- 
titudes, of the diſſoluteneſs of the Church, he returns 
to heaven ; where the complaints of Chriſt being 
fully proved, the divorce is ſolemnly pronounced. 
From this. ſeparation of Chriſt from his ſpoule it 
follows, that no more lawful ſons are born, that is, 
men ſincerely good and holy; as, on the contrary, 
by the commerce in which ſhe had been engaged 
with adulterers, chriſtian baſtards ſprung, that 1s hy- 
pocrites, among whom are included the Jeſuits and 
others, who, under a ſpecious appearance of ſanctity, 
are the moſt” wicked and. perverſe generation upon 
earth. Immediately upon the publication of this 
divorce, Luther, Calvin, and others, go and offer 
their reſpective Churches to Chriſt, as a ſpouſe for 
him ; but Chriſt, calling to mind the injuries he had 
received from his Romith ſpouſe, reſolves to lead a 
life of celibacy, rather than marry among perfidious 


(a) Hieron. Ra- 
guza, Elx. Sicu- 
lorum, p. 33+ 

(%) Jovius. Elo- 
Zior, cap. 12. p. 
33s 


() Hence he is 
called by ſome 
writers, Antoni- CTOWNS. 


[A] He afterwards was Secretary to Alphonſo King 
of Naples, and his principal man of letters.) This we 
may gather from the following words of Paulus Jovi- 
us; Panhormita Alphonſo adhefut, ſecretioris ſcrinii ma- 
giſier, & fludiorum, expeditionumgue omnium terra marigue 
(1) Paulus Jov. tuus comes (1) i. e. Panormita devoted him- 
clog, cap. 12. p. *. ſelf to Alphonſo, whoſe Secretary he was, and the 
33˙ „ companion of his ſtudies; and attended him per- 

« petually in all his « itions both by ſea and 
(2) Citation (24) © land.“ See the remark [C] of the article of that 
of the article Prince (2) ; and add to it, it you judge proper, the 


— 


Nar LEG (Al- following pa 


phcaſo.) 


e of Jovianus Pontanus : Rex Al- 
fonſus flatim poſt prandium, vel Antonium Panhormi- 
3 | 


« 


mortals. The whole is divided into thret parts. The 

firſt treats of the diſſolute practices of the adultereſs ; 

the ſecond of the baſtards of the Church of Rome; 

and the third of the afſembly of the other Churches | 

at the Nuptials of Chriſt (13). We are to ob- (13). See It Di- 

ſerve, that only the firſt book is publiſhed. Mr. de e in 

la Monnoye affirms, that thoſe who aſſert that Ferrante broth 

Pallavicino is the author of the Diwvortio Celefte, are 22882 

certainly miſtaken. See Colomefius's Bibliotheque , 

Choiſie. Edition of 1731. p. 364% I 4 
P] He was à mixed character.] He was of ſo rs edit. of Bayle's 

careleſs and profuſe a temper, that had he poſſeſſed Dia. 1734 

an immenſe eſtate, he would have ſpent it all. He Tom. 4. p. 969. 

was never engaged in a virtuous $41 being in- 

flamed to a 2 degree with the love of the 

meaneſt proſtitutes. On the other ſide, no one could 

be more fincere and faithful in his friendſhips. No 

man was ever a greater prey to treachery : inſomuch 

that when, upon his releaſe out of priſon in Venice, 

he was told that a wretch had betrayed him, he 

could never be prevailed upon to believe it, but 


cried; « How can this be; fince he declared him- 


« ſelf my friend, and I made him privy to all my 
concerns? Come pus effer queſto, ſe mi faceva Þ Ami- 
* co, e io gli communicava tutti i miei intereſſi (14) ?” (14) His Life 
"Twas his cuſtom, whilſt he wore a religious habit, — hs 
to ſtudy or write two or three hours in bed everß f. 
morning. The reſt of the day he uſed to ſpend ei- 

ther in the company of his male friends, or with 

ladies (15). Ps 

But after he had entirely left the monaſtick life, (5) 4. f. #2 
upon pretence of ſecuring himſelf from the artifices 
and ſnares of his enemies, he lived in a very irregu- 
lar manner; he diſcovering either through — 
or caprice, a ſilly taciturnity or inflexibility that ſa- 
voured more of the Stoick than the Chriſtian : 
whence it is difficult to determine, whether vice 
or virtue were moſt predominant in him : ſo true it 
is, that nothing is perfect in this world; it being of- 
ten found, that perſons of a ſuperior genius act worſe 
than the reſt of mankind, to the great ſcandal of 
weak minds. Com & pur vero, che non fi trovi in 
queſta dita mortale coſa alcuna intieramente compita ; # 
avenga ſovente, che quelli, che poſſiedono migliore ingegno 
degli altri huomini rieſcano nelle proprie attioni, con ſcan- 
dah de ſemplici, peggiori de gli altri huomini (16). 

[2 ] One of his miſtreſſes was a great friend to him 
during his impriſonment in Venice.] Though his con- 
duct was far from amiable, yet his prodigality and 
licentiouſneſs even won him the affection of a great 
number of women. The miſtreſs in queſtion, ſeein 
him, when confined, abandoned by moſt of his 
friends and patrons, not only ſupported him; but 
was the firſt who found means to convey letters to 
him, by which ſhe gave him ſuch informations as 
enabled him to make a-proper defence, and to reco- 
ver his liberty (17). 


(16) Ibid. p. 10. 


(17) dem, ibid 


PANORMITA (ANTHONY), a native of Palermo in mow AYP voca deſcended 
from the family of the Beccatelli (b), which had long been renowned in 
one of the moſt learned men of the 15th Century. 
larity and knowledge, he went and offered his ſervice to Philip Duke of Milan, who re- 
ceived him with great teſtimonies of friendſhip and munificence, 
hiſtory, and read publick Lectures, for which he had an annual ſtipend of eight hundred 
He afterwards was ſecretary to Alphonſo King of Naples, and his principal 
us Bononia. 0 man of letters [A]. The literary quarrels, 


ogna (c), was 
ing a perſon valuable for his regu- 


He inſtructed him in 


in which he was engaged with Laurentius 
8 Valla, 


tam, vel e doftis aliguem audiebat, ut gui dignum judi- 

caret animum quoque cibo ſuo poſt paſlum corporis — 

ciendum ee (3), i. e. It was the cuſtom for Kin Þ 

« Alphonſo to hear immediatly after dinner, the dis (3) 3 
courſes of Anthony Panormita, or of ſome other p. 143. apud 

« learned man; he being of opinion, that the mind Leonard Nicode- 
«« ought to be indulged its proper nouriſhment, after mum, Addrz. 
the body had been fed.” I mult obſerve, that this 2 8 
Prince gave Panormita letters of naturalization, and e e 
made him a denizon of Naples; he likewiſe appoint- 
ed him his Counſellor, and Preſident of the Royal (4) Nicolo Top- 
Chamber (4). | WY pi, Bibhot, Na- 
[ B) He Polctana, p. 24+ 
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Valla, drew a numberleſs multitude of injurious invectives from both parties, which gave 
diverſion to their common enemies, He did not marry till he was in years LB]. 

when he took to wife a beautiful maiden, for whom he had an extreme affection, and had 

(4) Jovius, Zh- children by her who left poſterity (d). He was a very good humoured man (e); and 


gier, cap. 12. p. made the h or plazza in Naples famous of where many 
33. uſed to rod in order to converſe on a nuti 


perſons of wit and learning 
$ multitude of ſubjects with him. He 


(-) Inprimisfa- was the beſt Poet of his time; and received, from the Emperor Sigiſmund, the poetical © 


cetus. Faciut, 


a. Crown, with the antient ceremonies [ D]. 
fai, Hb. 3. p. 
E. 


[B] He did not marry till he was in years.) This is 
(5) Jov. Ehgior, Oblerved by Paulus Jovius ; Sener, ſays he (5), ux0- 
caps 12. p. 34. rem duxit —— ty wht — rg . a 
it quorum a ſoboles Ne . . © Fe 
WES in his advanced years, Arcella, whom he 
« tenderly loved ; and had children by her, who 
« left a virtuous poſterity.” The King being in- 
formed that Panormita was going to matry, was, at 
firſt, diſpleaſed with this deſign ; he ſuppoſing that 
it would not be poſſible for his Se to devote 
himſelf, at the ſame time, to his wife an his books, 
and by that means would no longer delight in ſtudy ; 
but hearing that the woman in queſtion was virtuous 
and handſome, he changed his opinion, imaginir 
that the ſweets of marriage would compenſate for 
thoſe of ſtudy. Panormita himſelf informs us of this 
particular. Cm audijjet Rex me uxorem efſe ducturum, 
primb improbavit, arbitratus de cetero literis fimul & 
uxori me qperam dare non poſſe, ac proinde vera ſolidag 
literarum ate cariturum. Sed cum mox audiſſet, 
me Leonaram liam virginem m, nobilem ac for- 
moſam duxiſſe, approbavit, * 1 hongfti 
6 \Panormita, git ſuavitatem in ponens (6). Lam of opint- 
4525 fFac- on . is * either of the Tran- 
7 2 NA ſcriber or Printer, and — * muſt _ Arce- 
ww x: Ham; for this woman's epitaph in Jovianus Pontanus's 
>< ag 5 Poems, is preceded b ho following title, Laure 
Arcehiee uxoris Antonii Panhormite (tamulus) [7). i. e. 
(7) Jovian. Pon- * The monument of Laura Arcelia, wife of Anthony 
tanus, Tumulor, 4 Panhormita.” I don't know whence Varillas ex- 
ho e trafted the following particulars, Anthony of Palermo 
: * * * * had been very temperate during the firſt ſeventy 
years of his life ; but in the ſeventy firſt, a beautiful young 
maiden of Naples, named Marcilla, fired him with a 
on, and turned his thoughts to marriage. He had 
ſeveral children by her ; and died, ten years after, with 
fo little pain and diſtrafion of mind, that he wrote his 
Varillas, own epitaph a little before he died (8). Varillas does 
2 not give us the true name of Panormita's miſtreſs ; 
Florence, p. 165* and ipoils, by too bold an hyperbole, what Paulus 
Jovius ſays, with regard to the time in which Panor- 
mita wrote his own epitaph : æger 1 diffidens in 
(9) Jovius, Elog» fupremo morbo hoc carmen compoſuit (9). This ſignifies 
cap. 14. p. 34 mo more than this, that Panormita wrote it in a fit of 
ſickneſs, which he j would be fatal to him, 
and which N ly was ſo. wg rt. rh 
vianus Pontanus to hint (10 t Panormita 
(10) Sethe aft and Ther dans Gans died almott at the fame Ge, 
2 we may ſuppoſe that Varillas is not miſtaken, with 
regard to Panormita's age; but he would be miſ- 
en, with reſpect to the duration of the marriage, 
ſince it is certain that Panormita married in Alphon- 
| ſo's'life time; and that this Prince died in 1458, and 
* From the re- 'Theodorus Gaza, twenty years after. [This 18 a miſ- 
ris edit. of Bayle's take; T heodorus Gaza dying in 1475 „ 
Dict. 1734. vol. He a, a. . . man . . . who made the porch or 


4 p- 969. piaxxa in Naples ] Jovianus Pontanus, his diſ- 
: * e, — cc in one of his dialo a Sicilian, 
(11) Jorian- „ Who aſks an inhabitant of Naples where this 


Pontanus, in Di- . . ay . . 
„ Antonius. is; furnam bone ciuis Antoniana eff porticus (11)? 
22 — The other mou” Antonium ne hoſpes requiris, an 
eam que ab ill porticus Antoniana dicitur ? i. e. 

« Stranger; do you want Anthony, or the 2 

« which is called from him ?” Here follows the re- 

made by the Sicilian, in which the Reader will 

ee the genius and caſt of Panormita's converſations, 
they:reſembling thoſe of Socrates. Et porticum ipſam 

age, & Anton:um widere cupio, audio enim dranis 

autem Anteniam quanquam muta dicit, plura:tamen ſciſ- 

citari qudas dacam folitum e nec tam s guar dicamur, 

 ditores wero-ipſor magi: wi 'ccujuſilam coram ques d 

(12) Idem, ibid. & dicauur plexes — gudm certos rerum 
7 1196» carum gue in queſtions verſentur (12). i. 6, L ſhauld 


Beſides, he was ſkilled in the Civil Law; 
| wrote 


* be glad both to know the porch and to ſee Antho- 
% ny; for I am informed, that men of learning aſ- 
ſemble there every afternoon. Anthony himſelf, 
though he ſays many things, it is yet his cuſtom to 
«* aſk queſtions, rather than to teach others: and 
« that, after the manner of Socrates, he langhs at 
*« thoſe who converſe, rather than approves of what- 
© ever is advanced: That the auditors return to their 
« houſes more pleaſed with the things ſaid, than 
1 mens pr of the truth of thoſe matters which are 
* diſputed upon.” I will add to this, a fragment 
of the Neapolitan's reply. 


Hee, illa e cus, in 
gua ſedere ſole gi 


tle ſenum omnium feſtivi, . Conve- 
niebant autem ducti wiri, nobi item homines ſane 

multi. Ip quod in proximo habitaret, primus hic con- 

Jpici, interim dum Senatus, ut ipſe u , Cogeretur, 

aut jocans cum pretereuntibus, aut ſecum aliquid ſucci- (13) Idem, ibid. 
nens, quod animum oblefaret (13). i.e. © This is the b. 2198. See al- 
Men of learning, and likewiſe a great number of 

„ perſons of diſtinAion uſed to mere here. As be. 
« lived near this place, he always came to it firſt ; 
and, till ſuch time as the aſſembly was met, he 

© uſed either to joke with thoſe who paſt by, or hum 

* over a tune, to divert himſelf.” As rmita 

was a facetious man, and a great lover of witty ſay- 

ings, I believe we may ſay, that had it been uſual, 


in this age, to make collections in ana, as has fince (14) I write this 


been the cuſtom (14), we ſhould have had a book, en- in 1697. 
titled, Panormitaniana, which would acquaint us 
with a great number of particulars. The aſſemblies 
of this " we were doubtleſs like to thoſe of Menage. 
If the Reader is deſirous of having a proof, that Pa- 
normita uſed to ſay witty things, he may conſult Pon- * 
tanus de Sermone, and he will meet with ſeveral ; 
and, among others, one that is grown very common, 
viz. in order that a harmony may be kept in 
a family, it is nece that the wife ſhould be 
blind and the huſband deaf. Antonius Panhormita 
Juavis admodum vir interrogatus ad rem uxoriam jucunde 
concorditergue agendam, quibuſnam maxim? opus effe 
duceret ? ſumpto argumento à frequentia moleftiarum ac 
magnitudine, que in vita contingeret conjugali : duobus 
tantum opus eſſe reſpondit, vir ut aurium ſurditate tene- 
retur, uxor vero ut oculis efſet capta : ne altera videli- 
cet inſpiceret quæ & marito intemperanter fierent plurima, (15) Jovian. 
alter ne audiret obgannientem aſſiduo domi uxorem (15). Pontan. de Ser- 
i. e. Anthony Panormita, a man of a moſt ' ag mone, lib. 3. cap» 
« lightful converſation, being aſked, what circum- 1640. 1645, 
* ſtance was moſt neceſſary, in order for the making 
«« the ſtate of wedlock pleaſant and eaſy ; the ſub- 
« ject of the diſcourſe being on the repeated and 
great ſtrife that is found in families; anſwered, 
4% that two things only were required, wiz. that the 
% huſband be deaf, and the wife blind ; in or- 
«« der that the latter might not be able to ſee her 
« huſband's wild pranks, and the former 
« unable to hear his wife's din.” | 

[D] He was the beſt Poet of bis time ; and receiv- 
. é . the poetica] Crown, with the antient ceremo- 
nies, He is conſidered as the firſt reſtorer of Latin 
poetry: Obliteratam nedum langueſcentem in Italia poeti- (16) Idem, 4. 
cam reſtituit in antiquam pene formam (16). And here Sermene, lib. 6. 
follows the compliment which Faccius made him in ©P- 4 P m. 
the perſon of Guarini : .2ued is ceteris partibur te 738. 
antecedam, in eo tibi nom afſentior, prefertim cum 
nn e 1. Rhetores 
725 ) . Bb 

„ preeter te exullus, qui.quidem à Sigiſmunds Inperatore 

ä —— rm 3 N 
laren corona more mj, A , quar res uſque (15) Barthol, 
adbuc — — mini (17), i. e. I cannot Faccius, de bum. 
« directly agree with you, when you affirm that I am vice Felicivare, 
«+ ſuperior to you in other reſpetts, particularly as Circa init · p. m · 
« you — ilian and a Knight ; and notwith- 408. 
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WI geſtis Alfonſi, 
lib. 3- p- 103+ 


{13) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Latin. lib. 
3. P. 593» 


(19) Faccius, de 
bumanæ vitæ Fe- 
licitare, p. 202, 
103, apud Leon. 
Nicodem * dix. 
alla Bibliotheca 
Napolet. p. 22, 
23. 


(20) Baillet, Ju- 
getmheris ds Sa- 
va, Tom, 1. 
eh. 14. 8 1. 
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proſe, and was a good orator (/). He was 7 70 
as well becauſe of his abilities, as the great fame of his wiſdom, [Z]. 


deputed him to the Venetians in 1451, to requeſt of him Livy's arm-bone (g), which j See the atti» 


was granted. Panormita fold an eſtate to purchaſe this hiſtorian [Z]. 


cpitaph 
orthodoxy [G]. 


He wrote an 


for himſelf, which is, at one and the ſame time, a proof of his preſumption and 
He fubmitted, with great reſolution, to 


ſtrangury brought upon him, and reaſoned admirably well on adverſity and proſpe- 


rity H J. Some of his writings have been publiſhed (+), 


ſtanding that there are many famous Rhetoricians 
in this age, yet you are the only eminent Poet, 
<«« on whom Sigiſmund the E , excited by the 
* advantageous opinion which the whole world en- 
<«« tertains of you, beſtowed the laurel crown, after 
the manner of our anceſtors ; an honour that has 
not been fince paid to any of our Litecati.” Voſ- 
fins did not rightly underſtand thefe words; he imia- 
gining they ſigniſied, that no man had received the 

ical crown before Panormita. But this is a miſ- 
take ; and had Faccius meant this, he would have 
advanced an egregious falſhood ; for what man is 
ignorant of the ſolemnity of Petarch's poetical coro- 
nation? But Guarinus's compliment was this. The 
Emperor has crowned you after the manner of our 
anceſtors, and none of us (Literati) have obtained 
this honour fince that time. This ſenſe is very dif- 
ferent from that of Voſſius, whoſe words are as fol- 
low : Panormila hie à Barthohmas Faccio initio lib. de 
himane vitæ felicitate poeta atque eques præclarus no- 
minatur: & mor, clarus & ſingularis poeta & juriſ- 
confultus. Ac paulld poſt ait Sigi/mundo Imp. laurea do- 
natitm corona, more may „ once res uſque ad id tem- 
pur contigifſet nemini (18). i. e. Battholomew Facci- 
« ts, itt the beginning of his book De humane vitæ 
« fellcitate, calls Panormita a renowned poet and 
knight; and afterwards, an illuſtrious and extra- 
ordinary and civilian. A little after this, he 
relates, that the Emperor Sigifmund, purſuant to 
« + ctiſtom, antiently uſed, beſtowed on him the 
« laurel crown, which no man had been honoured 
« with till that time.” 

[2] He was employed in flate affairs, as well becauſe 
of his abilities, at the great fame of his wiſdom.) Per- 
ofe the following words of Faccius : Miſit igitur Oto- 
Inas ad Alphonfum, qui peteret ad ſe mitti quempiam ex 
Hs quibus fidelioribus uteretur, qui cum de deditione ageret, 
& nominatim Antonium Penhormitam, quem Poetam non 
y mr Mediolani apud Philippum in magna gratia & 
Aignitate topnoverat : cumgue non tantum prepter pru- 
Aentinm, fed multo etiam magis propter equitatis opinio- 
nem, & quod illum ab Alphonſo apprime diligi acceperat 
(19). i. e.“ Otolinus therefore tent a meſſage to Al- 
«* phoniſo, defiring that ſome truſty perſon might 
% come to him, to treat concerning a ſurrender ; and 
Anthony Panormita in particular, whom he knew 
© to have been a delightful Poet in Milan, and in 
« very great favour with Philip, not only on ac- 
* count of his wiſdom, but much more from the ad- 
* yantageous idea he entertained of his equity, and 
© becauſe of his being told that Alphonſo had a ve- 
« ty great affection for him.“ In the hiſtorian cited 
by the, is inſerted the ſpeech which Panormita made 
to the inhabitants of Gaeta in Alphonſo's name, and 
that made by him to the Venetians, to congratu- 
late them on the peace. 

I] Panormitu fold an eftate to purchaſe Livy.] © It 
« is well known, that Beochatelli (called Bologna) of 
« Pilermo, was obliged to ſell an eſtate, in order to 
« purchaſe a Livy, in the hand-writing of Poggius 
* the Florentine, who laid out the money ariſing 
„ from the ſale of his book, in another eftate 
* near Florence, about the year 1455 (20).“ Theſe 
are Baillet's words, who quotes for it p. 154, of Gal- 
lois, Traitt des Bibliotheques (Treatiſe of Libraries.) 
I have looked into this treatiſe, and found a French 
tranſlation of the letter, which was written on this 
ſtibje&t to King Alphonſo. It is as follows; May it 
pleaſt 2 47 0 you hatve informed me, Nurence, 
that Livy's tuo, written in a brunriyful hand, are to be 
fold, and that the price is an htemdred and tevthty croans. 


1 befezeh your Majefty ro let this Author, whom wwe cum- 
arab th 


ng of bool, be fent to me, und Twill 
ver Nail to Jent! the money demanted for it. 1 inrreut you, 
ont of your great dun, to fer me row, rohether Pog- 


Vol. VIII. 


Hermaphro- 


gins or I ad the moſt prudent part; whether he who, to 
parchaſe a farm near Florence, diſpoſes of Livy, or J. 
who, to buy that Author in his band auriting, ſell my 
eftate. Vow goodneſs and madeſly prompt me to aſt you 
this familiar queſtion. Farewel and triumph (21). If 
the Reader is deſirous of feeing Gallois's reſlections, 
he may peruſe what follows (22) : In my opinion, 
it was beneath the dignity of ſo great a King, to 


in State Affairs, 
King Alphonſo 


129 


e Lier. 


(5) There was 


tedious pains which the. printed at Venice 


in 1553, five 
books of his 


but his Latin Poem entitled Epiſtles, two 


Orations, and 
ſome Verſes. See 
the laſt remark, 


(21) Gallois, 
traie des Bibli- 
otheques, p. 154, 
155. 


let ſo worthy a man diſpoſe of his eſtate to pur - (22) Ibid. p. 155. 


« chaſe Livy ; but he ought, as became a generous 
Prince, to have ſent it him by way of gift. And 


] am of opinion, that Peccatel (23) ought not to (23) He hou'd 


have blamed Poggius for ſelling his Livy, fince 
he might have two copies of that Author in his 
“ poflethom ; or, might have read it over ſo often, 
that he had not any further occaſion for it.“ 
J ſhall make three ſhort remarks on this occaſion. 
1. Panormita does not ſay that he was to purchaſe 
this manuſcript from Poggins; on the contrary, he 
intimates very evidently, that Poggius's Livy was al- 
fold, and that the monies arhing from it, had 
been already laid out in the purchaſe ot a farm. But 
I will tranſcribe the Latin letter, that the Reader 
may ſee how unfaithfully the French Tranſlator has 
ated on this occahon. Szgnifica/ti mihbi'nuper ex Flo- 
remia extare Titi Livii opera venalia, literis puleberri- 
mit, libro pretium effſe 120 aureos. Quare Majeſtatem 
tram oro, 1t Livium, quem Regem librorum appellare con- 
futvimus, tmi meo nomine, ac deferri ad nos facias. In- 
terim ego pecuniam procurabo quam pro libri pretio tradam. 
Sed illad à prudentia tua ſcire deſidero, uter ego an Poggi- 
us melius fecerit ; is ut villam Florentiæ emeret, Livi- 
um vendidit quem ſua manu pulcherrime ſcripſerat : ego 
ut Livium emam fundum proſcripſi. Hæc ut familiariter 
à te peterem ſuaſit humanitas & modeſtia tua. J als., &5 


have ſaid Becca- 
tel. 


triumpha (24). 2. It is falſe to ſay, that Panormita (24) Anton. 
blames Poggius ; he leaving it to the wiſdom of Panormita, E- 


King Alphonſo to determine, whether it be more 
rudent to ſell a book to purchaſe an eſtate, than to 
Il an eſtate to buy a book; but he himſelf pro- 

nounces nothing on this occaſion. 3. The excuſe 

that Poggius might have read Livy ſo often, that he 
had occafion fer it no langer, is altogether chimerical. 

A man, though he often reads ſuch a work, does not 

learn it by heart; and it cannot be uſeleſs to him, 

unleſs he knows it almoſt by heart. 

[G] He wrote an epitaph for himſclf, which is at 
one and the ſame time a proof of his preſumption and 
orthodoxy.) It was contained in the four verſes follow- 
ing : 

QAuærite, Pierides, alium qui ploret amores, 

Auærite qui regum fortia facta canat. 

Me pater ille ingens, hominum ſator atque redemptor, 

wocat, & ſedes donat adire pias. | 


That is, O Muſes, ſeek for another Poet to write 
amorous verſes, and ſing the mighty acts of Kings; for 
I am going to Paradiſe, whither 1 am called by the 
great God, the Creator and Redeemer of Mankind. 
Gyraldus conſideredt his epitaph only on its untavou- 
rable fide ; he taking notice of the Author's arro- 
gance, and not ſeeing his orthodoxy, Sexex diem obiit, 
hoeque fabi moriens Epitaphinm arrogantiæ plenum condi- 
diſſe legi (25). I am of opinion that he did not diſ- 
cover any principle of Heterodoxy in it, upon pre- 
tence that tory was excluded from it. | 

[H] He ſubmitted, with great reſolution, to the tedi- 
ons pains, whith the ſtrangury brought upon him, and 


reaſoned admirably abi on adverſity andprofperity(} Jo- 


vianus Pontanus, his diſciple, ſhall be my voucher 
on this occafion, he ſpeaking, as having been an eye- 
witneſs. Vidimus Antonium Panbormitam multos annes 
termina & urine difficultatem tam ſedate ferre, nt eti- 


Piſicl. lib. 5. ci- 
ted by Naudæus, 
Addit à Hi. 
Leuis XI. p. 88. 


(25) Gyrald. de 
Poet. ſui tempor. 
Dialog. 1. 


am difſemulare wideri poſſot ægrituuinem (20). i. e. I (26) Jovian. Pon- 


« {aw, for many years, Anthony Panormita bear 


the tanus, de Fort:- 


„ cholic tudine, lib. 2. fo- 
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Hermaphroditus is ſtill in manuſcript. This piece is ſtuffed with ſo many obſcenities, that 
Poggius himſelf diſapproved it IJ. Moreri has not committed many conſiderable 


« cholic and ſtrangury with ſo much patience, that 
« one would have judged he did not labour under a- 
« ny infirmity.” He obſerved, in another book, 
that Panormita was always chearſul, whether his cir- 
cumſtances were happy or unhappy ; it was his 
maxim or principle to refer all things to God ; and 
to ſuppoſe that the cauſes of infelicity and * 
are hid from us; and that many accidents are looked 
upon as unhappy, which are not ſo, fince they are 
ſo many opportunities which Providence gives us to 
diſplay our conſtancy and reſolution. Quid erat læ- 
tis in rebus Antonio jucundius? quid rurſus in turbatis 
atque aſperis gratius ? Incredibilis quædam in tjus ora- 
tione vis inerat res humanas contemnendi, ferendique for- 
tuitos caſus æ quo animo, quippe cum omnia referret ad 
Deum, diceretque latere nos & honorum, & malorum cau- 
fas. Pleraque autem videri que non effent mala, ut que 
 objefta nobis efſent @ Deo, quod humana in tis conſtantia 
fortitudoque eniteſceret. Quotum enim fortem inveniri, 
i quieta & ſecura omnia nobis forent ?  natos efſe homines 
ad comparandam virtutem, ad excolendos animos, nemi- 
nem autem fine laboribus plurimis poſſe hoc aſſegui, ſed de- 
cipi opinione, nimiſque demiſe, ac molliter nobiſcum nos 
ipſos agere : que fluant aquas ſalubriores efſe, magi/- 
gue fs. ike : que werd reſtagnent, noxias ac peſtilentes 
333 Optimo itaque & fortiſſimo cuique labores ac 
moleſtias offerri a Deo, eamque weluti materiam præberi 
in qua ſeſe exerceat, cum excellentia hominum c@terorum. 
Tum Imperatores ipſi quos præcipuè ament, & quorum wir- 
tus eft proſpectior, tis graviſſima & periculoſuſima qua que 
demandent. Atque hanc quidem ipſam, non que predam 
queritaret, maxime illuſtrem militiam eſſe. Et werd ig- 
(29) Idem, in 99; efſe, imbecilli, defidis, odiſſe labores, fugitare mo- 
Diatego Antoni- |, ps, welleque in ocio, ac ſub umbra marceſcere (27). 

nus, initio, p. m. 3 . 
1197. i. e. What man could be gayer in proſperity, 
« than Panormita ; or, on the other fide, more chear- 
« ful in adverſity ? His diſcourſes were indued with 
« a ſurpriſing force, for exciting men to deſpiſe all 
« ſublunary things, and to bear misfortunes with pa- 
« tience and reſignation ; he referring all things to 
« the Almighty, and ſaying that the cauſes of good 
and evil are concealed from us. That many things 
« appear as evils in our eye, which are not ſo in 
« themſelves; but that they are ſo many opportu- 
e nities given us by God, to make our 2 and 
« reſolution the more conſpicuous. If we were 
« never ruffled by adverſity, what man would be 
« found ſteddy and reſolute? Men came into the 
« world to acquire virtue, and to improve and adorn 
« their minds, and none can do this without great 
« pains and labour; but our opinions miſlead us, and 
« we act in too mean and effeminate a manner 
« with ourſelves : running ſtreams are more ſalubri- 
„ ous and pleaſant ; but ſuch as ſtagnate are noxious 
« and peſtiferouus. The Almighty therefore of- 
«« fers, to every good and virtuous man, toils and ca- 
« lamities, as ſo many opportunities for him to ex- 
« erciſe and diſtinguiſh himſelf above the reſt of 
« mankind. Generals ſend the braveſt, and thoſe 
« who are deareſt to them, upon the moſt difficult 
« and moſt hazardous attempts; and, to ſay the 
« truth, this is the nobleit warfare, and not that 
« whoſe object is ſpoil and rapine. But it is the in- 
« dication of a mean and daſtardly ſoul, to hate la- 
« bour, to fly from trouble, and to languiſh in eaſe 
« and indolence.” Nothing can be ſiner than theſe 
common places; and they are very juſt, according 
to the ſtate mankind is in; but it mult be confeſſed 
at the ſame time, that they ſuppoſe it a ſtrange and 
odd ſtate ; for what can be more aſtoniſhing and in- 
comprehenſible, than to ſee man reduced to ſuch a 
condition, that, to avoid greater evils, he mult be 
unhappy ? Why is he not conducted from one ſtage 
of good or virtue to another, till he attain the ſum- 
mit of perfection? Why muſt uneaſineſs, pain, and 
miſery, be the leaſt diſadvantageous path he can 
ſtrike into? The Heathens could not make one ſolid 
objection to this difficulty, and were ſo ſtupid as to 
ſcarce think once about it ; but it may be ſolved by 

revelation. . 

I Hi: Hermaphroditus is fuffed with fo many ob- 
feenities, that Poggius himſelf diſapproved it.] It was de- 


errors 


dicated to Coſmo de Medicis, who cauſed ſeveral co- 
pies to be made of it, ſome of which are ſtill in 
St. Laurence's library (28). The reaſon of its being 
dedicated to this great man was, becauſe, regard- 
leſs of the opinion of the vulgar, he took a pleaſure 
in reading this laſcivious piece. The Author him- 
ſelf makes this remark, he beginning as follows : 
Hermaphroditi libellus incipit ad Coſmum Florentinum ex 
illuſtri progenie Medicorum wirum clariſſimum. Quod 
fpreto vulgo libellum equo animo legat, quamvis laſci- (29) See Nicode- 
vum & ſecum una priſcos viros imitetur (29). Maglia mo, ibid. p. 20. 
becchi has a manuſcript copy of this poem (30). Ma- | 
ny letters were wrote, at this time, upon this poem. (39) Idem ibid. 
Guarinus of Verona (31) wrote one to John Lamola, 
in which be beſtows high encomiums on the Herma- 
233 and its Author; the original letter is in 
agliabecchi's poſſeſſion. Giraldi thinks it ſtrange 
that this poem ſhould have been applauded : Legi, 
ſays he, iu etatis quorundam Epiſtolas, quibus Herma- 
phroditus illius multis laudibus commendatur, fed quare 
neſcio. Dicam ego wobis ſane quid ſentio, nec is mihi 
Poetz bonus, nec bonus Orator ; que enim ſoluto & pe- 
deflri ſermone ejus ſcripta legi, luxuriantis magis quam 
bone frugis referta videntur, ut impudicas & proſtitutas 
ejus Muſas mittam. i. e. I have peruſed the letters 
of {ome perſons of that age, in which high enco- 
* miums are beſtowed on his Hermaphroditus, but for 
* what reaſon I know not. [I'll tell you my ſincere 
opinion; he does not appear to me either a good 
Poet or Orator. Such proſe pieces of his, as I 
„ have read, ſeem to me of a luxuriant, rather than 
of a ſolid caſt ; to ſay nothing of his looſe, pro- 
* ſtitute muſes.” By this it is plain, that he not on- 
ly deteſts the laſciviouſneſs of this piece, but alſo 
deſpiſes the verſification. Poggius did not extend his 
critique ſo far, He had applauded the invention, 
the wit, and the embelliſhments of the work in queſ- 
tion; but he condemned the obſcene touches with 
which it is interſperſed ; and adviſed the Author to 
employ himſelf, for the future, in works that were 
more ſuitable to a Chriſtian, Delectatus ſum, me her- 
cle, varietate rerum & elegantia werſuum : fimulpue ad- 
muratus ſum res ad impudicas, adeo ineptas, tam wvenuſte, 
tam compoſite a te dici, aique ita mulla exprimi turpiuſ- 
cula, at non enarrari ſed agi videantur: nec fia d te 
Jocandi cauſa, ut exiſtimo, ſed acta exiſtimari poſſint. 
Laudo ego dotrinam tuam, Jucunditatem carminis, jocos 
ac ſales . . . pro charitate tamen qua omnibus debitores 
Jumas, unum oft quod te monere & debeo & vol, ut ſci- 
licet aeinceps graviora quidem mediteris, hac enim que 
adbuc edidifti, wel atati concedi poſſunt, del licentiæ jo- 
BARE cc eis enim non licere idem nobis gui Chriſtiani (33) Pogg. Epid. 
ſumus, guad olim Poetis qui Deum ignorabant (33). Pa p. 131, 132, 
normita anſwered Poggius ; and alledged a great ma- ud Nieodem. 
ny reatons, to jultify or excuſe himſelf (34). Poggi- mu 
us replicd to him ; and aſſerted, that a man ought (3% N. 
to practiſe virtue, not only in his actions, but alſo lag. Westen 
in his writings (35) : whence we may infer, that he 
repented his having employed his pen in laſcivious (35) Idem, ibid. 
compoſitions during his youth. Dal che comprehende 
ch effo fi pentifſe delle facexie, e dell' altre coſe meno (36) Nicodem. 
onefle che in gioventu ſcritte avea (36). I will con- ibid. 
clude with the following words of a Dutch Writer, 
who has peruſed the obſcene poem of Panormita : 
de Hermaphradito quod dicit (Gyraldus) non eft de nibilb: 
ego enim legi manu deſeriptum, (neque enim ungquam eft 
typis excuſus ) adeo ſpurcum, adeo „ 6-Bar ore ut nihil 
fupra. Verſus deinde ipſi vix ſunt talerabiles, tantum ab- 
eft ut laudem aliquam mereantur. Inſcribitur autem 
Hermaphraditus, eo quod utriuſque ſexus membra genitalia 
utriuſque libelli omnem materiam faciant. Hæc qui pa- (37) Author A. 
tiemer legit, ne illum oportet efſe hominem frugi (37). nonymus Notarum 
i. e. Gyraldus had reaſon to ſpeak as he does of 2% **mata San- 
„the poem called Hermaphroditus. I myſelf have 30. git. Au. 
read it in manuſcript (it having never been print- N 
« ed;z) and it is certain that no piece was ever more 
filthy and abominable. Then, as to the verſifica- 
tion, it 1s ſo far from deſerving applauſe, that it 


(28) Leon. Nico. 
demo, Addiz, 
alla Bibloth. 
Napolet. P- 21. 


(31) In this man- 
ner 1 correct 
Gravino Vero- 
neſe, in Nico- 
demo, ibid. 


(32) Lil. Gregor, 
Gyraldus, de 
Poetis ſur tempor, 
Dialogo 1, p- 
385, apud Nico- 
demum, ibid. 


ſtelod. 1689. 
[N. B. This a- 
nonymous Au- 
thor was Fanas 


LY 


* 1s ſcarce tolerable, It is entitled Hermaphroditus, — che 
„ becauſe the privities of both ſexes form the Whole Trandl ] 


* ſubject of both books. He who can read them 
with any patience, mult be a man of great temper,” 
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(33) Varill. A- 
necdotes de Flo- 
rence, p · 165. 


(39) Jovius, Eh- 
Zior . cap · 12. P 
34 


(40) Idem, ibid. 


(41) In the text 
of the article 
Narres (Al- 


phonſo King of) 


# Note [C] in 
the additions to 
this article be- 
low 


(42) Jovianus ; 
Pontanus de Li- 
beralitate, folio 


m. 97+ 


(43) Voſſins, de 
HH. Lat. p. 593. 


(a) In the text 
of the article a- 
bove. 


0) Niceron, 
Hommes illuſtres, 
Tom. 9. p. 48 
& ſeq. Paris 
1729, I'2MO» 
Remarks to the 
Paris edit. (1734) 
of Bayle's Dict. 
Tom. 4+ p. 969» 


(1) Niceron, 
Hommes illuſires, 
Þ» 48, 49- Tom. 
9. Paris 1729, 
Izmo. 


(2) Ibid. p. 50, 
51. 


P AN 


errors [X] ; and thoſe of Varillas are not ſo numerous. See then in the note [B]. 


X] Moreri has not committed many conſiderable er- 
rors.} 1. Inſtead of ſaying, as he has done, that 
Panormita was @ native Fl ologna, and of a family 
which came originally from Sicily, he ſhould have 
ſaid the direct contrary. Varillas alſo declares him 
to have been a native of Bologna (38). 2. He ſhould 
not have affirmed, that 22 Lord of Milan, pre- 
vailed with him to come to his Court: but ought rather 
to have affirmed, that Panormita made an offer of 
his wit and talents to Philip Duke of Milan. Quum 
Philippo Mediola nenſium principi fertilis ingenii induſtriam 
obtu Yet tanta liberalitate ſuſceptus eft ut, c. (39). 
Theſe are the words of Paulus Jovius, and of the au- 
thors cited by Moreri. 3. Why does he ſay that 
Panormita did not devote himſelf to the King of 
Naples, till after the Duke of Milan's death ? Does 
not Paulus Jovius infinuate the direct contrary ? Ve- 
rum eo (Philippo) gravi/imis bellis occupato, Panhor- 
mita Alfonſo adhefit (40). 4. I have ſhewn elſewhere 
(41) the falſity of theſe words of Moreri ; he grote 
the hiſtory of this King with care. Now this pretend- 
ed hiſtory is only a collection of apophthegms and 
certain memorable actions of Alfonſo, De Didi & 
Fa#is Alfonſi Regis Aragonum Libri quatuor *. This 
Monarch gave the Author a thouſand crowns by 
way of recompence (42). 5. Tis a miſtake to aſ- 
ſert, that there are many editions of this hiſtory, with 
commentaries and remarks, by AEneas Silvius; for theſe 

retended commentaries and remarks are only a col- 
ection of actions or ſentences like to thoſe of Al- 
fonſo, ſpoken or performed by other Princes. I 
muſt take notice, by the way, of an error of Voſſius. 
He imagined that Panormita's piece, and that of 
Silvius, had been always printed ſeparately, till 
Marquard Freherus publiſhed them as parallels. 
Utrumque opus SEORSIM antea excuſum Taparnnu; a 
que emendatius in Germania prodiit (Hannoviæ, anno 
1611) cura Marguardi Freheri (43). This is a miſtake 
which he might have avoided, by conſulting Geſ- 
ner's Bibliotheca; where he might have found that, in 
the edition of Baſil, anne 1538. Panormita's things 
are interwoven, chapter by chapter, with Aneas Sil- 
vius's collections. Cum Mneas Silvii commentariis 


que capitatim cum Alphonſmis contendunt (44). Paul 
Jovius was not ignorant of this : he ſaying, ipeaking 
of Panormita's book, quem pius Pontifex exemplis pari- 
bus INTERTEXTIS voller n reddidifſe videtur (45). 
1. e. © Which the pious Pope ſeems to have greatly 
improved, by interweaving parallel examples 
I don't find fault with the word 3 which 
Voſſius employs, ſpeaking of /Eneas Sylvius's book; 
that word, in Latin, being of a much more exterifive 
ſignification than the word Commentaire, in French. 
6. Since none of the three authors cited by Moreri 
ſay this, he himſelf ſhould have ſaid, wiz. that it is 
certain Panormita ſurvived King Alphonſo, who died in 
1458; and that it is probable he did not die till after 
the year 1460. 7. This probability is not well prov- 
ed, alledging a letter written to Panormita by Fhile- 
phus in 1458 3 fer he doubtleſs received a great many 
letters the ſame year that he died. Obſerve, that I do 
not mean to deny, but that he lived till after the year 
1460: I only condemn an author, as being too haſty 
and raſh, in affirming particulars which his vouchers 
do not. The reaſon why I think that Panormita 
lived after the year 1460 is this. Tis obſerved, in 
the ſame dialogue, where 'tis ſaid that he was but 
lately dead; Nrper paucos anteguam morbo aggravaretur 
dies F (46) ; that I heodore the Greek had not been 
long dead; Et Theodorus Græcus qui diem nuper 
obiit (47.) Now I am of opinion that this Greek is 
the lame perſon with Theodore Gaza, who died in 
1478 (48) ; and I therefore do not alledge what we 
find in the ſame dialogue, that a little above an hun- 


dred years before; ¶ Centum ante annis aut paulo am- 


plius (49) ;) a conflagration had broke out in the 
iſland /Znaria ; Pontanus's calculation not being ac- 
curate, this irruption of fire happening in 1401 (50). 
8. He ſhould have cited Mirzus i Auctaris and 
not in Aug. but I aſcribe this error to the correftors 
of the preſs ; but that, of citing Miræus, mult be 
charged to the author. "Twas to no purpoſe to cite 
him, fince the few particulars he fays of Panormita 
are found in Paulus Jovius. I alſo might criticiſe the 
place given to our Panormita, wiz. under the word 
Antonius, which is not proper. | 


 PANORMITA (ANTHONY) went commonly by the name of Antonio Bologna 
Beccadelli Palermitano, or ſimply Panormita, He was born in 1393, of Henry Becca- 
delli, furnamed Bononia, becauſe of the place of his birth; he having been knighted by 
Martin King of Sicily, and ſeveral times commandant of Palermo. After going thro? 
his ſtudies in his native country, he went to Bologna, where he ſtudied the law, and 


took his Doctor's degree [A]. 


The Duke of Milan did not only procure him the pro- 


fitable employment above-mentioned (a), but alſo permitted him to quarter the ſerpent, 


(the arms of Milan) with his own. 


He alſo was greatly eſteemed and rewarded by Al- 


phonſo King of Naples [B], and no leſs by King Ferdinand his Succeffor ; he being 


in very flouriſhing circumſtances till his death. 


He died the 6th of January 1471, aged 


78 years, and was buried in St. Dominick's Church, in Naples (6). He was the firſt 
who founded the Academy of Naples, ſince ſo famous under the name of Pontanuss 
Academy (c). Here follows a complete catalogue of his works [C]. 


[4]. . . . took his Doctor's degree.) So great were 
his vivacity and the compaſs of his genius, that he 
could not confine himſelf merely to the ſtudy of the 
Law, but applied himſelf to divinity, hiſtory, and 


poetry. Polite Literature, which was his chief de- 


light, employed the greateſt part of his time ; and it 
was in the view of improving himſelf in it, that 
he viſited ſeveral cities of .Italy, and among others 
Pavia, Piacenza, Padua, &c (1). 

[B] . . . . Rewarded by Alphonſo King of Naples. 
This Prince ſent him, ſeveral times, as his Embaſſa- 
dor to the Emperor Frederick III. to the republicks 
of Venice, Florence, and Genoa, and to ſeveral 
Princes of Italy ; in all which he diſcharged his 
duty to ſo much advantage, as gained him ſtill more 
the favour of his Sovereign, as 
tinftion ; Alphonſo permitting him to quarter his 
arms with thoſe of Naples ; the inſtrument of which 
grant is ſigned by the King's own hand, and dated 
the 5th of February 1450 7). 

Here follows a * catalogue of his works.) 
1. De diftis & fattis Alphonſs Regis Aragonum libri 


freſh marks of 4% 


PARACLET, 


quatuor Commentarii in eaſdem Ance Syluii, quo capi- 
tatim cum Alphonfinis contendit. Adjecta ſunt fingulis li- 
bris ſcholia per D. Jacobum Spiegelium Baſileg, 1538, 
in 4to. It. Cura Dawidis Chytrai Wittemberg.e 1585, 
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(4 4) Geſn. B.. 


folio 62 9. 


(45) Jovius, #- 
leg ier. cap. 12. 
P* 34 


See the cloſe of 
the Text of the 
additions to this 
article, below. 


(46) Pontan'us, 
in Dialago Anto- 
nius, p. 1198. 


(47) Idem, ibid. 
p. 1237. 


(48) Gemer, in 
Biblioth. folio 
61 1 ver fa. y 


(49) J. Pontan. 
in Dialogo, An- 
tonius, p. 1231. 


(50) Scipio Mas- 
zella, de Balneis 
Puteolan, p. m. 


"ILL 


2 Niceron, p. 
58. 


4to. and Reftechii 1590, 4to. It. Hannowvie 1611, 


4to. It. Tranſlated into Spaniſh by John Molina, at 
Burgos 155 3, 4to. Panormita, when he had finiſhed 
this piece, ſeat it to ZEneas Sylvius, who added to 


every chapter ſome action or ſentence like that of 


Alphonſo, ſaid or done by ather Princes, and theſe 


were printed together in all the editions of this 


work. 2. In Coronatione Frederici III. Imperatoris 
oratio, Rome habita, anno 1452. This ſpeech, of 
which there is a very antient edition in Venice, 4to, 
was inſerted by Marquard Freherus in the third vo- 
lume of the Hiſtorians of Germany. Hannovie 1611, 
folio, Tis likewiſe a collect ion entitled Principum 
&  illuftrium virorum Epiſoe, of which there are 
many editions in Venice, Straſburg, and laſtly at 
Amſterdam, in 1644, 12mo. 3. Ad Fanuenſes con- 
tra Venetos in bellum exhortatio. He delivered this 


ſpeech in Genoa, whither King Alphonſo had de- 
5 5 
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ceding article. brary. It gave, during the avthot's life tine, fo 
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PARACLET, an Abbey 6f Maidens; the foundatiof of Which is owing ko Peter 
Abelard. That learned man having turned Monk in the Abbey of St. Denys, when 
Heloiſe's relation had cauſed him to be bafely mutilated, fell out more than once With His 
brethren ; #id at laſt he had reaſon to fear leſt they ſhontd deliver him up to the Civit 
Power, becauſe he Had afferted, Mz Detiys the Areopagite did not convert the French 
nation to the Chriſtian Religion. _He took ſanctuary in the territories of Theobald, Count 
of Champagne, and hved near Provins, in a celt depending on the Monks of Freyes. 
SoHhie tirne after he got leave from the Abbot of St. Denys to retire into ſuch fertrritage 
as he ſhould chooſe, provided it did not 1 * — upon e 3 {6 that he Choſe a 
very ſolitary retirement in the Dioceſe of Troyes Pr built there a little cottage on . 0, Ts. 
a ſpot of ground that was given him, and with the Biſhop's leave, he turned that Cottage hong. 
tnf, intò am oratory, which he confecrated to the Trinity (2). His feholars being acquairifeq 
dame" ſa With it, flocked from every part to chat defert, where they buile fittfe Huts, Being coritent 
Epiſeqpi ts, to live upon greens and roots, and to be in a manner reduced to bread and water, if 
—— colls bar fivey ths. leflives of that celebrated Profeffor. He could not dig the 
Sande Trinite- org yhe, and was afhamed to beg; he thought it therefore proper to live by his tongue, 
tis ex calamis & | mt i 3 N Rur * * hs, Ad A 
elmo priviim by returning to his antient profeſſion, ſince his ſcholars were willing t6 furtiifh hit with 
conftrui. Aber- the neceſſaries of life. They did more, for they enlarged the oratory, and built it up 
lard, Oper: F* with wood and ſtones. It was then Abelard gave it the name of Paraelet (the Comfor- 
ter) to preſerve the memory of the confolations he had met with in that deſert. Alberi- 
cus of Rheims, and Lndolphus of Lombardy had a long while entertained an tnviotis 
jealouſy againſt him; which revived and 3 moſt furiouſly in their breaſts, when 
they knew how many ſcholars were gone to hear him, and ſettled about him, notwith- 
ſtanding the mconveniencies of the place, and in contempt of the other mafters they could 
moſt eafily meet with in the cities. Albericus therefore and Ludolphus took Hola of all the 
opportunities they could to vex him : nor would they let that opportunity ſlip, which the 
title of Paraclet furniſhed them with. They faid it was a novelty, and that it could not 
be more lawful to conſeerate Churches to the Holy Ghoſt, than to God the Father. This 
provoked a great number of people againſt him: but the perſecution ptoved infifiitely 
more terrible, when theſe two perſons had won over to their party, St. Bernafd arid St. 
Norbert, who pretended to a great zeal, and to a ſpitit of reformation. It was not pof- Oe, 
ſible to hold out againſt ſuch adverſaries : Abelard was forced to give way to them; and i commedis 
retired into lower Britany, where the Monks of the Abbey of St. N of Ruys had u ene, 
choſen him for their Abbot. The Paraclet continued uninhabited, till th | of 8 
Denys had driven the Nuns of Argenteuil out of their convent. Heloiſe their Prioreſs, 1 5 ons 
not knowing which way to turn herſelf, was extremely glad that her huſband was © They e 
() Taken from Willing to yield the Paratlet to her. Pope Innocent II. confirmed that donation in the ra gory 
Abelard's letter, year 1131 9 and this is the origin of the Abbey of the Paraclet. Heloiſe was the firſt © they would 


which contains. ADDER Of it. There were conſiderable eſtates given to it in a little time (e). The © P14 ones 
- misfortunes. 


Abeſſes, who ſtcceeded Heloife, were pretty often of the itiolt antient fatnilies in the . ther an tun- 
Kingdom. You will meet with a lift of them in Abelatd's words ( ), froth the firſt ers 
foundation, which happened in the year 1130, to the year 1613. But they did not think (% N. 4rd. 
| pto pet du Cheſne in Hiſt, 
Calamit, Abe + 


: lardi. 
puted him, to excite that Commonwealth to take up the Author, burnt them in the great ſquares at Bo- 
ariits againſt the Venetians, with whom he was then logna, Ferrara, and Milan. Poygius himfelf, who 
engagel in war. Tis inſerted in the book, entitled, has publiſhed ſuch looſe ſtories, and was Panotmita's 
Summa oratorum omnium; fc. printed under the di- friend, bein diſpleaſed at the obſcene pieces, ad- 
redtion of Albert de 5 in Rome, i 475, folio. 4. moniſhed him, twice, of the injury this did to his 
aer du ad Cartums & wud Venttbs de Pace. reputation. Albert de Eyb, in his Mirgatr#e Poe. 
'Fheſe two ſpeeches are in Bartholdthew Factio's hiſ- tiqze, which is a collection, both in proſe and verſe, 
tory De rebus geſtis Alphonſi, The firſt, in the third extracted from Authors antient and modern, has 
book; and the ſecond, in the fiinth. 4. Epiſtolarum extracted about thirty verſes, Ex Joanne Antonio 
Libri. F Orationes duæ & Carmina. * 1553, Hermaphrodita, as he ridicuouſly calls the author ; 
4to. The firſt four books contain the letters he wrote corrupting in this manner Anthony Panormita's name 
whilſt he was in the Duke of Miliin's ſervict 3 and ad the title of his book (4). W 
the fifth, thoſe he wrote Whilſt he lived in King Al- 5 8 
phonſo's Court. The firſt of the two ſpeeches is, Ad A) Th the Dioceſe of Troyes.) I ſhall add here, Tom. 4. p. 329. 
2 regtt ; the ſecond; entitled, 4d Genternſes in behalf of thofe who love to have à particular ae- 
tra Tircas, is the ſame, a few particulars exc&pted, cotint of things, that the PAraclet was built in the 

with that cited in Ne. III. above, A Fnikenſt} cun- pariſſi of Quiheey, on the banks of the little Hiver of 

tra Venetor. The poetical pieces were wrote in his Atrdizott, fiear Nogent upon the Seine. Moſt ef theſe 

juvenile days. 6. In the book entitled, Regis FV. particulars are mentioned in Pope Innoeent the Se- 

dinantli & aliorum N ac orativnes urruhſjut Mitin, cond's letter to Heloiſe. Hebie Abbatiie . 
Vitiæquenſi 1586, 9%; ate mam letters of Panot- /&ro/IÞis in Oro yavid in pago Treeenf, in Parrhockia 

mita, which are not in the collection aboye mentioned. Hui, 95 fuvinin Ardudontm 2 5 1 

He has rote ſome other works which were never William de Nangis's Chronfele are theſe words (1) Du Cheſne, 


7 See the Note printed; ſich as Hermaphfoditus (3). This Poem is Confltatxevar Mönafferium in Epiſerpirtu Trectnfi Juri Net. in Hul. 


H of the pre- in manuſcript in the Great Dillee of TWlſeafly's i. Ngentah fijer Shfudhim, in pausen frato #bi Epere bai, nth, 
| 1 fabvaf (2). i, e. He built a Monaſtery in 

much offetice on account of its great licknitiodmbſs, „ the Biltoprick er Troyes, near Nogent upon the (2) Bad and, 

ſevefal manuſcript copies of it aving got abroad, „Seine, in a cettain field, Where he uſed to Fad 

that two famous preachers in chat age, Nerat of . Tecttres This af particular is meonfiſteut with 

Sienna, and Robeft di Lecce, (f9 wal KHOWNA under Abtlafd's en account (3) actörding to Which it is Gn ae 

the name of Litio) after having inveſthed apAlhft certain that he did not 1 in the Where he ee b 


infitled, 17 


t Calamitatum. 
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Proper to obſerve there, that Jane Chabot, who died June the 2 5th 15935 did publickly 
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profeſs the Proteſtant religion, but yet without marrying, and without throwing off her Nuv's 
0 Maimb. Hit. habit, which ſhe always wore, though they had driven ber from her Abbey 8 ). Let us obſerve 


du Calvin, p. 


4. that there is a difficulty, which is looked upon as ſomething of con 
whether we muſt ſay Paraclet, or Paraclit [B]. 


equence : namely, | 
The Nuns of that Convent are uſed to ) Aub- Mirz- 


perform Divine Service in the Greek tongue on Whitſunday, that they may never forget, > in  Sebolits of 


that Heloiſe was well acquainted with that language ( f). 


4 Oratorium 


(4) Proper nit built his Oratory, till after he had built it. We 
25 Saocfe Tini- may, I think, reckon three ſtations of Abelard in 
tatis ex calamis the territories of Theobald Count of Champagne: 
& culmo primum for in the firſt wa he retired thither with the Monks 


— 4 of St. Denys's leave, and read lectures there to a great 
cum 


rico noſtro lati- number of ſcholars. This was interrupted by the Ana- 


bart, illad were thema, which the Council of Soiſſons thunder'd againſt 


Domino peteram him in the year 1121. Being ſent back to his Con- 
decant are, e vent, where he brought himſelf into trouble, on ac- 
. count of Dionyſius the Areopagite, he made his eſca 


in the night- time, and retired to Provins, where he 


runt undiſue SD leave to retire to ſuch deſert as he ſhould chooſe, he 
"it an O- went to the place where he built his Oratory. It be- 
« ratory in the ing ſoon known that he lived there very retired, the 
« name of the ſcholars flocked thither (4), and he began again to 
« bleſſed Trini- read lectures. It does not at all appear, that he re- 
" — aber tired to the ſame place the firſt and the third time. 
« ftraW a A . . 

« holm z where It may even he interred from his own narration, that 
« being hid with theſe two places were at ſome diſtance from each 
« one of our other. So that William de Nangis may have been 


« Clerks, | miſtaken. 


ne roche LB] There is a difficulty . . . . whether ave muft ſay 


« Lord, 1 wan- Paraclet, or Paraclit.] This queſtion would not have 
« dered far off, been much controverted, had not that word been in- 


« and remained ſerted in the divine ſervice. This has been the 


5 . Vn ground of the diſpute; ſome aſſerting that we muſt 


„% when my Pronounce Paracletus, others declaring for Paraclitus. 
« ſcholars hears, Ihe latter have gained a complete victory. Pajquier 
« they began to relates a icular, which 1s pretty curious. The 
„ flock to me common people, out of ignorance, called it Paraclit (5) ; 
« from all pla- 7 5 42 1 the 
2 e alſo ſeen in my younger days, that in 1 
lard. Oper · p. 28. churches the Holy Ghoſt wwas called Paraclytus, and not 
Paracletus, tao words of a quite different fignification, 
(;) He ſpeaks of for the former ſignifies a Flatterer, and the latter a 
Abelard's Ora- Comforter. Nay, ſoon after I came to Paris, John Sa- 
—_ belat, Canon of Chartres, and a man well ftilled in po- 
lite literature, pronouncing Paraclet, and not Paraclit, 
aohen he celebrated maſs, was for that reaſon ſuſpended a 
divinis (from his holy functions) by the Biſhop, from 
ewhich he appealed as from an abuſive ſentence, and 
oy Bs publiſhed in his own defenſe a very learned manifeſto or 
8222 la caſe, which I have had ſome time by me. The matter 
France, Liv. 6. was afterwards made up between them by ſome of the 
chap. 17. p. m. Biſhop's friends, that he might not be a laughing-ſtock to 
517. the people (6). There are two things to cenſure in 


wenl. de Sc ö . 
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that paſſage of Paſquier. 1. It is falſe that they, 

who do not pronounce Paracletus, pretend to pro- 

nounce Parachytus. They pretend to pronounce Para- 

clitus, and mean the ſame thing with thoſe who pro- 

nounce Paracletus. The queſtion is only about this 
grammatical difficulty, whether the » of the Greeks, 

ought to anſwer the e or the 7 of the Latins. 2. Ha- 

far ( Parachtus) does not ſignify a Flatterer, but 

in general, a man of an ill reputation. Garaſſe was 

ſure not to | Stephen Paſquier on this occaſion ; 

he abufed him with his wonted haughtineſs : he aſ- 

ſerted againſt him, that there is no ſuch word as Pa- 

rachtys in the Greek tongue; and that if that word 

could be compoſed by Analogy, it would not fignify a Flat- 

terer, but an infamous Man, or a man honoured above 

his deſert (7). Paſquier's Apologiſt acted but a very (7) Recherche det 
indifferent part in his reply to this cenſure ; for in- Recherches, Liv. 
ſtead of acknowledging that his Client was miſtaken, 3» ſect. 12. 

he undertook to defend him, and could not even in- 

vent ſo much as a ſhew of argument. He aſſerted, 

that we find in the great Etymologicon, and in 

Scapula, that Parachtos, with a Greek v ſignifies a 

Flatterrer (8). I have by me a Scapula in folio, (3) Defenſe pour 
printed at Baſil in the year 1605. I find there aa - Etienne rar 
xAvIO- in e 810, which refutes father Garafle : 5 795+ 

but then I bo there alſo, that that word ſignifies in- 

famis, famoſus, infamous, notorious, which refutes Ste- 

phen Paſquier's apologiſt. But to return to the gene- 

ral controverſy, let us obſerve, that Monſieur Thiers 

wrote a treatiſe, de retinenda in Ecclefiaſticis libris voce 
PaRacLiTus, (of continuing the word Paraclitus in 

the church books), in which he acquaints us with 

a great many curious particulars ; as for inſtance, 

that © as early as the gth century, that queſtion was 

« debated: by the Biſhops of France and Germany; 

* the occaſion of it was, that a certain Greek, 

* who came to court, and heard the people ſing in 

the King's chapel Paraclitus Spiritus Sanctus, re- 

<< preſented that they ought to pronounce Paracletus 

* (9).” His remonſtrance proved unſucceſsful. They (9) gee the Jour- 
did not dare to alter any thing in the pronunciation of nal des Savant, 
that word, becauſe it was the cuſtom to read it thus, and for December the 
one muſt not make the leaſt innovation (10). Monſieur 16th, 1669. 
Thiers adds, that in the year 1526, the Faculty of (10) Ibidem, ex 
Divinity at Paris, cenſuring the works of Eraſmus, Halme Epiſcopo 
condemned him, among other reaſons, for aſſerting Aead. 

that one ought to write Paracletus. 


PARAVICIN (VINCENT), a Miniſter of God's word in the country of the 
Griſons, lived in the 17th Century. He tranſlated out of the French into Italian Meſtre- 
zat's Treatiſe of the Communion with Jeſus Chriſt in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper. 
Thar tranſlation was put in the Index expurgatorius at Rome, in the year 1640. There 
is ſome probability that he was of the ſame family with Peter Paul Paravicin, a Phyſician 


of Como, and author of a letter printed in 


the year 1545, in 4to, with this title, De 


Maſinenſium & Burmenſium Thermarum hafenus incogmtarum ſitu, natura, & miracu- 
(a) See Linderius lis (a), i. e. Of the ſituation, nature, and wonders of the hot Baths, called Maſinenſes 


renavatus, p. 90a. 


« and Burmenſes, hitherto unknown.” 


PARE' (AMBROSE), in Latin Pareus, was born at Laval, in the Dutchy of 


Maine. 


St. Barcholomew's Day, by the particular tavour of Charles IX. [A], and that he had 


[A] He was ſpared in the ſlaughter of St. Bartholo- 
mew's day by the . . . favour of Charles IX. ] What 
Brantome relates concerning this particular, is too 
remarkable not to be inſerted here. The King, as 


ſoon as it was day-light, looked out of the window, and 


obſerving ſome perſons in the ſuburb called St. Germain, 
who made baſle to run away, he took a great hunting 
Arquebuſs, which he had by him, and ſhot many times at 


Vol. VIII. 


| ſhall add but three particulars to the article, which Moreri has given of him; 
namely, that he was of the Proteſtant Religion, that he was f. 


pared in the ſlaughter of 
great 


them, but to no , for his Arquebuſs did nat carry 
ſo far : he cry'd continually, kill them, kill them; nor 
would he ſave one ſingle perſon, except Ambroſe Pare, 
his firſt Surgeon, and the moſt eminent in Chriſtendom : he 
ent for him, and bid him to flay in his chamber and 
wardrobe, charging him not to flir out of it : he ſaid it 
was not reaſonable that a man, who might be uſeful to (" 1 
a whole little world, ſhould be thus murthered (1). 4. Di e "gl 
| B) He 8 
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4 . King's ear, when he dreſſed it ( 


printed in the 7 5 ; 
Year 1686. tions many others; let who v 


that report. 


B) He had grent difficulties to roercome, when he avould 


hade publiſhed his medical works.) I do not alter a word 
in the expreſſions of the Author, who acquaints me 
(z) Louis Guyon, with this parricular. Ambroſe Pare, rf he (2), Sur- 
diwerſes Lecons, geum to three Kings one after another, a learned and ex- 


Tom. 2. Liv. 2. perienceſ man, who publiſhed many noble and uſeful 


chip. 8. p. 298. evorks, was fome time before he could get them printed, 


PAR 


great difficulties to overcome when he would have publiſhed his medical works [BJ. The 
reaſon was that he had made uſe of too obſcene expreſſions. 

A modern vriter relates two particulars: the one, that Ambroſe Pare being ſurgeon to 
Francis II. owned as a ſecret to Admiral de Coligni, that that Prince's ear-ach was ex- 
(a) Vie cafe tremely dangerous (a); the other, that he was ſuf] 

7 The author who relates theſe two particulars, men- 
| believe them : for my part, I met with nothing like 
them in any good hiſtorian : I know only that Beaucaire mentions the ſuſpicion of the 
poiſon. Spondanus relates them after him (c), but he does not ſeem to give any credit to (gj Sooo. 20 ann, 


pected of having put poiſon into that 


1560, num. 20. 


becauſe the college of the learned Phyſiciuns at Paris ob- 
jected to them, not on account of any errors they 1 71 
in them, with regard to the art he treated 25 be- 
cauſe there were ſome paſſages in hit book of Generation, 
in which, through inadvertency, he had expreſſed himſelf 
a little too freely : but after he had correfted them, he 
met no longer with any oppoſition. 


PAREUS (DAVID), a celebrated Proteſtant Divine, was born at Francoſtein in Si- 


lefia, December 3o, 1548. 


His father John Wengler, who was the ſon of a rich coun- 


0% Wholived a- tryman (a), made him firſt ſtudy at Francoſtein, and then put him prentice to an Apo- 


above an hundred 
years, and ſaw 


thecary, and afterwards to a ſhoemaker. But that child was not born for ſuch mean 


himſelf « father things, and, as the author of his life obſerves, that God, who preſides over the Muſes, 


of 20 children all 


liens Philip. did not give him over to the ill homour of a ſtep-mother, who was the cauſe of that 


Pareus, in vita {ſhameful uſage. The old man 


Davidis Parei. 


an account of 


| John Wengler made him ſtudy again, in the 
year 1564, and fent him to Hirſchberg in the neighbourhood, where there was a college, 
(5) We ſhall give of which a learned man, named Chriſtopher Schilling (Y), was principal. 


It was there 


kim in his proper Our young, ſtudent got the name of Pareus, taken from the Greek, by an alluſion to the 
vo name of his family [4]. This was pretty much the cuſtom of thoſe times, and eſpecially 
of Schilling. The Step-mother*s ill humour was no doubt a little appeaſed, becauſe 
there was now no board to pay for David ; for he maintained himſelf by means of a tutor- 


c) Albertus 


ſhip JB], and with the money he received from one of the chief inhabitants of that 


Sadler, Lord of Place (c), every time he preſented him with a copy of verſes, His maſter did not only 


Zackenſtein, 
who was aſter» 


change his ſurname, but made him alſo change his Religion, which was Lutheraniſm, by 


wk Governer making him, as well as his other ſcholars, hear reaſon with regard to the real Pre- 


of Luſatia. ſence. 


This proved a great detriment both to the maſter and to the pupil; the former 


was driven from his College at the requeſt of the Miniſter of that place, and the latter was 
like to be diſinherited by his father, from whom he had all the trouble imaginable to get 
leave to go into the Palatinate, though he urged an argument, which ſeldom fails of be- 
ing effectual; and which was, that by that means he ſhould be able to finiſh his ſtudies, 


without being at his family's charge. Havin 


at laſt got that leave, he followed his 


maſter, who was choſen by Frederick III. Elector Palatine, to be Principal of the 
new College at Amberg. His father gave him ſo little money for his journey, that he 
was ſometimes obliged to beg on the road. Soon after his arrival at Amberg in the 
year 1566, he was ſent with ten of his ſchool-fellows to Heidelberg, by their common 
maſter, who recommended them ſo effectually, that they were all admitted into the College 
of Wiſdom, of which Zachary Urſinus, Profeſſor of Divinity, was Director. The 
Univerſity of Heidelberg was at that time in a moſt flouriſhing condition, with regard 
to every faculty; ſo that our Pareus wanted nothing to make a conſiderable progreſs in 
the languages, in Philoſophy, and in Divinity, He was admitted a Miniſter in the year 
1571, and in May he was ſent into a Village named Schlettenbach, where he found him- 
ſelf in great perplexity, becauſe there was a great miſunderſtanding between the Proteſ- 


[A] The name Pareus, taken from the Greek, by an 

alluſion to the name of his family.) His father's name 

was Wangler. Now Wange in the German tongue, 

ſignifies the ſame thing with Tapue in Greek, that 

is to ſay, the cheek, Tagwe; therefore was formed 

«79 th; Tepiiz;, quaſt dicas Genius Murngler. Pare- 

us's fon, from whom I have extracted this remark, 

obſerves that his father oppoſed that alteration of his 

aame as much he could ; but at laft he was obliged 

to conſent to it, when Zachary Urſinus had given 

(1) Philip Pare- his approbation to it (1). He obſerves, that moſt 
us, in vita Da- people write Pareus, which is wrong, becauſe the 
vid. Parei, P. m. 4, of the Greeks is always expreſſed by a long e in 
1 Latin, and not by an 2. Quia, ſays he, Te Græco- 
rum tranſit in . longum apud Latinos, ut yawn Elei, 

wiveians LEntas, arPucs Alphtus, Mnxwuer Lyctum, jar ior 

Muſeum, wevlanio Prytaneum, & id genus alia non pau- 

ca, As to the chriſtian name David, it was given to 

his father, ſays he, becauſe he was born December 

the zoth, which is a day conſecrated to David, and 

his parents were determined to give their children 


ants 


the names of the Saints, whoſe feſtival happened 

on the day they were born. Penultima Decembris die 

gue DAVIDI eft facra ... . & parentibus fic placuiſſet 

liberis ſuis, quotquot illis naſcerentur ea imponere nomina 

que pre ſe ferrent ſolemnes faſli ad ipſum nativitatis di- 

em. All men do not know that there is a day of St. 

David in the Calender. (2) fn ea ſcbela 
UB He maintained himſelf by Means of a l ulæit bienntum, 

The Hiſtorian has not been very accurate in this rineſlrl patio 

part of his account. He aſſerts that David Pareus ſumptibus paren- 

continued two years at Hirſchberg, three months at % eue tem- 

his father's charge, and the reſt of the time a Tutor Kal P edagegi - 

in the family of an honeſt Citizen, whom he names FO 3 

(2). We are told afterwards, that the Lord of Zack - Facobum Schi l- 

enſtein was very generous to him, and maintained 4, ldem, 

him gratis, on account of the verſes which this young _ . . ad un. 

man wrote on the death of that Lord's eldeſt ſon . 

(3), and that afterwards he gave him money for every (3) Cenvictum, 

poem he charged him to write. The ſame Hittori- 9494/0 defuntto 

an mentions a letter of that Lord, in which he de- e 

fires to know, whether the Pareus, who lodged at his um facile 45 


2 haouſe di. Ibid. 


5 Ibid. p- 127. 
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tants and the Roman Catholicks [C]. However, he was going to be married then before 
the winter came on, when hie was called back to Heidelberg to teach the third form there. 
This call made his whole project of Kel, N away. He *acquirted himſelf fo 
well of his employment, chat after two years'he was promoted to the ſecond form; but 


he'reſighed it at the end of ſſix montlis to take again upon him the functions of a Miniſ- 

[ ter, which he went to erform at Hemſbach, in the Bioeeſe of Worms. Being tired of 

3 living'ina publick houſe, he married four months after his arrival the Siſter of John Sti- 

(4) See inthe te- belius, Miniſter of Hippenheim (d). The nuptials were celebrated Janbary the 5th 

| mark [C] of the irn p þ ot Mo bf _—_— , 1 * Ka 

. 4 cle ne, 1574. He loſt that living in the year 1577, becauſe, after the death of the Eſector Fre- 


F. (Zachary) mi" derick III. his fon Lewis, who was very zealbus for the Lutheran Religion, eſtabliſhed 
: — Lutheran Miniſters throughout his Dominions, in the room of the Ref 


| concerning this | [ ut 1 | | th m of deformed. Pareus 
? Stibelius. retired into the territories of Prince John Cafimir, that Elector's Brother, and was three 
If years Miniſter at Ogerſheim near Frankentale, and then at Winzingen near Neuſtat Di. 
1 What rendered that neighbourhood mdſt ufeful and acceptable to him was, that Prince 
. Cafimir had founded an illuſtrious ſchool at Neuſtat, in the year 1578, and had ſettled 
Y there all the Profeſſors who were baniſhed from Heidelberg. The Ele&or Lewis dying 
B in the year 1583, Prince Caſimir was left ſole Guardian to his Nephew Frederick TV. and 
| Adminiſtrator of the Palatinate. The Reformed Miniſters were now reſtored, and Pareus 
; was appointed ſecond Profeſſor in the College of Wifdom at Heidelberg. This happened 
: in September 1584. He began two years after to ſet up for an Author, by publiſhing his 
I method Ubiquitarie Controverſiæ. In the year 1589, he publiſhed the German Bible at 
; 00 Haud ennino Neuſtat with Notes, which occaſloried a hot controverſy between him and a Lutheran 


muitus eam in ſe 


epi, pere Of Tubingen, named James Andreas. Pareus was appointed firſt Profeſſor in the Col- 


ta D. Parei, p. Rector of the Univerfity hints all this in his Pro- 
85 gramma for Pareus's funeral. Ad paſtoratum, ſays he (6), 
Schlettenbacenſem . . . . miſſus, ibidem cum ſtatuis & al. 
taribus atri duellb primus conflictatus. Pareus was alſo 
(7) Nemine re- the firſt Paſtor at Hemſbach, but he met there with a 
Jragante e plebe much more tractable congregation ; for when the 
que ſeſe omnim?- Elector Palatine, who, as the Patron of that pariſh, 
_ I refolved to reform it, had cauſed the church doors to 
pli conſentienns be broke open, Pareus took care to have all the ima- 
populo removit & ges taken down, and had them burnt with the peo- 
ulcano obtulit, ple's conſent (7). This is what the Rector's Pro- 
Ibid. p. 27. ram refers to in theſe words. Hine anno 73 Eccle- 
Hemſbacenfis (& hit iconomachus futurus LEO non 
in perutor fed Paſtor) Miniſter Fr (8). i. C 
„Hence he was fent to be Miniſter of the Chure 


(6) Ibid. P» 96. 


9 Ibid. P · 96. 


3 ſeilicer —_ lege of Wiſdom, in January 1591, and Counſellor in the Eccleſiaſtical Senate, in No- 
3 7 moleſtiaru N : 6 oy RT. 1 1 "4.6 
% — in annum de vember 1592. The next year he commenced Doctor of Divinity in a meſt ſolemn man- 
cimum guete, ner. He had already been engaged in ſeveral controverſies with the writers of the Augſ- 
2 eriumnabilt pror- | 
1 v5 cura in calle- burg confeſſion : but that of the year 1596 was one of the moſt conſiderable. It occa- 
* Hort ſioned a vindication of Calvin, who was charged with favouring Judaifm in his expoſi- 
N galt nnd. Phi- tion of ſeveral paſſages of the Scripture, Two years after Pareus was honoured with the 
f lip. Parev, d title of Divinity Profeſſor for the Old Teſtament in the ſame Univerſity : whereby he 
® wita David. Pa- a a g , x 
; rei, p. 53. edit» Was delivered of the dreadful toil he had been obliged to undergo during fourteen years, 
? han. ts Obi in managing the youth who were educated in the College of Wiſdom (e); a toil ſo 
” - + Matthewn. terrible, that that good man Zachary Urſinus thought himſelf happy that he was ba- 
| | houſe twenty five years ago, quem ante annms 25 hoſ- of Hemſbach, where he was alſo to be an Teono- 
; (4) Ibidem, p. pitem domeſticum habuifſet (4), was the ſame, by whoſe “ claſt, not like the Emperor Leo, (or like a !jon,) 
i 3 care the German Bible had been printed. Is not this “ but like a true Paſtor.” The occaſion, which mov'd 
- putting a body in two different places at once ? the Prince to eſtabliſh the Reformation in that place, 
: David Pareus was ſent to Frenz fp the year 1s very remarkable. The Curate, who had been 
4 1564, he received that Lord's letter in the year 1589, drinking all the night before Eaſter, was ſleeping 
; whence it follows, that he lodged at his houſe in himſelf ſober at the time of divine ſervice. - Being 
: the year 1864: he was not therefore twenty-one waked at laſt by the Sexton, he goes to church, and 
: months a Tutor in James Schilder's family. We after ſinging, gets into the pulpit, delivers his pre- 
: meet every where with ſuch 1 ; * y = according to 71 7 22 7 5 to ſay 
; [C] There was a great miſunderſtanding betaueen the the Lord's prayer (9), and falls aſleep. The people , 
a Proteftanc and the Nad Catholic.) "It had been imagine Mt un being ( long 68 his khers, js ©?) en Maps 
5 neceſſary to uſe main force to aſſert the Elector Pa- owing to a very great zeal ; but as it continued too Pareus, the ſon, 
: latine's claim againſt the Biſhop of Spire's ; the lat long, the Sexton pulls the Prieſt by his gown. He may be miſtaken 
. ter maintained, that the right of collating to the gets up half aſleep, and cries out with a great oath, ao other | 
: livings in the Corporation of Alfeſtad belonged to his that he cannot preach : ich kan beym Sacrament nicht 3 a 
: Chapter: the Elector confeſſed it; but he afferted, predigen. Per ſacramentum non poſſum concionari (10), Knowing the ce- 
5 that fince he had the right of Patronage, the Col- i. e.“ By the Sacrament (which is the common oath te ponies of the 
: lators were obliged, according to the peace of Paſſaw, of the Germans) I cannot preach.” The Biſhop Roman Catho- 
1 to preſent ſuch Paſtors to him, whoſe religion he ap- of Worms, having notice of this ſcandalaus action, lick Church. * 
; proved. By virtue of that right, he eſtabliſhed the ſends the Curate to priſon, and puts another in his (10) Ibid. p. 26, 
6 reformed religion in that corporation, and ſent Pa- ſtead, who had ſeven baſtards. Pareus's nuptials, 
Wo reus into the pariſh of Schlettenbach. The Roman which were celebrated publickly in the church, 
BH 2  Catholicks fliut the church doors againſt him; but were a fight, which had never been beheld in the 
I %) Expurgatio- they were broke open, and the ſtatues and altars pariſh of Hemſbach; as for concubines and baſtards 
| ; 55 were afterwards pulled down. Pareus's next perplexi- of the Prieſts, as many as you pleaſe; it was not a 
3 fees abe, ty was, how to get the church cleaned : for no man fight, which like the other, had ſomething wonder- 
$ 0 Paſtor would take the trouble to get the rubbiſh away, ful in it. However, the people were eaſily reconciled 
7 P. Pareus, in vi- each putting off that labour to the other (5). The 


to that new practice, being made acquainted 
with what St. Paul teaches concernin the B 
marriage. Celebrate funt nuptiæ d. 5. Fanuarii Hem/- 
baci : ubi antehac nullus Ecclefie Mehle, ſponſus wel 
maritus fuit. Portenti igitur fomile habebatur matrims- 
rium Paſtoris Eccliſiæ eo loci, ubi nunguam nift fac 
culorum concubinas, coquillas, & ſcortilla viderant. Ve- 
rum percepta in Concionibus doctrina Apoſtoli * : , portet 
Epiſcopum eſſe unius uxoris virum : Et + Epiſcopus 1 Tit. 1. x7. 
ſit unius uxoris vir, liberos habens fideles : & werna- 

culis Sacramentorum liturgiis auditis, matrimonium & (11) Pp. Pareus, 


miniſterium novi Paſtoris cuncti 7 Pi Fr (11). 


iſhop's 


* 1 Tim. Ul 2. 


146i in vita D. Parei, 
[DJ Winzengen near Neuftat Paul Freherus af- Pp. 32- 
ſerts, that David Pareus was Mini er at Neuſtat 
(12). But Philip Pareus, who gives him a living (12) Paul. 
only itt the neigbourhocd of Neultdt; deſerves more Freber. in The- 
\ credit aire, p- 413+» 
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niſhed by the Lutherans, ſince by his baniſhment he was delivered from that ' wretched 
employ ment Bl In the year 1602 Pareus was promoted to the Profeflorſhip of Divi- 
nity tor the New Teſtament, vacant by the death of Daniel Toſſanus. His reputation 
encreaſed to ſuch a degree, that many ſtudents came upon his account from the remoteſt 1 
part of Hungary and Poland. He publiſhed ſeveral Commentaries on the Holy Scrip- 4 
ture, and among others one on St. Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, which was extremely 
diſliked in England JF], becauſe it contained ſome maxims, which were a little anti- mo- ] 
narchical. In the year 1617 they ſolemnized at Heidelberg the Evangelical Jubilee N 
for three days following, during which there were continual orations, diſputations, 
poems, and ſermons, on the bleſſing which God had beſtowed on his Church an hundred 
years before, when he delivered her from the yoke of Popery. Pareus publiſhed alto | ; 

| 5 
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ſome writings upon that ſubject, which were cenſured by the Jeſuits of Mentz, whom he 
was obliged to anſwer ; but this was not the moſt troubleſome of all the controverſies, in 

2 which he was engaged (/). The next year they would ſend him to the Synod of Dort, 4 
at the requeſt of the States General: but he deſired to be excuſed becauſe of the infirmi- . 


Eu. ere ties of old age under which he laboured (g), which did not ſuffer him to undertake a iong, 
nem emtaciatum journey, nor to expoſe himſelf to a new kind of nouriſhment : but he would have been 
Ig TAguUIOTtS itt- 


Rs. oy, wn wed otherwiſe a very proper perſon to vote in that aſſembly, for he was a great enemy to all 


dizte inpatien- Novelties in point of Doctrine [G]. After that time this venerable. old man enjoyed but 
_——— — tranquillity. He apprehended beforehand the fate which the Elector his maſter met 


mi ſervavit. P. with, for having accepted the Crown of Bohemia. He diſturbed himſelf with a thouſand 


Pareus in vita 


b. Parei, p. 66, bad omens, grounded upon ſeveral things, which he had ſeen either awake or aſleep : for 


credit than the continuator of Boiſſard quoted by 
Freherus ; he deſerves, I ſay, more credit, both 
with regard to this particular, and with regard to 
the honours, which John Wengler, David Pareus's 
father, enjoyed. According to Freherus, John Wen- 
gler was Preſident or Fore-man of the Sheriffs or Al- 
dermen in his native place. But according to Philip 
Pareus, he was only one of the Sherifts or Aldermen, 
aſſeſſor Scabinatus. 
E] He was delivered from that wretched employment.] 
Philip Pareus makes uſe of very ſtrong and emphati- 
cal expreſſions upon this occaſion. Quantumvis pau- 
per & debilis fem, & non proſpiciens ullum peregrinationis 
aut exilii portum, tamen gaudebo me dimitti ex meo er- 
gaſtubb. Non poſſum amplius dvr wwrrexuipirer & #xanv 
illam juventutem regere. Defeſſus enim ſum & infirmus 
(14) p. pareus, factus (13). i. e. How poor and weak ſoever I be, 
in vita P. Pare, “ and though I know of no ſanctuary where I may 
« end theſe travellings and this baniſhment, yet I 
e ſhall rejoice to get out of my priſon. I can no 


* longer rule that untractable and head-ſtrong youth. 


« I am become quite heartleſs and infirm.” 
[F] His Commentary on St. Pauls Epifile to the 
Romans . . . . was extremely diſliked in England.) King 
James cauſed it to be burnt by the common hang- 
man ; the Univerſity of Oxford condemned it in the 
moſt diſgraceful manner : ſee their proceedings in a 
book of Grotius, intitled, Yotum pro pace Eccleftaſtica. 
Konig reſers us to page 754, of an abridgment of 
!14) That of Univerſal Hiſtory (14), in which I find but 544 pa- 
John Letus. He ges, though my edition be the third, and printed in 
r itfor the year 1661. I have obſerved there an error in 
ae penn 184. the index, which under the word David Pareus re- 
1 have found up- fers us to the pages 715, 745, and 755. I cannot 
on examination, tell whether this may not have miſled Konig. How- 
that the 1ft edi- ever it be, the paſſages, in which David Pareus is 
am cr the mentioned, and which 
ol and 536, do not contain a word of the diſgracing or 
condemnation of his Commentary on the Epiſtle to 
the Romans. There was an Engliſh Divine named 
David Owen, who refuted it. Philip Pareus an- 
ſwered, and endeavoured to vindicate his father. See 
Monſieur Baillet's Auris (15), and Monſieur Arnaud's 
Apology for the Roman Catholicks (16), in which 
{16) Chapter the we are told that David Pareus was vindicated, among 
4th of the ut other methods, by that which the Jeſuits make uſe 
one of, when they are charged with corrupting the Chriſ- 
tian Morality : they ſhew that they are neither the 
firſt nor the only perſons, who taught ſuch or ſuch a 
Doctrine. 
[] He was a great enemy to all Novelties in point of 
Doctrine.] See what we ſhall obſerve in the next re- 
mark concerning his antipathy againſt the followers 
of Ramus. That diſpoſition of mind engaged him 
in an intimate friendſhip with a Divine of Franeker, 
named Sibrand Lubbertus, who reſitted vigorouſly 
the promoters of the new ways of ſpeaking and 
teaching. Pareus uſed to call him his ſoul, and did 


(15) Num. 128. 


are in the pages 509, 535, 


he 


not give him a bad example (17), for he would not . N 
ſuffer any man to ſwerve I from the Catechiſm of £17) Ho 
his Profeſſor Urſinus, as I know not what Divines had Amawit autem 
done, who added no leſs than three ſorts of imputa- © Precipue ob 
tions to what Urſinus had ſet down concerning our 5 
juſtification before God; namely, the imputation of ela: 3 
Jeſus Chriſt's death, the imputation of his righteouſ- pe gui nen pgs 
neſs, and habitual holineſs (18). There aroſe alſo /**rit 4ſciohs mu. 
controverſies in the year 1604, about a queſtion of Aue a dece 
that ſame Catechiſm of Heidelberg: it is the 76th — 
which treats of the efficacy of the Sacrament of the m 1is jeſe 
Lord's Supper. Pareus, like a brave Champion for ſutrit gui in con- 
the eſtabliſhed Doctrine, would not ſuffer it to be al- /** forma l. 
tered in the leaſt. Thoſe innovations were, accord- — In decendi 
ing to him, a removal of the boundaries of truth, pre — 
which ought to be ſacred and immoveable (19) ; for Parcus, p. 106. 
thoſe which ſeparate men's lands are ſo: he imagin- | 
ed that the alterations, which ſome would make in the (18) P. Pareus, 
Catechiſm, forebode an approaching. deſolation, % D. Parei, 


which he expreſſed in theſe two lines. n. 


(19) Theolegos il- 
tos gui v 
aut KAIVOT gihicty 
in da matibus vel 
i.e. © The Court falls to ruin, the Polity falls to 7% e — 
« ruin, the Catechiſm will meet with the ſame fate : vater ge, 
* who then can deny but our own ruin is near at 
« hand ?” a0 VytzivGrtay 
In vain would one object that Pareus eſtabliſhed %, dicere ſole- 
thereby the principle of authority, inſtead of that of e rio 
examination; and that it was playing the engines of deteant js in 
Popery againſt his own brethren, after he had cried be atgue ſa- 
them down as ſomething abominable : in vain would i Ibid. 
one complain that ſuch a conduct is like the ſtratagem F . 
of the "Trojans : | 


Aula ruit : Politia ruit : ruet & Catechefis ; 
Ante fores naſiram quis jam neget eſſe ruinam (20) ? 


(20) Ibid. p. 103. 


Mutemus clipeos, Danaumque inſignia nobis was 
: "a - 21 irg · CE) 
Aptemus. Dolus an wirtus quis in hoſte requirat (21) ? 3 = 
'That is, 


Then change we ſhields, and their devices bear 
Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war.” 
DzrYpxs. . 


In vain, ſay I, ſhall we exclaim thus, and ground 
on ſuch a conduct a thouſand reproaches of incon- 
ſiſtency; they who know what powerful efficacy there 
is in a diſtinguo, they who remember the diftingue 
tempora & conciliabis ſcripturas (diſtinguiſh the times, 
and you may reconcile the Scripture with itſelf ;) 
they who have conſidered that there are ſome max- 
ims, which may be of no uſe at a certain time, but 
which at laſt muſt be urged again ; and that the ill 
ule of a thing does not abrogate the ule of it, will 
let all theſe declaimers ſtorm and bluſter as much as 
they pleaſe. Imagine a circle ſuſpended before an 


houſe, half within it and half without; make it 


2 | turn 


, intrepidogue ani- 
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he had a great faith in dreams [H], and when he ſaw men at work to improve the fortifi- 


cations of Heidelberg, he uſed to ſay, it is ſo much labour loſt. Callin 


g to mind the 


books he publiſhed againſt the Pope, he looked upon it as the moſt dreadful calamity to 
fall into the hands of the Monks: he followed therefore the advice that was given him to 
rovide in time for his ſecurity : he choſe for his ſanctuary the town of Anweil in the 
chy of Qweybrak, near Landaw, and arrived there in October 162 1. He left it ſome 
months after to go to Newſtat, and thence he would return again to Heidelberg, choſing 
to dye in his Pareanum [I], and to be buried near the Profeſſors of the Univerſity, rather 


than in any other place. 


He enjoyed that comfort: for he died at his houſe June the 15th 


1622, at the age of near threeſcore and fourteen years, and was buried with all the fune- 
ral honours, which the Univerſities in Germany are uſed to beſtow on their Members. 


His Exegetical works have been collected in three volumes in folio. He 


treatiſes againſt Cardinal Bellarmin. 


publiſhed ſeveral 


He left a ſon named Philip, of whom I ſhall give 


an account hereafter, and who wrote the life of his father, from which I have extracted 


the particulars mentioned in this article. 


turn on its center, you will ſee that at the ſame time 


one half gets out of the houſe, the other half gets. 


into it. it happens with regard to ſome princi 
amongſt men; 1 75 an — neceſlity ; — — 
all the teſt intolerancy is not that of the civil 
Magiſtrate, but of thoſe reſtleſs and turbulent men, 
who untimely ſet up for reformers. Our Pareus uſed 
to ſay with Luther of ſuch men: 4 Doctore ghloriofo, & 
Paſtore contentioſo, & inutilibus queſtionibus liberet Ec- 
(22) F. Pareus, cigiam ſuam Dominus (22), i. e. From a vain-glo- 
5 8 D. Patel, “ rious Doctor, from a litigious paſtor, and from 
** «« uſeleſs queſtions, deliver thy Church, Lord.” 
H] He had a great faith in dreams.] His ſon tells 
us that he found in his father's diary an account of 
ſeveral dreams, and other augural obſervations. 
Here follows an inſtance of them. Pareus wrote in 
his Diary under the 26th of December 1617, that he 
had dreamt a cat had ſcratched his face, and that it 
was certainly an ominous dream; fine dubio omino- 
(23} Ibid- p. 65. fam (23). Having received two days after the firſt 
ſheet of a book that was printing at Mentz, he ſaid 
that was the cat which — him, and ſet down 
that explication of his dream in his Journal. It is cer- 
tain, that the jeſuits of Menta wrote moſt outrageouſ- 
ly againſt him. But what he had to. ſuffer from Sca- 
24) Eo conflitu liger was much more grievous (24). He had done 
"un ſolum dn, much better not to try his ſtrength with ſuch a Chro- 
pair ſed omnibus 1 4 A hi 1h h ſtr 
paſſim viris doc- nologer, pr egen chili, Who was too ong 
7% /i palpmes for him: but his weakneſs was, that he would meddle 
& canes venati- with too many ſubjects. However, he was a little 
ay cih, comforted, when he ſaw his adverſary ſuffer a reta- 
——— „„ liation. This awaked his muſe, which brought forth 
accidifſe probe re- the following epigram. 


cordor. Ibidem, 


3 Nobiliore canum jactans ſe ſtirpe Moloſſus, 
Forte viatorem dum petit ore minax, 
(a5) Ibid. f. 108. A cane degenere incautus miſer ipſe recatur : 


Hanc Nemeſin juſtam quis neget efſe Num (25) ? 


1. e. A maſtif boaſting of his noble deſcent, was 
bark ing at a paſſenger, when lo, he was miſera- 
« bly killed by a dog of a baſtard breed: who is 
« there but muſt acknowledge his ſentence is juſt ?” 


He hints here at the ill uſage Scaliger met with 

from the wicked Scioppirs; whereupon it is proper 

RT to hear alſo Philip Pareus. 
(26) hid. p. 107+ ſays he (26), nobilem adver/arium.in fludiis Chronolog i- 
cis, ſupercilio/yfimum criticum JOSEPHUM SCALIGERUM 

Fulii Caſaris a Burden filium, qui ſatyrica protervia er- 

ga Pa REUM uſus jure brirtro greg eo iþ/o tempore in- 

2%) Seethe Neu- Famiæ natam pene indelibilem ab Apoſtatico quadam Ala- 
welles Lettres con- flore coactus uit ſubire (27). ij. e. He met, beſides, 
tre le Calvin ne © with a moſt noble adverſary. in his chronological 
de Maimbeurg, « labours, namely, that moſt haughty critick, Joſeph 
Ts . P. 182, „“ Scaliger, ſon of Julius Cæſar Scaliger, who having 
* « aàAbuſed Pareus in his ſatyrical writings, met with 
« the retribution he deſerved, having been at that 

very time branded. by an indelible mark of infa- 

« my by a certain wicked 1 We muſt not 

forget to obſerve, that Philip Pareus repreſents his 

father as à man of a very mild and moderate temper. 

And it muſt be confeſſed, that he was none of t oe 

untractable Divines, who will not yield the le 


Vor. VIII. 


* 


Nactus preterea fruit, 


I have not met there with any thing concerning 
his controverſy with the Jeſuit John Magirus [K ]. 


PAREUS 


thing for the ſake of peace: the /renicum he publiſh- 
ed proves the contrary. But then, to pretend that 
he did not write on ſeveral occaſions in a paſſionate 
ſtyle, abounding with opprobrious language, is cer- 
tainly to be deluded by a fantaſtical imagination, 
which is but too common. Every one fancies that 
there are no ſmart reproaches, but ſuch as are ſaid to 
himſelf or to his friends. Pareus was a great enemy 
to the leaſt innovations, as it has been obſerved in 
the preceding remark : now though to the leaſt 
ſwerving from the opinions commonly received, be 
often the cauſe of great evils in matters of religion, 
yet it will never be ſaid that they who are ſo ex- 
tremely watchful againſt the molt trifling errors, 
have a great ſtock of toleration, whatſoever elogies 
one may otherwiſe beſtow on the importance of their 
ſervices. Pareus could not bear Ramus, becauſe he 
had dared to remove the boundaries of our anceſtors 
(28), and here follows the epigram he wrote againſt (28) Novellar: 


ham. _ guar a Ra- 
mo ſectario nomen 
Quæ mutas perdis, dixit Democritus, 2 que — — 
Servas in phyficis ſunt, Epicure, mea. mum quantum 
Nonne idem Ariſtoteles in Ramum maſtiga dicat ſuccenſuit ides 
Que mutas, perdis : quæ retines mea ſunt (29) ? — 


ceret antiques ar 
{1s terminos move 


z. e. What you alter in natural Philoſophy, ſaid i, ibi ſus loco 
+ Democritus to Epicurus, you {poil ; and what you , ingenia 
keep is mine: might not Ariltole ſay the ſame to tt ad 

that rogue Ramus ; what you alter, you ſpoil, and 3 au 9h 


ey” No,, fraduct, 
* what you keep is mine.” P. Pareus, in Vita 


D. Parei, p. 21. 

Laſtly, Pareus had to write againſt ſo many per- ; 
ſons, that it was almoſt impoſſible for him not to con- (29) Ibid. p. 22» 
tract a habit of uſing opprobrious language. They 
who know what it is to fence in the Republic of Let- 
tres, cannot but underſtand my meaning. 

I] In his Pareanum.] Having bought an houſe in 

the ſuburb of Heidelberg, in the year 1607, he built 
there in the garden, an 8 to lodge his libra- 
ry in, and to make a of, and this he called his 
Pareanum ; which was afterwards the name of the 
whole houſe, all the city calling it thus. The Elector 
would have that houſe to enjoy ſeveral privileges and 
immunities. Pareus cauſed two inſcriptions to be 
put on the frontiſpiece of it, the one in Latin, and 
the other in German (30). Now fince his ſon ho (30) Ibid. p. 5 5. 
that notwithſtanding the devaſtations made in the Pall. 
tinate by the troops of the Catholick league, that houſe | 
will itill keep the name of Pareanum (31), we ought (31) Ne nomine 
to believe that it was left entire, I do not know waat — 2 
is become of it ſince ; but I think it muſt be quite ru- '& 4 poſteris, f 
ined at preſent ;- the poor city of Heidelberg had been bene ominor, cam 
laid waſte in ſuch a terrible manner by the armies of 4am retinebits 
France in the years 1689 and 1693, that there is no 1 
likelihood Pareus's houſe ſhould be ſtill in being. Je in he r 
Let us obſerve by the by, that one would think ſome 1628. 
cities were built under a malignant conſtellation. 
They are equally unfortunate, Which turn ſoever the 
publick affairs take. Is not Heidelberg an inſtance 
of it, which was ruined both for declaring againſt 
the Emperor, and for being loyal to him ? Fn 

[XI Hi tbe Jeſuit Fobn Magirus.] 


's controverſy wit 
Pareus, delivered an oration at Heidelberg, March 
Nn 
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(4) He uſed to 
take the name 
of John Philip 
in his firſt 
Works. 


(5) Theatr. Fre- 
heri, p. 501. 


(c) Daniel Pareus, 
Net. in Muſæ- 


uM. ver. 1. 


(d) P. Pareus, in 
Vita D. Parei. 


e) In the rem. 
F] of the pre- 
ceding article. 


P | 


AR 


PAREUS (PHIHIP)(n); fon of the preceding, was born at Hemſbach in the Dio- 


ceſt of Worms, May the 24thy 1576: 
Germany ever produced. He began his ſtud 
and afterwards in foreign Univerſities, 
the Univerſity of Baſil in the year 1599, 


tinued above a year. He faw ſome other Univerſities in his journey, and was much con- 


ſidered every where, both on account of his 
veneration men had for his father. H 
ed Caſaubon (c). He was made principal 


He was 


own learning, and on account of the great 
very kindly received at Paris by the celebrat- 
of the College of Neuſtat, in che year 1610, 


and enjoyed that poſt, till the Spaniards, who took that eity in the year 1622, commanded 


him to leave the country immediately (4). 
publiſhed ſeveral books 


His library was plundered. He had already 
A], which are a proof of his prodigious application, and of his 


particular inclination for Plautus's Comedies [B]. But what proved a bad example, was that 


there aròſe a terrible 


quarrel between him and John Gruterus, Profeſſor at Heidelberg, with 


regard to Plautus [C]. I have already obſerved (e), that our Pareus took in hand the eauſe 


of his late father againſt David Owen, whe had publiſhed an Anti- Pareus at Cambridge, 


his eirra Cantmiem 


uit's evaſions with 


the 244; 1602, De Fefaitarim 
Seb Ser, i: V. 2260 the ſe | 
7 __— to the Canon of the Holy Scriptures.” 
He held alſo a diſputation in the year 1603 bn the 
Canonical authority of the Sctiptiire, and on the 
Church's infallibility, and invited the Jeſuits of 
res tv be preſent at that diſputation. None of 
them came; but Magirus having wrote a letter to 
Pareus September the 7th, 1603, this gave riſe to à 
controverſy, of Which the writing both ſides 
have been printed. Here follows the —— 
and A. of Magiros's Letter. Chin wire 
Domino D. Prreo Doc & Profeſſori atis fro 
tempore Dicam im Academia Heidelbergenfi. Nudt 
tertius venit ad Collegium mftrum atblefeens, ingenio præ- 
nao, 'moribus N yh; is ita narrabat @ 
te miſſum fe efſe ar io riputratforem primem de S. F. un- 
thoritate attverfus Fe wm tmpoſturas quam exami- 
nandam propofictns ud Ham 26. Hugufti mbis redderet, 
femulgue ad eam P nos humaniter inviturrr. 


i. e. © To the moſt eminent man D. Pereus, Doctor 


and Profeſſor, and at this time head of the Faculty 
in the Univerfity of Heidelberg. The day before 
« yeſterday came to our College a young man, of a 
very paſſionate temper, and very ſaucy both in his 
manners and in his diſcourſes ;,who told me he was 
« fent by you, to preſent us with your Differtation 
on the authority of the Holy Scriptare, againſt the 
6 2 upon which a pubhck diſputation was i 
be held the 26th of Auguſt, to which he invi 
us civilly in your name.” He ſubſcribed his letter 
thus, Salutis tux cupidus Foannes Magirus, i. e. 
John Magirus, who wiſhes you falvation,” Pareus 
ſwered, and made uſe of the following f. cri 
tion. Clari ſimo viro Domino Foanni Magiro 'Societatis 
Je Hite Cuncimatbri apud Sptrenſes, amico fub in 
Chriſto, i. e. To John Magirus of the Society, 
e called the Society of Jefus, preacher at Spires, his 
« friend in Chrift.” He complained that Magirus 
abuſed him in his'Sermons with ill language; and 
he made an obſervation on that Jefait's naming him 
Perens inſtead of Pareus. Si amanuenſis fphalna «ft, 
ran ſeat : fi ludinm tuum ut pereundi derbe nie pungeres, 
illiberale gt, ac fi quis pro Maiito 'Megarum dicerat. 
i. e. If it be * re of your Amanuenſis, 
or tranſcriber, let it pæſs: but if you dictated it ſo 
« on! ſe to vex ie by hinting the Iikeneſs there 
„in betw8ettiny mt 2d the erb 47 fes, fr fb 
„ unhandſome in 50a; it is as though one ſhould 
« call ydu M, allutling to the name of one of 
the furies, inſtead of Magin.“ That work of 
Pareus was printed in the year 1604, Typis Votgelianis, 
and contains Diſteptatio Epiſtoluris Haan Magiri Je. 
ſuitæ Concimatiris, & Dividls Purei Chriftiani 
Agi, de anthoritate Dipint & Canonici S. S. 'deque ab- 
— 3 brfatlibifitate. * §. FA —_ ad- 
werfns Fefuitarum impoſtiras. *Exepeſls Diſparationis de 
Authoritate Diets Gee 8 2 121 Jeſui- 
tarum firophass 'impoſturus, i. r. A controverſy by 
letters between Jolin Magirus a , and a 
«« preacher, add David Farets a Chriftian Divine, 
6 concernitg. the divine and 'Ganonical authority of 
*« the'Hvly Scripture, and the abfolure authority of 
the Church, *againft tlie cavik and im 


& the Jeſuits: with a diſſertation upon the ' ſame 


in 


„ fibjeRt.” Monſieur Bachelier des Marets (32) has (441 why ©, 1 
me with all that I have been obſerving in fo mentioned a- 


dove, quotation 


Beſides (3), of the arti- 


form 
this — 
[A] He had alrrady pubigſsed ſeveral buołs.] 


thoſe of which I give the titles in the alloying re- ORF. 
gra- 


mark, he had iſhed in the year rer _ 
Romana, a in; me, 
77 « A 2 of Lavin pirates and in the 

r 1615, Ed Symmarhiana, Lexicon Symmachia* 
— Cilligraphia Symmachiana, and ſome other 
works at ſeveral times. 

[BY H *nclination dr Plantus's Comedies.] He did 
not only publiſh them with notes in the year 160, 
he publiſhed aMo a Lexicon Plaurinum in the year 16145 
the Arial #a Plautina in the year 1617, a treatiſe 
De Imitation Terentiana, ubi Plautum imiratus of, 
i. e. „ Of Terence's imitating Plautus, and where 
* he has imitated him 3” in the year 1617: a ſecond 
edition of Plautus in the year 1619, and of the Ara- 
k#a Plaitina, in the year 1620. I muſt clear 
what I have obſerved concerning the laſt edition 
Plautus. I know that it has the year 1610 in the 
title page: but fince among the thanks or elogies, 
which were ſent to the author for that work, there 


they even dare to print in the title page, that it is a 
new edition, which rodigiouſly multiplies in people's 
notion, and even in the catalogues of libraries the 
editions of the ſame work. Pareus —— the 
third edition of his Plautus at Fran t, in the 
year 1641. The Prolkgomena, which it contains on 
that Poet's life, the character of his verſification, 
and the nature of his railleries, have been prefixed 
entire to the Plautus i u/ilm Deiphini. | 
[CJ] There arofe à terrible quarrel between him and 
Jobn Gritterus . . . . with regard to Plantus.) Gruterus 
having attacked Pareus, the latter ſoon publiſhed 
his anſwer, in the year 1620, with this title; Pro- 
vocath riticum pro Plauto & Eltais Plauti- 
nit, i. e. An Appeal to the Critical Senate, in behalf 
of Plantus, and of the extracts from that Poet.” 
They grew both more and more hot in the quarrel ; 
nor could the conſideration of the'evils, which were 
Hike to befal them by the ruin with which the whole 
tinate was threatened, inſpire them with the 
leaſt moderation, ſo eaſily are theſe Gentlemen Phi- 
lologers and Grammarians exaſperated, and ſo dif- 
ficult is it to appeaſe them. The} long preface, 
which our Pareus prefixed to his Anak4a Plautina, 
— 12 at Francfort in the year 1623, is dated Octo- 
t. . 1621, that is to ſay, that he filled it with 
malice and animoſity, Juſt when that defolation Was 
near at hand, which ruined both their Univerſities 
and their Libraries, and reduced their very perſons 
to the greateſt extremities. Their Þb4niſhment did 
not abate in the leaſt that paſſionate temper': for theſe 
Hnaletta, Which were printed fince their diſperſſon, 
are interſperſed every where with the pol abuſive 
1 # . ge 


e was one of the moſt laborious Grammarians 
ies at Neuſtat, continued them at Heidelberg, 
at the Elector Palatine's charge (5). He viſited 
whence he went to Geneva, where he con- 


cle EPPEN- 


hed by the 
cher's re- 
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(16 wmt- in the year 1622. He anſwered him fobn after in his A Owens I . Ie bas been 


Bailler's curious Principal of ſeveral Colleges, and was ſtill Principal of the College of Hanaw, in the 

collection. year 1645 [D], as appears from the Dedication of his Hexicos Criticum, printed that 
ſame year at Nurenberg. It is only a large Oavo, but what coſt the Author a prodigi- 
ous labour, ærumnabili labors congeſtus, as he ſpeaks hitnlelf.. He wrote alſo ſomſe Com- 
mentaries on the Holy Scripture, and ſome theologicat works, I ſhall give {ome actoutit 


of his ſon Daniel in the next article. 


language inſt Gruterus. But this was nothing 
but relate, for Gruterus had been ſo ——.— 
that people reckoned even 136 moſt ſhock ing inju- 
ries in one of his books againſt Philip Pareus. It 
was the Jeſuit James Gretſerus, who took a pleaſure 
r) See Theop. in drawing up that lift (1). We ſee Pareus ſtiled 
aynaud, Erof*- there an Aſs, a Mule, a Boar, a Ram, a Goat, ferco+ 


mat. p. 115. reus Grammaticalis cells inquilinus, &c. i.e. © A 


* ſtinking inhabitant of the grammatical den.“ It 


was a long time fince Graterus was inclined to fall 
out with Pareus, as from what he wrote to 
Goldaſt, June the 19th, 1601. Miraberis carmen tui 
Parei, qui me nondum invifit ex quo d vobis abiit, nuper 
autem fattus ol Rector ſcbolæ civitatis fie ſatis naghæ, 
(2)See the collec” it alien regat feilicet qui ſe non poteſt (2). 4. e. * You 
en to Gel. Will adfnire your 'Parews's poem, who has not yet 
daſt, printed at Viſited me fince he left : he has lately been 
Francfort, in the made Principal of a College in a pretty large ci- 


year 1688, f. * ty; he muſt govern others truly, Who cannot rule 
73 « himſelf.” 3 


DE was Principal of the Calige of Hatew in 
the year 1645.) This ſhews that Paul Freherus was 


miſtaken; When he ſaid that Pateus died about the 
year 1643 (3). Witte, in the 2d of his Diarimm ( Theatr. p. 
iographicim, did in all likelihood only abridge *** 

Freherus's acbhunt of our Philip Pateus; at leaft 2 

agrees with kim in placing his death under the year 

1643. I they had caſt an eye on the Lexjton Crus. 

cum, they would have ſeen the Author's picture pre- 

fixed to it, as he looked at the age of three fcore and 

ten; whente they might have inferred, that he did 

not die at the age of threeſcort and ſeven, as they 


both aſſert; and if they had conſulted the latter 


part of the dedication, they would have ſeen that he 

was ſtill Haig the 24th of Acguſt 1645. It is 

ſtratige, that he ſhould appear leſs ugly in his picture 

of the year 1644, than lie dees ini that of the year 

1641, which is prefixed to the third edition of his 

Plautus. Rivetus,-.in a book which he wrote in the (4) Rivetu 
year 1646 (4), mentions him as a man who was {till (4) R Di 
living. Nay, he was not yet dead in the year 1647, Operum, Tom. 3. 
as appears from the dedications of his father's Exvpe- p. 163. 
tical works, which he publiſhed that year at Frane- 

fort, in three volumes an folio. | 


. PAREUS (DANIEL), ſon of the preceding, followed. the ſteps of his father, and 


applied himſelf with all his heart to the ſtudy of 


verſed in the Greek tongue, and 


polite Literature. He was pretty wall 


d publiſhed ſome books CA]. He was unfortunately mur. 


thered by ſome Highwaymen [ B] in his father's life time. Voſſius had a great eſteem for 


him, and applied himſelf 
his works [C]. | 


A] He books.] In the year 1627, he 
* Wa e en on 1. n of Here and 
. with notes ſtuffed with quotations and phra- 
ſes in Greek, or extracted from the moſt obſolete 
Latin writers. He publiſhed alſo the ſame year, a 
large volume in guarto, which he dedicated to the 
Univerſity of Oxford, and which he intitled Me/lifici- 
um Atticum. It is a collection of ' ſentences referred 


to ſome general heads, and extracted from the Greek: fen 


Authors. In the year 1633, he publiſhed another 
ee the rem. work, intitled, Madulla Hiſtoric Ecch/iaſtice (1), and 


F] of the arti- notes, with a Lexicon on Lucretius. But he is not 
9 the Author of the Life of Lucretius, Which he ad- M. 


ded to it; he omitted ſomething out of chat, which 
Gifanius wrote. If the ſcholiaſt, who publiſhed. the 
Lucretius in «fam Delphin, had took notice of this, he 
would not have confined himſelf to Daniel Pareus, 
as to the firſt Author of that Life, which he 8 
to his Commentary on that poet; he wouſd have 
gone back to Gifanius himſelf. There is in ſome edi- 
tions of Quintilian, a Fabianarum Natarum * 
um ſubciſruum of Daniel Pareus, which he ſent in the 


- 


pr 1628, to Henry Featherſtone, Bookſeller at 
ndon, | | ; 
[LB] He wat murdered by fome highroteymen.] Wil- 
lam Frey acquaints us with this particular, in the 
verſes he wrote on Philip Pareus's Lexicon Criticum. 
Cefftt a vu fatis, ſays he, furum ſcelerata nepotem, tra- 
jecit mediis cufpide turma viis. Others afſert, that he 
was killed at che taking of Keiferflauteren in the Pa- 
latinate. See Giſbert Voetius, in the zd volume of 
his Poetica Ecchfra/tica, p. 164, 165. | 
I] Poffius had à great eſleem for him, and applied 
(Jie is che O. meh, te find him Bookſellers . . . . for the printing of 
p 135- cat ir *works.] This appears from a letter he wrote 
in. 1693. 
kb eral cities would found Academies 3), after the 
L wands —_ example of Amſterdam. He gave 12 to under- 
for word the tand, that if this proved true, one might procure 


Dutch expreſſion, i | 1 F'7 en him agai che fam 
we hos By „ him a Profeſſorſhip hip. He made _ again | e 
Mluſtriaus or No- 
ble Schools. 


0 him (2), when there was A *eport in Holland that \ 


to find him bookſcllers who would undertake the printing of 


offers to ſerve him ſome time after, and gave him an 
account of the pains he had taken, and would take 
again, to find him a printer for the Hiſtory of the 

urch (4) : it was a work of Daniel! Pareus. He (4) See his let- 
confeſſes to him, that le Maire had refuſed to print 3 7 p. 397+ 
it, becauſe, ſaid he, he did not know how big it 
was, and becauſe his printing preſſes were very 
math employ'd. Le Meritm conven” ipſe, ac poftrir 
dem erbe, ' Sell nbi promittere. woluit, qui ne ſcirut 
a magnitutdine Ibu. 'Solet ile mapis cam ii, gu n- 
variis (ß). He gives him hopes, that in caſe Le () Voſſius, 


Aire continues to refüſe it, after the declaration Erſte 317, P. 


' made te him, that it was not required” he ſhould 3*7" 
print it immediately, others will be 


to print 
the book. But yet he acquaints him, that — ha 

country in the world, where it is more difficult to 

find a man Who will print a book, chan in Holland 

unleſs in two cafes; namely, fir; if the Author will 
bear all the charges ; ſecondly, if it be a work of 

controverſy, or upon ſome trifling ſubject : for theſe 

are the books that ſell beſt (6). nod is difficilem ſe (6) 1dem, ibid, 
præbeat, non deerunt, ut ſpero, alii, qui lubenter id fa- 

cient. Diſſimulare tamen non poſſum, nuſquam difficilius 7 If Voſſius 
Je typographum 'reperive, quam afud nos, nift quis fuis had wrote at this 
T edat. Fit hoc ob rerum ommum fumman og 
caritatem, quam eaufat grave & diuturnum bellum, quod „car 1696, he 
nobis eſt cum hoſte potentiſimo. Sole excipin Tyrone, Y would have had 
nugulia, quibus nibH ventibilius, ut ip non diffimillant ſtill more rea- 

| ; (9. He obſerves here; that the reaſon — 9 K 
why the Bookſellers did not care te print books at fellers may le 
their on e e was that every thing Was extremely vindicated, as a- 
dear in Holland; becauſe of the long and expenſive bove, in the 
war in which the nation was engaged, witk a moit article CRATE- 
powerful ene This letter of Voſlits acquaints n. remark 

; alſo, that Pareus was ſoon to be Tutor in the C1 
Count of Iſcmbitg's family: Confult the lerter"3x 5,0 
Jen will dee chere, chat our Partas-dedicmted d Sook f Leeni, u. 
to Yoſhus (8). 0 . 


eren 


© PARISET (LEWIS), as of Reggio in Italy, and lived in the 18th Century. He 
is the Author of three Orationa, De Hivina in hominem bonevolen 


nia ad Deneficentias i. e. (% They contain 


Wo * Ot God's goodneſs and beneficence towards man 8“ they are very long (u), and writ- 239 W in 


ten 


140 


(5) Epitome Bi- 
Slietbecæ Geſneri, 
p. 557. The edi- 
tion I make uſe 
of, is of theyear 
2559» 


{a) Life of Arch- 
bijhop Parker. 
By john Strype, 
M. A. Þ* 2 · edit. 
London 1711, in 
folio. 


(5) Idem, ibid. 
It was 1524, ac- 
cording to an 
old Regiſter of 
the Univerſity. 
See Le Neve's 
Lives of the Pro- 
teftant Biſhops, 
vol. 1. part 1. p» 
3 * 


+ 


(c) Strype, p. 8. 
The old Regi- 
ſter above-men- 
tioned, ſays it 
was in 1535. See 
Le Neve, ubi ſu- 


Pre, p. 4. 


PAR 


ten in a pretty good Latin ſtyle. Fle dedicated them to Pope Julius III. They were 


printed at Venice in the year 13533, in 8 vo, 


by the ſons of Alders Manutius (+, who 
printed alſo ſeveral of his Latin Poems ()ꝓꝑ z. NAR 


\ 


(7) His This 
in fix 4 
the years 1550, 
dend 1533; and 
1 his Epiſtles in 


mix books, in the 


r PARKER (MATTHEW), Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who was fon of Mr. 
William Parker, a Citizen of Norwich, and by trade a Calender of Stuffs, by his Wife 


vear 1853, in 
$vo. Epitome Bt + 


blitbece Gejnert, 


Alice, of the Worſhipful Family of the Monnins of Suffolk. He was born in the Pariſh v. 557 


of St. Saviour's in Norwich, Auguſt 6, 1504, and educated in Grammar learning in 
that city, and thence ſent to the Univerſity of Cambridge, where he was admitted into 
Corpus Chriſti (now Bennet) College, in the beginning of September 1520, being main- 
tained there at firſt by his mother, his father dying in 1516. But on the 2oth of March 
1521, he was choſen a ſcholar of that College, called a Bible-clerk (a), and in 1523 (b) 
took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. The next year he was made Sub-Deacon, and in 
April 1527 ordained Deacon, and June following Prieſt ; and in September the ſame 
year, created Maſter of Arts, and choſen Fellow of the College. He had now diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf to ſuch advantage by his knowledge in Divinity, the Fathers, and Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Writers, that he was one of thoſe, who were invited from Cambridge, to go to 
ſupply that magnificent Foundation of Cardinal Wolſey's (now Chriſt Church) College in 
Oxford; but by the perſuaſion of his friends, he ſtayed at Cambridge. In 1533 he 
preached his firſt Sermon to the Univerſity, and continued to preach in the neighbourhood 
with great applauſe z upon which Archbiſhop Cranmer granted him a licence to preach 
throughout his Province, and King Henry VIII. confirmed it by his Patent, For Mr. 
Parker, by his converſation with Latimer, Bilney, and others, had been inſtructed in the 
Proteſtant Faith. In 1533. or 1534 he was appointed Chaplain to Queen Anne Bolen, 
who eſteemed him ſo highly for his learning, piety, and prudence, that not long before 
her death ſhe gave him a particular charge to take care of her daughter Elizabeth, that ſhe 
might not want his pious and wiſe counſel, July 14, 1534 (c), he commenced Bachelor 
of Divinity; and November the 4th following was preſented by Queen Anne Bolen to 
the Deanry of Stoke-Clare in Suffolk [4]. March 1, 1537, he was made one of the 
Chaplains to the King ; and during the Rebellion, which broke out that year, he preached 
at Faſter, at Clare near Stoke, when inveighing againſt ſome of the Romiſh ſuperſtitions, 
articles were drawn up againſt him by ſome of his Popiſh enemies; but he was vindicated 
by the Lord Chancellor Cromwell, who appointed him to preach at Paul's Croſs. July 
I, 1538, he was created Doctor of Divinity, and after that preached ſeveral times before 
Prince Edward and the Lady Elizabeth. In October 1541, he was inſtalled Prebendary 
of the ſecond Stall in the Cathedral of Ely, by the collation of his Majeſty ; and in 
1542 was preſented to the Rectory of Aſhen in Eſſex, which he held not full two years, 
but reſigned it April 20, 1544 3 and the next day he was preſented to the Rectory of 
Birlingham All- Saints in Norfolk. December 4, 1544, he was made Maſter of Corpus 
Chriſti College by the King's Letters commendatory [B]; and January the 25th follow- 
ing was choſen Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity, September 22, 1545, he obtained 
the Rectory of Landbeach in Cambridgeſhire, a living whereof his College was Patron, 
and to which he was admitted December 1. April 1, 1547, he reſigned the Deanry of 
Stoke-Clare, which College was then diſſolved ; but in conſideration of his merits, he 
had an annual penſion of 40/7. ſettled on him in lieu of it, and a promiſe of the Deanry 
of Lincoln. June the 24th the ſame year, he married Margaret, the daughter of Robert 


HFarleſtone, of Matſall in Norfolk, Gent. who proved an excellent wife to him, and by 


College the more from 


8 * Li 
arker, p· 8. 


whom he had ſeveral children [C]. February the 7th, 1542, he was again Choſen Vice- 
Chancellor of the Univerſity z and the Lent following Archbiſhop Cranmer ſent for him 
to preach at Court. About this time he wrote two learned diſcourſes in Latin, one de- 
tending the marriages of Prieſts, and another againſt alienating the profeſſions of the 

Church 


[4] Preſented by Queen Anne Bolen to the Deanry 


4 « ſuch a Governor, as in all points might ſeem 
of Stoke Clare in Suffolk.) Here he founded a Gram- 


« worthy of that place. And that therefore he 


mar-School, and conſtituted a yearly ſtipend for a 
ſchool-maſter, and ſeveral other teachers, not only of 
Grammar, but all other ſtudies of humanity ; or, as 
his own papers relating to this College teſtify, he 
erected and built a Grammar-ſchool in the North 
part of the College near the gate, and adorned the 
old houſe called the Cellerer's Hall, for an hall for 
the Dean, Prebendaries, and Vicars. He paved it, 
and decked it with hangings, And to purge the 

— and ſuperſtitions, and 
to make it ſerviceable to the Realm, he cauſed new 
ſtatutes to be made for it, conſtituting Queen Anne 


Bolen foundreſs (1). 08 

[B) Made maſter of C Chrifti College by the 
King's Letters commendatory.) In the ſaid Letters the 
King ſtiled him Bi, Ces Chaplain ; and declared. 


to the Fellows of the College, that it was for the 


- « zeal and love he bore to the advancement of good 
letters, that he deſired to ſee them furniſhed with 


9 


„ commended the ſaid Dr. Parker unto them, both 
for his approved learning and wiſdom, and honeſ- 
« ty, as for his ſingular grace and induſtry in bring- 
« ing up youth in virtue and learning, And that 

« was ſo apt for the exerciſe of the ſaid place, that 
„he thought it hard to find his like in all reſpects. 
« And that therefore his truſt was, that at the con- 
« templation of him, they would with one aſſent 
*« ele him for their head, whom he judged worthy 


„ for that office: and laſtly, that he doubted; nor 


they would have cauſe to think themſelves furniſh- 


1. Jaln, 
„ who married Joan, daughter of 


2. tthew, © 


« ed with ſuch a maſter, as a 
[C] By whom he had ſever 

born 15. 1 

Dr. Richard 


tained.” 
children.] 


xe, Biſhop of Ely. 


who died young. 3. Another, Matthew, who mar- 


ried Frances, daughter of Dr. William Barlow, 

Biſhop of Bath and Wells, and died January 28, 

1574(2). ot 09% #1: ja 
| [D] He 


(2) Wood, Atbene 
Oxon, vol. 1. 


col. 687. 20 edit 


* WIT — 
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(4) ldem, ibid, 
p. S—34. 
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Church appointed for the publick uſe of the ſacred Miniſtry. He happoney to be at 


Norfolk during the time of Ket's Rebellion, and went to the Camp of the Rebels, and 
mounting the Reformation Oak, preached to them, endeavouring to perſuade them to 


ſubmit and accept of the King's pardon, But while he was in his diſcourſe the rabble be- 


gan to menace him with their weapons, till one Conyers, a Prieſt, who officiated amongſt 
them, going on with the ſervice, and ſinging Te Deum, Dr. Parker took the opportunity 
to retire into Norwich. June 21, 1552, he was preſented by his Majeſty to the Prebend 
of Corringham, in the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and in the ſame month was nominated Dean 
of the ſaid Cathedral. In the ſecond year of Queen Mary's reign he was deprived of all 
his Benefices, and lived afterwards in a very mean condition, and was often ſearched for 
and one night as he fled he had a dangerous fall from his horſe, of which he never per- 
fectly recovered. During his retirement, he wrote a book in defence of Prieſts marriages, 
againſt Thomas Martin, and tranſlated che Pſalms into Engliſh Verſe (4). Upon the 
acceſſion to the Throne, he was nominated to the vacant See of Canterbury, which he 
accepted of, though with great reluctance, and accordingly was conſecrated to it in the 
Chapel at Lambeth, December 17, 1659. While he was Archbiſhop ele&, he endea- 
voured to ſtop the Queen's exchanging the Temporal Revenues of vacant Biſhopricks, 
with impropriations, c. as ſhe was impowered to do by Act of Parliament, becauſe he 
found theſe impropriations were not of equal value ; and urged her Majeſty to remove all 
images out of Churches [DJ. In 1561 he was extremely uneafy to find the Queen 
averſe to the marriage of the Clergy [EI]. In 1563 he viſited his Dioceſe, and found the 
Clergy prodigiouſly illiterate [F]. He acted with vigour in order to reduce the Puritans to 


[D] He removed all images out of Churches) He 
had received a letter from the Archbiſhop of Dublin 
concerning a weeping Crucifix in Chriſt's Church 
there ; which was an impoſture contrived by the 
Prieſts to ſtop the progreſs of the Reformation, upon 
the arrival of the Earl of Suſſex there, as Lord Lieu- 
tenant from Queen Elizabeth. His Lordſhip being 
in that Church at ſervice with the Privy Council, 
blood was ſeen to run down the crevices of the Crown 
of 'Thorns, and to trickle down the face of the Cru- 
cifix, The Prieſt called to the people to obſerve it; 
and one of the contrivers told them, that our Saviour 
eould not but feweat blood, fince Hereſy was brought into 
the Church, alluding to the ſervice, which was then 
ſaid in Engliſh. This occaſioned a great tumult, the 
ſuperſtitious people falling down before it, beating 
their breaſts, and ſaying heir prayers on their beads; 
ſo that the Lord Lieutenant and the Council with- 
drew for fear of miſchief. But the Archbiſhop of 
Dublin ordered the Sexton to ſtand up on a form to 
fearch and waſh the image, and to lee if it would 
bleed a freſh. Upon this the Sexton found a ſponge 
within the hollow of the crown, which one Leigh, 
a Monk, had ſoaked in blood, and put there that 
morning privately. This being taken, and ſhewed 
to the people, the worſhippers went away aſhamed, 
and ſome of them curſed the contrivers, who were 
this Leigh and three or four more, who the next Sunday 
were obliged to ſtand upon a table before the Pulpit, 
with their hands and legs tied, and their crime writ 
upon their breaſts, while the Archbiſhop preached 
ſrom theſe words, 2 Theſal. ii. 11. God fhall ſend 
them flrong deluſions, that they ſhould believe a lie. And 
thus they were expoſed three ſucceſſive Sundays, after 
which they were impriſoned for a time, and then 
baniſhed. 'The diſcovery of this impoſture influenced 
many of the ſpectators to renounce Popery, and the 
Crucifix was taken down. This 1 very op- 
portunely as an argument to Archbiſhop Parker with 
the Queen, for removing images out of the Churches, 
which before this time ſhe was inclinable to have 
continued. But tho' ſhe granted injunctions for do- 
ing this, ſhe retained in her own private cloſet a Cru- 
cifix and lighted tapers in divine ſervice ; which oc- 
caſioned the Archbiſhop to argue with her Majeſty 
about it with great freedom; wherein he was ſe- 
conded by Sir Francis Knollys. But Mr. Strype is of 
opinion, that ſhe continued them notwithſtanding ; 
and tells us, that another of her Biſhops was ſo much 
offended at it, that he could ſcarce be induced to of- 
ficiate there before her. 

[E] In 1561, he was extremely uneaſy to find the 


Queem averſe to the marriage of the Clergy.] In the 


ſummer of this year her Majeſty went a progreſs into 
Eſſex and Suffolk, and was much diſpleaſed to find 
fo many women and children in Colleges and Cathe- 
drals, alledging it to be contrary to the mind of the 


Vor. VIII. 


— 


conformity. 


Founders ; and iſſued out an injunction againſt it on 
the gth of Auguſt 1561. Secretary Cecil ſent this 
order to the Archbiſhop, and to _ himſelf the 
better to his Grace's ſatisfaction, he told him in a 
letter, that the Queen was ſtrongly di affected to matri- 
mony in the Clergy ; that if it had not been for ſome- 
thing of dexterity in himſelf, ſhe had abſolutely for- 
bidden Churchmen that ſtate ; that he was glad 
to compound with her Majeſty, and propoſe this ex- 
ient to prevent her going farther. However, that 
e had taken care to ſend copies of the injunction 
only to his Grace, to the Archbiſhop of York, and 
to the Chancellor of each Univerſity ; and that he 
recommended this method in order to prevent the in- 
ſtruments coming out in a more = lick manner, 
Archbiſhop Parker ſent this injunction through his 
Province purſuant to her Majeſty's order, but was 
very much diſſatisfied with the contents. And after- 
wards waiting upon the Queen, he was ſurprized 
with her Majeſty's diſcourſe upon this ſubjeR, as 
pears by a letter of his to Cecil, bliſhed by Mr. 
Strype, wherein he obſerves, that he was aſtoniſhed 
to the laſt degree to hear ſo learned and conſcientious 
a Princeſs treat the holy inſtitution of matrimony 
with ſo much ſatyr and contempt. © Her Majeſty, 
« ſays he, talked of ſetting forth injunctions of ano- 
ther nature; but I hope God will =P this motion, 
and alter her purpoſe ; and that as by the divine 
aſſiſtance ſhe has begun a good work, ſhe will 
« hold on the ſame courſe. I do not queſtion but 
« theſe ÆAſtus humani, theſe ſallies of mere 
« were occaſioned by miſreports; and that her Ma- 
« jeſty will acquit herſelf to advantage, and like 
« 'Theodofius the Great take time for a mature deli- 
„ beration, and not proceed to a ſudden reſolution 
« in things of the laſt importance. It would trouble 
* me, if the Clergy ſhould be forced upon any in- 
« compliance, and declare with the Apoſtles, that 
« we muſt obey God rather than men. But let thoſe, 
« who ſuggeſt theſe thoughts, be never ſo conſidera- 
able, we have no ſmall number in our contempti- 
ble party, that have courage and conſcience enough 
eto ſacrifice their lives in defence of their Religion.” 
[F] Vikted his Dioceſe, and found the Clergy prodi- 
giouſly illiterate.) There is a remarkable in of 
this in one Mr. Walter 'Tempeſt, Curate of St. Giles's 
Cripple, who not being able to tell the * 
the word Function, wrote the following letter to Mr. 
Perſie, the Archbiſhop's Chaplain. To the be- 
« Joved in the Lord Jeſus Mr. Perſie. Knew you, 
« that whereas your maſterſhip ſaid, I know not 


« what this word Function meant, I being pauperes 


Spiritus, to a quick oppoling ; it may pleaſe you to 


« underſtand, that I take it for my utilitie. And 


« whereas the Prophet David, impulſus, everſus ſum 

« ut caderem ; I may ſay for lack of good memory 

« and a pregnant wit, I was overſeen in making 

9 | « ming 
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He died May 17, 1575, and was ſolemnly interred June the 6th following in 3 


may; 
his own Chapel at Lambeth [G]. He was a man of great piety, charity, and hoſpita- 


lity, and aneminent patron of Jearned men, being an. excellent ſcholar himſelf, as appears N 
from his book De Antiquitate Britannice Ecclefie [H], and his edition of Matthew Paris, $ 
Matthew Wefminſter, Walſingham, and the four Goſpels in the Saxon language. He ; 
founded a ſchool at Rochdale in Lancaſhire z purchaſed an eſtate for founding two Fel- 
lowſhips and thirteen ſcholarſhips in Bennet College in Cambridge ; built a Library for 
that Society, and beſides a conſiderable value in printed books, furniſhed it with a great 
number of curious Manuſcripts, He gave an hundred books, half of them in manuſcript 
to the Uniyerſity Library. He gave to Bennet College 310 ounces of gilt plate en- 
chaſed, and the Advowſon of St. Mary Abchurch, in London. He made a new ſtreet 
from the Weſt end of St. Mary's Church to the publick ſchools at Cambridge; and he 
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left 5 
alſo founded a ſcholarſhip. 


« mine anſwer ; and the Prophet faith furthermore 
« yet, Dominus ſuſcepit me, and I will pray guatidze, 
« that the Lord may increaſe me in my function 
« and great charge; for I am a Curate over 3000 
« and more of God's ſheep, and therefore my func- 
tion is not to ſleep and be ſluggiſh, but to wait on 
« my office, to diſcharge as I am charged in teach- 
« ing and governing, and to exerciſe myſelf to do 
« my duty, if I were worthy before the Lord; for 
« he faith, Gratuito recepiſit;, gratuito date; ſo I 
« muſt blow the trumpet againſt the ungodly, or 
« elſe the Lord will require the blood of the people 
„at my hand, becauſe the office and function is 
« mine. Therefore my ſuit to my Lord's Grace and 
„ to you is, to have a leſs thing towards my living. 
« Heriptus te viginti quingue die mencis Funius, Anno 
„ 1563. Per me Mallerus Tempeſt, Curatus in Eccle- 
« fra $4. Egidii extra Cripplegate, Civitas Londonen- 


C] Solemnly interred T une the 6th following, in his 
own Ghepel at Lambeth.) It was buried at the upper 
end againſt the Communion Table on the South fide ; 
and on the Monument was the following inſcription, 
writen by Dr. Walter Haddon. h 


Sobrius & prudens, ſtudiis excultus & uſu 
Integer & were Religionis amans 

Matthæus wixit Parkerus. Foverat illum 
Aula virum juvenem, fovit & aula ſenem. 

Ordine res uy Rector defenſor & equi : 
Vixerat ille Deo, mortuus ille Deo eff. 


But in the year 1648, when the diſſolution of 
Monarchy by the death of King Charles I. Lambeth 
Houſe became the poſſeſſion of Colonel Thomas 
Scot, one of the Regicides, he thought fit to turn the 
Chapel intc an hall or dancing-room, and this Monu- 
ment of Archbiſhop Parker ſtanding in the way was 
totally demoliſhed ; and out of hatred to Epiſcapacy, 
his body was ordered to be digged up, the lead which 
incloſed it ſold, and the bones buried in a dunghill, 
where it remained to the Reſtoration, when Sir 
William Dugdale hearing by chance of this tranſ- 
action, informed Archbiſhop Sancroft of it, who 


legacies in plate to the city of Norwich, 


Caius College, and Trinity-Hall, where he 


cauſed theſe bones to be found and decently repoſited 
again near the place, where the monument ſtood ; 
over which are theſe words ingraven : Corpus Mat 
thei Archiepiſcopi tandem hic quieſcit (3). 


[H] His book De Antiquitate Britannicæ Eceleſiæ. ] 499- 


He was aſſiſted in writing that work by his Chaplain 
ohn Joſlelin, and it was printed at London 1572. 
floſt of the copies of this impreſſion which were 
ſold, conclude with the life of Cardinal Pole, Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who died in 1558. The 
other copies, which remained, and were to be be- 
ſtowed on publick libraries, or elſe to be given to 
ſpecial friends, had in the year 1574 added to them. 
1. The life of the Author Matthew Parker, contain» 
ing 29 pages. 2. A catalogue of ſuch books, which 
he gave to the common Library at Cambridge, con- 
. four pages. 3. A catalogue of Chancellors, 
Vice-Chancellors, Proctors of, and Doctors of all 
Faculties, who took their Degree in Cambridge from 
the year 1500 to 1571, containing ſix pages. To 
this catalogue are ed the arms of every College 
and Hall there, with the area or platform of the 
common ſchools, the arms and ſeal of the Univer- 
ſity, and ſeal of the Chancellor thereof. 4. A cata- 
logue from 1500 to 1571, of all the Biſhops, who 
had been educated at Cambridge. 5. The titles of 
ſuch Charters, as have been granted to that Univer- 
ſity by divers Kings and Queens from Henry III. to 
the 13th or 14th of Queen Elizabeth. 6. An ac- 
count of the particulars, which are ſucceſſively deli- 
vered to the _— and ſervants of the {aid Uni- 
verſity, when they enter into their reſpective 
7. The foundation of each College and Hall in 
Cambridge, with the building of the publick ſchools, 
and an enumeration of the old Hoſtles. The life of 
our Archbiſhop above-mentioned, was, immediately 
after it appeared, tranſlated into Engliſh, and print- 
ed in 1 $74» in 4to, in Holland, with this title, The 
life of the 70th Archbiſhop 3 Canterbury, preſently /it- 
ting, &c. Engliſbed. &c. This number of ſeventy is jo 
compleat a number, as it is great pity there ſhould be one 
more, &c. with marginal notes very abuſive of the 
Archbiſhop. * 


Y PARKER (SAMUEL), Biſhop of Oxford, was ſon of John Parker, Serjeant 


at Law, and one of the Barons of the Exchequer before the Reſtoration [A], and was 
born at Northampton, in September 1640, and educated in Grammar - learning there; and (a) Wood, Arbe 


in Midſummer Term 1656, ſent to Wadham College in the Univerſity of Oxford (a), . l. 4 % 
| where | 


Enos, rr 


[4] John Parker, Serjeant at Law, and one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer before the Refloration.) Andrew 
Marvell tells us (1), that he was bred to the law, 
« and betook himſelf, as his beſt practice, to be a Sub- 
c Committee-man ; or, as the ſtile ran, one of the 
« Aſſiſtant Committee in Northamptonſhire, In the 
cc rapine of that ment, and what bo got by 
« picking the teeth of his maſters, he ſuſtai him- 
6 felf, till he had raked together ſome little eſtate. 
« And then being a man for the purpoſe, and that 
« had begun his — out of the ſequeſtration of 
« the eſtates of the King's party, he, to perfect it the 
« more, proceeded to take away their lives ; nat in 
< the hot and military way, (which diminiſhes always 
the offence) but in the cooler. blood, and ſeden- 


« tary execution of a high court of juſtice. Accord- 
« ingly he was preferred to be one of that number, 
„ that gave ſentence againſt the three Lords, Capel, 
« Holland, and Hamilton, who were beheaded. By 
« his learning in the law, he became worthy of the 
degree of a Serjeant, and ſometimes to go the cir- 
« cuit, till for miſdemeanor he was petitioned a- 
« gainſt, But for a taſte of his abilities, and the 
« more to re-ingratiate himſelf, he printed in the 
« year 1650, a very remarkable book, called, The 
„ Government of the People of England, precedent and 
e preſent the ſame, Ad ſubſcribentes confirmandum, du- 
« bitantes » apy rp tes convinceudum : and. 
« underneath, Malta widentur qua non funt ; multa. 
50 funt qua neu videntur, Under that 2 
I «c 


leben. 
2. 
edit, 
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where he was eſteemed a moſt zealous Preſbyterian 
13) Iaem, Tai, the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (5). Upon the 


Oxon. vol. 2. 
col. 124+ 


( 14em, ben. £6 to obſtruct the reſtoring of the 


Oxon. col, $1 


55" « ſomuch, that finding himſelf di 


B]. 
Kid's Reſtoration, he was for 


« his Degree, ſcrupling the ſubſcription then required. From thence he came to Lon- 
«« don, where he ſpent a conſiderable time in creeping into all corners and companies, 
e horoſcoping up and down concerning the duration of the Government... and at laſt 
<« ſatisfied himſelf, that the Epiſcopal Government would endure as long as the King 
lived; and from thenceforward caſt about how to be admitted into the Church of Eng- 


« land, and find the hi 


Patronus 


ghway to his preferments.” 


Lewis de Moulin (/) aſſerts, that 


22 . 18. he was expelled Wadham College by the Warden, Dr. Blandford ; but this is a miſtake. 


edit. London 
1672. 


(b) Wood, F ti, 
Oxon. vol. 2. 
col. 151. 


() Idem, Arber. 
Oxon. col, 815+ 


« bleman, and a 


t droller on the Puritans, Sc. (i).“ 
London in 4to, his Tentamina Phyſico- Theologica de Deo, five Theologia Scholaſticu [Ci], 


At Trinity College, by the prevailing. advice of Dr. Ralph Bathurſt, then Senior Fellow, 
afterwards Preſident of that College, he was reſcued, as he tells us himſelf (g), /rom the (e) Se bis e. 


chains and fetters of an unhappy education. July H 1663, he proceeded Maſter o 
a ou Compounder and Member of Trinity Coll 
ho 


y Orders, was frequently in London, and became, as it is ſaid, Chaplain to a No- 


Arts as 
ege (Y); and afterwards entering into 


In 1665, he 


dedicated to Archbiſhop Sheldon; which book introduced him to the acquaintance of 


that Prelate. 


About the ſame time he was elected Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1666, 


his Free and impartial Cenſure of the Platomc Philoſophie, being a Letter written to his 


much honoured Friend Mr. N. B. was printed at Oxford in 4to [D]. Soon after Eaſter, in 


* hands joined with the motto, Ut wniamns ; 
„ and beneath a ſheaf of arrows with this device, 
* Vis unita fortior ; and to conclude, Concordia parve 
« res creſcunt, diſcordia dilabuntur.” Mr. Wood ob- 
(2) Athen. Oxon. ſerves (2), that by virtue of a Return, dated 21 June, 
_ col. 814 165 5, he, by the name of John Parker of the Tem- 

Ou ple, one of the Commiſſioners for removing of ob- 
ſtructions at Worcelter-houſe in the Strand near Lon- 
don, was the next day ſworn Serjeant at Law, Oliver 
Cromwell being then Lord Protector. About the 
r8th of January, 1659, he was appointed by the 
Parliament one of the Barons of the Court of Exche- 
quer ; but being ſoon after removed thence, before or 
at the Reſtoration of King Charles II. we hear no 
more of him, but that he was again regularly made 
Sexjeant at Law, by the intereſt of the Lord Chan- 
cellor Hyde, at the firſt call of Serjeants after the 
Reſtoration. 

B] Where he was eleemed a moſt zealous Preſpyteri- 
an.] Andrew Marvell informs us (3), that in a ſport 
time he. entered himſelf into the company of ſome young Stu- 
dents, who were uſed to faſt and pray weekly together, 
but for their refe&tion fed ſometimes on a broth, from 
whence they were commonly called Gruellers; only it 
awas obſerved, that he was wont till to put more Graves 
than all the reſt into his porrage. And after that he had 
picked acquaintance, not only. with the brotherhood at 
Wadham-College, but with the fiſterhood too at another 
(4) Wood, col. 9/4 Elſibeth's, ane Elizabeth Hampton (4), a plain de- 
815, ſays, that wout woman, where he trained . up in hearing 
he lived in Ha- heir ſermons and prayers, recerving alſo. the Sacrament 
Wet pariſh near in abe houſe, till he had gained. ſuch proficience,, that he 
Wadham-college, nn g P 
and was an old too began to exerciſe in that meeting, and was eft 
crocked maid, that one of the pretiouſeſt young men. in the Univerſity. 

3 = trade of [C] lis Tentamina Phyſico-Theologica de Deo, 


(3) Hi ſupra, 
p. 76. 


bein 2 way ſive Theologia Scholaſtica.] We have an account of 
youts very much this book in the Philb/ephical Tran/aions, No. 18. It 


to the preſ- was afterwards enlarged in a Treatiſe, intitled, Diſ- 
Geri religion, putationes de Deo, &c. 'Theſe Tentamina were attack- 


ad frequently ed by N. Fairfax, M. D. in his book- intitled; Of 
— * the bull and ſelvedge of the world. Andrew Mar- 
tially for theſe voll gives a very mean character of this work of our 
that were ber Author (5), which he Riles a'tedious tranſcript of his 

5. Cammom place -b, wherein there is very litthe-of his 
(A mis. * own, but the arrogance, and the unparallelied cemſoriomſ- 
5) 5. 79. neſs. that he exerciſes: over all other Mriters; 


his undutiful- inveighing. again the: veſicles! of the 
earth, for meer ade, 4 he. did ſportly after again 
his. father's. memory, and in his mother's preſence, befort+ 
ſeveral auitneſſes, for a - couple. of whining. Fanaticks. 
However, he. accounted.it a ſaſt book on all ſidus, is be. 
ing He trite and confeſſed an argument, - that ſew judi- 
Cigus men would. read it to examine tlie arrors ; and in- 
/0.rough and ſcabbed a Latin, that a man muſt have 


the 


ling nails, and thoſe ſharper than ordinary, to diſtinguiſh 
between the ſkin and the diſeaſe; the faults and the 
grammar ; to omit his uſual volume and circumference of 
periods, which though he takes always to be his chiefeſt 
flrength, yet indeed, like too great a line, weakens the 
defenſe, and requires too many men do make it good, But 
the cauſe being againſt Atheiſm, he was ſecure that none 
would attack him. For whether there be any Atheiſts; 
is ſome controverſy, and he is compurgator for moſt of 
them; or if there be ſuch, yet they know the baſtions are 
all undermined, and they ſhould be blown up as ſoon as 
entered. But let himſhew me any Atheiſt, that be hath 
reduced by his book, unleſs he may pretend to have con- 
verted ſome (as in the old Florentine wars) by meer 
tiring them out, and perfect wearineſs. 

J His free and impartial cenſure of the Plato- 
nick Philoſophie, &c.] In this piece he declares his 
elteem for the morality of the Platoniſts, 1. Becauſe, 
« The rules and directions it preſcribes,” are ſober 
and practicable; it does not flatter men with ro- 
* mantic degrees of happineſs, upon fond and fan- 
* taſtic princi but complies with the conditions 
of human life, and neither promiſes nor deſigns 
greater proportions of felicity, than our preſent 
e capacities will allow of (6) 2. Becauſe the Pla- 
toniſts, above all other Philoſophers, are remarkable 
for the innocent gaiety and pleaſantneſi of their humours 
). 3+ Becauſe they valued good-nature, in propor- 
tion to its real excellence (8). © And how much, 
« ſays he (g), will this excellent quality recommend 


February 28 1659, he took 
ſome 
time, according to Wood, at a ſtand what to do (c); but Andrew Marvell tells us A), ( Rebearſail 


<« that he perſiſted, as far as in him was, that is, by praying, caballing, and diſcourſing, 


e e Government, Revenues, and Authority, In- 7” 
countenanced on thoſe accounts, by the then 
« of Wadham (e), he ſhifted Colleges to Trinity; and when there went away without () dr. Walter 


Blandford, af- 
terwards Biſhop 
of Worceſter, 


arden 
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tranſpoſed, pat? 


ſtle dedicatory, 
before his Free 
and impartial 
Cenſure of the 
Platonic Philo- 


publiſhed at ſopbie.,, 


(6) p. 4. 


(7) p. 13. 


(8) p; 18. 


« them to our eſteem, when we conſider at how high (g) p. 23. 


« à rate our bleſſed Saviour himſelf valued it? If 
« we look into his laws, what are they but ſo many 
« injunctions to the ſeveral inſtances of good-nature, 
« mildneſs, patience, mercifulneſs, humility, can- 
« dor, ingenuity? His new and peculiar precept is, 
ce that we ſhould love one another, and be kind, not 
« only to friends, but enemies. And therefore a 
«« peeviſh ill-natured Chriſtian, is the Tre con- 
e tradiction in the world; peeviſhneſs being the 


* greateſt reproach and weakneſs of human nature, 


« and moſt contrary. to the temper of the divine 
« mind; ſo that they, who not long ſince were 
« Wont to- diſcourſe, that the: ſaints or - of 
« God, (i: e. that ſort of people, who can be devout 


befide* and godly, witheut being vittaous) are indeed 


<< peeviſh here, but in Heaven this imperſection ſhall 
T Ss 1 might as well have told us, that the 
« ſaints are drunkards here, but in Heaven they: 
« ſhall be temperate; the ſaints are cheats and knaves 
« here; but in Heaven they ſhall be honeſt; the 
„ ſaints are adulterous here; but in Heaven they 
« ſhall: be chaſte. For' an «habitual previſtmeis is 
« as inconſiſtent with the deſign of Chriſtianity, » 
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(10) p. 27. 
(17) P. 34+ 


(12) p. 47. 
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the year 1667, he left Oxford, and the Michael mas following was ſent for to Lambeth by 
the Archbiſhop, who had appointed him one of his Chaplains (). In 1669, he pub: 


« the fins of an habitual diſhoneſty, drunkenneſs, 
« and adultery. And then if we look into our Sa- 
«« viour's life, the unparallelled civility, and obliging- 
« neſs of his deportment, ſeems to be almoſt as hig 

« an evidence of the truth and divinity of his doc- 
« trine, as his unparallelled miracles were. For it 
« js altogether unimaginable, that ſo ſweet-natured 
* a perion, ſhould be ſuch a baſe and profiigate 
impoſtor, as he muſt have been, if he had been 
„ one. And among all his favourites, it was the 
« gentle and ſweet-natured St. Zohn, that was his 
% darling Diſciple, whilſt we often find him check- 
« ing Peter's rude and unmannerly zeal.” 4. Be- 
cauſe of their readineſs and ability in the ſmaller morals ; 
by which, ſays he (10), I mean their ſkill in the arts 
of behaviour and converſation. He then conſiders the 
Logic of the Platoniſts, and owſerves (11), that as 
Plato's manner of arguing is more ſuccinct than the te- 
dious way of fyllogifing, ſo it is not leſs ſure and evident ; 
for what diſcourſe can proceed with greater evidence 
and conwiction, than after you have explained the terms 
of the queſtion, and agreed with your adverſary about 
the matter debated of, to propoſe to him "way principles ſo 
clear and palpable, that & 4. ſhall either preſuppoſe, or 
inforce his aſſent, and from thence to lead him by induc- 
tion through a ſeries of propoſitions, depending upon, and 
orderly deduced from your firft proleptic principles, #:// 
he is fairly brought, or unawares betrayed unto an un- 
avoidable neceſſity of aſſenting to the truth you aſſert ; 
which is the method that Plato pretends to? He after- 
wards diſcourſes of Plato's Natural Philoſophy, of which 
he ſhews the abſurdities ; and then proceeds to grve 
an account of his Theology, which he divides into 
Practical, or that which concerns theological virtues ; 
and Speculative, or that which concerns ſpeculations 
about theological matters; „ which two parts, /ays 
« he (12), integrate a body of divinity, not unlike to 
« that of King Prolemy's man in Lucian, who was one 
half perfectly black, and the other exceeding 
« white ; ſo that part of their [the Platoniſts] the- 
* ology, which relates to practice, is eminently 
clear and perſpicuous ; whilſt that, which is em- 
ployed in theory and contemplation, is monſtrouſſy 
dark and ſecure.” He then animadverts upon the 
Speculative Theology of the Platoniſts (13), and objects 
firſt againſt their way of reſolving knowledge into 
its firtt and fundamental principles, in that by rejecting 
the teſtimony and judgment of ſenſe in matters of Philoſo- 


8 


phy, they do but involve and popes the principles there- 


(14) P. 59. 


(15) Pp. 66. 
(16) p. 73 


= (17) P. 78. 


of,, under the pretext of a more a 
diſcovery of things, For hereby the minds of men are ta- 
ken off from the native evidence of plain and palpable 
truths, and are fain to ground all their knowledge 

nice and ſubtle fpeculations, whereby at lteaft clear and 
ungqueſtionable truths are reſokved into principles infinitely 
more uncertain and diſputable than themſekves. A ſe- 
cond objection, which he makes to them, is (14), 
their ſerious endeavouring to know and define the 
« notions of abſtracted eſſences; for theſe pure and 
«« ſeraphic intellectualiſts, forſooth, deſpiſe all ſenſi- 
« ble knowledge, as too groſs and material for their 
nice and curious faculties, and diſdain to purſue 
« any knowledge, but what is pure and intellectual, 
« that is, ſuch as is ſuitable to their refined, and, 
« as it were, ſeparated underſtandings ; and there- 
« fore they chielly employ their thoughts about ob- 
* {tructed and purely metaphyſical Beings; and 
«++ thence they take upon them exactly to deſcribe the 
meer £/ences of all forts of Beings, whether mate- 
rial or immaterial, whether they belong to the 
intellectual or to the ſenſible world. In order 
*< whereto they reſolve all Beings into their fim- 
ple and unmixed ingredients, and then attempt 
to aſſign their preciſe notions and differences 
«*« from each other.” His third objection againſt the 
the ſpeculative Theology of the Platoniſts is, their affet- 
ing myſterious obſcurity and abſtruſeneſi, thereby to render 
their notions more ſolemn and venerable (15). His fourth 
is, that iaſtead of pure and genuine reaſon, they abound 
Jo much with gaudy and extravagant fancies (16) His 
fifth is, that they employ much of their cont ions in 
things altogether uncertain and wnſearchabh (17). He 


Mracted and intellectual 


liſhed 


takes notice (18) of what might be replied in behalf 
of Plato, viz. * That he cannot well be charged 
« with raſhneſs and futility, but the accuſation mult 
„reach Moſes alſo and the reſt of the ſacred Pro- 
„ phets; becauſe from them Plato borrowed his 
* choiceſt and ſublimeſt fancies ; which, if in any 
thing vain and trifling, the firſt Authors ought in rea- 
« ſon to bear the greateſt blame.” That this is the 
unanimous opinion of all the learned world, who 
repreſent, that © Plato derived many of theſe myſte- 
« ries from Pythagoras, who, in his travels into 
« Egypt and the Eaſt, had either immediately re- 
*« ceived them from the Jews themſelves, or from the 
« Egyptian Prieſts, and the Chaldean wiſemen, who 
came to know them by converſe with and tradi- 
tion from the Jews. And that Plato himſelf tra- 
*« yelling into Egypt in queſt after knowledge, re- 
« ceived his choiceſt and moſt important notices 
concerning divine and ſupernatural things from the 
« Jews, who about that time in great flocks reſorted 
* thither ; and from the Egyptian Prieſts, who either 
* derived them from the Moſaick writings, or re- 
« ceived them from the Jews by an oral tradition. 
For, ſay they, God delivered to Moſes in Mount 
© Sina a twofold Law, INJAaU VN, the written 
* Law, and d PUIU ry the vocal Law, 
* which is the myſtical and ænigmatical meaning 
of the former ; but by reaſon ot its extraordinay 
ſacredneſs, was not expoſed to the rude * 
* but only whiſpered and conveyed in the flender 
a Pipe of auricular tradition from age to age among 
tne 
the time of E/dras, by whom, and the great Syna- 
gogue, of which many of the latter Prophets were 
Members, it was committed to writing, leſt by 
«« reaſon of their frequent diſputations and captivi- 
« ties it ſhould by ſome ill — periſn; which 
carried its ſtream ont of the private channel, in 
* which it run before, and ſoon ſpread it abroad 
among foreign nations, eſpecially in E and 
« Chaldea, where great numbers of Jews reſided. 
For an eminent 1initance of all which they alledge 
the Doctrine of the ſacred Trinity, which, ſay 
they, being one of the rareſt and choiceſt mytteries 
of this wocal Cabala, was greedily embraced by 
„the Egyptians, from whom Plato and his Followers 
received that clear and full knowledge thereof, 
* which appears ſo much every where in his writ- 
'« ings.” 10 all this our Author anſwers in the fol- 
lowing conſiderations. 1. That it is ſo far from being 
matter of commendation, that it is rather a diſparage- 
ment to have been converſant in, and borrowed from the 
old Eaſtern and Egyptian learning. That the antient 
Sages of Greece and the Eaſt were acquainted auith the 
firſt rudiments of mathematical Sciences, is evident from 
the moſt authentick records of antient times, and from 
that ſkill, which the Grecians gained among ſ them. 
Bui it is as evident, that all their theological learnin 
was lamentably frivolous, obſcure, fabulous, uncouth, 
magical, and ſuperſtitious. The Scythian Taraboſteſci, 
the Perſian Magi, the Indian n and Gymnoſo- 
phiſts, the Egyptian Prieſts, the Bards and Druids of 
Gaul and Britain, and other antient Se&s, have, I con- 
eſs, made a great noiſe in the world, yet they that en- 
deavour to celebrate them moſt, tell us ſo many ſuperſtitious 
and pedantick flories, as ſufficiently ewince them to have 
been no very extraordinary perſons. Any one that r 
ders thoſe few opinions and ratiocinations of theirs, that 
are fill extant, will eafily conclude them to have been 
men of no great reaſon or judgment. Some hace endea- 


(18) p. 92. 


great Sanhedrim and the Prophets, down to 


vouf ed to maintain the credit of this antient learning by 


retrieving and collecting its ſcattered fragments, and o- 
thers by counterfeiting ſuppofititious authors, ſuch as Zoro- 
aſter, and Hermes Tri ſmeg iſtus; but who ever will 
be at the pains to peru 


roaſters Oracles, and the 
books of — — t 


writings of Pſellus, and the 


Carle Mirandula's Riddles, with which he challenged al! 


the learned world, will need no other proof of the vanity 
of all pretences to the more abſtruſe and myſtical learning of 
the antients. I db not queſtion but that great and bo- 
nourable perſonage I laft mentioned, was a perſon of flu- 


pendous parts and karning ; yet I am ſure, that thoſe 
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PAR 


liſhed at London, in 8vo,” A Diſcourſe of Eccleſiaſtical Polity E]; and the year following a 
book entitled, Toleration diſcuſſed in two Dialogues : London 1670, in 4to. In June 1670; 
he was inſtalled Archdeacon of Canterbury, in the room of Dr. William Sancroft (H, and 


on the 26th of November following, had the Decree of Doctor of Divinity conferred 


on him at Cambridge, when the Prince of Orange was entertained there. November 
18, 1672, he was inſtalled Prebendary of Canterbury, and about that time was collated 


to the Rectories of Ickham and Chartham in Kent. 


In 1673, he publiſhed at London, 


in 8vo, his Free and impartial enquiry into the cauſes of that very great eſteem and honour 


the Nonconformiſt Miniſters are in with their 


followers ; and in 1671, his defence and con- 


tinuation of the Eccleſiaſtical Polity, Sc. In 1672, he prefixed to Biſhop BrambalPs Vin- 
dication of himſelf and the Epiſcopal Clergy, from the Preſbyterian charge of Popery, &c. 
a Preface ſhewing what grounds there was of fears and jealouſies of Popery, London in 
8vo, This was immediately attacked by Andrew Marvell in his Rehearſal tranſproſed, 
London 1672, in 8vo, In anſwer to which Dr. Parker wrote A reproof to the rehearſal 
tranſproſed, in a Diſcourſe to its Author, London 1673, in 8vo. This occaſioned Mr. 
Marvell to publiſh the ſecond part of the rehearſal tranſproſed, at London 1673, in 8vo; 
In 1678, our Author's Diſputations de Deo & Providentia Divind, were printed at Lon- 


don in 4to [F]; as his Demonſtration of the Divine Authority of the Law of Nature, and 


notions, auheretuith he made the greatefl noiſe in the 
world, were but grand and pompous futilities., 2. He 
tells us (19), that he does not “ perceive any ſuch 
« clear agreement between the Platonick Philoſophy 
« and the ſacred Scriptures, as may give us any tole- 
« rable ground of ſuſpecting the one to have been 
« derived from the other. For molt of the notions; 
« in which Plato ſpeaks moit conſonantly to the 
« Scriptures, are ſo obvious and ſo univerſally ac- 
« knowledged, that it is eaſy to diſcern how he came 
« by them, without any acquaintance with the holy 
« writings ; ſuch as are the Being of God, the Im- 
« mortality of the Soul, the eſſential differences be- 
«« tween good and evil, ſome general rules of natural 
« and eſſential goodneſs. And then as for their 
« more hidden and abſtruſe myſteries, where they 
s ſeem to agree moſt, their difference is greater than 
their agreement.. And it would not be difficult 
© to ſhew how theſe notions, which have the faireft 
« conſonancy to Scripture, are derived from Hypo- 
< theſes, that have none at all.” 3. As for the pre- 
tence of a wocal Cabala, he obſerves (20), that he 
can ſcarce without amazement conſider with what 
confidence and eagerneſs ſome learned men of late 
have cried up an invention ſo novel and fanciful ; 
« for I know nothing, ſays he, more precarious 
and deſtitute of tolerable pretences than theſe Ca- 
« baliftical Traditions, being only a late and filly in- 
vention of the Jewiſh Rabbins ; for they are alto- 
« gether unknown to and unmentioned by the antient 


* both Jews and Chriſtians. And yet Archer, who 
* «© never gives out at credulity, would have every 


one, that does not believe the divine original of 
« the Cabala to be convicted of Hereſy, as an enemy 
„ to the divine providence. But for my part, I 
% cannot underſtand how any rational man can be at 
all concerned for ſo vain and frivolous an inven- 
« tion of the modern, 7. e. trifling Rabbins. But 
he that could find all the learning of the world in 
« an Egyptian Hieroghyphic, may find all the articles 
© of his faith in a inical Fable. Tis certain, 
<« that the Cabala was invented ſince the diſperſion of 
« the Jewiſh nation, there being not the leaſt foot- 
<< ſteps of it before; but in what century or period 
«« js uncertain, and muſt remain ſo ; for from the 
« deſtruction of Jeruſalem there commenced, as to 
« the Jewiſh tory a tempus Ade, (a period al- 
« ways fit for Fables,) there being no records or 
« monuments of their condition and affairs, unleſs 
« ſome few relations in the Talnud. But whatever 
„ became of them, tis certain, that being given up 
*« toa vain and trifling ſpirit, they employed them- 
C ſelves in fooliſh and abſurd inventions; of which 
« making myſtical and allegorical interpretations of 
«« Scripture is none of the leaſt, eſpecially when they 
„ prefer them ſo much before the true and literal 
<< meaning; for they com the Scripture itſelf to 
c a candle, but the myſtical ſenſe to a jewel, for the 
« diſcovery whereof the candle is lighted ; and the 
« Mifnical Doctors, (that is, they that ſtudy only the 
« literal ſenſe) are compared to Apothecaries, who 
only prepare thoſe medicaments, which the Phyft- 


Vor, VIII, 


of 
« cian preſcribes ; but the Cabaliſtical Doctors to 
«« Phyſicians, who underſtand their natures, uſes, 
* and ſecret properties. And therefore they leave 
* the literal and ſuperficial ſenſe of Scripture to the 
* rude and ignorant people, whilſt they that are 
learned, dive into the deep myſteries and depths 
Hof the law, and by the help of fancy; fetch 
** ſtrange and wonderful ſecrets from words, letters, 
points, from their ſeveral ſhapes, combinations, 
tranſpoſitions, abbreviatures, arithmetical indica- 
tions, and the like. And then with a frontleſs 
ay 1 aſſert, that they came originally from 
Adam, Abraham, and Mees. You may ſee enough 
* of this cabbaliſlical in a thouſand authors, 
but moſt copiouſly in Reuchlin de Arte Cabbaliſtica, 
and in that grand Theſaurus of learned trifles, 
Kircher's Oedipus, Tom. II. Claſſ. IV. The firſt, 
that produced them into the Chriſtian world, was 
the Earl of Mirandula, in whoſe time the very word 
Cabbtala was ſo unknown, that, as Hottinger re- 
* lates out of Garzon, it was taken for a witch, 
* Vetula weneficiis dedita. And the Earl himſelf re- 
** lates in his Apology, that one of his greateſt antago- 
** niſts being aſked what this Cabbala was, . replied, 
that he was a certain notorious Heretick, that had 
** oppoſed himſelf againſt Jeſus Chriſt, and that 
from him his accom | and followers werenamed 
Cabbaliſæ. The Earl, when he had at a high 
price purchaſed ſome ſmall fragments of it from 
the Jews, thought himſelf maſter of the moſt 
antient and valuable monument in the world. 
The miſtake was pardonable in him, but unpar- 
donable in thoſe, who ſince have had opportunity 
to examine its firſt riſe and antiquity, and cannot 
« diſcern the leaſt traces of it beyond the Tahnudical 
* Rabbins.” 4. Having thus ſhewn the unwarrant- 
able raſhneſs of deriving Platonick notions from 
Jewiſh traditions, he proceeds laſtly to give us an 
account of the riſe of that ſeeming agreeableneſs 
between the Platonick and the Chriſtian Trinity, 
and to ſhew by what principles and ſteps the Pla- 
toniſts happened upon their Triad. To this Tract is 
ſubjoined another, intitled, An Account of the Nature 
and Extant of the divine Dominion and Goodneſs, as they 
refer to the Origenian Hypotheſis, concerning the Pre- 
exiſtence of Souls. 

[LEJ His Diſcourſe of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, &c.] 
It was printed at London in 8vo. It was ſoon after 
attacked in a pamphlet, intitled, Iuſelence and im- 
pudence triumphant : envy and fury enthroned : the mir- 
ror of malice and madneſi, in a late Treatiſe, intitled, 
A Diſcourſe of Eccleſiaſtical Polity, &c. on the lively 
portraiture of S. P. limited and drawn by his own 
hands, &c. being a ſhort colledtion of ſome of his in- 
temperate revilings and prophane ſatyrs, &c. London 
9 in two ſheets and an half. 
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In 1678 our Author's Diſputationes de Deo & | 


Providentia Divina, were printed at London in 4to. 

We have a character of this Book and its Author in 
Dr. Henry More's Prefatio Generaliſſima to the firſt 
Tome of his philoſophical works, London 1679, in 
folio. Anthony le Grand, born at Doway in Flan- 
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fundamental Principles of a Chriſtian Chu 


PAR 


of the Chriſtian Religion, was in 1681 at London, in 4to[G]. In 1681, he (publiſhed 
a Book, entitled, The Caſe of the Church 7 England briefly ſtated in the three firſt and 
rch. I. The Obligation of Chriſtianity by Divine 
Right. II. The Juriſdiction of the Church by Divine Right. III. The Inſlitution of Epiſ- 
copal Superiority by Divine Right. London, in 8vo ; and in 1683 another, entitled, An 
Account of the Government of the Chriſtian Church, in the firfs ſix bundred years : particu- 
larly ſhewing, I. The Apoſtolical Practice of Dioceſan and metropolitical Epiſcopacy. II. 
The Uſurpation of Patriarchal and Papal Authority. III. The War of two bundred years 
between the Biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, of univerſal Supremacy. London, in 8vo. 
In 1684, he publiſhed Religion and Loyalty : Or, A Demonſtration of the Power of the 


Chriſtian Church within itſelf, Supremacy of Sovereign Powers over it, and duty of paſſive 


Obedience and Non-reſiſtance to all their commands, exemplified out of Records, &c. Lon- 
don, in 8vo, And the year following the ſecond part of the ſame work; containing the 
Hiſtory of the Concurrence of the Imperial and Eccleftaſtical Juriſdiction in ; the Government 
of the Church, from the beginning of the Reign of Jovian to the end of Juſtinian. London 
1685, in 8vo. In the beginning of the year 1685, he reſigned his Prebend of Canterbury 
in favour of Dr. John Bradford; and on the 17th of October 1686, was conſecrated 
Biſhop of Oxford at Lambeth, in the room of Dr. John Fell deceaſed, and. held his 
Archdeaconry in commendam with that See. Auguſt the 14th he was appointed by the 
King's Mandate, Preſident of Magdalen College in Oxford, of which place he took 
poſſeſſion November the 2d following [HJ]. His reaſons for abrogating the teſt impoſed 
upon all Members of Parliament, Anno 1678, October 30. Firſt written for the Author's 


own ſatisfattion, and now publiſhed for the benefit of all others, whom it may concern [I]. 


(22) Wood, 
Atben. Oxon 
vol. 2. col. 8 15, 
816. 


ders, and bred a Dominican Friar, who reſided as a 
miſlionary ſeveral years in London, publiſhed a de- 
fence of Des Cartes againſt Dr. Parker, in his Apolo- 
gia pro Renato Des Cartes, London 1679, in 8vo. 

[G] His Demonſtration of the Divine Authority 
of the Law of Nature and the Chriſtian Religion.] 
The firft part contains a Demonſlration of the Law of 
Nature from the nature of things, and of the future 
State of Mankind from the Law of Nature. The e. 
chm contains a Demonſtration of the Divine Authority 
of the Chriſtian Religion, from the undoubted certainty 
of the matter of fad, and the uninterrupted tradition 
of the Church. we 

[H] Auguſt 14 he was appointed by the King's Man- 
date, Preſident of Magdalen College in Oxford, of 
which place he took poſſeſſion November the ſecond follow- 
ing.] Upon the death of Dr. Henry Clark, Preſi- 
dent of that College, a citation was fixed up to 
warn the fellows to an election of a new Preſident ; 
but before the time was come to do it, there came a 
Mandamus from King James II. to the Society, to 
ele& to that office a junior Maſter of Arts, named 
Anthony Farmer, formerly of Cambridge, then Maſ- 
ter of Arts of that College. But the Society taking 
little or no notice of it elected, — to their 
Statutes, one of their Fellows, named Jobn Hough, 
B. D. now Biſhop of Worceſter, on the 1 5th of 
April 1687. The King reſenting the affair, it was 
tried before his Eecleſiaſtical Commiſhon newly erect- 
ed by him ; when there were produced ſuch ſcanda- 
lous facts relating to the life and converſation of 
Farmer, that he was laid aſide. On the 22d of 
June following the Eccleſiaſtical Commiſſioners re- 
moved Mr. Hough from the Prefidentſhip ; which was 
notified by a paper fixed on the Welt door of the 
Chapel, on the 2d of Auguſt following, ſubſcribed by 
the {aid Commiſſioners. Upon this his Majeſty ſent 
his Mandate of the 4th of that month to elect Biſhop 
Parker to be Preſident; but the Fellows not being 
in a capacity to elect him on account of their oaths 
and ſtatutes, the King ſent three Commiſſioners to 
examine into the affair, and put his Mandate in exe- 
cution. 'Theſe Commiſſioners having fate in the 
Coliege two days, and thrice commanded Mr. Hough 
to deer up the keys of the Preſident's lodgings 
which he refuſed, they inſtalled in the Chapel Mr. 
William Wiggins, Clerk, the Proxy of the Biſhop, 
Preſident, with the uſual oaths, and afterwards con- 
ducted him to the Preſident's lodgings, broke open 
the doors after thrice knocking, and gave him poſ- 
ſeſſion October 25, 1687. On the zd of November 
following the Biſhop took poſſeſſion of them in his 
own perſon (22). 

[7] His reaſons for abrogating the teſt, &c.] 
This Tract was licenſed by Earl of Sunderland 
December 10, 1687. It is ſubſcribed Sa. Oxon. 
He obſerves, that the teſt ought to be repealed for 
theſe reaſons. 1. * Becauſe it doth not only dimi- 


printed 


« niſh, but utterly deſtroy the natural 1 wor of 


Peerage, and turns the Birth-right of the Engliſh 
« Nobility ; ſo that what was in all former ages only 
*« forfeited by treaſon, is now at the mercy of every 
faction or eve fon in Parliament (23).” 2. 
Becauſe of its diſhonourable birth and original ; it being 
the firft born of Oates's Plot, and brought forth on purpoſe 
to give credit and reputation to the perjury (24). 3. 
« Becauſe of the incompetent authority, by which the 
law was enafted. It is a law of an FEcclefiaftical 
« nature, made without the authority of the Church, 
« contrary to the practice of the Chriſtian world in 
all ages, and indeed to our Saviour's own commiſ- 
« fion, who ſettled all er of Government, and 

eſpecially the legiſlative (which is the higheſt a& 
of it) upon the officers of his own Kingdom; fo 
that for any other order of men to aſſume the ex- 
« erciſe of any ſuch authority to themſelves, is no 
* leſs than to depoſe him from his throne, by diſ- 
* owning, neglecting, and affronting his commiſ- 
* ſion to his Catholick Church (25).” 4. Becauſe 
of the uncertainty and falſhood of the matters con- 
tained in the declaration itſelf ; as firſt, That there 
is no tranſubſtantiation in the Sacrament of our Saviour"s 
body and blood ; and ſecondly, That the invocation of 
Saints, and the mother of God, is idolatry (26). Our 
Author then proceeds to an hiſtorical account of the 
riſe and progreſs of the controverſy concerning tran- 
Jubſlantiation, ſhewing how it is ſtated in the 
Church of Rome, and how it hath been determin- 
ed in the Proteſtant Churches; and obſerves (27), 
that with regard to the real Preſence, © the thing it- 
« ſelf, as far as he can diſcern, hath been owned 
in all ages of the church; the Modus of it never 
« defined but in the ſchools ; and though they have 
« fancied a thouſand definitions to themſelves, their 
„ metaphyſics were never admitted into the church.” 


(23) p. 7. 


(24) P. 5. 


(25) p. 6, Te 


(26) p. 9. 


(27) p+ 27» 


And having given an account of this controverſy in (28) P. 45. 


all foreign churches, he remarks (28), that all par- 
ties of Chriſtendom agree in the Subſtance of the doctrine, 
even the Calviniſts themſelves, who, though they ſome- 
times attempted to deny it, had not confidence enough to 
be fleady to their own opinion, but were often forced 
to ſubmit it to the conſent of Chriſtendom. From all theſe 
premiſes, adds he, it is evident, that no one thing in the 
world is more unfit to be ſet up for a Teſt, than Tranſub- 
ſtantiation, ſeeing all parties agree in the thing, though 
not in the word ; and yet though they do, they again 455 
agree in numberleſs ſpeculations about it; and when they 
have done, all parties unanimouſly agree, that the Mo- 


dus is a thing utterly unknown and incomprehenſible. 


So that take it one way, i. e. as to the thing itſelf, or the 
Real Preſence, the Teft is a defiance to all Chriſtendom : 
take it the other way, as to the Modus, it is nothing at 
all, but only impoſing an unintelligible thing upon the 
wiſdom and honour of a nation under the ſevereſt penal- 
ties. As for the Church of England, fhe agrees with 
the Tradition of the Catholic Church, tuth Roman and 

3 Refarmed, 


F 


—. V CCS 


(1) See the Third 
Collect ion of Pa- 


relating to 


tbe preſent Junc- 
ture of Affairs in 


Enpland, &c. 
publiſhed at Lon- 


don in Decemb. 
1688. P · 11. 


te) Ibid. p. 17, 
18. 


(*) Rebearſal 
tranſproſ d, part 
2. Þ» 121. 


(29) p. 68. 


(30) p. 71, 72. 


(31) p. 125. 


P A 


R 


printed at London 1688, in 4to, were attacked by ſeveral writers X J. and confirmed 
the ſuſpicion of his being inclined to the Romiſh Religion: which opinion was entertained by 
the Roman Catholicks themſelves. For a Jeſuit of Liege, in a letter to another at Friburg, 
dated February 2, 1687, writes (/), that our Author ſeemed very much to favour the 


« Catholick cauſe z that he propoſed at Council, whether it was not 


expedient, that at 


<«« leaſt one College in Oxford ſhould be allowed Catholicks, that they might not be forced 


ce to be at ſuch charges by going beyond the 


ſeas to ſtudy. That the Biſhop inviting two 


«© [Roman Catholick] Noblemen to a Banquet, drank the King's health to an heretical 
„ Baron there, wiſhing a happy ſucceſs to all his affairs; and he added, that the Faith 
te of the Proteſtants in England ſeemed to him but to be little better than that of Buda 
« was before it was taken; and that they were for the moſt part mere Atheiſts that de- 


« fended it, c.“ 


And Father Edmund Petre, another Jeſuit, one of the Privy Coun- 


cil of King James II. ſays (n), in the fame month, that “ the Biſhop of Oxford has 
«© not yet declared himſelf openly ; the greateſt obſtacle is his wife, whom he cannot rid 


«« himſclf of, his deſign being to continue 


« is not doubted but the King will permit, and our holy Father confirm. 


Biſhop, and only change Communion, as it 
Though I 


« cannot ſee how he can be further uſeful to us in the Religion in which he is, becauſe 


e he is ſuſpected, and of no eſteem among the Hereticks of the Engliſh Church. 


Nor 


« do I fee, that the example of his converſion is like to draw many others after him, 


e becauſe he declared himſelf fo ſuddenly. 


If he had believed my Counſel, which was 


eto temporize for ſome longer time, he would have done better; but it is his temper, 
« or rather zeal, that hurried him on, Cc.“ Our Author died at his lodgings in Mag- 
dalen College, March 20, 1687-8, and was interred on the 24th of the ſame month in 
the South iſle, or part of the outer Chapel of that College. There was puiliſhed at Lon- 
don 1690, his Diſcourſe ſent to the late King James, to perſuade him to embrace the Proteſ- 


tant Religion; with a letter to the ſame purpoſe. 


He was ſaid likewiſe to be the Author of 


A modeſt Anſwer to Dr. Stillingfleet's Irenicum, London 1680, in 8vo ; and of a piece, 
entitled, Mr. Baxter baptized in blood; and Andrew Marvell reports him () to be the 


Reformed, in afferting the certainty of the real Preſence, 
and the uncertainty of the manner of it ; though the 
true account of it hath been miſerably perplexed and di- 
fturbed by the oblique practices of the Sacramentarians. 
He afterwards obſerves (29), that however raſh and 
prepoſterous it may be for perſons, that believe the Real 
Preſence, to abjure the word Tranſubſtantiation, yet 
to determine any part of divine worſhip in the Chriſtian 
Church, to be in its own nature Idolatry, is inhuman 
and barbarous. He then ſhews what is the nature of 
Iaolatry, which he affirms to be © the worſhip of the 
„ heavenly bodies, the fun and moon, and the ſtars, 
« or any other viſible and corporeal Deity, as the 
« ſupreme God, ſo as to exclude all ſenſe and a 
« prehenſion of a ſpiritual and inviſible Godhead 
„ (30).” This he endeavours to prove at large; 
and then remarks (31), that ;Fave compare this antient 
Iolatry of the Fews, with that of late charged by ſome 
men upon all Chriſtians of the Roman Communion, 1 
know not, ſays he, which will appear greateſt, the ma- 
lice or the folly of the charge. 

[AK] Attacked by ſeveral Writers.) It was anſwered 
by Mr. Goodwin, a Diſſenting Miniſter, in a tract 
printed at London 1688, in 4to, under the title of, 
Tran ſubſtantiation à peculiar Article of the Roman Ca- 
tholick Faith, which was never owned by the antient 
Church, or any of the Reformed. In anſwer to a late 
Diſcourſe, called, Reaſons for abrogating the Teſt. 
Mr. Wake, afterwards Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
publiſhed 4 Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Idola- 
try, in which a late Author's true and only notion of 1do- 


ati) is conſidered and cenſured : London 1681, in 4to. 


(32) p. 2. 


In the title- page he quotes the followin age from 
our 3 — e rt. Lage 4. Si 
inter ſolos Pontificios verſarer, c. i.e. © If I con- 
„ verſed with none but Papiſts, and conſidered their 
« religion corrupted with old wives tales, and were 
« altogether deſtitute of a rule of faith, by which 
« to diſcern the vaſt difference between the Chriſti- 
« an religion, and the trifles of Popery ; and laſt- 
« ly, if no hiſtories were extant, ſhewing how theſe 
« dotages crept in; if it were thus, I ſay, then I 
« frankly confeſs, that I ſhould very much ſuſpect 
« the Chriſtian Religion, nay 1 ſhould utterly reject 
« it as fooliſh and mean, and beneath the eſteem of 
« old Goflips ; nor ſhould I leſs hate the name of 
« Chriſtianity, than I do that of Popery.” In the 
Preface (32), Mr. Wake obſerves, t it ſeemed 
ſtrange, that our Author /hould think to trample upon us 
now for pretending, that the Church of Rome has de- 
fied Tranſubſtantiation, as it is underſtood by us, and 


Author 


that ſhe has eſtabliſhed an idolatrous worſhip in our com- 
munion ; for not only the greateſt perſons of the reformed 
religion have brought this charge againfl her, but to the 
truth ꝙ it himſelf has ſubſcribed in his time. But it 
was much more amazing to find ſo new a confidence, ſupe 
ported by arguments ſo weak, that it is not without rea- 
fon, that ſome of the Roman Communion are {reg to com- 
plain, that they had been betrayed, rather than defended 
by him. How unſucceſsfully he has managed his defign 
of expounding Tranſubſtantiation, has been ſhewn in a 
late diſcourſe, proving Tranſubſtantiation to be the pe- 
culiar Doctrine of the Church of Rome, and in the 
Preface to the Examination of the new Articles of the 
Roman Creed by Catholic Tradition. FI make it 
appear, that he has miſcarried as much in the point of 
Idolatry, his Theological part will then be confidered ; 
and for the reſt, wwe do not by any means preſume to 
meddle with it. Mr. Wake having confuted the Bi- 
ſhop's notion of {dolatry, gives his own idea of it; 


and obſerves (33), that © we find two ſorts of Ido- (33) e. 4 p. 61. 


* latry mentioned in the Old Teſtament, and (ſuch is 
the misfortune of this poſitive man) both of them 
< utterly deſtructive of his true and only notion of it, 
* viz. 1. The worſhipping of the true God by a 
material ſymbol or repreſentation, 2. The wor- 
* ſhipping of other Gods, than the God of Iſrael, 
* and that whether it be ſo as, iſt, utterly to for- 
* ſake the true God, and ſerve others only ; or, 
« 2dly, To worſhip other Gods together with him.“ 
Mr. Fohn Philips, nephew to Milton, publiſhed like- 
wiſe a piece, intitled, Samuel, Lord Biſbop of Oxford, 
his celebrated Reaſons for 22 the Teſt and no- 
tions of Idolatry, anſwered by Samuel, Archdeacon « 

Canterbury, 1688, in 4to. There was printed alſo 
the ſame year in 4to, Reaſonableneſs of the Church 
of England's Ta and Fuſineſ of her Reformation aſ- 
ferted, in anſwer to the Biſhop of Oxon's fallacious Rea- 
ſons, and precarious Aſſertions againſt it. Alſo the wor- 
ſhip of Images, Adoration of the Hoſt, and Invocation Fl 
Saints proved Idolatry, by the Cathalic Doctrine of t 

Holy Scripture, the anticnt Fathers, and all reformed 
Churches. By which the Writings of the Dactors, Stil- 
lingfleet, Tillotſon, More, &c. are cleared from the 

charge of Anticatholic, Antichriſtian, Phanatical, 
&c. Dr. Gilbert Burnet likewiſe publiſhed An Engui- 
ry into the Reaſons for abrogating the Teſt impoſed cr: 
all Members of Parliament, offered by Sa. Oxon. And 
A ſecond Part of the Enquiry into the Reaſons offered by 
Sa. Oxon, for abrogating the Teſt: Or, an Anſwer to 
his Plea for Tranſubſtantiation, aud for acquitting the 
Church of Rome of Idolatry ; and à Continuation 1 = | 
econ 
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Author of Gregory Father-Greybeard with bis vizard ot; 
reflefions, &c. in a letter to our old friend R. L. from 
bliſhed at London, in 8vo, Reverend: admodum in Cbriſto Patris 
piſcopi non ita pridem Oxonienſis, de rebus ſui temporis Commentariarum 


1726, there was 
Samuelis Parkeri, 


AR 


or news from the Cabal in ſome 
H. London 1673, in 8vo, In 


Libri quatuor, e Codice manuſcripto ipſius Authoris manu caſtigato nunc primum in lucem editi, 
Two tranſlations of this hiſtory into Engliſh have been printed; 


ſecond Part of the Enquiry, &c. London 1688, in 

(34) See Dr. 4to. In the Enquiry, Dr. Burnet tells us (34), that © if 
* b « jt had not been for the manner of the late King's 
Labin « [Charles II.J death, and the papers publiſhed fince 
the Affairs of © his death, he [Biſhop Parker] would have wrecked 
Cburch and State, a his malice upon his memory; for he will never 
during the Reign « forgive his not advancing him. And the late 
o King Fame: King being ſo true a Judge of wit, could not but 
202, edit. Lon- © be much taken with the beſt ſatyr of our time; 
don 1689, in © and ſaw that Bays's wit, when meaſured with ano- 
4to. « ther's, was of a- piece with his virtues, and there- 
fore judged in favour of the Rehearſal yn re 
„This went deep, and though it gave occaſion to 
< the ſingle piece of modeſty, with which he can be 
e charged, of withdrawing from the town, and not 
« importuning the preſs more for ſome years, ſince 
« even a face of braſs muſt grow red, when it is 
“ ſo burnt as his was then; yet his malice againſt 


(a) Nicolo Toppi, 
Ribliotheca Na- 
poletana, p. 112. 1470 (a), 


(5) Sertoris Quat- 


© the elder brother was never extinguiſhed but with 
* his life.” He afterwards obſerves (35), that in 
the Biſhop's diſcourſe, he makes his old hatred to Calvin 
and the Calviniſts return ſo often, that it appears very 
conſpicuouſly. I believe, adds he, it is flronger now 
than ever, and that for a partitular reaſon ; when the 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange were married, he au, 
perhaps, the only man in England, that expreſſed his 
uneaſmeſs at that happy conjunction in ſo chauniſe a man- 
ner, that when their Highneſſes paſt through Canterbu- 
ty, he would not go avith the reſt of that body, to 
which he wwas ſo long à blemiſh, to pay his duty to them; 
and when he was ated the reaſon, he ſaid, He could 
have no regard to a Calviniſt Prince. Now this Cal- 
viniſt Prince has declared his mind fo openly and fully 
againſt the Repeal of the Teſt, that no doubt this has 
increaſed Bays's diflemper, and heightened his choler a- 
gainſt the whole party. S's 


 PARRHASIUS (JANUS), born at Coſenza in the Kingdom of Naples, in the year 
followed the practice of the Humaniſts of that time, who uſed to change their 
names into others, which ſavoured much more of Heatheniſm, than of Chriſtianity. He 


eromani, dell ori- took the name of Aulus Janus Parrhaſius, inſtead of Joannes Paulus Pariſius (b). He 


gine e principio 
della Citta di 


was well ſkilled in polite Literature, and taught it at Milan with great reputation (c). 


Coſ:nſa, apud Ni- He had the pleaſure to ſee among his Audience, General Trivulcio, who was at that time 


&ioni alla Biblio- threeſcore years old. 
teca Napeleta- 
na, p. 89. 


There was ſomething very agreeable in his delivery [A]. The 
liberty he took to cenſure thoſe who taught in the Colleges of the Dutchy of Milan, exaſ- 
perated them to ſuch a degree againſt him, that they entered into an horrible conſpiracy 


(c) Paulus Jo- againſt his reputation: they traduced him as a man, who had a criminal love for his 


us, in lag. cap. 
127, p. 270. 


ſcholars. This ill report, which the peopl 


e of Milan extremely diſliked, obliged him to 


(4) Taken from TElign his poſt, He ſettled at Rome, where Leo the Xth appointed him publick Pro- 
Paul Jovius, ib. feſſor of Literature [BJ. He took with him thither Baſil Chalcondylas, his wife's bro- () To Lewis 
00 Brother to ther, and brother of Demetrius Chalcondylas, Profeſſor of the Greek tongue at Milan. 
Cardinal Jem He did not long enjoy the employment which the Pope had beſtowed upon him; 


Seripand 


for being worn out with the 
VJ See Father 


gout, he was under a neceſſity to retire into his na- 


(35) Ibid. p. 213. 


(z) See the words 
of Pierius Vale- 


rianus, in the 
remark [O], 
quotation (15). 


Caſtelvetro, pre- 


fixed to Parrha- 
fius's book de 


quefitis per Epiſ- 


tolam, which 


Uilbilen , au. tive place, where he died ſoon after (4). He left his library to his good friend Anthony 22 

Leun lialian, Seripandus (e), who built him a tomb in the Convent of the Auſtin-Fryars at Naples (J). 

Toa. 3: f. 10. Poverty was one of the reaſons which obliged him to leave Rome (g). He has been 
very much commended by Henry Stephen in a dedication (h). He has been charged 


with quoting Authors he never read. You will meet with that imputation in a letter of 


Andrew Alciat, which was printed at Utrecht, in the year 1697, with ſeveral others 


(1) That is aSo" [A] There was ſomething very agreeable in his de- 


2 leery] It was chiefly in this he excelled above all 


iug's pen, Or 
At. — dito rerum omnium gue (1) explicaret apparatu, ac una 
to the printers, I præſertim rotunde pronunciationis gloria ſuperavit (2). 
cannot tell. i.e, „He was eminent, above all the other Profeſ- 
(2) Paulus Jovi © ſors of our time, by his learned way of clearing u 
ue, Rig -- cap. © all that he taught, and eſpecially by his fine deli- 
427» f. 270 „very. Pierius Valerianus obſerves, that Parrha- 
12 Ad cujus ju ſius's fine voice made a very great concourſe of people 
curdam vVocem un- * _ him (3). A fon þ 
digue concurre- n ill report. . obliged him to reſign his a 
Fature F * on” 2 at nh where . . . he was ee 44 
2 _— Profeſſor of Literature.) Paul Jovius, whom I have 
2 5. followed in this account, leaves here a chaſm, which 
may be filled up, if we conſult an oration of Parrha- 
ſius. We find there, that this Profeſſor left Milan to go 
to Vicenza, where he was offered a larger ſalary, and 
that when the ſtates of the Venetians were laid waſte 
by the troops of the League, he retired into his na- 
4) Profeſſor of tive country, whence Thomas Phædrus (4) would have 
Khetorick, and made him come to Rome, had not the death of Pope 
Canon of Late- open II prevented it: what ws a mere project on- 
ns y under Julius II, became a real call under Leo X. 
Ut ex animo oy eft (Phazdrus) «bi certior à me factus 
audivit, in Ga a citeriore portum jam me tenere, Me- 
diolanique publice cunductum pr ofiteri. Quid ? quum ſe- 
quutus uberiora flipendia, Veicentiam commigraſſem : Ger- 
manis, Galli, Hifpanis, cateriſque barbaris nationibus, 
2 


the other Profeſſors. Cunctos noftri ſeculi doctores eru- 


taken 


infeflis fignis irrumpentibus in Venetiam, dii boni, quam 
de nobis erat anxius ] quam non aliter ſaluti noſtre time- 
bat quam ſi ipſe vocaretur in partem diſeriminis ! Extant 
ab eo ad me tum date epiſtole, teſtes inquietis animi, 
quouſque reſcivit elapſum me per medius hoſtes in patriam 
ſecelſigſe. Nec ita quidem de nobis cogitandi finem fecit, 
auttorque Julio ſecundo fuit ut nos huc evocaret. Sed es 
mature defuntto, Leoni dec imo per Fanum Laſcarim, vi- 
rum ad promerendum homines natum, mihi jam conciliato, 
calcaria fponte currenti (quod aiunt ) admovit. In ur- 
bem reverſo jam præſio mihi fuit? c (5). i. e. 
« How ſincerely did Phædrus rejoice, when he heard 
from myſelf, that I was ſettled in Italy, and ap- 
pointed publick Profeſſor at Milan. And when be- 
ing offered a larger ſtipend, I went to Vicenza, ſoon 


publiſhed in the 
year 1567. 


(5) Janus Par- 
rha us, in Orat. 
ante pr tlettionem 
Epiftol. Ciceron:s 
ad Atticum; it is 
in p. 142 of the 


after which the French, Germans, Spaniards, and book de gue/itis, 
other barbarous nations, invaded in an hoſtile man- P Epiſiolam. 


« ner, and laid waſte the territories of the Veneti- 
ans; good God, how uneaſy he was upon my ac- 
count, being anxious for my ſafety, as though he 
« himſelf had ſhared part of the danger ! The let- 
ters he wrote to me at that time, ſhew the great 
„ perplexity he was in, till he heard that I eſcaped 
through the enemies army, and got ſafe into my 
« own country, Nor did he forget me then, for he 
« perſuaded Julius II. to ſend for me to Rome; but 
* that Pope dying ſoon after, he prevailed with Leo 
„NX, who was already favourably inclined towards me, 
by the recommendations of John Laſcaris, a man 

g bom 


edit. 1567. Sec 
there, p. 145» 
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lexiſſem. Idem, 


(i) c. gi. taken from Gudius's library (i 
* % again a manuſcript of Ju 
(+) Ibid. p. 85. 


lars in my examination of Moreri [D]. 


* born for the good of mankind ; he prevailed, I 
&« ſay, with that Pope, to call me thither, who was 
already very willing to do me a favour, How 
„ready he was to ſerve me after my return to Rome? 
« Kc.“ He had ſaid juſt before that being at 
Rome under Pope Alexander VI. he was like to be 
involved in the misfortunes of Bernardine Cajetanus, 
and Silius Sabellus, with whom he had had ſome cor- 
reſpondence ; and that Thomas Phædrus adviſed 
him to eſcape the danger he was in, by retiring to 
ſome other place. 

[C] We have an oration, in which our Parrhaſius 
complains againſt fortune.) It is that, from which I 
have extracted the iculars mentioned in the pre- 
ceding remark. He declares there, that Fortune 
never ceaſes making war againſt him, in order to 
force from him a confeſſion that he is vanquiſhed ; 
but, adds he, though I be ready to fink under my 

misfortunes, I ſhall not make ſuch a confeſſion. 

Continenter enim ¶ i neſcitis ) afſiduumque mecum Fortuna 

bellum gerit, obnixtque contendit qppreſſo mihi wvittoriee 

confeſſionem extorquere. Rurſus ego, tametſi cumulatis 

ftragibus obrutus, extrema tamen experiri mal quam 

(6) Idem, ibid. tantulum de jure meo remittere, nedum manus dare (6). 


p. 142+ He obſerves, that as he would not apply himſelf to 
the law, as his anceſtors had done, he drew upon 
himſelf his father's indignation, who refuſed to fur- 
niſh him wherewithal to defray the expences of his 

(7) Indulgentis ſtudies (7), He aſſerts that he loſt his library five 


alioqui in me pa- times, that he was obliged to leave his native coun- 
tris animum de- try, when the French invaded the Kingdom of Na- 
pr Yor fo _— les, that he loſt in a very little time his mother, 
per — is father, his two brothers, and all his children. 


ſuppeditaret tan- He laments very much the loſs of vm, 0 and 


quam relicta a 
majoribus trita 
ta * 
— ut illi, le- 
ges ediſcere neg- 


Baſil Chalcondylas, his two brothers-in-law, who 
died young, and were very ho men (8). 

There 1s a letter publiſhed, which he wrote to 
Baſil Chalcondylas, ſoon after the affair of his being 
appointed Profeſſor at Rome was finiſhed. He men- 
ibid. p. 143- tions in that letter, two domeſtick afflictions, which 
(3) See Barthius had juſt befallen him. The firſt was, that his bro- 
in Tbeb. Statii, ther's widow, after refuſing, during three years fol- 
lib. 4- p. 1008. lowing, like another Penelope, all the addreſſes of 

her ſuitors, had at laſt married ſecretly one 

Caputus, and had N _e children's yo 

trimony : Expilata penitus editate parvorum li- 
2 Vas (g). The other win; thee bis hoother's daugh- 
edit. Ur, ter had ſuffered herſelf to be got with child by a 
1697. Lawyer, a widower, who had been married to 
that girl's own filter. To avoid the capital puniſh- 
ment which they had both to fear in ſuch a caſe of 
inceſt, they married clandeſtinely, without impart- 
ing the ſecret of their wedding to any perſon, but 
to the mother of the girl who was with child. But 
this was not ſufficient to free them from danger, un- 
leſs the Pope would prant them a diſpenſation. 
Parrhaſius employ'd all his friends to obtain that fa- 
vour from Leo X. and to have the expences for the 
diſpenſation leſſened. Iagus cum eo dedutta res effet, ut 
utrique moriendum faret, comſcia tantum napIins matre 
concubitum confarreant, atque fic honeſlo nomine nefan- 
dum crimen velant. Verum ne fic quidem, quin ferro ca- 
dant, effugient ; niſi Deus aliquis eos aſpexerit, id g, a 
ſummo Pontifice veniam inceſtus inſcriptis impetraverint ; 
ut furtivum dedecus profeſſa matrimonio diluatur. Ad 
hanc rem velim omnes ingenii tui nerves intendas, utariſ- 
ue gratia ac auctoritate Laſcaris, Phedri, Citrariique, 
2 omnium denique amicorum ; ut exleges has nuptias, 
ad evitandum paratæ cedis periculum, Pontifex previle- 
go juftas rataſque _— indicta pro copiarum facultate 
multta. Acceſſit hoc enim meis erumnis, ut opes ne tantæ 
altem fint, que poſſint impendia ſuſtinere. Quas ob res 
abs te primum peto, ſupplicitergue (fi pateris) oro, omni 
Audio ut cures impetrandam (quam dixi) veniam. De- 
Ny inde ut quam minimum poteris impendas (10). He com- 
118. nb Wiz, Plains, that to all his other misfortunes is added this, 
1697, ta namely, that he is too poor to bear the charges of 
that affair. He defires therefore Chalcondylas, his 
brother-in-law, moſt earneſtly to uſe his beſt endea- 
vours, that he might obtain the diſpenſation at the 


Vol. VIII. 


(10) Epiſt. ad 
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The ſame Alciat complains (+) that he could never get 
which he had lent him. 
Parrhafius makes bitter 4 againſt fortune [C]. 


We have an oration, in which our 
I ſhall relate ſome other particu- 


PARSONS 


cheapeſt rate. He was anſwered, that the diſpenſa- 

tion was granted, and that he muſt make haſte to 

come to Rome to enjoy the Profeſſorſhip which the 

Pope gave him, with a yearly ſtipend of two hun- 

dred ducats annexed to it ; he was charged alſo not 

to forget to bring with him the ſum of money at 

which the diſpenſation was rated ; it was added, 

that after his arrival, his friends would perhaps find 

means to get him free from ſo many expences (11). (1) Ex Fpile(s 
It will perhaps be aſked why Parrhafius inquires to %% Chalcmn- 

what ſum the charges would amount, ſince he might JS 9 

have known it by the book of Rates of the Apoſto- 7 * 

lick Chancery. But it muſt be obſerved, that beſides 

what is ſet down in that book, there is another ſum 

to pay, for which men muſt agree with the Data- : 
(12). : (12) Et præte- 
[D] TI hall relate ſome other particulars in my exami- Lag — * ND 

nation of Moreri.] 1. He ſhould not have ſaid, that -i Tax 

Parrhaſius being driven from Milan, and troubled Cancell. p. 4. 

with the gout, retired to Coſenza : for when he left edit. 1701. 

Milan, he went to Vicenza, to teach po'ite Literature 

there. The war made him leave that place, whence 

he retired into his native country, and afterwards he 

was Profeſſor at Rome. It is there, if we may be- 

lieve Paul Jovius, that he was ſo afflicted with the 

gout, that it forced him to retire to Coſenza. In 
rbem wenit ; ſed tanti ſuggeſtus honore diu perfrui non 

potuit, articulari morbo membra omnia ſzwviſſim# defor- 

mante, unde ei maturatus in patriam reditus cum vitæ 

exitu contigit (13). Parrhaſius in the oration I have (13) Paulus Jo- 

quoted, and nich he delivered at Rome; tells us, 5” * : 

that the year before he had been tormented with the Ml Os a 

gout more than ever: but he does not ſay that this 

determined him to return into his own country. 

Quum ſolito gravius articulari morbo torquerer anno ſu- 

periori, tus hortatu, T. Phædre, incredibiles omnium mem- 

brorum cruciatus animi vigore ſuperavi > quumque mea 

magis intereſſet ex hoc ergaſtula tetrcque carcere primo 

quogue tempore emitti, in tuam gratiam pene revixi (14), (14) Parrhaſius, 

i. e. When laſt year I was more than ever tor- above quotation 

« mented with the gout, you encouraged me, Th. (5), p. 243. 

„ Phædrus, to overcome by ſtrength of mind thoie ; 

incredible torments I ſuffered through all my 

« limbs : and though it had been better for me to 

* be immediately delivered out of this horrid pri- 

* ſon, yet for your ſake I did almoſt revive.” I do 

not quote this with a deſign to diſprove what Paul Jo- 

vius aſſerts ; for | know very well that the gout, to- 

gether with poverty, obliged Parrhaſius to leave 

Rome. The wretched condition to which he was 

reduced, is deſcribed in thele words of Valerianus. 

1s dum affiduis wigiliis, & longe lectionis laboribus ma- 

ceratur, in eam incidit articularis morbi truculentiam, 

ut per annos aliquot nil præter linguam in uni vero cor- 

pore haberet incolumem, ſiderato propemodum utroque crure, 

ut nullis pedum officiis uti pofſet, lacertiſque pre dolore, 

& contrattione redditis inutilibus, magna inſuper inopia, 

& egeſlate oppreſſus, rerum demum omnium deſperatione 

ductus, relifta Roma in Calabriam cum ſeceſſiſjet, in fe- 

brim ſubito incidit, qua diu wexatus, miſerabiligue eo h 

cruciatu ſuperatus expiravit (15), 1. e. Being worn (15) Pier. Valer, 

out by his continual lucubrations, and by the la- de Licerator, In- 

« bours of his conſtant Lectures, he became fo cru- felicir. lib. 1. p. 

« elly afflited with the gout, that for ſome years he W. *5: 

had no part of his body free but his tongue, hav- 

« ing almoſt loſt the uie of both his legs, and of 

« both his arms; he laboured beſides under fo great 

« a poverty, that he loſt all hopes of being ever in a 

better ſituation ; ſo that he lett Rome, and returned 

« into Calabria, where he fell ſoon tick of a fever, 

« which tormented him a long while, and at lait 

« carried him off in the greatelt miſery.” Obſerve 

that Moreri, far from filling up the chaſm, which 

Paul Jovius left, made it itil] greater. 2. It is not 

true that Parrhaſius publiſhed but two works, if we, 444 B 

ſuppoſe with Moreri, that he publibed Commentaries (2%) 244 Burr 

on Claudian, and on Ovid's Pom in bim: tor he Antiquitate & 
bliſhed ſome antient fragments, when he was Pro- ti Calabriæ, p. 
flor at Milan. This is what Manutius relates (16) 39,9, quoted by 


in the fourth book of his Grammar. It is ſomewhat Nicoderno, Ade. 


alla Bibl. Napol. 
itrange p-. 88. 
22 


I50 


(a) Parſon's ma- 
niſeſtation of 


Grit 
in England 


C. 7. fol. 89. 6. 
edit, 1602. in 


47. 


(5) Wood, A- ben. 
Oxon, vol. 1. 
col. 356. 2d edit. 


(17) Conſult 
Barth, in Stat. 
Th. lib. 4- p. 
1007. 


(18) Nicolo Top- 
pi, Bibl. Na pol. 
b. 112. 


(19) Nicodemo, 
Addi xioni alla 
87. 

(20) Idid. 


(21) Jovius, 
E log. cap. 137. 
p- 271. 


(22) In Peplo 
talie, lib. 3. p- 
63, 64. apud 
N:;codemum, 
Addizion, alla 
Bibl. Napol. P · 
38. 


(23) De Serip- 
foribus non Ec- 
elefiafticis, Tom. 
2. p. 182. gpud 
eumd. ibid. p · 37. 


24) De Anti- 
( 2 & Sttu 
Calabriæ, apud 
eumd. ibid. Þ* 
88. 


(25) Diony ſius 
Salvagnius Boiſ- 
ſius, Comment. in 


Thin, p. 2 and 3. 


(t) Athen. Oxon. 
vol. 1. col. 356. 
26 edit. 


(2) Anatomy of 

Popiſh Tyranny, 
lib. 2. c. 5+ ſect. 
1. edit. London 

1603. 


(3) Life of Fa- 
ther Parſons, at 
the end of the 
„ hh Down- 
Jail, p. 52. edit. 
Oxford 1612. 


(4) Introduction, 
p+ 1, 2+ to the 
Feſuit's Memo- 
—_ the in- 
tended Reforma- 
tion under thetr 
4 Popih 
Prince. edit. 
London 1690, 
in 8vo. 


(5) Us: ſupra. 


(6) Fol. 192, 


193, 194, &c. 
edit. St. Omers, 
1601, in 8 vo. 


(7) U ſupra, 
p. 2· 

(8) Lib. 2. p · 
39 
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tt PARSONS or PERSONS (ROBERT), an eminent Writer of the Church of 


him at the Univerſity. 


Oxford, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an acute Diſputant, both in his College and 7 
May 31, 1568, he took the 


the publick ſchools (5). 


b n e Rome in the 16th Century, was born of honeſt Parents [4] at Nether-Stowey near Oxon, vol. 


in 


gree of Bachelor of Arts (e), 


and the ſame year was admitted Probationer-Fellow of his College, and afterwards Cha 
lain-Fellow, and fo probably entered into holy Orders, being then a noted tutor in 


College (4). December 2, 1572, he took the 
13, 1573-4, he quitted his Fellowſhip of Baliol College [BJ]. In June dy Go le 


ſtrange that it ſhould be impoſſible to know by the 
large additions which Nicodemo made to Nicolo 
Toppi's Bibliotheca Napolitana, what books Parrhaſius 
publiſhed. We do not even find there very poſitively 
that he publiſhed a Commentary on Claudian (17). 
All the editions which Nicodemo mentions of that 
Critick's work were printed after his death. What 
is ſometimes plainly enough told is, that part of 
Parrhaſius's writings were 12 — by other peo- 
ple's care. Bernardinus Martiranus publiſhed the 
Commentary on Horace's Art of Poetry : this is ob- 
ſerved in expreſs words in the title of the book, 
which title is tranſcribed by Nicclo Toppi (18), and 
yet that Author aſſerts that Parrhaſius himſelf pub- 
liſhed it. Nicodemo does not ſuffer that blunder to 
paſs unobſerved (19). 3. It is not at all probable, 
that Parrhaſius publiſhed a Commentary on Ovid's 
Ibis. No man pretends to have ſeen it : wherefore 
Nicodemo (20) looks upon what Paul Jovius aſſerts 
as a falſity: Edidit Commentarios in .. . . . Naſonis 
Bin (21. John Matthew Toſcan (22), Gaddi (23), 
Barri (24), Moreri and ſeveral others tollow here in 
Paul Jovius's account. I have another reaſon to 
think they are miſtaken, which is, that Monſieur 
Boiſſieu, who has very carefully enquired after all the 
Authors who wrote on that Poem of Ovid, does not 
mention Parrhafius's Commentary, though he gives 
us a long liſt of other Commentators (25) : but what 
is more ſtill, he places Parrhaſius only among thoſe 
Criticks, who have occaſionally corrected ſome paſ- 
ſages in Ovid. Obſerve that Parrhaſius wrote a great 
many works, moſt of which have not been printed. 
Conſult Nicodemo's additions. 

[A] Born of honeſt parents.) Mr. Wood tells us (i), 
that his father was a Plebeian of honeſt repute, and an 
enemy to the Church of Rome, but by Alexander Bryant 
reconciled thereto. His mother was a known grave ma- 
tron, living divers years in flight and baniſhment for re- 
ligion, and died therein at we „very aged, about 
1599. But ſeveral Romiſh Prieſts and others, and 
among the reſt, Mr. Thomas Bell (2), and Dr. Thomas 
James (3), aſſert, that © he was baſely born, of 
mean parentage at Stokerſey in Somerſetſhire ; 
„that his ſuppoſed father was a Blackſmith, his 
right father the pariſh prieſt of Stokerſey ; b 
« means whereof he was binonymous, ſometimes cal- 
led Rob. Parſons, ſometimes Rob. Cowbuck.” And 
Mr. Edward Gee (4) remarks, that the world is not 
agreed either about his name or | agpare oh for the 
name of Parſons or Perſons, as he writes it himſelf, 
they will have it to be given him upon a ſcandalous rea- 
fan, while the true name of bis ſuppoſed father was 
Cowback 4 Cubbock. Sg 

[B) February 13, 1573-4, he quitted his Fellowyhip 
of Baliol College. Mz Wood informs us (5), that 
he reſigned his Fellowſhip of his own accord, as 
« Regiſter of Baliol College, P- 125. ſays ; though 
certain Authors tell us, that he reſigned to prevent 
« expulfion.” Father Parſons himſelf in his Brief 
Apology (6) repreſents the caſe to have been a mere 
voluntary reſignation. But Mr. Gee acquaints us (7); 
that he was turned out of his Fellowfhip and the Col- 
lege with diſgrace : he wwas not expelled indeed, but forced 
to refign, with leave to keep his chambers and pupils a 
awhile longer. But this grace was * crofſed out, 
the accafion of which the Writers of thoſe times, and of 
his own Society are very much divided about. Father 
Morus, a Jeſuit, in his Hiſtoria Miffonis Anglicans 
Soc. Feſu (8), will have it to be, becauſe he was not 
only ſuſpected of inclining to Popery, but both 


Degree of Maſter of Arts (c). 


thought and ſpoke openly for the Romiſh Religion ; 
and therefore that it was eſteemed an unfit and dan- 
gerous thing to truſt ſuch a man with the education 
of ſo many young men, as he generally had under 
his care. But this, ſays Mr. Gee (9), cannot be the 
true reaſon, fince Father Perſons behaved himſelf as a 
good Proteflant, and converſed eſpecially with ſuch men, 
(Mr. Squire, and Dy. Hyde, for example, then famous 
men and zealous ts mp as might inſlru and con- 
firm him in the Proteflant Religion ; for which he du. 
afterwards, when he was College-Burſar, fo very zea- 
, that he changed a great many old books and manu- 
ripts for Proteflant z and did ut Prote 
2 in a. College Library. 42 ts w ai 
aceful putting out of the Colleg 
755 a Gentleman of the Inner Temple, declared to him, 
that he had doubts concerning his Religion, he did not 
only proteſt to the Conti; Jos offered to take his oath 
_ it, that he was no Papiſl, nor did ever intend to 
: others will have his turning out of his Fellouyhiy 
to be occafioned by his being a turbulent and lewd man, 


guilty of forgery and knavery, and ſuch like crimes, as 
made him unfit for a Society. And Dr. Bagſhaw (who 
had been of the ame College, and afterwards turned 
Papiſt alſo, and became a ſeminary Prieſt) affirms, that 
be was accuſed of 4 A his College accounts by Stan- 
cliffe his brother Burſar ; and this is often objeted to 
him by the ſecular Priefli, who have treated him with 
2 enough, though not with more than his pranks, 
after he became a Jeſuit, did deſerve. Others aſſi 
other reaſons of his being diſcharged the College. But 
to ſet afide at once the reaſons offered by his brethren, the 
Feſuits, and thoſe objected by his ſeverer adverſaries the 
Secular Prieſts, the matter may be truly decided by the 
teſtimonies of tauo unexceptionable witneſſes, who both 
knew him, and one of them was Fellow of the 
College with Parſons, Archbiſhop Abbot, and Ms. 
1 ＋ the N 4's . hath written 
a large letter about this eſs, which I hall tran- 
fſeribe hither, out of Mr. Foulis, who ſays 24 tran- 
ſcribe it from the original, with the marginal notes upon it. 
« To my worſhipful leving friend, Mr. Dr. Huſſye, at 
* Mr. Haiden's houſe, who dwelleth at the fign 
« of the Tum in Watling-ſtreet, give theſe. 


« You write unto me, to know what is in record 
« any way againſt Mr. Parſons; and I return you 
« here incloſed word for word, ſo much as is in the 
« Regiſter of Baliol College. In the reſignation, as 
you may ſee, he had written fonte & coaftus ; but 
„ now it is unte non caactus, [&] being blotted out, 
and [uon] being ſet over . Which I am deceiv- 
« ed, if it be not altered by ſomebody elſe of late, 
« in as much as I am verily perſuaded, that ſince 
« my coming to the College, I have ſeen it fponte 
« & coactus ; which although it carry a contradicti- 


e, when an old friend of 


(c) lem, 5%, 
a, I, 
» 102, 

1 25 
troduction, 
the Feſuit's 7 

tal, edit, 
London 1690, 


(e) Wood, f. 
Oxon, vol. „* 


8 col. 106. 


(9) Pg. 3 


0 Thus$ 7 


+ In the Proc- 
tor's book, | find 
one Thomas 
Hyde proceeded 
Maſter of Arts 
the ſame year 
with Rob, Par- 
ſons, viz. 1573 


® Chriſtopher 
Bagſhaw admit- 
ted Fellow 1573, 
left the College 
1582 ; was made 
Prieſt in France, 


on, yet intimateth, that he reſigned againſt lived a while in 


«« his will, The particular reaſons whereof no man 
« can tell better than Dr. Turner, now dwelling in 
« Fetter-lane, or Dr. Hide F of Sarum ; for, as I 
« take it, they were both preſent at his removing. 


the Engliſh Col- 


of Rome, 


ſome ſay, at Pac 
dua [A. P. Re- 


The cauſes and manner of giving over, as far as fly, p. 156] o- 


« I could ever comprehend, were theſe. Bagſhaw 
being a ſmart young man, and one who thought 


thers at Paris, 
and was one 
the faculty of Sor- 


«« his penny filver, after he had his grace to be bonne. He was 

„% Bachelor of Arts ®, was with ſome deſpite ſwindg- active againſt the 

« ed by Part, being Dean of the College. the Arch · Prieſt in 

« manet altd mente — 1 and B afterward . 

coming to be Fellow, was moſt hot in perſecution 1.1 to be very 
2 © againſt old. 


PAR 


England, and went to Calais, and thence to Antwerp, where having continued for ſome 
an. wh he took a journey to Louvain, and there met with Father William Good his 
countryman, with whom he ſpent ſome days in religious exerciſes. He afterwards went 
to Padua, where he proſecuted, his ſtudies in Phyſick, and applied himſelf likewiſe to tlie 
Civil Law. But afterwards abandoning theſe ſtudies, agreeably to Father Good's advice, 
he went to the Engliſh College at Rome, and was there admitted into the Society of the 
Jeſuits July 4, 1575, and went through the ſeveral claſſes of Divinity. In 1580, he 
returned to England with Father Edmund Campian and others, to promote the intereſt of 
the Romiſh Religion [C]. While he continued here, which was in the quality of a Su- 
perior, he travelled about the country to Gentlemen's houſes, diſguiſed in the habit ſome- 
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+ Dr. Suteliff's 
Bleſſings on 
Mount Gerixim, 
Þ- 238, 


« againſt Parſont. It was the more forwarded by Dr. 
« $Squire's diſpleaſure, who was then Maſter of Baliol 
College, and thought himſelf” to have been much 
bitten by vile libels, the Author whereof he concei- 
« ved Parſons to be; who in truth, was a man at that 
time wonderfully given to ſcoffing, and that with 
« bitterneſs, which alſo was the cauſe, that none of 
« the company loved him. Now Dr. Squire and 
« Bagſhaw being deſirous of ſome occaſion to trim 
« him, this fell out. In the year 1572, Parſons had 
« been Burſar; and being joined in office with one 
« Stancliff, a very ſimple fellow, he took the advan- 
«« tage of the weakneſs of his Collegue, and falfified 
« the —_— much to the damage of the Col- 
« lege; as alſo deeply polling the Commoners 
« names, whereof there was ſtore in the college; 
« and withal, not ſparing his own ſcholars. 

« all which means it was thought that he had pur- 
« loined one hundred marks. His office expired at 
« St. Luke's tide. There were ſome, that between 
« that and February 1573, ſcanned over the books, 
„ being moved thereunto by the ſecret complaints 
« of ſome of the Commoners their ſcholars; and 
« finding it apparent, and alſo being now certified, 
« that he was a baſtard, whereas it is the firſt qua- 
« lity required by ſtatute, that every Fellow ſhould 
« be legitimo thoro natus, they proceeded to have his 
40 ſion ſolemnly. Where by the way, you may 
« add, that Parſons was not of the beſt fame con- 
« cerning incontinency , as I have heard ſome 
« ſay, who lived in Oxon at that time. But whe- 
« ther that were then objected againſt him, I have 
« not heard. Parſons being put to this puſh in the 
% College-chapel, and ways ſufficient concurring to 
« expel him, and in truth, no man ſtanding for 
« him, maketh humble requeſt, that he might be 
« ſuffered to reſign, which, with ſome ado, was 
« yielded to him ; and then he wrote as you have 
« here incloſed. Afterwards, before the Aſſembly 
« broke up, he intreated, that his giving over might 
«« be concealed, by reaſon that it would be diſgrace- 
ful unto him with all men, but eſpecially with his 
« ſcholars, and their friends; and br theſe cauſes, 
« humbly prayed, that he might keep his ſcholars, 
„chamber, &c. and be reputed as a Fe/hw in the 
« houſe, the matter being conceal'd from all the boys, 
« and the younger ſort in the houſe ; which then in 
« words was yielded unto, and that other decree, which 


times 


this pageant, and laught the more ſweetly ; and 
« Parſons in the end ſpied how he was ſcorned, and 
« nothing concealed ; nay, underſtanding all his 
« knell, which was rung out for him, for very ſhame 
«« got him away to London; and there not knowin 
« what courſe at firſt to take, at length reſolved to 
« try his fortune beyond ſea, purpoſing, as it ſhould 
« ſeem, at his departure, to ſudy Phyſic ; but af- 
terward, when he came into Tab, reſolving rather 
to ſtudy the Civil Law, which he did for a time 
at Bononia, as himſelf in that place told Mr. Da- 
«« vers, brother to the late Sir John Dawvers, as the 
« ſaid Mr. Dawers hath himſelf told me; but af- 
« terwards, belike, wanting means of continuance, 
he turned to be a Jeſuit. Preſently, upon his de- 
«« parture out of England, he ſent a letter, or rather 
„ a notable libel to Dr. Squire ; and he had ſo or- 
„ dered the matter, that many copies of the letter 
« were taken, and abroad in the hands of others, 
« before the letter came to the Doctor; which was 
the true cauſe, that many lewd things were falſly 
« reported of Dr. Squire, although in truth he was 
„ ſuch a man as wanted not faults, &c. 


February 1, 1601. 
at Univerſity 
* 


Vour very loving friend, 


* Whereof he 


« George Abbot.” was then Maſters 


The incloſed reſignation mentioned in this letter, 
runs thus : 


Ego Robertus Parſons, Socius Collegii de Balliob, re- 


figno omne meum jus & clameum, quem habeo vel habers 


fotero Societatis mee in dicto Collegio ; quod quidem facis 
ſponte —coadtus, die decima tertio Meni Februarii 
Anno Dom. 1573. Per me, 

Rob. Parſons. 


The incloſed decree, about keeping his chamber 
and pupils, mentioned in the letter, was this: 

Zodem tempore decretum eft unanimi Conſenſu Magi/tri 
& reliquorum Saciorum, ut Magiſter Robertus Parions 
nuperrims Socius retineat ſibi ſua Cubicula & Scholares 
gu; woluerit, & Communia ſua de Collegio habeat 
1% ad Feſtum Paſchatis immediate ſequentis. 


With this account of Archbiſhop Abbot, Mr. Cam- 
den's exactly agrees, who ſpeaking of Par/ons's and 


with 


4 « now you ſee razed, was enacted for the time; but Campian's coming privately into England in 1580, 
« afterwards was ſoon croſſed, as you may behold. gives this character of them both (9): This Parſons (% Amal. Elis. 
| « And ſoon after their coming out of the Chapel, war of Somerſetſhire, a violent, fierce-natured man, and lib, 2. ad ann. 
« by Bag/haw's means, a peal of bells was rung at of à rough behaviour. Campian was a Londoner, of a 1580. 
„Magdalen Pariſh-Church, being the Pariſh wherein feet diſpoſition, and a polite man. Both of them were 
1 « Baliol College ſtandeth: the reaſon of which by education Oxford nen, whom I myſelf knew, being of 
« ringing, as it was imparted to ſome few, to be their landing in the Univerſity. Campian being of St. 
« toring out Mr. Parſons; ſo generally it was not Fohn's College, bore the office Proctor of the Univer- 
1 known to the world or in the College; which gave ity in 1568 ; and being ordained Deacon, made a ſhew 
. « occaſion to this farther jeſt. When Parſons was of the Proteflant Religion, till he withdrew himſelf out of 
ade „ expelled, he was one of the Deans of the College, England. Parſons was of Baliol College, wherein he 
ty „ and ſo by his place was to keep Corrections in openly profeſſed the Proteſtant Religion, untill he was for 
01 « Hall on Saturdays. The next time therefore of his loſe carriage expelled with diſgrace, and auent over 
« Corredions, which was the day of Par/ons's exclu- to the Papifts. 
tor, « ſion, or ſoon after, Dr. Squire cauſeth Parſons to [C] I 1580, he returned to Eugland with Father 
Par go into the Hall as Dean, and to call the Book and Edmund Campian, and others, to promote the intereſts 
4 „ the Roll: and then cometh Dr. Squire himſelf in, 1 Romiſh Religion.) Our Author and Campian 
4 © and as if it had been in kindneſs to countenance ed from Rome on the Sunday afterEaſter 1580, 
pf «+ him, (but in truth more profound to deride him) with the Pope's Benediction (10). Their di | pay (10) Gee's Intro- 
Sor * he calleth him at every word My. Dean, and de- were given them, before they ſet out, by Ewerard ducbion, p. 19 
5 4 ſireth him often to have a ſtrict care to the good Mercurianus, the General of their Order (10) ; which 
% « government of the youth, and not only for a fit, father Morus (11) makes to be ſome commands about (, Hift, Miſ- 
„but all the time of his year that he was to con- faithfully diſcharging their miniſterial function, and , lib. 3-p- 67. 
tinue in office. Some of the Commoners knew all by no means, either by word or writing, to meddle. 
ry | | 


Idem, Athen. 
Xon. vol. 1. col · 


356, 357. 


(g) Camdeni An- 
nales Regin. Eli- 
wabetb, ad ann. 
1580. 


(12) Ubi ſupra, 


P- 22. 


P A R 


times of a Soldier, ſometimes of a Gentleman, and at other times like a Miniſter or 


an Apparitor (7); 
Roman Catholic 


and being a perſon of a ſeditious and turbulent ſpirit, he excited the 
to endeavour to depoſe Queen Elizabeth (g). About this time Father 


Campian being ſeized and committed to priſon, our Author eſcaped out of E 5-07 8 
for fear of the ſame fate, and went to Rome, where he was conſtituted Rector of Engli 


College in 1587. 


with the publick affairs of the Kingdom of England. 
Acceptis ab Everardo mandatis de re Catbolicũ per noftri 
inſtituti miniſteria diligenter procuranda, atque non minori 
diligentid vitandũ omni rerum, que ad regni publici ne- 
gotia pertinerent, ſeu verbo ſeu ſeripto tractatione. They 
paſſed through Geneva, where they had ſome con- 
verſation with Beza. Parſons firſt embarked at Ca- 
lais for England, in the diſguiſe of a ſoldier, and ar- 
riving ſafe at London, waited there for Campian, 
who fikewiſe eſcaped the ſtrict ſearch that was made 
for them, their pictures as well as an account of the 
time of their ſetting out from Rome having reached 
England before them. To underſtand the deſign of 
their coming thither, it will be proper to conſider 
the ſituation in which Queen Elizabeth was with re- 
to the See of Rome. Pope Pius IV. had at- 
tempted by fair ſpeeches to perſuade her to ſubmit to 
that See ; and for that purpoſe ſent by his agent Par- 
paglia a very civil letter, giving her aſſurance of 
every thing, which ſhe could deſire. But this hav- 
ing no effect, Pius V. reſolved upon harſher methods, 
and contrived and encouraged plots againſt her, and 
publiſhed a bill of excommunication and deprivation 
againſt her, which he cauſed to be fixed by one Felton 
upon the Biſhop of London's gates; the title of 
which was, The ſentence declaratory of our holy Lord, 
Pope Pius V. againſt Elizabeth Queen of England, and 
the Hereticks adhering to her; wherein alſo her ſubjefs 
are declared to be abſokved from the oath of allegiance, 
and whatever other duty they owe unto her; and, thoſe, 
which from henceforth obey ber, are involved in the 
ſame Curſe or Anathema. But Mr. Gee obſerves (12), 
that as terrible as this title, and as much more terrible 
as the Bull itſelf was, it did no ways anſwer the 
Pope's expectation. It was ſo far from raiſing all the 
Papiſts in the nation againſt her, which was his ex- 

tion as well as his command, that it was con- 
temned and lighted by moſt, and inſtead of alienat- 
ing their duty and affections from the Queen, it did 
them from him, who was ſo ill adviſed, as by ſuch 
haſty, unreaſonable, and ridiculous provocations to 
bring the ſeverity of laws and trouble upon them, 
who had hitherto been ſuffered quietly to enjoy in 
private the exerciſe of their Religion ; but now had 
no reaſon to expect it any longer, being made every 
one of them ſo obnoxious and ſuſpicious to the Govern- 
ment, by reaſon of this Bull againſt the Queen. The 
deſign of Parſons and Campian in coming to Eng- 
land was evidently to make this Bull effectual, and to 
raiſe not only the Papiſts, but all others, that they 


could buy into their intereſt, to depoſe the Queen, 


and reduce the Realm to the Pope's obedience. But 
as by the laſt clauſe but one of the Bull, the Papiſts 
themſelves were put under a curſe and anathematized, 
if they 0 obey the Queen, how uncapable 
ſoever they were at preſent to oppoſe her; the two 
Jeſuits obtained faculties from Pope Gregory XIII. 
the ſucceſſor of Pius V. to free the Romaniſts in 
England from the curſe of that Bull for the preſent, 
till things ſnould be more ripe, and a more favourable 
juncture ſhould offer itſelf ; theſe faculties were ſeized 
in the hands of one of theſe two Jeſuits Accomplices, 
immediately after Campian's execution, and run thus: 
Facultates conceſſe P. P. Roberto Parſonio & Ed- 
mundo Campiano, pro Anglia die 14 Aprilis 1580. 
Petatur a ſummo Domino noſtro Explicatio Bulle . 0 
toriæ per Pium r contra Elizabetham & ei adhe- 
rentes, quam Catholici cupiunt intelligi hoc modo, ut obli- 
get ſemper illam & Hæreticos; Catholicos verò nullo modo 
obliget rebus fic flantibus ſed tum demum, quando publica 
ejuſdem Bullæ Executio fieri poterit. i. e. Let it be de- 
« fired of our moſt holy Lord, the explication of the 


« Bull declaratory made by Pius V. againſt Eliza- 


« beth, and ſuch as do adhere to or obey her; which 
Bull the Catholicks deſire to be underſtood in this 


for where in that 


He afterwards took a voyage to Spain, where he procured ſeveral ſe- 
minaries for ſupplying England with Prieſts to be founded [D]; 
in diſputing, writing, and promoting the Roman Catholick cauſe, he became known to 


and by his great abilities 
and 


manner, that the ſame Bull ſhall always oblige her 
and the Hereticks ; but the Catholicks it ſhall by 
no means bind, as affairs do now ſtand, but here- 
after, when the publick execution of the ſaid Bull 
may be had or made.” There followed, as Lord 
Burghley tells us (13), many other petitions of facul- 
ties for their further authority, which all concluded 
thus: Has prediftas Gratias conceſſit ſummus Pontifex 
Patri Roberto Perſonio & Edmundo Campiano ir 
Angliam profetturis, die 14, Aprilis 1580, preſente 
Patre Oliverio Manarco af ent. 1. e. The Pope 
* hath granted theſe foreſaid Graces to Father Robert 
* Parſons and Edmund Campian: who are now to go 
„to England, the 14th day of April 1580. Pre- 
„ ſent Father Oliverius Manarcus aſſiſtant.“ The 
ſecular Prieſts in their Important Conſiderations, printed 
in 1601, obſerve, that our Author, upon his arrival 


(13) In his 
2 „ intitled, 

Xecution 0 — 
tice in E 2 
for Treaſon, and 
not for Religion, 
p. 12, 13. 


in England, ſ% belaboured both himſelf and others in 


matters of flate, how he might ſet her Majeſty's Crown 
upon another head ( as appeareth by a letter of his own to 
a certain Earl) that the Catholicks themſelves threatned 
to deliver him into the hands of the civil Magiſtrate, ex- 
cept he defiſted from ſuch kind of practice. This ac- 
count of his turbulent and ſeditious behaviour is con- 
firmed by Camden, who had it from ſome of the 
Papiſts themſelves, and ſpeaks of it upon their own 
credit, that they had thoughts of delivering him in- 
to the Magiſtrates hands on this account. But not- 
withſtanding the intentions and threats of thoſe more 
peaceable Papiſts, Father Parſons went on his own 
way; © wherein, ſays Mr. Gee (14), he made ſo 
* pood progreſs, that though he came into England 
„but in June that year, wiz. 15880,“ yet before 
« Chriſtmas all things ſeemed ready for an inſurrec- 
* of damnation) to renounce the Queen, who had 
now no more authority over them, being depoſed 
by the ſentence of the infallible Pope of Rome ; 
and the Pope's and King of Spain's countenance 
and aſſiſtance promiſed them, if they would but 
* riſe and make a Rebellion.“ That the Papiſts by 
that time were generally come over to Father Par- 
ſend's party, and looked upon the Queen as no longer 
their Sovereign, by reaſon of her being depoſed 
by Pius V. and Gregory XIII. who ſent the firſt 
miſſion of theſe Jeſuits into England, is plain from 
the confeſſion of Hart, one of their Fellows, who 
was taken about that time; wherein he acknow- 

ledged (15), that the Bull of Pius V. (for ſo much as 
it is againſt the Queen) is holden the Engl/h Ca- 
tholicks for a lawful ſentence, and diſcharge of her 
fubjeR's fidelity, and ſo remaineth in force; but in ſome 
points touching the ſubjetts, it is altered by the preſent Pope: 
I all her ſubjefts are commanded 
not to obey her, and ſhe being excommunicated and depoſed, 

all that do obey her are likewiſe innodate and accurſed, 
which point is perillous to the Cathelicks ; for if they obey 
her, they be in the Pope's curſe, and if they diſobey her, 

they are in the Queen's danger , therefore the preſent 
Pope to relieve them hath altered that part of the Bull, 
and diſpenſed with them to obey and ſerve her, without 
peril > ren way which diſpenſation is to endure 

but till it pleaſe the Pope to determine it otherwije. 

[D]; Where he procured ſeveral Seminaries for ſupply- 
ing England with Prieſls to be founded.) Mr. Gee re- 
marks (16), that as he had laboured, while he was in 
England, in the promoting the Popiſh Recuſancy, 
and getting the Engliſh Papiſts to be governed by the 
pn ; ſo after he was obliged to leave his country, 

e employed all his arts and intereſt to get Seminaries 
4. — for the ſupplying England from time to time 
with Prieſts to keep up that Recuſancy, and to pre- 

e the Papiſts here to join with any invaſion, which 
thoſe abroad ſhould procure againſt their own coun- 
try, As ſoon as he came to Roan, he dealt with 

the 


(14) Us! ſupra, 
p. 49. 


tion, the Papiſts being taught (and that under pain 


(15) See his con 
feſhon, taken 
Decemb. 31, 
1580, in Loid 
Burghley's Track 
above cited. 


(16) Ubi ſuprs, 
p. 41. 


(b) Ubi ſupra, 
col. 357» 


(i) Bi bliotheca 
$criptorum So- 
cietat i: Jeſu, p- 
413. edit. 1643 · 


p. 1207 


Morus, Hist. 
Miſſ. Jeſ. lib. 6. 
p. 234, 235 


3 Gee, p. 56. 


(17) See Cee, p · 
44+ 
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and eſteemed by the King of Spain. About 1597, he returned to Rome, in hopes of a 
Cardinals hat; but miſſing it, died, as it is faid, with grief, as we are informed by Mr. 
Wood (H). But Alegambe (i) gives us a different account of the affair, and tells us, 
that our Author being informed, that King Philip II. of Spain deſigned to procure a 
Cardinal's hat for him, applied himſelf to Pope Clement VIII. before the King's requeſt 
was ſignified to him, and defired him with many tears not to grant it, to the great ſurprize 
of the Pope, who ſaid that he had never any thoughts of the affair. Some blamed Father 
Parſons for his over haſtineſs in it, as if his deſign had been to offer himſelf to the Pope 
for preferment, or to have done himſelf honour by publiſhing the King's favourable opinion 
of him. But Alegambe commends him for his prudence in thus precluding the way to 
his advancement, ſince it would have been too late, when the King's deſire was once 
made known to the Pope, Mr. Edward Gee (k) obſerves, that «© amidſt his projects 
for the Spaniſh intereſt, he had hopes upon the death of Cardinal Alen to be made by 
« the Spaniſh intereſt a Cardinal for England; and there was ſet about in Flanders by 
« Holt the Jeſuit and Worthington, a petition to the King of Spain for that purpoſe, 
&« ſubſcribed by the common ſoldiers, labourers, artiſans, and penſioners, nay, ſculli- 
ons, and Laundreſſes, as well as by thoſe of better rank and quality. Upon this Fa- 
<< ther Parſons makes haſte out of Spain to Rome to hinder it, as the Jeſuits ſay for him. 
« When he came thither, upon a day ſet him he waited on the Pope, and acquainted 
ce him how the city was ſull of the diſcourſe of his being ſhortly to be made a Cardinal 
and that Spain and Flanders rung with it too; and therefore begged of him, that he 
« would not think of making him a Cardinal, who might be more ſerviceable, in the 
c condition he was now in, to the affairs of England. The Pope told him, that the King 
e of Spain had not written a ſyllable to him about any ſuch thing; and that he muſt not 
e mind fooliſh reports; and bid him go and mind his ſtudies.” Father Alegambe gives 
him a very great character for piety and integrity; but Cardinal fO/ſat in one of his let- 
ters, where fe gives the King of France an account of our Author's Conference, pub- 
liſhed under the name of Doleman, concerning the next ſucceſſion to the Crown of . 
ſays, that he was a man, who regarded neither truth nor reaſon. And Paſquin at Rome 
thus expoſed his factious and plotting humour (7) : „ If there be any man, that will buy 
c the Kingdom of England, let him repair to a Merchant in a black ſquare cap in the 
« city, and he ſhall have a very good pennyworth thereof.” His zeal for the Romiſh 
Religion appears from his unwearied endeavours to keep up an irreconcileable difference 


between 


the Duke of Guiſe to erect a Seminary for ſuch a pur- them, and moſt hurtful to both their cauſe and perſons ; 
poſe in Normandy. He afterwards went to Spain, uſed this cunning ſhift to draw on the innocent and ſimple 
prevailed with King Philip to encourage ard erect youths, to pretend for ſooth to them of Valladolid, that the 

uch in Spain; ſo that in a ſhort time they could not /udents in Seville had done it already; no remedy then but 
only of their Seminaries at Rome and Rheimes, hey muſt follow. And that having thus craflily gotten 
but of thoſe at Valladolid, Seville, and St. Lucar's in their names, he ſhewed them to the ſiudents in Seville for 
Spain, at Lifbon in Portugal, at Doway and St. O- an example of their fact and forwardneſs, which he re- 
mer's in Flanders; in all which their youth were edu- quired them to imitate. Cardinal d'Offat alſo in a letter 
cated in violent prejudices againſt their own native to Henry IV. of France about the deſigns of the Spa- 
country, and their minds were formed to all the niards, and Father Parſons againſt England writes thus 
ſes and deſigns, which Father Par/ons had in (18) : © For this purpoſe alſo were the Colleges and 

is head. Father Morus, in his Hiſtoria Miffionis Au- © Seminaries erected by the Spaniards for the Engliſh 
licanæ Soc. Feſu, tells us, that Father Parſons was for © at Doway and St. Omer's, wherein the young Gen- 
— the youth, who were entered into theſe Semi- © tlemen of the beſt families in England are enter- 
naries, to take an oath about faithfully anſwering the © tained ; thereby to oblige them, and by them their 
end and benefit of their education there; but he does © parents, kindred, and friends. The principal care, 
not ſay one word of their being obliged to ſubſcribe “ which theſe Colleges and Seminaries have, is to ca- 
to the title of the Infanta of Spain to the Crown of © techiſe and bring up theſe young Engliſh Gentle? 
England, in oppofition to that of the then King of “ men in this faith and firm belief, that the late 
Scots; which Father Par/ons afterwards inſiſted upon “ King of Spain had, and that his children now 
their doing, as appears by ſeveral Roman Catholick “ have, the true right of ſucceſſion to the Crown of 
writers. Clark, one of the ſecular Prieſts, ſays con- England; and that this is advantageous and expe- 
cerning him (17), that © as touching the Colleges and dient for the Catholick Faith, not only in England, 
_ ns that are maintained and given by the © but where-ever Chriſtianity is. And when theſe 
« Spaniards, which he ſo often inculcateth, we no © young Gentlemen have finiſhed their humanity ſtu- 
« whit thank him for them, as things are handled, dies, and are come to ſuch an age, then to make 
« and occaſions thereby miniſtred of our greater per- © them thoroughly Spaniards, they are carried out of 
« ſecution at home, by reaſon of Father Parſne's « the Low-Countries into Spain, where there are 
« treacherous practices, thereby to 8 the Spa- other Colleges for them, wherein they are in- 
« niſh title to our countrey; and his hateful ſtrata- ſtructed in Philoſophy and Divinity, and confirm- 
„ gems with ſuch ſcholars as are there brought b. « ed in the ſame belief and holy faith, that the 


by. enforcing them to ſubſcribe to Blanks, and by 7 „Kingdom of England did belong to the late 
the 


« lick orations to fortify the ſaid wreſted title o « King of Spain, and does now to his children. 


£55 


(18) Part 2. lib, 
7. 


« Tnfanta, meaning Jſabella Clara Eugenia, daughter After theſe young Engliſh Gentlemen have finiſhed | 


« to Philip II. of Spain, whoſe right to the Engliſh “ their courſes, thoſe of them, who- are found to be 
« Crown was maintained in a book by this Par/ozs © moſt Hiſpanioliſed, and moſt courageous and firm 
« made, but publiſhed by him under the falſe name „ to this Spaniſh Creed, are ſent into England, to 
« of Doleman.” Watſon, another ſecular Prieſt, ob- © ſow this faith among them, to be ſpies, and to 
ſerves likewiſe, that Parſons earneſtly moving the young © give advice to the Spaniards of what is doing in 
fludents in Spain to ſet their hands to a ſchedule, that © England, and what mult and ought to be done to 
they would accept the Lady Infanta for Queen of Eng- bring England into the hands of the Spaniards ; 
land, after the deceaſe of her Majefly [Queen Elizabeth) and, if need be, to undergo Martyrdom, as ſoon 
that now is ; but finding them altogether unwilling to in- © or rather ſooner for this Spaniſh Faith, than for the 
termeddle with theſe State-affairs, belonging nothing to © Catholick Religion.“ 57 2 
| | „ 


Vol. VIII. Rr 
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ns of Spain and England, and to incite the former to invade 


England and Ireland [ E] ; and from his writings, which are generally of a ſeditious 


{E] His wnewearied endeavours to keep up an irrecon- 

|; difference between the Kingdom of Spain and 
4 F and to incite the former to invade England 
and Treland.) He had at firſt conſulted with the Duke 
of Guiſe how to depoſe Queen Elizabeth, and eſta- 
bliſh the of Scots ; and endeavoured for this 
rpoſe, as we are told (19), to make a liſt of Catho- 
Pele who under the conduct of the Duke, were to 
change the State of England, under nce of ſup- 
porting the title of Queen Mary of Scotland ; but 
that her Council at Pans, which underftood the buſi- 
ſs better, were ſo ſenſible of his preſumption, that 
took from him the Queen's Cypher, which he 

d ſtolen, and commanded * to = — her 
affairs again. It is probable, that he was diſguſted 
at this nepledt ſhewn him by the Queen of Scot's Mi- 
niſterz ; and therefore in revenge attached himſelf 
holly to the Spaniſh intereſt, which he eſpouſed ſo 
ar, as not only to ſollicit and encourage the open at- 
tempts of the Spaniards againſt England in the inva- 
fion of it, but after the ill ſucceſs of that expedition, 


(19) Feſuit's Rea- 


s unreaſonable, 


p. 65. 


to ſet up their pretended title to the Kingdom of Eng- 
land 3 = and laboured with the King of Spain for a 


« ſecond invaſion, and after that a third, plotting. 
„ and deviſing all ways to — wy King of un 
* to it, and Papiſts of England, both thoſe at 
home, — to join and aſſiſt the King 
of Spain in it. But all his pains was loſt about 
* theſe invaſions from abroad; and therefore he next 
1 ſets himſelf to raiſe a Rebellion in England itſelf, 
„ and deals with Ferdinand Earl of Derby to appear 
in and head it; which becauſe he declined to do, 


Nature. 


« foraine Prince. This diviſion | amongſt 
« them ſoon after the death of the gens of Scotts, 
% upon whom did all concutre, whiles ſhe lived ; 
« but fince her death, could never agree upon any 
« courſe, eyther of conqueſt or propoted title. And 
this contention hath d unto great heat 
„ between them, inſomuch as eyther ſyde hathe la- 
* boured to ſupplant and diſgrace the other, but e- 
* ny fr te, fince the title of the Irfanta of 
« Spaine hath bin ſett on foote, according to the 
„ books written by Parſons under one Dolemar's name. 
For the Jeſuite's ſyde promoting that title by all 
* means, and taking à violent courie to urge all En- 
«« gliſhmen eyther in Spaine, or Rome, or where-els 
they may prevayl with them, to ſubſcribe there- 
« unto; Paget and his ſyde hath directly oppoſed 
«« themſelves both by word and wryting, as I am in- 
formed; and they are ſo devided thereupon, as 
there is an extreme hatred growen betweene them; 
* inſomuche as theſe men do openly inveigh againſt 
« Perſons and his adherents, as men ſeditious and 
% factious, full of treacherie, and without conſci- 
* ence.” Mr. Ralph Winwood, in a letter to Secre- 
tary Cecil, dated at Paris February 27, 1601. O. S. 
writes thus (23) : Parſons the Jeſuite hath this laft 
wweeke written to the Ambaſſador of Scotland, excuſeing 
himſelf for the writings, which he hath qed, to 
the prejudice of the Scots King ; and entreated (by his 
mediation ) to nd foms entre into his favour and gad 
opinion ; with no want of proteſiations, that he will 
relinquiſh the ferwvice of any other, and only adhere to 
him, upon the fmalleft ſhews, that he ſhall make of his 


(23) Ibid. 5. 388, 


he was poiſoned by Father Heſteth's ement, inclination towards the favour of the Catholiques. Mon- 
« who tak been ſent to him by Father Parſons. But fieur de Rhoſny, in the laft ſpeech I had with him, 


failing here alſo of the defired fucceſs, the poor 
& Father was at a loſs what to do with this Kingdom 
„of England; and ſince he ſaw all miſcarried, that 
« he had plotted againſt Elizabeth, who de- 
«* ſcended to her grave full of years and honour ; his 
next buſineſs was to keep out King James, who was 
* u Proteſtant alſo, from ſucceeding her. For this 
« purpoſe he wrote his Doleman or Conference about 
* the next fucceſſion to the Crown of England; the 
chief deſign of which was to exclude the Scot's 
« title, as well the Lady Arabe/la's, as King Tamesis, 
« and to ſet up the Spaniſh Infanta (20).” He after- 
wards went upon ſome other deſigns for the exclu- 
fion of the King of row z one 4 my mu of ex- 
citing the le to ſet up a rm of Govern- 
e for Thich he had furniſhed them with princi- 

in ſeveral of his books. Another was to engage 
the Pope in a deſign of making his kinſman the 
Duke of Parma King of England, or Joanne with 
the Lady Arabella, and marrying her to the e's 
brother, Cardinal Farneſe. Cardinal POſat gives the 
King of France a large account of both theſe projects 
in qne of his letters, and in another (21) mentions a 
fourth, wherein himſelf had been dealt with by 
Parſons, then Rector of the Colleges of Jeſuits at 
Rome, which was, that the Pope, King of France, 
and King of Spain, fhould agree among themſelves 
apon a ſucceſſor for England, who ſhould be a Catho- 
lick ; and that they ſhould join their forces to eſtabliſh 
him on the throne of England. In the firſt volume 


(20) Gee, p. 51, 
52. 


(21) Part 2. 
lib. 3+ n. 162. 


of the Memorials of the affairs of State in the reigus of 


Dueen Elizabeth and K. James I. collefted chiefly from 
the original Papers of Sir Ralph Winwoad, Nut. we 


have ſeveral letters mentioning Father Parſons's de- 

ſigns. In a letter of Sir Hezry Neville, the Engliſh 

mbaſſador in France, to Sir Robert Cecil, Secretary 

22) Winwood's of State, dated at Paris June 29, 1599. O. 8. (22), 
als, vol. 1. we find the following age. © I fynd, that there 

pe $1: cur, Lon» bath growen great diſſenhen betweene our Papiſts 
Lon 1725, in + . 4broad ; and that {hey have bin divided into two 


« factions, the one depending upon the Jefuites 
* whereof 1 is —_— ] A 1 2 
* have bin violent to ſeeke and wiſhe the oyerthrowe 


* of the preſent Eſtate, by conqueſt, or any other 
* meanes,; the other conſiſting chiefly of the laymen 
and gentlemen, which are abroad, whereof Charles 
4 hath bin the chiefe, who could not be 
© brought, as they pretend, to conſent, ar concurre, 
tothe invaſion and conqueſt of our Kingdom by a 


did touch this point, that there were many practiſes to 
alienate the King of Scotland from the Religion, which. 
he profeſſeth. And when I anſwered, that he was a 
Prince, wiſe, moderate, and diſcreet, and jo well found- 
ed in the Religion he profeſſeth, that there was no fear 
that he wwold fuffer him/elfe to be ſeduced, he rephed, that 
ambition did know no other Religion, then that which did 
make a f® the advancemeat of her defſeigns. Ye 
fſeemeth, he h received ſome advertiſements to this pur- 
peſe from his brother, the King's Ambaſſador at Rome. 
The trueth is, the continuance of the Biſhop of Glaſgow 
in this place of Ambaſſador, and many ſollicitations, 
which he hath made to the Pope by letters, to make the 
Biſhop of Weeſmes Cardinal, have done à generall | 
to the reputation of” his judgment as well as honour. in 
another letter of Winwood to Secretary Cecil, dated 
at Paris, October 17, 1602. O. S. he writes (24), 
that Mr. Charles Paget had acquainted him, © that 
« he had receaved an information, that about the 
„ 11th Day of A there departed from Rome an 
« Engliſh Jefuite, whoſe name he knoweth not, of 
« the age of thirty years, a man of a good faſhion 

«« of a ſanguine complexion, a yellow beard, of a full 
« and quick eye, and middle ftature ; who furniſhed 
« by the Spaniſh Ambaſſador with a ſumme of mon 

« did take his courſe towards England, with purpoſe 
«« there to attempt againſt her Majeftie's perſon. He 
6 iS. f] _— much difficultie T name his Author ; 
but becauſe I urged Sir Fame: Lindſey, who within 
« theſe two days arrived 1 this «Me from | og 
„he acknowleduod him to be the man, but fo that | 
„would promiſe to conceal his name, As he faith, 
Sir James Lindſey hath ſeen the man, who paſſing 
« by him on a time, when he was walking with Par- 
« ſons the Jeſuite, Parſons willed him to behold him 
well, and aſked him whether if he ſhould meet 
« that man in England, he would take him for a je- 
* ſuite. I ſhould much fail in diſcretion, but much 
mere in duty, not to advertiſe this, though I have 
* this aſſurance, that the powerful hand of God, 


(24) Ibid, p. 442 


vill ever protect her ſacred perſon againſt all diſ- 
loyal Aces of fury and Malice. In 2 
letter to Cecil, dated at Paris, October 20, 
1602. O. 8. Mr. Winwood writes thus (25) : By che 


meant of the Ambaſſador of Scotlgnd, 1 laue (25) Ibid. p. 43. 


quith the partie this morning, fram <whom he receaved the 
advertiſement, which T ſent by Mr. Bridges the 29th of 
the Ai month. He averreth the ſame by many proteſta- 
tions to be true, and addeth moreover, at Porous did 


e | 


(26) Apparat. 


Sac. Tom. 2. in 
Rob. Parſons. 


PAR 


nature FJ. He died at Rome, April 1g, new ſtyle, in the year 1610, and was interred 


very earneſtly and often deal with him to receave thut 


man into hit ny, whom above all other muri he 
noteth to hett a high 75 and to paſs through Scotland 
into England. I find by him that the Tefuits, for their 


countenance, have recourſe to the Duke of Seffe, but 
their fairs and ces to ne Antonio Taxis, autho- 
* by the King of Spain. By th opinion he makes, 

company doth decay much in reputation in that place, 
and Parſons to be decryed for an impoſture. On) the 
Faction for Spaine doth fupport them, «where ſo lung they 
are gracious, as they by their projets do nouriſh the ambi- 
tion of their pride, and augment the fury of revenge, 
awherewith waſte and conſume way. 
their forces do faile, which are ht to a low ebb, yet 
their malice hath neither bottom nor brink. 

(F] His Writings.) Some of them are publiſhed 
without his name, and others under the names of 
other perſons. They are as follow: 1. 4 brief Dig 
courſe, containing the Reaſons why Catholicks go to Church. 
Said to be printed at Doway, but really at London 
1580, in 8vo, and publiſhed under the name of John 

ſowlet, and dedicated to Queen Elizabeth, with a 
large Epiſtle ſubſcribed John Hut. There is in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, one of the copies of 
this book, which was ſeized before the title-page 
was printed, intitled in the firſt page of the book it- 
ſelf, Reaſons that Catholics ought in any wiſe to abſiain 
Tom heretical Conventicles. e running title at the 
top of every leaf of the book is, A Treatiſe of Sehiſm. 
Printed at London, by Villiam Carter (executed for 
treaſon in 1584) who confeſſed, when that book was 
ſeized in his houſe at Tower-hill, that there had 
been printed 1250 copies of the ſaid book. At that 
time the Searchers found the original manuſcript 
ſent from Rheims, and allowed under Dr. William 
Allen's own hand to be truly Catholic, and fit to be 
publiſhed. This book is undoubtedly the ſame, which 
Anthony Paſſevinus (26) ſtiles, Nine Reaſons why Ca- 
tholics ſhould abſtain from heretical Conventicles, and 
ſaid by him to be written by our Author. The fame 
year that the Brief Diſcourſe was publiſhed, there 
came an anſwer to it, intitled, A check to My. How- 
lat's Schreechings to her Majeſty: 2. Reaſons for his 
coming into the Miſſion of England, with a prefer or 
challenge to diſpute auith the Proteflants. This book is 
aſcribed to our Author in Alegambe's Bibliatbeca 
Seriptorum Societatis Feſu: but in the anſwers 
to it by Dr. Meredith Hanmer and Mr. William 
Charke, it is ſaid to be written by Edmund Campian. 
3. Brief Cenſure upon two Books of W. Charke and 
M. Hanmer, written againſt the Reaſons and Profer. 
London 1581, in 8vo. To which W. Charke made 
a Reply, printed in 8yo. 4. 4 Diſcovery of John 
Nichols, Miniſter, miſreported a Feſuit. Printed in 
1581, in 8vo. Anſwered by Tho. Lupton, in a book 
intitled, Anſwer againſt a Feſuit's Book, intitled, A 
Diſcovery, &c. London 1582, in 4to. 5. A De- 
fence of the Cenſure given upon two Bt of Will. 
Charke and Meredith Hanmer, Miniſters, which they 
wrote againſt Mr. Edmund Campian, Prieſt of the 
Society of Feſus, and againſt his offer of Diſputation. 


Printed in 1582, in 8vo. This was anſwered in a / 


book, intitled, 4 Treatiſe againſt the Defence of the 
Cenſure, &c. Cambridge 1586, in 8vo. 6. De Per- 
fecutione Ang licanã Foifhola, gud explicantur Afflidtiones, 
erumne, & calamitates graviſſime, c. Rome and 
Ingolſtad 1582, Printed alſo in a book, intitled, 
Concertatio F ccleſie Catholice in Angliã adverſus Ang. 
Calvino-Papiſtas & Puritanos, c. Triers 1583, in 
8vo. p. 79. 7. 4 Chriftian Directory, or Exerciſe, 

uidin to eternal, Salvation, commonly called 
The efolution. Firſt printed in 1583, in 8vo. 
From this edition were publiſhed two others in 1584, 
one by a Roman Catholie Gentleman, * at Roan 
in Normandy, full of errors, but in ſenſe the fame; 
the other by Edmund Bunney, of Merton- College in 
Oxford, but altered throughout to the Proteſtant uſe, 
as appears from Father Parfons's edition of the ſame 
dock in 1585. 8. A ſecond Part of 4 Chriſtian Di- 
refory or Tee, Se. London 1591, in 12mo. 
Theſe two parts being: rinted exroneoufly at Lon- 
don, our Author publi 4 an edition of them, un- 
der this title, 4 Cbriſian Direfory, guiding men to 


their Salvation; divided into three books : the firſt thore. 
CODY to Neſolution, is only contained” in this v 

me, and divided into two Parts, and ſet forth now 
= NG and Additions, by the Au- 
thor hintſelf, «ith veproof ef the ful, edition lately 
publiſhed by Mr. Edmund Bunney. — — 
8vo. Mr. Wood obſerves (27), that « thefe books of 
« Refolutioh won our Author a great deal of praiſe, 
not only in the Judgment of Roman Catholics, but 
« of very learned Proteſtants. Yet- not to more 
* praiſes upon him than he juſtiy deſerves, his ene- 
mies, thoſe of the Proteſtant party ſay, that he 


And though ©« was but a Collector or Tranſlator-at moſt ; and that 


the book was not of his own abſolute invention, 
but taken out of other Authors. They ſay farther 
* alfo, that his praiſe was for well tranſlating, chife 
« couching, and packing it up together in à very ful 
* flile, and fingular . and add, that rhe 
« platform f the ſai Reſolution «vas laid to his hun 
* by L. de Grenada, who gave him the principal 
« grounds and matter there; and the pinning by one 
% Brinkley, &c.” . I RE ine 
ediftum contra Catholicos, Rome 1593, in 8vo. Pub- 
liſhed under the name of Ard. Philpater. 10. A On- 
ference about the next Sncce/ſron of the Crown of Eng- 
land, in 8 inted in 1594, in 8vo, 

the name N. Doleman (28). 11. A temperate 
Ward-word to the turbulent and editions Witch-wvord 
of Sir Francis Haſtings, Knight, &c. printed in 1599, 
in 4to, under the name of N. Doleman. 12. £6 

of a Letter written by a Maſter of Arts of Cambridge 15 


(27) Ubi ſupra, 
col. 358. 


(28) See the ar- 
ticle of HAY- 
WARD (Jobs). 


his friend in Lonuhn, concernin tall | 
ee. 


between two worſhipful and — 0 | 
preſent State, and ſome Proceedings of the Barl Lei- 
ceſter, and his Friends in England, c. Written in 
1584; but the certain when printed; is not 
known, unleſs in 1600. It was alſo printed in 8v 
(as the other was) in 1631, and has this running title 
on the top of every leaf, A Letter of State of Scho- 
lar of Cambridge. The firſt edition, (and perhaps the 
ſecond) was printed beyond the ſeas, and moſt of the 
copies being ſent into England bound, with the out- 
ſide of the leaves colo with the was 
commonly called Father Parſons's Green- coat. It is t 
ſame book with that intitled, Leyce/ter”s Commonwealth 
conceived, ſpoken, and publiſhed, with moſt earneſt pro- 
teſtatian 1 all dutifull good will and affection towards 
this R ; for whoſe. good only. it is made cammom 10 
many. Printed in 1641, in 8vo. There is ano 
edition the ſame year in 4to. This book is common- 
ly aſcribed to our Author, who is ſaid to have had 
the materials of it from the Lord Burghley ; and 
it is expreſsly affirmed to be his by Dr. Thomas 
James (29). But Father Parſons himſelf, in his Pre- 
face to the Ward-word of Sir Francis Haſtings's Watch- 
word, declares, that he did not write Leicefter's Com- 
moxwealth ; and it is omitted in the lift of his work 
in Pitſeus, Alegambe, Southwell, &0. At the end of 
the edition of this book, in 1641, is printed a poem 
intitled, Leiceſter*'s Ghoſt. 13. Apologetical Epiſtle to 
the Lords of her Majefly's Council, in defence of his Re- 
tion in Religion. Printed in 1601, in gvo. 14. Brief 
at 


or Defence of the Catholic Ecclefeaſtic 17 

Pp and Subordination in England, ereed theſe later 
years by Pope Clement VILE. and 2 by certain 
Libel: printed and publibed of late, &c. St. Omers 1601, 
in 8yo. About the year 1603, there was publiſhed 
againſt this, by Humphry Ely, a book intitled, 
ertain brief Notes upon a Brief Apology, ſet out under 
the name of the Pries united to the Arch-Priefs. Pagis, 
in-12mo and 8vo. 15. Manifeflation of the. Folly and 
bad Spirit of certain in England, calling then Secular 
Prisſts. Printed in 1602, in 4p. Fhis is called a 


- 


Libel, in an , made to it by M. C. Printed in 
1603, in 4to ; it was animadverted upon by 
A. 6. Ee 


a 


# 


(29) In the Life 
of. Father, Par- 
ſons, printed at 
the end of the 
* yg 
4a » # 
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(2) The 3d of 
October 1569. 


(5) La vraie & 
ent iere Hift. des 
Troubles, Liv. 


4+ F131. 


(c) Mercure Ga- 


lane, for Febru- 


ary 1693, p. 21. 


(4) Du Val, 
Traite de la 
France, p. 144 


P AR 


in the Chapel belonging to the Engliſh College there, where he had a Monument erected to 


his Memory. 


three Comer Pagani in to Chriſtian Religion. 
Publiſhed — of — 77. D. i. e. Nicholas Dol 
man, in three volumes in 8vo. The firſt volume, 
which contains two parts of the ſaid treatiſe, was 
printed at St. Omers in 1603. The ſecond volume, 


which contains the third part of the ſaid Treatiſe, and 


an Examen of the Kalender or Catalogue of the Pro- 
teſtant Saints, Martyrs, and Confeſſors, deviſed by 
Jobn Fox, &c. for the firſt ſix months, was printed at 
the ſame place in 1604. And the third volume, 
which contains alſo the third part of the Treatiſe, and 
an Examen of Mr. Fox's Kalender, for the laſt fix 
months, was printed at the ſame place in the ſame 
year. 20. A Relation of a Tryal made before the King 
of France in the year 1600, between the Biſhop of Eureux 
and the Lord Pleſſis Mornay, about certain points of cor- 
rupting and falfifying Authors, whereof the ſaid Pleſſis 
aas openly convicted. St. Omer's 1604, in 8vo. pub- 
liſhed under the initial letters of N. D. 21. A De- 
fence of the precedent Relation of a Conference about 
Religion; printed with the Relation of a Tryal, &c. 
22. Review of ten public Diſputations or Conferences 
held within the Compaſs of four Years under King Ed- 
award and Queen Mary, concerning ſome principal Points 
in Religion, eſpecially of the Sacrament and Sacrifice of 
Har. St. Omres 1604, in 8vo, under the name 
of N. D. 23. Fore-runner of Bell's Downfall; or an 
Anfwer to Tho. Bell's Downfall of Popery ; printed 
in 1605, in 8vo. 24. An Anſwer to the fifth 1 
Reports, lately ſet forth by Sir Edw. Cooke, Kut. . 
King's Attorney General, Ic. St. Omer's 1606, in 4to, 
ubliſhed under the name of a Catholic Divine, 25. 
De Sacris alienis non adeundis Juæſtiunes duæ : ad uſum 
praximg; Angliæ breviter explicate. St. Omer's 1607, 
in 8vo. 26. Treatiſe tending to mitigation towards Ca- 
tholic Subjects in . again Tho. Morton; 
rinted in 1607, in 4to. This — was afterwards 
iſhop of Durham. 27. The Judgment of a Cathe- 
lic 5 concerning King James his Apology for 
the Oath of Allegiance. St. Omer's 1608, in 4to. 
28. Sober Reckoning with Mr. Thomas Morton; print- 


ed in 1609, in 4to. 29. Diſcuſſion. of My. Barlowe's 
Anſwer to The Judgment of a Catholic Engliſhman 
concerning the oath of Allegiance. St. Omer's 161 2. 
This book being almoſt finithed before our Author's 
death, was afterwards compleated and publiſhed by 
The. Fitzherbert. 30. The Liturey of the Sacrament of 
the Maſs. Printed in 1620, in 4to. 31. A Memorial 
for Reformation : Or, A Remembrance for them that 
ſhall live when Catholick Religion ſhall be reflored in Eng- 
land, in three parts. This is probably the ſame with 


that, entitled, The High Court or Council of the Refor-' 


mation. The Author is ſaid to have been twenty years 
in compiling it, and finiſhed it in 1596 ; but it was 
not publiſhed till ſome years after his death. At 
length a copy of it coming into the hands of Edward 
Gee, Rector of St. Benedict near Paul's Whart, in 
London, and Chaplain to King William and Queen 
Mary, he publiſhed it under this title: The Feſuit's 
Memorial for the intended Reformation of England, un- 
der their firſt Popiſb Prince, publiſhed from the copy that 
was preſented to the late King Fames II. London 1690, 
in 8vo. Jo this Mr. Gee hath prefixed an Introduc- 
tion, and added ſome Animadwverfions., After the In- 
troduction is the following title of the Memorial: A 
Memorial of the Reformation : Containing certain Notes 
and advertiſements, which ſeem might be propoſed in the 
firſt Parliament and national Council of our Countrey, 
2 God, of his mercy, ſhall reſlore it to the Catholick 

aith, for the better eſtabliſhment and preſervation of 
the jaid Religion, Gathered and ſet down by R. P. 
1596. 32. Controverfie noſtri temporis in Epitomen re- 
due : MS. in Baliol College-Library, written with 
the Author's own hand: in the front of it is written: 
Compilator hujuſce Epitomes eft Robertus Perſonius, ut 
patet ex Johanne Rainolde in cenſura Librorum Apocry- 
phorum prælectione ſecunda, pag. 22. ex Editione Hiero- 
nymi Galleri in nobili Openhemio. 33. He tranſlated 
from Engliſh into the Spaniſh tongue, A Relation of 
certain Martyrs in England, printed at Madrid 1590, 
in 8vo, T. 


PARTHENAI, a city of Poitou, under the juriſdiction of the Preſidial of Poitou, 
was frequently taken and retaken during the wars, on a religious account, in the 16th 
Century (a). The Proteſtants retired into it, the day of the battle of Moncontour (a); 
but thinking themſelves unable to ſtand a ſiege, they abandoned it at the approach of 
the Duke of Anjou's troops. They had taken it the foregoing year, and had even hanged 
Malo who commanded in the Caſtle (5) ; they puniſhing him with this ſeverity, be- 
cauſe of his boldneſs in ſtanding out againſt an army. We find by d'Aubigne's hiſtory, 
that they miſcarried more than once in their attempts, in 1588, to make themſelves maſ- 


ters of that city by ſurprize. 


Great numbers of them were there ſince the edict of Nantz, 


as may be judged from the ill-· grounded complaint of the Clergy of France [A], and by the 
anſwer which Drelincourt made to that complaint in 1656, The Lords of Parthenai are 
honorary ſecular Canons of St. Martin de Tours (c). I muſt not omit, that Parthenai is 


the capital of the little territory of Gaſtine, and of the Dukedom of la Meilheraye (d). 


A) The ill grounded complaint of the Clergy e 
E That 3 may not think that 2 
uſe of this epithet out of party- prejudices, I ſhall 
draw a parallel between the complaint and the an- 
ſwer. The Archbiſhop of Sens, who ſpoke in the 
name of all the Clergy, ſpeaks as follows: May it 
« pleaſe your Majeſty ; the piety of the Catholicks, 
in the city of Parthenai, was forced laſt ſummer, 
to ſubmit to the violence of the enemies of this 
holy myſtery. By an abſolutely irreligious attempt, 
« they preſume to ſolemnize a funeral, the very 1n- 
« ſtant that a proceſſion was made, to honour, pur- 
« ſuant to the laws of the Church, a ſacrament which 
« is the center of our Religion. 'They diſturbed the 
« whole courſe of this holy ceremony, by a malici- 
« ouſly concerted meeting: and ſuch Catholicks, 
«© who are deſirous of diſtinguiſhing themſelves by 
their modeſty, at the ſame time that their evil 
«© brethren endeavour to make themſelves conſiderable 
« by their inſolence, were forced to yield, being 
«* overpowered by the multitude of thoſe prophane 
and impious wretches and to return to Church, 
« with ſorrowful countenances . Did your Ma- 


The 


«« jeſty ever hear of ſo audacious an action? And will 
«« you ſuffer in your Kingdoms an attempt ſo injurious 
to the honour. of the ſon of God to go unpuniſhed ? 
But we can never believe this of your Majeſty ; 
and we ought to be perſuaded that you will revenge, 
in ſuch a manner as may be agreeable to our wiſhes, 


« the quarrel of the living God (1).” I need give ( 


only the ſubſtance of the anſwer, which is as follows, 
Viz. that the ſecond Sunday in April, there was 
brought to Parthenai, from a place two leagues diſtant 
trom it, the corps of a Gentleman, to be buried after 
the afternoon Sermon ; that as the whole company was 
going to the place of interment, they perceived, b 
ome tapeſtry that was near the Citadel, that a EE 
ſion was to paſs that way; yet they immediately halt- 
ed ; and that as there was no other way to go to the 
Church-yard which is near the caſtle, it was judged 
proper to ſend a meſſage, with all poſſible reſpect, to 
the Pariſh of Holy Croſs, where the proceſſion was to 
begin, to enquire of the Canons, whether they would 
have the funcral halt where they then were, till ſuch 
time as the proceſſion ſhould have paſſed by ; or, in 
caſe their proceſſion was not ready to ſet out, they 


would 


4 


1) Remonſii auce 
du Clerge de 
France en 1659, 
p+ MN» 20. 
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The Lordſhip of Parthenai was re- united to the Crown in 1422, by the death of John 


FArcheveque [B]. 


(a) In 1487, this city belonged to Francis, Count de Dunois, who adhered to the 
Duke of Orleans's party. The 28 of March, of that year, King Charles VIII. who 


was 


aged in war againſt that Duke and the people of Bretagne, took Parthenai, and 
razed the walls of it. See Lobineau, Hift. 


de Britagne, Tom. I. pag. 765, and 768. 


Rabelais, Lib. I. Chap. V. ſpeaks of this demolition of Parthenai. Rem. Cr1r. 


would have the funeral to go on. That anſwer was 
made, that they might end their funeral, and that 
their would not ſet out ſo ſoon ; that ac- 
cordingly, it did not ſet out till half an hour after all 
the funeral was gone by ; that to ſhew an entire defe- 
rence, the Proteſtants ſtaid in their Church-yard till 
the whole proceſſion was ended, and all the tapeſtry 
was taken down; and conſequently it could not be 
juſtly ſaid, that the proceſſion returned back, by its 
meeting the funeral, with great trouble and ſorrow, 
ſince the 122 was not yet ſet out, and did not 
ſet out till a long time after the funeral was paſt. 
That not the leaſt mention was made of this affair dur- 
ing ſeveral days; but that, at laſt, the bailiff of Par- 
thenai, a man of a fiery temper, being animated by 
ſome turbulent people, applied to Mr. Filleau, the 
King's Advocate at Poitiers, who gloried in perſecut- 
ing the Proteſtants on all occaſions ; that accordingly 
ſeveral members of the conſiſtory of Parthenai were 
ſummoned to appear before the Preſidial of Poitiers, 
there to be ſentenced to pay a fine, for diſturbing the 


PARTHENAI, a family ſo named, continued for a long courſe of years, with 8 
The laſt male deſcendant of that illuſtrious houſe was John de Parthenai- 
PArcheveque, Lord of Soubiſe (a), who left iſſue but one daughter, Catharine de Par- 


ſplendor. 
(a) See his arti- 
cle under the 


proceſſion ; but that Mr. de le Meilleraye ſtopt this 
unjuſt proſecution ; and that thoſe very perſons who 
began it were aſhamed, ſo that the thing reſted (2) See 2 Letter 


there (2). I have made uſe of the Author's expreſ- %; f ge , 
ſions. riend in the 


Would the Proteſtants have anſwered in ſo confi- Camry, on the 
dent a manner, had this thing been true? Here then Remonfrance of 
is an error, with regard to fact, which falls under g 6. , P: 133 
our cognizance. We ſhall leave our readers to re- = Sts * 
flect on the dreadful ſtorms, which a vehement Ora- was writ by Mr. 
tor may raiſe for nothing at all (3). Drelincourt, a 

[B] The Lordip of Parthenai was re-united to the Proteſtant Cler- 
Crown in 1422, by the death of John I Archeveque,) man — 
He had ſold this Lordſhip to the Duke of Berry, (3) See the Cri- 
reſerving, during his life time.. . the profits ariſing N Generale of 

He had no children, and, on this account, — * 
the year he died, Meſfire James de Harcourt, who had ter gp M & 
married his niece, would have diſpo Sed him of the ſeq. edit. 3d. 
faid Lordſhip and Caſtle of Parthenai, but he «was pre- 1 
vented by the inhabitants, who took up arms and killed (4) J * 11 
the ſaid Harcourt (4). 4 Aquitaine, 4. 

f part, Chap. 7+ 
» Mm. 137» 


word SOUBISE. thenai, mother to Duke de Rohan, Commander of the Huguenot armies in France, in 
the reign of Lewis XIII. We ſhall give the article of this Lady hereafter. Some are 
of opinion, that the Lords of Parthenai took the ſirname of PArcheveque, becauſe they 
ſprung from an Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux. Thoſe perſons are even of opinion, that this 
Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux was Joſſelin de Parthenai, who died in 1086; and that Wil- 
liam de Parthenai, who took the ſirname of PArcheveque, about the year 1100, was 


Others (b) refer this original to one Archambaut, Archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, 


perſon of this name, nor any 


*Tis obſerved, in the life of 


e his ſon. hbil 

Gra H. Alain Joſſelin's predeceſſor z but as this Archambaut was diveſted of his dignity, and became 

Chortier, Lord of St. Maixent, and as we do not meet with any 
Lord of St. Maixent, in the Parthenai family, this opinion is no ways probable. «+ The 
« eldeſt branch of Parthenai, with all its eſtate, fell to the houſe of Melun Tancarville, 
« from which that of Longueville is deſcended, by marriage ; and the Lords of Soubiſe 
«« were ſeparated from the ſtock, about the year 1330, when Guy PArcheveque, younger 
« brother to John Sire (Lord) of Parthenai was Lord of Soubiſe. It has aways been 
„ thought, with great probability, that thoſe of Parthenai was of Lezignem, whoſe 
« arms they bear, rebated, on account of their being the younger branch, with a bend 
« Gules : but they muſt have ſprung ſrom it before the year 1000 ; becauſe there is ex- 

(c) Le Labeu- tant, from that time, the ſucceſſion till John PArcheveque, Lord of Soubiſe (c),“ 

ni ide cg. Grandfather by the mother's fide, to Duke de Rohan. 

_ Tom. 1, this Duke, printed in 1667, that his mother was the principal Hiereſs of the houſe of 

„ 80g, | 


Luſignan. 


PARTHENAI (ANNE DE), wife of Anthony de Pons, Count de Marennes, and 
daughter of John de Parthenai-PArcheveque, and of Michelle de Saubonne [A], was a 
Lady of great genius and learning. She was one of the brighteſt ornaments of the 


Court of 


enata of France, daughter of Lewis XII. and Ducheſs of Ferrara. 


Now 


*tis well known, that few Courts in the world were ſo polite as that in queſtion. Anne de 


9, 


[4] Michelle de Saubonne.) She was a Lady of 

Britany, who had been one of the Maids of honour 

to Anne of Britany. She married in 1507, 

by this Queen's favour, jou FArcheveque. V. of 

that name, Lord of Soubiſe, head of the Parthenai 

family. The above-mentioned Queen appointed her 

(1) Seethe notes Soverneſs of Renata of France, her daughter, 
on Rabelais's Ducheſs of Ferrara (1). In the third letter of Ra- 
letter, p. 83, belais, we meet with ſome particulars relating to this 


Governeſs, © Monfieur de Limoges, who was the 


Parthenai, not ſatisfied with ſtudying the Latin tongue, ſtudied the Greek with ſo much 
application, that ſhe could read the Authors with pleaſure in that language. Non modo 
in Latinis quibus ab ipſis incunabulis naviter operam dediſti, ſed in Grecis quoque ita profeciſti, 


uf 


« King's Embaſſador in Ferrara, obſerving that the 
« {aid Duke (2), without giving him any notice of 
« his deſign, went over to the Emperor, is re- 
turned to France. There is reaſon to fear that 
« this circumſtance will cauſe great uneaſineſs to 
„% Madam Renata. The ſaid e has taken Ma- 
« dam de Soubiſe her Governeſs, and has ſet Italian 
« women about her, which is no good fign.” This let- 
ter was Writ in 1530. | ine 45 


(2) The Duke 
of Ferrara» 


| 7 
8 (B) 


158 


a) Gyraldus, 
piſt. Dedicat ” 

Dialagi 2. Hiſ- 

toriæ Poectarum. 


(3) Idem, ibid. 
(c) See alſo Cle 


ment Marot, in 


His letter, Loft at 


Play, againſt 


Madamede Pong, 


p. 206 & ſeq, 


Hague edit, 1700. 


(3) Theodore 
Beza, Hiſt. Ec- 
clefiafl. Tom. 1. 
Liv. 2. p. 201. 
(and not 199, as 
it is ſet down in 


the book) ad ann. 


15 59. 


(4) Gyrald. 
Epi. Dedicat. 


PAR 


ut Gracos autores intrepide evolvas (a). Her curioſity extended to books of +a 4 


She attained to great {k1)l in the Scriptures ; and took a ſingular pleaſure in diſcour 
almoſt every day, with Divines on theological ſubjects. The Authors of that 
not ſparing of their encomiums, they applauding her on a thouſand occaſions z a 


ng, 


Were 
did not 


. 


omit obſerving, that ſhe ſung like an Angel, and underſtood all kinds of muſick in perfecti- 


On. 


uid nunc memorem qualis ſis in dignoſcendis & modulandis carminibus, quali venuſtate 


canas & gratia ? Quantum denique in omni Muſica profeceris, id eus diſcipline periti prædi- 


cant (2) 


See the Dedication cited by me (c). 


The great favour ſhe was in with the 


Ducheſs of Ferrara, and the great ſkill ſhe had attained in Divinity, will doubtleſs make 
all Roman Catholicks who ſhall read this, ſuſpect her of having a tendency to Calviniſm. 
However, I will not leave them to bare ſurmiſes, but will quote an Author who will 
prove to them that ſhe was a fincere Huguenot [B], and the worthy ſiſter of Soubiſe 


who was one of the chief ſupports of the party. 


Court of Ferrara [C]. 


[B] I will quote an Author, «vho will prove to them 
that ſhe was a fincere Huguenot.) © With regard to 
* the town of Pons, the Lord of the place, fo lon 
„% as Dame Anne de Parthenai, his firſt wife, * 
4 ſiſter of the Sicur de Soubiſe, lived, was a lover of 
« virtue and truth; he having attained to ſo great a 
knowledge in the ſacred writings, that ſcarce one 
« Clergyman could be found who was ſo zealous as 
« he; he himſelf taking the pains to inſtruct his 
* poor ſubjects, many of whom he edified, as well 
« officers as others in his town of Pons. But imme- 
« diately after the death of that very virtuous Lady, 
« God having deprived him of his underſtanding to 
„ ſuch a degree, that he married, for his ſecond 
« wife, one of the moſt diſreputable women in all 
France, viz. Mary de Monchenu, called Lady de 
« Maſſay, providence bereaved him of the re- 
« mainder of his ſenſe and judgment; ſo that, 
* without any manner of reaſon, he became from 
that time an enemy and perſecutor of the truth 
* which he had ſo well known and forwarded (3).” 
To confirm the above mentioned aſſertion of Theo- 
dore Beza, with reſpe& to the aſcendant which the 
virtuous Anne de Parthenai had over her huſband, I 
will cite a paſſage from Gregory Gyraldus, in which 
he declares that the Lady in queſtion, and Count de 
Marennes her huſband, devoted herſelf to the ſame 
ſtudies with equal ſucceſs. Quid porro dicam qua cha- 
ritate & amore, ac potius pietate proſequaris illuſtrem vi- 


er huſband was forced to leave the 


« Wherefore ſhould I take notice of the love and 
« affeQtion, or rather piety, which you ſhew with 
regard to your huſband, who is juſtly yours ; 
« ſince, beſides his knowledge in the military arts, 
he is adorned with the ſame ſtudies and virtues as 
yourſelf ?” This Count was firſt Gentleman of 
the Bedchamber to the Duke of Ferrara ; and Gyral- 
dus dedicated to him the fourth Dialogue of his Hiſ- 
tory of the Poets. 

[CJ] Her huſband was forced to leave the Court of 
Ferrara.) *Tis he doubtleſs who is ſpoke of in the 


LY 
LI 


following paſlages of our Hiſtorians (5). “ If the (% Prefdent | 
« King of France thought that there was juſt cauſe 92 Place 4. 


« for expelling Monſieur de Pons from Ferrara, be- fat de /a 
Religion, Liv, 2. 


« cauſe he boaſted his being of as noble a houſe as 
„ thoſe of Aeſt (6); it not being juſt that, ſince he 
lived by the Ducheſs of Ferrara, and had a penſion 
* from her, that he ſhould draw ſuch a compariſon, 
although the ſaid late King judged the houſe of 
« Pons to be as antient as that of Aeſt; in like man- 
*- ner 'tis as inſupportable, that thoſe of the houſe of 
Guiſe, who owe all their ſubſtance and ſplendor to 
* the houſe of France, ſhould compare themſelves 
to the Princes of the ſaid houſe.” *Tis extremely 
imprudent in any perſon, in the ſervice of another, 
to compare themſelves to him. If they are nobler 
than he, they ought not once to take notice of it. 
This conduct is particularly neceſſary with regard to 
Sovereign Princes, 


Dialogi 2. Hiſlo- Their * ought to forget 


1% esam, u bam, jure tuum, ut qui eiſdem quibus tu ftuds & 


that they are ſuch. 

virtutibus poſt militares artes fit ornatiſſimus (4) ? i. e. 
PARTHENAI (CATHARINE DE) daughter and heireſs of John de Parthenai- 

P Archeveque, Lord of Soubiſe, niece of the preceding Lady, was married in 1568 to 


92 a: Baron du Pont, and afterwards in 1575 to Renatus de Rohan II. of that name (a); who 


(% Le Pere An- leaving her a widow in 1585 (50), ſhe employed her whole thoughts about the bringing up 
-A of her family. Her care was crowned with all the ſucceſs ſne could promiſe herſelf from 


it; the eldeſt of her ſons being the famous Duke de Rohan, who aſſerted the Proteſtant 
cauſe, with ſo much vigour, in France, during the civil Wars, in the reign of Lewis 
Dale de Re XIII. Her ſecond ſon was Duke de Soubiſe, She had three daughters: Henrietta, who 
han's Life. died in 1624, unmarried; Catharine, who married a Duke of Deux- ponts (c), and made 
(% In 1605. She the beautiful anſwer following to Henry IV. her admirer; I am too poor to 95 your wife, 
died in 1607. and of too noble a family to be your miſtreſs (d); and Anne, who was never married, but 
(4) See the od. ſurvived all her brothers and ſiſters, and became extremely famous for her piety and 
ſervation on the knowledge. Tis * that I ſpeak of the renowned Anne DE Ronan (e), who ſu 
2 Ky. Ported with ſo much patience and reſolution all the calamities of the ſiege of Rochelle. 
Her mother's Powrage was ſtill more wonderful; for ſhe, notwithſtanding her very ad- 
(-) Seeher ard. vanced age, bore with prodigious reſolution, the neceſſity to which ſhe was reduced, of 
living during three months on horſe-fleſh, and four ounces of bread per diem. Notwith- 
ſtanding this miſerable condition to which ſhe was reduced, ſhe yet wrote to her ſon, ex- 
horting him to go on as he had begun ; and that the reflexion on the extremity to which 
(f) Huh. du Due ſhe was reduced, ſhould not make him a# any thing to the prejudice of his party, how 
: 5 Bach eat. Ereat ſoever ber ſufferings might be (f ). She and her daughter refuſed to be included in 
1667. the articles of capitulation, and remained priſoners of war. They were conveyed to the 
caſtle of Nicort, the ſecond of November 1628 (g). Some writers ſay that Catharine de 
Parthenai was then fourſcore and eleven years of age [A] ; but others ſay ſhe was but 
| ſeventy, 


him, fay 1586. 
1 have followed 
the Author of 


(gz) Merc. Franc, 
Tom, 14 p. 7 16+ 


4 « » . then four ſcore and eleven years of age.] 
Father Anſelme muſt have been of this o % 
ſince, in giving us the Poſterity of Peter de Rohan, 
called Marſhal de Gie, he declares in the margin, 


oppoſite to our Renitus de Rohan II. of that name, 
that Catharine de Parthenai, his wife, died at Parc 
in Poitou, the 26th of Octaber 1631, 


Moreri ſays the ſame thing, except that 
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t has put 
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(4) D' Aubigne, 
Tom. I. p. 372. 


42. p. 854. Va- 
Charles IX, Liv, 
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ſeventy, La Croix du Maine informs me, that ſhe was very well ſkilled in poetry [B]. 


I muſt not omit the troubleſome law- fuit for im 


engaged [C]. If what a 
Mademoiſelle de Partbenai, 


Parc into Pare. But the author of the hiſtory of 


(2) He is ſuppo- Duke de Rohan (2) obſerves, where he ſpeaks of 


the fiege of Rochelle, and of the famine with which 


Fauvelet du Toc. that Lady was oppreſſed there, that ſhe was ſeventy 


ears of age. is was not a place to ſubſtract from 
— age; and a perſon who wanted to flatter her, 
ſhould rather have increaſed than leſſened her age. 
Nevertheleſs, tis very probable that this author made 
her younger than ſhe really was ; a tragedy of her 
writing being played as early as the year 1574. 
Women of ſixteen ſeldom write Tragedies; and had 
this happened, ſuch an author as La Croix du Maine 
could not have been ignorant of it, nor would have 
been ſilent on ſuch a particular. I inſiſt leſs on the 
impotency, whether true or falſe, of Baron du Pont, 
which gives occaſion to a law-ſuit in 1572. A young 
woman at fourteen, is more capable of having chil- 
dren than of writing Tragedies at ſixteen. But 
the remark made by Varillas would be a proof 
that merits not to be rejected. He ſays (3) that in 
1562, Vicount de Rohan headed the traops of Languedoc 
and Dauphine, which he had raiſed at the follicitation 
of Soubiſe, who promiſed to give him his anly daughter in 
marriage. Can a man who is of age to levy and 
command forces, rely much on the marriage of a 
irl of four years old ? But what follows would make 
. 5 argument ſtronger. The only daughter in queſ- 
tion was married, as early as the year 1567, to Baron 
du Pont ; for we find, among the Lords, who went 
to join the Admiral after the battle of St. Denys, 
a Soubiſe, who mult be the ſame Baron (4). I ſay 
that this would make the argument ſtronger, not that 
it is ſo; becauſe rely more on a letter ſent me, which 
declares, that the heireſs of Soubiſe was married to 
Baron du Pont in 1568, than to the accuracy of hiſto- 
rians about ſuch little particulars. A certain circum- 
ſtance is, that Father Anſelme is miſtaken ; for John 
de Parthenaj and Antainette Bouchard of Aubeterre, 
father and mother of the Lady in queſtion, were 
married the third of May 1553. She therefore was 
born at the ſooneſt in 1554, and could be but ſeventy 
feven years of age when ſhe died in 1631. On the 
other ſide, ſince ſhe was married in 1568, ſhe muſt 
have been above ſeventy years of age, at the time of 
the ſiege of Rochelle. 
[B] La Croix du Maine informs me, that ſhe was 
very well ſkilled in poetry.) That Lady, ſays he (5), 
ought to be greatly valued for the excellency and greatneſs 


of her genius, of which her writings are a ſufficient | 


proof, and wwe need no other teſtimony ; for ſhe has com- 
poſed ſeveral French Tragedies and Comedies, and parti- 
cularly the Tragedy of Holefernes, which was repreſented 
publickly in Rochel, anno 1574, or thereabouts, but it is 
not printed yet. She wrote ſeveral elegies or complaints on 
the death of Baron du Pont, her firſt huſband ; and alſo 
on the Admiral, and other great Lords and illuſtrious 
Per ſonages. She has tranſlated the precepts of Iſocrates 
to Demonitus, which are not yet printed. She is famous, 
continues he, his preſent year 1584. 1 am not acquaint- 
ed with any more of her compoſitions, not having the hap- 
pineſi to know her perſonally. 

[CJ 1 muſt not omit the troubleſome law-ſuit for im- 
potency, in which her firſt huſband was engaged.) Our 
Catharine de Parthenai's mother, and not the herſelf, 
muſt be blamed for this. It was not the wife who 
fued her huſband, but the mother-in-law, who was 
the plaintiff on this occaſion. againſt her ſon-in-law : 
therefore, though no one can reaſonably doubt of the 
ſecret confidence between the mother and daughter, 
it muſt. nevertheleſs be confeſſed, that Boileau's re- 
flection (6) does no ways concern the heireſs of Soubiſe: 


Famais Ia Biche en rut n'a pour fait dimpuiſſance 
Train du fond das bois un Cerf d Paudience ; | 
Et jamais Fuge entr\tux, ordonnant le congres, 
Die ce burleſque ot , ſali ſes arrits. 


ue Senſe is, 
No Hiyd e'er ſued a Stag for impotency ; 
Nor dragg'd him from a foreſt, to the commons. 


"0 


Anita. 


ency, in which her firſt huſband was 


rſon of great abilities had advanced is certain, viz. that 
ady of Soubiſe, was thought to have been an Author, before 


Madame 


« No judge cer call'd a congreſs in the wilds, 

And with ſo drole a word his ſentence ſtain'd.“ 

If, on the one hand, it is ſurprizing, that at a time 
when the 8 Ladies were diſtinguiſhed by 
the ſtrictneſs of their morals, as well as the purity 
of their tenets, one of the greateſt women among 
them (7) ſhould have thought fit to commence a 
ſuit, which tended ſo little to edification ; it muſt 
be conſidered on the other hand, that their perpetual 
ſtudy of the Bible was, at that time, more capable 
of infuſing certain inclinations : for, at that time, 
people ſtudied with 7 application and zeal, the 
temper and ſpirit of the holy Patriarchs, and that of 
their wives, among whom there prevailed a very 
ſtrong, tho' chaſte deſire, of leaving poſterity. The 
Lady Soubiſe might alſo have been prompted by a 
religious motive upon another account. The Proteſ- 
tant religion was not yet firmly eſtabliſhed ; the 
ſtrongeſt endeavours were made to deſtroy it; and 
therefore it was neceſſary to perpetuate, by all rea- 
ſonable and proper methods, ſuch families, which, 
like hers, had been the main ſupports of it. But 
what ſhall we think of the curiofity which the La- 
dies of the Court of France ſhew'd on this occaſion ? 
But before I relate what Hiſtorians ſay on this mat- 
ter, it will be proper to obſerve, that an end was put 
to the law-ſuit, by the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's 
day, in which Soubiſe's ſon-in-law loſt his life. We 
will now hear Varillas (8); Baron de Pont-Kuelleve ( 
9) made fo very long a refiſtance, that thoſe whe ſaw C 


he did not yield, till be was pierced through with holes Tom. 2. | 
like a fieve, gave this teſtimony of him, that he was more De 


than man in battle, if he was not ſuch in the nuptial 
bed. He had married the heireſs of Soubiſe ; and his 


potency, which was not determined. 
ged as far as the gate of the Louvre, where, natauit 
ſlanding the compaſſion, which the fight of it ought natu- 
rally to have excited, yet many court Ladies ſurvey'd it 
with great attention, in order to ſee whether there wwere 
u0 marks of the defetts with which he was reproached. 
Thoſe who underitand Latin, will ſee the noble ex- 
preſſions which Thuanus 1 in relating this in- 
cident. Eadem calamitas Baudineum Acierii fratrem, 
Plrvialium & Bernium inwvolvit, crudeliter a militibus 
regiis occiſos, nec non Carolum Quellevetum Pontium Ar- 
morice Regulum qui Catharinam Partbenæam Joannis 
Subifei filiam & hæredem in uxorem duxerat, ſed a Par- 
thenææ matre frigiditatem generi cauſata de difjobvends 
matrimonio lite aliguanto ante tempore intentata neque dum 
Htaque cum corpora eorum ficuti à percuſſoribus 
ſinguli occidebantur ante arcem Regiſque Reginæ ac totius 
aulici comitatus conſpectum abjicerentur, frequentes e Onæ- 
ceo farming, nequaquam_crudeli Hectacubb eas abſterrente, 
curiofis oculis nudortim corpora (nverecunde intuebantur, 


& in Pontio præcipue aciem defipebant, ſi qua ratione fri- 


giditatis illius cauſam aut notas perrimari poſſent (10). 1. e. (10) Thuanus, 
lib. 52. p. 1076» 


% Baudin, brother to Acier, Pluvial, and Berni, 
« were involved in the ſame {ad calamity, they be- 
ing all killed by the King's ſoldiers ; and likewiſe 
« Charles Quelleve du Pont, a Nobleman of Britta- 
„ny, who had married Catharine de Parthenay, 
daughter and heireſs of John Soubiſe ; not long 
«© before which, Catharine's mother had ſued her 
« ſon-in-law for impotency, in order to obtain a 
« divorce, which ſuit was not then determined. 
When the bodies of theſe unhappy men, in propor- 
tion, as each of them were butcher'd, were brought 
« and thrown before the King's palace, in preſence 
« of their Majeſties, and of the whole court, ſeve- 
« ral Ladies came out of their apartments, and, 
e unſhocked at this barbarous ſpectacle, gazed, in 
« the moſt immodeſt manner, on the naked bodies ; 
but fixed their eyes particularly on du Pont, to diſ- 
„cover, if poſſible, the cauſe, or ſome indications 
« of his impotency.” D' Aubigne ſeems, at firſt 
ſight, to have committed a blunder on this occafion, 
as if he had aſſerted a thing of Soubiſe, which ought 
to have been ſaid only of his ſon-in-law. The bo. 

3 es 


(7) See the great 
zeal of this Lady, 
in the notes on 

the article SOU- 


QUELLENEC. 
wife's mother had commenced a ſuit againſt him for im- See the article ſo 


is body as drag- called. 
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(b) Baillet, 4 Madame de Rohan was known in the world (hb), ſhe muſt neceſſarily have writ when very 


reurs deguiſez, 


. young [DJ. [ This perſon of great abilities, Mr. Baillet, is miſtaken, in imagining 
. Pry 6c NS (Calhalne was only Mademoiſelle de Parthenay, when, in 1572, ſhe publiſhed 


1 From the rem. *© ſome Poems of her writing. See alſo 
tion of Bayle's 


VELLENEC and Ros hereunder .“] Some 


to the Paris edi- are of opinion that ſhe wrote an apology for Henry IV. [E], which, in reality, is a ſharp 


Dict. Tom. 4+ Saty r. 
p. 970. 


dies of Berni and Soubize, were dragged and laid be- 
fore the Louvre, and expoſed to the wiew of the Ladies, 
who, ſurveyed the latter, to ſee whether he vas incapable 
of performing conjugal duty, becauſe a law-ſuit was 
then 8 on that account. But when the Reader 
is told that the ſon-in-law aſſumed the ſame name 
as his father-in-law, the moſt for which we can con- 
demn the Hiſtorian in queſtion is, for not introduc- 
ing ſome word, by way of diſtinction, as the reſt 
have done. Mezerai is much more inexcuſable. 
Who could believe, ſays he, page 156, Tom. 5. of his 
Abregi chronologique, that of ſo many brave men (he had 
juſt before given the names of thoſe Noblemen who 
were murdered on St. Bartholomew's day, and he 
had not omitted Francis de Quelleve, that is, the 
heireſs of Soubiſe's huſband) Guerchi was the only man 
who died fevord in hand. He is much more in fault, 
in his larger * * for he not only calls the huſ- 
C 


band in queſtion Charles de Quelleve-Pontivy, which 
is making two ſons one, but he —> that Ba- 
ron du Font's wife commenced the ſuit againſt her 


Huſband for impotency. Now this 1s caſting an odi- 
um upon her, which Thuanus had not done ; he de- 
claring that the mother-in-law only had begun and 
carried on this law-ſuit. See the article QUELLENEc, 
[D] She muſt neceſſarily have writ when very young. 
For ſhe loſt the name of Mademoiſelle de Parthenai, 
anno 1568, by her marriage with Baron du Pont ; 
and could then be but fourteen years of age, ſince 
her father and mother were married in May 1553. 
See the cloſe of the remark [A]. 


E] Some are of opinion, that ſhe wrote an or 
2 IV.] It 2 | one: printed as a work 8 

de Rohan, in the new edition of the Journal of Hen- 

ry III. D'Aubigne ſpeaks of this piece as follows. 

He that is defirous of ſeeing this ſubject treated of 

more learnedly, may read the apol for the 

King, written by Mr. Cahier, at that time Mini- 

« ſter to Madame. The King ſhewed it to me as a 

piece written in Madame de Rohan's ſtyle ; tis a 

« prevaricating apology, which Roquelaure havin 

read, cried, plague ! how well the Authors of this 

piece are acquainted with what we do! Some aſ- 

* cribe it to Ja Ruffie, becauſe that, after having diſ- 

courſed concerning the King's temper, which is, to 

2 A for ſervices done, and reward injuries; he 

„ ſays to thoſe who complain of his Majeſty, you 

« ought to complain of yourſelves, not of him; for 

„ knowing his diſpoſition, if you defire rewards, 

« you ſhould have merited them by worthy actions 

« (11).” Whoever wrote the piece in queſtion, is a * * 
perſon of wit and genius; and I very much queſtion 7;, 1. fn» 
whether Peter Victor Cayet was capable of ſetting 8 
flanders in ſuch a light. Varillas did not know (12) In the ad- 
who was Jon at in this * for, ſpeaking of vertiſement of 
Anthony King of Navarre, he ſays (12), That Catha- Tom. 5. of the 
rine de Parthenay, mother to the famous Duke de Rohan, as _ 
reproached him with having never done ſervice except to © 

thoſe who feared him. Now it was not this Prince, but (13) See remark 
Henry IV. his ſon, who was reproached after this [LJ of the ar- 
manner in the Satyr aſcribed to the Lady in queſ- ticle HENRY 
tion 13). IV. 


PARTHENIUS, Author of a book, entitled, Ile) igwridv walnuaruy, De Amatoriis 
Affectionibus, i. e. concerning the paſſions of love [A]. was of Nicza, and lived under 
Auguſtus. There is no room to doubt but that he lived in this age, ſince his book is de- 
dicated to Cornelius Gallus * Many are of opinion that he is the ſame perſon with 


PAR THEN IVUsS the Poet, who 


(a) See Voſſins, tick war, was reſtored to it in conſideration of his knowledge (a). 
lived till the reign 


ſeveral works to him [C]. This is doubtleſs the Parthenius who taught Virgil the Greek 


4 Hift. Greci:, us of this circumſtance, ſays that this 
lib. 2. cap» I, 


A) Author of a book entitled . . . concerning the 

1 of Love.) A Latin tranſlation was made of 

it, by James Cornarius. This tranſlation was printed 

{1) Not oppoſite With the Greek (1), at Baſil, in officina Frobeniana, 
n. nn 1531, B8vo. (2). The tranſlator who practiſed 
(2) There is a= phyſick, thought he did not do a thing 0 to his 


nother edition feſhon in tranſlating this piece; he ſuppoſing th 
profe · piece; he ſuppoſing that 
1 * 2900. the relations told in it may ſerve as phyſick A the 
Heidelberg diſeaſe of Love, which ſometimes turns to madneſs 
1601, both in or a conſumption. Mibi ſane ejuſinodi narrationes ac 
, P 7 


8vo. [Tia print- GAA li utiliter adhiberi poſſe videntur, quum in aliis 
ed with Euſta S Pentium perturbationibus, tum præcipue in morbo quem 
2 "_ — Tg de. medici vocant, qui tam graviter quibuſdam in- 

„ &c. Latin. cumbit, ut in maniam, aut phthiſin & febrem ix lim 
Leyden 1618. perducantur. Yue cauſſa ſuit cur ego medicinam pro- 
and alſo in Hiſ- feſſus hæc edere non erubuerim, nihil veritus vulgi medico- 


ſen — hoe ee . rum de me judicium, qui hoc tantum nomine boni medici 
* & Lot. 5 videre geſtiunt, quod fint egregie purpurati, & quam 
recent. T. Gale. minimum literarum attigerunt (3). This work conſiſts 


Paris 1675. only of thirty fix chapters, and all very ſhort. The 
— 5 the adventures related in them are taken from ſome very 


2 * which are now loſt, Tis not in 
. Verle as is affirmed by Moreri (4). | 
(3) Jams ray LB] This book is dedicated to Cornelius Gallus.) The 
Dedicat, Parthe- tranſlator conjectures, that the deſign of Parthenius 
nil · was to conſole Cornelius Gallus, who was run diſtract- 
A ed for the love of Lycoris. A new motive for his 
(4) been correct: tranſlating and publiſhing this work was, that young 
ed by Le Clere. rſons, who are of too looſe a diſpoſition, might 
to bridle their affections; but Cornarius ob- 
ſerves, that this kind of medicament was conſidered 
by ſome peeviſh cenſors, as a real poiſon, Hunc au- 


tem libellum ad Cornelium Gallum poetam ſeripfit, us fuſe 
picor, furoris qus leniendi ac conſalandi gratia, in quem 
| * | 


ing deprived of his liberty in the time of the Mithrida- 


Suidas, who informs 
of Tiberius, and aſcribes 


tongue; 


ex nimio amore Lycoridis amice inciderat, ut efl apud 
Virgilium & Tibullum. Qua re poterant fimili mods 
ſalubria exempla hinc peti juventuti ad libidinem proclivi, 
ut & patienter & conceſſa amare pergeret, niſi pre moro- 
fitate aut fatuitate potius, multi etiam remedia ac ſaluta- 
ria pharmaca inflar venerorum prohiberent (5). I know (5) Cornarius, 
not why this tranſlator ventures to make conjectures, Epiſt. Dedicate 
ſince the text of Parthenius informs him of the reaſon Parthenii- 
of this dedication. This Author affirms that he de- | 
dicated his collect ion, as a piece that would furniſh | 
2 very ſuitable to the Poems of Cornelius Gal- | 
us. 

[C] . Suid... + aſcribes ſeveral works to him.] 
Elegies on Venus, the praiſe of his wife Areta, and 
a Poem on her death (6). He does not give the title (6) Suidas in 
of the reſt, where he ſpeaks of Parthenine 3 but Hao. 
ſays, under the word Ni5y, that Parthenius of Nicæa 
wrote a book of Metamorphoſes, which is mention- 
ed by Plutarch and Euſtachius Stephanus - Byzantinus 
cites ſeveral other pieces of Parthenius (7). Suetonius (7) See Voſſius, 
informs us, that Tiberius, writing Greek verſes, imi- 4 Hiſe. Grec. 


tated, among other Poets, Parthenius, whoſe portrait Ib. 2. cap. 1. and 


and works he cauſed to be depoſited in the publick fre, in the | 
libraries. Fecit & Greca ta (Tiberius) imitatus cite by Stepha- 
Euphorionem, & Rhianum, & Parthenium : quibus poe- nus Byzantinus- 
tis admodum delectatus, ſcripta eorum & imagines, f 

cis bibliothecis inter weteres & præcipuos auctores dedica- 


vit (8). Caſaubon is of opinion, that the perſon (8) Sueton- il 


mentioned there, is the Parthenius who has left us the Tiberio, cap. 70. 


little piece, entitled, De Amatoriis affefibus (o). Vol- (9) Cataub. i 
ſius is of the ſame = (10); — Gyrald? RE | - a 8 
that a more antient Parthenius is meant, he who de- 


ſcended from Homer. See the following remark. 
1 
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tongue; and we muſt not confound him with one PAR TRHENIUs, who was of the iſland (5) Suidas, Tom, 


of Chios [D], and who wrote verſes on Theſtor his Father, one of Homer's deſcendants (b). J #55 


[D] This is doubtheſ+ the Parthenius who taught Vir- 
gil the Greek tongue; and we muſt not confound Jim with 
one Parthenius, who was of the iſland of Chios. ] It may 
be proved by the following paſſage, that one Parthe- 
nius a Poet inſtructed Virgil in the Greek tongue: 
Verſus eft Parthenii, quo Grammatico in Grecis Virgilius 
uſus eft : 


Taxixm x, mpH x; us wexipry 


(' - 1723 Glauco, & Panqpeæ & Inoo Melicerte (11). 
cap. 18. p. m. 


412+ Macrobius had taken this obſervation from Aulus Gel- 
Aulus Gel- Iius (12) 3 but he added to it, the circumſtance of 
ny lib. 13. cap. Virgil's having learnt Greek of Parthenius. A groſs 
25. blunder has crept into the place where Voſſius cites Au- 
lus Gellius (13). There are more conſiderable errors 
(13) Ex Parthe- in Gyraldi. He obſerves (14) that there have been 
mo 2 erfum) 2 two Poets named Parthenius, the one of Chios, and 
| x 2 the other of Nicela. He of Chios, adds he, was 
ſum Gellius refert. ſirnamed Chaos, and deſcended from Homer. Virgil 
Voſſius, de has imitated him in certain things, as Macrobius and 
Hp. Grec. lib. Aulus Gellius obſerve. - Probus the Grammarian cites 
** Parthenius's work concerning Lovers. Plutarch like- 
(14) Gyrald. de Wiſe quotes a hiſtory from it. Stephanus Byzantinus 
Poetar. Hiſt, otes the Iphiclus and Propempticon of the ſame Author. 
Dial. 3- p. m. It is to this Parthenius that Gyraldi refers the paſſage 
757 of Suetonius (15). As to Parthenius of Nicæa, he 
(15) Cited in the f. as follows concerning him. It is he who in- 
remark IC. ruſted Virgil in the Greek tongue, as Macrobius 
affirms, He compoſed a book of Metamorphoſes ; 
he is the elegiac Poet mentioned by Artemidorus, in 
the 4th book of Dreams; he is the Author of the 
Archelaid, cited by Hephceſtion ; of the Hercules, ci- 
ted by Stephanus Bizantinus ; and of the work intitled 
iwrixz, dedicated to Cornelius Gallus, and cited by 

Probus the Grammarian. | 
One may eaſily perceive that Gyraldus confounds 
things here in a moſt miſerable manner, and is 
guilty of contradictions. I do not blame Voſſius for 
not cenſuring him, nor for not quoting him. 'The caſt 
of his work was not ſuch, as to engage him neceſſarily 
to point out the miſtakes of other writers ; and he per- 
haps might have found, without Gyraldus's aſſiſtance, 
all the incidents which he might be ſaid to borrow 
from him. However this be, I muſt obſerve, that 
the learned Italian in queſtion takes away, and aſ- 
cribes the ſame book, to the ſame Parthenius, in the 
ſame page. He aſcribes to Parthenius of Chios the 
treatiſe de Afectionibus amatoriis ; and, a little after, 
to Parthenius of Nicza. He proves by Macrobius, 
that Virgil imitated Parthenius of Chios ; and imme- 
diately he cites Macrobius, to prove that Parthenius 
of Nicza inſtructed Virgil in the Greek tongue: but 


(a] Naudæus, de 
Antiq. Scbelæ 


it is certain, that Macrobius has ſpoke but of the 
ſame Parthenius. Farther, Giraldi would be greatly 
puzzled, ſhould he be urged to tell on what 
_ he aſſerts, that Parthenius, Author of the 
ercules, is not the ſame perſon with Parthenius 
who wrote the Propempticon and the Iphiclus. He knew 
the titles of thoſe books only by Stephanus Bizanti- 
nus's quoting them as the compoſitions of Parthenius. 
'This quotation cannot ſettle their ſeveral ſhares or 
diviſions, and incline us to conclude rather, that 
they were all writ by Parthenius of Nicza. He was 
better known than the reſt of the Parthenius's ; and 
therefore we ſhould aſcribe the books cited ſimply un- 
der that name to him, rather than to the others. 
Accordingly we ſee in Stephanus Byzantinus the epi- 
thet of @wxaws, Phocenſis, added to the word Nags;- 
„ PARTHENIUS in two places (16). This epithet (16) In r & 
implies, that in all other places, Parthenius cited 7” air. 
ſimply, differs from him of Phocza ; and that, had 
he been different from him of Nicæa, he would have 
had the firname of his country. Let us obſerve, by 
the way, that Parthenius of Phocza ſeems to have 
lived, at fartheſt, in the fourth century ; for Stepha- 
nus Byzantinus (17) * him under a name which (17) I Amir, 
was given to a e on account of Decentius, bro- 
ther of 22 "(18). I am alſo to obſerve, that (12) ar Hes x 
Athenzus, citing a Parthenius different from him of we * killed 
Nicza, does not cite him ſimply, but adds, for di- himſelf in 353. 
ſtinction ſake, 6 re Awarn/os (19), i. e. the ſor of Dio 
nyfus, according to Dalechamp, or Diſciple of Diony- (19) Athen. lib, 
ius, according to Voſſius (20). This Parthenius wrote 3 P. e 
a work, intitled, meg} 7wy Tape Tei; geg E ge ö; 
tire, de vocabulis gueſitis apud hiftoricos (21). Voſſius (20) Voſtins, de 
thought him to be the Diſciple of Dionyſius of A- Hif. Græc. lib. 
lexandria, a famous Grammarian, who flouriſhed 2. cap. 1. 
from Nero to the reign of Trajan. . 
If any one ſhould aſk me, who that Parthenius is, (21) Athen. lib. 
whom Lucian cites, where he gives the name of ſome E 
poets who writ in a diffuſive manner, I anſwer, that 
Caſaubon ſuppoſes him to be the ſame with him who 
dedicated a treatiſe to Cornelius Gallus (22), that is, (22) Caſaub. in 
Parthenius of Nicza. *OwnG- rel romri; de, Sueton. in Tiber. 
Tapubii Tor Tarranen, x Tow Ilsa, x) Tirver, *%) Tas f 70. 
Aung. if d Haro -, J Eule, 4 ka . Ne, 
Td ToiG Ae 01th L780 To df & xp. pos To X#M0- 75 Tasla- 
Au WYayw ; ira Toro; os "Ion ixuniot (25). 3. e. Ho- (23) Lucian. de 
*« mer, although he be a poet, he yet runs through, bas. ry Hiſt. 
« in few words, the ſtories of Tantalus, Ixion, Ti- Tom. 1. p. m. 
« tyus, and others. But if Parthenius, Euphorion, or 704. 
„ Callimachus, were to write concerning them, 
what a number of verſes would they employ to 
« bring the water to Tantalus's lips; and how ma- 
* ny to make Ixion turn on his wheel.” 


PARTS (JAMES DES), in Latin de Partibus, lived in the 15th Century, and (% Riolan, Re- 


Mcdice parifien- was Phyſician to Philip the Good, Duke of Burgundy ; and afterwards to Charles VII. bes ſur ts 


ht, p. 48. King of France (a). Some declare him to 


have been a native of Toumay, but others 2 


(5) 14m, ibis, affirm that he was born in Paris [A]. He was a Canon of the Church of Paris (b) ; 4 Montpellier, 


(c) Lindenius 


Canon and Treaſurer of the Church of Toumay (c); and died in the laſt mentioned city,, 


renevar, p. 468, About the year 1465 (d). He was one of the moſt learned men of that age, and wrote () In the note 
books which continued a long time in great reputation [BJ. I ſhall obſerve hereunder (e), 9 the EG 


[4] Some declare him to have been a native of Tour- 
nay, but others affirm that he was born in Paris.] Mer- 
klinius declares for the firſt of thoſe two opinions. 
See page 490 of Lindenius renovatus. Riolanus de- 
clares for the latter ; and he has even employed this 
circumſtance, to prove that James Ponceau was a 
Pariſian. *©* James des Parts was a native of Paris. 

2 2 « His works (1) were printed under the direction of 
1 5 2 Ponceau, firſt Phyſician to Charles VIII. at 
Eſcboles de Me- © his return from Italy, and at the King's expence. 
decine, p,191, „ Janus Laſcaris, who dedicated this book to James 
(2) Ibid; “ Ponceau, calls him patriotam, the countryman, of 

. p. 279. 4 James des Parts, & eu/dem artis Profefſorem (2), and 
« profeſſor of the ſame art.“ The circumſtance, 
which might make one conclude that this Phyſician 
to Charles VII. was not born in Tournay, 1s, be- 
cauſe neither Swertius, nor Valerius Andreas Diſſelius, 
Bibliographers of the Low-Countries, make any men- 


Vol. VIII. 


PRAEPOSL- 
that rus. 
tion of him, tho" he was ſo capable of doing honour (j) Ses the pre- 
to his country. ceeding remark 


[B] He wrote books which continued a lung time in 
great reputation.) The principal of theſe is, his Com- (4) Lindenius 
mentary on Avicen, It was printed at Lions, at the 7cnovatus, p. 
King's expence, and under the direction of James 490. Gelner ſays 
Laſcaris (3), ap, Foannem Trechſel, anno 1498, in 4 3292 1497: Ri 
volumes, folio (4). Some declare, that the Phyſici- only three vo- 
ans of Paris concealed this noble work, in order that lumes. 
Foreigners might not enjoy the benefit of it. Cai gp, 17: 
(Jacobo de Partibus) / quemadmodum Tacitus Ca ſari Oratoribus. 
concedatis, ut propter magnitudinem cognitionis (5), 


occupationes rerum, & ſerculi ſui fatum, minus eloquen- (5) It is copitali- 


tid effecerit, quam divinum ejus ingenium paſtulabat, ha- dec 1 


bebitis alioqui irum tam celebrem, tam eruditum, tam tus. 
copioſum, ut non veritus fit affirmare Joannes Agricola | 
Mediacus Germanus , * majores veſtros, quibus com- 1 222 — 
*« mentum illud ingens & vaſtum in Avicennum pri- Galenum de cis 
„ mum et. 
Tt 


% Videatur pra- 
fatio & Epi. 
nuncupat. ejus O- 
peribus ab eodem 
Laſcaris præfi xa. 


(6) Naudzus, de 
Ant 17 Scholz 
Medice Paris, 
p. 48 & ſeg. 


PAR 


that ſome other Phyſicians have ſtole from him. He is the firſt who wrote upon 
ſpotted Fever (). The Bagnio-keepers of Paris attempted to aſſaſſinate him, becauſe 


the 


he adviſed the Magiſtrate, not to permit the uſe of baths during the time of peſtilence [C]. 


« mum obtigerat, centum annos pe os apud ſe, 
« clam, & ſecreto continuiſſe, nulliſque nationibus 
* aliis hoc communicari ſuſtinuiſſe, prius quam ſecu- 
„la quzdam annorum Trane revoluta effent.” 
Sed quidquid fit de bac hiſtoria, vel potius ex ſubducta 
temporis ratione non ineleganti fabella, hoc loco mihi venit 
in mentem quod narratur de weteris Rome tam catis & 
cautis Furisconſultis, qui faſlorum, dierumque finguhbrum 
rationem penes ſe unos eſſe voluerunt, donec inventus eft 


guidam ſcriba Cneius Flavius, qui faſtos ipſos populo ediſ- 


cendos proponeret, ſuorumque magiſirorum tam arcanam, 
occultamgue ſapientiam compilaret, ac pervulgaret ** : 
inventus oft tandem Janus Laſcaris e Paltologorum fa- 
milia Princeps Conſlantinopolitanus, qui hoc univerſe Me- 
Aicine ſacrarium, hoc fi Diis placet, tectum & involu- 
tum non Eleufiniarum, ſed Parifienfis AE ſculapii myſteri- 
um, fymmiſtis omnibus, omnibus medicis reſeravit, ape- 
rit, communica. | 

Hoc autem imprimum, quod Jacobus de Partibus ab iis 
omnibus, qui illum praceſſerant, legitimè delatum obtinuit ; 
illud idem diwerſa ratione Foannes Fernelius omnibus, 
qui eum ſecuturi ſunt, ita præripuit, ut non ſolum medi- 
corum ſeculi decimi quinti Princeps (6), &c. i. e. © If 
ve ſay of James de Partibus, as Tacitus did of 
«© Cxſar, that, on account of the vaſt extent of 
* his knowledge, the affairs he was engaged in, and 
the deſtiny of the age in which he lived; his elo- 
* quence, I ſay, was therefore not ſo efficacious as 
might have been expected from his divine genius; 
* we ſhall, in other reſpects, have a man ſo renown- 
„ ed, ſo learned, and of ſo fruitful a genius, that 
John Agricola, a German Phyfician, did not ſcru- 
<« ple to — as follows, Your anceſtors, who avere 
« poſſeſſed of that mighty Commentary of Awvicen, kept 
it ſecretly among themſekves for an hundred years to- 
e gether, and woula not permit other nations to have 
« the leaft acquaintance with it, till a great number of 
« years after. But what truth ſoever there may be in 
« this ſtory, or rather, conſidering the time, agree- 
e able fable enough; it juſt now brings to my re- 
„ membrance, what we are told concerning the ſo 
« wary and circumſpect Civilians of antient Rome, 
*© who wanted to get poſſeſſed of the regulation of 
« the ſeveral days, in ſhort, the whole management 
« of the Calendar, till one Cneius Flavius, a Writer 
« or Notary, who propoſed that the people ſhould 
« Jearn the Calendar by heart, compiled and made 
public this hidden wiſdom of thoſe who governed 
« them: in like manner Janus Laſcaris, a Conſtanti- 
« nopolitan Prince, of the family of the Paleologi, 
« has unlocked, opened, and communicated, to all 
« Phyſicians, this ſacred repofitory of univerſal me- 


dicine, this hidden myſtery, not of the Goddeſs 


(a)He had two 
daughters, one 
of whom was a 
Nun of Port- 
Royal, and the 
other wile to Mr 
Perier. 


(b) Paſcal's Life, 
by Mrs. Perier, 
p. Zo 


«« Ceres, but of the ZEſculapius of Paris. f 
„ But this aſcendant and ſuperiority, which James 


de Partibus lawfully claimed and obtained from all 
* his predeceſſors, John Fernelius has, on the con- 
« trary, forced from all who ſhall ſucceed him, that 
* he not only is the Prince of Phyficians of the 15th 
century, &c.” I was obliged to lengthen this cita- 
tion, in order that it might ſerve as a proof to the 
text of this remark. 

Among the reſt of the works of James de Partibus, 
mentioned in the Lindenius renowvatus, I ſhall mention 
only the two following. Summa Aſphabetica Morbo- 
rum ac Remediorum ex libris Meſua excerpta. Irwentic 
rium ſeu Collectorium receptorum omnium Medicaminum, 


Confetorum, Pulverum, Pilularum, Vim laſlorum, Un- 


guentorum, & Oleorum, & aliorum cuivis ujui reſervan- 


dorum. In this laſt, neither the year, nor place where 
printed, are ſet down (7). 

[CJ The Bagnio-keepers of Paris attempted to afſaſſi- 
nate him.) The whole paſſage, which I ſhall here cite 
from Riolanus, is curious, and may be of uſe to this 
article, for which reaſon I ſhall give it entire. 1 
cannot bear to hear Fracaftorius, a very learned Ita 
% lian Phyſician, where he ſpeaks of the ſpotted fe- 
« yer, in his treatiſe de Morbis contagioffs, ſay, that it 
Was not known in France, anno 1529, when An- 
« drev/ Naugier ++, Embaſſador from the Repub- 
lic of Venice, died of that fever in Blois. I can 
prove that it was deſcribed a little after the year 1 500, 
by Sebaſtian Montuus, in his Opaſcula; and that, 
at the cloſe of the 14th century (8), one James des 
« Parts, a Phyſician of Paris, firſt wrote, in a clear 
and learned manner enough, on that diſeaſe, and 
*« cured it by letting blood. It is he himſelf, who 
« informs us that, in his time, baths and ſtoves were 
* ſo common in Paris; that having adviſed the 
« Magiſtrates to prohibit them during the plague, 
the Bagnio-keepers would have murdered him, had 
he not made his eſcape (9). 

Riolanus afterwards quotes fix Latin verſes, writ- 
ten by Brixianus, an Italian, in which the city of 
Paris is applauded for its baths and ſloves in the begin- 
ning of the 16th century; and it appears by Peter 
Matthieu (10), that when the Queen made her en- 
trance into Paris, anno 1466, four baths were ſet up 
for her Majeſty and the Ladies, at John Dauvet's, 
the firſt Prefident. He ranks this (11) in the number 
of the ſenſual pleaſures of Lewis XI. which vere 
no ways common, and little known to the Kings of France, 
his Predeceſſors. He is of opinion, that the Prince in 
queſtion brought this practice from Flanders; and cites 
Philip de Comines, who ranks baths among the cor- 
ruptions which peace had brought into the Loau- Countries. 
But the iculars I have related from James des 
Parts, ſhew that baths were very much uſed in Paris, 
before Lewis XI. returned from Flanders. 


PASCAL (BLAISE), one of the ſublimeſt genius's the world ever 1 was 


born at Clermont in Auvergne, the 29th of June 1623. 


He never had any Preceptor 


but his Father, who was a very learned man [A], an able Mathematician, and Preſi- 
dent of the Court of Aids in the Province where he lived; and had an extreme affection 
for this child, his only ſon (a). This great affection prompted him to 145 his employment, 


and to go and ſettle at Paris in 163 1, in order that he might employ 


is time to greater 


advantage in the inſtruction of his ſon, who, from his infancy, gave indications of a ge- 
nius greatly ſuperior to the generality of mankind ; for he always deſired to have a reaſon 


for every thing . . . and could never yield io any point but what appeared to him evidently 


true, ſo that whenever good reaſons were not given him, he would ſearch for better in his own 
mind; and whenever he applied himſelf to a ſubjeft, he never left it till be had found ſome 
reaſon that was ſatisfattory to him (b). Having ſuch a caſt of mind, there was juſt reaſon 


[4] Hi father. was a very learned e. 
His name was STEPHEN Pascal. He was bor 


anno 1588, at Clement in Auvergne, and deſcended 


(x) Baillet, Vie 
de Des-Cartes, 
Tom. 1. p. 332+ 


from one of the beſt families in that Province. His fa- 


ther was treaſurer of France at Riom ; and his mother, 
who alſo was ſurnamed Paſcal, was daughter of the 
Seneſchal of Auvergne in Clermont (1). Stephen Paſcal 


left the Province ¶ country) after reſigning his employment 


to 


of Preſident to one of his brothers, and retired to Paris as 
being a place advantageous to the deſign he had formed 
of beſtowing a good education on his ſon (2). He 
Joined with Mr. de Roberval, in anſwering the objec- 
tions of Des Cartes, in oppoſition to a work of Mr. 
de Fermat, de maximis & minimis (3) ; but he had 
little or no concern in the conſequences of that diſ- 


pute, he leaving Paris, and withdrawing to a ſolitude, 


4 for 


(7) Lindeniv: 


renoVatrus, p. 


4gt. 


T+ This is An- 
drew Nayagero. 
See his article.] 
Rem. by the 
Tranſi. 


(8) It ſhould be 
the 15th. Nau- 
deus de Antig. 
Schole Medic, 
Paris. p. 48. 
commits the 
ſame error. 


(9) Riolan. Re- 
cherches des Eſ- 
choles de Mede- 
cine, p. 217, 
218. 


(10) Matthieu, 
Hiſt. de Louis 
XI. in the be- 
ginning, p. m. 
273. 


(17) Ibid. Liv. 
12. p. 733. 


(2) Ibid. 


(3 Idem, Pp» 331, 
5 pos 1638 


Yo 


61. 


(4) Baillet, Vie 
de Des Cartes, 


Tom. 1. p. 339, 
340. 


(5) Ibid. p. 83a. 


(6) That is, till 
the age of 24- 


(7) Vie de Paſcal, 
p. 12, 13, 
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to fear that he would turn Free-Thinker ; and yet he never was tainted with that fault, 
but diftinguiſhed with the utmoſt exactneſs, ſo long as he lived, between the laws of faith 


and thoſe of reaſon [B]. 


The manner in which it is ſaid he learnt the mathematicks ſeems 
( deo the rem, ſomething miraculous [C]; as well as the great progreſs he made in them, in a very ſhort 


time [ D]: but the particulars we are told concerning his piety and humility (c), are al- 


for fear hft his preſence ſhould exaſp erate ſome perſons in 
power rho were offended, and them to deprive 


him of his liberty. The diſgrace into which he imagined 


himſelf fallen, vas only the conſequence of that of one 
of his intimate friends, who had been ſeized and carried 
to the Baſtile, for ſome commotions raiſed into the town- 
houſe. Paſeal firmly perſuaded of the uprightneſs of his 
friend's heart, had objerved that there was more of ill. 
fortune than guilt in the manner in which he had raiſed 
the diſturbance. He therefore had not barely contented 
himſelf with ſpeaking in his friend's favour, but had al. 
fo ventured to undertake the defence of ſeveral perſons, 
who had been unjuſtly treated and oppreſſed by ſome wenal 
ſpirited officers. He likewiſe had been informed, that 
this incident bad been related, with ſome very odious 
circumſtances, to Chancellour Seguier ; and therefore, 


moſt 


reaſon he did not permit him to learn Latin till he was 
twelve years oll; before which he had inſtructed him in 
a great number of particulars that were caſier learnt *.] 
C] The manner in which it is ſaid he learnt the Ma- 
thematicks is ſomething miraculous.) His father per- 


ceiving in him a ſtrong inclination (8) te matters of 


163 


* Perrault's 
Hammes illuſtret, 
Tom. 1. p. 215, 
216. Paris 1701, 
12 mo. Addit. 


reaſoning, was afraid that the knowledge of the Ma- by the Tranſl. 


thematicks would prevent his learning the languages. 
This made him reſolve to prevent him, as much as lay in 
his power, from applying himſelf to Geometry. Ac- 
cordingly he locked up all the books which treated of it, 
and even forbore to ſpeak any thing concerning that ſci- 
ence to his friends, when his ſon was preſent. But he 
nevertheleſs could not refuſe to make the general 
anſwer following, to his ſon's important curioſity : 
Geometry is @ ſcience, which teaches the method of making 


the fear of his having difpleaſed that Nobleman, (the figures with truth and exatneſs, and to find out the pro- 


firſt Magiſtrate in the Kingdom bad prompted him to re- 
tire, to prevent the effects of his reſentment. He con- 
tinued about a teuelve- month in his retirement, till Car- 
dinal de Richelieu, informed of his merit and of the 
cauſe of his retirement, by the Ducheſs d. Aiguillon and 
the Chancellor himſelf, recalled him in 1639 ; and ap- 
pointed him, a little after, intendant of Normandy in 
Roan (4). He died in 165 1 (5) ; having contracted a 
friendſhip with Des Cartes. 

[UD 2 diſtinguiſhed exactly, fo long as he lived, be- 
tween the laws of reaſon and thoſe of faith.) Here 
follows what we are told in his life written by Mrs. 
Perier his ſiſter. He had been hitherto (6) pre- 
«* ſerved, by a peculiar protection of the Almighty, 
« from all the vices incident to youth ; and, a circum- 
« ſtance that is {till more ſurprizing in a perſon of 
« his turn of mind, and character, he had never in- 
« dulged himſelf in free-thinking, having always 
« reſtrained his curioſity to the ſtudy of natural 
things. He has frequently told me, that he added 
« this obligation to all the reſt he owed to my fa- 
„ther, who, himſelf, having the higheſt reverence 
«« for religion, had inſpired him from his infancy 
«« with the like regard for it; laying it down as a 
« maxim to him, that whatever is the object of 
faith cannot be the object of reaſon, and much 
leſs be ſubject to it. Theſe maxims, which were 
«« often repeated by a father, for whom he always 
had the higheſt regard, and whom he ſaw to be a 
«« perſon of very great erudition, heightned with 
«« the cleareſt and moſt powerful way of reaſoning, 
made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on his mind, that 
% none of the diſcourſes or arguments of the Free- 
«« Thinkers could make the leaſt impreſſion on him; 
and though very young, he conſidered them as 
«« perſons who laid down the following principles, 
% if. that human reaſon is ſuperior to all things, 
« and who don't know the nature of faith : thus 
this great, this extenſive, this very inquiſitive and 
« enlightned mind, which ſo induſtriouſly and care- 
«« fully ſought for the cauſe and reaſon of all things, 
was, at the ſame time, as ſubmiſſive to all things 
which relate to religion, as a child, and this ſim- 
„ plicity prevailed in him all his life time: inſo- 
„ much that, even after he had formed a reſolution 
to apply himſelf to no other ſtudy but that of re- 
„ ligion, he never applied himſelf to ſuch queſtions 
in Divinity as were of a curious nature; but em- 
** ployed the whole power and ſtrength of the facul- 
ties of his mind, in informing himſelf, and prac- 
< tiling, the perfection of Chriſtian Morality, to 
„ which he conſecrated all the talents that God had 
© beſtowed upon him (7).” [Paſcal's father came to 
Paris, ponent; that he might have an opportunity of de- 
voting all his time to his ſon's education, which it would 
have been impoſſible for him to do in the country, he being 
fo much taken up with the exerciſe of his 12 and 
in viſiting his friends. The chief maxim he went upon 
in educating his ſon was, to aways keep him, as it were 
above his work, that is, not to let him be employed in any 
Siudy but what be could comprehend with caſe. For this 


portions they bear to one another ; but at the ſame time he 
commanded him never to ſpeak ar meditate any more upon 
them. The child (9), merely from tbis opening, be- 
gan to reflef and meditate during the hours allowed him 
for recreation, and to draw figures with coal, on the 
floor of the room. He ſought for the proportions of 
figures; formed to himiclt definitions, axioms, and 
afterwards demonſtrations; and carried his enquiries 
fo far, that he attained to the 32 propoſition of the firſt 
book of Euclid : for his father having ſurprized tim 
one day, in the midſt of his figures, aud afted him 
<what he wwas doing; he replied, that he was ſearching 
for ſuch a thing, which cas that very propoſition in Eu- 
clid. He afterwards aſted him how he came to think an 
this, to which he anfevered, that he had found out an- 
ther thing (which he told him) and in this manner going 
backwards, and explaining every thing by the terms right 
line and circle, he went back to the definitions and axioms 
he had formed to himſelf. Ihe reader may ſee all this 
at large, with the conſequences that enſued upon it, 
in the authors cited by me in the margin (10). 1 
have mentioned el{ewhere a particular, which is ſome- 
thing like this, and relates to father Maignan. See 
his article, remark [Z]. 

[DI... . . the great progreſs he made in them, in a 
wery ſhort time.] Mr. le Pailleur being told the 
above-mentioned particulars, adviſed Mr. Paſcal, 
who informed him of them, not to reſtrain his {on 
any longer. Mr. Paſcal took his advice, and accord- 
ingly put Euclid's Elements into the hands of his fon, 
who (11), * underitood them without wanting the leaſt 
« aſliſtance; and immediately made ſo great a pro- 
« oreſs in it, that he, from this time, went regularly 
« to the conferences which were held every week, 
« where all the ableit men in Paris uſed to aſſemble, 
« either to carry their works, or examine thoſe of 
« others. Young Paſcal had his ſeat there, as a 
« Member, to bring his own works or examine the 
« compoſitions of other perions. He himſelf brought 
« as many new pieces as any of the Members ; and 
« ſometimes diſcovered errors in the propolitions that 
« were examining, which others had overlooked. 
« And nevertheleis he employed only his hours al- 
« lowed him for recreation, in the ſtudy of Geome- 
« try; he then learning the languages under his fa- 
« ther. But finding, in thoſe ſciences, the truth 
« which he was pailionately fond of in all things; 
« he made ſuch prodigious advancement in them, 
« though this application was not very great, that he 
« wrote at ſixteen years of age a Treatiſe on Conic 
« Sections, which, in the judgment of perſons of 
« the greateſt abilities, was looked upon as an afto- 
« niſhing effort of the human mind. And therefore 
« Mr. Des Cartes, who had been in Holland for a 
“ long time, having read it, and heard that it was 
« the performance of a youth of ſixteen years old, 
« believed that the father was the real Author of it ; 
« and that he was willing to deprive himſelf of the 
„fame and glory which was juſtly his, in order to 
« transfer it to his ſon, rather than imagine, that a 
« child of that age was capable of _—— 5 
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moſt as wonderful [E]. After having employed himſelf very aſſiduouſiy in making ex- 


WP 


* Addit. by the 
Tranſl. 


(12) He preſent- 
ed one of them 
to the King, one 
to the Chan- 
cellor, and after- 
wards gave ano- 
ther to Mr. Car- 


cavi. See Baillet, 


Vie de Des Car- 
tet, Tom. 2. p- 


378. 
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© book in which ſo great a ſtrength of reaſoning 
« was required ; ſhewing by his backwardneſs in 
« believing a circumſtance that was matter of fact, 
that it was in reality incredible and prodigious. 
[It was thought that no ſuch 1 of genius had been 
feen ſince Archimedes' time. As our Paſcal was never 
follicitous after fame, he would not let it be printed, 
notwithſlanding the entreaties of his father's friends, 
who earneſtly defired it, both on account of the excel- 
lency of the performance, and the circumſiance of 
the Author's age, which greatly heightned his merit 
*.] At nineteen years of age he found out that 
„ admirable arithmetical machine (12), which has 
been looked upon as one of the moſt extraordinary 
« inventions that was ever ſeen. [By this inſtrument, 
calculations of every kind are not only done without the 
held 9 2 or counters, but without the perſon's knowing 
one ſingle rule in Arithmetick, or running the leaſt hazard 
of miſtaking. It was two years before he brought it to 
the perfection in which wwe now ſee it; a circumſtance 
that vas not owing to any difficulty he met with in in- 
wenting the motions, but from the trouble it put him to, 
to make the workmen underſtand them perfect .] And 
« afterwards having ſeen, when twenty three years 
of age, the Torricellian experiment, he invented, 
and made a great number of new experiments in 
that taſte.” 5 muſt not omit the very early exer- 
tions he gave of his exalted genius. When he 
« was but eleven years old, ſome perſon, at dinner, 
happening to ſtrike accidentally a fine Delft. ware 
- aiſh with a knife, young Paſcal obſerved that it 
« made a ſtrong ſound ; but that the inſtant a perſon 
« laid his hand upon the plate the ſound ceaſed. 
He at the ſame time was deſirous of finding out 
the cauſe of it; and this experiment having en- 
ged him to the making of ſeveral others upon 
4 he obſerved ſo many things about them, 
that he drew up a little treatiſe on that ſubject, 
« which was looked upon as extremely judicious and 
„ ſolid (13).” Here follows a particular that de- 
ſerves to be related. A man of genius, who has 
rallied in a delicate manner (14) the authors of the 
Preface above-cited (15), introduces Des Cartes 
peaking as follows. This man (16) is fortunate 
« in point of reputation. Many people were for- 
2 made to believe, that he had compoſed, 
merely from his own fund, a book of Conic Sec- 
tions at ſixteen years of age. This book was ſent 
me ; and, before I had gone half through it, I 
judged “ that he had extracted a great number of 
things in it from Mr. des Argues ; a circumſtance 


(16) i.e. Mr. that was confirmed to me ſoon after, by his own 
Paſcal, « confeſſion (17).” The author, who 2 theſe 

words into Des Cartes's mouth, immediately anſwers 
* Tom. 2. Let. him as follows (18). What you tell me here ſurprixes 
38. me a litile; ſince, in the Preface to a treatiſe on the 
l equilibrium of Fluids, printed after Mr. P's * death, your 
Werld of Des teſtimony, with regard to this article, is cited, and it does 


Cartes, P · 1 88. 
(18) Ibid. P» 189. 


* Mr. Paſcal. 
Pom. 2. Let. 38. 


(19) Des Cartes, 
Tom. 2. Lett. 
38. p. m. 217, 


not agree direttly with aubat you now tell me : for no 
mention is there made of his having been aſſiſied by Mr. 
des Argues. All that is ſaid there is, that the thing ap- 
peared to you fo incredible and wonderful, that you could 
not be prevailed upon to believe it. That you was per- 
ſuaded, that the work in queſtion wwas in reality the com- 
pofetion of P 's father, and that he was deſirous to 
transfer the honour of it to his ſon. Des Cartes replies, 
J know not what I hade been made to think or ſay in that 
Preface ; but this I am certain of, that I ſay nothing to 
you at this time, but what I wrote in expreſs terms to 
father Merſenne, as ſoon as the work in queſtion had been 
communicated to me, I doubtleſs may be allowed to 
obſerve, that the Author of this Dialogue does not 
cite exactly Des Cartess words, as written to Father 
Merſenne. The words of the letter are as follow 
(19) : & I have alſo received young Mr. Paſcal's Eſ- 
«+ ſay on Conic Sections; and before I had read it 
half through, I judged that he had been taught 
«© by Mr. Des Argues, a circumſtance that was pre- 
«« ſently afterwards confirmed to me by his own con- 
« ,feſſion.” This ſignifies evidently, that Mr. Paſcal, 
a little after the middle of his book, confeſſes that 
he had received great light from Mr. des Argues z 
but the words of the Dialogue intimate plainly, that 
Paſcal made this confeſſion, in a letter written by him 


periments 


to Des Cartes; which would prompt one to believe, 
that our youth, hearing that this Philoſopher ſuſ- 
pected that he had been taught by Mr. des Argues, 
wrote a letter to confeſs the juſtice of his ſuſpicion. 
Such are the conſequences that flow naturally from 
the relation made by the Author of the Dialogues 3 
whence we muſt conclude that he miſleads his rea- 
ders, and prompts him to form to himſelf a falſe 
idea of this fact. Nevertheleſs, the objecticn re- 
mains ſtill very ſtrong againſt the Preface of the 
Equilibrium of Fluids ; fer, after all, Des Cartes 
does not write one circumſtance to Father Merſenne, 
expreſſive of his admiration of young Paſcal ; he 
does not beſtow one elogium upon him; does not 
give any approbation of the treatiſe on Conic Sec- 
tions, and ſays not one word in praiſe or diſpraiſe of 
it. Where then is this teſtimony which is pretended 
he gave, that he looked upon this work as incredible and 
wonderful (20) ? Here it will be anſwered, that it is 
in another letter that was never printed: but to this it 
muſt be added, and that was never writ toFather Mer- 
ſenne ; for had ſuch a letter been writ to him, Baillet 
would have quoted it, and not have been contented 
with referring us to the Preface on the Equilibrium of 
Fluids. Baillet informs us of three particulars. 1. 
That de Roberval, le Pailleur, and the reſt of Paſcal's 
friends, were diſpleaſed at Des Cartes for writing to 
Father Merſenne. And that they inveighed againſt his 
opinion, as being uncomplaiſant, fince it related to a youth 
of ſuch rare and uncommon merit: in which they were 
followed by the Port Royal, who gave an advice, on this 
ſubject, to Mr. Clercelier, after be had publiſhed this 
teſtimony of Des Cartes, in the firſt impreſſion of his 
Letters (21). 2. That this great Philoſopher, ground- 
ing his belief on probability, could not be 
that ſo good a work had been writ. by a child. He 
therefore diſcovered to his friend his ſentiments on 
this matter, without the" ny artifice or diſpuiſe. He 
choſe to ſeek, for the work in queſtion, an Author a- 
mong the moſt profound Mathematicians, rather than run the 
hazard of lofing, on other occaſions, the credit he had ab- 
tained with thoſe who knew him to be fincere, by the faci- 
lity with aubich he would have believed a thing, of the 
truth whereof he could not perſuade others, on his bare 
word. For this reaſon, after making ſome enquiries 
auhich cleared up the matter, he ſaw that he could not 
with any probability aſeribe any part of the work in 
queſtion to his friend des Argues, * he + choſe rather 
to conclude that Paſcal's father was the true Author 
© of it, than to believe that ſuch a youth could have 
* <urit a book with ſo much flrength of reaſoning” 3. 
That Des Cartes might alſo have been led, by the appear- 


ance of | mens into an error about fat, when, 


upon recollecting the intimate correſpondence between My. 
des Argues and Mzffieurs Paſcal, and finding, in the trea- 
tiſe of this young Author, wwho was but fixteen years of 
age, fame things which he imagined he had ſeen a little 
before in des Argues's piece ; he therefore might conclude 
that the laſt mentioned had been concerned in writing 
this treatiſe, eſpecialh as young Paſcal cited des Argues 
there (22). We cannot form a juſt judgment of this 
diſpute, till we have cleared up the two particulars 
following ; the firſt, whether it be true that Des 
Cartes renouncing his firſt opinion, declared in his 
letter, that Mr. Paſcal's father had transferred to his 
ſon the fame and honour of his Conic Sections: but 
this does not appear either by his printed letters ; by 
his manuſcript letters peruſed by Baillet, nor by any 
other circumſtantial proof : we have nothing, on 
this ſubject, but the random teſtimony of the pub- 
liſhers of the Equilibrium of Fluids. The other par- 
ticular neceſſary to be cleared up is, to know in what 
terms des Argues is mentioned in Paſcal's Treatiſe. 
If he is but barely named in it, Des Cartes did very 


wrong, in aſſerting that Paſcal owned that he had 


been inſtructed b 
ſuch a confeſſion, 
acted ow unjuſtly in complaining of Des Cartes. 
[E] The particulars wwe are told concerning his piety . . 
are wonderful.) I ſhall ſpeak more largely of this 
below (23, and will here mention but one proof of 
it. In the four laſt years of his life, as he was not able 
to undergo any fatigue, his chief delight was to go and 
wvifit thoſe Churches where relicks were ſhewn, or ſome 


4 Solemnity 


des Argues : but if Paſcal made 


perſuaded 4. 


is friends, and thoſe of his Father, 


(20) Preface to 
the Equilibriam 
of Fluids, 


(21) Baillet, Ye 
Cartes, 
Tom. 2. p. 40. 
ad ann. 1639, 


1640. 


+ Preface to the 
Equilibrium of 
Fluids, | 


(22) Baillet, Vie 
de Des Cartes, 
Tom. 2. p. 41 


= 


(23) In the rem. 


=; 
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Cartes, p. 188. Here Mr. Des Cartes inte 
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periments according to the new Philoſophy, he quitted his ſtudy [F], and 
(4) Vie de Paſcal, of learning, to apply himſelf wholly to that only thing which Chri 


every other kind 
calls neceſſary (d). He 


r. was not yet four and twenty, when the peruſal of ſome books of devotion inſpired him 
with this holy reſolution. The patience he ſhewed in his long and repeated illneſſes, may 
alſo juſtly excite our wonder [G; and we ought ſcarce leſs to admire his frame of mind, 
with regard to thoſe who offended him, and towards ſuch as were wanting in the obedi- 


—  ſolemnity practiſed; and for this purpoſe he kept a ſpiri- 
tual almanack, pointing out the places where any particu- 
lar devotion was paid; and he behaved on — occaſions 
with much devotion and ſimplicity, that all who ſaw 
him were ſurprized ; which gave riſe to the fine ſaying 
follewing of a very virtuous and learned perſon, viz. 
that the grace of God diſcovers itſelf, in perſons of ex- 


(24) Ms, Perier alted genius, by little things ; and in the vulgar part of 


mankind, by great things (24). 
«„ [I] After having emplyed himſulf very affidumaſy, 
in making experiments according to the new Philſophy, 
he quitted this fludy.) The firſt experiment he made 


was that of Toricellius, which he repeated ſeveral 


(25) Preface to times (25), and drew ſeveral conſequences from it, for 
the | rag m the proof of which he made ſeveral experiments, in the 
9 preſence of the moſt conſiderable inhabitants of Roan (26), 
(26) His father here he then reſided (27). . . . . He printed them in 
was Intendant 1647, and made a little book of them, which he diſperſed 
there. all over France, and in foreign countries. . . .. . The 

: fame year, he was informed of a reflexim that Toricel- 
67) . 28. lius had made, viz. that the air is heavy ; and that it's 
Jet, vie de Des weight or gravity might be the cauſe of all the effect. 
Canes, Tom, 2. Which till then had been aſcribed to the horror of a vacuum. 
b 328. He thought this a very noble reflection; but as this aua, 


merely comjecture, and that there were no pro; in or- 


der to diſcover the truth or falſity of it, he made ſeveral 
experiments . ... . wwhich not giving him entire ſati/- 
faction, he meditated, at the cloſe of the year 1647, the 
famous experiment which was made in 1648. The ſuc- 
ceſs of this experiment, which he repeated ſeveral times, . . 
confirmed him entirely in Toricellins's experiment with re- 
gard to the gravity of the air; gave him afterwards an op- 
portunity of drawing ſome very noble and very uſeful conſe- 
quences from it ; and of making ſeveral other experiments ; 
wwhich he inſerted in a large treatiſe wwritten by him at that 
time, wherein he fully explained that matter, and anfevered 
all the objeftions that were made to him. But this trea- 
tiſe is boft ; or rather, being a great lrver of conciſeneſs, 
he himſelf reduced it to two little tracts that were 
publiſhed after his death, one whereof is entitled, 
Of the Equilibrium of Fluids, and the other, Of the 
W, . of the Atmoſphere. 
e muſt not omit the reproach caſt upon him, of 
(28) Poyage da behaving with due gratitude towards Des Cartes. 
Mende de Des I will cite the Dialogues of a modern Author (28). 
me, and aſked, what 
was this experiment of Mr. P. . . s“ *? I anſwer'd, 
that it was the experiment which was made in 
A 5 on le Puy de Domme, with the Torricellian 
FTube, in which the quick ſilver did not riſe near 
ſo high on the top of the mountain as in the mid- 
828288 dle and at the foot of it; whence the gravity or 
3. weight of the air was evidently inferred. This, 
ereplied Mr. Des Cartes, is called Mr. F. s 
(29) Des Cartes experiment "Tis therefore becauſe he per- 
is miſtaken in a © formed it, or got it performed by Mr. Perrier: 
magnet oy for certainly 'tis not becauſe he invented, or fore- 
this in 164% © {aw the ſucceſs of it. And if this experiment 
and the Experi- ought to be named from the inventor of it, it 
ment was made might more juſtly have been called + Des Car- 
Bow ug = * tes's experiment: for it was I who deſired him, 
Ds 0s nife of * two years before (29), to make it; and who aſ- 
Tom. 2. p. 330. fured him of the ſucceſs, as being entirely con- 
I will quote his © formable to my principles; for otherwiſe this 
words immedi= * could never have come once into his head, he be- 
ery. ing of a contrary opinion.” Baillet has confirmed 
i . the juſtice of this reproach, he informing us, under 
zo) Baillet, vie the 6 
de Des Cartes, year 1647 (30), of what follows. Deſcartes over- 
Tom. 2. 330. Joyed at M.. Paſcal's diſcourſe, found that all theſe e- 
periments auere conformable enough to the principles of his 
I. Lettres. MS. to Philoſophy, although Paſcal + fill oppoſed them, as being 
Merſenne, dated Ji: . 
April 4. 1648. of the ſame opinion with Mr. Roberval, and thoſe who 


maintained a vacuum. But in return for his conuerſa- 


Tom. 3. of the ion, he adviſed him * to make other experiments on the, © tience, as edified and ſur 


3 p. 443* Atmoſphere, to whoſe weight, as we before obſerved, he 


- * 


Vol. VIII. 


fince wrote a treatiſe on the Cycloid, under the name 


referred what the vulgar Philoſopher had vainly aſcribed 


ENCE 


to the horror of a vacuum T. He afſured him of the 4+ Mr. Avuzout 
fucceſs of theſe experiments, though he himſelf had not declares that he 


tried them, becauſe he ſpoke of them as conformable to his gavethe fame ad- 
principles. Paſcal, who promiſed, at that time, to of vice, at the ſame 
perhaps 


ome objeFions to his Materia Subtilis, would 

have paid no great regard to his advice, had he not been 

informed, about the ſame time, of much ſuch a refletion 

which had occurred to Toricellius. The experiments he 

made about the weight \ of the air in 1648, on this ad. & ger the MS. 

vice, were very ſucceſiful : but he choje rather to own Letter of Des 

his obligation to Torricellius than to Deſcartes, who was Carte to Mere 
ved of his acknowledgments, both in || his letter to wg. Jo * 
. de Ribeyre, firſt Prefitent of the Court of Aydes of 3 6 * 3 

7.648. 

Clermont-Ferrand, in which he gives the hiſtory of bis 31. 1648. and 

experiments ; and in the Preface written by a friend of April 4. 1648. 

his to his poſthumous Treatiſe on the Equilibrium of Fluid:, | Of July 12 

and the weight of the air. "Tis plain that Paſcal is 1651. r 

not juſtified with reſpect to Des Cartes, as he had juſt 

before been with regard to Toricellius, in the following 

words (31). © The fame of theſe experiments being 1) Baill 0 as 

« ſpread in Paris, they had been confounded with (5 he, 6.12. 

oy thoſe of Italy; and, in this confuſion, ſome aſ- Tom, 2. p. 329, 

„ cribed them all to Paſcal, and others would not al- 

« low him to be the Author of one of them. Mr. 

« Paſcal, to inform the publick of this particular 

« with all its circumſtances ; and to do juſtice to all 

the perſons who had contributed to this invention, 

« Paſcal had determined, the year following, to 

« print an exact relation of the experiments he had 

« made in Normandy ; and had written a Preface, 

« in which he pointed out thoſe of Italy, the author 

of which he did not then know, any more than 

«© his name, which was not known in Paris, till Ca- 

« yalier de! Pozzo ſent word from Rome, that the 

© famous Toricellius, who died about the ſame time, 

« was the man. This plain concealment of the 

% name of a perſon, whom Paſcal otherwiſe pre- 

« ferred to all the Geometricians of antiquity, made 

*« ſome ſuſpect that he deſigned to act the plagiary 

« with ref; to Torricellius ; and even to believe, 

though falſely, _ 2 alſo had ſtole 7 2 fa- 

% mous Capuchin's Valerian Magni (32).” [The ar- 

guments Ae Paſcal's friends . made, in his fa- Kae 

dour, againſt the Capuchin, are not near ſo good as that 

ewhich can be brought to prove, that Paſeal bad fiole 

from Peter Petit, intendant of the fortifications, and a 

naturahſt of good repute at that time. *'Tis as follows. 

Paſeal did not make his experiments on mercury till 1647, 

wwhereas Petit had made his at Paris in 1646. This 

laft circumſtance is an undoubted fact; and is proved in 

page 208 of the Journal des Savans, of the 26th of 

April 1666. In the citations above (28) (30), Des 

Cartes is ſuppoſed to have been the inventor of this expe- 

riment among the French : but Petit did not allow this, 

he declaring that he had taught it Des Cartes. See Pe- 

tit's Traite Des Cometes, p. 222 From the rem, 
Immediately after all theſe experiments, which 3 - 1 

confirmed Paſcal in the opinion of the weight of che , 1 4 b. 970. 

air, he (33) applied himſelf to more ſerious ſtudies, in which we are 


which gave him ſo 2 a diſtaſie for the Mathematicks weld of 25 an 
i ö viction o 

and Phyficks, that he quitted them entirely. For though he Capuchin 3 

of Ettonville; this is no ways contrary ta what I ſay, png | * 


becauſe he found thing contained in it by chance, MAGNI. 
and without ape himſelf to it; and wrote it only to 
make it ſubſervient to a defign entirely remote from the (33) Preface to 
MBathematicks, and from aft curious ſciences, as will 2 Equilibrium 
pf Fluids, near 
perhaps be ſhewn one day (34). the end. See al- 
[G] The patience he ſhewed in his long and repeated ſo Mrs, Perier, 
illneſſes, may alſo juſtly excite our wonder. His hiter wie de Paſcal, p. 
informs us of ſeveral particulars, from which I will . 
copy but one. This his ardent charity, during (34) See Mrs. 
2 ſickneſs, was heightned by ſuch admirable pa- Perier, w* de 
ized all Perſons about Paſcal, P. 34, 
« him. And he often ſaid to thoſe who were griev- . 
« ed at his calamitous condition; that, with regard 


* to 
"Tv 


time, to Paſcal. 


| 


4 _ _— Pre. Be Wd. 1 


(338) Futerieri- 
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regardleſs and inſenſible with reſpect to the faults of the 


_ ence due to the King. He was 
former, but irreconcileable to the latter [HI. 


« to himſelf, it did not give him the leaſt uneaſineſs, 
% and that all he was id of was, that he ſhould 
« recover. And when he was aſked the reaſon of 
„this, he uſed to ſay, it is becauſe I know the dan- 
« ger of health, and the advantage of ſickneſs. He 
„ nſed likewiſe to ſay, when in the pain, 
+ when the about him were afflifted to ſee 
« him ſuffer ; do not pity me ; ſickneſs is the natu- 
« ral State of Chriſtians, becauſe 1 then as 
« they ought always to be, wiz. in a ſuffering condi- 
tion 1 of every bl and the ſeveral 
«« pleaſures of the ſenſes ; free from all 
« which difturb us during the whole courſe of our 
« lives 3 void of ambition, of avarice, and waiting 
« continually for death. Ought not Chriſtians to 
«« ſpend their lives in this manner; and is it not a 
great happineſs for a man to find himſelf, _ 
« neceflity, in the tate in which he is under an ob 
« gation to be ; and that all he has to do, is to ſub- 
mit himſelf humbly and ly ? For this rea- 
| * ſon, * en 
me that e. was the temper with w 
(35) Mrs Periery - he ſuffered all bis evils (35).” The author of the 
44- Nawvelles de la Repuebligue des Lettres has made ſome 
refleftions on this occaſion ; and on the advantage 
that may be drawn from the extraordinary devotion 
of ſo excellent a Mathematician, and great a Philo- 
ſopher. Tis of ſervice, ſays he, to refute Free- 
Thinkers ; they cannot now ſay, that mone but perſons 
(36) Nouvelles mean genius are indued with a fpirit of piery (36). It 
wa Lg _ muſt be confeſſed, that we very rarely ſee perſons, 
1684, in the ca- Who have once taken a pleaſure in mathematical ſtu- 
talogue of new dies, and made a vaſt progreſs in them, extraordina- 


books, num. 2. rily devout. I know not whether we may ſay of 


them, what Abbe Furetiere ſaid of attornies. ** There 
(37) Mr. Chap- 6 wh Saints who _ * (> ghd 
ra eB... in fine, there is no profeſſion, how 
— 3 by 2.2 — Saints ay” of it, that _ 
that there has attorney excepte N tion is made of a 
been a martyr a- Pariſh-Pric , who —— maxim like that of 
mong the ©12Y- Paſcal, but it was with reſpect to another, and not 
St. Gang, whoſe to himſelf. I remember that a query is put to Bou- 
filial oh chet's Serees ; Whether a — atted 3 
urch celebrates refuſing to or the recovery of a pariſpioner TA 
8 f c Bu 2 in order to implare Heaven for the 
life by a glorious 749907) of his health ? For the Parifs-Prieft baving 
tragedy. aſked him, whether he was the better Chriſtian, in fic 
neſs or in health ; and the fick man replying, that it was 
auhen God wifited him : it wwill therefore be better, re- 
plied his Pariſh-Prieft, that you continue fick, in order 
that you may be a better man (39). What the Prieſt 
8 did on this occaſion is no very difficult thing; but 
Lien, ner had he himſelf defired, when afflicted with a grie- 
1618, 8vo. vous fit of ſickneſs, that people ſhould pray to God 
that it might continue, this would have been very 
extraordinary. | 
Some things in Paſcal's conduct and behaviour are 
as ſurprizing as his maxims with regard to health. 
The converſations, in which he was frequently en- 
gaged, though they were all on the ſubject of cha- 
« rity, he yet was ſometimes afraid leſt they ſhould be 


ana, p. 144 
Dutch edit. 


«« of a dangerous conſequence ; but as he could not in 


« conſcience refuſe the aid and relief which people 
„ ſued to him for, he had found out a remedy for 
« this. He uſed to take occaſionally an iron girdle 
«« ſtuck full of points, and put this round him, next 

« to his fleſh; ſo that whenever any vain thought 

„came into his mind, or took any delight in the 

« place he was in, or any thing like this happened; 

he would ſtrike worry 2 elbow, to 9 
( the points run deeper, in this manner i 

(40) Mie, Perier, & ſelf _ mind of his duty (40).” 'The day great 

wie de P aſcal, p · . . . . . . 

1 maxims following were always in his mind, wiz, 10 re- 
nounce every hind of pleaſure, and all ſuperfluity. He 
practiſed them when moſt grievouſly aſflicted with fickneſs ; 
watching perpetually over his ſenſes, and abſolutely ra- 

fuſing to gratify them in all ſuch things as were moſt 
to them : and whenever neceſſity forced him to 

do any thing which might give him ſome ſatisfaction, he 
had a wonderful art to A. off his mind from it, in or- 
der that it might baue no ſhare in it: for inſtance, be- 
ing forced, becauſe of the perpetual fickneſs with which 


He died in Paris the 19th of Auguſt 2 


he auas affiited, to eat ford of @ dainty kind, he took 

eat care not to tafle what be eat (41). He did not (4) Ibid. p. 25. 
indulge himſelf much in thoſe he loved (42), and (4) Ilia. 
uſed to adviſe others not to it any perſon to hue 42) * 
them in a very high degree ; this is a fault which people 
did not meditate enough upon, becauſe they did not fuffci- 
ently comprehend the greatneſs of it ; and did not reflect, 
that in cheriſbing and entertaining ſuch ardent affetions, 
they peed or employed a heart which to be devoted 
to God only; and that it was robbing lin of a thing, 
which is more dear to him than any thing in the world 
(43). He uſed to find fault with ſome of his ſiſter's (43) Ibid. p. 45, 
diſcourſes, which ſhe thought perfectly innocent. F 7 h 
happened ſometimes to obſerve, ſaid the (44), as the oc- 
cafion ed, that I had feen a pretty woman, he 
would be angry, and ſay, that I ought never to fpeak 
of ſuch things before footmen and young people, becauſe 
1 did not know what thoughts 1 might thereby fuggeſt 
to them. So great was his humility, that the Pariſh- 
Prieſt of St. Etienne du Mont, who ſaw him during 
the whole courſe of his laſt illneſs, uſed to be for ever 
ſaying, he is @ child, he is humble and Me as a 
ehild (45). This virtue, which he poſſeſſed, made him (45) Mre. Perier, 
allow people to tell him of his faults with a full liberty, and i d. Paſcal, p. 
he followed implicitly any advice that was given him (46). 
Having devoted himſelf, when but thirty years old, (46) Ibid» 
to a life quite diſengaged from the things of this 
world, he ſquared his conduct from the following 
maxim, 10 renounce all the pleaſures and ſuper fluities 3 
and fuch wwas his practice the remainder of his life. To 
fucceed in this, he began, from that time, as he did ever 
afterwards, ta diſpenſe as much as he could with the at- 
tendance of his ſervants. Accordingly he uſed ts make his 
bed himſelf ; he uſed to fetch his dinner out of the kitchen 
and carry it to bis r] ; and, after he had dined, car- 
ried it back to his kitchen. In a word he emplayed his 
ſervants in nothing but in dreſſing his vidtuals for him, 
and going up and down the town, and for ſuch things as 
he bimſelf was abſolutely unable to ds (47). In fine, to 
make choice of one particular (which will be 
ſingular enough) among the ſeveral maxims of Paſcal, 
which doubtleſs will a forced to worldly people; 
I muſt —— that he did - 2 of a man's 
employi e ns, d, 1 have 
done, 3g See 3 A 

[IH] He ] irreconcileable with 1 a0 to 

the Rebels.] “ He was ſo zealous for the glory of 
Gad, he could not ſuffer it to be violated in 
any reſpect: this made him ſo exceſſively zealous 
* far his Majeſty's ſervice, that he reſiſted every per- 
* ſan during the time of the commotions in Paris ; 
and ever afterwards gave the name of Pretences to 
* all the reaſons which were given to extenuate the 
«« guilt of that rebellion ; and uſed to ſay, that in a 
State ſettled in the form of a Commonwealth, as 
* Venice for inſtance, it was a great crime to at- 
*« tempt to introduce a monarchical Government 
there, and oppreſs the liberty of the people, which 
«« providence had indulged them; but that in a State, 
in which the regal power is eſtabliſhed, it would 
be a kind of ſacrilege for any perſon to attempt to 
* violate the reverence due to it; ſince it is not only 
** an image of the Almighty's power, but a partici- 
«« pation of that ſame power, which no perſon could 
« oppoſe without oppoling manifeſtly the order of 
Heaven; and therefore no one could ſufficiently 
« aggravate the greatneſs of this fault ; not to men- 
« tion that it is ever accompanied with civil war, 
* which is the greateſt crime that can be committed 
in oppoſition to the love we owe our neighbour ; 
and he abſerved this maxim with ſo much ity, 
that he refuſed at that time ſome conſiderable ad- 
“ vantages which were offered him, that he might 
« not infringe it. It was uſual for him to ſay, that 
„he had as great an abhorrence for this crime, as 
“for aſſaſſination, or robbing on the highway: in 
„Ja word, that nothing was more repugnant than 
« this to his diſpoſition, or expoſed \ $74 to fewer 
«« temptati Such were his ſentiments with re- 
« gard to his Majeſty's ſervice, and he was irrecon- 
« cileable with reſpeR to all thoſe who oppoſed it; 
« and, a circumſtance that ſhewed this was not ow- 


4 „ing 


(44) Ibid. p. 32. 


(47) Ibid. p. 19+ 
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| thirty nine years and two months (e). He had employed a ! 

Homme: i. — a work againſt Atheiſts, and all thoſe who do not — 0 
did not live yeats ſufficient to give him an opportunity of digeſting the materials he was 
collecting: ſuch of them as were found among his 
mired, He therein has ſet a thought of Arnobius in a moſt beautiful light [.7 ], viz. that Amſterdam edi- 


# perrrault's 


Tom- 1. P. 32% 
paris 1701, 
12mo- might 
have ment10nec 
the two months, 
he only giving 
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time in compo- () Extrafted 
Le bs the. 


Perier, hu fl. 
papers, have been publiſhed and ad- eg e d 


55 pee as n thoſe who believe the exiſtence of a God may be eternally happy, if they are in the right, man bed 
| A gg gh, 


I's age. ] Rem 
5 d Tal. gba. 
ing to diſpoſition, or a fondneſs for his own opi- 
4 nions, is, his behaving with the utmoſt mildneſs 
„towards thoſe who did him any particular injury: 
„ ſo that he never made any diſtinction between 
« ſuch perſons and the reſt of the world; and for- 
« got ſo entirely whatever related only to himſelf, 
> Haar he could ſcarce ever remember any ſuch par- 
„ ticulars ; and, to make him do this, people were 


(48) we there- © forced to mention the circumſtances of them (48). 
fore may apply And as this behaviour uſed ſometimes to be ad- 
to him, what mired in him, he would ſay ; don't wonder at it; 
r 510 eb © it is no virtue in me, but real forgetfulneſs ; I 
Fa is Cr, © have not the leaſt idea of what you ſpeak to me 


qui obltviſei nibil © about. Nevertheleſs, we manifeſtly perceive by 


ſoles preter inju- ©* this, that ſuch injuries as related merely to his per- 

_ 4. _— ** ſon, made little impreſſion on him, fince he for- 

3 ba injories.” got them ſo eaſily; for his memory was ſo excel 
= ſons, that he uſed to ſay, he had never forgot any 

(49) Mrs. Perier, “ particular he was deſirous of remembring (49).” 

wie de Paſcal, p. If this circumſtance, and the reſt I have related, are 

* true, it muſt be conſeſſed that Paſcal was a prodigy ; 
and, if I might be ſo bold as to employ an expreſ- 
fion, I would call him a paradoxical individuum of 
the human ſpecies. He deſerves more to have it 
doubted, whether he was born of a woman, than 
that Sicilian Philoſopher on whom Lucretius beſtows 
this encomium. 


Nil tamen hee habuiſſe viro præelarius in ſe, 

Nec ſanctum magis, & mirum, carumque videtur. 
Carmina quinetiam di ini pectoris ejus 
Vociferantur & exponunt præclara reperta ; 


(50) Lucret. lib, Ot viæ humana videatur flirpe creatus 50). 
I, ver. 730. 1 
That is, 
“This iſle, tho' with ſuch wondrous ſights as 


theſe 
* Doth call forth travellers, and the curious pleaſe, 
« Is rich with men and fruit, hath rarely ſhown 
®4 — more glorious than this ſingle one. 
« His verſe compos'd of nature's works declare 
« His wit was ſtrong, and his invention rare ; 
His judgment deep and ſound, whence ſome be- 


an 
a And fully too, to think him more than man.” 
CREECH. 


One circumſtance may leſſen our wonder at the ha- 
tred he bore to the mutineers, vis. there breakin 
out, in France, in his time, one of the moſt — 
wars that was ever known; ſuch a war as was moſt 
prejudicial to Monarchy. At the ſight of the terrible 
conſequences of the ſedition, which the Pariſtans 
raiſed in 1648, in order to reſtore ſome Magiſtrates 
to their liberty ; every man of probity and honour 


muſt neceſſarily have inſurrections in the utmoſt de- 
teſtation ; argue much after the manner of Bal- 


($1) That is, Le, or even with leſs re for the Prince of Conde, 
Geda to wizch the fatal Chief of the Rebellion (51). People, ſays 
the Barricades he (52), began to takes courage again, /ince the raiſing the 
(*), of 1648, fiege of Cognac; and we are not now under ſo many ap- 
282 in prehenſions with regard to our Province : however, /hould 
[* Tie commo- © Peace be concluded to morrow, this ſhort war will leave 
tions raiſed by Gehind it a long remembrance of the evils it occaſioned. 
the Leaguers in States are to be reformed and governed after this manner, 
— 1 by thrice happy are the States wh left in confufion 
and diſorder ! My. Ablancourt's hero was alſo mine; 
(52) Balzac, Sut ade have an equal abhorrence of the civil war ; 
25 to and cannot even forgive Fulius Ceſar for it, though 
Conrart, Liv. 2. aue tranſlate his Commentaries. By the way, Paſcal's 
tete; 149+ friends glory very much in their having adhered to 
W the Dockrine which condemns Rebellion. See what 
Arnauld (53) has cited, from the ſecond Tome of 

the — Eflays, : 5 
eee IJ... . . a thought of Arnobius.) This Father con- 
* — feſſes to the Heathens, that the promiſes of Chriſt 


cannot be proved, ſince relate to a future happi- 
neſs ; but he A Inqmc uncertain 

are ſed; it is better to make choice of that 
which gives us hopes, than of that which gives us 
none. Yar the ſtrength of his reaſon will be clearer 
in the original. Sed & #/ e (Chriſtus) guæ pollicetur, 
non La off. enim, ut dixi, futurorum 
poteſt exiſtere comprobatio. Cum ergo hec fit conditio fu- 
turorum, ut teneri & comprehend: nulli nt antici- 
pationis attactu; nonne purior ratio oft, ex duobus incer- 
tis, & in ambigua expetatione pendentibus, id porius 
credere, quod aliguas ſpes ferat, quam onnino gund nul- 
las ? In ill enim pericuk nihil e, fs quod dicitur immi- 
nere, a fiat & vacuum; in hoc daminum off maxi- 
mum, id oft ſalutis amiffio, fi cum tempus advenerit, ape- 

riatur non fuifſe mendacium (54). Paſcal unfolds this (54) Arnobius, 
reflection very well; and employs ſucceſsfully the 3 , 
proportions between a wager, and the hazard of win "© 1 44 
ning or loſing, which makes the wager prudent. See, 1 

chap. 6. * of his thoughts (55). [The following ad- t i the th 
vertiſement is prefixed to this chapter. , of the by the Trand. 
particulars in this chapter relate only to à certain fort of 

per ſons, not being convinced of the proofs of religion, (55) It isintitled, 
and fill leſs of the reaſons offered by Atheiſts, continue in "7m more 

a late of ſuſpence between faith and infidelity. The Au- gf, Ln _ 
ther intehtion is only 1 * * from 2 dun prin- 
ciples, and the mere light of reaſon, that they ought to the Chriftian re- 
— it would be 3 them 2 ien teaches, _ 
and that they ought to do this, if this thoire depended on 

their will. Hence it follows, that they ſhould, at leaſt 

till ſuch time as they have diſcovered light fufficient to 

convince themſelves of this truth, uſe their uma en- 

deawvours to incline themſelves to it; and diſengage them- 

febves from all ſuch obſtacles as divert them from this 

faith, the principal of which are the paſſions and vain 

amuſements] +. The thoughts of Paical were printed | Perſec! de Mr, 
in 1669, and accompanied with ſeveral approbati- ** ls = 
ons, which are ſo many elogiums of them. Eight 22 
years after a book was publiſhed (56), in which this Addit. by che 
reaſoning of Paſcal was enforced with great ſtrength, Tranſl. 

and in a very ample manner. 'The Author had been 

little affected with the critique of Paſcal's deſign, e) Intitled, 
made by Father Bouhours's Apologiſt, who concludes % ,,*;. 4 — 
his cenſure with the critique of the following paſſage bake eite, 
from Paſcal. It is certain that God is, or is not; «nd the modern 

« there is no medium, but there is an infinite chaos Scebtie Print- 
« (diſtance) between theſe two extremes. A man 1 
«< plays a game, conſidering this infinite diſtance, at land, 1677, 

« croſs or pile; what will you gain by it? You can- 12mo. 
« not ſay, by the dictates of reaſon, that God is ; 
and you cannot deny, by the dictates of reaſon, that 

« heis not. Do not therefore blame thoſe of falſity, 

« who have made a choice ; for you know not whe- 
ther they are in the wrong, or have made an ill 

« choice. No (will you ſay,) but I blame them for 

e having made a Choice, not for this choice ; and 

% he who gueſles croſs, or the other who calls for 
pile, are both in the wrong. Yes (would I reply ;) 
but a wager mult be laid; this is not at our opti- 

„ on; and not to lay a wager that God is, is to lay 

„e that he is not. Which fide will you take? Let 

us weigh the loſs and gain, by chooling to believe 

e that God is. If you win, you win all; if you 

“ loſe, you loſe nothing. If you ſay that it is un- 

<< certain whether you will win, but that it is cer- 

e tain you riſk the pleaſures of this life, which you 

„ ſtake ; and that the infinite diſtance there is be- 

<« tween the certainty which you riſk, and the uncer- 

e tainty of what you would win, equals the finite 

« good which you certainly venture, to the infinite 

« which is uncertain : this is not the caſe ; every 

e gameſter riſks with certainty, to win with uncer- 


« tainty, without acting repugnantly to reaſon (57).” (55) L'. 4:5: de 
has re- Villars, rraite de 
(Paſchafius 3 1 boſe all (a Delicatgſe, 
moſt exalted ſubje in the Pisloxue 5- b. 
truths, (the edit. 
principle 


Here follows the manner in which the Critique 

futed this. Hold your 
tence to hear you treat t 

world, and ground the moſt important of 
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till after his 
death.] Rem. by 
the Tranſl, 


ing more apt to excite 1 than n web, and upon 


an argument that is fo defefive, 8 on un- 

certain, and perhaps entirely falſe tions. I will 

not ſay, that you at firfl laid drwn a thing which waz 

not becoming a wiſe man; and I know not with what 

conſcience you could ſay to a Free-thinker, that aue cannot, 

from the diftates of reaſon, affirm that there is @ God. 

I know many people who would be greath ſhocked to hear 

— — and who would not ven- 

ture a wager on the theology of the director, who permits 

you to employ theſe forms of ſpeech. Yet this were ſome- 

thing, if your moral reaſon were good ; but, to the ſhame 

be it polen both of his theology, and your morality, it con- 

cludes nothing; becauſe its *ohole force depends on the 

truth of the follewing propoſition, that every gameſter 

hazards with certainty, to win with uncertainty, _ 

out acting repugnantly to reaſon. Really, Paſchaſius, 

Was ede of the bo 2 lee 2 this * 16 5 

on, we ſhould be in a wretched condition. All fathers 

and huſbands, who will not it their wives or chil- 

dren to play, «would be rank Atheiſts ; and would obfſti- 

nately aſſert, that it is very irrational for a man to 

venture money, which he has certainly in his pocket, and 

with which he can ſpend life with comfort, to gain an 

uncertain ſum ; and run the hazard, as often happens, 

of laſing both. But I was informed that you are a great 

enemy to boſe Caſuiſts : whence comes it to paſs, that you 

not only do not condemn gaming, but that you are for ma- 

king Religion and the Deity depend on the game of croſs 

(58) wid. p. 2216, ® pile (58)? This is a weak confutation, and does 
Judi Perkd. not deſerve to be examined. It ſuffices that I refer 
the Reader to the above-cited chapter in Paſcal, and 

to the Writer who made a fine Paraphraſe on it eight 

years after. [It may not be improper to hear Mr. 

de Voltaire on this occaſion. © It is evidently falſe 

* to ſay, that not to lay that God is, is to lay that 

« he is not. For he who doubts, and deſires to be 

« enlightned, certainly does not lay for or againſt. 

« Beſides, this article ſeems a little indecent and 

« childiſh ; the idea of gaming, of loſs and gain, 

« is not ſuitable to the gravity of the ſubject. Far- 

«« ther, the intereſt I have to believe a thing, is not 

«« a proof of the exiſtence of that thing. I will give 

you (you ſay) the empire of the world, if 1 believe 

« that you are in the right. In this caſe, I ſincerely 

« wiſh you may be in the right; however, till you 

« have proved this to me, I cannot believe you. 

« Begin (might we ſay to Mr. Paſcal) by convincing 

« my reaſon. It is doubtleſs my intereſt that there 

* ſhould be a God; but if God, according to your 

« ſyſtem, came only for a few perſons ; if the num- 

ber of the elect is ſo ſmall, that the thought of it 

quite terrifies ; if I am not able to do any thing 

« of myſelf, tell me, pray, what intereſt I have to 

believe you? Is it not evidently my intereſt to be 

«« perſuaded of the contrary ? With what face dare 

you point out to me a ſtate of infinite felicity, to 

* which ſcarce one man out of a million has a right 

to aſpire. If you are deſirous of convincing me, 

« ſtate this, I beſeech you, in a different manner; 

* and do not firſt ſpeak to me of games of chance, 

of wagering, of croſs and pile; and afterwards 

« terrify me by the thorns you raiſe in that way 

„ which I will, and ought to follow. Your reaſon- 

ing would have no other effect, but to make men 

« Atheiſts, if the voice of univerſal nature did not cry 

* aloud that there is a God, as ſtrongly, in propor- 

Lettres pbilb- © tion, as theſe reaſonings are wok 4 T Pal 
ſophigues, par make but one obſervation, whence it will be con- 
e de 8 + ++ * cluded, that Father Bouhours's friend failed either in 
4 44 accuracy or equity. He conſiders as a ſcandalous aſ- 
Tore Libraire, Perſon, repugnant to wiſdom and conſcience, and 
1734. deſerving the thundering rebuke of a worthy director, 
the following words of Paſcal, You cannot ſay, by the 

diftates of reaſon, that God exiſts. He ſuppoſes that 

this is confeſſing to a Free-thinker, that one cannot af- 

firm, by the dittates of reaſon, that God exiſts. But 

this is a very falſe explication. Paſcal does not ac- 


PAS 


and cannot be no loſers if they happen to be miſtaken 3 but an Atheiſt-gains no advan- 
tage, if he ſhould be in the right, and makes himſelf 1 miſerable if he is miſtaken. 
+ He w ot Paſcal's Lettres Provinciales + have always paſt, and are 
2 piece [K]. Some Authors have erroneouſly denied, that thoſe Letters have been con- 


ſhould have writ in fo polite a flyle, aud with ſo great a 


find the whole art of dialogue-writing, ought not the this whole work 


ful. The Cuzvalies. Did it phaſe you as much as he Trad. 


ill looked upon as a maſter- 


demned 


knowledge ſuch a propoſition : he only will not com- 
bat with it, and take advantage of it, in order to 
reclaim Atheiſts. It is as plain as the ſun, that the 
words which Paſcal addreſſes to the Free-thinkers, 
amount to theſe that follow : You aſſert, that by the 
diftates of reaſon, you cannot ſay, that God exiſts. [It 
is not ſurprixing, that a man who had enriched his 
mind with ſuch variety of fine ſpeculations, and mroent- 
ed fo many curious things, Goal have ſhewn jo much ſo- 
lidity and juſineſi in his thoughts ; but it ir ſurprizing he 


purity, as is ſeldom equalled by thoſe, whoſe talent and 
chief application is confined merely to the choice and order 
of the words. This is ſten in the collection of his thoughts, 
*which have been confidered, by the whole world, as 4 
prodigy of knowledge, penetration, and fenſe : bu 
particularly in a certain work written by him, on occa- uw perrault 
fron of a diſpute that broke out in the Sorbonne] Hammes illuftre 
XJ The Lettres Provinciales. . . . . have alway p. 218. Pas 
paſt, and are flill hoked upon as a maſter-piece.) See the 1797, iamo. 
applauſes which Perrault has beſtowed on this work 3 — 
(59). [The An BOT. I could oppoſe to them (to Lucian 
and Cicero) Joe Authors who excel in the writ: ( 9 3 2. 
of dialogues ; but ſhall content myſelf with producing an ey rg 
one, — the illuftrious Mr. aſchal, with bis. erg h- — 4 * 
teen Lettres Provinciales. Among a million of men who 
have read them, it may be affirmed, that they have not 
tired ſo much as one. The CuEVALIER. I have read 
them above ten times; and though I am naturally i 
tient, yet I was akways pleaſed with. the longel. "Ihe 
ABBoT. Throughout the whole, there appears a purity 
in the diftion, a grandeur in the thoughts, a ſolidity in 
the arguments, a delicacy in the raillery ; and, in every 
part, a beauty which is ſeldom found in other Authors. 
The PREsIDENT. I confeſs, that the letters in queſtion 
are $9 and diverting ; but would you compare eighteen 
ſmall ſheets with the Dialogues of Plato, Lucian, and 
Cicero, which compoſe ſeveral large volumes ? The Ar- 
BOT. The number and bulk of the wolumes are nothing 
to the purpoſe : for, if there be more wit in theſe eighteen 
_ — * Plato's Dialogues ; more delicate and 1 
artful raillery than in theſe of Lucian, but a raillery of *®* 
a chaſle kind ; i there Z — firength and — — '& bs 4 " 
reaſoning than thoſe of Cicero; in fine, if we therein ris 1693, * 


ſmalleſt of their fize draw on them commendation rather conſiſts of ima- 
than diſpraiſe ? Let us confeſs the truth: ve have not ams? hens 
any thing more beautiful in this ſpecies 4 writing. Have Gent, « pA ee 
you ſeen the Latin Verfion, which has been made of them ? lier, and an Ab- 
The PxBSID ENT. I hawe, and think it very beauti- bot.] Addit. by 


the original? The PrgsIpenr. E the ſame. F 

The . Jam very . 7 — 2 
opinion, Lucian Dialogues in Greek are wonderfully Provinciales de 
witty, but flat and infipid in Ablancourt's tranſlation ; L. de Montalte, 
dee judge the Lettres Provinciales are equal- ** *"**t1ens do 


ly agreeable in Latin and French ; whence you muſt confeſs 1 


that I have clearly ſhewn you to be prepoſſeſſed *.] The the extract of it 
Lettres Provinciales determined the beſt pens in in the hiſtory of 
France, among the Jeſuits, to refute thoſe letters, in the works of the 
a book (60) which was ſuppreſſed in France as ſoon as —_— mow & 
it was publiſhed, wiz. in 1694, and which the Dutch ., 
bookſellers reprinted. Of the great number of volumes 
which have been publiſhed againſt the Jeſuits, there is * That is as 
not one which has done them more prejudice, or vexed much as to ſay, 
them more, than the Lettres au Provincial. They £75 e Pear 
have been tranſlated into ſeveral languages. Mr. Ni- oy Row bf 
colle, under the fiftitious name of William Wen- 
drockius, a Divine of Straſburg tranſlated them into (61) See the ar- 
Latin, and added ſome notes and diſſertations (61). ticle NICOLLE, 
Other writers tranſlated them into Engliſh, Italian remark [5]: 
(62), and Spaniſh (63). I have ſeen an edition of , 
them in 8vo, in four columns, in French and La- (b2) __ 
tin, Italian, and Spaniſh ; two columns in one page, 8 
and two in another; ſo that when the book was man, gave the 
opened, the four pages were ſeen at once. Italian verſion- 
Here follows ſome collections, which will ſhew the 
opinion that is entertained of the late anſwer of the (63) Gratian 
Jeſuits to the Lettres Provinciales ; the effect it pro- Career de Bur: 


4 ; is the Au- 
duced ; and the ſeveral particulars which relate to oy of hs 1 


e nith trapſlativi- 
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Yee the cloſe 
of the rem. [M. 


(64) The dedi- 


cation to the apo- words 


for the Let- 
— 
of Lewis de Mon- 
talte, p · = Roan 
edit. 1697. 


(65) He is ſup · 
poſed to be Petit - 
didier, a Bencdic- 
tine of the Con- 
gregation of St. 
Vannes, 


50) Richelet, 
the moſt beau- 
tiful French let- 
ters on all forts 

of ſubjects, Tom. 
2, p. 322, 323. 
Amſterdam edit. 
1698. He in- 
forms us, that 
Mr. Bordellon is 
the Author of 
the letter whence 


PAS 


demned by any decrees IL. It was publiſhed that Paſcal, during his laſt ſickneſß, de- 
teſted the work in queſtion, and repented his having been a Janſeniſt (7); but this report 


the hiſtory of thoſe two books. At the end of for- 
6 iy years, there aroſe from the aſhes of ſo many baf- 
«« fled apologies, a new apology for the extravagan- 
cies of the Caſuiſts; an apology, ſo much the more 
« dangerous, as the Author conceals with greater art 
his aim and defign ; and has employed all the or- 
naments and artifices which his 9 could ſug- 
« geſt, in order to blind and miſlead his Readers. 
We are well informed, that it was printed againſt 
« the advice of father de la Chaiſe ; againſt the 
« expreſs command of the late Archbiſhop of Paris, 
and againſt all the cuſtomary laws. It has been 


and been tranſlated into Latin by one of the ableſt 
«c pens of the ſociety. They got an Italian verſion 
of it to be made by another ; and, by theſe vari- 
„ ous methods, the editions of it have been multi- 
* plied, and the world ſtocked with it. The im- 


preſſions, which they have cauſed to be made of it 


« in France, Holland, Flanders, &c. and the care 
with which they recommended it, and cauſed it 
to be brought up by their devotees of both ſexes, 
« give juſt reaſon to fear that this book has already 
made much havock, in an age in which a looſe 
* morality is but too much encouraged. It was * 
that the Holy See would not permit a work of fo 
dangerous a tendency to paſs unpuniſhed ; but the 
« multitude of affairs of importance, which have been 
*« tranſatting for ſome time in Rome, mult have 
<< made them ſuſpend the examination of a book 
* that is filled with a great number of facts and ci- 
tations, the examining the truth of which will 
take up a great deal of time (64).” Theſe are the 
of the anonymous Author (65), who refuted 

the anſever to the Lettres Provinciales, or dialogues be- 
tween Cleander and Eudoxus. Thus he ſpeaks in his 
dedication. Here follows that part of his preface. 
The dialogues between Cleander and Eudoxus, which 
* are ſaid to be writ by Father Daniel, are the Socie- 
« ty's laſt ſtake or ſhift. Almoſt half an age was 
required to produce ſuch a maſter-piece, and to 
form workmen ; and, the inſtant it appeared in 
* the world, the acclamations which they made eve- 
« ry where, plainly ſhewed that this was the Pro- 
„ phet, . coming they expected; and his work, 
* the ſalvation of the Jeſuits. If they had flattered 
* themſelves that they ſhould draw the public into 
« the like ſentiments of eſteem, and to — them, 
« by the ſparkling eloqence of this new defence, to 
« declare againſt Paſcal, it is not my buſineſs to ſay, 
« whether or no they have been miſtaken. Never- 
« theleſs, I myſelf am greatly out, if, notwithſtand- 
« ing this late effort, — Lettres Prowinciales will not 
« be, in all ages, the delight of men of wit, and an 
« almoſt inimitable original. With regard to Wen- 
« drockius, the illuſtrious defender of them, his book 
« will be, to lateſt poſterity, a ſovereign antedote 
* 2 the poiſon of corrupt morality ; a book in 
4 which the moſt important principles of all Chriſti- 
« an morality are eſtabliſhed and defended in the 
« moſt agreeable, as well as ſolid manner; and ſuch 
« an ST for the Lettres Provinciales, as it will 
be impoſſible for the ſociety of the Jeſuits ever to 
« weaken.” I believe, I may venture to affirm, that 
tho' Father Daniel's piece were more ingenious, and 
the reaſonings ſtronger, than thoſe found in it, it 
yet would not make the admirers of the Lettres Provin- 
ciales change their opinion. Read, on this ſubject, 
the words of a Writer, who was of a critical turn of 
mind, and very much prompted to dip his pen in 
all, which are inſerted in one of his collections. 
Pere was lately publiſhed, ſays he (66), an anſwer to 
the Lettres Provinciales, which pretends to quite demo- 
liſh them ; and which, nevertheleſs, will not do them 
much harm. How can this le? Thereaſon of it is, that, 
alths* this anſwer evidently ſhews the horrid injuſtice, 
the abominable ſlanders, and the injurious falſities, with 
which all theſe letters are interſperſed, againſt one of the 
moſt famous Societies that maintain the intereſts of the 
church ; nevertheleſs, they have ſo long, by the pleaſant 
and facetious touches with which they are interſperſed, 


— is ex- got the laughers of all denominations on their fide, that 


vol. VIII. 


diſperſed with great profuſion and the utmoſt zeal, 


was 


they hade acquired ſuch a credit and authority, as it 
will be difficult to diveſt them of. It will be to no pur- 
poſe for the Jeſuits to do conſiderable ſervices to the 
church and the public . . . great numbers of people will 
read, nevertheleſs, with an eaſy credulity, the Lettres 
Provinciales, and will not ſo much as ſee, or even hear 
the leafl mention made of the anſover. It muſt indeed be 
confeſſed, that . on this occaſion, it a very un- 
juſt, very cruel, and very obſlinate judgment; fince (tho 
theſe letters haue been condemned 5 Popes, Biſhops, Di- 
wines, and burnt by the hands of the Executioner, pur- 
fuant to arrets of Parliament, and the Council of State) 
they yet hade taken ſuch deep root in people's minds, that 
they reſi all thoſe powers. It is certain, that the zeal 
of the Anti-Moliniſts, in favour of the Lettres Provin- 
ciales, is revived fince Father Daniel publiſhed his 
anſwer. They have reprinted them with a new Ap- 
pendix (67), and beſtowed great application on this 
occaſion. Read the following paſſage. © You 
„ know that the late Mr. Nicole had publiſhed, un- 
der the name of Wendrock, a Latin tranſlation of 
the Lettres Provinciales, with very large notes by 

* him. This work was lately tranſlated into French, 

and, as is pretended, by a Lady of Paris. It was 

printed at Lions in three volumes, 12mo. The 

Court having information of this, the King gave 

orders that all the copies ſhould be ſeized : which 

* order was executed with great noiſe, but without ſuc- 

*« ceſs. The officers went to the houſes of the partners of 
Sieur Aniſſon, ſuſpected to have printed that work, 

„who, as we are told, had early notice enough given 
for them to carry off all the copies; ſo that not 
% one was found. Some are ſeen here (in Paris) 

* which now ſell for nine livres; that is, double the 
price for which they were ſold for before. Jo the 
« firſt volume an advertiſement is prefixed, in which 

„ the Author ſays, that he was prompted to under- 

e take this verſion, becauſe t Father Daniel's 

« dialogues, that were publiſhed in 1694, againſt the 

Lettres Provinciales, attack an Author in French, 

* who wrote in Latin; and that it is proper the whole 

« world ſhould be enabled to judge of this diſpute. 

« Afterwards comes a hiſtory of the Lettres Provin- 

ce c;ales, which is little more than Wendrock's four 

« Latin prefaces. At the concluſion, an account is 

« given of the cabal or intrigue, carried on in Bour- 

© deaux, in order to incite the Parliament to con- 

% demn Wendrock's letters (68).” 

[II Some Authors have erroneouſly denied, that the 

Lettres Provinciales have been condemned by any decrees.] 

A Proteſtant Miniſter having aflerted, That the 

cenſure of the morality F the Mats, written by the 

Gentlemen of Port- Royal, the Lettres Provinciales, and 

the reft of the books which cenſured that deteſtable ſyſlem of 
morality, had been burnt and torn to pieces by the com- 

mon han (69), the following anſwer was made 

him. But whither is Mr. Jurieu ſtraying? For, be- 
&« ſides that we do not know, that any cenſure of 
« the morality of the Jeſuits, written by the Gentle- 
« men of Port-Royal, has been burnt; and that it is 

« falſe, in general, that the hangman burnt and tore 

« to pieces the reſt of the books which cenſured that 

« morality, or even the Lettres Provinciales; tho” 

« all this were true, this would have been done 


merely by the ſecular arm, and not by the authori- 


« ty of the church; and conſequently the church 
« ought not to be reflected upon on that account (70).” 
The Author who writes theſe words, is Abbot Ri- 
chard, whois a very good friend of the Janſeniſts. [This 


169 


(67) See Nounel- 
les de la Rep. des 
Lettres, for Aug. 
1699, p+ 202. 


(68) Nerv. de la 
Repub, des Let- 
tres, for Janu- 
ary 1700, Po 
113. 


(69) Jurieu, 
Prejugez, Toms 
1. p. 387. 


(70) Critique des 
Prejugezs de 
Mr. urieu, p; 


Abbot Richard is the late Father Gerberon, a man inca- ** 


fable of owning certain fats, tho) known univerſally, 
when they were of prejudice to the party he Ae af 
How could Abbot Richard be ignorant of the fate of 
the Lettres Provinciales, in a point of ſuch great im- 
portance ? Ought he to have neglected, to ſo great 
a degree, the writings which the Jeſuits oppoſed to 
that in queſtion ? Did it become him, to have never 
once looked into the arret of the Parliament of Aix, 
which they printed at the end of their anſwers to the 
Lettres Provinciales? The tenor of the decree is as 
follows:“ The CourT having heard the report of 
« the Commiſſioners, who have ſeen and examined 

10 the 

XX 


From the rem. 
to the Paris edit. 
of Bayle's Dich 


vol. 4- p. 970. 


r 
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between him and the Gentlemen of Port-Royal [N ]. 


« the ſaid letters, and 2 them, has de- 
« clared and declares them diffamatory, ſlanderous, 
« and pernicious to the public: and therefore enacts, 
« that they ſhall be delivered to the Executioner, to 
<« be, by him, burnt on the FRA in Preacher's Square, 
« in this city of Aix; and prohibits and forbids all 
« Bookſellers and Printers, to put them any more 
« to preſs, or any treatiſe of the like ſubjects; and 
« all Bookſellers and others, of what condition or 
16 quality ſoever, to keep, vend, or put off, any of 
« them, upon pain of corporal pp and en- 
« joins them to ſend, without delay, to the Regiſter's 
Office, there to be ſuppreſſed, under the ſame pe- 
« nalty ; ordains that the tranſgreſſors ſhall be in- 
« formed againſt by the Chief Judge-Royal, or Uſher 


« of the Court; to the end that the informations be- 


« ing lodged, the perſons ſo offending, may be pro- 
« ſecuted, n the declaration of the abovementi- 
* oned penalties ; and in order that no perſon may 
«« plead ignorance, the preſent Arret ſhall be read 
« and publiſhed by ſound of trumpet, in all and eve- 
<« ry the places and croſs-ſtreets of the city of Aix. 
* Givan at the Parliament of Provence, fitting in 
on Reſponſe « Aix, and publiſhed at the Bar OD of Febru- 
71 c ary, one thouſand fix hundred and fifty ſeven (71).” 
— r 2 The Author of the hiſtory of Janſenius's five propo- 
518. Lo 1 fitions, informs us (72), that, among the ſeveral works 
1658. of Port- two of the moſt able are thoſe 
which were publiſhed in Latin; the one, under the name 

(72) Hiftory of Paulus Jrenæus, to juſtify Fanſenius in denying the 
the five Propofi- fad; the other under the name of Wendrockius, which 
2 — 3* P* contained a Latin werfion of the Lettres Provinciales, 
2 evith notes or diſſertations by the ſame Author, who is 

known to be My. Nicolle. Theſe two books being put 

into the hands (in order for their being examined by the 

King's order ) of thirteen Doctors of the Faculty of Paris, 

whereof four were Biſhops, and moſt F4 the others Profeſ- 

fors of Divinity, were ſentented to be burnt by a decree 

of the Council of State, made on the opinion of theſe thir- 

teen Cenſors, the words whereof are as follow : © We 

« whole names are underwritten being deputed by 

the King's Order, to give our judgment with re- 

« card to a book, intitled, Lettres Provinciales de 

% Louis de Montalte, &c. after having examined it 

«« with care, do certify, that the Heretical principles 

of Janſenius, which the church has condemned, 
are maintained and defended in them ; and that 
not only in theſe letters, but alſo in the Notes of 
Willam Wendrock, and the Enquiries of Paulus Ire- 
„ næus annexed to them... . We farther teſtify, 

«« that theſe three Authors have ſo natural a propen- 

« ſion to ſlander and inſolence, that . . . and there- 

« fore that this book deſerves the penalties, which 

are decreed by the laws a int diffamato and he- 

«« retical libels. Given at Paris this 7th o em- 

ber, 1660.“ Now. I leave the Reader to judge, 

if the Critique made by the Proteſtant Miniſter is 

> 2 ant in his denying a thing ſupported by ſuch 

[LN 4 was publiſhed ... that Paſcal... repented 

his having been a Fange. but this mw was found 

This is atteſt- fa/ſe.] Here follows a paſſage, extracted from a let- 
ed by a writing, ter of Father Bouhours to a Nobleman of the Court, 
bene by the. in 1668. © Who does not now know that Mr. 
o has qu © Paſcal is author of the Lettres Provinciales, and 
« that he was engaged in the party at the time that 


Mont, who was # . 
with Mr. Paſcal “ he wrote? Should any perſon doubt ſo certain a 


in bis re, « truth as this, it would be eaſy to convince him 
— Th « of it by the teſtimony of Paſcal himſelf, whom 

nds of the © we know, from g # abjured Janſeniſm, 
r er of * at his death (73).” The Janſeniſts aſſerted, that 
Paris, Paſcal had not made any ſuch abjuration. Read 


4) Letter te a thoſe words of the anſwer, which they made to the 
W. of eke Archbiſhop of Ambrun's apology : they refer to a 
Court, p. 27, 22+ writing in which this fact was refuted by convincing 
Paris edit · 1669, proofs. Neither is it neceſſary to overthrow, in par- 
_ ticular, all that has been refuted elſewhere by trea- 
riſes written profeſſedly on that account, as what he 
aſcribes to Paſcal, on a pretended atteſtation of the 
Pariſh-Prieſt of St. Stephen, vix. of his having ab- 
jured the principles of Janſenius, the falſity of Which 
has been proved by convincing proofs, which make 
4 


PAS 


was found falſe [MH]; however, it cannot be denied but that here were ſome divifions 


I forgot to obſerve, that it was 
from 


the ſubjeQ of a letter printed after the refutation of 


Father Anat's piece, on Monfietr d' Alets Mandate 
(74) Father Bouhours having inſerted Nis letter in a (54) Pieces for 
collection of tracts, publiſhed by him at Paris in „ Newveau Te- 


1684, ſtruck out every thing relating to that abjura- 
tion. This ſhews that he Was convinced that it was 
falſe: and yet he had afferted this particular, in 
very poſitive terms, in his firſt edition, and referred 
to an authentick proof, What man would not, 
after this, have been catched ? | 

Cornelius Hazart, the Jeſuit, in the anſwer to the 
caſe of Janſenius's relations, aſfirmed, hot the Lettres 
Provinciales were retracted and detefled by the author of 
them, when he was going to give an account of his ac- 
tions to his ſaviour (75). He is anſwered in the fol- (75) See vol. 8. 
lowing manner. Another falſity, altogether as of the Morale 
« grofs, is, that Paſcal, before he died, retracted Paige, p. 465. 
and deteſted the Lettres Provincial. Tis the bu- 

« fineſs of the Jeſuits, who have aſſerted this in their 

„ Theſes, and ſpread ſuch a report in the publick, 

to exhibit proofs of it. Tis now above twenty 

years ſince it has been ſhewn, by a written tract 

* which is unanſwered, that what Paſcal had ſaid 

* to his confeſſor, in his laſt ſickneſs, concerning a i 
„ {mall difference or diſpute between himſelf and k 
* his friends, had been taken in a wrong ſenſe by 4 
the confeſſor in queſtion, as he himſelf has fince 

* owned ; but an undoubted circumſtance is, that | 
** this did not relate in any manner to the Lettres ; 
* Provinciaks.” "Theſe are Arnauld's words, which \ 
we may believe to be very true, fince a writer (a 3 
friend to the Jeſuits) has obſerved (76), that Paſcal, (76) Abbe de I 
who had changed his opinion with regard to the chief Mas, Hiho 2 4 
matters in Lettres Provinciales, and who conld nor dub Ve ve Propof- 
but that he was obliged to make a publick recantation in P. 20K 
that reſpect, to undecei ve thoſe, whom his letters had drawn, 
or might draw over, hereafter, to his firft opinion . . (7 7), 
never attempted to inform the publick of this, not even 
in his dying moments, though he had time ſufficient for 
that purpoſe. [ Paſcal, ſtrictly ſpeaking, never was 
* a Janſeniſt. His ſiſter, who was not ſparing of 
t“ her encomiums on him, in his life written by 
„her, owns ® that he had never applied himſelf to cu. f the remark 
& rious queſtions in Divinity. This ſhews that he, like FEW 
« many others, was a Janſeniſt from inclination and 
«« prejudice, without knowing very diſtinctly what 
« Janſenius's doctrine was. His brethren at Port- 
« Royal who had employed him, and for whom his 
40 * had done very good ſervices, were at laſt ob- 
« liged to confeſs, that all his knowledge in Divinity 
« was compriſed in the Memoirs which they them- 
« ſelves had furniſhed him with.” See the cloſe of 
the following remark +]. 7 From the 

LV] There were ſome diviſions between him, and the remarles to the 
Gentlemen of Port-Reyal.] We find by the hiſtory art. <dition of 
of the five propoſitions, that this difference related Tom, . 
to two points, viz. on the ſigning of the formulary, 22 
_ the variations of which he- accuſed the Janſe- 

8. 

I. He had ſaid in his B and 18th letters, that 
there was no diſpute (78) the right, but only about (78) Ibid. p. 195. 
the fact, and that, with reſpe to the right, he 
thought himſelf bound to ſubmit to the Pope's deci- 
ſion (79). “But ſome time after he went over to (79) Ibid- p. 196, 
„ the oppoſite extreme, wiz. to believe that the _— ee 
« ſenſe of Janſenius, which he did not diſtinguiſh tn 3 dif 
„from Grace efficacious in itſelf, had been really the Hifory of 
% condemned by the conſtitutions of the Popes : that Janſeniſm, Tom. 
« it was nevertheleſs a truth in point of Rich, which * P. 55, 44 
ue are not allowed to abandon ; that the Popes MD 
« therefore, in condemning it, had been miſtaken, 
not with regard to the fact, but to the right, or 
« doctrine itſelf, Hence Paſcal concluded, that it 
« was impoſſible, on this occaſion, to ſeparate the 
fact from the right doctrine: that with reſpect to 

the ſubſcribing of thoſe who defended Janſenius, it 
was fallacious, unleſs they proteſted expreſsly, that 
* they would not condemn this ſenſe ; and, in fine, 
that 8 not, in conſcience, do otherwiſe. 
This is borrowed partly from a piece of Mr. Paſ- 
cal, and partly from the anſwers which the Di- 
* vines of Port-Royal wrote againſt it. He drew up 

* that 


tament de Mont, 


Tom. 1. p. 498. 
Colen. edit. 25 


1669, 3vo. 


(77) Ibid. p. 203. 
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($0) i. e. the aſ- 
ſembly of the 
Clergy of Francs. 


#* Page 80. 


Hiſtory of the 
|. — 
p · 203 · 


+t Page 81. 


ter, to have been 


Page 82. 


T Page $2, 


doctrine with reſpect to 


PAS 


from him the Janſeniſts learned to denote themſelves by the Particle on 


E7E 


writer ſpeaks of him as follows. The frequent indiſpoſitions, or rather 5 cM" 


etual illneſs 


with which he was afflifted during the four laſt years of his life, put his patience to the moſt 
ſevere trial. If we examine all the circumſtances of his life, we muſt confeſs that he was a 


wonderful man upon a great many accounts, 


of his conſtitution, and eſpecially the auſterities he praftiſed in the latter part of bis 1 


that piece, on occaſion of ſubſcribing the formu- 
* lary of the aſſembly (80) by the Nuns of Port- 
« Royal. In ſigning of it they ſaid ; Ve embrace 
« ſincerely, and with all our hearts, all the deciffons, 
« made by their Holinefſes (Alexander VII. and Pope 
« Bmocent N.) with regard to the faith, and reject all 
« ſuch errors as they judged contrary to it: but ny 
« did not add y, that they excepted the ſenſe 
« of Janſenius. They f 
«« cepted it ſufficiently, had not deviated from 
« it; becauſe they excuſed themſelves, in their ſub- 
e ſeribing, from teſtifying any thing elſe but 7he 
« purity of their faith; whereby they tacitly intimated, 
« that they ſaid nothing with reſpect to the fact of 
« Janſenius. Nevertheleſs Paſcal began, mot only 
« freely to blame that ſubſcribing, but even drew up a 
« piece, in which he pretended to that it was not 
« fincere. Theſe are the words of the Divines of Port- 
« Royal, in the Letter of an Eccleftaſtic to a 
« friend, upon the ſubject of the declaration made by the 
« Pariſh-Prieft of St. Stephen, &c. This letter, dated 
« the 15th of July 1666, is annexed to a piece of 
« Port-Royal, entitled, A Refutation of the book of 
« Father Annat, containing reflettions on the Mandate 
« of the Biſbop of Alet, &c. And, in another piece, 
« written the following year, and entitled, 4 De- 
* fence of the Faith of the Nuns of P. R. Part II. 
« they repeat ſtill more diſtinctly than before, what 
8 bad been ſaid by them in the letter.“ 

II. (81) His opinion was not leſs changed with regard 
to the fat of the Fanſeniſis, than with reſpect to that of 
TF anſenius. For whereas, — auriting — — — 
vinciales, he med, fpeaki fi that thei. 

- fe ; £ hon varied; and 
that they never had any different from the ſchool of St. 
Thomas ; he charged them publickly with expreſſing them- 
ſelves, fince the conflitutions, in a different manner than 

Here follows what they themſelves relate 9 
this, in their Letter of an Ecclefiaſtick to a Friend, 
Sc ++. © He even thought, that it was not only 
« on this occafion of the ſubſcribing of the Nuns of 
« Port-Royal that infincerity had been ſhewn ; but 
« that the ſame defect might be found in the diffe- 


ed that they had ex- 


rent pieces which had been written after the af- 


« fair which has ſo long diſturbed the peace of the 
« Church : that, in writing it, regard had been 
„ had to the preſent advantage; and that, as this 
„ had changed with the times, their writings did 
« not altogether confiltent. He therefore 
thought it would have been proper to reviſe them 
« all, and to make a ſimilitude of expreſſion in 

ſheurs de 


6 of them. To 1 
„Port Royal more ſtrongly to this, he drew up ano- 


anſwered, that Paſcal was mi „ in that 
he jaw a contrariety between their works written, before 
and the Bull ; becauſe there really was not any. 
And, to fhew the cauſe of his error, _ aſſure that 
he himſelf did not conſult the proofs of what he ad- 
vanced, but was contented with the memoirs that 
were furniſhed by ſome of his friends, who did not 
examine. with ſufficient accuracy * the paſſages from 
which they compoſed them. M hence it happened, 
adus he, that he could not help committing a conſide- 
rable number of miſtakes ; and that there are, in his 
piece, ſome altogether fabulous ſtories, which ſerve + 
for a foundation to the pretended contrarieties he laid 
to their charge; and ſome dial in which 

ple are made to ſay, on both ſides, ſuch things as 
were never || of. 
feffion of the Fanſenifts themſelues, Paſcal did, at that 


time, juſt the fame thing as he had done in their favour 


That is to ſay that, by the con- 


His application to fine ſpeculations, the delicacy 
ife, con- 
tributed 


in the Lettres Provinciales, if we may belion?' Their 
adverſaries and his. 
All theſe particulars, in the hiſtory of the five 
propoſitions, are accompanied with many remarks, 
which perhaps would puzzle any one who ſhould at- 
8 to a ine for Mr. Paſcal. 
[0] *Tawas from bim that the F anſenifts learned to de- 
note themſelves by the Particle on.) He declared, that 
a worthy man ſhould avoid naming himſelf, and even 
making uſe of the particles I and me ; and he uſed to 
ſay, on this occaſion, that Chriſtian Piety exti 4 or 
annihilates the worldly me, and that world civility (82) Art de Pen. 
hides and ſuppreſſes it (82). Not that, adds the Author ſer, part 3. chap. 
of the Art of Thinking (83), this rule ſhould be 19. num. 6. p. 
obſerved in a 1 degree ; for there are ſome occa- \p, 35," 0 -_ 
frons, in which, to endeavour to make fuch diflin#ions, chap. 29. N 
would be putting one's-ſelf to needleſs trouble; but it is 27. 
always good to keep it in view, in order that a man may . 
deviate from that evil cuflom of ſome perſons, who are (83) Ibid. 
ever ſpeaking of, and quoting themſelves, though their 
opinion is not any way concerned in the affair ſpoken of. 
This, in all probability, was the reaſon why the 
Loom ages France 3 ſtudiouſly affected to 
employ the particle on. of their adverſaries has ; 
ended 10 d ſcover by this mark, that the work 1 
84) of a certain anonymous Author, which he was re- Preſent practice 
_ 0 — to be aſcribed to them. He delivers 4 = gum 
imſelf in the following terms, after giving a ſtron Arr 
roof of the affection which this — 2 Anke — 25 
for the Gentlemen of Port-Royal (85) : * But if Hreneſi of fyla. 
* this*be not judged ſufficient, and a more glaring Paris 1689, 
one is wanting, the whole world knows their on ; 0. 
that this is the manner in which they cite one a- (85) PABbe de 
* nother ; that no perſons had ever employed it $5 Real. Dif- 
« before them; and that few but themſelves make courſe on Criti- 
« uſe of it. He not only never cites them other- <iſm, chap. 10. 
* wiſe : Comme ON adit dane la Grammaire reiſonnte ; 3 Lions 
« j, e. 4s it was ſaid in the rational Grammar : Comme * 
* on Pa remarqut dans Þ Art de penſer; 1. e. As it has 1p. 256, 318, 
&* been obſerved in the Art of Thinking ; ox a farli de cela 523. 
* dans la Grammaire generale, i. e. that was mentioned 
&« in the general Grammar: but he does not ſpeak of 
« himſelf except with this form of ſpeech, in his Pre- 
t face: En revoyant cet Owvrage ox Heft cru oblige ; 
oN a cru qu'il eftoit plus à , 1, e.“ in reviſing this 
« avork it has been thought an obligation; it was 
« thought more proper. I have heard an excellent man 
« ſay, that this manner of ſpeaking of one's ſelf, by 
te the particle on, was a kind of plural, equivalent to 
« the particle ous (we) employed by Kings and 
« other Potentates (86). Our Critic owns this in (36) See St. Ey- 
« ſome meaſure, by ſaying that, inſtead of ox, A agg ata 
« ple formerly wrote hons *, which ſignified nen; fo 1 oh K 
« that, adds he, that on dit (it is ſaid) is the ſame as he ndicules the 
«© hommes on les hommes diſent (men, or the men ſay.) abuſe of the par- 
„However, this illuſtrious man was of opinion, that tiele en. [Tom. 
the Gentlemen in queſtion did not employ that Sf Kay 
« form of n out of vanity, but merely from hoes. 
« a principle of ſincerity, to denote that they did * p. 342, 
% not write any thing, in which ſeveral perſons were 
« not concerned ; and conſequently thatthey could not 
« prefix the name of any ſingle Author to their works, 
« without acting againſt truth, ſince not one of their 
« books was compoſed by one Author only. That 
on the other hand, the ſpecifying of the names of 
« all thoſe who have been concerned in them, would 
ebe attended with other inconveniencies ; but that 
they are all equally avoided by employing the myſ- 
« terious particle , which I never could have 
e thought to have been comprehenſive, had not 1 
been told ſo by the able man in queſtion.” Read 
what follows. After the foregoing ſheet was print- 
ed, I happened to meet with the book quoted in 
the margin (87), whence I have extracted the fol- (37) Tom. z. 
lowing paſſage. * Paſcal uſed to ſay of thoſe Au- Foy ee 
« thors, who ſpeaking of their works, ſay, . e 
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PAS 


* P-reanlt's tributed very much to the ſhortuing of his days *.] Hereunder is his epitaph [P]. Mr. 


K illuſtret, 


1 . p. 21g, Voltaire has made animadverſions on ſeveral of his Thoughts concerning Religion [QJI. I 
2-0. Pag r701- ſhall give a ſpecimen in one or two of them [R]. 


ra m. Addit. by 
the Tranſl, 


« my commentary, my hiſtory, &c. that they are like 
40 thoſe trades-people, who are for ever ſaying, my 
* houſe. Theſe, adds this excellent man, ſhould ra- 
« ther ſay, our book, our commentary, our hiſtory, &C. 
« ſince, commonly, more of it beings to others, 
„ than to themſelves.” 

(P] . - . his epitaph.) It is as follows. 


D. O. M. 
Blaſius Paſcalis Scutarius nobilis. 
Hic jacet. 
Pietas fi non moritur, æternum vivet : 
Vir conjugii neſcius, 
Religione Sanctus, Virtute clarus, 
Doctrinã celebris, 
Ingenio — 1 lf 

anguine & animo pariter illuſtris, 
Bhckus non — 2 
SEquitatis amator, 
Veritatis defenſor, 
Virginum ultor, 

Chriſtiane moralis corruptorum accerrimus hoſtis. 
Hunc Rhetores amant facundum, 
Hunc Scriptores norunt Elegantem, 
Hunc mathematici ſlupent profundum, 
Hunc philoſophi guæ runt ſapientem, 
Hunc SIE — ologum, 
Hunc Pii venerantur Auſterum, 
Hunc omnes mirantur, Omnibus ignotum, 
Omnibus licet notum. 
Quid plura Viator quem perdidimus 
PASCALEM 
IS LUDOV. erat MONTALTIUS 
Heu ! 
Satis dixi, urgent Lachryme, 
Sileo 


tleo. 
Et qui —_ bene tibi eveniat, 
t vive & mortuo. 
Vixit Ann. 39. m. 2. Obiit. an. rep. Sal. 
1662, 14 Kal. Sept. 
NAETO HAZKAAIOE 
o ET, O ET, NENOOE OEON 
Poſuit, A P. D. C. Moerens. Aureliam canonifta. 
Cecidit Paſchalis 


„ pee de | ' - Ss 
bel * Heu! Heu _ Luctus“ ? 
— ; 686, [2 ] V. Voltaire has made animadverfions on ſeveral 


12mo- Addit- bY of his thoughts concerning religion.) This he has done 

the Tranſl. by way of letter, which, in the edition before me, 
is interwoven with his letters concerning the Engliſh 
nation, an edition of which was printed under the 
title of Lettres Philoſephiques, par M. de v.. (Vol- 

a taire) *. Here follows the 122 to this letter. 

c F Fore L 1 now ſend you the remarks which I had made long 

traire, 1734. fince on Mr. Paſcal . I beg you not to compare 
me, on this occaſion, with Hezekiah, who would have 
had all Solomon's books burnt. I reſpect Mr. Paſcal's ge- 
nius and eloquence ; but the more I reſpect them, the more 
1 am perſuaded, that he himſelf would have corrected 
many of thoſe thoughts which he had thrown at ran- 
dom on paper, in order for a future examination ; and 
at the ſame time that I object to his ideas, 1 admire his 
genius. 

It is my opinion that My. Paſcal's deſign, in general, 
was to exhibit mankind in an odious light. He flrenuouſly 
endeavours to repreſent us all as wicked and unhappy. 
He writes againſi human nature in pretty near the ſame 
manner as he wrote againſt the Feſuits. He aſcribes to 
the eſſence of our nature, ſuch things as are peculiar to 
Some men only; and ſpeaks injuriouſly, but at the ſame time 
eloquently, of Mankind. I ſhall he fo free as to take 
the pen, in defence of the human ſpecies, againſt this ſub- 
lime miſanthropiſt. I dare affirm that we are neither ſo 

* unhappy, nor ſo wicked as he declares us to be. I alſo 
am firmly perſuaded, that had he proſecuted, in the work 
he intended to write the plan, which g_ in his 
thoughts, he would have writ a book g aa] 
falſe-reaſonings and falſities, admirably well deduced. 
even am of opinion, that all thoſe books, which have 
been lately writ, to prove the Chriſtian Religion, will be 
fo many ſtumbling-blacks inflead of edifying their readers. 


PAS- 


Do theſe 9 to know more of theſe things than 
Chrift and his Apoſtles ? This is like ſurrounding an oak 
with reeds, in order to ſupport it. We may root up thoſe 
reeds *without prejudicing the oak in any manner. 

I have made a diſcretionary choice of ſome of Paſcal's 
thoughts, and annex the ſeveral anſwers to them. tt is 
your buſineſs to judge how may have acquitted myſelf 


on this occaſion . + Lettres Phi. 
[NI Hall give a ſpecimen in one or two.) When lofopbiques de Mr, 
I confider man's blindneſs and miſery, and the aſtoniſhing . P. 136» 157, 
hen T — by the 


contrarieties which are ſeen in his nature; and w 
behold the whole univerſe dumb, and man unenlightned, 
left to himſelf, and wandering, as it were in this nook of 
the univerſe, without knowing who placed him there ; 
what he is come to d; and what will become of him 
after death ; I return back terrified, as a man who ha- 
ing been carried, when aſleep, into a frightful deſart 
land, ſhould awake without knowing where he is, or 
knowing how to get out of this iſland : hence I wonder 
that mankind are not ſeized with deſpair, when they 


confider the wretchedneſs of their condition ++. ++ Paſcar: 
As I was peruſing this reflection, I received a Thoughts, 


« letter from a friend who lives in a far-diſtant 
« country. His words are as follow. 
am at this time juſt as you left me ; neither 
nor more ſad, neither richer nor poorer. I enjoy 
12 ee, health, and am bleft with all things that make 
= agreeable ; undiſturbed with love, avarice, am- 
ition, or envy ; and will venture, fo long as theſe 
* things laſt, to call myſelf a very happy man. 
„Many men are as happy as my correſpondent. 
It is with men as with animals. Here a d 
* ſhall eat and lie with his miſtreſs : there another 
turns the ſpit, and is equally happy; a third ſhall 
run mad, and is knocked on the head. As to my- 
ſelf, when I caſt my eyes on London and Paris, I 
* do not ſee any cauſe to throw me into the deſpair 
mentioned by Mr. Paſcal. I ſee a city, that ; wo 
not reſemble in any manner a deſert iſland, but, 
on the contrary, populous, rich, well governed ; 
and where men are as happy as far as is conſiſtent 
with their natures to be : what wiſe man would 
* attempt to hang himſelf, becauſe he does not 
* know in what manner God is ſeen face to face, 
and becauſe he cannot unravel the myſtery of the 
Trinity? He might as well plunge into deſpair, 
becauſe he has not four feet and a pair of wings. 
* Why ſhould any one endeavour to make us conſi- 
« der our Being with horror ? Our exiſtence is not ſo 
wretched as ſome people would make us believe it 
to be. To conſider the univerſe as a dungeon, 
and all mankind as ſo many criminals who are 
* carrying to execution, is the idea of an Enthuſiaſt : 
„to ſuppoſe that the world is a ſeat of delights, 
where we ought to meet with nothing but plea- 
« ſures, is the . of a Sibarite: but to conclude 
that the earth, mankind, and animals are what they 
ought to be, in the diſpoſition of Providence, is, 
in my opinion, thinking like a wiſe man *.” 


5 5 
Here follows another reflection. Thoſe who judge * = 
of a work by rule, are, with regard to other men, like 146, 


thoſe who have a watch in compariſon of ſuch as have 
none. One man ſhall ſay, wwe have been here theſe 
two hours. Another ſays, we have been but three quar- 
ters of an hour. 1 look upon my watch, and ſay to the 
one, you are tired ; and to the other, you think the time 
very ſhort T. Here Mr. Voltaire anſwers: In + 


Paſcal's 


„Works of taſte, in muſick, poetry, and painting, 7#ougbts, 


< taſte ſerves as a watch; and that man who judges 


of them only by rule, judges 8 . #*# Penſees Pbi- 
abe ſay poetical boſophiques, p. 


I will give one reflection more. 
beauty, we ought to ſay geometrical and medicinal beau- *7 
ty and yet we don't ſay this, the reaſon of which is, 
that aue know very well what is the olject of geometry, 
and what is the object of phyſick ; but wwe do not know 
in ewwhat the agreeableneſs conſiſts, which is the object of 
poetry. We ds not know what this natural model, which 
we ought to imitate, is; and, for want of this know- 
ledge, certain odd terms have been invented, as golden 
age, wonder of our time, fatal laurel, beautiful flar, 
&c. and this jargon is called poetical beauty. But that 
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(a) See the be · 
ginning of his 
Preface to the 
Pſalms. 


(5) See the cloſe 
of the Preface 
above-cited. 


* Paſcal's 
Thoughts, 


+ Lettres Phi- 


bſophigaes, p. 
184, 185. 


Horace de 
Dicier. Tom. 1. 
p. 80 & ſeg. A 
Hambourg 1733s 
Ia mo. 


(a) Studioſi non- 
nulli memores 
multe ſibi ob Pe- 
tulant iam Her- 
borne à patre 
Reftore irrogate, 
me innocentem & 
min!me ferocem 
fed met iculeſum 
depojitionis in A- 
cademiis Germa= 
nici receptæ oc= 
caſione, verberi- 
bus & contume- 
lis wariis affece- 
runt. Mathias 
Paſor, in vita 
ua, p. m. 22. 


PAS 


PASCHALI (GIULIO CESARE; was one of the Italians who left theit native coun- 


try in the 16th Century, in order to have an opportunity of profeſſing the Proteſtant Reli- 
He was a good Italian Poet; and publiſhed the Pſalms in Italian verſe, at Geneva, 
anno 1592, being then threeſcore and five years old (a). 
tion of Rime Spirituali, and the firſt Canto of an Epic Poem, entitled, Univer/. 
Poem was finiſhed ; and contained, in thirty two Canto's, the whole hiſtory of Moſes, 


gion: 


from the creation of the world to the entrance of the Iſraelites into the land of Canaan (5). 


I believe he is the ſame with Giulio Ceſare P, who printed at Geneva, in 1557, 4to. his 
Italian tranſlation of Calvin's inſtitution, and dedicated it to Galeas Caraccioli, Marquis 


del Vico. The dedication is dated at Geneva the 4th of Auguſt, 1558. 


perſon who ſhall image to himſelf a woman chthed af- 
ter this model, will fee a pretty maiden quite covered 
with hoking-glaſſes and c chains. Mr. Voltaire 
anſwers, © 'This is abſolutely falſe, we ought not 
to ſay geometrical beauty, nor medicinal beauty, 
« becauſe a theorem and a purge do not affect the 
ſenſes in an agreeable manner; and becauſe we be- 
ſtow the name of beauty on thoſe things only which 
* charm the ſenſes, as muſick, painting, eloquence, 
poetry, regular architecture, &c. The reaſon 
* which Mr. Paſcal gives is equally falſe. We very 
well know what it is in which the object of Poetry 
* conſiſts, It conſiſts in painting with ſtrength, 
«« clearneſs, delicacy and harmony: try is har- 
«« monious eloquence, Mr. Paſcal muſt have had 
very little taſte, to ſay that fatal laurel, beautiful 
« flar, and ſuch like ſtuff, are poetical beauties ; 
and the editors of his thoughts muſt have been but 
« little acquainted with polite literature, otherwiſe 
« they would not have printed a reflection ſo un- 
« worthy of its illuſtrious author +.” 

The learned Mr. Dacier had before animadverted 


tional, than to aſſert that, in order to make up or compen- 
fate for the knowledge which he ms we have not, 
of the true beauties of poetry, thoſe empty words, thoſe 
cold hyperboles were invented, which bad Poets employ, 
in order to maſk or diſguiſe whatever they may not be 
capable of expreſſing in a ſimple, and at the ſame time, 
noble manner. This jargon, ſo far from being what is 
called poetical beauty, has always been 4 at and 
exploded by the beſt Poets. In fine, Mr. Paſcal's worſt 
error ts, when he affirms, that we do not know 
in what the agreeableneſs conſiſts, which is the object 
of poetry; and that we do not know what this na- 
tural model, which we ought to imitate, is. Or 
the contrary, all this is perfect) known, fince rules have 
been given for it, and demonſtrations have been made 
thereof by Ariſtotle and Horace, The — and drama- 
tick poems, the ode, the elegy, the idyllium, in a word, 
every ſpecies of poetry has its ſlated ornaments and peculiar 
charaferiflicks. And any Poet who is not able to hit 
upon theſe characteriſticls, and to give them their proper 
and peculiar beauties, is unworthy to be called a Poet, as 


Horace obſerves very juſtly : 


He annexed to them a collec- 
This 


on the reflection above cited of Mr. Paſcal, in the 
following terms. Paſcal's reaſoning, ſays Dacier ““, 
is entirely falſe, and founded on a ſenſible error. How 
could any one imagine that we ſay poetical beauty, 
merely becauſe wwe do not know what is the object of 


poetry; and, that the only reaſon why we do not ſay 
— * beauty, and geometrical beauty, is, be- 
cauſe the objects of geometry and phyfick are known ? 
The only reaſon why wwe do not ſay medicinal beauty 
and geometrical beauty, is, becauſe the objects of phy- 
fick and geometry do not require ornaments, and are not 
ſuſceptible of them. But we ſay poetical beauty, and 
that not through ignorance, but becauſe its object is per- 
fectiy known, as well as the beauties which are pe- 
culiar to it; and nothing can be falſer and more irra- 


PASOR (MATTHIAS), Profeſſor of Divinity in Groningen, born at Herborn, 
in the county of Naſſau, the 12th of April, 1599, was the ſon of GEORGE PasoR, 
who, after having taught Divinity and the Hebrew language during nineteen years in 
Herborn, was invited to Franeker in 1626, to be Profeſſor of the Greek language in that 
city, and died there the 10th of December 1637. Our Matthias had already made a con- 
ſiderable progreſs at Herborn, when the plague breaking out, he was ſent to Marpurg 
in 1614. Here he palt his time away in a very diſagreeable manner; for the Profeſſors 
ſhunned him as an infectious wretch; and ſome of the ſtudents inſulted him in a very 
opprobrious manner, and beat him; by way of revenge, in that his father, when chief 
maſter at Herborn, had fined them, whenever they were guilty of any irregularity (a). 
He was forced to leave Marpurg, and the year following returned to Herborn, where he 
applied himſelf cloſely to his ſtudies. He went to Heidelberg in 1616, and meeting 
there with ſkilful Profeſſors in all parts of learning, he made a vaſt improvement. He 
even found an opportunity of leſſening the expences, to which his family had been put 
upon his account; he teaching, privately, the Mathematicks and Hebrew, and entering, 
as tutor, into a worthy man's houſe in Heidelberg. He gained ſo great a reputation by ſe- 
veral publick exerciſes performed by him, in the Univerſities, that he flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of obtaining a Profeſſorſhip that was vacant ; he flattered himſelf, I ſay, 
with theſe hopes, though one of his antagoniſts had many more friends than he. By a 


Deſcriptas ſerwvare wices, operumgue colores 
Cur ego fi nequeo, ignoroque, Poeta ſalutor ? 


That 1s, 


«* Why is he honour'd with a Poet's name, 
* Who neither knows, nor would obſerve a rule?“ 
Roscommon. 


If I am not able to give all theſe different characte- 
riſtics, and employ in a proper manner the various colours 
which all the above-mentioned works require, why am I 


honoured with the title of Poet & 


pretty extraordinary turn of gaod fortune he was not deceived in his expectations, he 


being appointed mathematical Profeſſor the 23d of April 1620. Not long after he was for- 
ced to fly, on account of the invaſion of the Palatinate. The ſtorm being in ſome meaſure 
blown over, he went and continued the duties of his employment in Heidelberg, in which 
unhappy city he ſuffered all the inconveniences and dangers that can be imagined z and did 
not leave it till it was ſacked by the troops of Count Tilly, anno 1622. He went to 


I73 


tt Horace, de 
Art. Poet, ver, 
86. 


* Addit. by the 
Tranſlat. 


Herborn, through numberleſs difficulties; and reſolved, in 1624, to go into England. 


He read private Lectures in Oxford, both on the Hebrew and the Mathematicks, and went 
and took a Tour in France with ſome Germans. He ſpent the winter at Paris, where he 


Fan heard, 
Vor. VIII. Y yy 
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heard, among other Lectures, thoſe of Gabriel Sionita [A], Chaldee and Arabick Pro- 
feſſor. Returning to England in the ſummer of the year 1625, he found that the ſtudents of 
Oxford were very much diſperſed, occaſioned by the plague. The infection ceaſing, he had 
ſome pupils, whom he inſtructed either in Divinity or the oriental tongues z and he choſe to 
reſide here rather than to go to Ireland with the learned Uſher, who offered him his table and 
an handſome penſion : the petition he preſented in order to deſire to be made Profeſſor of the 


Eaſtern lan 


es, met with a favourable reception; ſo that he entered upon his Profeſſor- 


ſhip the 25th of October 1626 and exerciſed that employment till the year 1629, when he 
was invited to Groningen, to be Profeſſor of Philoſophy, and accordingly began to exerciſe 
his employment the 27th of Auguſt of the ſame year. Six years after he was appointed ma- 
thematical Profeſſor, and in 1645 Divinity Profeſſor ; for which reaſon he did not go to 
6% Extrates Harderwic, where he was offered the employment of Profeſſor in ordinary in Divinity and 


from the Jour- 
nal of his Life, 


Hebrew. 


He took his Doctor's Degree in Divinity, at Groningen, the 21ſt of October 


written by him- 104.5, and reſigned his mathematical Profeſſorſhip, but kept that of moral Philoſophy. He 
ſelf, and print- travelled to Naſſau, his native country, in 1653, and went as far as Heidelberg, where 


ed at Croningen, 
in 1658, 4to- 


he met with numberleſs civilities from the Elector Palatine (6). 


January 1658. He was never married [ B], and led an irreproachable life of celibacy (c). 
* 0rar. fi» He did not publiſh any book [C]; for which he gives two admirable reaſons [D], and 


theſe ought to ſerve as a rule to many people, 


[A] He heard . . . . the Lecture... . of Gabriel 

Sionita.] This Profeſſor has left off his Lectures for 

ſome years, becauſe he had no auditors. He reſumed 

his exerciſes at the requeſt of our Paſor ; however, he 

did not read them in the Royal College, but in his 

(1) Ex vita Na- own houſe (1). What a ſtrange circumſtance was 

bi Paſerii, p. this! a great Kingdom, ſuch a city as Paris could 

oy not furniſh three Auditors to a —_ 2 whoſe * 

Vas ſo great in foreign countries, that Bangius (2), a 

2 2 . not accept of a Hebrew Pro- 

feſſorſhip at Copenhagen, but upon condition that he 

ſhould be allowed time to go to Paris, and improve 

himſelf under Gabriel Sionita. And here we have a 

Heidelberg Profeſſor, who deſires to be a Diſciple of 

the ſame man, at the ſame time that not ſo many as 

two ſtudents in Paris are curious of being his Audi- 

tors. Such is the temper and diſpoſition of man- 

kind, that they will travel to far diſtant countries in 

ſearch of things; which, were they at their own 
doors, they would utterly neglect. 

[LB] He was never married.) It is obſerved ex- 
(3) Abdius Wid- preſsly in his funeral oration (3), that his leading a 
marius, Miniſter fi fe of celibacy did not proceed from any particular 
of the Goſpel, 6 I p 
aud Profeſſor of VoW, or from his entertaining an averſion to a ſuita- 
Divinity inGron- ble match ; on the contrary, he was an advocate for 
ingen, wrote this jt, and uſed to applaud it ; though, at the ſame 
funeral oration. time, he was extremely ſorry, that ſo uſeful and ne- 

ceſſary a ſtate of life, and inſtituted even in the ſtate 
of innocence, ſhould, by reaſon of fin, be obnoxious 
to ſo many difficulties. 'The true reaſons therefore, 
why he did not marry. were theſe ; in his juvenile 
years he deſired to be free from domeſtick cares; in 
his riper age he laboured under the calamities of per- 
' ſecution and baniſhment ; and afterwards, he found 
his health a little impaired ; in fine, he had enter- 
tained great hopes of John George Paſor, his bro- 
ther's ſon, | 
[CJ] He did not publiſh many books) He reviſed with 
care two or three of his father's works, which are 
of great uſe to ſcholars and ſtudents in Divinity : the 
books I mean are, Lexicon Novi Teſtamenti, the 


(a] Publius or 
Marcus, accord- 
ing to others. 


() See Dodwell's 735 (9). 


Annales Lellerani, C1 {ed A J. 
prefixed to the 


and to myſelf in particular, 


Manuale Nowi Teflamenti, and the Greek Grammar 
of the New Teſtament. This Father wrote ſome 
other books, as Piſcator's funeral Oration, the Ana- 
lyſis of the difficult words in Heſiod, Collegium Hefio- 
deum, &c. With regard to our Matthias Paſor, I be- 
lieve that nothing has been publiſhed of his except 
ſome "Theſes, or general ideas of certain Sciences. 
The Journal he had drawn up of his own life ought 
not to have been publiſhed ; it ſhould rather have 
been ſuppreſſed, or at leaſt many trifling particulars 
ought to have been retrenched ; as for inſtance, was 
it neceſſary the world ſhould be informed, that the 
publick-houſe, in which the Heidelberg Profeſſors 
treated, in a body, Matthias Paſor, * had ſwords for its 
ſign, Partim univerſs in prandio honorario lauto, in- 


fiituto ad fignum enſium (4) Was it neceſſary that the 


world ſhould know that at Hanaw, in the very begin- 
ning of a ſumptuous entertainment he was forced to 
riſe from table, upon finding himſelf out of order, 
and his wanting to ſpew out ſome bilious humour ? 
In prandio lauto nihil wentriculs arridebat, imo fub ini- 
tium menſæ ſurgere coattus ſum & bilem evomui (5). 
However, I do not wonder that ſuch Journals are 
publiſhed, fince, in the funeral orations of pro- 
feſſors, we generally meet with a very exact deſcri 
tion of all the ſymptoms of their laſt ſickneſs ; whe- 
ther ſuch a day, they ſweated, were coſtive, or 
were troubled with a looſeneſs, Sc. 

[DI. . . for which he gives two admirable rea ſons. ] 
The firſt is, becauſe he was not willing that youth 
ſhould be diverted from reading the good books 
which are already publiſhed ; and ſecondly, becauſe 
he did not care the bookſellers ſhould riſk their mo- 
ney ; theſe very often defraying the expence of 
books which either fell very flowly, or lie for ever 
buried in their warehouſes. Nolui, ſays he (6), nimis 
multa ſcribere ; I. Ne juventutem abftraherem a lefione 


graviorum Authorum, quos per Dei gratiam habemus. II. 
Ne miſeris typographis imponeretur, qui ſæpe magnos 


ſumptus impendunt libris nunquam vel tarde admodum 


difirahendis. 


PATERCULUS (CAIUS (a) VELLEIUS), a Latin Hiſtorian, under the Empire 
of Tiberius. There is great reaſon to believe, that he was born the year of Rome 
His Anceſtors were illuſtrious by their merit and the employments they exer- 

He was a military Tribune when Caius Cæſar, Auguſtus's grandſon, had an 


edition of Pater- interview With the King of the Parthians in an iſland of Euphrates, anno 753 (c). He 
es, Oxtord | 
1693. gv0. 


[A] His Anceſtors were illuſtrious on account of their 
merit and the emplayments they exerciſed.) Here follows 
what he ſays, ſpeaking of the confederate war. Ne- 
que ego verecundia domeſtici ſanguinis gloriæ quidguam, 
dum verum refero, ſubtraham, 77555 multum Minatii 
Magii, atawvi mei, Aſculanenſis, tribuendum eft memoriæ: 
gui nepos Decii Magii, Campanorum principis, celeberri- 
mi H fideliſſimi viri, tantum hoc bells Romanis fidem 

preftitit, ut cum legione, quam ipſe in Hirpinis cunſcrip- 
-ferat, Herculaneum ſimul cum T. Didio caperet, Pompeios 
cum I. Sulla oppugnaret, Coſamgque occuparet : cujus de 
virtutilus cum ali, tum maxime dilucidegue Q. Horten- 


commanded 


ſius in Annalibus ſuis retulit : eujus pietati plenam populus 
R. gratiam retulit; ipſum viritim civitate donando, duos 
filios ejus creando prætores, cum ſeni adbuc crearentur (1), 
i. e. Nor ſhould modeſty prompt me, to conceal 
« the $lory of my Anceſtors, ſo long as I adhere 
« ſtrictly to the truth: for much is due to the me 
% mory of Minatius Magius, of Aſculum, my great 
«« grandfather's grandfather, who was grandſon to De- 
« cius Magius, the chief man among the Campanians, 
and famous for his virtue and fidelity. He ſerved 
« the Romans with ſo much faithfulneſs in this war, 
that, with only a ſingle legion which he himſelf 

2 $8 «6 had 


He lived till the 28th of 


(4) p. 54. 


(5) Ibid: p. 55. 


(6) Ub: ſupra, p. 
58. 


(e) Vell. Patercul. 
lib, 2. cap. 101. 


(1) Paterculus, 
lib. 2, cap · 16. 0 
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** commanded the Cavalry in Germany, under Tiberius; and accom 
expeditions (d), for which he was honourably rewarded (e). 


N nine years ſucceſſively, in all his 


PAS | 175 


panied that Prince 


(J See the ſame e was raiſed to the Prætorſhip [B], but to no higher employment. It is conjectured, 


remark. 
Dodwell, 


with ſome probability, that, on account of the applauſes he beſtowed on Sejanus [CI], he 


ln Yell, was looked upon as the friend of that favourite (/), and conſequently that he was in- 


num. 30», 


« had raiſed among the Hirpini, he, in conjunction 
« with T. Didius, took Herculaneum ; beſieged the 
« Pompeys with L. Sylla, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Coſa. 
« Among other Authors, Q. Hortenſius has written 
« with great clearneſs, in his Annals, concerning his 
« virtue and good qualities. His zeal was nobly re- 
« compenſed by the people of Rome, they beſtow- 
« ing upon him, man by man, the freedom of the 
« city; and creating his two ſons Prætors, at the 
« time that ſix only were created.” We here have 
ſomething very ſingular with regard to the degrees of 
deſcent. Paterculus, born the year of Rome 735, 
reckons, as his great-grandfather's grandfather, Mi- 
natius Magius, who, at the head of a legion, which 
he himſelf had raiſed, beſieged and took cities about 
the year 664 ; and who was grandſon of Decius Ma- 
Fin who greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in Capua, by 
(2) Dodwellus, his fidelity for the Romans, the year of Rome 538. 
2 bs N 2 one hand, we gow five deſcents in the ſpace of 
» Pie ſeventy one years; and, in the other, we have but 
oe pls two in the ſpace of one hundred and twenty fix 
treatiſe, I be- years. In my opinion greater difficulties occur in the 
lieve, on De- five deſcents than in the two; and perhaps we ought 
—_— 15 45 to conjecture, that atavzs has been inſerted, by co- 
— concerning = inſtead of awus ; or that atavus did not regu- 
the Law of In- ly fignify, on all occaſions, the great-grandfather's 
beritances in Fee dfather. Dodwell is of opinion that atawus ſig- 
ons bar con- nified great-grandfather. Aves ſimiliter Vellei furſſe 
een. neceſſe irat Minatii Magii filios figuidem atavus ipje fue- 
ſanguinity, &c, rat Minatius (2). If the conjecture I ſpeak of was 
with a Kalendar true, we mult ſay that Paterculus did not deſcend 
of the perſons in- from Decius Magius but by the mother's fide ; for 
bericable, A *** there is no doubt but that Caius Velleius, mentioned 
it was lately by him in Chapter LXXVI. of Book II. was his 
publiſhed (1733) grandfather by the father's fide, and a different per- 
by Mel. Ward fon from Minatius Magius, I will quote this paſſage, 
_ 14 1 in order to eſtabliſh all we know of his Anceſtors. 
ade, (in Lavin Quod alieno teflimonium redderem, in eo non fraudabo 
and Engliſh) cu- aVum meum : guippe C. Velleius, honoratiſſimo inter ills 
riouſly digeſted CCCLX. judices heo a Cn. Pompeio lectus, ejuſdem, 
- ne Marcique Bruti ac Tironis præfectus fabrim, vir nulli 
wa _ fecundus, in Campania, digreſſu Neronis @ Neapoli, cujus 
cerning Inberitan 11 | F * 
ces ſeems to be 0b fingularem cum eo amicitiam partium adjutor fuerat, 
here illuſtrated gravis jam ætate & corpore, cum comes efſe non poſſet, 
and explained in adio ſe ipſe transfixit (3), i. e. The teſtimony 
deln me, 1g © Which 1 would beſtow on any indifferent perſon, I 
+ to be writ- will not rob my grandfather of: for C. Velleius, 
ten by the very © a man inferior to none, was appointed by Cn. 
worthy and « Pompey, to fill a moſt honourable ſeat among thoſe 
y_ _—_ « 360 Judges ; and nominated ſuperintendant of the 
Gres lan Eſa; © works to the laſt mentioned, and to Marcus Brutus 
ay inn, £193 ; . 
Recorder of Scar- and Tiro. Upon Nero's leaving Naples, he hav- 
borough, &c.}J © ing aſſiſted his party, on account of the great 
Rem. by the « friendſhip that was between them, being very far 
Sons « advanced in years and infirm, and finding himſelf 
(3) Vell. Pater- unable to accompany him, he killed himſelf with 
culus, lib, 2. his ſword.” Here a ſmall ſcruple ariſes. Pater- 
. culus had a brother, Magius Celer by name. It is 
therefore very probable that they deſcended from 
Decius Magius, by the father's fide. The eee 
books give the ſirname of Velleianus to this Magus 
Celer ; but it is pretended, that this epithet is merely 
(4) Dod. Ann, An invention of ho Criticks, and that it is not found 
Velleiani, num. in the manuſcripts (4). Dodwell obſerves (5), that 
$ if it were true that Magius Celer was firnamed Vel- 
(5) Idem. Ibid. leianus, this would be a manifett proof that he had 
paſſed, by adoption, from the family of Vellei to 
that of Magius. In this caſe it might be ſaid, that 
he had been adopted by a relation on the mother's 
fide, deſcended, in a direct line, from Decius Ma- 
gius. The learned man whom I juſt now quoted 
would not admit of this ſuppoſition ; he being of 
opinion, that our Paterculus was related, by the fa- 
ther's ſide, to the family Magia; and that the name 
Velleius belonged to him only by adoption. Erit- 
(6) Ibid. | gue ade gentile auctoris noftri nomen Magius Velleius ad- 
fſeititium ex adoptione in familiam Velleiam (6). But it 
is to be obſerved that his grandfather's name was Vel- 
teius. 'This hiſtorian had an uncle, by the father's 
ſide, name Capito, who was a Senator, and joined 


volved 


with Agrippa in impeaching Caſſius, the murderer of 
Cæſar. 3 tempore Capito patruus meus vir ordinis 
Senatorii, Agrippæ fubſcripfit in C. Cafffum (7). I 
will alſo take notice of his brother. Cæſar ad alte- (7) Vell. Pater- 
ram Belli Dalmatici molem animum atque arma contulit ; cuſus, lib. 2, cap. 
in qua regione quali adjutore legatoque fratre meo, Magis 59 
Celere Velleiano, uſus fit, ipſius patriſque cjus predicatione 
teſtatum e, & anpliſſimorum honorum, quibus triumphans 
eum Cæiſar donavit, fignat memoria (8), i. e. Czfar 
6 devoted his thoughts and his arms to the other (8) Idem, Ibid: 
war in Dalmatia. It would be needleſs for me to cap. 115. add to 
** obſerve, how greatly he was aſſiſted in that coun- this what be ſays 
* try by my brother Magius Celer Velleianus, his '* — 
„ Lieutenant-General. This is ſufficiently teſtified Jr vr te) v, 
* by the account that himſelf and his father gave, fratrigus mes, 
and by the great honours which Cæſar, at his iter precipuos 
triumph, beſtowed upon him.” He was Prætor, Fi db. 
as the reader will ſee in the beginning of the follow- „, porta ang 
ing remark. I take ſome notice hereunder (9) of i. N 
1 father. | (9) In the laſt 

LB] He was raiſed to the Pretoryſhip.] It was the (20 N00 
ſame year that Auguſtus died. He indie info Ne: 3+ 
us of this particular, and with ſuch a turn of expreſſi- 
on, as ſhews the ſubtilty of his genius. Quo tempore 
mihi fratrique mes candidatis Cz/aris, proxime d nobi- 
lifſimis ac ſacerdotibus wiris, deſtinari prætoribus con- 
tigit : conſecutis, ut negue poſt nos quemguam D. Au- 
guſius, negue ante nos Ceſar commendaret Tiberius (10), (to) idem, Ibid 
i.e. © At which time my brother and I being cap. 1244 
elected by Cæſar's order, were appointed Prætors, 
« immediately after the moſt noble men, and ſuch 
* as belonged to the prieſthood : and we had 
&« this advantage, that Auguſtus Cæſar did not 
« recommend any perſon after us, nor Tiberius 
« before us.” Here follow ſome other paſſages, 
which ſhew the progreſs he made in his fortune. 2 
buit in hoc quoque bello, ſays he (11), ſpeaking of the (11) Idem, Ibid. 
war againſt the Dalmatians and Pannonianz, under cop. 142. 
the year 759, mediocritas noflra ſpeciofi miniſtri locum. 
Finita equeſtri militia, defignatus guæiſlor, nec dum ſena- 
tor equatus ſenatoribus, etiam defignatus tribunus plebis 
partem exercitus ab Urbe, traditi ab Auguſto, perduxi ad 


filium ejus : in queſtura deinde, remiſſa forte provincie, 


legatus ejuſdem ad eundem miſſus; i. e. Tho ſo mean, 

% yet had an honourable poſt in this war, and did 

« ſome ſervice. Having ended my ſervice in the 

« Cavalry, I was appointed Quzſtor; and, before I 

« was a Senator, was upon a level with thoſe of the 

« Senatorial Order ; being likewiſe nominated Tri- 

« bune of the people, I led from the city, to Au- 

« ouſtus's ſon, part of the army which Auguſtus had 

delivered to me. Afterwards, in my Quæſtorſhip, 

« giving up my chance of a province, I was ſent to 

ce kim to be his Lieutenant-General.“ He ſpeaks as 

follows in another place (12) : Hoc tempus me functum (12) Idem, Ibid. 

ante 2 Ti. Cæſaris militem fecit: — phos re- 
ippe protinus ione miſſus cum eo prefettus equitum n to the year 

1 38 — * e mei, * 9 

gjus operum per annos continuos IX. præfectus aut legatus, 


ſpectator Spro captu mediocritatis mee adjutor fui. 


1. e. Having before been a Camp-Marſhal, I now 
« ſerved under Tiberius Cæſar: for ſoon after his 
« adoption, I was ſent with him to Germany, as Co- 
« Jonel of horſe, in which poſt I ſucceeded my fa- 
« ther; and whilſt a Colonel or Lieutenant-General, 
„J was, during nine years ſucceſſively, a SpeRator, 
« and, ſo far as my mean abilities would allew, an 
« affiſtant in the divine actions performed by him.” 
I before obſerved (13), that he made a conſpicuous (20 R 
figure in Tiberius's triumph. Hankius fixes this tri- (79) (3. [4], 
umph to the year of Rome 744 (14) : but he anti- 
cipates full twenty years, or more; and did not know (14) Hankius, 
that Paterculus made his firſt campaign in the year 4 Ster. Re- 
753. How then was it poſlible for him to appear, eee 
anno 744, in a triumph, with the moſt conſpicuous Wy 
diſtinctions of honour, ſince he did not deſerve theſe, 
but by his aſſiduous ſervices under Tiberius, after his 
firſt military exploits (15) ? 

[C] The applauſe he . on Sejanus.] See chap. tar mcg 
127 and 128 of his ſecond book. I ſhall extract but cap. 101, 104, 

one 121, 


176 


10 Paterculus, 
b. 2. cap 48, 
103, & paſſim 
alibi. 


(16) Idem, Ibid. 
cap · 127. 


(17) See the Neu- 
welles Lettres de 
la Critique Gene- 
rale de Marm- 
bourg, p. $1 & 


| 


(18) La Mothe le 
Vayer, in the 
treatiſe concern - 


PAS 


voled in his ruin. He wrote a very curious Epitome of the Roman Hiſtory D], and 


promiſed to give a hiſtory more at large (g). 


he elogiums he beſtows on Tiberius are 


ſo extravagant; and he had ſo well found out the art to flatter this Emperor, that it is 


thought he did not ſcruple to f 


one particular from them, wiz. his ſhewing, by great 
examples, that a Prince may divide the toils of go- 
vernment with his Prime Miniſter. Rare eminentes 
viri non magnis adjutoribus ad gubernandam fortunam ſu- 
am uft ſunt ; ut duo Scipiones duobus Læliis, quos per om- 
nia equaverunt fibi; ut D. Auguſtus M. Agrippa, & 
maxime ab en, Statilis Tauro: quibus novitas familie 
haud obſlitit, quo minus ad multiplices conſulatus trium- 
phoſque, & complura eniterentur ſacerdotia, etenim magna 
negotia magnis adjutoribus egent (16). i. e. © Great men 
frequently employ perſons of merit to aid them 
in the 2 9 of their affairs; as the two 
Scipios acted with regard to the two Lzlius's, 
whom they equalled on all occaſions to themſelves: 
as the divine Auguſtus did M. Agrippa, and chiefly 
Statilius Taurus, after him. And altho' their fa- 
milies were but newly raiſed, they nevertheleſs 
were often appointed Conſuls, had ſeveral tri- 
umphs decreed them, and made a figure in diffe- 
rent degrees of the Prieſthood : for great affairs 
require great aſſiſtants.” This paſſage, and ſome 
others of the like kind, furniſhed a moſt beautiful 
varniſh or gilding to the panegyriſts of Cardinal 
Richelieu and Cardinal Mazarin. But they changed 
their note, and employed other maxims, after the 
death of the latter, as I have obſerved in another 
lace (17). I muſt not omit a reflection of la Mothe 
le Vayer. He is blamed, ſays he (18), and that with 
great ' reaſon, for having . . . beſtowed ridiculous elogi- 
ums, not only on Tiberius, but even on Sejanus his fa- 
wourite, whoſe merit he exhibits twice, as being one of 
the principal and moſt wirtuous perſonages the Republic 
of Rome could boaſt of. Now what did he do in this, but 
awhat will happen, in all probability, to all thoſe who 


cc 


cc 


ing Hiſtorians, p. Hall take up the pen, with a reſolution of publiſhing the 


194- 


(19) La Mothe 
le Vayer, in the 
treatiſe concern- 
ing Hiſtorians, p. 
193, 194. Tom. 
3. edit. la mo. 
What he ſays 
concerning the 
travels of Pater- 
culus, is in chap- 


101. book 2. 


(20) Ibid. p. 197. 


hiftory of their own times ? his is a juſt reflection. It 
is ſcarce poſſible for an Author to be ſincere, when 
he writes of Princes in their life-time, or in that of 
their ſons. 

[D] He wrote a very curious epitome of the Roman 
Hiſtory.) The beginning of it is Joſt. It was a ge- 
neral idea of antient times. La Mothe le Vayer was 
not miſtaken in what I ſhall here ſubjoin (19). 
„The remembrance of the countries he had ſeen, 
when a Military Tribune, and travelling through 
the provinces of "Thrace, Macedon, Achaia, Aſia 
Minor, other countries ſtill more to the Eaſt, and 
eſpecially on both ſhores of Pontus, Euxinus, fur- 
niſhed him a great number of very agreeable 
ideas. Hence we may judge, that had he wrote 
that entire and extenſive hittory, which he promi- 
ſes ſo often, we ſhould have therein read a great 
number of very conſiderable particulars, as related 
by him who had been an eye-witneſs of, and 
partly aſſiſtant in them. In the little that ſtill re- 
mains of this, in which he gives nothing but by 
way of epitome, we nevertheleſs find therein a 
great number of particulars, which are ſo much the 
more valuable, as this is the only place where they 
occur, occalioned either by the filence of other 
Hiſtorians, or by the ſo common loſs, that of part 
of their productions. The ſtyle of Velleius Pa- 
terculus 1s highly worthy of the age in which he 
lived, that being ſtill the age of beautiful lan- 
guage. He excells particularly, when he cenſures 
or applauds thoſe whom he writes of; all which 
he does in ſuch beautiful terms, and ſuch delicate 
expreſlions, that the like are not met with in a- 
ny other Hiſtorian or Author (20). We 
do not meet with a greater purity of diction in 
any of the Latin Authors, nor more worthy of the 
ages of Auguſtus and Tiberius.“ Is it not very 
ſtrange, that a work which ſo well deſerved to be 
preſerved with the utmoſt care, and of which, on 
account of its ſhortneſs, many copies might eaſily 
have been taken, had like to have been loſt ? It 1s 
affirmed, that Morbac's manuſcript, from which 
Rhenanus publiſhed the firſt edition of this Author 


* 
* 
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K ill of Germanicus [E]. 
that there was an Annaliſt of Rome named Cneius Velleius [ FJ, as Glandorpius ſuppoſes. 
1 


It is a miſtake to aſſert, 
ſhall 


(21), was the only copy in the world (22). Farther, 
it is obſerved, that no antient Author, except Priſ- 
cian, has ſpoke of Paterculus (23) However, the 
moderns have done infinitely more juſtice to him. 
They have publiſhed his works ſeveral times with 
Notes or Commentaries. It has been tranſlated into 
French. Mr. Doujat publiſhed one edition of it, in 
uſum Delphini, anno 1679 ; and, to make his work a 
continued hiſtory, he ſupplied whatever was wanting 
in Paterculus. I ſay nothing in particular, either of 
Lipſius's edition at Leyden 1591, 8vo, nor of that of 
Sckegkius at Frankfort 1602, 12mo, of that of Ge- 
rard Voſſius at Leyden 1639, 12mo ; nor of that of 
Boeclerus at Straſburg 1642, 8vo; nor of the edition 
Variorum at Leyden 1653, 8vo, nor of many others. 
I ſhall only obſerve, that the Annales Velltiani of 
Dogdrwell, prefixed to the Oxford edition 1693, form 
a noble piece of Literature, which exhibit a 2 
ous knowledge of antiquity. It is to be obſerved, 
that Paterculus wrote this work the year of Rome 
782 (24), in the 16th year of the reign of Tiberius 


25). 
755 I is thought that he did not ſeruple to fpeak ill 
Germanicus.) A learned Critic will not allow this ; 
e aſſerting that the following paſſage, Q quidem 
tempore ut pleraque ignave Germanicus (26), is not cor- 
rect, and that we muſt read grave for ignave. He 
grounds his opinion on reaſons which a to me 
{ſolid (27) ; for it is certain that Paterculus, in other 
— has beſtowed elogiums on Germanicus (28). 
owever this be, the injuſtice, with which he pal- 
liates the paſhons of Tiberius, a manifeſt- 
ly by his affecting to paſs ſo lightly over the ſhi n- 
ing actions of Germanicus, and even to ſuppreſs 
the greateſt part of them, and to ſully the glory of 
Agrippina, and of thoſe who were obnoxious to the 
Emperor. Lipſius has thus cenſured him for this. 
Ex antiguis bilem mihi etiam movet Vellejus Paterculus. 
LElium Sejanum omnibus virtutibus accumulat, & guaſi 
in theatro plena manu dilaudat. Os hiftorici! at nos 
eum ſcimus natum & exſtinttum exitio generis humani. 
Liviam Auguflam, poſi multas laudes, diis quam homi- 
nibus fimiliorem feminam concludit. Jam de Tiberio, 
flagitium fit fi uſquam aliter quam ut de F ove immortali 
loguatur. Hæc liber & ingenuus animus qui ferat ? Con- 
tra ut Germanici Ceſaris wirtutes ubique callide diſſimu- 
lat? Ut Agrippinam, & quibus aliis infenſior Tiberius 
credebatur, oblique premit? Quid multa? Non aliquid 
im mancipium aulæ agit. Dices, in tuta illis tempori- 
us veritas fuit. Fateor. Sed wera ſcribere fi non li- 
cuit, falſa non debuit, 
i. e. Velleius Paterculus, among the antients, fires 
« me with indignation. He exhibits Sejanus as a 
man adorned with the whole circle of Virtues, 
and applauds him, as in a theatre, in the higheſt 
manner. What a front muſt this Hiſtorian have ! 
But we know that he came into the world, and 
died, to the deſtruction of mankind. After be- 
ſtowing many elogiums on Livia Auguſta, he ends 
with ſaying, that ſhe was a woman who reſembled 
the Gods more than mortals. With regard to Tibe- 
rius, he looks upon it a crime, to ſpeak of him in 
any other terms than of an immortal Jove. But 
what man of a ſincere and ingenuous mind could 
bear this ? On the other fide, how artfully does he 
every where conceal the virtues of Germanicus Cæ- 
ſar ? How inſidiouſly does he endeavour to ruin 
Agrippina, and others, for whom Tiberius was 
ſuppoſed to harbour an averſion ? To ſay all in a 
word, he acts no other part than that of a court- 
ſlave. But you will ſay, it was not ſafe to ſpeak 
truth in thoſe times; I confeſs this: but if he was 
afraid of writing the truth, he ought not to have 
— lies. No man is called to account for being 
“ ſilent.“ 
F] L is @ miſlake to aſſert, that there was an Au- 
naliſt of Rome named Cneius Velleius.] Glandorpius's 
words are as follow : Cneius Velltius, hiftoricus cujus 


2 male. 
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Nemo ſilentii cauſam reddit (29). (29) 


(21) At Baſil, 


anno 1520, 


face to the Pate 
culus, printed at 
Oxford 169 Js 


(23) Dodwell, 
Ann, Fell. num. 
30. 


bo ns 


(25) Idem, lib. 
2. Cap. 126, 


(26) Paterculus, 
lib, 2. cap. 225+ 


notes of Boecle- 
rus, on this paſ- 
ſage of Patercu · 
lus. 


(28) Paterculus, 
lib. 2. cap. 116, 


129 


Juſtus Lip- 
us, lib. 5. 
Epiſtol. Queſtion. 
Epiſt. 11. p. m. 
599, Tom- 1» 


it 


(30) Gland, 
On:maſt. P · $37, 


(3½ Voſſius, de 
Hi. Lat. lib. 1. 
cap. 8. P- 34 


31) Aul. Gelli- 
us, lib. 14 cap. 2. 


33) Glandorp. 
be p. 380. 


(34) We can- 
not find what 
Glandorpius 
means by this 
15 ; but whether 
he means the 
chapter- or book, 
he is miſtaken. 


(#) Patin, Let- 
ter 293, p. 861. 
Tom. 3. Gene- 
va edit. 169 1. 


* He was born 
the 6th of Au- 
guſt, 1602. 
From the rem- 
on the Paris edit. 
of Bayle's Dict. 


vol. 4. p. 970. 


(1) Patin, Letter 
293. P- Ms $61, 


PAT 


I ſhall animadvert on ſome errors of Moreri [G]. 


Annales citantur apud Gellium lib. 18. cap. 12. quo tem- 
pore in repub. vixerit, non comperi (30). i. e. Cneius 
« Vellius, the Hiſtorian, whoſe Annals are cited in 
Aulus Gellius, book 18. chap. 12. I have not 
found in what time of the Commonwealth he 
« lived.” In this part of Aulus Gellius, of Henry 
Stephens's edition, Cr. Vellius in Annalibus. Here then 
is one error of Glandorpius, Velleius for Yellius. And 
another is this, he ſhould have read in Aulus Gellius, 
Gellius and not Vellius; for he doubtleſs cites the 
ſame author there as he cited in chapter 13. book 8. 
and chap. 21. of book 13. under the name of Cz. 
Gellius : 22 (31) ſays, that Glandorpius has con- 
jectured, that, inſtead of Cu. Vellius, we are to read 
Cn. Gellius, in chap. 12. book 18. of Aulus Gellius; 
but the above cited words of Glandorpius ſhew evi- 
dently that this is a falſity. Had Voſſius ſaid that, 
according to Glandorpius's conjectures, Gellius the 
Annaliſt is the ſame perſon with Cneius Gellius, 
againſt whom Cato the Cenſor pleaded (32), he would 
have been very much in the right, for Glandorpius 
expreſſes himſelf as follows (33) : Fors idem eft anna- 
lium ſcriptor cujus librum 2. citat Gellius 13, capite 21 
& 15 (34). Now there EE here which relates 
to the paſſage, where it is Cx. Vellius in Henry Ste- 
phens's edition. 

[G] I hall animadvert on ſome errors of Moreri.) I. 
The Moderns are in doubt very much, ſays he, whe- 
ther his firſt name was Caius, Marcus, or Publius. This 
is not a good phraſe; it leading the reader to 
ſuppoſe, that Paterculus was firſt called by one of 
theſe names, and that he afterwards laid it aſide to 
aſſume another. This is very much practiſed by the 
Moderns : one of the French Chaplains of the 17th 
Century, gained great fame by the name of Count 
de Bouteville, and afterwards by that of Duke of 
Luxemburg. But nothing like this muſt be ſuppoſed 
of our hiſtorian, with regard to the name Caius or 


PATIN (GUT), Profeſſor of Phyſick in the Royal College of Paris, was a perſon 
See his Elogium prefixed to his Letters. 


of great wit and erudition, 
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Publius, &c. the Romans always preſerving thoſe 
kinds of names: in a word, Moreri ought to have 
ſaid prenomen, or the proper name, and not the f/f 
name. II. He ſhould not have aſſerted that Paterculus 
was of a family that came from Naples: where did he 
— wok - _ _ his atawvus was of Aſcu- 
um (35), and that the grandfather of this atawns 
was the chief man cms the people of Campania, ES 
Campanorum principis (36). He affirms in another 
place (37), that no man in Campania was ſuperior to ee 
his grandfather. There is not one thing particular in (37) Idem, Ibid. 
this place, concerning the city of Naples; and I am b. 76. See re- 
ſurprized that Dodwell ſhould ſay, that Paterculus's _- J. citat. 
grandfather was born in this city (38) ; for this can- lap 
not be inferred, becauſe this old man laid violent (38) Dodwell, :: 
hands upon himſelf, when he could not accompany 2 ag 
Tiberius at his leaving Naples. Doujat has commit- 1 3 
ted theſe two errors as well as Moreri (30), occaſioned ; 
probably by his tranſcribing from him: whenceave (39) Doujat, 
may infer, that a Dictionary writer has frequently nee wb —_ 
the honour of being conſulted and copied by perſons 33 af 
who know more than himſelf : ſo well — wee 
not to take the pains to collect materials, when th 
meet with collections of them ready at hand. III. 
Paterculus indeed ſucceeded his father in the com- 
mand of the Cavalry: Mifſus cum eo (Tiberio) præ- 
fetus equitum in Germaniam ſucceſſor officii patris mei 
(40) ; but then he did not ſucceed him before he had (40) Paterculus 
been a Military Tribune. He had already been lib. 2. cap. 104. 
Camp-Marſhal, Functum ante tribunatu caſtrorum (41), a 
a poſt ſuperior to that of a mere Tribune of the ſol- nne 
diers. IV. His father was not his Collegue in any (42) Idem, Ibid. 
— V. Magius Celer Velleianus was his cap. 115+ 
rother, and not his father. VI. It does not appear 
that he was Lieutenant-General under Tiberius, 22 — hong —— — 
armies of Germany and Hungary, but in Dalmatia (42). have ſaid mere- 
VII. And in this caſe his brother, who was abſent U- that bis bro- 


1 her had had the 
(43), could not be his collegue. — - 6 + th 


ing with Tibere- 


Theſe are ſo well 


known all over the world, that this circumſtance will be my excuſe for not expatiating 
on his merit. It will be ſufficient for me to obſerve, that the reader may be informed of 


it in the Preface above hinted at. 


It would ſhew too great a delicacy in any perſon, to 


be diſpleaſed at the Author of the Elogium in queſtion, for not giving the hiſtory of Guy 


Patin. 


This is the common way of thoſe who write Elogiums. 


They ſeldom or never 


take the pains to inform us of the place of a man's birth, nor ia what manner he raiſed 
himſelf ; and do not ſpeak of his actions, unleſs they relate in a diſtinguiſhed manner to 


the virtue for which they applaud him. 


It is therefore neceſſary that J inform my readers, 


that our Patin was born at Houdan in Bray, three Leagues from Beauvais (a), in 1602 “. (5) It is cid in 
He does not boaſt of his being well deſcended, he ſpeaking of his family much after the 2 


he died at ſeven- 


ſame manner as Horace does of his [4], He doubtleſs made his way into the world ty yearsof age, 


[4] He ſpeaks of his family much after the ſame 
manner as Horace does of his (a).] My Parents, 
« ſays he (1), were good honeſt people, whom I 
« would not have exchanged for others who are 
„ richer. Their picture is here before my eyes: 1 
« daily remember their virtue, and am extremely 
« glad that I was an eye-witneſs to the innocence of 
„their lives, which was wonderful. The inhabi- 
«« tants of cities, and particularly thoſe of Paris, do 
not lead ſuch lives. I now ſee nothing but vanity, 
«* cheating, and knavery. God reſerved us for a 
« fraudulent and dangerous age.” I will now hear 
what Horace ſaid of. his father : 


Purus & infons 
(Ut me collaudem) fi wiwvo, &charus amicis, 
Cauſa fuit pater his, qui macro pauper agello, 
Noluit in Flawi ludum me mittere magni. 


Nee timuit, fibi ne wvitio quis werteret, olim 

Si preeco parvas, aut ( ut fuit ipſe ) coattor 

Mercedes ſequerer : neque ego efſem queſius. Ob hoc 
nunc | 

Laus illi debetur, & a me gratia major. 

Nil me pamiteat ſanum patris hujus : eoque 

Nn, ut magna dolo fattum negat eſſe ſuo pars, 
Quad non ingenuos habeat claroſque parentes, 


- 


Vol. VIII. 


merely in 1672. 


Sic me defendam : longe mea diſcrepat iſtis 

Et vox ratio. Nam fi natura juberet 

A certis annis æuum remeare peractum, 

Atque alios legere ad faſlum, quoſcunque parentes 
Optaret fibi quiſque : meis contentus, honeſtos 
Faſcibus & ſellis nolim mibi ſumere E demens © 


Judicio wulgi (2). (2) Horat. Satyr. 


a - lib. 1. ver. 
That is, : 


« If innocent my life, if (to commend 
« Myſelf) I live belov'd by every friend : 
«+ I thank my father for't, for being poor, 
His farm but ſmall, the uſual ways forbore ; 
He did not ſend me to Sir Flavius ſchool 
Jo teach me arts, and make me great by rule. 
Nor did he fear the cenſuring world ſhould 
blame | 

« His high deſigns, or I be damn'd with ſhame. 
If after all his coſt I ſhould be made 
« A common cryer, or a meaner trade; 
Or elſe, as he himſelf, have poorly liv'd | 
« A mean exciſeman, nor ſhould I have griev'd : 
«« I owe more thanks, and more reſpect for this,) 
„ Nor ſhall I e're whatever fops adviſe, 5 
KRepent of ſuch a father if Pm wiſe. 

g | * Therefore 
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merely by the force of his genius 3 


» Pope , epiſt. 7. 
to Dr. Arbuth- 
not. Ad dit. by 
the Tranſl. 


PAT 


Therefore as others when they haughty ſcorn, 

« *Tawas not our fault we were not nobly born, 

« I do not ſay, nor mind thoſe meaner cares; 

« My words and thoughts are different far from 
theirs. 

For ſhould kind nature bid my ſoul retire, 

Go back to birth, and chooſe a noble fire, 

As great as thought could frame, or pride deſire; 

Content with thoſe I have, let others chooſe, 

« I wou'd the noble and the great refuſe : 

« And this is fooliſh, this a wild deſign 

« Pth Crowd's opinion.” 


«c 
«c 
46 
40 


CrEEcH. 


[How — a picture does Mr. Pope give of his 
parents 


Of gentle blood (part ſhed in honours cauſe, 
hile yet in Britain honour had applauſe ) 
Each parent ſprang « What fortune, pray? 
Their own, 
And better got than Beſtia's from the throne. 
Born to no pride, inheriting no ſtrife, 
Nor marrying diſcord in a noble wife, 
Stranger to civil and religious rage, 
The good man aua d innoxious thro his age : 
No courts he ſaau, no fuits would ever try, 
Nor dar'd an onth, nor hazarded a he.: 
Unlearn'd, he knew no ſchookman's ſubtile art, 
No language, but the language of the heart. 
By nature honeſt, by experience wiſe, 
Healthy by temp rance, and by exerciſe, 
His life, tho long, to ſickneſs paſt unknown, 
His death awas inſlant, and without a groan. 
ow me thus to live, and thus to die ! 


ſprung from Kings ſhall know leſs joy than 1 *.] 


$ («) It is true indeed, that in three yolumes of 
Gay Patin's letters, printed at Geneva in 1691, we 
do not meet with any particular in them, concerning 
his family, which does not very well correſpond with 
the idea which Bayle gives here of it ; but this learn- 
ed man might have Fund in Anthony Loiſel's tracts, 
a note of Claude Joly, which would have given him 
a more advantageous idea of Patin's family; and in-. 
formed him that this famous Phyſician was not the firſt 
who diſtinguiſhed himſelf in it. Here follows the note 
in queſtion. It explains a place in the alphabetical 
Index of antient perſons, mentioned in Anthony 
Loiſel's dialogue concerning the Advocates of Paris, 
Sc. © Mr. Joux PaTin, after ſpending ſome years 
« at the Bar of the Parliament of Paris, withdrew 
« to the city of Beauvais, the place of his birth, 
where he was appointed the King's Counſellor and 
Advocate in the Prefident Court, he there exer- 
ciſing both thoſe employments together, by virtue 
of an Arret of Parliament, paſt in his favour the 
15th of February 1588, as appears by the Confe- 
rences des Ordonnances, the laſt edition, printed in 
1641, Tom. I. p. 427. Book II. Tit. VI. Paragr. 
V. He exerciſes theſe two employments with 


* great conſtancy and reſolution, at the time that 


till, in 1605, he died of a 


„this city was prevailed upon to fide with the 
* Leaguers ; and therein maintained the King's au- 
e thority, with great ſkill, and with all the fidelity 
* that can be required in a man of probity and ho- 
„ nour ; till at laſt, being perſecuted by the factions 
of the Mayor Godin, and the Lieutenant General 
called Nicholas, who were the two chief ring- 
leaders of the League in Beauvais, as he was ſpeak- 
ing to the people, according to the duty of his of- 
fiee, and exhorting them to keep the n ee 
he owed to King Henry IV. he narrowly eſcaped 
being ſtoned by the ſecret practices of theſe two 
arch-leaguers; ſo that he was forced to leave the 
« city, and to retire to the King his maſter, where 
he met with ſupport, upon the recommendation of 
« Mr. de Frefnes-Forget, Secretary of State. He 
« at laſt was reftored to his two employments, when 
« the City returned to the allegiance, due to his Ma- 
«« jeſty ; and there adinjnifire? juſtice with reputation, 

uinſey, at his return 
« from a journey to Fontaine- * whither he had 
« been ſent on a commiſſion, in the name of the city, 
« to the King. He uſed to be frequently employed 


and I was informed by a perſon whoſe veracity cannot 


be 


on ſuch commiſſions, as well on account of his 
employment of King's Advocate, as becauſe of 
his eloquence, and his great knowledge in hiſ- 
tory-and politicks. When he was forced, by the 
wild havock made by the Leaguers, to leave Beau- 
vais, his houſe was plundered, on which ſad occa- 
ſion his excellent books were loſt ; books for which 
he had an eſtimable value, and regretted all his 
life-time. He left but one daughter, Frances Pa- 
tin. He was uncle to Francis Patin, Advocate in 
Parliament, who was the father of Mr. Guy Patin, 
Doctor, Regent, and Dean of the Faculty (of Phy- 
fick) in Paris, who informed me of the above- 
« mentioned particulars, and alſo communicated to 
me an epigram written in praiſe of his great uncle 
« in queſtion, printed 77 libeth Epigrammatum wvario- 
rum ad amicos pro Aeniis per Petrum Geuſſainvil- 
lum, Montfortenſem, pro anno 1574, printed at Paris, 
apud Dionyſium a Prato 1574, 


A D DOM. 
« Joannem PaTin, BELLOvacun, 
Facundiſſimum in ſupremo Pariſienſi Senatu Patronum. 


cc 


cc 


1 * 


Cum tu facundas ſolitus nunc ire per artes, 

* Elogium & mirum creſcat in ore tus : 
Canſidicumque bonum fic te Polyhymnia reddit, 
*« Omnes ut ſuperes viribus eloquit : 

Sic tua Muſa mihi quæ dam incrementa dediſſet, 
* Ditior & Crafo redderer arte ſua : 

Sed quia nummorum non extat plena crumena, 
Pre nummis tribuit Carmina miſſa tibi (3). 


The Senſe is, 
1 O 
Mr. Joun Parix of Beavvars, 
A very eloquent Advocate in the Parliament of Paris. 


cc 


cc 


* Whilſt you're in arts of eloquence employ'd, 

From your ſweet tongue the periods flow har- 
«© monious. 

* By fam'd Polyhymnia taught the pleader's art, 

* You all excel, and ſhine with brighteſt luſtre. 

Had but your Muſe indulg'd to me a ſmile, 

I'd vie in riches with the Lydian Cræſus. 

* But ſince my purſe few golden pieces boaſts, 

Accept, dear friend, this tribute of my verſe.” 


To this I will add a paſſage ftill more curious, 
and which it was not poſſible for Bayle to have an 
knowledge of, ſince it is tranſcribed from a boo 
that was not printed till ſome years after his death. 
The work I mean, is, A new Collection of Letters of the 
late Mr. Guy Patin, taken from the Study of Mr. Charles 
Spon, prune at Amſterdam by Steenhouwer and 
Uytwerf, 1718, in two volumes, 12mo. A work 
that was publiſhed in too careleſs a manner ; and 
where the proper names, in particular, are often 
greatly diſguiſed. Patin there ſpeaks as follows con- 
cerning his family.“ You deſire to be informed 
of ſome particulars concerning my family, after 
having acquainted me with yours. This, for your 
ſake, I'll do with great freedom and pleaſure. 
Not to mention that, without boaſting, ab/it janctan- 
tia verbo, you deſire a thing which twenty other 
people have aſked before, moſt of whom were ne- 
vertheleſs but little acquainted with me, except by 
letter. Imagining here was no harm in this, and 
taking it kindly from them, I informed them of 
what you will juſt. now read. I was born in a 
village at three leagues diſtance from Beauvais in 
Picardy, named Houdan, the third Barony of the 
county. of Clermont in Beauvaiſis. The moſt an- 
tient perſon of my family I could diſcover, was 
Noel Patin, who lived in. the ſame pariſh above 
300 years before, whoſe family has continued 
down to me. Some of his deſcendants withdrew 
to cities, and. ſome of them were Notaries in 
Beauvais, and Woollen-drapers in Paris; ſome 
embraced a military life, and others continued in 
the country. My grandfather, whoſe name I 
bear, had a brother, Counſellor in the. Preſidial- 
Court, and the King's Advocate in Beauvais, he 
being a man of. vaſt erudition, and his memory 

«K. was 
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(-) Mr. DRE- be called in queſtion, that he was corrector in a printing- houſe (c). It would be no eaf 


LINCOU RT, 


Profeſſor of Phy- matter to determine, whether it were better that the Letters extant of his had been di- 


formed me of 
this, 


*« was greatly venerated by my father. My grand- 
„father was a ſoldier, as all were in thoſe martial 
„ times. My late father went through a courſe of 
«« ſtudies, to qualify himſelf to be an Advocate in 
„ this place, and was admitted there in 1588, a 
« week before the barricadoes of Paris, after having 
« ſtudied at Orleans and Bourges, under the late 
- «© Meff. Fournier and Cujas. He would have ſettled 
all his life in Paris, had not the death of Henry 
III. and the ſiege of Paris which followed it, pre- 
«« vented him. in 1590, he was taken priſoner by 
the Leaguers, and could not be ranſomed under 
« the ſum of four hundred livres, which was to be 
« paid down; a ſum that is not very conſiderable 
in theſe days, but was ſo in that age, and particu- 
« larly in time of war, and in the country. My late 
« grandmother told me, that to make up this ſum, 
« which was collected in ſeveral places, ſhe was forced 
to pawn her wedding-rings, and her filver girdle 
„with pendants, to a gold{mith in Beauvais, at a 
« high intereſt ; which I have often heard her relate 
« with tears, and deteſting the calamity of thoſe times, 
„ The chief Nobleman of our country, obſerving 
<« that my father, who was a handſome young man, 
« ſpoke admirably well, and was no ways inclined 
« to vice, might be of ſervice to him, found means 
« to keep him in his family, in order to make uſe of 
„ him in his affairs, annuente avs meo, imo urgente, 
« j. e. my grandfather conſenting, nay preſſing 
« him to it,” and to engage him the more, and keep 
him in that country, he got him the moſt advanta- 
«« geous match in it ; and prevailed with him to mar- 
« ry, by fair promiſes which he never performed, 
« my late mother, whoſe name was Clara Maneſſier, 
«« deſcended from a worthy antient family in Amiens. 
«© My late father's name was Francis Patin, an honeſt 
«« man, if ever there was one in the world. Were 
« all people like him, there would not be any occaſi- 
« on br Notaries. He uſed to come every year to 
« Paris, upon his maſter's buſineſs, and had great cre- 
« dit in that city. I have there found a conſiderable 
«© number of friends, with whom I was not acquainted 
* in any manner, who were exceedingly kind to me 
upon his account; which has made me regret him 
« ſtill more, a thouſand and a thouſand times. From 
« this marriage ſprung ſeven children adhuc ſupenſti- 
« tes (ſtill living ;) two ſons, of whom I am the eldeſt, 
« anda brother who is in Holland. The five daugh- 
« ters are all married ; and inherited all my mother's 
«« eſtate, which being divided into five parts, were 
«« portions ſufficient for each. My brother and I had 
« the paternal eſtate, which, when remitted hither, 
does not produce an hundred crowns a year; but 
« thoſe honeſt worthy people could not —5 this, they 
having lived, like the antients, moribus antiquis, 
« free from avarice and ambition. The only miſ- 
« fortune of my late father was, his having had to 
« do with an ungrateful covetous maſter, with whom 
„he got nothing, notwithſtanding he had ſerved 
« him, ina very painful way, for almoſt thirty years. 
« His concern for his having left Paris, and ſettling 
« in the country, on the ſpecious promiſes of a No- 
« bleman, qui nimium attendebat ad rem ſuum, (who 
« was too ſolicitous for his own intereſt,) made him 
« form a reſolution, when I was but a child, to give 
« me ſuch an education, as might qualify me to be 
« an Advocate here ; ſaying, that living in the coun- 
« try was quite unprofitable ; that it was people's 
« intereſt to go and reſide in cities; and uſed frequent- 
c ly to repeat the following remark of the wiſe man, 
= Labor ultorum affliget eos qui neſciunt in urbem per- 
« gere, i. e. (The toil of fools, will afflict thoſe 
„ who do not go and live in towns ;) for which rea- 
« ſon he uſed to make me read aloud, 'when I was but 
« a child, Plutarch's lives, and taught me a graceful 
« way of reading. In this view, he ſent me, when 
« but nine years of age, to the great ſchool in Beau- 
« vais; and afterwards ſent me to the great ſchool or 
college of Boncourt in Paris, where I was a boarder 
« two years, and went through a courſe of philoſo- 
„ phical ſtudies. Some time after the Nobility, to 


- 


fic at Leyd-n,in- geſted by their Author, for the publick ; than to have been written in a careleſs manner, 


for 


* 
* 


reward him in a way that might be no expence to 
them, would have given him a benefice for me. 
which I flatly refuſed, proteſting abſolutely, that I 
would never be a prieſt: (benedichus Deus, qui mibi 
lam mentem immiſit in tenera adhuc ætate. (I bleſs 
the Lord for inſpiring me with ſuch a reſolution in 
* ſo tender an age.) My late father, who thought 

there was ſomething good and ingenious in this 
refuſal, was not very angry with me upon that ac- 
count; but my mother was exaſperated at me upon 
that account for five years, ſaying, that I refuſed 
the recompence for the long ſervices which my 
father had done for the Noblemen in queſtion ; 
but no other reward was to be had. Providence 
aſſiſted me: I ſpent five years without once ſeeing 
her, or going to our houſe. In this interval, 1 
got acquainted with a man who adviſed me to turn 
«« Phyſician in Paris: for this purpoſe I ſtudied very 
hard from the year 1622 till 1624, when I was 
admitted here; and then my parents were recon-' 
ciled ; and gave me what money they could, to 
enable me to take my degree, and purchaſe books. 
Five years after, duvi axorem (I married,) and ſhall 
inherit (in right of my wife,) an eſtate worth twen- 
ty thouſand crowns, as ſoon as her father and mo- 
ther, who are very old, ſhall have left the world; 
not to mention a ſiſter, who has no children, and 
is very rich. Providence has bleſſed my marriage 
with four ſons, wiz. Robert, Charles, Peter, and 
Francis. Anmon etatis attegi 41. (I am now one 
and forty,) with more practice than merit in my 
* profeſſion, and with leſs health than would be re- 
« quiſite for me, quam potiſſimum labefatarunt vigiliæ 
« juges & elucubrationes nofturng, a quibus etiam nec- 
dum abſtineo, ſed hoc erat in fatis ; (which has been 
* chiefly impaired by continual watchings, and noc- 
* turnal ſtudies, which I do not refrain from even 
* at this time; but ſuch was my fate.) This, me- 
thinks, is what you requeſted of me, and perhaps 


much more. Excuſe my importunity and prolix- 


N = : PN Guy Patin' 
ity in re tam wilt & tam exigua (4), (in ſo trifling a (9) uy Charke 


ſubject, and of ſo little importance.)” He ſays Spon, Lecter 18, 
ſomewhere elſe, in the letters in queſtion (5), that he Tom. 1. p. 78, 
was pretty nearly related to the Preſident Miron, Inten- 79» S0, S. 
dant of Languedoc, and that his wife was ſecond couſin (5) Ibid. p. 196 
to this Preſident's daughter. and 214. 
As Bayle has ſpoke only of Guy Patin's letters, 1 
ſhall here give a catalogue of his other works, ex- 
tracted from Merklin's Findeniu renovatus. It con- 
tains the following books. De waletudine tuenda per 
wvivendi normam, uſumque legitimum rerum ad bene ſa- 
lubriterque vivendum neceſſariarum. Extat p. 341. Me- 
dici officiofs a Philb. Guiberto editi, Pariſiis, apud Vid. 
Th. Popingue, 1649, 8vo. Note in Nicolai Ellain Trac- 
tatum de Peſie. Ibidem, p. 485. Note in Galeni Li- 
brum de Sanguinis miſſione. Ibid. p. 538. Quaſtio de 
Sobrietate. Pariſiis, 1644, 4to. Et Medici officioft, p. 
446. An totus homo natura fit morbus. Ibid. 1944, 
4to. Extat etiam cum D. D. Virorum Epiſtolis & Re- 
Jponſis cum medicis, tum Philoſophicis Roteradami, apud 
Rudolphum à Nuyſſel, 1665, in 4to. Caſpari Hoff- 
manni Apologiam pro Galeno edidit. Lugduni apud Lau- 
rentium Aniſſon, 1666, in 4to. (6). I ſhall add two . = 
articles not mentioned by this Author, viz. the La- Are 
tin tranſlations of divers treatiſes of Andrew du Lau- agu: p. 396. 
rens, inſerted in the Latin edition of the works of . 
this Phyſician, printed at Paris in 1627, 4to. under 
the direction of Guy Patin (7) ; and a Latin Treatiſe (5) See the ram 
De Elepbantiaſi, mentioned by him in one of his let- 151 b 
ters to Charles Spon (8). The firſt of theſe works cle LAUREN S. 
had been printed ſeparately at Paris in * in (8) Patin 's Le 
12mo, with the following title; Traité de la Con- 95 X > Hoa 2 
ferwation de la Sante par un bon regime & ligitime Uſage Tom. 2. p. 115. 
des choſes requiſes pour bien & ſainement wire, i.e. © A 
« Treatiſe ſhewing how health may be preſerved, 
« by a proper regimen, and a fit uſe of ſuch things 
as conduce to well and healthy living.” I ſhall 
here tranſcribe the judgment which Patin himſelf has 
formed: of this treatiſe; I wonder who: could tell you, 
ſays he (9), that I was the Author of the little book 
concerning the preſervation of health, annexed ta the 
| _ Charitable 


(9) Ibids Tom, 1. 
p. 90, 91. 
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may be 


Charitable Phyſician. I i no aways worthy your peru- 
fal. J formerly wrote it at the requeſt of the worthy 
charitable Phyfician himſelf, Mr. Guybert, from whom T 
received the Doctor's cap. defired me to make it as 
much for the uſe of the common people as poſſible, in order 
that it might be annexed to his book, It does not deſerve 
that you ſhould throw away any time upon it. It 
ever I have any leiſure, I will endeavour to retouch the 
the treatiſe in queſtion, and to put it into a little better 
condition than it is at preſent : and, in the mean time, 
beg you would be fo good as not to inform any perſam that 
it is a compoſition of mine, for 1 really am aſhamed of it. 
Rem. CriT. 

B] Whether it wvere better that the letters extant of 
his had been defigned, by their author, for the publick, 
than to have been wwritten . . . . for the particular uſe of 
thoſe to whom they were ſent.) There are ſo few 
« good letters, and ſo many bad ones, by the con- 
- feſſion of Bayle himſelf, that there is no room to 
« doubt but that it were better they had never been 
« printed, &c. See, on this ſubject, the Bibliothegque 
du Richelet, where I alſo have examined the ac- 
e cuſation of Atheiſm, falſely imputed to Patin, 
From the rem. &c, .] Had he deſigned them for publick 
to the Paris edit. view, he would have filled them with learning; 
8 24 with accurate obſervations on the hiſtory of the 
col. * 97 5. learned, and on their works; he having an excel- 

lent memory, a great compaſs of reading, and a fine 

library. He would not have publiſhed particulars 
imperfectly enquired into; and as they preſented 

themſelves to his imagination; in a word, we ſhould 

have found fewer falſities in his work ; but then we 

ſhould not have ſeen his wit and genius painted in 

their natural colours; we ſhould not have met with 

ſo many curious incidents, nor ſo many lively bold 

touches, which are ſo diverting, and ſuggelt ſolid 

refletions. Some ſele& letters of his were pub- 

liſhed at Geneva in 1683, which were reprinted 

ſoon after in Holland. The quick fale they met 

with, encouraged a Bookſeller of Geneva to pub- 

liſh thoſe which had been rejected at the firſt im- 

preſſion ; accordingly he added them to the former; 

and, by this means, gave a collection in three vo- 

lumes, anno 1691 («). This edition was counterfeited 

in Holland a little atter. It were better it had been 
counterfeited in Germany ; becauſe the German 
Bookſellers have the laudable cuſtom of getting good 

indexes added to the books they reprint, and no work 

ever wanted one more than that in queſtion, The 

public ſoon diſcovered that ſome falſities are inſerted 

in it. Here follows the 2 paſſed upon it by 

the Author of Nouvelles de Republique des Lettres. 

It may be proper to inform the Reader, that all 

« the witty ſayings, or incidents related by him, 

« are not true. In ſome there appears a horrid ma- 

« lice and a ſurprizing boldneſs, in endeavouring to 

« give a criminal turn to every thing. We ſhould 
bo greatly in the wrong, to give credit to the par- 
« ticulars hinted at, becauſe they are printed. All 

« we can gather from them is, that Mr. Patin wrote 

« them to a friend, as particulars he had heard from 

other people; and in purſuance of the cuſtom he 

had long obſerved, of correſponding with him by 

letter, in the ſame manner as if they had been taking 

a walk together. It is well known that men, in 

«« converſation, talk as ſoon of a report that is cur- 

(10) Nouvelles © Tent in town, though it be not true, as of any 
de la Republ. des piece of news that is true. And when this hap- 
Lettres, April * pens to be the caſe with regard to men of a ſaty- 


4684. art. 2- P. „ rical temper, as it muſt be confeſſed Patin was, 


m. 115, 116. 6 


ſuch perſons publiſh more induſtriouſly ſuch parti- 
(11) Menagiana, © culars as are diſadvantageous to others, than others 
p. 279, of the © which give praiſe (10).” Menage forms the ſame 
firſt Dutch edit. judgment of them. Guy Patin's Letters abound 

with falfties. Mr. Bigot and I took notice of a great 
(12) p. 248 C nam ſuch. Mr. Patin was no ways cautious in what 


4. he wrote ; and prejudice made him give credit to a thou- 


(z) See the Pre- fand things which were not true (11). See the Aa 


Yactto Patin's Eruditorum, for May 1648 (12). We are promiſed 


letters, edit, of Guy Patin's Latin Letters, with a beautiful and learned 


1691. Ehgium, written by Mr. Theveneau, @ Phyſician of 
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for the particular uſe of thoſe to whom they were ſent [B]: but what judgment ſoever $22 gh 
— on this occaſion, I am ſure it will be owned, that the __ of them is 


of advantage to the publick. The letters indeed are extremely injurious to 
they repreſent as a city infected with a moſt horrid corruption C]; and filled with 


aris, which 
wretches 


Newers (13). 

y (a) The new Menagiana, Tom. II. p. 223. and 
Tom. III. p. 413. of the Paris edition, cites theſe 
letters as from an edition printed in five volumes at 
leaſt, which I had never — of; the two paſſages 
cited from which are not found either in the edition 
in three volumes of 1691, nor in the following of 
1692, in two volumes. By the way, in both theſe 
editions a very curious letter is omitted, concerning 
ſome errors which G. Patin had remarked in Thua- 
nus's Hiſtory, This letter dated the 4th of February 
1672, is the 137th in the Rotterdam edition in one 
volume 12mo. 1689. Rem. Car. 

[C] His /etters are extremely injurious to Paris, aubich 
they repreſent as a city infefted with a moſi horrid cor- 
ruption.] It would be endleſs ſhould we collect all 
the complaints which have been made on this head ; 
for which reaſon I will confine myſelf to the obſer- 
vations he makes on the crimes of ſuch lewd women 
as deſtroy their children. © Mademoiſelle de Guer- 
* chi's death makes a great noiſe here. The mid- 
wife had been impriſoned in the Chatelet, whence 
* ſhe has been removed to the Conciergerie “ by a # The priſons 
rule of Court. The Pariſh Prieſt of St. Euſtache belonging to the 
* refuſed the above-mentioned Lady Chriſtian burial, Parliament of 
It is reported that her body was carried to the n 7 — 
Hotel de Conde, and there put into lime, to con- 1 
* ſume it the ſooner ; and prevent its being known, 
in caſe a ſearch ſhould be made. The midwife has 
« madea tolerable defence hitherto, but aliz admove- 
« buntur machine, aliæ artes adbibebuntur ad eruendum 
derum; but other engines will be ſet to work, and 
other methods employed in order to extort the 
truth. I am of opinion that ſhe will be put to 
the torture. The Vicar-Generals and + Peniten- + Penitentiary 
tiaries have complained to the firſt Preſident, that, is a Prieſt who is 
within a twelvemonth, ſix hundred women have impowered by the 
<«« confeſſed their having killed and deſtroyed their ny _ 
fruit; and that they have taken particular notice 4 7 e 
* of this, on the report which had been made to him. Rem. 
them (14).” Since I have begun to ſpeak of this the Trand.] 
adventure, I muſt relate the conſequences of it (15). (14) Patin, La- 
A Libel is publiſhed here conſiſting of eight pages in 4to. ty 18 4, 2 
(16), by which it is proved, that the crime of which 22 June 1660. 
Dame Conſtantin the midwife was lately charged See p. 113, of 
with, is only a ſequel of the doctrine of the Jeſuits ; Tom. 2. 
and alſo to undeceive ſuch women as ſuffer themſelves (15) Ibid. 185. 
to be impoſed on by this error, upon pretence that the p. 119, of the 
Fathers in queſtion teach it in their books. 7 is /aid ſame Tome. 
that the midwife makes a very good defence. She owns (16) It was burnt 
that Madam Ae Guerchi died at her houſe, but that He by the Hangman 
did not give her any potion : that ſhe came to her houſe at La Croix du 
very fick, and died there, making dreadful outcries : Tir — 12 1555 : 
that ſhe had heard of a certain potion, which that Lady 1 pol 
had talen: but that ſhe did not knyw what it was, nor tin, Letter 190, 
noho had prepared it.. (17). Dame Conſtantin the p. 142, 143. 
midwife is ſtill confined in the Chatelet : ſhe is to be exa- 1 
mined to morrow. N. and le Large have been ſubper na d, (17) * OY 
to come there and anſwer, as to the facts of the depoſition 1. 2 
they have made, an ut ibi fatis cedat pudore carceris, 
& metu lethalis ſupplicii confecta? Ve are told that 
ſhe makes à good defence, and that there are not ſufficient 
proofs againſt her to condemn her to die; but ſome monitions 
are expetted, which are to be publiſhed in all the pariſhes 
of the city and ſuburbs of Paris. Others ſay that (he 
will be cleared, and that perſons of the greateſt figure 
have made ſtrong intereſt for her. Nevertheleſs it is 
thought that ſhe deſerves death, and more than death; (18) Ibid. Lee. 
and that were he to be hanged, ſhe would not die inno- 188. dated 19 
cent. It is ſaid that her houſe was a publick brothel ; July, 1660. b. 
and that a great number o frumpets uſed to go and lie in 136. 
there, vel abortum ure, © or to procure abortions , X's | 
9 (18). edneſday the 14th of F ub, Dame Juſtice * = 
Conftantin, the midwife, was ſentenced, in the Chatelet, to the Parlia 
to be hanged and ſtrangled, after having been put to the liament of Pari. 
torture, whence he appealed, and have been removed to Rem. by th: 
the Conciergerie. It is thought the next week the — Trandl.] 
tence will be confirmed at la Tournelle .. * (19, T7 
midwife is ſtill in priſon 3 it is reported that it Nil be 3B - -_ x 
only for the next week, and that the Attorney General 144. 
appeals againſt her from her ſentence a minima ; that 05 45 
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wretches who, after uſing their endeavours to people the world, ſtrive afterwards to peo- 
ple 


will give in his opinion, which will be vere again 

her Nas he — be burnt alive ey prod 2 

her accomplices. In fine, he informs his friend, in a let- 
(20) The 194th, ter dated the 16th of Auguſt 1660 (20), that Dame 
. 162 of Tom. Conſtantin was hanged : * Damnata fuit laguco infe- 
N « lix ohſletrix & ſuffocata, in good company at 
* A public foun- © la Croix du Tiroir * (21) We have ſeen the con- 
tain, over which Cluſion of the Tragedy, both with to the 
a croſs ſtood, in midwife, and the Lady delivered; but let us now 
Paris, agg. fee part of the Preliminaries concerning the letter. 
the Tranſl) I do not warrant them to be true: and if they hap- 
(21) I believe the Pen to be falſe, the writer cited by me muſt anſwer 
is hinted at by for it (22). * Duke de Joyeuſe made his addreſſes 
Abbe Marolles, “ to Mademoiſelle de Guerchi, companion of Made- 
in the paſſage « moiſelle du Pons (23), who ſoon ſacrificed him 
which will be „ to the Commander de Jars, of the houſe of Ro- 


OR % chechouard ..... . (24). She left the Commander 
Compare this de Jars for Jeannin de Caſtille, the Treaſurer ; 


with the Memoirs e and behaved with ſo little 
of Chavagnac, p. 60 
m. 210. 


diſcretion that the 
n baniſhed her the Court. Notwithſtanding 
« this, Duke de Vitry made his addreſſes to her; 
(22) Galanteries © and treated her with as much reſpect as if ſhe had 
der Rois de « always lived chaſtly, though, at that time, ſhe 
France, Tom- « had had four or five children by different men. She 
2 5 = % was again with child, and the Duke would have 
: % had her delivered before her time, to ſave her 

(24) That is to © tation, which he did not ſuppoſe to be ſo far 
fay, that ſhe was © loft as it really was. In vain ſhe declared, that it 
Maid of Honour dc would be a prodigious pleaſure for her to have 
—— 2 of © this pledge of his — : he was abſolutely deter- 
po" 5 « mined to make her deſtroy the fruit of their 
« amours; and, for this purpoſe, ſent to her one 

(24) Galanteries « Conſtantin a midwife, who would have forced the 
dey Roi: de « child out of her, but ſhe died in the operation, 
* Tom. 2. « and Conſtantin was hanged. Duke de Vitry was 
5 « inconſolable for her death; and reſpected her 
« memory to ſuch a degree, that he afterwards had 

an intrigue with a common proſtitute, becauſe ſhe 

« was like her. This woman growing rich by the 

« Duke's munificence to her, married afterwards 

« Marquis de Goudron, a younger brother of the 

« family of Gamache.” [Henault the Poet was 

ſuppoſed to have Mademoitelle Guerchi in view, 

+ See the cloſe (though the truth of this is very much doubted . 
- rem. E of when he wrote . Sonnet on an Embrio "I 

article HE- As this Sonnet is looked upon as a very fine one, 

NAULT [NJ been celebrated by ſo * 8 many in- 
es See the whole accurate copies of it are printed, I ſhall tranſcribe it 
Rem. [A] of the here from the little volume of Henault's works, it 


« Ve! nimium inſani funeſlum pignus amoric, 
Vicbima ve nimium, inſani fungſta pudoris. 
« Temperet à meritis, fine, mens fibi conſcia penis. 
E nihilique finu, quo te ſcelerata recondo, 

« Et ſeelera, & ſeelerum horrorem non ingere matri. 


« Fata per adverſos tua ſunt diſtracta tyrannos. 
« Te vita donavit amor, nolente pudore. 


Te witd nolente pudor ſpoliavit amore 


This Sonnet having been tranſcribed by ſome of 
our Engliſh writers ; and no one having given it in 
Engliſh, an imitation is attempted hereunder. 


O thou, whoſe eyes were chſed in death's pale night, 
Eer fate reveal'd thee to my aking fight ! 

7 fomething ! by no ſtandard fixt ; 

Frail ſpan, of naught and of exiſtence mixt: 
Embrio! imperfect as my tort'ring thought : 

Sad outcaſt of exiflence and of naught. 


Thou, «who from guilty Love receiv\dft thy frame: 
Whom guilty honour kills, to hide her ſhame. 

Dire off-ſpring, form'd by love's too pleaſing power ; 
Honour's dire victim in a luckleſs hour. 


Seften the pangs which till revenge thy doom; 
or, from the dark abyſs of nature's womb, 
Where back Toe caft thee, let revolving time 

Call up paſt ſcenes to aggravate my crime. 


Two adverſe tyrants ruÞd thy wayward fate 

( Thyſelf the ſacrifice to their fierce hate. . 
Love, ſpite of honour"s diftates gave thee breath : 
Honour, in ſpite of love, pronounc'd thy death F.] 


Theſe citations do not carry me ſo far from my 
ſubjects as might be imagined ; they exhibiting proofs 
of the text of this * or at leaſt, confirm the re- 
lation of Guy Patin. Beſides, I ſhall not value the 
being cenſured for giving too long citations, provi- 
ded I do but ſave a conſiderable number of my Rea- 
ders the diſſatisfaction of being inſtructed only by 
halves; or the trouble of ſearching the ſequel of 
things, by turning over a variety of books. But 
however this be, here follows a quotation, which bears 
a nearer relation to Patin's narrative. 

Thuanus relates, that in 1557, a law was enacted, 
ſentencing to death, as guilty of parricide, all wo- 
men who ſhould conceal their pregnancy or delivery, 
and that ſhould not produce certificates concerning the 
condition in which their child was born; in caſe 
there was any proof of its having been buried with- 
out the requiſite ceremonies, and unbaptized. Ea /- 
ge ſancitum, ut que graviditatem partumve celaſſet ne- 


que alterutrius teflationem aut de edito faxtu ſeu vivo ſeu 


rticle H I I 
. NAULT. being rarely met with. 
«<SONNET. 
« Toy qui meurs avant que de naitre, 
« Aſſemblage confus de Pttre & du niant, 
« Trifte Avorton, informe Enfant, 
« Rebut du Neant & de tre. 
« Toy que amour fit par un Crime, 
Et que Phonneur defait par un crime @ ſon tour. 
 « Funefle Ouvrage de Þ Amour, 
„% De Phonneur funefte victrime. 
„% Donne fin aux remors par qui tu He vange ; 
« Et du fond du Neant ou je tay replonge, 
« Nentretiens point Phorreur dont ma faute eft ſuivie. 
« Deux Tyrans oppoſez ont decide ton ſort. 
- « L'amour malgre Phonneur ta fuit donne la vie. 
DivER 4 wa = Lhonneur malgri Pamour te fait donner la mort T. 
Par le Fi | 
D, Here — oo There being alſo a Latin tranſlation of the above- 
nault). p.2379, mentioned Sonnet, (probably by Henault himſelf ) 
3 printed in his works, it may not be improper to add 


it here. 


« Tu, qui necdum ortus, cadis ipſo in limine vitæ, 
«« Mixta gerens nibili, & nature infignia moles, 
« Informis triſti fartus ſucciſus abortu : 

« Nature, & nibib, fatis male creditus infans. 


« Tu, quem inſanus amor furtivo crimi ne fonxit, 
AQuem pudor inſanus furtivo crimine mactat, 


retur, 1 judicum ſemper additum eft, 


curionibus coram popu 


mortuo proferret, fi eum lawacro juſtiſve exſequiarum pri- 
wvatum probationibus conſtaret, de illa tanquam parricidii 
rea ultimum ſupplicium ſumeretur (2 $) ; 


this crime in queſtion was puni 


IST 


* Ibid. p. 238. 


+ Ad dit. by the 
J. Lockman, Tranſk 


From that time (25) Thuan. lib. 
ed with greater ſe- 19- p- 395. ad 


verity than any; and, that no perſon might plead ig- an. 1557. 


norance, the Judges always cauſed it to be inſerted 
in the ſentence of condemnation, that the ordinance 
ſhould be publiſhed by ſourd of trumpet, in all 
cities where there are courts of juſtice ; and that the 
Pariſh-Prieſts ſhould 
feſtival days, in all towns and villages (26). Never- 
theleſs, this crime continued to be more common than 
any other; for Thuanus declares, that there were ve- 
ry few weeks, in which the Judges of criminal mat- 
ters in Paris did not try one or more women charg- 
ed with the crime in queſtion ; ſo mighty is the 
power of ſhame, ſince it prevails, in a fearful ſex, 
over the fears of a gallows, and the remorſe of con- 
ſcience. In nullum crimen ab eo tempore ſeverius win- 
dicatum fuit. Ac ne qua ignorantiæ e er ætexe- 

ut lex in in- 
ferioribus tribunalibus palam & per plateas urbium publica 
præconis ace promulgaretur, & per oppida ac pagos d 
diebus feſtis recitaretur. Nibil. 
ominus nullum frequentius crimen etiam hodie eſt, nec 


| ulla 
Aaa 


publiſh it from their pulpits, on 


(26) See thecloſe 
ot the rem. [ZE]. 
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talibus copnoſcit, una plureſove tam ; 
8 adeo malus * in ver ecundo & im- 
potenti ſexu ſupplicii terrorem, & quod omni corports * 
(27) Thuan. Hb. grawvins eff, conſcientiæ morſus vincit (27). It wi be 
19. p- 395+ ad to relate the occaſion of enacting this law. 
5 Notice had been given that ſeveral women, to pre- 
ſerve themſelves — infamy, uſed to kill their il- 

dren after their delivery; and throw them into the 

river, or the neceſſary-houſe ; or buried them in un- 

conſecrated ground, without initiating them into the 

Chriſtian church by baptiſm. Such as were proſe- 

cuted for this crime, uſed to alledge to the Judges, 

that ſhame would not permit them to make a diſco- 

very of their ancy ; and that, contrary to their de- 

fire, their children were ſtill- born. By this means 

they got off clear, there not being any witneſſes to 

prove the contrary; and moſt of the Judges uſed to 

give it as their opinion, that they ought to be put 

to the torture. If they bore it, without confeſſing 

that they had deſtroyed their children, they were ac- 

uitted from all farther puniſhment. It was thought, 

t impunity increaſed the wickedneſs in queſtion ; 

and therefore a very ſevere law was ſolicited, and 

obtained; but though it was executed with great ſe- 

verity, ſtill the evil was not healed. Let us hear 

(28) Idem, ibid. Thuanus (28) : Altera lex in fpectem ſevera, fed qua 
impiis & abominandis parricidiis, que antea impunita, 
nunc etiam poſt legem conditam nimis frequentia ſunt, 
pana conflituta eft, poſtulante Senatu * 3 


(29) We ſhall Non. Martias. Fæminæ, que wiros non habebant, ubi 
obſerve, in the ex furtivo complexu conceperant, malo pudore territæ ute- 
remark {D] ro celato ad extremum partus fere enecabant, geminato 
hereunder, that 


ef ſcelere fame conſulere ſe exiſtimantes, & enecatos aut in 

r feerquilinium ſeu profluentem abjiciebant, aut loco profano 

very great anti- 4175 perdebant, atque ita neceſſaria a7 lavacri 

quity. See the relligione ac ſepulturæ honore privabant. Quod fi quando 

Commentators ye; in judicium deduceretur, pudorem, quominus culpam 

on Miautivs Fe- confeſſe eſſent, caufſate mortuos ſe enixas dicebant, & 

lix, in Edjtione 3 hind nibus debit 8 

Ouzeliana, on ita deficientibus aliunde probation us debitam inh 

the following ſceleri parnam effugiebant. Nam judicum in hujuſmodi 

words. Sunt que cauffis incertæ pierumque erant & vagabantur ſententiæ, 

in 25 5 G _ cum ad mortem alii tanti criminis reas 1 alli, 

I p epius accidebat, toribus ad miſericordiam ani- 

ers — — 233 xs; Bot fubjiciendas cenſerent, ut vi- 

tinguant, & par- <waſne an mortuos faxtus enixe (ent ex ipſarum confeſſione 

ricidium factant conſtaret; quam fi obſtinato animo ferrent, liberæ dimitte- 
antequam Pai bantur (29). 

_ This very ſtrongly corroborates ſome of the doc- 

A COMPARI- trines of the Author of the Thoughts of Comets (30). 

va _—_ For what man, after having read the abovemention- 

———— ed paſſage of Thuanus, would preſume to deny, that 

that of the point the ideas, with regard to the point of honour, are not 

of honours the ſtrongeſt bank which could be thrown up, to ſtop 

the flood of incontinency ? Who would dare to affirm, 

that, in general, the laws of religion are more ef- 

fectual, or as effectual a remedy as that in queſtion ? 

If religion had a greater aſcendant over women, than 

the point of honour, would ſo great a number of them 

deſtroy their children ? Is not this a more cruel and 

barbarous murder, than to Kill an antient man in 

ſome wood or foreſt ? Can any crime be more horrid, 

and more repugnant to nature, than that of the wick- 

ed mothers in queſtion ? They are perſuaded that, in 

deſtroying the fruit of their womb, they commit a 

rricide ; that it is more deteſtable, in the eye of 

eaven, than the action of thoſe who rob and 

murder on the high-way. Befides, moſt of thoſe 

kinted at by Thuanus and Patin, are alſo perſuaded, 

. that they deprive their children of eternal life ; and 

that they caſt them into Limbus, where they muſt be 

deprived of the fight of God to all eternity. This 

rſuafion aggravates their crime to ſuch a degree as 

is inexprefſible. Nevertheleſs, they perpetrate it in 

contempt of God, and in ſpite of the religion they 

profeſs ; and this merely, that they may not loſe their 

ſhare of worldly honour: this honour, therefore, 

muſt have a greater aſcendant over them, than the 

inſtinct of conſcience, and all divine laws. It is 

even ſtronger than the fear of death; for, after the 

ſevere law mentioned by Thuanus, they ran the ha- 

zard of being put to death, and there was great pro- 

bability of their being puniſhed for it ; and ne- 

vertheleſs this law, though very often put in exe- 

cution, was to no effect; theſe murders being 

as frequent as ever. What argument can be brought 

to prove in a ſtronger manner the power of the 


punctilio of honour, and the mighty aſcendant 


(30) See articles 
162 and 163 of 
Penſees ſur les 
Cometes, 


PAT 


ulla fere feptimana, abit, quin in claſſt, — — 


it has over us? Will one deny, that this puncti- 
lio alone would be {| afficient to refain fone! "anon 
within thoſe limits, in which we ſee it confined ? It 
is not its buſineſs to prevent hidden crimes ; this is 
the buſineſs of conſcience : but when thoſe hidden 
crimes draw after them ſuch conſequences as are 
with great difficulty concealed from the public, it is 
of great power, in order to prevent them. Such is 
the incontinence of a woman who has no huſband. 
It will be to no purpoſe to ſay, that the art of pro- 
curing abortions is brought almoſt to perfection; and 
that if we except that of curing venereal diſtempers, 
there is none, which a wretched induſtry, excited by 
the wants of numberleſs multitudes of people, has im- 

roved more than this; for it cannot be denied, 

ut that the conſequences I am ſpeaking of, are very 
perplexing. How many women, after lahouring under 
difhiculties, and having been under the greateſt tortures 
of mind, and after taking a great many drugs, could yet 
not prevent their crime from coming to the know- 
ledge of the world? Murther does not always hide it; 
it ſometimes making it more infamous and fatal, be- 
cauſe of the puniſhment which accompanies it; ſo 
that if a violent paſſion, and furious tranſport of na- 
tural diſpoſition, do not entirely take away the uſe 
of reaſon, women will never expoſe themſelves to 
inconvenient and dangerous conſequences, like thoſe 
in queſtion, Hence we may conclude, that fince 
Thuanus and Patin declare that a great number of 
women break through this barrier, the fair ſex muſt (31) See Penſee 
be tortured in a violent manner (31). The Reader fur les Comets, 
will particularly obſerve, that they ſpeak only of articles 162, 
ſuch as deſtroy the fruit of their womb. If the con- 163. 
feſſors would give us a liſt of ſuch as uſe precautions 
ſtill earlier, and before the ſoul is come into the bo- 
dy, they would not confine themſelves to ſix hun- 
dred in ſuch a city of Paris, which, by the account 
of the moſt unprejudiced travellers, is not ſo immer- 
ſed in lewdnefs, as moſt capitals in the weſtern part of 
the world. By the way, theſe immature or anti- 
cipated abortions are a real parricide, in the opinion 

good Caſuiſts. Read the following paſſage 
from Tertullian. Nobis dero homicidio ſemel interdicto, 
etiam conceptum utero, dum adhuc ſanguis in hominem deli- 
batur, difſokvere non licet : bomicide feflinatio eft probi- 
bere naſci, nec refert natam quis eripiat animam, an Apologet. cap. 9. 
naſcentem diſturbet : homo eft 2 qui eft futurus ; etiam Patin s Letters, 
fructus omnis jam in FP — % (32). i. e.“ Murther 188, p. 137, 
being once forbidden, we are not allowed to de- dtes him. What 
« ſtroy the fcetus, though uninformed in the womb. ty tar uf 
It is haſtening of murther to hinder the birth: fame Tenullan 
and it is the ſame to take away life when already de Anime, cap. 
formed, or whilſt it is only forming. That is 25, is not to the 
„ man which would be man; and all fruit is al- Purpoſe. 
ready in the ſeed.” Guy Patin had pointed out this 
paige to the Lieutenant-Criminal, at the time of 
. Conſtantine's trial. 

I remember to have heard this queſtion put, whe- 
ther, in order to prevent ſuch women as have not 
the gift of continency, from committing ſo many 
crimes, and to ſave the State ſo many ſubjects, of 
which it is deprived, it were not neceſſary to leſſen 


(32) Tertull. i 


a little the aſcendant of the punctilio of honous ; 


that is, to decreaſe conſiderably the ſhame of an un- 
married woman who happens to be with child ; for 
it is obſerved that, in ſuch countries where people 
are not ſo delicate on this article, and where ſuch 
women as thoſe we are ſpeaking of eaſily get huſbands, 
and appear confidently in companies, abortions are 
vaſtly leſs frequent ; and the Judges are not ſo much 
employed in panting hath who deſtroy their chil- 
dren. A grave Gentleman immediately anſwered, 
and proved, by very good arguments, that the reme- 
dy would be worſe than the Tiſeaſe ; and that there is 
nothing which the State _ to preſerve with 
greater care, than the fear of diſhonour, when it is 
connected with criminal actions, as in the preſent 
caſe. For this reaſon, adds he, Magiſtrates ought 
to be extremely cautious of ſtigmatizing people. A 
man who has once loſt his reputation, caſts off the 
rein which kept him to his duty; and infamy is leſs 
dreaded, when we ſee it inflited every day. Da prin- 
cipio fi hanna in grande horrore gh infami, mentre ſi veg- 
= miſti tra gli altri Cittadini : ma con Paſſuefarſi a to 
rarli, pare, þ N di giorno in giorno fi allegeriſca la mac- 
chia, che quaſi al fine ſuaniſea in tutto, Ga vienſi a poco 
a poco à porre in uſo nella Cittd il rraſcurare Pinfamia, er- 
rore dogni altro piu grave, e pin pericalafe per il viver 
| | non 
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Civil. Per fins is Beth Paidar lilo 2 dichiards pub. 


Fredhhthte infitmi i rei, quanub It hota, tom cui fi ſgnνÄ 
nam fla priperna fer terrore degih ali. Perth, fe Blk 
Pinfamia naſce propriamente dalla operatione, di chi com- 
mette il misfatto ; nondimeno non bene manifeſia da tutti 
i diſcerne, finche publica dichiaratione non i fi aggiunga 
(33). i. e. Infamous Ir are at firſt looked up- 
« on with horror, whilff they are blended with the reſt 
« of the citizens; but by cuſtom iti tolerating them, the 
„ infamy ſeems to leſſen every day, and at laſt to va- 
« niſh quite _ In this manner, it becomes a 
practice, inſenſibly, to overlook infamy ; the great- 
« eſt and moſt dangerous error in ſociety. However, 
«« I think it prudent, to be flow in ſtigmatizin 


« guilty perſons publickly, when the ſtigma, wit 

« which they are x28" is not perpetual, ſtrike 
terror into others. Becauſe, though infamy re- 
t ſults properly from the action of him who - 


& trates a crime; nevertheleſs, it is not plainly diſ- 
covered by all, till a public declaration is added 
to it.“ But ſince I have ſaid ſo much on this ſub- 
ject, the Reader will give me leave to add a word 
or two more. If he is defirous of ut in the 

light, how Jonny ſuperior the aſcendant or 
power of the punctilio of honour is to that of 
conſcience, let him conſider one of the fix hun- 
dred women who had made away with her child. 
Religion diſſuaded them from it for a variety of rea- 
ſons. It ſuggeſted to them' the parricide, the eter- 
nal damnation of the child, the injuſtice of their de- 
ſign, and the neſs they ought to have made of 
their fault. They were deſirous of preſerving the re- 
putation of being virtuous women: now this was an 
unjuſt deſign, it was a theft, a mere uſurpation of a 
benefit which did not belong to them: it was even 
an uſurpation intended for à very bad uſe, to impoſe 
upon the public in general, and a huſband in par- 
ticular ; for they were defirous of being in a condi- 
tion to beſtow themſelves upon a man, as a chaſt, 
modeſt, and unblemiſhed maiden. The advantage 
they might have reaped from diſcovering their fault, 
was great, with re to their ſalvation ; they 
might have drawn from thence a thouſand arguments 
to turn them to humility and contrition. Vet no ſoon- 
er did the punctilio of honour appear, but it threw 
down this great number of batteries. Muſt we not 
therefore own, that it is a thouſand times ſtronger 
than conſcience. The Italian Author is ſtill on my 
ſide. Perd f dovera d giudicio mio aſſerire, che afſolu- 
tamente la religione fia più atta d render gli huomini 


giuſti, & inmcenti : ma che all' incontro per þo riſpetto - 


degli intereſſi, e per la ripugnanza degli affetti, i quali 
quaſi venti tontrarii, turbano il mare della vita civile, 
pi operi per la felicita Morale il zelo del Honore. Per- 
che gli huomini ſono pi fucili à moverſi d bene operare 
bo premio dell” Honore, & @ guardarſi dal mal fare 
per la macchia della infamia, che fi veggono innanzi a 
gli occhi, che per le promiſſe di premii, 0 pur di caſtighi 
futuri, e lontani (34): i. e, © Yet it muſt, in my opi- 
« nion be owned, that religion is abſolutely the beſt 
« adapted to make men juſt and innocent; but, on 
e the other ſide, on account of ſelf-intereſt, and the 
« reluctance of the paſſions, which, like contra 
« winds, diſturb the ocean of civil life, the puncti- 
« lio of honour is moſt conducive to moral felicity. 
« Becauſe mankind are more perſuaded to do good, 
« 'from a motive of honour ; and to refrain from evil, 
« from a dread of infamy, which is preſent ro their 
eye, than from the promiſe of rewards, or dread 
« of puniſhments, which are future and far diſtant,” 
[ Bayle's long 2 comprehended in the 
« remarks C, D, E, F, is but a part of the proofs 
* he had collected, to 2 a paradox he was 
« mighty fond of, and which he has introduced in 
« ſeve aces in his Dictionary. This paradox is, 
« that religion has very little influence over the mo- 
« rals of men; and conſequently that, in a ſociety 
« conliſting wholly of Atheiſts, there neither would 
« be more moral evil nor leſs good, than in a ſo- 
ciety compoſed entirely of Chriſtians. It is to prove 


« this in part, that he inſiſts ſo ſtrongly in this ar- 
« ticle, that the point of honour is a thiuſand times 


« ' more, powerful than conſeience, to bridle incontinence 


in both ſexes. But though we ſhould' allow him 


all the facts he produces here, and that in particular 
relating to the fix hundred worn, whom he ſup- 
« poſes after (citat. 33.) deſtroyed the fruit of their 
« womb in the ſpace of a year, and that only in the 


« city of Park ; it will de impofſtble fi 
&« UHaw; from theſe particular inſtances, the follow- 
ing general conſequence, that he point of hund is 
« a thouſand times more poaberſul than conſcience. 
* I. We may juſtly object to him, that the very ſame 
year, and in the ſame city of Paris, a much greater 
- number of women had been prevailed upon, by 
by — views and motives of conſcience, not to 
« fwefve from their duty. This is a fact that no 
% man, who is not poſſeſſed with the moſt obſtinate 
« prefudfes, can deny. II. Bayle may be refuted by 
„ what he himfetf lays down. He ſuppoſes, after 
Patin, (citat. (14.) that the Vicar-Generals and Pe- 
% zitentiartes had complained to the firſt Prefident, that, 
% dbithiu a twelvenionth, fix hundred women had con- 
« fefſed their having killed and deflroyed their fruit. 
What had forced the ſix hundred women in queſ- 
tion to make this humiliating corifeſſion of their 
« crime; what but conſcience and religion ? Here 
then religion triumphs, in its turn, over the point 
of honour. But why had thefe fix hundred wo- 
«« then, whom their ordinary confeſſors refuſed to 
, abſolve, by referring them to the Penitentiaries, 
“ recourſe to penance, &c.? It was becauſe they 
„were conſcious of the enormity of their crimes ; 
« were terrified at the reflection on them; were 
« grieved for their having committed them; were 
deſirous of reconciling themſelves to Heaven, and 
* were in hopes that its grace would preſerve them 
from the Me guilt for the future, Sc. Since theſe 
** Circumſtances were known only by the ſecret" con- 
« feflion they, had made of them, their honour was 
*« conſequently ſkreened. Inſtead of theſe fix hun- 
„ dred women, (bad Chriſtians if you will, but ne: 
« vertheleſs Chriſtians and who kad not quite extin- 
“ gwſhed the ſentiments of religion) ſuppoſe,” ac- 
« cording to Bayle's ſyſtem, fix hundred atliciſtical 
** women, who were firmly perſuaded that there is no 
God, Paradife, nor el, and conſequently that a 
* concealed fin is an action merely indifferent, what, 
in this caſe, could have prompted them to repent ? 
« Biyle fays, (A little after citat. 30) Vat man, 
« after having read the above-mentioned paſſage of 
« Thuanus, would preſume to deny, that the id:as with 
« regard to the point of honour are not the frongeft bank 
« which could be thrown up, to flop the ld of inconti- 
nente, &c. ? In oppoſition to this, I ſay, that we 
may naturally conclude from the paſſage in queſ- 
tion of Thuanus, that the ideas with regard to the 
“ point of honour, were very weak in the women in 
1 es. Not one of them had been checked by 
* the point of honour, in their committing the firlt 
« crime. It is true indeed, that, after having com- 
« mitted the crime without having enough conſidered 
« the conſequences of it, an unexpected pregnancy 
“ prompted them to ſcreen their honour by a murder; 
« and that honour, in this particular caſe, prevailed 
« over conſcience. But it is reafoning very ill to ar- 
« gue from thence, that the ideas with regard to the 
« point , honour are the 
* thrown up, to flop the flood of incontinency. We may 
look upon it as a truth, that motives of religion 
« and conſcience prevent a thoufand impure actions, 
« but that the id, of the point of honour ſcarce pre- 
« vent one, | | 
„ Bayle himfelf, in the whole, cannot deny this. 
« He ſays, after citat. 31. I is not the buſineſs of the 
« point of honour to prevent hidden crimes ; this is the 
„ bufineſs of conſcience. The law of God forbids, not 
* only fornication, adulterv, and all other exterior 
« fins of this kind; but it alſo condemns all ſuch in- 
© ternal ſins as correſpond to them. All internal fins, 
« which are infinitely more numerous than externa 
ones, are out of the ſphere of the point of honour. 
The ſame may be affirmed of above three fourths 
and more of external ſins, as ofcula, tactus impudici, 
*« ollities, c. On the other ſide, there is no room to 
« doubt but there are millions of Chriſtian women 
« (by which I mean the whole ſex in general) who not 
« only refrain from actions, which, as Bayle ſays, 
«* draw after them ſuch conſequences as are" with great 
&* difficulty concealed from the publick ; bit who alſo are 
« ina conſtant diſpoſition of mind, not to conſent to 
« one impure deſire; and who would not give way, 
* ſpontaneouſly or upon reflection, merely to thoughts 
of an impure kind. It is clear as the ſun, that 
nothing but religion is able to produce and preſerve 
« women in ſuch a frame of mind, acne 
4 th 
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le Limbus [DJ. This will give me an opportunity of ſpeaking of an ordinance of 
„ enry II. (d), which was ſo very rigorous, that it might happen that a woman might 
þ ſuffer death, who was not guilty of deſtroying the fruit of her womb, - Hereunder is a 


« the on to evil, which is a fatal conſequence 
« of original ſin. Farther, nothing but religion can 
«« prompt women, who have been ong immerſed in 
« ouilt, to become converts. If we look narrowly 
« into the diſpoſitions of ſuch women as are the moſt 
« abandoned to evil, it will a that honour has 
no influence over them; but that the ſentiments 
« of religion, notwithſtanding the kind of hardened 
« States in which they live, are not quite extinguiſhed 
« in them. We ſcarce meet with one in a thouſand 
« of theſe women, who would willingly die in ſo 
« deplorable a condition ; and who do not hope, to 
« extricate themſelves from it one day or other, at 
« leaſt in their expiring moments. From all theſe 
t refletions it ſeems a clear demonſtration to me, 
that Bayle was influenced by prejudice more than by 
« good ſenſe, when he aſſerted, that the point of ho- 
« nour is the firongeſt bank which could be thrown up, 
o From the rem. to flop the flood of incontinence; and that it is a thou- 
tothe Paris edit. « ſand times flronger than conſcience, religion, Ic. *.” 
1 : _ [D] To people Limbus.] This does not require a 
e large Commentary after what the reader has peruſed 
above. I nevertheleſs will add a paſſage from Dre- 
92 — lincourt. One would imagine, ſays he, ſpeaking to 
Chriff's deſceen Miſſionaries (35), that ſome of the maſters of the ſchools 
into Hell, p. 309+ have really deſcended into the bowels of the earth, and 
edit. of 1664. Had very carefully diſcovered and wiewed all the lurking 
holes there. The opinion moſi commonly received amon 
® See Cardinal hem is , that there are four different places under t 
— of Pur- earth, or a deep place divided into four 3 They ſay 
gatory. that the loweſt place is hell, in which all the damned are ; 
where their bodies will be after the reſurrection, and 
(36) | — 6. Place neareft to hell is purgatory, where fouls are purged ; 
num. 57. relates but rather where they ſatisfy God's juſtice by their ſuf- 
this otherwiſe. ferings, They declare that here is the like fire, as well 
Myndum profec- , an intenſe heat in theſe two places; and that the only 
2 — difference is in the duration. They think that next to 
deret ificas purgatory, is the Limbus for ſuch children as die without 
portas & urbem the ſacrament (baptiſm) and that the fourth place is 
modicam, vir, the Limbus of the fathers, that is, the place where were 
: —_— — gathered together ſuch fouls of the juſt as died before the 
r ub, weftra . death of our Lord Fefus Chriſt. They declare that this 


fatur, i. e. e is empty at preſent, ſo that it is a houſe to let. 
E Diogenes ob- 3 to this Doctrine, the Limbus of little 
„ ſerving that children is become the veſtibule or porch of hell, 


« the city of 


„ Myndus was ſince Chriſt's aſcenſion ; for the Limbus of the fa-- 


« ſmall, and thers muſt be looked upon as nothing from that time. 
4% had magnifi= The ſame queſtion mi 4 — = aſked 7 this 
cent gates ; occaſion, as the cynical Philoſopher did, upon ſeein 

4 Is 2 4 t the entry to a dall houſe; Where is the houſe We 
40 — gates, 2 ing to this gate (36) ? The entry to this houſe being 
«« for fear your Very large. The frontiers of hell muſt neceſſarily be 
«« city ſhould go of a greater extent than the whole Kingdom, which 
„ out through is monſtrous. If we put together all the children 
""=_— who die unbaptiſed, whether they die after coming 
(37) Thatis, in into the world, or are loſt by a voluntary or invo- 
thoſe countries luntary miſcarriage, theſe will no doubt compoſe two 
where Polygamy thirds of mankind. The number of immature 
is allowed, the births would doubtleſs be ſurprizing, could we know 
8 nw it ; though we ſhould take in only ſuch as are vic- 
eee — 4 tims to the punctilio of honour, thoſe who fall a ſa- 
to prevent one crifice to jealouſly (37), and thoſe to effeminacy (38). 
another's bearing In all ages, the inhabitants of every part of the 
of children, earth have been concerned in this crime. This might 
(38) That is, be eaſily proved, but we will content ourſelves with 
that ſome marri- two teſtimonies. Conſider the following words of 


ed women, to uvenal. 
preſerve a gocd ) 


_ — Cum tot abortivis facundam Julia vubvam 
their fruit. It Solveret (39). 

is ſaid that ſome 

Caſuiſts aſſiſt That is, 


* « Himſelf the nue, =. 
| Sat. With impious drugs and potions did begwle 
_ The teeming Julia's womb, and thence did 
wreſt 
Crude births, that yet th' inceſtuous fire con- 
: feſs d. DRY DEN. 


And in another place, 


evhere all the devils will likewiſe be confined. That the 


remark, 


Sunt guas eunuchi imbelles, ac mollia ſemper 


= delectent, & defperatio barbe, 
t quod abortivo non g opus (40). (40) __ ye 
a + VET. 3 . 


That is, alſo ver. 593. 


There are who in ſoft Eunuchs place their bliſs, 
* To ſhun the ſcrubbing of a bearded kiſs, 
And ſcape abortion.” Dzyopex. 


[“ Bayle was ſo very intent upon carrying his 

int, and multiplying the number of immature 
« births, that he did not confider he gave a moſt 
* abſurd proof upon this occaſion. The number of 
« immature births, would doubtleſs, ſays he, be ſurprix- 
« ing, . . . . though we ſhould take in only ſuch, c. 
One of the proofs he gives of the following, in 
4 citat. 39. 


64 


* Sunt quas Eun uchi 
« Et quod abortive now oft opus, Sc. 

„What was Bayle thinking of when he quoted 

* ſuch inſtances as theſe, to prove the ſurprizing 

number there are of immature births + ?”] + Fromthe rem. 
Ovid had exclaimed againſt this grievous crime of the Paris edit. 


before Juvenal; and had even repreſented the dan- of Bayle's Di. 


ger to which thoſe who perpetrated it expoſed them- 8 P+ 970, 
lelves. 971, 


Quid juvat immunes belli ceſſare puellas, 
Nec fera peltatas agmina welle ſequi ; 
Si fine Marte ſuis patiuntur vulnera telis, 
Et cacas armant in ſua fata manus ? 


Hoc neque in Armeniis tigres fecere latebris : 
Perdere nec fetus auſa lena ſus. 

At tener faciunt, ſed non impune, paclle. 
Sæpe, ſuos utero quæ necat, ipſa perit. 

Iſa perit, ferturque toro reſoluta capillss : 
Et clamant, Merito, qui modocunque wvident (41). (41) Ovid, Amer, 


lib, , 
That is, * 


* What boots it that the fair are free from war, 
And what, that they're forbid the ſhield to bear; 

« Againſt themſelves if they new arms employ, 

* And madly with new wounds their lives deſtroy ? - 


The tygreſſes that haunt th'Armenian wood, 

Will ſpare their proper young, tho” pinch'd for 
food ; 

Nor will the Lybian lioneſſes ſlay. 

Their whelps ; but women are more fierce than 
they ; 

More — TOW to the tender fruit they bear, 

«« Nor nature's call, tho' loud ſhe cries, will hear. 

But righteous vengeance oft their crimes purſues, 

And they are loſt themſelves who would their 
children loſe ; 

The pois nous drugs with mortal juices fill 

6 Ls you, and undeſign'd themſelves they 

ill. 

„ 'Themſfelves upon the bier are breathleſs born, 

With hair tied, which was in ringlets worn, 

** Thro' weeping crowds, that on that corps 
attend, | | 

Well may they weep for their my end.” 


RYDEN, 


I have given other paſſages from this Poet in the 
remark 1 This furniſhes me with new proofs 
with regard to the point of honour. The methods 
employed at that time to deſtroy the child were of 
dangerous conſequence to the mother ; they often 
killed both ; and yet eu women choſe rather to 
run the riſk of loſing their lives than of loſing their 


4 | fame. 
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Imor, 
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(42) Horat, 04, 
li 


En, lib. 6. ver. 


(44) Bodin, De- 


Sorciers, Liv. 4. 


(45) Suppoſing 
begin . woman ſhall be 8 to have killed her child, 
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remark, upon this ſubject, of a famous Civilian [E]; and I will quote a paſſage from 
Henry Stephens, which informs us, among other particulars, that this very rigorous law 
was fatal to none but women ſervants [F]. Patin's letters in queſtion ſhew parcicularly 


fame. In this age; ſuch as ſtay too long, die ſome- 
times under the courſe, as Mademoiſele de Guerchi 
It is to be obſerved, that ſuch as do not make away 
with their children, make no noiſe whilſt they are 
delivering, unleſs they happen to be in a place, 
where they are not under any fear of loſing their 
character, by the diſcovery of the myſtery. This 
too is a freſh proof of the inconceivable power of 
the point of honour. It 1 * the effects of the 
ſharpeſt pangs in a tender ſex, which groans, weeps, 
and cries, for the mereſt trifles. 

A perſon one day ſaid to a miſſionary, you cannot 
ſay of Limbus, what the Poets uſed to ſay of Hell, 
that it is a ſmall houſe. 


Domus exilis Plutonia. 
That is, 
e Pluto's ſmall manſion.” 


He anſwered, Embrio's do not take up much room. 
But how many (was it replied to him) children of 
four or five years of age go to Limbus? Beſides, do 
not you know that Embrio's, and all children in ge- 
neral ſhall riſe grown men? As to that, replied he, 


do not trouble yourſelf ; the world is wide enough. 


the way, ſome perſons are of opinion that Vir- 


gil, who believed a Limbus, _ to have divided 


it into two parts. The one for children who die be- 
fore their birth ; the other for ſuch as die in their 
infancy. The number of the former is ſo very =_ 
that they would well deſerve (ſay theſe people) a 
claſs apart. Whence was it therefore that this great 
Poet did not take any notice of thoſe unhappy crea- 
tures ? 


Continud auditæ woces, vagitus & ingens, 
Infautumque anime flentes in limine | hors 

Dus dulcis witæ exfortes, & ab ubere raptos 
Abſlulit atra dies, & funere merſit acerbo (43). 


That is, 


« Firſt ſhrill laments, and tender cries are heard, 
The ghoſts of infants weeping in the door, 
« Whom of ſweet life abridg'd, and from the 
breaſt 
« Uiitimely ſnatch'd, the fatal day cut off, 
« And in a funeral immature involv'd.“ 
TRAPP. 


fE] Hereunder is a remark npon this ſubje#, by a 


famous Civilian.) He ſays, that the benefit and uti- 


lity of the laws ought not to be ſuſpended, upon pre- 
tence of ſome inconveniencies they may produce; 
and he quotes, on this occaſion, the ſaying of Cato, 
viz. that no law is convenient or advantageous to all 
perſons in general. Here follows Bodins's words (44). 
« I readily confeſs, that it were better to clear the 
« guilty, than to condemn the innocent: but then 
6 Fay, that he who is convicted by ſtrong preſump- 
tions, is not innocent; as that perſon who was 
« found with a bloody ſword near a perſon murdered, 
« no one being there but himſelf, and other con- 
« jectures which we remarked. For this reaſon, King 
« Henry II. made a very uſeful ed ict in this King- 
« dom, which was publiſhed and regiſtred the fourth 
« of March, in the year one thouſand five hundred 
« and fifty ſix (45) ; wherein he declares; that that 


% and be put to death, who has concealed her preg- 
« nancy and delivery, and if her child died with- 
« out baptiſm, and ſhe cannot produce witneſſes of 
« one or other of theſe things; nor ſhall they be be- 
« lieved who ſay that the child was ſtill-born : which 
« has ſince been put in practice by ſeveral decrees. . . 
« And nevertheleſs it may happen, that a woman, 
eto preſerve her honour, may conceal her pregnancy 
« and delivery; and that the child ſhe would have 


| © been glad to bring up, died as it was coming into 


Vol. VIII. 


+ 


18g 


that 


46 


the world; but foraſmuch as it was obſerved, that 
under the pretence that a child was ſtill· born, ſe- 

veral parricides were committed, it was prudently 
* reſolved, that ſuch a preſumption was ſuffic ent, 
* to ſentence to death the perſon impeached, in or- 
der to revenge the innocent blood. For we muſt 
not, becauſe of an inconvenience which does not 


«c 
cc 
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* and for this reaſon I gave it as my opinion, that a 


* woman of Muret, near Soiſſons, ſhould be ſen- 
p tenced to die, for having concealed her pregnancy 
in the month of May M.D.LXXVIII.” I know 
that the Author of the Flemiſh Haerlem Gazette, 


frequently happen, forbear to enact a good law *; * 7. 3& 4. 4. 
legib. F g. Sic 
Cato dicebat nu!.. 
lam ligem ſatis 


ad . commodam omni - 
and deliverance, and buried her child in a garden, 4 t. : 


8 not long ſince (46), under the article of (46) 1 believe it 
aris, that it had been ordered, that this edi& of s in 1698. 


Henry II. ſhould be revived in its former rigour, and 
be read on feſtival days, in all pariſh Churches. I 
cannot ſay whether the reſt of the Gazetteers have 
mentioned this ; but I do not remember to have 
found this piece of news either in the Mercure Poli- 
tique, or the Lettres Hiftoriques : and yet it might 
have ſuggeſted a great many refle&tions. [“ This 
< article with regard to the putting in force the edict 
« of Henry II. is true; and the ordinance is re- 


«« peated from time to time *. * From the rem. 
FF) A paſſage from Henry 5 . iſorms us, N — 

among other particulars, that this rigorous law was fatal of Bayle's Dict. 

to none but wwomen-ſervants.) As theſe other particu- Tom. 4. Pp. 971. 

lars may ſerve as a confirmation and ſupplement to | 

the preceding remarks, I am not contented with 

relating thoſe circumſtances which concern the im- 

punity of perſons of diſtinftion ; but have alſo an- 

nexed ſeveral incidents and notes which this writer 

gives us, before he obſerves that a reſpe&t was had 

to perſons, in the execution of the edi& of Henry II. 

The time, in which he wrote, ſhews pretty evidently, 

that he had an eye to the puniſhments which followed 

upon this ordinance. ith regard to ſuch women as 

murther their children, ſays he (47) - - the num (47) Henry Efti- 

ber is great, as well of thoſe who murther them enne, Apologie 

in the inſtant they are born, as of thoſe who exer- 4 Herodote, Live 
ciſe the like cruelty upon them, even before they .. ＋ 7 . 

come into the world And firſt ; as to the latter, . G 

© it is certain their wickedneſs is of great antiquity. gyg, CES 

For we find Phocylides, the Greek Poet, expreſsly 

commanding women to refrain from the commiſ- 

* ſion of ſuch actions. And Ovid, who alſo was a 

Heathen, reproaches a woman very ſeverely on 

that account, and at the ſame time adds ſeveral 

fine remonſtrances. We likewiſe find that Hippo- 

s crates, among other things, which he took an oath 

eto obſerve, places the following; viz. never to give 

« women any thing with which they may deſtro : 

« the fruit of . womb. Now 3 42 eee | 

« practiſed on two accounts: by ſome women, for obſerve that 

« fear it ſhould be known that they have been rob- Henry Stephens 

bed of their virgin- flower; or in general, for fear Ommits a conſi- 

they ſhould be diſcovered to have Hon engaged in age reg 

« an unlawful commerce, whether they are married applying thoſe 

* women or widows : by the reſt, for fear they twoverſes of O- 

e ſhould ſhorten the time of their youth (48), and vid, to ſuch mo- 


64 


« eſpecially for fear of what Ovid ſays :” _ = . [6l 
Fn: $K thet reaſons than 
% Scilicet ut careat rugarum crimine wventer, that of conceal» 
0 Sternetur pugnæ triſtis arena tuæ (49 ! ing their crime. 
| See citat. (56) 
That is, above, that this 


fear rugarum 
« The belly muſt be ſmooth, no wrinkle there, Us der of hel- 
To ſhock the lover's wanton glance appear. ing ſome corpo- 


His touch as well as ſight they fain would [Fl beauties, but 
leaſe, the fear of carry · 


« And the womb early of its burthen eaſe. —— — 
DRYDEN. of their having 
been with child. 
« Ahd as to what I ſaid concerning the ſhortning 


&« of youth, the ſame Poet declares this alſo ; (49) See citat · 


56) below. 
« Adde quod & partas fuciunt breviora juvente 
4 Tempora. | -— 
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PAT 


The Senſe is, 


Add too, that child-birth ſhortens the gay bloom 
of youth. | 


And, though we had not his teſtimony, we 
have daily — experience of this. I alſo have 
heard of ſome young gentlewomen, and even have 
„ known ſome, who Fa not ſcruple to wear buſks, 
to the deſtruction of the child they were going 
« with ; and, that they might not loſe the honour 
« of being genteelly ſhaped, made no conſcience to 
« deſtroy that, which ought to be as dear to them as 
life. For I ſpeak of thoſe very perſons who were 

« with child in a lawful way. As to thoſe who 
« murder their children as ſoon as they are delivered; 
„ throwing them, or cauſing them to be thrown 
% away, Ge convent of Nuns, not many years ſince, 
« might have furniſhed them with a good number 
« of examples to this purpoſe, (as well as of thoſe 
« who deſtroy them in the womb) even in Ponta- 
« nus's time, as is manifeſt from the following paſ- 
« ſage of this Author. Quad quidem execrationis ge- 
« nus maxime ſacerdotes attingit, que Deo wirginitatem 
« quum voverint, pollutis tamen wotis, rithque facerds- 
« tali perjuranter atque inceſiè contaminato, gravide 
« fate, ne ſeelus pateat, execrabiliori conantur ſcelere 
60 * prohibere ac corrigere : dum aut medicaminibus 
« adbibitis abortionem procurant, aut partum ſlatim ip- 
« ſum exanimant, terraque aut cloacis clam infodiunt. 
« j. e. © This crime, of a moſt execrable kind, is 
« committed chiefly by Nuns, who, though they 
« had devoted themſelves to Heaven by a perpetual 
« yow, yet breaking it; and profaning, in a perju- 
« rious and inceſtuous manner, the ſacerdotal Rite; 
and becoming pregnant, to ſcreen their wicked- 
«« neſs, they endeavour to conceal it. by perpetrating 


LY 


La 


« a ſtill more horrid crime: ſince, by taking medi- 


cines, they either procure abortions, or murder the 


babe immediately at its coming into the world, 


(50) Henry Ste- 
phens is miſtaken 
here ; for, in his 
time, the wicked- 
neſs of monaſte- 
ries, and the con- 
nivance of Con- 
feſſors, were not 
ſo flagrant as be- 
fore : the re- 
proaches of the 
Proteſtants ha- 
ving excited a 
Kind of ſhame in 
them, and put 
them, in ſome 
meaſure, upon 
their guard. 


(51) I don't un- 
det ſtand the rea- 
ton which Hen- 
ry Stephens gives 
in this place; for 
he either ſpeaks 
of ſuch Nuns as 
were turned Pro- 
teſtants, or of 
ſuch as were per · 
mitted, by the 
Pope, to marry ; 
and neither of 
theſe eircumſtan- 
ces ſeem adapted 
to prompt a Nun 
who is withchild 
to preſerve it; 
the declaring her 
pregnancy, is not 

way to pre- 
vail with the 
Pope to diſpenſe 
with her obſer- 
vation of her 
VOWS» 


(52) See the ar- 
ticle LAUNOI 
MATTHEW 
Z) 1m. [B], 
why ſervant- 
wenches are 
more liable to be 
debauched than o- 
ther women. 


« and then bury it privately, or throw it into a ne- 
« ceſlary-houſe. Now when I ſay that a conſidera- 
« ble number of theſe would have been found, ſome 
« years fince, I do not mean but that ſome might be 
« eaſily found at this time, if there were occaſion 
« for it, but that the number was then greater than at 
« preſent; as well becauſe there were more Nuns 
« then, as becauſe they were more afraid than at 
«« preſent of being diſhonoured ; and even of being 
« rebuked or corrected, in caſe they ſhould be con- 
« victed of playing a looſe game, their Father-Con- 
« feſſors not being ſo very ſevere (50) ; but, on the 
« contrary, they themſelves, on a proper occaſion, 
« would be forward enough to give a looſe to a cri- 
% minal paſſion. Beſides, as they ſee many, who 
were Nuns before, like themſelves, married pub- 
« lickly (51), and live happily ; this conſideration 
makes them more conſcientious than to think of per- 
« petrating ſuch murders. But it muſt be owned that 
« this 5 extends far beyond the Cloyſter, 
even to marriageable women who live with their 
parents, or —— the inſpection of their relations, 
« and even to women of good families, not to men- 
«* tion that many widows give a looſe that way. The 
« above-mentioned Pontanus has not concealed this 
« circumſtance, with regard to the women of his 
„time; he adding to Ge above-mentioned paſſage 
] quoted from him; Nec wero momſtroſa hac feritate 
„ ſacerdotes tantum, verumetiam vidue ac nubiles pu- 
ella ſplendifjimeque etiam fedantur familiæ. Servant- 
„ wenches have alſo played frequently at the game 
« in queſtion (52) ; and theſe, not thoſe we before 
« hinted at, generally fall victims to the ſecular 
arm, according to the proverb we before cited 
« from Juvenal : 


Dat weniam cerwis, vexat cenſura columbas. 


That is, 


« Yet theſe obnoxious men without remorſe, 
* Againſt our tribe will put the laws in force, 
Clip the dove's wing, and give the vulture 

courſe. D&rvDeN. 
“For I remember to have ſeen in Paris many ſer- 
« vant weuches (but of no other rank) hanged for this 
2 


« crime; and I remember particularly to have ſeen, 
« in the phyſic-ſchools, the ſkeleton of a ſervant- 
« wench, who had been hanged for the crime in queſ- 
tion, wiz. for throwing her child into a privy... 
* (53). Now, no perſons could know more of theſe 
« ſecrets than midwives, was it not the cuſtom at this 
time to go and fetch them from their houſes ; and 
after hoodwinking them, to take them to the 
* houſe of the woman who wants them; which wo- 
„ man is then maſked, or otherwiſe covered, for fear 
of being known by the midwives, whoſe eyes they 
then are obliged to uncover. (54). Many 
« Ladies, 8 in this age, have no need to go 
« ſuch lengths, * employing remedies to prevent 
conception.“ ere are ſome errors in this paſſage 
from the apology for Herodotus, as the Reader will 
ſee, if he takes the pains to read the notes I have 
thrown into the margin, which alone would ſuf— 
ficiently a — for my giving ſo long a quotation. 

The firſt paſſage of Ovid, cited by , Stephens 
(55), is from elegy 13, book 2. de Amnoribus, 2rd 

ews, that, in that age, a thing was commonly 
known in Rome, which an antient Apothecary, who 
had read a great number of books of Surgery and 
Phyſic, owned to me, he was wholly ignorant cf, till 
he had read a book lately publiſhed, which I lent 
him. He told me, when he returned it, that it had 
informed him of two very curious obſervations he had 
never heard of before ; and which relate to the indi- 
cations, whereby it may be known whether a woman 
has had children. 'The book in queſtion was writ by 
Mr. Lamy, a Phyſician of the _ of Paris, and 
his words are as follow (56). © This woman (57) 
had born children; and before we opened her, 
« or had the leaſt ſuſpicion of what we found, 
«« we diſcovered it by undoubted ſymptoms. Mrs. la 
Marche, chief Midwife of the Hote/-Dizu, was pre- 
«« {ent on that occaſion ; ſhe is extremely well ſkHled 
in her profeſſion, and ſhews great wit and ſagacity 
on all occaſions, I afked her opinion on a great 
« many particulars, concerning : a indications or 
marks of virginity ; and deſired her to inform me, 
how ſhe came to know at firſt ſight, that the woman 
we were going to open had born children; ſhe 
then pointed out to me the folds or wrinkles of the 
belly; and upon my obſerving, that the dropſy 
might have occaſioned theſe, or that her belly 
* might have ſwelled from other cauſes than her be- 
ing pregnant, and that theſe wrinkles might have 
remained; ſhe pointed out to me, and the reſt of 
the company, what the Midwives call among them- 
« ſelves e dechirement de la fourchette, which is the 
« rending the extreme of the loweſt part of the ori- 
„ fice towards the Anus, which always happens at 
the birth of a firſt child, and which is conſequently 
an infallible mark of a woman's having had a 
child.“ Of theſe two indications of child-birth, 
the former is infinitely more dreadful than the lat- 
ter, with regard to one who paſſes for a maid, 
and is betrothed to a man; for fle has great reaſon 


to believe, that her huſband will not find out the ſe- 


cond, and be under the ſtrongeſt apprehenſions of bi: 
diſcovering the former. This enables us to under- 
ſtand the verſes from Ovid, much better than by the 
Commentators ; and we evidently know the reaſon 
why the unmarried women among the Romans ex 
poſed themſelves to ſo dreadful a peril, to avoid the 
rugarum crimen, that the wrinkles in their bellics 
might not reveal their crime. "Theſe wrinkles were 
therefore much more dangerous than thoſe of the 
face; and there is no doubt but that the conſequen- 
ces of theſe are as well known in our age, as in that 
of Auguſtus ; and that this leaves a terrible uneafineſs 
even on the minds of ſuch perſons as have had Luci- 
na's (58) aſſiſtance, thou E. with the utmoſt ſecrecy. 
Their invocations, according to the form of prayer 
which was addreſſed to Laverna (59), | 


Labra movet, metuens audiri : Pulchra Lawerna 

Da mihi fallere, da juſtum fanitumgue widert : 

Nottem peccatis & fraudibus objice nubem (ho). 
That is, 


He murmurs ſoftly, to be heard afraid, 
* Good, good Lawerna, hear me, grant me aid 


For 


(53) Henri Eh- 
enne, A palopie, 
d Herodcte, p· 
225. 


(54) bid. p. 226. 


(55) Citat. (49 


above. 


(56) G. Lamy's 
Diſſertation a- 
gainſt the new 


* oprmon, that all + 


animals ſpring 


from an E, Þ» 


218 & ſeg. This 
Diſſertation was 
printed with 
ſome other trca- 
tiſes of the ſame 
Author, at Paris, 
1678, in 12mo, 


(57) That is, a 
woman who bad 
been anatomized, 


(53) The God- 
{s who prefided 
over child birth. 


(59) The God- 
dels who patro- 
niſed thefts, and 
ſuch attempts as 
people would 
have conce ed. 


(60) Horat. epiſc. 


16. lib, I, Ver- 
60. 
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that their Author's Creed was not clogged with many articles G, and that he behaved 
with great tenderneſs towards his children, This circumſtance alone js ſufficient to refute 


« Por ſuch a cheat, let all believe me good. 

Let me ſeem juſt and honeſt to the crowd, 

* And o'er my cheats and forgeries ſpread a 
cloud. CREECH. 


Their invocations, I ſay, though indulged in all 
reſpects, according to the intention of the above 
mentioned form off prayer, do not free their minds 
from the fears, with regard to the approaches of a 
bridegroom, who does not expect to find any folds or 
wrinkles ; and for this reaſon, they have recourſe to 
drugs as ſoon as poſſible. It was with juſt reaſon 
Henry Stephens ſuppoſed, that in his time many La- 

(61) Henri Eli. dies knew ſeveral remedies to prevent pregnancy (61). 
erne, Apolegie The antient Greeks and Romans were but novices in 
I Herodote, p. this wicked art, in compariſon of the people of the 
_ 16th century; and we are told, that the 17th century 
ſurpaſſes the 16th in that particular ; and yet they 
have put in practice the groſſeſt and moſt dangerous 
(62) Ovid. eleg. methods mentioned by Ovid (62). Read Abbe de 
14. lib- 3. Ar. Marolles's words on the following paſſage of Ovid: 


ver. 27» 
Feflra quid effaditis ſubjetis wiſcera telis / 
266 The ſenſe is, 
« Why, with ſharp darts, do you your entrails pierce ? 


(64) L' Abbe de © It is ſtrange (ſays he) (63), that ſo damnable an 
Marolles, rem- FN. invention ſhould have been practiſed ſo long ſince, 
„ and ſhould be revived in our time. A wicked woman, 
p. 269, 270, convicted of this abominable crime, after killing 

e the mother, thinking only to kill the child in her 


This book was 
printed in 1661» „ womb, has been puniſhed in an exem manner 


« for it at Paris, the ſame year that I wrote this 
* book.” How ingenious ſoever the ons may 


be, which are kept up by the point of honour, that 
maiden or widow, who may grant the Jait favour to 
a gallant, runs very riſks to this day ; for of- 
ten the remedies fail of a deſired effect: the ninth 
month comes thundering upon them, and this is the 
devil ; this 1s RY he moſt perplexing ſcene ; 


the 
On fileroit chamore ſans le rouiy, 
Mais quandftout bas faut apeller Lucine, 
De roſe alirs ne refle que Pepine (64). (61) Poefies de 
Madame des 
Fg The ſenſe is, —_— 
| 135. Amſt. edin. 
VERSES *® to Mr... .. D ONE | 
* It is in French 


% Now is the proper ſeaſon for advice, Balade, 2 parti- 
* guard from perils, rais'd by your bright cor ow of 
ary. in which the 
« A maid reſembles the fair-blooming bud, _ rhymes are dif- 
Which in few days, burſts forth a lovely roſe. Poſed after a cer- 
In its flow-budding ſtate, all men deſire it; R 


Each eye that ſees its beauties would enjoy them. 23 


But when once blown, by Sol's prolific ray, word Ballad, 

«« Deſpis'd by all, a morning ſees it wither, tho' always(l be- 
« And of the roſe, the thorn alone remains. 8 
„Thus when a lover, (the example tallies) ＋ maſt] the 


«« Exhibits, to a fair-one, guilty wiſhes ; 


« Unleſs ſhe flies, love foon becomes a ſun, 

And, ſure as fate, will raiſe her virgin-flower. 

Then, on ſwift wings, each balmy tranſport flies; 

_ Trampory which ſwell'd her melting breaſt with 
ride, 

And (hapleſs maiden,) prov'd her fatal ruin. 

« To now-declining love, contempt ſucceeds, 

« And, of the roſe, the thorn alone remains. 

No longer ſlumbers cloſe her weeping eyes; 

« But ſhould kind Morpheus plunge her ſoul in 


«« Startling, ſhe wakes, in terrors, from a dream, 

And her whole ſoul is ſorrow and repentance. 

“In wild deſpair, ſhe curſes now the cauſe 

Of her tumultuous woes, and deep would bury 

The tender ſecret, which (fond the) imagines 

« Her faithleſs wretch will blazon to the world. 

«« Conſcious of guilt, a whiſpering wakes her 
bluſhes : 

Of the bright roſe, the thorn alone remains. 


MESSAGE. 
« The fajthleſs ſports, beguilers of the fair, 


« In vain I cry, that liſtning to you's ruin; 
« For every virgin's boſom heaves with love. 
« Much ſooner theſe would ſpin unwater'd flax, 


for the truth of which I appeal to des Hou- 
lieres verſes. 
BALADE a Mademoiſelle D*. 
Ores eft temps de ous dummer conſeil 


Sur les perils ou beauté vous expoſe. 

Fille reſſemble @ ce bouton wermeil 
22 de jaurs an woit dewenir roſe, 
ant qu e bouton on voudroit en jauir, 

Nul ne de woit ſans defirs de rapune. 
Des gue Soleil Pa fait tpanouir, 

On wen tient conte, un matin le ruine, 
De roſe alors ne refle gue I chine. 
Lorſqu'un amant, Pexemple eft tout pareil, 
Fait voir defirs d quay pudeur 5 poſe, 
S. Pon ue fuit, Pamaur eft 4 Sole, 
Paint en dautez, par 9¹ eur eft echſe. 
Alors en 7 on ait 2 
Tranſports & | fains par qui u 
— — Selle, & ſe 27 2 a” 
Mepris ſuccede a Pamour qui dicline ; 

De roſe aloys ue reſie que Pepine. 

Plus de commerce avecgue te ſammeil, 

Ou ſi par fois un moment on repoſe, 

Sange cruel donne facheux reveil; 

Cent & cent fois on en maudit la cauſe. 
Voir on woudroit dans la terre enfoutr 
Tendre ſecret duquel on d imagine 

Qu uu traifire ira te monde rejouir. 
Parle-t-on bas, on crait qu'on le devine, 
De noſe alas ne refle gue I dhine. 


ENVOL 


Galans fiffez dauneurs de gabatine, 
Jay beau preſcher qu'en riſque d vaus air, 
A conngter texte fille | 


Piling! que faire aprouuer ma Doctrine, 


Than once approve my ſalutary counſels. 
« But when Lucina, ſoftly, they invoke, 
« Of the bright roſe, the thorn alone remains. 


105 Their Author's creed as not clgged with many 
articles.] I will cite ler words 1 1 4 
ium Ile ſpoke with the gravity of a Stoick, ; 
: but 5 his — were _ ſatyrical, and, in — Geng 
« this article, he might have taught Rabelais him- der, before Guy 
« ſelf. It was ſaid that he had written a Commen- Fatin's Letter, 
« tary on that Author, and underſtood him perfectly. {io * 6 verſe» 

« For this reaſon he was accuſed of being a Free- 

« thinker in ſome meaſure. The truth is, he could 

not endure bigottry, ſuperſtition, and knavery ; but 

ehe had an upright ſoul, and a well * heart. 

« He had a paſſionate affection for his friends, and 

«© behaved with affability and courteſy to every one, 

« eſpecially with regard to foreigners and learned 

„men.“ The Reader will pleaſe to obſerve in par- 

ticular, that the Author of the elogium, in his an- 

ſwering the charge with regard to Free- thinking, 

does not ſay that Patin was, in the main, an ortho- 

dox Chriſtian ; he contenting himſelf with affirming, 

that he Sons NO, and 2 bene _ 

See the Nawvelles de la republigue des Lettres (OD). Such (66) For Apri 
- _—_— 2 e in bal of the A art wn 
Tripce of Conde; his friends oppo to.comman p. m. 116, 117. 
fame, the declaration he made ls expiring mo- * 2 
ments: I newer dacbted of the myſteries of religion, wwbat- |, 1 ys 

ever. baye been ſaid on this occafion ; but 1 dns of 

them Je/s now than ever (07). It perhaps will be ſaid, (67) See his Fu- 

that the Roakſellers of Geneva foiled whagſqever they 74 Oration, 


Sought praper into the work in .queſtign of Patin, Fol by che Bi- 
but chi walls be a ridiculous ſogpaſition. apo Mans 
arch 10, 1687, 
| | | | The p. 56, 57+. Dutch 
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the abominable falſity 


{e) See Letter 
455» Pp. 337 
Tom. 3 
* — The abominabli falſity publiſhed by a German 
riter.] His name was Axtius. He publiſhed in 4 
Letter about Antimony, annexed to a treatiſe de Arbori- 
bus coniferis, at Fena in 1679, that Mr. Patin attempt- 
ed to poiſon his own fon with Antimony, which he ſuppo- 
fed to be a poiſon ; that, contrary to his expetation, 
(68) Extrafted it wrought a happy cure (68). Charles Patin, having 


' trom Guy Patin's complained of this injurious treatment, to the 8 
Elium, prefix- of P yſicians of Jena, obtained all the ſatisfaction e 
ed to his Lettern. ould deſire; the Faculty ordering Dr. Axtius to 


60) He mould make a public recantation. Saluberrima Facultas il- 
— ſaid — lum we „ (69) cantare cocgit, quam ſupreſſa calum- 
d. nia typis mandatam ad me tranſmifit, (theſe are Charles 


Patin's words (70) ) his werbis : Editioni Tractatus hu- 
(70) carolus Pa- jus de arboribus, benevole Lector, ſubjunxeram Epiſ- 
22 Lyceo tolam de Antimonio, cui relationem de IIluſtriſſimo 
l P* GuidonePatino inſerueram: 5 autem certo compe- 
: ri illam falſam, & ab ipſius malevolis fine dubio efhc- 
tam eſſe, Epiſtolam rurſus imprimi curavi, fabulam 
expunxi, & Manibus celeberrimi illius viri injuriam 
fattam eſſe aperte profiteor, i. e. The Faculty of 
« Phyfic Forced bin to make a recantation, «which, after 
the ſuppreſſing of the calummy, they ſent to me printed, 
« and was as follows. I had annexed, kind Reader, 
« a Letter concering Antimony, to this Treatiſe of 
Trees, wherein I had — a ſtory relating to 
« the moſt illuſtrious Guy Patin: but having found 
« this to be wholly falſe, and to have been certainly 
« forged by enemies who bear a ſpite to him; I 
* cauſed this letter to be reprinted ; expunged that 
« falſity ; and openly confeſs that an injury had been 

« doneto the memory of that famous man.” 

[7] L has been obſerved that Guy Patin was like 
Cicero.] © The late Mr. Huguetan, a Counſellor of 
„ Lyons, who was perfectly well acquainted with 
% him, thought he had the air of Cicero, whoſe 

(72x) Extrafted *© ſtatue we ſee in Rome (71).” This calls to my 
from the El- mind what was ſaid of the Chancellor de I'Hopital, 
gum above-cited. that he was like Ariſtotle : Specie fuit auguſia, wultu 

avi & tranguillo, qui ut ex vetere numiſmate apparuit 
(72)Sammartha- Ariſtotelis faciem plane referret (72), i. e.“ He had a 
nus, El · lib. 1. « noble aſpect, a countenance grave and compoſed, 
> and which greatly reſembled Ariſtotle's face, as 

« we find it on an antient medal.” 

[XJ He i a fon, who made a great figure in the 
ab.] This was CHarLEs PaTin. He was born 
in Paris the 23d of February 1633 ; and made ſo 
ſurprizing a progreſs, that he maintained Theſes in 
Greek and Latin, on all parts of Philoſophy, anno 

(93) This was 1647. The Profeſſor (73) under whom he ſtudied, 
Roger Omoloy- who was an Iriſhman, and was ignorant of the 
Greek tongue, was very angry at theſe Theſes, when 
they were Cake for him to examine ; but finding 


the young man prepared to maintain them without 


a moderator, he was forced to preſide at the diſpute, to 
ſave his reputation. 'The Pope's Nuncio, thirty four 
Biſhops, and ſeveral perſons of quality of the court 
and city, were preſent at this Theſis, The reſpon- 
dent maintained the diſpute during five hours, in both 


languages; and was admitted with great glory to his 


Maſter of Art's Degree. He ſtudied the law, in 
compliance to an uncle, by the mother's fide, an 
Advocate in Parliament : he took his licence at 
Poitiers, after ſixteen months, and was admitted an 
Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, He ſpent fix 
years in this ſtudy, but he could not lay aſide that of 
Phyſick, for which he always had an inclination. It 
was therefore no reſtraint upon him to comply with 
his father's will, which was, that he ſhould quit the 
law, and devote himſelf to phyſick. He ſoon ap- 
proved the good reaſons that were alledged to him, 
and which were confirmed to him by Mareſcot's teſti- 
mony. 'This famous Phyſician acknowledged him- 
ſelf indebted to his profeſſion for three things, which 
he could never have obtained by the Prieſthood, 
for which his father deſigned him. He had enjoyed 
a perfect ſtate of health till the age of eighty two 
years; had amaſſed an hundred thouſand crowns; and 
gained the intimate friendſhip of ſeveral eminent 
| perſons. Artem diſteres docereſqus non Magiſtratibus 
| 3 


P AT 


publiſhed by a German writer [ J. It has been obſerved that 
Guy Patin was like Cicero [I]. He died in 1672, and left a fon, who made a great 
figure in the world [X J, and excelled in the knowledge of medals. He had loſt his 
eldeſt ſon, for whom he had procured, in 1667, the reverſion of his Profeſſorſhip (e), 


and 


tantum ſed Regibus ip & Imperatoribus leges præſcri- 
bentem : Sapientifſimos tandem quoſque ab ore tuo pen- 
dentes, tuogue ſubmiſſos arbitrio cerneres. Recorderis, 
mi Stoice (ſic quippe ob neſcio quam A me com- 
pellare ſolebat) Mareſcottum noſtrum tria ſe ſatræ arti 
noflre debere profeſſum, quibus caruiſſet, fi propoſttum & 
Parentibus ſacerdotium ſuſcepiſſet, ſanitatem athleticam 
ætatis anno LXXXII. centum aureorum millia, atque 
intimam innumerorum illuflrium amicitiam 5 „ * 
« You would learn, and inſtruct others 2 art, = Agr mtg 
« which lays down laws, not only to Magiſtrates, Pataviro, p. $;, 
but alſo to Kings and Emperors. You would be- 84. 
hold men of the greateft wiſdom liſtning to you, 
and paying ſubmittion to your judgment. (Remem- 
ber, my dear Stoick, for by this name he uſed to call 
me, becauſe of a certain indifference he perceived in 
me ) that our friend Mareſcot owned, that he was 
indebted, for three things to our ſacred profeſſion, 
which he could not have obtained, had he de- 
voted himſelf to the Prieſthood, as his parents in- 
tended he ſhould, c. As ſoon as Charles had 
taken his Doctor's Degree in Phylick, he applied 
himſelf to practice, and ſucceeded greatly. He 
read Lectures on Phyſick, in the place of Lopez the 
Profeſlor, who was gone to Bourdeaux. Being afraid 
that he ſhould be thrown into priſon, if he ſtaid (75) Idem. Ibis, 
—_ in France, „Ng to retire into Holland. P' 9“ 
xcedere patria conſultius fuit, quam libertatis diſcrimen 
ſubire (75). But the ſeas wks they ſo much 7 fefled (76) 1 
by the Oltend privateers, that he returned from Havre heart, and in the 
de Grace to Paris, and afterwards ſet out for the Pa- great artery, 
latinate, He made ſome ſtay in Heidelberg, and which choaked 
afterwards travelled into Germany, Holland, Eng- un, l FN 
land, Switzerland, and Italy. He was ſettled at Ba- Ar. Doss, 
fil ; but the war carrying on between the French and Profeſſor in Ley- 
Germans gave him ſo much uneaſineſs, that he went den, who was 
to Italy with his whole family. In 1676 he was ap- eld itby « Pro- 
pointed Profeſſor of Phyſick in Padua; three years fa we, ae 
after which he was created a Knight of St. Mark. — the Ve- 
He was informed in 1681, that the King of France netian Embaſſa- 
would receive him into favour; and he poſſibly would 99s; I mean the 
have returned to Paris, had not the Magiſtrates of Embaſſadors who 
Padua promoted him to the Chair of principal Sur- es 4 0 
geon, and>ancreaſed his ſalary. Theſe particulars 1696, to congra- 
are extracted from a book which he publiſhed at tulate his Britan- 
Padua in 1684, intitled, Lyceum Patavinum, ſiue Tco- nic Majeſty. 
nes & Vite Prifefſorum Patavii 1682 docentium. He 3332 2 
died in that city\(76) in 1694 (77), having two daugh- Lectures, with 
ters who gained great fame by the works they pub- their u hole train, 
liſhed (78). [“ His two daughters, as well as their fa- the 24 of April ol 
« ther, were made Members of the Recouwrati of the fame year, 
Padua, and wrote ſeveral pieces. Charlotte Ca- i 1 N 
tharine = in Padua, the laſt day of October lities, which he 
1683, a Latin oration on the raiſing the ſiege of juſtly merited. 
Vienna, printed the ſame year, and afterwards in 
1691, in her Tabellz Selectæ. In the Ada Erudi- (77) See Ate 
torum is an extract of one of her letters to the £74497" 
Authors of that Journal, wherein ſhe defends a 72 © * 
3 written by her father, on the monument of (58) See A 
rcellinus, which they had criticiſed. She alſo £Erudicorum, for 
«« publiſhed, Tabellz Selectæ ac explicate d Carola 1684, p. 537 3 
Catharina Patina, Pariſina, Academica. Patavii aud for py N 
« 1691. fol. fig. 42. This is the explication of 41 Mr. 4 FR 
pictures of the moſt famous painters which are en- publ. des Lettrer, 
«« graved there. The 42d plate repreſents the family tor April 1685. 
of Charles Patin. His other daughter Gabriel P. 452 
Charlotte alſo publiſhed De Phænice in Numiſmate 
« Imp. Antonini 2833 expreſſa. Venice 1683, 2 orange 2091s 
« 4to. She alſo ſpoke in the Academy of Padua 2 2 
1685, a Panegyrick on Lewis XIV.“ His wife + Addit. by the 
alſo was an authoreſs (79). [“ Her name was Mag- Trand. from 
dalen Hommet, daughter of a Phyſician in Paris, Niceron's Ton- 
« who printed, in 1680, a collection of Reflections, mes illuſtres, 
« Moral and Chriſtian, He married her in 1663 f.] Tem. _— 
Here follows a catalogue of his works, publiſhed b/7 5 
him between the years 1662, till 1682. Utinerarium (79). Nav. & ie 
omitis Briennæ : Parifiis, 1662, 8vo. Familie Ro- 5 des Ler- 
mane ex anti. Numiſmatibus : Paris 1663, fol. Traits tres, ibid. p. 453 
des Tourbes combuſlibles : Paris, 1663, 4to. Introduc- 
tian &  Hifloire des Medailles ; Paris, 1665, and Am- 
ſterdam, 


cc 
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and who did not behave with the 
f) See bis father (F). This increaſed the affliction which the diſgrace of his other fon had brought 


103 5th Letter, 
p. 539. Tom 3. 


ſterdam, 1667, 12mo. Inperatorum Roma norum Nu- 

miſmata : Argentine, 1671, fol. Theſaurus Numiſ- 

matum : Aa lian, 1672, 4to. Quatre Relations 

Hiftoriques : Bale, 1673, and Lyons, 1674, 12mo. 

Prattica delle Medaglie : Venezia, 1673, 12mo. Sue- 

tonius illuftratus : Bebe, 1675. De Numiſmate anti- 

quo Auguſti & Platonis : Baſileæ, 1675, 4to. Enco 

mium Moriæ Eraſmi, cum fig. Holbeniants : B 1675, 

i2mo. De optima Medicorum Sefta : Patavii, 1676, 

4to. De Febribus, Patawvii, 1 6775 4to. De Avicen- 

na, Patavii, 1678, 4to. De Numiſmate ant. Horatii 

Coclitis, 1678, in 4to, De Scorbuto : Patavi, 1679, 

4to. Tudicium Paridis: Patavi, 1679, 4to. [“ The 

complete title is, 7 udicium Paridis de tribus Deabus 

« reatum in Numiſmate Antonini Pii expreſſum. The 

« medal lained here, and the explication, are 

® Addit. by the 4 curious .] Le pompoſe Fefle di Vicenza: Padua, 
Tranſl. 1680, 4to. Natalitia 2 : Patavii, 1681, 4to. 
N optimus Medicus debeat eſſe Chirurgus : Patavii, 

1681, 4to. Lyceum Patavinum, Patavii, 1682, 4to. 

(The diſcourſe, containing the lives of the learned 

% men, is very ſhort, He gives himſelf here, a- 

« mong the learned, and exhibits a catalogue of his 

+ Addit. by the «« own works .“] He himſelf has given us this 
Tranſ catalogue in his Lyceum Patavinum, and yet he omit- 
Go) See A fed this, Epiſtolæ ad 1 de Numiſmatibus qui- 
Fruditor. 1684. buſdam abſtrufis Imperatoris Neronis, publiſhed at Bre- 
P 35+ men in 1681, with Egglingius's anſwers (80). He 
(81) 1 make uſe afterwards gave a Latin tranſlation of the introduction 
of the title he to the Science des Megailles (81), which was printed 
employs in his in 1683 (82). Difſertatio Therapeutica de Pefle : at 
li, tho the true Auſhurg, 1683, 4to. Commentarius in tres Inſerip- 
ports 2 TRI: tiones Græcas Smyrna nuper allatas, Padua: 1685, 4to. 
wire par la con. Commentarius in antiquum Monumentum Marcelline : 
wiſſence des Me- Ibid. 1688, gto. Commentarius in antiquum Cenota- 
daillei. phium Marci Artorii Medici: Ibid. 1689, 4to. He 
likewiſe was concerned in the Theſaurus Numiſmatum 

(32) At Am- Petri Mauroceni, publiſhed at Venice in 1683, and 
1 = added ſome notes to it. Perhaps I may have omitted 
ſome of his works. [We may add oy following 

ets of his. In flripem regiam Epigrammata. 

1 and Emblems of 2 Family, French 

„and Latin: Paris, 1660, 4to. Reprinted at Am- 

«« ſterdam in 1695, with the following letter, at the 

end of his Introductiom to Hiſtory ; the title of which 

« was changed as follows in this edition: The Hiſtory e 

« Medals, or an Introdufion to the knowledge of that Art. 

There are ten emblems, which were engraved by 

« F. Chauveau. An Epiſile to the King, dated the 26th 

„of March, 1662, 4to. In this piece Patin be- 

« ſeeches his Majeſty to give him leave to dedicate a 

« work to him, compoſed on the conſular Medals, 

** Tom. 1 © and which was publiſhed the year following. In 
5. 1282. « the Amanitates Litterariæ of John Schelhorn “, 
| « is a pretty long letter of Patin to John Faber, dated 
« at Padua the 2oth of December 1677. He here 

« ſays, that not long before he was going to be in- 

„ vited to Vienna, to be the Emperor's Phyſician 

« there; however this came to nothing. Note, the 

% Prattica delle Medaglie, mentioned by Bayle, in the 

catalogue of Charles Patin's works above, is only 

« a tranſlation of, Introduction à I Hiſtoire des Me- 

++ Inſerted in © dailks. The complete title of the Prattica delle 
Struvius's Aa *©* Medaghie is as follows: Introduziane &@ Þ Hiſtoria della 


| Literaria, Faſt» ** prattica delle Medaglie, tradotta dal Franceſe da 


rn Conſlantino Belli: In Venetia, 1673, 12mo.” © In 
S Mun a letter of Boeclerus, dated the 12th of May 1670, 

1. +, it is ſaid, that “ Charles Patin publiſhed the 
Tom. 10. part © Letters of Peter Martyr, printed at Amſterdam in 
2. b. 293, 294. „ 1670, folio *.] There is an Italian Verſion of his 


Tan) 2 Hiſtorical Relations with the following title : Ji. 
; „ appi di Card Patini: In Venetia, 1685, 8vo. In 
I No. 4421. the fourth part of his catalogue of Baron de Kiel- 


. ., < mans-Epyge's Library ||, is a book entitled, Nou- 
28 5 * belles £ barles Patin au Marquis du Baden-Dourtac, 
Addit. by the Frederic. Straſburg, 1673, 8vo. But I know not 
Trandl.] * what to make of this book .“] I ſhould add, 
(83) See Hiſtoire that his Hiſtorical Relations were printed in Holland, 
der Oworagez des anno 1695 3 and that his Introduction to the know- 
Savans, for Dec. ledge of Medals, was reprinted at Paris the ſame 


1034, p. 176. year (83). This book was cenſured by Mr. Sallo the 


Vol. VIII. 


titude which was due to the affection of ſo good a 


upon 


firſt time it was printed (84). The Author anſwered & 
this cenſure, in "che following piece, A Letter from — Agr Þ gag 
a Friend of My. Patin, on the Journal des Savans, of for Feb. 23, 
the 23d of February 1665. Mr. Sallo, ſpeaking of 166 5. p. m. 150. 
this Letter (85), continued to treat Mr. Patin with 3 
great contempt. [** The Journal des Savans gave 92 4 8 
„the following judgment of the work in queſtion. 251, March * 
„ This is really a very pretty book, though it be ſcarce 1655. p. m. 202, 
any thing but à repetition of what we meet with in 

* Sawet ; and as this is the true flate of the caſe, it is 

« ſomething ſurprizing that the Author, in his Preface, 

« ſhould ſay that the books which treat of this ſubject, 

are moſtly Latin, Italian, or Spaniſh, without once 

« naming Savot, who has writ better in French, than 

* any other Author has done in his language. It ** This Savot's 
« muſt nevertheleſs be owned, that there are ſome new boolk is entitled, 
& things in this work ; but there are very few of theſe ; 2 war jor tee 
* and the other had done better to have Juppreſſed fome ques, It wn 
** of them. So unfavourable a judgment mult naturally printed at Paris 
* ſhock a writer's pride. Both father and ſon were in 1627. Rem. 
« ſtung to the quick; the father's letters are filled d the Tranfl. ] 
with complaints againſt the Journal, againſt which 

he inveighs, as uſual, with tae utmoſt vehemence. 

As to the ſon, he employed a friend's pen, or ra- 

„ther he himſelf wrote the Letter from a friend of 

* Mr. Patin, on the Journal des Savans, of the 23d of 

Feb. 1665. Heendeavoured to defend himſelf, but 

«« the Journaliſts, ſpeaking of this Letter, attacked 

* him again, and quite overthrew his defence. Pa- 

tin would have replied again, but he was adviſed 

* to be ſilent, for fear the credit of the Journaliſts 

* ſhould be of fatal conſequence to him .“] Guy ++ Niceron 
Patin was highly exaſperated at the treatment his ſon Hammes illu/. 
met with _ -_ Author of the Fournal des Sawans, 1 2. p. 217, 
as a y the following paſſage from his CCCLI. 218, 219. 
1 ſhall give it a Fine — length, becauſe it Tran. = 
informs us, among other particulars, the reaſon 

which prevented Charles Patin from continuing his 

apology. I do not know whether you have re- 

« ceived a kind of Gazette or News-paper, called 

« Tournal of the Learned, the Author whereof hav- 

« ing complained of a little article againſt my ſon 

„Charles, with regard to the Medal which was 

r ſtruck here laſt year for the Swiſs, he anſwered 

„ him. I have ſent you his anſwer, which is pru- 


«c 
«c 


of dent and modeſt. Ihe new Gazetteer in queſtion 


has made a reply, which ſhews him to be both ig- 
„ norant and a madman. This would have been 
« anſwered in the ſtrongeſt, ſharpeſt, and moſt ra- 
« tional manner, had not my ſon Charles been deſired 
* to ſuſpend his reply, and threatned with a Letter de 
« Cachet. The truth is, Mr. Colbert patronizes the 
« Authors of this Journal, who are ſaid to be Mr. 
« Salo, a Counſellor of Parliament, Abbot de 
« Bourze, Mr. de Gomberville, Mr. Chapelain, Cc. 
4 ſo that Charles is deſired to delay his anſwer, and 
« js even adviſed to this by the firſt Preſident, who 
« defired it. (A particular reaſon is given for this, 
« viz, that he has loſt Mr. Colbert's favour, ſince 
the proſecution of Mr. Fouquet.) Woe ſhall ſee 
« hereafter, whether theſe pretended Cenſors, /ine 
« ſuffragio Populi & Yuiritum, whether theſe Authors 
* ſhall have ſo much credit and authority, as to 
« criticiſe in this manner all, whoſe writings ſhall 


not pleaſe them. Are we now in Juvenal's age, 
who boldly ſaid, 


Dat veniam corvis, wexat cenſura columbas ? 


« Clip the Dove's wings, and gives the Vulture 
courſe ? Dzvpex. 


« One circumſtance however comforts us, which is, 
« that we are not in the wrong, and that the learned 
« and judicious are of our opinion; but theſe Au- 
« thors make an ill uſe of their credit. The literary ; 
« world is for us, but Mr. Colbert is againſt us; and (36) Guy Patin, 
« if my ſon offers to defend himſelf, it is ſaid he ogg”; lh 
« will be impriſoned in the Baſtile. A man had z. Ses allo p. 33, 
„better not write at all (86).” 34, 62, 64, 73» 
ot the ſame vo- 

[LI The Lime. 

Cee 
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upon him [L]. 


[L] The diſgrace of his . ... fon.) Charles Patin 
bewailed it, and affirms that it was entirely owing to 
calumny ; but he draws a vail over the whole. Cam 
ecce &roxin, ſays he (87), veriùs AaGow, & calum- 
niam dixero, me præcipitem egit, & and. uad intu- 
lit. Timanthum (88) imitari liceat, benigne lector, qui 
cum maſtos pinxiſſet adſtantes, & triſtitiæ omnem imagi- 
nem comſumſiſet, ob Iphigeniam flantem ad aras peritu- 
ram, patris vultum * quem ſatis maſium pingere 
_— Velum hic protendamus, ſeu dolore commoti 

fortunas perditas, ſeu charitate ob invidorum nequi- 
tiam. i. e. When lo! misfortune, or rather ca- 
« lumny and detraction, plunged me into numberleſs 
« evils. Permit me, gentle reader, to imitate Ti- 
% manthes, who, when he had painted the ſpectators 
« with ſorrowful countenances, and had quite ex- 
« hauſted his imagination in repreſenting grief, on 
« account of Iphigenia, who was 9-5 at the al- 
* tar, in order to be ſacrificed ; vailed her father's 
« face; he deſpairing ever to give, with his pencil, 
« ſufficient ſtrength to his ſorrow. Give me leave 
« alſo to draw a vail on this occaſion ; whether 
« prompted by grief for the loſs of my fortune, or 
on G concern for the wicked treatment of thoſe who 
« envy me.” His father was not ſo myſterious on 
this occaſion, he ſpecifying certain cauſes, or rather 
pretences of I know not what prohibited books 
which had been found in his ſon's ſtudy. But we had 
better hear his own words. Ewery body pities him, no 
one lays any thing to his charge ; and, if we except a 
few raſcally wo he is univerſally belrved. He 
nevertheleſs is abſent from me ; and we forced him to 
ſubmit to this, in ſpite of his floical diſpoſition. He had 
_ entertained hopes, that his Majeſty's Fuftice 
would have been extended to him, but our enemies have 
been too powerful. However, to allay the ſmart of our 
wound, it is ſaid, 1. That he was proſecuted for not 
appearing when ſummoned by the Court, as a man who 
is abſent, and will not make any defence. 2. That it 


Carolus Fa- 
e 


Patavino, p. 91. 
(88) It ſhould 
be Timantbem. 


© In Italian Pa- 
trixi. See the 
additions to this 


the Tranſl. 


PATRICIUS * (AUGUSTIN), in Latin Patricius (a), 
wards Maſter of the Ceremonies of the Pope's Chapel, and at laſt Biſhop of Pienza in 
article. Rem. by Tuſcany, flouriſhed about the cloſe of the 15th Century. Cardinal Francis Piccolomini, 


PAT 


was by a particular and ſupreme commiſſion, without 
allowing of an appeal, which is an unuſual way of pro- 

ceeding, and ſhews more evidently the deſign his enemies 

had to ruin him. 3. That letters, under the King's fig- 

net, were directed to gr of the Judges, and it was 
recommended to them, that it would be neceſſary to make 

an example of bim 4. It is aid, that a wery 
powerful man, behind the curtain, carried on the cauſe 

*T us 3 r and ſet every engine at work A 

gainft us; becauſe there wwere found among thoſe books, 

fome wolumes of Mr. Fouquet's caſe, and the Hiſtory of 
Gigeri's attempt. . . . . Three books hade been Aecifed ; 

one filled with impiety, viz. a Huguenot book, entitled, 

the Anatomy of the Maſs, by Peter de Moulin, a Pro- 

teflant Minifter of Charenton ; as though the inquiſition 

was eftabliſhed in France. This is a little fixpeny piece. 

Paris is over-run with ſuch books ; and ſome are found 

in moſt libraries, and even the Friars have them. The 

ſecond was a book, (as they ſay) againſl his Majeſty's 

ſervice : it is entitled, the Shield of State, which was 

fold publickly in the Courts of Fuſtice, and to which two 

7 are printing here. The third is, The Hiſtory 

of the Amours of the Court, which are certain ſmall 

libels that deſerve our contempt more than our anger. 4 

am of opinion that theſe three books are only an handful ; 

and that ſome perſon acts ſecretly againſi my ſon, and 

couſes our misfortune (89). All this is nothing to the (89) Guy Patin 
purpoſe, I mean, with regard to the cauſe which was Letter 468. p. 

iven out in Paris, to have occaſioned his diſgrace. 370. Tom. 3. 
t was ſaid, 1. That Charles Patin was ſent to Hol- 

land, with orders to buy up all the copies of the 

Amours du Palais Royal, and to burn them immedi- 

ately, without ſparing ſo much as one. 2. That a 

great Monarch gave him that commiſſion, and pro- 

miſed him a reward. 3. That this perſon commiſ- 

ſioned, having bought up all the copies, did not 

burn them, but ſent a conſiderable number of them 

into the Kingdom. This is the common report, but 
whether well or ill grounded I cannot ſay. 


Canon of Sienna, after- + This is an er- 
ror of Bayle, or 

of the Printer, it 
ſhould be Pius 11, 


Archbiſhop of Sienna, who was afterwards Pope by the name of Pius III. +, ordered Tang“ 


(s) This mat him to write an Abridgment of the Acts of the Council of Baſil, The reader will ſee 


alſo be under- 
Rood of the Pa- 
trizi of the two 


hereunder, in what manner this was executed [AJ]. This is not the only work which ( s the rem. 
Auguſtin Patrizi wrote, he compoſing another concerning the Ceremonies of the Pope's 


[D] of the art. 
GRASSIS (pa- 


following articles. Chapels (5) [B]. He was Secretary to this Cardinal Francis Piccolomini, when he went W 


Legate to Germany, under the Pontificate of Paul II. (c). 
ther Mabillon ſhould have ſaid, that there was an Auguſtin Patrizi different from this [C]. 


[4] The Reader will ſee, hereunder, in what man- 

ner this dr. Orgy. Auguſtin Patrizi made uſe, a- 

This is an er- mong other s, of two large volumes, a copy of 
al II that which Cardinal de St. Mark lent him. . . 
work being print- that he ſaw them at Baſil, where they were kept with 
2 fa _ oo prodigious care, as thoſe of the Sybils were antiently 
Council. Rem. Preſerved; and that theſe two volumes were writ by 
by the Tranſl.) John of Segovia, a Spaniard, called the Cardinal of 
St. Calixtus by the Council of Baſil, a man who per- 

(1). aha woe ſiſted obſtinately in the ſchiſm till his death. He 
King's Library. adds, that he made uſe of a hiſtory which Dominick, 
Cardinal of Ferma, had drawn up of the firſt part of 

(2) Extrafted this Council. This Cardinal had a ſeat in that Aſ- 


from Spondanus, ſembly, till the rupture broke out between Eugenius 
ad ann. 1431 


num. 9. p. m. 


305. trizi's work is not printed . Mr. Rigault lent it in 
| manuſcript (1) to Spondanus (2). [“ There is the 
> Row pg by the 4 followin piece of our Patrizi, Summa Conciliorum 


 & Bafileenſis, Florentini, Lanſanenfis & Piſani. Father 
(3) Spondanus, & Labbe inſerted it in the thirteenth Tome of his 
ubi ſupra. «c Councils, col. 1448.” 4] | e 

[B] He campoſed another treatiſe, concerning the ce- 
(OR [2] of Pike chapel.) The Latin — — of 
GRASSIS (pa- Spondanus, whom I have followed, are theſe; Li- 
ris de). brum de Ritibus Sacelli Pontificii conſerigfs (3). This 
„ See the rem. doubtleſs is the ſame work I ſpoke of elſewhere (4), 
LA of the addi- where I related a paſſage of Mr. Couſin, where we 
tions to this ar- ſee, by whom, and in what manner, Auguſtin Pa- 
ticle. . trizi's book on the rites of the Church of Rome ** 


IV. and them. I muſt obſerve, that Auguſtin Pa- 


I ſhall examine whether Fa- (9) ExtraQed 
m Spondanus, 

ad ann. 1431. 

bo 9. p-. m. 

was publiſhed, and the conſequences. of that publica- 

tion. We there find alſo, that Auguſtin Patrizi was 

nephew of rage Pius II. who had given him the. fir- 

name of Piccolomini, and that he began to be maſtex.of- 

the ceremonies under that Pontif, It is certain, that- 

in the dedication of his book Sacrarum Ceremoniarum, 

inſerted by Father Mabillon, in the 24 Tome of the 

Muſeum Iialicuům (5), and dated from Rome, the 1 (5) p. 524 C 

of March 1488, he ſtiles himſelf Auguſtinus Patricius jeg. 

Piccohomineus ; but I dare not aſſert, either that this 

Pops Pius os wy. 2m has ſirname, or that this : 
ope was his uncle +. Tt appears more probable to 4 

me, that it was given him 5) Gardinal F, rancis Pic- ” * 

colomini his maſter. However, I wont affirm any to this article. 

thing, I know that Pope Pius. II. gave the name of | 

Piccolomini to a perſon of abilities, who had been his (® James Ama- 

Secretary (6), and whom, he.raiſed to the Purple, ker, K the” 
[C] ſhall examine whether Father Mabillun fuld name of 4 . 

have ſaid, that there. was an Auguſtin Patrizi different- dinal of Pavia. 

From this.) He has. inſerted, in Tome 1. of, the. See the Nome 

Myſcum Italics (7), the life of Fabian Bencius, writ- J, Cant g, 

ten by Auguſtin Patrizi, Biſhop of Pienza, and ſays bind 

(8), that this Biſhop, who had been Maſter of the. (7) p.51 C 

Ceremonies, in the Pontificate, of Innęcęnt VIII. dif % 

fers from Ayguſtin Patrizi, who was Secretary to Car- | 

dinal Frangis Piccolomini ; and who,wrote an account 0 Mabill e, 

of the tranſactions of the Diet of Ratiſbon,, at the, 2. 

time that this Cardinal, was ſept thither. Tete then. 

according to him, are two Authors, named Avguſtin 


4 Patrizi; 


Atin, 


PAT 


It may be very proper to add a Supplement, there being ſome errors in the foregoing 
* * 5 


Article. 


- 
2. — 
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& PAT RICIUS (AUGUSTIN), was native of Sienna, and deſcended from 


an illuſtrious family, but the year of his birth is not known. 


He vent through his ſtu- 


dies in his own country. In 1460 he was appointed Secretary to Pope Pius II. who took 
an affection for him, and made him aſſume the ſirname of Piccolomini, (the name of 
his family) as was his cuſtom to do with regard to thoſe who, being devoted to his ſer- 
klum of vice, diſcovered ſuperior abilities and prudence (a). This Pope dying in 1464, Patrizi 


Auguſtin Patri- entered into the ſervice of Cardical Piccolomini. 


gi, in the Jour- 
nal of Venice, 
Tom. 18. 


in 1468, when the Emperor Frederick III. 


Patrizi was Maſter of the Ceremonies 
went to Rome a ſecond time. Thomas di 


Teſta, ſirnamed Piccolomini, for the ſame reaſon as Patrizi, Biſhop of Pienza, and of 


Montalcino, the Churches of which were then united, dying in 1482, Sixtus IV. a 

pointed Auguſtin Patrizi to be his ſucceſſor. The latter preſided over this See till his 
death, which happened at Rome in 1496, under the Pontificate of Alexander VI. Se- 
veral Authors have miſtook, by dividing the perſon whoſe article we are now writing 
into two; and by making two Auguſtin Patrizis, both natives of Sienna, contempora- 
ries [A]: whilſt others have committed an error of another kind [BJ. Hereunder is a 


complete catalogue of his works [C]. 


Patrizi ; one of them was Maſter of the Ceremonies ; 
and afterwards, in 1483, Biſhop of Pienza : the 
other was Secretary of Francis Piccolomini. 'The for- 
mer wrote the Life of Fabian Bencius ; and an ac- 
count of the entry of the Emperor Frederic III. into 
(9) Itisin the Rome (9) : the latter drew up the acts of a Diet of 
uſeum tali- Ratiſbon. It is of the latter, continues Father Ma- 
cum, ibid. p. 256 hjllon, and not of the former, that Voſſius f. peaks 

9 in his work on the Latin Hiſtorians. We, indeed, 
obſerve, that Voſſius does not indeed give any other 
title to his Auguſtin Patrizi, but that of Secretary to 
Francis Piccolomini, Cardinal of Sienna; and makes 
him Author of no other work, but the Relation of 
the Tranſactions of the Diet at Ratiſbon. He ob- 
ſerves that the Author dedicated it, in 1471, to James 

(10) Voſſius de Piccolomini, Cardinal of Pavia (10) ; and adds, that 

Hin. Latin, p. Campanus called this Patrizi, Cicero's ape. Auguſti- 

. num hunc ſimiam Ciceronis ob fludium ornandæ diftionis 

appellat Campanus Epiſtols quadam inter eas Piccolomi- 

nei, quas diximus (11). I will venture to affirm, that 

Father Mabillon is miſtaken. It does not appear to 

me, in any manner, neceſſary to ſuppoſe, on this oc- 

caſion, two Authors of the ſame name; and I de- 
clare for Spondanus, who is of opinion, that the ſame 

Auguſtin Patrizi, Secretary to Francis Piccolomini, 

was Maſter of the Ceremonies, and Biſhop of Pienza. 

[See all this explained in the Text and Notes of this 

Rem by the article *]. R A 

Tranſl. [4] Several Authors have miſtook . . . by making two 

Auguſtin Patrizis.) As Father Labbe, in his Bibh- 

theque of Manuſcripts ; Father Mabillon, in his Mu/zum 

Halicum ; Wharton, in his addition to Cave's Hiftoria 

Litteraria ; John Godfrey Olearius, in his Bibho- 

theque of Eccliſiaſtical Writers ; and du Pin's Bibliothegue 

of Ecchiaftical Authors, One eaſily fees that theſe 

Authors copy one another. But all the Writers of 

Sienna freak but of one Auguſtin Patrizi, to whom 

only the titles and works, which foreigners aſcribe to 

two perſons, belong (1). 

DL] Others have committed an error of another kind.] 

a Wharton, and after him Olearius, in ſtiling him 

62) Ibid- p. 395. Epiſcopus Pojentinus (a) 3 Placcius (3), by ftiling him 

) Seat Epiſcopus Picentinus. 

3 1 18 Hereunder is a complete catalogue of his works.] 
1. Commentarius de Comitiis Imperii Ratiſbonæ celebra- 
tis, This work is inſerted in all the editions of the 
letters of Cardinal Piccolomini, otherwiſe called the 
Cardinal of Pavia; and in the ſecond 'Fome of the 
Writers of the Hiſtory of Germany, by Marquard 
Frequerus. This is only the beginning of what Pa- 
trizi had wrote on this ſubject, ſince we therein find 
nothing but the reaſons why the Cardinal of Sienna 
was ſent on this Legation ; his fetting out for Ger- 
many, and his arrival in the territory of Verona. 
'The remainder is in manuſcript in the Library of the 
Vatican. 2. Deſcriptio adventus Frederici III. Inpera- 


(11) dem, ibid. 


(1) Niceron's 
Hommes illuft. 
Tom. 7, p. 394. 


toris ad Paulum Papam II. Father Mabillon has in- 
ſerted this deſcription in his Muſeum Italicum (4). (4) Tom. 1. part 
3. Summa Conciliorum Bafileenſis, Hbrentini, Lauſanenſis 2. p. 256. 
& Piſani. Father Labbe has inſerted this work in 
the thirteenth Tome of his Councils, col. 1488. 
4. Vita optimi ac integerrimi viri Fabiani Bencii Politi- 
anenfts, Sacrorum Canorum Profefſoris, Patrizi wrote 
this Life after Benci's deceaſe, which happened at 
Rome the zoth of November, 1481. It was firſt 
publiſhed by Father Mabillon, in his Muſzum Hali- 
cum. 5. De Senæ urbis antiquitate. This piece, 
which is merely a collection of fictions, was never 
inted. 6. Hiftoriarum S inenſium libri. This hiſtory 
ikewiſe was never put to the preſs. It begins with 
the year 1186, and ends with 1338. Cardinal Picco- 
lomini had ſome ſhare in writing this piece; but he 
no doubt Was not ſatisfied with it, ſince he himſelf 
drew up another, which however was never printed. 
7, De Annatis. This work, as well as thoſe above, 
is alſo in manuſcript in the Vatican Library, and 
was never publiſhed. 8. Pontificalis liber magna dili- 
gentia Reverendi in Chriflo patris, viri D. Fohannis 


Burckardi Prepofiti & Canonici Eccigſiæ S. Florentit 
Haſelacenſis, 


Argentinenſis Divercefis, correctmus & e- 
mendatus. Rome 1485. folio. This is the firſt editi- 
on of this work, in which Patrizi had no greater 
ſhare than Burckard, and Janus Lucio Biſhop of Ca- 
jazzo, who affiſted in the compoſition of it with him. 
The ſecond was publiſned at Rome in 1486, and 
Lucio and Burckard are named as the chief Authors. 
The third was printed at Lions in 1511, folio. In 
theſe three editions, is a dedication of Patrizi to Pope 
Innocent VII. Father Albert Caſtellano, a Domini- 
can of Venice, afterwards wrote additions to this 
Pontifical, which was firſt printed, with his additi- 
ons and corrections, at Venice in 1520, and after- 
wards at Lyons in 1542. Patrizi is alfo mentioned 
in theſe, but his name is not printed in the modern 
editions. 9. Rituum Ecclefrafticorum, five Sacrorum 
Ceremoniarum Romans Ecclefie libri tres. It was by 
order of Pope Innocent VIII. that Patrizi undertook 
to collect and correct the Ceremonial, as he had done 
with regard to the Pontifical ; and for this reaſon 
he inſcribed it to him in a dedication dated the 1ſt 
of March, 1488. He owns his having been greatly 
aſſiſted in this work by John Burckard, then Maſter 
of the Ceremonies. owever, this Ceremonial was 
not printed till a long time after Patrizi's death, ſince 
the firſt edition was printed at Venice in 1516, folio. (5) Journal of 
It has born ſeveral impreſſions ſince, but Patrizi's “ OD Ten. 
name was not mentioned, whence Marcellus, who 
publiſhed it, was looked upon as a Plagiary. The 
firſt edition of it is extremely ſcarce, becauſe Graſſi, 
who did all that lay in his power, but without ſuc- 
ceſs, to ſuppreſs this work, deſtroyed all ſuch copies 
of it as fell into his hands (5). V 


PATRICIUS (FRANCIS) Biſhop of Cajeta, a native of Sienna, ſhewed a great deal „ . eg. 
of reading in his books De Regno & Regis Inſtitutione, and in thoſe De Reipublice Inſti- N 


Iſtria, accord 


2 * the rem. Zutione, - He flouriſhed in the 15th Century. He is ſometimes miſtaken for another ing te Thuanus, 


Francis PATRICI (a), a great Philoſophor, an Anti- peripatetic, who was born (b) in 


lid. 119. fe 817. 
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00 His effigies the territories of the Venetians, anno 1592, or 1503 (c), and who died in Rome the 6th (% Thuan. lis, 


to bis of February 1597 (d). Conſult Moreri, and ſtill more Teiſſier (e). They have antici- 


eripatetic En- 


119. p. 817. 


quiries informs pated me in moſt of the particulars which I could have related; and for this reaſon I (+) Additions ts 


Elogiums, ex- 


us, that be w3 fhall content myſelf with pointing out certain errors, and make ſome obſervations with 1 dea fon. 


in his 51 year 


in 15803 and he regard to the editions [4]. 1 will only add, that Francis Patrizi the Philoſopher com- Thuaruw. 


Saag ef bis N 
+ Y 
ü | 
ain J will content myſelf with pointing out certain 
= 1688, being 5 AA and make ſome p. 7 Mrs a5 'regard to the 
the 58th year of editions.] GEsNER (1) had no reaſon to believe, that 
his age. Francis Patrizi of Sienna was perhaps a different per- 
1) Geſnerus, is ſon from Franciſcus Lucius Durantinus, Author of a 
Biblioth, folio, book de optima republice Gubernatione, printed at Ve- 
250 and 2535 nice in 1522. He ought to have ſaid that they are 
as two Writers ; for this Lucius's work is divided into 
three books only, the laſt whereof ispartly calculated 
to celebrate the Republic of Venice; but Patrizi's 
work is divided into nine books, and has nothing 
in particular relating to the Venetians. In Geſner's 
(2) p. 242. epitome (2), Francis Patrizi, the Anti-Peripatetic, is 
miſtaken for the Biſhop of Caieta. The ſame error 
is made in the catalogue of the Bodleian Library ; 
for therein is aſcribed, to one and the ſame Author, 
the Peripatetic enquiries or diſcuſſions, &c. and the 
books de regno & de reipublice Inflitutione. In Geſ- 
ner's epitome, mention 15 made of two other Patri- 
zis, who are merely ideal perſons; for the pre- 
tended Fredericus Patricius Venetus is not a different 
perſon from him who attacked Ariſtotle. This ap- 
pears evidently from hence, that the ſame books are 
(3) In Geſner's aſcribed to him (3), which had juſt before been aſ- 
Epitome. crib'd to Franciſcus Patricius Senenſis. We can ſcarce 
conceive that there are compilers ſo inattentive and 
heedleſs. They tell us, in the ſame column of one 
page, that Franciſcus Patricius Senenfis, wrote peripa- 
tetic diſcuſſions or * and ten dialogues in 
Italian, de legend ſcribendægue Hiſtoriæ ratione, and 
that Fridericus Patricius Venetus, wrote the ſame dia- 
logues in Italian, and the Peripatetic enquiries. They 
ſpeak of one Franciſcus Patricius, whoſe Commenta- 
ries were epitomized and printed at Paris. It is the 
ſame Author they had juſt before given an article of ; 
it is, I ſay, Franciſcus Patricius Senenſs. Konig me- 
rits ſome cenſure, he not knowing Patrizi of Sien- 
na, and applying to the other Patrizi a paſſage of 
Barthius, which cannot ſuit with him. Take par- 
ticular notice that, according to him (4), the Patri- 
zi he mentions died at Rome, in 1597, and he deſ- 
cribes him with ſuch characteriſticks that no one 
can take him for any other but the Anti-Peripatetic. 
It is therefore abſurd to aſſert that, according to Bar- 
thius, he was beheaded. This will eafily be diſco- 
vered, if we do but juſt caſt our eye on the following 
(5) Barthius, in words of Barthius (5): Sed quid coarcevemus plures ? 
lib, 2. (and not as cum hanc rationem æra pulſandi (6), neque aliam potuiſſe 
Konig ſays) Tbe- inducere videam qui horum clangorum meminerunt, e qui- 
baidos Statii, p. bus Pindarum & Steſichorum cum aliis jam olim produxit, 
437+ & inde Fuvenalem enarravit Franciſcus Patritius lib. 
(6) He ſpeaks 2. de Regno & Inſt. Regia, wir omnino meliore fato dig- 
there of the ket- un, quam qui in patria ſua ſecuri capite truncatus fue- 
tles which uſed „ ; 2 
debe founded it, anne 1447, aut paucis ante, ſcribente Raphaele Vo- 
when the moon laterrano lib. 21. Comm. Urbanor, i. e. To what 
was eclipſed, «« purpoſe ſhould I collect more? ſince this method 
* of ſtriking kettles, and no other could induce thoſe 
« who call to mind ſuch noiſes or ſounds, among 
„ whom Pindar and Steſichorus, &c. in antient times, 
and afterwards Juvenal, are related by Francis Pa- 
(7) In the Ja- © trizi, in book 2. de Regno & Inſt. Regia, a perſon 
gemens d d „ highly deſerving a better fate, than to loſe his 
van ſur les Poe 4 nn . . . 
. ead in his native country, in, or a little before, 
itis ſaid that the year 1447, as we are told by R. Volaterranus, 
Francis Patrizi * book 21. of his Commentariorum Urbanorum.” Can 


_ — one apply to a man who died in 1597 (7), 4 pailage 


4 where mention is made of a man w 
headed at Rome in 1447, or a little before? I am of opinion 
in 1997. that Barthius did not commit a chronological error 
in this place, fince, although Volaterranus does not 

2 the year in which this Patrizi was put to 

eath, he yet intimates ſufficiently that it was about 

that time. Having mentioned Gregory of Tiferno 
and Anthony Panormita, he adds, 2 Auriſpa 

Secretarius olicus ſub Eugenio inter eruditos non ad- 

modum ignobilis ea tempeſtate. Patricii quoque Senenſis, 

gui in fattione civitatis ſecuri percuſſus fuit, magnopore 

(3) Velaterran. commendatur oratio fimul 2 1 Fs, Candidus 
ommentar. Ur- Nicolai V. Magifter Brevium fuit (8), i. e. John 


{4) Konig, Bi- 
blioth. p. 612. 


banor. lib. 21. p. 
m. 773 


plains 


« Auriſpa, the Apoſtolical Secretary, under the Pon. 

« tificate of Eugenius, was conſidered as a learned 

« man at that time. The eloquence and erudition 

« of Patrizi at Sienna, who loſt his head in a ſedi- 

« tion of the city, are likewiſe highly applauded. 

« Peter Candidus was maſter of the Briefs under 

„Pope Nicholas V.“ This ſeems to intimate that a 

Patrici is ſpoken of, who flouriſhed under Eugenius 

IV. and was not living under Pope Nicholas V. 1 

own that this is not a convincing proof; but how- 

ever, if Barthius has not hit upon the true year, he is 

excuſable, and we ought ſooner to pardon him this 

error than that he has committed, where he ſuppoſes 

that an author was beheaded in 1447, is the ſame 

Francis Patrizi of Vienna, who wrote the books De 

Regno & Infi. Regia. The latter lived under Sixtus 

IV. (o), to whom he dedicated his Treatiſe De Re- (9) Who waz 
publica, & Reipublice Inſtitutione. It is to be obſerv- made Pope in 
ed that Volaterranus, in book 4. (10) of his work, 1471. 

ſays that the Patrizi, whom the people of Sienna be- 
headed, was put to death, during the war in which 
they were engaged with Pacininus, who poſſeſſed 
himſelf of one of their cities, whence they drove 
him, by the aid of Pope Calixtus. Now this Pope 
was not elected till 1455. Moreri did wrong in not 
ſaying, that Patrizi of Sienna was Biſhop of Caieta. 
He ſuppoſes him to be Biſhop of Carriati in Cala- 
bria ; and he probably was led into an error by a 
typographical error, which he was not aware of in 
Aubertus Mirzus. He had read, in this Author, Fran- (11) Mireus & 
ciſcus Patritius, Senenfis. preful Caretanus (11), i. e. Scriptor.\Seculi 
Francis Patrizi of Sienna, Biſhop of Carriati:“ 16. p. 22, 
and not perceiving that it ought to be read Caietanus, 

he fixed the Biſhoprick at Cariati in Calabria. It is 

on the authority of the ſame writer that he has placed 

this * in the beginning of the 16th Century, 

which he would not have done, had he known that 

Francis Patrizi, appointed Biſhop of Caieta by Paul (12) The 234 of 
II. (12), died in 1494. Had Moreri, who refers us March, 1460. 
to Ughelli (13), conſulted him, he would have found "#2" abi ir. 
this. What he ſays, after Mirzus, with regard to (14) Ughelli, Ea. 
the editions of the works of his pretended i/hop o ta Sacra, Tom, 
Carriati, requires a ſmall Supplement. The Latin 1 P. 388. 
edition of the 9. books De Regno, and of the 9. 

books De blica, printed at Paris in 1519, is il- 

luſtrated with notes by John Savigni, Cum Foannis | 
Sævigneii Scholii . . . . cum ejuſdem Annotationibus (14). (14) Epitome 
The Scholia or ſhort expoſitions relate to the book 5. Biblioth, Geſneri, 
Regno, and the notes to the books De Republica. One 

Nicodon of Saint Maixent publiſhed the books of 

the Republick at Paris, in 1580, in 16. and added 

to them the arguments of the chapters, and the cita- 

tions of Authors (15). John le Blond, Lord of (15) Ibide 
Branville, drew up extracts of all theſe works of 

Patrici, and publiſhed them in French at Paris in 

1550, as we are informed by du Verdier (16). Joli (16) ZBibliorb, 
(17) obſerves, that this John le Blond tranſlated into Farc. p. 406. 
French an Extract or Collection of the firſt Maxims 


(10) p. m. 158, 


From Eraſmus's book De Inſtitutione Principis Chriſti- (17) oly, Codi- 


ani, and that this extract was printed at Paris in , Crtier, in 
1546, with Francis Patrici's Epitome of the Common- . 
wealth. He alſo obſerves, that this extract was 
drawn up by Giles 4 Aurigni, called l. Pamphile, an 
Advocate of Parliament: and that it was printed at 
Paris, anno 1543, With an Epitome of Francis Patri- 
my 8 Tube od — du Verdier's Bib- 
iotheque (18), that erey, Knight of Dur (1 | 
Eſcu, Counſellor of his Majeſty's Privy Council, Fon „ 
lated from the Latin, the firſt books of the writings of 
Francis Patrizi oof Sienna, Biſhop of Caieta, treating 
of the Reign or Government of one perſon, called Mo- 
narchy, and of the inflitution of a good King, Pa- 
ris, 1577, 8vo. This is a French tranſlation of the 
9. books of the Commonwealth, printed at Paris 
in 1610, 8 vo. This tranſlation was by the Sieur de 
la Mouchettiere. I cannot ſay whether the notes 
added to the end of every chapter are by the tranſla- 
tor, or only a verſion of John Savigni's notes. Who 
would ſuppoſe, when he is told of ſo many editions, 
4 that 


152. 


d 
ult 


d of 
o. 
74. 


Tra- 
om. 


— 


plait's grievouſly of his fate [B]. 


Naudæus, de 
ate & wit et ceptationes contra Tbeodori Angelutii calumnias. This Angelutius, a famous Phyſician, 


et 
mine, p · m. 27» 


that this work in queſtion is an admirable one ? And 

7 yet it has been treated with contempt by good judges. 
(19) IT 1 2 Eorum frrmò tempore (19) Franciſcus Patricius Senenfis 
of Robortel was Farraginem quandam exemplorum fub Reipublice tituls, 
publiſhed, and Je. puerorum credo uſui ac chriarum in ſcholis compoſition, 
rom Vida's trea- equfgavit : tantum diffimilis alteri Franciſco Patricio 
tiſe de 8 Romano (20), qui non nihil pariter de bac re inter opuſ- 
1 3 cula juvenilia protulit, quantum noctua Aquilz, aut an- 
izi's book was ſer diſpar eft oli (21), 1. e. Much about the ſame 
dedicated to Pope “ time, Francis Patrizi of Sienna publiſhed a 
Sixtus IV. Ro- « rhapſody of examples, entitled, the Republic, de- 


— « ſigned, as I ſuppoſe, for children, and tor rhetori- 


. ' ear the midile of ©* cl exerciſes in {chools. All this is as unlike to the 


the 16;h century. other Francis Patrizi, a native of Rome, who like- 

_ © wiſe publiſhed ſomething upon this ſubject among 

. —_— is <« his juvenile performances, as an owl is unlike an 
Patri was not eagle, or a gooſe is unlike a ſwan.” 

born in Rome, The reader will find in the treatiſe on the Origin 

but in the Vene- of printing at Paris, that the edition which John 

tian territories: Savigni cauſed to be —— did 2 — _ 

though very good types were uſed on that occaſion. It 

e was fal of f faule, lich vexed him the more, becauſe 

Polit. p. m. 21. he had taken great pains in correcting the errors of the 

manuſcript : this edition being made from a manuſcript 

which 2 Provaſt, a Counſellbr of Parliament, had 

(21) Chevillier, brought from Italy (22). Whence it may be interred 

Originede Þ Impr. that this Paris edition is the firſt. 

de Paris, p. 187. [N] Francis Patrixi the Philoſopher complains grievouſly 

of his fate.) He regrets the ſeven years he had ſpent 

in the iſland of Cyprus, far removed from his ſtudies, 

and employed in affairs, the whole benefit of which 

was reaped by others. Being grown weary of a bu- 

fineſs from which he himſelf reaped ſo little advan- 

tage, he devoted himſelf to the ſervice of Philip Mo- 

cenigo, Archbiſhop of that iſland ; and after having 

lived ſometime with him, he followed him to Venice, 

(23) See the de- and afterwards to Padua (23). Returning with great 

dication of Tom. ſatisfaction to his ſtudies, he began to write the life 

1. of — 0 of Ariſtotle, but his unhappy fate drew him from 

os fete- that delightful employment, and carried him to 

| Spain; he, who, from nine years of age, had ſcarce 

done any thing but ramble about from place to place 

by ſea and land. Ecce me fati quædam vis, que me 

novem annorum puerum, ad hanc uſque atatem, peregri- 

nationibus continuis terraque marique exercuerat, in mf 

(24) Ibid, panias abripuit (24). He returned to Venice fix 

months after, and finiſhed the life of Ariſtotle. 

This work contained alſo a judgment on the writ- 

ings of this Philoſopher ; it is, in a word, the firſt 

8228 7 volume of his Peripatetic Diſcuſſions (25). Theſe 

2970 _ prm_ we are told in the dedication to this vo- 

ume. The dedication to the ſecond volume informs 

us, that the Author found an aſylum at the Duke of 

Ferrara's Court, and employment to his mind, fince 

he was permitted to teach the Philoſophy of Plato in 

the Univerſity of Ferrara. Cui melius labores meos 

Aicarem, in this manner he addreſſes himſelf to An- 

thony Montecatino, Chief Secretary to Alphonſo 

d'Eſte, the ſecond of that name ; . . . . quam ei wiro 

qui me pefſum Cyprico bello datum, pefſimorumque hominum 

ingratitudine, fraudibus, in ſidiiſſue agitatum, perque 

mult:s annos fortune adverſiſſime fluctibus actum, in por- 

tum recepit, in Sereniſſi. Principis hujus familiam inter- 

poſuit. Platonicam philoſophiam, in fingulare hujuſce 

(26) Patriciuss Academic ornamentum, publice profiteri dedit (26) ? i. e. 

£Fpiſt. Dedicat. To whom could my labours be more juſtly dedi- 

— = ue 4/- « cated, than to him, who when I had been greatly 

edit. Bag. 1 591. « oppreſſed in the Cyprian war, injured by the in- 

folio, «gratitude, fraud, and wily deceits of wicked 

« wretches ; toſſed up and down, during a long 

« courſe of years, by the waves of ill fortune, re- 

« ceived me into Port, and fixed me in this mot 

« Serene Prince's Family, He = me leave to read 

« Lectures on and teach the Platonic Philoſophy, 

* whence great honour redounded to this Univer- 

« fity.” Thus he ſtrongly complains, in a few 

words, againſt the malice of thoſe who envied him, 

and his hard fate, He ts the ſame thing in the 


dedication - to the 4th Tome; for, in addreſſing a 
Biſhop who had formerly been his fellow-ſtudent in 


Vol. VIII, 


— 


p A T 193 


He diſguiſed himſelf, under the name of Francis Mutus ( /, in the title page of Dif- 


had 


Padua, he informs him of the retreat he had found 
after a great number of misfortunes, in the city of 
Modena, and how Ferrara ſerved him at laſt tor a 
harbour. Negue enim hcorum diſtantia, qua tu quidem 
per ltaliam per que Galliam, ego wero per Dalmatian, 
fer Græciam, per Afiam, ad demum per Hiſpaniam atque 
Galliam diguneti pojiea ſemper fuinus, potuit eam obli- 
Ulout tradere ; neque ex animis noftris eradere fortuna dif 
par, que te in arduis ſemper negotiis ac magnis, ma gno- 
rum principum habuit, donec ad cam dignitatem, qua nunc 
Fruerii, longe merita es evectus. Ego wer pauperie preſc 
ſus, dum aliena commoda cura, mea non curo, continuts 
itineribus terraque marigue exercitus, Cyprica claude p- 
Prefſus, atque irgratiyfumorum pelſimorurugue hominum 
Fraudibus inſidiiſque circumventus, Mutine in patria tua 
te abjente, apud weteres amicos, apudgque Alexandrum 
Baranz- um equitem, ac Tarquiniam Moleiam fingula- 
rem totius ſeculi feminam, primum reſedi 3 plea e mari- 
nis, us iunæ que fluctibus in hunc partum ſum deve g 
(27), 1. e. Nor would the diſtance of countries, by (27) Patricius, © 
* which we have been ever fince divided, you by ED. dicato- 
OE Italy and France, and 1 by Dalmatia, Greece, ria, Tom. 4. 
« Aſia, and lattly by Spain and France, eraſe it * 22 35 
from our memories; nor that diſparity of fortune, — Fpiſ- 
which kept you tor ever employed in the weighty <pum Kegienſem, 
and arduous affairs of mighty Princes, till 1uch F 363. 
time as you was raiied to the dignity which you 
now ſo deicrvedly enjoy, could obliterate it from 
our minds. But alas ! unnappy I, after being borne 
down by poverty, whilit I took care of other peo- 
ple's butineſs and was negligent of my own, ha- 
* caſſed with perpetual journicz and voyages, oppreſ- 
«* ſed with the Cyprian overthrow, and over- reached 
* by the deceit and ſnares of moſt wicked and un- 
* grateful men, firſt fixed my abode in Modena, 
* your native country, during your abſence, with my 
old friends, and with Cavalier Alexander Baran- 
Toni, and 'Tarquinia Molzia, a Lady not to be pa- 
« rallePd in this age; and was afterwards wafied, 
6 by the waves ot the ocean and of fortune, into 
„ this port.“ I do not find that he was Profeſſor in 
Padua, as Lorenzo Craſſo (28), and after him Moreri (28) Lor. Crafſog 
declared. It had been better to have followed Thua- £togit d Hum, 
nus (29), who relates that Patrizi, after having been Teter. Tom. 1. 
a Profeſſor ſeventcen years in Ferrara, went to Rome F . 
(30), upon the invitation of Pope Clement VIII. | 
A certain perſon ipoke as — to me the other w 2 
day. Patrizi was born at Clifla in Iſtria, as Thuanus l 
affirms, and there is a fortreſs called Cliſſa in Dalma- (30) Lor. Craſſo, 
tia. Perhaps therefore Franciſcus Patrieius Dabnata Elxii, Ton. 1. 
may not differ from this Patrizi ; though Teiſſier (31) F. 6. and vu 
adviſes us vt to confound FR NIS PaTRIZEZI, of whom 2 ws Pro- 
we now ſpeak, with .. . . FRancis ParRIZI, born 3 
in Sclawonia, Author of a book, entitled, Eſpoſitione that which it is 
delli Oracoli di Leone Imperatore (32). 1 aniwered pr-tended he had 
eremptorily, that no diſtinction ought to be made in Padua. 
tween them. Thuanus, in the firit book De Vita | 
ſua, gives the epithet Dalmatia to Franciſcus Patri- E E- 
cius, Author of the Peripatetic Diſcuſſions. I was 5 — 
not ſo poſitive with regard to the following words of 1690. | 
Teſſier's book, bis new PhiloJophy concerning the Predi- | 
cables (33). He has ill trauſlated, ſaid the perſon to (32) See Hanki- 
me, the Nova de Univerfis Philoſophia, of 'I'huanus. 1 
The above tranſlation means, that this Philoſopher 15.4. 
propoſed ſome new doctrines in the five methods of 
Porphyry, the genus, ſpecies, differentia, propriam & (23) Teifier, E- 
accidens ; and it is not probable that he took the pains 4g, Tom. 2. ps 
to refute the ſchoolmen, about ſuch 8 in all 277 
that work. I did not dare to be poſitive. 
Now I know what this book, is which Teiſſier calls 
the new Philiſopby concerning the Predicables. The La- 
tin title of this work ſhould not have been tranſlated 
in this manner, it not treating in any manner of the 
Predicables. It is a folio, the Venetian edition of 
which, printed anno 1593, apud Robertum Meiettum, 
is thus entitled: Nova de Untiverſis Philoſophia libris 
quinquaginta comprehenſa. in qua Ariſtotelica metbado 
non per motum, fed per lucem & lumina ad primam caus® 
ſam aſcenditur. Deinde nova quadam ae peculiari me- 
thodo tota in contemplationem venit divinitas. Poſtremo 
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Patricius. They 
are the 19th and 


PAT 


had undertaken, in oppoſition to him, the defence of Ariſtotle. There is, in the laſt edi- 
tion of Moreri's Dictionary, a new article [CJ, on which I muſt make a remark, 


methodo Platonica rerum univerfitas @ conditore Deo de- 
ducitur. Auttore Franciſco Patricio Philoſopho eminen- 
timo, & in celeberrimo Romano Gymnaſio ſumma cum 
laude eandem philoſophiam publice interpretante, quibus 
poſtremo ſunt adjefa Zoroaftris oracula CCOOXX. ex Pla- 
tonicis colleta. Hermetis Triſmegifti kbelli & fragmenta 
quotcungue reperiuntur ordine ſcientifico diſpofita. Aſclepii 
Ikea eres kbelli. Myſtica Agyptiorum à Platone dic- 
tata, ab Ariftotele excepta, & perſeripta philofophia. 
Platonicorum dialogorum novus penitus a Franciſco Patri- 
cis inventus ordo ſeientificus. Capita demum multa in 
quibus Plato concors, Ariftoteles vero Catholice fidei ad- 
werſarius oftenditur. The reader may have obſerved, 
that the title promiſes but fifty books; and neverthe- 
leſs we find the work divided into four parts; the firſt 
whereof contains ten boobs, the ſecond twenty two, 
the third five, and the fourth twenty two, which 
makes in all fixty nine books. The Author entitles 
the firſt book Panaugia, the ſecond Panarchia, the 
third Pampfichia, and the fourth Pancoſmia. He 
treats on the moſt ſublime queſtions of Phyſicks and 
Metaphyſicks, and this he does on extraordinary hy- 
potheſes. He ſtarts many paradoxes, and at the ſame 


time ſhews a wonderful _ of genius, He dedicated 


this worl. in queſtion to Pope Gregory XIV. and the 

dedication is dated from Ferrara the 5th of Auguſt, 

1591. This book was cenſured, and the Author 

(34) Thuan. lib. was obliged to make a recantation (34), which was a 
119. p. $17; little before he died (35), 

[CJ] Meeri... has. .. a new artick, on hich 1 

(35) Adem, ibid, muſt make a remark.) This new article is that of 

PaTRr1z1 (FrRancts), and is in page 133, Paris edi- 

tion of 1699. It relates as follows; that this Fran- 

cis Patricius ( Patrixi) kwved in the 17th Century : that 

he wrote, in Italian, a hiftory of Poetry, divided into 

ten books ; that he contented himſelf with writing as an 

hiftorian on this, he not expatiating very much on the 

rules f the art; and that he 4% K head at Rome in 

1597. Janus Nicius Erythreus, in Pinotheca I. p. 

204, 205. is cited. My firſt obſervation is, that this 


Francis Patrizi ſhould not have been made the ſub- 

ject of a new article, ſince he is the ſame perſon 

with Francis Patrizi the Philoſopher, mentioned in 

page 134. This may be proved demonftratively ; 

for it is as clear as the ſun, that Nicius Erythreus in the 

place cited, ſpeaks only of Francis Patrizi, Ariſtotle's 

opponent ; and relates two or three particulars con- 

cerning him, which Moreri aſcribes to the Patrizi of 

page 134. It is alſo certain that Erythreus has aſ- 

cribed to Patrizi a work De Arte Poctica, which work 

is the ſame with that, wherein, if we may credit Fa- 

ther Rapin cited by Baillet (36), that Author is con- (36) In Tom. 1, 

tented with writing as an 2 ian, without expatiat- of = Z gement 

ing very much on the rules of the art. By the way, we — 's 

may probably ſuppoſe that this Jeſuit was but little : 

acquainted with this piece of Francis Patrizi. It is a 

work divided into two decades (37), in the firft of (37) De 

which the Author writes as an Hiſtorian ; and in the og ce Dees 

ſecond, as a diſputant, who attacks Ariſtotle with e LY 
1 "Wig a 4 diſ 

prodigious vigour (31). My ſecond remark is, that patata. This 

ſince the compilers in queſtion intended to relate but work was printed 

one diſadvantageous particular concerning this worl, at Ferrara in 

they ought not to have cited merely Nicius Erythreus, 580 

who ſpeaks very much in commendation of it. EA. (38) Lor. Craflo, 

dit de ſer ibenda Hiſtoria tres Dialogos, & de Arte Po- Elogii, Tom, 1. 

tica totidem Decadas, quibus precinm flatui pro ithorum P. b. 

eftimatione vix poteſ (39), 1. e. He publiſhed three 

Dial concerning the writing of Hiſtory, and ; 

« the like number of decads on the Art of Poetry, (39) Nic. Ery- 

« which are invaluable.” Neither ſhould he have f. 44, £96 t 

obſerved, that this piece is divided into ten books, as 

Erythreus ſuppoſing that it contained three decades. I (40) We find 

believe he is miſtaken, but it is certain that it con- this in Moreri's 

tained two. In fine, it ſhould not have been aſſerted, Pict Dutch edit, 

that Patrizi was beheaded, this being falſe, and is 1025 and in hat 

not in the Author who is cited. The placing a man iu the aue. 57. 

in the 17th Century, when it is ſuppoſed he was be- PATRICIUS 

headed 5 1597, is an error Which muſt be laid to the ra. 1 

charge of the printers; but not that of ſaying, that 5 © ⁹⁹ 

Caieta 1s in Calabria (40). * Regis Inſtitutions, 


PATRICIUS (ANDREW), was one of the learned men who were born in Poland 
in the 16th Century. He ſtudied at Padua, where he acquired the eſteem of the moſt il- _.. 
(-) See the three Juſtrious Profeſſors of that country, and particularly of Sigonius and Paul Manutius (a). acht dend. 


Letters which 


the chief dignities 


Paulus Minntius He publiſhed books which gained him great reputation [4] ; and ſome conſiderable bene- is chapters 
wrote to Andrew fices in his native country were beſtowed upon him. At laſt he was Provoſt “ of the Church — 


— pag ſeſſed themſelves, erected the city of Werden into an Epiſcopal See, and beſtowed it on Yee i 


our Patricius, who did not enjoy it long, he dying ſoon after, viz. in 1583 (6). 


[4] He ſeveral works which gained him re- 
putation.) He had diligently ſtudied polite literature, 
and he wrote polite enough in Latin. All this is 
ſeen in his Commentaries on two of Tully's orations, 
and in his ſpeeches to the King of Poland, Stephen 
Battori, to congratulate him, in the name of the 
Clergy of Warſaw, for having thrice defeated the 
Muſcovites. The pains he took, which doubtleſs was 
very great, to collect the fragments of Cicero, diſco- 
vered very good things, which great numbers of the 
Literati would never have diſcovered, ſo much they 


of Warſaw, Archdeacon of that of Wilna, and at laſt Biſhop of Wenden. Stephen 
2oth of book 4, Battori, wg of Poland, having recovered Livonia, of which the Muſcovites had 


(5) Extracted 
1 from Simon Sta- 


* centum 
+ enorum, p. 27, 
28. 


were diſperſed, till he had collected them. Such 
of Cicero's pieces as are loſt were better than thoſe 
which are extant, Several paſſages from that Roman, 
which we meet with in St. 4 and other Wri- 
ters, are prodigiouſly fine ; but how many Literati 
would never have fought for them in thoſe books ? 
Andrew Patricius has conſequently done them great 
ſervice in collecting them. He alſo wrote ſome con- 
troverſial works. Parallel Eccisſiæ Orthodoxe cum (1) See Starovolſ- 


8 Hereticorum. 8 23 eius, in Elog. 
— 8 —— De vera & falja Eccleſia yy Rr. 5 


() For the parti- 
ticulars of this 
article, we are 
obliged to the ve- 
ry learned Samu- 
el Knight, D. D. 
Prebendary of 
Ely, and Arch- 
deacon of Berk- 
ſhire, Author of 
the Lives of 
Dean Colet and 
Eraſmus ; and 
who intends like- 
wile to oblige the 
public with a ve- 
ry curious and 
ample Life of 
Bifſhep Patrick. 


p. 26, 

tt PATRICK (a) (SIMON), a very learned Engliſh Biſhop [A], was born at 
Gainſborough in Lincolnſhire, Sept. 8. 1626. His father was a Mercer of good credit 
in that place, who deſigning his ſon for a ſcholar ſent him to ſchool to one Mr, Merry- 
weather, an excellent Latinift, as appears by his tranſlation of Sir Thomas Browne's Re- 
ligio Medici. He was admitted into Queen's College in-Cambridge, in 1644, under the 
tuition of Mr. Welles, and was very intimate with Mr. John Smith, Fellow of the ſame 
College, ſufficiently known by his excellent Tracts publiſhed after his death by Mr. John 
Worthington. Mr. Patrick took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1647, and that of 


_ Maſter 

[4] Avery learned Engliſh Bifbep.) This 1 of the ſame College With a fort: Accu of bi 
from his writings, er Ort N, 1. 4 Ser- Life. Printed with Mr. Smith's ſelet 1.1 
in to. 2. Divine Arithmetic ; or, the right 


mon preached at the fungral Cx John Smith, late 

Fellow: of Queen's College in Cambridge, who departed Art of aur Days. Being a Sermon prea 

this life, Arg. 7. 105 2. and lyes interred in the Cha- June 17, 1659, at the funeral of Mr. Samuel Jacomb, 
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Maſter in 1651, and received Holy Orders from Biſhop Hall of Norwich in his retite- 
ment at Higham after his ejection from his Biſhoprick. He had been then ſometime Fel- 
low of his College; and ſoon after removed to Batterſea in Surry to be Chaplain to Sir 
Walter St. John. He was afterwards Vicar of that Church. His next and much better 
preferment was the Rectory of St. Paul's Covent-Garden in London, which was given him 
without any folicitation by the Earl of Bedford; where he was very uſeful and diligent 
in his miniſterial function, and continued all the time of the plague in the year 1665 
among his Pariſhioners, to their great comfort. The fame year he took his Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity at Oxford, being before admitted into Chriſt Church there. In the 
year 1668, he publiſhed his Friendly debate between a Conformiſt and a Non-Conformiſt, 
in ſeveral parts; which was anſwered by the Diſſenters, whom he had much exaſperated 
by it; but by his candour and moderation towards them afterwards, they were perfectly 
reconciled to him, and he brought over many of them to the communion of the eſtabliſh- 
ed Church. The fame year he was offered by Dr. Fuller, Biſhop of Lincoln, the Arch- 

of Huntingdon, which he thankfully refuſed, as likely to take him off too 
much from the buſineſs of the great cure, in which he was employed. In 1678 he was made 
Dean of Peterborough, where he conſtantly reſided that portion of time which was alloted 
him, and was very uſeful and conſequently much beloved in that place. Here he ſet up 
weekly Communions. In the year 1680, he was freely offered by the Lord Chancellor 
the rich living of St. Martin's in the Fields, which he refuſed on the account of the efleem 
he had for his Pariſhioners of Covent-Garden, and his apprehenſion that he ſhould net be 
able to diſcharge the duty of ſo great a cure; and therefore he recommended ro his Lord- 
ſhip Dr. Thomas Teniſon, who had ſtrength of body and mind to execute ſuch a charge. 
In the year 1682, Dr. Lewis du Moulin, who had been a Hiſtory Profeſſor at Oxford, 
and had written many bitter books againſt the Church of England, ſent for Dr. Patrick 


upon his ſick-bed, and made a ſolemn declaration of his concern and regret on that ac- 
count, which he ſigned, and it was publiſhed after his death. In 1686, Dr. Patrick and 
Dr. Jane, the King's Profeſſors of Divinity at Oxford, held a conterence with ſome Po- 


B. D. Minifter of the at St. Mary Wooknath, in 
Lumbard-ſtreet, London, and lately Fellow of Queen 
College in Cambridge. London 1660, in 4to. There 
are two dedications of this Sermon, the former to 
his worthy friend Mr. Thomas Jacomb, Miniſter of the 
Goſpel ar Martin Ludgate, the latter to the Right Wor- 


ſhipful Thomas Viner, Alderman of the City of London, 


and the reſt of the Inhabitants of the pariſh of Mary 
Wookuth, Lumbaru reer. 3. Menſa Myitica ; or, a 
Diſcourſe concerning the Sacrament of the Lord's Sup- 
per; in which the ends of its Inſtitution are fo manifeſted, 
our Addreſſes to it ſo directed, our Behaviour there and 
afterwards ſo * that wwe may not boſe the Bene- 
s which are to be received by it; with ſeveral Pray- 
ers and Thankſorvings inſerted to make it of more uſe : 
To this is qua Genitalis, a Diſcourſe con- 
cerning Baptiſm ; in which is injerted a brief Dif 
courſe to perſuade to a Confirmation of the Baptiſmal Vow. 
4. F ewiſh Hypocrifie; 4 Caveat to the preſent Generati- 
on, wherein is h both the falſe and.true Way to « 
Nation's or Perſon's complete Happineſ;, from the Sickneſs 
and Recovery of the F ewiſh State. To which is added, 
A Diſcourſe upon Micah vi. 8. belonging to the ſame Mar- 
ter. London 1 on. in - 5. Heart's — - a 
Remedy againſt all Troubles ; a conſolatory Diſcourſe par- 
ticularly diredted 20 thoſe, who haus loft their Friends and 
dear Relations. London 1660, in 8vο To the eighth 
edition are added two papers, written in the time of 
the plague, in 1665. 6. The Parable of the Pilgrim : 
written to a Friend. London, in 4to. 7. An Ex- 
poſition of the Ten Commandments. London, in 8yo. 
8. A friendly Debate between a Conformiſi and a Non- 
conformiſt, In three parts. The firſt and ſecond parts 
were printed at London 1669, in 8vo. The ſixth 
edition of them, corrected and enlarged, was printed at 
London 1684, in 8vo. The irprimatur of the fi 
part, is dated Nov. 7. 1668. In the general Preface 
to the fixth edition, our Author obſerves, that © the 
6 ſeller having acquainted him with his inten- 
„tion of reprinting this treatiſe, which hath now 
* been in the world fifteen years, he thought good 
to let the Reader know, that the Author of it ſees 
no cauſe, after ſo long obſervation, and ſerious con- 
« fideration of things, to retract or alter any thi 
% he hath written therein; but is rather confir 
« in his opinion, that it was and is an uſeful and ſea- 
*< {onable Diſcourſe. Which, as it was written to talee 
« down the pride and inſolence, wherewith the Non- 
„ Conformitts, began at that tisme to treat us, and 


do perſuade men to. conform themſelves to the 


piſh 


{© eſtabliſhed orders; ſo to give them withall a true 
notion of Religion; to preſerve them trom being 
* abuſed with phraſes; to inſtruct them in many 
parts of their Chriſtian duty; to inform them 
* wherein Chriſtianity doth chiefly conſiſt, and what 
„vill make them thoroughly good; and particu- 
« larly how neceſiary a part of Chriſtian piety it is 
„to obey the public laws, which no way contradict 
* the laws of God ; and to live in unity with their 
„ Chriſtian brethren. What is to be done allo for 
the reſtoring of this unity, is here declared; and 
how vain a thing it is to cry up unity, when men 
themſelves keep up the diviſion ; and that the 
«« preient ſeparation may be cured, if men pleaſe 
„ but to do their plain duty, that is, if the Non- 
* conforming people would but do what the beit of 
their Miniiters acknowledge may be lawſully done 
„by them, and if thoſe Miniſters would but honett- 
h preſs upon them, as it is here demonſtrated 
* they ought to do, and that they cannot jultify 
„ them, but mult, if they will ſpeak as they think, 
* condemn the people in their ieparation. And how 
« they can juſtity themſelves in ſtanding out, becauſe 
« of a few ceremonies (which have been the greac 
exception againſt conformity) I am not able to di- 
** vine; hnce they themſelves impoſed, without 
© any ſcruple, as many ceremonies (this Author 
« hath obſerved in taking the Caverant, which they 
looked upon as a ſacred thing) as our Church doth 
in the performance of divine {ervice,” But t 
theſe and ſuch like things are the whvwle ſeepe of this 
book, yet the Author of it hath been loaded with many 
hard cenſuxes and unjuſt reproaches, as if he had dane 
the greateſt wrong, not only to them, but t true Religi- 
on. Which, thanks be to God, hade nat at all di, 
couraged his reſolution of” adbering firmly to the principles, 
avhich be awvows in his book ; for he. was aware of 
fuch uſage, and 3 againſt it, before he ſet pen to 
paper, having obſerved in the very boox itfelf, that no 


LY 


man ever oppoſed their fancies, - but prejently they 


voted him to be a perſon unacquainted with God, 
led by intereſt, and not by religion. 274 that ſuch a 
man as Judge Hales ſhould paſs that ſentence upon the 
Author, which Mr. Baxter hath lately reported, was, 
it muſt be confeſſed, jamething furpriſing. For as he 
was. a perſon of great learning aud piety, fo his candour 
{if common fame may be believed, for I knew him not 


was no leſs eminent; and yet, as Mr. Baxter tells us *, * Second Defence 
he was pleaſed to expreſs ſo great a diſlike of the de F 1or-onformity, 
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bate, and ine Beckfinſtical- Policy, - as tending, to the . 188 


injury 
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iſh Prieſts at the deſire of the Earl of Rocheſter, then Lord Treafurer, King James II. 

ing then preſent, The reſult was, that the Earl was convinced, that the Religion of 
the Proteſtants was a ſafe way to Salvation. During the reign of that King, the Dean's 
behaviour ſhewed, that he had nothing more at heart than the Proteſtant Religion, for 
which he ventured all that was dear to him by preaching and writing againſt the errors of 
the Church of Rome. On this account he was ſent for by the King, and with a ſevere 
check refuſed to be introduced to his Majeſty by Dr. Crew, then Biſhop of Durham, 
but was introduced by Biſhop Spratt. The King treated him very kindly, and deſired 
him to remit of his zeal againſt his Church, and quietly enjoy his own Religion. The 
Dean anſwered with great courage, that he could not give up a Religon ſo well proved as 
that of the Proteſtants. In 1687, he publiſhed a Prayer compoſed tor that difficult time, 
when perſecution was expected by all who ſtood firm to their Religion; and the ſame 
year, by a large ſum of money, which he and Dr. Teniſon received from the Lady Co- 
ventry, they were enabled to ſet up a ſchool at St. Martin's, to confront the Popiſh one, 
opened at the Savoy, for the ſeducing the youth of the town into Popery ; which money 
afterwards was employed to the uſe of the poor Vicars in the Dioceſe of Canterbury and 
Ely, made more firm fince by an Act of Parliament. At the Revolution great uſe was 
made of the Dean, who was very active in ſettling the affairs of the Church. He was 
called upon to preach before the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, who were appriſed of his 
zeal in oppoſing of the reading of King James's Declaration. He was ſoon after ap- 


injury of Religion itſelf, that he wiſhed the Authors 


would openly profeſs, that they wrote for themſelves, 
and no more abuſively pretend it was for religion. 
But it muſt be remembered, that wiſe and good men are 


dont ſometimes to overſyoot themſekves, when they are 
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z and that they are never more apt to be ſo, than 
avhen thoſe beloved ſchemes, which they hace been long 
in drawing, and of which (having laboured much in 
them) they have entertained an high opinion, are reject- 
ed and torn in pieces. This is provoking to men that 
hok upon themſelves as maſters in policy, as well as in 
law and religion ; and is all the fault, that I can think 
of, wherewith this Author can be juſtly charged. He was 
not then, nor is now, for that project of Comprehenſion, 
in favour of which every body knows Sir M. Hales was 
flrongly prepeſſeſſed. The Debate, as he angrily calls it, 
came in the way of that, and lay croſs to it. But as 
for his charge of the Author's writing for himſelf, I can 
demonſirate, that, as things then flood, it was impoſſible 
(unleſs we will ſuppoſe him to have been a fool) he ſhould 
have any ſuch reſpect to ſecular advantages, which he 
might thereby reap, ſave only the preſerving himſelf by 
preſerving the government; which he was bound ta do as 
a member of this Church and Kingdom, which he loves 
unfeignedly, and whoſe preſent conflitution he will al. 
ways endeavour fleadfaſtly to uphold. For they, whom be 
oppojed, had too much power, he knew very well, at that 
time to obfirutt him in ſuch a defign; and as they uſed 
all their intereſt to depreſs him, ſo they had fuch an influ- 
ence, I can prove, ſome who are now dead and 
gone, that by their means they did actually keep him down a 
hong time from riſing at all in the world. Which he the 
more contentedly endured, becauſe he had the teſtimony of bis 
conſcience {which is a thouſand times more valuable than 
all the afplauſes they beſtowed upon thoſe, who would 
wink at their evil doings) that this book was not con- 
trived to ſerve any worldly intereft ; but, quite contrary, 
notwithanding any prejudice it might do him in this 
«world, faithfully to repreſent unto men the truth, as it 
is in the Lord Feſiu. Which could not be done indeed, 


without expoſing the follies, nay inſincerity ſometimes, of 


ſome perſons, who would be thought the only, or the moſt 
fincere beers of him. But in expoſing them, religion is ſo 
far from being injured (as the forenamed cenſure ſuggeſts ) 
that it is reſcued from the contempt, which muſt neceſſarily 
fall upon it, if they paſs without controul for the moſt re- 
ligieus pecple. Mr. William Harris obſerves , © that 
« jt has been generally allowed, that Dr. Patrick 
« wrcte the firtt volumes of the Friendly Debate, in 
« the heat of his youth, and in the midſt of his ex- 
e pectations; which by aggravating ſome weak and 
« uncautious expreſſions in a few particular Writers, 
deſigned to expoſe the Non-Conformiſt Miniſtry to 


* 
wards carried on by a worſe hand, and with a more 
virulent ſpirit *; a method altogether unreaſon- 
able and unworthy, becauſe it will be always eaſy 
to gather raſh and unadviſed expreſſions from the 
weaker perſons of any party of men ; and only 
ſerves to expoſe religion to the ſcorn and contempt 


contempt and ridicule. The deſign was after-. 


pointed 


of the profane. But Biſhop Patrick, in his ad- 
e yanced age, and in a public debate in the Houſe of 
Lords about the Occaſional Bill, took the opportu- 
« nity to declare himſelf to this ſe ; That he 
« had been known to write againſt the Diſſenters with 
« ſome warmth in his younger years ; but that he had 
lived long enough ts ſee reaſon to alter his opinion of 
that people, and that way of writing ; and that he 
was verily perſuaded there were ſome, who were ho- 
neſt men, and good Chriſtians, who would be neither, 
if they did not ordinarily go to Church and ſometimes 10 
the Meeting; and on the other hand, fome were ho- 
neſt men and good Chriſtians, who would be neither, 
if they did not ordinarily go to the Meetings, and ſome- 
times to the Church. A rare inſtance this of retrac- 
tation and moderation, which, I think, redounds 
greatly to his honour, and is worthy of imitation.” 
9. The Chriſtian Sacrifice: a Treatiſe ſhewing the Ne- 
ceffity, End, and Manner of the receiving the Holy Com- 
munion ; together with ſuitable Prayers and Meditations 
for every month in the year, and the principal Feſtivals in 
memory of our bleſſed Saviour. In four parts, in 8vo and 
12mo. 14th edition. 10. A Sermon at the funeral of 
Mr. Thomas Grigg, Sept. 4. 1670. on Cer. v. 9. 
London 1670, in 4to. 11. The Devout Chriftian in- 
firutted how to pray and give thanks to God ; or, a book 
of Dewvetions for Families, and for particular Perſons in 
moſt of the concerns of human life. 14th edit. in 12mo. 
12. Advice to a Friend. 7th edit. in 12mo. 13. Je- 
fus and the Reſurreftion juſtified in Heaven and in Earth. 
2d edit. in 8vo. 14. Angliz Speculum : A glaſs that 
Hlatters not; preſented to à country congregation at the ſo- 
lemn Faſt; April 24th, 1678, in a parallel betaueen the 
Kingdom of Ireland and England. 4to. 15. A Sermon 
preached at Covent-Garden on Advent- Sunday, 1678, 
in 4to. 16. The whole book of Pſalms paragbraſed, 
with arguments to each Pſalm. In two parts. London 
1680, in 8vo. 17. The book of Fob paraphraſed. 
London, in 8yo. 18. The ghrious Epiphany, with 
the devout Chriſtian's love to it. London, in 8vo. 
19. The Truth of the Chriflian Religion, in fix books ; 
written in Latin by Hugo Grotius, and now tranflated 
into Engliſh, with the addition of a ſeventh book ag ainſt 
the preſent Roman Church, London, in 8vo. 20. 4 
book for Beginners, or a Help to young Communicants, that 
they may be fitted for the Holy Communion, and receive it 
with profit. 17th edit. in 24%. 21. A Sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor at Guild-hall Chapel, Octob. 31, 
1680. London, in 8vo. 22. Chriſt's Counſel to his 
Church, in two Sermons preached at the two 44ſt Faſts, 
ow 27, 1079, 2 ＋ mb. 2 London, in 
. 23. araphraſe upon t & of Eccleſiaſt 
and the Song of Solomon, 2 3 to each 3 
ter, and Annotations thereupon. London, in 8 vo. 24. 
The Proverbs of Solomon paraphraſed, with Arguments 
to each chapter, which 7 the place of commenting. 
London, in 8vo. 25. 4 Treatiſe of the Neceſſity and 
Frequency of receiving the Holy Communion ; with a Re- 
ſolution of Doubts about it: in three Diſcourſes, begun up- 
on Whitſunday, in the Cathedral Church of | wy of 


3 rough, 


«c 
46 


pA T 


inted one of the Commiſſioners for the review of the Liturgy. Upon the death of Dr. 


ke, Biſhop of Chicheſter, in 1689 the Dean was 2 to ſucceed him in that See, 


which he immediately viſited, and diſcharged in all reſpects the duties of a vigilant Paſtor, 
He was employed with others of the new Biſhops to ſettle the affairs of the Church of Ire- 
land ; to which end all the Clergy of that Church, who had fled to England for ſafety, 
were ſent home, and ſeveral worthy perſons recommended to their Majeſties to fill the 
vacant Sees. In 1691 he was tranſlated to the See of Ely in the room of Biſhop Turner, 
who was deprived on account of his refuſal to take the oaths to the Government. The 
firſt thing Biſhop Patrick did, after he was ſettled in that See, was maintaining two Lec- 
tures in two Churches at each end of the town of Cambridge, viz. Botolph's and St. Cle- 


ment's, allowing to each of them thirty 


unds a year, tor an afternoon Sermon every 


Sunday. He alſo finiſhed an affair, which had been long depending between the Biſhops 
of Ely and the Lord Hatton, relating to Hatton- Garden in London ; and procured a 
rent-charge of an 100 l. a year to be ſettled on that Biſhoprick for ever. He was alſo a 
| Benefactor to his Palace at Ely, making commodious gardens for his own and his 
ucceſſors benefit. He died at Ely May 31, 1707, in the eighty firſt year of his age, and 
was interred in the Cathedral, where a monument is erected to his memory; the inſcrip- 
tion upon which was written by Dr. John Leng, afterwards Biſhop of Norwich [B]. 


rough, 1684, to preſs the Obſervation of the fourth Ru- 
brick after the Communion Office, 12mo. . 26. A Trea- 
tiſe of Repentance and Faſting, eſpecially of the Lent Faſt, 
12mo. 27. A Sermon preached on St. Marks day, 
1686, in the Pariſh Church of St. Pauls Covent-Gar- 


den. 28. A Diſcourſe concerning Prayer, eſpecially of 
frequenting the _ lick Prayers. In two parts, 
12mo. 29. Search the Scriptures : A Treatiſe ſhew- 
ing that all Chriſtians ought to read the holy book, with 
directions to them therein. In three parts, 12mo. 30. 
A * of profiting by Sermons, London, in 4to. 
31. A Diſcourſe about Tradition ; ſhewing what is 
meant by it; and what Tradition is to be received, and 
what to be rejected, London, in 4to. 32. The Pillar and 
Ground of Truth : A Treatiſe 2 that the Roman 
Church falſely claims to be that Church, and the pillar of 
. that Church, mentioned 1 Tim. iii. 15. which is ex- 
plained in three parts, 1687, in 4to. 33. A Sermon 
preached upon St. Peter's Day, printed with enlargements, 
to. 34. The Virgin Mary miſrepreſented by the Roman 
Ehurch, in the Traditions of that Church concerning her 
Life and Ghry, and in the devotions paid to her as the mo- 
ther of God. Both fhewed out of the Office of that 
Church, the Leſſons on her Feſtivals, and from their al- 
lowed Authors, Part I. wherein two of her Feaſts [her 
Conception and Nativity] are confidered. Our Author 
promiſed a ſecond part, but we do not find whether it 
was ever printed. 35. An Examination of Bellar- 
mine*s /econd note of the Church, viz. Antiquity, 1687, 
in 4to. 36. The Texts, which Papiſts cite out of the 
Bible for the proof of | their Doctrine, Of the Supre- 
macy of St. Peter and the Pope over the whole Church, 
examined. In two parts, 4to. 37. 4 private Prayer 
to be uſed in difficult times, 8vo. 38. A Thankſgiving 
for our late wonderful Deliverance, 1689, 8vo. 39. 
A Prayer for perfecting our late Deliverance, 1668, 8vo. 
40. 4 Prayer for Charity, Peace, and Unity, chiefly to 
be uſed in Lent, 8vo. 41. 4 Prayer for the King's ſuc- 
ceſs in Ireland, 1690, 8yo. 42. A Sermon preached 
in St. F ames's Chapel before the Prince of Orange, Fan. 
20. 1688, on Iſaiah ii. 6. 4to. 43. 4 ſecond part of 
the Sermon preached before the Prince of Orange, on the 
ſame Text, preached in Covent-Garden, 4to. 44. 4 
Sermon preached before the Queen in March, 1688-9. on 
Colo. ii. 15. 4to. 45. 4 Sermon againſt Murmuring. 
preached at Covent-Garden in Lent, 1688-9. oz 1 Cor. 
x. 10. 46. A Sermon againſt Cenſuring, preached at 
Covent-Garden in Advent, on 1 Cor. iv. 10. 47. 4 
Faſt Sermon before the = and Queen, April 16, 1690. 
on Prov. xiv. 34. 48. A Thanſgtving Sermon before the 
Houſe of Lords, Nav. 26. 1691, for the reducing of 
Ireland, and the King's ſafe return, on Numb. x. 9. 
49. An Anſwer to a Book fpread abroad 2 the Romyh 
Prieſts, intitled, 'The Touchſtone of the Reformed Goſ- 
pel ; wherein the true Doctrine of the Church of England, 
and many Texts of the Holy Scriptures are faithfully ex- 
plained, 8vo. 50. A Letter to the Clergy of the Dioceſe 
of Ely at his primary Viſitation. 51. A Commentary 
on the firſt Book of Moſes, called Geneſis, 3d Edit. 4to. 
2. A Commentary on the ſecond Book of Moſes, called 
odus, 2d Edit. 4to. 53. 4A Commentary on the 
third Book of Moſes, called Leviticus, 2d Edit. 4to. 
54. A Sermon preached before the Lord Mayor, &c. on 


Vor. VIII. 


„ to the Will of 


Eafter „1696, on 1 Tim. ii. 8. 55. A Sermon 
preached before the Houſe of Lords, Nowemb. 25, 1696, 
on Dan. iv. 5. 56. A Commentary on the fourth Book 
of Moſes, called Numbers, 2d Edit. 4to. 57. The 
Work of the Miniſtry, repreſented to the Clergy of the 
Dioceſe of Ely, 1698. 58. A Commentary on the fifth 
Book of Moſes, called Deuteronomy, 2d Edit. 4to. 
59. 4 Commentary upon the Books of Joſhua, Judges, 
and Ruth, 4to. 60. A Commentary on the two Books of 
Samuel, 4to. 61. The Dignity of the Chriſtian Prieft- 
hood, directed to his Clergy on his fourth Triennial Viſita- 
tion. 62. An Exhortation ſent to the Clergy of the 
Dioceſe of Ely, before his fifth Triennial Viſitation, 1704. 
With a Diſcourſe on Rev. xvi. 9. upon occaſion of t 

late terrible Storm of Wind, 1703, in 12mo. 63. 4 
Commentary on the two Books of Kings, 4to. 64. 4 
Commentary on the teu Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Ne- 
hemiah, and Eſther, 4to. 65. An Exhortation to the 
Clergy of the Dioceſe of Ely, at his fixth Triennial Viſi- 
tation. 66. Fifteen Sermons Contentment and Re- 
- . 

miſtration of Angels. ith a Prayer at the endo 

1 ad to the * ſabject of -4 
Newer before printed. With an exact Catahgue of his 
Works, London, 1719, in 8vo. In the Preface we 
are told, that the ſeventeen Sermons contained in 
« this volume are the only pieces of our Author, 


«© which have been publiſhed ſince his death. They 


were compoſed in the prime of his years, and very 
fairly written out by himſelf in one volume. They 
«© were put into the bookſeller's hands by his Relict, 
Mrs. Penelope Patrick, now living, with her deſire, 
e that they might be made publick. The Author 
* was ſo eminent for his great learning and ſingular 
„ piety, and his practical writings and books of de- 
„ yotion have been ſo well received, that the book- 
« ſellers think it a conſiderable recommendation of 
«© theſe diſcourſes, and the prayers annexed to them, 
* that they can aſſure the world they are the genuine 
« works of that excellent Prelate, and printed with 
great care and exactneſs from his own manuſcript. 
They have alſo been aſſured by their friends, who 
have peruſed theſe Sermons, that as men's being 
« contented in all eſtates of life is a matter of great 
« conſequence to their happineſs, ſo the reader will 
here find the duty of contentment very fully treated 
« of, and recommended with all that clearneſs and 
«« ſtrength of reaſoning, and with all that learning 
* and true piety, which might be expected in ſo ce- 
lebrated an Author, writing upon ſo important a 
« ſubjet.” 67. He made large additions to Mr. 
Gunton's Hiſtory of the Church of Peterborough, pub- 
liſhed in a thin folio. 

[B) The Inſcription upon which was written by Dr. 
Fobn Leng, afterwards Biſhop of Norwich.) It is as 
follows. Fog 


Reverendi admodum in Xto Patris 
SIMONIS PATRICK 
Per biennium Ciceſtrenſis, per XV I annos deinde 
Elienſis Epiſcopi : 
Ad hes ampliſſimos dignitatis gradus propter 
Eximia erga Ecclefiam ac Rempublicam merita 
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(a) Moſt of the 
rticulars of the 
ife of our Au- 
thor, are ex- 
tracted from Fra. 
Fulgentio's Vita 
del Padre Pac; 
an Engliſh tran 
Nation of which, 
though very in- 
correctly done, 
was printed at 
London 16;1, in 
$yo. and likewiſe 
prefixed to ſome 
editions of Sir 
Nathaniel Brent's 
tranſlation of the 
Hiſtory of the 
2 77 Trent. 
Mr, John Lock- 
man has prefixed 
an extract of this 
piece of Fulgen- 
tio to the third 
edit. of Mr. Jen- 
kins's tranflation 
of Father Paul's 
Treatiſe of Eccle- 
fraftical Benefices 
and Revenues, 
as Father Cou- 
rayer has alſo 
done before his 
tranſlation into 
French ot Fa- 
ther Pauls Hiſ- 
tory of the Coun - 
cil of Trent, 


(1) Fra. Fulgen- 
tio, Vita del 
Padre Paolo. 


pA U 


t PAUL n Son of Franciſco Sarpi, a Merchant, and Iſabella Mo- 
relli, a native of Venice. He was born at Venice Auguſt 14, 1552, and was baptiſed 
by the name of Peter. Upon the death of his Father, his Mother's Brother, Ambroſio 
Morelli, Prieſt of the Collegiate Church of St. Hermagoras, took him and a little ſiſter 
of his from under the care of his mother, who retired to a religious life (a). Ambroſio, 
who was well ſkilled in polite Literature, and taught the children of ſeveral Noblemen, 
took a particular care of the education of his nephew, who ſoon made a great progreſs 
in learning, and was very ſerious from his infancy, and averſe to thoſe paſtimes, which 
are the uſual amuſements of youth, and remarkable for two qualities, which ſeldom meet 
in the ſame perſon, a ſtrong memory [A], and clear judgment. At thirteen years of 
age he applied himſelf to Philoſophy, Mathematicks, and the Greek and Hebrew lan- 
guages. John Maria Capella of Cremona, of the Order of the Servites, read to him 
Lectures in Logick, and ſoon after boaſted, that he had a ſcholar, who was capable of 
being his Maſter. The frequent converſation, which our young Sarpi had with Capella, 
inſpired him with a reſolution to enter into the Order of the Servites, notwithſtanding the 
oppoſition of his mother and uncle, who intended him for his own Order, 
him the habit of the Servites, November 24, 1566, and two years after made his tacit 
profeſſion, which he ſolemnly renewed May 10, 1372. Upon entering into this Order 
he changed his name of Peter Sarpi for that of Paul. During a Chapter held at Man- 
tua at that time, he defended ſeveral Theſes in natural Philoſophy and Divinity with ſuch 
ſucceſs, that Duke William of Mantua appointed him his Chaplain 3 and Boldrino, 
Biſhop of that City, made him Reader in his Cathedral of Poſitive and Caſuiſtical 
Divinity, and Canon Law, Theſe employments animated him to proſecute other ſtudies, 
and particularly that of the Hebrew language, of which he made himſelf a complete 
Maſter, and of Hiſtory ; but he ſhewed the utmoſt contempt for judicial Aſtrology [BJ. 
Being now weary of a Court life [CI, he returned to his Convent at Venice, and applied 
himſelf ſo intenſely to his ſtudies, that his conſtitution, which was naturally very delicate, 
was greatly injured by it [DJ. At two and twenty years of age he was ordained Prieſt, 
and went to Milan at the time, when Cardinal Borromeo was reforming his Church, 
who had ſhewed great reſpe& to him. However, his great reputation expoſed him to 
envy 3 for before he left Mantua, one Claudio, who was jealous of his ſuperior talents, 
accuſed him to the Inquiſition of Hereſy, for having denied, that the Doctrine of the 
Trinity could be proved from the firſt Chapter of Geneſis. But Father Paul, appealing 
to Rome, was honourably acquitted, and the Inquiſitor reprimanded for preſuming to de- 
termine upon things written in a language, which he did not underſtand. After he had 
taken the Degree of Doctor of Divinity, and was admitted a Member of the College of 
Padua, he was choſen Provincial of his Order for the Province of Venice, though he was 
then but twenty ſix years of age; an inſtance, which had never happened before among 
the Servites. He diſcharged this poſt with ſuch dignity and honour [E], that in 1579 in 
a general Chapter held at Parma, he was appointed with two others, who were more ad- 
vanced in years, to draw up new Regulations and Statutes for his Order. This employ- 
ment made it neceſſary for him to reſide at Rome, where he executed it alone with great 
ſucceſs. When his Office of Provincial was ended, he retired for three years to the ſtudy 


of 


Ab optimis Principibus Gulielmo & Maria evetti : 


This being done, and the ſcheme taken, the Duke 
Cujus Pietatem infignem, mores ſanctiſſimos, 


cauſed copies of it to be ſent to all the eminent Aſtro- 

Ingenium elegans, acre, copioſum, preclaram logers in Europe, with this note, that at ſuch an 

In omni Literarum genere ſcientiam inſtant of time, a baſtard was born in the Duke's 

Abunde teſtantur difta, facta, ſcripta ipſius omnia, a Some of the Aſtrologers anſwered, that this 

Pra ſertint eruditifſimi & luculentiſſimi in SS. Scripturam baſtard would be a Cardinal; others, a great Gene- 
Commentarii, ral ; and others, even a Pope (2). 

Quowvis elogio majores, quovis marmore diuturniores. 


Vir, ft quis alius, candore & charitate were Xtiand, 
Conflantia animi invitta, æquitate nullo partium 


Studio inclinata, in optimis artibus colendis promovendiſq; 


In negotiis maximi momenti gerendis, 

In univerſis vigilantiſſimi Epiſcopi muneribus explendis, 
Ad extremum uſq; ſpiritum perpetuus & indefeſſus : 
Cumulatis jam vitæ omnibus officits pientiſſimus ſenex 
Placide animam Deo reddidit, 31 Maii A. D. 1707. 

LEtatis 81. T's 


[4] A frong memory.) It was ſo ſtrong, that to leſ- 
ſen the idea of it, he uſed to ſay out of modeſty, that 
he could never repeat above thirty verſes, after he had 
heard them read once over (1). | 
[B] He fhewed the utmoſt contempt for judicial aftro- 
bgy.) He us'd to ſay, 1/ futuro, d non ff pub apere, 0 
non fi può ſchiffare, 1. e. Future things either cannot 
„ be known, or cannot be avoided.” But a little 
while before Father Paul left Mantua, there hap- 
pened the following incident. Duke William, who 
was fond of ſoftening the cares of Government with 
pleaſant ſallies of humour, having a mare, that was 
ready to fole a mule, engayed our Author to beſtow a 
whole night's ſtudy on the horoſcope of the animal. 


[C] Being now weary of a Court life.) Fra. Ful- 


He took upon 


(2) Idem, ibide 


gentio ſays, that this was the true cauſe of his depar- 


ture from Mantua ; _ he obſerves, that. others 
were of opinion, that Father was diſguſted at the 
odd capricious humour of the Duke of Mantua. . 


[D] Applied himſelf fo intenſely to his fludies, that his 


conſtitution, which was naturally very delicate, was 
greatly injured by it.] He contraQted habitual infirmi- 
ties, with which he was troubled till old age, and 
which obliged him to drink a little wine, from which 
he had abſtained till he was thirty years old ; and 
he. ſaid, that one of the things, of which he moſt 
repented, was, that he had been perſuaded to drink 
wine. He eat ſcarce any thing but bread and fruits, 
and uſed a very ſmall quantity of food till he was fifty 
nine years of age ; and even then always with great 
reſerve, becauſe it rendered him liable to violent 
pains of the head. h | 
[E] He diſcharged this poſt with ſuch dignity and lo- 
nour.] In his judgments, he ſhewed an inflexible re- 
gard to + 4 and could never be induced to ac- 
cept the ſlighteſt preſent ; a method, which he ob- 
ſerved all bis life after. He gave the utmoſt diſ- 
patch in matters of juſtice. None of his deciſions 
were ever reverſed: he baniſhed all factions and 


parties 


p ibid. 


(3) Mois de Ju- 
in, 1684. Art. 
2, 


PAU 


of natural and experimental Philoſophy and Anatomy [F]; and was then choſen Procu- 


rator-General of his Order, and during his three years 


dence at Rome, he aſſiſted, by 


the Pope's command, at ſeveral congregations, where matters of the higheſt importance 


were debated. He was greatly eſteemed there by Pope Sixtus V. and contracted an — 
mate friendſhip with Cardinal Bellarmin, and other eminent perſons [G]. From Rome 


he went to Naples, under the character of Vicar-General of the Cha 


pters, and Viſitor of 


the Convents; where he became acquainted with John Baptiſa Porta, who mentions him 
in his works with great honour, Upon his return to Venice, he reſumed his ſtudies, be- 
ginning them before ſun-riſe, and continuing them all the morning, except thoſe hours in 
which he was called to the publick devotions. The afternoons he ſpent in philoſophical 
or mechanical experiments, or in converſation with his learned friends. But now he was 


called forth from his ſtudious and retired courſe of life, and 


ſed to a ſeries of troubles, 


on occaſion of one Gabrielle Colliſſoni's aſpiring to be General of the Order, who being 
oppoſed by Father Paul, in order to revenge himſelf upon the latter, accuſed him to the 


ies from among thoſe whom he governed ; and 
eſtabliſhed ſuch orders and regulations, as, if his 
ſucceſſors had followed them, would have prevented 
many inconveniencies, to which they were e 
In ſhort, in this office, he ſhewed himſelf capable of 
managing the moſt important affairs; and his pene- 
tration and ſagacity were ſuperior to matters of the 
greateſt perplexity. 

[F] He retired for three years to the fludy of natural 
and experimental philoſophy and anatomy.) Among other 
experiments, he employed himſelf in the tranſmuta- 
tion of metals; but not with any view to diſcover 
the Philoſopher's Stone, which he always laughed 
at as an impoſſible attempt. In the courſe of his 
experiments, he found out ſeveral uſeful ſecrets. 
He ſtudied likewiſe Anatomy, eſpecially that part of 
it, which relates to the eye; on which he made ſe- 
veral curious obſervations, ſo that the famous Aqua- 
pendente cited Father Paul's authority in his wri- 
tings, with great approbation ; and Fra. Fulventio is 
ſurprized, that Aquapendente, in his book de Viſu, 
dis not own his obligations to our Author in till 
ſtronger terms, ſince almoſt all the new diſcoveries 
in that treatiſe were due to him. He aſſerts likewiſe, 
that Father Paul diſcovered the valves, which ſerve 
for the circulation of the blood; © a thing, ſays he, 
« which not one of the antients or moderns had ever 
« ſpoken of, and conſequently was unknown till our 
« time, when Aquapendente 2 it in a pub- 
% lic lecture of anatomy. But there are ſeveral 
* Phyſicians of great learning {till living, particu- 
« larly Santorio and Peter Aſſelineau, the latter 
* of whom is a Frenchman, who know that this obſer- 
* vation and diſcovery was not originally Aqua- 
„ pendente's, but Father Paul's, who conſiderin 
* the weight of the blood, concluded, that it coul 
«© no: continue ſuſpended in the veins, if there were 
% not banks to keep it in, and doors, which by 
opening and ſhutting might give the motion and 
equilibrium neceſſary tg life.” Fra. Fulgentio's 
own words are as follow : Di qual argomento non fi 
trova ch alcuno, ne gl antichi, ne di Moderni habbia 
fatta mentione, perche era coſa incognita ſin a noſtri tem- 
pi, che Þ Aquapendente ne moſſe la queſtione in una pub- 
lica Anatomia. Ma ſono ancora wiventi molti eruditiſſi- 
mi © emmentiſſimi Medici, tre queſti Santorio Santorio 
Pietro Aſelineo Franceſe, che ſanno che non fu ſpecu- 
latione ne inventione del Acquapendente, ma del Padre, 
il quale conſiderando la Grawita del ſangue, denne in 
parere, che non potefſe hare foſpenſo nelle dene, ſenza che 
wi fofſe Argine che la retinefſe, & chiuſure, ch apren- 
deft, & riſerrandefi, gli daſſero il fluſſo & eguilibris ne- 
ceſſario alla vita. In the Nouvelles de Ia Republique des 
Lettres (3), it is obſerved, that Johannes Leoni- 
cenus ſays, that Father Paul diſcovered the cir- 
culation of the blood, and the valves of the veins, 
but durſt not make the diſcovery public, for fear of 
expoſing himſelf to trouble, ſince he was already ſuſ- 
pected, and there wanted only ſuch a paradox to 
transform him into a Heretic, in a country where 
the Inquiſition prevails. For this reaſon he intruſted 
the ſecret to Aquapendente alone, who being cautious 
of rendering himſelf obnoxious to the rage of a great 
many perſons, who would treat ſuch a notion as a ca- 
pital offence againſt the antients, never opened the ſe- 
cret intruſted to him by Father Paul to any, but men of 
whem he had not the leaſt ſuſpicion ; and-waited till his 


4 


Inquiſition 


death before he would ſuffer his treatiſe of the Valvet 
of the Veins to be preſented to the Republic of Venice. 
But becauſe in that country the ſlighteſt novelties are 
apt to terrify the minds of people, this treatiſe was 
repoſited privately in the library of St. Mark. But 
as Aquapendente had diſcovered the ſecret to a curi- 
ous young Engliſh Gentleman, whoſe name was Har- 


| vey, and who ſtudied under him at Padua, and at the 


ſame time Father Paul made the ſame diſcovery in 
confidence to the Engliſh Embaſſador; thoſe two 
Engliſhmen, upon their return home, being in a 
country of freedom, publiſhed it, and having con- 
firmed it by a varicty of experiments, claimed the 
whole honour to themſelves. But Dr. George Ent, 
in his Letter to Dr. Harvey, prefixed to his Apoligia 
pro Circulatione Sanguinis, having obſerved, that 
Charles Fracaſſati, in his preliminary Epiltle to Mal- 
pighi, and John Walæus, in his firſt Epiſtle to Bar- 
tholinus, aſſert Father Paul to have been the firſt diſco- 
verer of the circulation of the blood ; he remarks, that 
Dr. Harvey had long before related to him the occa- 
ſion of this ſtory, which was as follows. The Vene- 
tian Embaſſador, upon his return home, having been 
preſented by Dr. Harvey with his book concerning 
the circulation of the blood, lent it to Father Paul to 
read, who tranſcribed a great many things out of 
it, in order that he might remember them: theſe 
tranſcripts, after his death, came among his pa pers 
into the hands of his executors, and gave occaſion to 
ſeveral perſons to imagine, that he was the Author 
of thoſe Tranſcripts. And Dr. Harvey had letters 
from Fra. Fulgentio, Father Paul's moſt intimate 
friend, which ſet the affair in a clear light. Caro- 
lus Fracaſſatus in Epiſlold præliminari ad Maſpighium ait, 
Italum quendam hoc Inventum ante Hargeium 5 
1s nempe eft Pater Paulus Serwita, quem Foannes Walzus 
(Epifl. 1. ad Barthelinum) etiam in ſeenam protraxit, Cir- 
culationiſq; hujus primum Auctorem prædicat. Nimirum 
nec Lux eft abſqg; umbrd, neque gloria fine invidia. ius 
autem commenti fabulam jampridem a te mihi narratam 
memini. Nempe Legatum Venetum ad ſuas reditum pa- 
rantem libro tuo de Circulatione Sanguinis a te donatum 
fuiſſe, eundemg; poſlea Patri Paulo legendum exhibuiſſe ; 
indeq; virum hunc celebrem, memorie cauſa, pluſcula 
tranſcripfiſe ; que, ipſo mox defunfo, in heredis manus 
inciderint; habereque te Literas a Patre Fulgentio ipfius 
Sodali ad te ſcriptas, que rem eandem clare exprimerent. 
There is a very great diſficulty in this paſſage of Dr. 
Ent; for it is certain, that Dr. Harvey's book 4. 
Motu Cordis was not printed till 1628, whereas Fa- 
ther Paul died January 14th, 1623, and conſequently 
could not make extracts out of that book, unleſs 
Dr. Harvey gave the manuſcript of it to the Venetian 

Embaſſador. | 
[G] Contrafed an intimate friemaſbip with Cardinal 
Bellarmin, and other eminent perſons.] He became ac- 
quainted likewiſe with Cardinal Caitagna, afterwards 
Pope Urban VII. and it is extremely probuble, that 
if this Pope had enjoyed the See longer, (for he ſat 
in it but thirteen days) he would not have forgot his 
friend Father Paul. He was alſo very intimate with one 
cf Ignatius Loyola's ten companions, who told him, 
that Ignatius never intended that his Society ſhould 
be advanced to the height, in which it then was; 
and that if he were to return to the world, he would 
not know his ſucceſſors, ſo ſurpriſingly were they 
changed. | . 
a (H] Who 
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(3) Tom. 2. p. 


1699, in 12mo. 


Inquiſition at Rome 


p 


which he ſupported with exemplary 
eccleſiaſtical and prophane hiſtory, 
than before, and writing 


AU 


Hj. This drew upon him great vexations for ſeveral years, all 
patience and magnanimiry, proſecuting his ſtudies of 
of ſcripture and chriſtian morality, with more vigour 
ſeveral treatiſes. In the beginning of the 17th century, he was 


drawn forth from his private ſtudies into publick affairs, upon the occaſion of the dif- 


between the Republic of Venice and the 
immunities [I J. Father Paul being appointed 
Republic, took up his pen in defence of it; 


L] Who being oppoſed by Father Paul, in order ts re- 
wenge himſelf upon the latier, accuſed him to the Inqui- 
fition at Rome.) Father Paul, upon his leaving Venice 
to go to Rome, had left his friends under the care 
and direction of Colliſſoni, with whom he had for- 


But Colliſſoni did not anſwer Father Paul's expecta- 
tions, being guilty of great exactions; and, when 
the Father intended to return to Venice, diſſuaded 
him from it, knowing that his return would put an 
end to his impoſitions, and therefore artfully repre- 
ſented to him, that by ſtaying at Rome, he would not 
fail of making his fortune. 'To which Father Paul re- 
turned an anſwer in cypher, that there was no way 
« of advancement at the Court of Rome but by 
« ſcandalous means; and that he was ſo far from 
« yalving the dignities there, that he had them in 
„ abomination.” After this he returned to Rome, 
and coming to an irreconcileable rupture with Colliſ- 
ſoni, on account of his corrupt practices, the latter 
ſhewed this letter to Cardinal Santa Severina, who 
was then at the head of the Inquiſition, but did not 
then think proper to attack Father Paul himſelf, tho' 
he perſecuted him in the perſon of his friends; and 
particularly Friar Guilio, a man of unexceptionable 
conduct. But when Father Paul exerted himſelf in op- 
poſition to Colliſſoni's being elected General of the Or- 
der, the latter accuſed him to the Inquiſition at Rome, 
of holding a correſpondence with the jews; and 
to aggravate his charge, eee the letter in cypher 
above-mentioned. He alſo engaged his nephew Santo 
to accuſe him to the Inquiſition at Venice, as though 
Father Paul had declared in a Chapter, which had 
been held, that recourſe muſt be had to human means, 
when a motion was made to implore the aſſiſtance of 
the Holy Ghoſt, in order to appeaſe the diviſions, 
which prevailed in their Order. This latter charge, 
aſter the ſeveral witneſſes had been examined, being 
found invalid, was ſuppreſſed. And though the In- 
quiſitors at Rome did not think proper to continue 
the proſecution ; yet Father Paul, on account of the 
letter in cypher, was conſidered as a moſt inveterate 
enemy to the grandeur of the Court of Rome. He was 
charged alſo with ſhewing too great reſpect and civi- 
lity to Hereticks ; which was occaſioned by this, that 
his vaſt reputation for learning inviting perſons of all 
perſuaſions, who came to Venice, to viſit him, and 
theſe paying him the higheſt regard, he was obliged 
to return their civilities. And this expoſed him to 
the imputation of being a favourer of Hereticks, and 
prevented Pope Clement VIII. from nominating him to 
the See of Nola, when he was ſolicited by ſome perſons 
in the Father's favour. This is the account of Fra. 
Fulgentio ; and in the Melange critique. de Litterature 
pecueilli des Converſations de feu Monſieur Ancillon (3), 
we are informed, that ! Father Paul was an intimate 
« friend of Du Plefſis Mornay, Diodati, and ſeveral 
eminent Proteſtants; and that when a motion was 
„made at Rome to beſtow on him a Cardinals hat, 
that which appeared the greateſt obſtacle to his ad- 
vancement was, his having a greater correſpon- 
dence with Hereticks than Roman Catholicks. 
Diodati informed me, continues Monfieur Ancillon, 
that obſerving in his converſations with Father 
Paul, that in many opinions he agreed with the 
Proteſtants, he ſaid that he was extremely rejaiced 
to find him not far from the Kingdom of Heaven ; 
« and therefore ſtrongly exhorted him to profeſs the 
«« Proteſtant Religion publickly. But Father Paul an- 
ſwered, that it was better for him, like St. Paul, 
to be Anathema for his brethren ; and that he did 
more ſervice to the Proteſtant Religion in wearing 
that habit, than he could do by laying it aſide. .. . 
The elder Monſieur Daillꝭ told me, that in goin 
to and coming from Rome with Monſieur de Vil- 
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__ joined in the redreſſing of certain grievances. 


Court of Rome, relating to eccleſiaſtical 
one of the Divines and Conſultors of the 
and wrote a piece upon Excommunication 


[XK], and 


« larnoud, Grandſon to Monſieur du Pleſſis Mornay, 
« whoſe Preceptor he was; he paſſed by Venice, and 
« yiſited Father Paul, to whom Du Pleſſis Mornay 
« had recommended him by letters: that having de- 
« livered them to the Father, he diſcovered the high- 
« eſt eſteem for the illuſtrious Monfieur Du Pleffs 
« Mornay; that he gave the kindeſt reception to Mr. 
« Vjillarnoud his Grandſon, and even to Monſieur 
« Dailli. That afterwards Monſieur Daille became 
very intimate with Father Paul and Fra. Fulgentio 
his companion, who alſo was a perſon of great in- 
tegrity and abilities, and who afterwards wrote 
“e that Father's life, which is very well drawn up.” 
After the death of Colfſori, Santo his Nephew, ſuc- 
ceeding him in the direction of the affairs of the 
Order, endeavoured to oppreſs Father Paul, knowing 
that as long as the Father ſnould be concerned in 
any influence in the Government of the Order, it 
would be impoſſible for hiniſelf to continue his unjuſt 
practices. He objected therefore to the Father, in a 
Chapter of the Order, three trifling articles, which 
were treated with contempt by the whole Aſſembly. 
The firſt was his wearing a ſquare cap, contrary to 
the prohibition made under Pope Gregory XIV. The 
ſecond was, his uſing ſlippers after the French mode ; 
Santo falſely affirming, that all, who wore ſuch ſlip- 
pers, were, by the 8 diſqualified from 
giving their votes. Thirdly, that he never at the 
end of the Maſs ſaid the Salve Regina. Father Paul's 
_— being taken by the Judge's Order, it became 
a Proverb, Ehr il Padre Paola caſi incolpabile & inte- 
gro, che ſivio i fue pianifſe erano flate canonizate, i. e. 
* Father Paul is ſo irreproachable and free from all 
* ſcandal, that his very flippers were canonized.” 
Santo's complaints were 22 rejected; ſome time 
after which he went to Rome, where living in a very 
extravagant manner, he was obliged to retire to the 
Iſle of Candy, and there ſetting up for a Merchant, 

he ſoon died, having ſpent his whole fortune. 
II The diſpute between the Republic of Venice and the 
Court of Rome, relating to eccleſiaſtical immunities.] A- 
bout the year 1603, the Republic of Venice made ſe- 
veral injunctions againſt lay-perſons giving lands or 
oods to the church, without licenſe from the Civil 
agiſtrate ; and in that inhibition they aſſigned theſe 
reaions, ** that when any goods or lands once came 
into the hands of the Eccleſiaſtics, they were not 
* ſubje& to alienation ; by which means, as the 
* Laity at their death were charitable even to exceſs, 
the Clergy grew every day more numerous, and 
«« pretended an exemption from all public ſervice and 
* taxes, and from ki ſecular jurifaiQion, ſo that 
the burthen grew thereby too heavy to be born by 
„ the Laity.” Another occaſion of the difference 
was, that about this time complaints were made by 
the Venetians againſt two Clergymen, viz. Brandoli- 
no Valde- Marinos, Abbot of Nerveze, and Scipione 
Saracino, Canon of Vicenza ; the firſt as being guilty 
of rapine and theft, accuſed of poiſoning his father 
and brother, of inceſt with his ſiſter, of having cauſed 
ſeveral perſons to be aſſaſſinated, and of employing 
magic to corrupt women : the latter, for having bro- 
ken off the ſeals put upon the Biſhop's Court by the 
Magiſtrates, and for having attempted the chaſtity 
of a widow of quality, with moſt villainous outrages. 
Theſe two having been long complained of at Rome 
in the name of the Senate, and no ſatisfaction given 
to them, they ſeized the Abbot and the Canon, and 
committed them to priſon. The juſtice or injuſtice 
of ſuch or the like power then uſed by the Veneti- 
ans had formerly been debated between the former 
Pope Clement VIII. and that Republic ; but upon 
that Pope's death, Paul V. who ſucceeded him (tho 
not immediately, yet in the ſame year) being a man 
of a much hotter temper, brought this difference 
3 | with 
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(6) A people of 
Auſtrian Croa- 
tia, whoſe an- 
ceſtors were 
Dalmatians, who 
flying from the 
tyranny of the 
Turks, retired 
to Cliſſa, and 
aſterwards to 


Fegna⸗ 
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XJ, and revived another Tract upon the ſame ſubject formerly compoſed by Zohn Ger- 
ſon [Z.], which he printed in Latin and Italian, and prefixed it to an anonymous letter, 
in which he exhorted the Prieſts to perform their ordinary Functions, without any appre- 
henſion that this was contrary to their duty. This piece being condemned by the Inqui- 
firion, and attacked by Bellarmin, Father Paul publiſhed Apologia per le Oppoſitioni fatte 
dal Cardinale Bellarmino alli Trattati & Reſolutioni di Gio. Gerſone jopra la Validits delle 
Scommuniche, printed at Venice 1606, in 4to. This was followed by another Tract of 
his, entitled, Conſiderationi ſopra le Cenſure di Paolo V. which was attacked by ſeveral 
Writers, particularly Father Bovio, in his Riſpoſta alle Conſiderationi dal Paolo da Venetia 
ſopra le Cenſure di Paolo V. printed at Rome 1606, in 8vo. In anſwer to which there 
was publiſhed Confirmationi delle Conſiderationi de P. M. Paulo di Venetia contra le Oppoſi- 
tioni del Gio. Ant. Bovio, Venice 1606, in 4to. the materials of which ſeem to have 
been collected by Father Fulgentio, and the whole methodized by Father Paul. He drew 
up alſo in a few days a Supplement to the Hiſtory of the Uſcocchi (5), entitled, Aggionta 
e Continuatione all Hiſtoria de g Uſcocchi, col Manifeſto ; and wrote a little piece, entitled, 
De Jure Aſylorum Petri Sarpi J. C. and made an extract of a Tract of his, compoſed by 
order of the Government, concerning the Immunity of ſacred places within the Domi- 
nions of the Venetians. He compoſed likewiſe a work on the Inquiſition of Venice; and 
had a conſiderable ſhare in the Treatiſe concerning the Interdif, publiſhed in the name of 
the ſeven Divines of the Republick [A]; which book contains nineteen propoſitions, 
proving, that the Interdict was contrary to all Laws; that the Eccleſiaſticks were ſo far 
from being obliged to pay any regard to it, that they could not ſubmit to it with in- 
nocence ; and that the Government ought to prevent the execution of it. He drew up 
alſo the plan of a work on the Sovereignty of Princes [N ], He managed the controverſy 
with great temper ; and while the writers in defence of the Court of Rome were 'dail 

publiſhing the moſt ſcandalous Satires againſt the Republick of Venice and himſelf, he 


was one of the ten Cenſors appointed to inſpect all books deſigned for the preſs, in order 
that nothing defamatory might be publiſhed againſt that Court. However, that Court 

was ſo exaſperated againſt him, as to cite him by a decree of October 30, 1606, under 
pain of excommunication, to appear in perſon at Rome, in order to anſwer to the charges 
of Hereſies urged againſt him. But inſtead of appearing, he publiſhed a Manifeſto, 


ſhewing the invalidity of the ſummons, and 


afterwards drew up a piece of ſome length, 


which was preſented to the Pope, wherein he repreſented ſeveral manifeſt Hereſies and ty- 
rannical Doctrines contained in the writings of thoſe, who pretended to defend the Pope's 
cauſe in this controverſy. He offered likewiſe to diſpute with any of the Pope's Advo- 
cates in a place of ſafety, on the articles laid to his charge; promiſing at the ſame to re- 
tract immediately any errors, in which he might be found. In April 1607, the contro- 


with the Venetians to a much higher contention ; 
alledging, that thoſe late acts of the Senate were a 


diminution of his juſt power; and limited a time of 


twenty-four days for the revocation of them; threat 
ning, if he were not obeyed, to proceed to excom- 
munication of the Republic, who ſtill offered to ſhew 
both reaſon and antient cuſtom to warrant their acti- 
ons. But this Pope, contrary to his predeceſſors's mo- 
deration, required abſolute obedience without diſ- 

utes. Thus it continued for about a year, the Pope 
Bin threatning excommunication, and the Veneti- 
ans ſtill anſwering him with fair ſpeeches, and no 
compliance; till at laſt the Pope's zeal for the Apoſto- 
lic See induced him in April 1606, to excommuni- 
cate the Duke, the whole Senate, and all their do- 
minions; and then to ſhut up all their churches, 


charging the whole Clergy to forbear all ſacred offi- 


ces to the Venetians, till their obedience ſhould render 
them capable of abſolution. But this act of the 
Pope did but the more confirm the Venetians in their 
reſolutions not to obey him ; and to that end, upon 
the hearing of the Pope's Interdi#, they publiſhed 
by ſound of trumpet a proclamation to this effect; 
« That whoſoever hath received from Rome any 
<« copy of a Papal Interdict, publiſhed there, as well 
„ againſt the law of God, as againſt the honour of 
« this Nation, ſhall immediately bring it to the 
Council of Ten pain of death.” Then Duado 
their Embaſſador at Rome was recalled ; and the In- 
quiſition ſuſpended by order of the State. 

IX] Vote a you upon Excommunication.] It was 
afterwards publi in Holland in French, under this 


title, Droits des Souverains defendus contre les Excom- 
munications, &c. i. e. The rights of 2 
« defended againſt Excommunications, &c.“ 


Vol. VIII. 


verſy between the Republick and the Court of Rome was ended by the interpoſition of the 
King of France [O]; and Father Paul, though extremely odious to the Pope's party, 
. was 


the Italian original was intitled, Conſolation of Mind, to 
quiet the Conſciences of thoſe, who live well, againſt 
the Terrors of the Interdict, publiſhed by Paul V. 


[LI Revived another tract * the ſame ſubjject, for- 


merly compoſed by John Gerſon.] He publiſhed it in 
Latin and Italian at Venice 1606, in 4to. 

[M] He had a confiderable ſhare in the Treatiſe con- 
cerning the Interdict, publiſbed in the name of the ſeven 
Diwvines of the Republic.] In the French tranſlation of 
this treatiſe, which was printed in 1607 at St. Vin- 
cent, and is ſaid in the title-page to be done from 
the copy printed at Venice by Robert Mejetti, in 
1606, there are only ſix Divines named, viz. Pietro 
Antonio, Archdeacon and Vicar-General of Venice ; 
Fra. Paolo, of the Order of the Servites, and Divine 
of the moſt Serene Republic of Venice ; Fra. Bernar- 
do Fordano, Cordelier of. the Obſervance, Divine; 
Fra. Marc- Antonio Capelli, Conventual Cordelier, Di- 
vine; Ha. Camilli, an Auguſtinian, Divine; and 
Fra. Fulgentio, of the Order of the Servites, Divine. 

[N] He drew up alſo a plan of a work on the Sove- 
reignty of Princes.] Fra. Fulgentio tells us, that 
* this plan is ſo finely drawn up, that we may juſtly 
«« preſume it would, if finiſhed, have been the nobleſt 
and moſt important work, that ever was publiſhed ; 
and was to have conſiſted of 206 chapters.” 

O] tn April 1607, the controverſy between the Re- 
public and Court of Rome wwas ended, by the Interpoſition 
of the King of France.) Fra. Fulgentio tells us, that 
this affair was tranſacted at Rome by Cardinal Per- 
ron, by order of the King of France. But ſome 
Writers are of opinion, that this accommodation be- 
tween the Venetians and the Pope was owing to the 
miſconduct of King James I. and that if he had | 
ported the Venetians, the latter would have abſolute- 
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Liſe of Sir 
Henry Wotton. 


2 


(6) William Be- 
dell, afterwards 
Biſhop of Kil- 
more in Ireland. 


(7) Life of Bi- 
bp Bedell, p. 


12 & ſeqg- 


(8) This is a 
miſtake of Dr. 
Burnet, for Fa- 
ther Paul was 
timfelf one of 
the Seven, there 
being but fix em- 
ployed by the 
Senate beſid es. 


to have acted ſincerely in this matter. 


(9) dome D:)- 
courſes upon Dr. 
Burnet and Dr. 
Tillaſon, occa- 
ſiened by the late 


funeral Sermon of 


the former upon 
the latter, p-. 30, 
31. edit. London 
1695, in 40. 


was comprehended in the accommodation. 


PA U 


However, on the 5th of October following 


he was attacked in his return to his Convent by five Aſſaſſins, who gave him fifteen wounds, 


ly divided the See of Rome. Mr. Iſaac Walton (4) 
obſerves, that during the diſpute, it was reported a 
broad, that the Venetians were all turned Proteſ- 
« tants 3 which was believed by many, for that it 
„was obſerved, the Engliſh Embaſſador (5) was ſo 
« often in conference with the Senate, and his N 
« lain, Mr. Bedell (6) more often with Father Paul; 
« and alſo for that the Republic of Venice was 
« known to give Commiſſion to Gregory Juſtiniano, 
« then their Fmbaſſador in England, to make all 
« their proceedings known to the King of England, 
« and to crave a promiſe of his aſſiſtance, if need 
« ſhould require. And in the mean time they re- 
« quired the King's advice and judgment; which 
« was the ſame, which he gave to Pope Clement at 
« his coming to the crown of England, (that Pope 
„ then moving him to an union with the Roman 
church) namely, Jo endeavour the calling of a free 
Council for the ſettlement of peace in Chriſtendom ; and 
that he doubted not, but that the French King, and 
divers other Princes, would join to aſſiſi in ſo good a 
« work, and in the mean time, the fin of this ac 
both with his and the Venetians dominions, muſt of ne- 
cefſity he at the Pope's door. In this contention, 
which laſted almoſt two years, the Pope grew ſtill 
higher, and the Venetians more and more re- 
ſolved and careleſs; flill acquainting King James 
with their 8 which was done by the 
help of Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Bedell, and Padre 
* Paulo, whom the Venetians did then call to be one 
of their Conſultors of State, and with his pen to de- 
fend their juſt cauſe : which was by him ſo perform- 
ed, that the Pope ſaw plainly, he had weakened his 
power by exceeding it, and offered the Venetians 
abſolution upon very eaſy terms ; which the Vene- 
tians ſtill ſlighting, did at laſt obtain, by that 
which was ſcarce ſo much as a ſhew of Ps Gray 
« ledging it. For they made an order, that in that 
day, in which they were abſolved, there ſhould be 
no public rejoicing, nor any bonfires that night, 
* leſt the common people might judge, that they de- 
* fired an abſolution, or were abſolved for committing 
* a fault.” Dr. Burnet (7) tells us, that the breach be- 
tween the Pope and the Republic was brought wery 
near a criſis, fo it was expected a total ſeparation, not 
only from the Court, but the Church of Rome, was 
likely to follow it. It was ſet on by P. Paulo, and the 
ſeven (8) Divines, with much zeal, and was very pru- 
dently conducted by them. In order to the advancing of 
it, King James ordered his Embaſſador to offer all poſſi- 
ble ae, and to accuſe the Pope and the Papacy, as 
the chief Authors of all the miſchiefs of Chriftendom . . . 
P. Paulo, and the ſeven Divines, preſſed Mr. Bedell to 
move the Embaſſador to preſent King James's Premoni- 
tion to all Chriſtian Princes and States, then put in 
Latin, to the Senate, and they were confident it would 
produce a great effect. But the Embaſſador could not 
be prevailed with to do it at that time, and pretended, that 
fince St. James's day was not far off, it would be more 
proper to ds it on that day. If this was only for the ſake of 
a fpeech, that he made on the conceit of St. James's day, 
and King James's book, with which he had pretended to 
preſent it, it <vas a weakneſs never to be excuſed. But if 
this was only a pretence, and that there was a deſign un- 
der it, it was a crime never to be forgiven. Ul that 
Bedell could ſay or do to perſuade him not to put off a 
thing of ſuch importance, was in vain ; and, indeed, I 
can hardly think that Wotton was ſo weak a man, as 
Before St. James's 
day came . . . the difference was made up, and the hap- 

py opportunity was left ; ſo that when he had his audience 
on that day, in which he preſented the book, all the an- 

fewer he could get was, that they thanked the King of 

England for his good-will, but they were now reconciled to 

the Pope. Dr. Hickes has the following remark upon 

this paſſage (9) : 4 Behold here a — as falſe as 

formal; and great pity it is, that Sir Henry Motton's 

« heir, if any ſuch be now alive to repreſent him, 

„ ſhould not have the benefit of an action againſt 

our hiſtorian, to repair the honour of his anceſtor, 

« which is ſo deeply wounded by him. For if this 

« ſtory were punQually true, it would not bear the 
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« ſevere refleftions, which he hath made upon Sir 
Henry for it, becauſe he might not think fit to fol 
„low his Chaplain's advice, without order from the 
King his maſter, which he might hope to receive 
« before St. 7 ame:'s day, and yet for private reaſons, 
not think fit to tell his Chaplain the reaſon of his 
« delay. But the ſtory muſt needs be falſe, becauſe 
„the King's book, of which he makes mention, was 
„not then extant. For the Pope and the Venetians 
* were reconciled in April 1607 (10), and the King's 
« Præmonition came not out till 1609. Nor will it 
« help him to ſay, that this was only a miſtake of 
the Præmonition for the Apology, which was reprint- 
ed with it, and to which, in the King's own 
phraſe, it was a Preamble; for the firſt edition of 
the Apology was as little extant before the Recon- 
ciliation mentioned, as the Pramonition. For that 
which occaſioned the King's writing the Apology, 


cc 


* the Pope, and Cardinal Bellarmin's letter; and 
< the latter of the Breves bares date from Rome but 
in Auguſt 23d, 1607, and the letter September 
« 28th tollowing. By which it appears, that the 
« reconciliation was made ſeveral months before ei- 
« ther of theſe were written, and longer before they 
« could come to the King's hand, longer yet before 
« he could finiſh the Apology il Eng/ih, and again 
« longer before it could be put into Latin. From 
« whence it appears, that this fine told ſtory, which 
« ſo diſhonours the memory of Sir Henry Wotton, to 
% honour that of his Chaplain, is a por fiction, and 
« as much the birth of ſome body's brain, as ever a 
« ny thing the vanity of Yarillas wrote was his.” 
Dr. James Wehuxd tells us (11), that as in moſt foreign 
tranſactions King James was unhappy, ſo more part icu- 
larly in the difference between Pope Paul and the Vene- 
tians. There appeared at that time a wonderful diſ- 
poſition in that State to work a reformation in the 
Church, and throw off the Papal yoke. In order to ad- 
wvance it, King James diſpatches Sir Henry Wotton his 
Embaſſadbr to Venice, and hearing _— had declared 
for the Pope, he declared for the Venetians, and ac- 
quainted F uſtinian, their Embaſſador in England, that 
he would not only aſſiſi them with all the forces of his 
Kingdom, but engage his Allies in their defence. At 
Sir Henry Watton's arrival, Me breach between the Pope 
and the Republic was brought very near à crifis ; ſo that 
a total ſeparation was expetted, not only from the Court, 
but the Church of Rome; which was ſet on by the learn- 
ed Padre Paulo, and the ſeven Divines of the State, 
with much zeal, and conducted with as much prudence. 
The Embaſſador, at his audience, offercd all poſſible aſ- 
fitance in his Maſter's name, and accuſed the Pope and 

apacy of being the chief Authors of all the miſchiefs in 
Chriſtendom. This was received with great deference 
and reſpect to King Janes. And when the Pope”s Nun- 
cio objetted, that Ring James was not a Catholic, and 
Jo was not to be relied upon; the Doge took him up briſkly, 
and told him, that the King of England believed in 
Jeſus Chriſt, but he did not know in whom ſome 
others believed. King James ſent with Matton his 
Premonition to all Chriſtian Princes and States, tran- 
Hated into Latin, to be preſented to the Senate; which 
Padre Paulo, and the other Divines, prefſed might be 
done at his firſt audience, telling him, they avere confident 
it would have a very good effett. The Embaſſador could 
not be prevailed with, alledging he had poſitive orders to 
wait till St. James day, which was not far off. This 
conceit of preſenting King Fames's book on St. James 
day ſpoiled all; for before that day came, the difference 
was made up, and the happy opportunity loft. So that 
when he had his audience on St. Fames's day, and had 
preſented the book, all the anſwer he got was, © that 
they thanked the King of England for his good- 
„will, but they were now reconciled to the ; 
and that therefore they were reſolved not to ad- 
«« mit of any change in their religion, according to 
« their agreement with the Court of Rome.” But 
this paſſage, which ſeems partly borrowed from that 


of Dr. Burnet cited above, is liable to the ſame ob- 
jections. 


2 [P] Or 


as himſelf tells us, was the two Breves ſent over by 


(10) See Intry. 
difti Veneti Hil. 
toria, tranſlated 
by Bedell into 
Latin from the 
Italian, p. 218. 
edit. London 
1626, in 4. 


(11) Mime. 
the moft materia 
Tranſlations in 
England for the 
laft hundred year: 
preceding the Re- 
volutian, p. 34 
& ſeqq. edit. 
London 1700, in 
Yvo, 
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(12) See The Let- 
ters of Fat ber 
Paul, tranſlated 
out of the Italian 
by Edward 
Brown, Rector 
of Sunaridge in 
Kent, Letter 2. 
p 6 edit- Lond. 
1693, in 8vo. 


| 
and left him for dead [P], and retired then to the Palace of the Pope's Nuncio in Venice; 
from whence they eſcaped that evening either to Ravenna or Ferrara, Theſe circumſtances 
diſcovered who were at the bottom of this attempt; and our Author himſelf could not for- 


bear ſaying pleaſantly, that the wounds were made Stilo Romane Curie. How ſcandalous 
ſoever this deſign againſt his life was, it was attempted again more than once afterwards, 


and 


[P] Or the 5thof October following he was attacked, 
in his return to his Convent, by froe Pans who gave 
him fifteen wounds, and left him for dead.) In a letter 
of his dated at Venice December 11, 1607 (12), he 

ives this account of the affair. And fince I am 
«« ſpeaking of promiſes, it puts me in mind, that I 
„am bound to give you ſome account of the happy 
* eſcape I had on the 5th of October, when three 
e bravo's ſet upon me behind and before in ſuch a 
* manner, that neither my ſervant nor myſelf were 
« aware of them. They gave me three ſtabs, two 
in my neck, and one in my temples, all of them 
« above four fingers deep, with a ſtilletto or dag- 
« ger, which they thought was poiſoned. It pleaſed 
« God, that all the wounds went flanting, fo that 
« the daggers run in all that way but little within 
« the fleth, and I am now in no great danger; which 
« is a bleſling, that I acknowledge due only to the 
« mercy of God, who was pleaſed to ſhew me ſuch 
« a ſtrange and ſignal deliverance. I make no doubt 
« but they might have murdered me a thouſand 
times upon the place, if God's protection had not 
prevented them. He be ever praiſed for it. I 
« ſhould not be againſt dying for that cauſe, which 
e theſe men undertook to do me miſchief for; 
«« nor am I much concerned, that I was not killed, 
« excepting that it hath pleaſed the Divine Majeſty to 
&« [et me flill live and do further ſervice to that very 
© cauſe.” Fra. Fulgentio relates the circumſtances of 
the Aſlaſſination in the following manner. As the 
Father was returning in the evening from the Palace 
of St. Mark to his Convent, he was attacked by five 
Aſſaſſins, armed with ſtilletto's and other weapons, 
who gave him fifteen thruſts, three of which only 
did execution. He received two wounds in the neck, 
and the third was made by the ſtilletto's entering his 
right ear, and coming out between the noſe and right 
cheek ; and ſo violent was the ſtab, that the Aſſaſſin 
was obliged to leave his weapon in the wound. It 
was very extraordinary, that the villain did not 
Pierce him in any part of the body, where the wound 
would have been mortal, the Father making not the 
leaſt reſiſtance. It is remarkable, that Father Paul 
Had never ſtirred abroad before without three compa- 
nions at leaſt for three months till this day, when 
he was only attended by Fra. Marino, his ſervant, 
Fra. Fulgentis being gone to ſee the ruins made by a 
fire un broke out in Venice. Fra. Marino was 
ſeized and bound by ſome of the Aſſaſſins, whilſt 
others of them drawing their ſwords, and preſenting 
their Muſkets, kept oft ſuch as might come to help 
him. Marino was ſo terrified at what he ſaw, that 
he ran away with the utmoſt precipitation; but 
Al:ſandro Malipiero, an old Gentleman, who had a 
great affection for Father Paul, walking before him, 
when the Aſſaſſins were gone, turning back, and 
ſeeing the ſtilletto ſticking in the Father's face, drew 
it out, and called for aſſiſtance, as likewiſe did ſome 
women, who had ſeen the whole affair from their 
windows. It happened unluckily, that the players 
were that evening to repreſent a celebrated Comedy, 
which drew ſuch crowds of people to the Theatre, 
that very few were left in that part of the city, where 
the Father was attacked ; and this gave the Aſſaſſins 
an opportunity of eſcaping to a Gondola, which had 
been prepared for them, and conveyed them to the 
Palace of the Pope's Nuncio in Venice ; whence they 
fled that evening to Ravenna or Ferrara. The popu- 
lace hearing of what was done, ſurrounded the Nun- 
cio's Palace, and would have ſtormed it with the ut- 
moſt fury, if the Council of Ten had not ſent a 

uard to protect it. Father Paul * come to him- 
felt, and having had his wounds dreſſed, told thoſe 
about him, that the firſt two wounds, which he had 
received, ſeemed like two flaſhes of fire, which ſhot 
upon him at the ſame inſtant ; and that at the third 
wound, he thought himſelf loaded, as it were with 
a prodigious weight, which oppreſſed and ſtunned his 


ſenſes. The chief of the Aſſaſſins was Rid?fo Poma, 
a bankrupt Merchant of Venice, who retiring to 
Rome, was highly careſſed there, and particularly by 
Cardinal Borgheſe, Nephew to the Pope. The other 
four were Aleſſandro Pereſia of Ancona, Giovanni of 
Florence, Paſquale of Bitonto, and Michael Viti of 
Bergamo, a Prieſt belonging to the Church of Trinity 
in Venice, who ſerved as a guide to them, and uſed 
to viſit Ha. Fulgentie, and diſcourſe with him upon 
religious ſubjects ; © ſo commonly, ſays Fulgentio, 
is Religion made uſe of as an iuſtrument to perpe- 
* trate the moſt ſhocking deſigns by thoſe, whoſe 
circumſtances are deſperate, or who being infa- 
tuated by powertul errors, are hurried away by a 
blind obedience.” Cf facilmente & ordinariamente 
la Religione e fatta iſtromento delle piu gran ſceleraggint 
di quelli, che © fono cadute alla deftra, 5 affaſcinati da 
potente errore, con ubbidienza cieca fi laſtiano guidare. 
The ruffians met with great favour for ſome time at 
Rome; but not being rewarded according to their 
expectation, and murmuring upon that account againſt 
the Pope and Cardinal Borghe/e, both of whom, tome 
ſay, they threatned to murder, they were obliged to 
leave Rome, and afterwards came to a miſerable end. 
But to return to Father Paul, as ſoon as his wounds 
were dreſſed, he received the Communion with the 
utmoſt humility, beſeeching the Fathers, who all 
itood weeping round him, not to let any ſearch be 
made after the aſſaſſins, all of whom, he ſaid, were 
unknown to him, and conſequently that he had 
not oftended them in any manner ; declaring that he 
freely forgave them. The only thing, that he de- 
fired, was, that the Senate would appoint a guard for 
the ſecurity of his perſon for the future, in caſe Hea- 
ven ſhould prolong his life. He defired to be attend- 
ed only by a young Surgeon ; but the Senate being 
greatly ſolicitous tor his recovery, ordered all the 
eminent Phyſicians and Surgeons of Venice to uſe 
their utmoſt endeavours to ſave his life. Aquapendente 
and Adrian Spigelius were particularly ordered not 
to ſtir out of the Convent, till it ſhould be certainly 
known whether he would recover or not. This was 
long doubtful ; for the wounds being very dangerots 
in themſelves, were {till more ſo, on account of the 
delicate conſtitution of the patient, who before was 
a mere Skeleton ; to which we may add his prodi- 
gious loſs of blood, and the extreme pain, which he 
was obliged to undergo, through the various opinions 
of the Phyſicians. He ſuffered inexpreſſible torture 
from the dilating of the orifices ; and his jaw-bone 
being broken, inflammations entued, which were at- 
tended with a viclent fever, till at laſt he was 
perfectly cured ; the ſcars remained in thoſe places 
where he had been ſtabbed. Malipiero, who had 
drawn the ſtilletto out of his head, defiring to have 
it, as thinking it his due, it was at laſt civilly refuſed 
for this reaſon, that as the Father had eicaped ſo 
miraculouſly, it was fit that the bloody inſtrument 
ſhould be preſerved asa public monument ; and there- 
fore it was hung up at the feet of a crucifix, in the 
Church of the Servites, with the following inſcrip- 
tion, Deo Filio Liberatori, i. e. To God the Son, 
e the Deliverer.” The Senate of Venice, to ſhew 
their high regard for the Father, and deteſtation of 
this horrid attempt, broke up immediately upon the 
news, and with the deepeſt grief in their counte- 
nances came in ſuch numbers that very night to the 
Convent of the Servites, that one would have con- 
cluded it to have been the place of their Aſſembly. 
They ſent money to the Convent to defray the ex- 
pence of the cure; and beſides the daily concourſe 
of the chief Senators, ſome of the principal Magi- 
ſtrates were appointed to viſit him every day; and 
the Phyſicians were ordered to come into the Senate, 
to acquaint them of the ſtate of the Father's health, 
The Republic afterwards knighted Aquapendente, and 
reſented him with rich chains and gold medals, 
* the great care he had taken of Father * 
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and even. Monks and thoſe of his own Order were employed in thoſe deſigns [J. The 
Senate took all imaginable precautions for his ſecurity, and he himſelf determined to live 
in a more private manner than before. In this receſs he applied himſelf to the writing of 


The moſt ſevere penalties were enacted againſt the 
aſſaſſins ; and large rewards promiſed to thoſe who 
might kill or ſeize any perſon, who ſhould make any 
attempt on his life, or diſcoverany conſpiracy forming 
againſt him. They gave the Father leave to go 
— with armed attendants for his ſecurity, and 
appointed him an houſe near the Palace of St. Mark, 
where he might lodge in ſafety. However, he could 
never be prevailed with to quit his convent ; only ſome 
little galleries were built adjoining to his chamber, 
in wk that he might always go abroad by water, 
and never be obliged to return home in the night- 
time through the narrow lanes and alleys, when he 
came from publick buſineſs. 

[2] His life was attempted again more than once 
afterwards, and even Monks, and thoſe of his Order, 
Tere employed in thoſe deſigns.) In 1609, a new con- 
ſpiracy againſt his life was diſcovered, the particulars 
of which were as follow. Bernardo, a young Friar, 
who was highly careſſed by Cardinal Borgheſe, pre- 
vailed with the General of the Order of the Servues, 
to ſend to Padua a Friar named Gio. Franceſco of 
Perugia, upon pretence of proſecuting his ſtudies in 
that Univerſity. The little diſtance there is be- 
tween Padua and Venice gave France/co an oppor- 
tunity of going often to the Convent of Servites at 
Venice, where he contracted a friendſhip with Fra. 
Antonio of Viterbo, who was Father Paul's Amanu- 
enſis. Theſe two Friars were townſmen, and had 
formerly been great friends. Father Paul was not 

leaſed with this intimacy between them; but he only 
Tinted his diſlike to Fra. Antonio. However, upon 
this, the latter was viſited no more by Franceſco in the 
uſual place, but they met elſewhere, and wrote let- 
ters to each other, which they ſent by a Jew. It 
happened one day, that when Antonio was not at 
home, the Jew delivered one of theſe letters to ano- 
ther Friar, telling him at the ſame time, that he 
was always the meſſenger upon theſe occaſions, but 
that he intended to be ſo no longer, becauſe he did 
not know what buſineſs they were upon. The 
Friar carrying this letter to Father Pau/, the latter 
gave it afterwards to Antonio, charging bim to break 
off his correſpondence with Franceſco upon pain of 
being diſmiſſed his ſervice. Antonio made the beſt 
excuſe he could, but ftill continued to meet Fan- 
ceſco privately at a certain woman's houſe, till ſuch 
time as the affair was ripe for execution. One morn- 
ing, at day break, theſe two Friars being together 
in the Sacriſty, where they had a long conference, 
Franceſco took out a great piece of wax, which draw- 
ing with it a packet of letters, theſe dropped on the 


ground, unperceived by the two Friars, and were 
taken up after they were gone by the Sacriſtan, who 


carried them to Fulgentio. "The latter found theſe 
letters all written in cypher, whence he concluded, 
that they concealed ſome myſtery. He afterwards 
diſcovered, that Bernardo had written to Franceſco, 
to deſire that he would preſs Antonio to diſpatch 
this 2uadrageſimale ; that the nine hundred crowns 
were ready for him; and that he might depend on 
the twelve thouſand crowns more, and even a larger 
ſum. In ſome of the letters he ſaid, that he had 
ſpoken with the Signor Padre, i. e. the Lord Fa- 
ther,“ in other places, with z/ Fratelh, i. e. the 
Brother ; and it appeared, that none of the perſons 
mentioned, except the General of the Order of the 
Servites, were under the degree of Cardinal. He 
told him likewiſe, that the . of the Servites 
bid him not doubt, but that he ſhould be beatified; 
and that they all wiſhed for this Quadrageſimale. 
Theſe letters 3 ſhewn to Father Paul, he imme- 
diate ſuſpected the purport of them; but earneſtly 
deſired Fl nig not to take the leaſt notice of any 
thing, till they ſhould have got more light into the 
affair; declaring that in the mean time he would diſmiſs 
Antonia from. his ryice. Fulgentio, however, carried. 
this packet, conſiſting of eight letters at leaſt, to one 
of the Inquiſitoꝶ of Sjate.i, upon which France/ce," and. 


his 


afterwards Antonio were ſeized. The affair bein 
examined into, it appeared, that under the =yY 
Duadrageſimale, the attempts were concealed. The 
firſt was this: that as the Father, on account of a 
relaxation of the phincter ani, was obliged to have 
that part ſhaved once a week, and would not truſt 
any perſon on this occaſion but his ſervant Antonio; 
this Friar ſhould take this opportunity of giving 
Father Paul a mortal wound with the razor. But 
Antonio excuſed himſelf from undertaking this by 
ſaying, that he always fainted at the fight of blood; 
and that he could not be ſo cruel as to murder 
his benefactor in ſo barbarous a manner. The ſe- 
cond attempt was the ſending of poiſon from Rome 
to mix with the Father's victuals or drink, perche con 
una fava havrebbono preſe due columbe, as they expreſſed 
it, 1. . © that they might catch two Pigeons with 
one bean ;” by which they meant, that Father Paul 
and Fulgentio might both be deſtroyed by the ſame 
doſe. But this was judged too hazardous, as it would 
be ſcarce poſſible to poiſon theſe two Fathers, with- 
out diſpatching thirty more at the ſame time, ſince the 
ſame food was prepared for them all without diſtinc- 
tion: beſides, that all ſuch food, as was given to the 
two Fathers, was always inſpected very carefully ever 
ſince they had both been taken extremely ill with eat- 
ing only a little biſket. The third attempt, which 
the two Friars approved as moſt eaſy and ſafe, was, 
that Antonio ſhould take the impreſſion of the keys of 
the Father's cell with the wax above-mentioned ; and 
by this means getting other keys made, let in Ruf- 
fians in the dead of night, to murder the Father in 
his bed. The affair being brought before the Coun- 
cil of Ten, they pronounced as Ch That Fran- 
ceſco ſhould be hanged, unleſs he, in a certain time 
mentioned in the ſentence, ſhould make a diſcovery of 
the whole conſpiracy ; upon which condition he 
ſhould be im iloned only for twelve months, and af- 
terwards be baniſhed for ever from the Dominions of 
the Republick. The Senate alſo cauſed his chambers 
at Padua to be ſearched, in a private corner of which 
ſuch letters and cyphers were found, as ſufficiently 
cleared up the dark ſcene, and at the ſame time 
brought to light many other particulars ; all which, 
ſays Fulgentio, the Senate, out of the reſpe& which 
they bore to Religion, induſtriouſly concealed. Not- 
withſtanding the horridneſs of this attempt, Father 
Paul ſhewed his uſual compaſſion, and requeſted on 
his Knees, that the criminals might not put to 
death ; and it is thought, that the commutation of 
the ſentence was owing to his intreaties. Several 
other conſpiracies were afterwards formed againſt his 
life, ſome of which were revealed to him y thoſe, 
who did it in view of being rewarded ; and others 
were diſcovered to the inquiſitors of State. One of 
theſe plots was to carry him off alive out of the Do- 
minions of the Venetians ; but this deſign was after- 
wards laid aſide, We ſhall be a little more particular 
in the following relation. A young man arrived at 
Venice in a military habit; but behaving ve 
aukwardly in it, was ſuſpected to be a Prieſt in diſguiſe. 
This man employed every artifice to get acceſs to Fa- 
ther Pau/, upon pretence that he wanted to inform 
him of ſome particulars, which concerned his life ; 
ſaying, that he would willingly conſent to come un- 
armed into his preſence. He always ſpoke to Ful- 
2 on theſe occaſions; and at laſt told him, that 
e was a near relation of Cardinal Baronius, but had 
loſt his favour. Fulgentio aſſuring him once for all, 
that he could never be admitted to the Father, but 
that if he wanted money, he ſhould be ſupplied with 
ſome ; the man was ſurprized at the offer, and fixing 
his eyes ſtedfaſtly on Fulgentio, ſaid to him, Guarda- 
tevi da Traditori, che nhavete biſogno, Se. i. e. 
* Take care of traytors. God preſerve you all; 
« for I find you are not ſuch people as you were re- 
«« preſented.” Soon. after this he left Venice, and 
was. never heard of afterwards. | 
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his Hiſtory of the Council of Trent [A], for which he had begun to collect materials long 
before. His name ever ſince the Interdict was become very famous over all Europe, ſo 
that many great perſonages went to Italy to converſe with him ; and ſeveral Princes ho- 


noured 


R] In his receſi he applied himſelf to the writing of © niel Brem expoſed himſelf to for the ſervice of the 


his Hiſtory of the Council of '1'rent.] Mr. Iſaac 
(13) Life of Sir Walton (13) tells us, that the conteſts between the 
Herry Watt. Court of Rome and the Republick of Venice © were 
* the occaſion of Padre Paulis knowledge and inte- 
« reſt with King James, for whoſe ſake principally 
« Padre Paulo compiled that eminent Hiſtory of the 
« remarkable Council of Trent; which Hiſtory was, 
« 2s faſt as it was written, ſent in ſeveral ſheets in let- 
<« ters by Sir Henry Wotton, Mr. Bedell, and others, 
„ unto King James and the then Biſhop of Canter- 
„ bury into England, and there firſt made publick, 


Church; and to advance the intereſt of the Pro- 
* teſtant Religion.” Dr. Atterbury having deſired 
Mr. Bafil Brent to recolle& what he could concerning 
that hiſtory, the latter wrote the following anſwer 
(16). Sir, what I can ſay of Father Paul, is but lit- 


tle material; however, to ſatisfy your defire, I ſend you fers relating to the 


this account, viz. that my Father having been once before 


(16) Some Let- 
Hiſtory of the 


at Venice, was ſent by George Abbot, Archbiſhop of Council ef Trent, 
Canterbury, a ſecond time, on purpoſe to procure the Hij- F 2, 3. 


tory of the Council of Trent; where he fell into ac- 
quaintance with Padre Paulo and Padre Fulgentio (two 


* both in Engliſh and in the univerſal language.” famous perſons who ſat in that Council (17) ) who were 


(14) Life of Bi- And Dr. Burnet (14) obſerves, that Father Paul gave 
ſo-p Bedell, p. Mr. Bedell the manuſcript of the Hiftory of the Council 
17+ of Trent. But theſe two writers are undoubtedly miſ- 
taken ; for Mr. Bedell left Venice in 1610. whereas 
in a letter of Sir Henry Wotton to the King, written 
in 1619, and entitled, 4 Report of my Negotiation in 
Germany, and of ſome particularities occurring in my jour- 
(15) See Reli= _ ney (15); that Hiſtory is mentioned as a work then in 
que Wottonia® hand, or but newly finiſhed. Sir Henry's words are 
nc, p-436T 2s follow. © I acquainted them [the Princes of Ger- 
eg. 4th edit. 8 . 

London 1683. many] how greedy the Italians were of our Trea- 
c tiſes in matter of controverſy, and of divers ways, 
« that had been uſed both to excite and ſatisfy that 
« curioſity, both by the works of the Archbiſhop of 
« Spalato, ſince his retirement into your Majeſty's 
« protection; and of a diſcourſe, that was ready to 
* come abroad, wherein ſhould be diſcovered by a 
great intelligent man, even of their own breeding, 
« all the practices of the Council of Trent, out of 
« the original regiſters and ſecret papers; wherein 
« your Majeſty had a hand, for the benefit of the chriſ- 
e tian world.” Fra. Fulgentio informs us, that Camilla 
Olive, who had been Secretary to one of the Legates 
at the Council of Trent, gave Father Paul great lights 
into the tranſactions of that Council, that Secretary 
having had a conſiderable ſhare in all the Negotia- 
tions, and known the moſt ſecret particulars of it. 
He ſhewed the Father ſeveral writings and memoirs, 
which he had read over with great attention, and 
took notes of what was moſt remarkable. This Hiſ- 
tory was printed firſt at London 1619, in folio, and 
dedicated to King James I. by the Archbiſhop of 
Spalato. It was afterwards tranſlated into Latin, 
gliſh, French, and other languages ; and a new 
tranſlation of it into French by Dr. Le Courayer, was 
publiſhed at London 1736, in two volumes in folio ; 
and reprinted at Amſterdam 1736, in two volumes in 
| 4to. under this title. Hiffoire du Concile de Trente, ecrite 
en Italien par Fra. Paolo Sarpi de POrdre des Servites, 
& traduite de nouveau en Frangois avec des Notes cri- 
tiques, Hiſtoriques, & Theologiques, par Pierre Frangois 
Le Courayer, Dofteur en Theologie de PUniverſite & Ox- 
ford, & Chanoine Regulier & ancien Bibliotbecaire de 

Abbaye de Ste Genevieve de Paris. 
In 1705, Dr. Lewis Atterbury, Brother to the late 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, publiſhed Some Letters relating to 
the Piftory of the Council of Trent, London, in 4to. 
agg. 26. and in the Dedication of them to Henry 
Reyaell of Sheperton, Eſq; obſerves, that he receiv- 
ed theſe papers from Mr. Baſil Brent, ſon of Sir Na- 
thaniel Brent, the tranſlator of that Hiſtory. He 
remarks, that though theſe papers at the firſt view 
« they may appear of no great moment, and too in- 
« conſiderable an entertainment for a judicious and 
« and learned Reader ; yet when carefully peruſed, 
« they will be found uſeful to diſcover ſome truths, 
« which otherwiſe might have been concealed ; to 
<« clear up ſome tranſactions, which have not been 
«© well underſtood ; to rectify ſome miſtakes ; and to 
« ſet us right in ſeveral material paſſages relating to 
<« the Hiſtory of” the Council of Trent. They will give 
« us a taſte of the management of the Inquiſition ; 
they will inform us at whoſe coſts this uſeful work 
« was procured, by whom tranſlated, and how agree- 
able to the original, by what means tranſmitted to 
« us, and with what prudence and care the whole 
« affair was managed, and what danger Sir Natha- 


Vol. VIII. 


the perſons who compoſed the Hiſtory of that Council, and 
my father ſent it over weekly, as they compoſed it, ta the 
Archbiſhop in Italian; to whoſe hands it came, after froe 
or fix ſuper ſcriptions to other perſons, for the greater ſecu- 
rity. And when he had ſent it all over, he cams over 
himſelf, and tranſlated it out of Italian into Engliſh and 
Latin. My father ſent to them to defire the favour of 
them to ſend him their pictures, which they did accord. 
ingly, drawn upon canvas half way, and my father put 
them into plain black frames. I had them in my poſſeſſion 
Jome time, but they were burnt in my hdgings in Fleet- 
ſtreet, in the great fire at London, I being then in the 
country. I have heard my father ſay, that he believed they 
were Proteflants in their hearts, though they durft no: 
own it, or elſe they might have diſcovered the buſineſs he 
came about, which might have coft him his life in the 
Inquifition. Next follows this letter, directed to Mr. 
John Brent, an Engliſh Gentleman at Padua (18) : 
dir, out of reſpect I bear you as my countryman, I 
could do no leſs (having underſtood of your being 

at Padua) than to give you notice of an accident 
lately befallen me, the knowledge whereof doth 
much concern you. It happened of late, that I 
* came to Milan (being the 2gth of this preſent 
month,) where 1 had not made abroad for one 
* day, but towards the evening, came into the Inn 
* where I lay, certain Officers, who demanded for 
« Engliſhmen lodged in that houſe. The Hoſt an- 
* ſwered them, that there was only one, and withal 
„ ſhewed them my chamber, into which they were 
* no ſooner entered, but they told me that they were 
e ſent by the Father Inquiſitor's command to have 
* me come to him. I knowing there was no way to 
avoid thoſe forelaid ſnares, went with them, tho” 
« with heavy chear ; where I was no ſooner come, 
„but the Inquiſitor took me apart into a retired 
chamber, and began to examine me, firſt, if I 
« were an Engliſhman ? to whom I anſwered, yes. 
« Secondly, if I had not been a Student in the Uni- 
« verſity of Oxford? I told him I had been many 
e times in Oxford, but never any Scholar there. 
« Hereupon he demanded me, from whence I 
« came? I told him from Rome: what J had done 
« there? I anſwered, for to viſit that holy place, and 
« that in my way, I had likewiſe paſſed by Madcnna 
« di Loretto, where I ſpent two days in devot:on. 
« No ſooner heard he me ſay fo, but preſently re- 
« plied, it ſeems by your actions, you ſhould be a 
« good Chriſtian: to which, I anſwered, I ſhould be 
« exceedingly ſorry to be otherwiſe, and that I did 
« rather deſire to die, than not to live a good Ca- 
« tholic. All this I faid, tho' falſe, in regard I ima- 
« gined it might ſerve my turn for the preſent, to 
Imprint a good conceit of me in him. This diſ- 
« courſe was no ſooner ended, but he began a- new to 
« examine me more ſtrictly, if I knew in Italy any 
« of my Nation, who were Hereticks. To which I 
« anſwered him, not any that I could directly ſay to 
« be ſo, in regard I did not know any that did not 
« uſually frequent churches and religious places. No 
« (quoth he) do not you know one called Giovanni 
« 'Brent Oxonienſis, who is already come, or will 
« ſhortly come into Italy, in company of divers Eng- 
« liſh Gentlemen ? I told him no, tho' I had heard 
« of you. I thought (quoth he,) that you had been 
« the man, for I have had particular notice from 
e thoſe parts where you came, that ſuch an Eng- 
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noured him with their letters, and obliged their ſons to viſit him in their travels; and two 


Kings made him very advantageous offers to reſide in their Dominions, 


« liſhman ſhould paſs, who, as I underſtand, is a 
« great enemy to the Catholic cauſe, and very dan- 
«« gerous, for as much as he comes as a Spy into 
this country, rather to give falſe and ſcandalous 
relations, at his return home, of Catholics, and 
their manner of living, than for any curioſity to 
ſee the country. is after a long and tedious in- 
vective againſt ſuch malicious perſons (to uſe his 
own terms,) who, as he ſaid, were fitter fuel for the 
fire, than to live among Chriſtians ; he concluded, 
that he would not be wanting in his endeavours to 
be informed, that there were ſuch a man as your- 
ſelf in Italy, as likewiſe any ſuch of the like ſort, 
that by rewarding ſuch as you, according to their 
merits, he might do God, and poor perſecuted 
Catholics, g ſervice ; and ſo after a friendly 
admonition to continue firm in the Catholic 
Faith, with a paternal Benediction, I gave him a 
long ſcrape of the leg, and departed. The fear 
— apprehenſion I had to undergo ſome unlucky 
misfortune ſtruck ſo deep an impreſſion in me, 
that it hath altogether changed my reſolution in 
my journey; for whereas I purpoſed to go thro' 
all Italy, I have now changed my mind (to pre- 
vent the malice of future times) intending to go 
through Switzerland into Germany, having ſpent 
only Fre months in Italy, which was but in Genoa 
and places circumwoiſini. If I have been tedious in 
this relation, pardon me, in regard I have ſought 
to expreſs = 4 particularity of the aforeſaid inter- 
rogation (though but of ſmall moment) were they 
but to reſolve you in all doubts, and to clear you 
in what my brevity in writing my give error 
to your underſtanding. However, I being a true 
Engliſhman, as you are, and hating all traitors, I 
could do no leſs than give you notice hereof, to 
the end, that being forewarned, you might, thro? 
your own diſcretion, be armed againſt their trea- 
cherous combinations, and live to know me for 
your friend, with whom, though I have not had 
the honour to be acquainted, yet the your report I 
have heard of you, and your virtues, have obliged 
me eternally, 


« Yours to command, 
Milan the 26th of 
June, 1614 (19). « John Renaldi.“ 


Then follow ſeveral letters from Archbiſhop Abbot, 
to Sir Nathaniel Brent; the firſt of which, dated at 
Lambeth, June 21, 1618, is as follows : Salutem in 
Chriſto. I am glad that you are ſafely arrived whether 
you defired to go. I have read your letters, and the Can- 
zoni incliſed, which are tabelve in r, where- 
of I hall make fuch uſe as is fit. I have not acquaint- 
ed the Greateſt with any thing of your perſon, nor 
with the matter ſo much defired; ſo that you may 
confidently tell yaur two good friends, that they need to 
dread nothing. And I may ſay in general, that there is 
20 man living, to whom I have made known any thing in 
this matter, ſaving to you ; only in general the old man, 
that liveth with me, underſtandeth of my defire to get 
what I can appertaining to thoſe ſongs. Perſiſt, I pray 
you, in that courſe, which you have begun; and fo com- 
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(19) This ſhould 
be 16 18. 


mending me unto you, and wiſhing you to live as pri- 


wately as you can, I reſt, 
Your very loving friend, 


G. Cant. 


The next letter, dated at Lambeth, July 15th, 
1618, 1s as follows: 
« Salutem. At the time of the writing this letter, 
« I have received four ſeveral bundles, and in them 
« forty and nine Canzoni in the whole. Things are 
here carried on with that quietneſs, that there is 
« no ſpeech at all of that wherein we labour. I am 
6s glad to hear, that there is ſome hope, that by the 
« firſt of October, or thereabout, the whole courſe 
« of this muſic may be perfect. Commend me to our 
* two gol friends, to whom I wiſh health and wn 
ineſs. And ſo letting you know that all is well 
« here, and that I do only communicate theſe affairs 


4 


We ſhall give 
his 


« unto my old gueſt, I remain 
« Your loving friend, 


« G. Cant.” 


Then follow three other letters of the Archbiſhop, 
one dated at Croydon, Aug. 10th, 1618 ; another 
dated there, Sept. gth, and the laſt, Sept. 24, the 
ſame year ; in all which the ſeveral parts of the 
manuſcripts of the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent 
are ſpoken of as Canzoni, After theſe, we have two 
letters of Father Fulgentio to Sir Nathaniel Brent, 
and two other letters, one to Fulgentio, and another 
of Dr. Thomas James to Sir N. Brent. 

Dr. Gilbert Burnet (20) obſerves with regard to 
this work, that © the ſtyle and way of writing is ſo 
« natural and maſculine, the intrigues were ſo fully 
_— with ſo many judicious reflections in all 
the 2 of it, that as it was read with great 
pleaſure, ſo it was generally looked on as the rareſt 
piece of Hiſtory, which the world ever ſaw. The 
Author was ſoon gueſſed ; and that raiſed the eſ- 
teem of the work ; for as he was accounted one 
of the wiſeſt men in the world, ſo he had great 
opportunities to gather exact informations. He 
had free acceſs ts all the Archives of the Repub- 
lick of Fenice, which has been now looked on for 
ſeveral ages, as very exact, both in getting good 
intelligence, and in a moſt careful way of preterv- 
ing it ; ſo that among their records he mult have 
found the diſpatches of the Embaſſadors and Pre- 
lates of that Republick, that were at Trent ; 
which being ſo near them, and the Council being 
of ſuch high conſequence, is not to be doubted, 
but there were frequent and particular informations, 
both of more publick informations and ſecreter 
tranſactions tranſmitted thither. He had alſo 
contraſted a cloſe friendſhip with Camillus Oli- 
wa, that was Secretary to one of the Legates, 
from whom he had many diſcoveries of the 
practices of the Legates, and of their corre- 
ſpondence with Rome. Beſides, many other ma- 
terials and notes of ſome Prelates, that were at 
Trent, which he had gathered together. His 
work came out within fifty years of the concluſion 
of the Council, when ſeveral, who had been pre- 
ſent there, were ſtill alive, and the thing was fo 
recent in men's memories, that few thought a man 
of ſo great prudence as he was would have ex- 
poſed his reputation by writing in ſuch a nice 
matter things which he could not juſtify. Never 
was there a man more hated by the Court of Rome 
than he was; and now he was at their mercy, if 
he had abuſed the world by ſuch falſhoods in 
matter of fact, as have been ſince charged on his 
work ; but none appeared againſt him for fifty 
years.“ Monlieur eric, in his Hiftorical Re- 
flettions on Councils, pre fixed to his Hiſtory of the Council 

of Trent, ſpeaks of Father Paul's Hiſtory in the fol- 
lowing terms. I hath pleaſed God in his providence to 
raiſe up even in the Church of Rome a wiſe, moderate, 
Judicious, and ſincere man, one that in a word was the 
2 man of his age, who hath carefully wrote this 

iſtory [of the Council of Trent.] He bas all the 
perfettions required to compleat an Hiſtorian ; of great 
Judgment and abilities, flrong and clear ſenſe, perfetly 
inſlructed in affairs, of a waſt penetration, and one that 
wanted no kind of aſſiſtance needful to the completing of 
his work. When this Author began to appear in the 
world, the memory of the Council of Trent was flill fro 
in men's minds; ſo that he may very well paſs for a con- 
temporary Author. . . . . . He was a neighbour to the 
Place, where the things he writes of had been tranſactel. 
He lived in a city full of curious perſons, who had col. 
lected memorials of what had paſſed in this great affair ; 
and was himſelf one, who kept correſpondence with all 
the learned men of Europe. Nay, he had great intimacy 
with Camillo Oliva, who had been Secretary to the 
Cardinal of Mantua, Legate and Preſident of the Coun- 
cil in the laſt Convocation. And there is no doubt but he 
drew conſiderable advantages to his work from ſuch a 
perſon, who had been an eye-witneſs of” all that had 


paſſed. 
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his character in the note [S]. He ſaw death approaching him with a firmneſs and tran- 


paſſed. Now fince this Author was neither Lutheran nor 
of the Reformed Religion, he is not in reaſon to be fuſ- 
pected by the Church of Rome; and as he was mo ſer- 
vile Idolater of the Court of Rome, he ought mt to be 
ſuſpected by Proteflants. There ſhines throughout his 
work an air of fincerity and honefly, which happily united 
to his vaſt abilities, has made him paſs as unqueſtionably 
the ablefl man of his age in the art of writing Hiſtory. 
But in an age ſo depraved as ours, it is dangerous to be 
honeſt. The fincerity of Father Paul hath raiſed againſt 
him a multitude of enemies. The Court of Rome endea- 
<vours to make him paſs for an impoſlor and the moſt profii- 
gate of men, and his work for a malevolent and venomous 
ſatyr. And yet to ſo many important truths, by him laid 
open to the world, nothing but ſcurrility and abuſe were 
oppoſed ; till at laſi after forty years Cardinal Palla- 
vicini bethought himſelf to publiſh a new Hiſtory 4 
Council of Trent, or, if you pleaſe, an anſwer to Father 
Paul, for he cites him and refutes him in every page. 
This work appeared with all the external advantages, 
ewhich can well recommend a book. It had Pope Alex- 
ander VII. 20 whom it was dedicated, for Patron, and 
for its Author, one of the Princes of the Church, as they 
are called ; one that was of a Society well acquainted 
ewith the arts of engaging men's minds ; and one who in 
this work defended a favourite cauſe, ſupported by the 
number and quality of the Partiſans. «© And yet with 
all this he has not been able to attract all that ap- 
« plauſe and approbation, which the contract of 
Rome had hoped. Men judged, that he came 
much too late to inſtrut them in the tranſactions 
of this Council; nor indeed is an opinion once 
ſettled ſo eaſily ſhaken off. After having left the 
« Venetian Divine for fifty years together in peace- 
able poſſeſſion of our belief of his Hiſtory, this 
new comer will find it difficult to eradicate that 
eſtabliſhed belief. An hundred years after the 
Council of Trent, he bethinks himſelf of giving 
the hiſtory of it; which certainly 1s a prudent 
courſe to avoid being taken in falſities, on ac- 
« count of the diſtance of time; though indeed 
many for the ſame reaſon think fit to excuſe 
their giving credit to his Hiſtory. It 1s true, he 
tells us, that he took from the memorials and 
regiſters of the Vatican, which were communicat- 
ed to him, the acts and proceedings of the Coun- 
cil. One may believe this as one pleaſes ; and fo 
long as ſuch pieces are not made publick, there 
will always be ſome Infidels, who will call in queſ- 
« tion the credit of them. Beſides, there is another 
claſs of men, of no mean parts, nor Hereticks, 
who have no good opinion of theſe Vatican Re- 
cords, from which the Cardinal ſays he made his 
collections. It is very well known, that the Court 
of Rome being governed by the moſt refined Po- 
liticks, makes no collection of pieces, Which may 
prove injurious or dangerous to herſelf; or, if ſhe 
had any ſuch, would not permit them to be made 
publick. 'Thoſe that pretend to judge of ſtyle, do 
« likewiſe diſreliſh this work of the Cardinal. He 
manages all with pomp, but miſplaces it ; and 1s 
extremely florid, but without art. . . . But above all 
his uſage of Father Paul is diſliked by all men of 
« honour; ſince though the Father was certainly one 
« of the greateit men of his time, the Cardinal has 

treated him with rage and fury, unjuſtly, and even 
« childiſhly. Woh Lagk at the liſt of 360 errors, 
« which he imputes to Father Paul. They ſay, 
there is a myſtery in that number, and Aſtrology is 
doubtleſs concerned in it; for there is no probability 
that by mere chance alone there ſhould be a diſco- 
« very of juſt fo many errors in a book, as there are 
« degrees in the greater circles. 'To complete the 
catalogue, he brings in trifles not worth naming, 
„ as the miſtakes of a few days or nights; nay, the 
« eſcapes of the preſs are improved into errors of 
g the Author.” 

S] We ſhall give his character in the note.) Fra. 
Hulgentio obſerves, that notwithſtanding the great ani- 
moſity of the Court of Rome againſt him, the moſt 

eminent Prelates of it always expreſſed the higheſt 
regard for him; and that though many perſons 
thought him a Hypocrite, yet his whole conduct 
proved the contrary, ſince he never uſed any of thoſe 
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actions, which Hypocrites perform ſo induſtriouſly in 
publick ; ſuch as the making a parade of his beads 
in the ſtreets, kiſſing medals as he was walking, 
ſhewing himſelf among a great concourſe of people, 
talking in an affected ſtrain of piety, or wearing a 
mean ſordid habit. The ſame writer remarks, that 
he was abſolutely exempt from avarice and ambition; 
that learning, which is too apt to inflate the mind, 
had a quite contrary effect on him, his humility in- 
creaſing with his knowledge ; and that as a proof 
how much he had the peace of his country at heart, 
was, that though the Senate reſolved to protect him 
againſt any attack from what quarter ſoever, he was 
yet extremely defirous, that the Republick might not 
ſuffer in any manner on his account. And therefore 
Gregory XV. having ſucceeded Paul V. in the Ponti- 
ficate, the Venetian Embaſſadors congratulating him 
on his acceſſion, he anſwered, that there would never 
be a firm union between the Apoſtolick See and the 
_— of Venice, ſo long as the latter ſhould 
make uſe of Father Paul's counſels. Upon hearing 
of this the Father reſolved to leave the Venetian 
Dominions, rather than be the occaſion of any new 
diſpute ; and becauſe neither his religion nor conſci- 
ence would ſuffer him to lay violent hands on him- | 
ſelf, and that he could not retire into the Domi- 
nions of any of the Proteſtants without the hazard 
of being thought a convert to their Religion, 
nor be ſafe in any Roman Catholick country ; he 
determined to go to Conſtantinople or ſome other 
city in the Eaſt, and accordingly he had begun to 
prepare for his voyage, and even obtained a paſſport 
from the Grand Signior. But the Pope's reſentment 
ceaſing, he laid aſide his deſign. This is the account (21) Life of Bi: 
of Fulgentio ; but Dr. Burnet (21) tells us, that when Y Bedell, 
* the reconciliation with Rome was concluded, Fa- 
ther Paul was out of all hopes of ever bringing > 
things to ſo promiſing a conjuncture [a Reformation] 
* upon which he wiſhed he could have left Venice, 
and come over to England with Mr. Bede//. But 
he was fo eſteemed by the Senate for his great 
wiſdom, that he was conſulted by them as an ora- 
cle, and truſted with their moſt important ſecrets ; 
* {othat he knew it was difficult for him to obtain his 
« Conge; and therefore he made a ſhift to comply, as 
* far ashe could, with the eſtabliſhed way of their 
„ worſhip. Bu he had in many things particular 
„methods, by which he rather quieted than ſatiſ- 
* fied his conſcience . .,. He never prayed to Saints.“ 
Sir Henry Wotton, in a letter to Dr. Collins, Regius 
Profeſſor of Divinity at Cambridge, dated Janua 1 
17th, 1637 (22), ſays, that Father Paul wed, one 97 Gs ee 
the humbleſt things that could be ſeen within the bounds 
of humanity, the very pattern of that precept, quanto 
doctior, tanto ſubmiſſior, and enough alone to demon- 
ſtrate, that knowledge well digeſted non inflat. Excel- 
lent in poſitive, excellent in ſcholaſtical and polemical 
divinity. A rare mathematician even in the moſt ab- 
flruje parts thereof, as in Algebra and the Theoriques ; 
and yet withal, ſo expert in the Hiſtory of Plants, as if 
he had never peruſed any book but Nature. Laſth, a 
great Canonift, which was the title of his ordinary ſer- 
vice with the State; and certainly, in the time of the 
Pope's Iuterdict, they had their principal light from him. 
hen he was either reading or writing alone, his manner 
avas to fit fenced with a caſtle of paper about his chair, 
and over head; for he was of our Lord of St. Alban's 
opinion, that all air is predatory, and eſpecially hurtful, 
when the Spirits are moſt employed . . . . He wwas of a 
quiet and ſettled temper, which made him prompt in his 
counſels and anſwers; and the ſame in conſultation, 
aohich Themiſtocles was in action, aurecI⁰], x- 
rare, as will appear unto you in a paſſage between him 
and the Prince of Conde. The ſaid Prince, in a colun- 
tary journey to Rome, came by Venice, where to give 
fome vent to his own humours, he would often diveſt 
himſelf of his greatneſs, and after other liſi lauda- 
ble curioſities, not long before his departure, a defire 
tork him to viſit the famous ol ſcure Servita. To whoſe 
Clinſier coming twice, he «vas the firſt time denied to be 
within ; and at the ſecond it wwas intimated, that by 
' reaſon of his daily admiſſion to their deliberation in ths 
palace, he could nat receive the wifit of ſo illuftricus a 
per/ouage without leave from the Senate, which he wou!d 
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ſeek to procure, This ſet a greater edge on the Prince, 
ewhen he ſaw he ſhould confer with one participant of 
more than Monkiſh ſpeculations. So after leave potten, 
he came the third time: and then, befides other voluntary 
diſcourſe (which it were a tyranny over you to repeat) 
he aſſailed him with queſtions enough to have troubled 
any man but himſelf, and him too, if a precedent accident 
had not eaſed him. The queſtion was Aajpid this; 
he defired to be told by him before his going, 
„ Who was the true unmaſked Author of the late 
% Tridentine Hiftory * You muſt know this, that but 
* newly Advertiſement was come from Rome, that 
the Archbiſhop of Spalato being then re- arrived 
« from England, in an interview — him and 
* Cardinal Ludoviſio, nephew to Gregory XV. the ſaid 
« Cardinal, after a complimental welcoming him 
into the Lap of the Church, told him, by order 
from the Pope, that his Holineſs would expect 
Memonan-. © from him ſome recantation in print, as an antidote 
puM, that this © againſt certain books and pamphlets, which he 
Recantation was, *« had publiſhed, whilſt he ſtood in the revolt; 
log ner . namely, his firſt Manifeflo; item, two Sermons 
printed at Rome, Preached at the Italian church in London; again, 
or elſewhere, © 2 little tract, intitled, his Scagli; and laſtly, his 
thro' more haſte “greater volumes about Church Regiment and Con- 
delike to = «« troverſies. Theſe were all named; for as touching 
_ on gather © the Tridentine Hiſtory, his Holineſs (ſays the Car- 
pon farther - : ; 
conſideration, dinal) will not preſs you to any diſavowment thereof, 
that things ex- * though you have an Epiſtle before the original edition; 
torted with fear, © becauſe aue know well enough, that Friar Paolo is the 
_— « father of that brat. Upon this laſt piece of the 
— Elie, « aforeſaid Advertiſement, the good Father came 
fairly off; for on a ſudden laying all together, 
that to diſavow the work was an untruth, to aſſume 
it a danger, and to ſay nothing an incivility, he 
took a middle evaſion, telling the Prince, that he 
underſtood he was going to Rome, where he 
might learn at eaſe, who was the Author of that 
book, as they were freſhly intelligenced from 
(23) See Perre- © thence.” Cardinal Perron (23) ſaid thus of our 
nana. Author: I ſee nothing eminent in that man : be is a 
man of judgment and good ſenſe, but has no great learn- 
ing; I obſerve his qualifications to be mere common 
ones, and a 2 to an ordinary Man's. But 
(24) Pelybiftor, Daniel George Morhof (24) remarks, that this judg- 
p. 293, 294 ment of Perron is abſurd and malignant, and direct- 
ly contrary to the cleareſt evidence, ſince thoſe who 
are acquainted with the great things done by Father 
Paul, and the extent of his learning, will allow him 
to be ſuperior, not only to Monks, but Cardinals, 
and even Perron himſelf. Ineptum eff & malignum 
Cardinals Perronii de Paulo Sarpio judicium . . Ad- 
werſus folem hoc loqui efl. Qui norunt quantas qualeſg; 
res geſſerit Sarpius, quibus ille doctrinis excelluerit, illi 
non ſupra Monachum ſed & ſupra Cardinalem, ac ipſum 
hunc Perronium, ſapuiſſe largientur. Dr. Le Courayer 
tells us (25), that our Author, in imitation of E- 


«c 


(25) Vie abregee 
de Fra. Paolo, 
prefixed to his 


ce 
tranſlation of 


men, was a Catholic-in general, and ſometimes a 
the Hiſtory of the © Proteſtant in particulars. He obſerved every thing 
Council of Trent. in the Roman Religion, which could be practiſed 
* without ſuperſtition; and in points, which he 

« ſcrupled, he took great care not to ſcandalize the 

weak. In ſhort, - was equally averſe to all ex- 

tremes ; if he diſapproved the abuſes of the Catho- 
lics, he . alſo the too great heat of the 
Reformed ; and uſed to ſay to thoſe, who urged 
him to declare himſelf in favour of the latter, that 
God had nat given him the Spirit Luther 
We ſee by — of his letters, that he wiſhed 
extremely the progreſs of the Reformation, but in a 
manner a little diffrent from that, which had been 
taken to procure it. Perhaps, ſays he, in one of 
his letters, God's auill in this age, is to extinguiſh 
the tyranny by means more gentle, than thoſe made 
uſe of in p 4 la age. He, who began to lay the foun- 
dation, did not finiſh the work. ho knows whether 
by beginning at the roof, as is done at preſent, it may 
not be more effetual ? It may be hoped for, if God bleſs 
the undertaking. . . . . In ſeveral other letters, it 
| appears, that he was 2 pleaſed at all the ſuc- 
ceſſes of the Reformed in France, and wiſhed them 

new advantages, as of uſe to the progreſs of truth. 


PAU 


quillity, which gave teſtimony tothe integrity of his life, and the purity of his intentions ; 


raſmus, Caſſander, Thuanus, and many other great 


and 
« If there be a war in tab, ſays he, in a letter, dated 
« April 27, 1610, it will be of waſt ſervice to Religion; 
and this is what Rome is afraid of ; the Inquifition 
will be topped, and the Goſpel have its courſe. Believe me, 
ſaid he in another letter, dated Auguit 26th, 1608, 
there is a very great number of tes in lag; 
and be not furpriſed, that they ſhut their eyes againſt 
the light, fince they have always ſhut them againſt 
the truth, and opened them to their intereſi. In 
a word, he regarded the reformation as the only 
means of reducing the power of Rome, and the 
reducing of that power as the only means of mak- 
ing the purity of religion flouriſh again. There 
is nothing of greater importance, ſays he, in a letter 
dated July 5, 1611. than to deſtroy the credit of the 
& TFeſuits ; by ruining them, Rome is ruined; and if 
% Rome be deſtroyed, Religion will reform of itſelf.” 
Dr. Le Courayer likewiſe obſerves, that Father Paul 
wiſhed for a reformation of the Papacy, and not the 
defiruttion of it; and was an enemy to the abuſes and 
pretenſions of the Popes, and not their place. He was an 
enemy to ſuperſtition ; but he tolerated Ceremonies with- 
out any reluctance. He condemned an eagerneſs of mak- 
ing new dbctrines, and did not always think it his 
duty to ſubmit to deciſions made too haſtily ; but he did not 
imagine himſelf obliged to break communion on account of 
new opinions, which were imprudently raiſed into Articles 
of Faith. He readily ſubmitted to the authority of the 
Church in all things relating to Rites and Diſcipline ; 
but he could hawe wiſhed, that the ſuperiors of the 
Church had been more eaſy in relaxing ſomething of the 
rigour of poſitive laws. He hated perſecution ; but 
he hated ſchiſm likewiſe. He was a Proteſtant, if that 
is not giving blindly into all prevailing opinions, and 
condemning freely abuſes introduced and ſupported by inte- 
refl. But he was a Catholick, if that be loving ſincere- 
by the purity of the Church, hating diviſions, maintaining 
order and ſubordination, and being animated with a zeal 
to reform Religion, and not to tear it to pieces. The 
Author of the Bibliothegue Raiſonnee (26) having quoted 
this paſſage of Dr. Le Courayer, has the following 
remark upon it. All this forms, in my opinion, 
an incomprehenſible contraſt. To be deſirous of 
„ reforming the Church, without cauſing diviſions 
in it; to reduce the Popes without deſtroying 
them ; to baniſh ſuperſtition, and yet tolerate 
ceremonies, which are made only to ſupport it; 
to eſteem it equally bad, that conſcience ſhould 
be forced to continue in a communion, which it 
diſapproves, and that it ſhould be at full liberty to 
ſeparate from that communion ; is not this at- 
tempting an impoſſibility ? It ſeems evidently ſo 
to me ; and if this really was what Father Pau/ 
attempted, are we to be 1 at the ſmall ſuc- 
ceſs of his undertaking? He muſt neceſſarily fail 
in the execution of a deſign, which naturally was 
impracticable; and all that can be ſaid in his fa- 
vour is, that being impoſed on by the beauty of 
the ideas, he flattered himſelf too much with their 
being compatible, becauſe he paſſionately wiſhed it. 
None but minds elevated above the common rank 
can fall into ſuch a miſtake.” The ſame writer 
obſerves (27), that the account of Father Paul's in- 
clination for the reformation will receive ſome confir- 
mation from the following paſſages relating to Fa. 
Fulgentio, the moſt intimate of his friends, and who 
was beſt acquainted with his ſentiments. Dr. Burnet 
(27) informs us, that Fulgentio preaching upon Pilate's 
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(26) Tom. 17. 
part I, art. 5. p- 
148. 


(27) Ibid, p. 14% 


(28) Life of Bi- 


queſtion, What is truth told the audience, that at / Bedell, p. 
laſt after many ſearches he had found it out, and held 120. 


out a New Teſtament, and ſaid, that there it was in his 
hand ; but then put it in his et, and ſaid cold- 
ly, But the Book is prohibited. The Author of the 
Bibliathegue Raiſonnte then quotes the followin 
nuſcript relation. Dr, Duncomb, who had the care 
of ſome Engliſh Noblemen, being at Venice after the death 
of Father Paul, fell fick there, and appearing to be ex- 
tremely uneaſy in his mind, Fra. Fulgentio defired to 
know the cauſe of it, and offered him all the aſſiſtance in 
his power. The Doctor frankly owned to him, that he 
had always prayed to God, that he might die in a place, 
where he might receive the Sacrament according to the 
methad of the Church of England, that is, _ 1 


ma- 


(29) Þ 143» 


(30) In his Let- 
ter of May 26, 
16cg. 


PAU 


and died with ſtrong ſentiments of piety, January 14, 1623 [T ſeventy one 
years. His funeral was diſtinguiſhed by the 3 1 1 == con- 
courſe of the Nobility and perſons of all ranks attending it. And the Senate out of gra- 
titude to his memory erected a monument to him, the inſcription upon which was written 
by John Anthony Venerio, a noble Venetian. Though ſeveral Kings and Princes had 
deſired him to fit for his picture, he conſtantly excuſed himſelf, refuſing it even to his inti- 
mate friend Dominico Molini [U]. He was of a middle ſtature ; his head very large in 
proportion to his body, which was extremely lean, He had a wide forchead, in the mid- 
dle of which was a very large vein. His eyebrows were well arched, his eyes large, 
black, and ſprightly; his noſe long and big, but very even; his beard thin, and 
his chin in ſome places bald of hair, which yet was no ways unſeemly. He had 
a ſoft complexion, which, when he was in health, was formed with an agreeable 


mixture of white and red, though with a yellowiſh caſt, His af 


pect, though grave, 


was extremely inviting z and he had a very fine hand. Monſieur Amelot de la Houſſaye 


kinds ; but that unhappily he had not hopes of obtainin 

this in the country where he then was. hat would 
have been a difficulty to another, was none to Fulgentio. 
He immediately comforted the Doctor, by ſaying, that he 
had the Common Prayer in Italian; and that if he defired 
it, he would come himſelf with ſome of his brethren, 
and adminifler to him the Communion under both kinds ; 
and ſo much the rather as there were in his Convent ſe- 
den or eight Diſciples of Father Paul, who met from 
time to time, and received the Sacrament in that manner. 
Dr. Duncomb gawe this account, upon his return to 
England, to the Lord Hatton ; and Biſhop Atterbury 
declared, that he had it from Captain Hatton, who had 
frequently heard it from his Father. The Author of 
the Bibliothegue Raijonnte ſubjoins this reflection (29) : 
« What ſhall we then believe concerning Father 
% Paul, Father Fulgentio, and otheis of the ſame 
« character, who lived and died in the Roman Ca- 
« tholick Religion? Was their profeſſion only gri- 
% mace and hypocriſy ? Monſieur Le Courayer aſ- 
« ſerts, that their conduct does not ſhew this in any 
« manner; and I own, that I:find myſelf as much 
« inclined as any perſon to acquit them from any 
blame. But I think, that it will eaſily be granted 
« me, that with ſuch ſentiments, and ſuch great 
lights, thoſe Divines muſt have been in a very 
«« difagreeable and uneaſy ſituation. Let us not con- 
„ demn any man: it is God alone, to whom judg- 
ment belongs. But ſhall not we pity thoſe conſci- 
* ences, whole inward voice is ſo much the ſtronger 
and more clamorous, as it is reſtrained without ? 
« Can one better expreſs this embarraſſment, than Fa- 
« ther Paul himſelf has done in the fragment of a 
« letter, which the French writer of his life has 
thought proper to cite? In the ſervice of God, lays 
that great man (30), I do it 1 know ; but al. 
& ways full of fear of doing ſomething unſeaſonably, and 
thereby preventing ſomething. Father Fulgentio does 
« the ſame. We muſt not deceive ounſelves, but wait for 
every thing from above. Jo ſpeak plainly, if Luther 
« had had the Spirit of Father Paul, the Papal yoke 
« would have been now perhaps as heavy and as uni- 
« verſally received, as it was in the beginning of the 
« 16th century; and if Father Paul had had the Spirit 
« of Luther, it is very probable, that within about 
« 130 years, the Reformation would have prevailed 
« in the very boſom of Italy.” 

[T] Died with ftrong ſentiments of piety, January 
14th, 1623.] In the beginning of the winter, 1622, 
his health began to decline greatly; upon which he 
withdrew. his thoughts pretty much from his ſtudies 
and public affairs, to the meditation of the other 
world. In the beginning of the year 1623, he told 
his friends, that this year would be his laſt; and on 
the 6th of January, notwithſtanding his indiſpoſition, 
he went to the Palace ; but returned home very 
weak. On the Sth, being Sunday, he ſaid Mals, 
and dined in the Refectory, and walked for a con- 


ſiderable time with his friend, Signor Secchini. Lill 


the day before he died, he always got up, dreſſed 
himſelf, wrote and read as uſual, and when he was 
not able to do this, he laid himſelf along, » n his 
cheſt, and heard others read. Being dreſſed on the 
Monday morning, he found himſelf deprived, as it 
were in an inſtant, of the uſe of his limbs, and had 
-a violent nauſea. But his judgment and memory were 
as perfect as ever; and on the Saturday morning he 


Vor. VIII. 


, « pleaſes me: with his aſſiſtance, we 


publiſhed 


ſaid to his friends, i v ho tennti confolati find cl 55 
potuto ; hora nom pofſo piu, e tocherebbe a wi tenermi al. 
legro, i. e. I have endeavoured to comfort you as 
long as I was able; and as I am no longer capa- 
ble of doing it, it is your buſineſs to divert me.“ 
On the 12th, he took the Sacrament with ſo much 
devotion and reſignation, as drew tears from all who 
were preſent. On the 14th, which was the day he 
died, he cauſed the chapter of St. John's Goſpel, re- 
lating to our Saviour's Paſſion, to be read, as had 
been done the preceding days; and declared his re- 
liance on the mercy of Chriſt. One of the Phyſicians 
telling him, that he found by his pulſe that he had 
but a few hours to live, he anſwered with a chear- 
ful countenance, Sia dato Iddio ; mi piace cid ch 
a lui piace; col ſuo aiuto faremo bene queſta ultima At- 
tione, i. e. God be praiſed: what 3 him, 

5 , all perform 
well this laſt action.“ He continued very chear- 
tul, without ſhedding a tear, or venting the leaft 
groan ; and uſed to cry at every little interval, Hor, 
andiamo ove Dio ci chiama, i. e. Come, let us go 
* whither God calls us.” The clock ſtriking eight, 
he counted it, and a little after calling Fulgentio, ſaid 
to him, Horzu non reſtate piu a vederm!i in queſto ſtato ; 
non e dovere. Andate a dormire, & io n andarò a Dio, 
a onde ſiamo venuti, i.e. © Leave me, there is no occa- 
* on for you to ſtay to ſee me in this condition. Go 
* to ſlcep, and I ſhall go to God, from whom we 
all came.” After which he defired a kiſs of him, 
and a particular embrace; and then Fulgentio broke 
irom his dear friend and maſter. And now the 


Prior returned with the reit of the Monks, who kneel- 


ing round his bed repeated the uſual prayers. The 
laſt words which he uttered, were, Ef perpetua ; 
which was ſuppoſed to be a prayer for the Republic. 
A little after, throwing his arms acroſs, fixing his 
eyes on a crucifix, caſting them downwards, and ſhut- 
ting them, he reſigned his ſoul into the hands of his 
Creator. The particulars of his death, ſolemnly at 
teſted by the whole Convent of the Servites, were pub- 
liſhed by order of the Senate, to refute a ſcandalous 
report ſpread about, that he died yelling and howl- 
ing ; that an hideous black dog was ſeen ; and that 
horrid noiſes were heard in and about his cell. The 
like ſlanderous rumours had been raiſed to aſperſe the 
memory of the excellent Leonardo Donato, and to 
blacken thoſe, who, at the time of the Irterdie, el- 
pouſed the cauſe of the Republic. When the news of 
his death was brought to Rome, the Courtiers re- 
joiced ; and a thouſand falſe and ſcandalous par- 
ticulars were raiſed concerning him. Nor could the 
Pope himſelf forbear ſaying, that the hand of God 
was viſible in taking him out of the world ; as if 
there was any thing miraculous in a man's dying at 
ſeventy one years of age. 

[U] Though ſeveral Rings and Princes had defired him 
to fit for his picture, he conſtantly excuſed himſelf, refu- 
ſing it even to his intimate friend Dominica Molini.] 
This is che account of Fra. Fulgentio; who tells us 
likewiſe, that © tho' many pictures of the Father 
« go abroad for originals, yet they are all but co- 
« pies of one, which is ſaid to be in the gallery of 
« a great King, which was taken againſt his will, 
and by a ſtratagem.“ But Sir Henry Wotton, in 
his letter to Dr. Collins, cited in the remark [CI], 
writes thus: * And now, Sir, having a fit Meſſen- 
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(a) Platina, in 
Paulo II. 


(5) See Du Pleſ- 
fis Mornai, My/- 
tere d Iniquite, 


p- m. 542, 543» 


* Wicelius, in 
Epitome Rom, 
Pont if. 


(1) Jurieu, Pre- 
jrgex legitime: 

contre le Papiſme, 
Tom. 1. p. 245. 


(2) See the art. 
PLATINA, 
rem. [B]. &c. 
and the article 
EXPERIENs, 
rem. [A]. 

() Platina in 
Paulo II. ſub fin. 
folio m. 362 
elo. 


(4) Du Pleſſis, 
Myſtere d Inig. 
p-. m. 543. 

(5) Gretſer, in 
Exam. Myflerii 
Pleſjeani, p. 
533" 
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publiſhed a French tranſlation of our Author's Treatiſe of the Eccleſiaſtical Benefits and 
Revenues, illuſtrated with remarks. And we have an Engliſh tranſlation of the ſame 
work, the third edition of which was printed at Weſtminſter 1736, in 8vo. under the ti- 
title of A Treatiſe of Eccleſiaſtical Benefices and Revenues, written originally in Ttalian by 
the learned Father Paul, Author of the Hiſtory of the Council of Trent, tranſlated by To- 
bias Jenkins, Eq; late Member of Parliament, and Lord Mayor of York. And illuſtrated 
with Notes by him, and from the ingenious Amelot de la Houſſaye. To which is prefixed 
(never before printed) the Life of Father Paul, by Mr. Lockman; and a Preface giving an 
account of the Work. His Letters were tranſlated out of Italian into Engliſh, by Mr. 
Edward Brown, Rector of Sundridge in Kent; and printed at London, in 1693, in 8vo. 


« ger, and not long after the time when love-tokens 
« uſe to paſs between friends, let me be bold to 
« ſend you for a New-year's-gift, a certain memo- 
« rial, not altogether unworthy of ſome entertain- 
r ment under your roof; namely, a true picture of 
« Padre Paulo the Servite, which was firſt taken by 
« a painter, whom I ſent unto him, my houſe then 
„ neighbouring his monaſtery. I have newly added 
« thereunto, a title of my own conception, Conci- 


PAUL II. choſen rope Auguſt the 31ſt 
a Nobleman of Venice, by 


ii Tridentini Eviſcerator ; and had ſent the frame 
« withal, if it were ble, which is but of plain 
« deal coloured black, like the habit of his Order 
« You will find a ſcar in his face; that was from a 
% Roman aſſaſſinate, that would have killed him 
« as he was turned to a wall near to his Convent; 
and if there were not a greater providence about 
Fus, it might often have ; £8 eaſily done, eſpeci- 
« cially upon ſuch a weak and wearyiſh body.” T. 


1464 (a), was the ſon of Nicholas Barbo, 


a ſiſter of Pope Eugenius IV. Moreri obſerves that the Pro- 


teſtants have given Paul II. a very bad charafer : but as he mentions but few particulars, 
I muſt ſupply his omiſſions here. They aſſert (b) that he was privy to the wicked deſign 
of Ferdinand King of Naples, who cauſed Picininus to be baſely murdered ; that he was 
the perſecutor of the learned [A] ; that he fold all the employments ; that he did not care 
to grve Biſhopricks but to ſuch perſons, who had already ſome other poſts, which they could 
reſign to bim, to ſell them for his own profit; that he extended the bull of caſes reſerved to the 
Popes as far as he could, that by that means he might have more pretences to extort money from 
all quarters ; that he bought at any price all the fineſt jewels he could meet with, to adorn 


the Papal Mitre, with which he delighted to be ſeen abroad, having alſo his face painted; 


that he detained ſtrangers in town, and had the holy handkerchief ſhewed according to cuſ- 
tom, that there might be at once more people to behold him. That he had a baſtard daugh- 
ter [B]; that he was ſtrangled in the night time by the Devil in the very aft of forni- 


A] The Proteſtants aſſert . . . that he wwas the pro- 
ſecutor of the learned.) He had ſo ary an averſion 
« for men of letters, that he looked upon them 
« as Hereticks; and he deprived of their em- 
« ployments all the learned who had been prefer- 
« red by his Predeceſſors: As he was extremely igno- 
„ rant, (ſays our Hiſtorian, who is a great flatterer 
« of the Popes “) he perſecuted moſt cruelly all learned 
& and honeſt men; he uſed to call Hereticks, all the Ro- 
4 mans who applied themſelves to Literature, and he al. 
« aways exhorted the youths of Rome never to fludy. He 
« not only deprived ſeveral learned men of their eflates, 
« but alſo put them in priſon, and made them ſuffer the 
„ moſt cruel torments: amongſt others, were Baptiſt Pla- 
&« tina, and Milverton, an Engliſhman, who was Pro- 
* vincial of the Carmelites (1).” I have related in ſome 
other paſſages of this Dictionary (2), the perſecution 
which Platina ſuffered, and what was the occaſion of 
it. I ſhall only tranſcribe here the paſſage in 
which he gives us an account of that Pope's taſte for 
Literature. Humanitatis fludia ita oderat & contemne- 
bat, ut ejus fludioſos uno nomine hereticos appellabat. 
Hanc ob rem Romanos adhortabatur ne filios diutius in 
fludiis litterarum werſari paterentur : ſatis ge fi legere 
& ſeribere didiciſſent (3), i. e. He deſpiſed and 
„ hated the ſtudy of polite Literature to ſuch a de- 
„ gree, that he uſed to call indifferently, all thoſe 
who applied themſelves to it, Hereticks. And 
„therefore he adviſed the Romans not to ſuffer their 
children to ſtudy too long, ſaying it was enough if 
© they learned only to read and to write.” Mon- 
ſieur dy Pleſſis having given a tranſlation of that paſ- 


LY 
LY 


- 
* 


ſage, adds, that it gave Genebrard an occaſion, in 
the 2d part of his Chronicle, to ſtile this Pope an ene- | 


my to Virtue and Learning (4). Father Gretſer not 
meeting with that paſſage in Genebrard's Chronicle, 
of the edition printed at Cologne, in the year 1581, 
ſuſpected it was a falſe quotation (5). I cannot deter- 
mine the matter : for though my edition, which is 
that of Lyons 1609, does not contain that remark in 
the paſlage where Paul II. is mentioned, yet Gene- 
'brard may have ſtiled this Pope thus in ſome other 
paſſage. Let us obſerve here, that one cannot eaſily 


cation ; 


comprehend, how there ſhould be an edition of Ge- 
nebrard's Chronicle printed at Cologne in the year 
1581, fince the Author's Dedication is dated in No- 
vember 1584 ; and it is obſerved there, that the 
book was then printed for the firſt time. Father 
Gretſer's Printer put, perhaps, LXXXI. inſtead of 
LXXXXI. Now ſince after all, the edition he made 
uſe of was not the firſt (a); it remains {till to be exa- 
mined, whether it was not caſtrated in the paſſage 
* — Pleſſis read in the firſt edition. 

4 The edition he made uſe of was not the firſt. i 
is true indeed, if Mr. Bayle's ſuppoſition 1 2 — 
of the preſs be well grounded; but as he does not 

rove it, may we not ſuppoſe that the Printer put 
XXXI. inſtead of LXXXIV ? in which caſe there 
can be no caſtrated edition, and Du Pleſlis's memory 
mult have failed him. App. Rem. 
[B] . . - . that he had a baſtard daughter.) To 


prove this particular, the following lines are quoted 
from Janus Pannonius. 


Pontificis Pauli tefles ne Roma requiras 
Filia quam genuit, ſat docet efſe marem. 
Sanctum non poſſum, Patrem te dicere poſſum, 
Cum video natam, Pauli ſecunde, tuam (6). 


7. e. If Rome requires witneſſes of Pope Paul's man- 
hood, the daughter he begot A a man. 
I cannot call you holy Paul II. though I can call 
* you father, when I behold your daughter.” 


This is confirmed by the followins 1; 
* y ollowing lines of ano- 


Quum fit filia, Paule, fit tibi aurum, 
* Pontifices habere raros 

idit Roma prius, Pater vocari 
Sanctus non potes, at potes beatus. 


7. e. © Since you have I Paul, and ſo much 
60 gold, that _ of 1 redeceſſors ever were ſo 
« rich, you may be ſtiled, not indeed an ho ye 

« a blefled father.” £ 10 yo 


2 It 


(6) See Du Pleſ- 


fis Mornai, My/- 


tere d Inig. p · 


543, and John 


Zwinger, de Fe/- 
Cbr:)- 


to Corports 
ti, p. 132. 
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C]; that he uſed to ſleep in the day time, and to paſs the night in reckoning his 

money, and admiring his jewels and pictures (c); that he was a hard drinker, and that he 

cauſed ſome drunken games to be celebrated in Lent, to which he invited perſons of all 

245 ſorts, by giving them f of receiving prizes and rewards; that he abandoned himſelf 
) 


cation [ 
J Revius, i" 
e Pots 
cum Romanor p. 
0% lem, Ibid, to ſodomy and magick (d) {D]. Some of theſe particulars are related by Platina, either 
as matters of fact, or as common reports. The others are not grounded on very certain 
authorities. However it be, I do not think that the Proteſtants ever mentioned a more 
notorious injuſtice of this Pope, thna is to be met with in the works of a Cardinal, who 
was his contemporary, and one of the moſt illuſtrious Prelates of that age. I ſhall relate 


it 


(5) Ibidem- 


(8) In the rem. 
(5) of the art» 
ORICILO VI- 
US, 


(g) See Gretſer, 
1% Examine Myſ- 
teri! a 

636, an 
53 Re- 
poſe au Myſtere 
1 Iniguite, p. 
1199 · 


(10) Peucer, 
 Chronicorum, lib. 


5+ p. m. 895. 


(11) Du Pleſſis 
Mornai. 


It is added (7), that Paul II. having read theſe 

ms, fell a crying, and complained of the ſevere 
hw of celibacy, and reſolved to abrogate it. You 
will find in another place (8), on whoſe authority this 
is aſſerted. I muſt not forget to obſerve, that Plati- 
na has not ſaid a word of that baſtard daughter, and 
his filence is taken by Paul the Second's Apologiſts, 
for an argument that clears him: for, ſay they (9), 
that Hiſtorian, out of anger and reſentment, ſpoke 10 
ill of that Pope, that he would not have ſpared him, 
with regard to incontinency, if he could have tradu- 
ced him as the father of a daughter, publickly known 
at Rome. 'They make the ſame obſervation, with 
regard to the other imputations which Platina has not 
mentioned. 

. that he was firangled in the night-time by 
the Devil, in the very act of Fornication.] Monſieur 
Du Pleſſis Mornai, relates this particular upon Peucer's 
credit. I have conſulted that Author, and found that 
he expreſſes himſelf thus. Paulus Secundus ob fpurciſ- 


fimam libidinem maſculam & artes Dæmoniacas publice 


infamis atque execrabilis, utpote quem tandem in concu- 
bitu a Damone flrangulatum, obtorti colli terribile ſpecie 
mortis genus oftendiſſe fama eft (10). That is to ſay, 
according to Simon Goulart's tranſlation, Paul the Se- 
cond, infamous and execrable to all the world, on account 
of his ſodomitical practices and magic arts, who was at 

oft, according to the accounts of the Hiſtorians, firangled 
in his bed by the Devil, who broke his neck. I am apt 
to think that this Tranſlator, through an overſight, 
imagined that there was in the text cubitu (bed), and 
not concubitu, (the act of fornication). Or perhaps 
he made uſe of an edition, in which the Printer omit- 
ted the firſt ſyllable of the word concubitu. Other- 
wiſe, I cannot imagine, why he would have enerva- 
ted Peucer's account, by omitting the circumſtance 
of the lewd act, in which that Pope was ſtrangled by 
the Devil. It is not Simon Goulart's cuſtom to weak- 
en ſuch accounts ; on the contrary, he takes a delight 
in making them ſtronger. We have an inſtance of it 
in this very age. For he tranſlates the Latin 
words ama e, by theſe, according to the accounts of 
the Hiſtorians. Now there is a great difference be- 
tween ſaying, it is reported, men ſay, and the Hiſtorians 
relate. Peucer made uſe only of the former expreſſi- 
on, Whereas his Tranſlator uſed the latter. They 
were both in the wrong : for 2 man ought never thus 
to traduce even his enemies, without unqueſtionable 
vouchers : but Goulart is more to blame ſtill, than 
Peucer. The illuſtrious Author (11), who only quoted 
a Proteſtant Writer on this occaſion, ought to have 
foreſeen that this would expoſe him to opprobrious 


language from the oppoſite party ; and thus it hap- 


(12) Oretſer, in 
Exomine Myſte- 
m P Van,, p · 
330. 


pened accordingly, as appears from the following paſ- 
ſage of a Jeſuit. Hud Diabolicum mendacium eſt, Pau- 
lo in ipſo acto venereo a Diabolo ſtrangulatum ; nam 
omnes apoplexia e ſinctum tradunt, etiam acerrimus hoſ- 
tis ejus Platina. Sed Pleſſæus dicti ſui tefiem laudat 
| Peucerum, hominem mendaciloguentiſſimum; cui qui fidem 
commodandam cenſet, is neſcit adhuc, quam in rebus 
referendis infidus, & fide indignus fit Peucerus, etiam 
apud ipſos Sectarios, preſertim Lutheranos Ubiguitiſtas, qui 
Peucerum ob ſcelera ſua decennali carcere macerarunt : 
quo forſan tempore à Diabolo hoc de Pauls mendacium 
accepit (12), i. e. © It is a deviliſh falſity, that Paul 
« vas ſtrangled by the Devil in the very aft of fornica- 
« ion. For all the Hiſtorians, and even Platina, his 
«© moſt bitter enemy, relate that he died of an * 
« ple&ick fit. But du Pleſſis quotes Peucer for his 
« youcher, the greateſt liar in the world: ſo that 
« whoever thinks that he deſerves the leaſt credit, 
« does not know how unfaithful an Hiſtorian he is, 
« and how unworthy he is to be believed, even by 


the SeQtaries themſelves, eſpecially by the Lutheran 
* Ubiquitarians, who condemned him for his crimes 
to a ten years impriſonment ; during which time, 
* the Devil acquainted him, rhaps, with that ſto- 
** ry concerning Paul II.“ Here follows Coeffeteau's 
anſwer, as to this particular. Du Pleſſis quotes in 
the margin Peucer (13), a notorious Heretick, 
* ſon- in- law to Melanchton, from whom one cannot 
expect any true account of the Popes (14).” 

DIDI... . . that he abandoned himſclf to Sodomy and 
Magic.) The chapter, in which Mr. du Pleflis-Mornai 
ſpeaks of this Pope, ends thus. But what is worſe 
fill, there is an Author woho charges him with Magic 
and Sodomy (15). He does not ſay who that Author 
is, and by that ſilence, he expoſed himſelf to the moſt 
bitter reproaches. Gretſer challenges him to name 
that Author, and in the mean time, he charges him 
with forgery and calumny, which neither Platina, nor 
Bale himſelf, ſay a word of. Non wult Plaſrus, ho- 
mo religiofs/ſimus, Paulum magiæ & præpoſteræ Libidi- 
nis accuſare ; & tamen dum non wvult, impudentiſſime 
accuſat. Ait, non deeſſe, qui illum horum criminum 
inſimulent. Quinam illi? Certè non Platina, qui odio 
Pauli talia flagitia vix latere (oifſet. Non ipſe calumni- 
natorum primipilus Balzus. Quare nulla injuria Pl:/ 
ſceum gravabis, licet ex ipſius officina deteflabile hoc com- 
mentum proceſſiſſe credas; donec unde acceperit auctorem 
edat, quem fi ediderit, Pleſſieo tam fimilem conſpicies, 
quam ovum ove, Of lac lacti (16), i. e. Du Pleſſis, a 
* moſt religious man, will not accuſe Paul II. of ma- 
gie and ſodomy ; and yet, whilſt he would ſeem 
to ſeruple it, he does it all along moſt impudent- 
"3 There are not wanting thoſe, ſays he, who charge 
Him with theſe crimes. Who are thoſe ? Certainly, 
not Platina, who was too much exaſperated againſt 
* Paul II. to ſuffer ſuch odious crimes to be buried in 
* oblivion. Not Bale himſelf, the moſt notorious 
« ſlanderer in the world. You will not therefore 
do du Pleſſis the leaſt injury, if you ſuppoſe him 
the contriver of that abominable ftory, till he 
* names the Author from whom he borrowed it; and if 
* ſhould name him, you will find him of the ſame 
character with himſelf.” One may be ſurpriſed 
that Monſieur de Mornai ſcrupled to quote Peucer for 
that particular, ſince he had cited him juſt before for a 
particular which is not leſs infamous. For Peucer re- 
lates, as we have ſeen above (17), both the abomi- 
nations mentioned in the text of this remark. Gret- 
ſer did not know this. 

I ſhall obſerve by the by, that if Peucer had quo- 
ted ſome Author of the 15th century, he would have 
avoided the reproach he is liable to, of giving no 
other proof, but an uncertain tradition, far remote 
from its firſt origin. He wrote an hundred years 
after Pope Paul's death ; a time long enough to al- 
ter ſuch traditions, as were not fixed at firſt by being 
ſet down in ſome writings (18). 'There is another 
obſervation to be made, which is, that we ought to 
miſtruſt a diſhonourable tradition much more, than a 
tradition which contains an elogy, when the queſti- 
on is about perſons, who by their cruel extortions, 
drew the publick hatred upon themſelves. There 
was no ſtory, but the people believed in France, when 
it was diſgraceful to Cardinal Richelieu, or to Cardi- 
nal Mazarin. If a ſervant turned out of doors for 
very good reaſons, or a family molt juſtly puniſhed, 
did but ſlander their Eminences, and invent what- 
ever ſtory they pleaſed, it was immediately ſwallowed 
with the greateſt pleaſure imaginable, and ſoon { 
abroad. Would it become a wile Hiſtorian to make 
a collection of ſuch reports? A contemporary writer 
might do it without blame, becauſe it would be poſ- 
ſible tor him to make all the neceſſary a ag 

order 


(13) It ſhould 
have been ob- 
ſerved, that du 
Pleſſis ought to 
have written 
Peucer, and not 
Peuc 


(14) Coeffet. 


tere 


1178. 


(15) Du Pleſſis, 
Mere d' Inig. 


P- 544 


(16) Gretſer, in 
Examine Myſle- 
ii Pleſean, p. 
536. 


0 P In the tem. 


(18) See the 
Reponfe anx 


Queſtions d'un 


Provincial, Tom. 
1. p. 31, 


Reponſe au Myſ- 
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0 Platina, „ it in the very words of a writer of Port-Royal [E]. Paul II. died of an apoplectick 


1 fit [F], July 28th, 1471 (e). It was he who ordered that the Jubilee ſhould for the es 
order to find out the truth. But after three or four © lege, namely Cardinal Carvial (21), who had cou- (21) It hould be 
generations it is almoſt impoſſible to diſcover the * rage enough to reſiſt to the laſt, and to be conſtant Carvagra!, 
grounds of thoſe uncertain and vulgar rts, which © in his refuſal to ſign thoſe decrees, This is what 
no Hiſtorian thouglit worthy to be mentioned. It is © Cardinal James of Pavia repreſents himſelf, con- 
proper to remember here, that Paul II. was haughty © feſſing his own weakneſs, with great humility, 
19) Moroſus erat and ſevere, that he was greedy of gain, &c. (19). © and extolling on the contrary the Chriſtian, gene- 
4 eile tam Let us conclude, that Peucer was abſolutely obliged © roſity of Cardinal Carvial, a Spaniard. We have 
icis tum ex- to quote ſome Author, and not only fame in general. © a// ſubſcribed, ſays he in his 182d Letter ; partly 
terms ; & ſæpe [E] I /hall relate a moſt notorious injultice of *© through the defire of obtaining what we wiſh for, 
— oo „ Paul II. in the wery words of a writer of Port. Royal.) * and partly through the fear of being continually expoſed 
Moertebat, ... © It is a cuſtom with the Cardinals, when they are © Yo the dreadful effetts of his Holine/ss indignation, It 
Durus interdum © meet together for the election of a Pope, to make © i tue we have been cowards, and los much ſwayed 
& inexorabilis, among themſelves ſome laws, which they think ** by our own private intereſt ; we have had no regard 
f 7» ++ ag « uſeful for the Church, and to bind themſelves by for the glory of God, but only for the fab, and for a 
ON 3 N « an oath to keep them in caſe they ſhould be raiſed © worldly happineſs. However, none of us approved 
Jac war: & proba © to the papal dignity. This cuſtom was followed © the Prpe's proceedings ; but Cardinal John Carwial, 
in te conjiciebat. © before * election of Pope Paul II. it was agreed ** a ve old man, and eminent by his merit, is the only 
Patina, in Paulo 60 amongſt other things, never to put in an bull or .. per jon who on this occaſion gained the reputation of a 
* —— 3 any decree, that ſome order was made by the man of courage. He declined conſenting to that ſhame- 
= — ng — « advice of the Cardinals, unleſs it had been really * ful action, nor could he be brought back from his reſo- 
« roſe, both « ſubmitted to their examination, and they had * /ution by all the moſt artful ſolicitations of the Pope, 
« with hisown « given their conſent to it: Ni/ in diplomatibu fattum © who endeavoured to win bim; to all the entreatie; 8 
„ ſervants, and 4 ſicere ex fratrum confilio, quod ad verum con ſulentibus © that were made him, he anſwered, that it was not t (98) Son Grays 
ce with ſtran- 1 k 


gers, and he 
& often came 

« back from bis 
cc word. » + * He 
«© was ſome- 

«© times ſevere 
« and incxora- 
ec ble, when 

« you asked him 
« any thing, 

«© and not con- 
« tent with re- 
« fuſing you, 
«« he would alſo 
« give you op- 
* probrious lan- 


(20) Theſe words 
are to be met 
with in the 2d 
book of Jaccbi 
Cardinalis Pa- 
prenſis Commen - 
tarii, p. 37, of 
the Francfort 
edit. 1614. 


iis decretum non efſet, ſays Cardinal James of Pavia, 
Comment. II. (20). Nothing was more reaſonable 
than that reſolution, ſince it was only obliging 
themſelves not to lie. And accordingly, Peter, 
Cardinal of St. Mark, a Venetian being choſen 
Pope in that conclave, and taking upon him the 
name of Paul II. confirmed when he was Pope, 
what he had ſworn to when but a Cardinal; add- 
ing that he would have obſerved thoſe orders, 
though he'had not been obliged to it by a vow and by 
a a ſolemnoath. And yet as men are naturally inclined 
to free themſelves of all ſorts of ties, and to look 
upon the laws as a troubleſome reſtraint, from 
which it is proper to be delivered, this Pope did 
ſoon hearken to ſome ambitious and flattering Pre- 
lates, who repreſented to him that he was not 
bound to ſubmit to thoſe regulations, which li- 
mited the Papa! power, which ought not to be li- 
mited by any laws: ſo that he was fo far from 
keeping what he had ſworn to, that he would even 
* oblige the Cardinals to ſign bulls and decrees, 
without giving them the lest. knowledge of what 
they contained. Such proceedings ſeemed very hard 
and odious to the facred College, which was fully 
perſuaded that the Pope could not refuſe to keep 
a promiſe which was io ſolemn and juſt: their incli- 
nation and opinion therefore was, that they muſt ab- 
ſolutely refuſe to ſign what the Pope required of 
them. But it appeared very plainly on that occa- 
ſion, that the courage neceſſary to reſiſt ſo power- 
ful a Sovereign, who has ſo many means to hurt, 
is not a very common virtue ; and that as there 1s 
nothing ſo eaſy and ſo common as that obedience 
which is paid to all the orders of a Sovereign, 
whatever they be, ſo there is nothing more difficult 
and more ſcarce than that holy diſobedience which 
makes men reſiſt their ſuperiors in things unjuſt or 
unreaſonable. The Cardinals, ſays James of Pa- 
via, were forced, partly by fair words, and partly by 
threatnings, to ſign briefs which they never read; and 
Pope Paul's tyranny was ſuch, that Cardinal Beſſarion 
running away from his chamber, that he might not be 
obliged to fign a decree he had not ſeen, the Pope ſtopt 
him with his oxun hand, and threatued to excommus- 
nicate him, if he did not fign it, which he did at 
laſt, not having courage enough to reſiſt ſo powerful 
a Sovereign, though in an action moſt evidently 
unjuſt, Thoſe Cardinals, who had more honour 
and conſcience, made a little more reſiſtance a- 

ainſt the Pope's commands: and the Cardinal of 
| arp who had a great deal of honour, did not 
only refuſe at firſt to obey, but he even wrote a 
very ſevere letter to the Pope, in which he repre- 
ſented to him very freely the obligation he was 
under to keep the oath he had made, and how un- 
« juſt thoſe ſubſcriptions were, which he required of 
« them. But at laſt he was daunted like the reſt, 
« and carried away with the ſtream of baſeneſs. 
I here was but one perſon in the whole ſacred Col- 


the apoplectick fit of which he died: for the day 


natres, Lettre 9. 


2 expected that he would fo; Jake juſtice in his old age, p. 180, &c. edit. 
which ve had never forſaken in his youth, I fhall nat of Cologne 1683, 
create you any trouble, ſaid he to the Pope, about thoſe *: So. Obſerve 
la 4 þ 4 : that the anony- 
Ws, but ſuffer me to haue a regard for my conſcience * 

. a k h mous Writer, 
and for my reputation. Which makes the Cardinal (1 imagine it was 
of Pavia, conclude that this worthy man deſerved F- Queinel) who 
not only to fit among them as Cardinal, but even inthe year 1704, 


to preſide over them as a Pope. Vir profecto dignas, * 3 


non qui nobiſcum ſedeat, ſed qui præſideat ad confilium finceres aux Ca- 
Sedis Romanæ (22).” 
I wonder that iuch a particular ſhould have eſcaped 
the notice of ſo many Proteſtant Authors, who have och Re 
made collections of the wicked actions of the Popes. A .* = 
[F ] Paul II. died of an apoplecticł At.] The Au- Arcbeveſque de 
thors of the Supplement to Moreri's Dictionary, who Se Vicare 
complain of the F:oteſtants about the cauſe they aſ- ee, quo 


a a : ted this long paſ- 
cribe his death to, do not relate it accurately; for ge from the 


they ſuppoſe that the Proteſtants aſſert he was ſtrangled Inaginaires, p. 
by a man, whe found him in bed 2 his = Nw 95, bc : 

we have ſeen above (23), that they charge the Devil 

with that execution. The truth of the matter is (23) In the rem, 
that no man ſaw him die (24). Platina thinks that L 1 
he died of an apoplectick fit occaſioned by his eating (24) 
two large melons. Bibaciſſimus quidem erat: ſed vina 1 
admodum parva & diluta bibebat. Peponum eſu, can- 
crorum, paſlillorum, piſcium, ſuccidie admodum dele4a- 
batur, quibus ex rebus ortam crediderim apoplexiam illam, 
qua é vita ſublatus eſt, nam duos pepones & quidem præ- 
graundres comederat eo die quo ſequenti note mortuus et (25), 
1. e.“ He was a great drinker, but he drank only 
„weak wines, and even mixed with water. He 
liked very much to eat melons, crab-fiſhes, paſtils, 
„ fiſh, and dainties, which in my opinion occafioned 


tholigues des ire 
winces Unics fur 
le Decret de Ia. 


Apoplexia 
ſolus in cubiculo 
nemine vidente, 
ſecunda noctis 
hora moritur 
Gene br . Chron, 
lib. 4. p. m. 
701, and Ca- 
ranza, in Summa 
Concilior. p. m. 


879. 


(25) Platina, 13 
. Paulo II. tolio 
* before his death he eat two pretty large melons.” 362 9%. 


This Hiſtorian ſays in another place, that he thinks 
this Pope's apoplexy was occaſioned by the heavineſs 
of the jewels, with which he delighted to load his 
head. Qi (Leo IV. Imperator) adeo gemmis delectatus 
et, ut direpto ſacrario S. Sophie coronam magni fonderis 
ac precii 72 conſtituerit, qua quidem ita frequenter uteba- 
tur, ut aut propter, pondus, aut ob frigiditatem la- 
pillbrum ſubito morbo correptus fit. Idem quoque accidiſſe 
noftra ætate Paulo II. putaverim, quod adeo his — 
bribus delinimentis delectatus ft, conquiſitis undique magno 
precio gemmis, & exhauſto pene Eccliſiæ Ramana e&rario, 
ut quotieſcunque in publicum prodiret, Cybelle quadam 
Phrygia ac turrita, non mitrata videretur. Hinc ego or- 
tam tum ſudore 2 corports, tum gemmarum pon- 
dere apoplexiam illam puto, qua correptus ſubito morbo 


interiit (26), 1. e. © The Emperor Leo IV. took fo (26) Idem, in 
- 5. a pleaſure in jewels, that he plundered the * 0 folio 


eltry-room of St. Sophia, and cauſed a very rich 
Crown to be made, which he wore ſo often, that 
either the weight or the coldneſs of the precious 
{tones threw him ſuddenly into a diſtemper. Iam 
K to think that the ſame happened in our time to 
ope Paul II. who took ſo great a delight in thoſe 
womaniſh ornaments, that having got jewels at a 


2 great 


in 


lie 


f) Do Pleſſis, 
1 ere d Ini. p. 


$43* 


® Cedrenus, 
Tom. 2. p- 480. 


t mis. p. 54's 


(a) Mr. de 
Meaux, Hit. des 


Variations, Liv. 


9. num. 13+ p. 
ms 128. 


{1) Under the 
werd Paulicians. 


4, Maimbourg, 
114. des Icono- 
ſies, lib. 6. p. 
263, Dutch edit. 
under the year 
845. 


z) In the article 

MAHOMET, 

remarks [0] and 
AA}. 


() Monſieur de 
Meaux, Hg. 
ds Variations, 
Liv. 11, num. 
14 


16. 


(6) It is a book 
intitled, Hiſtoria 
de Manicbeis, 
(an hiſtorical ac- 
count of the Ma- 
nicheans.) Rade- 
rus tranſlated it 
Out of Greck in- 
te Latin, and 
Publiſhed it at 
Ingolſtat with 
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be celebrated every 25 years, being in hopes to have the pleaſure of ſeeing that fair in the year 


1475 (f). 


68 yu price from all places, and almoſt exhauſted 
the treaſury of the Church of Rome, he might, 
whenever he appeared in publick, be like a Phry- 
«« gian Cybele, with a Turret on his head inſtead of 


a Mitre, I imagine that either his ſweating too 
« much, for he was very fat, or the weight of the 
« jewels occaſioned the apoplectick fit, of which he 
died ſuddenly.” 


PAUL (FATHER), a Servite Monk, and Theologue to the Republick of Venice. 


See SARPI (a). 


(a) Mr. Bayle refers us to the word Sarpi for the article of Father Paul; but he could 


not keep his word for a reaſon which he mentions in the text of the article Peire/c, 


CRIT. 


PAULICIANS, 


Rem. 


Thus the Manicheans were called in Armenia, when a certain 


Paul headed them in the 7th Century. They became ſo powerful“ either through the 
„ weakneſs of the Government, or by the protection of the Saracens, and even by the 
48 —— Nicephorus's favour, who was very zealous for that Sect, that at laſt, being 


Y* 


ecuted by the Empreſs Theodora, conſort to Baſilius , they were in a condition 


ce to build cities, and to riſe in arms againſt their Princes, Theſe wars continued a long 
ce time, and were very bloody under the reign of Baſilius the Macedonian, that is to 
« fay, towards the end of the ninth Century (a).“ And yet they had made fo great a 
ſlaughter of theſe Hereticks under the Empreſs Theodora [A], that one would have 
thought they would never have been able to retrieve their lots, It is preſumed, that the 
Preachers, whom they ſent into Bulgaria [B], eſtabliſhed the Manichean Hereſy in that 
country, from which it ſpread ſoon after into the other parts of Europe. They condemn- 
ed the worſhipping of the Saints, and the images of the Croſs [C]. But this was not 
their chief Characteriſtick. Their fundamental Doctrine was that of two coeternal Prin- 
ciples, independent on each other. Such a Doctrine immediately ſtrikes one with 
horror, ſo that it is ſtrange that the Manichean Sect could ſeduce ſo many people [ D]. But 


[1] They had made ſo great a ſaughter of theſe He- 
reticks under the Empreſs Fheodora. This is mention- 
ed in the ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary (1), 
where Father Maimbourg is quoted, whoſe words are 
as follow. © Theodora... reſolved to procure ef- 
« fectually the converſion of theſe Paulicians, or to rid 
the Empire of them, if they ſhould obſtinately op- 
poſe their real happineſs. . . It is true, that thoſe 
„to whom ſhe gave the commiſſion, and ſufficient 
forces to perform that deſign, acted with too much 
« ſeverity, and too great a cruelty, for inſtead of en- 
« deavouring at firſt to bring them back gently, and 
« with charity, to the knowledge of the truth, 
* they ſeized thoſe unfortunate wretches who were 
„ diſperſed in the cities and towns, and it is ſaid, 
they put about an hundred thouſand of them to 
death throughout Aſia, by all manner of torments ; 
„ which obliged all the reſt to ſurrender, and ſubmit 
to the Saracens, who knew very well how to em- 
„ ploy them ſome time after againſt the Greeks. 
But the Empreſs, who was not concerned in the 
« inhuman conduct of her Lieutenants, reaped, how- 
ever, this advantage from it, that the Empire was 
free from thoſe vermin during her reign, which 
laſted fourteen years (2).” "This method of con- 
verting people is entirely Mahometan, and confirms 
what has been obſerved in another place (3), that 
the Chriſtians have been infinitely more cruel than 
the followers of Mahomet, againſt thoſe who were 
not of their religion. 

[B] The Preachers «whom they ſent into Bulgaria. ] 
Peter (4) of Sicily, whom the Emperor Bafilius the 
Macedonian ſent to Tibricum in Armenia, one of the 
towns belonging to theſe Hereticks, to negotiate an ex- 
change of priſoners . . . (5), diſcovered, during the time 
of his Embaſ};, that it had been reſolved in the Council 
of the Paulicians, to ſend Preachers of their Set into 
Bulgaria, to ſeduce the people there, who had been lately 
converted to the Chriſtian Religion. Thrace, which is 
near that country, had been a long time before infected 
with that hereſy. So that there was but too much reaſon 
to fear for the Bulgarians, in caſe the Paulicians, the 
moſt artful of all the Manicheans, attempted to ſeduce 
them : this obliged Peter of Sicily to direct to their Arch- 
bi/>op the book wwe have mentioned juſt now (6), in order 
to ſtrengthen them againſt the attacks of ſuch dangerous 


notes, in the year Hereticks. But notwithſtanding all his cares, it is cer- 


Vor. VIII. 


ibcg, in 410. 


On 


tain that the Manichean hereſy tea very deep root in 
Bulgaria. 

C] They condemned the worſhip of the Saints, and the 
Images of the Croſs.) Peter of Sicily relates, that a 
Manichean woman ſeduced an ignorant Lay-man 
„named Sergius, by telling him that the Catholics 
« worſhipped the Saints as jo many Deities, and that 
„this was the reaſon why the Laity were not ſuffer- 
ed to read the Scripture, left they ſhould find out 
„ ſeveral other errors of the ſame kind (7).” See 
what is quoted from Father Ma:mbourg, in the Sup- 
plement to Moreri's Dictionary. | 

[D] 1 is ſtrange that the Manichean Sect could ſe- 
duce jo rany people.) We have obſerved in another 
place (8), with how much zeal Pope Leo warned all 
the Biſhops, not to ſufter that theſe Hereticks, who 
were ſentenced to baniſhment by the laws of the Em- 
pire, ſhould find any retreat or ſanctuary. And yet 
this hereſy kept its ground, fo that it was neceſlary 
to make much more ſevere laws againſt it, and to 
condemn the profeſſors of it to death. However, it 
continued to fabi, and even fpread farther. The Em- 
peror Anaſtaſius, and the Empreſs Theodora, Fuſtinian's 
Conſort, favoured it; and ve meet with the followers 
of it in Armenia, even under Heraclius's children, that is 
to ſay, in the ſeventh century (9). We have already 
mentioned the great progreſs that hereſy made there; 
we have ſeen that the maſſacre of an hundred thou- 
ſand Paulicians could not prevent the propagating of 
that hereſy from "Thrace into Bulgaria. Several per- 
ſons were afterwards infected with it in many provin- 
ces of France. Conſult Monſieur de Meaux (10). 
Lambert Daneau obſerves, that it prevailed very 
much in Perſia, Syria, and Meſopotamia, under the 
Emperor Anaſtaſius, and in Sicily under Pope Grego- 
ry the Great. Romam ipſam occupavit hæc herefss, 
unde tamen expulſa oft a Leone Pontifice Romano circa 
annum a Chriſto paſſo 414. In Arabia tamen, Per- 
fide & Aigypto maxime wiguit potuitgue, unde poſiea 
Mahumatiſmus tanquam ex ſerpentis, viper &que ous ena- 
tus & excluſus. Diutiſſime etiam ſubſtitit ; nam & A- 
naſtafii Imperatoris temporibus adhuc in Perſide, Mejops- 
tamia, & Syria graſſabatur aperte : & Gregorit Magni 
Pontificatu in Sicilia, id eft, annos poſt Manetem mor- 
tuum plus quam 340 ut apparet ex Gregorii Epiſt. 6 lib. 
4. & P. Diaconi lib. 15. Hiſtoria, ubi Indaganam eo- 
rum Ejiſcopum commemorat (11), 1. e. © "That hereſy 


(5) Hiſt. des Va- 
rrations, Live 11. 
num. I 5» 


(8) In the art. 
M ANICHE- 
ANS, rem. [E]. 


Variat. Liv. II. 


num. 13» 


(10) Hift. des 
Pariat, Liv. 11. 


(11) Lambert. 
Dan. Net. in 
Auguſcin, de 
Haere/ib. cape 46. 
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(12) Thomaſſin, 
de Unite de 
Egli. Tom. 
1 part 2, cap - 

9. Pp. 378. 


(13) In the art. 
MANICHE- 
ANS, quotation 
(61). 


(14\ In the rem. 


[G] and ITI]. 


f15) See above 
t he article MA- 
NICHEANS, 
remark [O], 
quotation (59). 


PAU 


on the other hand, it is ſo difficult to anſwer all the objections concerning the origin of 
Evil [E], that we ought not to wonder the Hypotheſis of two Principles, the one good, 


got alſo ground at Rome, whence it was however 
driven, by Pope Leo, about the year 414. But it 
flouriſhed and ſpread very much in Arabia, Perſia 
and Egypt; and from that hereſy ſprung after- 
terwards Mohamediſm, as from a ſerpent's and a 
viper's egg. The Manichean hereſy continued a 
reat while; for it raged ſtill publickly in Perſia, 
— and Syria, under the reign of the 
« Emperor Anaſtaſius, and in Sicily, under Pope Gre- 
«« gory the Great; that is to ſay, above 340 years 
after the death of Manes, as appears from the 6th 
epiſtle of the 4th book of Gregory's letters, and 
from the 15th book of Paul the Deacon's hiftory, 
« where he mentions Indagana, a Manichean 
« Biſhop.” I dare not aſſert, that this hereſy ſpread 
into the provinces of the Eaſt, where we find ſome 
nations who hold the doctrine of two principles: they 
might have received it ſome other way, than from 
the Manicheans. I am very much of Lewis 'Thomaſ- 
fin's opinion. The accounts which are often given us 
of Afia, ſays he (12), ſhew that there are ſtill, in that 
part of the world, fome Manicheans beyond the borders of 
the antient Roman Empire. I cannot aſſert very poſitive- 
ly that they are the remains, or the poſterity of thoſe, 
who being often baniſhed from the whole Roman Empire, 
retired into the neighbouring provinces. There is fome 
probability in this, but not the ſame certainty, as when 
ave ſay the ſame of the Arians, the Neſtorians, and the 
Eutychians. Theſe are really Hereticks, who would have 
mo other Origin, but from the Catholick Church of their 
time, whoſe bowels they rent to get out of it. But 
the Manicheans came originally from the Eaft, being de- 
rived from the antient Idolaters, who admitted alſo two 
firſt principles, the one the Author of good, the other 
of evil, as we read in Plutarch, and in ſeveral other 
heathen Hiſtorians. 

[EJ It is fo difficult to anfwer the objections of the 
Manicheans concerning the origin of evil.] I have pre- 
pared my Readers (13) to find here three obſervati- 
ons, which I would have inſerted in the article of 
the Manicheans, had it not been that I was afraid of 
making that article run to too great a length. Let 
us acquit ourſelves of our promiſe, and not diſappoint 
thoſe who may be willing to conſult our Reference. 
I ſhall put hereunder, (14) by themſelves, the ſecond 
and third obſervations. But here follows the firſt. 

The Fathers of the Church, who have ſo well re- 
futed the Marcionites, the Manicheans, and generally 
all thoſe who admitted two principles, have but in- 
differently ſolved the objections, which relate to the 
origin of evil. They ought to have given up all 
the arguments à priori, as weak out-hdes, open to 
every attack, and which cannot be defended : they 
ſhould have kept to the arguments @ poſteriori, and 
put their whole ſtrength behind that entrenchment. 
The Old and New Teitament are two parts of a Re- 
velation, which confirm each other : Bee therefore 
ehe Manicheans admitted the Divinity of the New, 
it was no difficult taſk to prove to them the Divinity 
of the old, which being done, it was an eaſy matter 
to ruin all their objections, by ſhewing that they were 
inconſiſtent with a matter of fact. 1 here is, accord- 
ing to the Scriptures, but one principle, and that a 
good one, and yet moral and natural evil crept in 
amonglt mankind ; it is not therefore inconſiſtent 
with the nature of the good principle, to ſuffer the in- 
troduction of moral evil, and to puniſh fin : for it is 
not more plain that 4 and 4 make 8, than it is plain, 
that if a thing happened, it is poſſible. Ab au ad 
potentiam walet conſequentia, is one of the moſt clear 
and unqueilionable axioms of Metaphyſicks (15). This 
is an impregnable bulwark, and {ufticient to make 
the cauſe of the Orthodox triumph, though their ar- 
guments à priori could be refuted. But can they be 
refuted, will ſome aſk ? I anſwer, yes : It is not on- 
ly unaccountable, but even inconceivable, how evil 
could creep into the world, under the government of 
a ſovereign Being, infinitely good, infinitely holy, 
and infinitely powerful ; and I that is objected a- 

ainſt the arguments urged to account for that Be- 
ing's permitting evil is more agreeable to right 
reaſon, and to our notions of order, than thoſe very 


«c 


£6 


46 


the 


arguments are. Do but well examine the following 
paſſage from Lactantius ; it contains an anſwer to an 
objection of Epicurus. Deus, inguit Epicurus, aut wult 
tollere mala, & non poteſt; aut poteſt, 2 non vult ; aut 
neque wult, neque poteſl, aut & vu. & poteſl. Si wult, 
&& non poteſt, imbecillis eft ; quod in Deum non cadit. Si 
pott, & non vult, invidus ; quod ægue alienum d Deo. 
Si negue dull neque poteſt, & invidus & imbecillis eft ; 
ideoque negue Deus. Si wult & poteft, quod folum Deo con- 
wenit, unde ergo funt mala ? aut cur illa non tollit ? 
Scio pleroſque Ps Moſophorum, qui providentiam defendunt, 
hoc argumento perturbari folere, & invitos pene adigi, ut 
Deum nihil curare fateantur, quod maxime querit Epi- 
curus. Sed nos ratione perſpecta, formidoloſum hoc argu- 
mentum facile difſokvimus. Deus enim poteſt quicquid 
welit; & imbecillitas, wel invidia, in Dro nulla : 
poteft igitur mala tollere, fed non wult ; nec ideo tamen in- 
wvidus eff. Idcirco enim non tallit, quia & ſapientiam 
(ficut docui ) fimul tribuit, & plus boni, ac jucunditatis in 
ſapientia, quam in malis moleſtie. Sapientia ctiam facit, 
ut etiam Deum cognoſcamus, & per eam cognitionem im- 
mortalitatem aſſiguamur; quod eft ſummum bonum. Ita- 
que niſi prius malum agnoverimus, nec bonum poter imms 
agnoſcere. Sed hoc non widit Epicurus, nec alius qui/- 
quam ; ff tollantur mala, toll: pariter ſapientiam ; nec 
ulla in homine wirtutis remanere welligia 3 cujus ratio 
Suftinenda & ſuperanda malorum acerbitate conſiſlit. Ita- 
que propter exiguum compendium ſublatorum malorum max- 
imo, & vero, & proprio nobis bona careremus. Conſlat 
igitur, omnia propter hominum propoſita, tam mala, quam 
etiam bona (16), i. e. “ God, ſays Epicurus, either 
« would remove evil, and cannot, or he can, and will 
not, or he neither will nor can, or he both will 
and can. If he would but cannot, he wants power 
and is weak, which is inconſiſtent with the nature 
of God ; if he can but will not, he is malicious, 
which is equally unbecoming him. If he nei- 
ther will nor can, he is both malicious and weak, 
and therefore no God. If he both will and can, 
which alone becomes his nature, whence comes 
evil? Or why does he not remove it? I am ſenſi- 
ble, that ſeveral Philoſophers, who maintain a 
Providence, have been perplexed by that argu- 
ment, and almoſt faced | by it to acknowledge, 
though againſt their will, that God does not mind 
the things of this world, which is what Epicurus 
chiefly aims at. But we, having fully examined 
the whole matter, eaſily ſolve that mighty ar- 
gument. God can do whatever he wills, there is 
neither weakneſs nor malice in him. He can there- 
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* 15 not malicious : for he does not remove it, be- 


cauſe, (as I have ſhewed before) he has endowed 
us alſo with wiſdom ; and there is more good, 
more ſweetneſs in wiſdom, than there is uneatineſs 
and trouble in evil. 
that we Know God, and by that knowledge, ob- 
tain everlaſting life, which is the ſupreme good, 
and chief happineſs. If therefore we had not firit 
known evil, we could not have known good. But 
neither Epicurus, nor any other man, obſerved, 
that if you remove evil, you remove alſo wiſdom 
at the ſame time, nor will there remain the leaſt 
footſtep of virtue in men, which conſiſts in ſuffer- 
ing with conſtancy, and even conquering the great- 
eſt evils. So that for the ſmall! comfort of being 
free from evil, we ſhould be deprived of the great- 
eſt and true good, which is the moſt proper for 
us. It is therefore certain, that all, both good 
and evil, is deſigned for man's happineſs.” 

It was impoſſible to ſtate the objection more fairly; 
Epicurus himſelf could not have propoſed with more 
clearneſs, nor with more ſtrength. See the margin 
(17) But Lactantius's anſwer is a moſt wretched one; it 
is not only weak, but it even abounds with errors, and 
perhaps alſo with hereſies. It ſuppoſes that God was 
under a neceſſity to produce evil, becauſe he could 
not otherwiſe have given us either wiſdom, or 
virtue, or a ſenſe of good. Can there be any thing 
more monſtrous than ſuch a doctrine? Does it not 
overthrow all that the Divines teach us of the happi- 
neſs of Paradiſe, and of the ſtate of innocence. Ihey 
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It is alſo owing to wiſdom, 


(16) Lactant. de 
Ira Dei, cap. 


13. P · m. 548. 


fore remove evils, but he wills not: and yet he 


(19) Obſerve, 
that this objecti- 
on of Epicurus, 
does not relate 
to moral evil. 
would be much 
more perple xing; 
if it related to 7 
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the other bad, ſeduced ſeveral antient Philoſophers, and got ſo many followers amongſt 


the Chriſtians, whoſe Doctrine of the profeſſed hatred of the Devils againſt the true 


tell us that Adam and Eve enjoyed, without the leaſt 
mixture of evil, all the pleaſures, which the garden 
of Eden could afford them, a moſt charming and de- 
licious place, which God had given them to live in. 
The Divines add, that if our firſt parents had not 
ſinned, they and all their poſterity would have en- 
joyed that happineſs, without being ſubject to diſ- 
tempers, or to vexations, and that neither the ele- 
ments nor the beaſts would ever have done them the 
leaſt injury. It was their fin that expoſed them to 
heat and cold, to hunger and thirſt ; to pain and 
grief, and to the miſchief which ſome animals do 
us. It is therefore ſo far from being true, that vir- 
tue and wiſdom cannot belong to man, without na- 
tural evil, as LaQantius aſſerts, that on the contrary 


we muſt maintain, that a man is expoſed to evil, 


Wu cuſtom 
takes off the edge 
of our ſenſations. 


only becauſe he forſaketh virtue and wiſdom. If 
Lactantius's doctrine were true, it would follow 
unavoidably from thence, that the good Angels are 
expoſed to a thouſand inconveniences, and that the 
Souls of the Bleſſed paſs ſucceſſively from a ſtate of 
joy to a ſtate of ſadneſs. So that in the very place of 
bliſs, in the ſight of God himſelf, men would not 
be free from adverſities. Nothing is more inconſiſtent 
than this with the unanimous opinion of all the Di- 
vines, and with reaſon. It is even certain, that ac- 
cording to ſound philoſophy, it is by no means ne- 
ceſſary that our Soul ſhould have felt evil, in order to 
have a ſenſe and taſte of good; or that it ſhould paſs 
ſucceſſively from pain to pleaſure, and from pleaſure to 


pain, in order to be capable to know that pain is an 


evil, and pleaſure a good. So that Lactantius's Doc- 
trine claſhes both with right reaſon, and with Di- 
vinity. We know by our own experience, that our 
Soul cannot feel at once pleaſure and pain : it muſt 
therefore the firſt time feel either pain before plea- 
ſure, or pleaſure before pain. If its firſt ſenſation 
was that of pleaſure, it found it an agreeable ſitua - 
tion, though it had no notion of pain : and if its firſt 
ſenſation was that of pain, it found it a diſagreeable 
ſituation, though it had no notion of * Sup- 
poſe its firſt ſentation continued ſeveral years follow- 
ing without any interruption, you will eaſily compre- 
hend that the Soul muſt have found itſelf either in an 
agreeable or diſagreeable ſituation. Do not pretend 
to object that experience is againſt me: do not ſay, 
that a pleaſure which continues too long becomes in- 
ſipid, and that pain will at length become tolerable : 
for I ſhall anſwer that this is owing to an alteration in 
the organs, by which it happens, that though the 
continued ſenſation be ſtill the ſame as to its kind, 
yet it is not the ſame as to the degree of intenſity : if 
at firſt you have a ſenſation of tix degrees, for in- 
ſtance, it will no longer be of fix degrees at the end 
of two hours, or of a year, but only of one degree, 
or of one fourth part of a degree. 'Thus it is that 
cuſtom takes off the edge of our ſenſations : their 
degrees anſwer to the commotion of the parts of the 
bran ; that commotion grows weaker and weaker by 


the frequent repetitions ; whence the degrees of our 


ſenſations grow leſs. But if pleaſure or pain were 
communicated to us in the ſame degree for an hun- 
dred years following, we ſhould be as happy or as 
unhappy the hundredth year as we were the firſt day. 
Which proves evidently, that a creature can be happy 
by a continued good, or unhappy by a continued evil, 
and therefore that the alternative mentioned by 
Lactantius is but a poor ſolution : it is grounded nei- 
ther on the nature of good and evil, nor on that of 
the ſubject which receives either, nor on that of the 
cauſe which beſtows it. Pleaſure and pain are not 
leſs proper to be communicated the ſecond moment 
than the firſt, nor the third moment than the ſecond, 
and ſo on. Our Soul is as ſuſceptible of them after 
it had taſted them one moment, as before it had any 
ſenſe of them: and God who beſtows them is not 
leſs capable to produce them the ſecond time than 
the firſt. This is what we find by the natural nott- 
ons we have of theſe objects. The *** Theo- 
logy confirms this molt invincibly : for it teaches us 
that the torments of the damned will be eternal, un- 
interrupted, and as ſevere at the end of an hundred 


God 


thouſand years as the firſt day ; and that on the con- 
trary, the pleaſures of Heaven will laſt for ever, 
without any interruption, and without loſing the leaſt 
degree of their livelineſs. I would be glad to know 
whether, if we were to make a very eaſy ſuppoſition, 
namely, two Suns, the one of which ſhould always 
riſe, when the other ſhould ſet, it would not follow 
from thence, that mankind would have no notion of 
darkneſs. But according to Lactantius's fine Philoſo- 
phy it would alſo follow from thence, that man 
would have no notion of light, that he would not 
know it is day-light, that he ſees the objects before 
him, &c. Conſult the margin (18). 

What I have been obſerving, proves methinks 
unqueſtionably, that a man would not much puzzle 
our Paulicians, by repreſenting to them, that God 
mixed good with evil, only, becauſe he foreſaw, that 
good unmixed, would in a little time ſeem in ſipid to 
us. They would anſwer, that this propriety 1s not 
contained in the idea we have of good, and that it 
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(18) I hall quote 
hereunder, in the 


remark [GI, a 


paſſage from Pla- 


tarch, which 
may be urged 
againſt La#an- 
tius's anſwer, 


is inconſiſtent with the common Doctrine concerning 


the happineſs of Heaven. And as for experience, 
by which we find but too much, 1. That the plea- 
ſures of this life affect us more or leſs, according as 
they deliver us from a ſad condition : 2. That they 
are ſoon attended with a diſguſt, if they continue 
but a while; they would maintain that this phæno- 
menon is unaccountable, unleſs we have recourſe to 
their hypotheſis of two principles. For if we depend, 
would they ſay, only on an almighty cauſe, infi- 
nitely good, infinitely free, which diſpoſes of all 
Beings in general, according to its will and pleaſure, 
we ought never to feel any evil, all the good things 
we enjoy muſt be without mixture, nor ought we e- 
ver to find the leaſt diſguſt in them. If the Author 
of our Being is infinitely beneficent, he ought to take 
a continual delight in making us happy, and in pre- 
venting all that could interrupt or lefſen our plea- 
ſures. This is a propriety eſſentially contained in the 
idea of the ſupreme goodneſs. The fibres of our brains 
cannot be the cauſe why God ſhould take off the 
edge of our pleaſures ; for according to you, he is 
the only Creator of matter, he is Almighty ; no- 
thing can prevent him from acting according to the 
full extent of his infinite Goodneſs. It is in his 
power to make our pleaſures independent on the 
fibres of our brains; or if he will make them depend 
on thoſe fibres, he can continue them eternally 
in the ſame condition : it is in his power to prevent 
their being worn out, or to cauſe the damage they 
receive to be immediately repaired. You cannot 
then account for what we experience, but by the 
hypotheſis of two principles: if we enjoy any plea- 
ſure, it is the good principle which beſtows it upon 
us : but if we do not enjoy it without ſome allay, 
if we are ſoon diſguſted of it, it is becauſe the bad 
principle thwarts the good one: the latter is ſoon 
even with the former; he cauſes pain to become leſs 
troubleſome through cuſtom, and makes us find ſome 
relief in the greateſt misfortunes. This, together 
with the good uſe men often make of adverſity, 
and the bad uſe they often make of happineſs, can 
be admirably well accounted for in the Manichean 
Syſtem. They are facts which lead us to ſuppoſe, 
that the two principles have made an agreement to- 
gether, by which their reſpective operations are li- 
mited within certain bounds (19). The good prin- 
ciple cannot do all the good he could wiſh ; but in 
order to do us a great deal of good, he was obliged 
to conſent, that the bad principle ſhould do us as 
much miſchief : for without ſuch a conſent, the 
Chaos had always continued a Chaos, and no creature 
had ever enjoyed any happineſs. So that the 
principle finding a better method to ſatisfy his incli- 
nation, by ſuffering the world to be ſometimes hap- 
PYs and ſometimes miſerable, than by ſeeing it never 
ppy, made an agreement, from which ſprung the 
mixture of good and evil, which we obſerve amon 
men. If you ſuppoſe your principle almighty, and 
give him the glory of enjoying eternity alone, you 
deprive him of that attribute, which before all 
the reſt ; for the optimus (beſt) always proceeds the 


(19) In the 1ſt 
a-linea or break 
of the remark 

IJ, we give an 
explication, 
which ſuppoſes 
no agreement at 
all. 
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(20) Tolluntur 
in altum ut lapſu 
graviore ruant. 
Claudian- in Ru- 
finum, lib. 1. 
circa init, 


(21) See the arti- 
cle AESOP, 
remark [II. 


A U 


God is attended with the Doctrine of the rebellion and fall of ſome of the good Angels. 
The Hypotheſis of two Principles would probably have made a greater progreſs til], 


maximus, (greateſt), in the ſtyle of the moſt learned 
nations, when they ſpeak of God : you ſuppoſe that 
though nothing hinders him from loading his crea- 
tures with bleffings, yet he loads them with miſery, 
and if he raiſes . on high, it is only that their 
fall may be the heavier (20). We clear him from all 
this, and without calling his goodneſs into queſtion, 
we explain all that can be ſaid of fortune's incon- 
ſtancy, of Nemeſis's jealouſy, and of that continual 
lay, which Aſop makes to be God's employment. 
2 abaſes the high, ſaid Æſop, and exalts the low (21). 
He could not, ſay we, get better terms for his adver- 
ſary : he has extended his goodneſs as far as he could, 
and if he does not do us more good, it is becauſe it is 
not in his power; ſo that we have no reaſon to com- 
lain. 

Who would not wonder at, and lament the ſad 
fate of our reaſon ? Here you ſee the Manicheans, 
who with an Hypotheſis entirely abſurd and incon- 
ſiſtent, account for matters of fa& an hundred times 
better than the orthodox do with the molt jult, neceſ- 
ſary and only true ſyſtem of a firſt principle who is 
Almighty and infinitely good. 

Let us ſhew by another inflance how little ſucceſs 
the Fathers had in their controverſy with theſe Here- 
ticks concerning the origin of evil. Here follows a 
paſſage from St. Baſil. At neque a Deo ipſum malum 
profluxiſſe pium oft dicere : propterea quod nihil contraris- 
rum d contrario ſuo gignitur——at fi nec ingenitum, 
inquies, ipſum malum nec a Deo profluxit, unde naturam 
ſortitur? Nam mala efje nemo particeps vilæ contra- 
dixerit. Quid igitur eft dicendum : nempe malum non 
efſentiam videntem animagque praditum ęſſe, ſed aſfectio- 
nem anime virtuti cotrariam, defidicſis ac inertibus, 
propterea quad d bono deciderunt, inditam. Noli itaque 
malum forinſecus circumſpicere, atque inquirere, neque 
quandam naturam principem malignitatis imaginare, ſed 
malitie quiſque ſux ſeipſum Autorem agnoſcat. Nam 
ſemper ca, que nobis eveniunt, partim e natura proficiſ- 
cuntur, ut ſenectus, ut infirmitas : partim ſua ſponte pro- 
veniunt, quales ſunt caſus inopin! alienis principiis acci- 
dentes———partim vero in nobis ipſis ſunt collocata, ut cu- 
piditates ſpernere, aut woluptatibus modum non ponere, 


continere iram, aut manus injicere in eum qui injurid la- 


* ceſſtvit, vera dicere aut falſa, manſuetum moribus eſſe 


(22) Baſiliur 
Magnus Hexaem. 
Hom / I. 2. apud 
Tebtiam Pfanne- 
rum Syſtem. Tbe- 
clogiee Gentilis, 
cap. g. p. m. 


253. 


ac moderatum, aut faſtu ſuperbum arrogantiaque elatum. 
Quorum itaque tute Dominus es, horum principia non ali- 
unde querere welis, ſed quod proprie malum id ab ul- 
tronea & voluntaria elictione ſumpſiſſe principium ſcito, 
Sc. (22), i. e. Religion requires us to maintain 
« that evil did not come from God, ſince nothing 
« can produce its contrary But you will ſay, if 
« evil be uncreated, and did not come from God, 
« whence does it come ? For no man living can 
« deny there are evils in the world. What muſt 
« we ſay then? We muſt ſay, that evil is not a living 
« ſubſtance, and has no Soul. But that it is only an 
© affection of the mind contrary to virtue, under 
« which the ſlothful and negligent are made to la- 
bour, becauſe they fell from good. Do not there- 
fore conſider and examine evil as though it were 
** without you; do not imagine there is a certain pa- 
ture, who is the cauſe and principle of evil; but 


let every one acknowledge himſelf the Author of 


* his own wickedneſs: for all the evils which "my 
pen to us come partly from nature itſelf, as old 


gage, infirmities, &c. partly of themſelves, as 


(23) Tobias 
Ptannerus, ibid. 


** thoſe unexpected accidents, which are occaſioned 
by foreign cauſes . . . . but thoſe evils are alſo 
partly owing to ourſelves, as for inſtance, to curb 


our appetites, or to ſet no bounds to our deſires ; 


* to Conquer anger, or to W an injury, to ſpeak 
the truth, or to tell lies; to be mild and humble, 
or haughty and proud. Do not therefore pretend 
to look abroad for the cauſe of thoſe things, which 
are owing to yourſelf, but know that whatever is 
„really evil, ariſes from a free and voluntary 
choice.“ The German Divine (23), who quotes 
this paſſage, obſerves very juſtly, that this Father 
E to the Marcionites more than he ſhould ; for 

will not even confeſs that God is the Author of 
natural evil, as diſtempers, and old age, and an 

- | 2 


had 


hundred other accidents, which happen to us from 
without and unexpectedly. So that to ſolve a diffi- 
culty he admits errors, or perhaps even hereſies. But 
another defect of his anſwer is, that he imagines he 
will diſentangle himſelf, and juſtify providence, by 
barely ſuppoſing that the vices have their origin in 
men's Souls. How came he not to ſee that this was on- 
ly evading the difficulty, or giving fora good ſolution 
the very thing in which the chief difficulty conſiſts ? 
'Zoroaſter, Plato, Plutarch, the Marcionites, the Ma- 
nicheans, and in general all thoſe who admit a prin- 
ciple naturally good. and a principle naturally bad, 
both eternal, and independent, all theſe, I ſay, pre- 
tend that it is impoſſible to account otherwiſe for the 
origin of evil. You anſwer, it comes from man 
himſelf : but how can that be, fince, according to 
you, man is created by a Being infinitely holy, and 
infinitely powerful ? Muſt not the work of ſuch a 
Being be good? Can it be otherwiſe than good ? Is it 
not more poſſible that darkneſs ſhould ariſe from light, 
than it is poſſible that the production of ſuch a prin- 
ciple ſhould be bad? Herein lies the ſtreſs cf the dif- 
ficulty. St. Baſil could not be ignorant of it. Why 
then does he anſwer only, that we ought to look for 
the cauſe of evil in man himſelf. Bar who put it 
there? Man, by the ill uſe he made of his Creator's 
grace, who being immenſely good had created him in 
a ſtate of innocence. If you anſwer this, you only 
beg the queſtion. You are arguipg againſt a Mani- 
chean, who aſſerts, that two contrary Creators con- 
curred in the production of man: and that man re- 
ceived from the good principle all that is good in him. 
and from the bad principle all that is bad in him : and 
you anſwer his objections by ſuppoſing that there is 
but one Creator of man, and an infinitely good one ; 
is not this giving your own Theſis for an anſwer ? 
It is plain, that St. Baſil argues wrong: but beſides, 
as this is a ſubject which puts philotophy to a non- 
plus, he ought to have retired into his ſtrong hold. 
that is to ſay, he ſhould have proved by the word of 
God, that there is but one Creator of all things, who 
is infinite in goodneſs, and in all kind of 0” + eb 
that man came innocent and good from his hands, 
but loſt his innocence and 2 by his own fault (20) See the art 
(24). This 1s the origin of moral evil, and of natu- MANICHE- 
ral evil. Let Marcian, and all the Manicheans ar- ANS, between 
gue as much as they pleaſe, in order to prove, that = — 
under the government of an infinitely good and holy e 2 
Providence, the fall of innocent man could not hap- remark [E] of 
pen, they will argue againſt a matter of fact, and this article, at 
conſequently expoſe themſelves to ridicule. I ſup- the firit a-linea 
E. always, that they are perſons, who may be “ break. 
ought by arguments ad hominim to acknowledge 
the divinity of the old Teſtament. For if we had to 
deal with a Zoroaſter, or with a Plutarch, it would 
alter the caſe. | 
Thus the Reader may fee, it is not without reaſon 1 
maintain, that we muſt object againſt thoſe Sectaries 
only this Maxim, ab ada ad potentiam walet conſoquen- 
tia, and this little Enthymen, his happened, and there- 
fore it is not repugnant to the holineſs and goodneſs of 
God. I obſerve, that it is impoſſible to engage the 
diſpute upon another footing, without ſome diſadvan- 
tage. 'The reaſons for the permiſſion of ſin, which 
are not borrowed from the myſteries revealcd in Scri 
ture, how good ſoever they may be otherways, yet (25) Refer to 
have this defect (25), that they may be confuted by = _ oc 
other reaſons more ſpecious ſill, and more agreeable N ſaid, 
to the notions we have of order. For inſtance, if Felix culpa gu 
you aſſert, that God permitted fin with a deſign to n merur! b 
ſhew his wiſdom, which appears with more glory, % L, 
amidſt the diſorders, which men's wickedneſs occa- 3 
ſions daily, than it would do in a ſtate of innocence « geſerved to 
you will be anſwered, that this is comparing God “ have uch? 
cither with the father of a family, who ſhould ſuffer Redeemer: 
his children's legs to be broke, in order to ſhew 
what an able bone-ſetter he is; or with a King, 


who ſhould ſuffer diſorders and ſeditions to rage 


throughout his dominjons, that he might gain a great (26) Sec in th* 
reputation by ſuppreſing them (26). The conduct of article CALL” 
that Father and of that King is ſo inconſiſtent with TRATU 4e 


wT - i and 
the clear and diſtinct ideas, by which we are wont to 32 (71.90 4 


jud ge Seneca. 
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had it been explained in a leſs groſs manner, and had it not been attended with ſeveral 
odious 


judge of neſs and wiſdom, and in general of all men made an ill uſe of his favours. Huic loco fic ſo- 
duties of a father and of a King, that our reaſon /ztis occurrere, Non idcirco non optime nobis a diis effe 
cannot comprehend how God could chooſe to act proviſum, quod multi corum beneficio pervers uterentur : 
thus. But you will ſay, the Lord's ways are not our etiam patrimoniis multos male uti : nec ob eam cauſam 
(27) Iſai», chap, WAYS. Keep then to that; it is a text from the eos beneficium d patribus nullum habere. Quit ifluc ne- 
56. ver . ſcripture (27), and do not pretend to argue any more gat ? aut quæ eft in collatione iſia ſimilituds nec enim 
(28). Do not pretend to tell us, that had it not been Herculi nocere Deianira woluit, cum ei tunicam, ſangui- 
892 1 for the fall of the firſt man, God's juſtice and mercy ne Centauri tinftam, dedit : nec prodefſſe Phærreo 5 
=_ e had continued unknown ; for you will be anſwered ni, is qui gladio vomicam ejus aperuit, quam ſanare me- 
that nothing was more eaſy than to give man a no- dic: non potuerant. MULTI ENIM, ETIAM CUM 
tion of theſe two attributes. The bare idea of a OBESSE VELLENT, PROFUERUNT, ET CUM 
Being — Jr teaches even ſinful men that PRODESSE, OBFUERUNT. Ita non fit cx eo, quod 
God is poſſeſſed of all the virtues, which become a datur, ut woluntas ejus, qui dederit, appareat : nec, ff is, 
(20) See Garaſſe, nature infinite in every reſpect. How much more qui accepit, bene utitur, idcirco is, qui dedit, amice dedit 
dene Theolgis would it have taught the innocent man, that God is (33), #. e. © To this argument you uſe to object, that (33) Cicero, 4: 
que, p. 430 infinitely juſt? But, you will ſay, he would have pu- * tho' men make an il] uſe of the favours of the Nau Deum, 
Ge Cur ,’ niſhed none: I anſwer, even this would have made © Gods, it does not follow from thence, that the lib. 3. cap. 28. 


cruaeliſſimus tam- his juſtice known: it had been a continual act, a Gods did not provide for our happineſs as well as or ly dvr 
27 2 exerciſe of that virtue: no man would * it was poſſible. Many make an ill uſe of their pa- ,C.,., 4 
ave 


23. Probiberi deſerved to be puniſhed ; and conſequently the trimony ; but have they therefore no obligation to ing Horace's 
nelius fuit, pe- ſuppreſſion of all puniſhment had been a function of ** their fathers ? Who denies this? Or what like- Eutrapelus, inthe 
dirique ne tot ſum- juſtice. Pray anſwer me? Here are two Princes, © neſs is there in that compariſon ? For Deianira did 27. ORIGEN, 
ane wires inte the one of whom ſuffers his ſubjects to fall into a “not deſign to hurt Hercules, when ſhe ſent him a ductat. (43). 

— Ss: wretched condition, that he may deliver them after © garment dyed with the Centaur's blood. Nor did 
Pana dares they ſhall have ſuffered enough: the other keeps them ** he, who with a {word cut an impoſthume in Jaſon 
dumm, cructats conſtantly in a ſtate of proſperity. Is not the latter a © of Pheræa's body, which the Phyſicians could not 
ſupplicroque Fa- better Prince, is he not even more merciful than the “ cure, intend that Prince a kindneſs. For many, 
nas —＋ former? They who hold the immaculate conception * en they pretended to hurt, hade been uſeful ; and 

5 Druſum Of the bleſſed Virgin, prove to a demonſtration that ** many have done harm, when they deſigned a fawvour. 
fret, Merellum God diſplayed his mercy and the benefit of Chriſt's Whence it is plain, that a man's deſign does not 
wenew9 [u(tuleraty redemption upon her much more than on the reſt of © always appear, by what he gives; and that if a 
41 „ e mankind. Nor need a man be a Metaphyſician to © good uſe is made of it, yet it does not follow from 
— ad Va- underſtand this: the moſt ignorant country fellow ** thence, it was kindly given.“ 
rium pendere. Ci- knows moſt diſtinctly, that there is much more good- There is no kind mother, who having given her 
cere, de Natura neſs in preventing a man's falling into a ditch, than daughters leave to go to the maſquerade, but would 
Deum, ib. 3. in ſuffering him to fall into it, to help him out of it go back from her promiſe, if ſhe knew for certain 
2 33 Why 4:4 an hour after (20); and that it is much better to pre- that her daughters would yield to the addreſſes of a 
« Cinna, the vent an Aſſaſſin from committing murder, than to lover, and leave their maidenhead there. Any mo- 
« moſt cruel of have him broke upon the wheel for the murders he ther, who, knowing that this would infallibly happen, 
* all men, go- as ſuffered to commit (30). All this ſhould warn ſhould ſuffer them nevertheleſs to go to the ball, being 
ä 8 us, not to engage in a controverſy with the Mani- content with only exhorting them to chaſtity, and 
« iſhed . cheans, unleſs we ſet down beforehand, the doctrine threatning them with her indignation, if they re- 
« Bot it had of the exaltation of Faith, and the abaſement of Rea- turned women; ſuch a mother, I ſay, would very 
„ been better to 1). Juſtly draw upon her the blame of having no love for 
= 5 They who hold that God permitted ſin, becauſe he her daughters, and no value for chaſtity. It were to 
« ſo af tha could not have prevented it without affecting the no purpole for her to ſay in her own vindication, that 
« beſt mem to free-will, which he had endued man with, and which ſhe would not put her daughters liberty and free- 
« death, than to was the moſt noble preſent he had made him, lay will under any reſtraint, nor ſhew them the leaſt miſ- 
* puniſh him for themſelves very —_ open. This reaſon has, in- truſt : ſhe would be anſwered, that this was a very 
40 3 " deed, ſomething dazzling in it; it ſeems grand; but imprudent circumſpection, becoming an exaſperated 
a outarge- it can be refuted by other reaſons, which are better ſtep-mother, rather than a kind parent; and that it 
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f * ous man that ſuited to the capacity of the bulk of mankind, and had been much better not to let her daughters $0 '_ 
: , 8 lived, better grounded on common ſenſe, and on the noti- out of her fight, than to give them ſo prepoſterouſſy (34) As it began i 
; 2 * hp ons of Order. Without reading Seneca's beautiful ſuch a privilege of free-will, and ſuch proots of truſt, to be late, Balbus 1 
« capital pu- treatiſe on Benefits, a man may know by his own This ſhews the raſhneſs of thoſe, who pretend to alledge did not anſwer NF 
« niſhment, be- natural reaſon, that it is the eſſential character of as a good reaſon, the regard which they ſay God © . _ * i 
„ cauſe he had a benef ctor, not to beſtow favours, which he knows had for che firſt man's free-will. It is better to be- hy 33 1 
90 ung ruſus ill be ſo ill uſed, as to promote only the ruin of lieve and be filent, than to give reaſons, which may yer came. Queni- i 
„ ſword, ang him on whom they are beſtowed. There is no ene- be refuted by the inſtances I have mentioned. Cotta, am #tweſperaſeir, 1 
« M-tellus with my, let him be never ſo exaſperated, but would in ina book of Cicero, urged ſo many arguments againſt e diem nobis 3 
« poiſon: but it ſuch a caſe load his enemy with favours. It is the thoſe who aſſert, that the faculty of reaſoning is a 3 i 
ka 8 1 eſſential character of a benefactor, to ſpare nothing preſent Which the Gods made to men, that Cicero Cotta anfwered, if 
« lives, thanto that is neceſſary to make his kindneſs procure the did not think himſelf capable to ſolve thoſe difficul- that he deſired 
« puniſh him for happineſs of the perſon he honours with it. If, ties: for if he had thought himſelf capable of it, he and hoped to be 
„ murthering though it were in his power to confer the art of ma- would have anſwered them. His academical genius * Ego reg 
«© them,” king a good uſe 4 oy —_— he _— m_ it, was in its _ bers he — — ou _ _ 75 * & a 
1) Mr. he would but indifferently act the part of a benefactor: one can argue for ever for and againſt the ſame queſ- ,.z 4/puraui 
. py —_ 1 beck nor would he act it — if — it was in his tion. Since therefore he left Cotta's arguments un- 2 malui 
52 wich that title: power to prevent his client's making an ill uſe of his anſwered, we ought to infer from thence, that he did 2% judicar, 
ws 1 725 favours, he did not prevent it by curing him of his not know what to reply (34): And yet Cicero was 8 
1 L]. wicked inclinations (32). The common people are not one of the moſt excellent wits that ever were. Cotta ſciv. Cicero de 
* (652) Concern, leſs acquainted with theſe notions than the Philoſo- having ſhewed that reaſon is an accomplice of all Naturs Deorum, 
—_ ingall this, ſee phers. I confeſs, that if the ill uſe ofa favour could not men's crimes, and that therefore the Gods ought to lib. 3. ſub fin, 
y 1 1 prevented, but by break ing the legs and arms of have given it us, if they deſigned us harm, objects to 


ORIGEN one's clients, or by putting them in chains, and throw- himſelf the common ſolution, which is, that men (35) Non ut 2 
; ing them into a dungeon, one would not be obliged make an ill uſe of the favours of Heaven. Sed urgetis * 3 ons” 
to prevent it; and it were better in ſuch a caſe to 7dentidem hominum eie iſtam culpam, non deorum . . . in anint ef hevefeis 
refuſe the favour. But if the ill uſe of it could be hominum witiis ais effe culpam (35). He replies, that Deorum dara: 
revented, by altering a man's heart, and by giving the ill uſe ſhould have been prevented, and that man Rid enim potius 
Pim a taſte for what is good, the benefactor would be ought to have been endued with ſuch a reaſon, as bominibus dediſ 
obliged to do it. Now thus is what God could eaſily might make him avoid all evil; that they cannot be away 1 
do, if he pleaſed. Take notice of what Cicero ob- excuſed, who make a preſent, which they know will ro, de Natura 


jects to thoſe who aſſerted it was not God's fault that prove pernicious, This he ſhews by ſeveral inſtances. _— lib. 3. 
| | Eam cap. 28, 31. 
Vol. VIII. „„ en 
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[3] of the art. 
MANICHE- 


(36) Idem, cap. 
31. 


(37) See Father 
Mal-branche's 
Traite de Merale. 


(38) Sancta illa 
& profunda fi dei 
myſteria non parti 
paſſu cum caufes 
naturalibus am- 
bulant, ecgue rec- 
tius illa & cre- 
duntur claufis ocu- 
lis & intelligun- 
tur. Il ſegreti 
del Ciel fol colui 
vede, Che ſerra 
gli occhi e crede. 
Franciſcus Redi, 
de Gener. Inſc&to- 
rum, i. e · 

„ Thoſe holy 
and deep myſ- 
«. teties of Faith, 
ate not pro- 
4 portioned to 
© the natural 
cauſes, where- 
fore they are 
© better b-liev- 
« ed and under- 
« ftcod with our 
« eyes ſhut. He 
« alone ſees the 
6 ſecrets of Hea- 
„ wen, who ſhuts 
6e bis che and 

« beliewes.”” Ob- 
ſerve, that the 
two Halion lines 


quoted here, are of 


Count Guido U- 
baldo Bonarelli, 
at the end of bis 
Paſcral, intitled, 
Filli di Sciro. 


P 


AU 


(c) See the rem. Odious actions (c), or if there had been then as many controverſies as there are now about 


Predeſtination [F], in which the Chriſtians charge each other, either with making God 


Eam dediſſes hominibus rationem, que vitia, culpamgue 
excluderet. Ubi igitur locus fuit errori Deorum ? nam pa- 
trimonia ſpe bene tradendi relinguimus, qua poſſumus falli : 
Deus falli qui potuit ? An ut Sol in currum cum Phaethon- 
tem filium ſuſtulit ? aut Neptunus, cum Theſeus Hippolytum 
perdidit, cum ter optandi a Neptuno patre habuifſet poteſta- 
tem ? Pottarum iſla ſunt : nos autem philoſophi efſe volu- 
mus, rerum aufores, non fabularum. Atque ii tamen ip- 
fi Dii pretici fi ſciſſent pernicigſa fore illa filiis, peccaſſe in 
beneficio putarentur. Et fi verum oft quod Ariſlo Chius 
dicere folebat. Nocere audientibus Philoſophos its gui bene 
dia male interpretarentur : poſſe enim ajotos ex Ariſtippi, 
acerbos Zenonis ſchola exire. Prorſus, fi qui audierunt 
witigſi ent diſceſſuri, quod perverse philoſophorum difpu- 
tationem interpretarentur; tacere præſtare philsſophis, 
quam iis qui ſe audiſſent, nocere. Sic fi homines ratio- 
nem bono confilio @ Diis immortalibus datam, in fraudem, 
malitiamque convertunt, non dare illam, quam dari huma- 
no generi melius fuit, ut ft medicus ſciat eum ægrotum, qui 
Jufſus fit vinum fumere, meracius ſumpturum, flatimque 
periturum, magnd fit in culpa : fic weſtra iſla Providentia 
reprehendenda, que rationem dederit iis, quos ſcierit ea 
perverse & improbe uſuros. Nift forte dicitis eam neſci- 
wviſſe. Utinam quidem, ſed non audebitis : non enim ig- 
noro quanti ejus nomen putetis (36), 1. e. He ought 
« to have given ſuch a reaſon to men, as might pre- 
vent all vices and guilt. Whence then came the 
miſtake of the Gods? For when we leave an eſtate 
to our children, it is in hopes that they ſhall make 
a good uſe of itz wherein we may be diſappoint- 
ed: but how can God be miſtaken ? Is it as Apol- 
lo was, when he put his ſon Phaeton in his cha- 
riot? Or as Neptune, when Theſeus loſt his ſon 
Hippolytus, though his father Neptune put it three 
times in his power to have his wiſh ? Theſe are po- 
etical ſtories, you will ſay ; but we are Philoſo- 
phers, who mind real facts, and not ſtories. But 
even theſe poetical Gods would be thought to have 
but ill beſtowed their favours, had they known that 
they would prove pernicious to their children. And 
if that be true, what Ariſto of Chios uſed to ſay, 
that the Philoſophers do an injury to thoſe, who 
miſconſtrue their ſayings, as if ſome were to come 
debauched from Ariſtippus's ſchool, or cruel from 
Zeno's ; or in the general, if ſome were to become 
vicious, by miſunderſtanding the Philoſopher's diſ- 
putations ; in ſuch caſes it were better for the Phi- 
loſophers to be ſilent, than to do an injury to their 
hearers. Thus if reaſon, which the immortal 
Gods gave men with a good deſign, be by them 
uſed to their own prejudice, and make them 
wicked, it had been better for mankind, not to 
make them that preſent: for as a Phyſician would 
be much to blame, who ſhould preſcribe wine to 
a patient, knowing that he will drink it un- 
mixed with water, and die immediately; ſo your 
Providence is to blame for giving reaſon to men, 
knowing that they would make a bad and wick- 
ed uſe of it. 
foreſee it. I wiſh you would, but you will not dare 
to ſay it, for I know how much you value that 
„Providence.“ With ſuch arguments it is eaſy to 
ſhew, that the free-will of the firſt man, which was 
preſerved whole and entire to him in ſuch circum- 
ſtances in which he was to uſe it to his own preju- 
dice, to the ruin of mankind, to the introduction of 
a dreadful flood of moral evils, and natural evils, 
and to the damnation of the greateſt part of his deſ- 
cendants, was not a good preſent. We ſhall never 
be able to comprehend that ſuch a privilege was pre- 
ſerved to him out of kindneſs, and from a love for 
holineſs. They, who aſſert it was neceſſary there 
ſhould be free Beings, that God might be loved 
through choice (37), are ſenſible in their conſcience, 
that ſuch an hypotheſis does not ſatisfy our reaſon. 
For when it is foreſeen that ſuch Free-Beings will 
choole, not the love of God, but fin, it is plain that 
God's deſign was fruſtrated, and therefore 1t was not 
neceſſary to preſerve free-will. I ſhall examine this 
again in the remark [MJ]. See in the margin (38), 
the leſſon that is given us. 

[CFI I there been then as many controverſies as 


66 
cc 
66 
cc 
66 
ce 


Unleſs you ſay, Providence did not 


the 


there are now about Predeſlination.] If the Mani- 
cheans were to ſtop here, they would give up their 
greateſt advantage: for here follow ſome objections 
much more terrible. 1. One cannot conceive how 
the firſt man could receive the faculty of doing evil 
from the firſt principle. That faculty is a vice : all 
that can produce evil, is bad, ſince evil cannot come 
but from a bad cauſe : and therefore Adam's free 
will came from two ſite principles : as far as it 
could chooſe good, it depended on the good princi- 
le, but as it could chooſe evil, it depended on the 
2 principle. 2. It is 4 1 to comprehend that 
God only permitted ſin : for a bare permiſſion of fin 
added nothing to free will, and did not make it poſ- 
ſible to foreſee, whether Adam would perſevere in 
his ſtate of innocence, or fall from it. Beſides, by 
the ideas we have of a created Being, we cannot 
conceive that it can be a principle of action, that it 
ſhould move itſelf, and that receiving every moment 
of its duration its very Being and te Being of its 
proprieties entirely from another cauſe, it could 
create by its proper modalities within itſelf. Theſe 
modalities muſt be, either undiſtinguiſhed from the 
ſubſtance of the Soul, as the modern Philoſophers 
hold, or diitinct from the ſubſtance of the Soul, as 
the Peripateticks afſert. If they are undiſtinguiſhed, 
they cannot be produced but by the ſame cauſe, that 
can produce the very ſubſtance of the Soul ; now it is 
plain that man is not, nor can be that cauſe. If they 
are diſtin from the Soul, they are created Beings, 
Beings made out of nothing, fince they are not made 
of the Soul, nor of any pre-exiſting nature ; they 
cannot therefore be produced but by a cauſe that can 
create. Now all the Seas of Philoſophers agree 
that man is not, nor can be ſuch a cauſe. Some pre- 
tend, that the action which moves him, comes from 
without, but that he can nevertheleſs ſtop it, or direct 
it to ſuch or ſuch an object (39). This is a contra- 
diction; for there is no leſs ſtrength requiſite to ſtop 
what is in motion, than to move what is at reſt. 
Since therefore a creature cannot be put into motion 
by a bare permiſſion of acting, and has no principle 
of motion within itſelf, it is abſolutely neceſſary that 
God ſhould move it : he does then — more 
than barely ſuffering it to ſin. 3. This may alſo be 
made to appear by another argument, which is, that 
we cannot comprehend how a bare permiſſion ſhould 
take contingent events out of the number of thin 
merely poſſible, nor how it ſhould make the Deity 
capable to know with certainty that the creature will 
ſin. A mere permiſſion cannot be the ground of 
God's Preſcience : for which reaſon moſt of the Di- 
vines ſuppoſe, that God made a decree, the purport 
of which is that the creature ſhall ſin. This is ac- 
cording to them the foundation of his foreknow- 
ledge. Others maintain that the purport of the de- 
cree is that the creature ſhall be put in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, in which God foreſaw it would fin. So that 
the former aſſert that God foreſaw fin becauſe of his 
decree, and the latter, that he made his decree be- 
cauſe he had foreſeen fin. But in whatſoever manner 
they expreſs themſelves, it follows evidently from 
thence that God would have man to ſin, and that he 
preferred this before a continual duration of inno- 
cence, which it was eaſy for him to procure and to 
decree. Reconcile this if you can with the goodneſs 
he ought to have for his creatures, and with the infi- 
nite love he muſt have for holineſs. 4. If you fa 
with thoſe, who come neareſt to the 4 by Which 
rovidence would be cleared, that God did not fore- 
ee Adam's fall, you will not get much by it; for 
you muſt own at leaſt, that God moſt certainly, 
that the firſt man was in great danger of lofing his 
innocence, and of introducing into the world all the 
natural and moral evils, which were the conſequence 
of his rebellion. Neither God's goodneſs, nor his 
holineſs, nor his wiſdom, could ſufter him to run the 
riſk of thoſe ſad events. For our reaſon teaches us 
moſt plainly that a mother, who ſhould ſuffer her 
daughters to go to a ball, when ſhe knew moſt cer- 
tainly that their honour would run the greateſt dan- 
ger, would ſhew thereby that ſhe loves neither her 


daughters, 


(30) Father Male. 
branche, in his 
Traite de la Na- 
ture, & de la 
Orace. 


See the quo- 
— (0). 


(41)1 ſhall ſpeak 
of this again 1n 
the following co- 
luma. 


(42) See Mon- 
lieur Arnauld, 
Reflexrons for le 
5 teme du P. 
lebranc be, 
Liv. x. chap. 13+ 
p. 2 56, &c. 
where be ſhes, 
that unleſs God 
by particular de- 
crees combines 
the ſeveral wills 
of men, with the 
motions of mat- 
ter, thoſe events, 
which are called 
contingent , will 
Mill be ſo, even 
with regard to 
God. 


(43) This was 
wrote in the be- 
ginning of April 
2696. 


44) Juriev, 

4 ſao let 
bodes rigides 

& relachees d ex- 

t la Provi- 
225 la Grace. 
See above, quo- 
tation (), of 
the article NI- 
HUSIUS. 


(43) Ibid. p. 23. 


(46) p. 19, 20, 
21, 22» 


(47) Ibid. p. 23+ 


(43) Having re- 
lated Luther's 
opinions, he adds, 
Hæc omnia abdi- 
camus & borre- 
mus ut religionem 
omnem pe undane 
tia & Manicheiſ- 
mum ſpirantia. 

i. e. % All this 
ve explode 
and abhor, as 
overthrowing 
all religion, 
and favouring 
« of Maniche- 
* iſm.” Petrus 
Jurius, de Pace 
inter Proteſtantes 
neunda, p. 214. 
See Monſieur de 
Meaux, in the 
addition to the 
Hiſecire der Fari- 
ationt. 


daughters, nor chaſtity : if it be ſuppoſed that ſhe has 
an infallible preſervative agai temptations, and 
yet does not give i her hters when ſhe ſends 


them to the ball, one fees plainly that ſhe is guilty, 
and does not care whether or not her daughters keep 
their maidenhead. Let us carry this compariſon a 
little farther ſtill. If that mother went to the ball, 
if through a window ſhe ſaw and heard one of her 
daughters defending herſelf but weakly in the corner 
of a cloſet againſt the prefling inſtances of a youn 
lover, if even when ſhe ſhould fee her daughter jun 
ready to yield to the tempter's wiſhes, ſhe did not run 
to her aſſiſtance, and deliver her from the ſnare, 
would it not be juſtly ſaid that ſhe acted like a cruel 
ſtep-mother, and was capable of ſelling her own daugh- 
ter's honour (40) ? Now this is an image of the con- 
duct which the Socinians aſcribe to God (41). They 
w_—_ lay, 82 1 of the firſt man 
only as a poſlible event. He knew every degree of 
the te — he could not but know, *** 
before Eve fell, that ſhe was juſt going to ruin her- 
ſelf : he could not, I ſay, but know it, with ſuch a 
certainty, which renders one inexcuſable, if he does 
not prevent the evil, ſo that one cannot ſay, 7 bad 
reaſons to think this would not happen, I had a great 
deal of hopes left flill. There are no men, who have a 
little experience of the world, but will, without ſee- 
ing what paſſes in a woman's heart, and knowing it 
only by outward ſigns, be certain, that ſhe is ready 
to yield to a lover, if they ſee through a window 
how ſhe defends herſelf, when her fall is really 
near at hand. The moment ſhe will conſent, is pre- 
ceded by ſome ſigns which are not at all equivocal. 
How much more muſt God, who knew all Eve's 
thoughts as they aroſe in her mind (for the Socini- 
ans £ not deny him that knowledge) how much 
more, I ſay, muſt God have been certain that ſhe 
was juſt going to fall ? Adam's fin has been foreſeen 
with more certainty till. For Eve's example gave 
hints, whereby the huſband's fall could be the eafier 
foreſeen. If God had been concerned for the pre- 
ſervation of man and of innocency, and for prevent- 
ing all the misfortunes, which were to be the una- 
voidable conſequence of ſin, would he not at leaft 
have ſtrengthened the huſband after his wife's fall ? 
Or would he not have given him another wife holy 
and entire, inſtead of her who ſuffered herſelf to be 
ſeduced ? Let us ſay therefore, that the Socinian Syſ- 
tem, by depriving God of his Preſcience, reduces him 
to a ſtate of ſlavery, and to a wretched method of 

overning the world ; and yet it does not remove 
* 8 difficulty, Which was to be removed, and 
which drives thoſe Hereticks to a denial of God's 
foreſeeing the contingent events (42). 

I refer you to a Profeſſor of Divinity, who is ftill 
living (43), who proved moſt evidently, that neither 
the Syſtem of the Scotiſts, nor that of the Moliniſts, 
nor that of the Remonſtrants, nor that of the Uni- 
verſaliſts, nor that of the Pajoniſts, nor that of F. Male- 
branche, nor that of the Lutherans, nor that of the 
Socinians, were proper to ſolve the objections of thoſe, 
who charge God with introducing fin into the world, 
or who pretend that his introducing it is inconſiſtent 
with his goodneſs, his holineſs, and his juſtice (44); 
ſo that this Profeſſor not finding his account better in 
any other Syſtem, keeps to St. Auguſtin's Hypotheſis, 
which is the ſame with that of Luther and Calvin, 
3 is _ that of the Thomiſts, and of the 
Janſeniſts; he to that, I ſay (45), though per- 
plexed with the — difficulties he — diſplayed 
(46), and though ready to fink under the heavy had (47). 
Since Luther and Calvin appeared, I do not think 
there ever paſſed one year, in which they were not 
charged with making God the Author of fin. The 
Profeſſor I ſpeak of owns, that the ch is well 

rounded with regard to Luther (48). The preſent 
herans ſay the ſame of Calvin : the Roman Ca- 
tholicks aſſert it of both. The Jeſuits maintain it 


alſo with — — to "yp They who are mode- 
rate, and judge fairly, do not charge an adverſary 
with diſhonetty, who proteſts that he does not accuſe 


God of man's ſin, and does not make him the Au- 
thor of it: they are willing to acknowledge that he 
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the Author of fin, or with denying his providence. The Heathens cculd eafier anſwer 
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does not aſſert it poſitively, and does not ſee all the 

conſequences of his Doctrine: but then they add, 

that Prote/tatio facto contraria nibil walt, a proteſtati- 

on againſt matter of fact is void; and that if he will 

take the trouble to determine exactly what God 

muſt have done to be the Author of Adam's fin, he 

will find, that according to his Doctrine, God has 

really done all that was requifite for it. You do, 

therefore, add they, the contrary of what Epicurus 

did : he denied, in reality, the Being of the Gods, 

though he ſaid there were Gods (49) 3 but you on (49) Epicuram 

the contrary deny in words, that God is the Author verbis religuige 

of fin, though you really teach it. Deos, re ſuſtuliſſe. 
Let us come now to the text of this remark. The Cicero, de Na. 

controverſies, which aroſe in the Weſt among the . C. . Cel. 

Chriſtians ſince the Reformation, have ſo plainly & Lats, 

ſhewn that men do not know what party to chooſe, Libro de Ira 

when they will ſolve the difficulties concerning the Da, cap 4. 

origin of evil, that a Manichean would be now a 

more dreadful adverſary, than he was formerly, for 

he would refute us all the one by the other. You 

have ſpent, would he ſay, the whole ſtrength of 

your wit; you have invented the /cientia media, or 

widdle ſcience, as a God deſcending from a machine 

to diſentangle your Chaos : but it isa chimerical in- 

vention: one cannot conceive it is poſſible that God 

ſhould have future events otherwiſe than by means of 

his decrees, or by the neceſſary connection of cauſes - 

and effects. This is not lefs inconceivable in Meta- 

phyſicks, than it is inconceivable in Morals, that 

God, being infinitely good and holy, ſhould yet be 

the author of fin. I refer you to the Janſeniits : ſee 

how they run your middle ſcience down both by di- 

rect proofs,, and by a retortion of your own argu- 

ments: for notwithſtanding that ſcience, all man's 

fins and all his misfortunes are nevertheleſs owing to 

God's free choice: and we may compare God (ab/it 

verbo blaſphemia: Let it be ſaid without blaſphemy) 

[See the margin (50)] with a mother, who knowing (;0) This com- 

certainly that her daughter would give her maiden- 

head, if at ſuch a place, and at ſuch an hour, ſhe 

were preſſed to it by ſuch a one, ſhould procure the 

meeting, lead her daughter to the place, and leave 

her there to herſelf. The Socinians being perplexed 

with this objection, endeavour to ſolve it by denying 

God's preſcience : but they find to their ſhame, that 

their hypotheſis only debaſes God's Government, 

without clearing him, and 1s but little lefs liable to 

the compariſon of that mother, than the other ſyſ- 

tems. See above, quotation (41). I refer them to 

Proteſtants, who run them down and put them to a 

non-plus. As for the abſolute decrees, which are a 

ſure cauſe of preſcience, pray ſee, how the Moliniſts 

and the Remonſtrants confute them. We have here 

a Divine, as ſtout and reſolute as Bartolus, who con- 

ſeſſes almoſt with tears in his eyes, that 2 man is 

more perplexed than he by the difficulties of thoſe decrees, 

and that he continues to hold that ſyſtem, only be- 

cauſe he found himſelf /i// /abouring ander the ſame 

perplexity, when he would go over to more remiſs ſyſ- 

tems (51). He has expreſſed himſelf with more 

ſtrength itill (52), and you cannot deny but he has Jugement ſur lit 

unaniwerably refuted all thoſe ſyſtems, and conſe- Mebades, p. 23+ 

quently you cannot extricate yourſelf, unleſs you ad- (5a) See the rem. 

mit my ſyſtem of two principles. All the difficulties LI - 

will then vaniſh away ; you will fully clear the good 

principle, and you will find that it is only paſſing 

from a leſs reaſonable to a more reaſonable Mani- 

cheiſm : for if you examine your own Hypotheſis 

with ſome attention, you muſt acknowledge, that 

you admit, as well as I, two principles, the one of 

good, the other of evil, but inſtead of placing them, 

as I do, in two different ſubjects, you combin them 4 

together in one and the ſame ſubſtance, which is Ge * _ 

monſtrous and impoſſible. The only principle, you he gecreed to put 

admit, reſolved from all eternity, that man ſhould men in ſuch cir- 

fin, and that the firſt ſin ſhould be contagious (53) ; cumſtances, in 

that it ſhould continually be ive of all crimes f cn Enew 

imaginable on the whole face of the earth; after „ould roy _ 

which he prepared for mankind in his life all the he might, cither 

misfortunes that can be conceived, as plagues, war, have put them in 

famines, pains, and griefs, and after this life an hell — mm. 


in which almoſt all men will be eternally tormented 2 N 


4 in them in thoſe. 


pariſon ſeemed 
ſhocking to ſzve- 
ra! perſons of the 
Reformed Reli- 
gion; but 1 de- 
fire them here to 
conſider, that it 
1s only defigned 
to be even with 
the Jeſuits and 
the Arminians, 
who make the 
moſt horrid com- 
rariſons between 
the God of the 
Calviniſts (as 
they ſay) and 
Tiberius, Caligu- 
la, &c. k | In 
J to ſhew 
CO hat ſuch 
arms may be 
turned againſt 
themſelves» 


92 Jurieu, 
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the objections of the Manicheans, than the Chriſtians [G; but ſome of their Philoſo- 


-— rem. phers found it a difficult taſk (4). 
| 


We ſhall ſhew hereunder in what ſenſe the orthodox 


ſeem 


in ſo terrible a manner as makes one's hair ſtand an fine dubio miſerrimi, maxime quod flulti funt ? Miſerin: 


end, when the deſcriptions of it are read. If ſuch a 
rinciple be on the other hand perfectly good, if he 
oves holineſs infinitely, mult it not be acknowledged, 

that the ſame God is at once both perfectly good, and 

perfectly bad, and that he does not love vice leſs than 

virtue. Now is it not much more reaſonable to divide 

theſe oppoſite qualities, and to aſcribe all the good 

to one principle, and all theevil to another principle ? 

The hiſtory of mankind will prove nothing to the 

diſadvantage of the good principle. I do not ſay, 

like you, that of his own accord, from his own free 

will, and becauſe ſuch was his pleaſure, he made 

all mankind ſubject to fin and miſery, when 

it was in his power to make it holy and happy. 

I ſuppoſe that he conſented to this, only in order to 

avoid a greater evil, and, as it were, againſt his own 

inclination. This clears him. He ſaw that the bad 

ea) Lathe ta principle would ruin all ; he oppoſed him as much as 

Lt at the firſt he could, and by agreement (54), he obtained that 

break, we pro- things ſhould be in the condition they are in. He 

poſe another Me- has done like a Monarch, who, to prevent the ruin 

thod, than that of all his dominions, ſacrifices one part of them, for the 

of an agreement. preſervation of the reſt. It is a great difficulty, which 

at firſt ſhocks our reaſon, to ſpeak of a firſt Principle, 

and of a neceſſary Being, who does not do all that he 

wills, and who through want of power, is forced to 

ſubmit to the circumitances of things: but it is a 

mer defect ſtill for ſuch a Being, freely, and of 

is own accord, to reſolve upon doing evil, when it 

(55) See what 1s in his power to do good (5 55 Such might be the 

— ” Wn language of a Manichean. t us conclude with the 
and from Tully, £90d ule, for which I 2 theſe remarks. 

in the following It is much more uſeful than ſome people may 

remark. think, to humble man's reaſon, by ſhewing him how 

Wu r uſe we effectually the moſt abſurd Hereſies, as thoſe of the 

ought to make Manicheans are, confound his underſtanding, by 

of the controverſy perplexing the moſt important truths. This ſhould 

related above. teach the Socinians, who pretend that reaſon muſt be 

the rule of faith, that they walk in a bad road, which 

will by degrees lead them to deny every thing, or to 

doubt of every thing, and that they expoſe themſelves 

to be put to a non-plus by the moſt execrable He- 

reticks. What muſt we do then? We muſt _ 

our underſtanding under an obedience of faith, and 

never diſpute upon ſome ſubjects. And more eſpeci- 

ally we ought not to pretend to refute the Maniche- 

ans but by the Scripture, and by the principle of ſub- 

miſſion, as St. Auguſtin did. Their Doctors, who were 

Phihaphers, or rather Sophiſts, and pretended to follew 

only reaſon, without having any regard for authority, 

did by their arguments, and by the falſe ſubtleties of a 

merely human Philoſophy, wery eafily perplex thoſe, who 

were not learned enough to anſwer them, and who had 
nothing to oppoſe them but the Scripture and the authori- 
ty of 51 Church, who alone has a right to explain the 
true ſenſe of it. So that as they promiſed their Diſciples 
to teach them the truth by the natural light of reaſon and 
good ſenſe only, and made all that is above reaſon, as are 
our Myſteries, paſs for errors, they perverted a great ma- 
® Aug. de utilit. ny perſons ; which engaged St. Auguſtin, who was 
2 avell acquainted with the ſtrong and weak fide of that 
Sect, to write againſt them his excellent Treatiſe of the 
uſefulneſs of Faith, and the neceſſity we are under to be- 
lieve, chiefly with regard to things ſupernatural, and 

(56) Maimbeurg, auhich belong to religion (50). 
Hije. de St Less, [G] The Heathens could eafier anſwer the objettions 
Liv. 1p. 16, 7. of the Manicheans, than the Chriſtians.) I do not 
3 ſpeak abſolutely of all the Heathens, for we have 
(57) In the art. ſeen above (57), that the Philoſopher Meliſſus, who 
MANICHE- held but one Principle of all things, would not have 
ANS, remark been capable to aniwer the objections of Zoroaſter, 
104. who held two Principles, the one good, the other 
bad. If there be but one Principle, and if that 
Principle be eſſentially good, how comes it that men 
are ſubject to ſo many miſeries ? How comes it that 
they are ſo wicked (58) ? If he made the world for 
their ſake, what did he get by it? An hec, ut fere 
dicitis, hominum cauſa a Deo conſtituta ſunt ; ſapientum- 
ne? propter paucos ergo tanta eft facta rerum molitio: an 
flultorum ? at primum cauſa non fuit cur de improbis bene 
mereretur : deinde quid eft afſecutus, cum omnes flulti fint 

4 


(38) Ibidem. 


enim flultitia quid poſſumus dicere ? Deinde quod ita multa 
ant incommoda in vita, ut ea ſapientes commodorum com- 
penſatione leniant : flulti nec vitare denientia poſſint, nec 
ferre præſentia (59), i. e. Was the world created 
for the ſake of men, as you are almoſt determined 
% to ſay? But was it for the ſake of the wiſe? So 
«« great a fabric was then made for but a few. Was 
« it for the unwiſe ? But firſt; what reaſon was there 
« why he ſhould deſerve well of the wicked ? Se- 
% condly, what did he get by it, ſince all the uni- 
«« verſe are unqueſtionably miſerable, even becaufe 
„they are unwiſe. For is there any thing that 
makes men more wretched than folly ? tly, 
« how many conveniencies are there not in this 
life? The wiſe, indeed, allay them by a kind of 
*« compenſation of inconveniencies ; but the wicked 
* or fooliſh cannot avoid the evils that are coming 
upon them, nor bear thoſe that are preſent.” If 
that only Principle you admit is bad, why can man 
enjoy ſo many pleaſures (60)? Why can they croud 
in upon him through all his ſenſes, as through ſo 
many doors? Whence comes it, that he ſo paſſionate- 
ly ſeeks after them? Whence that inexhauſtible in- 
duſtry, with which he multiplies them, and invents 


new ones? Nay, whence comes it, that he not only f 


has a notion of honeſty, but that there are even ma- 
ny virtuous and charitable actions done among men? 
It is impoſſible, will the Manichean ſay, to account 
for all this, if we do not ſuppoſe that two Principles, 


(59) Cicero, 4, 
Natura Denrur,, 
lib. I, Cap, 9. 


(60) Siguidere 
Deus eſt, unde 
mala Þ bona vers 
unde fi non ef: ? 
Boct. de Conſol. 
lib. I. Profa. 4. 
m. 11. See 
what I ſhall quote 
from Tully in 
the article PE- 
RICLES, re- 


mark [XI. 


the one good, the other bad, ſettled the conditions 


of the marriage of our ſoul with our body, and in 
general, all that relates to the government of the 
world. Meliſſus and Parmenides were not the only 
Philoſophers, whom theſe difficulties could perplex : 
The Stoicks were alſo very much puzzled by them : 


the Stoicks, I ſay, who without denying that there 


were many Gods, reduced them all to Jupiter, as the 
ſupreme Diſpenſer of all events (61). To him 
they aſcribed Providence, and acknowledged him 
for an infinitely good and infinitely wiſe Being. 
It was againſt this Plutarch argued, in the ob- 
jections he urged againſt them, taken from the 
miſery of mankind. © There is not, ſays he (62), 
“nor ever was, a wiſe man upon earth; and on the 
* contrary, there are innumerable millions of un- 
happy to the utmoſt exceis, under the government 
* of Jupiter, whoſe adminiſtration is perfectly good. 
But can there be any thing more abſurd than to 
* ſay, that though Jupiter governs extremely well, 
yet we are extremely miſerable? If therefore, 
* which it is a crime to ſay, he would be no longer 


(61) See Plu- 
tarch, adverſus 
Stoicos, p. 1075 


(62) Ibid. I make 
uſe of Amiot's 

tranſlation, Oeu- 
vres Morales, p. 
707. Tm. 2. of 
the Geneva edit, 
1621, in 8v% 


* a Saviour, a Deliverer, a Protector, but quite the 


*« contrary of what is ſignified by theſe noble titles, 
it would be impoſſible to increaſe the good that is 
* already in the world, either with regard to the 
number, nor with regard to the intenſity of it ; 
for, as they ſay, where men live in the utmoſt mi- 
« ſery, neither vice nor unhappineſs can be increaſed 
in the leaſt. Nor is this the worſt; but they are 
angry with Menander, for ſaying, as a Poet, in a 
play, that the greateſt cauſe of human miſery, is the 
too good Being: for this, they pretend, is againſt 
common ſenle. And yet, they make God, who 
is good, the cauſe of evils. For matter could not 
produce evil of itſelf, ſince it is deſtitute of all 
qualities; and all the diverſities that are in it, 
« come from him, who moves and forms it; that is 
„to ſay, from the mind within it, ſince it cannot 
„ move nor form itſelf : it follows, therefore, that 
„ evil comes from nothing, and from what is not; 
or if it comes from a moving Principle, it muſt be 
« from God. But if they imagine that Jupiter does 
“ not govern every part of himſelf “, and does not 
« uſe it according to his own will and pleaſure, they 
« ſpeak againſt common ſenſe, and — — an ani- 
« mal, whoſe ſeveral members are not ſubject to its 
will, but have a particular power in themſelves, 
« by which they act, without being moved by the 
« animal to which they belong. For there is no 
« animal ſo formed, that againſt his will his legs 


Aa 
* 


% may walk, his tongue ſpeak, or his horns _ 


- That is, by 
uppoſing him 
2 of tlie 
Univerle, every 
part of which 
may be then con- 
ſidered as a part 
of Jupiter, as 
every limb 153 
part of man» 
ADD. REM. 
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(63) Mupizt 79 
„. ον 
40 %% #01 av. 
72 615 TY alle 
in Eœvu TA 
un, Tod * 
Jet rer Ta- 
” zu Ni 
eben * ονναο 
7 nr enn 
\ !, une * 
iay, we un £51v 
o Tit alis. 
Tolerabilius enim 
erat infinitas par- 
tes dicere Tomi 
ob eius imbecilli- 
fatim wv! facta a- 
gere multa impro- 
be contra if ſius 
naturam Y vo- 
lantatem, quam 
rullam eſſe libi- 
dinem, nullum ſce- 
lus gued non Jo- 
vi autori impu- 
tandum «ſe. Plut. 
adverſus Holcos, 


p- 7076. E. 
(64) Cicero, de 


Natura Deorum, 
lib. 3. cap. 38 
and 39, 


65) Critalarts, 
W, everttt 
Corintbum, Car- 
thaginem Aſdru- 
bal. Hi dust il- 
lis neulos or ma- 
ritime effoderunt, 
nen watus alicut, 
quem omni no iraſci 
Pille negatis, De- 
us, Se.. Io1d. 


cap. 38. 


(66) Aulus Gel- 
ius, lib. 6. cap. 
1. The Aﬀterisks 
ſet down here, 
denote that there 
3s a gap herein 
this pailage of 
Auus Gellius. 


* Others read 
m/ubidius, fils 
lar. 


T Thus Antho- 
ny Pnyuus ima 
Eines the words 
of Aulus Gelhus 
muſt be under- 
ſtood 3 he ſuppo- 


Caſu, or Fortuna, 
or tuch like, was 
omitted, In A. 
Gellum, lib. 6. 
Cap. I. note 2. 
Abb, REM. 


ies that the word 


«« But God muſt ſuffer all this, if his parts being 

wicked, do lie, cheat, rob, or murder againſt his 
vill. But if, as Chryſippus maintains, there is not 
the leaſt part in Jupiter that does not act according 
to his will, if all that is animated, acts and moves 
as it is impelled and moved by Jupiter hi:nſelf, 
„this is worſe ſtill. It were much better to ſay, 

that on account of Jupiter's want of power, there 
are numberleſs of his parts, that att againſt his 
nature and will, than to ſay that there is no wick 
neſs, no crime, but of which Jupiter is the au- 
* thor.” Obſerve well that concluſion : if we were 
to chooſe between two evils, and to ſay, either that 
Jupiter wants power, or that he wants goodneſs, Plu- 
tarch is of opinion, that we ought to chooſe the for- 
mer, and that it is better to aſſert, that God has not 
the neceſſary power to prevent crimes, than to pretend 
that he is the cauſe of their being committed (63). 
Cicero made an advantage of the ſame Doctrine of 
the Stoicks concerning Jupiter's Almighty Power, to 
refute Providence, as though the only excuſe that 
can be alledged for the many diſorders which happen 
upon earth, were to ſay, that God cannot mind every 
thing. If this were the ſole excuſe, the Stoicks 
would be left defenceleſs, for they held that Jupiter's 
power was infinite. Here follow Cicero's words. At 
ſubwenire certe potuit (Deus) & conſervare urbes tantas, 
atque tales. Vos enim ipſi dicere ſeletis, nihil efſe quod 
Deus efficere non poſſit, & quidem fine labore ulh : ut 
enim hominum membra nulla contentione, mente ipſa ac 
doluntate moweantur, fic numine Deorum omnia fingi, mo- 
veri, mutarique poſſe. Neque id dicitis ſiterſtitios, at- 
que aniliter, ſed phyfica, conſlantigue ratione. Materiam 
enim rerum, ex qua, & in qua omnia fint, totam eſſe 
flexibilem, & commutabilem, ut nihil fit, quod non ex ea 
quamwis ſubitè fingi, convertique fofſet. Ejus autem 
univerſe rectricem, & moderatricem divinam efſe Pro- 
videntiam : hanc igitur, quocunque ſe moveat, efficere 
pafſe quicquid welit. Lague, aut neſcit quid poſſit, aut 
negligit res humanas, aut quid fit optimum, non poteſt ju- 
dicare (64), i. e. But God could certainly come to 
the aſſiſtance of ſuch great and conſiderable cities, 
* and preſerve them from ruin. For you maintain 
e that there is nothing but God can do it, and even 
« without any trouble : for as a man's members are 
% moved without any trouble, by the mind and at 
„ his own will, thus all things can be framed, 
«© moved, and altered by the bare will of the Gods. 
Nor do you maintain this like old women without 
any reaſon, but philotophically, and by arguments. 
For you aſiert, that matter, out of which every thing 
is made, is flexible, and entirely mutable, 1o that 
*« any thing may be immediately made of it; and 
that Divine Providence regulates and governs the 
« whole ; and can do whatever it pleaſes. 
« it follows, either that God does not know his own 
« power, or that he neglects the things of this world, 
% or that he cannot judge what is beſt.” Cicero 
had obſerved juſt before, that the fall of Corinth 
was to be aſcribed to Critolaus, and that of Carthage 
to Aſdrubal, and not to God's auger, ſince, accord- 
ing to the Stoicks, God was never angry, notwith- 
tanding which he ought to have come to the ailil- 
tance of theſe two cities (65). The Stoicks were 
preſſed ſo cloſe, that they were driven to ſay that vice 
is uſeful, otherwiſe, ſay they, there would have been 
no virtue (66). * * * Homines fecifſe dicatur : tantam 
dim efſe a@rumnarum 7 matlorum. Adverſus ea Chry- 
fippus quam in libro mwgi mpevoins quarts differeret, Nihil 
eſt prorſus iſlis, inguit, imperitius, nibil“ inſipidius, qui 
op:nantur bona eſſe potuiſſe, fi non ent ibidem mala. 
Nam quum bona malis contraria fint ; utraque neceſſa- 
rium eſt oppofita inter ſeſe & quaſi mutus adverſo quæ que 
fulta niſu, confiſtere. Nullum adeò contrarjum fine con- 
trario altero. Quo enim pacto juſtitie ſenſus eſſe poſſet, 
nife cut injuriæ ? aut quid aliud [peta oft, quam in- 
juſtitiee privatio ? quid item fartitudo —_ poet, miſt 
ex ignaviæ oppoſitione ? quid continentia niſi ex intempe- 
rantiæ ; quo idem modo prudentia effet, niſi foret contra 
imprudentia ? proinde, homines ſtulti cur non hoc etiam 
dejiderant ut veritas fit & non fit mendacium ? namgue 
itidem ſunt bona & mala, felicitas & infortunitas, dolor 
S woluptas. Alterum enim ex altero, ficuti Plato ait, 
verticibus inter ſe contrariis deligatum g. Suftuleris 
unum ; abſtuleris utrumgue, 1. e. Some pretend that 


men were made by chance +, conſidering the many 


« evils to which they are ſubject to. 
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Chryſippus argues thus in his 4th book concerning 
Providence: he obſerves, that there can be no- 
thing more impertinent and filly, than to aſſert, 
that there could be good, if there were not evil. 
For as good is the oppoſite of evil, it is neceſſary 
that both ſhould exiſt, as coming originally from 
two contrary tendencies oppoſite to each other: io 
that nothing can exiſt without its contrary. For 
how could there be a ſenſe of juſtice, if there 
were no injuries ? Or what is juſtice, but a priva- 
tion of injuſtice ? How could one have a notion of 
2 if there were no cowardice ? How of 
providence, if there were no imprudence ? Why, 
adds he, do not filly men wiſh alſo there were no 
truth, that there might be no falſity ? For good 
and evil, happineſs and unhappineſs, pleaſure and 
pain mutt exiſt together. The one, as Plato ob- 
ſerves, being connected with the other, as it were 
by their oppoſite ends : if you ſuppreſs either, you 
ſuppre ſs both.” 

Let us ſee with how much ſtrength Plutarch refutes 


the Stoicks upon this ſubject (67). © We muſt there- 


fore conclude, that there is no good among the 
Gods, ſince there is no evil among them: and 
when Jupiter having again collected within him- 
ſelf the whole matter, ſhall be alone, all other 
diverſities being aboliſhed, there will then be more 
good, ſince there will be no evil. But cannot a 
whole company ſing, though no man fings ill ? 
Cannot the whole body be in health, though no 
4 of it be out of order? Why then can there 

e no virtue without vice . . . . I wonder why 
they do not alſo ſay, that a conſumption is neceſſary 
to make a man enjoy his health, and the gout to 
make him walk the better; and that Achilles 
could not have had a fine head of hair, had not 
Therſites been bald. For what difference is there 
between them, who ſhall aſſert theſe filly things, 
and thoſe who maintain that incontinence was uſe- 
ful for the being of chaſtity, and injuſtice for the 
being of juitice ? Let us then pray the Gods, that 
there may be always wickedneſs, bad morals, flat- 
teries, and lies; for if theſe be ſuppreſſed, virtue will 
alſo vaniſh away with them, and be no more. 
But will you have a better notion of nis ſweet elo- 
quence, and fine method of arguing, conſider 
what he adds. As there are ſometimes, ſays he 
(68), ridiculous epigrams or ſayings in Comedies, 
which of themſelves have no ſenſe, but yet add 
ſome eloquence to the play, thus vice may be con- 
demned on its own account; but yet it is of uſe 
with regard to other things. But firit, nothing 


(67 Plut. ad. 
verſus Stoicos, Po 
106 5. Mr. Bayle 
quotes Amiot's 
tranſlations; but 
we have tranſla- 
ted this paſſage, 
and the foregoing, 
from the origi- 
nal. 


(68) That is to 
lay Chrylippus, 
in his book of 


Nature. 


can be more abſurd, than to aſſert that vice exiſts . 


by the providence of God, as a had epigram is 
made by the Poet's will. For this being granted, 
how can the Gods be ſtyled the authors of good 
rather than of evil ? How can they hate Ar 
neſs ? And how can we anſwer thoſe ſhocking ſen- 
timents, When the Gods will ruin a family, they in- 
vent ſome cauſe or another; and what God urged 
them thus to quarrel together (69) ? But farther, a 
bad Epigram is ſometimes an ornament to a play, 
and leads the Poet to his end, which is to pleaſe 
the ſpectators, and make them laugh. But Jupi- 
ter the Father of mankind, the ſovereign Being, 
the adminiſtrator of juſtice, the beſt artificer (as 
Pindar ſtyles him) did not deſign, when he created 
tue world, to make a great and diverſified Co- 
medy, ſerving to inſtruct, but a city common both 
for Gods and men, wherein they might live in 
concord and happineſs, by the practice of juſtice 
and virtue; but to compaſs ſuch a noble deſign, 
what occaſion was there for robbers, murderers, 
parricides, and tyrants? For wickedneſs was not 
ſome elegant Epiſode, pleaſing to Jupiter, ſince 
it is not proper to divert men, or to make them 
laugh, but rather to occaſion injuſtice and miſery; 
ſo that it has not the leait ſhadow in it of that 
boaſted agreement with nature. But beſides, that 
bad Epigram is but an inconſiderable part of the 
play, which takes up a very little place in it, nor 
are there many ſuch Epigrams, ſo that it does not 
offend any of the ſpectators, nor take off the leaſt 
thing of the beauty of the performance. But all 
abounds with wickedneſs ; and the life of man, 
from the beginning to the end, is a continual ſcene 
of diſorder and miſery, not the leaſt part of it 


being 
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(69) Liad. libs 1. 
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ſeem to admit the two firſt principles [], and in what ſenſe one cannot ſay, that accord- 


(50) See what © being free from blame, as they themſelves ac- 
have obſerved a- knowledge: ſo that it is the worſt and moſt diſ- 
3 , 
bove, rem. [E], « agreeable play imaginable (70). Read in Plu- 
— 1 tarch the remainder of that paſſage; you will meet 
—— og there with other arguments, which fully confute the 
here, does won- Stoicks paradox concerning the uſefulneſs of vice. 
derfully corrobo- And yet it muſt be acknowledged that they were in 
rate my refuta- the right in ſome reſpe&s : what is there, for in- 
—— ſtance, more uſeful than luxury ** for the ſupport of 
a great many families, who would ſtarve, if great 
** See upon Lux. Lords and Ladies ſpent but little? Our Paulicians 
ury, the ingent” might argue this in order to prove this ſyſtem of two 
ous and reverend *®*5*" 
Mr. Warburton's Principles. The bad, would they ſay, produced 
Divine Legation luxury; the good principle conſented to it as a com- 
of Meſes, Se. nſation for ſomething good, which his adverſary 
— N _ 4 ſuffered him to produce, and beſides he kept to him- 
ear upon ſelf the right to make ſome advantage of the evil 
futed what Mr. production. But if he had been alone, neither luxury 
Bayle, and the nor any other vice had ever exiſted among men : 
Author of * virtue pure and unmixed had been our good, the ob- 
* e, je& of our deſires, and our happineſs. 
— the Let us obſerve by the by, that no man ought to 
uſefulneis of lux- wonder that Cicero and Plutarch argued as they did 
ury as a vice, againſt the Stoicks : for though that Se of Philoſo- 
which he * phers admitted two principles (71), God and matter, 
2 1 God as an active, and matter as a paſſive principle, 
6 — abu- yet they did not hold that matter was a bad princi- 
finp) s gifts ple, Pera _ were 9 5 orthodox than Arnobius. 
** of Frovid Bee, Quid enim, lays he (72), ff prima materies que in rerum 
vn 77 k * Ui *g — „B 480 eft, miſeriarum omnium cauſas 
« either in his ſis continet in rationibus involutas. i. e. But what, 
« own p*rſon or © if matter, which conſiſts of the four elements, 


fortune, or to « contains within itſelf the cauſes of all manner of 
the injury of 4 miſeries ?” 
4 any other, to- 


« wards whom The bulk of the Heathens were not expoſed to the 
« he ftands in ObjeCtions I have mentioned; for their publick re- 
« any relation ligion was grounded on theſe two Principles, the firſt, 
« which obliges that ſome Gods were benevolent, and the others ma- 
* him toad levolent; the other, that in the general, the Gods 
© and aſhi- | A; ö 
« tance.” p. $4. were not always ſwayed by the ſame paſſions: 
x that they were angry, and appeaſed by turns : that 
(71) Dig. Laert. they changed ſides ; and ſome undertook to favour 
lib. 7. num. 134. g 
whereupon fee à nation, and others to perſecute it; in a word, that 
the Commen- they thwarted each other's deſigns (73). By this 
tators, and Lip- Hypotheſis, the Hiſtory of mankind could be as ea- 
frus, P49. ap ſily accounted for, as by Zoroaſter's. Arnobius has 
* effectually reſuted this Syſtem of two kinds of 
,, Gods, ſome benevolent, others malevolent. But he 
(72) Arnob. lib. ande hich f 
1. adverſus Cen- has gone too far, for he urges a Principle, which fa- 
tes, p. 6. vours the Manichean Syſtem. He aſſerts, without any 
(73) Spe pre- reſtriction, that the nature of God does not ſuffer 
3 far Him to vex any one. Whence then, might he have 
Deus lter apem. been aſked, come plagues and famines ? Do not the 


; Mualciber in Ire. Chriſtians call them the ſcourges of God? However 


2 2 Tit be, let us tranſcribe his own words (74) : uod dici 
40 6 * 


ua Venus a wobis accepimus, efſe quoſaam ex Diis bonos, alios au- 
Jeucris, Pallas tem malos, & ad nocendi libidinem promptiores : illiſque 
iniqua fait. ut profint, his vero ne noceant, ſacrorum ſollemnia mini- 
Oder at c ſtrari: quanam iftud ratione dicitur, intelligere confite- 


a a N Nee mur non poſſe. Nam Deos benignifſimos dicere, leneſque 
Turno : habere naturas, & ſanctum, & religioſum & verum et: 
Tile tamen malis autem, & liewos nequaquam ſume ndum eft auribus; 
Len i nu- 


ideo quoniam divina illa dis ab nocendi procul eſi dimota 

nes ri: = & digunfta natura. Duidguid autem polis eft cauſam 
_ 4 Fetit Nep- calamitatis inferre, quid fit primum videndum eft, & ab 
taunus Ulyſſem: Dei nomine lungiſſima debet differitate ſeponi. Ttaque ut 
Eripuit patrus cyobis commodemus afſenſum, dextrarum, finiſtrarumque 
ſep: Minerva g. rerum Deus e fautores, ulla nec fic ratio eft, cur alias 
10. ap ing © alliciatis ad profpera, alias Vero, ne noceant facrificis 
ver; 4. commulceatis & præmiis. Primùm quod Dii boni male 
non queunt facere, etiam fi nullo fuerint honore matati. 

(74) ande, Quidguid enim mite oft, placidumque natura, ab nocendi 
23 pꝓrocul oft uſu, & cogitatione diſcretum : malus Vers cum- 
pail.ge from Au- primere ſuam ferociam neſcit, qQUAamUs gregibus mille, & 
Jus Gellius, in ville alliciatur altaribus. Neque enim in dulcedinem 
the art ae NA oortere amaritudo ſe poteſt: aut ariditas in humorem, 
NICHEANS, cal ignis in frigora: aut quod rei cuicumgue contrarium 
den L214 e, id quod fibi contrarium eft, ſumere in ſuam atque im- 
mutare naturam. Ut fi manu viperam mulceas, venena- 

to blandiaris aut ſcorpio, petat illa te morſu, hic con- 

tractus aculeum figat : nihilque illa profit alluſio, cum ad 

nocendum res ambe non flimulis exagitentur irarum, ſed 

guadam proprietate naturæ. Ila nihil prodeft promereri 


ing 
welle per hoſlias Deos Lewes, cum frve illud feceris, ſive 


contra non feceris, agant ſuam naturam, & ad ea que 
fati ſunt ingenitis legibus, & quadam neceſſitate ducan- 
tur. Quid quid iſto modo utrique Dit definunt eſſe ſuis in 
wiribus, & ſuis in qualitatibus permanere. Nam fi 
bonis ut profint, res divina conficitur, aliis autem ne no- 
ceant, iiſdem rationibus ſupplicatur : ſequitur ut intelligi 
debeat, nihil dexteros profuturos, i acceperint mu- 
nera, fierique ex hoc mals: mali autem fi acceperint, 
nocendi poſituros mentem, fierique ex hoc bonos. Atque ita 
producitur res eo, ut neque hi dexteri, neque illi fint læwi: 
aut, quod fieri non poteſl, utrique ipſi fint dexteri, & u- 
trique iterum lævi, i. e. © I cannot comprehend what 
„I have heard you aſſert, that ſome Gods are 
« good, and others bad, and inclined to hurt; and 
* that divine worſhip is paid them, to ingage the 
« former to do men good, and diſſuade the latter 
« from hurting. For it is pious, religious, and true 
« to aſſert, that the Gods are moſt kind and bene- 
« yolent by their own nature; nor ought we ſo much 
« as to hear them ſtiled bad, and unkind ; becauſe 
« their divine nature is intirely averſe from all diſ- 
« poſition to do ill. Whatever can be the cauſe of 
« miſery, muſt be far remote from the nature of the 
Gods. But though we ſhould grant you, that the 
Gods are the Authors both of good and evil, yet 
even then there would be no reaſon to allure them 
by ſacrifices and offerings, to obtain favours from 
ſome, and prevent the others from doing us miſ- 
chief. For the good Gods could do no harm, 
though they were not worſhipped : whatever is be- 
6 — 2 and kind by its own nature, cannot have 
« even the leaſt thought to hurt; and a malevolent 
Being cannot conquer its natural fierceneſs, though 
it were courted with thouſands and thouſands of 
ſacrifices. For bitterneſs cannot turn itſelf into 
ſweetneſs, nor dryneſs into moiſture, nor the heat 
« of fire into cold. Though you ſtroak a viper, or 

coax the venomous ſcorpion, the former will cer- 
tainly bite you, and the latter ſting you ; nor will 
your coaxing prevent your being hurt by them, for 
neither of them are provoked to do hurt by any 
paſſion of anger, but by their own nature. It is 
therefore to no purpoſe to ſooth the malevolent 
Gods with ſacrifices, ſince whether you offer them 
or not, they will always a& according to their own 
nature, and follow their inward diſpoſitions, which 
urge them on unavoidably. But farther, according 
« to your Syſtem, both the and the bad Gods 
«« mult ceaſe to be what they were by their own na- 
ture ; for if a divine worſhip is paid to the good, 
that they might be uſeful, and to the bad, that 
they might not hurt ; it follows from thence, that 
the benevolent Gods would do no good if they 

were not worſhipped, whereby they become bad ; 
and that the malevolent, if they were worſhipped, 
would alter their reſolution of doing harm, and 
thus they would become good. So that the matter 
is now reduced to this ; either that the former are 
not good, nor the latter bad; or, which is impoſ- 
ſible, that they are both benevolent, and malevo- 
< lent, at the ſame time.“ Though this paſſage of 
Arnobius favours the Manicheans, yet it contains an 
obſervation which muſt perplex them, and which 
overthrows their whole worſhip. For the reaſon why 
they admitted a bad — was, that they ima- 
gined the good principle could do no harm; they 
thought therefore that the other could do no good; 
ſo that their worſhip proved needleſs : the benevolent 
God would never have puniſhed their want of reli- 
gion, and they could never render the malevolent 
God propitious. Arnobius argues this objection home 
againſt the Heathens : but they might have anſwered 
him, that the fierceſt tyrants make a very great diffe- 
rence between thoſe who honour them, and thoſe who 
deſpiſe them, and that the meekeſt Kings make the 
ſame difference between thoſe who reverc them, and 
thoſe who offend them : and that it is thus we ought 
to judge of the benevolent and malevolent Gods. 1 
do not think that the ſyſtem of Zoroaſter, or that of 
the Manicheans, are liable to this objection, if a man 
would argue coherently againſt them. 


[H] The Orthodox ſeem to admit two Principles.) It 
is 
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ing to the Manicheans God is the Author of fin [7]. We ſhall alſo refute a modern Wri- 
ter, who denied that the Doctrine, which makes God the Author of ſin, leads to irreligion. 


is an opinion, which has always been admitted amon 
the Chriſtians, that the Devil is the Author of all 
the falſe religions, that it is he who urges the Here- 
ticks to dogmatize, that it is he who inſpires men 
with errors, ſuperſtitions, ſchiſmatical inclinations, 
lewdneſs, covetouſneſs, intemperance, in a word, 
who puts them upon all the crimes that are commit- 
ted in the world : that it was he who made Eve and 
her huſband loſe their innocence ; which fall be- 
came the cauſe of all the moral evil, and of all the 
miſeries to which man is ſubject. The Devil there- 
fore is the firſt principle of evil: but as he is not 
from eternity, nor uncreated, he is not the firſt bad 
principle in the ſenſe of the Manicheans. This gave 
theſe Hereticks I know not what pretence to boaſt, 
and to inſult the Orthodox. You do the benevo- 
lent God a much | cer injury, might they ſay, 
than we do, for you ſuppoſe him the cauſe and cre- 
ator of the bad Principle you E that he = 
duced him, and that whereas he might have ſtopt 
him at his firſt ſetting out on his wicked proceedings, 
yet he ſuffered him to get ſo great an Empire upon 
earth, that mankind being divided into two cities, that 
of God, and that of the Devil (75), the former has al- 
ways been very ſmall, and even for many ages ſo 
ſmall, that it had not two inhabitants, againſt the o- 
ther two millions. We are not obliged to explain 
why our bad darn is ſo wicked: for when an 
uncreated Being is ſuch or ſuch, one cannot ſay why 
it is ſuch : it is its nature: we mult of neceſſity ſtop 
there. But with regard to the qualities of a crea- 
ture, we ought to enquire into the reaſons of them, 
nor can we find them any where but in the cauſe 
that produced it. You muſt maintain then, that God 
is the cauſe of the Devil's wickedneſs ; that he pro- 
duced it himſelf ; or that he put the ſeeds of it in- 
to the ſoil he created. Now this is doing an infinite- 
ly greater injury to God, than we do, by aſſerting that 
he is not the only independent and neceſſary Be- 
ing. This makes all thoſe objections appear again, 
which we have diſplayed above, concerning the fall 
of the firſt man: it is needleſs therefore to inſiſt any 
longer upon them. We muſt humbly acknowledge, 
that all our philoſophy is put to a non-plus here, and 
that its — ought to lead us to the light of 
divine revelation, where alone we can find a firm 
ground to caſt our anchor. Obſerve that theſe Here- 
ticks made an ill uſe of thoſe paſſages of the ſcripture, 
in which the Devil is called the Prince of this world 
(76), and the God of this world (77). | 

[1] In what ſenſe one cannot ſay, that according to 
the Manicheans, God is the Author of fin.] The Ortho- 
dox ſpeak conſtantly in the ſame ſtrain, when they 
mention this; it has been the cuſtom, time out of 
mind, to ſay that to be a Manichean, and to make 
God the Author of fin, are two expreſſions, which 
ſignify one and. the ſame thing, and when one 
Chriſtian Se& charges the other with making God 
the Author of ſin, they never fail to charge them alſo 
with Manicheiſm in that reſpect. This charge is 


well grounded in one ſenſe, ſince it is true, that the 


(78) Jurieu, 
Y gement jur 
les Metbodes ri- 


gides & relachees, 


b 68, 69. 


followers of Manes acknowledge, that an eternal Be- 
ing is the cauſe of ſin. But if you turn the tables, 
you will find, that in another ſenſe they may main- 
tain, that they do not make God the Author of ſin: 
for they may aſſert, that the yoo! Principle alone de- 
ſerves the name of God, and that this great and no- 
ble name ought never to be given to the bad Prin- 
ciple ; and that conſequently, of all Syitems, theirs 
alone clears God of all imputation of evil : all the 
reſt charge him with it, as the Miniſter I have quo- 
ted above owns. *© If it be but ſuppoſed, ſays he 
« (78), that God made a ſcheme of all the events 
« that were or are to happen throughout all eternity, 
« and that he ſuffered all the evils, diſorders, and 
« crimes, which prevail in the world, to be a part of 
« his ſcheme, this is enough. No man will be per- 
« ſuaded, that ſo many crimes came accidentally, 
« and by mere chance, to be a part of the ſcheme of 
Providence: and if they were a part of it by the 
« diſpenſation of God's infinite wiſdom, let that diſ- 
penſation be called permiſſion, or will, you can 


jetted to him, and he anſwers thus. 


He 


never be able to filence inquiſitive and bold 
men; you will never clearly perceive, that this is 
conſiſtent with that hatred, and averſion which 
God otherwiſe ſhews for fin ; you will never pre- 
vent the Free-thinkers from charging Chriſtianity 
with making God the author of fin : for all men's 
common ſenſe leads them to this: namely, to be- 
lieve, that he, who could prevent the firſt man's 
fall as eaſily as he permitted it, and who opened 
all thoſe ways in which men have erred fince, 
which he could eaſily ſhut up, may be conſidered 
as the author of an evil, which he ought to have 
prevented according to his own principles, and to 
the hatred he has for ſin, and which he might 
have prevented without the leaſt trouble.” He 
ſuppoſes afterwards that the ſcientia media will be ob- 
* 'This does by no 
means remove the difficulty. For I may always 
ſay, fince it be ſo, that God foreſaw that Adam 
being placed in ſuch ſad circumſtances, would ruin 
himielf, and numberleſs millions of men, by his 
free will, and yet placed him in thoſe ſad circum- 
ſtances ; it is plain, that he is the firſt author of 
all thoſe evils. A Prince, who ſhould know for 
certain, that if he puts a man with a ſword in his 
hand amidſt a crowd of people, he will raiſe a ſe- 
dition, and occaſion a battle in which ten thouſand 
men will be killed, might be juſtly conſidered as 
the firit Author of all theſe murders. It were to 
no purpoſe for him to ſay, I did not order that 
man to uſe his ſword, I did not command him to 
raiſe a {edition : on the contrary, I forbad it him: 
I have not moved his arm to kill, nor framed his 
voice to encourage men to battle, He will always 
be anſwered, you knew very well, and with cer- 
tainty, that that man placed in ſuch circumſtances, 
would occahon all thoſe misfortunes. It was in 
your power to put him in more favourable circum- 
ſtances, which had been productive of all kinds of 
goods, I am fully pertuaded that that Prince 
would have nothing to ſay in his own defence, that 

were proper to ſuppreſs the murmurings of his peo- 

* ple. And if men will be ſincere, tney mult con- 

* feſs, that nothing can be aniwered in God's behalf, 

proper to ſatisfy our minds (79). 
even Socinus's God may be charged with being te 
author of fin . . . . (80). To conclude, I main- 
tain, that there is no ſyſtem free from difficulties, 
from St. Auguſtin's God, down to the God of Epi- 
curus, who minded nothing, or to Ariſtotle's God, 
whoſe care did not extend farther than the ipiere 
of the Moon. For as ſoon as you acknowledge a 
general providence, whoſe cares extend to every 
thing, in what manner ſoever you conceive it, the 
difficulties appear again, and when you think you 
have ſhut them out at one gate, they creep in thro? 
another,” This is ſpeaking very plain. But if 
this Miniſter had thought of the God of the M1 4- 
cheans, I mean the good principle which they called 
God by way of eminence, would not this tiave on- 
liged him not to expreſs himſelf quite ſo poſitively, 
and to acknowledge, that their Hypotheſis, at leatt, 
clears God ; for it charges the bad principle with all 
the evil? It may be of ſome ute to know how that 
Miniſter anſwered thoſe who cenſured him. e 
« find alſo among that heap of trifles, adds Mo ſicur 
Furien (81), an obſervation upon what I have aſſert- 
« ed ſomewhere, that whatever method be followed it 
„ will never be able to remove all the difficulties, 
« which thc objections of the prophane raite in our 
„ minds, with regard to God's providence concernin 

ſin. If theſe Gentiemen know of a method whic 

perfectly clears up all theſe diitculties, we ſhall be 
obliged to them, if they will acquaint us with it.” 

You are in the wrong, will ſome ſay to me, to 
acknowledge that the ſyſtem of the Manicheans 
clears God : for if they pretend that he made an 
agreement with the bad principle, as you aſſerted 
above (82), he conſented to the introduction of evil, 
he engaged himſelf by articles to ſuffer it, and he 
wild potitively, that all the crimes and all the miſ- 
fortunes of mankind be produced. This is an hea- 
4 vier 
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Laitly, (79) Ibid. p. 72. 


(80) Ibid. p. 73. 


(81) Jurieu, 2 
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He has even aſſerted that that doctrine exalts God to the higheſt degree of greatneſs, that 
can be imagined. The antient Fathers knew very well that the queſtion concerning the 


vier charge againſt him, than if it were ſaid, with 
the Socinians, that he did not know, whether the 
free creature would fin or not: and that if he re. 
ſolved to run the riſk of it, it was becauſe he had 
great hopes that the knowledge his creature enjoyed, 
together with his threatnings, would prevent it from 
doing evil. I do not think that a Manichean would 
be much puzzled by that difficulty. For in the firſt 
lace, he might ſay, that God made that agreement, 
— otherwiſe it would never have been in his 
power to do the creature any good There is then a 
very great difference between Manicheiſm and Soci- 
nianiſm. The Socinian owns, that though God could 
eaſily prevent man's being guilty and miſerable, yet 
he ſuflered him to fall both into fin and into miſery. 
But the Manichean ſuppoſes that he conſented to that 
fall, only out of a mere neceſſity, and to avoid a 
greater evil. In the ſecond place one _— deny 
that God ever made an agreement with the ad prin- 
ciple, and aſſert, that with all his ſtrength he does 
continually and without end oppoſe the fin and the 
miſery of the creature, with a defign to make it per- 
fectly holy, and perfectly content; but that the bad 
principle, exerting alſo on his part all his power with 
a quite contrary deſign, there ariſes from this con- 
tinual ſtrife, that mixture of good and evil which 
we obſerve in this world; juſt as the action and re- 
action of cold and heat produce a mixed quality. 
Apply to this what the ſchoolmen teach of the nature 
of thoſe mixed bodies, which ariſe from the ſtrife 
of the elements. I am ſenſible that both theſe ex- 
poſitions open a frightful abyſs of difficulties before 
us : but the queſtion here is only whether or not that 
ee clears God. Now theſe wretched Here- 
ticks pretend, that any difficulty whatſoever is trifling 
in compariſon to that which ariſes from making 
God the Author of fin : and it is certain that all the 
Chriſtians abhor the thought of owning him the 

cauſe of it. 
WuzTnzrx or The Jeſuits maintain (83), it avere better to be an 
3 uw ine Atheiſt, and to acknowledge no God, than to pay a Di- 
God the Abeheo, Vine worſhip to a nature, which forbids man to do 
of fin, would evil, and yet makes him commit it, and then pu- 
lead men to A» niſhes him for it. They aſſert, that the God of Epi- 
theiſm. curus is more innocent, and if one may ſay ſo, more a God, 
than ſuch a one would be. And when the Marcio- 
(33) Father Mo nites and the Manicheans took it into their heads to ima- 
Dale 3 as gine a ſecond God, whom they ſuppoſed the author of all 
& Adam CA vil, they worſhipped another, who beſtowed all manner 
Cortibi, part 2. of good. Whereas yours, ſay the Jeſuits of the Re- 
chap. 1. p. 2, 3. formed, 7s worſe than men. They, on whom theſe 
imputations are laid, do not explode thoſe conſe- 
quences ; they explode only the principle, from which 
they are inferred : they aſſert only that one cannot 
without the moſt notorious calumny charge them 
(84) see the With making God the author of ſin (84). The Jeſuits 
ſame Monſieur pretend that Calvin's Doctrine with regard to Pre- 
Daille, through- deſtination is attended with ſuch conſequences as en- 
out that charter. 25e deſtroys the notion ace ought to hawe of God, and 
(85) Maimbourg, leads afterwards direetly to Atheiſm (85). The Mi- 
Hi. du Calui- niſter, who anſwered Monſieur Maimbourg, convict- 
1 880 1 8 ed him of giving an unfair account of Calvin's Doc- 
allo p. 56. trine. He ought to have ſtopt there: for when he 
pretends that Monfieur Maimbourg drew a falſe con- 
ſequence from the Doctrine with which he had charg- 
(86) Juriev ed Calvin, he argues moſt wretchedly. Let the reader 
Apologie peur les judge of it (56). Beſides this, I maintain, that his 
Reformateurs, Conſequence is wrong, and that there is nothing more ab- 
part 1. chap. 19+ ſurd, and liſi theological, than the inference which the 
p. 245, 246. Sieur Maimbourg pretends tn draw from the dbetrine of 
33 theſe Divines : namely, that it entirely deſtroys the 
notion we 'ought to have of God, and leads after- 
wards to Atheiſm. Vas there any thing ſaid more 
rafhly ? Let us ſuppoſe the worſt. If that doftrine de- 
ſtroys the notion we ought to have of God, 17 75s be- 
cauſe it repreſents to us a God, cruel, unjuſt, chaſtifing 
and puniſhing innocent creatures with everlaſting tor- 
ments. And this is exattly what the Sieur Maimbourg 
means, namely, that this deſtroys the notion of God, be- 
cauſe in the notion of God are contained the ideas of the 
attributes of goodneſs, juſtice, and equity. But in good 
conſcience, does that doctrine-lead to Atheiſm, which re- 


* 


origm 


preſents God to us under the notion of a cruel Being, of a 
tyrant, who exerts his right with an exceſſive ſeve- 
rity? .. .. It is a fooliſh imagination to aſſert, that a 
Doctrine leads to Atheiſm, which ſippoſes that God is 
concerned in every thing (87), which makes him to be the (87) And vet 
cauſe of all things, which makes him be himſelf the ulti- Spinoaiſm, 
mate end of all his own actions, which exalts him above Mhich ſuppoſes 
the creatures, ſo as that he may deal with them accord- —_— —_ . 
ing to ſuch rules as ſeem even unjuſt to the ſenſe of the isa mop eesti. 
fleſh. That opinion of the Supralapſarians is ſo far from ble Atheiſm, 
leading to Atheiſm, that on the contrary it extolls the 
Deity to the higheſt degree of grandeur and exaltation that 
can be imagined. For it does ſo humble the creature be- 
fore the Creator, that according to this ſiſlem the Creator 
is not bound to the creature by any laws whatſoever, but 
may diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes, and make it ſubſervient to 
his own glory by ſuch means as he thinks proper, and the 
creature as not the leaſt right to contradidt him. 

This is really the moſt monſtrous doctrine, and the 
moſt abſurd paradox, that was ever aſſerted in Divi- 
nity ; and I am very much miſtaken if any celebrated 
Divine ever ſaid ſuch a thing. Men have turned them- 
ſelves all ways imaginable, in order to explain God's 
influence over the actions of ſinners: they have 
adhered to the hypotheſis of an abſolute Predeſtination, 
when they thought it was not inconſiſtent with God's 
holineſs : but they exploded it as ſoon as they 
imagined it affected it in the leaſt. They who did 
not perceive that free will is inconſiſtent with a phy- 
fical predetermination, have conſtantly taught that 
predetermination : hut they who imagined it was in- 
conſiſtent with free will, have exploded it, and ad- 
mitted only a concomitant and indetermining concur- 
rence. They who imagined that all kind ot concur- 
rence is inconſiſtent with the creature's liberty, ſup- „g D 
poſed it the only cauſe of its own actions (88). No- 8 J 1 
thing determined them to ſuppoſe it, but the thought, ſeveral other f- 
that all the decrees, by which God would concern mous Divines 
himſelf in the operations of our will, would render {"ppoſe it. See a 
events neceſſary, ſo that our wicked actions would be Ling A ow 
no leſs an effect of God's will than of the creatures an abridgment if 
(89). They did not find their account in maintain- which is inſert- 
ing that fin is no being, that it is a mere privation, a ed in Monſizur 
mere nothing, which has no efficient but only a def- _ 1 1 
cient (go) cauſe. Laſtly, men have been brought to in hes —_ 
maintain, that God cannot foreſee the free actions of g 4 
the creature. Why ſo many ſuppoſitions ? What has (39) See the 
been the meaſure and rule of all theſe proceedings ? a Hy 3 
It was the deſire of clearing God: men underſtood Dole, intitles, 
moſt evidently, that the whole of religion is concerned D/ſpuratio qua- 
in this queſtion ; and that if it were once taught that T art demads 
God is the author of fin, it would unavoidably lead 8 
men to Atheiſm. And indeed all the Chriſtian Sects, re, 
which are charged by their adverſaries with teaching a&#us liberos ordi- 
that doctrine, clear themſelves from it as from an #5 natural, 
horrid blaſphemy and an execrable impiety, and f/m wer» a 
complain of being moſt wickedly flandered. And 8388 
yet we have here a Miniſter, who comes and tells us um & 2/ircorum 
very gravely, that it is a doctrine, which exto/s the ſcientiæ mediæ 
Deity: to the higheſt degree of grandeur and exaltation weder ner um api. 
that can be imagined. Such is the commendation he | SME. 
does not ſcruple to give to a doctrine, which repreſents ed at 3 
to us a God, cruel, unjuſt, chaſtiſing and puniſhing i x O- the year 1634, 
CENT creatures with everlaſling torments, He calls in 40, 
our conſcience to witneſs whether the notion of a ty- 
rant God leads us to Atheiſm. And ſuppoſing the (ho). Jos again 
worſt, that is to ſay, ſuppoſing that Maimbourg was eu. Papin's E 
in the right to aſſert, that according to Calvin, God ſais de Theolegie, 
created moſt men with a defign to damn them, not becauſe inthe Treatite 
they deſerved it by their crimes, but becauſe ſuch was his againſt Phyſical 
will and pleaſure, and that he foreſaw their damnation Ang ET 
only becauſe he had decreed it, before he foreſaw their (g1) Jurieu, 
crimes (91); ſuppoſing, 1 ſay, that Maimbourg Sheltie pour le 
charges Calvin very jultly with afferting that they 3m pat (+ 
who ſuffer the torments of hell are gail creatures - 19: 0:28 
(92), and conſequently that God is the author of their (92) Ibid. p. 246. 
fins, Monſieur Jurieu cannot bear that Maimbourg 
ſhould infer from thence, Therefore Calvin's dbctrine 
deftroys the notion abe ought to have of God, and leads af 
terwards diretly to Libeifm. He does not pretend 
only, that there never was any thing more raſh and in- 
conſiderate than that inference (93); he ſtyles it, a (93) Ibidem. 


3 fooliſh 


mum bella, pug- and 


cap. 16. 


. thor of his fin, 


Ibid. volſh thought (94), a piece of ignorance (95), and he 
a bid. p. 247. 3 that it — 9 a dnt Philo- 
* pher, and a pitiful Divine (96), and that there is no- 
(96) Ibid. thing more abjurd, and leſi theological than fuch an in- 

Ibid. p 243. ference (99). The fault which Ovid is charged with 
er is alſo a very great one in controverſies, Neſcire quod 
(oe) Scaurus bene celſit, relinquere : neſcire definere (98), 1. e. Not 
apud Senecam, © to know how to leave off after a good ſucceſs ; 
Cam 28% d not to know how to end.” That Miniſter had 


OO Pete very well cleared the Supralapſarians, by expoſing 
the unjuſt imputations laid upon them, and by de- 
claring that they diſown the conſequence, they are 
charged with, of —_ God the author of fin. 

(%) Jurieu, (909). After that ſtroke he ſhould have retired from the 


Apol. pour la Re- field of battle, and not have been ſo inconſiderate, 
format. p. 244, as to aſſert, that though they ſhould ſuppoſe God 
$45 cruel, unjuſt, chaſtiſing and puniſhing innocent creatures 
' avith everlaſting torments, that is to ſay, that though 
they ſhould make God the author of ſin, and never- 
theleſs a ſevere judge, who puniſhed that fin in a 
rſon who was not guilty of it, yet they would not 
fend men to Atheiſm; but on the contrary, they 
would extoll the Deity to the higheſt degree of 
glory that can be conceived. Why then, muſt we 
aſk him, do all the Chriſtian Sects avoid, as the moſt 
dangerous rock in Divinity, the confeſſing that God 
is the author of ſin ? Whence comes it that the bare 
notion of ſuch a doctrine ſtrikes us with horror? It 
muſt be acknowledged that ſome men are very hap- 


(100) See 8 y. If any other Miniſter had aſſerted ſuch things, 
en his readers would have taken offence at them, and he 


ap. 19, Pp. 246, would have been obliged to retract them as impious : 
— Fes: and yet I am ds. the only perſon who took no- 
tice of ſo ſtrange a doctrine. 
| But after all, ſays he (100), the more God is ſup- 
p: yp — poſed to be concerned in every thing, the more he is 
22 ipſa ſuppoſed to exiſt, and to be powerful: it is therefore 
ſuavitate n«cue= arguing very falſely, to ſay, God is the author of fin, 
runt, qui & ira therefore there is no Gd: it is therefore falſe that this 
1 can lead to Atheiſm. A moſt wretched evaſion. 
—— Deos, At that rate the antient Poets, who aſcribed to ju- 
ficeruntque ut e- piter and to the other Gods all manner of fins (101), 
particularly that of making men commut evil 
4s: (102), though without ſaying that the ſame God, 
ho — diſ- who urged them to it, punithed them for it, would 
fidia, diſcardias, not have aſſerted things capable to deſtroy the na- 
33 
Zn ene turn Atheilts, erve 
—— between committing a crime one's ſelf when one has 
tid /ibidines, a- proper inſtruments for it, and committing them by 
dulteyia, wincula, another's inſtruments. It is 2 to any reaſonable 
cum bumane ge= man, that God is a Being infinitely perfect, and that 
nere concubirus, of all his perfections none belong more eſſentially to 
— pho him than goodneſs, holineſs, and juſtice. The moment 
aur. Cicero, lib. you deprive him of theſe perfections, to aſcribe to 
3. de Nat, Peer. him thoſe of a Legiſlator, who forbids man to fin, 
and yet drives him to ys _ then puniſhes nr 
(102) See the Eternally for it, you make of him a nature, whic 
rem. Cl of the can by no means be truſted, a deceitful, malignant, 
art, LrALE- — ad cruel nature, which 1s no longer an object 
US, and the of religion. To what purpoſe would it be to wor- 
nd T7 (X] 4 ſhip it, and to endeavour to be virtuous ? This there- 
article HE. E- _ is the way WB e- 5 fear * hrs 
NA, inſpires us with, muſt be mixed with love, hope, 
and great veneration. When we fear a Being only 


(101) Nec mul- 


nas, prælia, vul- 


, (103) Obſerve, becauſe he has the power and the will to hurt us, 
that if it be main- 


tained, the and exerts that power moſt cruelly and unmercifully, 
ee Heh i, We cannot but hate and deteſt him: this is not a re- 
that man is the ligious worſhip. Is it not expoſing religion to the 
only cauſe or au- railleries of the prophane, thus to repreſent God as a 
© Being, who makes laws againſt ſin, which he him- 
che, into ſelf cauſes to be tranſgreſſed, that he might have a 
y make be- > E 
tween God, con- pretence to puniſh (103.) That nature ill not indeed 
fidered as a law- be deprived of its being, as long as it is ſuppoſed to 
&'2er, and 38 the be the author of fin: for any cauſe mult of neceſſity 
mm, mien Exiſt, whilſt it acts: but it will be ſuppoſed to be 
bod, notwith- nothing but the univerſe, or the God of the Spino- 
ſtanding what Ziſts, a nature which exiſts and acts neceſſarily, with- 
Pufendorf ob- out being ſenſible of what it does, and which is in- 


4 h. ye, F won only becauſe the thoughts of the creatures 


US ect! " . © 
ale divinus, are ſo many modifications of it. 


Ce. There is another ching to cenſure in the doctrine 
Vol. VIII. 


P A U 


origin of evil is extremely perplexed Xx J. They could not ſolve it by the Hypotheſis of 
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the 


uliar to that Miniſter, That opinion of the Supra- 
p cage ſays he (104), is ſo far from leading to (104) Jurieu, 
t 


heiſm, that on the contrary it extoll the Deity to the 
higheſt degree of grandeur and exaltation, that can be 
imagined. For it does ſo humble the creature before the 
Creator, that according to this em, the Creator is not 
bound to the en any laws whatſoever, but may 
diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes, and make it ſubſervient ta his 
own glory by ſuch means as he thinks proper; and the 
creature has not the leaft right to contradi# him. This 
doct᷑rine is otherwiſe ſubje& to many inconveniencies, I 
own it, it abounds with difficulties, which cannot be well 
foboed ; it has ſomething harſh and cruel in it, aubich 
ſhocks us. W, herefore St. Auguſtin's Hypotheſis is doubtleſs 
preferable to it. What a ſtrange doctrine have we 
here ! What ! a Profeſſor of Divinity dares to aſſert, 
that there are ſyſtems unqueſtionably preferable to 
that, which extolls the Deity to the higheſt degree of 
grandeur and exaltation that can be conceived ? Is it not 
certain that all our thoughts muſt aim, not only at the 
glory of God, but alſo at his greateſt glory? Muſt 
not our opinions and our actions tend ad majorem Dei 
gloriam ? This muſt not be the motto of a particular 
company, but of all corporations, of all ſocieties, 
and even of all private perſons, of each individual. 
So that a Divine, who on the one hand confeſſes, 
that the ſyſtem of the Supralapſarians tends to the 
greateſt glory of God, — promotes it better than 
any other Hypotheſis, and who aſſerts on the other 
hand, that Sr. Auguſtin's Hypotheſis is doubtleſs prefer- 
able, is guilty of a prophane and blaſphemous 
thought. This prophanation cannot be excuſed by 
conſidering, that the Supralapſarian ſyſtem abounds 
with ſhocking difficulties; for a few difficulties, more 
or leſs, do not make it lawful to prefer the leſſer 
glory of God to the greater, and to place the ſove- 
reign Being in an inferior degree of grandeur and ex- 
altation. If St. Auguſtin's ſyſtem were eaſy and 
ſmooth, we ſhould not ſo much wonder at the author's 
bad taſte ; but he owns himſelf, that he meets with 
unqueſtionable difficulties in it, and that though rea- 
dy to fink under the load he keeps to that iyſtem, 
only becauſe the remiſs methods cannot extricate him 


Apolagis pour la 
eformat. part r. 
Chap. 19+ p. 246. 


(105). For the ſame reaſon he ſhould be a Supra- (105) See above, 


laplarian : for if the ſuppoſition of the Jeſuits do 
not remove the difficulties of St. Augultin's ſyſtem, 
it is plain alſo, that that Father's Hypotheſis does not 
move the ſhocking difficulties of the Supralapſarian, 
ſcheme. All things being duly weighed and conſider- 
ed, it is found upon the 2 that the Supralapſarians 
and they who are called I»fralap/ſarians, do after all 
hold the ſame ſyſtem ; they cannot hurt each other 
much ; the arguments ad hominem and the retortions 
extricate them out of every objection. You have 
here in a few words the character of that Doctor: 
there is no accuracy in his cenſures ; no connection in 
his doctrines; all abounds with incoherencies ; in- 
conſiſtencies and flat contradiQtions run through all 
his works. They who will be at the pains to exa- 
mine them with attention, will meet every moment 
with matter for ſuch a cenſure as this is. 

Let us infer from all this, that a Manichean, who 
will make an advantage of the great application 
with which the Divines endeavour to invent ſyſtems 
which may clear God, and of their reſolution never 
to acknowledge that they make God the author of 
ſin, will always maintain boldly and with confidence, 
that that rock is more terrible than any other. Con- 
ſider well what has been objected to Chryſippus, 
who aſſerted (106), it is not without deſign that there 
are ſome uſeleſs, hurtful, and miſerable 2 Tf it 
be jo, replied Plutarch (107), what is Jupiter? J 
mean Chryfippus's Fupiter, if he 2 a thing, which 
is not of itſelf, nor uſeleſs. For wice, according to 
Chryſippus s opinion, would not be to blame; and on the 
contrary, TFupiter «would be to blame, if he made vice to 
no purpoſe, or if he puniſhed it, having made it for ſome 
purpoſe. | 

[K] The. . Fathers were not ignorant that the gueſti- 
on concerning the origin of evil is extremely perplexed.) 
One paſſage only from Origen, will be inſtead of all 


quotation (31). 


(106) Plut. de 
Stoicor, Repugn. 
p- 1051. 


( 107) Hate vue 
o Zeus, dia d 


To TT, 
wah Tpty ucts 
{ants ct” aurtg, 
unte Nfg 71 
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yap Katia ua- 
rc ry Raullg 
£51 x2TEa Toy o£ 
CTY 26 oy* 
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Tec i d Yprogy 
£726 TW Keaxicy 
747 Anke, wits 
TNT uh Aye 
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Rualis eft Fupie 
ter (de Chryj; 
loquer ) rem pu- 
nens negue ultrg 
neque inutiliter 
faftam ? nam 
Cb Vippi ratio 
efficit vitia omni 
no culpanda nn 
Joe 13 fecit vitia, 
gue nibil pro- 
daſent : ive fs 
nit, cum feciffet 
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the Platoniſts, which after all is only a branch of the Manichean ſyſtem [LI, fince they 
admitted two principles : the Fathers were therefore obliged to have recourſe to the privi- 
leges of man's free will: but the more one reflects on that method of ſolving the diffi- 
culty, the more one finds, that our natural reaſon and philoſophy furniſn us only where- 


rere way is drYyGroG ierkow; dun, de Nανẽꝗ lei 
Tj Sr, yy, is YT; g 9 THY xexwy Hax Nun & eis, 
i.e. If there be any difficult queſtion, it is certain- 
*« ly that of the origin of evil (108).” 
III The Hypotheſis of the Platanifts, which after all 
FL ony a branch of the Manichee Syſtem.) I ſhall conſider 
this hypotheſis here, only as it has been explained 
Maximus Tyrius, in his treatiſe on the the queſtion, 
Vence come Evil, fince God is the Author of all 
(109) Ts #47 74 ,1,, is Good (109 ? This Author ſuppoſes, that in or- 
nn od, > k he cauſe of the good things which are 
1 Du 74 xaxs, der to Know the ca 8 
Cum Deus bma in this world, there is no occaſion to conſult the Ora- 
faciat, unde ſint cle, fince it is plain enough that they come from 
mala. Lie oh the God, and that * evils cannot deſcend from Heaven, 
2 ” where there are no envious natures (110) 3 but that 
25th Diſſerta= in order to know whence the evils come, it is neceſſa- 
tion. ry to go to the Soothſayers, that is to ſay, to conſult 
Jupiter, Apollo, or ſuch other Deity, who propheſies, 
Sh Bogs 74? and takes care of the things of this world. He reckons 
4 hand; up afterwards the miſeries to which our body is ſub- 
ons 929 . jet, whence he infers (111), that man is the moſt un- 


Dey 78 (Sce here fortunate of all the living creatures. 
under quotation 


(118) Ke ga- 
Tai Non enim e 
cœlo me hercules, 
non e cœlo. Exu- 


lat enim illicin= He conſiders next, the numberleſs evils which perſe- 
widia. Maxim. 


Tyrius, Daher. cute our ſoul ; and he pretends, that the anſwer of 

tatione 25, p. m. the fatidick Gods, who have been conſulted, is, that 

253. men are very much in the wrong, to charge God 

(121) lien, ibs with being the cauſe of their misfortunes, fince they 

p- 23 themſelves are the Authors of them, by their own 
fault. He quotes two lines of Homer to repreſent 

(112) Idem, ib. this (112). TIA, &r mp; rad ra dreαενj,-tc 6 Ziv, & 6 
Andanev, i rig GANG (arrixes Sig; xSTupuy T6 de- 
arts j“. 


(108) Oripines 
contra Celſum, 


lib. 4. p+ 207. 


Os drehen Y,,Ev2 Ib d,, 
Nil nutrit tellus homine infelicius uno. 


EZ dH yy op Pact , tupurrts. d d x) auro 
Tou ara59yannow umi, per & 22 


uid quæſo ad iſta aut Jupiter, aut Apollo reſpondebit, 
aut alius fatidicus Deus? Audiamus quid eorum interpres 
dicat : 


Aſſcrilunt ſuperis homines mala, cum tamen ipſi 


„ The full ſenſe Criminibus propriis fibi talia damna crearint *. 


of this patlage is 
one I be- Heaven and Earth, continues he, are two different 
fore it. places. There are no evils in heaven, and upon 
earth there is a mixture of evils and goods; but in 
ſuch a manner, that the goods come from heaven, and 
the evils ariſe from a depravation natural to the earth, 
which depravation is of two kinds, the one conſiſting 
in the properties of matter, the other in the ſoul's 
free-will: 1 r (ue! dd, inigpura ix Tis dr igag . TH 
d RA, it ayreQvg; wor 9npias dvigura. dr d avrn, 
y (is van; -, „ d, Yoxns theris. Ita ut bona qui- 
+ Theſe words dem & ch veniant : mala vero (ex naturali deprava- 
are left out in my ſiune terre inſuda +) improbitas vero ea duplex; aut 
edition of Mr. eim corrupta materia effectio eft, aut anime licentia (113). 


Ros pg As to the firſt kind of theſe depravations, he ob- 
mae 171 : o ſerves, that matter muſt be conſidered as a ſubje& on 
i 1 0 


which a good Artificer works: all the beauties it 
(113) Idem, ib. acquires muſt be aſcribed to art: but as there are 
3 works upon earth, which are not as they ſhould be, 
theſe itregularities muſt not be imputed to the Arti- 
ficer . for his intention never deviates from the rules 
of his art, no more than a Legiſlator's intention 
does from the rules of juſtice; it mult even be re- 
membered, that the divine intelligence does more 
happily hit its ſcope, than human art does. He 
makes uſe afterwards of a compariſon ; which is, 
that in Mechanicks there are ſome things which are 
the chief object of the art, and are directly _ 
at, and others which are not an effe& of the art, but 
only conſequences following from. the modifications 
of matter. Such are the ſparks of fire which fly 


about, when a piece of hot 1ron is beating upon the 
anvil. They are no part of the Smith's deſign, but 
only accidental contequerices, which ariſe from the 


withal 


Smith's action, without his aiming at them, and 
which are annexed to the properties of iron. Thus 
we muſt alſo hold, that the evils we obſerve upon 
earth, are not the work of the divine art ; the Arti- 
ficer aims firſt and directly at the conſtruction of the 
world; but it happens that theſe evils emanate ne- 
ceſſarily from his work. The Author adds an ob- 
ſervation, which is not very well connected with 
this. He aſſerts, that the Artificer gives the name of 
Conſervation of the World to thoſe evils we complain 
of, and which we ſtyle ruins and devaſtations. He 
pretends, that the architect of this world, deſigns the 
preſervation of the whole, and that for the good of 
the whole, it is neceſſary the parts ſhould be afflic- 
ted. Tadre 6 Tixrirn; xa owlniar T5 GAs" war A 
aur Tu d To d Hie dardyxy xaxec3u viig 75 dN. 
Ea conſummationem * totius vocat opifex. Quia totum 
refpicit, cujus cauſa neceſſe eft corrumpi partes (114). 
Plagues, inundations, earth-quakes, the fires of Mount 
Etna, do damage to ſome parts of the whole, and 
ſerve to produce tome others : for, as Heraclitus ob- 
ſerved, theſe live by the death of thoſe, and thoſe 
die by the life of theſe. 'The death of the earth 
makes the fire live, that of the fire makes the air 
live, that of the air makes the water live, and that 
of water makes the earth live (115). Why then, 
might one have aſked Maximus Tyrius, did you aſ- 
ſert, that the natural evils of mankind, were not de- 
ſigned by God, nor an effect of his art? If they be 
ſo neceſſary for the preſervation of the whole, and 
if the Artificer deſigns the preſervation of the whole, 
mult he not deſign thoſe evils alſo ? Notwithſtand- 
ing this objection, we may aſſert, that according to 
this Philoſopher's ſyſtem, the plagues, famines, and 
other misfortunes of mankind, are involuntary, with 
regard to God, and that they came into his work 
only as unavoidable conſequences of the diſpoſitions 
of matter (116). Let us ſee what he teaches, with 
regard to the other kind of depravation, namely, moral 
evil. He aſſerts (117), that the power of the ſoul 
is the matter and nurſe of that kind of evil; and 
that as it was neceſſary to make an earth, which 
might produce plants and animals, and contain the 
evils within its bowels, it was there that the evils be- 
ing driven from heaven were lodged ; that the ani- 
mals were divided into two kinds, namely of beaſts, 
and men ; that it was neceſſary men ſhould ex- 
cel the beaſts, and yet be inferior to God: that 
this inferiority does not conſiſt in their being mor- 
tal, for their death is only the beginning of another 
and an everlaſting life ; that God, in order to make 
them inferior to the divine Nature (118), invented 
this: he placed the ſoul to a mortal body, as a 
coach-man on a coach-box, gave her the reins into 
her hands, and ſuffered her to drive wherever ſhe 
pleaſed. He put it in her power to drive that cha- 
riot according to the rules of art, or againſt thoſe 
rules. She directs it, and reſtrains the impetuoſity of 
the horſes. But theſe are perfectly ignorant of all 
the rules; they turn ſome one way, ſome another; 
theſe towards. intemperance, others towards inconſi- 
deration and folly ; ſome are dull and lazy: ſo that 
the chariot being carried up and down, the driver is 
diſturbed, and ſuffering himſelf to be overcome, he 
runs to the proce where the moſt unruly horſe carries 
him. He abandons himſelf to intemperance, and to 
incontinence, if the ſtrongeſt horſe turns that way, 
and ſo on. Such is this Platonick Philoſopher's whole 
ſolution. 

It is defective in two reſpects: for in the firſt place 
he acknowledges two Principles, God, and Matter ; 
the former 1 very good, but who cannot entire- 
ly reform the depravation of the other (119). That 
natural, and abſolutely incorrigible depravation is 
the ſpring of natural evils, and the occaſion of mo- 
ral evil: it gives the human body ſo ſtrong an incli- 
nation for vices and crimes, that the ſoul is carried 
away to them, as it were by unruly horſes, who run 
away with their rider. In the ſecond place, Maxi- 
mus Tyrius does not clear God's infinite goodneſs, nor 


his 


Or rather, C:n- 
ſervationem, 


(114) Maximus 
Tyrius, Differ- 
tatione 2 5. p. m. 
257. 


(175) Con- 
cerning this 
Doctrine of He- 
raclitus, ſee Dz. 
nie! Heinſius's 
Notes in Maxi- 
mum Tyrium, 
110. and above, 
quotation (160) 
of the article 
OVID, where 
that Poet make 
Pythagoras teach 
the ſame Doc- 
trine. 


(1 16) See a 
thought like this 
in the remark 
LT] of the art, 
CHRYSIP- 
PUS. 


(119) Maxim, 
Tyrius, Diſſer- 
tatione 2 $+ Ps 
257. 


(118) This is ab- 
ſurd and impious, 
and does not agree 
with what the 
Author aflerted 
above, quotation 
(110), that there 
is no envy in hea- 
ven. Obſerve, 
that according to 
Heinfius's conjec- 
ture, Seis mult 
be joined with 
Xop8 in this pal 
lages 


(119) Compate 
this with Juſtus 
Lipſius's words 
tranſcribed above, 
in the quotation 
(59) of the art 
CAHRYSIP- 
PUS, and in 
quotation (194, 
of the article 
EPICURUS. | 
See alſo the qu?” 
tation (167) 0 
that article. 


{1:.0) See 2Ifo the 
now rt Ref ions, 
fet down in ire 
art. ORIGEN, 


(121) That is to 
ſay, without con- 
ſulting the ſcrip- 
ture, but only 
our philoſophical 
ideas. 
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withal to tye and bind that Gordian knot faſter and faſter [A]. A learned man pretends 
that the Pythagoreans gave riſe to that difficult queſtion. They would find in every 
thing the ſuperlative : that is to ſay that by their interrogations they aimed at the know- 
ledge of what is raiſed to the higheſt degree in every ſpecies. They aſked, for inſtance, 
what is the ſtrongeſt thing in the world, the moſt antient, the moſt common, the moſt 


his infinite holineſs. And a kind virtuous father would 
never ſuffer his children to ride unruly horſes, nor 
would he ever ſend them to the army, if he fore- 
ſaw with certainty, or only if he judged with a great 
probability, that notwithitanding all their kill, they 
would fall from their horſes, and be killed by the 
fall, and that notwithſtanding their good education, 
they would be ſo corrupted in the army, as to become 
the moſt infamous of all men. In a word, that hy- 
heſis ſets bounds to God's power, and leaves all 
is other attributes open to the Manichean objecti- 
ons : ſo that it is liable to all the difficulties of the 
Chriſtian Syſtem concerning free-will, without having 
the conveniencies of it. 

J The more one reflefts . . . the more one finds 
that cur natural reaſon . . . . furniſhes us only where- 
ewithal to tye . . . that Gordian knot faſter.) I found it 
by experience, when I read this article over again, 
to prepare it for a ſecond edition. 'There aroſe new 
reflections in my mind, which I had not made be- 
fore (120), and which convince me again, and more 
ſtrongly than ever, that the beſt anſwer which can 
naturally (121) be made to the queſtion, Why did God 
ſuffer man to fin ? is to ſay, I do not know; I believe 
only that he had reaſons for it, becoming his infinite wiſ- 
dom, but which are inconceivable to me. By ſuch an 
anſwer, you will ſtop ſhort the moſt obſtinate diſpu- 
ters; for if they pretend to continue arguing, you 
will let them talk alone, and they will ſoon hold 
their tongue. If you entered the liſt with them, if 
you pretended to maintain, that the ſacred and invio- 
lable privileges of free-will were the true reaſon 
which moved God to ſuffer men to ſin, you would 
be obliged to ſolve the objections they ſhould urge 
againſt you; and I do not know how you could ac- 
quit yourſelves of the taſk : for after all, they might 
object to you two things, which to our reaſon ſeem 
evident. 

I. The firſt is, that God having given Being to 
his creatures by an effect of his goodneſs, he ought 
alſo, in the character of a benevolent cauſe, to have 
beſtowed upon them all the perfections proper to 
each reſpective ſpecies. Wheretore it muſt be ſaid 
that he ſhewed more love to thoſe who received the 
moſt excellent, than to thoſe who received leſs ex- 
cellent proprieties from him. It was therefore from 
a moſt particular goodneſs, that he beitowed free-will 
on men, fince that property places them above all 


the other Beings which are upon earth. Now it 


cannot be conceived that a benevolent nature ſhould 
make a diſtinguiſhing preſent, without deſigning to 
promote thereby more effectually the happineſs of 
thoſe, to whom the preſent is made, and therefore he 


muſt ſee that they receive benefit from it, and prevent 


them, if poſſible, from turning that preſent to their 
own ruin and deſolation. If there be no other me- 
thod to prevent it but by taking the preſent back, 
it muſt be taken back; for the character of a pa- 
tron and a benefactor is much better kept up thereby, 
than by any other means: this is not changing with 
regard to the Douce; it is preſerving without the 
leaſt variation the ſame kindneſs to him, with which 
the preſent was made him at firſt. The ſame good- 
neſs, which engages one to give a thing, which is 
judged proper to make thoſe happy who enjoy it, 
obliges to take it back, the moment it 1s obſerved it 
makes them unfortunate : and 1f one had time and 
the neceſſary power, one would not wait to take the 
preſent back, till it had really proved the cauſe of 
ſome misfortune, one would take it back before it 
had been detrimental. 'This is what we find by our 
ideas of order, and by the notions from which we 
judge of the natwe and eſſential characters of good- 
nels, in whatſoever ſubject it reſides, whether in the 
Creator, or the creature, in a father, a maſter, a 
King, Sc. Whence ariſes the fubject matter of this 
dilemma ? God beſtowed free-will on men, either 
through an effect of his goodneſs, or without any 
goodneſs at all. You cannot ſay, it was without 


true ? 


any goodneſs : you will ſay therefore, it was with a 
great deal of goodneſs : but it follows from thence 
unavoidably, that he ought to have deprived them 
of it at any rate, rather than wait till it proved the 
occaſion of their eternil damnation by the production 
of fin, a monſter which from his very eſſence he 
abhors. And if he had the patience to leave them 
ſo fatal a preſent, till the evil happened, it is a ſign, 
either that his goodneſs was altered, even before they 
left the good road, which you will not dare to ac- 
knowledge ; or that free-will was not given them out 
of kindneſs, which is againſt the ſuppoſition granted 
in the dilemma above. 
There are ſome regards of a ſtrict obligation ; one 
ought not to neglect them but in caſes of neceſſity : 
but when ſuch caſes happen, all thoſe regards muſt 
be overlooked. A ſon, who ſhould ſee his father rea- 
dy to throw himſelf out of the window, either ina fit 
of madneſs, or in a moſt violent grief, would do 
very well to chain him down, if he could not other- 
wile prevent the miſchief. If a Queen fell into the 
water, the firſt footman who could get her out again, 
by taking her round the waſte, or pulling her by the 
hair (122), though he ſhould tear above half of (122) Thu: Ouecn 
it off her head, would do very well: ſhe would Chriſtira, who 
by no means complain of his want of reſpect for her. 1 
Could a man give a more vain and ridiculous excuſe „ns ect cut 2 
for his ſuffering a Lady well dreſſed to fall into a pre- I th:nk St. A- 
cipice, than ſaying, that to prevent it he had been mant inſerted 
4 to tumble her ribbons, REAP head-clothes ? = 3 
n ſuch occaſions it is a kindneſs to force people, % 37, mu. 
and make them ſuffer violence; and — — — nd oa 
were to be ſnatched againſt their will out of the jaws 
of death, -it were a kindneſs to do it, even though 
one ſhould be in danger of putting one of their mem- 
bers out of joint. They will be the firſt that will 
thank you, when their paſſion will be cooled. The 
maxim, that to ſave a man who is determined to pe- 
riſh, is the ſame thing as to kill (123), is of no uſe (123) Invitum 
on this occaſion ; and the moſt zealous advocates for 9, % idem 
toleration will own, that the pretended command- eee 2 
ment compel them to come in would be obligatory in the Poet. ver. 467. 
ſtricteſt tenſe, if the only ſure and infallible method 
to ſave the Hereticks was to drive them with ſtrokes 
and blows to Church or to Maſs. I call to witneſs 
the philoſophical Commentator *®. FI Huld ſce a * Who was Mr. 
man, ſays he (124), ſtanding before the door of a houſe Bayle himielf. 
in a great ſhower of rain, and if pitying him I had a (124) Commen- 
mind to deliver him of the inconvenienc) of being vet taire Philoſephi- 
through, I could make uſe of theſe two methods : 7 might gue ſur contraint 
either diſire him to walk in, or, if I <were ſtronger than e dl entrer, ”=_ 
him, take him by the arm, and pull him in. Both theſe 3. P. 57 K 
metheds are equally proper to obtain the end I jr-poſed. 
be be but ſbeltered, it is no matter whether it be of his 
own accord or againſi his will. For whether he enters 
the houſe of himſelf, or waits till he be defired to alk in, 
or is pulled in by force, he is equally under a covert. If 
the caſe was the ſame with regard to the avoiding of 
Hell, I confeſs that our converters would be well-oround- 
ed : for if it were ſufficient for that furpoſe to be under 
the roof” of a Church, it would be no matter whether a 


. man entered it of his own atcount, or was dragged into 


it by main force; ſo that it would be proper to hire the 
ſtrongeſt labourers or porters, to ſeize the Hereticks as ſoon 
as they flirred abroad, aud carry them on their backs to 
the next Church ; nay, it would be proper, in caſes of 
fickneſs, to break open their duors with petards, to pull them 
out of their beds, and carry them quickly to ſame Church. 
What we have obſerved concerning the right men 
have, from the rules of Charity, to vex and even 
to force thoſe who by that means are preſerved from 
death, is more true ſtill with regard to Fathers. 
They would forget their duty, if they did not ſnatch 
from a ſon a knife or a {word with which they ſaw he 
was going to hurt himſelf. They would be obliged, 
notwithttanding his tears and his cries, to take trom 
him their preſents, if they knew he would make an 
ill uſe of them: and if they ſaw he was ready to 
ruin himſelf for all his life time by ſome intrigue, it 

4 would 
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true ? It was anſwered with regard to this laſt point, that men are bad, and that God is 


good. Which occaſioned this other queſtion z how comes it to paſs, that God being 


good, men are bad [NV]? Simplicius judged it a matter of great importance to ſolve 


would be their duty to diſengage him from it by 
main force, and even by the authority of the civil 
Power. If in theſe reſpects they neglected to pro- 
mote their ſon's advantage, if they alledged that 
they would not uſe force as though he were a ſlave, 
they would ſhew either that they have no love for him, 
or that they do not know how to exert it well. 

All theſe obſervations prove evidently, that they, 
who would ſubmit to the judgment of our reaſon the 
conduct of God's providence with regard to the per- 
miſſion of the firlt ſin, would infallibly loſe their 
cauſe, if they had no other arguments to urge but 
this, viz. that the privileges of free-will ought by 
no means to be infringed. They would be anſwered, 
what ! you conceive God as the father of men, and 
yet you pretend that he chooſes rather to ſpare them 
the ſhort and trifling vexation of being forced to 
leave off an agreeable converſation, in which the 
were juſt going to make a fatal uſe of their free-will, 
than to prevent their eternal damnation, which they 
were drawing upon them by that ill uſe of their li- 
berty ? Where did you meet with ſuch notions of a 
fatherly kindneſs ? To have a great regard for free- 
will, to abſtain carefully from conſtraining a man's 
inclination, who is going to loſe his innocence, and 
to damn himſelf for ever, you call it a lawful preſer- 
vation of the privileges of liberty ? You would be 
leſs unreaſonable, if you were to ſay to a man who 
NManding by your fide, fell down and broke his leg, 
1 might indeed have prevented your fall, but I was afraid 
of tumbling your gown ; I had too great a regard for its 
ſymmetry to undertake the fpoiling of it : 1 thought it 
therefore reaſmable and lawful to leave you expoſed to the 
danger of breaking ſome of your bones. 

I do not deny, that the permiſſion of uſing a thing 


(125) The Em- and abuſing it (125) is ſometimes a moſt particular 


peror Nerva per- 
mitted theſe two 
things to the Fa- 


ther of Herod 
Atticus, who 


had found a trea · 
ſure in his houſe. 


See Triſtan's 


Commentaries, 


Tom. I, p. 357» 


and Monſieur 
Spon's Voyages, 


Tom. 2. p. 104, 


Dutch edit. 


(126) The beſt 
method of be · 


ſtow ing a favour 


is not to give 


leave to make an 


ill uſe of it, but 
to add to it the 
art of uſing it 
well. Other- 
Wiſe, a favour is 


like a body with- 


out a fou!, as 
Horace hints, 
Epiſt. 4. lib. I. 


ver, 6. ad Tibul- 


lum. Non tu cer- 


pus eras ſine Pec- 


tere: dii tibi fer- 


mam, 

Di tibi di. 
vitias dederant, 
ARTEMN UE 
fruendi, i. e. 
% For you are 
«© not all bedy 
« void of mind, 
«© The Gods 

c have given 

© a ſoul of noble 
« kind; 


„And wealth, 


« and skill 

© enough to uſe 
« thy ſtore.” 
CREECH. 


(127) A#s of the 
Apeſtles, chap. . 
9. ver. 5. 


favour; but in ſuch a caſe, that permiſſion is attend- 
ed with a promiſe that the abuſe ſhall go unpuniſhed. 
This therefore is foreign to the queſtion before us. 
See the margin (126). 

IT. But what I have to propoſe in the ſecond 
place will ſtill more perplex the defendants. I have 
argued hitherto from this principle : when the per- 
ſons we love cannot be a either from death, 
or from infamy, or from ſome other great evil, unleſs 
we make them ſuffer a leſſer evil, we are obliged to 
make them ſuffer it. The complaiſance or the indul- 
gence we might have for their fancies, or for their bad 
inclinations, would in ſuch a caſe be an act of cruelty 
rather than of kindneſs : and as they would be the 
firſt to complain of it, as ſoon as they had conſidered 
the conſequences of it, ſo they would be the firſt to 
thank us for the evil we made them ſuffer to ſo good 
a purpoſe. "Theſe propoſitions are plain and evident 
to all the world, nor can it be queſtioned but Adam 
and Eve would have conſidered the jerks which God 
had given them to prevent their fall, as a new favour 
not leſs conſiderable than all his former bleſſings. 

Such is the ſubject matter of my firſt obſervation ; 
but I ſhall now urge another argument. I grant the 
adverſaries all that they pretend : let them aſſert, 
that ſince man had received the privilege of free- 
will, it was neceſſary to leave him the entire poſſeſ- 


ſion and full uſe of it, and not to conſtrain him in the 


leaſt for any reaſon whatſoever. Let them maintain 
that it was not then the time to ſave a man by pull- 
ing him by the arm, or by the hair, or by throwing 
him down on the ground, and telling him, 7 is hard 
for thee to kick againſt the pricks (127) : that liberty 
was a ſacred barrier, never to be violated, and a 

rivilege which it was never lawful to infringe in the 
ealt ; i grant all this: but yet were there not other 
means enough to prevent the fall of the firſt man ? 
The buſineſs was not to oppoſe a corporal motion, 
which is always a vexatious oppoſition : the buſineſs 
was only about an act of the will. Now all the 
Philoſophers maintain with one accord, that the will 
cannot be conſtrained ; woluntas non poteſi cogi ; and it 
is a flat contradiction to ſay that a wolztion is forced; 
for every act of the will is eſſentially voluntary. 
Now it is infinitely more eaſy for God to imprint in 


xx) of d % Quod teftantur verſiculi 


that 


the Soul of man ſuch acts of the will as he pleaſes, 

than it is for us to fold up a napkin, therefore, c. 

Here follows an obſervation which is ſtill more to 

the purpoſe. It is the opinion of all the Divines 

that God can raiſe infallibly a good act of the will 

in the human Soul, without depriving it in the leaſt 

of the functions of liberty (128). A prevenient de- f 
lectation, the ſuggeſting an idea proper to weaken le we 
the impreſſion of the tempting object, a thouſand article Man. 
other preliminary means of acting on the mind, and CIONITES. 
on the ſenſitive ſoul, do infallibly determine the 

reaſonable ſoul to make a good uſe of her liberty, and 

to turn herſelf into the road of virtue, though with- 

out being invincibly carried thither. Calvin would 

not have denied this with regard to Adam's ſoul dur- 

ing the time of his innocency, and all the Divines of 

the Church of Rome, without excepting the Janſe- 

niſts themſelves (129), acknowledge it with regard (729) That iz 
to ſinful men. They confeſs that he can merit, may » by ma- 
though acting only by a grace either efficacious by tage of the af 
itſelf, or ſufficient to ſuch a degree, as to produce its ſerting, — ho 
effect infallibly. They muſt therefore 2 „ condemn the F 
that an aſſiſtance granted by God to Adam ſo oppor- MePofttions of 
tunely, or ſo well contrived, as to prevent his fall —— * 


infallibly, would have been v ame ſenſe in 


well confiſtent with which the Þ 
the uſe of free-will, and would not have made him has condemned 


perceive any conſtraint, or any thing diſagreeable, 
and would ftill have left him an opportunity to me- 
rit (130). (130) Asto this 
Thus you ſee the defendants are driven out of all e e 
their intrenchments. Will they, being reduced to leave man * 
their laſt ſhifts, aſſert, that God owes nothing to the means to deſerve 
creature, and was under no obligation to furniſh man ®,**ward, ſee 
with a neceſſitating or infallible grace? But why then -—— + oe _—_ 
did they ſay above, that he muſt have a regard for hu- [E]. Borg 
man liberty ? If he was obliged to preſerve that pri- towards the end, 
vilege to man, and not to conſtrain it in the leaſt, it 
follows that he owes ſomething to his own work. 
But waving the argument ad hominem, could they not 
be anſwered, that if he owes nothing to the creature, 
he owes all to himſelf, and cannot act inconſiſtent] 
with his own eſſence? Now it is eſſential to an inf. 
nite holineſs (131) and an infinite goodneſs, which at (131) That is 
the ſame time is Almighty, not to ſuffer the intro- to fa, it ſeems 
duction of moral evil, nor of natural evil. 47 * 
Be it fo, will they reply at laſt ; but ll the thing CE OO 
formed ſay to him that formed it, <uhy haft thou made me 
thus (132) ? This is very well ſaid ; and there they (132) Epifle t 
ſhould have ſtopt at firſt: it is returing again to the % Romans, chap, 
ſtarting place of the race, whence it had been better? er. 20. 
not to ſtir. For it is needleſs to engage in a contro- 
verſy, if after you have argued a while, you are ob- 
liged to confine yourſelf within your own Theſis. 
The doctrine therefore, which the Manicheans attack, 
mult be conſidered by the orthodox as a matter of 
fact clearly revealed to us; and ſince it muſt be at laſt 
confeſſed that the grounds and reaſons of it are in- 
conceivable, it is better to own it at firſt and to ſtop 
there ; let the Philoſophers run on with their objec- 
tions, we muſt look upon them as mere cavils, and 
oppoſe them only in an humble filence, and the She 
of Faith. 
[N] That men are bad, and God is good. Which 
occaſioned this other queſtion, how comes it to paſs... . . 
that men are bad ?) Daniel Heinſius is the learned | 
man who acquaints me with this (133). Antiguiſima (133) Dan. Hein- 
Pythagoricorum diſputatio, & ab iis potiſimum quos ſius, Meni i 
a&xeoulx; wocabant Pythagorici, qui tria querere 1 , x4 
folebant : 22 To ri iss, * To ri pdMga, fer- m_ 
tio, To Tio mari .... (134). 1. e/tione tota v 
conſlabat ſeptem ſapientum Phibſepbia® aut — aliud 22. — 
guærebant quam ti . Nec quid bonum ſed quid what I met with 
optimum, nec quid difficile ſed quid difficillimum. Notum in the original, 
oft illud ex Plutarch. Sympoſia ſeptem ſapientum . . . . . 
Sic cum quereretur, quid veriſſime diceretur, reſponde- pect chat the 
bant, ori rene of &, fee, irs M d $165. Unde Printers have 
primo manavit roi tale, TI did ayes d,. 20 de, — be veral 
am- mes. 
blichum Hippodamantis antiqui Poctæ, gui in 7 bu- 
jus queſtionis ſcribebat : 


4 | QI 


e) See the rem, 
10 quotation 
138) 


In the 
5 quo- 
tation (109). 


(136) In lib. 2. 
de Republica. 


6137) Heinſius, 
Notis in Maxi- 
mum Tyrium, p-. 
107. 


(a) Remark 
[6]. 


(1) Allard, Bib- 
licthegue de 

Dau bine, p. 
— 7 


K 


that difficulty (e). 


N dee e de #53, i dn re %: 
Auf %ο, ν 17% ; 20 % xaxo} d ,; 


Unde hoc dimanavit, O45 Tz aya3% mug, d me 
nd, i.e, © It was a moſt antient controverſy a- 
« mong the Pythagoreans, eſpecially among thoſe 
« who were called Hearers, who uſed to propoſe 
« three queſtions ; Firſt, What is ? Secondly, What 
« is the chiefel ? Thirdly, What is proper to be 
% done? ... . . In which queſtion the whole phi- 
« loſophy of the ſeven wiſe men conſiſted, who 
« examined nothing but what is the chiefeftl. For 
« they did not examine, what is good, but what 
« js beſt ; nor what is difficult, but what is moſt diffi- 
et.. Thus if it were aſked what was the 
« trueſt ſaying, they anſwered, men are bad, and God 
« 75 good. Whence aroſe firlt this queſtion, ſince God is 
« good, how comes it that men are bad? This appears 
« from ſome lines of Hippodamas an antient Poet, 
« who wrote upon that queſtion ; thoſe lines are 
« quoted by Jamblichus, (and are to this purpoſe) 
« Whence are the Gods ? How comes it they are ſuch ? 
« Whence are men? How came they to be bad? This 
e pave riſe to the following queſtion : Since good 
* comes from God, whence comes evil?” Heinſius relates 
all this in his notes on the diſſertation, which I have 
quoted above, and of which I have ſet down the 
title (135). He adds that Maximus Tyrius examined 
that ſubje&, becauſe of an opinion of Plato concern- 
ing three attributes of God (136); 1. That God is 
eſſentially good, and goodneſs itſelf. 2. That he is 
immutable. 3. That he is truth itſelf. By the firſt 
attribute is meant, not only that God 1s good, but 
alſo that he produces good, ſince he is the idea of 
good, and that the idea of — is the cauſe which 

roduces good. Now as the Platoniſts held that every 
idea is God, they admitted no idea of evil, and conſe- 
quently no cauſe of evil. Thence aroſe that queſ- 
tion, whence comes evil ? Ex primo ſequitur, Deo, fi ta- 
lis fit, convenire non tantum bonum tl darwin, ſed 
etiam nals inigyuer, nec tantum ut bonus fit, ſed etiam 
ut efficiat bonum: quia idea boni e. Idea autem boni, 
Boni ue cauſa eft & exemplar. Porro cum Ideam 
mali tollant Platonici, quia, ut Parmenides dicebat, 
mars in Yds is, ſequitur ut queratur, Unde 
mala proficiſcantur (137). Laſtly, Heinſius obſerves 
that this queſtion was thought to be of very great 
importance with regard to piety, and he refers us to 
Simplicius's Com mentary on Epictetus. The words 


PAULINA (LOLLIA). 


of that Commentator appeared ſo remarkable to me, 
that I thought they would be an ornament to my 
Dictionary in this placer ; I ſhall therefore tranſcribe 
them here (138): Nig 75; vo dow; vd xaxdy 6 . 
n a, Sopdw9;, x; Tis wh} 7) Hier dorfiieg alri- 
viert, , Tor 1vv Warywying TH; apes; duldpaty, 
, x; aXT0LNX; a Foc, ii 7&5 un neu 
aro Bvla; aihiy, Firs Af, Tis NM To xaxov, 16 
bal die rd, d dps, vu, me a9 K To xavoy, 
r hi & rome ovuBaiu, i. e. The queſ- 
tion concerning the origin and nature of evil not 
« being well handled, has been the occaſion of im- 
< piety towards God, deſtroyed the principles of mo- 
« rality, and expoſed thoſe, who have not well ex- 
* plained it, to many and unanſwerable difficulties : 
For whether one makes God the author of evil +, or 
« ſays that it is a principle by itſelf, ſo that there 
are two principles of all things, the one good, the 
< other bad, there will follow from thence many and 
very great abſurdities.” He hints there three great 
inconveniencies ; for he aſſerts that a falſe account 
of the origin of evil has been the cauſe of impiety ; 
and has deſtroyed the Principles of Morality ; 
and expoſed to many unanſwerable difficulties thoſe 
who argued wrong upon that ſubject. He confutes 
the general ſyſtem of the Manicheans with a great 
deal of ſtrength, and a wonderful judgment : he ſuc- 
ceeds better ſtill when he comes to their particular 
explications. But when he attempts to clear up and 
to prove his own Hypotheſis, he does not ſo well ſa- 
tisfy his readers. He follows the ſame method which 
the antient Fathers followed; I mean that he aſcribes 
no other cauſe of the origin of evil but the free-will 
of the human Soul. He could not chooſe any other 
ſyſtem ; we muſt abſolutely come to that ; and then 
we find ourſelves in a croſs-way, of which a learned 
Abbot at Paris ſaid this not long ago. I have four 
roads round me, that of the Calviniſts, that of the 
Janſenifts, that of the Thomiſts, and that of the 
Moliniſts. I know very well which I muſt not take, 
but not which I muſt take. Quem fugiam habeo, quem 
fequar non habeos. The firſt road is contrary to the 
Council of Trent, the ſecond to the Conſtitutions of 
the Pope, the third to Reaſon, and the fourth to St. 
Paul. They who are not Roman Cxtholicks may 
more eaſily extricate themſelves out of that perplexity, 


by preferring St. Paul's authority to that of the Popes 


and of the Councils. 


See the notes (a) of the article LoLLivs, 


PAYS (RENATUS LE) paſſed for a wit. He was of Britany ; but he hardly ap- 
peared in any other place but in the Province of Dauphine [A], where he had ſome em- 
ployment in the finances. His Amitiez, Amours, et Amourettes, printed in the year 1664, 
were admired in the Provinces, and even deſerved the approbation of the capital city [B]. 
There were ſome Ladies of the firſt Quality who read that book with a great deal of 
pleaſure, and who enquired from the bookſeller what fort of a man the author was. As ſoon 
as he heard the Ducheſs of Nemours had that obliging curioſity, he ſent her a deſcription of 
his perſon. That piece is entitled, Portrait de P Auteur des Amitiez, Amours, et Amouret- 


tes. It is intermixed with proſe and verſe. 


[4] He appeared hardly in any other place but in the 
Province of Dauphine.) It is for this reaſon Monſieur 
Allard put him in the Catalogue of the Writers of 
that Province. The greateſt part of his works, ſays 
he (1), were compoſed in Dauphine, either at Grenoble, or 
at Valence. He might do this without receding from 
the common practice: for they who draw up a Bib- 
liotheque of a certain country, do ſeldom fail to give 
a place in it to thoſe ſtrangers, who dwelt there when 
they wrote or publiſhed ſome books. The following 
paſſage from the author of the Amitiez, Amours, et 
Amourettes, will not be foreign to my purpoſe. What 


likelihood is there, that a genius ſo elevated as YouR 


Hicnness's , @ genius to which the greateſt wits of 
this age do daily pay their homage, and which is confidered 
at Court as a ſpring of knowledge, ſhould find any thing 
agreeable in that collection of my trifles, and in the writ- 
ings of a man educated in the darkneſs of a remote Pro- 


Vol. VIII. 


The ſtyle of it is gay, like that of the work 
which 


wince ? Could a wit originally come from Britany, tranſ- 
planted into Gaſcony, and thence upon the mountains 7. 
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(158) Simpli- 
cius, in bec 
Enchiridii Epic- 
tet i verba, cap. 
r Hoes 
Foc * ribiſa / pos 
To amntluvyn, 
srac ddt Kant 
Voc ty 

Kio fats ITAL 

1. . As one 
does not put 

* a put a mark, 
„ to make people 
« wander out of 
the way, fo 
** the nature of 
« evil does not 
« exiſt in the 
% world.” 


+ This ſentence 
is not in the 
Greek here, but 
as it is in the 
Latin tranſlation 
annexed to it, I 
ſuppoſe the Prin- 
ters omitted ſome 
words, as for in- 
ſtance theſe, 
"Es To Bury Tis 
diva TWy xX2&XGv 
G TI tiyXi. 
ADD. RE M, 


Dauphine, produce fruits capable to pleaſe ſo fine and deli- 


cate a palate as yours is? No, Mapam, I ought not to 
imagine it; it would be too great a preſumption in me; 
1 ſhould be afraid to do you an injury (2). 

[B] His Amitiez, Amours, et Amourettes . . .. . 
deſerved even the approbation of the capital city.] The 
people of Paris cafily pardon the writing of a 

ood book in a man born in the country, provided 
de lived a great while at Paris: but they take it very 
ill, if a man, who never left the country, proves a 
good author: they look upon it as an attempt of a 
dangerous conſequence: one would think they ima- 
gine this is ſomething irregular; that it is ſhaking 
off the authority of one's lawful ſuperiors, and ſet- 
ting up in the Republick of Letters the Se& of the 
Independents, which is ſo odious in the Church. 


They 
N nn | 


(2) Le Pays, in 
his letter to the 
Ducheſs of Ne- 
meuts, in which 
he draws his 


own character. 
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which that Princeſs had already approved. The ſucceſs of that firſt work encouraged 
Monſieur le Pays to give the printers more buſineſs. But his Zęlotide being diſliked, he 
reſtrained his paſſion for writing, and appeared only now and then in print. The letter 
he wrote to Monſieur du Gue, Intendant of Dauphine, when enquiries were made about 
the families of thoſe who falſely pretended to be Gentlemen, was eſteemed pretty good. 
He proved there the nobility of his Muſe, which was deſcended from Voiture's [CI, and 


collected together ſeveral curious 
as fach. He only imitated one o 


rticulars concerning the genealogy 
the moſt beautiful Epiſodes of Mademoiſelle de Scuderi's 


of Poets conſidered 


Clelia. Some time after he publiſhed a new collection of pieces. It appears from ſome 
of his Letters, that he had been in Holland and in England. The accounts he gave of 
thoſe countries are too ludicrous, and very unfair : he intermixed them with ſome ſerious 


reflections which are abſolutely falſe [D]. 


They were therefore very little inclined to judge fa- 

vourably of our Author's Amitiez, &c. for it was a 

book that came to them from the country of the 4/to- 

broges ; it was the production of an Author born in 

Britany, and tranſplanted firſt into Guienne, and af- 

terwards on the mountains of Dauphine. Theſe 

were the ſchools where he became a Diſciple of Voi- 

ture, and where he formed the deſign to ſet up for 

his ſucceſſor. So that men were very little prepoſ- 

ſeſſed in his favour. And yet his book ſold ex- 

tremely well at Paris : it was approved by a _ 

many perſons both at Court and in the city ; how- 

ever, I do not pretend to aſſert thereby, that it was 

not cenſured, nor deſpiſed by ſeveral perſons. Read 

theſe words of Monſieur Gueret. As long as the one 

ewill be writing love-letters to his Peggy, and the other 

filly jeſts to his butcher, they will not conſpire againſt the 

(3) Parnaſſe Re- State (3). He means Monſieur Le Pays's Letters, and 
thoſe of Montreuil. He is not ſo diſobliging in the 
next page, but his compliments are very dry. Becauſe, 
ſays he, Amours, Amitiez, et Amorettes, was looked 
on as a pretty title, does it follow from thence, that 
Fleurs, Fleurettes, et Paſſetems, will meet with the 
fame reception ? Monſieur Boileau Deſpreaux hinted 
ſomething againſt Monſieur le Pays. The laſt was 
received in an handſome manner ; Monſieur le Pays 
did not fall in a 


forme, p. m. 113. 


fon, he did not inveigh againſt 


* Who were him as moſt of his fellow-ſ{ufferers * did. He an- 
ee Satyres. ſwered civilly and modeſtly (4). Obſerve chat what 


I have ſaid of Paris, ] think alſo of antient Rome. 
{4) See his letter I do believe that in Cicero's time, or in Pliny the 
to Monſieur Ti- younger's, the Romans would have been angry, it the 
ger; it is the 1ſt Poets and the Orators, who lived beyond the Alps or 


- _ I beyond the Pyrenean hills, had made beautiful works, 
of his Newvelles before they had left their native country. 

Oeuvres, or In order to ſupport by an authentick proof what 
New-Works I have aſſerted of the great ſucceſs of our Author's 


firſt work, I need only quote the words of a Journa- 
liſt, who is no flatterer. Let us ſee how he begins 
e5) Intitled, his account of another work of that Writer (5). Mon- 
D:meſle de L. Ef ſicur le Pays's Amours, Amitiez, & Amourettes have 
prit & du Ju: been ſo well received by the gay and polite part of the 
gement, printed aygr/d, that one muſt conceive an agreeable notion of this 
at Paris, 1688. -ntroverſy between wit and judgment, as ſoon as it ſhall 
be known he is the Author of it. It was read abroad 
that Cupid gave him a feather from his wings to write 
his Amours, and he made Love quarrel formerly ſo inge- 
niouſly with Reaſon, that he certainly hath omitted 
none of the arguments, _ can be urged in behalf of 
ede wit againſt judgment (6). 
Ce Bf Gal = 7 the nobility of his Muſe, which was de- 
des Ouvrages des ſcended from Vaiture's.] The letter he publiſhed upon 
Savans, for Sept. that ſubject, was afterwards printed in the edition of 
— 268%. arts s. his new works ; it is intitled, Titres de Noblefſe de la 
ec Muſe Amourette a Monſeigneur Du Gut Conſeiller ordi- 
(7) Itis the 26th 2a, du Roi, &c (7). i. e. © Proofs of the Nobility 
Letter, of the 2d of the Muſe Amoretta ; to my Lord Du Gue, Coun- 
book, of the zd ( ſellor in Ordinary to the King, &c.” A perſon, 
parts who read it when it firſt came out, told me for cer- 
tain, that the Author's cu was to prove he was a 
Nobleman in right of his Muſe, and that therefore they 
were not to require any other proofs of his Nobility, 
nor pretend to make him pay the land- tax as a Com- 
moner, in caſe he did not give ſuch proofs. But ha- 
ving read that work, I could not meet with any 
thing in it, that ſhewed ſuch an intention. I cannot 
tell whether that Author was a Gentleman or not; 
for it is ſo long ſince I have read his works, that I 
do not remember thoſe paſſages, in which he might 
have ſaid 7 am a Gentleman, either in ſo many words, 


They caſt a diſgrace on the French name. 
He 


or in words to that ſe. I remember the paſſa 
in which he — of his brother * 
he ſays of him, is of a Gentleman, but there are 
numberleſs Commoners, who as they live in a noble 
manner, would not ſpeak leſs ſtoutly on ſuch an occa- 
ſion. Here follows what he ſays in an anſwer to a 
conſolatory letter (8) : The care you have taken in my 
brothers quarrel, and the kindneſs with which you endea- 
voured to pacify it, have put me under ſuch obligations 
to you, that 1 ſhall never be able to ſhew you my grati- 
tude. I am very forry that this little misfortune happen- 
ed to my brother ; but as he muſt have prudence never to 
engage himſelf in a quarrel, he ought alſo to have courage 
to defend himſelf, when he is abuſed without reaſon : 
1 would never pardon him, i, he ſhould ſuffer himſelf to 
be expoſed to the leaft diſgrace in the world (9). 

D] He made ſome . . . refletions which are abſolutely 
falje.) © What ſticks very much to my heart, is, that 
« they ſuffer the Jews at Amſterdam, where they 
« will not ſuffer the Catholicks. The ſtews at Paris 


(8) It was writ- 
ten to him, du- 
ring the affliti- 
on he was under 
for the loſs of a 
ſiſter of his. The 
manner in which 
he expreſſes his 
grief, and the 
love he had for 
the deceaſed, 
ſhews that he 
had a tender 
heart, and wag 
an honeſt man. 
See the Letters 


42 and 43 of the 


« do not dread the Conſtable, ſo much as the Ca- 24 book 


e tholicks do Amſterdam, for thoſe houſes where 
„the holy Maſs is celebrated. However, I have 
«« obſerved, that the greateſt enemy our religion has 
here, is policy. The Dutch do not hate Rome, ſo 
much as they do Madrid, and I believe they would 
* chooſe to ſubmit to Alexander VII. rather than to 
„Philip IV. This is ſo true, that in a company 
« where I was lately, a perſon ſaying out of joke, 
that a Proteſtant Miniſter had got leave to preach 
Hat Madrid, that the Inquiſition was going to be 
ſuppreſſed there, and that the Catholick King was 


(9) Le Pays, 
mitiez, Amourt, 
& Amourettes, 
Liv. 2. Lett. 22, 
p- 1664, of the 
Dutch edition, 
1665, 


ready to turn Proteſtant ; an old Dutchman anſwer- 


« ed immediately, and from his heart, that if Spain 
turned Proteſtant, Holland would be obliged to 
turn Catholick. Judge now, Sir, how zealous they 
« are for their religion, and how much they hate 
ours. One may ſafely ſay, that they hate only 
to be under the government of Spain (10).” The 
letter, from which I have extracted this ſſage, is 
not dated, which is the common defect oft that kind 
of works (11); but we may know by ſome circum- 
ſtances, that it was wrote in the year 1662. 
then, whether the Author knew what he ſaid. Wo 
not one think, that he drew up this account from ſome 
books compoſed 'in the time of the Duke of Alva, or 
before the end of the trace, which Henry IV. cauſed 
to be concluded between Philip III. and the United 
Provinces ? At that time, ſatyrical Writers might pre- 
tend that the Dutch hated the government of the 
Spaniards, more than their own religion; and I do 
not queſtion, but'this was inſerted in ſeveral books. 
But it is certain, that when Monſieur le Pays was in 
Holland, the Dutch had no longer any hatred for the 
> nation : their hatred ſalted only as long as 
heir fear : now it was long fince their fear was vaniſh- 
ed away. Since the taking of Boiſleduc, Maeſtricht and 


(10) Le Pays, 
ibid, Letter 38, 
of the 2d book, 
p. 153, 154. 


(11) Do not take 
this in a very 
ſtrict ſenſe; for 
theſe writings are 
ſometimes da- 
ted, 


Breda, and fince the war, which Lewis XIII. declared 


againſt Spain, the United Provinces were ſure never 
to fall again under the Government of the Spaniards. 
They were more uneaſy, for fear leſt the — 
ſhould be too much weakened, and left France ſhould 
make an advance of their weakneſs, than for fear leſt 
they ſhould recover what they had loſt. It was this 
uneaſineſs, which contributed as much as an thing 
elſe to forward the treaty they concluded at Munfter 
with Philip IV. and ſince that time, they have been 
more hearty friends to the Spaniards, than to the 
French. This was natural, and according to the rules 
of good policy. There is no occaſion to refute our 

4 Author, 


PAY 


He was a Member of the Academy of Arles [E]. He had the honour to be eſteemed 
by the Duke of Savoy [F], who conferred upon him the Knighthood of St. Maurice, 


He wrote a very pretty letter upon that ſubject [G]. 
and loads her with no lefs injuries than the Heathen Poets did. But ſuch complaints are 


Author, with regard to the ints he makes of 
the want of liberty, under which he pretends the Ca- 
tholicks labour at Amſterdam, nor with regard to his 
filly and ſatyrical jokes againſt the Engliſh women 


(12) In the 36th (12), and againſt the Dutch women (13). 


Letter of the 2d 
book · 


E] He *:145 a Member of the Ac of Arles.) 
It is an academy of wits, eſtabliſhed after the exam- 


\ In the 38th ple of the French academy. No man can become a 
09) of the fame member of it, no more than of that at Paris, but by 


book. 


(14) It is the 
33d Letter of the 
1it book» 


(15) Dated from 
Grenoble, June 
the 12th, 1668, 
It is the 39th 
Letter of the 
lame book. 


(16) Le Pays, 
Neuv. Oeuvres, 
part 2. Liv. 1. 
Lettre 41. P. 
105, ot the 
Dutch edit. 


(17) Ibid. Lettre 

4, of the ſame 
k, p. 112; 

it is dated from 

Grenoble, May 

the 20th, 1671. 


(18) Ibid, p. 110. 


petitioning for it. Monfieur le Pays knowing that 
they defired to admit him a Member of the Academy 
of Arles, and that the petition he was to ſend in for 
that purpoſe, according to their by-laws, would be 
favourably received, wrote to theſe Gentlemen, and 
was immediately admitted into their body. His let- 
ter is dated from Grenoble, May the 12th, 1668 ; 
it is inſerted in the 2d part of his Nouvelles Oeuvres 
(14), with the compliment of thanks which he 
wrote to that Academy (15). | 
[F] He had the honour to be efleemed by the Duke of 
Sawoy.)] If my memory does not fail me, he dedica- 
ted his Zelbtide to that Duke, who wrote him a very 
obliging letter. The anſwer he wrote that Prince, 
March the 5th, 1666, is the 19th letter, of the 2d 
of his new works. He made a journey to Turin, 
in the year 1670, and gives us the following account 
of the honours he received there. © I can aflure you, 
« without vanity, or with vanity, if you pleaſe, that 
„their Royal Highneſſes gave me the moit obliging 
« reception. I have been invited, by their orders, 
to the hunting-match which is to be on St. Hubert's 
« day: it will be a moſt ſplendid entertainment, 
« The Ladies will hunt a ſtag, with equipages em- 
« broidered all over with gold and jewels. After 
« this, there will be for two days ſucceſſively, Feaſts, 
„Balls, Balets, Concerts of Muſick, and an Opera. 
« Preparations have been making a long while for 
all this: but after all this, will you believe me, if I 
<« tell you, that his Royal Highneſs ordered a room 
to be got ready for me in the Palace, and com- 
« manded his officers to furniſh me with horſes from 
« his own ftables for the . match (1 2 abi 1 
He wrote @ v etty letter upon that ſubject. 
He 22 admitted a, Kunde by the Marquiſs of St. 
Damian, and was pre/ented by one of that Lord's ſons : 
another of that Lord's ſons gave the entertainment 
(17). He defired the latter, in a very genteel man- 
ner, to grant him the income of ſome commandry, 
becauſe otherwiſe it would be out of his power to 
accompliſh his vow of hoſpitality. Here follow ſome 
fragments of his letter ; let us remember that he 
writes to the Grand-Prior of the Order of St. Maurice. 
Since you are my ſuperior, ſays he (18), and I have the 
honour to be one of your brethren, 1 ought from time to 
time to give your Excellency an account of my behaviour. 
I would be very unfortunate, if the Alps, which are 
between us, ſhould deprive me of the inſtructions by which 
you can direct me. Being thus abſent, I want them more 
than the reſt of our brethren, and I humbly defire you, 
Str, for eaſe of my conſcience, to affift me with your 
<wholeſom advice, and to remove ſome ſcruples I have 
about the performing of my vows. As for that of chafti- 
ty, I keep it very religiouſly, thanks to the unkindneſs of 
the Ladies. As for obedience, I have not tranſgreſſed it; 
and my ſuperiors, who have commanded me nothing, can- 
not complain of me. But as for hoſpitality, that is indeed 
the ſubject of my ſeruples ; it is with regard to that wow, 
1 hade very great remorſes of conſcience. For to tell you 
the truth, Sir, 1 do not keep that vow. Not but that 
1 hade a great inclination to be hſpitable ; but can a 
man be hoſpitable, wvho has neither a houje to receive his 
Gueſts in, nor a ſufficient fund to entertain them? Me- 
thinks, Sir, auben 1 made that laſt wow, I made alſo 
tacitly that of a Commander, fince it cannot be 
fulfilled without a Commandry. This muſt determine you 
to procure me one, and even one of the beſt, that I may be 
the better able to perform my wow . . . (19). Befides, by 
making me a Commander, you will make a thouſand ri- 
diculous perſons hold their tongue, who come and aſt me 
impertinent queſtions concerning the croſs I wear. Some 


He complains often of fortune II]. 


only 


are filly enough to come and aſt me, pray, dear Sir, how 
much do you yearly by wearing that croſs? 7 
muſt ovon that 1 do not know how to anſwer them. 
When I ſhall baue a Commandry, Ijhall be able to fatiſ- 
Jp all the world ; T1 ſhall have wherewithal to accomplifþ 
" vow of hoſpitality, and people will let me alone about 
the income of my croſs. Be fo kind, Sir, to anſwer 
argumenss, and to remove my 7 and you * — 
quiet the foul of him, who of all your brethren, N, with 
the greateſt reſpect, &c. 

IH] He complains often of Fortune.) This fault lis al- 
moſt an epidemical diſtemper in the Republick of 
Letters. They, who are called Wits, ſignalize them- 
ſelves above all the reſt in that kind of complaint. 
They imagine it would not be giving themſelves airs, 
if they acknowledged that fortune looked kindly 
upon them. One would think they fancy, that if 
they ſeemed to be ſatisfied with her favours, the pub- 
lick would take it for a confeſſion that they want 
merit. For it is a common, but very antient ſaying, 
that ſhe is blind, and does not know how to beſtow 
her favours well. Read all Balzac's letters with at- 
tention : they will acquaint you with two particulars ; 
the one, that he had a very handſome income, ſo 


231 


A Rrrrre- 
TION on the 
Author's com- 
plaints againſt 
Fortune. 


that he could treat his friends, give them excellent 


ſoops, &c. and afford himſelf all the conveniencies 
of life, in one of the moſt delicious countries of the 
Kingdom : the other, that he looked upon himſelf 
as a man confined to a deſart, and ſo cruelly perſe- 
cuted by ill fortune, that one would think her ſharpeſt 
and moſt venomous darts had been ſet apart againſt 
him. What conſequence can we draw from theſe 
two particulars, unleſs it be, that he had too good 
an opinion of himſelf? For a man truly modeſt, 
whatever merit he may have, will think himſelf 
fully rewarded, if he has but wherewithal to ſup- 
ply all his wants. So that all thoſe common-place 
topicks, which our wits, and a great many other 
Writers, urge againſt Fortune, are in reality nothing 
elſe but a pompous encomium of the great and noble 
qualities, with which they imagine they are adorned. 
There is therefore a little too much vanity in the caſe. 
Let us add, that ſuch complaints are much oftner 
a proof of the Author's ingratitude towards their 
age, than of the age's ingratitude towards the Au- 
thor's : for, generally ſpeaking, they who beſt enjoy 
the conveniencies of life, make the moſt complaints 
againſt the perverſe humour of fortune, and againſt 
the injuſtice of the times. 

I ſay this only in general: I do not pretend to 
make an application of it to our Monſieur le Pays: 
I am not well enough acquainted with the hiſtory of 
life, to determine whether or not he ought to have 
been ſatisfied with his condition. But I think he 
ſhould not have thought it ſtrange, that men of buſi- 
neſs puſhed their fortune better than he could do. For 
an Officer of the Finances, who writes Love-letters, 
Sonnets, and Madrigals, muſt never pretend to de- 
ſerve the good-will of his ſuperiors, nor their recom- 
mendation to be promoted to the greateſt employ- 
ments, as he would deſerve it by obſerving punctually, 
like the reſt, this precept of Monſieur Deſpreaux. 


Pren moi le bon parti : laifſe IA tous les Bures. 
Cent francs au denier cing combient font il Vingt 


heres. 


C' bien dit. Va, tu ſais tout ce qu'il faut ſcauoir. 


Que de biens, que d honncurs ſur toi Sen wont pleuwoir ! 
Exerce- toi, mon fili, dans ces hautes ſciences. 

Prens au lieu dun Platon le Guidon des Finances. 
Sqache quelle Province enrichit les Traitaus: 

Combien te ſel au Roi peut fournir tous les ans. 
Endurcy- toi le cur.: Sois Arabe, Corſaire, 

Injufte, violent, ſans foi, double, fauſſaire (20). 


« Would'ſt thou get honour and a fair eſtate, 
And have the looks and favours of the great? 
« Cries an old father to his blooming ſon ; 
„Take the right courſe, be rul'd by me, tis 
7 done, | 
* Leave 


(20) Deſpreaux 
Satire 8. ver» 
283. 
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* BOILEAU's 
works, tranſla - 
ted by ſeveral 
hands, Satyr 8.5 


(21) Silhon, 
Miniſire d Etat, 
Liv. 1. chap. 13. 


(22) The Abbe 
de Pure, Vie du 
Marechal de 
Gaſſion, Tom. 
4. chap. 4. p. 36. 
under the year 
1646. 


(23) It is the i ſt 
of the 1K book 
of the 2d part of 
his Nouvelles 
Oeuvres, It is 
written to Ma- 
dam the Counteſs 
of ... and not 
dated. 


PAY 


only common-place topicks, which are generally too much owing to a man's pride, Let 


« Leave mouldy Authors to the reading fools, 

« 'The poring crowds in colleges and ſchools : 

« How hack is threeſcore Nobles ? Taventy Pound. 

« Well ſaid, my ſon, the anſwer's moſt profound : 

« Go, thou know'ſt all that's requiſite to know; 

« What wealth on thee, what honours haſte to 

flow ! | 

« In theſe high ſciences thyſelf employ, 

« Inſtead of Plato, take thy Ricard, boy. 

« Learn there the art to audit an account, 
To what the King's Revenue does amount: 
„Hg much the Cuſtom and Exciſe bring in, 
«9 what the managers a year purloin. 
Get a caſe-hard'ned conſcience, Vi proof, 
„Which nought of pity, ſenſe, or ſhame, 

move : | 
« Turn Alperine, Barbarian, Turk, or Few 
« Unjuſt, inhuman, treacherous, baſe, untrue *.” 


can 


To ſtudy politeneſs, to ſpend whole days in writing 

a Love-letter, to correct a ſonnet or a ſong an hun- 
dred times over, till the concluſion of it be happy, 
well turned, very tender, and very moving; this is 
not the way to ſupplant a rival, or to prevent him 
from ſupplanting you : I mean a rival with regard to 
the employments which depend upon the Directors of 
the Finances. If it be a rival in love, well and 
ood. One would much better learn to ſupplant him 
4 ſpending one's time in writing a love-letter, than 
by employing it in a rule of Arithmetick. But even 
this parallel holds good only as to the immediate et- 
fects : for if you ſhould urge, that a man will be 
more capable to grow rich by applying himſelf to 
the rules of arithmetick, than to a piece of gallantry, 
and that the richer rival will be favoured rather than 
the man of wit ; I will not pretend to argue againſt 
it. I have read ſomewhere, that Lewis Sforza uſed 
to 5. that wit is but an indifferent qualification for a 
ſoldier, and that he was not willing to admit thoſe into 
his ſervice who pretended to it (21). Mareſhal de Gaſ- 
ſion was of the ſame mind; he was once fo offended 
at the Abbot de la Riviere's reflections, who pre- 
tended that his R. H. the Duke of Orleans ought to 
have raiſed the ſiege of Coutray, that © his anger pro- 
* voking his natural roughneſs, he fell out with him, 
„ and told him theſe words, Sir Abbot, your men of 
« wit are but poor tools for the war (22).” They are 
as little capable of the Finances, generally ſpeaking. 
But let us come at laſt to the point : let us ſpeak 
of our Author's complaints againſt his deſtiny. His 
letter of complaints (23) againſt fortune is pretty well 
turned, and contains ſome pretty good thoughts. 
Here follow ſome paſſages A n. 1 
« was born under a certain conſtellation, the malig- 
nity of which cannot be conquered, and I am ſo 
fully convinced of that unfriendly conſtellation's 
power, that I lay all my misfortunes to its charge, 
without being ever angry with any man for them. 
And therefore, Madam, though you ſhould never 
obtain for me the favour, for which you make ſo 
much intereſt, and with ſo much zeal, I ſhall ne- 
vertheleſs be all my life time obliged to you for 
your generous and active friendſhip. . This is not 
the firſt time, that the attempts which are made to 
«« prefer me, prove unſucceſsful. You remember, 
5 tf, . . . In my youth I have done like the reſt; 
I have hunted after fortune with a reſtleſs mind. 
I have examined which are the places ſhe moſt 
frequently viſits, and I have endeavoured to put 
myſelf in her way. Going to meet her, I ima- 
gined that as ſhe is blind, ſhe would fall in with 
me even without minding it: but I am apt to 
think that ſhe had eyes for me alone, ſince ſhe al- 
ways knew ſo well how to avoid all my approaches, 
I have done all that lay in my power to court her. 
Having obſerved from what happens in the world, 
that ſhe uſes men of letters ill, and men of buſi- 
neſs kindly. I have acted againſt my own incli- 
nation, and made the Finances my ſerious oc- 
cupation, and the Muſes only my diverſion. And 
yet all my cares and pains have been unſucceſsful ; 
till this day, I could never find her propitious to 
me. Since fortune is. ſuppoſed to be a blind 
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us 


raiſing me, as I hate her for derpeſſing our incom- 
parable friend. I think him much more unhappy 
than myſelf. A man cannot fall from ſo high a 
place, without feeling all his life time the pain of 
the blow received by ſuch a fall. But for my part, as 
I was always low in the world, I could never fall. 
All the misfortune I labour under is a certain weak- 
neſs, occaſioned by the unſucceſsful attempts L 
have made to raiſe myſelf. Our dear friend's caſe 
is much more to be lamented : I pity him ſo much 
the more, as he had not deſerved his downfall. 
When I ſee a giddy-headed fellow forſaken by 
fortune, I am not more ſurpriſed at it, than at a 
blind-man's falling down a precipice, when he 
walks without a guide. But when I ſee fortune 
pull down a man, ſupported by the moſt conſum- 
mate prudence, I cannot ſufficiently rail againſt 
her unjuſt cruelty. The misfortune is, that a man 
can hardly put himſelf in a condition to eſcape her 
unjuſt practices. She is a Deity who makes a ſport 
with her admirers as well as with her enemies : ſhe 
often hurts thoſe who would avoid her. At 
Court ſhe will raiſe you an enemy, who will miſ- 
repreſent all your actions to make them odious, or 
a rival, who will put you out of favour with the 
Prince. In the country ſhe will break a ſtone from 
a rock, or make an eagle take up a tortoiſe, and 
drop it on your head to cruſh you in pieces. She 
laughs almoſt equally at the altars, which the 
Courtiers ſet up to her, and at the contempt which 
the Philoſophers ſhew her. Alas ! if wiſdom and 
virtue could but ſecure us againſt her ſtrokes, honeſt 
men would not much fear her, and we ſhould ſee 
none unhappy but the ſtupid, and the wicked. But 
men of honour and wit ſeem to be the moſt ex- 
poſed to her power. The eyes of prudence are 
not ſharp enough to diſcover the ſecret ſprings, 
which make her wheel turn. The motions of 
them are hid from our ſight, and as we cannot 
know the cauſe ſo we cannot avoid the effects of 
theſe motions. And fince it is ſo, it would be 
a folly to grieve at it. We ought to ſuffer her 
motions, and look upon them as upon thoſe of 
the cœleſtial bodies. A man, who ſhould make 
himſelf uneaſy on account of an eclipſe of the 
Sun andthe Moon, would be thought a filly man. 
He who is vexed at the inconſtancy of fortune is not 
much wiſer.” In another letter (24) he deſcribes 
the vexations he went through at Fontainebleau, in 
the proſecution of an affair wherein he did not ſuc- 
ceed. 'They had cut off a thouſand crowns from his 
penſion ; and he could never get them reſtored again. 
Since lam at Fontainebleau, ſays he, I be regularly every 
day nine or ten hours in a very dull hall, where I have in- 
deed the company of a great many perſons much more conſi 
derable than myſelf, and wha are not received with more 
ceremony, nor diſpatched with more diligence, ... . . To 
alleviate my grief, 1 imagine ſometimes, that a man, 
who ſhould come without any buſineſs, and with a mind. 
perfetthy indifferent, into this hall, where ſo many perſons 
wait impatiently, would be very much diverted by ob- 
ſerving our different poſtures. Some are thoughtful, ſome 
rail, others walk about, others lean againſi the wall : and 
2 the leaſt noiſe that is made at the Patron's door, all 

that way, and though the perſon that comes in through 
that door be only a footman, they all bow very low to 
him. If that foatman ſays the Patron is ſlightly in- 
diſpoſed, all the affairs fall, fick; and the misfortune is, 


LY 
* 


* 
LY 


that when the Patron is recovered, my buſineſs dees not fare 
| much 


4 


\ 
* 


(24) The zoth ot 
the 2d book of 
the iſt part of his 
Nouwv, Ocuores. 
It is written trom 
Fontainebleau, 
Auguſt the 13th, 
to the Count de 
Lionne. The 
year is not let 
down. 


A DESCRIP- 
TION of the 
proſecuting 2 bu- 
ſineſs at Court. 


* 1 


erbus, I think, us obſerve, that he was not ſorry 


the world ſhould know he was a great pawer 


we may tes or ruffler “ with the Ladies [7]. The letter he wrote to a Lady, who boaſted that 


e, which ben ſhe had given him a ſlap of the face, is pretty malicious (F). It is perhaps only a 
wifes mano fiction, à letter which was not really wrote to any perſon; nor ald l be "the B 


touches the WO” 


men's breaſts, Only ſtory which ſeems to be imaginary among the particulars which he relates. It 


and ruffles their 
wwckers» 


much the better for it. Sometimes, at laſt, he appears like 
a flaſh of lightning ; then all follow him, fall upon him, 
and ſtriwe to be heard. I endeavoured to be heard like 
the reft, but my feeble voice is lit in the noiſe of the 
crowd, and cannot be heard. ' Sometimes to drown my 
forrow, I go and behold the charms of Fontainebleau, 
and the beauties of the Court. Sometimes 1 viſit the 
Queen's maids of honour, and ſometimes the rooms and 
galleries of the palace. Afterwards I walk along the 
canals, and then fall into the thick of the foreſt. But 
the hs of my thouſand crowns ſpoils all my diverſions, and 
makes the eyes and complexions of the faire Ladies look 
dull to me, as of Meſdames de Soubiſe, de Briſſac, and 
de S. Geran, and of Meſdemoiſelles de Lamois, de la 
Mark, and de Rowvroy ; it obſcures the brightneſs of the 
tapeſtries, pictures, and fineſt ornaments of the moſt flately 
apartments : it makes the water of the canals, fountains, 
and caſcades look muddy ; and fades the leaves and flow- 
ers of the elms, of the linden-trees, and of the orange- 
trees. h 
J have not read the verſes he wrote on a Decree by 
ewhich he was ruined, becauſe he was ſentenced by it to 
(25) See the anſwer for a man, who had embexxled tbe King's mo- 
33 ney (25) (a), but I have a good opinion of thoſe lines, 
Sept. 1638. p. When I conſider that they are inſerted in a collection 
132. of Poems, in which there is a piece which deſerved 
the approbation of a witty and ſkilful judge, who is 
(26) Baſnagede by no means laviſh of his commendations. Ore 
Beauval, Hiſt. might add a third to them, ſays he (26), which is that 
des Ouvrages des Monſieur le Pays wrote an Encomium on Tobacco; which 
Savant, Ibid P. id mo doubt contribute very much to raiſe the price of 
* the farming of it, and to make it ſell better. He wrote 
two Poems on that barren ſubjett, and he found the art 
of treating it in ſo graceful a manner, and extolling the 
virtues of tobacco fo well, that that plant will henceforth 
appear among the flowers of Parnaſſus. To underitand 
"the beginning of this paſſage, it mult be obſerved 
that the Author had already mentioned two other 
reaſons. I ſhall tranſcribe them here, becauſe they 
belong to the hiſtory of the perſon who is the ſubject 
of this article. © Beſides, the arguments drawn from 
« the merits of the cauſe, there are two other rea- 
« ſons, which, one would think, ought to have ſe- 
« cured Monſieur le Pays againſt ſo ſevere a ſentence. 
« 'The one is, that he is not grown rich, ſince thirty 
« years he has been concerned in the farming of the 
« King's Revenues : the other, that he is too much 
« a wit to meddle with the accounts and calculations 
« relating to the Finances.” We may, I am ſure, 
conjecture, that a Poet who ſucceeded to well in the 
Encomium on Tobacco, deſcribing very elegantly in 
the ſame volume his reſentment againſt the injuſtice 
of ſo cruet a decree. A man's Muſe is never more 
eloquent, nor more lively, nor more fruitful in ſmart 
reflections, than on ſuch an occaſion. Theſe are not 
circumſtances, in which one muſt ſay, cure lewes b- 
quuntur, ingentes ſtupent, a light grief breaks out into 
words, but a great vexation is ſilent. However, I 
leave it to them, who have read thoſe pieces, to 
judge whether we may ſay of Monſieur le Pays, what 
he wrote to a Count. It were pity, Sir, you had 
„ no grief. You know ſo well how to make an 
« agreeable uſe of it, and your letter to me contains 
« ſo lively a deſcription or it, that I ſhould be ſorry 
« now that you had carried the cauſe, which occa- 
« ſions your uneaſineſs. Negue Dii neque Dee faciunt 
« ut te fortuna in deliciis habeat. Let neither the 
« Gods nor the Goddeſſes ſuffer you to be in fortune's fa- 
% wour. If I were Seneca, you ſhould be my Luci- 


« ljus, and I would make you ſuch a Compliment. 


(27) Le Pays, © And indeed, Sir, ſhould I not be in the right to 
New, 0euvrager, © ſpeak thus to you, after reading the ſad and plea- 
part, 2. Liv, 1, © fant things, which your pretended misfortune made 
= 9, It iswrit= « you write? . . . Yes, Sir, your grief has diverted 
8 ount du e me very much, becauſe you expreſs it ſo wittily, 
dated 3 « that really you muſt not be much troubled with it. 
12th, 1669, For if you were overwhelmed with it, as you ſay, 

« you would not ſpeak of it in ſuch an eaſy and un- 


« concerned manner as you do (27).” Coſtar was 


Vol. VIII. 


18 


ſaid he (28), which the moſt ſevere Critick can Pelkie, Þ 111. 
blame, in Monſieur de Balzac's complaints of his 
diſtempers and his misfortunes : I is that they are too 
eloquent and too elaborate. And indeed he makes uſe of 
Jo many witty thoughts, that he calls to my mind the 
player Apelles, who whilſt the Emperor Caligula had him 
8 cried — A harmonious a tone, that this wicked 

rince, to enjoy the longer the pleaſure it gave him, cauſed N 
the puniſhment of 2 ws to be — — pony pre 
(29). None but a Caligula could be capable of ſuch a he fays only, © 
barbarous action. But I am apt to think that there hade Cum affifiens fi- 
been ſome perſons, who, without being cruel, loved their e Joes 
pleaſure ſo much, that they almoſt rejoiced at our Orator"s ys confuls Te, 
ſciatica, or gravel, when they read ſome of his letters, uten ili major al- 
&c. He gives ſome inſtances of it, and then adds Aeta, cundan- 
(30), Moſt of thje things are jo wittily imagined, that I Re diſ- 


very near of the ſame taſte. Here is but one thing, (23) Coſtar, A. 


Jhould be an open enemy to the pleaſures of the publick, if rare ; collaudans 


a a ubinde vxcem de- 
it were true that I find fault with them, as my adver- 3 a 


ſary afjerts. etiam in gemitu 
Le) The Mercure Galant for March 1689, pag. Fredulcem. Suct. 
195, and 196, of the firſt part, acquaints us, that 1 Calig. cap. 
Monſieur le Pays, after many proſecutions, which 3 zug fen, = 
* had been carried on to make him pay a very con- ſtatue of Ju- 
* ſiderable ſum of money, for which a farmer of ** piter, he ask- 
the King's Revenue pretended to make him anſwer- ed Apelles, 
able, has at laſt been cleared by a decree of the .. = M_ . 
Council, whereupon he wrote the lines, which you « Whethe? * 
* will ſee hereunder. or Jupiter 
„ {cem-d the 


A Moxsizux LE ConTRoLLEUR Gentrat, © ©*atft to 


« tim? And 
« 25 Ayeliles did 
Apres de fi longues allarmes, not aulwer 


La Paix eft chez moy de retour. 
Je dors la nuit, je ris le jour, 
Du repos je ſens tous les charmes. 
Enfin * viola degage «© groaning voice, 
Du proces ou jetois plonge. © as being even 
Quand tout prefl a faire naufrage chen ſweet | 
Le ſecours arrive à propos, 122 
Plus on a tremble dans Porage, 88 


Et plus on goute le repos. 


« immediately, 
«© he had him 
«© whipped, and 
„ praiſed his 


(30) Coſtar, A- 
ie, p. 130. 
1. e. © After ſo many dreads and fears, peace is at 1 
* laſt returned to me. I ſleep by night, I laugh by 
day; I taſte all the delights of reſt. I am at lait 
free from the proſecution that was carried on againſt 
me. When ready to be caſt away, we happen to be 
** timely ſaved ; the more we trembled in the ſtorm, 
the ſweeter does reſt ſeem to us.” 
[1] He avas not forry the <vorld ſhould know he was a 
great pawer or ruffler with the Ladies.) He ought to 
have concealed that fault, for it 1s a little citizen- 
like. Conſult Furetiere's Dictionary; you will meet 
there not only with the definition, but alſo with the 
condemnation of that practice. Ihe definition con- (3) F uretiere's 
tains theſe words (31). © A man is ſaid to pve or ger the _— 1 
* ruffle a woman, when he handles her arms, her ciner ; 
e breaſt, &c.” The condemnation is expreſſed thus. 
None but country girls, or maid-ſervants, ſuffer 
* themſelves to be pawcd or ruffled. It is not the 
«* faſhion to paw among people of diſtinQtion. . . . .. 
The country-gentlemen are great ert.“ Fu- 
retiere is in the right to aſſert this of the country- 
gentlemen. He might have added, that this fault 
prevails more or leſs in the Provinces of France, ac- 
cording as they are more or leſs remote from Paris: 
and that it is much more common in the cities than 
in the country, and more in {mall towns, than in 
great cities. This proves that men do not follow 
herein the eternal rules of morality, but only thoſe 
of politeneſs, or the faſhion of the Court. There is 
another very remarkable proof of this, which is, that 
lewdneſs carried to the higheſt degree, and to the laſt 
act is more common in the cities, than in the villages, 
and in great cities, more than in little towns. It is 
2 the reverſe with regard to rwfling. Let us ob- 
erve by the by, that notwithſtanding the great po- 
liteneſs which prevailed under the reign of 4 
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PAY 


is very probable that he never ſaw his Miſtreſs r naked [K ], and ſuppoſed it 
only that he might have an opportunity to relate 


everal merry conceits. He was caſt 


* rem. in a vexatious law-ſuit a few years before his death (g), and died at Paris April 3, 


(32) Horat. Od. 


« lib. 1. 


* Idem, Ode 12. 
lib. 2. See alſo 
Ode 9. lib. I. 


(33) In the arti- 
cle Lycurgus the 
Legiſlator, quo- 


(34) Suite du 
Menangiana, p. 
158, 179. Mon- 
ſieur Menage 
himſelf is the 
perſun meant 
Lese. 


(35) He ſuppoſes 
that he had ſur- 


priſed her, whilſt 


ſhe was bathing 
herfelt. 


the young maidens at Rome were obliged to defend 
themſelves againſt the rufflers hands; they made uſe 
of their nails, but after having pared them very cloſe. 


Nos convivia, nos prælia virginum 
Seis in juvenes unguibus acrium, 
Cantamus vacui (32). 


« I ſing ſoft boys and _ wars, 
« How ſoon they ſmile, how angry ſoon, 
« With cloſe-par'd nails, and tender tooth, 
They all invade the ruffling youth.” 
CREECH. 


Horace obſerves in another place that they defended 
themſelves very feintly againſt thoſe who would kiſs 
them. 


Dum fiagrantia detorquet ad ofcula 
Cerwicem, aut facili ſæwitid negaty 
Dux poſeente magis gaudeat eripi, 
Interdum rapere occupet * ? 


« Whene'er her head ſhe gently moves, 
„ To take the earneſt of her loves, 

« A balmy kiſs; or elſe denies 

With eaſy forwardneſs, which ſhews 

That ſhe is more content to loſe 

„ 'Than he that begs to win the prize; 

Or when ſhe runs to ſnatch an eager kiſs.” 
CREECH. 


I have quoted elſewhere (33) a paſſage, which re- 
lates probably to a country-gentleman, who had lived 
a long time at Paris, and yet thought that to make 
himielf welcome with Ladies of Quality he mult 
paw or ruffle them. Let us quote that paſlage again, 
and add the ſequel to it. Mr. M.. . . went into 
« Britany with the Marchioneſs de Lavardin, to pay 
« a viſit to Madam de Sevigny. He was in the Mar- 
« chioneſs's coach, and in the road, per non parer troppo 
coglione, he entertained her with flattering expreſ- 
*«« ſions, and took up her hand to kiſs. Madam de La- 
« vardin ſaid to him with a ſmile, Sir, you are prac- 
« tiſing your leſſon againſt you go to Madam de 
* 8 The ſame being in company with the 
« Counteſs de la Suze, was playing with her hands; 
« whereupon ſhe repeated to him this line from 


% Scaron ;” 
Les patineurs font gens inſupportables; 
4 Your rufflers Anh inſufferable men.” 
To which he replied readily by the next line, 
Meme aux beautez qui ſont tres patinables (34). 


« Even to thoſe who deſerve to be 
« Handled and &c.” 


| You do not prove, will ſome ſay, what was to be 
proved : have a little patience ; you will ſoon meet 
with the proof: it is to be found in ſeveral of Mon- 
ſieur le Pays's Letters, and eſpecially in the firſt book 
of his Amitiez, in the 24th Letter, where he ſpeaks 
thus to his Caliſto. Though you were naked (35) and 
unarmed, yet 1 feared you, though in all probability you had 
not then by you that curſed bodkin with which you puniſb 
so OFTEN the little liberties I take. What follows 
contains a clearer proof ſtill : I tranſcribe it from a 
letter he wrote toa Lady, who boaſted that ſhe had 
given him a box on the ear. Do not be miſtaken, 
«+ dear Madam; the glory of having uſed me ill is not 
« ſo great as you may imagine. I have had twenty 
* Milireſſes haughtier than you; who know better 
« how to repel my attempts, and yet they do not 
take a pride in it. You are ſtill but a young be- 
„ ginner in matters of cruelty, and your waiting- 
« woman mw 4p teach you. Miſs Katy has uſed me 
« more cruelly for leſſer liberties : you have given 


1690, 


% me but one box of the ear, ſhe has given me above 
* adozen. You tore me only a ribbon, ſhe tore 
* half my hair off my head ; and yet ſhe never 
mentioned it to any one living. You are as to 
«« vanity like your tall couſin ; he was never in war 
but on one pitiful occaſion, of which he is con- 
tinually giving an account to all the world : you 
never abuſed perhaps any one but me, and you 
* tell the ſtory to the whole town. But you ſhould 
not at leaſt intermix fables with your ſtory : if you 


would relate faithfully how things paſſed between 


« us, I could bear with your vanity, and would not 
complain of your indiſcretion. What is the mean- 
ing of all that oſtentation of pride? Why will 
6 = by your diſcourſes extenuate the exceſſive li- 
rties I took ? Why exaggerate the bitterneſs of 
* the opprobrious language, and the heavineſs of 
* the blow you gave me ? Indeed, Madam, if you 
will remember it, your injuries were not very bit- 
* ter, nor was the blow exceedingly heavy. I juſtly 
* deſerved much more, and though you had done 
* all that you pretend you did, you had not done 
half your duty. And yet, you know very well 
* in your conſcience, that you was afraid you had 
carried your paſſion too far: you feared left I 
* ſhould be more angry than you, and at laſt you 
2 E on ſuch a countenance as to perſuade me my 
Idneſs would no longer offend you; but your 
good nature did not appeaſe my reſentment, and 
*« when I ſaw your reſiſtance flackened ſo ſoon, I 
« deſpiſed ſo eaſy a victory. Confeſs the truth: git 
* 1s this, Madam, that exaſperated you ; you took 
* offence at my contempt, and you thought it pro- 
per to conceal it under a ſhew of contempt for me 
* (36).” The letter which preceeds this is not leſs 
malicious ; it was written to a Lady, who thought 
Monſieur le Pays a little too familiar: it deſerves to 
be read, and may afford inſtruftions to ſeveral per- 
ſons, who may have occaſion for them. 


[K] I is very probable that he never ſaw his Miſtreſs 


quite naked.) He aſſerts it poſitively. “ At laſt, 
„ Caliſto, all your artifices have proved unſucceſsful. 
I found laſt night the place where you was gone to 
« bathe yourſelf..... Pray why do you take ſo 
much care to hide your body? Indeed you ſhewed 
no part, which you need to be aſhamed of: and 
if there were any, they were the knees and other 
a ar of your filter, and of your coufin, which 
* ſhould have been aſhamed to appear before yours. 
But as for you, though you ſhewed all, yet you 
* ſhewed nothing but what was beautiful, nothin 
* but what you may take a pride in. I foun 
„then, that thoſe which you hide, are not in 
* the leaſt leſs handſome, than thoſe you ſhew : and I 
agreed with myſelf, that there are ſome Ladies, 
« who would have more reaſons to hide their noſe, 
than you your thighs (37).” 
ter contains many thoughts witty enough to make 
me imagine, that the Author invented this ſtory, 
that he might have an opportunity to publiſh them. 
Though the fair ſex may — the privilege in ſeve- 
ral Provinces of France, to take with decency ſuch 
liberties, as would ruin their reputation in Italy, yet I 
am perſuaded, that neither Monſieur le Pays's Miſtreſs, 
nor the ſiſter, nor the couſin of this Caliſto, did 
bathe themſelves in a river, without a ſhift on, or 
without a ſheet about them, and in one another's 
ſight : and with ſo little precaution, that a man 
might ſurprize them in that condition, and compare 
them leiſurely the moſt ſecret parts of the one, with 
thoſe of the others. I queſtion whether country- 
women ever take ſuch liberties. How much more 
ought we to judge, that young maidens, who with- 
out too great an abuſe, were ityled Ladies ( Demoi/el- 
les would not tranſgreſs to ſuch a degree, the laws 
of modeſty and decency ? If they undreſſed them- 
ſelves quite, in order to enjoy the better the coolneſs 
of the weather, they waited unqueſtionably till it was 
dark. Things are not at preſent upon the ſame foot- 
ing, as in the time of Diana (38). We may there- 
tore aſſert, of this letter of Monſieur le Pays, and of 
ſeveral 


(36) Le Pays, 
Nouvelles Our, 
part. 1. liv. 2. 
Lettre 3. p. m. 
107, 108. 


The reſt of this let- (372 Le Pays, 


mities, Am- 
res, & Amou- 
rettes, Liv. Io 
Lett, 24. p. m. 
22. 


38) See Ovid. 
Metamorph. lib. 
2. Ver» 46 I, and 
lib. 3. ver. 179 


either at Oreno- 


He was very ill 
uſed in that lit- 
tle Pamphlet. 


written by Dr. 
Thomas Smith 
of Trinity Col- 


and communica 
Clarke, of the 


Extract of the 
Regiſter of 
King's- College, 


municated by 
Robert Bankes, 


of the College © 
Phyſicians at 


(4) Pu if 1 1690. There was a Satyr publiſhed againſt bim in the year 1670 (b). 


am not miſtaken, 


ble, or at Lyons. ſeveral other little works of the ſame kind, that only tories invented by the Authors. 


(% From foms London. He was born at Snoring February 28, 1612-13 (a), and was ſent in May eiftr. 
manuſcript nete, 1623 to Eaton-ſchool, from whence he was elected to King's College in Cambridge 4 Pins Gu 


. Cambridge, Maſter (5) ; and was Fellow of his College, but in 1639 reſigned his Fellowſhip, and 


Midle-Temple, Church of Sarum (e). In June 1640 he was appointed Chaplain to the Lord Keeper G 5 


Eſq; and from an 


Cambridge, com- Goring, whom he attended in the army; and afterwards Chaplain to Sir Robert Cook in (f)smytt's Ms. 


.. D. Fellow of In 1657 he and Mr. Peter Gunning had a diſpute with two Roman Catholicks, upon the (7) prom the 
that College, and 
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things are related there as matters of fact, which are 


tf PEARSON (JOHN), a moſt learned Engliſh Biſhop in the 17th Century, was ſon 
of Mr. Robert Pearſon, Rector of Creak and Snoring in Norfolk, by Elizabeth, one of 
the Daughters of Dr. Richard Vaughan, ſucceſſively Biſhop of Bangor, Cheſter, and {From the 


Univerſity Re- 


, April 1632. In 1635 he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts, and in 1639 that of College Reger. 


- lived a Fellow-Commoner in the College (c). In 1639 he entered into holy Orders (d); 1 
and December goth the ſame year he was collated to the Prebend of Netherhaven in the 
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Finch, who in December the ſame year preſented him to the Living of Torrington in , th. 2. 


Suffolk (7). Upon the breaking out of the Civil Wars he became Chaplain to the Lord“ 7. 
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London. In 1650 he was made Miniſter of St. Clement's Eaſt-cheap in London (g). Wer. 
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, ſubject of Schiſm; an account of which was printed at Paris in 1658 [AJ]. In 1659 he College Regiſter, 


London, and 
Phyſician to 
Chriſt's Hoſpi- 
tal, London. 


[A] A account of which was printed at Paris in 
1658.] It was printed under the following title : 
Schiſme unmaſk't : Or, A late Conference betwixt Mr. 
Peter Gunning, and My. John Pierſon, Miniſters, on 
the one part, and tauo Diſputants of the Roman Profeſſion, 
on the other: wherein is defined, both what Schiſme is, 
and to whom it belongs. With a brief Recapitulation ; 
"wherein at one view may be ſeen, the whole Drift of this 
Conference, for ſuch as want either Learning to reach, 
or Leiſure to read the whole Traft. And all is concluded 
with a Decifion of the main Queſlion, Whether Proteſ- 
tants, or thoſe of the Roman Church, be Schi/matiques. 
Alſo an Index is drawne, pointing at the principall Mat- 
ters. Printed at Paris, cum Privilegio, 1658. One 
of the Roman Catholic Diſputants went under ſeve- 
ral names, as Spencer, or Tyrwhitt, or Hatcliffe ; and 
the other was a Phyſician. To the whole is prefixed, a 
Preface of the Catboligue Diſputants, containing the Pro- 
ceedings of both Parties in Matter of Fa# ; in which we 
are informed, that the conference began in May 1657, 
a little before Whitſuntide. 

With regard to the publication of this book, we 
have the following account in a book of Mr. 'Tho- 
mas Smith, of Chriſt College in Cambridge, printed 
at London, in 1659, and intitled, 4 Gagg for the 
Duakers ; with an Anſwer to Mr. Denn's Quaker no 
Papiſt. That which follows, as Mr. Smith, in 
« your book about Mr. Gunning and Mr. Pearſon, 
« who diſputed againſt the Romaniſts, all who know 
* theſe Miniſters know to be ſuperfluous and frivo- 
« lous. However, I think fit to tell you, the Roma- 
„ niſt, who put forth an edition [, that Diſpute] 
« hath ſo changed, tranſpoſed, added, diminiſhed, 
« and made of it what he liſt, that I believe it will 
„be as ſoon owned for your (I mean not F. S. but 
H. D.'s) conference, as Mr. Pearſon's or Mr. Gun- 
« ning's. I muſt now tell you further, (what you 
have been oft enough told of) that that relation 
„ cannot expect to bo regarded by Mr. P. or any 
«« ſober perſon, which is diſclaimed and diſowned by 
« three of the four, who were diſputants, viz. by 
« both the Proteſtants, and half the Papiſts. But 
« chiefly, I muſt intreat you to conſider, whether the 
„ inſerting above 200 lines at a time, as a of 
the e ee which never was part of it, des 
< all profeſſed additions; ſecondly, whether the 
leaving out whole ſheets of the Proteſtants, which 
the Papiſts thought too hard to anſwer ; and third- 
ly, the ſcarce ſuffering any one argument and an- 
«« {wer of both to come together, but caſting uſually 
„parts of the ſame paper of Mr. G. many ſcore 

eaves aſunder one 1 another, be not a ſcan- 
«« dal, that any Chriſtian would deſire might be co- 
vered with filence? And I would gladly know 
from any ingenious perſon, whether this might 
not be anſwer enough to a book put out at the 
charge of the Romaniſt's own purſe and conſcience ; 

a diſcourſe, by being e e rendered ſo un- 
intelligible, that ſcarce any man ever read it over, 
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* or will... Reverend Mr. William Moor, the 
« deceaſed Library-keeper, was perſuaded by J. . 
to read one leaf; but profeſſed, before many wit- 
neſſes, he would not read another, if you would 
give him the whole impreſſion, becauſe it was fo 
« unintelligible, for the cauſes abovementioned.” 
This Conference was re-printed at Oxford, during the 
reign of King James II. under this title; The Schi/m 
of the Church of England demonſtrated, in four Argu- 
ments, formerly propoſed by Dr. Peter Gunning and Dr. 
John Pearſon, (the late Biſhops of Ely and Cheſter ) by 
two Catholic Diſputants, in a celebrated Conference upon 
that point. This was ſoon after animadverted upon 
by William Saywell, D. D. Maſter of Jeſus-College, 
Cambridge, in a pamphlet printed at Cambridge, 
1688, in 4to, under this title; The Reformation of 
the Church F4 England juſtified, according to the Canons of 
the Council of Nee, and other General Councils, and the 
Tradition of the Catholic Church. Being an Anſwer to 
a Paper re-printed at Oxford, called, The Schiſm, &c, 
in which anſwer the unworthy and falſe dealings of the 
Papiſfts are ſhewed, and the charge of Schiſm returned 
upon them, and the Church of England proved truly 
Catholic and Apoſtolick in her dottrine and conſtitution. 
In the Preface we are informed, that © the conference 
was managed in writing about thirty years ago 
and by mutual agreement nothing was to be made 
«« publick without the allowance and conſent of both 
« parties. But ſuch was the diſingenuity and un- 
„ worthineſs of one of the Romiſh Niſputants, that 
« contrary to the faith and promiſe he had made, he 
“ ſets forth a book, and pretends it to be an account 
of the conference with Biſhop Gunning and Biſho 
« Pearſon, when he had left out, changed, and mil. 
placed the matters as he pleaſed himſelf ; inſomuch 
„that his partner was very much aſhamed of this 
* diſhoneſt and unfaithful dealing, and did utterly 
* condemn him for what he had done, and renounced 
his having been engaged in approving or conſent- 
ing to ſuch a baſe and diſingenuous proceeding, and 
did openly own and acknowledge ſo much to the per- 
« {ons concerned.” Dr. Saywell then quotes the — 
above-cited from Mr. Smith, and proceeds thus. 
But perhaps ſome will demand, why was not the confe- 
rence then printed whole and entire? Now the reaſon 
of that was, the Popiſh adverſary did run all the 
diſpute into obſcure and metaphyſical niceties, that few 
could underſtand, and fewer would take the pains to read 
it, and ſo it was not thought fit, and a needleſs charge, to 
trouble the world with it. Beſides, both the Biſhops did 
tell their friends, when they diſcourſed with them about 
a fuller anſwer, that they thought it altogether unnece/- 
fary, becauſe though the diſpute were mangled and miſ- 
repreſented, yet that which they had printed will ftill 
be unanſwered by them, and unanſwerable by any of 
their party; and they were perſuaded that all men, who 
would carefully read the book, would be of the ſame mind. 
And as for this paper that is added at the end of the pre- 
tended Conference, and now reprinted at — 7 
ular, 
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wrote a Preface to Mr. Hales's Remains [B]; and publiſhed at London in 4to, his Expo- 


Author does not ſo much as ſay, that it vas part of their 


diſpute, but a pure addition of his own, wherein they 
tvere no more concerned than other Divines, and they did 
not think they were bound to anſwer —_— he ſpould 
erwards write and publiſh to the world ; and yet this 
xford paper would, without any ground or the leaft co- 
hour, impoſe upon the world, that this was a part of that 
mentioned r v F 

[B] In 1659 he wrote a Preface 1% My. Hales's 
Remains. ] Theſe Remains were printed at London 
1659, in 4to, under the title of Gallen Remains of 
the ever memorable Mr. John Hales of —— 
In the Preface Mr. Pearſon obſerves, that if Mr. Fa- 
rindon had not died before the impreſſion of this 
book, he would have prefixed to it the life of Mr. 
Hales, which he had . He then aſſures 
the Reader, that in drawing Mr. Hales's character, 
he ſhall ſpeak no more, than my own {ng experience, 
ſays he, intimate acquaintance, and high weneration 

rounded upon both, ſhall freely and fincerely prompt me to. 
We ſhall take the opportunity to inſert here ſome par- 
ticulars concerning Mr. Hales, which have been com- 
municated to us the learned Arthur Aſbley Sykes, 
D. D. Dean of St. 3 ſince the printing of our 
article of that great man. Dr. Nathaniel Ingelo, 
Prebendary of Windſor, in a letter to Mr. Richard 
Marriot, dated from Eaton College, October 29. 
without mentioning of the year, writes as follows: 

« Ad (Im.) Mr. Hales went to the Lady Saker”s 
© ſome time after Biſhop King, and about a year at- 
< ter his ejection from the College. i 

« Ad (zu.) The ſame Order, which carried Mr. 
« Farindon from his preaching in London, removed 
« Mr. Hales from the Lady Sater's ; he affirming, 
that he would be gone, leſt he ſhould miſchief his 
« friends. 

« Ad (6®.) Mr. Mountague ſays, that he gave an 
«« explication of his belief concerning the Trinity, to 
* Mr. Saller, according to the Doctrine of the Church 
« of England. 

« Ad (In.) Mr: Mountague has often heard Mr. 
« Hales ſay, that the perſon in the ſtory mentioned 
« by Mr. Farindim in his preface, was Epiſcopius. 

« Ad (8®.) Mr. Hales went Chaplain to Sir D. 
« Carleton to Dort, only to accompany him in the 
« Embaſly. | 

« Admitted Fellow of Eaton, May 4, 1613, for 
« I find it ſo in our books. 

« As to Mr. Haless being diſcontented, he was ſo 
« far from it, that he would willingly have waved 
the Prebend of Windſor, when it was ſent to him 
knowing nothing of it by Archbiſhop Laud ; and 
he would have refuſed it, but that it was preſent- 
« ed to him at a publick dinner among many 
« friends, who perſuaded him to the contrary. 
Archbiſhop Laud did alſo ſend for him, and told 
him, he might have what Preferment he pleaſed ; 
and he . If it pleaſe your Grace, I have 
« avhat 1 defire. 

« He was made Prebendary of Windſor about two 
years before the wars, and enjoyed it but two 
years. He ſtaid in his Fellowſhip, refuſing the 
«« Covenant, nor otherwiſe complying in any thing 
«« with the times; and was put out for refuſing the 
engagement. He was not long ſick, about a fort- 
night, and then not very ill; but diſcourſed with 
all his friends as freely as in his health, till within 
half an hour before his death; for Mr. Montague 
was then talking with him, and left him for half 
„an hour, and before he returned, he was dead, 
and had his perfect ſenſe to the laſt minute. 

After he came to Eaton, for thirty years toge- 
ther, he was never hindered by any ſickneſs, he 
ſtudying conſtantly from five of the clock in the 
morning, till night, ſeldom eating any dinner. 
About the time of Archbiſhop Laud's death, he 
* retired from his lodgings in the college, into a 
private chamber at Eaton, where he remained for 
a quarter of a year unknown to any; and ſpent in 
that time only ſix pence per week, living only upon 
bread and beer. And as he had formerly faſted 
from Tueſday night to Thurſday night, ſo in that 
time of his retirement, he abſtained from his bread 
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and water; and when he heard that the Arch- 
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ſition 


* biſhop was murdered, he wiſhed that his head had 
« been taken off for his.“ 
Mr. Hales's laſt will was as follows : 


In Dei Nomine Amen. Maii decimo nono A. D. 1656 


« My ſoul having been long ſince bequeathed unto 
„the mercies of God in Jeſus Chriſt, my only Savi- 
«« viour; and my body naturally bequeathing itſelf to 
« duſt and aſhes, out of which it was taken; I Jobn 
« Hales, of Eton, in the County of Bucks, Clerk, 
„by this my laſt Will and Teſtament, do diſpoſe 
* of the ſmall remainder of my poor broken eſtate, 
in manner and form following. 

* Firſt, I give to my ſiſter Cicely Coombes five 
pounds. More I give to my ſiſter Bridgett Gulli- 
«« ford five pounds. More I give to the poor of the 
„ town of Eton, to be diſtributed at the diſcretion of 
my Executrix hereafter named, five pounds. More 
I give to ſix perſons to be appointed by my ſaid 
* Executrix, to carry my body to the grave, three 
pounds, to be diſtributed among them by even 
oh 28 More I give to Mr. 7. Manfield, of 
* Windſor, Grocer, five pounds. More I give to 
« Mrs. Mary Collins, wife to Mr. Fohn Collins, of 
Eton, five pounds, to this end and purpoſe, that 
*« ſhe would be pleaſed to provide her a ring in 
« what manner ſhe liſteth, to remain with her, in 
« memory of a poor deceaſed friend. All which 
« monies here bequeathed, do at this preſent reſt 
« intruſted in the hands of my ſingular good friends, 
« Mr. Villiam Smith, and Mr. Thomas Mountagne. 

Moreover, all my Greek and Latin books (ex- 

« cept St. Ferom's works, which I give to Mr. 75 
mas Mountague) I 1 to my molt deſervedly be- 
loved friend, William Salter, of Rich-Kings, Eſq; 
„ to whom I further give five ds, to this end, 
that he would provide him a fair ſeal-ring of gold, 
* engraven with his arms and hatchments doubled 
and mantled, to preſerve the memory of a poor 
«« deceaſed friend. All my Engliſh books, together 
„with the remainder of all monies, goods, and u- 
* tenſils whatſoever, I give and bequeath to Mrs. 
Hannah Dickinſon, of Eton, Widow and Relict of 
Jobn Dickenſon, lately deceaſed, in . whoſe houſe, 
(for her's indeed it is, and not mine, as being 
bought with her money, howſoever for ſome rea- 
«« ſons I have ſuffered the publick voice to entitle me 
to it) in whoſe houſe, I ſay, I have for a long 
time (eſpecially ſince my unjuſt and cauſeleſs ex- 
truſion from my College) been with great care and 
good reſpect entertained. And her the ſaid Han- 
* nah ] do by theſe preſents conſtitute and ordain my 
* ſole executrix. And unto this my laſt will I make 
« overſeers my good friends Mr. Thomas Mon- 
« tague and Mr. William Smith of Eaton; and to each 
of them I give five pounds, humbly requeſting 
them to be aſliſtants to my ſaid executrix with 
* their beſt advice to help, if ſo be ſhe chance to 
find any trouble. 
* Now becauſe monies are many times not at 
command, but may require perchance ſome time 
to take them up, I ordain, that in fix months after 
my departure ſhe ſee all theſe my bequeſts and le- 
* gacies orderly and faithfully diſcharged. 

* As for my funeral, I ordain, that at the time of 
the next even- ſong after my departure (if conve- 
« niently it may be) my body be laid in the church- 
yard of the town of Eton, (if I chance there to die) 
as near as may be to the body of my little Godſon 
« Tack Dickenſon the elder ; and this to be done in 
a plain and ſimple manner, without any ſermon, 
* or ringing the bell, or calling the people together; 
without any unſeaſonable commeſſation, or com- 
0 2 or other ſolemnity on ſuch occaſions u- 
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And I ſtrictly command my executrix, that nei- 
« ther of her own head, neither at the importunity, 

or authority of any other, neither upon any other 
pretence whatſoever, to take upon her to diſpenſe 
„with this point of my will; for as in my life I 
have done the Church no ſervice, ſo will I not, 
that in my death the Church do me any honour.” 


Probatum 


(b) From the 
Univerſity Re- 
giſter- 


(1) Newcourt's 
Repertorium, vol, 
1. P-. 325. 


(1) p. 32 edit. 
London 1659, 
in 4to. 
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ſition of the C#eed [C], which was afterwards reprinted at London in folio, with improve- 
ments. In 1660 he took the Degree of Doctor of Divinity (U ); and on the 17th of 

Auguſt that year was collated by the Biſhop of London to the Rectory of St. Chriſtopher's 
in that city (i); and in the ſame year was made Maſter of Jeſus College in Cambridge, and 
Archdeacon of Surrey. Before the end of the year following he was Prebendary of Ely, 
Margaret Profeſſor of Divinity in Cambridge, and Maſter of Trinity College in that 


Univerſity. 


In 1672 he was advanced to the See of Cheſter, to which he was conſe- 


crated, February 9, 1672-3. Beſides his Expoſition of the Creed, he wrote ſome other 
works [DJ]. He died at Cheſter July 16, 1686, 


Probatum fuit Teflamentum praedit, coram me Ri- 
chardo Alleſtree, Sacre Theologie Profeſſore, Præ poſi 


to Colkegii Reginalis beatæ Mariæ de Eton juxta Wind- 


for in Com. Bucks Ordinar. Peculiar, Exempt. F uriſ- 
diftionis ibid. viceſimo nono die Menfis Martii A. D. 
1666. ac pro me probatum, inſinuatum, legitimeque 
pronuntiatum per cod. commiſſag; eſt adminiftratio 
omnium & fungulorum Bonoram dict. Defunct. Exe- 
cutrici in eodem Teftamento nominat. in Juris forma 
Furat. remedio & inter efſe cujuſcung; in omnibus 


ſemp. ſalvis. Dat. ſub fizillo Officii mei Prapoſ. die & 


anno predi. 

[CJ I: 1639 he publiſhed at London, in 4to, his Ex- 
poſition of the Creed.] It is dedicated to the right 
<worſhipful and well-belyved, the Pariſhimers of St. Cle- 
ments Eaſt-cheape ; and in the dedication he writes 
thus: © If I ſhould be at any time unmindfull of 
«« your commands, you might well eſteem me un- 
« worthy of your continued favours. And there 1s 
« ſome reaſon to ſuſpect I have incurred the inter- 
<«« pretation of forgetfulneſs, having been ſo back- 
« ward in the 3 of my promiſes. Some 
«« years have paſſed, ſince I preached unto you upon 
« ſuch texts of ſcripture, as were on purpoſe ſelected 
ein relation to the Creed, and was moved by you 
% to make theſe meditations publick. But you 
«« were pleaſed then to grant what my inclinations 
<« rather led me to, that they might be turned into 
an Expoſition of the Creed itſelf ; which partly by 
e the difficulty of the work undertaken, partly by 
< the intervention of ſome other imployments, hath 
taken me thus long, for which I deſire your 
*« pardon.” x the Fous Bi he obſerves, that he 
Creed without Controverſy, is a brief comprehenſion of the 
objects of our Chriſtian Faith, and is generally taken to 
contain all things neceſſary to be believed ; and that 
the method, which he propoſed to himſelf, and has 
proſecuted in every article, is, firſt, to ſettle the 
words of each article, according to their antiquity, 
and generality of reception in the Creed. Secondly, 
to explicate and unfold the terms, and endeavour a 
right notion and conception of them, as they are to 
be underſtood in the — Thirdly, to ſhew what 
are thoſe truths, which are naturally contained in 
theſe terms ſo explicated ; and to make it appear, 
that they are truths indeed, by ſuch arguments and 
reaſons, as are reſpectively proper to evidence the ve- 
rity of them. Fourthly, to declare what is the ne- 
ceſſity of believing thoſe truths ; what efficacy and 
influence they have in the ſoul, and upon the life of 
a Believer. Laſtly, by a recollection of all, briefly 
to deliver the ſum of every particular truth; ſo that 
every one, when he pronounceth the Creed, may 
know what he ought to intend, and what he 1s un- 
deritood to A. when he ſo pronounceth it. In 
his Expoſition of the firſt Article of the Creed, he re- 
jets the notion of an innate idea of God. Alb 
fome, ſays he (1), have imagined, that the knowledge of 
a Deity is connatural to the foul of man, ſoa that every 
man hath a connate inbred notion of God; yet 1 rather 
conceive the foul of man to have no connatural knowledge 
at all, no particular notion of any 2 in it from the 
beginning, but to receive the firſt apprehenſions of things 
by ſenſe, and by them to make all rational collections. I, 
then the foul of man be at the firſt like a fair ſmooth ta- 
ble, without any actual characters of knowledge imprint- 
d in it; if all the knowledge, which wwe have, comes 


ſucceſſively by ſenſation, inſtructian, and natural collection; 


then muſt abe not refer the apprehenſion of a Deity to any 


connate notion, or inbred opinion. 

Dl Some other <vorks.] 1. No Neceſſity for a Refor- 
formation. London 1661, in 4to. 2. A Sermon preach- 
ed before the King _ the 19th of March, 1671, on 
Eccleſ. xii. 14. publiſhed by his Majeſty's ſpecial Com- 


Vol. VIII. 


He 


mand. London 1671, in 4to. 3. Amnales Cyprianici, 
Jroe tredecim annorum, quibus S. Cyprianus inter Chriſti- 
nos ver ſatus efl, hiſtoria chronolgica ; printed with 
S. Cæcilii Cypriani era cognita & illuftrata, per Fo- 
annem Oxonienſem Epi ſcapum. Oxford 1682, in fol. 
4. Vindicatio Epiſſoſarum Ignatii adverſus Dalleum. 
Cambridge 1672, in 4to. 5. CI. Joannis Pearſoni 
Ceftrienſis nuper Epiſcopi, Opera poſthuma. De ſerie pri- 
morum Rome Epiſcoporum Difſertationes dum: quibus 
prefiguntur Annales Paulini & Lectiones in Ada Apoſto- 
brum. Idenda curavit & auxit H. Dodwellus, cujus 
acceſſit de edidem ſucceſſione Diſſertatio fingularis. Lon» 
don 1688, in 4to. Theſe poſthumous works of our 
Author contain a diſſertation upon the life of St. 
Paul; five Analyſes upon the Acts of the Apoſtles, 
and two diſſertations upon the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops 
of Rome. The Annales Paulini contain ſcarce any 
thing, but what is collected from the Acts of the 
Apoſtles and the Epiſtles of St. Paul. The Martyr- 
dom of that Apoſtle is placed by the Biſhop at the er.d 
of Nero's reign. In the Analyſes upon the Acts of 
the Apoſtles he obſerves, that it is very difficult to 
determine preciſely the time of the birth, death, and 
aſcenſion of our Saviour. We know in general, that 
he was born under the reign of Herod ; but there is 
no circumſtance, which can lead us to fix poſitively 
upon the year. The Jews, through malignity, have 
confounded the Order of thoſe 1ime:, and the Fathers 
have not taken much pains to clear it up. They were 
only poſſeſſed with this falſe notion, that Chriſt 
preached but oneyear, However, our Author owns, that 
this is a point of curioſity, which does not at all affect 
the truth of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory ; and he lays it 
down as the foundation of his Chronology, that 
Chriſt ſuffered” in the nineteenth year of Tiberius's 
reign. He explodes occaſionally two methods of 
reaſoning in Baronius, which are admirably well 
ſaited to ſupport the Doctrine of the Church of Rome 
with regard to images, and the power of the Pope. 


For from the paſſage, where it is ſaid, that Peter”: 


hadrw healed the fick, that Cardinal concludes, 1. 
That painting having taken its 5 from the ſha- 
dow, which is the image of a perſon, God has con- 
ſecrated the worſhip of images by the miracles, with 
which he honoured St. Peter's ſhadow. 2. That 
God having given to the ſhadow of St. Peter the 
ſame virtue as his body, the Popes, who repreſent the 
perſon, and are, as it were, the ſhadow of that great 
Apoſtle, ought to have the ſame power and the ſame 
prerogatives with him. 

Our Author afterwards examines, who was the 
author of this tradition, that Tiberius propoſed to 
* the Senate to place Chriſt among the Gods.” Eve- 
ry body allows, that Euſebius and the other Fa- 
thers aſſerted this merely upon the credit of Tertul- 
lian. Monſieur le Fevre (2), without any regard to 
Tertullian's authority, maintains, that this was a 
pious invention, with which he thought proper to 
adorn his Apologetick; becauſe there is no manner 
of probability, that Tiberius, who had the utmoſt 
diſregard for Religion, would give himſelf any 
trouble about deiſying our Saviour. Beſides, the rea- 
ſon, which Tertullian mentions of the Senate's refuſal, 
renders the thing extremely ſuſpected. For he ſays, 
that the Senate oppoſed it, becauſe recourſe had not 
been had to their authority. But is it probable, that 
the Senate, who were abſolutely ſlaves to Tiberius's 
will, ſo that they even offered him altars and divine 
honours, would become ſo jealous of their power at 
that ſingle inſtant, and venture to reject a propoſition 
ſupported by the Emperor, towards whom they had 
carried their complaiſance to the loweſt ſervility ? 
Mr. Van Dale (3), who thinks, that the Fathers gave 
a little too much into the Doctrine of a good inten- 


tion, 
P pp 
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(2) Epiſt. 12, 
L. 2. 


(3) Deoraculis 
Ethnic, 
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He had a younger brother Richard, educated at Eaton-ſchool, and elected thence to 
King's College in Cambridge in 1646, where he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts. 
He was a Profeſſor of Civil Law in Greſham College at London, and kept his Fellow- 
ſhip of King's College with it, and was made Doctor of Laws upon the Prince of Tuſ- 


cany's viſiting Cambridge in the beginning of the year 1667, he being then under Keeper 


tion, and frequently ſupported the fs of the Chriſ- 
tian . by —— * with his 
whole force this ſtory of Tertullian, cited by Euſebius 
with ſo much triumph. However, Biſhop Pearſon 
rejects the opinion of Monſieur le Fevre, and affirms, 
that Tertullian's relation ought to be of great weight, 
ſince he might have taken it from the Regiſters of 
the Senate. He obſerves, that this refuſal of the Se- 
nate may be conſidered as a piece of flattery, ſince 
Tiberius having rejected the title and rank of a God, 
the Senators thought it was doing him honour, not 
to raiſe any perſon above him. The Fathers have 
ſpoken in another way. St. Chryſoſtom particular- 
ly has diſplayed his eloquence upon this point. He 
aſſerts, that all this was managed by Providence, 
which had determined, that the Goſpel ſhould ſpread 
over the whole earth, without the aſſiſtance of the 
ſecular powers; and would not permit that Chriſt 
ſhould be placed among Gods, who had been deified 
by men. 

I n the firſt diſſertation concerning the ſucceſſion of 
the primitive Biſhops of Rome, our Author obſerves, 
that it is certain, that the Fathers of the third and 
fourth, and even the fifth century, inſiſted greatly 
upon the argument of the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops, 
in oppoſition to the Heretics. They boaſted of an un- 
interrupted ſucceſſion from the Apoſtles ; that by this 
ſucceſſion it was the ſame flock, which they had fed 
in the ſame paſtures ; that the branches, which had 
been cut off and ſeparated from the body of the tree, 
that is, the Sects divided from the Chriſtian Commu- 
nion, had withered away at a diſtance. For this rea- 
ſon, large Churches were ſo ſollicitous in preſerving 
the names and memory of their Biſhops. 

We have but two catalogues of thoſe of Rome; 
one of which was handed down by the Greeks, and 
the other by the Latins. Learned men follow 
follow them promiſcuouſly ; but our Author is of opi- 
nion, that theſe catalogues are only fit to miſlead us. 
To begin with that of Euſebius, which is the moſt 
antient ; he aſſerts, that it cannot be exact for this 
reaſon, that in the Dypticks, whence it was taken, 
the time of the death of the Biſhops is not ſet down. 
The Biſhops of Rome, eſpecially in the firſt Century, 
did not make a figure enough to draw upon them 
any attention. So that we find nothing certain till 
after Pope Fabian, who in the middle of the third 
Century appointed ſeven notaries to collect exactly the 
names of the Martyrs and the circumſtances of their 
Martyrdom. The other Churches were obliged to 
follow this example, becauſe the Hereticks endea- 
voured to interrupt the ſucceſſion of the Biſhops, in 
order to break the chain of the Apoſtolical Tradition. 
For in theſe ages, which ſtill ſmoked with the 
blood of our Saviour, it was not difficult to aſcend to 
the ſource of the opinions, which ſprang up in the 
Church, and to aſcertain the ſucceſſion of a Doctrine 
as well as that of the Biſhops. 

As it is certain, that there were Biſhops at Rome 
from the very beginning, it ſeems that the principal 
difficulty confiſts in diſcovering the firſt Origin. St. 
Irenæus, who is followed by all antiquity, ſays, that 


St. Peter and St. Paul founded the Church at Rome. 


Henry Valeſius owns, that St. Paul contributed to it 
by his labours there; but he cannot allow, that he 
was Biſhop of that city. However, St. Epiphanius 
having obſerved, that St. James was the firſt Biſh 

of Jeruſalem, the moſt antient of all the Churches, 
ſays, that Sz. Peter and St. Paul were Biſhops of Rome. 
It is undoubted, that St. Paul was at Rome ; but 


with regard to St. Peter, there is not the leaſt trace 


in Scripture. On the contrary, a great many able 


writers have denied, that he ever went to Rome. 


Salnaſius, who was an eminent advocate for this opi- 
nion, affirms, that St. Peter went from Antioch to 
Babylon, where there was a prodigious number of 
Jews; and that the name of Babylon, which was 
afterwards given to Rome, gave occaſion to the no- 


of 


tion that he was Biſhop of that city. But Biſhop 
Pearſon maintains, that we ought not to oppoſe the 
voice of all antiquity ; that the Fathers ſaid, that 
St, Peter was at Rome, before the myſtical explica- 
tion of Babylon was introduced ; and that the city 
of Babylon, whither St. Peter went, was not ſituated 
in Aſſyria, but Egypt, whence that Apoſtle might 
eaſily go to Rome. The Biſhop's principal deſign is to 
conclude, that St. Peter having been the firſt Biſhop of 
Rome, Epiſcopacy is of Apoltolick Inſtitution. For 
this reaſon he vehemently oppoſes Salmaſius, who aſ- 
ſerts, that the Apoſtles left no Biſhops behind them in 
the Churches, which they had erected. He ſhews, 
that this would be to accuſe the primitive Church of 
having forged catalogues of Bitho » and to have 
made uſe of fraud ; which is overthrowing the truth 
of hiſtory, and the idea which we ought to have 
of the purity of thoſe ages. To return to Euſebius, 
the Biſhop remarks ſeveral others, which had eſcaped 
that writer in the catalogue, which he has given us 
of the Biſhops of Rome; and among the reſt one 
relating to the Pontificate of Xiſtus, which Euſebius 
makes to have continued eight years in his Chronicon, 
and eleven years in his Hiſtory. But beſides this con- 
tradiction, neither of the dates can be true; for he 
ſhould have left room for Pope Stephen, whoſe Pon- 
tificate would be ſwallowed up by the too long dura- 
tion of that of Xiſtus. The Latin catalogue is not 
more certain, according to our Author. Though it 
has paſſed under the name of Pope Damaſus, who 
lived in the fourth Century, the Author of it is not 
known; and it formerly bore the title of G Pon- 
tificatfa. Blondel however has honoured it with his 
favourite compliment, by ſaying it was written aui 
a Sun-beam. Jfidorus Mercator has followed it in forg- 
ing his Decretals, which he aſcribes ro Pope Dama- 
ſus, in order to give them the more authority. But 
Biſhop Pearſon obſerves, that the ſtyle is too barba- 
rous, and there appears in it too groſs an ignorance of 
the Ceremonies of the Church, to be. written by 
Pope Damaſus. In ſhort, that notwithſtanding the 
air of antiquity, which the Author has endeavoured 
to uu it, it is a work forged in the ſixth Century, 
and continued by Anaftafius Bibliothecarius. Conſe- 
quently it is neceſſary to draw up another Chronology 
of the Biſhops of Rome, by correcting the errors of 
thoſe above-mentioned. This is the deſign of the 
Second Diſſertation ; but it is a taſk of great difficulty. 
For if any one Pope is omitted, it is neceſſary, in or- 
der to reſtore him to his proper place, to ſhorten or 
carry higher the pontificate of others. If on the 
contrary there be a Pope too much, it is neceſſary to 
have our eyes every where, and to diſtribute the years 
of him, whom we exclude, in ſuch a manner, as 
may not interfere with any one certain circumſtance 
in the hiſtory. Our Author remarks firſt, [that 
Cletus and Auacletus, who are commonly conſidered 
as two different Popes, are the ſame perſon ; that 
is, by cutting off two ſyllables of the name of Ana- 
cletus, there have been made two perſons of one. 
This, according to Biſhop Pearſon, is an error in 
Chronology ; which is the ſource of many others, 
and has occaſioned Baronius to fall into a very conſi- 
derable anachroniſm. 

The Biſhop obſerves likewiſe, that Linus did not 
ſucceed St. Peter, but that he was placed in that See 
by St. Peter and St. Paul, who would not fix themſelves 
in one fingle Church ; and that he died even before 
the Apoſtles. Some have maintained, that Linus and 
Cletus were appointed together to govern the Church 
of Rome with an equal authority. 'This is affirmed 
in the catalogue of Pope Damaſus, againſt which our 
Author has declared ſo firongly ; and it is alſo the 
ſentiment of Ruffinus and Beda. Whence Blandel and 
Salmaſius has concluded, that in the firſt and pureſt 
antiquity the Preſbyters governed the Church, with 
this only difference between them, that the eldeſt 
preſided. Biſhop Pear/on aflerts, that this equality 
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of his Majeſty's Library at St. James. He died in the ſummer of the 


ing then, as it was vulgarly r 


year 1670, be- 


rted, a Roman Catholick. He was a man of excellent 


learning, and particularly ſkilled in the Greek language, and was a great traveller (c). 


was not known to any of the Fathers, whoſe Epiſ- 
copal Throne muſt have been ſubverted, if it were 
true, that the authority was divided among the Preſ- 
byters, and that there was no other pre-eminence a- 
mong them than that of age. He then reſumes the 
Chronology, and affirms, that Clement died in 83 ; 
and thus deſtroys the computation of Baronius and 
Father Petawius, who repreſent him as living till the 
year 110. and 111. He anſwers, or rather Mr. Dod- 
well for him, the three objections, which might be 
urged againſt this Chronology. The firſt is, that 
Clement ſuffered martyrdom under the Emperor Tra- 
jan, who did not begin his reign till the year g8. 
Mr. Dodell obſerves, that this martyrdom is not 
a point very certain; and that the name of Pope Cle- 
ment has been confounded with Clement the Conſul, 
who indeed was a Martyr. This is an honour, which 
has been done to ſeveral Popes, who however died 
in peace. The ſecond is, that Clement gave the vail 
to a Virgin named Domitilla, about the end of the 
reign of Domitian, which fell in the year 95. To 
ſolve this difficulty, Mr. Dodell makes a very curi- 
ous digreſſion, to ſhew, that the ceremony of vailing 
Virgins was not in uſe at that time ; and he con- 
cludes, that the ſtory of Domiti//a's receiving the vail 
from Pope Clement is a mere imagination, contrary 
to the hiſtory of thoſe times. Biſhop Pearſon in his 
Chronology of the firſt Popes follows that of Eu- 
chius; and obſerves, that ee. dying in 83, he 
was ſucceeded by Ewariſtus, Alxeander, Sixtus, and Je- 
l:ſphorus, the latt of whom died in 112, according to 


make his pontificate extend to the year 152. He 
ſhews, that Baronius is groſly miſtaken in aſſerting, 
that Evariſlus died under the Emperor Hadrian, ſince 
all the Martyrologies prove the contrary, However, 
the Roman Martyrology imports, that Alexander, the 
ſucceſſor of Evariſlus, died under the Emperor Tra- 
jan. Baronius has erazed the name of Trajan, in or- 
der to inſert that of Hadrian. He proves this diffe- 
rence of thirty years, which is to be found between 
his Chronology and that of others, from divers cir- 
cumſtances drawn from Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. The 
Latins affirm that Anicetus ſucceeded Hyginus ; and 
the Greeks, that it was Pius. Our Author defends 
the opinion of the Greeks ; and he urges, that the 
Epiſtles of Pope Pius, in which we find the word 

aſi, and which Baronius ſtyles Golden Epiſtles, are 
ſpurious, becauſe this pretended Pius is here N 
ſented as the ſucceſſor of Arnicetus. He proves * * 
wards, that Anicetus was not raiſed to the See of 
Rome till 142, becauſe Polycarp came to Rome under 
his Pontificate. Now Irenzus, who wrote his treatiſe 
of Hereſies in 180, declares, that ſeveral perſons 
had already ſucceeded Polycarp, who conſequently 
had ſuffered Martyrdom about the year 147, at the 
age of 87 years. Soter died in the year 170, after 
having held the See of Rome eight whole years, ac- 
cording to Euſebius and ſeveral others. But Baronius 
having drawn up another plan of Chronology, 
thought proper to retrench above five years of the 
Pontificate of Soter. Biſhop Pearſon ſhews here, that 
the Martyrdom of this Pope is very doubtful in other 
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(4) See Hi. des 


Owvrages des 
Sawvans, Mois de 


the Biſhop, whereas the Chronologers commonly Martyrologies (4). N Janvier 1688, 
Art. 12 

PECKIUS (PETER), born at Zirckzee in Zealand in the year 1529, took his De- 
gree of Doctor of Law at Louvain, in the year 1553, and after he had been there 
Regius Profeſſor of the Paratitla, he was appointed Profeſſor of the Canon Law in the 
year 1562, He gained ſuch a reputation by his Lectures and by his Works [A], that in 
the year 1586 he was promoted to the Office of Counſellor in the ſupreme Council of 
Mechlin. He died there July the 16th, 1589 ; his corps was carried to Louvain to be 
(4) Fee Vater interred there in St. Michael's Church, where his widow and his children cauſed a monu- 
Bibl1ab. Belgicæ. ment to be raiſed for him, with an epitaph (a) engraved upon it, which Aubertus le 
(0%) See Melchior Mir and Melchior Adam have tranſcribed (5). His fon PETER Pfeklus was Chan- 
Atm, nic. cellor of Brabant, and Counſellor of State. He gained a great reputation by his pru- 
. dence and eloquence in his embaſſies to the Emperor Matthias, and to King Henry IV. 

() Valeo: = He wrote ſeveral Latin Poems, and amongſt others, Votum pro ſtudiis Humanitatis, 


Eagle, p. 736- Which has been printed. He died in the year 1625 (c). 


[4] His works.] Men eſteem particularly his Trea- 
tiſes de Teflamento Conjugum, de Jure Siftendi, and de 
Juris Canonici Regulis (1). There are ſeveral editi- 
ons of his writings ; and there was a complete editi- 
en of them publiſhed in the year 1647. His Com- 
mentary ad Tit. de Nautæ, &c. printed at Louvain in 
the year 1556, and at the Hague, in the year 1603, 
was reprinted in the year 1647, with very good notes 
written by Arnold Vinnius The two former editi- 


tz PEIRCE (JAMES), an eminent Diſſenting Miniſter, was born in the year 
1674 (a), at Wapping in London, of parents who lived in good faſhion, and left a 
ood reputation behind them for ſobriety and works of charity (5). By his mother, who 
died laſt, when he was about ſeven years old, he, with a brother and ſiſter, who were 
both older than himſelf, was committed to Mr. Matthew Mead, a famous Diſſenting 
Miniſter at Stepney, as his Guardian, at whoſe hcuſe he lived for ſome time after his Z , war 
death, and was taught by the ſame tutors Mr, Mead kept for his own ſons, dy a Ea, 
one of whom was Mr. John Neſbit, afterwards an Independent Miniſter in London. He n 
was afterwards by Mr. Mead's direction put to other Grammar ſchools, and at laſt ſent to 
Utrecht in Holland, where he had his academical inſtitution, and ſtudied under Witſius, 
Leydecker, Grævius, Leuſden, De Vries, and Luyts, and was well known to the cele- 
brated Mr. Hadrian Reland, who was then his fellow ſtudent, and afterwards when he | 
was Profeſſor correſponded by letter with Mr. Peirce. The latter part of his time abroad 
our Author ſpent at Leyden, where he attended Perizonius and Noodt eſpecially, hearing 
Gronovius, Mark and Spanheim occaſionally ; and from ſome of theſe Profeſſors in 
both Univerſities he afterwards received very obliging letters. After he had ſpent 


ons abounded with errors of the preſs (2). Vinnius ; 
added to it, Leges Nawales & 7 15 Nawale Rhodiorum, 2 3 
in Greek and Latin. After this edition, there was one the year 1645, 
publiſhed at Amſterdam, in the year 1668, in 8vo: in the collection 
to which they have added a Summary, or an Index 2 1 
of the Contents, and ſome other things; but the Cor- less abound with 
rectors of the preſs have acquitted themſelves very 


errors of the 
indifferently of their duty. preſs. 


(1) See Melchior 
Adam, in Vitis 
Juris conſulto- 
rum, p. 303. 


() Mr. Joſeph 
Hallet, Jun. in 
his ſermon on 
Mr, James 
Peirce, tells us, 
that at bis death, 
March zoth, 
1726, he dos in | 
the 534 year of mother's 


biz age. 


(3) See Mr. 
Peirce's poſtſcript 
to his Remarks 
upon the account 
of what was . 


above five years in theſe two places, he lived privately in England, for ſome pan at 
| ndon, 


Lhe. Mat 
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(d) dee Mr. Hal- 
let's Sermon, 
preached upon oc- 
cafion of the death 
the Reverend 
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London, among his relations, and for ſome time at Oxford, where he lodged in a private 


houſe, and frequented the Bodleian Library. After this at the deſire of his friends, he 


reached an evening Lecture on the Lord's-Days at the Meeting-houſe in Miles-Lane 
2 and occaſionally in other places, without intereſting himſelf in the diſputes then 
on foot between the Preſbyterians and Independents. With the Miniſters of the former 
ſort he became well acquainted z and at the end of two years, upon their earneſt ſollicita- 
tations, he ſettled at Cambridge, they themſelves ſubſcribing liberally for his encourage- 
ment there, where he was treated with great reſpect and civility by many Gentlemen of 
the Univerſity (c). In 1713 he was removed to a Congregation at Exeter, where he con- 
tinued till the year 1718, when a controverſy ariſing among the Difſenters about the ex- 
plication of the Trinity, three articles were propoſed to him, and Mr. Joſeph Hallet, 
ſenior, another Diſſenting Miniſter in Exeter, in order to be ſubſcribed ; which both of 
them refuſed, and were ejected from their Congregation [A]; upon which there was a 
new Meeting opened March 15, 1618-9, in that city, of which Mr. Peirce continued 
Miniſter till his death, which happened March 30, 1726, in the 53d year of his age. 
He was interred in St. Leonard's Church-yard near that city [B]. His Funeral Sermon 
was preached April the 3d following by Mr. Joſeph Hallet jun. on Jobn xiii. 17. and 
printed at London 1726, in 8vo [CI in which he was reſtrained by Mr. Peirce himſelf 
from beſtowing any encomiums on him (d); but Mr, Hallet obſerves in a Letter com- 


and learned Mr. municated to us (e), that « he was a man of the ſtricteſt virtue, exemplary piety, and great () B, N. aq, 


Pei FI ſr, 
Lis. « learning; and was exceedingly communicative of his knowledge. He would con- Iv Wilkins 
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[4] Three articles were ones to him, and M.. 
Jeſepb Hallet, Senior, another Diſſenting Miniſter of Ex- 
eter, in order to be ſubſcribed, which both of them refu/- 
ed, and were cjected from their congregation.) Mr. Peirce 
has given a particular account of this whole affair 
in Caſe of the Miniſters gectcd at Exon, printed at 
London 1719, in 8vo. The ſecond of the articles 
propoſed to them to be ſubſcribed was this : That the 
denying the true and proper Divinity of the Son of God, 
viz. that he is one God with the Father, is an error of 

that nature [that is, an error, that is a ſufficient 
foundation for the people to withdraw from the com- 
munion of their Miniſters holding it] contrary to the 
Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures, and the common Faith of 
the Reformed Churches. With regard to this article, 

(in Caſe of the I told them, ſays Mr. Peirce (1), that I would 

1275 gected on that Chriſt and the Father awere one, becauſe he 

at Exon, p. 11. „ ſaid it. They aſxed, if I would own they were one 

4th edit, « God? I anſwered, if they would turn me to the 
„ text where 'twas ſaid ſo, I would own it; but I 
„ had over and over declared, I would ſubſcribe no 
religious teſts at all, that were not expreſſed in 
«« ſcripture words: that if they made it a religious 
« teſt, that three and two made frve, I would refuſe 
„ to ſubſcribe it. And I gave this reaſon for my 
« ſtiffneſs, that I verily believed, that the worſt miſ- 


and 
« deſcend ater, Jah” Ex. 
1738, 4 
Tantd igitur optimarum Artium ſcientia inſtructus 
Cunctas ſacri muner is ge fadeliſime prefiitit, 
Tam accuratis Concionibus quam ſcriptis eruditis 
Plurimum celebratus. 

Veritatis autem exquirende ſemper ſludiofs//imus, 
Cum in nonnullis tandem accidit ut ſententiam mutaret, 
Pari prudentia & integritate ſe geſſit ; 

Nam ut alios ea celare ſedulo curavit, 

Dum ilhrum intereſſe ut ſcirent haud credidit, 

Sic cum primum vulgare neceſſarium judicavit, 
Nullo ſuo commodo aut incommodo adduci potuit, 
Quo minus publice profiteretur. 

Hinc in quorundam offenfionem forte incident, 
Duibuſcum antea concorditer vixerat, 

Cum reliquam wite partem jam magis privatam, 
Sibi vero haud minus laborioſam, 

Neg; aliis minus utilem tranſigere flatuerat, 
Sacris Literis explicandis ſe preacipue addixit, 
Cui præclaro operi cum quatuor annos impenderat, 
Partibus quibuſdam editis, que ingenii 
Et Doctrinæ perpetua erunt monumenta, 
Lethal: morbo correptus pie placideg; deceſfit 
III Kal. Aprilis A. D. M. DCC. XVI. 
LEtatis ſue LIII. 


The Rector was then requeſted, that he would give 


(2) Security of 
Truth, without 
the Aſſiſtance of 
Perſecution or 
Scurrility ; being 
an Anſwer to; 
Mr. Enty's Truth 
and Liberty con- 
ſiſtent and main» 
rained, p. 7. 
See likewiſe The 
Malern Inguiſi- 
tion, pP · 8. 


« chief had been done the Church of God, by im- 
«« poſing unſcriptural Creeds and Teſts upon men; 
« and that now God had ſtirred up a noble ſpi- 
„ rit in man, in whom we little expected it, to 
« plead againſt impoſitions ; and therefore, I could 
not in conſcience tamely give up the liberty 
* they were ſo bravely defending.” In another piece 
(2) he tells us, that he changed his former notions 
about the Trinity, by reading Dr. Clarke's Scripture 
Doctrine; @ book, ſays he, written with ſuch firength 
and clearneſs, that I only wonder all that read it are 
not convinced, and that I did not myſelf ſooner diſcover 
what he has, I think I may ſay, rated to be the 
Doctrine of the Bible. 

[B] Interred in St. Leonard's Church-yard, near that 
city.] The following epitaph was intended to have 
been inſcribed upon a ſtone over his grave, but re- 
fuſed by the Rector of the Pariſh (3). 


leave to have the following words inſcribed on the 
tomb; viz. Here hes the reverend, karned, and pious 
Mr. JAMES PEIRCE; but he would not 
conſent to it. At laſt the following inſcription was 
allowed to ſtand; Mr. JAMES PEIRCE*'s 
Tomb, 1726. But in Mr. Peirce's meeting, a monu- 
ment 1s erefted to his memory, with the follow- 
ing epitaph on it : 


This Monument was erected 
By muurnful Friends, 
As a laſting Teſtimony of their high Regard 
To the Memory and Honour 
Of the reverend, pious, and learned Mr. James PRIixcE; 
A moſt worthy and endeared Pas TOR OF THis CHURCH, 
A rational, judicious, and affetionate Preacher; 


A very laborious and ſagacious Interpreter of the holy Scriptures ; 
A ſincere Lover and flrenuous Defender of” Truth ; 


H. 8. F. 
JACOBUS PEIRCIUS, 
Clari Nominis Theologus ; 

Dui ingenio perſpicaci limatog; judicio 


{ 3) See Dr. 
Benjamin Ave- 
ry's Preface, to 
Mr, Pierce's 


Fifteen Sermons * e k : 
on & ſeqgq. 5 Tantam Eruditionem feliciter conjunxit 
edit. London Ut utrum eximiis nature dotibus, 


1728, in 8yo, An induſtriæ ornamentis magis conſpicuus efſet, 


In dubio religuifſe wideatur. 


A courageous Sufferer while livi 
For SO the Doctrines of the Geher 
7 Cbriſi, 
And for aſſerting the Liberties of Chriſtians; 
Aud after death denied a juſl Encomium 
On his Tomb in Leonard's Church-yard 
By the Rector of the Pariſs. 
The great, good Man, departed hence 


n Peace, 


A cauſa Ultrajectum ſe contulit; 
Unde 2 quinquennium domum reverſus, 
ndefefſo labore atg; diligentia, 
Omni ferò literarum genere mentem implevit, 
Quo ad Theokogia cognitionem ſubſidii aliquid 
Sibi comparare pofſet. + 


March the 30th, 1726, 
In the 53d Year of his Age. 


[C] His funeral Sermon, &c.) In this ſermon is 
flage from the 28 to 
umbly com- 

mend 


quoted the following 
Mr, Peirce's will: “I do ſincerely and 


PEI 


c defcend to converſe on ſubjects of learning with young men, in whom he found 
« any thirſt after uſeful knowledge; and in his diſcourſing with them would be ex- 
« tremely free, and treat them as if they had been his equals in learning and years.” We 
ſhall give a catalogue of his wings in the note [D]. 


mend my ſoul to God, whenever he ſhall pleaſe 


eto call me out of this troubleſome and litigious 
<« world ; ' ng my ſteady belief in one God, 
« the-God and Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt ; and 
in that one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in whom, as m 
« only Saviour, I have fixed my truſt, and trough 
„ whoſe atonement and interceſſion alone, I deſire 
and expect to find mercy with that God, whom I 
% have greatly offended, even while I have endea- 
— to ſerve him with that ſincerity, which, I 
« truſt, he will accept: profeſſing likewiſe my ſin- 
« cere belief of the Chriſtian Religion, as it is con- 
„ tamed in the holy Scriptures, which I have la- 
«© boured, in the uprightneſs of my heart, and with 
<< all plainneſs, to preach ; and 228 God with 
« my Soul, that he has enabled me to reſiſt the temp- 
« tations I have met with, eſpecially of late, to 
<* corrupt the word of God, and offer violence to my 
« own conſcience ; and declaring now, under the 
«© moſt ſerious and ſolemn view of death and eter- 
«« nity, that my conſcience reproaches me not for the 
„ part I have acted in the controverſy concerning 
the Trinity, but that I can review my publick be- 
* haviour relating to it, with a confidence, whereof, 
I truſt, I ſhall not be aſhamed in the day of judg- 
„ ment; and thanking God, that he has honoured 
« me to ſuffer reproach for the ſake of his truth and 
« good conſcience towards him.“ 
[D We hall give a catalogue of his writings in the 
note.) I. Philoſophical. Exercitatio Philgſpbica de 
Homoeomeria Anaxagorea. Utrecht 1692. II. On the 
controverſy between the Church of England and the 
Diſſenters. 1. Eight Letters to Dr. Wells, London 
1706 and 1707. 2. Conſideration on the ſixth Chapter 
of the Abridgment of the 4 8 * _ K 
Baptiſm and the of t roſs. on 1708. 
3 W . in Anglid. London 
1710, in 8 vo. 4. An Enquiry into the preſent duty of 
a Low Churchman. London 1711, in 8vo. 5. Vin 
dication of the Difſenters. London 1717, in 8vo. 
6. A Letter to Dr. Bennet, occaſioned by his late trea- 
tiſe concerning the Nonjurors Separation, &c. London 
1717, in 8vo. 5 Preface to the Preſbyterians not 
chargeable with King Charles's death. Exeter 1717, 
in 8vo. 8. Defence of the Difſenting Miniſlry and 
Ordination, in two parts. London 1718, in 8vo. 
9. The Diſſenters Reaſons for not writing in behalf of 
Perſecution. Defigned for the Satisfaction of Dr. 
Snape, in a Letter to him. London 1718, in 8vo. 
10. Intereſt of the Whigs with relation to the Tefl Act. 
London 1718, in 8vo. 11. Reflections on Dean Sher- 
lock's Vindication of the Corporation and 7e Acts. 
London 1718, in 8vo. 12. Charge of miſrepreſentations 
maintained againſt Dean Sherlock. London 1719, 
in 8vo. 13. Ih, integrity, and ingenuity of High 
Church and the Difſenters compared. don 1719, in 
8vo. III. On the Controverſy about the Ejectment 
at Exeter. 1. The Caſe of the Miniſters ejected at 
Exon. London 1719, in 8vo. 2. Defence of the 
Caſe, London 1719, in 8v0. 3. Animadverſions on 
tha true Account of the Proceedings at Salter's Hall: with 
a Letter to Mr. Eveleigh. London 1719, in 8vo. 4. 
A Second Letter to Mr. Eveleigh, in anſwer to his 
Sober Reply. Exeter 1719, in 8vo. 5. A Letter to 
a ſubſeribing Miniſter in Defence of the Animadverſions, 
Sc. London 1719, in 8vo. 6. Remarks upon the 
Account of what was tranſacted in the aſſembly at Exon. 
London 1719, in 8vo. 7. An Anfwer to Mr. Enty's 
Defence of the Affembly. London 1719, in 8vo. 8. 
The Weſtern Inquifition. London 1720, in 8vo. 9. 
The Security of truth, in Anſwer to My. Enty. London 
1721, in 8vo. 10. uquifition-honeſly diſplayed. Lon- 
don 1722, in 8vo, IV. On the Doctrine of the 
Trinity. 1. A Letter to a Difſenter in Exeter. Lon- 
don 1719, in 8vo. 2. Plain Chriſtianity defended, in 
four parts, London 1719, 1720, in 8vo. 3. Thir- 
teen Yueries propounded to the Rev. Mr. Walrond, in an 
Appendix To the Innocent Vindicated. London 1719, 
in 8vo. There was an Anſwer to theſe Queries 
printed in 1721, under the title of, An Anfaver to 


Vol. VIII. 


PEIRESC 


fome Queries printed at Exim, relating to the Arian Con- 
trower/y, and aſeribed to Dr. Daniel Waterknd. Mr. 
Peirce had ſome thoughts of writing a Reply, but 
changing his purpoſe, Mr. Joſeph Hallet, jun. wrote 
a Defence of them, printed at London 1736, in 8vo. 
with this title: The Truth and Inportance of the Scrip- 
ture Doctrine of the Trinity and Incarnation demon- 
firated : in a Defence of the late learned My. Peirce's 
thirteen Queries, and'a Reply to Dr. W 's, and 'a 
Gentleman's Anſever to them, 8c. 4. Propoſitions re- 
lating to the" Controverſy concerning the T rimty, in'a 
Letter to'the Rev. Mr. Enty. London 1720, in 8vo. 
8. An Anfever to a Pamphlet entitled, Texts of Holy 
ripture compared, &c. London 1721, in 890. 6. 
A Reply to Mr. Enty's late Piece, entitled, Truth and 
Liberty conſiſtent, &c. Londbn 1721, in $4. V. 
Commentaries on the Scripture. A Paraphraſe and 
Notes on the Epiſtle of St. Panl to the Colaſtans. With 
an Appendix upon Epheſ. iv. 8. London 1725, in 4to. 
In the Dedication to Sir Peter King, Lord Chief 
Juſtice of the Common Pleas, our Author obſerves, 
that he was © indebted to the great Mr. Locke 
* more than to any man, for what underſtandin 
« I have, ſays he, in St. Paul's Epiſtles, and his ad. 
* mirable Rules and Examples 1 have, the beſt 1 
could, endeavoured to follow.” And in the Pre- 
face he ſays, * that St. Paul's Epiſtles have always 
been eſteemed a noble part of the New Teſtament ; 
© but as we are told, and every one who reads them 
* knows, there are in them ſome things hard to be 
* underſtood, 2 Pet. iii. 16. they therefore have done 


"8 good ſervice to the Chriſtian Religion, who have 


y their writings made this part of the holy Scrip- 
tures more ealy and intelligible. Mr. Locke, has 
in my judgment, done more this way than any 
* man ; and indeed he had a head admirably turn- 
ed for the tracing and diſcovering the profound 
and intricate diſcourſes and intentions of ſo cloſe a 
reaſoner, who yet abounds with all manner of 
figures and long digreſſions. I am not the only 
perſon, who have often lamented his not applyin 
himſelf ſooner to this ſtudy, and that we thoul 
* have his Paraphraſe and Notes only upon five of 
the Epiſtles; but we have reaſon to be thankful 
for them, not only for the light they give to 
« thoſe Epiſtles, but the uſe they may be of in help- 
« ing us to underſtand all the reſt. I have in the 
«« preſent work endeavoured to imitate this great 
man.. . The reaſon why I choſe firit to ſtudy 
« this Epiſtle was partly becauſe it was not one of 
« thoſe Mr. Locke had explained, and therefore a 
« Comment upon it in his way ſeemed to be wanted. 
« but to be ingenuous, my chiet reaſon was, becauſe 
« Mr. Locke had admirably cleared the Epiſtle to the 
« Ephefians, which being in deſign, method, and 
« expreſſion, very like to this to the Coloans, I 
« concluded his work would yield me much aſſiſtance 
« ih mine. For I reſolved from the firſt to transfer 
«© whatever he had ſaid on that Epiſtle, that was to 
my purpoſe, into my work on this. And that I 
may not appear a plagiary in not owning by whom 
« I profit, I acquaint the reader, that I have kept 
« to my reſolution, and have often borrowed his 
« words, even where I have not named him ; and 
„ this I have the rather done, that he may read 
with the more attention, ſince otherwiſe he may 


% not know whom he is reading, Mr. Locke or my- 


« ſelf. I would not be thought a bare tranſcriber 
from what I have now ſaid. I have ſtudied the 
« Fpiftle through and through with the greateſt ap- 
<* plication I was able; and there were ſome 2 
herein I could have no help from Mr. Locle, or 
any one elſe, to my ſatisfaction; upon which, at 
my firſt ſetting about the work, and long after, I 
e deſpaired of ſaying any thing, but that 1 did not 
« underſtand them. I can however now ſay, I have 
found no great reaſon upon the whole to ſpeak 
„ much in that manner, Fat have ſatisfied myſelf 
about moſt of thoſe paſſages, that ſeemed moſt 


difficult.“ 2. 4 Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſtle of 
ba - St. 
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PEIRESC (NICHOLAS CLAUDIUS FABRI, LORD OF) Counſellor in the 


f a) In the vil- 
lage of Beaugen- 
caer, Which 
Gaſſendi calls in 


Latin Be/gezſeri= articles, and to be very ſhort in many others. | 
more uſeful to the Republick of Letters than our Peireſc. He was, if one may fay fo, 


*. 


Parliament of Aix, was born in Provence (a), December the iſt, 1380. I might add 
many particulars to thoſe which Moreri relates of him; but the little ſpace 1 have left, 
with regard to the letters of the alphabet which follow P obliges me to ſuppreſs ſeveral 


I ſhall onh obſerve that no man was ever 


the Attorney General of that Commonwealth: he uſed to encourage the Authors; he fur- 
niſhed them with hints and materials; he employed his income in cauſing the moſt ſcarce 
and moſt uſeful Manuſcripts to be either bought, or tranſcribed. His literary correſpon- 
dence extended to all the parts of the world A]: philoſophical experiments, the curio- 


ſities of nature, the prod 


ions of art, antiquity, hiſtory, the languages, were all equally 


the ſubjects of his cares, and of his enquiries. You will meet with a particular account of 


this in his life, written elegantly and learnedly by Peter Gaſſendi 


It may be of 


B]. 
ſome uſe to obſerve that this man, who was ſo famous throughout al urope, and whoſe 
death was lamented by ſo many Poets, and in ſo many Languages [C], and put the hu- 


| {3 Seethe rem. moriſts at Rome into a pompous mourning (6), was unknown to ſeveral perſons of his own 
[<]- nation, 
St. Paul to the Philigpians. London 1725, in 4to. © Humoriſts, where, as Monſieur the Baron de Rians 
3. A Paraphraſe and Notes on the Epiſile of St. Paul © ſaid one day, they had celebrated the funerals of 
to the Hebrews : with Diſſertations on ſeveral Texts of © his Uncle, the Abbot and Counſellor Peireſc, in 

Scripture. London 1727, in 4to. VI. Theological. above forty different languages. .. (9). You (9) Ibid, p. 149, 
1. An Eſſay in favour of giving the Euchariſt to Chil- * may judge how much that academy is eſteemed at 
dren. London 1728, in 8vo. 2. Fifteen Sermons, © Rome, ſince that ornament of France, that great 
and a Scripture Catechiſm. London 1728, in 8vo. T. Protector of men of letters, that man of an immenſe 
[A] His literary correſpondence extended to all the © learning, would become a member of it; and as 
parts of the world.) I have been — by a let- © he had honoured that famous academy by his name, 
(i) Dated from ter from Monſieur the Abbot Nicaiſe (1), that Mon- „ ſhe would alſo, in return, celebrate his memory by 
Dijon, Feb. the ſieur Thomaſin Mazaugues (2), Counſellor in the Par- “ ſuch funeral honours, which ſhe is uſed to pay on- 
21ſt, 1696. liament of Aix, has by him ten thouſand letters, © ly to thoſe who had governed her, and even only 


(2) Whois men- Which were found among Monſieur Peireſc's 
tioned abovein papers, that he made a choice of them ; and that 
the rem. [EJ of there are many which this celebrated Senator 
keg pn? my received from Holſtenius, from Father Kircher, from 
did me the bon, the Cavalier del Pozzo, from Salmaſius, from Selden, 
to corite to me, from Camden, from Pignorius, from Gualdo, from 
February the 4tb, Meſſieurs Du Puy, from Monſieur Rigaut, and from 
2099, aletter ſeveral other learned men, all which would make an 
Ae ee © handſome volume in 4to, which might be publiſhed 


mM rticula : « k : f N 

5 of obs. with this Title, Epiflole Virorum Eruditorum que ex- 
robich I would tant ad Peireſtium. You will meet with ſome curious 
babe added to 


particulars relating to theſe letters, in the beginning 
of the Menagiana, 2d edition. Here follows a paſ- 
ſage from Balzac, which will not be beſide my pur- 
pole. I am of your opinion, as to the great and 
« noble enc@mium you beltow on your friend: if you 
will give me leave to make uſe in French of an 
expreſſion borrowed from the Greek, I would add, 
that we have loſt by the death of that eminent man, 
a piece of the Shipwreck of antiquity, and the relicks of 
the golden age. All the virtues of the heroic times had 
taken ſanctuary in that noble ſoul. The general 
corruption had no influence on his ſound conſtitu- 
ce tjzon ; the evil that touched him could not ſtain him. 
ler. It is the 20 His generoſity was not limited by the ſea, nor con- 
of the 2d book. * fined on this fide the Alps: it ſpread its fa- 
of the 1ſt part of “ vours and kindneſs every where; he received thanks 


this remark [A], 
if I bad ut 
ebeught that the 
publick will find 
it in the Preface 
to that choice Cole 
lection of Letters, 
before the 2d edit. 
of this Difttonary 
be finiſned. That 
Collection is print- 
ing at Geneva. 


(3) Balzac, Let- 
tre a Mr. {| H 


his Cborce te, e from the remoteſt parts of Syria, and even from 
ters, or Lettres ] 

Choifies, p. 48 © the top of Mount Libanus. With a moderate eſtate 
of the Dutch © he had the ſoul of a great Lord, and though he 
edit. « did not enjoy the friendſhip of Auguſtus, yet he 


5 « was a Mecænas (3).” Here follows another paſſage. 
(4) Ibid. Lettre The late Monſieur de Malberbe was one of his intimate 
13, to Chapelain, fyiendi; he mentioned him ſometimes to me, but only as a 
n. man, who was extremely curious, a great lover nexus, 
and of hiſtorical accounts, a great inquirer after medals, 
peram neſeis quo And manuſeripts, a man a loved to make acquaintances 
fato, in via in foreign countries, and a great admirer of all the 
Peireshit a Gaſ- Doors of Leyden (4): | 
ſendo r ae, ves [B] His life written . . . . by Peter Gaſſendi.] That 
1 work is very much eſteemed: however, ſome pretend 
Vita Salmaſii- that ſeveral things in it have not been accurately 
told (5). I imagine this relates to the paſſages, in 
(6) Peter Borel. which Salmaſius is mentioned. A Phyſician of Ca- 
— ry ſtres (6), who has made a collection of ſome particu- 
was printed at lars, of which Gaſſendi ſaid nothing, forgot on the 
elogies of 


(5) Multa per- 


the Hague, in other hand to inſert in his collection ſevera 
the year 1655, Monſieur Peireſc, which Colomies has inſerted in his 
(7) P. 175, &e. Gallia Orientalis (7). 

" © [C} His death was lamented... . in ſo many lan- 
(8) Naude, Di4- guages.] Naude will furniſh me with the whole Com- 
* 2 my * mentary on this text.“ (8) I wiſh . . . I could hear 
N « you talk a little of that famous academy of the 


* on account of their uncommon virtue and learn- 

„ing.“ Hereupon Naude quotes Gaſſendi, who re- 

lates, that beſides the funeral oration, which was 

delivered in Latin by Monſieur Bouchard, they alſo 

recited there ſeveral elogies of the deceaſed, in 

Italian, Latin, and Greek verſe (10); after which (10) Et caring 
Naude obſerves, that the Baron de Rians, abo men- ff. eri l 
tions 40 languages, and Gaſſendi, who mentions but I ,;;n, — 
three, are both in the right ; for, ſays he (11), Mon- recitarunt lectifi 
fieur Peyreſk's praiſes were celebrated in the academy, ma totius urhi; 
and in the preſence of the Cardinals, only in three lan- Yang 5 fune- 
guages. But they inſerted many more afterwards, in 1 copinſe 22 
the collection that was made and printed at Rome, with & 9-46 8pm 
the title Pang th, foe generis humani Laſſus in funere nunciavit Joan- 
delicii ſui Nicolai Claudii Fabricii Peireſcii, or the La- ves Jacobus Bu- 
mentation of Mankind, on the death of its darlin 77 dus delectus a 
Nicholas Claudius Fabri Peireſc, which contains rea oberg pn 2 
the elogies of that great man, in forty languages, I had Peireskii, lib. 6, 
almoſt ſaid, in as many different charatters. Whence p. m. 349 · 
Scipio de Grammond, who affiſted at that ceremony, 
and who died ſome time after at Venice, took an - (77) _ Ma: 
tunity to write the following lines, in order to teſtify A 141, 
honourable that Panghſſy was, both to Monſieur Peireſe, 

and to the city of Rome. 


Indus, Arabs, Medus, Gallus, Germanus, Etruſcus, 
Anglus, Idumæus, Sarmata, Grajus, Iber, 

Et quicunque venit gelido de cardine, & uſto, 
Eoiſque plagis, occiduiſque ſonus; 

Omnes Fabricio concaxdi voce parentant, 
Qui norat proprios reddere cuique ſonos. 

Proh ſuperi ! quanta eſt Romana potentia, quæ nunc 
Tot populis, & tot gentibus ora aperit. 

Romana vere nunc clauditur orbis in urbe, 
Cui tam multifido competit ore loqui. 


3 
66 


The Indian, the Arabian, the Mede, the 

Frenchman, the Italian, the Engliſhman, the Idu- | 
mean, the Sarmatian, the Greek, the Iriſhman, (12) They are in 
and they who live towards the northern, or towards the wrong to cal 
the ſouthern pole, they who came from the eaſt it Pandeg/y/t in 
or from the welt, all celebrate the obſcquies of AN 
Peireſc, who could ſpeak to every one of them 22 of Lain in 
in their own language. Good God ! how great is the editions 
the power of Rome, which opens the mouth of ſo printed in Hol- 
many nations, We may truly ſay now, that the lend. 

whole world is collected within the walls of Rome 


? (13) That is to 
where ſo many languages are now ſpoke.” 8 Bouchard, 


Who made the 
Balzac ſhews ſome contempt for that Pang ia (12). funeral oration, 


„What does Signor John James (13) mean, with his where he ſtyles 
„ frightful title of Panghyj To make up the num- %, Frome 
* ber of forty, there mult be twenty-three languages, * 


«6c 
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nation, though men of merit and learning [DJ. He died June the 24th, 1637. The 
Aſtrologers had foretold that he would have a wife and children, and yet he was never 


married [E]. 


„which Scaliger was unacquainted with, and the 

« ſoul of Parnaſſus muſt have been commended in 

the gibberiſh of the porn of Biſcay, and of Lower- 

« Britany. This muſt have made a ſad muſick on 

« your Parnaſſus. It is letting the Barbarians into 

« that ſacred place, and being as guilty as thoſe who 

* ſhewed the way into Italy to the King of Sweden's 

(14) Balzac, Let- « predeceſſors (14).” See alſo what he obſerves in two 
fer 26, 74 other letters, to & ſame Monſieur Chapelain (15). 

gt; [D] He was unknown to ſeveral perſons of his own 

(15) The 28th zation, though men of merit and learning.) Balzac fur- 

of 1 + * niſhes me with the proof of this aſſertion. Would 

goth %  « you think Monſieur de la Rochefoucaud never 

a « heard any thing of our Monſieur Peireſc, and that 

« many other perſons, who are neither Barbarians 

« nor ignorant, were not better acquainted with 

« him? You ſee by this, that he had a good reputa- 

« tion, but that it is the Italian Signor, who un- 

« dertook to make it great, and that his Pangloſſy is 

s rather an effect of his ſolicitations, than a volun- 

« tary reſpect which the ſeveral nations reſolved to 

% pay to his memory (16).” Here follows another 

(16) Balzae, pala e from the ſame Author. 7 am full perſuad- 

r _ ed of Senfinr Peireſe's merit, but it was of his repu- 
— p. tation 1 ſpoke ; and you know that there is 4 Donum 

205, 206, Famæ, which all the learned do not enjoy, and which 
makes them, who enjoy it, known not only to the Senate, 


rie and to the Order of the Knights, but alſo to the common 


212. , and day-labo ). 
e MS The bete, LP Rad ler be anal hoon 


a wife and children, and yet he wwas never married. 
Gaflendi, the moſt formidable adverſary of all thoſe 
le, could not fail to laſh them on this occaſion, 

or, having ſet down the day and hour of his Hero's 
birth, he adds, Quod attingo ſolum, ne widear circa tem- 
poris circumflantiam non fuiſſe ſatis diligens ; non ve- 
ro ut faciam hariolandi anſam conjectoribus, qud jam 
viri obitum, certius quam ante, fata retexant. 
tenim mirum dictu eft, quam multa mentiti Aftrologi 


fuerint, ſeu annos ſpectes, quibus non wixit ; ſeu uxo- 


rem, & liberos, aliaque, quibus caruerit ; ſeu cetera 

multa, 2 1 (18), 2. e. * hint this on- 

« ly, that I may not be thought neglectſul with re- 

«« gard to the circumſtances of time, but not with 

a deſign to give the Diviners an opportunity to 

e conjecture again, and to unfold his deſtiny with (18). Gnfſendue, 
« more certainty now he is dead, than they could do . . gi, 
before. One cannot but wonder at the many fal- ; Bos 
“ ſities the Aſtrologers foretold of him, either with 

* to the number of years he was to live, 

or to his wife and children, and other things, 

* which he never had, or with regard to a great ma- 

* ny more, which he obtained.” We muſt then 

correct the paſſage in the Menagiana, where we 

meet with theſe words. Monſieur Peireſc left by 

his will an hundred volumes to Monſieur Gaſſen- (19) Menagianz, 
« di, which he was to chooſe out of his whole! li- 8 * 
« brary, But the ſon refuſed to execute his father's pak. 1 
« laſt will, till he was forced to it by a ſentence corrected in the 
„from the Court of Juſtice (19).” 2d edition. 


PELIAS, the ſon of Neptune by Tyro the daughter of Salmoneus, was nurſed by a 

(o) Ali Hi. Mare (a). He reigned in Theſſaly very unjuſtly ; for having uſurped the Throne, he 
*. 4. maintained himſelf on it either by putting to death, or by perſecuting thoſe who had a 
right to the Crown [A]. He did not dare to uſe violence againſt his nephew Jaſon, 

(5) Pindar. Ode who went and claimed from him his father's Crown (5). He choſe rather to evade that 
4 Frhr. claim by propoſing to the young Prince a religious expedition, which was very proper to 
gain him a very great reputation [B]. It was the conqueſt of the golden Fleece. Jaſon 

undertook that expedition. A. report being ſpread that it proved fatal to him, Pelias 


[4] Having uſurped the throne, he maintained himſelf 
in it, either 52 to death, or by perſecuting thoſe 
who had a right to the crown.) The Kingdom be- 

() Apollodor. longed to Alon, and not to Pelias, as appears from 

lib. 1. p. m. 45. their Genealogy. ZEſon was the ſon of Cretheus (1), 
whoſe father was ZEolus (2). But Pelias was the ſon 

(2) 1dem, ibid. of Neptune (3), and of a daughter of Salmoneus, Cre- 


p. 27» theus's brother (4). I add, that 4 had given 
., the Kingdom to Zolus, both for him and his po- 
(3) dem, ibid. ſterity | 
p. 45+ : 14 
4 Tort 
(4) Idem, ibid. Zide drag Meyirc 
p. 27, 43. Ale Ae, 9 Tio ri. 


uod (Regnum) olim Jupiter dedit populorum duci Holb 
(5) Pindar. & liberis ut eſſet illis decus (5). So that according to 
Pythior, Ode 4+ the laws of ſucceſſion, it belonged, not to Pelias, 
F who was deſcended from Æolus only by his mother, 
but to AEſon, who deſcended from him in the male 
line. Obſerve, that /Eſon and Pelias were brothers 
by the mother's ſide ; for Tyro, Salmoneus's daugh- 
(6) Apollodor, ter, having got two twins, Pelias and Neleus by 
lib. 1. p. 43. Neptune (6), married her uncle Cretheus, by whom 
ſhe got three ſons, Eſon, Amythaon, and Pheres 
(7) Idem, ibid. (7). It is plain, that Pelias having aſcended the 
te 45s throne by the excluſion of AEſon, was an uſurper. 
Eſon and his wife feared him to ſuch a degree, 
that they did not dare to educate their ſon Jaſon, 
but as ſoon as he was born, they had him carried ſe- 
cretly into Chiron's cave, and publiſhed that he was 
(8) Pythior. Ode dead ; and they performed all the ceremonies of the 
* funeral, the better to impoſe on the tyrant (8). By 
that means they ſaved their child's life. But they 
(9) Diodor, Si- could not ſecure themſeves againſt Pelias's cruelty ; 
culus, lib. 4. cap» for he forced Æſon to drink the blood of a bull, and 
Seen. gave orders to put Amphinome, ſon's wife, to 
Biblioch . eath, and cauſed their ſon Promachus to be killed 
p 9. (9). This happened during the journey of the Argo- 


became 


nauts, and was occaſioned by a falſe report which had 
been ſpread of their death. Obſerve that Amphinome, 
having taken ſanctuary with Pelias's houſhold Gods, 
and made a thouſand imprecations againſt him, ſtab- 
bed herſelf (10) ; others ſay ſhe hanged herſelf (11). (io) Idem, ibid. 
I do not mention Pelias's cruelty againſt Sidero, Ty- 
ro's mother-in-law (12): he killed her on the very (11) 3 
altar of Jupiter: it was to revenge his mother Tyro, 
who had been very ill uſed by that ſtep- mother. (1) Diodorus 
Ted, It drryrdpoas THY patina, d T1YY Hur Siculus, lib. 4. 
&Tixriucer oidhpy (13). Kaxepiny Yap yrorrts 07 avryg cf. 70. p. 257. 
T1» pwnripe, Wunrar in airy, H I dear, tis T0 - her — 
Tis Hyas Tipe; xaripuym. Iiing of in” abr rev — les Epi- 
Bauwdy euT1v xatioPuts., Kai xd Serin Thr "Hpeey tres d Ovidie, p. 
eTYwaguy, Qui (Pelias & Neleus) cum ad juſtam inte- 541. has correci- 
gramgue ætatem perdeniſſent, agnita matre, novercam, ed ſeveral paſſa- 
qudd ejus opera parentem male affetam percepiſſent, fatto ** 
in eam impetu occiderunt : qua, tamet/i intra F unonis (13) Read Zia 
templum confugere antevertiſſet, eam tamen Pelias ſuper according to Me- 
aram ipſam jugulavit ; & in omnibus rebus Funonem tziviac's correcti- 
negligebat (14). The Author, who acquaints us with on, which is 
this, adds a particular, which it will not be improper 2 _ 
to relate here; it is, that Pelias and Neleus, though Szumur. in l, 
twins, lived at variance together; that Neleus was notes on Apollo- 
forced to yield, and to go and dwell in another dorus, p. 268. 
place. "Egaoiaoo N Uriger mpeg dA, x3 Nahe jaar 
ixTIowY, naty ig Mon, x) LA xl. At qui poſtea 8 
inter ſe diſcordiam exercere non defierynt. Neleus demum D * 
regno pulſus Meſſenam commigravit, & Pylo urbe condita, IP 
&c (15). Diodorus Siculus mentions this diſunion of (15) Idem, ibid. 
the two brothers, and obſerves, that Pelias having 
obtained the city of Iolcos, and the adjacent country, (16) Diodor. 
raiſed an army, and led it into Peloponneſus (16). Siculus, lib. 4. 
Pauſanias relates, that Neleus made his eſcape out 7. N38. 
of Iolcos, becauſe he dreaded Pelias (17). 

[B] He propoſed to * a religious expedition, _ 4+ P. 112. 
u , very proper to gain bim a very great reputation. 
Numberleſs Authors aſſert with e — he 
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257 the rem. became more bold in his cruelties (c). He was puniſhed for it by the artifices of Medea; 


his own daughters cut his throat, 


ſhe having given them hopes 


that by that means they 


(4) See Diodorus would make him grow young again (4). He deſired ſo ardently that ſhe would do him 
Siculus, lib 1. that ſervice, that he ld her, I give you leave to flee me alive, if you can but put me again 
Cape 52, &. 


in the condition of a youth 354 


Some ſay that ſhe did not really reftore youth to him. 


(+) See Varro's Cicero is one of them, nor think that he miſtook the one for the other deſignedly, 

words in the p 1 2 

rem · [C]- as Muretus imagines [C]. Jaſon behaved very generouſly towards Pelias's daughters, and 
| lefr 


(18) Valer. Flac- 


favoured the deſign of the Argonauts, only becauſe 
he imagined it would be a proper method to get rid 
of Jaſon, whoſe merit he dreaded. Let us quote on- 
ly Valerius Flaccus ; the paſſage is ſomewhat long, 
but no matter for that, ſince it will acquaint the 
Reader with another particular, namely, the extent 
of that Tyrant's dominions. 


Hemoniam primis Pelias franabat ab _ : 
Jam gravis, & longus populis metus : illius omnes, 
rye rived — : ille Othryn & Hemum, 
Atque imum felix verſabat vomere Olympum. 

Sed non ulla quies animo, fratriſque pawventi 
Progeniem, — minas: hunc nam fore regi 
Exitio wvateſque canunt, pecudumgque per aras 
Terrifici monitus iterant : ſuper ipfius ingens 
Inſtat fama wiri, wvirtuſque haud læta tyranno. 
Ergo anteire metus, juvenumque exftinguere pergit 
Hann : letigue wias, ac tempora verſat (18). 


* Cato the elder, in his dialogue on old age: 2u3 
&* guidem me proficiſcentem haud ſane quis facile retraxe- 
rit, nec fi tanquaꝶm Peliam recoxerit. i. e. To which 
as 1 advance forwards, no man can call me back, 
though he ſhould boil me up, as Medea did Pelias. 
And yet, if we may believe Ovid and Apollodo- 
rus, Pelias was not reſtored to youth by Medea, 
He was, at Medea's inſtigation, murdered by his 
daughters, who imagined they could reſtore him 
to youth, after the ſame manner as Medea had 
made an old ram become young again. Muretus 
in the tenth chapter of the fixth book of Variæ 
Lectiones, imagined that Plautus and Cicero de- 
ſignedly affected that miſtake of names: Plautus 
under the character of a Cook, auh was not uſed to 
read the Metamorphoſes, and Cicero under the cha- 
racter of an old man, whoſe memory failed him 
often : and in this he has been followed by Came- 
rarius, Sctoppius, Freherus, and by ſeveral other 


«c 
£6 


cut, ths lib. * Criticks. For my part, I am fully perſuaded that 
1. ver. 22. If I am not miſtaken, Pindar is the only Author, ** Plautus and Cicero were in earneſt, and what they 
who tells us, that Pelias would make religion to be *© ſay of Pelias was afferted by ſome antient 
concerned in that undertaking, and encouraged his Authors, whom they followed, as Ovid followed 
(19) See Benoit nephew by that noble motive (19). Here follows ihe - ſome others.” Monſieur Menage adds, that what 
2 ">a ſubſtance of that great Poet's diſcourſe ; I ſhall make Ovid relates of fon, Jaſon's father, Pherecydes and 


uſe of Meziriac's words. Jaan being twenty years old, 
came aut of (Chiron's cave, and returned into his father 
A ſon's houſe, where he was wiſited by a great many 
perſons of his relations, amongſt whom were his uncles 
Pheres and Amytham, and his firſt coufins Acaſtus and 
Melampus. He ſpent froe whole days in feafts and enter- 
tainments, aud in diverting himſelf in their company 
and the fixth day he went with the whole company, and 
preſented himſelf to Pelias, and required him to ſur- 
render the Kingdom to him, which was his by ; 
Pehias feeing him ſo wwell attended, was obliged to give 
him fair words ; he anſwered that he wwas ready to yield 
the Kingdom to him ; but that he adviſed him to under- 
take firſt an expedition which would be as pious as glo- 
rious ; namely, to go to Colchis, to appeaſe the G 
Phryxus, and to bring the golden Fleece back from 
Theſſaly : for the Ghoſt of Phryxus appeared often to him 
iu the night time, admaniſhing him to ſend ſome men to 
Colchis, to call three times upon his ghoſt on his tomb, and 
to bring back the golden Fleece; and that having conſult- 
ed the Oracle upon this, Apollo commanded him the 
ſame thing. He added that had it not been for his great 
age, he would have undertaken that woyage himelf ; 
but that Faſon had no lawful pretence to be excuſed from 
it; fince he was in the prime of his age, ſuch an age, in 
aobich the love of glory ought to lade more power over 
his mind, than @ vain ambition to reign, Upon the whole 
he promiſed and moſt ſolemnly favore to him, that he 
would refign him the Crown the moment he was returned 


7 


Simonides had afſerted of Fajon himſeff, as ave barn 
from the argument or ſummary account prefixed to Euri- 
pides's Medea: Sifu os x; Equenidn; Sr, ws U M- 
dic Aeg, ve Icom, rio mTwirus.. . So that 
fome antient Author had probably wrote, that Pelias was 
reſtored to youth by Medea, as well as his brother A jon. 
And Plautus and Cicero followed the account of that Au- 
thor, as Ovid followed the account of the Author of 
the Poem, entitled, No ge, that is to ſay, the returns 
for wwe find in the argument of the Medea mentioned 
above, that that Author related the ſame particulars 
concerning AE fon in that Poem, which Ovid mentions in 
his Metamorphoſes. | 

I cannot imagine, that Plautus aſſerted a falſity on 
purpoſe to keep up the decorum, or the probability 
proper to a play; though it ſhould be ſaid an hun- 
dred times over and over, that it is in the character 
of a cook upon the ſtage to falſify hiſtory. But I 
can leſs ſtill believe what is led with regard to 
Cicero, that he imagined the decorum required of him 
that he ſhould make Cato's memory fail him, who 
was a very grave man. It is better therefore to 
charge Cicero himſelf with 'the miſtake, if it be 
really a miſtake : and this is alſo one of Muretus's an- 
ſwers. Tale aliguid hic gquogus comminiſcendum eſt : nam 
aut decorum id & conſentaneum Catoni credidit, quod 
& memoria vacillare ige, lud dg, & interdum habet 
aliquid gravitatis in magnis viris minus accurata fabula- 
rum & talium rerum cognitio : aut hoc quaque inter wviyue- 


(20) Mezriac, roy {90}. nee Ciceronis «waginguale numerandum eft (23). It is (23) Muret. 
fur les Epitces [C] Cicero is one of them ; I do not think that. hardly poſſible to refute Monkeur Menage's atiertion ; ir. Lection, 
a*Owide, p. _ deſignedly, as Muretus imagines.) Let us make Monſieur for the antients differ ſo much in their accounts of Up. * 2 
ac COTS Menage perform here the office of a Commenta- the mythological adventures, that it is by no means em» FP 
js in the 4th Ode tor (21). © This Fable of Aſpn's being reſtored to improbable but ſome related that Pelias was 

of the Pythics youth by Medea's enchantments, is fully related in really reſtored to youth. But, ſome will object, if 

the 7th book of Ovid's Metamorphoſes. But what he received that kindneſs from Medea, it muſt have 

(21) Menage, „ Ovid relates of /Eſon in that book, Plautus in his been before ſhe fell out with Jaſon : but what proba- 

2 fur « Pſeudolus (22) makes a Cook aſſert it of Pelias. bility is there, that before that time ſhe would have 

a 0 59. 10 beſtowed fo great a favour on the murderer of her 

* : cc Joie forbitione faciam ego te hodie med, huſband's father and mother ? This objection is 

(22) It bo 1 „Item ut Medea Peliam concoxit ſenem ; weak; for molt of the Authors ſuppoſe that Pelias (24) Scholiafes 
* 2 © ah 6 oem medicamento & ſuis venents dicitur did not put Jaſon's father to death. The moſt com- Homer in Odyſſe 
2d Act, p. m. &« Feciſſe rurſus ex ſent adoleſeentulum ; mon ition is, that Aſon, Jaſon's father, was re- lib. 12. He 

p. 541 Lem ego te faciam. fiored to youth by Medea, and ſome Authors aſſert duste PM 


" 8 2 b Me- 
that he died in the quiet poſſeſſion of his Kingdom, * = 1 


and left Pelias guardian to his ſan (24). We have Epitres d'0vids, 
{een (25), that Pelias ſwore ſolemnly, that he would p. 535: 
reſign the Ki m as ſoon as Jaſon ſhould be return- (2 5) In the paſ- 
ed home, ſhould we net think, that there tage from Pin- 
were ſome Authors, who afferted that he kept his dar, above, 429” 
word? If it be ſo, there is no difficulty in maintain- en (20): 

3 ing 


i. e. © I ſhall give you a ſoop which will reſtore you 
«« to youth, as Medea is ſaid to have done to old 
Pelias, whom ſhe boiled with herbs and medica- 
ments, and by her art ſhe made him become from 
an old man a youth; the ſame I ſhall do to you.” 
Cicero ſays the ſame thing in the perſon of 


c 


* 
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(26) Diod. Sic. 

lib. 4- cap» 52, 
5 See alſo 

Hygine Cap» 24+ 


(27) Varro, in 
Marcipore apud 
Nonium Marcel- 


hum, v. puellos, 
p. m. 1 58. 


(18) Pauſan. lib. 
$ P · 165. 


(29) Diod. Sic. 
id 4. cap 35. 
P 244- 


(Je The Au- 
thor of the Ar- 
gument of Eur t- 


pides Medea. 


(31) Lycepbron, 


ver, 1313. 


(32) Aſchylus, 
n Nutricibus 
Bacchi, apud 
Autorem Argu- 
Euripidis. 


(a) Ovidius, 

tam, lib, 
I 3 & alibi, 
60) Scholiaſt. 
Homeri, in Liad. 
lib. 16. ver. 140. 


(e) Idem, Ibid, 


(a) The Elogi- 
um and Pr 1g 


are inſerted in 


leveral new books 
Which are ſpread 


mm all countries, 


as the Mercure 
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left even the Kingdom to that Uſurper's ſon [D]. 


ing that Medea reſtored him to youth at Jaſon's re- 
queſt. However, it is very certain that there are 
ſtill ſome proofs extant, by which it appears that he 
wiſhed 22 ſhe would do him that kindneſs. 
Conſult Diodorus Siculus (26) in the paſſage where he 
relates how Medea, acting like a Fanatick, and 
making people believe that ſhe came from the coun- 
try of the boreans, with a deſign to make Pe- 
lias and his Kingdom happy, perſuaded that Prince, 
that ſhe was commanded to reſtore him to youth. 
But above all read — words of —_ Peliam 
Medea permifiſſe ut ſe vel vioum eret, dummodo 
wed got. (85% 1.6. * Feller Son Medea leave 
© to flee him even alive, if ſhe could but make him 
« young again.” Let us obſerve that Pelias's Obſe- 
uies were celebrated with great pomp, and that 
aſon was one of the hero's who diſputed the prize 
in the funeral games of that ceremony (28). Is not 
this a proof that Pelias was reconciled with his Ne- 
phew before he died ? It is ſomewhat ſtrange that 
ſhe ſhould be ſaid to have reſtored her huſband Jaſon 
to youth, for he was very young when he married 
her : and if ſome years after ſhe had the vexation to 
ſee him ready to marry another wife, it was becauſe 
ſhe began to grow old (29). The tradition of this 
woman's reſtoring Jaſon to youth is owing perhaps to 
a lapſus calami, or a ſlip of the pen, either of an au- 
thor, or a tranſcriber. If inſtead of Aio«» ſome 
wrote Idee, by this miſtake the ſon and the 
huſband were placed in the room of the father and 
father-in-law ; I mean in the room of the good old 
man ſon, whom Medea reſtored to youth. This 
falſe ſpelling would be nothing elſe but the tranſpo- 
ſition of one letter: I own that one is more ſubject 
to make ſuch a tranfpoſition in printing, than in 
writing ; but yet authors and tranſcribers are not ſo 
free from it, as it were to be wiſhed. One might 
therefore have ſome reaſons to think, that they who 
have aſſerted that Medea reſtored Jaſon to youth, 
rounded their aſſertion on ſome book, in which, 
ro' a miſtake, *Iaowy crept in, inſtead of the word 
Airwy, One cannot pretend this with regard to the 
writer quoted by Monſieur Menage (30) ; for it ap- 
from the whole connexion of his diſcourſe, that he 
ſpeaks of Jaſon's being made young again. I believe 
that Monfieur Menage would have quoted * 
if he had remembred theſe words: Nen b 
bits Ina gx dc tpaphy igpas oxrEs. His ts 
being boiled in a kettle, he did not go unpuniſhed for taking 
the golden Fleece (31). Whereupon Canterus made 
this note: Faſenem a Medea recoctum fuiſſe notum eft. 
i.e. © It is well known, that Jaſon was boiled 
«« young again by Medea.” 

Obſerve that if a woman had the gift aſcribed to 
Medea, ſhe would uſe it chiefly with regard to her 
huſband. So that upon the whole, I ſhould not think 
it ſo ſtrange, that Medea ſhould be ſaid to have re- 
ſtored to the vigour of youth, not only Bacchus's 
nurſes and their huſbands (32), ſon, her father-in- 
law, Pelias, Zſon's brother, but alſo her own huſ- 
band Jaſon. What is more ſurprizing is, that ſhe 
forgot herſelf ; why would ſhe ſuffer that people 
2 tell her, Medice, cura te ipſum, i. e. Phyſician, 
« heal thyſelf.” Since you reſtore others to youth, 
why do not you get rid of your own old carcaſs ? 


PELIAS was the name of a ſpear (a), which was made a preſent of to Peleus on his 


This would be as uſeful at leaſt to you, as the mak- 
ing your huſband young again. I ſhall cloſe this 
remark with taking notice of a miſtake of Aldus 
Manutius the younger. He aflerted that Pelias was 
Jaſon's father (33). (33) Aldus a2. 

LD] He behaved very generouſly towards Pelias's nutius, P. F. on 
daughters, and left even the Kingdom to that Uſurper's Oicron. de Se- 
424 Pelias had three daughters, and Jaſon married * 
them all very advantageouſly : Alceſtis the eldeſt of # There is a tine 
all was married to Admetus : the ſecond was called or two omitted 
Amphinome, and had Andremon for her huſband : here in the ori- 
- * e of the Phocæans, and Sinal. 

on of.. (34). Diodorus Siculus obſerves 
that ſaſon ſertled Acaſius, Pelias's ſon, on his 1 8 — 
throne, and yet he had related a little before, that Siculus, lib. 4. 
Pelias having no ſon was afraid of being unthroned cb. 54+ P. 243 · 
by his brother (36). Let it not be urged, to clear (35) Idem, ibid 
him, that he obſerves that the fabulous accounts w hg 
abound with variations: he obſerves it only, that he (36) Idem, ibid. 
may not be blamed, if it be found that he does not f 41+ p. 233. 
always agree with other Authors. Kabd yp rebe 
wa? toe 0b, α,νον ud ovuniPunuiny Ig oplar- 
xu ovpoions, Aidmig & vun Saria gt dd, rh TY 
fn n De rag To, wein lag 2 ovy[pa- 
Pruos ovyxpiope : In priſcis enim fabulis nulla onnind 
Jumplex & per omnia ſibi conſentiens eft hifleria. Haud 
ergo mirandum eft, fi in antiquitatibus illis recenſendis 
cum Pattis & ſcriptoribus aliis non ubique nobis conveniat 
(37). But I think he did not pretend this obſerva- ;, ) Dice: Sic. 
tion was to clear him, in caſe he ſhould contradict libs 4 p- te” 
himſelf : he had been to blame, if he had had ſuch a edit. Henr. Ste- 
thought. Let us boldly aſſert therefore, that he de- Fhani, 1559. 
ſerves to be a little cenſured upon this account: for 
he ought not to have adapted in page 233, the opi- 
nion of thoſe, who ſaid Pelias had no ſon ; and in 
page 243 a quite contrary opinion. He ſhould at : 
leaſt have told us, that fats alerted one thing, and (35) — 5 3 — 
others another. He was in the right to obſerve that 8 8588 
his accounts did not agree with thoſe of other wri- 
ters: we have an inſtance of it here; for we find in (39) He required 
Apollodorus (38), that Alceſtis was married in Pelias's that they ſhould 
life time with Admetus, who had formed the difficult = _ g b 
conditions which Pelias required of thoſe who courted b lion, T F 
her (39). Apollodorus gives him four daughters, wild-boar. Apel 
and names them one after another (40). Hyginus odor. ibid, 
(41) gives him five daughters, and tells us their names. 
Pautanias relates that this Prince's daughters, being (40) wan 
diſconſolate for the misfortune they had to kill him, 45. 
whilſt they intended to reſtore him to youth, left their (4 H gin, ca 
country and retired into Arcadia, where they died 24. , * 
and were buried (42). That Author ſpeaks of their 


tomb, and adds, that none of the Poets he had read, (4) Pauſan. libs 


mention their names, but that the painter Micon put * P 245: 

the names of Aſteropea and Antinoe on their pictures. I 
He obſerves elſewhere (43) that one of them was 99) * — 
called Alceſtis in the repreſentation of Pelias's Obſe- 

quies. I wonder that he had not read the works in (44) Apollod. 
which Apollodorus and Diodorus Siculus found the _ =o >. 43 
names of theſe daughters, or that he had not read n 
at leaſt theſe two Authors. Let us obſerve that Pe- gr. p. 98. 

lias's wife was named Anaxibia, and that ſhe was | - 
the daughter of Bias (44). Others call her Philo- (#5) Idem, ids 
macha, and {uppoſe her the daughter of Amphion 


(45). 


(4) Homer. ibid. 


wedding day (0) [A J. He uſed it in battles, and gave it to his fon Achilles, who ren- ( Iden, vid. 
dered it extremely famous (c). It was fo heavy that none but himſelf could dart it (d). (/) Plin- lib. 


It was made of an Aſh- tree, which Chiron cut on Mount Pelion (e). See Pliny (F). 


16. cap. 13+ p 
m. 248. 


[4] 1t was the name of a Spear, which was made fraxinum (1). Ines winin 3 Pelias fraxinus (2). The (1) Homer- 


a preſent of to Peleus on his wedding-day.] In Homer 
it is only an epithet taken from the place, where 
Chiron cut the Aſh-tree. Dnainde wirin ; Peliadem 


Pelian Aſh-tree, or the Aſh-tree of Pelias. The Latins Lad. lib. 16, 


turned that Epithet into a proper name. ver. 143» 
(2) Idem, ibid. 
lib. 24. ver. 2776 


| PELISSON (PAUL) was one of the fineſt genius's of the 17th Century. The ſame cu, the 
ot Peliffon's Life, motive which prompted me to be very conciſe in the article of Menage, will make me Z de Se- 


Vo I. VIII. 


vans, Mercure 


not ſwell the preſent article to any length (a). All I could fay with regard to the parti- Haine, Le 


cular 4. Hiftorigues, 
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2.46 PEL 
cular honour which the French Academy did Peliſſon [A], and of the applauſes he me- 
rited during the proſecutions which he ſuffered under, for having been in Mr. Fouquet's 
ſervice ; all this, I ſay, and ſeveral other particulars of his life, are till freſh in the 
memory of every reader. It would be equally ſuperfluous to take notice of what was 
called in France, his application to the grand affair: the complaints and jokes made by 
the Proteſtants on that occaſion are univerſally known. The publick are 2 not ſo 
well acquainted with a circumſtance, of the truth of which ſome perſons have aſſured me, 
which is, that he wiſhed the great buſineſs of converſions had been always carried on in 
the method which had been purſued for many years, without having recourſe to dragoon- 
ing; a courſe that will be had in everlaſting deteſtation by all men of probity and honour, 
of all countries and religions. He had been, for many years, writing a large contro- 


verſial volume on the Sacrament, but had not time to finiſh it. 


Some little part of this 


was publiſhed after his death [B]; and we therein fee the ſubtlety of his genius, which 
was all he could put into it, The like ſubtlety is ſeen in his reflections or diſputes, or 
controverſies in religious matters [C], in which he did not forget to take notice of that, 
which the Church of Rome pretends to be the mighty Stumbling-block of the Proteſ- 
tants, I mean the difficulties which ariſe from the way of examination or enquiry, This 
Stumbling-block, I ſay, if it be one, is rather that of Rome than that of Geneva, as I 
obſerved in another place [DJ. I alſo ſpeak of it in the note; and will obſerve, by the 


[A] The particular honour which the French Academy 

(1) i. e. The Hiſ- did Peliffin.] © The FRN Acapemy having de- 

— ide French © fired to hear, in a full aſſembly, this work (1) 

Arademy, This © read to them, it being at that time only in manu- 

work of Peliflon 4 ſcript ; they ſome time after decreed, of their own 

has been always « accord, in honour to the Author, that the firſt 

TT __ SO * place which ſhould be vacant in the Academy, 

Baillet, Fuge- 0 hould be beſtowed on him; and that in the mean 

mens des Savans, © time, he ſhould be impowered to come to all the 

for les Critiz. „ meetings, and give his vote, as an Academician; 

Hip. num. 134. « with the following clauſe, that the like favour 

could not hereafter be indulged any perſon, upon 

te any conſideration whatever.” This paſſage is ex- 

(2) p. 369 · Pa- tracted from the hiſtory of the French Academy (2) : 

ris 12 1672, they are followed by the compliment of thanks which 

1amo. our Author agg in that aſſembly, the goth of 

December, 1652. 

[B] Some lit part of his work on the Sacrament.] 

See the extract which Mr. Beauval gives of it, in his 

e Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned (3), and that of 

Couſin (4). 

Fr [CJ 2 reflections on the diſputes or controverſies in 

(4) In the 20 religious matters.) The firlt part of this work was print- 

Journal des Sa- ed at Paris, in two volumes, 12mo, 1686. See the 

vans, for 1694. extract which was given of 1t in the N *. 
Republique des Lettres (5). The year after, the A 

1 —— with the Hieeen of a new tome, entitled, 

alſo Fournal des As Anfever to the Object ions from England and Holland : 

Savans, of A. or, of the Authority of great numbers in the Chriftian 

pril 29, 1636. Nelgion. See the Journal des Savans (6). Some time 

(6) Of April 12, after, he added another tome more, divided into 

1688, p. 540, four parts, and entitled, The Chimeras of Mr, Furies: 

Dutch edit. a general Anſwer to his paſtoral Letters of the ſecond 

year, in oppoſition to the Book of Reflections, and a ſhort 

Examination of his Prophecies. The Reader will eaſi- 

ly figure to himſelf, the advantages which fo ſubtle a 

man mult neceſſarily gain over a chimerical inter- 

reter of the Revelations. All theſe works of Peliſ- 

— have been re- printed in Holland. See the Ad 

eruditorum (7). They form the three firſt parts of 

1689. Pp. 564 the Reflections or Diſputes about Religion. The fourth 

1 part was publiſhed at Paris, in 1692, and entitled, 

p. 609. Concerning Toleration in Religion. Some Letters of Mr. 

Leibnitz, with Mr. Pelifjon's Anfevers . The follow- 

See rem. [HI. ing note is in the margin of the firſt page. Theſe 

oo —L _ objections were made by . Leibnitz, whoſe merit is 

(GODEFROY Juficiently known. They avere ſent to France by the 

WILLIAM Ducheſs of Hanover, to the Abbeſs of Maubiſſon her fil 


(9) For Nov. 


| DE _ by ter. It auas not known at that time, by whom they were 


awritten, Even thoſe perſons who know, by number- 
leſs proofs, the extent of Mr. Leibnitz's genius, can- 
not ſufficiently admire how it was poſſible for him to 
write ſo correctly in French, as the objections in queſ- 
tion are writ. But he is one of thoſe extraordinary 
-men, who-find no limits in the ſphere of human me- 
rit; they fill every part of it. 
[D] The way of examination . . is rather the ſtum- 
bling block of the Church of Rome, than that of Gene- 
* wa, as I obſerved in another place.) If my Readers 
(8) Rem. C]. -peruſe the article of NicoLLE (8), they will find that 
this Doctor, after objecting great difficulties, could 


Way, 


not anſwer thoſe which were made to him. To have 
proceeded according to order, he ought to have an- 
ſwered the objections which were retorted upon him, 
and cleared the way or method of authority. The 
rubbiſh which had been thrown up there, called im- 
mediately for the utmoſt efforts of his hands; and 
yet he put off this affair till a farther time, and even 
did not dare to engage his word for it, in a poſitive 
manner. Here follow his words (9). To conclude, 
as Mr. Furien treats in his book of two principal queſti- 
ons, the firfl concerning the ſyſtem of the church, the other 
concerning the analyſis of the faith; my intention, in 
this treatiſe, is to apply my ſelf only to the former, by an- 
mexing the conſequences which bear a relation to it, 
and which My. Furien treats in ſeveral places, and par- 
ticularly in his third book. We fhall afterward: fee, 
avhether it be equally advantageous to treat of the ana- 
e of faith. But the queſtion, with regard to the 
Church, is of that importance, as to be examined ſepa- 
rately, and in a work by itſelf : and this I have propo- 
pofed to do here. Great numbers of people imagined, 
that this diviſion was made with artifice. One of the 
two pieces was taken, and the other left; the reaſon 
of which was, the one promiſed, at leaſt, that the 
victory would be diſputed ; whereas the other threat- 
ned an inevitable defeat ; whence ſome concluded, 
that Nicolle was very ſenſible that the way of autho- 
rity is a mere chimera. Others, who were wiſer, 
contented themſelves with believing, that he did not 
doubt but this was the way which God had pointed 
out to the ſimple, tho' there is no poſlibility of an- 
ſwering thereby the objections raiſed by the Proteſ- 
tants : ſo that his ſilence ought not to be conſidered 
as proof of his hypocriſy, but as an effect of that pru- 
dence, which will not permit the Catholicks to in- 
form Hereticks, that ſome important truths cannot 
be well maintained againſt the objections raiſed by 
adverſaries. I ſhall not pretend to judge of the ſtate 
of another man's heart ; and therefore will not pre- 
ſume to ſay, that Nicolle was not perſuaded of the 
truth of what he ſays in one of his books; God 
has not, according to the ſcriptures, only given up 
the material world to the diſputes of men; but, 
from a much more dreadful effect of his juſtice, 
« he has even, in ſome meaſure, abandoned the di- 
«« vine myſteries to them, and the ſacred truths which 
„“ he has revealed to them, by permitting them to 


« be expoſed to their contradiction ; to become the 


“ ſubject of their conteſts; and that ſome raſh So- 
« phiſts ſhould inſolently ridicule them in their diſ- 
« courſes and writings. One cannot, indeed, en- 
« tirely ſay of this kind of diſputations, what the 
„ wiſe man ſays of thoſe, which have natural things 
« for their object, viz. that men can never diſcover, 
« by their utmoſt enquiries, the truth of them: 
* Mundum tradidit diſputationibus eorum, ut nunquam 
&« inveniant opus quod operatus . It is certain, on 
the contrary, that it nevertheleſs appears, and even 
* ſhines out, through the clouds which men endea- 
* your to ſpread, in order to darken it; and that 
* perſons of an humble, ſincere, and intelligent caſt 


A 


6« of 


(9) Nicolle, 4: 


"Unite de PF. 
gliſe, at the end 


of the Preface, 


(10) P rejuges 

times contre 
lbs Calviniſ/es, 
in the Pre face. 


(11) Mundum 
tradidit diſputa- 
tianibus ecrum, 
ut nunguam in- 
veniant opus 

guad operatus ef. 
Salomon, in Ec- 
cleſiaſte, cap. 3. 
ver. I I, 


{12) See tem. 
'D] of the art, 
NICOLLE. 


1j) La Placet- 
te's Jreatiſe on 
Cenſctence, p. 
377. He had faid 
p. 370. That no- 
thing can be 
falſer, nothing 
more pernicious, 
than this objecti- 
on of Nicolle's : 
that it turns upon 
ſappeſitions cubich 
are moſt certainly 
repugnant to 
truth ; and that 
it is of no uſe but 
to deflroy a cer- 
fainty in matters 
of faith and mo- 
raiity, and to 
eftabliſh a general 
Scepticiſm in re- 
gen. 


(14) Formerly a 
Proteſtant Mi- 
Niſter in Bearn, 
and now in Co- 
penhagen. 


(15) La Placet- 
re, Traite de {a 
Cenſcience, p. 
372. 
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way, that ſome perſons are of opinion, that few or none make uſe of the way of exami- 
nation, properly ſo called, though it be much talked of. I even do not know whether 
it might not be aſſerted, that the obſtacles to a juſt examination do not reſult ſo much from 


« of mind, will diſcover it amid thoſe intricate queſ- 
tions and falſe ſubtilties, with which others endea- 
« your to ſurround it (10).” This ſignifies, that the 
controverſy about the way of authority, and the way 
of examination, is not one of thoſe things, which God 
has abandoned to the diſputes and conteſts of men, 
without permitting them ever to diſcover what he 
has done. Now ſome perſons imagine, that Nicol- 
le believed the contrary in his own mind. He had 
a numberleſs multitude of mighty objections to the 
way of examination : he knew that they are retorted 
againſt the way of authority ; and that new ones 
are added to them, which it would be impoſſible for 
him to ſolve. He therefore thought, that the way 
by which we are to diſcern revealed truths, is di- 
realy like the works of nature, in which God per- 
mits us to argue, without permitting us ever to diſco- 
ver the myſtery of them (11). Once again, I will 
not be ſo raſh as to judge of the conſciences of other 
men. 

Peliſſon did not ſucceed better than Nicolle, in 
the defenſive part. I own that it was not very diffi- 
cult for him to deſtroy the diſtinction between the 
examination of attention, and the examination of en- 
quiry or diſcuſſion, and ſome others ; but at laſt he 
was non-pluſſed, as well as his brethren, when he 
was to ſolve the objection retorted upon him, and 
remove the difficulties arifing from the way of autho- 
rity : inſomuch, that we may here repeat, that it had 
been better for both churches, to have never debated 
that queſtion (12). No method can be of more pernicious 
conſequence, than that of Mr. Nicolle. For, in a wword, 
could he once perſuade mankind that it is impoſſible to diſ- 
cover truth by the way of examination, as he endea- 
wours to do with all his might, he would ſoon ſee that he 
has laboured at nothing but to eflablith ſcepticiſm, and 
conſequently to defliroy religion. Every one would then 
argue after this manner. I is impoſſible to diſcover 
truth by the way of examination. This Mr. Nicolle has 
convinced us of. It is plain, that this cannot be found 
out by the way of authority, and this is much more cer- 
tain than the rel. What other courſe can one take, 
than to give up, once for all, the hopes of ever know- 
ing that truth, which ſo many perfons are in ſearch of, 
and æubich one would conclude no man can find ? This 
effet reſults naturally from Nicolle”s methad, whence aue 
may infer, that it is highly pernicious : for, in a word, 
nothing can be more oppoſite to religion than ſcepticiſm. 
Ht is a total extinction, not only of faith, but of reaſon ; 
and nothing can be a greater impoſſibility, than to reclaim 
thoſe who have run to ſuch exceſſes (13). Theſe are 
the words of a man of great karning and abilities (14), 
who has been long uſed to meditation, is a profound 
maſter of the art of reaſoning, and has made ſeveral 
new objections to Nicolle. For he not only ſhews, 
that, in order to employ the way of authority in a 
prudent manner, we muſt firſt know which is the 
church that is poſſeſſed of authority; but alſo that 
Nicolle's reaſons would lead us neceſſarily to the 
doctrine of probability in its utmoſt extent. This 
laſt doctrine would be very contrary to Nicolle, who 
has ſo ſolidly oppoſed the doctrine of probability. 
The other point includes a vaſt number of diſcuſſions 
or enquiries. We cannot diſcover where the autho- 
rity reſides, but by examining what are the ſigns or 
characteriſticks of the church which poſſeſſes it. 
We muſt know the exa& number of theſe chara&eriſticks : 
ave muſt know, not only that there are ſo many, but that 
there are no more (15). We muſt know whether thoſe 


who compute an hundred, are more rational than ſuch 


as count fifteen, or twelve, or ten, or fix, or only 
four. When the number of theſe characteriſticks are 
fixed, we muſt examine whether they ſuit the Ro- 
miſh rather than the Greek church. All this re- 
quires great pains, and a laborious ſeries of enqui- 
ries ; ſo that, * endeavouring to avoid the way of 
examination, We return to it neceſſarily. | 

[“ Where Bayle ſays, after Mr. de la Placette, that 


the way of authority, for putting an end to diſpu- 


ters in religion, a way which Nicolle and Peliſſon 


the 


have well maintained, # ft only to baniſh a certainty 
* with regard to faith, and to eflabliſh ſtepticiſm, he 
** contradicts himſelf, and oppoſes the Synod of Dort, 
* to which he declares himſelt, in ſeveral places, at- 
tached. The Proteſtant Church, ſays Bayle, rem. D of 
* the article Maimbourg, cannot be blamed for having 
&* eſtabliſhed an order, without which it is 1my0$5s1BLE 
for any ſeciety to ſubſt, There MuST BE, in all %. 
* Cieties, A TRIBUNAL #9 pronounce or determine, 
* WITHOUT APPEAL, on the diſputes of particular 
« perſons, and which may be impowered to infli vu- 
* NISHMENTS on fuch as refuſe to ſubmit ; for other- 
* wiſe it WOULD NOT BE POSSIBLE to remedy any 
* diſorder, nor prevent D13PuTEs from being carried on 
« perpetually. Therefore, only the way of authority, 
and of a tribunal judging, without any appeal 
“from it, is capable of remedying the diſorders 
« which ariſe from diſputes, and to prevent their 
being carried on for ever. Now why does Bayle, 
Vo aſſerts this here, (and aſſerts it juſtly,) advance 
* the direct contrary, in order to overthrow the ar- 
«« guments of Nicolle and Peliſſon, that the way of 
authority is fit only to baniſh certainty, with regard 
« to faith, &c.*? ") 

There is reaſon to fear, that a third party may 
ſtart up, who will teach, that men are not led to the 
knowledge of true religion, either by the way of 
authority, or by the way of examination, but ſome 
by education, and others by grace. Education, with- 
out grace and examination, does but barely perſuade. 
Grace with education, and ſometimes without educa- 
tion or examination, or with a ſuperficial examina- 
tion, perſuades to ſalvation. Gratia Dei ſum quod 
ſum, (By the grace of God, I am what I am,) ought 
every orthodox believer to ſay. I am orthodox 


From the rem. 


to the Paris edit. 
of Bayle's Dict. 
Tom. 4+ p+ 970. 


and through grace (16), and that not of myſelf ; it is the (16) Sce St. 


gift of God, not by my wworks, by re-ſearches, by en- 
quiries, that no man may go. Let the examinati- 
on be eaſy, or at leaſt poſſible ; let it be difficult, or 
even impoſſible; one very certain circumſtance is, 
that no man makes uſe of it (17) : moſt people cannot 
read; among ſuch as do read, moſt of them never 
read the works of their adverſaries ; and know the 
arguments of the other party only by the fragments 
or extracts from them, which they meet with in 
their Authors. Theſe fragments exhibit but imper- 
fectly, and in a very weak manner, the pretenſions of 
the contrary party. To diſcover the ſtrength of the 
objections, we muſt conſider them when placed in 
their ſyſtem; and connected with their general rin- 
ciples, their conſequences and dependencies. There- 
fore, to examine the ſentiments of an adverſary, we 
muſt not barely compare the anſwer of our Authors 
with the objection alledged by them; this would be 
like judging of the force of a wheel, by the bare ef- 
fets it may produce, when ſeparated from its ma- 
chine or engine. This cannot be called the way of 
examination, but in an abuſive ſenſe. As for ſuch 
Doctors as look into the works of their adverſary, 
theſe employ the utmoſt exertions of their genius z 
not in enquiring whether he is in the right, but to 
diſcover if he is in the wrong, and to invent an- 
ſwers. They look upon whatever anſwers they in- 
vent as good ones, becauſe they ever continue firmly 
perſuaded that he is an Heretic. This too cannot be 
called examination, but in an abuſive ſenſe. The 
firſt thing a perſon ought to do, in order for a tho- 
rough examination, would be to be in doubt, with 
regard to his own religion : but he would imagine he 
offended God, ſhould he form the leaſt doubt on that 
head; he would conſider this doubt as a fatal ſug- 

eſtion of the devil : a man, therefore, does not put. 
Rimſelf into the frame or ſtate, into which that man 
ſhould put himſelf, who was deſirous of diſcerning 
orthodoxy from heterodoxy : a perſon muſt, accord- 


ing to Sr. Auſtin, lay aſide or diveſt oneſelf of the 
ſuppoſition, that we are already in poſſeſſion of the 
truth. Ut autem facilius miteſcatis, & non inimico ani- 
mo vobiſque pernicioſs mihi adverſemini, quovis judice me 
impetrare.a vobis oportet, ut ex utraque parte omnis arro- 

Las 4 |  gantia 


Paul's Epi/tle to 
the Epbefians, 
chap. 2. ver. 8 


and . 


(17) Obſerve, 
that this is the 
diſcourſe, not of 
the Author of 
this book, but of 
the third part I 
hinted at, who 
may ſtart ups 
This muſt be ob- 
\.rved in ſeveral 
other places. 
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ind's being unfurniſhed with knowledge, as its being over-run with prejudices [E]. 
gfe a the 1 with being the authors of the reports ah : 


It would be unjuſt to 


ich 


were ſpread, viz, that Peliſſon refuſed to make a confeſſion of his fins in his laſt 


ztia deponatur. Nemo noftrum dicat jam ſe inveniſſe 

forex. : fic eam _— quaſi = utriſque neſcia- 

tur. Ita enim diligenter & concorditer queri potuit, 

nullã temerarid pra ſumtione inventa & cognita e cre- 

(13) Auguſt, Jazur (18), i. e. But that you may be the more ea- 


CD « fily ſoftened, and not write againſt me with a ran- 


3* « corous ſpirit, which would be hurtful to yourſelves ; 
it is neceſſary for me to deſire, that pride and pre- 


3 « judice may be laid aſide by both Let not 


« either party ſay that he has already found out the 

« truth; but let us ſearch after it, in ſuch a man- 

« ner, as though it were not known to either. For 

« thus it may te ſought for, carefully and mutually ; 

« unleſs by raſh preſumption, we imagine that it is 

already found out and known.” Thoſe that ſay, 

that a corruption of heart hinders a Heretic from 

finding out the truth, are frequently miſtaken, if they 

mean that a propenſion to drunkenneſs, fornication, 

and other corporeal pleaſures, or that pride, avarice, 

(19) See the &c. miſlead his judgment (19) ; but they do not miſ- 
Mb take, if they mean that prejudice prevents his diſ- 
— ol covering juſt and valid proofs. Such a man exa- 
erer, part a. chap, mines the reaſons of the orthodox, in a firm perſua- 
10. p. 548 & ſion that he has truth on his fide ; and that he would 
eq: and part 4+ offend God, ſhould he imagine that the proofs of the 
p- $17 Gf Jops contrary party have any ſolidity in them. He thinks 
that he acts as a faithful ſervant of God, if he looks 

upon theſe reaſons as ſophiſms or fallacies, and if he 

employs the whole ſtrength of his mind, to find out 

anſwers ; and he cannot believe that his anſwers are 

bad, ſince, in his opinion, they combat error, and 

are intended for the ſupport of truth. He commits a 

miſtake, if he imagines that he has thoroughly exa- 

mined the ſyſtem of the other But I would 

aſk any one, whether the orthodox have not the like 

perſuaſion, when they examine or enquire into the 

cauſes of Hereticks ? Both parties act like people en- 

gaged in a law-ſuit : theſe never look upon the ar- 

guments of their opponents as ſolid ; it is to no pur- 

poſe that they over and over the parchments 

written on that account, they 1 as 

meer wrangling; and even after they have been 

condemned by inferior and ſuperior Judges, they 

ſtill fancy themſelves in the right, and would appeal 

to another Tribunal, if there was one. Whence ari- 

RzytzcTi- ſes all this? Does not it proceed from their examin- 
ows on the pre- ing all things, with a prepoſſeſſion that juſtice is on 
poſſeſhons of their ſide? Nothing is more capable of convincing 
News. mongers. us of the uſcleſſnels of an impartial examination, 
than what happens every day to news-mongers. They 

are firmly perſuaded, that the party which they eſ- 

pouſe, has juſtice on its fide ; and are paſſionately 

deſirous that it ſhould be victorious. They would be 

grieved to the ſoul, ſhould a ſhining light dart on 

their eyes, and prove evidently to them the juſtice 

and good fortune of the contrary party. This is the 

effect of thoſe paſſions. They, in reading the mani- 

feſto's and relations of the enemy, look upon them 

as ſo many falſhoods ; how probable ſoever his rea- 

ſons may be, they rejet them; they apply their 

whole minds to conſider what anſwer may be made 

to them. Now, whilſt they attend to the ſpecious 

appearances of the anſwer, and no ways attentive to 

the bright ſide of the objection, they never acquire 

ally other knowledge, but ſuch as flatters their preju- 

dices. If ilk news comes, they are incredulous ; 

they invent an hyndred reaſons to prove it falſe, and 

employ their utmoſt efforts an that occaſion. If 

good news be brought, their credulity is boundleſs 

(ac) Obſerve, (29) 3 che weakeſt appearances are, by them, con- 
that there is ano- ſidered as a ſtrong proof; they do all in their power 
ther kind of to ſtrengthen thoſe appearances ; they baniſh all con- 
News-mongers ; trary appearances from their imagination; and in 
lone who are this manner they ſpend the year without trouble or 
menting them- diſquietude, thanks to their induſtry, which removes 
ſelves; who be- all diſagreeable objects, and creates daily, in their 
lieve what they fancy, ſome delightful chimera or another. No- 
fear, and not thing but an indiſputable evidence is able to unde- 
what they wiſh. ceive them; and were they to examine their own 
minds with deep attention, they would be obliged to 

confeſs, that they content themſelves with reaſons 


ſickneſs. 


which they would deſpiſe, were they alledged in fa- 
vour of the enemy. Muſt it not be confeſſed, that 


% if we do not examine more carefully the arguments 


on both ſides, in religious matters, than thoſe which 
relate to publick news, this does not deſerve the 
name of examination ? And muſt it not be confeſſed, 
that the {ame ſpirit which commonly prevails in ſuch 
news-mongers as are extremely zealous for a party, 
prevail in meſt perſons who are very zealous for their 
religion ? A news-monger is grieved when a battle is 
loſt, and highly delighted when advice is brought 
that the battle is won : for this reaſon he exhauſts all 
the ſtrength of his genius, to convince himſelf that 
the battle is won ; and if indiſputable proofs of the 
contrary are not given ; if there are three probabi- 
lities to alledge, for the gaining of the victory, an 
oppoſition to ten or twelve probabilities for the loſs, 
he is convinced that it is won. A man is not leſs 
pleaſed in religious * when he imagines that 
an adverſary is defeated ; and as much grieved when 
he ſees him triumph. Thus, on both ſees, the un- 
eaſineſs which men endeavour to avoid, and the 
pleaſure they ſtrive to procure themſelves, prevent 
their examining things with equity, and make them 
uſe double weights and double meaſures. 
Such are the things we may apprehend a third 
uy advance, aſſerting the right, and denying the 
ct: aſſerting that men ought to conduct — 
by the way of examination, and that nevertheleſs no 
one makes uſe of that way. However this be, the 
difference proves very great in the event: for, where- 
as thoſe who are in an error, would perhaps become 
orthodox, were they not already perſuaded of their 
being ſo; the orthodox, perhaps, preſerve them- 
ſelves from hereſy, becauſe they are firmly prepoſ- 
ſeſſed with the notion that they are orthodox. 
[E] The obſtacles to a juſt examination reſults from 
the mind's being over-run with prejudices.) There 1s no 
tneed of a Commentary, atter what the reader has 
juſt now read. The examples of perſons engaged in 
law-ſuits, and of news-mongers, is very mt ood 
to ſhew, that a man who is both judge and party, is 
not very able to diſcern truth from falſhood. Two 
ſtrong reaſons forbid men to act in both thoſe cha- 
raters at one and the ſame time: the one is, becauſe 
they would be too apt to determine in their own fa- 
vour, though they ſhould be conſcious of their a&- 
ing unjuſtly : the other is, that he would be inclined 
to think himſelf in the right, even when the juſtice 
of the cauſe of his opponent might be eaſily diſco- 
vered. In religious diſputes every man is judge 
and party ; for theſe do not examine the reaſons of 
their adverſaries with a ſceptical mind. They would 
think themſelves guilty of a crime, were they to 
put themſelves in ſuch a fituation : they therefore 
examine things with a firm perſuaſion, that the reli- 
gion which they profeſs is the only true one. In 
this manner it is plain that ſuch perſons have almoſt 
the ſame paſſions and 1 with the news- 
mongers above- mentioned. Three probabilities on 
the ſide of our prejudices gain the advantage over ten 
or twelve on the other: the reaſon of Which is, our 
mind attends with infinitely greater pleaſure to ſuch 
probabilities as pleaſe, than towards ſuch as give un- 


eaſineſs. This reflection is confirmed by Nicelle. 


How infinite foever the diſpoſition may be between God 
and his creatures, between things temporal and things 
eternal; men nevertheleſs prefer 4075 the moſl inconſide- 
rable pleaſures and the moſs trifling worldly advantages 
te God and eternal bleſſings : and that becauſe they have 
a quick ſenſe of thoſe advantages and pleaſures ; and, on 
the contrary, have but a weak conception of God and 
eternal things. It is in the ſame manner that the mind 
Suffers itſelf to be captivated by the waineft glimmerings, 
and the moſt trifling reaſons. For this purpoſe it need 
but apply itſelf intenſely to them : for this application 
makes it ſee nothing but them; and employs it ſo entirely, 
that no other row, are allied acceſs to it. 7 
queſtions ought to be determined no other way, but | 

comparing the arguments on both fides ; and it is almoſt 
always rafpneſs, to determine or pronounce upon hearing 
4 their 
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(2) He wrote an ſickneſs [FJ]. His eldeſt: brother died young, and had been an author (5 6 
2 « was fifty years of age at leaſt, he dying in 1647, and had publiſhed a => gen 


lunge di divers 4c Now we do not ſay of a man who died at fifty, that he di "I 9 
Problems, Pint” jlluſtrious perſons ſprung from this family [G]. e died young „% Serum * Foo thee. 


ed at Paris in 


1647, 12m0. 
See Peter Borel's 


Antiquities © 

Ca cy a thoſe only of one party. But how eafily may one miſtake 
in ſuch a compariſon, or not proceed in it with fmcerity ! 
How many perſons have not a compaſs of mind ſufficient 
to comprehend ſo many particulars at once ? If they apply 
themſeboes to the conſideration of one reaſon or argument, 
they forget the rell, and therefore do not compare them 
truly. I is their preſent application that determines them, 
and their paſſions that make them apply ; and conſequently 
their inclination, not their underſtanding is the principle of 
their perſuaſion. The moſt dreadful circumflance in this 
is ; that as, on the one hand, it is ſo eaſy for men to fall 
into error and illuſion; it is, on the other hand, extremely 
difficult for them to extricate themſelves from it, and this, 
becauſe they are not ſenſible of the dgfects which plunged 
them into it; aud having no other ſpiritual eyes to diſco- 
wer them, they judge of themſebves, as well as of others, 
by thoſe wery eyes which are diſeaſed. Ita fit ut animus 
de ſe ipſo tum judicet, cum id ipſum quo judicat 
ægrotet (21). Obſerve particularly, 1. 'T hat in cer- 
See ts Broke. caſes the truth which diſpleaſes is ſo manifeſt, 
pez hegitimes, p. that it is impoſſible for us to miſtake it. 2. I hat 
* 4. Dutch edit, there are ſome law-ſuits and controverſies, in which 
it is ſo difficult to diſcover truth from falſhood, that 
the moſt impartial Judges, and even the moſt able 
Scepticks, know not which to declare for. It is 
therefore true, that prejudices and paſſions do not 
blind us on all occaſions ; and that the difficulties of 
examination ariſe ſometimes from the objects them- 

ſelves. 
[F] It would be unjuſt to charge the Protefiants with 
being the authors of the reports which were ſpread, that 
Pelifſm refuſed to make a confeſſion of his fins in his laft 
fickneſs.] Several perſons after reading the Rotter- 
dam Gazette of Monday the 16th of February 1693, 
imagined that the whole piece inſerted in it, relating 
to Peliſſon, had been forged in the ſame city; and 
that the author of the Gazette in queſtion, was force- 
ed, from prudential reaſons, to publiſh that piece. 
This opinion was not true in all reſpects; it being 
certain that many letters had been ſent from France 
to Holland, in which it was affirmed, that all Paris 
was highly offended at the manner, in which Pelifſon 
had refuſed to make a confeſſion of his fins. So that 
the following paragraph in the News-paper, Mr. Pe- 
lifſon died yeſterday, having refuſed to let any perſon ſpeak 
to him about religious matters, and wit bout receiving the 
(22) Rotterdam ſacrament or comfiſſing his fins (22), Was not invented 
3 for by the famous and ſorry news-writer who was ſuſ- 
dr age Jo. Qed on that occaſion. This article was grounded 
of Paris, 9 1 on ſeveral letters which had been ſent from France. 
bruary. But, will it be objected, were not thoſe letters writ 
by ſome Proteſtants in Paris ? I can ſay nothing as to 
that ; all I know is, that the Roman Catholicks of 
Paris firſt ſpread this report, and murmured on that 
account. Mademoiſelle de Scuderi, who had con- 
trated an intimate friendſhip with Mr. Peliſſon, was 
rieved at this report; and defired the Biſhop of 
Meaux to inform her of the true ſtate of that affair, 
and accordingly that Prelate wrote a letter, which 
was publiſhed. Some other pieces were publiſhed in 
France and Holland ; and not long after no farther 
mention was made of it. An undoubted circum- 
ſtance is, that Pelifſon died without receiving the 
ſacrament or confeſſing his fins. There were three 
kinds of opinions, as generally happens on this oc- 
caſion. Peliſlon's friends affirmed, agreeably to the 
account given by the Biſhop of Meaux, that he had 
ſent for a confeſſor; but that a defiuxion choaked 
him before the hour appointed for the confeſſor was 
come. His enemies put the worſt conſtruction poſ- 
ſible on all theſe circumſtances, whilſt neutral perſons 
contented themſelves with ſaying, that this whole at- 
fair was to be left to the ſearcher of hearts, and only 
_ affirmed the fact, wiz. that Peliſſon had not made 
any confeſſion. As for the reſt, they cenſured thoſe 
who publiſhed, that HE D1ED, having refuſed to let 
(23) Citation any perſon ſpeak to him about religious matters (23) ; for 
(22) above, this ſuppoſes that ſome — came to diſcourſe 
With him about religion, and that he refuſed to hear 


Vor. VIII. 


(21) Nicolle, 


of Bayle's Dict. 


> I ought Tom. 4. p. 9714 


them; which particular (ſay they) is abſolutely falſe. 
They add, that many pious perſons have put off 
confeſſion, and receiving the ſacrament, in their 
ſickneſs, either from a belief that they were not ſo (24) Paſi 
near their end as they really were ; or becauſe it En 
was not proper, on account of their domeſtick con- in his laſt fick - 
cerns, that they ſhould be thought ſo near their end 2*s, alarmed 
(24). Such delays, in which conſcience has nothing u. dende, and 
to do, may be the cauſe of a man's dying without _ — : hyfi- 
confeſſion. However this be, a Roman Catholick of far. This 
. ; ” $ 
will no doubt be alledged, in oppoſition to Peliſſon made him ſay, 
(25). The work in queſtion was printed at Paris, 4. 1 would wil- 
with his —_— licence, in 1694 : and the follow- « 8 bavere- 
ing paſſage 1s foand in page 223. of Tome II. The « — . 
religion of Paul Peliſſon was wariouſly talked of. Some ** ſince 1 Fog 
Jay, he had none at all; that he was only a time-ſerver ; . chat people are 
and that, in his opinion, the religion of the Prince, and 1 ſo much ſur- 
that which was moſt ſubſervient to his ambition, was al- « — olln, 
ways the beſt. Others thought him a Proteflant in his * am afraidthey 
_ ; "= others — that he was a fincere Catho- © ow be more 
ick. certain circumſtance is, that he had profe ; 10: and there- 
both thoſe religions in different periods of his 4 255 3 
diſcovered a zeal for both: but in his expiring moments, And ys 
he did not profeſs any openly ; for he would not receive the Prieſt being of 
facraments f the Romiſh Church, nor dared to own him. the fame opiui- 
Jef a Proteflant ; but perſifled, to the laſt, in a deep |? he did not 
filence, the cauſes of which are known only to God (26). — F = _ 
But thoſe, who know that this paſſage is not in the Life, » — 
Paris edition, will not dare to produce this teſtimony. Whilit this ſheet 
I know that the Dutch edition contains many parti- * .- Printing, 
culars, which de Riencourt never dreamt of. It is . Janna 1791s 
to be obſerved, that the Dutch edition has the fol- gy aryl 
lowing words in the title, Printed at Paris for Claude vertes, that Mr, 
Barbin, in the Court of Fuſtice, 1694, with his Ma- Roſe, Secretary 
jeſty's licence. Will any man, who may meet with of the Cloſet, 
this book in a library — 
thi . rary forty years hence, know that general Stou 
it is a ſpurious edition? Will they not ſeriouſly be- died at —2 
lieve, that the entire book was publiſhed at Paris by without receive 
a corrector of accounts? And if any one ſhould ob. s an) of the 
ject to them, that his edition does not mention that rams: od 
profound ſilence, that refuſal of the ſacrament, c. —— that 
(27), and that they corrupt publick hiſtory ; will they were not 
they not produce a copy which will ſhew, to the eyes £224 Catholicks, 
of as many witneſſes as can be required? PaIx TED I' obſerved in 
AT Paris FOR CLauDE BarBIN, fc. Will they 3 
take the pains to get able perſons appointed to exa- perſons delay 
mine and compare the editions? Certainly no: making their 
every man will be led by his own prejudice ; and wills, and their 
look upon that edition which he does not like as the 1 * 
ſpurious one. Hence it appears, how difficult it is Py 


for men to guard againſt error, in the midſt of ſo (25) Mr. de 


much gloom, which ſpreads, before-hand, on future Riencourt, Col- 


times. Our predeceſſors took as much pains to ſeduce tor of Ac- 
us, as we now do to ſeduce poſterity. And if ſome nt. 

men preſume to corrupt an author's works, in his life % R; 

time, what man can prove tnat the manuſcripts of 5 5 
the Fathers of the Church have been ſpared ? Who XIV. v. 224. 
can affirm but that ſome perlons ſuffered perſecution, 

in order to carry on the trick of a falſifier of li- (27) For he 


braries ? wo not par- 
. f take of the ſa- 
[G] Several illuſtrious perſons have ſprung from this craments 1 


family.] © From the family of the Peliſſon deſcend- 6 
ed Kaymond Pelifſon, firit 1 at Chambery : — Hit 
« Peter Peliſſon, ſecond Preſident in the ſame town. 4 Luis XIV. 
« Thomas Peliſſon, Quarter Maſter of the Troop of F 22 

« Gendarmes of Guy de Maugiron, Governor of . 

* Chambery, and Grand Provoſt of Dauphine : (28) 22 8 
„ Benoiſt (Benedict) Peliſſan, ſole Recorder civil and era wel 
criminal of the Parliament of Dauphine, an hun- ſchools in France, 
« dred and twenty years ago; an employment, ſo is there called 
very conſiderable, that it is now divided into nine, 
« each of which is worth eleven thouſand crowns : je was & far 

« 7ohn Peliſſon of Condrieu, Principal of the College from having en- 
of Tournon, who drew up an epitome of the Latin larged John 
„Grammar, which Deſpautier has enlarged (28); and !*liflon's work, 
« firlt compoſed a Latin Grammar and its Rules — _— 
* A n a , eſpautere. 
with the inſtitutions of children in a College, See the Epitome 
« printed at Lyons 1530, in 16%. by Tribaut Payen, of Geſner's Bi- 
« according to d Yerdier, in his Bibliotheque Fran- g, 


* coile, 
811 


to the Paris edit. 


Deſpautere, and 
not Deſpaut ier. 
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ſc) In the art. 
CALVIN, rem · 
[F] in the mar- 


gin, citat. (20). 


(a) Moſt of the 
particulars of this 
article, are ex- 
tracted from a 
paper of Dr. 
Robert Hooke, 
who tranſcribed 
them from a 
manuſcript of 
ohn Aubery, 


4; 


(8) Cap. 10- 


(1) ie de Des 
Cartes, Tom. 2. 
p. 274. ad ann» 
1645. 


Vit. Hobbian. 
Autar. p. 15 
and 16. 


+ Lipſtorp. 
Specim. Philoſ. 
Cartes. p. 14. 


PE L 


ought not to have omitted, that this Preface to Sarazin's works is a maſter- piece. It (4) Cotzr, L.. 


01 
muſt be added to the three or four Prefaces I have already mentioned (c); and it highly 
deſerves the encomiums which Coſtar has beſtowed upon it (a). | J bie 


« and loſing the game, cried; Q l diaboh, o j/ 
« $;oner Pell ſonono, i. e. This is either the Devil or 
« Mr. Peliſſoůon The family of the Pellſons is 
« alſo deſcended by the females, from that of du 
« Bourg (29), which is famous for the great Anne 
« du Bourg, Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris, 
« and by Anthony d Bourg, Chancellor of France 
« under Francis I. and from that of the Cavaignes, 
« (whoſe heirs they have been) and of Preſident 


« 'coiſe. He alſo wrote the Elogium of Cardinal du 
« Tournon, printed at Lyons, by Gp, in 15 2 
« Ato. I could take notice here of a great number 
& of illuſtrious men ſprung from that antient family 
« within thoſe four hundred years, who have been 
«conſpicuous both in the field and the Courts of 
« Juſtice, with the illuſtrious families into which the 
« married; and ſpeak of one Lewis Peliſſon, whoſe 
8 po learning has been honourably mentioned by 
cc 


an- 
reſident Faber, in his treatiſe De erroribus prog” r I would ſay more, had not John 
« mat, and in that De Conjecturis, Chap. X. « Peliſſon wrote a book profeſſedly on the praiſes of 


« likewiſe of Peter and John James Peliſſons, Coun- 
« ſellors in the Parliament of Toulouſe, and in the 
« Chamber of the Edict of Caſtres, perſons eminent 
« for their learning ; the former of whom was ſo 
„ good a cheſs-player, that an Italian, who was ex- 
« ceedingly well {killed in that game, and who was 
% looking for as good a player as himſelf, having 
« played with him, without knowing who he was, 


% Raymond Peliſſon, and of the city of Chambery, 
« printed at Lyons by Gryphius (30).” The Author, 
from whom I have tranſcribed this lon age, 


informs us elſewhere (31), that Claude Peliſſon was 
Krig ht of the Order of St. Fohn of Jeruſalem, two 
hundred years 2 (32) ; and that the Peliſſons rang 


from an Engh/ſhman, Attorney General to the Prince of 
Wales, when he was in Guyenne. 


tz PELL (JOHN), an eminent Engliſh Mathematician in the 17th Century (a), 
was ſon of Mr. John Pell, and Grandſon of Mr. John Pell of Southwyke in Suſſex, and 
was deſcended of an antient family in Lincolnſhire. His mother was of the family of the 
Hollands in Kent. He was born at Southwyke, of which place his father was Miniſter, 
March 1, 1610-11, His father died when he was but five or ſix years old. He was 
educated in Grammar-learning at the Free- ſchool of Stenning, a Market-town in Suſſex, 
under Mr, John Jefferies ; and at thirteen years of age went to Trinity College in Cam- 
bridge as good a ſcholar as moſt Maſters of Arts in the Univerſity ; and though he un- 
derſtood the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages extremely well, yet he never ſtood 
at any Election of Scholars or Fellows of his College. His perſon was handſome ; and 
the habit of his body ſtrong ; and therefore ſcarce ever uſing recreations, he proſecuted 
his ſtudies with great vigour. In 1630 he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts, and the 
year following was incorporated of the Univerſity of Oxford. In 1632 he married Itha- 
maria, ſecond daughter of Mr. Henry Reginolles of London, by whom he had four ſons 
and four daughters. Beſides the languages he was now Maſter of the Arabick, Italian, 
French, Spaniſh, and High and Low Dutch. In December 1643, he went to Amſter- 
dam, where he was appointed Profeſſor of the Mathematicks next after Martin Horten- 
ſins, and read with great applauſe publick Lectures upon Diophantus, as his learned 
Collegue Gerard John Voſſius teſtifies in his book De Scientiis Mathematicis (b), where 
he ſtyles him a perſon of varieus Erudition, and a moſt acute Mathematician. In 1646 
the Prince of Orange ſent for him to be Profeſſor of Philoſophy and Mathematicks in 
the Schola [iluftris at Breda, founded that year by his Highneſs. The year following he 
publiſhed at Amſterdam in 4to, Controverſia cum Chriſtiano Longomontano de verd Circuli 
Menſura [A]; and in 1651 his Idea of Mathematicks, addreſſed to Samuel Hartlib, Eſq; 


paſſage (1). 


live 


[4] Publiſhed at Amflerſlam in 4to, Controverſia 
cum Chriſtiano Longomontano de vera Circuli Men- 
ſura.] Monſieur Baillet mentions this diſpute be- 
tween Longomontanus and our Author, in the — 
Monſieur Des Cartes, ſays he, was 
« drawn into an engagement with the Chief Mathe- 
« maticians of Europe, partaking in the famous con- 
troverſy, which aroſe that year [1645] between 
Longomontanus and Pell, about the iquaring of the 
Circle. . . . . . Longomontanus . . .. had undertaken 
to demonſtrate the quadrature of the Circle, a rock, 
on which the greateſt genius's have hitherto ſplit ; 
nor was he more ſucceſsful in his attempt than o- 
thers before him, notwithſtanding the high opi- 
nion, which he had entertained of his labour. 
Mr. John Pell, an Engliſhman, Profeſſor of Ma- 
thematicks in the College of Amſterdam, imme- 
diately diſcovered a great deal of falſe reaſonin 
in it ; and * ſeeing that the point of the difficulty 
conſiſted in the proof of one ſingle theorem, he 
firſt made the demonſtration of it by himſelf, and 
reſolved to woes the thing to all the ableſt Ma- 
thematicians of his acquaintance, and defired their 
opinion of it. They who examined it + and ſent him 
their demonſtrations, were Meſſieurs Roberwal, le 
Pailleur, Carcavi, Mydorgias, and Father Merſen- 
nus, who was returned from his travels into Italy 
about the beginning of July ; Sir Charles Caven- 


was printed at London in 129. at the end of Mr. John Dury's Reformed School [BJ. While he 
4 at Breda, he had for his pupil William Lord Brereton, who was ſent thither by his 


| Grand- 


« dj, and Mr. Hobbes of England, John Adolphus 
« Taffius, a Mathematician of Hamburgh, John 
« Lewis Molxogen, a free Baron of Auſtria, Gentle- 
“ man of the Bedchamber to the King of Poland, a 
« Carteſian in Philoſophy, and a Socinian in Reli- 
60 uu ; Father Bonaventure Cawalieri, an Italian, 
«*« Profeſſor of the Mathematicks in Bologne ; Golius, 
«« Profeſſor at Leyden, and ſome other Dutch Mathe- 
« maticians, Monſieur Des Cartes likewiſe ſent to 
Mr. Pell a ſhort demonſtration upon the ſame ſub- 
« jet, which ſerved much to authorize what he had 
% advanced againſt Longomontanus.” 

UB] Þ 1651 his Idea of Mathematicks, addreſſed 
to Samuel Hartlib, Eq; was printed at London in 
12mo. at the end of Mr. John Dury's Reformed 
School.] This little Volume is entitled, The: Reformed 
School; aud the Reformed Librarie Keeper, by John 
Durie. Whereunto is added, 1. An Idea of Mathema- 
ticks. 2. The Deſcription of one of the chiefeft Libra- 
ries, which is in Germanie, erected and ordered by one 
of the moſt learned Princes in Europe. Our Author's Idea 
of Mathematicks in Latin, is printed in Mr. Hooke's 


Philoſophical Collections, No. V. p. 127. & ſeqq. with 


the following pieces, wiz. 1. A cenſure upon it by Fa- 
ther Mer/ernus, dated November 1, 1639, to whom 
it had been ſent by Mr. Theodore Haak, in October 
that year. 2. Mr. Pe/s anſwer to Mer/ſennus's Cen- 
ſure, dated at London 21 November 1639. 3. Mer- 

4 fennus's 


tres 2 68, and 


278, of part 1. 


(29) See The Hij. 
tory of the French 
Academy 


61, » Þ+ m. 


(30) Peter Borel, 
Threſor det Anti- 


> Gauloiſes 
F, rancoiſes, Po 
233 

(31) Ibid. p. 
377+ 


(32) This work 
of Peter Borel 
was printed in 
1655. 


(c) Faftt Oxon. 
vol. 1, col. 253, 
2d cdit. 
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8 Earl of Norwich, and made a great progreſs in Algebra under our au- 
thor. In 1632 Mr. Pell returned to England; and in x654 was ſent by Cromwell, then 
Lord Protector, to the Proteſtant: Cantons of Swiſſerland, where he chiefly: reſided at 
Zurich, with the title of Ablegatus, but afterwards had orders to continue there with that 
of Reſident. June 23, 1658, he took his leave of the Cantons at Zurich in a Latin 
ſpeech ; and returned to England fo ſhort a time before Cromwell's death, that he had no 
opportunity of ſpeaking with him. In his Negotiations abroad he did no ill ſervice to 
the intereſts of King Charles II. and the Church of England. March 31, 1661, he was or- 
dained Deacon by Dr. Robert Sanderſon, Biſhop of Lincoln ; and in June following was 
ordained Prieſt by the ſame Prelate. The ſame year he was preſented by Dr. Gilbert 
Sheldon, Biſhop of London, to the Rectory of Fobbing in Eſſex, ſituated in fo un- 
healthful a place, that ſeven Curates have died there in the ſpace of ſixteen years. In 
1663 he was preſented to the Rectory of Laindon with the Chapel of Bartelſdon annexed, 
in the ſame county. Upon the promotion of Biſhop Sheldon to the See of Canterbury, 
he became one of his domeſtick Chaplains, being then Doctor of Divinity; “ and ex- 
e pected ſoon after, ſays Mr, Wood (c), to be made a Dean; but not being a perſon of ac- 
ce tivity, as others who mind not learning are, could never rife higher than a Rector. 


« The truth is, he was a ſhiftleſs man as to worldly affairs, and his tenants and relations 
dealt ſo unkindly with him, that they cozened him of the profits of his Parſonages, 


« and kept him ſo indigent, that he wanted neceſſaries, even 
He was caſt into the King's Bench-Priſon for debt. 


« day.” 


per and ink, to his dying 
In March 1682 he was 


invited by Dr. Whiſtler to live in the College of Phyſicians, where he continued till 


fſennus's Reply, dated 10 December, 1639. 4. Des 
Cartes's * and approbation of Mr. Pel's Idea, 
dated February 8, 1640. As the Engliſh copy of 
this Idea is very rare to be met with, we ſhall give 
the reader a large account of it. He obſerves to 
Mr. Hartlib, that the ſum of what he had heretofore 
written or ſpoken to that Gentleman concerning the 
Advancement of the Mathematicks, is this; that as lon 
as men want will, wit, means, or leiſure, to — 
thoſe ſtudies, it is no marvail if they make no great 
progreſs in them: to remedy which our Author cen- 
ceives theſe means not to be amiſs. 

I. To write a Confiliarius Mathematicus, anſwering 
to theſe three Queſtions. 

24. 1. What fruit or profit ariſeth from the ſtudy 
of the Mathematicks ? 

Qu. 2. What hehs are there for the attaining this 
profitable knowledge ? 

24. 3. What order is to be obſerved in uſing theſe 
helps ? 

To this purpoſe it ſhould contain, 

1. A plain and popular Diſcourſe of the Extent 
of the P wearer 2s with the profit that redounds, 
firlt to the ſtudent himſelf, and then to the country, 
wherein there are many ſuch grounded artiſts. 

2. A Catahgue of Mathematicians and their works 
in this order : 

1. A Synopfis of all the ſeveral kinds of mathe- 


matical Writings, either extant in print, or acceſſi- 


ble Manuſcripts in publick Libraries, with ſeveral 
numbers ſet to every kind. 

2. A Chronological Catalogue of all Mathematicians 
names, that ever were of note, according to the or- 
der of the years, when any of their works were firſt 
printed. 

3. A Catalogue of the Writings themſelves, in the 
order of years, in which they were printed in any 
language. And this ſhould be contrived thus: firſt, 
the year of our Lord, and then the names of all 
the mathematical books printed that year in any 
country or language, after the uſual manner of cata- 
logues ; but 1. adding the Volume, that is, not only 
what fold (4to. 8vo. Oc.) but alſo the number of 
leaves, that we may eſtate the bulk of the book. 2. 
Prefixing before the title the year, to which you 
muſt look back to know either when it was written, 
or when it was laſt before printed in that or any other 
language. 3. Setting in the margin after the title, 
firit, the year, wherein it was the next time printed; 
ſecondly, the number of references to the Synopſis in 
the firſt page ; by which numbers one may preſently 
run over all the books of one ſort, of this or that par- 
ticular ſubject. 3. A Counſel directing a ſtudent to 
the beſt books in every kind, in what order, and 
how to read them; what to obſerve, what to beware 
of in ſome Mathematicaſters, how to proceed and 
keep all. N | | 


June; 


4. A Parenefis ; firſt, to all thoſe, who have 
means and leiſure, and a wit not unapt for theſe ſtu- 
dies, to ſet upon them in regard, 1. Of their pro- 
fitableneſs to the ſtudent and to mankind. 2. Of 
that more refined pleaſure of hunting out hidden 
truths, wreſtling with difficult problems, and getting 
the victory; and ſo much the rather, becauſe, 3. Of 
the great facility, that is now in that ſtudy, by rea- 
ſon of the many helps to ſpare much labour, time, 
and coſt, which our Forefathers were forced to 
ſpend. Secondly, to all thoſe, who have under- 

nding to eſtimate the worth of theſe ſtudies, and 
wealth, wherewith to putchaſe themſelves laſting ho- 
nour by the wiſe diſpenſing of it, to take more no- 
tice of this ſort of ſtudents, and to encourage them, 
ſetting apart the choiceſt of them to perfect the in- 
ventions, to which their genius leads them. Eſpe- 
cially, to all Princes and States whom it concerns to 
take a courſe, 1. That their Dominions may be bet- 
ter furniſhed with this ſort of ſtudies: 2. That the 
way may be made leſs laborious and coſtly. 3. That 
Mathematica Ingenia may be diſcovered and aſſiſted. 

To which end it would be good; 

IT. To erect a publick Library, containing all thoſe 
books, and one initrument of every ſort, that hath 
been invented, with ſufficient revenue ; 

1. To buy one copy of all thoſe, that ſhall be 
printed yearly in other countries. And, 

2. 'To maintain a Library-keeper of great judg- 
ment, to whom it may belong, 1. To peruſe all 


books of ſuch ſubjects to be printed within that 


country; and ſuppreſs whatſoever is not accordin 
to art, that learners be not abuſed ; and to Ky agen 
the writers, if they being nothing but ſtale ſtuff. 2. 
Upon his credit to approve excelient inventions, and 
impartially to commend the inventors to the reward- 
ers. 3. To receive, record, and place one printed 
copy of every book ſo peruſed, ſent into the Libra- 
ry, well bound at the Author's or Bookſeller's charge. 
4. To reſolve any ſtudent, that enquires about any 
problems, whether it hath been done already or no, 
tearing leſt he ſhould afum agere, and therefore per- 
haps iuppreſſing ſome invention, which he - hath light 
upon, but doubts, it is old, and to be found in ſome 
of the books of that Library. 5. To receive, &c. 
all ſuch Manuſcripts, as ſhall be brought thither by 
way of gift, legacy, or the like. 6. 'To maintain 
correſpondence with ſuch as himſelf in other coun- 
tries, to know what is printed there. 7. To take 
notice of all his countreymen, that are fit to be 
teachers. 8. 'To keep a catalogue of all ſuch work- 
men as are able and fit to be employed in making 
mathematical inſtruments and repreſentations, work- 
ing upon wood, magnets, metals, glaſſes, c. . 
To give teſtimonial, after examination, to all ſorts 
of practiſers, as pilots, maſters, landmeters, accom- 
tants, &c, of their ſpeculative ability and practical 

1 dexterity, 
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tend to this ſtudy only. In the Library they 1 


P 


dexterity, that thoſe, that have occaſion to uſe ſuch 


men, be not abuſed by unable undertakers, to their 
exceeding great damage. ; 
By the Catahgue men muſt be informed, in that 
multitude of books, with which the world is now 
ſtered, what the names are of thoſe books, that 


find the books themſelves, read them, and if they 


liked them, know whither to ſend to buy them. Be- 


ſides, any, whether foreigners or others, might have 
recourſe thither, and learn what helps that country 
would afford them in theſe ſtudies. 

And this is the beſt courſe that I can think on, 
ſays our Author, for the making uſe of ſuch helps as 
we have already. If men defire better helps, let them 
employ fit artiſts, 

II. To write and publiſh theſe three new treatiſes ; 

1. Pande&# Mathematice, comprehending as clear- 
ly, orderly, thriftily, and ingenuouſly as may be, 
whatſoever may be gathered out of all thoſe mathe- 
matical books and inventions, that were before us, 
or that may be inferred as conſectaries thereon ; ci- 
ting, at the end of every period or propoſition, the 
antienteſt Author, in which it is found ; and brand- 
ing all later Writers, if they be taken ſtealing or 
borrowing without acknowledgment, or (which is 
worſe) expreſsly arrogating to themſelves any other 
man's inventions. 'This would bring that great Iibra- 
ry into far leſs room, to the ſaving of more Labour, 
Time, and Coft, to all Students, than men can yet 
well imagine. But becauſe this alſo would be too 
great and cumberſome to carry about us, let there be 
compoſed 

2. Comes Mathematicus, comprehending in a pocket- 
book (and therefore as briefly as may) the uſefulleſt 
tables, and the precepts for their uſe, in ſolving all 
problems, whether purely mathematical, or applied 
to ſuch practices as men's various occaſions may re- 

uire. 

And laſtly, that in this kind of learning alſo, we 
be no longer tied to books, let there be compoſed 

3. Mathematicus &vreqxns, or, an Inſtruction, ſhew- 
ing how any Mathematician, that will take the pains, 
may prepare himſelf ſo, as that he may, though he 
be utterly deſtitute of books or inſtruments, reſolve 
any mathematical problem, as exactly as if he had a 
complete library by him. 

« And this is the idea, continues our Author, which 
« I have long framed to myſelf, according to my 
« faſhion, with whom this paſſeth for an undoubted 
« truth, that the ſureſt way to come to all poſſible 
«« excellence in any thing, is to propoſe to ourſelves 
« the perfecteſt ideas, that we can imagine; then to 
« ſeek the means tending thereto as rationally as 
„ may be; and to proſecute it with indefatigable 


« diligence; yet, if the idea prove too high for us, 


* to reſt ourſelves content with approximation. 

As for the preſent idea, I am ſo far from count- 
« ing it merely-impoſſible, that I ſee not why it might 
<« not be performed by one man, without any aſliſ- 
« tants; provided that he were neither diſtracted 
« with cares for his maintenance, nor diverted by 
other employments. 

The excellency of this work makes me wiſh 
« mine own nation the honour of firſt undertaking 
« and periecting this deſign. And I conceive I have 
« ſome reaſon to hope that it will be ſo. For 
„though I know few or none, that are wilog 
* to promote deſigns of this nature, yet can 
not therefore be perſuaded, that this Kingdom 
« is ſo deſtitute of learned Nobility and Gentry, 
„„ that there can be found none to countenance 
and advance this part of learning, even in this 
« way, if they could lee it poſſible and likely to be 
effected. | 

As for the /brary and catalogue, there can be 
** no doubt but that they may be eaſily had, if mo- 
* ney be not wanting. Nor is it unlikely, that di- 
vers of this nation (if they be ſet apart for it) are 


E L 


June; and then. was obliged by his ill ſtate, of health to a Grandchild of his living in 
St. Margaret's Church- yard Weſtminſter. He died in Dy 
. Giles's in the Fields, in the houſe of Mr. Cothorne, Reader of that Church, on Saturday 
December 12, 1685 ; and was interred at the expence of Dr. Richard Buſby, Maſter of 
Weſtminſter-ſchool, and Dr. John Sharp, Rector of St. Giles's, in the Vault under that 


ot-Street in the Pariſh of St. 


Church, 


able to compoſe the other three new treatiſes. For 
« though I know no ſuch, yet I perſuade myſelf 
« there may be found amongſt us, men able to incoun- 
de ter all the difficulties, and to endure all the la- 
« bour, that they muſt needs meet with in the raiſ- 
« ing of ſo great a fabrick. And I the rather be- 
« lieve, that there are many ſuch, becauſe for mine 
« own part, notwithſtanding the want of counſel 
„ and helps in that ſtudy, and the innumerable di- 
« verſions and diſtractions that I have had, I am 
«« nevertheleſs come to ſuch a confidence of my un- 
« derftanding the depth of that ſtudy, that, were 
« I to pen thoſe Pande#s, I ſhould lay heavier laws 
« upon myſelf, than I nave already mentioned; 
« namely, firſt to lay down ſuch an exact method or 
«« deſcription of the proceſs of man's reaſon in inven- 
« tions, that afterwards it ſhould be imputed merely 
« to my negligence and diſobedience to my own 
% laws, and not to their inſufficiency, if from my 
« firſt grounds, ſeeds, or principles, I did not, in an 
« orderly way, according to that preſcribed method, 
« deduce, not only all that ever is to be found in our 
«« anteceflors writings, and whatſoever they may 
« ſeem to have thought on, but alſo all the mathe- 
« matical inventions, theorems, problems, and pre- 
«« cepts, that it is poſſible for the working wits of 
« of our ſucceſſors to light upon; and that in one cer- 
«« tain unchanged order, from the firſt ſeeds of ma- 
« thematicks, to their higheſt and nobleſt applica- 
« tions, as well as to the meaneſt and moſt ordinary. 
Not ſetting them down at random, as they come in 
* my head, as thoſe before us have done ; ſo that 
* they ſeem to have light upon their problems, and 
« the ſolution of them by chance, not to have found 
« them by one _ conſtant, invariable pro- 
« ceſs of art. Yet tuch an art may men invent, if 
« they accuſtom themſelves, as I have long done, to 
„ conſider, not only the «/efulne/ſs of men's works, 
and the meaning and truth of their writings, but 
« alſo how it came to paſs, that they fell upon ſuch 
thoughts, and that they propoſed to themſelves 
pA ſuch Ly 8 I out ch means for them." 

ere theſe Pandects thus made and finiſhed, I 7 
it is manifeft, that by their orderly, 2 22 
form completeneſs, above all that hath been hitherto aurit- 
ten, they would fpare after-fludents much labour and 
time, that is now ſpent in ſeeking out of books, and di/- 
orderly reading them, and flruggling with their cloudy 
expreſſions, unapt repreſentations, different methods, con- 
fuſions, tautologies, impertinencies, fafſhoads by paralb- 
giſms and pſeudographemes,. uncertainties, becauſe of in- 
ſufficient demonſtrations, &c. beſides much coft alſo, now 
thrown away upon the multitude of books, the greater 
2 whereof they had perhaps been better never to have 

ten. 

And it may be, ſome would like the method of that 
work ſo well, as to extend it farther, and apply it to 
other fludies ; in ſpeculation imitating this my warineſs, 
þ gp no faſſhood be — and no truth omitted; and 

or practice inuring themſelves, any ſubje& being propound- 
ed, to determine the number of all 7 ca 
be conceived concerning it; and any problems being pro- 
pounded, 6 to ſhew either all the means of its 
ſolution, or the impoſſibility of it ; and if ſo, then whe- 
ther it be not yet or not at all poſſible. 

Men eaſily fee how to contra# theſe Pandects into a 
pocket-book for their ordinary uſe ; but ſo to lay them up 
in their heads, as to need no book at all (according to 
that Deſideratum of mine, to have a Mathematicus 
eurapxy;) will perhaps ſeem utterly impoſſible to moſt ; no 
man, that ever I heard of, having propoſed ſuch a ſcope 
to himſelf before. But perhaps they will conceive it 
more poſſible, if it pleaſe them to ſuſpend their judgments, 
till they have conſidered what means may be uſed to fortify 
the imagination, to prompt the memory, to regulate our 
reaſon, and what effetts may be produced by the uniting of 
theſe means, and the conſtant exerciſing them. 

For mine own part, the conſideration of the imcompa- 
rable excellency, unſtained pleaſure, unvaluable profita- 

bleneſs, 


4 


lome others [C]. 


| Blemeſs, and undgunted poſſibility of this whole defign, 


* Mr. F. T. 


Dr, J. P. 


hath prevailed fo far with ne, that notwithſlanding 
the 8 that I have met withal, I have 
done more tewards it than a bare Idea, 

CJ Beſides the boots above-mentioned, he wwrote forme 
others.) He publiſhed without his name an Exercita- 
tion concerning” Eaſter, printed in 1664, in 4to. He 
drew up A Table of ten thouſand ſquare numbers, name- 
hy, of all the ſhuare numbers between © and an hundred 
Millions, and of their fides and roots, which ave all the 
whole numbers between © and ten thouſand. of an 
Appendix concerning the endings or res of all ſquare 
numbers. Lenin 1672, Eile. E Pabel his 
lnaugural Oration made at his entering upon his 
Profeſſorſhip at Breda. He demonſtrated the ſecond and 
tenth Books of Euchd, which piece was in manuſcript in 
the Library of the Lord Brereton of Cheſhire ; as 
likewiſe 4rchimede;'s Yappiry,, and the greateſt part 
of Diohantu?s fix Books of Arithmetick. He alſo 
made great alterations and additions to Rhonius's Al- 

ebra, printed at London 1668, in 4to. under the 
1 title: An Introduction to Algebra, tranſlated 
out of the High Dutch into Engliſb, Thomas Brancker, 
M. A. Much altered and augmented, by D, P. [j. e. Dr. 
Pell.] Al a Table of odd numbers leſs than one hun- 
dred thouſand, ſhewing thoſe that are incompoſit, and re- 
ſolving the reſt into their factors or coefficients, &c. ſup- 
putated by the -=_ Tho. Brancker. Mr. Brancker in 
his Preface, dated at Whitegate in Cheſhire, April 
22, 1668, writes thus: “ The title-page ſays that 
* this book was a Tranſlation, but hath been much 
« altered. If any man defire to know what the al- 
« terations are, and why they are made, he may do 
« well to compare it with the original; à printed 
« copy whereof may be had at Francfort in Ger- 
« many by any that enquires there for it by this title: 
&* Algebra Rhonii Germanice : Tiguri apud Bodmerym, 
« 1659, in 4to. The copy, which I have, was 
« given me anne 1662, by a friend “, who 
« then told me he much defired to read it in ſome 
language that he underſtood : I then promiſed him 
« to Fog th it. As foon as my leiſure permitted, I 
«« corrected it according to the printed catalogue of 
Errata, and then began the tranſlation. When it 
« was finiſhed, I defired to ſee it printed, and got 
« it licenfed May 18, 1665, with the name of Az 
* futruduction to Agebra; and ſo without any altera- 
tion, either in the precepts or examples, ſaye only 
the correction of many miſtakes, it was ſent to 
« the preſs, with order to reprint the ſix leaves of 

his Table of Incampoſits E ely as they ſtand there. 
* A little after I heard that there was at that time 
in London, a perfon of note, very worthy to be 
made acquainted with my deſign, before I made 
« any farther progreſs in the 9 Being ad- 
« mitted to ſpeak with him, I found him not only 


able to direct me, but alſo very 1 ſo to do, 


Biblioth, lib. 3. 
Þ Mm. 217, 218. 


article HELE. 
NA, (inthe text) 
eitat. (a), the ad- 
Vce ſhe gave to 
Tyndarus, with 
regard to Hele- 
na's marriage, 


„ ſo far as his leiſure would admit. 


e gave me 
« divers cautions concerning the work ; he ſhewed 
«« me the way of making the Table of Incompoſits, 
« of examining it, and of continuing it as far as I 
« would. He encouraged me to extend it to an 
« hundred thouſand ; ling me, that by that time 
that I had calculated and printed that Table, he 


'< hoped to be at leiſure to review ſome of Manſieur 


« Rhonigs's Problems, and to work them anew, and 
„that he would ſend them to me, with leave to pub- 
<« liſh them or to keep them by me. I had finiſhed 
„ and printed that Table, as alſo twelve ſheets of 
the book itſelf, before he ſent me his alterations. 


all „ thence to the end in his work; as 


PE N 


Church, called the Reftor's Vault. Beſides the books above - mentioned, he wrote 


* They begin with Probl. 24. p. 100. All from 
5 as pag. 70, 80, 
81, $2, which he ſent laſt of all. So that inſtead 
of the firſt 124 pages of Rhonius, this hath juſt 
twice as many. Inſtead of theſe 8 or 9 ſheets re- 
„ maining in Rhorivs, how much ſhall be hereafter 
«+ publiſhed, I will not adventure to foretel, becauſe 
of the uncertainty of life, health, leiſure, and of 
the acceptance, which this ſhall find amongſt the 
lovers of theſe ſtudies, to whom this might have 
been more acceptable, if it had been wholly void 
Jof preſs-faults.” Soon after the lication of 
this book, Dr. John Wallis wrote the following letter 
to Mr. Fobn Collins, F. R. S. communicated to us 
by William Jones, Eſq; F. R. 8. 5 


., 

I ſend you here incloſed what in my letter by 
the laſt poſt I promiſed ; which is the reſult of my 
Examen of Mr. Branker's Table of incompoſite Num- 
© bers. 1 do not pretend to have made it ſo exact, but 
that ſome errors may ly have eſcaped mee. 
* You ſee I have increaſed Mr. Brander Catalogue 
of Amendments, p. 198. by a conſiderable 
number. Yet was my Examen in the performance 
but flight, though upon ſuch grounds, as if accu- 
rately perfued, are demonſtrative enough. But ſo 
to do, would have taken up more time than I was 
* willing toemploy about it. Yet, as it is, I believe that 
many errors haye not eſcaped mee. I think it pro- 
per enough to print, in one ſingle leaf to be ad- 

jones to Mr. Branker*s book, this Catalogue as 1 

ve here drawn it up ; unleſs you think fit to 
* tranſmit it firſt (or a copy of it) to Mr. Branker ; 
* that if he have ſince diſcovered any miſtakes, which 
I have miſſed, theſe may be added to theſe. One 
* or two of thoſe, which I have inſerted, are no 
other then ſuch faults as the preſſe made by rea- 
** ſon of ſome letters not appearing (being overtopped 
* by their neighbours) and which poſſibly in all co- 
1 = may not appear to be faults, or ſuch as might 

ve no ill influence, (as at number 31001, and num- 
ber. . . 47 and 6'0701 3) but I find hee had led 
mee the way in ſome others of the like nature at 
number 29599, 58901, 466 ..,641..,659..; 
and it can do no hurt. In his Catalogue I find the 
„number 69779 mif-written for 60799 ; and at 
number 91793» 17 is written inſtead of 13, (the 
latter of which he takes notice of in the Errata 
« at the beginning, but not of the former. The 
„ xeaſon why 1 took this pains myſelf, and give you 
« this trouble, js becabfe it is fo very requilite, that 
« a table of this nature ſhould bee accurate ; where 
the ſenſe or concomitants give ſo little help to diſ- 
e coyer an exror, and the whole certainty thereof 
“ (unleſs a map be at the pains. to calculate anew 
640 upon eve occaſion) depends bj the credit and 
« care of the calculator. And Mr. Branker havin 
been at the pains to calculate fo large a table, 1 
« would not have it blemiſhed or made unuſefull for 
% want of ſuch a Catalogue of Amendments. This 
is all I ſhall trouble you with upon this occaſion, 
« reſting 

« Yaur Friend to ſerve you, 


« Tobn Wallis.” 
I have received. the books you ſent, and thank 


66 you.” 


PENELOPE, daughter of Icarius, brother of Tyndarus King of Lacedæmonia, 
was Ulyſſes's wife; and became fo famous for her chaſtity, that ſhe is propoſed as an 
(s) Apollodorys, example to thi day, and is become proverbial. It is related that Ulyſſes obtained her 


for his wife by the good offices of 


yndarus (a), in return for ſome good counſel he 


had given him (b). Others ſay that he won her in a race; Icarius having declared to 
(5) See in the thoſe who were ſuiters to him for his daughter, that he would beſtow her on the ſwifteſt 


runner (c), and Ufyfles was the man. He therefore may be compared to perfons who (ö) p,,gn. bb 


run in purſuit of a benefice, and who get themſelves poſſeſſed of it, by their having the 3. 5. 93: 


ſwitteſt horſes. Ha could never be prevailed upon to live in 


Vol. VIII. 


ia, as his father- 
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As 


(1) Pauſan. lib- 
3. P. 104 


(2) Palm 45. 


PEN 
in-law deſired 3 but ſet out for Ithaca again, and was followed by his wife. Her beha- 


viour, when her father, who was in purſuit of both, overtook them in the road, de- 
ſerves particular notice [A]. Our new married couple had a very tender affection for 


each other, ſo that Ulyſſes did all that lay in his 


wer, to prevent his going to the Siege 


of Troy (d): however, all his ſtratagems were defeated, and he was forced to quit his 
dear wife, who had brought him a ſon. It was twenty years before he ſaw her again. 
During this long abſence, ſhe was addreſſed by a great number of ſuitors B, who urged 
her to declare her mind; but ſhe eluded their addreſſes [C], till the return of her huſband, 


[4] Her behaviour, auben her father, who waz in 
purſuit of both, overtook them in the road, deſerves par- 
ticular notice.] Icarius, not having been able to - 
ſuade his ſon-in-law to live in Lacedæmonia, en 
voured to obtain his daughter's conſent that ſhe would 
reſide there; but his entreaties could not prevail 
with her ſo far, as to make him ſo great a ſacrifice, 
as is, the preferring her 'father's houſe to that of her 
huſband. She therefore ſet out for Ithaca, with U- 
lyſſes. Her father finding they had eloped, got into 
his chariot, ran after, iT overtook them ; an again 
conjured his daughter to ſtay. Ulyſſes, quite tired 
with this importunity, told Penelope, that, in caſe 
ſhe would follow him willingly, this would delight 
him much ; and yet, if ſhe choſe rather to go back 
to Lacedæmonia, he would not hinder her. Tho' 
Penelope did not return any anſwer, and only let 
down har vail, yet Icarius diſcovered the dictates of 
her ſoul, and ſaw very plainly, that ſhe was defirous 
of following her huſband. He conſented to it, and 
cauſed a ſtatue of Modeſty to be ſet up in that place . 
"Odor ow I} Tins H dM, THAO» d ixiaive omaxoasNis 
nid ixcboar, N To Twriex iouimy Graxopts is Au- 
ndl. Kei r aToxpiractai Pao odd. IN 
ws 0s rpds rb ipal rns, "IxapiE- 715 fab, Art & cn os 
Gehl du, pare Oberes a Pino T 
eoriduee Aide; brad da yep Tis 60bJ Tpor.xourar i T1y 
ImnoTy Afyeosy iyxanyacyas. Ulyſſes tandem wittus 
hominis importunitate, puelle optionem dedit, wel ſe ut 
fequeretur, fi id mallet ; wel cum patre Lacedæmonem re- 
diret : ibi illam ajunt nihil ſane reſpondiſſe, ſed faciem 
tantum velaſſe: rk cum fibi probe noſe videretur, 
quid illa animi haberet, ut cum Uhyſe abiret, permiſiſſe : 
fienum vero pudoris ea in vie parte dedicaſſe; quo Pene- 
lope, cum faciem velavit, pervenerat (1). We here 
have ſome ſtrong characteriſticks of a woman of vir- 
tue. Reaſon requires a wife to follow her huſband, 
and nature requires it. Nevertheleſs, if it be left to 
her choice, either to go with her huſband, or to ſtay 
with a father, who paſſionately deſires it, ſhe ought to 
be ſeized with a dathfulneſs that ſtops her voice, and 
ſhews, only by ſigns, the reſolution ſhe intends to 
take. The modeſty and decency of her ſex, will not 

rmit her to declare her mind boldly and without 

luſhing. Icarius was ſomewhat unreaſonable ; he 
requiring ſuch a preference, as cannot be reconciled, 
either with the laws of nature, or the connubial 
rights. As inſtruftion is conveyed in every part of 
God's word, it has been obſerved, that the Pſalmiſt 
does not employ many arguments, to perſuade a 
oung woman, that ſhe muſt prefer her huſband's 
ouſe to that of her father. It would be to no pur- 
poſe to expatiate on arguments, to perſuade ſuch a 
circumſtance ; and for this reaſon, the ſacred Spirit 
contents itſelf with promiſing that young woman, 
that ſhe will be happy in children, and gain her 


according to Ma - huſband's affection (2). 


rot's tranſlation. 


(3) It is here 
promiſed, that 
rich preſents 
ſhould be made 
her, and that 
ſhe ſhould be 
clothed magniĩ - 
ficent y; but 
this promiſe did 
not offer any 
thing new to a 
daughter of the 
King of Egypt. 
See the whole 
paſſage which I 
omit. 


Eſcoute fille en beaute nonpareille, 
nten à moi, & me preſte Lorcille: 
11 te convient ton peuple familier, 
Et la maiſon de ton pere oublier. 
Car noftre Roi, naſire ſouverain Sire, 
Moult ardemment ta grand beauti defire : 
Doreſnavant ton Seigneur il ſera, 
Et de toi humble obeiſſance aura. 
Oro (re wg EB 
Ne plains donc pas de quitter pere & mere, 
Car en lieu d'eux mariage profpere 
Tie produira beaux & nobles enfans, 


Que tu feras par tout Rois triomphans. 


But thou, O royal bride, give ear, 
And to my words attend; - 


who 


46 orget thy native country now, 
And every former friend. 
“So ſhall thy beauty charm the King, q 
Nor ſhall his love decay; : 
For he is now become thy Lord, 
* To him due reverence pay. 
Thou, in thy royal father's room, 
* Muſt princely ſons expect; 
« Whom thou to diff rent realms may'ſt ſend, 
* To govern and protect. Tr and Bravy. 


This Pſalm is exceedingly beautiful, even when ab- 
ſtracted from its myſtical ſenſe, and conſidered mere- 
ly as a piece of poetry, But here is a much more 


beautiful tranſlation, than the old French of Clement 
Marot is now. 


Tuque adeo regina audi; E rem pectore conde : 
Nec mea dicta nega placidas demittere in aures : 
Jam nunc & patriam & patrem obliviſcere, jam nunc 
Ex animo caros penitus depone proprnques : 
Unum oculis ſpecta, unum animo completere regem: 
Regem oculis animoque, tuo qui ow ab ore, 
Unius & pulchris defixus wultibus hæret. 
Hunc dominum agnoſce, & ſupplex wenerare : nec ille 
Officio, fludioque tibi concedet, 
Neu defideri 10 ann tangare me K 
Virgo, tibi dulcem patriſque & matris amorem 
D adnaſcens ſobolis generoſa propage : 

u0s regere imperio terras, totumgue per orbem 
Adjpicies populos ſceptris frænare ſuperbos (4). 


[B] She was addreſſed by a great many ſuitors. 
Here follow the words of a LET 8 


The number of Penehope's ſuitors, according to Homer, 
amounted to 108 ; fince he ſays, Odyſley 16th, that there 
were 52 from the iſland of Dulichium, 24 from the 
Nand of Samos, 20 from the iſland of Zacynthus, and 
I2 Ithaca ; which numbers added together, 

juſt 108. Euflathius, in his Commentary on the 
Pf Odyſley, enlarges that fum conſiderably ; he ſaying 
that, according to the opinion of ſome perſons, they a- 
mounted to 300 (5). Meziriac makes this remark, to 


alios referam, which he explains I omit above one hun- 101. 


dred. Here follows the whole paſſage from Ovid (6). (6) Ovidius, in 
Epiſt. Panel pe 


Dulichii, Samiique, & quos tulit alta Zacynthes, 
Turba ruunt in me luxurioſa proci. 

Inque tua regnant nullis prohibentibus aula, 
Viſcera nofira tux dilacerantur opes, | 


ad Ulyſſem. 


Quid bibi Piſandrum, Polyhumgue, Medontague dirum (7), (7) Meziriac, p 


190, ſhews, that 


Eurimachique avidas, Antinoigue manus, 
Atque alios referam ? quos onneis turpiter abſens 
Iþſe tuo partis ſanguine rebus alis. 
rus egens pecoriſque Melanthius author edendi 
Ultimus accedunt in tua damna pudor. gue dirum. 
«« From Crete and Samos, Rhodes and Zant ſet out, 
« To court me come a wild, unruly rout ; 
Who revel in your houſe without controul, 


6c ane = Hao waſte your means, our blood and 
oul. 


« Of Medon, Polybus, Pyſander, fell 

« Eurimachus, alas! why ſhould I tell ? 

Wich many more, (you ſadly out o'th* way) 
Feed here, and on your ſubſtance let them prey, 
« The beggar Irus, and that goat-herd clown 

« Melanthius, range and rummage up and down. 
RYMUIR. 


0 «» ie eluded tbei- addreſſes.) Homer re- 
* lates, 


(4) Pfalm 45, 
tranſlated by . 
Buchanan. 


Juſtify the tranſlation of theſe words of Ovid, quid. . . 6270 775 f 


we muſt read, 

Quid tibi Piſan- 
drum, Polybum, 
Ampbimedonia- 


2.6 


+> ©= 


Ar 


»w 99 Kc tg 


(3) Meziriae, on « 


Ovid's Epiſt. p- 
40. 


) Ovidius, in 
Epiſft. Penelopes 
ad Lem. 


(10) In the arti- 


ce HELENA, 
citat, (59) · 


PEN 


who deſtroyed them all. Great applauſes are juſtly beſtowed on her caution, in refuſing 
to treat Ulyſſes as her huſband, till ſhe was perfectly ſure that he was Ulyſſes [ DJ. Tho 
her virtue has been celebrated by the greateſt Poet in the world, and by a numberleſs mul- 


titude of writers, yet ſlander has preſumed to attack it. 


Some ſay, that the reaſon why 


her gallants had not the laſt favour, was, becauſe they choſe to fare well at Ulyſſes's coſt, 


« lates, in the ſecond and nineteenth Odyſſey, that 
Penelope, to free herſelf from the importunity of 
« her ſuitors, declared to them, that ſhe would not 
« marry, till ſhe had finiſhed a piece of linen cloth 
ſhe was weaving, to make a winding-ſheet for La- 
ertes her father-in-law, when he could die. In 
this manner ſhe amuſed them for the ſpace of three 
years, without ever finiſhing her web; becauſe 
ſhe unravelled in the night, what ſhe had wove 
in the day, which gave riſe to the proverb, Pene- 
lope's web, employed, when works, which are 
never ended, are ſpoken of (8).” This is Mezi- 
riac's Commentary on the following lines of Ovid : 


allere noctem, 
manus (). 


Nec mihi querenti Hi 
Laſſaret viduas pendula te 


* Nor ſhould this pains to paſs the evenings take, 
* And work and weave, ev'n till my fingers ake. 
RYMER. 


D} . . . till fe was perfeth ſure he was Ulyſes.] 
. after the n I cited ener 
(10), in which we find that Helena was deceived by 
the ſimilitude of features between Paris and her huſ- 
band, informs us of what follows. Euftathius obſerves, 
on the 23d Odyſſey, that Pene 


hope believed much more 
prudently ; for though ſhe imagined ſhe had ſome know- 
ledge of Ulyſſes, ſhe yet would not indulge him the leaſt 
fondneſs, nor bye with him, till he had informed her of a 
at number 0, 33 and ſhewn her ſeveral to- 
„ to aſſure that he was truly her huſband, and 


{11) Meziriac, on zhat ſpe could not be miſtaken (11). This caution uſed 


Ovid's Epiſt. p⸗ 
438, 


(1 2) Baſnage , 


by Penelope ought to ſerve as a rule in every ſuch 
conjuncture; and, if a woman ſhould commit adul- 
tery, for not taking time ſufficient to come to the 
truth, it would be juſt to cenſure her. This is obſerved 
by Mr. Baſnage, in a fine work publiſhed by him. Let 
us ſuppoſe, ſays he (12), a woman, who, in a tranſport of 


Taue de la Con- lde for her real huſband, runs eagerly to a man whom ſhe 
ſcience, Tom. 1. fades to be bim; this woman has no fg to commit a 


p. 85, Amſter- 
dam edit. 1696. 


(13) Nouvelles 
Lettres We I Aus 
teur de la Criti- 
que Generale de 
Mai 

277, 278. 


* n 


miſtake; her eagerneſs cannot be blamed ; it is lawful 
and juſt, if it is directed to her true huſband ; in a word, 
her ignorance is involuntary, and merely the effett of a 
tender fondneſs. Nevertheleſs, if the woman in queſtion 
had been embraced by an adulterer, can we make an ex- 
cuſe for ber? Will ſhe feel no confuſion, when ſhe reflects 
on her warmth and precipitation ? Will not theſe condemn 
her ? The Author of the critique on Maimbourg is 
of the ſame opinion, or very near it. I add this re- 
ſtriction, becauſe he hints, if ſuch a woman does not 
refuſe to enquire into things, from ſome blame-wor- 
thy motive, ſhe ought to be excuſed. Here follow 
his words (13) .“ Vke it for granted, that if a wo- 
« man, deceived by the reſemblance there ſhould 
« be between her true huſband and another man, 
« ſhould grant this man all the privileges of the 
bed, her chaſtity ks not ſuffer by it. 
% Though many may ſwear this is a paradox; I af- 
« firm, and repeat it again, ſuch a woman would 
« not do her huſband any real injuſtice; and he 
« would be the moſt unjuſt man upon earth, ſhould 
„he charge her with defiling the conjugal bed; but 
„ this provided ſhe had not aſſiſted to impoſe upon 
* herſelf, For, if the impatience of recovering a 
« huſband made her overlook all the ſuſpicions ſhe 
« might entertain at the fight of a man who ſhould 
« reſemble her huſband, and preſent himſelf under 
« that title; if, through the fear of not taſting, 
« without remorſe, the connubial pleaſures, ſhe ſhould 
„ forbear to examine him thoroughly; in a word, 
* if ſhe ſhould believe him to be her huſband, be- 
« cauſe ſhe wiſhes him to be ſuch, for the reaſons I 
« hinted at ; filencing every thing which might per- 
mit her to doubt of it; mould reatly leſſen the 
« good opinion I had entertained of her merit; and 


will freely own, that I ſhould not blame her huſ- 


attempted to enjoy her. 


rather 


band very much, were he to look upon her only 
as half chaſte, and conſider her honour as very 
fickle and unſtable... . (14) .“ Two men ve 
ſeldom reſemble one another ſo perfectly, but they 
differ in ſomething or other z whence we may in- 
“ fer, that a woman, who ſuffers herſelf to be im- 
" pou =_ conducts herſelf very ſuperficially. 
But excuſes are not wanting even on this occaſion ; 
for where do we hear of wives, who ſeruple to ad- 
** mit their huſbands, after ſome months abſence 
* unleſs they firſt prove themſelves to be their huſ” 
bands? When they come into their bed-chambers 
in the duſk of the evening, before candles are 
lighted, do they not go up to them ; and are they 
not ready to indulge them in every kind of complai- 
ſance, without making any farther enquiry ? 
any one blame them for this? If they are not 
blamed, why ſhould any cenſure be thrown on an 
unhappy woman, impoſed upon by an impoſtor, 
who ſhould have had all the indications of a huſ- 
band, ſo far as could be diſtinguiſhed in a dark- 
iſh room ? It is plain, that if ſuch a one is blamed, 
we ought to blame all wives, who behave in this 
manner towards their true huſbands ; for right 
reaſon bids us not judge of things according to the 
event; and, in the preſence of God, two actions 
which reſult from the ſame cauſe, do not change 
their ſpecies, though the one ſucceeds by accident. 
and the other ſhould, by accident, be attended 
with unhappy conſequences.” Jo ſolve this difh- 
culty, we muſt ſay, that every perſon, who acts raſh- 
ly, is to blame, whether evil does, or does not, re- 
ult from it. Every perſon, to act conformably to 
the dictates of reaſon, ought to examine thoroughly 
all he does. I will take notice, occaſionally, of a 
3 of Seneca. He affirms, that a man who 
ows his wife, at the ſame time that he imagines 
ſhe is another man's wife, commits adultery, but that 
the wife is innocent. But he does not reverſe the 
[2s ow : he does not ſay that a man, who ſhould 
now another man's wife, upon the ſuppoſition that it 
was his own, would not fin: I ſhall here inſert Sene- 
ca's words: they will prove that Jacob did not com- 
mit adultery the firit time he knew Leah ; but that 
Leah was guilty of that crime, from her being per- 
fectly ſenſible that ſhe was not Jacob's wife (15). 
To return to Penelope. Thoſe who have read a 
certain paſſage of the Hexameron ruftique, will per- 
haps imagine, that her precautions do not deſerve 
very much to be admired, becauſe Ulyſſes made him- 
ſelf ſuſpected, by the great eagerneſs with which he 
M hat makes me judge that 
Homer intended to employ this beautiful artifice 8 ts, 
the impatience with which he repreſents Ulyſſes (in the 
twenty third book) and his eagerneſs to enjoy his wife. 
She had ſcarce time enough to know him again, and had 
hardly fpoke three words to her, but he bluntly, and in the 
utmoſt tranſports, bids her nurſe Euriclea to get a bed 
ready for them (16). Theſe are the words of La 
Mothe le Vayer, Author of the Hexameron ruſtique. 
This, will it be ſaid, ſuggeſts to us, that Penelope 
miſtruſted this eagerneſs ; and imagined, that the on- 
ly reaſon why this man was ſo eager, was, from his 
fear that the diſcovery of his impoſture would fruſ- 
trate his deſires. Without examining what may be 
objected to this reaſoning, I ſhall content myſelf with 
one obſervation. La Mothe le Vayer is miſtaken, 
and does not underſtand the paſſage he hints at in 
Homer. Had he duly examined this part of the 
Odyſſey, he would have known that Ulyſſes did not 
dehre to have a bed prepared for him to lye with 
Penelope. He only deſired that a bed might be got 
ready for himſelf to lye down upon, fince his wife 
did not vouchſafe to come near him, and treated 
yi in a very cruel manner. His words are as fol- 
OW 
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Aae, 


255 


TY (14) Ibid- Po 


285, 296. 


(15) Si guit 
cum uxore ſua 
tanguam cum ali- 
ena concumbat, a» 
dulter erit, quam= 
vis illa adultera 
non fit. Aliquis 
mib wvenenum de- 
dit, ſed vim ſu- 
am remixtum cibo 
didit wene- 
num illud dang, 
ſeelere ſe obliga- 
wit, etiarfi non 
nocuit, Non mi- 
nut latro eſt, cujur 
telum oppoſita 
veſte . eſt. 
Omnia ſcelera e- 
tiam ante effeftum 
operts, quantum 
culpe ſatis eſt, 
perfecta ſunt. 
neca, de Con- 
ſtantia Sapient is, 
cap. 7. p. m. 683. 


(16) Hexameren 
ruſti que, p. m. 
104, 105 


(17) Homer. 
Od. lib. 23. Vers 
266, 


(18) Ibid. ver. 
97+ 


{19) Scortator 
erit, cave te ro- 
get: ultro 8 
Penelopen facilis 
Pat iori trade : 
putaſne, 
Perduct poterit 
tam frugi, tam- 
gue pudica, 
uam neguiere 
oct recto 
depellere curſu ? 


Venit enim may - 


PEN 


rather than lye with his wiſe [E], Other Authors ſay, that they really enjoy: 
der de God Pan was the Fi of their amours [Y]; but ſome writers thin dit better to 


affir m, 


gate, Tl go! v3 gung Jede lee g, 


— » 


Kip &Tipayuror T On r ixol;. 
Ov putr x dAAn wot ud v, Po 
| *Ardhog & egal, 36 of kn ToOAAK 10/1 dcs 
EX geg irs bs nerd vt, 
A A pace pales ele-, def H aur 
Altopas. J vb Tiys Se- is Pp Hes (17). 


« And oh! my Queen! he cries, what power 


above 
« Hes ſteel'd that heart, ayerſe tg ſponſal love? 
«« Canſt thou, Penelope, hen ayep reſtores 


Thy loſt Ulyſſes to his native ſhores ? 

„ Canſt thou, oh cruel ! a ſurvey 

Thy loſt Ulyſſes on this ſignal day ? 

A Hato Euryclea, and diſpatchfu} ſpread 

For me, and me alone, th imperial bed. 

« My weary nature craves the balm of ret, 

But Heav'n with adamant has arm'd her breaſt.” 
QPE. 


Penelope's coldneſs to Ulyſſes ſhacked Telemachus, 
and he cenſured his mother on that accqunt with as 


much freedom as if he had ſpoke merely to a filter : | 


Wretched mother, ſays he (18), you are mercileſs ; uo 
evife would behave in the manner you do tewards a huſ- 
band. Your heart is till harder than a ſtone. Homer 
cannot be accuſed of committing a fault againſt the 
rules of probability ; it being comman enough for 
grown lads to ſpeak in ſuch terms : but then he ought 
not to have copied nature ſo faithfully, and ſhould 
have put reſpectful words into Telemachus's mouth. 
12 The reaſon why her gallauts had not the laſi fa- 
our, was, becauſe they choſe to fare well at Les 
coft, rather than he with his wife.) Horace ſuppoſes, 
that Tireſias gave to Ulyſſes no other regſon for Pe- 
nelope's chaſtity. If your Patron /awes avomen, da nat 
wait till bg ſhall intregt you : run to meet him, and offer 
him your Penelope with a gay and contented countenguce. 
Such was the advice which was given Ulyſles, and 
here follows his anſwer : Hero think you 1 could make 
Penelope conſent to this; Penelope, whoſe conduct was se 
prudent and wirtugus, that the lang continued addreſſes of 
all her levers have never been able to make the leaſt im- 
preſſion. Tireſias anſwers.: This was becauſe the young fel- 
leads, who frequented her houſe, did not care ta beſtow 
much money ; and abere not fa ſolicitous about their paſ- 
fan, as about eating and drinking. This is the reaſon why 


num denandi par- your Penelope was ſo prudent. But had ſhe once had to 


ca Juventus, 
Nec tantum Ve- 
nerit, quantum 
ſeugioſa culinæ. 


do with an antiquated lover, and divided the profits 
aut v; this would have been ſo delicate a morſet, 
that fhe would have been forced from it, with as much 


Sic tibi Penelope difficulty, as a wound from a bloody ſpin (19). Da- 
frugi eſt : que cler, who tranſlated thoſe lines of Horace in the 


ſemel uno 
De ſene guſcarit, 


cecum partita lu- 
cellum 


Ut canis 2 
nguam abſter- 
—— uncto. 
Hoxat. Sat» 5 · 
lib. 2 · vex 75 
Nas numerus ſu- 
mus & fruges 
conſumer re nat! 
Spopſi Penelepes. 
Id. Ep · 2. lib. 1. 


(20) Dacier's 


manner related above, makes the following Com- 
mentary on them. 'Tirehas gives Ulyſles no other 
reaſon for his wite's chaſtity than the avarice of her 
woers. And a circumſtance, which makes this 
whimſical enough, is its being grounded on a complaint 
which Penelope herſelf makes in the 18th book of 
the Odyſſes. She tells them that they are wery unjuſt ; 
and that when ſeveral rivals court a woman with an 
intention to marry her, they offer ſacrifices at their own 
expence ; aud treat aud beſtow valuable preſents on the 
friends of their miſtreſs, wftead of eating up her fab. 
Stance. They were nettled at this reproach : and 
therefore one ſent her a gown, another a necklace, a 


third eariugs, a fourth a bracelet, Sc. But till then, 9s 


(and this was a lang time after the converſation which 
Ulyſſes is ſuppoſed to have here with Tirehas) they 


notes on Horace, had not once thought af making her the leatt pre- 


Tome 7+ br 431+ ſent. It is therefore 
12 In the tem. 
31. 


(22) Lucius Jo- 


annes Scoppa 


Parthenopæus, 


Collect aner um, 
lib. 1. cap. 32+ 
This book wWas 
printed in 1507. 


derately 51 her houſe. 


little ſucceſs in their ad to her: and I require 
no other proof to ſhew falſity of What other 
Authors aflert, ix. that ſhe had favoured them all 
20). I have cited (21) ſome verſes of Ovid, which 

w that Penelope ſultars uſed to riot molt immo- 


ole that they had ſuch 
reſſes 


[F] Other Authors fay, 
and that the God Pan was 
Some modern Authors have taken a pleaſure in com- 
piling falſe teſtimonies on this ſubject. Lucius Jo- 
annes Scoppa (22) cites, in the firſt place, the follow- 


we Na 


any her, and 


ing paſſage from the Priapeia. 


Ad wetulam tamen ille (23) ſuam properabat : & omnis (23) fle. Ulyſſes, 


Mens erat in cunno Penelopeia tuo. 
uz fic caſta manes, ut jam convivia wviſgs : 
Ligue Fututorum fit tua plena dams. 
E quibus us ſcires quicungue valentiar offet, 
Hic es ad grrectus werba locuta proces * 
Nemg mes melius nerwum tendebat Ulyſſe : 
Sive illi laterum, ſou fuit artis opus. 
All guoniam periit, af a: intendite : qualem 
Ei virum ſcigra, cuir. fit ut ille weys. 
„Swift to his old Penelope he flew, 
„ Reſolv'd to claſp her in his longing arms. 
Such her chaſte life, that oft ſhe ys'd ta riot 
* With wanton fparks in his polluted houſe. 
o know the proweſs of theſe jovial blades, 
„ When - wh they woo'd her, each ſhe thus ad- 
dreit: 
None better bent a bow than my Ulyſſes, 
Whether by ſtrength or art I cannot ſay. 
No he is dead, let each his efforts try, 
* That I may chooſe an active, vigorous huſhand.” 


And then he cites the following words of Acron (24), 
Penelope meretrix fuit, que amaterss ſuns ſug pulcritudine 
luxurioſoz reddebat, i. e. Penelope was a whore, 
** who, by her beauty, fired her lovers with a looſe 
*« paſſion.” After this he adds, that Lycophron the 


(24) Acron, in 
2 Epiſt. Horat. 
lib. 1. 


Poet ſays (25) ; Penelopen concubitum amn iu procantium (25) Lycophron 
paſſam, ex eorum uno genuiſfſe filium nomine Pana : quod does not fay ſo. 


cum reditu cognovifſet Ulyſſes ftatizs abiit ad inſulam Car- 


tinam, & ibidem obiit, i. e. Penelope baving ſport- (=) It ſhould be 


ed with all her gallants, had a ſan, named Pan, by 
*« one of them; which, when Ulyſſes knew at his 
return, he inſtantly went to the iſland Cortina, and 
* died there.” He proceeds, aud affirms that 
Duris of Samos related as follows : Penglgpen pro- 


litute pudare confuetudinem cum ownibys procis babuiſſe : 


unde natus Pan gui caprinis pedibus Tragoſceles waca- 
batur, i. e. Penelope proſtituted her honour, and 
engaged in a wanton commerce with all her gal- 
** lants ; and from theſe intrigues ſprung Pan, who 
« was called 2 becauſe he was barn with 
* goat's feet.” Francis Floridus (a) Sabinus wrote a 
chapter on this ſubje& (26). He thinks it ſtrange 
that Petrarch (27) ſhould have believed Homer, in 
fayour of Penelope, after having been fo equitable as 
to reject, in Dido's favour, the authority of Virgil. 
He obſerves that theſe two Paets have been equally 
ſucceſsful ; the one, in making Penelope paſs for a 
woman of virtue, though the was unchaſte ; the o- 
ther, in making Dido confidered as a lewd wo- 
man, though ſhe was ſtrictly virtuaus. He obſerves 
that Penelope was named Gagrage zerrapuece by Ly- 
cophron, and he does nat approve of 'Tzetzess con- 
tradicting that Poet. Duris Samins antiques. feriptar, 
cujus Plutarchus Pliniuſque atiique non pauci egregii ferip- 
tares mentignem faciunt, idem afferuit, ut Foaunes Teet- 
zes Lycgphronis interpres ait, quamVvis aun communi 
Gracia caufſe favens mentiri dicat. Mm wocem 
xanropwaera, en , hac eff ſeortautem expanens.' 
Inguit autem : Wy ds 28 V% mw Head d, xac- 
cad ug A, ali To? f eee, Ady; Yay d cdi 5 
74) age Ag SeN,,,/V̈un aur cui N Ghcs renz 
gauge, & vga Tar vraH ui Gare. A ws Gan 
294%, & Yay pps ty GAN eee 3y bree d way 
tes (28), i. e. Duzis the Samian, an an- 
tient writer, who is mentioned by Plutarch, Pliny, 
« and ſeveral other famous Authors, aſſerts the ſame 
« thing, as John Tzetzes the interpreter of Lyco- 
« phron relates, though he ſays that he told a lie, to 
„ favour the common cauſe of Greece. He explains 
the following word sarmanu un, Wend cue, that 
« 1s Whoring. His words are as follow: F now 
a call. ene Baſſaram u oops ua, that is, a 
« auhere. Vor Duris the Samian, in his book on Apa- 
* ehocks, ſays, that /oe lay with her gallants ; and that 
&« ſhe brought forth Pan who bad gat feet. But this 
is not We ; he being the ſon of Mercury and ano- 
ther Peyglope ; and there was another who. was ſon 
* to Jupiter and Hybris.” He is of opinion that 
Homer, by this exerciſe of the bow which Penelo 
I 


propoſed 


Francis Flur; : 
at leaſt it is in this 
manner that Ra- 


was his contem- 
porary. Rem, 
CRI. 

1“ This is a ve- 
*© TY bad correc- 
tion: the 
true name of 
„this Italian 
was Fhlrido, 
and Rabelais 
* was in the 

© wrong to tran- 
«* late it into 
French by the 
word Fleuri. J 
From the rem. 


to the Paris edit. 


of Bayle's Dict. 
Tom, 4. p. 971. 


(26) It is the 2d 
of book 3 of 
Lectionum ſubci- 


ii varum, of Fran- 


ciſcus Flaridus 
Sabinus. 


(27) In an Ita- 
lian poem, eati- 
tled, i Triumf, 
which title he 
borrowed (ac- 
cording to Flori- 
dus) from a 
Greek Poet, 
who, according 
to Lactantius, 
lib. 1. cap - 11. 
D winarum Inſti- 
tutionum, had 
writ a book, en- 
titled, {r:umpbss 
Cupidinis. 


(28) Floridus 
Sabinus, Lect, 
ſubciſivare lib. 4+ 
cap. 2. 


o K 


1- 
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affirm, that ſhe conceived Pati when Mercury, under the form of a goat, forcibly cropt 
her virgin. flower [G]. It is a pretty general opinion, that finding it impoſſible for them 


propoſed to all her gallants, meant the amorous con- 
greſs, and the trial ſhe deſired to make of their 
ſtrength. Quid verbis opus oft cum & ipſe Homerus, 
eujus præconis Penelopes laus conſlat, ex ſuis operibus id 
collizi poſſe voluerit , An forte ille propoſitus procis arcus 
aliud ſig nificat quam cam, ut juvenum wires experiretur, 
id præcipue certamen quo ſe juvenes exercerent delegifſe ? 
At hoc quidem wel ex eo patet, quod his verbis vwpny de- 
rad, id effi nervum intendere, ad id quod wolebat 
exprimendum, accommodatis admodum, frequenter ntitur 
(20) Idem, ibid. (29), i. e. What need I employ many words? 
Since Homer himſelf, on whoſe credit Penelope's 
«« praiſe depends, would have this inferred from her 
« own actions. Could the exerciſe, which ſhe pro- 
«« poſed to the young men, (that of the bow) ſignify 
« any other than this; that ſhe was deſirous of mak- 
ing a trial of their ſtrength, in that combat in which 
« young men love chiefly to exerciſe themſelves ? 
« And this is evident from his often employing the 
« words to bend the bow, which is extremely well 
e adapted to expreſs his meaning.” He pretends that 
Ovid, having gueſſed the true meaning of Homer, 
intimates to us, that Penelope put her gallants to this 
(zo) Idem, ibid. trial (30): Nam & Ovidius Homerum idem innuiſſe 


This paſſage of eaxuft, cum ait libro primo Amorum, 
Ovid is in Elegs . 
8. of book I, 


en Penelope vires juvenum tentabat in arcu ; 


Qui latus argueret, corneus arcus erat. 


i. e, © For Ovid will have Homer mean the ſame, 
« when he ſays in book I. Amos um; 


«« Virtuous Penelope is ſaid t' have try'd 
With a ſtrong bow, each luſty lover's fide.” 
: SEDLEY. 


He does not omit the paſſage of Horace, nor that 
of the Priapeia which I have cited above; and he 
(31) 3 concludes with the teſtimony of Herodotus (31). 
N, l quent, Dempſter cites many Authors, but without accu- 
vl IH 2494748 racy. being to prove that Pan was the ſon of Mer- 
vineb a vn cury and Fenelope ; Ex adulter io eum fuſceptum 4 
he eum & Mercurio, matre Peneltpe (32); and that Mercury aſ- 
Mercurio Pan ſumed the form of a goat when he enjoyed the wo- 
Grecis genitus man in queſtion (whence Pan's feet reſembled thoſe 
dicitur. Idem, of a goat) he cites two Epigrams from the Autholo- 
__— = gia (33), and a paſſage from Auſonius (34), which 
is in chay. 143. lays only that Pan's were ſo formed; but not that this 
book 2. was owing to the ſhape which his father aſſumed 

when he lay with Penelope. Is it not ridiculous 
(32) Dempſterus, to employ ſuch authorities ? He ſays that Lyſander, 
in Paralipmen's an antient Hiſtorian, relates the ſame thing as Duris, 


d Antiquitat ; i 
3 10, with regard to Penelope's lewd life; and he adds that 


b. z. cap. 2. P. 'T'zetzes (35) relates that Ulyſſes, unable to bear the 


m. 432. infamous riotings which were carrying on in his 
houſe, returned to Circe, and was killed by his ſon 
(33) The * Telemachus; and that Pauſanias informs us that 
chap, ar Ulyſſes repudiated his wife, becauſe of her adulterous 
4 | ane a ; and retired to Sparta, and a little after to 
antinea, where he died. Dempſter aſcribes to the 
Bean Bncs huſband what Pauſanias relates only of the wife (36). 
8 8 To conclude, he ſays we may judge of the adulterous 
the 3 practices of Penelope by the preſents ſhe accepted, 
edit. of Auſonius and her marrying her huſband's murderer : not to 
_ It is Ei- mention that, to prevent her being miſtaken in her 
9%. ver. 172. choice, ſhe diſcovered, by a very good proof, he 
(33) In Lyco- Who was the moſt vigorous of her ſparks. Probatur- 
phron, que impudicitia ex eo, quod à procis munera acceperit, 
quod meretricii animi certiſimum argumentum, Homer, 
(16) See the rem. Lib. 18. Od. E mariti ſui Ulyſſes interfectori nupſit, 
In. ex quo connubio natus Talus Ful. Hygin. fab. capit. 
127. Ei ob id, ipſe Ulyſſes apud Sabinum poctam in re- 

Jponſorits Epiſtoles : 


Tot juvenes inter, tot vina liquentia ſemper, 
Hei mihi ! quid credam ? pignore manes ? 


(14) Auſon. 


4 Et procorum habito delefu, ut fortiori, valen- 
(37) Demptte. dier igus paſſet concumbere, arcu tentabat fingulos. Audtor 
rus, in Parall- incertus Priapeiorum carminum (37). i. e. This cir- 
tem ad Antig, *© cumflance proves her lewdneſs, wiz. her accepting 
Rom. Rofeni, lb. 4 preſents from her_ocers, Which is an infallible in- 


J Cp. 2. p. 443* 
Vol. VIII. 


to 


te dication of a lewd turn of mind; and from her mar- 
&« rying the murderer of her huſband Ulyſſes, from which 
marriage ſprang Italus. For this reaſon, Ulyſſes ſays 
as follows, in the reſponſory Epiſties, by Sabinus 
the Poet: 


«© Whilſt thus you riot midſt ſo many youths, 
Alas! can I believe you {till are chaſte ? 


And being to make choice of a lover, in 

* order to chooſe the luſtieſt and ſtrongeſt of her 

* gallants, to lye with, ſhe tried the ſtrength of each 

„ with a bow. See the uncertain Author of the 

«* Priapcia,” We may rely more on Meziriac's quo- 

tations. Some Authors («), ſays he (28), relate that (35) Meziriacon 

Penelipe, during the abſence of Ulyſſes, made a trip in = — 70 4 Me. 

her honour, and brought forth the (rod Pan: but theſe 4 24 1 3 

Authors are dividel into two ohinians. Some ſay that ted to -nume- 

Pan wes the ſon of Mercury and Penelope. Of this api- rate among theſe 

nion is Herodotus, Lib. II. Plutarch in the treatiſe of mow * nora 

Oracles that ceaſed. The Scholiaft of Pindar in the ar- — 3 

guments of the Pyihicks ( Pythian games). Probus on the RRE u. 5 

4th Echgue of Virgil : Lucian in the Diahgue of Pan 

and Mercury, and the Scholiaft of Theocritus on the 7th 

Idyllium : But the tas loft add, that Pan (39) engaged (30) It ſhould 

in the amorous congreſs, under the form of a goat, with ve Mercury, 

Penelope, whence Pan was born with giat's horns and 

A Others ſay that Penelope proſtituted herſelf to 

all her pallants ; and that, from their blended feed, 

fprang the God Pon. Thus Lycophron calls Penelope 

baroager ono; xarrueray, a Whore, committing 

fornication honourably. I zetzes ſays on this ſubject, 

Azpic 6 Ta wide, &c. (40)... . Certain Scholias which (4c) See the fe- 

are not yet printed, on the Flute of Theacritus, mention quel of this pa- 

the two opinions, ſaying that Pan, according to ſome, ca. bes citat. (28) 

the fon of Mercury and Penelpe, and according ta the 1 

ret; of Penelpe and all her gallants (41). 1 am to (42), Ad9to this 
. . a "10g 

obſerve that Claudius du Verdier (42) is very much words of Bar- 

offended at Lycophron. He cannot pardon him for thius in Statium, 

ſaying that Penelope proſtituted herſelf; a circum- Jem. 1. p. 234, 

ſtance he refutes by his own Scholiaſt, and the fol- 335. pat ac 


. . . I — - 
lowing lines from Ovid : 10 


babuiſſ: ſcripſe- 
Penelope manſit, quamwis cuſtade careret, runt, & inde na- 


; : : 
Inter tam multos intemerata proces, tum Panem, 1. 
mine a multts Pa- 


tribus ducto. Scho- 
liaftes Tbeccriti in 
Idyllium (A). 
Tey IAA ei wiv 
[G] When Mercury, under the form of a goat, forci- a+ mg ob wu 

bly cropt her wirgin-flower.) This Rory is related in uy ry 3 
Lucian, with this remarkable circumſtance, that pur, a! dia g- 
Mercury forgot his having atchieved this feat. Pan 7% >*449va1 xaig 
went to him, in order to get himielf acknowledged 

or owned, but finding himielf received with a icorn- 1) cube 
ful countenance, he produced his proofs. Do not you * 3 
remember, ſays he, your having ſormerly raviſhed a ſura in Au#ares, 
young Lady of diſtinction in Arcadia? What ſignifies p. 45. 

your biting your nails, and humming and hawing ? 

It was Penelope, Icarius's daughter. She told me, 

that my goat's horns and feet proceeded from your 

having concealed yourſelf under the form of that 

animal, in order to enjoy her. By Jove, replied 

Mercury, I do remember, in ſome little meaſure, 

my having done ſomething of that kind (43). This (40 N. i , 
is a very ſurprizing flip of the memory. The in- e,? 
ſtances of Divine forgetfulneſs, alledged by the de- Sons ans ms 
fender of Voiture, are not ſo ſtrange as this. Coſtar {te guidda fa- 
relates that Jupiter's memory failed him on ſome oc- cere. Lucian. in 
caſions. I have new forgot, ſays he (44), the name of Devre Dialig. 
the Deity, who had ſo much trouble to make him recollet Tom. 1. p. 176. 
the wonderful expedient he had formerly hit upon, to re- (44) Coſtar, 
concile two decrees of fate which evidently contradicted Defenſe de Voi- 
one another: and, by the way, it was on this occaſtan he * bm. 116, 
took ſo much pains, that he was all over feet; and 
from this feveat cabbages ſprung I do not know whe- 

ther ſome Authors have ſaid, that he ſometimes for- 

got his amorous conqueſts. They indeed were ſo nu- 

merous, that his memory might have been at a ſtand 

on that occaſion ; and yet 1 believe we know not 

one inſtance of his forgetfulneſs on that head. Mer- 


cury might be cited for that purpoſe. I am to ob- 


ſerve. 
Uuu 


Penelope, tho' left without a guard, 
She yet was ſpotleſs midſt ſo many wooers.” 
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to enjoy the Miſtreſs, they attacked her female attendants, and debauched them [H]. 
The inhabitants of Mantinea uſed to ſay, that ſhe died in their city [7], Thoſe who 
affirm, that the reaſon why Homer . her ſo much, was, becauſe he deſcended from 


her, do not argue very juſtly [K]. 


e reader will ſee in the remark where I treat of this, 


that Penelope ſurvived Ulyſſes, and married again, I ſhall make particular mention of 


ſerve, by the way, that Coſtar had taken this ſtory 
from Rabelais, his antagoniſt reproaching him with 
(45) Girae, Re- jt. I Hund this, ſays he (45), 4 very cold faveat 3 and 
ponſe a la Defenſe Rabelais from whom you flole ſo ingenious a thought, 
de Voiture, p. g2 7 I, þ Kh 
might have formerly paſt for an excellent buſſvon, 
now makes very few laugh. 

[H] They attacked her female attendants, and de- 
bauched them.] This we may read in the Odyſſey ; in 
which we alſo read, that after Ulyſſes had put to 
death his wife's gallants, he commanded that ſuch 
ſemale ſervants as had diſhonoured his hoaſe by their 
lewdneſs, ſhould be beat to death with ſwords ; but 
Telemachus, judging them to deſerve a more igno- 
minious death, gave orders for their being hanged. 


Outer 13a xr, woos TRAY 
Fox; SIR, dN 'APpodirn; 


(46) Homerus, Tn dp Una prnoniipow x, levels Ts ae9pn (46). 
Odyfr. lib. 22+, 30 hor BL BE OT OR BT ENS 
„ Teri d TMIα N - rirwuirO: e eyopiury, 


My juty d xaFapy, Fava Ty amo Wuuoy Ae 
Ta wy at d in x4PRAT xa 35% xidar, 
My 6 "early, rape Te prnoWeow davor. 
(4%) Idem, ibid. "Ng ds" ien, g rive xvaxorpdpcn, Nc. (47). 
e « Drive to yon court without the palace wall, 
« And the revenging ſword ſhall ſmite them all. 
« So with the ſuitors * them mix in duſt, 


« $tretch'd in a long oblivion of their luſt, 


« Thus, thus, the prince; to theſe ſhall we afford 

« A fate ſo pure, as by the martial ſword ? 

« To theſe, the mighty proſtitutes to ſhame, 

« And baſe revilers of our houſe and name ? We. 
OPE. 


It is remarkable, that, of fifty female attendants, 

only twelve abandoned themſelves to their miſtreſs's 

(43) Ten da- pallants (48). I muſt not omit an obſervation of 
xe e d Ariſtotle, that thoſe, who quitted philoſophy, to de- 
dine tieren, vote themſelves to other ſciences, acted like Penelope's 
Cay = Tim. lovers. Some think this thought not very juſt. Cum 


v, Ariftateles x I⏑õm·philbſapbiam ſludis complectebatur, aſ- 
Harum 'm ſerere non dubitabat eos qui reliquas artes conſetarentur, 
7 hanc wero negligerent, eſſe Penelopes procis familes, qui ut 


Negue Homerus, cum domina potiri nequiviſſent, ad ancillas di. 
vantes, m_ vertebant (49), 7. e. 2 As Ariſtotle applied himſelf 

pen. too intenſely to the ſtudy of philoſophy, he de- 
Idem, ibid. ver. « cared, that thoſe who devoted themſelves to other 
ſciences, and neglected this, acted like Penelope's 


: 


. « oallants, who, according to Homer, becauſe they 
8 ” ld not enjoy the miſtreſs, had recourſe to the 
Colletaneorum, © maids.” This is a lame compariſon : for the per- 


ſons in queſtion, did not prefer the maids to the miſ- 
treſs, like thoſe who negle& philoſophy, to apply 
themſelves to other ſtudies: the only reaſon why 
they courted the maids was, becauſe their miſtreſs 
had given them a repulſe. Plutarch ſays, that Bion 
made uſe of this compariſon. Achte ds x; Bien AN- 
77 P1256 ., 47. 4 1 of pwrno 11 pig TH i an An- 
oialGu fel duct panes, Tak rad T1; ige gane. 
r e Oνι Hase en dba foto xaeTATUL UI, by reig d A- 
Avi; cνν]ανν⁰ THis H Ae, IavrYy; XATACKINTW 201, 
Urbanum eft etiam Bionis philoſaphi dictum, qui ajebat, 
fieut Penelopes proci quum non pofſent cum Penelope con- 
cumbere, rem cum ejus ancillis habuiſſent : ita qui phi- 
laſepbiam nequeunt apprebendere, eos in aliis nullius pretii 
(5% Platarchus, 1 conterere (50). | 
ne, [1] The inhabitants of Mantinea uſed to ſay, that ſpe 
An be 7* G ied im their city.] Pauſanias (51) furniſhes me with the 
(51) Lib. 8. p. proof I want; and I will employ Meziriac's words, 
247· Which are a faithful tranſlation. Pauſanias deſcribing 
one of the roads which went from the city of Mantinea, to 
Orchomenus, ſays as follows ; On the right hand fide 
the road, we ſee a bank, or little rifing ground, which 
the Arcadians relate to haue been Penelape's ſepulchre ; 
but what they relate, does not agree with the poem called 
Thic!protides ; for there it is ſaid, that Penelope, after 
. * 


lid. Is Caps 32 


* 


favour, was delivered of a fon called Po 


of many elogiums on her. 


the 


Mes <vas returned from Troy, Lad a fon by Uliſes, 
evho was named Ptolyporthes ; whereas the people of 
Mantinea affirm, that Ulyſſes having demonſtrative proof, 
that Penelope had invited her gallants to her houſe, turn- 
ed her out of his houſe ; and that ſhe went, fi to Spar- 
ta, and a litth after to Mantinea, aud there died (5 2). 
It is affirmed, Tom. 1. of the Chevrzana (53), 
that Pauſanias ſays that Ulyſſes, being returned from 
Troy, Penelope, who had indulged her 5 the last 
ö yporthes (54) ; 

that her huſband refudiated his land wife in the muft 
ignominious manner, &c. It is plain, Pauſanias does 
not ſay this. Of two traditions mentioned by him, 
the one advantageous, the other diſadvantageous to 
the Lady's memory ; that which was advantageous 
declared, that Ulyſſes, after his return from I roy, 
had had that ſon by Penelope ; but Chevreau pretends, 
that Pauſanias relates that her ſparks got this child, 


and that ſhe was divorced on account of her ſcanda- 


lous conduct on that occaſion. 


LX] Theſe who firm, that the reaſon «vby Homer ap- 
plauded her ſo much, was, becauſe he deſcended from her, 
did not argue very juſtly.} Meziriac, having related 
what ſome Authors ſay, with regard to this Lady's 
lewdneſs, propoſes an objection to himſelf, and re- 
futes it in the following manner (55). As to what 
might be objected to all thoſe Authors, that it is not pro- 


bable that Homer ſhould have propoſed as a true mirrour of 18 


chaſtity, and beſtanued fo many applauſes on a lewd wo- 
man, and who, of all women, merited cenſure, two we- 
ry goed anſwers may be given. The fit, that Homer, 


. who, in the opinion of many perſons, lived in the time « 


the Trqgan war, fell diſtratedly in hve with Penelope ; 
and, for her ſake, reſided a very confiderable time in 
Ithaca, as Hermeſianax affirms, in his Atheneus, lib. 
12. chap. 8. and therefore it is m9 wonder that he 
ſpould appear fo fond of finging the praiſes of UhyJes and 
Penelope. It may be anſwered, ſecondly, that ſame are of 
opinion, that Homer deſcended from Ulyſſes, being the fon 
of Telemachus and Polycaſte, or Epicafle, Neſtor" s daugh- 
ter.. Thus, in a little Greek book, entitled, the at, 
or the Diſpute between Homer and Hefiod, wwe find that 
the Emperor Adrian, enquiring of the Pricftejs of Apollo, 
the country where Homer was born, and who were his 


father and mother, the following anſwer was made him. 


Ae bp Jen 8 rar pid Yay 
Abb ge iu . ide. d Ix Neid g io bv. 
TanuanxE- dd ran, Nele ENnAαν I 

M# Tx, 4 pair rue Heer Toru TavooPor he, 


From me you'd know the long-concealed ex- 
traction 

« Of that immortal warbler, and his country; 

In Ithaca, Telemachus begot him; 

The charming Epicaſte, Neſtor's daughter, 

Was mother to this wiſeſt of mankind. 


Theſe two anſwers are weak ; for if Homer had 
lived a conſiderable time in Ithaca, to wooe Penelope, 
he muſt be ranked among thoſe gallants whom 
he has ſpoke ſo much ill of ; for, unleſs he had 
Joined them, he muſt have made a very poor 5 
and would even have been expoſed to many dangerous 
affronts. I hoſe young ſparks would not have per- 
mitted one man to make love to Penelope, without 
conſulting them. Add to this, that a Poet, who 
ſhould have a 22 for a woman, would hardly make 
that woman's huſband the hero of a poem. Farther, 
had Homer known that Penelope proſtituted herſelf to 
ſo great a number of gallants, his paſſion for her 
would have prompted him to aſperſe her, ſo far from 
its being the motive to prompt him to beſtow ſo 
culy, ſpite, and the 
ſhame of having loved a woman who had diſhonour- 
ed herſelf, and not made any diſtinction between 
him and a crowd of worthleſs ſuitors, would have 
ſtrongly prompted him to aſperſe her. In fine, I 


4 e2) Meziriac, on 
Ovid's Epil. p. 
116, 117. 


(53) p. 388. 
Dutch edu. 


(54) It ſhould be 
Prelyportbes. 


(55) Meziriac, on 
Ovid's Epift, I'D 
1 . 


obſerve, 


neren = 
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the praiſe with which Auſonius crowned her [L]. 


obſerve, that we muſt not have recourſe to any other 
reaſons but the 1 Ulyfles was the hero of 
the poem ; it was therefore neceſſary that his wife 
© ſhould appear there as a heroine, at leaſt as an honeſt 

(56) Meziriac,0n Oman. It would be a violation of the moſt eſſen- 
Ovid * 0 tial rules, not to ſuppreſs all the ſhameful actions 
Hygious, cap. committed by the wife of his hero. Meziriac adds, 
that Uhſſes having been murdered by Telegonus, Miner- 


127; and he had 
ſaid that, accord- op agoifed Telemachus, Penelipe ans Telegonus, to car- 


ing 1 of his dead body to Circe, in the iſland Ha, and to 
Oy}: v, The Ce- bury it there : and that Telegonus, by the advice of the 


Ipb-man who ſame Goddeſs, married Penelope, and Telemachus married 
uurcte the Returns, Ciree: that from Telemachus and Circe ſprung Lalinis, 
ſays, that, at lat, um whom the Latins were fo called: but that, from 
Telemachus mat. 771 4 Pane bak * hi 
1 Circe, and Telegonus and Penelope, came Italus, who gave his name 
Telegonus married to taly (56). Theſe are noble counſe!s, and highly 
Penel-pe. worthy of Minerva. If r followed them, 
rats ſhould look upon thoſe as moſt worthy of credit, 
(57) Intemerata 10 
procts, & tot ſer- who declare her to have been extremely kind to her 
„ fe ans, wooers, than ſuch as repreſent her ſo faithful to her 
Oſcala vix i huſband. It had been a crime to have married the 
1 involuntary murtherer of Ulyſſes; but ſhe would have 
Eb gam. 135. done worſe than this, if Hyginus may be credited; 
p. m. 83. ſhe would have married Ulyſſes's ſon. 
III Hall make particular mention of the praiſe 
wvith which Auſonius has crowned her (57.)] I will 
here tranſcribe a paſſage from Balzac's converſation 
(58). © Penelope's kiſſes were ſcarce known to her 


(53) Balzac, 
Ertenen 39+ p. 
m. 372» 


„ ſon Telemachus, becauſe her ſon was not her 
„ huſhand, for whom ſhe reſerved all her kiſſes. 
The Marquis of Montauzier was pleaſed with 
theſe words, and I was perſuaded they would pleaſe 
him. But you ſay, that he is reſolved to know 
what author I had them from ; and he is abſolutely 
* determined to know them from me, without your 
« aſſiſtance. .... Thoſe expreſſions, which pleaſe a 
“man, all whoſe pleaſures are chaſte, is the tran- 
« {lation, or rather the paraphraſe of the followin 
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B (59) See here the 


* verſe, which a Latin poet (59) formerly imitated fame kind of po- 


from a Greek poet; 


* Ofcula dix ipſi cignita Telemacho. 


licy employed by 
Balzac, as that I 
mentioned citat. 

. (45), of the art. 
CONTAULT 


« I might add to the paraphraſe, which is ſhort, a (Charles de) : 
* Commentary which is of no great length; and be does not name 


« I am inclined to do it, fince you invite me to 
* ſpeak.” This Commentary is as follows: Mary 
de Medicis, whom we know ty hade 
the ons reprejent their Penelope, was alſo like Penel:pe 
in this. Could pom believe, that, during the four years of 
her regency, fe did not once hiſs the King her fon ? 
I was told this by an old Courtier of that age, who took 


Auſonius, pur- 
poſely to give the 


greater idea of his 
been as chaſte as earnings 


the liberty to obJerwe to her, that thoſe cut marks (65) Balzac, 
of 1 were neceſſary to procure the love of others, Eniretien 39. p. 
an 4 


particularly of children, 
leſs moved by eſfectt than appearances (60). 


6 PENN (WILLIAM), an eminent Writer among the Quakers, was ſon of Sir 
William Penn [A] by Margaret his wife, daughter of John Jaſper, of Rotterdam in 


(a) Life .- 
liam Penn, p. 1. 
prefixed to the 
firſt volume of 
his works, edit. 


London, on the 14th of October 1644 (a) 


ce 
cc 


Holland, Merchant, and was born in the Pariſh of Sr. Catharine's near the Tower of 


and educated at a School at Chigwell in 


Afterwards he went to a 


London 1726, F. EI F 

wa —_ the Seal of Divinity and Immortality, that there was alſo a God, and that the ſoul of 
Oz. vol. 2. col. man was capable of enjoying his Divine Communications,” 

1050, 2d edit. 


private ſchool on Tower hill, and had likewiſe the advantage of a domeſtick tutor. 


in 


1660 he was entered a Gentleman-Commoner of Chriſt Church in Oxford, and in Octo- 
ber that year was matriculated as a Member of the Univerſity and a Knight's ſon (c). () Wood; ibid. 
Here Mr. Penn, (who had before received an impreſſion from the preaching of one Tho. 
Loe, a Quaker) with ſome other ſtudents withdrew themſelves from the national me ho 
of worſhip, and held private meetings for the exerciſe of Religion, where they preached 
and prayed among themſelves. This giving great offence to the heads of the Colleges, 
our Author, though but ſixteen years of age, was fined for Nonconformity ; but continuing 


ſtill zealous in his religious exerciſes, was at length expeiled his College (d) 


ecauſe they commonly are 37 


Eſſex, where, at eleven years of age, ſays Mr. Wood (5), being retired in a chamber (4) Ibis. 
alone, he was ſo ſuddenly ſurprized with an inward comfort, and (as he thought) an 
external Glory in the room, that he has many times ſaid, that from that time he had 


Upon his (0 Fife v- 3, 


return home he was ſeverely treated by his father on the ſame account, who at laſt turned 4%, that - 
him out of doors; but his paſſion afterwards abating, he ſent him to France in company 
with ſome perfons of Quality, where he continued a conſiderable time, and returned well 
ſkilled in the French language, and accompliſhed with a moſt polite and courtly beha- 


viour. 


About the year 1666 his Father committed to his care and management a conſide- 


rabl eeftate in Ireland, which occaſioned his reſidence in that Kingdom ; and by the preach- 


the 


ing of Tho. Loe above-mentioned at Cork, was prevailed on to embrace the Religion of 
uakers, whoſe meetings he conſtantly frequented ; in one of which at Cork in Novem- 


ber 1667, he, with many others, wasapprehended and impriſoned there, but, upon writing a 


[4] Sir William Penn.] We have an account of 
him in his epitaph upon his monument in Redcliff 
church in Briſtol, which is as follows. Jo the 
« juſt memory of Sir WiLLiam PENN, Knt. and 
“ ſometimes n born at Briſtol (1), Anno 1621, 
« ſon of Captain Giles Penn, ſeveral years Conſul for 
„ the Fugliſh in the Mediterranean; of the Penn, 
« of Penns lodge in the county of Wilts, and thoſe 
« Penus of Penn in the county of Bucks, and by his 
„ mother from the Gilberts, in the county of So- 
« merſet, originally from Yorkſhire : addicted from 
« his youth to maritime affairs: he was made Captain 
« at the years of twenty-one, Rear-Admiral of Ire- 
« land at twenty-three, Vice-Admiral of Ireland at 
« twenty-five, Admiral to the Straits at twenty- 
„ nine, Vice-Admiral of England at thirty-one, 
« and Gereral in the firſt Dutch war at thirty-two. 

„ Whence returning aun 1655, he was made a 
% Parliament-Man tor the town of Weymouth ; 1660 


| „Wood, Athen, 
Caen. vol. 2. col. 
1050, lays, at 

2970 in Wilt- 


ire, 


letter 


« made Commiſſioner of the Admiralty and Navy, 
Governor of the town and fort of Kingſale, Vice- 
« Admiral of Munſter, and a Member of that Pro- 
« vincial Council; anno 1664, was choſen Great 
«« Captain-Commander under his Royal Highneſs, 
« in that ſignal and molt evidently ſucceſsful fight 
„ againſt the Dutch fleet. Thus he took leave of 
© the ſea, his old element, but continued ſtill his 
other einploys, till 1669, at what time, through 
e bodily infirmities contracted by his care and fatigue 
& blic affairs, he withdrew, prepared, and 
5 =_ for his end; and with a gentle and even 
6 pale in much peace arrived, and anchored in his 
4 and beſt port at Wanſtead, in the county of 
« Eflex, the 6th of Sept. 1670, being then but 
« forty-nine years and four months old. To his name 
« and memory his ſurviving Lady hath erected this 
« remembrance.” 


B] Writing 


ſaid two years at 
Chriſt - Church. 


in 
1 
! 
, 
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{e) Life, p 2, 
3, 4 


well as duty, wou 


PEN 


letter to the Earl of Orrery [B] was ſoon diſcharged. His father being informed of his incli- 
nation to Quakeriſm, ſent tor him to England, and finding him inflexible to all arguments 
to the contrary [ C]. turned him out of doors a ſecond time; though his anger was not carri- 
ed ſofar, but that when our Author was impriſoned for being at the meetings of the Quakers, 


he would privately uſe his intereſt to procure his diſcharge. 


About the year 1668 he 


became a publick preacher among the 2 (e) ; and the ſame year publiſhed his firſt 


piece, entitled, Truth exalted [D a 


nd ſoon after, another, called, The Guide miſta- 


ken [E], and a third, entitled, The Foundation miſtaken [ F ]. 
mitted cloſe priſoner to the Tower of London, where he wrote ſeveral treatiſes, particu- 


This year he was com- 


larly his No Croſs no Crown [G]; and being diſcharged after ſeven months impriſon- 
ment, in September 1669 went to Ireland, where he preached among the Quakers, and 
wrote ſome pieces [4]. In 1670 the Conventicle Act, prohibiting the meetings of Diſ- 


[B] Writing a Letter to the Earl of Orrery.} It was 
as follows. 


To the Earl of Orrery, Lord Preſident of Munſter, 


The occaſion may ſeem as rm, as my cauſe 
« js juſt; but your Lordſhip will no leſs expreſs your 
* charity in the one, than your juſtice in the other. 
« Religion, which is at once my crime and my inno- 
cence, makes me a priſoner to a Mayor's malice, 
« but mine own freeman; for being in the aſſembly 
of the people called Quaſters, there come ſeveral 
Conſtables backt with Soldiers, rudely and arbi- 
« trarily requiring every man's appearance before 
« the Mayor; and amongſt others violently haled 
me with them. Upon my coming betore him, he 
charged me for being preſent at a rumultuous and 
riotous aſſembly ; and, unleſs I would give bond 
« for my good behaviour, who challenge the world 
to accuſe me juſtly with the contrary, he would 
© commit me. I aſked for his authority, for I hum- 
« bly conceive, without an Act of Parliament, or 
an Act of State, it might be termed too much 
« officiouſneſs. His anſwer was, A Proclamaticn in 
« the year 1660, and new Iuſtructions to revive that 
« dead and antiquated order. I leave your Lordſhip 
« to be Judge, if that Proclamation relates to this 
« concernment. That only was deſigned to ſuppreſs 
„ Fifth-monarchy killing ſpirits; and ſince the 
King's Lord-Licutenant, and yourſelf, being fully 
«« perſuaded the intention of theſe called Qrakers, by 
« their meetings, was really the ſervice of God, have 
therefore manifeſted a repeal by a long continuance 
« of freedom, I hope your Lordſhip will not now 
begin an unuſual ſeverity, by indulging ſo much 
« malice in one, whoſe actions ſavour ill with his 
« neareſt neighbours ; but that there may be a ſpee- 
« dy releaſement to all, for attending their honeſt 
« callings, with the enjoyment of their families, 
and not to be longer ſeparated from both. 

« And though to diſſent from a national Syſtem 


La 
* 


8 a 
1 


La 
— 


- 
LI 


LY 
A 


„ jmpoſed by authority, renders men Hereticks, yet 


« T dare believe your Lordſhip's better read in reaſon 
and theology, than to ſubſcribe a maxim ſo vulgar 
and untrue ; for imagining moſt viſible conſtitu- 
tions of religious government, ſuited to the nature 
and genius of a civil empire, it cannot be eſteem- 
ed Hereſy, but to ſcare a multitude from ſuch en- 
« quiries, as may create diviſions fatal to a civil 
« policy ; and therefore at worſt, deſerves only the 
name of diſturbers. But I preſume, my Lord, the 
« acquaintance you have had with other coun- 
« tries, muſt needs have furniſhed you with this in- 
« fallible obſervation, that diverſities of faith and 
«« worſhip, contribute not to the diſturbance of any 
« place, where moral unanimity is barely requiſite 


to preſerve the peace. It is not long fince you 


« were a good Solicitor for the liberty I now crave ; 
« and concluded no way ſo effectual to improve or 
« advantage this country, as to diſpenſe with free- 
„ dom in things relating to conſcience ; and, I ſup- 
« poſe, were it riotous and tumultuary, as by ſome 
„ yainly imagined, your Lordſhip's inclination, as 

Id entertain a very remote opi- 
„nion. My humble ſupplication therefore to you 
« js, that ſo malicious and injurious a practice to in- 
« nocent Engliſhmen, may not receive any counte- 
* nance or encouragement from your Lordſhip ; for 
« as it is contrary to the practice elſewhere, and a 


ſenters 


„ bad argument to invite the Engliſh hither ; ſo, 
« with ſubmiſſion, will it not reſemble that clemency 
« and Engliſh ſpirit, that hath hitherto made you 
* honourable. 

„If in this caſe I may have uſed too great a li- 
«« becty, it is my ſubje& ; nor ſhall I doubt your 
pardon, fince by your authority I expect a favour, 
* 8 never will be uſed unworthy an honeſt man, 
cc an 


« Your Lordſhip's faithful, &c. 
« W.P.” 


[C] Finding him inflex ible to all arguments to the con- 
trary.) The Writer. of his Life (2) prefixed to his 
Works, tells us, that his Father jinding him too fixt to 
be brought to a general compliance with the cuſtomary com- 
pliments of the times, ſeemed inclinable to have born with 
him in other reſpects, provided he would be uncovered in 
the preſence of the King, the Duke, and himſelf. This 
being propoſed, he defired time to confider of, which his 
Father ſuppoſing to be with an intention of conſulting his 
friends, the Quakers, about it, he aſſured him, that he 
avould ſee the face of none of them, but retire to his 
chamber till he ſhould return him an anſwer. Accord- 
ingly he withdrew, and having humbled himſelf before 
God with faſling and ſupplication, to know his heavenly 
mind and will, he became ſo firengthened in his reſolution, 
that returning to his father he dumb ſignified, that be 
could not comply with his defire. 

[D] His frft piece, entitled, Truth exalted.] The 
whole title is as follows. Truth exalted: in a fort 
but fure teſtimony againſt all thoſe Religions, Faiths, and 
Worſhips, that have been formed and follswed in the 
darkneſs of Apoſtacy ; and for that ghlrious light, which 
is now riſen and ſhines forth in the Life and Doctrine of 
the deſpiſed Quakers, as the alone good old way of hfe 
and ſalvation. Preſented to Princes, Prieſts, and People, 
that they may repent, believe, and obey. By William 
Penn, hom Divine Love conſtrains in an holy contempt 
to trample on Egypt Glory, not fearing the King's wrath, 
having beheld the Majefly of him, who is inviſible. 

[E) The Guide miſtaken.) It is an Anſwer to 
Mr. John Clapham's Book, entitled, 4 Guide to the 
true Religion. 

[FJ] The 2 Foundation ſhaken.] It was print- 
ed in 4to, with this title: The Sandy Foundation ſhaken : 
Or, Thoſe jo generally believed and applauded Doctrines 
of One God jubſiſting in three diſtinct and ſeparate per- 
ſons, the impoſſibility of God's pardoning finners without 
a plenary ſatisfattion, the juſtification of impure perſons 
by an imputative Righteouſneſs, refuted from the autho- 
rity of Scripture-Teftimonies and right Reaſon. By Wil- 
liam Penn, jun. and builder on that foundation which 
cannot be moved. This book is written againſt Mr. 
Thomas Vincent, a Preſbyterian Miniſter. 

[G] His no Croſs no Crown.) It was printed in 
1669 in 4to. and reprinted in 1681 in 8vo. with 
this title: No Croſs no Crown : A Diſcourſe ſhewing 
the Nature and Diſcipline of the holy Croſs of Chrift ; 
and that the denial of ſelf and daily bearing of Chrift's 
Croſs is the alone way to the reſt and kingdom of God. Ta 
which are added the living and dying teſtimonies of many 


perſons of fame and learning, both of antient and modern 


times, in favour of this treatiſe. In two parts. 

(H] Wrote ſome pieces.) Among others he wrote 
A Letter to the young Convinced, publiſhed in his 
works. 

2 


[1] Being 


(2) p. 4. 


G p 
* 


(3) p. 29» 


PEN 


ſenters under ſevere penalties, he was committed to Newgate in Auguſt that year for 
preaching in Grace-Church-ſtreet, and being tied for the ſame, with Mr. William Mead, 


at the Seſſions held at the Old-Baily, in Sept. 
IJ. Sept. 16 the ſame year his father died, and being perfectly reconciled to him, left 
m both his paternal bleſſing and a plentiful eſtate (). About this time he held a publick 

eſt-Wicomb Buckinghamſhire, concerning the univerſality of the Divine 


diſpute at 


following, they were acquitted by the Jury 


Light, with Mr. Jeremiah Ives, an eminent Baptift Preacher. This winter he publiſhed 
his /eaſonable Caviat againſt Popery [K J. February 5, 1670-1, he was committed to 
Newgate for preaching at a Meeting in Wheeler-ſtreet in London; and during his im- 
riſonment, which continued fix months, wrote ſeveral treatiſes LI. After his diſcharge 
went over into Holland and Germany. In the beginning of the year 1672 he married 
Gulielma Maria, daughter of Sir William Springett, formerly of Darling in Suſſex, who 
had been killed during the Civil Wars at the Siege of Bamber ; and ſoon after his 
marriage he ſettled with his family at Rickmerſworth in Hartfordſhire. The ſame year 
he publiſhed a piece, entitled, The Spirit of Truth vindicated [M], and another againſt 


Reeve and Muggleton [N], and ſome other 


[J] Being tried ... . with Mr. William Mead, at 
the Seſſions held at the Old-Baily in September following, 
were acquitted by the Fun.] An account of this trial 
was publiſhed in 1670 in 4to. under this title : The 
Peophys antient and juſi Liberties aſſerted, in the trial 
of William Penn and William Mead, at the Seſſion, 
held at the Old-Baily in London, the firſt, third, fourth, 
and fifth of September 1670, againſt the moſt arbitrary 
procedure of that Court. 

The Preface to the Reader begins thus: If ever 
« it were time to ſpeak or write, it is now, ſo many 
«« ſtrange occurrences requiring both. How much 
„thou art concerned in this enſuing trial, where 
<« (not only the priſoners, but) the fundamental laws 
„of England have been molt arbitrarily arraigned, 
„read, and thou mayſt plainly judge. Liberty of 
« Conſcience is counted a pretence for Rebellion ; 
„ and religious aſſemblies, routs and riots ; and the 
„ defenders of both are by them reputed factious 
and diſaftefted. Magna Charta is Magna Far 
« with the Recorder of London; and to demand 
« right, an affront to the Court. Will and power 


« are their Great Charter; but to call for England's, % 


« is.a crime, incurring the penalty of their Bale- 
« dock and naſty hole ; nay, the menace of a gag 
« and iran ſhackles too. The Jury, though proper 
„ Judges of law and fact, they would have over- 
ruled in both, as if their verdict ſignified no more, 
than to echo back the illegal charge of the bench. 
« And becauſe their courage and honeſty did more 
than hold pace with the threat and abuſe of thoſe, 
Who ſate as Judges, after two days and two 
« nights reſtraint for a verdict, in the end were 
« fined and impriſoned for giving it.” Soon after 
this there was publiſhed a pamphlet, ſaid to be writ- 
ten by Sir Samuel Starling, Lord Mayor of London, 
who had been ſeverely reflected on in this trial, and 
printed at London 1671, in 4to, with this title: 4 
Anſewer to the ſeditious and ſcandalous pamphlet, entitled, 
The Tryal of W. Penn and W. Mead, at the Seſſions 
held at the Old Baily, London, the 1, 3, 4, 5 of 
Sept. 1670. contained in four Sections. Sett, I. The 
Deen of the Reballious Pamphlet diſcovered. II. The 
Scandals againſt the then Lord „Sir Thomas 
Blaodworth, and Sir John Hovel, Recorder, anſwered. 
III. The F uftice and Honour of that Court windicated, 
@ true and impartial Relation of that whole Tryal. 
V. The faing of that Fury, that gave two contrary 
werdifts, juſtified, to prevent a £* re of Fuſlice in 
London. ritten by 8. S. a Friend to Juſtice, and 
Courts of Fuftice. The Author of this piece owns (3) 
that the Recorder ſpoke thus upon the Trial: © Till 
* now I never underſtood the reaſon of the policy 
* and prudence of the Spaniards, in * the 
« Ingujition amongſt them. And certainly it will ne- 
“ver be well with us, till ſomething like unto the 
& Shane Inquiſition be in England.” Mr. Penn 
wrote an anſwer to this, entitled, Truth reſcued from 
4, or a bri Reply. to a meer Rhapſody of Lies, 
Folly, and Slander, but @ pretended Anſwer to the 
Trial of W. Penn and W. Nias. Sc. writ and ſub· 
ſenibed, 8. 8. 


I] His ſeaſonable Caveat againſt Popery.] The 


whole title is, 4 ſce/auable Caveat againſt Popery i or, 
Vol. VIII. | 


tracts in that the following years Lo]: 
n 


A Pamphlet, entitled, An Explanation of the Roman 
Catholick Belief, briefly examined, 

UI During his impriſonment, which continued ſix 
months, wrote ſeveral treatiſes.) He wrote his great 
Caſe of Liberty of Conſcience debated and defended by 
the Authority of Reaſon, Scripture, and Antiquity, Lon- 
don 1670, in 4to. Truth reſcued from Impoſfture, men- 
tioned in the note (J). A cautionary Poſtſcript, to his 
book, called, Truth exalted. A fericus Apology for 
the Principles and Prattiſes of the People called Quakers, 
againſt the malicious Aſperfions, erroneous Dotrines, and 
horrid Blaſphemies of "Thomas Jenner, and Timothy 
Taylor, two Preſbyterian or Independent Preachers, in 
their book, entitled, Quakerifm anatomiz'd. 

[M] A piece entitled, The Spirit of Truth vindi- 
cated. ] The whole title is: The Spirit of Truth win- 
dicated againſt that of Error and Envy, unſeaſonably 
manifeſted in a late malicious Libel, entitled, The Spirit 
of the Quakers tried, &c. 

(N] Another again/t Reeve and Muggleton.] It was 
entitled, The new Witneſſes proved 2 Heretickt: or, 
Information to the ignorant; in which the Dactrines 
John Reeve and Lodowick Muggleton, ahi 
they flile Myſteries never before known, revealed, or 


heard of, from the foundation of the Warld, are prowed 4 


be moſtly antient Whimfies, Blaſphemies, and Hereſies, 
from the Evidence of Scripture, Reaſon, and ſeveral 
Hiſtorians. Alſo an Account of ſome Diſcourſe betaween 
L. M. and myſelf, by which his blaſphemaus, ignorant, 
and unſavaury Spirit is clearly and truly manifeſted, in 


Love to the immortal Souls of thoſe few, who are con- 


cerned in the belief of his Impoſlures. By a living true 
Witneſs to that one eternal Way of God, revealed in the 
Light of Righteouſneſs, W. Penn. London 1672, in 

In this book our Author confutes the followin 
notions of Reeve and Muggleton, wiz. 1. That G 
“js not an infinite ſpirit in every place at all times; 
« but is in the ſhape of a man; and that man, in 
<« reſpect of his body, is the image of God. 2. That 
«+ God did not create the heavens and earth out of 
“ nothing, but the ſubſtance was with God from 
c eternity. 3. That the ſoul of man is generated 
and begot by the man and woman with the body; 
« and that the body and ſoul are inſeparable. 
* 4. That the body and ſoul go to the duſt, and riſe 
<« together at the general reſurrection. 5. That God 
« deicended with his body in the ſhape of a man, 
« and diſſolved himſelf into the Virgin's womb, and 
« ſo brought forth himſelf a man, who, after he 
% had lived to ſuch an age, was crucified, and really 
« died, ar ceaſed to be either God or man, for three 
« days and nights. 6. That God from all eternity, 
without any other inducement than his own plea- 
„ ſure, hath decreed ſoine for ſalvation, and ſome 
6 for damnation ; contrary to which, all their obe- 
% dience or rebellion ſhall be in vain, to alter his 
determination.“ 

[0] 4nd ſome other tracts in that and the following 
years. ] He wrote, Plain-dealing with à traducing Ana 
baptiſt : or, three letters writ upon occaſion of ſome flan- 
deraus Reflections given and ted again/ſi William 
Penn, by one John Morſe. don 1672, in 4to. 4 
Winding-/heet 25 Controverſy ended. London 1672. 
in 4t0. in anſwer to Mr. Henry Hedworth's Contro- 
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PEN 
In 1677 he travelled into Holland and Germany, in order to propagate the Principles of 
jg z and had frequent converſations with the Princeſs Elizabeth [P] daughter of 
the Queen of Bohemia, and ſiſter to the Princeſs Sophia, grandmother to his preſent 
Majeſty (g). In 1678 and the following year he publiſhed ſeveral Tracts [VU]: In 1681 
King Charles II. in conſideration of the ſervices of our Author's father, and ſundry debts due 
to him from the Crown at the time of his deceaſe, by letters patents dated March the 4th, 
1680-1, granted Mr. Penn and his heirs, that Province lying on the Welt fide of the River 
Delaware in North America, formerly belonging to the Dutch, and then called the new 
Netherlands. The name was now changed by the King in honour cf our Author, whom 
and his heirs his Majeſty made abſolute Proprietors and Governors of that countrey. Upon 
this he publiſhed a Brief Account of the Province of Penſylvania [R], with the King's pa- 
tent, and their papers relating thereto, deſcribing the country and its produce, propoſing 
an eaſy purchaſe of lands and good terms of ſettlement for ſuch, as were inclined to re- 
move thither : many ſingle perſons and ſome families out of England and Wales went 
over, and having made and improved their plantations to good advantage, and begun to 
build the city of Philadelphia, the Governor, in order to ſecure the new planters from 
the native Indians, appointed Commiſſioners to confer with them about land, and confirm 
a league of Peace (/), by whom he ſent a letter to the Indians [õ J. He drew up like- 


werſy ended. The propoſed Comprehenſion ſoberly and not 


unſeaſonably conſidered. London 1672, in 4to. Qua- 


keriſm a new nick-name for old Chriſtianity ; being an 
Anfewer to a book, entitled, Quakeriſm no Chriſtianity, 
ſubſcribed by J. Faldo. In which the Riſe, Doctrine 
and Practice of the abuſed Quakers are truly, briefly, 
and fully declared and vindicated, from the falſe Charges, 
ewicked Infinuaticns, and utmoſt Oppoſition made by that 
Adverſary. 1672, in 8vo. The Invalidity' of John 
Faldo's Vindication of his book, called, Quakeriſm no 
Chriſtianity : being a Rejoinder in the Defence of the 
Anſwer, entitled, Quakeriſm a new Nick-name for 
old Chriſtianity ; wherein many weighty Goſpel-Truths 
are handled, and the difingenuous Carriage of that Ad- 
werſary is obſerved, for the information of moderate 
Enguirers. 1673, in 8vo. Wiſdom juſtified of her Chil- 
dren, from the Ignorance and Calumny of Henry Hally- 
well, in his book called, An Account of Familiſm, as 
it is revived and propagated by the Quakers. 1673, 
in 8vo. Reaſon againſt Railing, and Truth againſt 
Fiction: being an Anſwer to two pamphlets, entituled, 
A Dialogue between a Chriſtian and a Quaker ; and 
the Continuation of the Dialogue, &c. by one Thomas 
Hicks, an Anabaptil Teacher. 1673, in 8vo. The 
Counterfeit Chriſtian detected, and the real Quaker juſti- 
fied, againſt the wile Forgeries, groſs percerfrons, black 
Slanders, plain Contradittions, and ſeurrilous Language 
of Tno. Hicks, in his Third Dialogue, called, The 
Quakers condemned. y wy of Appeal to all ſober 
people, eſpecially thoſe called Anabaptiſts in and about the 
City of London. 1674, in 8vo. A juſt Rebuke to one 
and twenty learned and reverend Divines, fo called ; be 
ing an Anſwer to an abufrve Epiſtle againft the People 
called Quakers. London 1674, in 4to. Urim & Thum- 
mim : or, the Doctrines of Light and Perfection main- 
tained, againſt the oppoſite Plea of Samuel Grevil, a 
pretended Miniſter of the Goſpel, in his un-goſpeE-like Di/- 
courſe againſt a Book, entitled, A Teſtimony af the 
Light within, antiently writ by Alexander Parker. 
1674, in 4to. The Spirit of Alexander the Copper- 
Smith, juſtly rebuked : or, An Anſever to a late Pam- 
phlet, entitled, The Spirit of the Hat, or the Govern- 
ment of the Quakers. Judas and the Fews com- 
bined againſt Chriſt and his Followers ; being a Rejoinder 
to a late nameleſs Reply, called, Tyranny and Hypo- 
criſy detected, made againſt a Book, entitled, The Spi- 
rit of Alexander the Copper-Smith, rebuked. The 
Chriſtian Quaker, and his divine Teflimony flated and 


vindicated, from Scripture, Reaſon, and Authority. 1673, 


in ſolio. 4 Diſcourſe of the general Rule of Faith and 
Practice, and Fudge of * 1673. A Letter 
to the Council and Senate of Embden. 1674, in 4to. 
Naked Truth needs no Shift : or, an Anfever to a libellous 
Sheet, entitled, The Quakers laſt Shift found out. 1674. 


Return to John Faldo's Reply, called, A Curb for 


Will. Penn's Confidence. 1674. A Treatiſe of Oaths. 
containing the ſeveral mighty Reaſons, why the People 
called Quakers refuſe to fevear 3; and thoſe confirmed by 
numerous Teſtimonies of Gentiles, Fews, and Chriſtians, 
both Fathers, Doctors, and Martyrs. London 1675, in 
4to. England's preſent Intereſt confidered, with Honour 
to the Prince, and Jef to the People, In anſwer to 
this one Queſtion, 5 


hat is moſt fit, eaſy, and ſafe 


wiſe 


Hat this juncture of affairs to be done, for quieting 
of differences, allaying the heat of contrary inte- 
« reſts, and making them ſubſervient to the intereſt 
of the Government, and conſiſtent with the proſ- 
< perity of the Kingdom?“ London 1675, in 4to. 
Saul ſmitten to the Ground 3 being a brief, but faith- 
ful Narrative of the dying Remorſe of a late living Ene- 
” to the People called „e and their Faith and 
o:/21p. London 1675, in 4to. 

LP] Þ 1677, he travelled into Holland and Germany, 
in order to propagate the principles 2. Duakeriſm, and 
had frequent converſations with the Princeſs Elizabeth.] 
He publiſhed an account of his travels at Lon- 
don, in 8vo. The Princeſs Elizabeth wrote ſeveral 
letters to him, which are printed in that account. 

2 ] 1678, and the following year, he publiſhed 
ſeveral tracts. ] A brief Anſiber to a falſe and fookſh 
Libel, called, The Quakers Opinions, for their ſakes 
that writ it and read it. 1678, in 4to. To the Chil- 
dren of Light in this Generation. London 1678, in 4to. 
A brief Examination and State of Liberty fpiritual, both 
with reſpect to Perſons in their private Capacity, and in 
their Church-Society and Communion. 1678. An Ad- 
dreſs to Proteſtants of all Perſuafions, more eſpecially the 
Magiſtracy and Clergy, for the promotion of Virtue and 
Charity. London 1679, in 4to. A Preface to the 
Works of Mr. Samuel Fiſher. England's great Intereſt 
in the Choice of a new Parliament ; Dedicated to all 
her Freeholders and Electors. 1679. One Project for the 
Good of England, that is, our Civil Union is our Civil 
Safety : humbly dedicated to the Great Council, the Par- 
liament of England. London 1679, in folio. 

[XJ A brief Account of the Province of Penſylva- 
nia.] It was printed 1681, in folio, and re-printed in 
1682, in 4to. 

[S] By whom he ſent a letter to the Indians.) It was 
as follows. 


London the 18th of 8th Month, 168r. 
« My Friends, 

There is a great God and Power, that hath 
« made the world, and all things therein ; to whom 
« you and I, and all people, owe their Being and 
« Well-being, and to whom you and I muſt one da 
„ give an account for all that we do in the world. 
This great God hath written his law in our hearts, 
« by which we are taught and commanded to love 
and help, and do good to one another, and not to 
„ do harm and miſchief one unto another. Now 
„this great God hath been pleaſed to make me 
concerned in your part of the world, and the King 
of the country where I live, hath given me a great 
« Province therein. But I deſire to enjoy it with 
« your love and conſent, that we may always live to- 
« gether as neighbours and friends. Elſe what 
« would the great God do to us, who hath made us 
* not to devour and deſtroy one another, but to live 
« ſoberly and kindly together in the world? Now I 
Would have you well obſerve, that I am very ſen- 
« ſible of the unkindneſs and injuſtice that hath been 
too much exerciſed towards you by the people of 
* theſe parts of the world, who have ſought them- 
* ſelves, and to make great advantages by you, 
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PEN 
wiſe the fundamental Conſtitutions of Penſylvania in twenty four articles [7 J. In No- 


vember 168 1 he was elected Member of the Royal Society (i). In 1682 he publiſhed 
The Frame of the Government of the Province of Penſylvania [V]; and in Auguſt that 


year embarked for that country, where he continued about two years [V], and returned 


to England in Auguſt 1684. Upon the Acceſſion of King James II. to the Throne, he 
was », into a great degree of favour with his Majeſty, which he had enjoyed, while 
that King was Duke of York ; but this expoſed him to the imputation of being a Papiſt, 
from which he vindicated himſelf 1 J. In 168; he publiſhed 4 Defence of the Duke of 
Buckingham”s Book of Religion and Worſhip from the Exceptions of a nameleſs Author; and 
in 1686 4 Perſuaſive to Moderation to Diſſenting Chriſtians, in Prudence and Conſcience, 
humbly ſubmitted to the King and his great Council; and in 1687 Good Advice to the Church 
of England, Roman Catholicks, and Proteſtant Diſſenters ; in which it is endeavoured to 
make appear, that it is their Duty, Principle, and intereſt, to aboliſh the Penal Laws and 


Teſts. 


Upon the Revolution our Author's great intereſt at Court having made him ſuſ- 


ed of diſaffection to the Government, he was examined before the Council, Decem- 
r 10, 1688, and obliged to give ſecurity tor his appearance in the firſt day of the next 
Term; which he did, and then was continued on the ſame ſecurity to Eaſter Term fol- 


lowing, on the laſt day of which he was diſcharged. 


rather than to be examples of juſtice and goodneſs 
« unto you, which I hear hath been matter of trou- 
ble to you, and cauſed great grudgings and animo- 
<« ſities, ſometimes to the ſhedding of blood, which 
„ hath made the great God angry. But I am not 
« ſuch a man, as is well known in my own coun- 
« try. I have great love and regard towards you; 
« and I defire to win and gain your love and friend- 
« ſhip by a kind, juſt, and . life; and the 
people I ſend are of the ſame mind, and ſhall in 
all things behave themſelves accordingly. And if 
in any thing any ſhall offend you, or your people, 
« you ſhall have a full and ſpeedy ſatisfaction for 
« the ſame, by an equal number of juſt men on 
« both ſides, that by no means you may have juſt 
* occaſion of being offended againſt them. I ſhall 
« ſhortly come to you myſelf, at what time we may 
% more largely and freely confer and diſcourſe of 
e theſe matters. In the mean time I have ſent my 
« Commiſſioners to treat with you about land, and a 
« firm league of peace. Let me deſire you to be 
«« kind to — and the people, and receive theſe 
« preſents and tokens, which I have ſent you as a 
oy Teftimony of my good will to you, and my reſo- 
« lution to live juſtly, peaceably and friendly with 
10 you. 8 

4 1 am, 


* Your loving friend, 
« . Penn.” 


His friendly and pacific manner of treating the In- 
dians produced in them an extraordinary love and 
eſteem for him and his people, ſo that they have 
maintained a perfect amity with the Engliſh in Pen- 
ſylvania ever ſince. And it is obſervable, that up- 
on renewing the treaty with the. late Governor, 
Sir William Keith, Bart. in 1722, they mention the 
name of William Penn with great gratitude and affec- 
tion, ſtyling him @ good man; and as their higheſt 
compliment to Sir William uſe this expreſſion, Ve 
efteem and love you as if you were William Penn Him- 
felf (4). 

[T] He drew up . . . the fundamental conflitutions 
of Penſylvania, in twenty-four articles.) The firſt of 
theſe articles is as follows. In reverence to God, the 
Father of lights and ſpirits, the Author as well as Ob- 
jet of all divine knowledge, faith, and worſhip, I do 
for me and mine, declare and eſtabliſb, for the firſt fun- 
damental of. the Government of this country, that every 
perſon, that doth or ſhall refide therein, ſhall have and en- 


| Joy the free poſſeſſion of his or her faith and exerciſe of 


. enjoyment of . 


worſhip toward God, in ſuch way and manner as every 
ſuch perſon ſhall in conſcience believe is moſt acceptable 
to God. And ſo long as every ſuch perſon uſeth not this 
Chriſtian liberty to licentiouſneſs, or the deſtruftion of 
others, that is to ſay, to ſpeak looſely and profanely, or 
contemptuouſly of God, Chriſt, the holy Scriptures, or Re- 
ligion, or commit any moral evil or injury againſt others 
in their 2 3 be or ſhe ſhall t protected in the 

aforeſaid Chriſtian liberty, by the Civil 
Magiſtrate. | | 
| 3 


In 1690 he was again examined 
before 


[CJ i 1682, he publiſted The Frame of the Go- 
vernment of the Province of Penſylvania.] This con- 
tained twenty-four articles, ſomewhat varying from 
the Conſtitutions abovementioned, together with cer- 
tain other laws, to the number of torty, agreed on 
in England by the Governor, and divers Freemen of 
the Province : of which laws, one was as follows : 
That all perſons living in this Province, who confeſs 
and acknowledge the one almighty and eternal God to be 
the Creator, Upholder, and Ruler of the world, and 
that hold themſekves obliged in conſcience to live peaceably 
and juſtly in civil fociegy, ſhall in no-wiſe be molefled or 
prejudiced for their religious perſuaſion or prattice in mat- 
ters of faith and worſhip ; nor ſhall they be compelled at 
any time to frequent or maintain any religious worſhip, 
place, or miniſtry whatſoever. 

[WF] In Auguſt that year, he embarked for that 
country, where he continued about baus years.) In a let- 
ter to a perſon, who had reflected upon him, he ſhews, 
that his aim in eſtabliſhing the colony had been di- 
rected more to the public good, than his own pri- 
vate intereſt. The letter is printed in his Life, p. 


124. 

[X] Expoſed him to the imputation of being a Pa- 
piſt, from which he vindicated himſelf.) Dr. Ii illotſon, 
among others, having entertained a ſuſpicion of him, 
and let fall ſome expreſſions to that purpoſe, Mr. 
Penn wrote the following letter to him. 


« Worthy friend, 
«« Being often told, that Dr. Ti/ht/or ſhould ſuſ- 
« pect me, and ſo report me a Papiſt, I think a 
« Jeſuit ; and being cloſely preſſed, I take the liber- 
« ty to aſk thee, if any ſuch reflection fell from 
«« thee. 
* the firſt of his robe, ſhould ſo undeſervedly ſtain 
% me, for ſo I call it; and if the ſtory be falſe, I 
am ſorry they ſhould abuſe Dr. Tillht n, as well as 
«« myſelf, without a cauſe. I add no more, but 
that I abhor two principles in religion, and pity 
them who own them: the firſt is, Obedience upon 
&* authority without conviction; and the other, De- 
* flroying them that differ from me for God's ſake. Such 
* a religion is without judgment, though not with- 
* out teeth. Union is beſt, if right; elſe charity; 
« and, as Hooker ſaid, The time will come, when a 
* feau words ſpoken with meekneſs, and humility, and 
« love, ſhall be more acceptable than volumes of contro- 
« werfies, which commonly deftray charity, the very beſt 
« part of true religion; 1 mean, not a charity that 
« can change with all, but bear all, as I can Dr. 
« Tilhtſon, in what he diſſents from me, and in this 
reflection too, if ſaid, which is not yet believed by 
Charing-Cros, 228 „Thy true Chriſtian friend, 
of the 11th Month, 


1685-6. « W. Penn.” 


Dr. Tillotſon's anſwer was as follows. 


„ Honoured Sir, January, 2th, 1685. 
„The demand of your letter is very juſt and rea- 
« ſonable, and the manner of it very kind ; * 

66 ore 


If it did, I am ſorry one I eſteemed ever 
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before the Council upon an accuſation of holding correſpondence with the late King 
James II. and was had upon bail for ſome time, but diſcharged in Trinity Term the 
ſame year. He was attacked a third time, and his name inſerted in a Proclamation 
dated July the 18th the ſame year; but was diſcharged in the laſt day of Michaelmas- 


Term. He deſigned now to go over a ſecond time to Penſylvania, and publiſhed pro- 


poſals in print for another ſettlement there; and had ſo far prepared for his voyage, that 
an order tor a Convoy was granted him by the Secretary of State, which was prevented 
by a freſh accuſation againſt him, backed with the oath of one William Fuller, who was 
afterwards declared by the Parliament a Cheat and Impoſtor. A warrant being granted 
for Mr. Penn's apprehenſion, which he narrowly eſcaped at his return from George Fox's 


fore in anſwer to it be pleaſed to take the follow- 
«© ing account. The laſt time you did me the fa- 
«« your to ſee me at my houſe, I did, according to 
the freedom I always uſe, where I profeſs my 
„ friendſhip, acquaint you with ſomething I had 
« heard of a correſpondence you held with ſome at 
Rome, and particularly with ſome of the Jeſuits 
„ there. At which you ſeemed a little ſurprized, 
« and after ſome general diſcourſe about it, you 
* ſajd, you would call on me ſome other time, and 
«« ſpeak farther of it. Since that time I never ſaw 
you but by accident and in paſſage, where I 
« thought you always declined me; particularly at 
« Sir William Jones's chamber, which was the laſt 
« time, I think, I ſaw you + —=_ which occaſion I 
„took notice to him of your ſtrangeneſs to me, and 
« told him what I thought might be the reaſon of 
« it, and that I was ſorry for it, becauſe I had a 
« particular eſteem of your parts and temper. The 
« ſame, I believe, I have ſaid to ſome others, but to 
« whom I do not ſo particularly remember. Since your 
« going to Penſylvania, I never thought of it, till 
"= — being in ſome company, one of them preſſed 
« me to declare, Whether 1 had not heard ſomething of 
« you, which had ſatisfied me, that you were a Papiſt ? 
% J anſwered, 2, by no means. I told him what I 
«© had heard, and what I ſaid to you, and of the 
« ſtrangeneſs that enſued upon it ; but that this ne- 
« yer went farther with me, than to make me ſuſ- 
00 — there was more in that report, which I had 

eard, than I was at firſt willing to believe; and 
* if any made more of it, I ſhould look upon them 
« as very injurious both to Mr. Penn and myſelf. 
This is the truth of that matter; and whenever 
« you will pleaſe to ſatisfy me, that my ſuſpicion of 
the truth of that report I had heard was ground- 
«« Jeſs, I will heartily beg your pardon for it. I do 
fully concur with you in the abhorrence of the two 
«« principles you mention, and in your „ e 
of that excellent ſaying of Mr. Hooker's, for which 
« I ſhall very highly x5 Nod him. I have endea- 
«« voured to make it one of the governing principles 
of my life, never to abate any thing of humanity 
or Charity to any man for his difference from me 
« in opinion, and particularly to thoſe of your per- 
« ſuaſion, as ſeveral of them have had experience. 
„ have been ready upon all occafions to do all of- 
«« fices of kindneſs, being truly ſorry to ſee them ſo 
hardly uſed ; and though I thought them miſtaken, 
yet in the main I believed them to be very honeſt. 
I thank you for your letter, and have a juſt eſteem 
of the Chriſtian temper of it, and reſt 

« Your faithful friend, 


« Fo. Tilhtfon.” 


This occaſioned Mr. Pens to write another letter to 
Dr. Tillotſon, which was as follows. 


« Worthy Friend, 

Having a much leſs opinion of my own memory 
* than of Dr. Tillbtſon's truth, I will allow the fact, 
* though not the jealouſy. For beſides that I can- 
not look ſtrange where I am well uſed, I have ever 
treated the name of Dr. T:/ht/or with another re- 
12 —. I might be grave, and full of my own bu- 
* fineſs. I was alſo then diſappointed by the Doc- 
« tor's; but my nature is nor harſh, my education 
* leſs, and my principles leaſt of all. It was the 
« opinion I had of the or's moderation, ſimplicity, 
and integrity, rather than his parts or poft, that 
always made me ſet a value upon his friendſhip, of 


burial, 


« which perhaps I am better judge, leaving the lat- 
« ter to men of deeper talents. I blame him no- 
« thing, but leave it to his better thoughts, if in my 
« affair his jealouſy was not too nimble for his cha- 
« rity. If he can believe me, I ſhould hardly pre- 
« vail with myſelf to endure the fame thought of 
« Dr. Tilhtſon on the like occaſion, and leſs to ſpeak 
of it. For the Roman correſpondence, I will free- 
« ly come to confeſſion: I have not only no ſuch 
« thing with any Jeſuit at Rome (though Proteſtants 
« may have without offence) but I hold none with 
« any Jeſuit, Prieſt, or Regular in the world, of that 
% communion. And that the Doctor may ſee what 
« a novice I am in that buſineſs, I know not one 
any where. And yet when all is faid, I am a Ca- 
„ tholick, though not a Reman. I have bowels for 
« mankind, and dare not deny others what I crave 
for myſelf, I mean, liberty for the exerciſe of my 
Religion ; thinking faith, piety, and providence, 
„a better ſecurity than force; and that if truth 
cannot prevail with her own weapons, all others 
„will fail her. Now though I am not obliged to 
this defence, and that it can be no temporizing 
« now to make it; yet that Dr. Ti/lton may ſee 
how much I value his good opinion, and dare own 
« the truth and myſelf at all times, let him be 
« confident, I am no Roman Catholick, but a Chriſ- 
«« tian, whoſe Creed is the Scripture, of the truth of 
« which I hold a noblet evidence, than the beſt 
« Church-authority in the world ; and yet I refuſe 
not to believe the porter, though I cannot leave 
«« the ſenſe to his diſcretion ; and when I ſhould, if 
he offends againſt thoſe plain methods of under- 
* ſtanding God hath made us to know things by, 
and which are inſeparable from us, I muſt beg his 
pardon, as I do the Doctor's for this length, upon 
« the aſſurance he has given me of his . the 
like upon better information; which that he may 
« fully have, I recommend him to my Aadreſi to 
« Proteſtants from page 133 to the end, and to the 
« four firſt Chapters of my no Croſi, no Crown ; to 
« ſay nothing of our moſt inceremonious and un- 
„ worldly way of worſhip, and their pompous cult; 
« where at this time I Rall leave the buſineſs, with 
« all due and ſenſible acknowledgments to thy 
friendly temper, and aſſurance of the ſincere wiſhes 
and reſpects of 
Charing-Croſs, the de Thy affectionate and real friend, 
29th of the 11th 
Month, 1686, « . Penn. 


Mr. Pens third letter to Dr. Tiller was as fol 


lows. 
Charing-Croſs 27th of the 2d Month 1686. 
„ Worthy Friend, 


This ſhould have been a viſit ; but being of opi- 
“ nion, that Dr. 7ilhbtſor is yet a debtor to me this 
« way, I choſe to provoke him to another letter by 
« this, before I made him one. For though he was 
very juſt and obliging, when I laft ſaw him; yet 
certainly no expreſſions, however kindly ſpoken, 
0 K. eaſily . me from the 
„ unjuſt imputation ſome c me in his 
« name, bs letter will do The = of this he 
«« will better fee, when he has read the incloſed, 
« which —_— hand fince my laſt, is, I preſume, 
enough to juſtify this addrefs, if I had no former 
«© pretenfions. And therefore I cannot be fo wi 
“ to myſelf, as res gon RI 6c! Latin hu J 


« defence ; nor fo table to him, as to i 


«* he ſhould not frankly write what he has faid, _ 
3 | « he 
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burial, January 16, 1690. Upon this he concealed himſelf for two or three years, and 


during his receſs wrote ſeveral pieces [7 ]. 


« he has ſaid, when it is to right a man's reputa- 
“ tion, and diſabuſe the too credulous world. For 
« to me it ſeems from a private friendſhip to be- 
„ come a moral duty to the public; which, with a 
« perſon of ſo great morality, muſt give ſucceſs to 
the reaſonable deſire of 

« 'Thy very real friend, 


« William Penn.” 
Dr. Tillotſon wrote the following anſwer. 


« Sir, April the 29th, 1686. 
J am very ſorry, that the ſuſpicion, which I 
„had entertained concerning you, of which I gave 
% you the true account in my former letter, hath oc- 
« cafioned ſo much trouble and inconvenience to 
« you : and I do now declare with great joy, that I 
« am fully ſatisfied, that there was no juſt ground 
« for that ſuſpicion; and therefore, I do heartily 
« beg your pardon for it. And ever fince you were 
« pleaſed to give me that ſatisfaction, I have taken 
« all occaſions to vindicate you in this matter; and 
« ſhall be ready to do it to the perſon that ſent you 
« the incloſed, whenever he will pleaſe to come to 
« me. I am very much in the country, but will 
« ſeek the firſt opportunity to viſit you at Charing- 
« Croſs, and renew our acquaintance, in which I 

* took great pleaſure. I reſt 
« Your faithful friend, 


« Jo. Tilhtfon.” 


In 1688, William Popple Eſq; Secretary of the 
Plantation-Offtice, wrote Mr. Penn a letter, dated 
Octob. 2oth, in which he repreſented to him the 
reflections caſt upon him as a Promoter of the proceed- 
ings of the Court. To this Mr. Penn wrote a long an- 
ſwer, dated at Teddington, Octob. 24th, 1688 ; in 
which he writes thus. I /ay ſolemnly, that I am ſo far 
from having been bred at St. Omer's, and having re- 
ceived Orders at Rome, that I never was at either 
place, nor do I know any body there; nor had I ever cor- 
Tong with any body in thoſe places; which is ano- 
ther flory invented againſt me. And as for my officiating 
in the King's Chapel, or any other, it is ſo ridiculous, as 
well as untrue, that befides, that no body can do it but a 
Prieſt, and that I have been married to a woman of 
ſome condition above fixteen years, which no Prieft can 
be, by any diſpenſation whatever ; I have not ſo much as 
booked into any Chapel of the Reman Religion, and conſe- 
quently not the King's, though a- common curiofity warrants 
it daily to people of all perſuafions. And once for all, 
1 do ſay, that I am a Proteſtant Diſſenter, and to that de- 
gree ſuch, that I challenge the moſt celebrated Proteſtant 
of the Engliſh, or any other, on that head, be he Lay- 
man or "> + Hef in public or in private. For 1 would 
hawe ſuch people know, it is not impoſſible for a true Pro- 
teftant Diſſenter to be dutiful, thankful, and ſerviceable 
to the King, though he be of the Roman-Catholic Commu- 
nion. 2 hold nat our property or protection from him by 
our perſuaſion ; and therefore his perſuaſion ſhould not be 
the meaſure of our allegiance, I am forry to ſee ſo many, 
that ſeem fond of the Reformed Religion, by their diſaffec- 
tion to him, recommend it ſo ill. . . But fome may be 
apt to ſay, Why not any body elſe, as well as I ? 
Why muſt I have the preferable acceſs to other Diſ- 
ſenters, if not a Papiſt? I anſwer, that I know not 
that it is ſo: but this I know, that 1 have made it my 
province and bufmeſs ; T have followed and preſſed it; 1 
took it for my calling and ſtation, and have kept it above 
theſe ſixteen years ; and, which is more (if 1 may ſay it 
without vanity or reproach) wholly at my own charges 
too. To this let me add, the relation my father had to 
this King's ſervice, his particular favour in getting me 
releaſed out of the Tower of London in 69, my father's 
humble requeſi to him upon his death-bed to protect me 
from the inconveniencies and troubles my perſuaſion might ex- 
poſe me to, and his friendly promiſe to do it, and exact per- 
formance of it from the moment I addreſſed myſelf to bim: 
Lay, when all this is conſidered, any body, that has 
the leaf pretence to good nature, gratitude, or generoſity, 


Vol. VIII. 


In the latter end of the year 1693, through 
the 


muſt needs know how to interpret my acceſi to the King. 
Perhaps ſome will be ready to ſay, This is not all, 
nor is this yet a fault; but that I have been an 


* Adviſer in other matters diſguſtful to the King- 


« dom, and which tend to the overthrow of the Pro- 
< teſtant Religion, and the Liberties of the People. 
* A likely thing indeed, that a Proteſtant Diſſenter, 
* who from fifteen years old, has been at times, a 
« ſufferer in his father's family, in the Univerſity, 
and by the Government, for being ſo, ſhould de- 
* fign the deſtruction of the Proteſtant Religion. This 
is juſt as probable as it is true, that I died a Jeſuit 
ſix years ago in America. Will men ſuffer ſuch 
* ſtuff to paſs upon them? Is any thing more fool- 
* iſh as well as falſe, than that becauſe I am of- 
« ten at Whitehall, therefore I muſt be the Author 
* of every thing that is done there, that does not 
- _ abroad ? But ſuppoſing ſome ſuch things to 
** have been done, pray tell me, if I am bound to o 
poſe any thing, that I am not called to do ? I ne- 
ver was a Member of a Council, Cabinet, or Com- 
mittee, where the affairs of the Kingdom are 
* tranſated. I have had no Office or Truſt, and 
conſequently nothing can be ſaid to be done by 
me, nor for that reaſon could I lie under any teſt 
or obligation to diſcover my opinion of public 
acts of State; and therefore, neither can any ſuch 
acts, nor my ſilence about them, in juſtice, be made 
my crime. Volunteers are blanks and cyphers in 
all Governments. And unleſs calling at White- 
hall once a day upon many occaſions, or my not 
being turned out of nothing (for that no Office is) 
be the evidence of my compliance in diſagreeable 
things, I know not what elſe can with any truth 
be alledged againſt me. However, one thing I 
know, that I have every where moſt religiouſly ob- 
ſerved, and endeavoured in converſation with per- 
ſons of all ranks and opinions, to allay heats, and 
moderate extremities, even in the politics. It is 
below me to be more particular; but I am ſure it 
has been my endeavour, that if we could not all 
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* upon a civil one, the good of England, which is 
the common intereſt of King and People ; that 
he might be great by jultice, and we free 
by obedience, dittinguiſhing rightly on the one 
hand between duty and ſlavery, and on the o- 
ther between liberty and licentiouſneſs. But alas 
I am not without my apprehenſions of the cauſe 
* of this behaviour towards me, and in this I per- 
ceive we agree ; I mean, my conſtant zeal for an 
* impartial Liberty of Conſcience, But if that be it, 
*© the cauſe is too good to be in pain about. TI ever 
** underſtood that to be the natural right of all men; 
and that he that had a religion without it, his re- 
“ ligion was none of his own. For what is not the 
religion of a man's choice, is the religion of him 
that impoſes it; ſo that liberty of conſcience is 
« the firſt ſtep to have a religion. This is no new 
opinion with me: I have writ many Apologies 
« within the laſt twenty years to defend it, and that 
« impartially. Yet I have conſtantly declared, that 
„ bounds ought to be ſet to this freedom; and that 
« morality was the beſt ; and that as often as that 
« was violated, under a pretence of conſcience, it 
« was fit the Civil Power ſhould take place. Nor did 


« I ever once think of promoting any ſort of li- 


* berty of conſcience for any body, which did not 
* preſerve the common Proteſtancy of the Kingdom, 
and the antient Rights of the Government; for 
« to ſay the truth, the one cannot be maintained 
* without the other.“ | 
UI During his receſs, wrote ſeveral pieces.) A Pre- 
face to Robert Barclay's Works, and another to thoſe 
of John Burnyeat, both printed in 1691. Fuſt Mea- 
fures : being an Epiſtle of Peace and Love, to ſuch Profeſ- 
fors of Truth, as are under ras about the Or- 
der practiſed in the Church of Chrift. Printed in 1692. 
A Key, opening the Way to every Capacity, how to diſtin- 
guiſh the Religion profeſſed by the People called Quakers, 
from the Perverfions and Miſrepreſentations of their Adver- 
faries. With a brief Exhortation to all Sorts of People, to 


examine 
Yyy 


meet upon a religious bottom, at leaſt we might 
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the intereſt of the Lord Ranelagh, Lord Somers, and Sir John Trenchard, he was ad- 
mitted to appear before the King and Council, where he repreſented his innocence ſo effectu- 
ally, that he was acquitted. In February 1693-4 his wife Gulielma Maria died. In 
1694 he wrote a Preface to George Fox's Journal [Z], and a Viſitation to the eus [AA]. 
In 1695 he wrote a Defence of his Key againſt a nameleſs Author [BB]. The ſame year 
he preſented to the Houſe of Commons a paper upon occaſion of a bill to excuſe the 
Quakers from ſwearing. March 5, 1695-6, he married Hannah, the Daughter of Mr. 
Thomas Callowhill, and Grand-daughter of Mr. Dennis Holliſter, a Merchant of Briſtol, 
by whom he had four ſons and one daughter. In April 1696, his eldeſt ſon by his former 
wife, named Springett, died at Warminghurſt in Suſſex of a conſumption in the 21ſt 
year of his age. The ſame year he publiſhed his Treatiſe, entitled, Primitive Chriſtianity 
revived in the Faith and Practice of the People called Quakers ; and a piece againſt Mr. 
George Keith, who had left the Quakers, entitled, More Work for George Keith. In 
1697 there being a Bill depending in the Houſe of Lords againſt Blaſphemy, he pre- 
ſented to the Houſe A Caution requiſite in the Conſideration of that Bill, in which he ad- 
viſed, that the word Blaſphemy might be ſo explained, as that no ambiguous interpretation 


might give occaſion to malicious perſons to proſecute under that name whatever they 


ſhould be pleaſed to call ſo. After which the Houſe thought fit to drop the Bill. In 
April 1698 he ſet out from Briſtol, where he then lived, for Ireland [CC]. The next 
Winter reſiding at Briſtol, he in conjunction with Mr. Benj. Coole, wrote a Book, entitled, 
The Truth of God, as held by the People called Quakers, farther cleared fu Miſtakes, &c. 
In Auguſt 1699 himſelf with his wife and family embarked for Penſylvania [ DD}, 
whence he returned to England in December 1701. Upon Queen Anne's Acceſſion to 
the Crown, he was in great favour with her, and often at Court; and for his conveniency 
took lodgings at Kenſington, where he wrote More Fruits of Solitude : being a ſecond Part 
of Reflections and Maxims relating to the Condutt of human Life. After this he removed 
to Knightſbridge, where he reſided for ſome years. About this time A Bill to prevent 
occaſional Conformity being brought into the Houſe of Commons, he wrote a Sheet, en- 
titled, Conſiderations upon the Bill againſt occaſional Conformity, In 1706 he removed 
with his family to a convenient houſe about a mile from Brentford, where he lived ſome 
years. In 1707 he was involved in a Law. ſuit with the Executors of a perſon, who had 
been formerly his Steward; but his cauſe (though many thought him aggrieved) was at- 
tended with ſuch circumſtances, that the Court of Chancery did not think proper to re- 
lieve him; upon which account he was obliged to live in the Old-Baily within the Rules 
of the Fleet ſome part of this and the following year, till the matter in diſpute was ac- 
commodated. In 1710 the air of London not agreeing with his declining conſtitution, 
he took an handſome Seat at Ruſhcomb near Twyford in Buckinghamſhire, where he 
reſided the remainder of his life. In 1712 he was ſeized at diſtant times with three ſeve- 
ral fits, ſuppoſed to be apoplectick, by the laſt of which his underſtanding and memory 
were ſo impaired as to render him incapable of publick action for the future. He died 
July 30, 1718, in the ſeventy fourth year of his age, and was interred Auguſt the gth 
tollowing at Jordans in Buckinghamſhire, where his former - wife and ſeveral of his fa- 
mily had been buried. Dr. Henry More in the ſecond Tome of his Philofophical Works 
(k), obſerves, that our Author in his No Croſs no Crown has treated the ſubject of a fu- 
ture Life and the Immortality of the Soul with a force and ſpirit equal to moſt Writers. 
And in a Letter of his to Mr. Penn, concerning Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, and 
ſome uſages of the Quakers (), he remarks, that he had peruſed ſome of Mr. Penn's 
writings, and met with ſeveral excellent paſſages in them, that are very expreſſive of a vigorous 
Reſentment and Experience of what appertains to Life and Holineſs. Mr. Edmund Elys, 
ſome time Fellow of Baliol College in Oxford, and afterwards a Nonjuror, in a Second 
Letter to the Author of an Anſwer to Mr. Penn's Key, printed in 1697, ſpeaks thus of 

| | Mr. 


examine their Ways and their Hearts, and turn ſpeedily to [CC] Is April 1698, he ſet out from and Oxy where 
the Lord. Printed in 1692. There have been at leaſt Je then lived, for Ireland.) Sometime after his arrival 
twelve editions of this piece. An Eſſay toward the in Ireland, Mr. John Plympton, a Baptiſt, having 
preſent Peace of Europe. Printed twice in 1693. Some publiſhed at Dublin, a paper entitled, 4 Quader no 
Tradts of Solitude, in Reflettions and Maxims relating ts Chriſtian, Mr. Penn publiſhed an Anſwer, entitled, 


the Conduf# of human Life. Printed in 1693. 

[Z] 1694, he wrate 4 Preface to George Fox's 
Journal.] This Preface was afterwards re-printed un- 
der the following title: A brief Account of the Riſe and 
Progreſs of the People called Quakers : in which their 
fundamental Principle, Doctrines, Worſhip, Miniſtry, and 
Diſcipline, are plainly declared, Qc. 


[44] A Vilitation to the Jews.] It was publiſhed 


by way of Appendix to Mr. John Tomkins's Harmo- 
ny of the Old and New Teſtaments. 

[BB] In 1695, he wrote a Defence of his 2 
gainſt a nameleſs Author.) This Defence was publiſhec 
under this title; 4 to a pretended Anſwer, by a 
nameleſs Author, to W. Penn's Key ; in which the Prin- 
ciples of the &,-- called Quakers, are farther explained 
and confirmed. By William Penn. 


The Quaker a Chriſtian ; and a paper, entitled, Goſpel 
Truths held by the People called Quakers, and re-print- 
ed the 8th and gth chapters of his Primitive Chriftia- 
aity revived. Having in a viſit to the Biſhop of Cork, 
preſented him with one of his pieces called Goſpel 
Truths, the Biſhop publiſhed ſome Exceptions to it ; 
which occaſioned Mr. Penn, after his return to Eng- 
land, to reply in A Defence of a Paper, entitled, Goſ- 
: Truths, againft the Exceptions of the Biſhop of Cork's 
eftimony. 

[DD] E Auguft 1699, bimſelf, with his wife and 

family, embarked for 1 While he 0 in 


that country, ſome perſons in England taking advan- 

tage of his ablence, endeavoured to undermine both 

his and other proprietary Governments, under the 

pretence af advancing the prerogative of the Crown; 
| 4 


and 
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(9) A village 

of Campine, fi- 
tuated beyond a 
Fttle river, which 
paſſes through 
Boiſleduc, and 

is called Derſe. 


(1) Teiffier, 
Additions aux 
Eloges tirea de 
Mr. de Thou, 
1. Þ+ 214, 


(2) De Poet, 
ft temporis, lib. 
2 


(J) The Frank- 
ſort edition of 
1625, lays Ar- 
tenius. 


PER 


Mr. Penn: I intreat you to conſider how great a multitude in this Kingdom have pro- 
* yoked the wrath of God by calumniating this Gentleman, clamouring againſt him as 
« if he was a Papiſt, yea a Jeſuit, Is it Popery to aſſert, that The principal Rule of 
« Faith ta 4 fincere Chriſtian is that, which Almighty God has written in the Hearts 

« all Men? This the People called Quaters do affirm, and in this I fully concur — 
« them; and I ſay, for want of a due belief of this, The whole World lieth in Wictedneſi.“ 


and a bill r r to whom on the 15th of . 1501, he made a 
Houſe of Lords. His friends, the Proprietors and ſpeech, declaring 1 he he. — his return ; and the 
Adventurers then in England, immediately repre- next day took ſhipping for England, and arrived there 
ſented the hardſhip of their caſe to the Parliament, about the middle of December. After his return, 
ſoliciting time for his return to anſwer for himſelf; the bill, which through the ſolicitations of his 
and accordingly preſſed his coming over as ſoon as friends had been poſtponed the laſt Seſſions of Parlia- 
poſſible ; with which he ſeeing it neceſſary to com- ment, was wholly laid afide. x it 
ply, ſummoned an Aſſembly to meet at Philadelphia, 


PERAXYLUS. This is the name aſſumed by Arnoldus Arlenius in order to expreſs 
in Greek his country (a). He was a very ſtudious man, a great Grecian, and ſearched 
with incredible pains for old manuſcripts. Thuanus (5) ſpeaks of him under the year 
1561, and declares, that though he could not diſcover the place and day of Arlenius's 
death, he thought he ought to fix at that time. He obſerves that this learned man had 
devoted all his ſtudies to the publick good, and that poſterity would always be indebted to 
him for the edition of Joſephus publiſned by him in Greek from an excellent manuſcript 
of Don Diego de Mendoza, Embaſſador of Charles V. at Venice. He adds, that we. 
find there only the books againſt Appion, and that Arlenius leaving Don Diego, when 
that Nobleman went from Venice, retired to Baſil, and exerciſed his talents there ſome 
years, and made a good uſe of Henry Stephens's labour. It will be neceſſary to fee what 
Mr. Teiſſier ſays [A]. The Tranſlator of Thuanus has rendered that paſſage of him in a 
negligent manner [BJ. I have at laſt diſcovered, that the publick had niliahen for works 
already printed, the hopes which Geſner had given with regard to ſome works of Ar- 
lenius [C). I am ſurpriſed that Swertius and Valerius Andreas knew nothing of Pe- 
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(6) Sub fin, libs 
28, 


raxylus. He was better known in Italy than in the Low Countries. 


he is applauded by Corradus [LE 
In order to ſhew more clear 


See in what manner 


y how much pains he took in ſearching after manuſcripts, 


and promoting of polite learning, I ſhall mention what he did with relation to Plato [Z]. 


[4] What Mr. Teiſſier ſays (1.)) He quoting Gy- 
raldus (2), obſerves that Arlenius wrote fine epigrams 
in Greek and Latin, and that he would have excelled in 
poetry, if he had not applied himſelf to more ſerious fludies. 
He s, without citing any authority, that 
printed works of Arlenius are the following tranſla- 
tions: Dionis Coccæi Romane Hiſtoriz libri duodecim. 
Olympiodori Philoſophi Platonici & Peripatetici Com- 
mentarii ad Ariſlotelis Commentaria. Sermones quidam 
ex Plutarcho de moribus a nemine antehac wverfi. Pluri- 
me Orationes Chryſoſtomi, Theodoreti, & aliorum S. S. 
Patrum antea non wiſe. Lycophronis Alexandram [ive 
Caſſandram, & Iſaaci Txetxis in cam Commentaria edi- 
dit & recognovit. 

[B] The tranſlator of Thuanus, has rendered that paſſage 
of him in a negligent manner.) He has tranſlated p 4 
noldus Arlenius (3,) Arnaud ( Arnold) de Lens. He 
ſays, that this Arnaud was called Praxylus, from a 
name he had aſſumed to himſelf; and that the ma- 
nuſcript he made uſe of for the edition of Joſephus, 
belonged to . Auſtado Mendoſſe (Mendoza). 


1. On what grounds does he pretend, that Arlenius 


and de Lens are the ſame name? 2. Why does he 
omit the reaſon for aſſuming the name Peraxylus, 
which Thuanus had expreſſed ? Trans Dieſam amnem 
qui Sikvam ſeu Boſcum-Ducis alluit wico ignobili natus, 


indegue nomine ingenioſe ab ipſo effetto Peraxylus nuncupa- 


tus. 3. Why does he N Peraxylus into Praxyle ? 

Who does he mean by his Diego Au/iado ? Why 
54 he not ſay Hurtade? My 2 will pleaſe to 
take notice, that I don't charge him with any of 
the errors, which may ariſe from the careleſneſs of 
the Printers, and that I have not ſeen his tranſlation 
any where but in Teiſſier's book. 

CJ] The public had miſlalen for works already print- 
ed, the hopes which Geſner had given, with regard to 
ſome works of Arlenius.] I have conſulted Father Labbe, 
Dr. Cave, and du Pin, in thoſe places where they 
2 us a catalogue of St. Chryſoltom's works ; and 

ere met with the names of a great number of 'Tran- 
ſlators, but could never find Arnoldus Arlenius : nor 
did I meet with it in the Authors who treat of the 


editions and tranſlations of Dion. This almoſt con- 


I might 


vinced me, that Arlenius never printed the tranſla- 
tions mentioned by Teiſſier. Now in ſearching for 
the cauſe of this error, I find that it muſt be thrown 
entirely on Geſner's Epitomizers. He aſſerts in a 
poſitive manner (4), that Arlenius tranſlated ſome 
treatiſes on morality from the Greek of Plutarch, 


which no one, at that time, had tranſlated into La- 80 


tin ; that he alſo tranſlated 22 books of Dion Coccei- 
us's Roman Hiſtory; Olympiodorus's Commenta- 
ries on Ariſtotle's Meteors (5), and ſome Sermons 
and Treatiſes of Chryſoſtom, Iheodoret, &. When 
I go as far back as Geſner, I find that the above- 
mentioned tranſlations had been only expected. Ex- 
pectamus, ſays he (6), ab Arlenio neſtro, fi Deus vitam 
extenderit, quoſdam ex Plutarcho, Ic. i. e. We ex- 
66 ans from Arlenius, if God prolongs his life, 
« ſome pieces from Plutarch, &c.” "The Epitomi- 
zers of Geſner ſay indeed, that Arlenius tranſlated 
thoſe books, but they don't ſay that thoſe tranſlations 
were publiſhed. They only ſay, that he cauſed Ly- 
cophron, with Tzetzes's Commentaries, to be printed 
at Baſil, anno 1545 ; and afterwards Joſephus in 
the ſame city (7), with a preface, but not accompa- 


nied with a tranſlation. 
[D] See in what manner he is applauded by Corra- 
dus.] He writes of him as follows (8). Ita guidem 


(poſtulabantur interpretationes Epiſtolarum Ciceronis) 
ut Arnoldus Arlenius homo edi kane ex Germania ad 
me Regium uſque venerit, & me ſuo, Foannis Opporini, 
Joannis Strathii, Magni Gruberi, aliorumgue doctiſſi- 
morum hominum nomine fit hortatus, eas ut primo quogue 
tempore foras darem, 1. e. So that (the notes on 
« Tully's Epiſtles were deſired) Arnoldus Arlenius, 
*« 2 man of profound erudition, came to me from 
« Germany as far as Reggio, and exhorted me, in 
* his own name, and thoſe of John Opporinus, 
John Strathius, Magnus Gruberus, and other very 
learned men, to publiſh them with all poſſible diſ- 
patch.“ 

E] 1 fhall ſpeal of the great pains he took with 
Plato.) We have ſeen elſewhere (9), that Simon 
Grynꝛeus took pou pains in preparing a better edi- 


tion of the works of this Philoſopher. This edition yn 
- 1M 


18 


(4) Epit. Bibl. 
Geſner 7 7 P · ms 


(5) We muſt 
read ad Ariſtoe 
telis meteora, and 
not ad Ariſtctelis 
commentaria. 


(6) Bibliatbecæ, 
folio, 2 verſa, 


(7) Geſner ſays, 
that Foſepbus 
Was publiſhed in 
1544+ 


(8) In Quaſtura, 


P · 100. Lugd. 
Batav. 1667. 


(9) In the rem. 
10 of the arti- 


on). 
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opperus, Epiſt, 


PER 


I might have complained (c) of the Abridgers of Geſner for not mentioning his edition of 


Polybius [F]. 


is that of Baſil, apud Foannem Valderum 1534. Pe- 
raxylus compared it from beginning to end with ſe- 
veral manuſcripts ; and by that means corrected above 
a thouſand conſiderable errors, which conſiſted either 
of omiſſions, tranſpoſitions, alterations, or ſuperflu- 
ous words. His lucubrations were made uſe of, in 
the edition of Plato's works printed at Baſil, apud 
Henricum Petri, in 1556, folio, under the direction 
of Mark H , who beſtowed great elogiums on 
Peraxylus. Vir ille, ſay he (10), wirtutibus & pre- 
Rlanti doftrina clarus, ArnoLpus ARrLENntus, ad 
eruendos, windicandos, & reflaurandos bonos nutores diis 
ita volentibus, quaſi natus, na#tus .... in alia que- 
dam manuſcripta Platonis exemplaria, conferre cum its 
Vualderianum (cui & Aldinum reſpondebat ) cœpit; i. e. 
« ARNoLpus AuLENIUs, a man renowned for his 
« virtue and excellent erudition, and ſent, as it 
« were, by Providence, to bring forth, and reſtore 
« valuable Authors; having found.. .. in Italy, 
« ſome manuſcript copies of Plato, undertook to col- 
<« late them with Valderus's copy, to which that of 
« Aldus anſwered.” Having pointed out ſome of 
the errors which had been corrected, he adds, that 
he did not do this to leſſen the fame of thoſe who 
had publiſhed the former editions ; but only to give 
the more advantageous idea of the new edition, and 
Peraxylus's merit; Et ut ma hoc ARLEN11 noſtri 
fludium, cura, & diligentia innoteſcat, collaudeturgue, 
quam bonis promovendis literis, inque lucem producendis 
abditis E reconditis authoribus, jam ab annis ali 
multis indefinenter impendit, nullis wel ſumptibus wel 

ribus 2 : pro quo ſane viri hujus indefatigabili fludio 
tota literatorum cohors maximas merito gratias agere, & 
vitam ei lngawvam ab omnis boni largitore Deo precari 
debet ; i. e. And to point out and applaud the 
6 t labour, care and diligence, which Arlenius 
a" Nos beftowed ſucceſſively, for a great many years, 
« for the advancement of uſeful literature, and bring- 
« ing to light Authors that had been hid, 

6 ing neither expence or labour on that occaſion; 
— for" which indefatigable toil, all the learned in ge- 


« neral are bound to give him the greateſt thanks; 
% and to beſeech God, from whom all bleſſings 
« flow, to indulge him a long life.” In fine, he 
ſpeaks of the manuſcripts which Peraxylus had diſco- 
vered, and which would be of uſe, to give a very 
fine edition of the antient Commentators of Plato. 
Idem ille nofler AxLRN Ius, pro ardenti ſuo fludio & a- 
more quo erga bonas literas, earundemgue cultores quaſi 

at, preter ingentem aliorum plane novorum 2 
rum ſarcinam, etiam aliquot Græcorum commentariorum 
in noflrum hunc philoſophum tomos, nobiliores ITaliæ biblio- 
thecas ſcrutando nactus ft, eademque ſocero mes Hen- 
richo Petri tradidit; i. e. The ſame Arlenius, 
from his ardent inclination and love, with which 
* he burns, as it were, for ſound learning, and 
« thoſe who cultivate it, beſides a great multitude 
of other books, quite new, has procured, by 
« ſearching the fineſt libraries in Italy, ſome vo- 
“ lumes of Greek Commentaries made on this Phi- 
* loſopher ; and has put them into the hands of 
« Henry Petri, my father-in-law.” 

* ] His edition of Polybius.) It is that of Baſil, per 
Jobannem Hervagium, 1549, folio. It is greatly pre- 
ferable to the preceding, which was publiſhed at 
Haguenau, in 1530, by John Secerius, under the 
direction of Vincent Obſopæus. The latter contain- 
ed only the five firſt books of Polybius, with Nicholas 
Perrot's Latin tranſlation (11). That of Peraxylus 
contains likewiſe almoſt the ſixth book, and an epi- 
tome (12) of the 12 preceding books, copied from 
the library of Don Diego Hurtado de Mendoza, 
who had procured it from the library of Janus Moſ- 
chus, in the iſland of Corfu (Corcyra) (13). Beſides, 
it is more correct; for Peraxylus compared the Greek 
text of the Haguenau edition with ſeveral manu- 
. and corrected and ſupplied a great many 
paſſages. Hervagius printed the Greek ſeparately, 
and afterwards Perrot's Latin verſion, reviſed by 
Muſculus ; and the Latin tranſlation of the epitome 
— the 12 ſucceeding books, done by the ſame Muſ- 
culus. 


& PERCIVAL, an antient and noble family, originally called to Parliament in Ire- 
land, as Baron Percival, by Writ of Summons the 13th of Edward I. created Baronet 
1660 ; Baron Percival of Burton, and Baron Percival 15th of March 1714-5 ; Viſcount 
Percival of Kanturck, December 1722 ; and Earl of Egmont in July 1733. We ſhall 


give ſome account of this family in Note [A]. 


[A] We fall give ſome account of this family in the 
note.] The name of it is, in all probability, derived 
originally from that of Percie, which flouriſhed ſo 
long under the title of Northumberland, in England. 
It is conjectured, that the laſt ſyllables of this name 
was added to the other, on account of the ſcite of the 
poſſeſſion of a branch of that houſe ; the termina- 
tion wal ſignifying, in old French, a valley. This 
ſuggeſtion ariſes, not only from the agreement of the 
names, but the ſimilitude of the arms of both houſes. 
Thoſe of the family of Percie, antiently here in Eng- 
land, and ſtill in Normandy, being Sable a Chief in- 
dented Or, as thoſe of Percival are Argent a Chief in- 
dented Gules, which were charged with three croſs 
Patees of the firſt, upon the expedition of Sir Richard 
Percival to the Holy War, in the ſame manner as 
the ſame Croſſes were added upon the like occaſions 
to the arms of Berkeley, and many other families. 
Sir Thomas St. George affirms, the family of Perci- 
val to have been eminent in rank in Normandy 200 
years before the Conqueſt ; which carries it up as far 
as the invaſion of that country by Rollo the Dane, 
firſt Duke of that Province. But it is indubitably 
and lineally traced for ſeven centuries, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a deſcent in blood through different chan- 
nels, of the earlieſt and greateſt families of the old 
Nobility, from moſt of the Sovereign Houſes ſub- 
ſiting now in Europe, deriving itſelf in this man- 
ner no leſs than ſeven times from Gundred and Adel. 
heid, two daughters of William the Conqueror, twice 
from King Wo T. the only ſon of that Prince, 
who left legitimate iſſue, and thrice from Joan of 


The Arms of the Earl of Egmont are 
quarterly; 


Acres, daughter to King Edward I. It may boaſt 
alſo of a reiterated deſcent from Henry I. King of 
France, grandſon of Hugh Capet, Founder of the 
line now reigning in that Kingdom, and through 
theſe from the Imperial Houſe of Charlemagne, from 
Eva, daughter of Mac Morough, King of Leinſter in 
Ireland, from Leoline, Prince of Wales, and from 
Malcolm Canmore, King of Scotland, by his wife 
Margaret, the ſiſter of Edgar Athelin, ſole heireſs of 
the Saxon line in England. 'This great deſcent is 
fully proved by the moſt authentic and inconteſtable 
authorities; but the only branch, that now remains 
of this family, is that of the Earl of Egmont, the 
elder and principal Houſes being long ſince extin- 
guiſhed (1). It appears evidently from record, that 
there were two families (2), which came into Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror in 1066, to whom 
the name of Percival was common. One of theſe 
continued Jong ; of very great conſideration among 
the Barons of the early times, under the title of So- 
mery; and the other has flouriſhed ſtill more, and 
continued longer under the different names of Per- 
cival and Lovell; from whom deſcended the Earls 
of Yvery in Normandy, the Barons Lovell of Caſtle- 
Kary in the County of Somerfet ; the Barons Lovell 
of Tichmarſh and Minſter-Lovell, afterwards ad- 


vanced to the higher honour of a Viſcount by Ri- 


chard III. the Baron Morley, a younger brother of 
the Houſe of 'Tichmarſh, ſo honoured by his marri- 
age with the Heireſs of Morley in the Reign of 

enry VII. the Percival. Barons of Ireland in the 
Reigns of Edward I. and II. the 


4 ; 


preſent family of 
the 


(11) It was not 
over againſt, but 
apart, at the 
end of the book. 


(12) They are 
rather extracts 
than an epitome, 


(13) See the de- 
dication of Ar- 
noldus Peraxylug 
Arlenius, (in this 
order he ranks 
his names there) 
to Diego Hurta - 
do de Mendoza, 
prefixed to his 
edition of Poly« 
bins. 


(1) A brief ac- 
count of the fa- 
mily of PERCI- 
VAL. commu- 
nicated by the 
Right Honour- 
able John Lord 
Viſcount Percl- 
val. 


(2) Battle Ab- 
bey-Roll, in 
Hollenſhrad - 


Brief Ac- 
de, f. 


4) Script. Norm, 
2 Du Cheſne, 
Feoda Norm. 


PER 


quarterly; 1ſt and 4th Percival Argent, on a Chief indented Gules, 3 Croſs Patees of 


the rſt being the Arms aſſumed by Sir Richard Percival in the Holy War; ad and 3d 
antient Percival and Lovel Or, crueile of Croſs Croſlets, a Lyon rampant Azure, being 


the Earls of Egmont; and all the other houſes of 
any note now exiſting of the ſame name in theſe 
Kingdoms (3). 

The firſt anceſtor of this family, concerning whom 
we have any poſitive teſtimony, was Robert Lord of 
Breherval in Normandy, who lived before the Con- 
queſt, and held the Caſtle of Yvery in that Dutchy 
by the ſervice of three Knight's fees (4), of William 
de Bellmonte, Earl of Breteuil, Pacy, Conſtantin, 
and Yvery. This Robert left three ſons, Aſcelin, 
Gouel, and Wilkam. Aſcelin the eldeſt ſucceeded 
his father, and is ſometimes called Aſcelin Gouel, and 
Gouel de Perchewal. He came over in the army of 
the Conqueror, an Officer of great Rank, being re- 
warded with many large Manors in England, parti- 
cularly thoſe of Caſtle-Kary, Weſton Gordein, Stawell, 
Sc. in the County of Somerſet. He married Ja- 
bella, natural daughter of the Earl of Breteuil, who, 
in default of legitimate iſſue, became Heireſs in part 
of her father; and Aſcelin Gouel. de Percheval was 
eſtabliſhed in the Earldom of Yvery .by Henry I. 
King of England, in the year 1119, ſoon after 
which he died. From his marriage with Iſabella the 
24th deſcent, and in the direct male is John the pre- 
ſent Earl of Egmont. Aſcelin left ſeven ſons, and 
a daughter married to Radulfus Rufus; but as to 
the ſons, we have recovered only the names of three, 
Robert, William, and Roger. Robert dying without 
iſſue was ſucceeded by his brother William, who mar- 
ried Elizabeth ſiſter to Waleran Earl of Mellent in 
Normandy, and to the Earl of Leiceſter in England ; 
by whom he had five ſons, Wakran, Rahph, Henry, 
William, and Richard. Waleran died without iſſue. 
From Rahh deſcended the Barons of Caltle-Kary ; as 
the Barons of Tichmarſh and Minſter- Lovell did from 
Wilkam. Richard, the fourth ſon, retaining the 
name of Percival, delivered it down to his deſcen- 
dants. He went a Commander to the Holy War in 
1190 with King Richard I. and left three ſons, Ro- 
bert, Richard, and Hamelin. Robert dying without 
iſſue was ſucceeded by his younger brother Sir Ri- 
chard Percival, ſecond of that name, who was a 
Knight with his Father in the Holy War, and left 
three ſons, Robert, Hugh, and John. Robert the 
eldeſt going over to Ireland in 1265, became a Baron 


of that Kingdom; but that title was oy” gens in 
u 


his grandſon Thomas, who died without iſſue. Hugh, 
the ſecond ſon of Sir Richard Percival, dying with- 
out iſſue, was ſucceeded by his ' youngeſt brother 
Jobn; who left three ſons, Fobn, Roger, and Aſce- 
lin. Sir Roger the eldeſt married Joan de Breteſche, 
Daughter of Sir John de Breteſche, deſcended from 
the antient Counts of Guiſnes in Flanders, from whom 
likewiſe ſprung the Veres, Earls of Oxford in Eng- 
land, and the Dukes of Bournonville in France. Sir 
Roger Percival, dying about the year 1297, left two 
ſons, Fohn and Richard, who was a Prieſt. Sir John, 
ſecond of that name, left two ſons, John and Malter; 
the elder of whom dying without iſſue was ſucceeded 
by his brother. Sir Valter dying in 1348 left two ſons, 
John and Rah; the latter of whom ſucceeded his 
elder brother in the eſtate, and dying in 1384 left 
two ſons, Rach and Fohn. Rahh (the ſecond of that 
name) dying about the year 1412 left two ſons, Ri- 
chard and Walter. Richard the third of that name 
dying about the middle of the reign of Henry VI. 
left two ſons, Raſh and Thomas, Ralph (the third 
of that name) dying April the 8th 1477, left three 
ſons, Richard, Fohn, and Rahph, and a Daughter 
Joan. Ralph his third ſon left a ſon Thomas, who 
was ſucceeded by his ſon Dawid, who dying in 1534, 
left a daughter named Blaſſe, and three ſons, James, 
George, and Thomas. Fames the eldeſt dying without 
iſſue, was ſucceeded by his next brother George, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of Edward Bamfyld, 
Eſq; by whom he had a daughter and three ſons, 
Richard Bamfyld, and Thomas, of whom the two 
youngeſt died without iſſue. Richard the eldeſt hav- 


ing been guilty of many extravagancies, and married 


contrary to the approbation of his father, and being 
Vol. VIII. 


the 


abandoned by him, travelled into Spain, where he 
ſtaid ſeveral years, and acquired a thorough know- 
ledge of the Spaniſh tongue. Returning home he 
found his father ſtill in the ſame reſolution, and ab- 
ſolutely determined not in the leaſt to contribute to 
his ſupport. This obliged him to apply to the Lord 
Burghley, who took him into his own houſe, where 
he employed him in the moſt ſecret tranſactions of 
State, Not long after, in 1586, the Spaniards mak- 
ing vaſt preparations for that great Armada, with 
which they two years afterwards invaded England, the 
world being ignorant upon what quarter the ſtorm 
would fall ; a pacquet of letters in cypher was thrown 
overboard by a Spaniſh veſſel, and recovered by an 
Engliſh ſhip, which gave her chace. The letters 
were brought to the Lord Burghley, and laid by him 
before the Queen and Council, and no one there be- 
ing able to decypher them, this Lord Burghley re- 
commended Richard Percival, as the only proper per- 
ſon he knew, both on account of his fidelity, which 
he had experienced, and his knowledge of the Spa- 
niſh tongue, which he had learned abroad. To which 
the Queen agreeing, he was immediately ſent for, 
and the pacquet put into his hands by the Queen her- 
ſelf. The next morning he returned it to the Coun- 
cil, and preſented the letters decyphered and fairly 
tranſcribed in Latin, Spaniſh, and Engliſh. This 
was the firit certain intelligence of the real inten- 
tion of the Spaniards, which was afterwards more 
fully explained by a letter written to the Pope by the 
King of Spain, of which Sir Francis Walſingham 
obtained a copy out of the Pope's cloſet, by means of 
a Prieſt his Spy. The importance of this diicovery 
was ſuch, and the expedition of the perſon employed 
in it ſo grateful to the Queen, that ſhe inſtantly or- 
dered him a penſion of 800 Marks a year, which he 
enjoyed all his life after, and ſoon rewarded him far- 
ther with a place in the Duchy-Court of Lancaſter, 
worth 400 J. per ann. more. Sir Robert Cecil, ſe- 
cond ſon to the Lord Burghley, afterwards Earl of 
Saliſbury, being made Maſter of the Court of Wards, 
he was appointed by him Secretary of that Court, a 
place worth above 2000 J. per. ann. After which he 
was made Remembrancer of the ſame, and one of 
the Commiſſioners for executing the office of Re- 
ceiver General; beſides which he obtained a great 
number of grants of wardſhips and leaſes of eitates 
in ward to a great value. At this time his father ob- 
ſerving the great advancement of his fortunes, took 
him 1nto his favour again; and dying ſoon after 
left him his eſtate. Upon the death ot the Earl of 
Saliſbury in 1612, he loſt all his employments ; but 
upon the ſettlement of the Court of Wards in Ireland 
ſoon after, he was made Regiſter of that Court, and 
ſettled in that Kingdom. He died September 4, 
1620, in the 69th year of his age, and by his ſecond 
wite Alice, Daughter of John Sherman, Eſq; left 
two Sons, Walter and Philip. Walter dying without 
iſſue in 1624, was ſucceeded by his brother Philip. 
This Sir Philip was Regiſter of the Court of Wards 
in Ireland, Chief Prothonotary of the Common Pleas, 
Keeper of the Records, Clerk of the Crown, Eſ- 
cheator of Munſter, Cuſtomer of Dublin, and Ge- 
neral Feodary of Ireland. He held alſo ſeveral o- 
ther employments of great profit, and grants of 
Wardſhips to an immenſe value; beſides which in 
the year 1641, when the Rebellion broke out in Ire- 
land, he was poſſeſſed of an eſtate in land of 62000 
acres, the Rent-Roll of which was 4000 J. per. ann. 
excluſive of his eſtate in England, which ſtill was con- 
ſiderable. Going over to England in 1642, he was 
appointed by the Parliament Commiſſary General of 
the Army; and upon his return into that Kingdom, 
Commi General of the Victuals, and Provider 
General of the Horſe, having alſo a Command in 
the Army at the ſame time conferred upon him. He 
was a Member of the Long Parliament for the Bo- 
rough of Newport in Cornwall; and died November 
10, 1647, in the 48th year of his age. He married 


Catharine, Grand-daughter to Sit William Uſher, 


Knight, 
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(a) See rem. [A]. 


{1) Rod. de Ar- 
riaga, Diſputat. 
2. Phyfica, lect- 


(2) Ibid. P- 218. 


menta non urgent 
Gomefium, malto 
aliter opinantem 
de entibus natu- 
ralibus quam iſ 
Authores cenſaant. 
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the Arms of Aſcelin Gouel de Percival, Earl of Yvery in Normandy, and of the Ba- 
rons Lovel of Kary in the County of Somerſet, the elder Branch of this Family. 


Knight, by whom he had four ſons, John, Arthur, 
George, and Richard, of whom Arthur and Richard 
died young; and four daughters. The eldeſt ſon 
Sir 2 went over with flenry Cromwell to Ire- 
land, where he recovered his eſtate; and was per- 
fectly well acquainted with the intereſt of that King- 
dom, and very ſerviceable to the Proteſtant intereſt 
in time of Oliver Cromwell. At the Reſtoration he 
was ſworn of the Privy Council of Ireland, and cre- 
ated a Baronet, and in 1662 choſen Knight of the 
Shire for the county of Cork; and the whole buſi- 
neſs of the Act of Settlement in Ireland, under which 
all the eſtates of that Kingdom are now held, was in 
a manner committed to him and the Lord Broghill, 
afterwards Earl of Orrery. May 26, 1664, he was 
appointed one of the Council of Trade; and in 1665 
created by Act of Parliament Regiſter of the Court 
of Claims. He died November 1, 1665, in the 
36th year of his age, and left iſſue by his wife Ca- 
tharine, ſiſter of Sir Robert Southwell in the County 
of Glouceſter, Knight, four ſons, Philip, Robert, 
John, and Charles, and two Daughters, Catharine 
married to Sir William Moor in the County of Cork, 
Bart. and Helena to Daniel Deering, Eſq; ſon to Sir 
Edio. Deering of Surrenden in Kent, Bart. Of the 
ſons Charles the youngeſt died an infant; Robert the 
ſecond was murdered young; Philip the eldeſt ſuc- 
ceeded his father ; but dying Sept. the 11th, 1680, 
without iſſue, was ſucceeded by his brother Sir 7ohn 
Percival,” who died April the 29th, 1686, in the 26th 
year of his age. He married Catharine, daughter of 
Sir Edward Peering, of Surrenden in Kent, Bart. 
by whom he had three ſons, Edward, John, and 
Philip; and two daughters, Elizabeth and Mary, both 
of whom died infants. Of the ſons, Sir Edward, 
the eldeſt, though but fix years, was treated with 
great rigour by the Popiſh faction in Ireland; for at 
the revolution in 1688, notwithſtanding his youth, and 
the impoſſibility of his having done any thing to 


incur the juſt diſpleaſure of any Government, he was 
outlawed, and his eltate (as far as it could be forfeit- 
ed, being ſettled upon his other brother) confiſcated 
during his life to the Crown. But he recovered it 
upon the acceſſion of King William and Queen Ma- 
ry, having ſuffered above 40000 J. by that revolu- 
tion. He dying November the gth, 1691, was ſuc- 
ceeded by his next brother John, now Earl of Eg- 
mont, who in the reign of Queen Anne, was twice 
Knight of the ſhire for the county of Cork in Ireland, 
and one of the Members of the Privy Council ; in 
which poſt he was continued by King George I. who 
upon his acceſſion to the throne, in 1714, created 
him Baron Percival of Burton, in the county of Cork ; 
and in 1727, Viſcount Percival, of Kanturk, in the 
ſame county. Upon the acceſſion of King George II. 
he was ſtill continued a Member of the Privy Council; 
and being a Member of Parliament for the Borough of 
Harwich in Eſſex, was appointed Recorder of the 
ſame Borough. In 1733, he was created Earl of Eg- 
mont, an old ſeat of this family, in the county of 
'ork. He married Catharine, ſiſter to Sir Philip 
Parker, of Arwarton, in the county of Suffolk, Bart. 
by whom he had three ſons and four daughters, John, 
Philip, and George, and Catharine, Mary, Mary and 
Helena; of whom John the eldeſt, and Catharine and 
Helena, are now living; the reſt died infants. Of 
the daughters, the Lady Catharine married Thomas 
Hanmer, of Fenns, in the county of Flint, heir to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, Bart. but he dying without iſſue, 
April the 1ſt, 1737, ſhe is now a widow. The 
Lady Helena is yet unmarried. John, now Lord 
Viſcqunt Percival, the only ſurviving ſon, is Metn- 
ber of Parliament for the Borough of Dingle in 
Ireland ; and upon the 15th of February, 1737, 
married the Lady Catharine Cecil, ſecond daughter 
of James, late Earl of Saliſbury, by whom he has one 
ſon, named John James, from his two godfathers, 
the Earls of Egmont and Saliſbury. 


PEREIRA (GOMEZIUS), a Spaniſh Phyſician, lived in the 16th Century, He 
valued himſelf upon a ſpirit of contradiction, for he affected to attack the beſt eſtabliſhed 


Doctrines, and maintain Paradoxes. 


He was highly delighted with the liberty of Philoſo- 
phizing; he made a full uſe of it, and even carried it to an extreme. 


The Materia prima, 


with which Ariſtotle's followers made ſo much noiſe, was one of the monſters which he 
propoſed to deſtroy [A]. What he ſubſtituted in the room of this matter was not at all 
better than what he baniſhed (a). He treated Galen very ſeverely with regard to the 
Doctrine of Fevers. But what was moſt aſtoniſhing in his Paradoxes was, that he taught 


that beaſts are machines, and rejected the ſenſitive Soul aſcribed to them. 


[A] The materia prima . . , avas one of the monſters 
he propoſed to dgſtroy.] Arriaga, one of the moſt ſubtle 
Schoolmen of the 17th century, informs us of the 
objections that were made to our Pereira on that ſub- 
jet, and the weakneſs of ſome of his objections. 
Recentiores nonnulli referunt quendam Gomeſium Pereiram 
in ſua Antoniana Margarita, negantem omnino materi- 
am primam : contra quem plura congerunt argumenta, 
que oportet examinare, ne rem certam incertis ſuadea- 
mms rationibus (1). . . Hæc argumenta non urgent Go- 
meſium (2) ; i.e, © It is affirmed by ſome Moderns, 
that Gomez Pereira, in his Antoniana Margarita, 
* quite denies the materia prima: a great number of 
arguments are 1 againſt him, which it will 
« be neceſſary for us to examine, leſt we ſhould 
ground a certainty upon uncertain reaſons or ar- 
* guments. . . . But Gomez is no ways perplexed 
„with thoſe reaſons.” It was objected to him, a- 
mong other particulars, that if his doctrine was true, 
it would not be lawful to venerate the bones or re- 
licks of Saints; for, after their death, there would 
not remain any matter which had belonged to them. 
This is one of the five objections, which he might 
have reſolved very eaſily, if Arriaga may be credi- 
ted, who obſerved that this Philoſopher's doctrine or 
opinion was not underſtood (3). Hence he thinks it in- 
cumbent on him, to give a faithful account of it, and 
he afterwards oppoſes it with ſome other arguments. 
Pereira, fays he, was not ſo wrong-headed, as to aſ- 
ſert that forms are not received in a ſubject, and 


fere omnibus argumentis in oppoſitum. 
dit hic Author a vera & recepta ſententia, quod illud (4) Rod. de Ar- 
riaga, Diſputat. 
2. Phyſica, ſect 


The Reader 
may 


that man was compoſed only of a ſoul. He only 
ſaid, that the ſubjet, to which ſouls and other 
ſubſtantial forms are united, is compoſed of the 
four elements, and not a materia prima; and he 
aſcribed the ſame ſimplicity to the elements, 
which 1s aſcribed to the materia prima in the ſchool 
of Ariſtotle. Fatetur hic Author libentiſſimè, in ho- 
mine ( idem eft de aliis mixtis) ultra formam ſub- 
ftantialem dari aliquod fubjeftum recipiens illam formam : 
neque enim tam amens erat hic Author, ut in homine & 
animantibus nihil aliud præter animam agnoſceret, & 
poſi mortem illius nihil remanere doceret quod effet venera- 
tione dignum in Santtis, & in quo manerent plura acci- 
dentia, que 2 fuerant in homine vivo, putaretque ca- 
davera nihil efſe reale, ſed apparens & deludens ſenſus 
noftros, vel ſaltem nihil illrum antea fuiſſe, quo ſatisfacit 
Verum in hoc rece- 


commune ſubjetum non dicit efſe materiam primam, ſed 
ex quatuor elementis units, inter 8 putat 
coaleſcere. Elementa autem ipſa omnino a 


en, famplicia, 


ficut nos materiam primam wel formam ſubſtantialem dici- (5) Reponde 
According to Arriaga, Gome/ius falſun 


mus goon fimplicem (4). 
the third of the five objections was pretty ſtron 


againſt this doctrine of Pereira; for it proved, that 


one of the elements produced from another was a 
thing made naturally out of nothing. Pereira was 


not much perplexed with this; he aſſerting, that fa patebit, Idewy 
fome creatures have the power of creating, which ibid. 
opinion of his Arriaga approved (5). 


3 [B] The 


(6) Nicol. An- 
tonius, Biblotb. 
Scriptor. Hiſpa- 
na, Tom: 1. 


p. 414 


Adverſus 
2. — A- 
mnymus Hiſpa- 
num opuſculum 
ita nuncupatum, 
Endecalogo con- 
tra Antoniana 
Margarita, Me- 
dinæ Campi 
1556. 8. Id. ib. 


(3) Lindenius re- 
novatur, p. 328. 


(g) Methymne 
Duellt, Ibid. 


(10) Konig, Bi- 
blith, vetus & 
ra, p. 6 19. 
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may ſee all theſe particulars in a book entitled by him Antoniana Margarita [BJ. It is 
pretended that Mr. Des Cartes ſtole from him the paradox concerning the ſoul of brutes, 
and that Pereira was not the inventor of it. It is proper to ſee what is found on this lubject 
in the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres [C]; and I muſt not omit taking notice, 


[B] The book entitled by him, Antoniana Margarita. ] 
He alludes, in this title, to his father's and mother's 
name. Don Nicholas Antonio ſpeaks as follows of 
the work in queſtion. Antoniana Margarita, opus Phy- 
ficis, Medicis, ac * utile & neceſſarium, Medinæ 
Campi 15 54, folio. Francafurti deinde 1610. . . Item, 
nova veteriſfue Medicine experimentis & evidentibus 
rationibus comprobatee primam partem, five Antonianæ 
Margarite ſecundam, que quidem Medica eft poſt w 
illam Phihſaphicam. Hzc ſcilicet pars de Febribus 
tractat, cujus febris eſſentiam, cauſas, & ſpecies eſſe 
uſque in hæc tempora =» dilucide (uti Author ip- 
ſe ait) demonſtrat, Galenumque nom dolo ſed ignorantia 
ercæcatum potiſſimum ſuis de hac re ſcriptis medicts po- 
fleris impoſuiſſe evidenter docet (6) ; 1. e. Antoniana 
« Margarita, a work uſeful and neceſſary to Natura- 
liſts, Phyſicians and Divines, was printed at Medi- 
na del Campo, anno 1554, in folio, and after- 
wards at Frankfort, anno 1610. . . . Likewiſe 
the firſt part of Phyſic antient and modern, proved 
« by experiments and manifeſt arguments, or the 
« ſecond part of Antoniana Margarita, which in- 
« deed relates to Phyſic, as the firſt does to Philoſo- 
« phy. For this part treats of fevers, whoſe nature, 
« cauſes and kinds he evidently ſhews, (as this Author 
« himſelf ſays) to have been quite unknown hitherto ; 
« and ſhews plainly, that Galen impoſed, not through 
« fraud, but ignorance, on poſterity, in his com- 
* poſitions on this ſubject.“ An anonymous Author 
wrote againſt him, in Spaniſh, anno 1556 (7). The 
Antoniana Margarita is grown a very ſcarce book. 
It was in Mr. Briot's library, which was ſold at Paris 
in 1679, where Mr. Faure bought it for two Louis 
d'ors, who ſhewing it me, ſaid, that he did not 
think he ſhould have purchaſed it ſo cheap. I be- 
lieve that this book, and Mr. Faure's whole library, 
is now in the Archbiſhop of Rheims's library. 

I find in the Bibliotheque of Writers who were 
Phyſicians (8), that our Pereira's name wzs George Go- 
mem; and that his Antoniana Margarita, in qua am- 
nium pene morborum diſcurſus proponuntur, (in which 
moſt diſeaſes are treated of) was printed at Medi- 
na (9), by Anthony Graſbeet, anno 1554 and 1587 ; 
and that he publiſhed, in the ſame city, anno 1558, 
another folio work, entitled, Nova weraque Medicina 
Chriſtiana ratione comprobata. Konig has publiſhed 
ſome conſiderable errors concerning this Author. 
Bruta, ſays he (10), ſenſu prædita efſe opere operoſo 
& 30 annis elaborato, cui titulus Antoniana Margarita, 
oftendere conatus eft ; i. e. He endeavoured to prove, 
« in a book entitled Antoniana Margarita, the 
« compoſing of which coſt him 30 years of pro- 
„ digious pains, that brutes have ſenſitive ſouls.” 

Every one that peruſes this, will not gueſs that the 
particle non (not) was omitted after prædita (endued) ; 
and thoſe who do not perceive this, will look upon 
it as a riddle, or laugh at it. Such might look upon 
Pereira as the moſt crazy wretch living, fince he 
was ſo filly as to torment himſelf for thirty years to- 
gether, to prove that brutes have a ſenſitive ſoul. 
Thoſe who gueſs the omiſſion, will not avoid falling 
into error, but will be apt to believe, that the only 
deſign or aim of this Spaniſh Phyfician, in this work 
of thirty years, was to prove that brutes have no 
ſenſation : but this is only a ſmall part of the work 
in queſtion. Ex eo, continues Konig, omnia Carteſi- 
um hauſiſe que de brutorum anima cummentatus eft, O- 
laus Borrichius in Epiſtola quadam aff. i. . Olaus 
«© Borrichius aſſerts, in a certain letter, that Des 
«© Cartes copied from that work, all he writ relating 
„ to the ſouls of brutes.” This alſo is a falſity. 
We ſhall ſoon ſee that Des Cartes did not believe 
brutes had ſouls, before he ever heard that there was 
ſuch a man as Pereira. At leaſt it is certain, that 
our Spaniard's work could ſuggeſt only this thought, 
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in general, to Des Cartes, of rejecting a belief with 


ard to the ſenſation of brutes. Every thing be- 
lides is peculiar to the French Philoſopher, and 
does not reſult either from the hypotheſes. or expli- 
cations of Pereira, Nicholas Antonio has not ſpoke 


that 


of the anſwer to the objections of Palacios, publiſhed 
by Pereira in 1555. 

[C] What is found on this ſubject, in the Nouvelles 
de la republique des Lettres.] * The moſt cunning 
* perſons would have laid a wager, that no man 
could ever have been ſo ſtupid as to maintain 

the contrary (11). And yet there was one in the 
laſt century, who dared to maintain this paradox, 
in a country where no one could poſſibly have ſuſ- 
pected that ſo new a doctrine would have taken 
birth. The Reader will ſoon know my meaning, 
if I only add, that it was a Spaniſh Phyſician who 
publiſhed this doctrine at Medina del Campo, in 
1554, in a work, the compoſing of which took: 
him up thirty years, and which he entitled Au- 
toniana Margarita, in honour of the names of his 
father and mother. Who could ever have thought 
that Spain, where the freedom of the mind is leſs 
tolerated, than that of the body in Turky, ſhould 
give birth to a Philoſopher, who would be ſo raſh 
as to advance, that animals have no ſenſation ? 
This is fo extraordinary a circumſtance, that it 
juſtly deſerved to be mentioned in this place ; and 
it would not be juſt to omit the name of this able 
man, who firſt advanced (at leaſt that we know of 
this unheard of paradox. His name was Gomez Pe- 
reira, and he lived in the laſt century, and not in 
the twelfth, as was ſaid by Abbat de Gerard, a 
Doctor of Divinity, in his Conferences on the Philo- 
* ſophy of Courtiers. This Gomez Pereira was ſtrong- 
* ly attacked by Michael de Palactes, a Divine of Sa- 
lamanca ; and anſwered him as vigorouſly, with- 
out once receding from what he had advanced, 
that brutes are mere machines. However, he had 
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People did not honour him fo far as to dread him; 


ſo that he was ſcarce more known to our age, 
than if he had never been born; and it is very 
probable that Des Cartes, who did not read much, 
had never heard of him. Some nevertheleſs 
think, that he borrowed from this Spaniſh Phyfi- 
cian, the opinion he entertained, with regard to 
brutes; for, by ſuch an aflertion, they think to 
deprive him of the glory of the invention, which 
is ſo much conqueit gained over him (12). Some 
time after, there was publiſhed in the abovemention- 
ed Nouvelles de la Republique, c. an extract of a let- 
ter, which the Author had received from Paris; and 
which contained, among other particulars, the fol- 
lowing words: I is not true, as you afſert, in page 
23, that the opinion of Des Cartes, with regard to the 
ſoul of brutes, was flarted but in this age; for there 
ere diſputes of this antiently, as appears from the fol- 
lowing paſſage of St. Auſtin, de quantitate anime, 
chap. 30. Quod autem tibi viſum eſt non eſſe ani- 
mam in corpore viventis animantis, quamquam vi- 
deatur abfurdum, non tamen doctiſſimi homines qui- 
bus id placuit DEFUERUNT, neque nunc arbitror DE- 
ESSE (13); i. e. With regard to your opinion, 
that the body of a living brute is not informed 
with a ſoul; though it may be. thought abſurd, 
nevertheleſs, ſome very learned men have been of 
that opinion, and, I believe, there are ſome at 
this time.” The Author received another letter, 
which informed him that this opinion of Des Cartes 
was much older than St. Auſtin. This letter was 
writ by Mr. du Rondel, and the extract from 
it was publiſhed in the Nowvelles, Ic. for October 
1684. I will copy it here; and, for my Readers 
ſatisfaction, will tet down in the margin, the books 
in which the authorities quoted may be found (14). 
« Tt was not only in St. Auſtin's time, that men 
« doubted with regard to the fouls of brutes ; but 
« alſo under the Cæſars, that is above three hundred 
«« years before that Father of the Church was born. 
The Stoicks uſed to ſpeak of nothing elſe, ſo far 
eas to aſſert in their ſchools, that there is only a re- 
« ſemblance between our actions and thoſe of brutes ; 
and that there is a nature in men and brutes which 
« difter abſolutely one from the other. My Reader 
| « muſt 


«c 


no followers, ſo that his doctrine died with him. 
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(12) 1. e. That 
beaſts have mo 
ſenſation. 


(12) Nep. dela 
Repabl. des Let- 
tres, tor March 
1684, article 2, 
p. 20 & ſeg. 
Furetier, in all 
probability, had 
copied from 
hence, all that 
we find in page 
27, of the Fu- 
retieriana, Bruſ- 
ſels edit. Read 
there, Antoni- 
ana for Antoni- 
mas ; 


13) Nouv. de la 
publ. des Lei- 
tres, for Auguſt 
1684, article 1, 


p- 555, 556. 


(14) Ibid. fur 
October 1684, 
article 11, p. 


272 


(15) Seneca, lib. 
1. de Ira, cap. 3. 


(16) Idem, de 
Benef. lib. 2. cap. 
19. 


(17) Idem, de 
Ira, lib. 1. cap. 
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(18) Plut. de 
Placit. Philsf, 
lib. 5. cap. 19. 
P- M+ 909+ 


; (10) Neuv. de la 
Kepubl. des Let- 
tres, for April 


1685, p. 445» 


(20) Mr. du 
Rondel, in a lit- 
tle piece with 
which he was 
pleaſed to favour 
me in March 
1696. 1 added the 
marginal quota - 
tions. 
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that a falſity is affirmed there with regard to the date of this opinion of Mr. Des 


« muſt not ſuppoſe that they ſaid this only of certain 
« actions, of which we have little or no ſenſation, 
« ſuch as digeſtion, ſanguification, conception, Ec. 
but they alſo underſtood it of the ſtrongeſt, the 
« moſt vehement, and the moſt ſenſible paſſions. A 
Lion, according to them, was not angry, 1 
ehe tore to pieces whatever came in his way in the 
« amphitheatre. Theſe ſaid that his blood ferment- 
« ed and boiled in him, it being inflamed, un- 
« luckily or otherwiſe, by certain objects which 
« were repugnant to the nature of that animal. In- 
«« petus * feræ, rabiem, feritatem, incurſum ; iram 
% quidem non magts quam luxuriam (15). i. e. Savage 
« beaſts have violence, rage, fierceneſs, and wall 
« attack ; but then he cannot ſay that 7 are more 
« ſuſceptible of anger than of luxury. If you aſk 
« the cauſe of this; it is, Sir, becauſe a Lion whom 
« Seneca ſaw, happened to fave the life of a crimi- 
nal, without pretending that he ſhould be obliged 
« to him for it, nor from any propenſion to do a 
good action: Quia nec voluit facere, nec bene faci- 
«© endi animo fecit (16). Beſides, if brutes had been 
« ſuſceptible of anger, they alſo would have been 
« ſuſceptible of forgiveneſs. Now as clemency is an 
« effect of reaſon, and as brutes are uninformed 
« with it, theſe Stoicks concluded that brutes are not 
« ſuſceptible of anger nor of any other paſſion. 
„ Jraſci non magis ſciunt quam ignoſcere 3 & quanrvis 
« rationi inimica fit ira, nuſquam tamen naſcitur, nift 
« ubi rationi locus eft. Tota ferarum ut extra, ita in- 
« tra, forma humane diſſimilis eft (17). i. e. They are 
« as incapable of being angry as of pardoning z 
« and though anger be an enemy, or repugnant to 
&« reaſon, yet it is never found but where there is 
« room for reaſon. The whole exterior as well as 
« interior of brutes is unlike the human form. But, 
« Sir, a Cynick ſaid this above three hundred years 
« before the Stoicks of Rome. He believed and 
« taught in expreſs words, that brutes are not endued 
„ with ſenſation nor knowledge. Is it not pity 
« that Pereira did not know all this ? He would 
« have made great uſe of it againſt thoſe, who ac- 
« caſed him of publiſhing a ſtrange novelty, and 
„ would have laughed at the great erudition of his 
* antagoniits. Here follow the words of the Cy- 
« nic in queſtion : d & v5, he ſpeaks of brutes, 28 
« ul kran, 7% 0 MOAT) Tig by e Ne 
4 lc o- S fer dν , (18), That they cannot 
« be ſuſceptible of knowledge or ſenſation, becauſe of the 
« orefſneſs of their conflituttor, and their too great abun- 
* dance of moiſture. But I do not pens to warrant 
« this reaſoning of Diogenes.” In the Nouvelles de 
la Republique for April 1685, is a recantation of the 
firſt extract. Peruſe what follows. The perſon who 
had obſerved to us, that St. Auſtin declares that, in his 
time it «was afſerted that brutes have no ſouls, has latehy 
ewrote to us, that having conſulted the 3oth book De 
Quantitate Anime, where he was told this was ſaid, 
he found nothing in it that bears the leaft relation to 
Gomez Pereyra. So that my obſervation is true flill, in 
this reſpect, viz. that no one, before Gomez Pereyra, 
had taught that brutes are machines. All that remains 
#vould be to enquire, whether the paſſages of Mr. du 
Rond:1, quoted in the Nouvelles de la Republique des 
Lettres for October, prove what he pretends (19). Theſe 
latter expreſſions obliged Mr. du Rondel to collect 
ſeveral proofs. He intended to communicate them to 
me, but they were miſlaid, ſo that he could only 
recover what follows of them, 

(20) © Tt is certain that Diogenes could not be- 
« lieve that brutes were informed with ſouls, ac- 
« cording to the principles of his phyſicks, and to 
« the end of his morality. There are, according to 
„him, Beings and half 2 The former are 
« what they are by their own eſſence ; and the latter 
can be ranked with the former, either by partici- 
« pation or imitation, as the Cynicks ſpeak. The 
„ ſecond was of two kinds. Some imitate the mind, 
„and incline to a circular motion; whilſt others 
« imitate the ſoul, and move in a ftrait line: T7 pw 
% Ned juiputiret ty RUXAW qi, T & Jux, i 86 
% Helag. By the expreſſion circular motion, you will 
15 pa gueſs that he muſt mean the cœleſtial 
«« Orbs. It is ſo, but eſpecially the milky way, to 
« which the Cynicks, as well as other Philoſophers, 


Cartes. 
« aſcribed the origin of the paſſions, à ed rd we9y1ds 
„ rie oawe, But, according to the manner 
« in which the antients deſcribed the deſcent of ſouls 
« thro' thoſe circles, it was impoſſible that brutes could 
be ſuſceptible of any true paſſions. For a ſoul, 
«« paſſing through the ſphere of Jupiter, imbibed 
„ambition; and in like manner it imbibed indo- 
« lence in that of Saturn, haughtineſs in that of 
Mars, a thirſt of gain in that of Mercury, c. 
« (21)... . . So that, as we do not obſerve the like 
«« paſhons in brutes, at leaſt in the ſame manner as 
we obſerve them in men, they neceſſarily muſt not 
have been informed with ſouls (the uſual ſeat of the 
« paſſions) or that their paſſions were fictitious or 
counterfeit, or ſomething like thoſe of men, by 
Ja fortuitous imitation. For this reaſon the Cy- 
nicks ranked brutes among ſuch bodies as moved 
in a direct line, that is, among ſuch heavy bodies 
« as tend towards the center. And indeed the na- 
ture of brutes is always the ſame, and ever keeps its 
« uſual determination. There is not the leaſt diffe- 
*© rence or variety in their employments. They are 
all condemned to the ſame rule; and their Capa- 
city extends little farther than to lodge and feed 
themſelves. For this reaſon it was ſaid of them. 
that all their inclinations were groveling, heavy, 
* and baſe; and that nature had formed them pur- 
poſely to bend towards the earth. Prona fant, & 
ex ipſa guogue ſuſpiciendi difficultate @ ſuperis receſſe- 
* runt, nec ullam divinorum corporum familitudinem ali- 
* gua ſui parte meruerunt, nibil ex mente ſortita ſunt, 
* & rdeo ratione caruerunt, duo quogue tantum adepta 
* ſunt, ſentire vel creſcere, ſays Macrobius (22), with 
the following reſtriction of Virgil, 
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— * Quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
«© Terrenique habetant arti — 


** (becauſe that adds he) in animalibus hebeſcit uſus ani- 
„ ME DENSITATE corporis, Which ſeems to be tranſ- 
** lated from Diogenes, who ſays that animals are not 
capable of ſenſation or knowledge, becauſe of the ve x- 
SITY and abundance of their moifiure. See Plutarch, 
% Lib. V. Chap. XX. Macrobius, I ſay, ſeems to 

have tranſlated Diogenes; and this may be reaſo- 
nably ſuppoſed, becauſe he employs the ſame 
word : but I am not very ſure whether Virgil, 
with his noxia corpora (23), had in view what Dio- 
genes ſays afterwards, that brutes are like madmen 
* deprived of reaſon : haxitrIai Toi; fe-, maper- 

TeaxoTQ- Ted wysuenxed : for though noxia implics 
hurt and loſs, nevertheleſs wiumwo: ſeems to ſig- 
nify more: and therefore a Cynic Commentator, 
to make us fully conceive this, explains it by the 
image of perſons * with the devil. He 
* affirms that, when fouls quit bodies and ſearch for 
another habitation, if they meet only with bodies 
in which reaſon never reſided, the ſouls follow and 
haraſs them, and never animate them, as they do 
organized bodies deſigned for their reſidence, den 

e Wnx Tt; vu; Aiport. . . Theſe, you will ſay, 
are Platonic ideas, which don't agree very well 
with our notion of the doctrine of the Cynicks. 
This is not my fault. It is Saluſt the Cynic ſays 
this; and beſides, Diogenes was not ſo averſe to 
the Platonick principles as is naturally imagined. 
* One Tiberianus tells us in his Socrates, that Dio- 
genes had ſeized on the whole philoſophical patri- 
mony of Plato: Memores Platonis ſententiæ, cujus 
hereditatem Diogenes Cynicus invadens, nibil ibi 
plus“ aured lingud invenit. i. e. Calling to mind 
the ſaying of Plato, whoſe patrimony being ſeized 
by Diogenes the Cynick, he found nothing more 
« in 4 * a _ tongue. 

But what J ſay with re to Diogenes, will 
be ſtill more evident by * of he morality. 
According to him, a man, who would live as he 
* ought to do, ought to be inſenſible ; and though 
this may ſeem ſtrange and even impoſſible, yet this 
«* Philoſopher muſt have attained to that philoſophi- 
cal State, the antients being too poſitive in that cir- 
* cumitance to be miſtaken. I know not whether 
he made uſe of Chiron's precepts for this purpoſe, 
* which are mentioned by Maximus Tyrius ; nor 
« can I ſay whether it was from the rules of Antiſ- 

3 . the nes, 


(21) See Macro- 
bius, in Sommi- 
um Scipionis, lib. 
1. cap. 12. 


(22) Idem, ibid. 
cap. 14. p. m. 
55 


(23) Virgil. 
nu. lib. 6. ver» 
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It is the art of 
living well, This 
paſſage from Ti- 
berianus, is cited 
with reference 

to Virgil's C 
Beugb. 
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Cartes [DJ. If this Doctrine be a very ſtrange one, we are not to be ſurprized ; of all 
phyſical objects there is none more abſtruſe or perplexing than the ſoul of brutes. The 
extreme opinions upon this ſubject are either abſurd or very dangerous; the medium, 
which ſome have endeavoured to keep, is not to be ſupported, I hope that I ſhall be 
excuſed in the liberty, which I am going to take, in exhauſting my Collections with 


« thenes, the Author of the Apathy : but as he vas 
« an Angel Fipiter, ſent to men to teach them good 
« and evil, as Epictetus declares ; it is my opinion 
« that he was guided wholly by the dictates of his 
« own mind. it was his cuſtom to ſay, that wwe 
« mul oppoſe reaſon to the paſſions, courage to fortune, 
« and nature to cuſtoms ; he, at laſt, reſolved to fol- 
„ low the deſign or intention of nature; and ima- 
* gined that a man, in order to be a genuine child 
% of that tender mother, ought to reſemble brutes, 
„who are ſo natural, ſo faithful an image of her, 
« in the places of their birth. Diogenes therefore 
« embraced that opinion, and practiſed it by po- 
«« verty, faſting, and the contemplative life, which 
he had the honour to invent. It is related that 
Alexander the Great, when upon the point of 
«« conquering India, and already ſure of his deſtiny, 
had the courage to wiſh to be Diogenes: ſo great- 
0 > Bon envied a life of ſecurity and repoſe ! ſo far 
66 life of the Cynicks ſeemed to him ſuperior to 
« nature! Diſoutare cum Socrate licet, dubitare cum 
« Carneade, cum Epicuro quieſcere, hominis naturam 
cum Stoicis vincere, cum CYNICIS EXCEDERE (24). 
i. e. A man may diſpute with Socrates, doubt with 
« Carneades, lead an undiſturbed life with Epicurus, 
« conquer nature with the Stoicks, and suxr Ass IT 
« WITH THE Cynicxs. To ſay the truth, this inſen- 
« ſibility is an odd kind of State, to which no one 
« has attained without paying very dear for it: Muc 
« nihil dolere, non fine magnã mercede contigit, immani- 
« tatis in animo, ſluporis in corpore (25). i. e. This 
<« ſtate of inſenſibility is not acquired but at a very 
«« great price, viz. the utmoſt hardneſs of heart 
« or mind, and ſtupor of body: however, it is a 
« ſtate that is very well adapted to the calamities of 
« this life : and what man among the Heathens but 
« would have been very glad to have had it ſaid of 
« them, what was ſaid of certain nations whom you 
« knew ? Vi#ui herba, veſlitui pelles, cubile humns. 
« 1d beatius arbitrantur, quam ingemere agris, illabo- 
« rare demibus, ſua: alienaſque fortunas ſpe metugue ver- 


fare. Securi adverſus homines, ſecuri adverſus Devs, ' 


« rem difficillimam aſſecuti ſunt, ut illis ne voto quidem 
* 2 , i. e. They feed on herbs, are clad with 
* ſkins, and lye on the d. This they look 
upon as a more happy life than to toil in the fields, 
« to labour and build houſes, and to be troubled 
with hopes and fears about their own poſſeſſions 
and thoſe of other people. Being thus ſecure 
both againſt men and the Gods, they have attained 
«« a very difficult point, viz. the not having occaſion 
« ſo much as to wiſh for them.” 

Had I an opportunity of often obliging my readers 
with ſuch rare, ſuch profound pieces of borrowed 
erudition, what an ornament would it be to this Dic- 
tionary! But I will now cite (26) ſome paſſages from 
Ariſtotle, whence one would be apt to conclude, that 
he looked upon brutes as mere machines. 

[Dj 1 muſt not omit taking notice that a falſity is 
affirmed in the Nouvelles de la Republique des Let- 
tres, with regard to the date of this opinion of Des 
Cartes.] © As Gomez Pereira did not draw his pa- 
0 radox from its true principles, nor {aw into the 
« conſequences of it, Cartes may have found it 
« firſt in a philoſophical way. Tis nevertheleſs very 

robable, that diſcovered it without ſearchin 

2 it. He, in all probability, be and en 

« his meditations without once thinking about the 
« ſouls of brutes and without laying aſide the opi- 
„ nion he had entertained of it from his infancy ; 
« and it was but by conſidering the conſequences of 
his principle, with regard to the diſtinftion of 
« thinking and extended ſubſtances, that he perceiv- 
ed that the knowledge of brutes deſtroyed the 
« whole ceconomy of his ſyſtem. Nay, perhaps this 
e objection was made to him, before he thought of 
« this difficulty. Mere neceflity therefore made him 
« afſert that brutes have no ſenſation. Had it been 


regard 


*« poſſible for him to have defended his principles 
without this, he could never have attacked an opi- 
nion, which not only appeared indiſputable to eve- 
ry one, but which is entorced with an utmoſt in- 


is miſtaken, we muſt add to this paſſage the illuſtra- Repub! der Ler- 

tion he gave on that occaſion, as we find it at the t, for March 

cloſe of the Preface, which was publiſhed at the 1684. p. 22 

ſame time with the paſſage which wanted to be 

cleared up. I ſaid in the ſecond article of the Nou- 

velles de la Republique des Lettres, that Mr. Des Cartes, 

in all probability began and ended his meditations 

without once thinking about the ſouls of brutes, and 

without laying aſide the opinion he had entertained 

about it from his infancy. This would be an error in 

point of fact, if I ſpoke of his fix famous meditations, 

which were dedicated to the Sorbonne, and againſt which 

fo many objjections were flarted ; for the Treatiſe on the 

Method, printed in 1637, at the head of theſe fix medi- 

tations, ſhews evidently that Des Cartes already believed 

that brutes have no fouls. I therefore declare, that by Des 

Cartes's meditations, I did not mean thoſe which he de- 

dicated to the Sorbonne. My meaning is, that he proba- 

bly completed the building a new fiſtem in his imagina- 

tion, without once thinking of the ſenſitive ſoul of brutes. 

New ce not doubt but that he had quite finiſhed, in his 

mind, his work, before he publiſhed his method (28). But : 

this Author, 1 this explication, is cer- (28) - 3 

tainly miſtaken; for this Hypotheſis of the Automata face. 

is one of Des Cartes's oldeſt ſpeculations, as is evi- 

_ mow the proofs which Baillet has given of this. 
e ſpeaks as follows (29): To ſuppoſe that thoſe works 

of Des Cartes were wor ph the = 10 19, is ſuppoſing (39) Baille 43 

his opinion, with regard to the ſoul of brutes, above 1. p. 51 . 52. 

twenty years older than his adverſaries, and ſome learned | 

men before them had endeavoured to fix it. When theſe 

people ſhall be told, that this opinion was found in the 

works written in his youth, they will perhaps no longer 

ſay, © that he began and ended his meditations without 

once thinking about the ſouls of brutes, and with- 

out laying aſide the opinion he had entertained of 

it from his infancy. They will no longer think that 

it was but by conſidering the conſequences of his 

principles, without the diſtinction of thinking and 

extended ſubſtances, that he perceived that the 

* knowledge of brutes deſtroyed the whole ceconomy 

Jof his ſyitem.” Theſe people will not longer be per- 

ſuaded, that the obligation he lay under of anſwering the 

objections which were made to him on that account, ſug- 

geſted a thought, for which he was beholden to nothing 

but the freedom of his thoughts. It vas not yet incum- 

bent upon him to aſſert that brutes have no ſenſation, ſince 

he had not the gift of foreſeeing what would happen 10 

him twenty years after. He had not, at that time, any 

principles to ſave or defend, as he —— ag yet — 

any for the new Philoſophy : at leaſt not peruſed, at * 

that age, either ” 5 23 Pereira, or any Author 1 N 

from whom he might have borrowed that opinion with Iſaae Beeck 


«c 


reſpe to the foul of brutes. Des Cartes, frve or fix to Father de. 


years after, being returned from = "owe to Cor * A 63 6 
revealed that opinion to ſome of his friends; and gave 
them to 2 a. — not believe that — . Ong 
were any thing but mere machines. So that thoſe who had imparted to 
awill find a difficulty in aſcribing this ſentiment to him ſo his friends in Pa- 
early as the year 1619, will more readily believe that this * N 
nion occurred to his mind not later than the year 1625. h. 10890 
perhaps awill not refuſe to believe Des Cartes him- long before. 
ſelf T, who ſays that it occurred to him fifteen or ſixteen | 
years before he publiſhed his metaphyſical meditations. By | Compare the 
Automata more than any other part in Des Cartes's pbi- — — 
ljophy. Mr. Baillet was ſo extremely polite, that he in his youth ; 
refuted the Author of the Nouvelles de la - Republique and another he 
des Lettres without naming him; and, on the contra- cite“ in his Me- 


the way, Paſcal extends this opinion with _ to the Mmanuſeript trea · 


ry, named him, when he mentioned a thought, which an tbr 


appeared to him praiſe worthy. This, in ſome mea - the letters of 
ſure, is an exceſs of ceremony prejudicial to the li- Tome 3. p. 63- 


berty enjoyed in the commonwealth of letters: this of Tome 2 p. 9, 


is 37, 23% 
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vincible evidence (27).“ To know if this Author (25) Mv. 4 J 


777 2 err. . ! — 
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brutes [Z]. 


is introducing into it works of ſupererogation, every 
man ES be allowed to name thoſe whom he re- 
futes ; it is enough that ſuch a one forbears all chur- 
liſh, rude, and injurious expreſſions. 

T alſo will quote this other paſſage from Baillet, it re- 
lating to the ſame ſubject. Many are of opinion, that 
Des Cartes had borrowed the famous opinion with 
regard to the ſoul of brutes, from Gomez Pereira. 
But we may much doubt, whether Des Cartes 
ever heard of this Pereira; and whether his book, 
« which has always been ſcarce, ever fell into 
« the hands of a man, who cared ſo little for books 
„ and reading as our Philoſopher. But all uncer- 
« tainty in this affair will at once be removed, ſince 
„Des Cartes had not ſeen Pereira's book, the year 
« after the publication of his hyſical Medita- 

„He ſent word « tions ; and had already made known his opi- 


to Father Mer- 4 nion with regard to the ſouls of brutes, 
— 1 ä 


Te N 2. the way, Pereira was not the inventor of this Doc- 
e Tom. 2. «« trine ; for, in St. Auguſtin's time , it was de- 
12. Nov. de la ©* bated by men of very learning, as an opi- 


Republ. des Ler- nion which had a 


tres, Auguſtin, « withſtanding the palpable abſurdity the vulgar 
22 Azj. © found in it. This ine was of greater an- 
me. <« tiquity than St. Auſtin, than even Seneca and the 


« firſt Crſars , according to Mr. du Rondel's ob- 
Ft Mer. & bc ſervation, who traces it as far back as the Stoicks 


Repub. Ibid. : as 
291. band — (30). Rr: ; 
[E] With regard to the opinions . . . . concerning the 

(zo) Ballets Fir nature of the foul of brutes.] Moſt of the antient 
eng a Philoſophers have taught, that this was a rational 
. 537, out ; and conſequently they muſt have ſuppoſed that 

it differed only more or leſs from that 9, 2m A- 

naxagoras ſuppoſed the difference to conſiſt in this, 

that men can explain their reaſonings or arguments, 

and that brutes cannot explain theirs. "AvaZ«y0pas 

Sea Cv Moyer Iu Tor irapyurixer, Tor d' elend vod wn 

I xu Toy Nl, r Y Te 14 ipuaic. Anaxa- 

goras omnia animalia —— agentem: non item 

ientem, qui eft mentis quaſs interpres (31). Pythago- 

f 6 — Plato did not diſter much from this — ; 
fp. lib. 5. cap. fince they ſaid, that the ſoul of brutes, though re- 


20. p. 298: ally rational, does nevertheleſs not act according to 
the dictates of reaſon, from their being denied the 

faculty of ſpeech, and the ill — of their 

(32) Os 930 Organs (32). It were to be wi that Plutarch, 


my ir, el who could | 
gies c d- he pleaſed, had not been ſo conciſe on this occaſion: 


h Kats T9 (45 
1 


Foe ee ga, this Philoſopher, the ſoul of brutes does not differ 


Incommadu m ſubſtantially from the ſouls of men ; for he taught 
corporum tempe- the tranſmigration of ſouls, i. e. that they paſſed 


T 2. on indiſcriminately from the body of a man into that of 
tur, Idem, ibid. an animal, or from the body of an animal into that 
p. 90g. of a man. Few doctrines have had more followers 
than this. I believe that no Philoſophers have ſpoke 

| more advantageouſly of the ſoul of brutes than Por- 
719,0 He aſcribed to them, not only reaſon, but 

alſo the faculty of making their reaſoning under- 

ſtood : -and he was of opinion that ſome perſons un- 

derſtood their language; and that man i es them 
only in this particular, that his reaſoning 1s more re- 

; fined. Porphyrius, Lib. III. De abſtinentia flatuit na- 

* 8 turam omnibus animantibus, quibus ſenſum & memoriam 
An #3; -4 dedit, rationem quoque, img & orationem, tam internam 
— — 2. quam externam, your at * Apollonium Tyane- 
3- Art. I. p. m. um, Melampum, Tirefiam, & Thaletem, brutorum ſer- 
225. mones dijudicaſſe atque intellexifſe : quos nihil mirum fi 


non intelligamus ipſi, qui plurimarum etiam nationum lin- 
guam minim callemus. Aſſerit itague bruta rationem 
participare, neque per eam ab illis hominem ſimpliciter diſ- 
| fingui; ſed quod homini perfettum rationis acumen infit, 
iths imperfettum (33). i. e. Porphyry in his third 
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regard to the opinions of the antients and moderns concerning the 
ny perſons will think I ſay too much; EE. 


he nature of the ſayl of 
ned men will be of api- 
nion, 


« book relating to abſtinence, is of opinion, that 
* nature has beſtowed on all animals, to whom it 
« gave ſenſation and memory, reaſon, and likewiſe 
„ ſpeech, as well internal as external: fand adds, 
that Apollonius 'Tyanzus, Melampus, Tizeſias and 
* Thales diſcovered and underſtood the uage of 
« brutes ; which it is no wonder we do not under- 
« ſtand, as we are ſo little ſkilled in the language of 
« moſt nations. He aſſerts therefore that brutes 
have ſome portion of reaſon, and that are 
not merely diſtinguiſhed from men by that faculty ; 
„ but only becauſe _— is gs p in them 
than in brutes.” He ves y arguments 
and authorities; and A Plato, and 
Ariſtotle. Confirmat iſtiuſinadi dogma in primis 6x mut ua 
flenificatione, qua inter ſe brute utuntur, quod in avibus 
potiſſimum apparet, que fibi occinunt wiciſ/imgue reſpon- 
dent. Deinde, ex admirabili ſalertia, curagye in futu- 
rum proſpiciendi, utilia conſetandi, declingndi agver/a. 
Preterea, teſtimonio Empedoclis & Platonis, atque etiam 
Ariflotelis, quos idem cenſuiſſe, ex eorum dictis ſeriptiſque 
haberi ait (34). i. e. He confirms that opinion, in 
« the firſt place, from the informations which brutes 
communicate reciprocally to one another, which is 
« ſeen eſpecially in birds, who ſing to, and reply al- 
« ternately to each other. Then, from their won- 
« derful apprehenſion and ſagacity, and their great 
« foreſight, in purſuing whatever may be of advan- 
« tage, and ſhunning every thing hurtful. Thirdly, 
«« from the teſtimony of Empedocles, Plato, and even 
« Ariſtotle, whom he declares to have had the ſame 
opinion, as both their ſayings and writings evi- 
* dently ſhew.” Thoſe woo alledge theſe words, 
think that Ariſtotle is not quoted to the purpoſe (35). 
They pretend that he aſcribed to brutes only an 
image or copy of reaſon ; and they laughed at that 7% dr&rind al. 
pretended language which Tireſias, Melampus, &c. bigi, exiſtimaſſe 
were ſaid to underſtand ; on which occaſion they t . 
obſerve that a Rabin has followed the error of For- 4% . 
hyry, and believed that Solomon underſtood that onen junat Prog 
anguage. Quad item addebat Porphyrius, bruta inter fe rationis initari- 
colloqui, & a guibuſdam intelligi, non ita eft, eg ita effe ne, quan ſolan 
crediderit quidam ex Hebrevis docoribus, ige Abulenſi , eie 
ad capit. 3. libr. 3. Regum, queſt. 11. afſerens, eorum "uv qe] 
woces percalluifſe Salamonem (36). It perhaps would not rate, (that i to 
be very eaſy for them to thew, that their Ariſtotle fay, lib. 4. 4 
eſtabliſhed a ſubſtantial diſtinction between the ſouls . Anina. 
of men and thoſe of brutes ; for it would not be a 8 
proof to ſay that he did not believe brutes are Metaphyfc. cap 
guided by reaſon ; ſince it is certain that children 1. ibid. Art. 3. 
and mad people are informed with a ſoul like to that 5. 227- 
of the moſt rational perſons ; and that moſt brutes 
ſeem to diſcover a greater portion of reaſon than (36) Lid. 
children of a year old and madmen. One might 
therefore believe, that Ariſtotle acknowledged only 
a greater or leſs difference between the ſoul of brutes 
and that of men, i. e. that the difference of the or- 
gans, according to him, occaſioned the ſoul of man 
to reaſon with eaſe and ſubtlety, and that of brutes rea- 
ſoned only after a confuſed manner. This might be 
confirmed by the opinion of thoſe, who declare, that he : 
did not believe the immortality of the ſoul (37). (37) Pomponit- 
One circumſtance muſt be obſerved, wiz. that the mary See La 
. . x R BY 
antients, when they quitted the poetical or oratorial Mothele Vayer's 
ſtyle, did not acknowledge a true or eſſential difference Diſcourſe en the 
between the human ſoul and matter. I do not ſpeak {morislty fi 


(34) Ibid, 


(35) Quad ate 
bat Pals 
rus, ex Ari 


of groſs, heavy, palpable matter; but of that .. RAS 
which the Chymiſts call ſpirits, which is as eſſenti- — 


ally body and matter, and dirt and fleſh can be. They 12mo. 
therefore muſt have believed, that the ſouls of men 

differed from that of brutes only in a greater or leſs (38) Ser the book 
degree, and according to different gradations of ſub- _— =_ 
tilty ; and conſequently they muſt have ſuppoſed, chyeni Noviods 
that the bare formation or ſtate of the Organs is 2: de Inno- 


the reaſon why reaſon does not diſplay itſelf in brutes te Arine 
as in men. len was doubtleſs of this opinion, he - NN 4 


not believing that ſouls are incorporeal : he did not ted at paris, 
diſtinguiſh them from the natural heat and the harmo- in 1587. $10. 
ny of the conſtitution (38). I am ſenſible that many 

have aſſerted that the ſoul of man deſcended from (39) See rem 
Heaven : but this does not prove that they thought [# A I-g 


* In Zen» 


41) Seneca, 
124. p m · 
477. 


PER 


nion, that I do nat ſay a quarter of what they 


275 


could produce upon this ſubject. T 


will judge thus alſo with regard to ather places, where I have been a little prolix. 


that all ſouls, indiſcriminately, flowed from the 
ſame ſource. Perfuafum iis, & Dio, id of Mundi ani- 
and, animam hanc «fe. Latrtius ® : Tie Ti» dan Wuxi 
wign ue Ts by rei Zee. Anime univerh, partes efic 
nn op 1 7 Omniumme animautium am- 
ni : , ts is participant, ut funt corpora 
tf inflrumenta. Ef a ara - Mandi animam, 
fontem animarum omnium eſſe. Sed illam, gue ra- 
tione gferetur, cognatam & participem, imo jam partem 
divinitatis g. Plutarchus ; ** H ds oxn pereoguoa 
13 &) eh, fu h bs} 75 O ptrer, äh He., 
„ io eur}, 62x ar urs, ꝙ in aur Yeo : Ani- 
ma mentis & ratiqcinationis conſors, non opus ſolum 
Dei; (ed & Pars eſt; . ab ipſo, ſed ex ipſo eſt 
facta. Enimweri etiam aliæ ( bac ratione) partes Dei, 
id g myndane anime : fed ifta ſcilicet eximit, & gue 
praxim vim naturamque ejus referret (40) . Could they 
therefore believe, that the ſouls of brutes were deſti- 
tute of ſenſation ? I do not think they believe this ; 
and if Seneca ſaid ſo in the paſſages cited by the 
learned Mr. du Rondel, he has manifeſtly confuted 
himſelf in others. Whoever peruſes his laſt epiſtle, 
will find that he denies brutes only reaſon, witdom, 
true s, felicity, but not ſenſation : iy guo non 
poteft beata vita fe, nec id poteſt quo beata vita efficitur : 
beata autem vita bonis efficitur : in muto animali non eff 
quo beats wita efficitur : ergo in muto animali bonum non 


Mutum animal s E NS U comprebendit preſentia : 


preteritorum reminiſcitur, cum id incidit, quo ſenſus ad- 
monetur : tanquam equus reminiſcitur vie, cum ad ini- 
tium ejus admotus eff. In flabulp quidem nullz vie, 
quamvis ſept calcate, memoria oft. . . .. Nec illud nego, 
ad ca widentur ſecundum naturam, magnos efſe mut!s 
2 impetus & concitatos, ſed inordinatos ac tur- 
bides. Nunquam autem aut inordinatum eff bonum, aut 
turbidum. Quid ergo, inquis, muta animalia perturbate 
& indifpoſit? moventur I Dicerem illa perturbate & in- 
diſpoſe moveri, fi natura illorum ordinem caperet : nunc 
moventur ſecundian naturam fuam. Perturbatum enim 
id eff, quod efſe aliguands & non perturbatum poteſt. Sol- 
bicitum eft, quod poteſt efſe ſecurum. Nulli vitium eft, 
ni cui virtus poteft c. Multis animalibus talis ex jud 
naturã motus . Sed ne te diu teneam, aliquod erit bo- 
num in muto animali, erit aliqua wirtus, erit aliguid per- 
feetum : ſed 2 ? nec bonum abholutè, nec wirtus, nec 
porfettum. c enim rationalibus ſolis contingunt, qui- 
bus datum oft ſcire, quare, quatenus, quemadmodum. Uta 
bonum in nullo eft, ni in quo ratio (41). i. e. That 
« wherein life cannot be rendered happy, cannot do 
« thoſe things which make life happy: but life is 
« made happy in the good: there is nothing in 
« brutes by which life is made happy ; conſequently 
«+ there is no goodneſs in brutes. A brute compre- 
«+ hends the preſent by ſenſation ; and recollects 
things paſt, when any thing occurs which calls up 
<< that ſenſation : as a horſe, when led to the begin- 
ning of a road, will remember it: but when he 
c js in the ſtable, he does not remember any thing 
« of the road, how often ſoever he may have tra- 
« yelled in it. Nor do I deny, but that brutes 
are ſtrongly excited by nature, to thoſe things they 
i ſee; but then thoſe tranſports are inordinate and 
« confuled. Now whatever is inordinate and con- 
« fuſed cannot be Here you aſk : are brutes 
< moved or excited in an inardinate and confuſed 
„ manner? To this I anſwer, that they would be 
% moved inordinately and confufedly, were they, by 
«+ nature, ſuſceptible of order: now they are moved 
or prompted according as nature exgites them. For 
< that is confuſed, which is capable of being ſome- 
„ times not confuſed. That is ſolicitous or anxious 
„ which may be undiſturbed. Nothing is vicious 
4 hut what may have virtue. Brutes have ſuch 
4 emotiops naturally. But to dwell no longer on 
© this ſubject ; there will be ſome gaodnels, ſome 
« virtue, ſome ion, in a brute ; but of what 
+ kind is this ? It is not abſolute goodneſs, virtue, or 
4 perfeQtion. Theſe are only the portion of rational 


„ gregtures, who ars able to know wherefore, how) 


4 for, in what manner. Conſequently nothing can 
4 have but what is endued with * 
Langes lays down a principle, which ſhews in what 


ſhall 


ſenſe he ſays elſewhere, that brutes are not prompted 
to anger, and are incapable of conferring a benefit. 
= — 2 that a nature, aha is not ſuſceptible of 
he two contraries or oppo is not ſuſceptible of 
either : whence he concludes, that as brutes are not 
capable of acting agreeably to order, and according 
to the rules of reaſon, and being i ble of virtue; 
they therefore do not perform any thing that can be 
called irregular, irrational, or a vicious action. For 
this reaſon he does not call the violence or fury of 
lions, anger: for, according to the Stoicks, the paſ- 
ſions are vices, and conſequently no being can be ſuſ- 
ceptible of them, but what poſſeſſes virtue and rea- 
fon, and which is capable of attaining to the per- 
fection of the wiſe man. See the remark [7]. In 
another epiſtle (42), he lays it down in the Rrongeft (42) It is th 
manner, as a principle, brutes are endued with 1214 in which 
ſenſation. He could not have expreſſed himſelf be proves the 
more clearly, had he been of the opinion of our following The- 
ſchoolmen. He goes even farther than they ; for he ©," ni 
aſſerts that they are conſcious of their ſeuſation. Font rag 
Qualis ad nos pervenit animi mftri ſenſus, quamwvis natu- ſenſum. 
ram ejus ignoremus, ac ſedem, talis ad omnia animalia 
conflitutionis ſues 8EN'sUs. Neceffe e enim id StnT1- 
ANT, per quod alia quoque SENTLUNT , necefſe oft SEN- 
SUM ejus habeant, cui parent, à quo reguntur. Nemo 
non ex nobis intelligit efſe aliquid, quod impetus fuos mo- 
wveat : quid fit illud, ignorat : & conatum fibi eſe ſeit : 
quid fit, aut unde fit, neſcit. Sicut infantibus, fic quo- 
que animalibus, principalis partis ſux sENSus eft, non 
atis dilucidus, non expreſſus (43). i. e.“ Such a ſen- (43) Seneca, Ep, 
« ſation as we have of our fouls, though we know n 
not its nature and ſeat, ſuch a ſenſation all brutes 
have of their own conſtitution or frame of body. 
It is neceſſary they ſhould rezr, or be conſcious, 
« of that by which they FEEL other things: they 
“ muſt neceſſarily have a SEn$AT1ON of him, to 
* whom they pay obedience, and by whom they are 
« governed. Every one of us is ſenſible, that there 
„is ſomething which excites our impulſes or paſ- 
© ſions: but what that is, that we know not : we 
are conſcious to ourſelves that we have an inclina- 
tion or impulſe : but with regard to what it is, or 
* whence, that we know not. Brutes, as well as in- (44) Diogenes 
“ fants, have a SENSE or conſciouſneſs of their prin- Laert. in Zenone, 
<« cipal parts, but not ſufficiently clear and evident.“ lib. 7: num. 85. 
Herein he only writes purſuant to the prineiples of * as 
his Set. It is the property of brates, — to (45) 1 
the Stoicks, to deſire their own preſervation, and to * —— 
be ſenſible that nature recommends them to them- manner, upon the 
ſelves. Tu; & oedrm ih Pure T0 Cor lex in} vo ſuppoſition that 
Twi taxuro, eiu on; abr The Porn, an* dpyu;* A Us, whe 
Gar 6 M . is 79 wpuru ad rt, cd res ern anger eb * 
Mee thas carri Lww Tyiv avrs oveucn, x, Tis tevrn; Cynic, concern= 
ounidnew. Primam autem hanc animantis appetitionem ing which ſeethe 
fuiſſe dicunt, ſeipſum tuendi atque ſervandi, naturd ſchi em. [DP], of the 
ipſum ab initio conciliante, ut Chryſippus ait in primo _ - pom ws 
De finibus, primum proprium cuique animanti dicens ſui nia, 2 
ipfrus fuiſſe commendationem, hujuſque conſcientiam (4.4). | 
With regard to the Cynicks (45), the paſlage of n 
Plutarch quoted by du Rondel, ſays expreisly, that, Haga oy 2 
according to Diogenes, brutes have no ſenſation. I It 15 1 ace 
ſhould be glad to ſee the doctrine of this Philoſopher cording to Amy- 
a little more at length; for what Plutarch informs us **'* v<rfion- Dio- 
of it, is very obſcure; the beginning and end de- Te 2 
ſtroying what he had ſaid in the middle. They par- hove hog UN. 
take of the underitanding; that is the beginning. DERSTAND- 
They are affected in much the {ſame manner as mad- ING; 4 that 
men, that is the end. But are not the moſt ravin becauſe of the 
madmen endued with ſenſation ? Had they been ry ” and den- 
l fy of their cun- 
compared to perſons troubled with a lethargy or apo- /itutions, and 
plexy, there would have been ſome connexion in e abundance 
rn he advances. However this be, Ill tranſcribe ee 2 
e whole paſſage. Ae, prrixtr pur avra TH royry ad 
9 α., A d vo 18 al Tux THE, ry TAOVETA TT5 . 
» pens AarnioYu, fer aν t, Tor pf enſation, any 
RN acts Rania ro pipme ot, Taper , . 79 bi- darf then made 
pared. Diogenes, rationis & atris partem ea pere pere, 24 nay 
fad wel ab craffitiem vel ob abundantiam humoris neque in- pax ac pants | 
telligere neque fentire: ac fire affetta effe eo modo not 4 fre uſe of 
ſunt inſanientes, qui de mentis exiverunt poteftate (46), heir reaſon, 
Whatever might be the doctrine of Diogenes on 
this 
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ſhall afterwards make ſome reflections [F]. I ſhall obſerve, that Voſſius did not know 
that any Author beſides Pereira had aſſerted that brutes have no ſenſation [G]. The 


this head, it is certain, that there are many more a 
mong the antients who oppoſe, than who declare 
for it. Plutarch wrote a treatiſe, purpoſely to ſhew, 


18 | Tune work, 
67) 5 15 „* that brutes are endued with reaſon (47). The wor 


4. Bruts in which he enquires, whether terreſtrial animals are 


animalia rations more induſtrious than thoſe of the aquatic kind (48), 
wer. is writ in the ſame view. I ſhall extract an obſerva- 
: tion from thence, which appears to me important. 
43) nie v, The Author attempting to refute thoſe who aſſert, 
Se YE: e that as there are rational animals, there alſo muſt be 
. irrational ones, aſſerts that, by a parity of reaſoning, 
Terreſtriane an it might be aſſerted that there mult be animals who 
aquatilia t have no ſenſation, as there are ſome who poſſeſs 
caterers F that faculty. I am to obſerve, that he ſuppoſes no 
one had ever made this laſt diviſion of animals be- 
fore. He gives it as the example of a tenet, which 
no one had ever been allowed to advance. This _ 
ment is what is called reductionem abſurdum. is 
words are as follow: Ei d T4 aft pun reh tine rn, 
@vou, Ge THY inner Poow ,.. To ptr, Moyer, To 
d, AN trie Ghar 71) jure voy Extur* T9 , 
Qarracrixiv, To dl. aParraciurer. T0 f, air borina - 
To 0}, araiobyroy* lea M rag arrilyryes radras % dcs. 
dirus thus x) Tp TH Ti Tavroy N Quo x feng ole 
(rojponyora;* ii Os rere 6 Gyrin rd twigs To pw, 
eiobnrity, To d, areiobure we. xa T6 , Parracis- 
unn, To a, &DavT REIT ON. Sri rd To t\/vxor a Int x00 
(49) Plutarch, 40908 abe — Sas lag, ν Tipurer. gal d rog iri‚łiug d 
ogy cog TyYT4 To wer Ax vow 78 iwYuxe, ro od} dae, (49). 
init. p. m. 960. #. . But if any one ſhould obſerve or require, that 
C. « in order to prevent any defect in nature, ſome ani- 
« mals muſt neceſſarily be endued with the rational 
« faculties, and others irrational ; others will be 
« found, who will affirm with equal right, that ſome 
« animals muſt be endued with the faculty of per- 
« ception, and others be deprived of it; that ſome 
« muſt have ſenſation, and others have no ſenſati- 
« on ; in ſuch a manner, that nature, at the ſame 
« time, may have privations oppoſite to thoſe habits 
« or faculties. But if it ſhould be abſurd to obſerve 
« this, becauſe every animal is endued both with 
« the faculty of ſenſation and perception; it con- 
«« ſequently will not be juſt to obſerve or alledge, 
« that ſome animals are endued with reaſon, and 
„that others are irrational.” A little after, he re- 
futes the Stoicks, by a remark of equal ſtrength. 
Brutes, ſays he, have no paſſions ; their defires are 
not defires, but ſomething like defires, &. What 
would you reply then, ſaid he to them, if any one 
ſhould take it into his head to teach, that they nei- 
ther ſee nor hear; and that their fight is, as it 
were, ſight? Ovx oda vi xpioare Tos Aryucs whdk 
Sali pond xg, U wow, BNET ard, % Wow 
ax wu jwnds Quin, GAN wear Porn und 5 Ns Cav, 
UNA woarti Civ. Neſcio quid reſponſuri fint iis, qui 
animalia etiam non videre, non audire, non vocem emit- 
tere, ſed quaſi widere, quaſi audire, quaſi vocem edere, 
denique omnino non vivere, ſed duntaxat quaſi vivere di- 
Idem. ibid. ent (50). This ſhews that Plutarch was perſuaded, 
(59), * that no Philoſopher had ever rejected the ſenſitive 
3 ac- fouls of brutes; and conſequently, he muſt have un- 
cording to Ami- derſtood Diogenes's opinion, in a manner different 
ot, is given in from what we underſtand the doctrine of Pereira. 
the remark [7]. T0 prevent my being too prolix, I will refer the 
51) In the art» ſequel of the compilation to another place (51). 
A0 ARI Us. [F] 1 hall afterwards make ſome reflections.] I will 
poitpone them to the article RoRARIUus. 
[G] Vaſſiius did not __ wy any Author er 2 
reira, had aſſerted that brutes have no ſenſation.| He 
GE» . obſerves, 45 there are ſome Philoſophers, who 
greſſu Idololatriæ, made no diſtinction between thought and ſenſation. 
lib. 3- cap- 41. The concluſion from thence muſt have been, either 
p. m. 939- that brutes were endued with reaſon (52), or that 
(53) See Fran- they had no ſenſation (53). The laſt propoſition, 
cis Valeſius, de adds he, did not pleaſe any one, that I know of, a- 
ſacra Phileſopbia, mong the Antients, but it has been maintained in the 
cap. 5 mn. 16th century by Gomez Pereira. Hoc conflituto, con- 
279, Where he ; ; 
has a ſtroke, by /equitur, vel beſtias non habere ſenſum, cum non, habe- 
the by, againſt ant rationem ; vel eas, cum ſenſu præditæ fint, etiam 
Pereira, but rationales effe. Prior ſententia, quod ſciam, weterum 


— naming placuit nulli. Sed avorum noſtrorum temporibus amplexus 


reader 


illam fuit Gometius Pereira, Philojapus ac Medicus Hi, 


panus, in opere triginta @ ſe annis elaborato; quod, ab 


nem tuetur in Margarite _ Apologia, qua Objettio- 
nibus Michatlis a Palacios i Salmanticenſss, ref 
pondet. Utrobique docet, (ut verbis ejus infiftam ) illos 
motus brutales, quicunque in brutis viſuntur, non 
fieri a brutis videntibus, aut audientibus, aut guſtan- 
tibus, ſeu per quemcumque alium ſenſum exteriorem, 
ſeu interiorem, vitaliter ſenſifice immutatis : ſed vel 
ab ſpeciebus objectorum inductis in eorum organis, 
noſtris ſenſitivis ſimilibus, cum præſentia ſunt ſe- 
quenda, vel fugienda: vel à phantaſmatis, cum hæc 
abſunt. Nimirum cenſet ea, quæ nos facultati ſenſitive 
a Sys a quadam fympathia, & antipathia : 
quemadm enim ſuccinum trahit paleas, magnes fer- 
rum ; fic muta animantia trahi a Kaba, rerum ami- 
carum : d natura quippe hanc vim efſe inditam rebus, ut 
non omnia moveat, ſed res certas: itaque, re amica 
pra ſenti, maxillas animantis natura moveri ad illam 
recipiendam : re pra ſenti inimica, eaſdem natura refu- 
gere cibum, planeque adverſari. Yuod fi natura voluiſſet 
ſenſum mutis dare animantibus, daturam etiam "hf. men- 
tem: at ea fic habitura fuiſſe animas indivifubiles, eoque 
a corpore ſeparabiles (54) ; i. e. This being agreed, 
« it follows, either that brutes are not endued with 
« ſenſation, ſince they have no reaſon ; or, that 
* they are endued with reaſon, fince they have ſen- 
«* ſation. I don't remember that the former propo- 
« fition pleaſed any one among the antients. t in 
the age of our grandfathers, it was maintained by 
Gomez Pereira, a Spaniſh Philoſopher and Phyſi- 
tian, in a work, in the compoſing whereof he em- 
„ ploy'd thirty years, and which he entitled, Auto- 
« niana Margarita, from the names of his father and 
„ mother. The ſame doctrine is defended by him in 
his apology of the juſt-mentioned Margarita, 
« wherein he anſwers the objections of a Divine of 
« Salamanca, named Michael de Palacios: he aſſerts, 
in both thoſe works (to employ his own expreſſions) 
that thoſe brutal motions which are 2 in brutes, are 
not performed by brutes which ſee, hear or taſte, nor is 
* any alteration produced in them, by any other external 


or internal ſenſe, with regard to life and ſenſation : 


« but they ariſe from the images of objects imprinted on 
their organs, like to our ſenſitive organs, when things 
« preſent are to be followed or ſhunned; or by phan- 
taſins in the abſence of theſe. He is of opinion, 
„that thoſe things which we aſcribe to a ſenſitive 
faculty, reſult from a certain ſympathy and anti- 
6 2 ; for in like manner as ſtraws are attracted 
by amber, and iron by the load-ſtone, ſo brutes 
< are attracted by the images of things which de- 
light: nature having endued things with the fol- 

lowing power, not to move all, but ſome particu- 
lar things : thus, when a thing that pleaſes is pre- 
ſent, the animals jaws are, by nature, moved 
to receive it; but when a thing which diſpleaſes is 
« preſent, they are prompted, by nature, to refuſe 
and hate food. But if it had been the deſign of 

nature to beſtow ſenſation on brutes, ſhe would 
* likewiſe have beſtowed underſtanding ; and, in 
this manner, they would have had indiviſible ſouls, 
which conſequently would have been ſ. le 
from the body.” Weigh well two points, the one, 
that he did not explain the motions of animals, 
from mechanical principles, but by the occult quali- 
ties of ſympathy and antipathy ; the other, that he 
rejected the ſenſitive ſoul, from his believing that a 
thing which is material, diviſible and mortal, is ca- 

ble of ſenſation ; whence he concluded, that if 

tes had a ſoul endued with ſenſation, it is not 
corporeal. When he was deſired to call to mind the 
actions of brutes, thoſe of a dog, for inſtance, he an- 
ſwered, that it was not neceſſary they ſhould proceed 
from a ſenſitive faculty, ſince otherwiſe the Ariſtote- 
leans would be in the wrong, not to aſcribe to the 
exertions of a rational ſoul, ſo many actions reſem- 
bling thoſe of men, which a dog performs. He 
had the art to take advantage of the weak ſide of the 

: | 


cauſe 


(54) Voſliug, 


de[doloalty. lib, Jo 


cap. 41. p. 939. 


(55) Indem, ibid- 


6) Virgil, 
22 ty. 80. 


(57) Ignatius 
Gaſton Pardies, 
on the Knowledge 
of Brutes, num. 


69. p. m. 136. 


* J. Interpretem 
2 bujus 
ts 


(58) Pardies, de 
la Conoiſſance des 
Betes, num. 71. 
p. 140. 


t Hit. animal. 


cap. 1. 


P E R 


reader will ſee in the ſame remark the opinion of our Spaniard pretty fully repreſented. 


277 


It would be to no purpoſe to endeavour to ſearch in Ariſtotle for the ſeeds or N of 


Des Cartes's Doctrine [H]; and it would be to as little purpoſe to refer us to t 
book of Cicero's Tuſculan queſtions, and to the teſtimony of Porphyry, Proclus, &c. 


e 4th 


There is no reſemblance or conformity [I] between the Doctrine, which ſuppoles brutes 
| to 


cauſe of his adverſaries. This is the uſual ſhift, (and a 
ſucceſsful one it is) of thoſe who maintain abſurdities 
(s5)- Aus hoſee levi amiftu exire ſe poſſe Pereira ar- 

itratur. Putat enim, ut nos nom ideo rationem tribui- 
mus beſtiis, quia tam multa afibus faciant fimillima hu- 


vim obtinet cogitandi. . .. . , And though the reſt of 
animals have memory, and are capable of order or 
diſcipline, yet man only has the talent to remember. 
From theſe words, wwhich Ariſtotle has repeated verbatim 
elſewhere **, one would think that he had aſcribed 


% De Mem, & 


manis : ita neque iis adſeribendum eſſe ſenſum, etfi, que © knowledge to brutes, fince he aſeribes to them memory; Rem. cap. 2. 


agant, ſimillima ſint actibus anime ſenſitivæ. Nec eo 
movetur, quad tam diſſimiles fint animarum actus, imò 
contrarii prorſus : quia, ut ait, natura etiam pro rebus, 
in quas agit, contraria operetur. Unde Poeta (56) : 


Limus ut hic dureſcit, & hæc ut cera liqueſcit, 
Uno eodemque igni. 


Sed longum efſet omnia ex opere tam operoſo hominis & 
acuti & dotti adferre pro ridicula ſententia, quam dixi- 
mus. i, e. Pereira imagines that it will be an eaſy 


matter for him to ward off theſe blows : for he is of 


opinion that, as we do not aſcribe reaſon to brutes, 
«* becauſe of the great umber of actions, very much 
* reſembling thole of men, which they perform; 
* ſo neither are we to aſcribe ſenſation to them, 
though their actions reſemble greatly thoſe of a 
* ſenſitive ſoul. Nor is he puzzled, upon its being 
objected to him, that the actions of ſouls are ſo 
very diſſimilar, nay quite contrary : becauſe (as he 
* obſerves) nature produces contrary effects in pro- 
rtion to the thing it works upon : whence the 
« Poet ſays ; 


« As fire this figure hardens, made of clay; 
« And this of wax with fire conſumes away. _ 
D&YDEN. 


But I ſhould be too prolix, were I to extract, from 
« this voluminous work in queſtion, all that this in- 
« pgenious and learned man ſays, in favour of the 
« ridiculous opinion above-mentioned.” I thought 
that my readers would be very well pleaſed to find 
here a ſpecimen of our Spaniard's genius and doctrine. 

[H] It would be to no purpoſe to endeavour to ſearch, 
in Ariſtotle, for the ſeeds or principles of Des Cartes's 
Doctrine.] Father Pardies endeavoured to find them 
there. It will perhaps not be uſeleſs, ſays he (57), 
to examine ſome paſſages in Ariſtatle, to ſee whether, in 


ſo great a Philoſopher, abe may not meet with ſomething 


which might give a ſanction to an opinion, which in this 
age appears ſo new and extraordinary. He then ex- 
tracts the following paſſage from the gth chapter of 
the book De Spiritu. ©* We may conceive, with 
very little difficulty, that heat is an effect of na- 
<« ture : but it is difficult to comprehend, how the 
c nature of bodies can ſo uſefully manage heat, and 
<« employ it, as an inſtrument, to give to every thing 
«« what it ought to have naturally: and imprint on 
« each of them its peculiar charaQteriſtick with as 
« much juſtneſs as if thoſe bodies were endued with 
« knowledge and reaſon. And * it 15 certainly not 
« poſſible, that all theſe things ſhould be done in 
« this manner without knowledge and the direction 
« of reaſon : but on the other hand, it does not ap- 
«© pear how we can aſcribe to material Beings the 
60 Ficulty of knowing. We cannot in any manner 
« aſcribe all this artifice. to the force of fire, of ſpi- 
« rits, or the moſt ſubtile bodies : but alſo to ſay, 
« that there is ſome rinciple in thoſe bodies, which 
e has the faculty of knowing, this exceeds our utmoſt 
« admiration. And we have equal cauſe. to wonder, 
« when we conſider the ſoul itſelf of brutes, ſince 
« jtis of the ſame nature with fire and ſpirits.” I. 

ars from this paſſage, ſays Father Pardies (58), 
that Ariſtotle was fully ſenfible of the difficulties which 
avould ariſe in aſcribing knowledge to bodies and brutes, 
But what he has here propoſed 0 way of admiration, 
he ſeems to have affirmed expreſly in another place, 
where, ſpeaking of brutes, he writes expreſly as follows +, 
Of all animals man only is endued with the faculty 
of thinking. Homo unus ex numero animalium omnium 


Vol. VIII. 


and that if he deprives them of knowledge, it is of that 
kind of knowledge only which 4 3 a > A 
reflection in deliberations, and in the enquiries wwe make 
to recall things to our minds, But it is certain that A- 
riflotle has diftinguiſhed in another manner memory and 
reminiſcence ; for, according to him, memory confiſts only 
„ an image ff, and a repreſentation imprinted on 
the ſubſtance of that part of the body in which com- 
mon ſenſe reſides, in much the ſame manner as fi- 
gures are repreſented, by the impreſſion of ſeals on 
wax ; /o that, to remember ſome things, is to have the 
figures of all the things thus repreſented . Whereas 
reminiſcence implies alſo a certain perception of the mind, 
whereby, when we call any thing to mind, we know 
that we recal ſomething to mind: which is common to 
all thoughts in general, ſince it is impoſſible to think auith- 
out knowing that wwe do fo. So that as Ariſtotle ſaid 
brutes have no memory, and that man only has the faculty 
of remembring ; we muſt not wonder that he ſaid alſo, 
that of all animals, man only is endued with the faculty 
of thinking. This Philoſopher muſt therefore have ſap- 
poſed that brutes had no real thoughts. It remains only, 
after this, that Ariſtotle ſhould acknowledge that brutes 
are mere automata, and move only mechanically, and by 
the help of ſprings prepared for that purpoſe. And this alſo 
he declared clearly ; for thus he ſpeaks, where he explains 
the manner in which the motion of brutes is performed. 
As thoſe machines, ſays he +, called Automata, when 
they are moved ever ſo little after a certain manner, 
perform inſtantly their motions by the force or power 
of unbent or looſened ſprings : in like manner ani- 
mals move, having bones and nerves, as ſo many in- 
ſtruments, diſpoſed by the induſtry of nature, which 
produce the ſame effects in them, as pieces of wood 
and iron produce, with their ſprings in machines, 
He ſays the ſame elſewhere. It may be, ſays he , 
that in brutes, one thing moves another, and that 
their bodies are like thoſe wonderful automata : for 
indeed, they are compoſed of members which have 
the quality or faculty even when they are at reſt, 7 
be able to make certain motions the inſtant they are deter- 
mined to them : and as, in the machines in queſtion, there 
is no occaſion for ſome perſon to touch them at the 
very time they are performing their motions, provid- 
ed they were touched before; /o the ſame may be ſaid 
of animals. 

Theſe paſſages do great honour to Ariſtotle. 
They ſhew, 1. That he knew the mechaniſm, 
which nature practiſed in the bodies of animals, 
and exerciſed daily in them. 2. 'That he knew how 
inconceivably difficult it was to ſuppoſe that matter 
thinks. But he never aſſerted, either as a certain 
_ or as a ſuppoſition, that brutes do not think: 
he has not diveſted them of thought, taking that 
word in the ſame ſenſe with the Carteſians: but in tak - 
ng it ina peculiar ſenſe, for what is called meditation, 
reflection, deliberation. It is not probable that he 
defined memory in the manner which Pardies affirms 
he did; for, according to that definition, there is 
no difference between imagination and memory. Be- 
ſides, brutes will never be machines, ſo long as they 


++ De Mem. & 
Rem, cap. 1. 


* Ibid, 


+ De Animal. 
matione, cap. 7. 


De gen. 
anim, cap. Ts, 


Pot med, 


ſhall be able to form the image of an abſent object ; 


that is, what memory implies, according to the ex- 
lanation even of Father Pardies. To conclude, the 
Fefuir had no reaſon to oppoſe the criticiſm made on 
the tranſlator of Ariſtotle (59). Beawioga is a kind 
of thought, and not thought in general ; ſo that tho' 
man only were capable of the &xaw:o9a, as Ariſtotle 
declares, it yet would not follow that he is the only 
thinking Being. 
[1] TV would be to as little purpoſe to refer us to the 
fourth book e Ciceros Tuſculan queſtions. ... .. There 
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(59) By Scaliger. 
See Pardies, on 

the Knozwledge of 
Brutes, num. 72. 


p. 140. 
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® Ciceron, Tuſcul, 
lib. 4. 88 


+ Plutarch, De 
placit. Philoſ. lib. 
5. cap · 20. 


1 Porpbyr. De 
abſt. ab anim. 
lib. 3. 


++ Procl. in 
Platon, Phileſ, 
lib. 3. Cap» 1. 


(60) Petrus Da- 
e Huetius, 
Cenſ. Pbi loſopbiæ 
Cartefiane, cap. 
8. p · 208. edit. 
Paris 1689. 


(61) Rem · [F}. 


(62) Cicero, 
Tuſcul lib. 4 fol. 
m. 267. C. 


(63) Habes eg, 
gue de pertyrba- 


tionibus enucleate 


diſputant Staici, 


. gue logica appel- 


lant, quia 46 


runtur ſubti 1g. 


5 Idem, ibid. 
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to be machines, and what is ſaid by thoſe antient writers. 


1s no reſemblance or conformity between the dhctrine which 

pſes them to be machines, and the relations of thoſe 
antient Authors.) A learned Prelate who has writ 
againſt Des Cartes, charges him with having ad- 
vanced no doctrine but what is found in the Authors 
Who ed him. Here follow his proofs with 
reſpect to the doctrine of the ſoul of beaſts. Quid 
hae efl vero, quod * apnd Ciceronem legimus, beftias fi- 
mile quiddam facere perturbationum animi, in perturba- 
tiones nan incidere, quod ha eveniant ſolum ex aſperna- 
tione rationis. qua carent beſtiæ quid aliud, inquam, 
Suadet hoc nobis, quam beſtias mera efſe automata ? nam 
A perturbationibus carent, neque herum diligit canis, ne- 
que lupum oi reformidat : imo, nec cibum appetunt, nec 
dolorem fugiunt, nec mortem timent ; ſed ex coatto cc 
materia motu id facere videntur quod non faciunt. 
Seribit conceptis verbis + Plutarchus credidiſſe Diogenem 
brutas animantes neque intelligere, neque ſentire uod 
& confutavit ** os rius. Sciſcit ++ Proclus ani- 
malia tantum rationalia anima eſſe prædita; additque 
decretum effe @ Platone animam were ee eam que ratione 
polleat, cetera fimulacra animarum. At nemo doctrinam 
hanc vel tradidit apertius, wel fiſius propugnavit, quam 
Gometius Pereira (60). i. e. What does that expreſ- 
« ſion mean, which we read in Cicero, that brutes do 
« ſomething which is like to the paſſions of the 
« mind; but that they are not ſuſceptible of paſſions, 
« becauſe theſe proceed from the deſpiſing of rea- 
« ſon, of which brutes are not poſſeſſed ? What, I 
« ſay, can this infer, but that brutes are mere ma- 
« chines ? For in caſe they are without paſſions, a 
dog cannot love his maſter, nor a ſheep fear the 
« wolf : nay, they cannot crave food, fly from pain, 
« fear death; but from the neceſſary impulſe or mo- 
« tion of blind matter they ſeem to do what they 
„really do not. Plutarch declares in expreſs terms, 
that Diogenes thought that brutes have neither un- 
« derſtanding nor ſenſation 3 but this Porphyry re- 
« futed. Proclus aſſerts, that none but rational ani- 
*« mals have ſouls : and adds, that it was aſſerted 
« by Plato, that that is truly the ſoul which is en- 
dued with reaſon, and that the reſt are only images 
„of ſouls: but no man has taught this doctrine 
„ more openly, or defended it more at large than 
« Gomez Pereira.” We here have four authorities; 
thoſe of Cicero, of Plutarch, of Porphyry, and Pro- 
clus. Let us examine them one after another, with- 
out making any mention of Pereira, of whom this 


learned Prelate ſpeaks in the laſt words of his remark ; 


let us leave him, I ſay, ſince we have ſpoke ſuffici- 
ently of him in the remarks preceding this. 

I. 'The paſſage from Cicero is not a good * 
it containing nothing but the diſtinction which the 
Stoicks made uſe of, and which the reader may have 
ſeen above (61). They affirmed, that the paſſions 
and reaſon were two contrary things; and conſe- 
quently that they could have but one and the ſame 
ſubject; they therefore could be found only in ratio- 
nal animals, and conſequently were not found in 
brutes. Jllud animorum corporumgue diffumile eft, quod 
animi wvalentes morbo tentari non poſſunt, corpora poſſunt. 
Sed corporum offtnfianes fine culpa accidere poſſunt, animo- 
rum non item, quorum omnes morbi & perturbationes ex 
eſpernatione rationis eveniunt. taque in hominibus 
lum exiſtunt. Nam beſtiæ fimile quiddam faciunt, fed in 
perturbationes non incidunt (62). i. e. There is the 
« following difference between ſouls, or minds, and 
„bodies, that ſound or healthy minds cannot be 
affected with diſorders, which bodies may. But 
„ bodily diſorders may happen without leaſt 
« crime; but it is different with regard to the mind, 
all whoſe diſorders and paſſions are owing to the 
e defpiſing of reaſon. They therefore exiſt only in 
* men: brutes do ſomething that reſembles men, 
but they are not incident to paſſions.” Thus Ci- 
cero repreſents part of the ſubtilties of the Stoicks 
with regard to the doctrine of the paſſions (63). His 
expreſſions do not imply in any manner, that the 
Stoicks deprived animals of thoſe ſentiments which 
we love, hatred, anger, &c. They acknowledged 
that brutes do ſomething like what men do, who 
fall into a paſſion, devote themſelves to pleaſure, are 
preyed upon by fear, or any other paſſion ; but they 
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pretended that this _ was not really love, hatred, 
anger ; or, in general, a paſſion in brutes ; for, to 
be ſuch (ſay thets) brutes AK fallen into it from 
a contempt of reaſon. Now they are irrational, and 
conſequently reaſon is not their rule ; they do not 
perform any thing which has a tendency, either to 
deviate from that rule, or to conform to it. Since 
therefore the paſſions ariſe in men becauſe they devi- 
ate from reaſon, which is their rule or ſtandard ; and 
ſince their nature conſiſts in being contrary or oppoſite 
to reaſon which they ought to follow ; we mult con- 
clude that what paſſes in, or happens, with regard to 
beaſts, are not paſſions, though they reſemble paſſions. 
This is the reſult or ſcope of the ſubtilties of the 
Stoicks. It is properly a diſpute merely about words ; 
and, at leaſt, it is very certain they did not deny, but 
that what the other Philofophers called anger, love, 
or fear, in brutes, was a real ſenſation. They did 
not deny but that a dog knew his maſter, and a ſheep 
knew a wolf, as things which it was neceſſary for 
them to ſhun. I will not exhibit a collection of 
2 which would ſet this point in the cleareſt 
ight. It will ſuffice to ſay, . 2 thoſe who have 
laboured moſt to refute ſuch things as were paradoxi- 
cal in the ſyſtem of the Stoicks, never charged them 
with reducing beaits to the condition of Automata. 
But would they have ſpared them, had they advanced 
ſuch a doctrine ? 

IT. The paſſage in Plutarch has been examined 
above (64). The reader may have objected, that it 
is obſcure, and formed of inconſiſtent parts. I add, 
that we diſcover clearly therein a ſtrong oppoſition 
between the doctrine of Diogenes and that of Des 
Cartes. According to the former, brutes conſiſt of 
body and ſoul ; and if their ſoul has no actual ſenſa- 
tion or ratiocination, it is becauſe the groſsneſs of 
their organs, and the abundance of their humours or 
moiſture reduces them to the condition of madmen. 
But Des Cartes does not allow any ſenſitive principle 
in brutes ; he makes them conſiſt wholly of matter, 
and ſuppoſes them to be a body without a ſoul. I am 
to obſerve, that if the doctrine of Diogenes were 
8 in any reſpect, it would be ſo only with re- 
pect to oxen, ſwine, Cc. but it ſeems ridiculous, 
when we apply it to ſwallows, flies, bees, and ants, 
whoſe organs are infinitely more delicate and leſs 
moiſt than thoſe of men. 

III. I muſt expatiate more on the paſſage from 
Porphyry. The learned Prelate in queſtion affirms, 
that this Philoſopher has refuted the aſſertions of 
Diogenes with regard to brutes, wiz. that they are 
uninformed with underſtanding or ſenſation : but it 
is certain that Porphyry does not refute any one, who 
had ſaid that they are inſenſible. His ſilence on 
that head is a direct proof that no perſon had ever 


(64) Citat, (as, 


yet ſtarted ſuch a paradox; for as nothing is more 


contrary to the ſcope or deſign of Porphyry in that 
work, he would * a. guar Bate 3 
ſis. He was er to prove, that we ought 
not to feed upon the fleſh of animals; there appeared 
to him many inconveniences in this cuſtom, and in' 
ue as it was introducing cruelty (65). He col- 
ected all ſorts of anſwers to the objections of his ad- 
verſaries. Now what objection could be ſo ſtrong, 
as to ſuppoſe that brutes have no ſenſation ? Is it not 
certain that were this once eſtabliſhed, there would 
not be more cruelty in killing an ox than in pulling 
up a turnep (66) ? Here follows another conſideration, 
which makes me believe, that Porphyry had not 
once heard of the paradox, which it is pretended 
he refuted. He lays it down as a principle univer- 
fally acknowledged, that brutes are endued with ſen- 
ſation (67), he infers this conſequence from it, 
they therefore are rational (68) ; and he finds in that 
conſequence the moſt ſpecious arguments he can al- 
ledge in favour of his opinion. "He propoſes the fol- 
3 objection himſelf ; ſince the animal nature in- 
cludes 


(65 Porphyr» 

de Fas 
lib. 3. cap. 20» 

p. 125. edit. 
Cantab. 1655 

See alſo chap. 19. 
p. 122, 


(66) I do not de- 
ny but that this 
would accuſtom 
men to ſhed 
blood; and in- 
cline him to be 
leſs compaſſio- 
nate, and more 
ſa vage and barba- 
rous towards his 
fellow creatutes. 


(67) Porphyr. 
de Abſtinentia, 
lib. 3 cap. 21, p 
125. 


ſome rational Beings, it alſo muſt include irrational (68) Idem, ibid- 


ones (69) ; and he makes the ſame anſwer as Plutarch, cap. 1. p. 101. 


or rather copies word for word, three or four pages 
from that Author, but without naming him. Ihe 
things he ſtole from him contain in particular, what 
the reader may have ſeen above in the remark [Z] 

4 | (70). 


& cap. 21, 22. 


& Alibi. 


(69) Idem, ibis 
cap. 7+ p. 109 


are the moſt nary, 
cording to Amy- 


ot's verſion, Ge- 
neva edit · 1621» 


(a) In Latin, at 
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(70). Theſe are two paſſages which ſhew d 

tively, that, in that age, all the Philoſophers in ge- 
neral believed there was no ſuch Being as an inſen- 
fitive animal. Amyot bas tranfated the firit- paſſage 
fo itt, that it is impoffible to underſtand any = of 
it, but has fucceeded better in the ſecond. 1 Hall 
tranſcribe his ns, and will obſerve be- 
low, why I infert them in this And as to 
i thofe who fpeak fo ſtupidly and fo 1 inently, as 
< to affirm that animals neither delight, are not an- 
«« gry, nor fear, that the fwallow does not make 
„ any proviſion, and the bee has no memory; but 
that the ſwallow only ſeems to have foreſight, the 
lion ſeems to be angry, and the hind to quake for 
« fear: I cannot think what anfwer they will be 
4 able to make to thoſe who ſhould object to them; 
that we alſo ſhould fay, that they neither ſee nor 
4 hear, nor have a voice; and that they only feem 
to © and have a voice : in a word, that they do 
1 live, but only ſeem to live ; for to affert the 
«* one, would be as nt to the cleareſt evi- 
*« dence, as to afhrm the other (71).” I tranferibed 
this paſſage, to ſtrengthen the confequence I drew 
from it, viz. that the doctrine of the automata or 
machines was conſidered in that age, not as a do:- 
trine which had ever been ſtarted, but as a doctrine 
which the Stoicks were not able to refute, if any per- 
ſon ſhould-take it into his head to employ that obyec- 
tion, to defeat them with their own weapons. Plu- 
tarch, (will it be ſaid) and Porphyry, make uſe of 
the word aiyvo:, which is the participle of the pre- 
ſent tenſe. There conſequently were ſome perions 
who made this objection to the Stoicks. I anſwer, 
that the French tranſlator of Plutarch, as the reader 
has juſt now ſeen, agrees in that particular with 
Xylander (72), who has proved by the learned Hol- 
ſtenius (73), that the Airyoves ought to be taken in 
the future conditional tenſe. I his is allowable ac- 


his La- Cording to the rules of Grammar, and Hiftory re- 
ation of quires it in this place; for Plutarch and Porphyry, 
Prpbyry de A8- thoſe great ſticklers for tne reaſon of brutes, would 


doubtleſs have diſputed againſt the doctrine of the 
Automata, had they known there was, or had been, 
any ſuch opinion. Now they do not ſay a word of 
this. | 

| IV. As to Proclus, it is true, he aſſerts, that, ac- 
| cording to Plato, the rational foul is perfectly a foul, 
and that the other ſouls are but images, or repreſen- 
tations of ſouls ; but, at the ſame time, he ſays, that 
they partake of knowledge and life, and that rati- 
onal animals are not the only ones which ke of 
underſtanding ; but that all other animals endued 
with imagination, memory, and ſenſation, partake 
of it alſo. Is not this teaching very evidently, that 
brutes have a ſenſitive ſoul ; ſuch, in a word, as the 
followers of Ariſtotle defcribe it? 'Though this paſ- 
ſage of Proclus be ſomething prolix, I yet will tranſ- 
cribe the whole, in order that my Readers may not 
entertain any doubt, with regard to the ſenſe in 
which it is to be taken; and that they may be ſure 
it could not ſerve as a prelude to the Cartetian doc- 
trine, with regard to brutes. Kal dM ToRAaxs Jfa6; 
351 x) H 1xny THY Aoyieny de Tier, Tis IN 
& Ana, tide \uxur e, tri x; avTHL ebe XK) CUTE 
xa}, wire rd d TApayura Ta; Ti T4 cr Gods" 
12 os b Ta Noyine wa H,½tbͤd u TvY Lag oo urr, df ANG 
rd & MNwv, 60a rw on ix HU Serra i A 
%; mn, % wiobnow* iu g 0 6 S. Cw Lonparny;, in 
r voepery d Tu ToialTas Tarla ougar, Deingue multis 
in locis conſtat & ipſum Platonem ſtatuere illam ratione 
præditam animam, veram eſſe animam, alias were, ani- 
marum eſſe ſimulacra, quatenus ſunt & illz imtelleuales 
& wivifice, cum iffis univerſis producentes illas, que 
circa ipſa corpora, & in ipfis corporibus ſunt. Concede- 
mus autem non ſolum animalia ratiane prædita partici- 


pare Mentem: ſed etiam alia, quæ cumęue cog noſcendi fa- 


PEREZ (JOSEPH), in Latin Perezius, a Spaniſh Monk, and Profeſſor of Divi- 
nity in the Univerſity of Salamanca, applied hin 
of the Hiſtory of Spain, eſpecially with relation to the Benedictine Order. 
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cultatens habit. Phantaſiam autem dico, & memoriam 
& /enſum. Dmnoniam & illa Socrates, qui in Philiho 
di * 8 * omnia ad intelletum | 
rerum ſeriem reducit (74). t my Readers may the 7 
better underſtand this, I ſhall obſerve, that in Plato's 22. Thetke 
doctrine, there was ſuch a difference between the , lib. 3. cap. 
foul and underſtanding, as is not unlike the difference 11 F. 128 dit. 
which the Peripateticks ſuppoſe there is between the Sho. 2 N.. 
and ecies. The tonicks aſſerted, that u Porti, 

our things which one another, viz. eſſence, 
hfe, underſtanding, and the ſoul, were prior to bo- 
dies ; that life partakes of effence, the underſtand- 
ing — ger of life and eſſence; and that the ſoul 
—— es of underſtanding, life, and effence, and 

alſo reaſon as its peculiar nature This is what 
would be called in fchools, the ſpecific difference of 
the ſoul. Tir hben Tolvr vr d go TH; awpalixis 
drogdvias airiey, goin, vic, 18, ene, Je was 
ar he N rd, myo Ag, Tor wir Myer, xale tv 
25 Aera exon, 1013 v3r, g why Corr, x) od by, 
e rd mpirCuliqer % Cum igitur ha quatuor cau- 


fe fint ante corpoream hypoſtaſin, E entia, Vita, Mens, 


Anima, Anima quidem, particeps 


omnium eorum, que 


flent ante ipſam, ipſam quidem rationem, ſecundum juan 


proprietatem fortita, Mentem vero, & Vitam, & ipſum 
Ens ab antiguioribus cauſas adepta (75). In this man- (7+) Idem, ibid. 
ner the foul might concur or conſpire four ways in f 29. 
the diſpoſing of all poſterior Beings : it extends its 
influence to bodies, inaſmuch as it exiſts: it extends 
it to plants, inaſmuch as it lives ; and to brutes, in- 
afmuch as it partakes of the underſtanding, and to 
the firit natures, ſuſceptible of reaſon, witn the reſt 
of the attributes, inaſmuch. as it is rational. With 
regard to the underſtanding which had preceded 
the ſoul, and is the fulneſs of life, and even of being; „eng * 
it influences, after three manners, the ceconomy of Lang ove. oþ 
the univerſe. It illuminated, by its ſpecific virtue, An. . . n- 
all that is endued with the faculty of knowledge , dige- 
(76); and it concurred in communicating life to a %% J en 
greater number of things, and eſſence to all that Be- 2 
ing has formed. Brutes were ranked in the claſs of tm — 2 
creatures, which received the irradiation of its virtue. Hcendi vim ba- 
This is evident from the words which Proclus em- t ger ſuum 
ploys, where he ſpeaks of what the ſoul does, inaſ- 8 
much as it partakes in the underſtanding. EE ny 
a P I g. Kl ww ibid. 
To ov To ing, Ta rf (WDigno:) x) wich CnpaTEY 
xa] 9 T1v Lens, rave Ta Avyd irc Con, %y wings Ter (77) Idem, ibid. 
Oulu, xa d Torvir, Tavie Ta Y1woixny ine lc I var, 
xf rd & u he Secundum quidem ipſum ip- (78 ) mgm 
Anime Ens, omnia (conſtitun) vel uſque ad ip- — * 
Ja corera. Secundum vero vitam, onnia que vivere Platin , cap. 41. 
dicuntur, & uſque ad ipſas plantas. Secundum vero p- m. 1028. Ope- 
Mentem omnia que cognitione præditam facultatem ha- n Platenis, 
bent, & uſque ad ipſa maxime bruta (77). (79) In the rem. 
Nothing could be eaſier than to collect authorities, [L], or the art. 
which would prove evidently, that when Plato ſaid PACLICIANS. 
the ſoul. of brutes is the image of a ſoul, he did not (30) Ane 
thereby mean to deprive them of ſenſation. See Plo- af, 4 be- 
tinus, chap. 11. of book 1. of the iſt Ennead. Con- 992, river 
fider alſo the following paſſage from a modern Pla- gte steg 
; : : ; * UT ajonItuu c= 
tonic Philoſopher (78). Hrationalem animam Platonici w gs Seu 
non tam ſubſiantiale aliquid, quam accidentale quiddam #31 Sugar; u- 
ee putant, quaſi rationalium VESTIGHIUM animarum, in Hi, te gav 
quo SENSUS guidem ſint, fed per diwerſu corporis inſlru- 222 0 N 
menta divifi atque patibilis ; 1. e. The Platonic Phi- 8 9 
“ loſophers are of opinion, that the irrational ſoul is S'ne rarine aut 
« not ſo much a ſubſtance as an accident ; the uA £12 e ita ur 
« CES, as it were, of rational ſouls, wherein indeed, 3 of rag 
„the SENSES are but divided and paſſive, by the va- un, de 
rious organs of the body.” I have given elſewhere di wirturs | 
(79) the analyſis of ſome paſſages in the 25th difſer- e, 6 
tation of a Platonic Philofopher, who points out ve- e diem gau- 
ry clearly, what it is that diſtinguiſhes the ſoul of © © de- 
brutes from the human ſoul ; but he is contented with »:4,; 3 75 
depriving brutes of ſouls, and ſuppoſes them to be en- intellectu autem 
dued with ſenſation (80). nibil poſſer, 


Maxim. Tyrius, 
p. 258. 


(76) Noc 9 „ „ 
ft diaxgo part 
Tx wa, Trc 
My Veiga ce id 
Tor a n. THE 


f very vigorouſly to the illuſtrating 
He pub- 


liſhed (a) Eccleſiaſtical Diſſertations in 1688, in which he refuted certain things advanced 
by Father Papebroch in his Ages coma to the Aa Sanctorum tor the Month of April: 
he thought him tos rigid with reſpect to the acts of St, Eleutherius; but he confeſſed it 


was but juſt to ſuppreſs ſeveral apocryphal pieces, which have been publiſhed concerning 


the 


| 
| 
i 
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5 1 write this the Saints [4]. It was not leng (5) ſince he died (c) from Father 
. _ _ pebroch's An. 


[4] He thought Father Papebroch too rigid, with 

ard to the atts of St. Eleutherius ; but he confeſſed 

that it wwas but juſt, to ee ſeveral apocryphal pieces 

aubich hade been publiſhed concerning the Saints.) Saint 

Q A dity of I- Eleutherius, Biſhop of Ecane (1), and Saint Anthia 
8 his mother, were greatly renowned in the Greek 
Church, after that cheir relicks were conveyed, under 

the Emperor Arcadius, from Rome to Conſtantinople. 

Their acts were written by Leontius and Theodulus, 

who, as we are told, lived in that age : however, 

Father Papebroch is not of that opinion, he conſi - 

ders them as ſuppoſititions, and gives a great many 

reaſons for his opinion. Nevertheleſs, he publiſhed 

them under the 18th of April. Father Perez thought 

his criticiſm too ſevere, for which reaſon, he en- 

deavoured to refute it ; but at the ſame time ap- 

lauds the prodigious pains the Jeſuits take who pub- 

iſh the Ada Sanforum, and rejet many of them. 

Pleraque enim (fatendum eft) Sanctorum acta, ſays he, 
circumferebantur, partim aperte falſa, partim tenchris 

denfiſſrmis obfita que ab dofifſimis patribus admodum 

2) Extrafted Fake juxta Face egere widebantur (2); i. e. It 
m Daniel Pa- muſt be confeſſed, (ſays he,) that a great num- 
pebroch, in Reſ- « ber of acts of the Saints were publiſhed, ſome 
ponfine ad exbi- © hereof were manifeſtly falſe, and others obſcure 


_ =] eto the laſt degree, which, in the opinion of the moſt 


(a) Strabo, lib. 
(3) Pergæ fanum 


ane ſcimus (ſe, 


5dguogue d te n- in honour of that Goddeſs, compoſed by Damophila, contemporary with Sapho; and % Se-nbemius 
datum & ſpotie- which was ſtill ſung in the time of Apollonius Tyanæus (d). The Diana of Perga, Numys. p. 744, 


tum efſe, ex ipſa 


Diana quad babe- Heęy al A fleuis, is mentioned on ſeveral Medals (e). This was one of the cities in which (% 44 of the 
bat ai detrac- St. Paul preached the Chriſtian Faith (7). The famous Geometrician A pollonius Per- e, chap. 


tum atque abla- 


rum gf dus. gæus (g), who wrote a Treatiſe in Conic Sections, was born in it. It is now in a poor 
Cicero, in Len. condition; its Archiepiſcopal See being transferred to Attalia (þ), one of the fourteen ci- @) Ehe shes 
ties which was formerly under its juriſdiction. Perga is eight miles from the Sea. 


Orat. 6. 


PERGAMUS, a city of Aſia in Myſia, became very famous under the Monarchs who 2 8 8 
ſucceeded Philæterus. It was very advantageouſly ſituated [A], and was at firſt a For- 
(s) Strabo, ib. treſs built on a Mountain (a). Lyſimachus, one of Alexander's Succeſſors, depoſited his 
treaſures in it, and gives the Government of it to one, who, taking the advantage of 
the ſituation of affairs, ſeized upon them [B], as will be ſeen hereunder. The mag- 


13. p. 428, 429. 


[4] 1 was wery advatageouſly ſituated.] Particular- 
ly by the great commodiouſneis of the rivers near it. 
Longeque rithm Aſiæ Pergamum quod intermeat Seli- 

(1) Plinius, lib. au, pra fluit Cetius profuſus Pindaſo monte (1); i e. 

8. we 30. num. « The river Cetius, whoſe ſource is in mount Pin- 

; © daſus, flows by Pergamus, the moſt famous city 

« of Aſia, and Selinus runs through it.” Theſe are 

Pliny's words. I wonder he did not mention the 

Caicus, another river which flowed near Pergamus, 

and the only one mentioned by Strabo, where he 

deſcribes that city. Haęafpit I 6 KaixE- x; ro y- 

por dla T5 Ku ride por x öS ef-, oP wo 

mea Y dbb, cv di ror g rn pls Th; Mooias 

(2) Strabo, lib. (2) 3 1. . © The river Caicus flows by Pergamus, 

13. p. 429. „ through a very fruitful plain, called Caicus, and 
* alſo flows through the belt part of Afia.” 

[BJ One.. . ſeized upon them.] The perſon I mean 
was Philetærus. He had been an eunuch from his 
infancy, and that by an accident. His nurſe, who 
had carried him to a funeral, was crowded ſo pro- 
digiouſly by the ſpectators, that the child's teſticles 
were ſqueezed to pieces. Lorien yap i run rap, Fa; 
gon, — FOANDv apo vl, d ονοα iv TO 0 XN IN. 
xopuiCyresr fe Tor Oinitrayper fry Maier, und i⁰ wi 
xb Tor 30), @; 7s Tygwln 1a Toy maids" 1v (440 on #3 x0. 
Nam ſpectaculo quodam funebri, in magna hominum fre- 
quentia, nutrix eum geſtans etiamnum infantem in turba 

8 hominum deprehenſa, adeò fuit oppreſſa, ut pueri etiam 
(3) Ibid. p. 428. colliderentur genitalia. Erat ergo eunuchus (3). So 
good an education was beſtowed upon him, that he 
was capable of exerciſing the moſt exalted employ- 
ments; and he muſt neceſſarily have been reputed an 
honeſt man, ſince Lyſimachus entruſted him with 


. Goody, (ſays an Attorney's wife of St. Germain's pariſh) [CC] of the . 


PERGA or PERGE, a city of Pamphylia, on a very high place, near which town | 
14. p. 459 a Temple of Diana was built (a). It was very antient, and had in great veneration: . . 
and though the Epheſian Diana ſurpaſſed that of Perga, the latter had nevertheleſs a 0%) See Philo- 
antiquiſimm & conſiderable ſhare in the devotion of nations (5). An Aﬀembly was held there every ftratus, in cue 
JoxZ;ffomem Di- year (c); on which occaſion we may certainly ſuppoſe that the hymns were ſung, written 


ER 


« learned Fathers, wanted to be purged in the moſt ſwer, ad x,4;. 
« ſevere manner.” The public have at laſt been %% Err, 
obliged to own, that Melchior Canus gave a very you 11. num. 
juſt idea of the legendary writers, when he ſaid that 3. 
the lives of the antient Philoſophers had been writ 
with more judgment than thoſe of the Chriſtian 
Saints. They are now more ſtrictly examined; the 
acts of the new Saints are not larded with ſo many 
abſurd particulars; it is nevertheleſs certain, that 
the Writers are till a little negligent on that head. 
Here follows the ſequel of a paſſage which I cited 
elſewhere (3); but the moſt diverting circumflance, (z) In the tem. 


is, that going to the Church of the bare-footed Carmelites, ele RADR 
1 heard a hawker crying about, the life and miracles of * 
Madam Sta. Thereſa. I bought one of them, in order 10 

ain the indulgences. But being returned home, my 
7 band began to read it, and was ſurpriſed to find that 
Sta. Thereſa had two fathers, the firſt, King Bermude;, 
and the ſecond, Alonzo Sanchez. de Cepede (4). This (4) Can 
converſation is ſuppoſed to have been held on occafi- 721... 5 
on of the canonization of St. Thereſa, in 1622. The 4 Pane . 
Author of this piece was not a Proteſtant, he ſaying 7: | 
many bitter things againſt thoſe who profels that re- 
ligion. 


ta, lib. 1. 


de præſt. & uſu 


13, 14. 


that article, 


(5) Baudrand, 


nificent 


the Government of the fortreſs, in which he had 
depoſited all his treaſures. Philetærus was very 
faithful to his truſt, till he was ſtrongly attacked by 
the calumny of Arſinoe, Lyſimachus's wife. From 
that time he began to withdraw himſelf from the al- 
legiance he owed to that Prince ; and to take ſuch 
meaſures as might maintain him in the independance 
he intended to uſurp. Affairs were then in ſuch a 
ſituation, as were greatly advantageous to him. Ly- 
ſimachus, oppreſſed with domeſtic diviſions, was o- 
bliged to put to death his ſon Agathocles : notwith- 
ſtanding which, he was oppreſſed by Seleucus Nica- 
tor, and at laſt murdered by the treachery of Pto- 
lomy Ceraunus. Philetzrus, during theſe diviſions, 
ſecured himſelf in the poſſeſſion of Pergamus ; he 
employed artifice, and amuſed that party which he 
thought the moſt formidable, with vain words and 
compliments; ſo that, for twenty years, he was poſ- 
ſeſſed of the caſtle and treaſures of Lyſimachus, His 
nephew Eumenes (4) was his heir ; and enlarged his (4) The fon of 
power by the conqueſts of ſeveral places round Per Eumenes, bio- 
gamus, He won a battle near Sardis, againſt An- ther to Philcte- 
tiochus the ſon of Seleucus, and died after having 

reigned twenty two years (5). Attalus, his firſt Cou- (5) Extracted 
ſin and Succeſlor, aſſumed the title of King. See rom N * 
the following article. Chronologers fix the begin- P. 4 BY 
ning of Philetzrus's reign to the year of Rome 468. (6) Lucianus, # 
He lived to fourſcore years of age (6). Some ſay Mobil. 
that his mother was named Boa; that ſhe was a (7) Athen. libs 
Pa 18 by birth, a Courtezan by profeſſion, 13. p. 577. 
* a Minſtrel (7). He was born at Teium ſtanding (8) Strabo, lib. 
on Pontus Euxinus (8). 12. p. 374 


4 [C] The 


PER 


nificent Library [C] ſet up by the Kings of Pergamus, and Zſculapius's Temple [D] 
were the principal ornaments of that city. The reader will find in Moreri, that the inha- 
bitants of it built a Temple in honour of the Emperor Auguſtus, and the city of 


Rome; 


[C] The magnificent Library.) I will begin the fol- 
lowing remark with a paſſage from Lomeier: Atta- 
lus & Eumenes Pergami Reges nobilem bibliothecam con- 
quifitis undique ſupra ducenta millia exemplaribus, in hæ- 

| dinis pellibus, ques ab hoc loco pergamenæ dictæ ſunt, 
(9) Lomeier, de Jeſeriptis, contraxiſh feruntur (9). 1. e. It is related 
Biblictbeers, cap. « that Atticus and Eumenes, Kings of Pergamus, 
W « built a noble Library, having collected upwards of 
« two hundred thouſand volumes from all countries, 

« jn kid's ſkins, which were called, from this coun- 

« try, Pergamenæ or Parchment.” He quotes Chap. 

II. k XXV. of Pliny, but we there meet only 

with the following words: An + cœperint Alex- 

andriæ & Pergami Reges qui bibliothecas magno certa- 

mine inflituere non facile dixerim. i. e. 1 am not 

« ſure, whether the Monarchs of Alexandria and 

« Pergamus, who ſtrove to rival one another in the 

« ſetting up Libraries, firſt began to do this.” This 

quotation from Pliny is therefore not juſt. This Au- 

chor indeed informs us, in another part of his work, 

that the People of Pergamus found out the art of pre- 

paring ſkins. to employ them inſtead of paper. x 

eemulatione circa bibliothecas regum Plolemæi & Eume- 

ris, ſupprimente chartas Ptolemeo, idem Varro membra- 

(16) Plin. lib, nas Pergami tradidit repertas (10). We are informed 
14. cap. 11,p» in this paſſage, that the emulation between the Kings 
m. 75, 79+ of Egypt and * who ſhould compoſe the 
fineſt Library, made the Egyptian Monarch forbid 

the exportation of paper, which - occaſion to the 

invention of parchment. It will be proper to quote 

(11) Hieronym. St. Jerom in this place. Chartam, ſays he (11), de- 
Epijt, ad Cbrom. fuiſſe non puto, Ægypto miniſtrante commercia, 
Irin. & Euſeb. alicubi Ptolemeus maria clauſiſſet, tamen Rex Attalus 
membranas à Pergamo miſerat, ut penuria charte pellibus 

penſaretur. Inde & Pergamenarum nomen ad hunc 

»ſque diem, tradente fibi invicem poſteritate, ſervatum eft. 

i.e. © It is my opinion that there was no want of 

„paper, as Egypt traded with other nations; and in 

e caſe Ptolemy had ſhut up the harbours any where, 

« yet King Attalus had ſent ſkins from Pergamus, to 

% ſupply the want of paper: whence it has pre- 

&« ſerved, to this age, the name of Pergame- 

„ or Parchment.” As to the number of books 

mentioned by Lomeier, we mult have recourſe to 

(12) Plutareh. Plutarch (12), who ſays that Mark Anthony made a 
wn ani preſent to Cleopatra of the Library of Pergamus, in 
m which were two hundred thouſand yolumes. Father 
Jacob, in his treatiſe on Libraries, page 28. Part I. 

affirms very falſely that Strabo ſays, that the Library 

in queſtion contained two hundred and eighty thou- 

(% Gals, fand volumes. The Sieur le Gallois (13) aſſerts ſtill 
Traite des Bibl. more falſely, that Pliny declares them to have been 
5. 27. ſtill more numerous. Lipſius ſtarts a difficulty un- 
worthy of himſelf with regard to Plutarch's words. 


(14) Lipſus, Strabo, ſays he (14), who wrote under Tiberius, 
22 - 4 affirms that the Library of Pergamus was then ſub- 


ſiſting in the ſame condition in which King Eumenes 
ſet it up. Conſequently it had not been removed to 
Alexandria, in order to be preſented to goons ; 

or we muſt ſuppoſe that Auguſtus, who undid moſt 
things that Mark Anthony had done, had it carried 
back to Pergamus ; or that after it had been loſt un- 
der Mark Anthony, another had been ſet up exactly 
like it. This is what we call modum in ſcirpo querere, 


(16) Strabo, lib, (ſeeking a knot in a bull-ruſh) for Strabo does not 


13, p. 429, 430. mean, that the People of Pergamus were till poſſeſ- 
ſed of the Library or other ornaments with which 

(16) Thus theſe Eumenes had embelliſhed it; but only that it had 
— — not been increaſed ſince the reign of Eumenes. This 
flated, and nos Prince, ſays he, put it into the ſtate, in which we now 
3s Lipſius, e fee it. This is the ſenſe of the Greek text (15) : 
. cap. Kalwxwace = dre. 71» moAwv, x) T6 NuyPopior c 
d os e r e, e 1þ 1h in 
Anarin ac 14g. 7209108 x- Jona 75 Duyaps Tyr ov gras de- ge- 
othecir, uti nunc Qrnoxaiines, Hic urbem adornavit, & lucum Nicepho- 
5 eleganter ex- rium con ſewit, ac donaria & bibliothecas & habitationis 
8 Ne Sieur locum in = fantum quantus hodieque eft conſtituit 
Traits 4% 8:31, Aculenter (16). Lipſius's objection againſt Vitruvius 
b. 27. makes uſe is better grounded. Reges Attalici magnis philologie 
of all theſe re- dudcedinibus inducti cum egregiam bibliothecam Pergami 
ions of Lip- ad communem deletationem inſtituiſſent, tum item Pto- 


us, Without 
Vol. VIII. 


naming him. 


lemeus, infinity xelb cupiditatiſque incitatus fludio, non 
minoribus induftriis ad eundem modum contenterat Alex- 
andriæ comparure (17). Theſe are Vitruvius's words, 
the plain import of which is, that Ptolemy Philadel- 
—— (18) adorned the city of Alexandria with a noble 

brary, in emulation of that which the Kings of 
Pergamus had ſet up in the capital of their Domi- 
nions. Lipſius finds very juſtly an error in this paſ- 
ſage. The Alexandrian Library was ſet up before 
the Kings of Pergamus, who founded Libraries, were 
born. t this does not deſtroy what Pliny ſays with 
reſpect to the emulation between Ptolemy and Eume- 
nes ; for no doubt but the King of Egypt, who was 
282 with Eumenes, was greatly ſorry to 
find, that the King of Pergamus Was founding a 
Library, which might eclipſe the glory of that of 
Alexandria. I am to obſerve, that the emulation 
between the Monarchs in queſtion, gave occaſion to a 
_ number of frauds with regard to books, as Ga- 
en obſerves. Scribit Galenus, Comment. 1. in lib. 
Hippocr, de natura hum. inter Alexandriee & Pergami 
reges contentionem fuiſſe, W, ra veterum volumina 
compararet. Tum vero multos ab hominibus pecuniæ avi- 


dis falfis auctorum nominibus libros inſeriptos eſſe, quo 
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(17) Vitruvius, 
in Pra fat. lib. 
7. 


(18) Vitruvius's 
words, as they 
are connected, 
can be underſtood 
only of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. 


detuſlatis plurimum iis & anctoritatis accederet (19), i. e. (19) Harduinus; 
« We are told by Galen, that an emulation aroſe in Plin. b. 35. 


„between the Kings of Alexandria and Pergamus, 
* which of them ſhould procure the greateſt number 
* of volumes of antient Authors. On this occaſion 


books, by many perſons greedy of money; were 
& falſely aſcribed to Authors, in order * give 


i © the greater weight to them, and make them be 


judged of the greater antiquity.” I have juſt now 


cap. 2. p. 175+ 


read in an excellent work (20), that many people think (20 lot; 
that the Kings of Pergamus began to 42 — city de! Here de 
with a Library; and that Attalus formed his Li- Dieu, p. 126. 


brary twenty two years before that of Alexandria. 1 
do not criticiſe the Author of this book ; for what 
he affirms, wiz. that this is believed, is doubtleſs 
true with regard to great numbers of people : many 
people may ſuppoſe this: all I ſay is, that they are 
miſtaken. The firſt King of Pergamus, who was 
named Attalus, was born ſome years after the death 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who founded the Alexan- 
drian Library. The Author adds; in the book in 
queſtion (21), that the Library of the Kings of Perga- 
mus was brought to Rome, I wiſh he had cited an 
authority for this. 


[DJ : - .. and Aſculapius's Temple.) This Deity is 


(21) Ibid. p. 127. 


ſirnamed Pergameneus in Martial (22) ; and it is re- (22) Martial. 
lated. by a Roman Hiſtorian, that when an enquiry £?gr- 17+ libs 
was made in Rome, after thoſe Aſylums which were 9“ 


not truly ſuch, the proofs of the Aſculapius of Per- 

gamus were found valid. Conſules ſuper eas civitates 

quas memoravi, apud Pergamam A jculapii compertum 

aſylum retulerunt : ceteros obſcuris ob vetuſtatem initiis 

niti (23). 1. e. The Conſuls who preſided over the 

cities, I took notice, declared, that an Aſylum of 
« ZEfculapius was found in Pergamus ; but that, as 
to the reſt, they depended wholly on uncertain tra- 
„ ditions.” A man who reads this paſſage in Ta- 
citus, may very probably call to mind the enquiry, 
which it is ſo neceſſary to make, from time to time, 

with regard to titles of Nobility, But the enquiry 
made with regard to falſe aſylums was of much greater 
importance. So great an abuſe; in this article, was 
crept into the Grecian cities, that the Magiſtrates 
found it impoſſible to put the laws in execution, in 
their due rigour : debtors and criminals of every kind 
had their ſeveral aſylums, where they were protected 
by the populace, who thought it a duty incumbent on 
them, as if it had been an article of Religion. Cre- 
breſcebat enim Græcas per urbes licentia atque impunitas 
afyla flatuendi : complebantur templa peſſimis ſervitiorum, 
codem ſubfidio oberati adverſum creditores, ſuſpectigue 
capitalium criminum receptabantur. Nec ullum ſatis wa- 
lidum imperium erat coercendis ſeditionibus populi, flagitia 
hominum. ut cœrimonias deum protegentis (24). Io put a 


(23) Tacit. 
Annal. lib. 3. 
cap. 63. ad ann. 
775˙ 


ſtop to this evil practice, an order was iſſued out, cap, 50. 


1 all cities, in which were privileged 
temples, to ſend to Rome the proofs or authorities for 
their 
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PER 


(3) Tacit, Amal. Rome (5) 3 and that Galen was born there. It alſo gave birth to ſeveral other renowned (0 Strato, tn, 


lib. 4. cap» 37+ 
Cum divus Aus 


uſtus fibi , | 
5 Lad im. lian the Apoſtate (a). 
Plum apud Per- 2 = 
. their being Aſylums (25). Some of theſe cities be- 


ing conſcious of the uſurpation, gave it up (26). 
Many others relying on — E or the ſer- 
bee ar mit- vices they had done to the Romans, ſent deputies. 
rent civitatis ju- Accordingly the Senate admitted them to audience; 
ra, atque legator, but being at laſt tired out with their idle tales, and 
Idem, ibid. the factions which were formed, they referred this 


enquiry to the conſuls. Auditæ aliarum civi- 


(25) Igitur pla-] 


(26) Quedam om legationes. Quorum copia feli patres, & quia 
2 — Audis certabatur conſulibus permiſere, ut penſpecta jure, 


omiſere : mult & ff qua iniquitas involveretur, rem integram rurſum 
wetuflis ſuperſti- ad Senatum referrent (27). The Conſuls did not act 
tionibus, aut me- vith 2 rigour on this occaſion, but admitted ſeve- 


Aena, K. ral titles of Nobility though grounded wholly on Chi- 
ung 1 ib. mæras: as for inſtance, they admitted, as an authen- 


tick proof, what the Epheſians affirmed to them, that 
(27) __ ibid. the Olive-tree, on which Latona leaned, when ſhe 
* was delivered of Apollo, was ſtill extant. Eſe apud 
fe Cenchrium amnem, lucum Ortygiam, ubi Latonam 
partu gravidam & ole que tum etiam maneat adniſam, 
edidiſſe ea numina, deorumque monitu ſacratum nemus 
| (28). i. e. That near them was the river Cenchrius, 
(29) Teese tit „ and the grove Ortygia, where Latona being with 


kg L N “ Child, and leaning upon an olive-tree which till 


(28) Tacit. 
Annal. lid. 3 
cap. 6 1. 


T6 meg) held remains there, was delivered of thoſe Deitics ; 
mpi vc NUN - © and that the grove was conſecrated by the com- 
* YE mand of the Gods.“ The Judges or inſpectors 


would not be leſs indulgent, in caſe orders ſhould be 

rſs. P.ly- given for every pariſh to exhibit the proofs of their 
Fi. — ſeveral devotions and relicks. It is well known 
tis a Valeſio, edi- with what blindneſs the Heathens aſſerted their tra- 
3 ditions; nevertheleſs people will not open their eyes, 
and thereby diſcover the ridiculouſneſs of the ſtories 


talo, Pergamum 


(30) An excel- 


lent piece of that are told in all places, which boalt a privileged de- 
ſculpture by votion. 
Phylomachus, Polybius furniſhes as good a reflection as this. 


TiptTTGc UT 


evxeudyy vari- Pruſias havin vanquiſhed Attalus entered into Perga- 
mus (20), and went and offered Aſculapius a pom- 

ſacrifice, after which he returned to his cawp. 
'The next day he cauſed all the Temples to be plun- 
dered, and he himſelf took the Statue of Æſculapius 
on his ſhoulders (30), to which he had ſacrificed vic- 
tims, and whoſe aid he had invoked the day before. 


KEUZT[AEVOY. 
Idem, Ibid. 
Diodor. in Ex- 
cerptis a Vale- 
fio, editis, p. 
336, calls it 
Phyromachus. 


This is the name polybius calls this the action of a frantick mad 


of an excellent 
Sculptor, who 
flouriſhed in the 


wretch. Aua pw 90 % d zue, Ad Nute ro 
Sue per rune x; MTapsy\c rg rei % Tg; Bawss 


120th Olympi- i: Axws, 0 5p 6 Ilgsoias $3450 ouly, yourrIav x Yu 
ad, according to 

P..ny, lib. 34 

cap. 8. 


of King which they 
[5]- 


() In 542. See 


perſons, whoſe names are found in Strabo (c). Add to them Oribaſius, Phyſician of Ju- '3: f. 429-430, 


(d) Eunapiug, 
In. Vita Oribaſii, 


age; tus I rails Ne Nat Ad ths 80e 

a lag rw wu; 7 De Uh dl Ne di, mic &x A 

etre reg tba Sehn Nr ipya x , ikienα 

rar Avyiopay (31). i. e. For to ſacrifice victims, and (31) Polyb. i 
« implore the Gods to be propitious; to adore every Excerptis 3 Va. 
altar and ſtone, in a poſture of the loweſt humilia- _ , f. 
* tion, and with a womaniſh ſuperſtition, as was vi NS 

« Prufias's cuſtom ; and in the mean time to demo- 

„ liſh the ſame temples, and by ſo doing affront the 

Gods; what man will deny but that this is acting 

* like a raving mad-man?” 1 am ſure that Poly- 

bius would have ſpoke in leſs harſh terms of thoie, 

who ſhould have plundered temples, without having 

invoked the Deities to which they were conſecrated. 

What he relates, that Pruſias entered Pergamus, is 

conſiſtent with what Diodorus Siculus tells us, viz. 

that this Prince giving up all hopes of being ever a- 

ble to take Attalus priſoner, plunder'd the temple of 

Nicephorus, which was not far diſtant from the city (32) Diodorus 
(32). But here, (will ſome ſay) is an argument that Sicul. in Ex 
15 itil] itronger againſt Polybius. King Eumenes, in % V|efio, 
his ſpeech to the Senate of Rome, declares expreſsly, g. . - 
that he was beſieged in Pergamus, and that he was 3 mb 
ſo fortunate as to prevent the taking of that city. Prufas carried 
Duod miſerrimum eft in bello, obſidionem paſſus ſum, Per- off all the Gods 
ami incluſus cum diſcrimine ultimo fimul vite regnique, _ * ut 
liberatus deinde obfedione, cum alia parte Antiochus, alia — . 
Seleucus circa arcem regni mei caſtra haberent, relictis 

rebus meis tota claſſe ad Helleſpontem L. Scipioni Co,. 

wveſtro occurri, ut eum in trajiciendo exercitum adjuvarem 

(33); 7.e. © I ſuſtained a ſiege, which is the moſt (33) T. Livivs, 
« calamitous diſaſter that can befal a man in war; Lib. 37. cap. 5% 
« being ſhut up in Pergamus, where my life and 

« Kingdom were expoſed to the greateſt hazard; 

« and being afterwards freed from the ſiege, not- 

« withſtanding that Antiochus was encamped on one 

« {ide of my capital, and Seleucus on the other; ne- 

“ yertheleſs, abandoning all my own affairs, I failed 

« with my whole fleet to the Helleſpont, there to 

« meet your Conſul Scipio, in order to aſſiſt him in 

the tranſportation of his army.” I anſwer, that 

neither Polybius nor Diodorus Siculus ſpeak of what 

was done under King Eumenes. 'They ſpeak of a - 

ſiege of Pergamus, poſterior to the time we are (44) Appianus, 
ſpeaking of; and ſuſtained by Attalus Philadelphus, n= Mithridat. 
againit Pruſias King of Bithynia. See Appian (34). „ea iat. 


PERGAMUS (ATTALUS KING OF), ſucceeded the year of Rome 512, his 
Couſin Eumenes [A], who had ſucceeded Philetærus their uncle. 


He aſſumed the title 


d not taken [B]; and he imagined he might do this without being 
(«) See the rem. thought arrogant, after the glory he had acquired in gaining a battle againſt the Gauls (a). 
He made an alliance with the Romans (6), at a time when they were in great want of 
ſuch a friend ; for beſides that they were to oppoſe Hannibal in Italy, they alſo were ob- 


Livy, bb. 26. p. Jiged to fight againſt Philip King of Macedon, whe had declared himſelf their enemy. 


m. 451. 


Attalus engaged in the intereſt of the Romans with great vigour, and continued firm in it 


till his death. He undertook a journey to Athens, purpoſely to prejudice the King of 


[4] He ſucceeded. . . . his coufin Eumenes.) Phile- 
tz:rus had two brothers; the eldeſt was named Eu- 
menes, and the other Attalus. 'The ſon of the latter 
had the ſame name with his father, and ſucceeded Phi- 
(2) Labbe, Cbro- letærus. Attalus's ſon was named Attalus, and ſuc- 
—_ 7 TY ceeded Eumenes (1), Had Father Labbe read Strabo 
TH bas pt attentively, he would not have cited him, as having 
Rome 512» related, that Attalus was the brother and ſucceſſor of 

Eumenes (2). This error has been copied by Moreri 
(3). I am ſurprized that Menage did not take no- 
tice of an error in Diogenes Laertius, which Valeſius 
(4) Henri. Vale- had cenſured (4). This Hiſtorian of the Philoſophers 


(1) Strabo, lib. 
13. p. 429+ 


(3) Under the 
word Eumenes. 


nus, Net. ad affirms, that Eumenes was Philetzrus's ſon (5). Now 
ON he ſhould have ſaid nephew, in which quality he is 


mentioned by Strabo and Athenæus. I cite the words 
oe. Laert. Of the latter, becauſe they inform us of a curious par- 
(5) =P ee ticular, viz. that this Eumenes killed himſelf with 
filao. num. 48. drinking. vo fi a rider EVH Leys o 5 G- 
„ Adlabzy 28 Igyeps Bacriw/ray)@ wANPIdIE;, as lep: 
(6) ou lib Kr. cid i tir xd (6). Eumenes Pergamenus Phi- 


Macedon, 


0 x ; : R (7) It is Aral. 
teri (7), qui Pergami ers ex fratre nepos, ebrietate in Dalechamy's 
periit ut refert Cteficles libra tertio de temporibus. I am Verxſion. 
to obſerve, that Athenæus has alſo employed elſe- 
where (8) the ſame word &«oiavox;, where he ſpeaks (8) Athen. libs 
of Philetærus. 13+ P. 577 
ULB] He afſumed the title of King, which they had 
not taken.) Strabo ſays this expreſsly. *Arryopr/0y ge- 9 
01A; £7 © are. nanoa; Tah ra; wan fe nn (0) ; (9) Strabo, libs 
i. e. The firſt time he was ſaluted King, was, af- 73 P. #9 
ter he had overcome the Gauls in a mighty battle.” 
Polybius —— the ſame aſſertion before (10) : (19) mow — 
Nin Ta; vp hn TND, 3 rale x) waxiuaraly 1% 17 EFT? 
20, / iv Tore Kal ru Alas, — Cob 2 5 rr. 
Tore ad ren a ids Barihic;z i. e. For having — 
„ vanquiſhed in battle the Gauls, who were then the 
„ moſt terrible and martial in Aſia, he firſt 
„ aſſumed, publickly, the title of King.” Livy is 
of the ſame opinion: Victis deinde 2 uno Gallis, 
que tum gens recenti adventu terribilior Afie erat, re- 
gium aſcivit namen cujus magnitudini ſemper animum 
| 3 equait 


0. 


nut, 
5 


rrali 


„ lib. 
ter pt. 


(% Livy, lib. 23. 
p. 610. 


(4) The year of 
Rome 556. 


e Polyb. 
in Excer pt. Vale- 


fans, p. 103. 
(f) Polyb, ibid, 


) See the art. 
LACYDES, 


222 
Polybio, in Ex- 
erpt» Valefiants, 
p. 103. 


(1 1) T. Livius, 
lid. 32. p. m. 
610. 


(12) Rex Bi- 
tbyniæ Eumenes. 
Juſt. lib. 27» 
caps 3. 


(13) "Exopigae | 

aur mona EU- 
Aue eu- 
bu. du K, Tur 

Twy aMawt Bag ;- 
Ne 7 e. 

Diog. Laert. lib. 
4. num. 38. 


(14) See Vale- 
fius, Notts ad 

Excerpta Poly- 
bu, P- 19. 


(15) Ezech. 
Spanhem. de 
pre t. uſu Wu- 
imat. p. 468. 
(16) Valeſius, 


Na. ad Excerpta 
Pelybii, p. 19. 


(17) T. Livius, 
31. P · 572. 


(18) Idem, ibid- 


P E R 


Macedon, and great honours were done him by the Athenians [ CJ. He went a ſecond 
time into Greece, when upwards of ſeventy years of age, in order to procure ſome allies 
for the Romans, in oppoſition to the Macedonian Monarch (c). He made a ſpeech to 
the Thebans, in ſo ſtrong and forcible a manner [D], to perſuade them to engage in this 
alliance, that having exerted himſelf more than was proper for a man of his age, he was 
ſeized with a giddineſs or defluxion, which prevented his making an end of his harangue. 
He fainted away in the middle of his ſpeech ; and embarking a few days after, returned 
to Pergamus, where he died (d) a little after, having reigned forty four years (e), having 
lived ſeventy two years (F). This Prince had ſhewn a great affection for the Philoſo- 
phers (g), and who made ſuch a uſe of his riches as was worthy a man of honour, and 
a great foul. He was faithful to his allies, lived in very good harmony with his wife [E], 
and gave a very good education to his four ſons (þ). He was ſucceeded by Eumenes the 
eldeſt of them. He was of an infirm conſtitution ; but poſſeſſed a magnanimity of ſoul, which 
compenſated for the weakneſs of his body. He was fired with an ardent thirſt for glory, was 
generous, and was extremely liberal to ſeveral Grecian cities as well as particular men. 
He enlarged very much the bounds of his dominions, and that merely by his induſtry and 
prudence, He kept his brothers ſo well to their duty [F], that they concurred with him 


in 


equavit (11). In my opinion, theſe three teſtimo- mores regi primim Attals immodici, deinde & Rhodiis ha- 
nies are preferable to the authority of Juſtin, and that biti: tam primum mentio illata de tribu, quam Aitalida 
of Diogenes Laertius , for, 1. Juſtin commits an er- Harent, ad decem weteres tribus addenda (19). 

ror, which proves, that he had not made an exact [D] He made a ſpeech to the Thebans, in ſo ſtrong and 
enquiry into this matter. He ſays that Eumenes was forcible @ manney.] This is ſo ſingular an incident, 
King of Bithynia. This is what might be alledged 
by thoſe who ſhould refuſe to believe, that our Kai pile Txpalay 6 Tir®-, w; 5x wv T1y TeNwv, imubey 
Attalus was the firſt who aſſumed the title of King. iA 7x PE, Ala 05 Bariniag ounyopiy oO» 
Is not Eumenes his predeceſſor, might theſe ſay, ſtyled &v1s x contour. Y Orfaicg. dAN A. wir, 
King by Juſtin the Hiſtorian (12) ? But here I would (s len) 7 e mpobujus rh [ay10) 7 Tre piiroe Ta- 
anſwer ; Did he command in Bithynia? Did he not ęagid ph, ts dvrw Tw Ayty T9773 TO (AVy- 
command in Pergamus ? Can Juſtin clear himſelf, % Two; 1 -, «vw Ty alete inn; rte, 
unleſs he has recourſe to ſome Criticks who read r "1k & Toy T&%K 1euoiv i; Aoiay of Tor obs; 1; Aru qy- 
Nicomedes for Eumenes, in the paſſage in queſtion ? ow ; i. e.“ Upon this Titus (21), as though he had not 
2. As Diogenes Laertius does not treat hiſtorically of taken the city, made a ſpeech to them, exhortin 
Pergamus, and mentions Eumenes only by accident, © them to join with the Romans; Attalus alſo ex- 
we cannot ſuppoſe that he enquired carefully, whe- ** citing the Thebans to do the ſame. But Attalus, 
ther that Prince had aſſumed the title of King. He ** by ſtriving to outdo Quintius, exerting himſelf too 
was contented with knowing that Eumenes enjoyed *© much, in my opinion, for a perſon of his years, was 
the ſupreme authority in Pergamus, which made him ** ſeized with a giddineſs or defluxion in the midſt of 
employ an expreſſion, which ſignifies royalty. He * his ſpeech, and fell down ; when being carried 
ſays (13), that Eumenes having loaded Arceſilaus on board a ſhip, and failing into Afia, he died a 
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(19) Idem, ibid. 
p. 573» 


that it deſerves to be read in Plutarch's words (20) : (20) Plutarchus, 


in Vita Flaminii, 
p- 372. B. 


(21) i. e. Titus 
Quint ius Flami- 
ninus, who was 
then Conſul. 


with benefits, was the only Monarch to whom that © few days after.” The reader may ſee in Livy (22) T. Livius, 
Author dedicated books. The above-cited paſſage (22) the manner, in which Eumenes the ſon of Atta- lib. 37. cap. 53. 


of Athenæus ought not to be objected to me, We lus repreſented this accident to the Romans; after 
there find that Philetzrus reigned in Pergamus; but diſplaying, in few words, the ſervices which his fa- 
that does not imply that he actually aſſumed the title ther had done for the Commonwealth of Rome. 

of King. Read the modern Hiſtorians of the Duke [EI He... lived in wery good harmony with his 
of Savoy, of the Electors of Bavaria or Brandenburg, wife.] She was a native of Cyzicus, of Plebeian ex- 
&c. and we ſhall often find the words reign and 70 traction, and named Apollonias. The title of Queen 


reign, which implies no more than an authority ex- was beſtowed on her, and ſhe preſerved it till her (23) Ox ira 


erciſed under the name of Duke or Elector. The death, not by the arts employed by Courtezans (23), 


xn rg pum 
ri avorwre, 


medals, which give the title of King to Philetærus, ac- but by her modeſty, probity, prudence, and gravity. Non mererriciis 
cording to Goltzius (14), are a ſtronger proof againſt She bore a tender affection to her four ſons, and con- #Ulecebris. Polyb, 
Strabo, in caſe they are not ſuppoſititious. Ihoſe tinued to love them as long as ſhe lived, though ſhe #% 17fra- 


which Spanhemius deſcribes, do not give him that ti- out-lived her huſband many years. This obſervation 
tle (15). By the way, Attalus gained his victory is not ſuperfluous; it happening but too frequently, 
over 8 Gauls, the laſt year of the 134th Olympiad that Queen Dowagers form cabals and factions, in 
(16). This was the year of Rome 512. prejudice of their children. King Attalus her ſon 

[C] Great honours were done him by the Athenians.) paid her great honours. It was a delightful 
The whole city, men, women, and prieſts, in their ſight to the inhabitants of Cyzicus, to ſee him and his 
ſacerdotal veſtments, went out to meet him. They brother conduct their mother by the hand to all the tem- 


almoſt forced the Gods to pay him the ſame honours. pres and other places of the city. For this unnumbered (24) Polyb. in 


I am obliged to Livy for this thought. Rex Piræe- 
um, renovande firmandægue cum Athenienſibus focietatis be a matter of ſo much > dane to ſee, in this age, 
cauſa trajecit. Civitas omnis obviam effuſa cum conju- ſuch a Ly in the Weſtern parts of the world. 

gibus ac liberis, ſacerdotes cum inſignibus ſuis intrantem [F]He kept his brothers jo well to their duty.) Poly- 


urbem, ac dii prope ipſi exciti ſedibus ſuis exceperunt (17). bius, where he gives us the character of Eumenes, 
He obſerves, that Attalus thought it more ſuitable to obſerves, as the finiſhing ſtroke of his perfections, 


leflings were beſtowed upon them (24). It would not Excerpt. d Va- 


lefio, 113, 114. 


his dignity, to communicate his propoſals in writing, 
than to expoſe his modeſty to the neceſſity of dit- 
playing, himſelf, the ſervices he had performed, and 
to receive innumerable applauſes from a flattering 


people. The Hiſtorian expreſſes this admirably : 


In concionem extemplo populus vocatus, ut Rex que vellet, 
coram ageret : deinde ex dignitate magis viſum, ſcribere 
eum, de quibus videretur : quam preſentem aut referendis 
ſuis in civitatem beneficiis erubeſcere, aut ſignificationibus 
acclamationibuſque multitudinis, aſſentatione immodica pu 
dorem onerantis (18). War was reſolved _ againſt 
Philip King of Macedon. It was then the Romans, 
in honour of Attalus, propoſed to add a new tribe, 
to the ten antient ones, and to call it Attalis. I- 
genti cunſenſu bellum adverſus Philigpum decretum. He- 


that this Prince conducted himſelf ſo prudently towards 

his brothers, that they proved the inſtruments of the ſe- 

curity of his reign ; and adds, that this is rarely ſeen. 

"AMAPEs ix Tpil; x) ard z ia w ws lag 

rarus ovioxe nidapyirias aura, x; douPogria; x; c- 

Corlas To rig Backing GZinuc. rr d css wipes TH (25) Idem, ibid, 
a ywyors, Fratres cum haberet tres & wetate & in- p. 169. 

dufiria pollentes, eos in officio omnes continuit & morigeros , . 

cuſtadeſque regni ac dignitatis ſuæ habuit ſatellites. Quod (20) 2 * 
raro admodum contigifſe reperias (25). He has reaſon article DRU- _ 
to ſay, that this is a rare circumitance (26). Hiſtory SILLA, daugh- 
is filled with the cruel wars, which Princes have been ber of Agrippina; 
obliged to carry on, either againſt their brothers or e 

their own children; ſo that thoſe who reflect when 808, fon 3 


they read, may form the following aphoriſm ; t a Germanicus. 
King 


2.84 


J Idem, ibid. 
9166 & ſeq. 


k) Titus Liv. 
ib. 34- p-. 632. 


(7) See Liv. lib. 
35+ P. 651. 


P 


in promoting the happineſs of the people, and could never be prevailed u 
He continued inviolably attached to his alliance with the 
great advantages from thence. He himſelf brought a ſtrong fleet to 


in any factious enterprizes (i). 
Romans, and rea 


E R 


to engage 


Flaminius the Conſul, during the war againſt Philip King of Macedon (ë). He excited 


the Romans to make war againſt Antiochus 3 


and found by experience, that the principles 


on which his advice was grounded, were very juſt (!) ; for ſeveral Provinces of which 


* 


King who has brothers and children, find; it more diffi- 
cult to givvern his family than his kingdom. If he pre- 
vents civil wars from breaking out, this could not be 
effected without the moſt laborious and perpetual pre- 
cautions ; and if he does not prevent them, what 
toils will it coſt him to put an end to them? To 
what diſquietudes and dangers is he not expoſed ? 
The policy of the Turks ſtrikes one with horror; it 
ſacrifices with the utmoſt inhumanity, to the reigning 
Monarch, the life or liberty of all his brethren. 
However, this is a neceſſary evil; for otherwiſe a 
wide extended Empire would be expoſed to the moſt 
horrid deſolations. See Chapter LXXXVIII. Vol. I. 
of Camerarius's hiſtorical Meditations. _ Be this as 
it will, let us not confider as a felicity, but rather as 
an effect of the moſt conſummate prudence, ſuſtained 
by an "exalted merit, the concord in which Kin 
Eumenes obliged his brothers to live. It was fo 
much the more difficult to reſtrain them within the 
bounds of their duty, as they were ſurrounded with 
evil examples. Syria and Egypt were cruelly laid 
waſte by diſputes with regard to the ſucceſſion. The 
Royal Family in Macedon was embrued in blood 
from a jealouſy of power and authority. It was an 
execrable age. Nothing was ſeen but horrid attempts 
of brothers againſt brothers, and parents againſt 
children, or children againſt parents. Theſe exam- 
les might naturally tempt the King of Pergamus's 
rothers : and therefore their mother might juſtly 
think herſelf extremely happy, in ſeeing ſo delight- 
ful a harmony ſubſiſt between them. Are gs 
% KuyCoxamny, EG] & T3 gaαοαιν, paripe, G wgαν 


d, *Arlany x Orale Ad male, de DTT 


(27) Plutarchus, 
de fraterno a- 
more, p. 480. C. 


(28) They had 
thrown down, by 
a public decree, 
all the ſtatues of 
Eumenes. Polyb - 
an Excerpt. P · 
133˙ 


(30) Stephanus, 
voce EUJARVEIE» 


31) In 585. 


pitur iavrhy tr} x, Toi Ne y,apw i, os dd Toy WhodTer, 
ed Oz 791 Hela, WAA ors res Tp; vious ide Toy 
p50 Cora le JoguPopodrrag, xeexiiver i petoor; auTor dbl x; 


tion Poggow, Adds dee (27). i. e. It is relat- 


« ed that Apollonias of Cyzicus, the mother of 
« King Eumenes, and that of three ſons more, At- 
« talus, Philetzrus, and Athenzus, would frequently 
« declare herſelf to be happy, and give thanks to 
« the Gods, not on account of wealth or ſovereignty, 
« but becauſe ſhe ſaw her eldeſt ſon guarded by his 
c three brothers; and becauſe he continued, without 
the leaſt fear, in the midſt of them, though they 
« were armed with ſwords and f Attalus, 
the eldeſt of the three brothers, who did not ſway 
the ſcepter, had a greater ſhare in the Government 
than his, other two brothers. I own that he diſco- 
vered a great affection for his brother Eumenes on 
many occaſions. Knowing that he was under great 
affliction at the conduct of the cities of Peleponneſus 
(28), he did all that lay in his power to engage them 
to give him ſatisfaction (29). He gave the name 
Eumenia to a city, in honour of Eumenes (30). In 
a word, he was named Philadephus ; and yet the 
King entertained a ſuſpicion of him, and that 
very juſtly, as will appear from Livy. This Hiſ- 
torian relates that, after the pro of of Macedon, 
(31), Attalus, who had done great ſervices to the 
Romans in that famous ON, came to Rome 
fluſhed with ſecret hopes to ſupplant his own brother ; 
and that he would have diſcovered the whole intrigue, 
had he not been perſuaded from it by the Phyſician 
who accompanied him. Now this Phyſician had 
been given him by Eumenes, with orders to watch all 
Attalus's motions. He was properly the ſpy of the 
King, whoſe ſuſpicion was juſtly grounded. Suberat 
& ſecreta ſpes honorum pramiorumgque ab ſenatu, que vix 
ſalxa pietate ejus contingere poterant. Erant enim qui- 
dam Romanorum quoque non boni authores, qui ſpe cupidi- 
tatem ejus elicerent : eam opinionem de Attalo & Eumene 
Rome eſſe, tanquam de altero Romanis certo amico, al- 
tero nec Romanis, nec Perſi fids focio. Itaque vis ſlatui 
fofſe, utrum que pro ſe, an que contra fratrem petiturus 
et, ab ſenatu magis impetrabilia forent : adeo univerſos 
onnia & huic tribuere, & illi verd negare. Eorum ho- 


Antiochus 


minum (ut res docuit) Attalus erat, qui quantum foes 
ſbopomnaiſſet ciperent, ni unius amici prudens monitio velut 
frans animo jus geſtienti ſecundis rebus impoſuiſſet. 
Stratius cum eo fuit medicus, ad idipſum d non ſecurs 
Eumene Romam miſſus ſpeculator rerum, qu d fratre 
agerentur, monitorgue fidus fi decedi fide vidifſet. I ad 
occupatas jam aures ſolicitatumgue "ap animum cùm d- 
nifſet, aggreſſus tempeſiivis temporibus rem pr olapſam 
reftituit (32). i. e. 7 He flattered himſelf with — 
« hopes of receiving honours and rewards from the 
* Senate, a circumſtance that was not very conſiſtent 
with the dictates of conſcience. For he had ſome 
** Romans {evil Counſellors) who flattered his hopes, 
„ by obſerving to him, that he was conſidered at 
Rome as a falſe friend to the Romans; but that 
** Eumenes was not thonght to be a frightful ally ei- 
ther to the Romans or to Perſes. For this reaſon it 
* was not eaſy to tell, whether the Senate would be 
„ more ready to grant, what he intended to aſk in his 
« own favour, or againſt his brother's intereſt : ſo 
much the Romans, in general, were prompted to 
* give all things to the one, and refuſe the other. 
Attalus (as was proved by experience) was one of 
* thoſe men who have an earneſt defire to poſſeſs 
What they wiſhed for, if the ſage admonition of a 
* friend had not curbed, as with a rein, the tranſ- 
2 _ of his mind in proſperity. He was attended 

y Stratius the Phyſician, who had been ſent to 


duct; and therefore had put Stratius as a ſpy over 
** him, in order that if Attalus ſhould ſwerve from 
* his duty, he might ſend him a faithful account of 
it. This Phylician applied to” him at a time 
when he was forming intrigues ; and doing this in 
* a lucky hour, he recovered affairs that were almoſt 
* ruined.” I ſhall not tranſcribe the ſolid reaſons, 
which the Phyſician employed to keep Attalus to his 
duty. I will only obſerve, that they deſerved to be 
read in Livy, and that very probably this reaſon 
was not the leaſt affecting. He repreſented to him, 
that King Eumenes was old and childleſs; and con- 
ſequently that he might ſoon ſucceed him as the lawful 
heir (33). The reader is to know, that Eumenes's 
ſon was not then legiti mated. Not above three or four 
years before, certain things had paſt, which ſhewed 
that Attalus's heart was divided between fraternal 
love and ambition. King Eumenes having been 


(32) Tit. Liv. 
lib. 45+ p 877. 


Rome by Eumenes, who ſuſpected Attalus's con- 


(33) Hau d an- 
biguum propedien: 
regnaturum eur 
infirmitate æta- 
tegue Euments 

oe nullam ſtir- 


dangerouſly wounded by two ftones thrown at him Pen /iberum ba- 


near Delphi, had cauſed himſelf to be conveyed to 
the iſland of Egina. On this occaſion his wounds 
were dreſſed with ſo much privacy, that ſcarce one 
22 knew that he was living, whereby a report of 

is death was ſpread univerſally. Attalus gave credit 
to it ſooner than became a kind brother. He ſpoke, 


in the ſtyle of a King, to his ſiſter-in-law, Eumenes's yencure Idem, 


wife; and to the Governor of the Citadel. In a 
word, he diſcovered too haſty a deſire to ſucceed 
him. Eumenes was not ignorant of this; and tho? 
he was determined to ſuffer this without ſhewing the 
leaſt reſentment, he yet could not forbear reproach- 
ing his brother, the firſt time he had an opportunity 
of og to him, for the ſurprizingly impatient 
deſire he ſhewed to marry the Queen. Livy ſays no 
more; but the truth is, if other authors may be cre- 


bentit. 
(Nec dum enim 


agnoverat tum, 


gui poflea regna« 


vit.) Quid atti- 
neret vim affer- 


re ret ſua ſponte 


mox ad eum ad- 


ibid. 


dited, Attalus really lay with the Queen (34). Com- (34) Idem, liv. 


potem jam ſui regem, amici poſtero die deftrunt ad na- 
wvem : inde Corinthum, a Corintho per bmi jugum na- 
vibus traductis (35), AEginam trajiciunt. 2 adeò ſe- 
creta ejus curatio fuit, 3 neminem, ut fama 
mortuum in Afiam perferret. Attalus quoque celerius 
8 dignum _— ns erat, credidit. Nam 
cum uxore fratris, fatto *arci, tan 1am 
haud dubius regni heres, 1 Due elt fe- 
fellere Eumenem : & quanguam diſſimulare & tacitè ha- 
bere id patique ſlatuerat, tamen in primo congreſſu non 
temperavit, quin uxaris petendæ prematuram feſtinatio- 
nem fratris objiceret. Romam quoque fama de morte 
2 Eumentis 


42. p. 815. 


(35) Here we 
have a remark- 
able incident- 
They conveyed 
a ſhip, by land, 
from one Gulph 
of Peloponneſus 
to another. This 
has been done os 
other occa l 


A — «> an —_——— ning. 


— FA FA bows — 


the year of Rome Fx. alſo excited the Romans 


(p) See the rem. 


On paternal love, 
Greek and Latin 
489.) The above 


cording to Amy- 


(33) T. Liviue, 


See the paſſage of ſioners, after the cuſtom uſed by their forefathers, 
Strabo, which 1 © ſhould be ſent by the Senate to enquire into and 


PER 


(+) [t was fought Antiochus was diſpoſſeſſed after the battle of Magneſia, were beſtowed on him (n) [C]. 
to declare war againſt Perſeus King of Macedon (1), and, (*) Lem, Lis. 
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for this purpoſe, undertook a journey to Rome. At his return from Delphi, were he * . 5:3: 
intended to make a ſacrifice, he was dangerouſly wounded by ſome Aſſaſſins whom Per- 
ſeus had ſuborned (o). However, he did not die of his wounds; but a report of his 
death reached as far as Pergamus. He concealed in ſome meaſure the reſentment he en- 
tertained againſt his brother Attalus, who had diſcovered too eager a deſire to ſucceed 
him (p). He did not join in the war againſt Perſeus (q), and ſome Authors ſay the Ro- (2) Livius, lib, 


mans harboured a ſuſpicion with regard to his fidelity. 


I muſt not omit that he loſt a bat. “ P. 853. 


tle at ſea, by a ſtratagem of Hannibal [H], and had like to have loſt his life on that 


Eumenis perlata ef. Plutarch has made this the ſub- 
ject of a panegyrick both with regard to Eumenes 
and to Attalus. It was neceſſary to give it that turn, 
becauſe he was writing a — e friend- 
ſhip, in which the Royal Family of Pergamus was to 
be ſet as a good example, after what he had related 
before concerning the mother of the four brothers 
(36). With regard to myſelf, I take Livy's account 
to be more probable. Here follows Plutarch's rela- 
tion. © Advice being brought, that he was coming 
« from the ſea- coaſt towards the city, to conſult the 
« oracle of Apollo, they attacked him from behind ; 
„ and threw ſome great ſtones at him which fell on 
« his head and neck. .He was ſo ſtunned with the 
„ blow, that he fainted away. He therefore was 
„ thought to be dead, and a report of this was 
„ ſpread every where, inſomuch that ſome of his 
" — and even friends flew as far as the city of 
« Pergamus to carry that news, affirming that they 
% themſelves had been ſpectators of this accident. 
« Upon this Attalus, his eldeſt brother, a worthy 
„ man, who had always ſhewn greater loyalty and 
« fidelity to his brother than any other perſon, was 
« not only proclaimed King, and crowned with the 
<« royal diadem; but alſo married Stratonice, his 
« brother's wife, and lay with her. But afterwards, 
„% when news was brought that Eumenes was alive 
„ and returning to his dominions, he took off his 
« diadem ; and reſuming the javelin which he 
<« uſed to carry before his brother when he was one 
« of his guards, he went out to meet him with the 
« reſt of the guards, on which occaſion the King re- 
« ceived him with great humanity ; and ſaluted the 
« Queen in the molt honourable manner, and embrac- 
< ed her with the utmoſt tenderneſs: living many years 
« after, without making the leaſt complaint, or har- 
* bouring the leaſt ſuſpicion, he died, and left his 
« Kingdom, with his conſort, to his brother Atta- 
„ Jus. But how did Attalus behave after his death? 
« He would not bring up any of the children which 
« Stratonice his wife had brought him, and he had 
 « ſeveral by her; but educated his deceaſed bro- 
* ther's ſon, till he came to man's eſtate, and then he 
„ himſelf ſet the royal diadem on his head, and 
gave him the title of King (37).” 

[G] Several Provinces, of which Antiochus was dif- 
pofſefjed after the battle of Magneſia, were beflowed on 
him.) After that this Prince had been forced to ac- 
cept of the Peace, on fuch conditions as the Romans 
thought proper to impoſe, all the allies of the Ro- 
mans endeavoured to get a ſhare of his ſpoils. Their 
demands were heard, and the following anſwer was 
made them. Decem legatos more majorum ſenatum miſ- 
ſurum ad res Aſiæ deſceptandas, componendaſque : ſum- 
mam tamen hanc fore, ut cis Taurum montem que intra 
regni Antiochi fines fuiſſent Eumeni attribuerentur, 
preter Lyciam Cariamgue, uſque ad Maæ andrum amnem, 
ea civitatis Rhodiorum efſent. Cetere civitates Aſiæ, 
gue Attali flipendiarie fuiſſent, eædem Eumeni vectigal 
penderent : que vectigales Antiochi fuiſſent, ee liberæ 
atque immunes efſent (38). i. e. That ten Commiſ- 


e ſettle the affairs of Aſia : that the reſult however 
* ſhould be this; that Eumenes ſhould have that 
country which Antiochus had poſſeſſed on this fide of 
« Mount Taurus ; and that the Rhodians ſhould poſ- 
« ſeſs all that lay on the other fide of Lycia and Ca- 
ria, as far as the River Meander. That the other 
cities of Aſia, Which had paid tribute to Attalus, 
* ſhould pay the like tribute to Eumenes : but that 
* ſuch, as had paid tribute to Antiochus, ſhould be 


Vol. VIII. 


occaſion, 


free and pay no tribute.” It would not be neceſ- 

ſary, after ſo expreſs a teſtimony, to hear Cicero; I 

nevertheleſs will cite him, to point out an error he 

has committed: Antiochum illum magnum, ſays he 

(39), majores noſtri magna belli contentione terra marigue (29) Cicero, in 
ſuperatum intra montem Taurum regnare juſſerunt: Aſi- Cat iene, pro Sex 
am, qua illum multarunt, Attalo, ut is regnaret in ea, baba ou 
condomaverunt. i. e. Our anceſtors having overcome 

* Antiochus the Great, in a dreadful war carried on 

* both by ſea and land, made Mount Taurus the 

* confines of his dominions ; and beſtowed on King 

Attalus that part of Aſia, of which they had dit- 

<«« poſſeſſed him.” Cicero commits a miſtake with 

regard to that King's name, to whom the Romans 

made ſo noble a preſent, it being Eumenes and not 

Attalus. I know not whether any Commentator has 

obſerved this miſtake (40) ; but I have juſt now con- (45) See the laſt 
ſulted two, who, inſtead of remarking it, have com- lines of this rem. 
mitted another error. ATTaLo, ſays Manutius (41), 
Eumenes fratri qui eam poſtea populy Romano moriens teſ- 
tamento legavit. Another ſays, ATTALO Pergami Regi Cicmenii pro 

gui moriens populum Romanum fecit hæredem (4.2). Now Sextic, p. 93. 

it is falſe to aſſert, that Attalus, brother of Eumenes, 

received from the Romans thoſe Provinces of which (42) Nicol. A- 
Antiochus was diſpoſſeſſed; and it is as falſe to af- 9. v. in camds 
ſert, that he reſtored them to the people of Rome by * 

his will. It was Attalus the ſon of Eumenes who 

made the Romans his heir. Father Abram commits 

another error. He imagines that Cicero ſpeaks of 

Antiochus Epiphanes, and that this Antiochus was 6 
vanquiſhed by Lucius Scipio (43) ; but he is miſtaken. (43) 3 
Antiochus Epiphanes did not reign till after Seleucus © % mag 2 "erg 
Philopater, ſucceſſor to Antiochus the Great; and it auſpiciis. * 
was even Antiochus the Great that triumphed, under Scipion's Afiatici 
the command of Lucius Scipio. By the way, Manu- Hperate Appia- 
tius's error is only a copy of that of Valerius Maxi- . 23 
mus. L:tberalis populus Romanus magnitudine muneris, © ns 
quod Attalo regi Aſiam dedit dono. Sed Attalus etiam 

tefiamenti equitate gratus, qui eandem Aſiam prpulo No- 

mano legavit (44). 1. e. The Romans ſhewed great (44) Valerius 

« liberality, in beſtowing Atia on King Attalus : and Maxim. lib. 5. 
* Atralus, on the other tide, diſcovered great equity rg Nas num. 3. 
« and gratitude, in bequeathing Aſia to the Romans.” oy 

I am to oblerve, that when I drew up this article, 
Grævius's edition of Tully's orations was not then 
publiſhed. It has fince appeared (45). I conſulted (45) i.e. in 1699, 
it, and peruſed over again all that the reader has 
{cen above, before I gave it to the printers ; and find 
that the errors of Father Abraham, Manutius, and 
Cicero, had been taken notice of by Grævius. See 
page 78, 79, of Volume V. 

[H] He 4 a battle at ſea by a firatagem of Hanni- 
bal.) Antiochus finding it would be impoſſible for 
him to protect Hannibal againſt the Romans, who re- 
quired kim to be delivered up, adviſed him to fly. 
Accordingly Hannibal retired to the ifland of Crete, 
and afterwards to the Court of the Bithynian Mo- 
narch, Pruſias, whom he prevailed with to infringe 
the peace which the Romans had concluded between 
him and our Eumenes. This rupture was, at firſt, 
attended with ill conſequences with regard to Pruſias, 
he being defeated in a battle on land ; and forced to 
attempt a naval engagement (46), which he won, 
and that by the following itratagem. Hannibal 
filled a great number of earthen veliels with ſerpents 
of every kind, and gave orders for throwing thoſe 
you into the enemy's ſhips. 'This order being fol- 
owed, a victory was gained, occationed by the ter- 
ror with which this great number of ſerpents filled 
Eumenes's ſailors. Cam Pruſias terreſiri bello ab Eu- 
mene victus effet, & prælium in mare tranſtuliſſet, An- 
nibal novo commento auctor victoria fuit. Quippe omne 


4 ſerpentium 


(41) Paul. Ma- 


nutus, in Orat, 


(46) Juſtin, lib, 
3. cap. 4. 
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occaſion, which was at the time that he was engaged in war with Pruſias King of Bithynia. 


He died in a very advanced age 
( Strabo, lib. his ſon, and of the Realm (7). 


13. P · 420, 


(s) Polyb. in 
Excerpt, Vale- 


and died anno 616, after which Ar TAL us, 
han, p. 168, 


named Philometor [X]. 


his ward, reigned ſingly. The latter is ſir- 


He was a great lover of huſbandry [ Z]. and even wrote books 


on that ſubject. He was of a very cruel diſpoſition (2). He ſent rich preſents to Scipio 
when he was laying ſiege to Numantia [M, and died very ſoon after, about anno 621 ; 


ferpentium genus in fictiles lagenas conjici julſit, medioque 
frelio in naves hoflium mittit. Id primum Ponticis ridi- 
culum wviſum, fictilibus dimicare, qui ferro nequeant. Sed 
ubi ſerpentibus repleri naves cæpere, ancipiti periculb cir- 
cumenti, hoſti viforiam ceſſere (47). Cornelius Nepos 
relates this more at large ; and obſerves, that Hanni- 
bal's chief view was to kill Eumenes, and for this 
urpoſe it was neceſſary to find out the = he was on 
E of (48). Eumenes's ſhip was diſcovered, by 
{ending out a ſhip- boat, upon pretence of delivering 
a letter to him; aſter which Hannibal commanded 
them to level their fury chiefly againſt that of Eume- 
nes, which they accordingly did ; and would have 
taken it, had he not eſcaped by crowding all the fail 
poſſible. The reſt of the ſhips of Pergamus fought 
very gallantly ; but the ſerpents which they threw 
into them obliged them to ſail away (49). Advice of 
this being brought to the Romans, they ſent Embaſſa- 
dors into Afia, to pacify thoſe Princes, and to de- 
mand Pruſias to deliver up Hannibal to them; but 
he prevented this by poiſoning himſelf (50). This 
was about the year 570. 

[1] He died in à wery advanced age.) He lived 
fouricore and two years according to Lucian. Arræ- 
AO» of, 6 tmixAndu; 1AZAPO-, Ta I. mover ON 7 O- 
PaTinium, ns o »% Tanne, d TOY Poi gt 
huge, duo *) oydenxovic dra SETS Tor Biov (51). i. e. 
Attalus, tirnamed Philadelphus, King of Perga- 
* mus, to whoſe aid the Roman General came, 
* died aged fourſcore and two years.” I do not 
doubt but that Lucian has committed an error on this 
occaſion. Ihe Roman General he ſpeaks of is doubt- 
lets Lucius Scipio Aſiaticus who defeated Antiochus. 
Now Attalus was not reigning at that time. 

[X] He avas firnamed Philometor.] * Becauſe of 
«*« tne great affection he bore his mother, which how- 
ever was the cauſe of his death; for as he was 
digging a Sepulchre for her, the heat of the ſun 
* threw him into a fit of ſickneſs, and he died in 
(52) Darier, © ſeven days (52),” In order that the reader ma 
Remargues ſur know Whence Dacier copied this particular, I ſhall 


(47) luem, ibid. 


(43) Claſſiarics 
convent (Hanni- 
bal) L, vi- 
Pit, mines ut in 
wiam Fumenis 
regis concurrant 
navem, 4 ceteris 
tantum ſatis ha- 
beant, Je defende- 
re. Id facile it- 
tos ferpertium 
multitudine con- 
ſecuturos. Rex 
autem qua nave 
weberetur, ut ſci- 
rent ſe ſacturum: 
guem fi aut cepiſ- 
ſent, aut inter- 
feet, ent mag na 
bis pollicetur præ- 
mio fore. Corne- 
lius Nepos, in 
Vita Henriballis, 
p- m. 369, 


(49) Idem, ibid. 


(50) Juſtin and 
Cornel. Nepos, 
bi ſupra» 


(51) Lucian. in 
Macrobiis, p. 
637. Tome 2. 


edit. Salmur. 
1 * 


Ode 1. du 1 ; T. * 

* 7 a quote a paſſage from Juſtin : Matri deinde ſepulchrum 
* þ . . 7 . . * 5 . . 

p. m. 14. Facere iiſtituit, cui operi intentus morbum ex ſolis ferwore 


contraxit, & ſeptima die deceſſit (53). His mother's 
name was Stratonice (54), and ſhe was daughter of 
Ariarathes King of Cappadocia ; and was married to 


(53) Juſtin, lib. 
36. cap. 4. p» m. 


5128 Lumenes a little aſter che viddory which the Romans 
an iv. gained over Antiochus at Magneſia (55). By the 
3K. 425 way, ſince Strabo (56), Appian (57), and ſeveral o- 
(55) Live lib. 38. ther Authors give him the ſirname of Philometor, I 
p. 733 fancy that Plutarch, from a flip in his memory, 
(36) Strabo, lib. gives him that of Philopater (58). It is in the life 
13. p. 429. ot the Gracchi, but in other places he calls him Phi- 
f lan, in Line tor. See the paſſage cited by me in the followin 

e remark. CO OS had told pretty exactly = 


particulars which relate to the Kings of Pergamus, 
but he ſpoils all as to the laſt. He affirms that he is 
called Philometor by way of irony : I Philometor ex 
ſeelere per antiphraſin cognominatus eft quod matrem inter- 
(50) Volateran- Fecerit (59). i. e.“ He was ſirnamed Philometor, 
nus. lib, 13. p. m. © jronically, from his wickedneſs, becauſe he mur- 
497+ „ tiered his mother.” What is worſe is, he cites 
juſtin, as relating that this Prince having ſecretly 
murthered his mother, and afterwards his wife, let 
his hair and beard grow, to conceal his crime. Now 
Juſtin ſays the very reverſe. 

UI H: was @ great lover of huſbandry.) This was 
not ireia a diſpohtion of nature, but ſeems to have 
been the effect of melancholy. He had put to death 

(60) See the leveral illuſtrious perſons (Co), after which he was 
Fxcerpta Diolori ſeized with the deepelt grief. He covered himſelf, as 
Siculi, publiſhed it were, with ſackcloth and aſhes ; after which he 


by Bemy Va" entirely abandoned all affairs in general, and employ- 
leſius, p. 378. | Ns 


(58) Plutarchus, 
in wita Gracchor. 


p- 830. 


and 


ed himſelf wholly in the culture of his garden. Ne- 
vertheleſs, he continued as cruel as before; for he 
took a delight in raiſing the moſt venomous plants, 
diſtilled the juices from them, which mixing afler- 
wards with ſalutary remedies, he uſed to ſenil thera as 
preſents to his friends. Here follows my * (G1). 
In Aſia rex Attalus florentiſſimus ab Eume:.. , 

acceptum regnum, cædibus amicorum, & cognatorum ju, 

plictis, fadabat, nunc matrem anum, nunc Beronicem 
onſam, maleficiis eorum necatas confingens. Pa hanc 
ſceliſtam wiolentiee rabiem, ſquahdam weſtem ſumit : bar- 
bam capillumque in modum reorum ſummittit: non. in pub- 
licum prodire, non populo ſe ofiendere, non domi lætiora 
convivia inire, aut aliguod fignum ſani hominis habere, 
prorſus ut parnas pendere manibus interfettorum wideretur. 
Omifja deinde regni adminiflratione, hortos fodiebat, gra- 
mina ſeminabat, & noxia innoxiis permiſcebat, caque 
omnia veneni ſucco infetta, velut peculiare munus, amicis 
mittebat. i. e. In Aſia, Attalus, a moſt flouriſhing 
« Monarch, having received a Kingdom ſrom his 
&« uncle Eumenes , polluted it by the maſſacre of 
his friends, and the puaiſhment of his relations; 
he ſometimes faliely charging them with making 
away with his mother an antient woman, and 
with Berenice his conſort. After perpetrating theſe 
horrid deeds, he put on rags, ſuftered his hair and 
beard to grow after the manner of criminals ; did 
not appear in publick, nor ſhew himielf co the 
people; did not live with any ſplendor at home, 
or do any action like a man who is in his ſenſes; 
ſo that one would have concluded, that he did pe- 
nance to the manes of thoſe he had ſlain. After- 
wards, quite laying aſide the reins of government, 
he ſpent his time in digging and ſowing in his 
« gardens : he mixed ſalutary and venomous herbs 
together, and ſteeping them in poiſon, uſed to 
e ſend them as rare preſents to his friends.” To theſe 
I will add the following words of Plutarch. "Ar1«- 
A®- d OiNopriTap ixnTws Tas Papmarxudi Bold ve, & - 
You beg j; H ie, WANG j, e dαανν 2 
dogs xvio- bree ty Tolg Bug iAineh; Gib Y Pulwdwy, ng; 
Ts % xp worav, i Fironwen© $iows; Y Kopbceo be 
xe" dh (63). 1. e. Atticus Philometor uſed to raiſe 

8 E herbs ; not only henbane and hellebore, 
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« ſowing and planting them in the royal gardens ; 
he endeavouring to — them in their reſpective 
« ſeaſons, and to diſcover their ſeeds, fruits and 
« juices.” Attalus changed this employment, and 
applied himſelf to the melting of metals (64). His 
books in the ſubje& of huſbandry were not unknown 
to Varro (65), Pliny (66), and Columella (67). Fa- 
ther Hardouin obſerves that this Prince, according to 
the teſtimony of Galen, underſtood all kinds of drugs 
or phyſick, and wrote books on that ſabje&, Haud 
diverſum ab eo puto Attalum efſe cum, quem NMedicum 
appellat Plinius in indice I. 32. & 33. cum hunc ipſam 
Pergamenorum regem, omnis generis medicamentorum fer- 
quam ſludioſum fuiſſe Galenus affirmet, I. 1. xur@ yi, 
c. 13. Pp. 657. CJ. 1. de antidotis c. 1. p. 865. De 
medicinis ex animalibus ſcripſiſe, l. 10. de facult. imp. 
medic. c. 1. p. 275 (68). 1. e.“ In my opinion, this 
* Attalus is not different from him, who is called (by 
„ Pliny) the Phyſician ; fince he affirms, that the 
King of Pergamus in queſtion was greatly ſkilled 
in all kinds of drugs.” Menage aſcribes to ano- 
ther, what relates to the gardens of this Attalus (69). 
[M] He ſent rich preſents to Scipio, auben he was 
laying fiege to Numantia.) I have read this only in Tul- 
ly. Quo in loco Dejotarum talem erga te cognoviſti, qua- 
lis Rex Attalus in Africanum fuit, cui magnificenti{/ima 
dona, ut ſcriptum legimus, uſque ad Numantiam miſit ex 
Aſia, que Africanus inſpectante exercitu accepit (70), 
i. e. In 


[1], anno 596, leaving ATTALUs's brother guardian of 
is brother Attalus, ſtrictly ſpeaking, ſwayed the ſcep- 
ter till he died. He opened his regency with a glorious action, the reſtoring of Ariaratus 
to the Kingdom of Cappadocia (). He ſignalized himſelf by ſeveral other actions (7), 


J See the rem, 
on the errors of 
Moreri. 


(% See the 
_ 


(91) Juſtin, lib, 
2% cp. 4 b. 


N fuſtin is 
miſtake; it 
ſhould be ab At. 
tals, 


It ſhonld be 
Alttalus, 


(63) Plutarchus, 
in Demetrio, p. 
897 7 D. 


(64) Ab hoc fu» 
dio, ærariæ cr- 
tis fabrice ſe 
tradit ceriſque 


ut alſo hemlock, wolflbane, dorycnion, kimſeif . You 


dendegue ohleca · 
batur. Juſtin, 
lib. 36, cap. 4 
$37» 


(65) He ſpeaks 
of it, Chap. 1. 
book f. de Re 
Ruſtica. 


(66) Plin. lib. 
18. cap. 3. 


(67) Columalla, 
lib. 1 cap 1. but 
inſtead e Atta- 
las & Phil: Wes 
tor, read A'talus 
Pbilometor. die 
Father Hardouin 
in Indice {nas 
no, ps 1 00» 


(68) Harduinus, 
ibid, 
(69) Seethe rem» 


[3] of the att» 
LACVYDES. 


(70) Cicero, in 
QUratione pro Res 
ge Dejotaro, p. 

me 647+ 


b. 


{ x) Florus, — 


2. cap. 20. © 
multi alli. 


50 uſtinus, 
lib 0 Cap» 4+ 


( 2) Idem, ibid. 


(71) Abramus, 
Commentar. in 
Orat. Cic. pro 
Deyjztaro, p. AAk 


(72) We have 
only 45 books of 
Livy. 


1, lib. I. ver. 12. 


(74) Propertius, 
Eleg. 13. lib. 2. 
See alſo Eleg. 32. 
of the ſame book. 


(75) Idem, Elæ. 
17+ lib 3. See al- 
fo Eleg. 5. lib. 4+ 


(76) See the 
notes Variorum, 
on Virgii's George 
lb. 3. ver. 20. 


(977) Ideo aulæa 
dicta ſuntquodpri- 
mum in aula At- 
tali, Regis A- 
fie, qui prpulum 
Romanum ſcripfit 
beredem inventa 
ſunt, Servius, 
in En. lib» Is 
ver. 697, 


(78) Servius, in 
Lecwerba Georg · 
lib J+ Ver. 25. 
Purpurea intexti 
tollunt aulæa 
Britanni, 


(79)*ee Plutareh. 
in vita 1 vemiſ- 
tichs, 


(So) Cicero in 
Verrem, lib, 6. 
folio m. 70, B. 


(81) Plin. lib. 8. 
cap. 48. p. m. 
232. H- ſays, 
Chap, 3. bock 3 3+ 
Attalicis jam- 
Priiem aurum in- 
texttur inwento 


regum Ajie. 


(82) Silius Itali- 
cus, lib. 14. Ps 
m. 636. r 


(83) Plin. lib. 
7+ cap. 38. and 
34 and 35, 


PER 


and having no children, appointed the Romans his heirs (x). Ariſtonius, the baſtard of 
Eumenes, laughed at this will; ſet himſelf up the lawful ſucceſſor, and even won ſome bat- 
tles (); but was conquered and taken priſoner the year of Rome 623 (Z). Thus ended 
the Kingdom of Pergamus, which roſe to great power in a ſhort time, and whoſe ſplendor 
and magnificence were ſo great, that they became proverbial [NJ]. I muſt take notice of 


ſome errors of Moreri [O]. 


1. e. © In which place, Dejotarus behaved with the 
« ſame generoſity towards you, as Attalus did with 
« regard to Scipio Africanus, to whom, as it is re- 
« lated, he ſent moſt magnificent preſents out of A- 
„ ſia, as far as Numantia, which Africanus received 
in preſence of the army.” What was Father A- 
bram thinking of, when he ſaid that Livy does 
not agree with Cicero (71)? On this occation he 
cites a paſſage of the 58th book of Livy (72), in 
which it is ſaid, that Scipio, having received great 
preſents from Antiochus, ſhewed them to the whole 
army, and ordered the Quæſtor to enter them into 
his account-book. Could Cicero ſpeak of the Scipio 
who overcame Antiochus ? 

[N] The ſplendor and magnificence of Pergamus be. 
came proverbial.) Peruſe the Commentators on the 
following words of Horace. 


Attalicis conditionibus 
Nunguam dimoveas, ut trabe Cypria 
Myrtoum pavidus nauta ſecet mare (73). 


« And hopes of wealth, and world of gain, 
« Shall never tempt him from the plain; 
« Or draw his feartul ſoul to ride 
« [In feeble ſhips, and ſtem the tide. CREECH. 
Conſider alſo the following verſes of Propertius. 


Nec mihi tunc fulcro flernatur lectus eburno, 
Nec fit in Attalico mors mea nixa toro (74). 
Attalicas ſupera weſtes, atque omnia magnis, 


Gemmea ſint ludis, ignibus iſla dabis (75). 


« Nor let bright ivory the beditead form; 

« Nor my cold corps lye on a ſplendid bed. 

&« 'Tho' thou in gems and richeſt filks ſhouldit ſhine, 
« Yet theſe, alas! mult be a prey to flames. 


It is ſaid that hangings were not known in Rome, 
till thoſe of Attalus, which he bequeathed to the 
Romans, were carried thither (76). Servius affirms 
(77), that they were invented in the court of the 
Kings of Pergamus, and were called aura, ab oula 
Attali (78). But he is miſtaken in this lait aſſertion, 
the Romans calling hangings from the Greek avaaiz 
(79). However this be, the Attalic hangings were 
famous. Quid illa Attalica, tota Sicilia nominata, ab 
eodem Heio peripetaſmata emere oblitus es (So)? i. e. 
„Why did you forget to purchaſed of Heius, thoſe 
„gold hangings, which are called Attalic in all parts 
« of Sicily?“ King Attalus firit invented gold embroi- 
dery ; aurum intexere in eadem Afia invenit Attalus Rex 
(81). Conſider the following paſſage of Silius Italicus. 


Quæ radio jactat Babylon, wel murice picto, 
Leta Tyros, queque Attalicis variata per artem, 
Aulzis ſcriluntur acu (82). 


« Whatc'er proud Babylon boaſts of its loom, 
„Or the proud 'I'yrian of his purple dye: 
Or the rich and far-tam'd Attalic tapeſtry. 


Pliny makes frequent mention of the exceſſive high 
price which King Attalus paid for good pictures (83). 

[O] I muſt take notice of ſeme errors of Moreri.] My 
animadverſions relate to the Dutch edition. 1: It is 
falſe to aſſert, that Attalus, the firſt of that name, 
extended his conqueſts, in Afia, as far as mount Taurus. 
It was under Eumenes, that the Kingdom of Pergamus 
has this extent, and that by the liberality of the 
Romans; for before this it was a petty ſtate, as 1 
will now prove. ZunreAtiunos db x; &7©- (Eouins) Pa- 
Nalesg agg 7% Ar Tor iyar, xy Tyog Tiga ia, xy inn 
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ad ri Pn Aretas Ti; un "Arlo T1 brrog T5 

Taue. les riper d 11 7% wwpi Haya & re xayic 

Nix 7H; Gundtln; Thy xala Tor Enairm x0ATHY, x) TO 

che e (84); i. e. This Eumenes was likewiſe (84) Strabo, lib, 
an ally of the Romans, in the wars againſt Antiochus 13. p. 429. 
the Great and Perſeus ; and the Romans gave him 

* all that Antiochus had poſſeſſed of Afia, on the hi- 

© ther ſide of Taurus. Pill then, only a few places 

* had been ſubject tothe Kings of Pergamus, as far as 

the ſea, near the bay of Elza and Adramyttium.“ 

Father Labbe led Moreri into thoſe errors, he citing 

thus with regard to Attalus; © Tuſtin 27. Livy 34. 

% Polybius 5. where he ſays, that he extended his 

** conqueſts in Aſia, as far as mount Taurus (85).” (85) Labbe, 

I did not find this in the th book of Polybius ; but Chron. Franc, 
only that Attalus, during the war againſt Achæus, Tome 2. p. 320+ 
forced the inhabitan;z of many cities to declare in his 2 — * 
favour. Now we do not call this conqueſts: it does es 

not appear that theſe cities, after his return to Per- 

gamus, were ſubject to him. 2. He ſhould not have 

contented himſelt with the quotation of Father Lab- 

be's three Authors, ſince they take no notice of the 

friendſhip of the four brothers, which is generally pro- 

pojed as a pattern for the union and harmony that ought 

to reign between brothers. He ought to have cited 

Plutarch for this, as Father Labbe did (86). 3. At- (36) Labbe, ibid. 
talus's wife, the mother of thoſe four brothers, was p. 336- ad ann, 
called *Azeaaeni; (87). He therefore ought not to have 55%: 

called her Apo/lonie, but Apollbnis or 4yollonide. 4. The (87) Strabo, Lb. 
article of the ſecond Attalus is a very poor one. He 13. p. 429, 
there begins with laying, that he was fort ſent by his 
brother Eumenes to Rome in 596, where the Senate in- 
dulged him in all he requejicd. This is a mere tranſ- 
cript of Father Labbe (88). Tais Attalus was up- (83) Labbe, p. 
wards of threeſcore at the time mentioned there; and 365+ ad ann. 
conſequently his hiſtory ought not to he ve began there, 59% 
conſidering the many memorable acts e nad per- 

formed before. 5. I am ot opinion, that he was 

not his brother's Embaſſador in & me anno 596, and 

believe that the period were confounded. Ihe jour- 

ney he made to Rome, alder the laſt king of Mace- 

don was taken priioner, about the year 584, has 

been transferred to the year 596. 6. It is abturd to 

cite Polybius ib. 5. and Juſtia 44. 36. ſince they 

make no mention of this Atcalus. I am to obſerve, 

that Polybius's hiſtory did not extend as far as the 

year of Rome 596. 7. Attalus, the third of that 

name, was firnamed Philometor and not Philparer, 

This error is alſo found in Father Labbe (3g). But (89) Ibid. p. 

the circumſtance that moit deſerves blame, is, his ha- 397+ ad ann. 
ving introduced, between theſe three Attalus's, an 621. 

Attalus Philadelphus, without taking notice that this 

is not a new Attalus. The omiſlion of this notice, 

makes the Reader imagine, that this Attalus Phila- 

delphus differs from the other three, and yet he is the 

ſame perſon with Attalus the ſecond. We will ice 

whether his article be juit. 8. He does not there 

diltinguiſh the actions performed by him before he 

was King, from thoſe he atchieved under his bro- 

ther's reign ; every Reader may very juſtly ſuppoſe, 

that every particular related was done by Attalus, at- 

ter he was appointed Guardian of his nephew, with 

the Title of King. Now this is falſe. 9. It was not q 
he who /uſtained the fiege of Pergamus againſt Antiochus. 

The Reader has heard (go) that King Eumenes was in (oo) In the lat 
Pergamus during the liege. . 10. He did not make remark, towards 
war againſt Perſeus King of Macedon ; but he ſhould the clote of the 
have ſaid, that he afliited in this war, in quality of Pieceding art. 
ally of the Romans.. 11. Neither Strabo nor Appian, 

whom he cites, ſay that Attalus took Pruſias priſoner; 

12. Nor that he tent preſents to Scipio Æmilianus be- 

fore Numantia. 13. Nor that he loſt his life by the 

treachery of Attalus his nephew ; tor he died before 

Scipio went to Numantia. 


PERIANDER, tyrant of Corinth. He was reckoned among the ſeven wiſe men of 


Greece; but it had been better to place him among the moſt wicked men that ever lived: 


for 
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for he altered the conſtitution of his country [A], oppreſſed the liberty of it, and ſeized 
fa) Diog. Laert. upon the ſovereign power (a): and to maintain himſelf in his uſurpation, he put the moſt 


Bb, 7, aum. 98. conſiderable men in the city to death, thinking they were capable to reſtore the antient 


(3) Herodotus, conſtitution of their country (b). 
ib, 5, cap. 92. 
p. m. 324+ 


(e) Diog. Laert (c)[ ]- 


On a ſolemn Feſtival he deprived all the women of 
their jewels, and employed them in the making ef a golden ſtatue, which he had vowed 
He committed inceſt with his own mother [C]; he kicked his wife to death, 


lib, 2. num. 96, though ſhe was with child; he had his concubines burnt, becauſe their calumnies had exaſ- 


(4) His name 
was LYCO- 


perated him againſt his wife: he was ſo angry with his ſecond ſon (d), for lamenting his we 
mother's death, that he baniſhed him from his houſe, and diſinherited him. He formed 


PHRON ; an abominable ſcheme of revenge againſt the inhabitants of Corcyra ; which was his ſend- 


his article, in 
which I relate 


ing their young boys (e) to King Alyattes, to be caſtrated : and when he knew that the 


what Herodotus ſhip in which thoſe innocent young victims were, put into the harbour of Samos, and that 


obſerves of him, 


theſe youths were preſcrved from the misfortune he deſigned them, he was fo vexed at it, 


that he died with grief. He was then about fourſcore years old (F). Some ſay that he 
lay with his wife after ſhe was dead [D]; a brutality, which is not much leſs * and 
; Orr id Laert, in wita 


[4] He altered the conflitution of his country.) Dio- 
enes Trap > aſſerts it poſitively. Ovre- 2 
; ays he (1), JvnvOdprs Tags, x; Thv afl, tis Tuan 

— — 1 11 is the firſt at Twas ſurrounded with 
num. 98, lib. 1. guards, and changed the Commonweelth into a Monarchy. 
Aldobrandinus obſerves upon theſe words, that if we 
may credit Ariſtotle, we muſt aſcribe to Periander 
the invention of moſt of the means, by which tyran- 
ny is eſtabliſhed and ſupported (2). Omnium autem 
earum rerum, que ad tyrannidem faciunt conflituendam & 
conſervandam, auctorem fuifſe Periandrum Cypſeli fili- 
(3) Aldobrandi- vm, Hum aliis his, tum præcipue eodem, bb. 5. Polit. 
nus ought not dit cap. 11. Türe, inquit, 2 (3) moAs Puri u 
therefore to have 53o&« leg lad. Monſieur Menage, on the ſame 
_ OO words of Laertius, quotes Suidas, who aſſerts, that 


(all theſe means) Periander had 300 guards about him, and that he 


(2) Aldobrandi- 
nus, in Diog, 


Laert. ibid. 


the very words forbad the Corinthians to keep footmen, and to live 
he quotes from in idleneſs. He was continually inventing ſome- 
Ariſtotle (who thing to keep them, and he fined thoſe whom he 
on out 22 met with ſitting in the publick ſtreets; he feared leſt 
r telate they ſhould contrive — againſt him. We 


muit however obſerve, that Herodotus does not aſcribe 
the firſt eſtabliſhment of tyranny to him, but to Cyp- 
ſelus, who having reigned very cruelly at Corinth 
during thirty years, left his whole authority to his ſon 
Periander. Topzwivons di 6 KUV AD., rugr®- a "os 
dmg iv · Tong; por Kofi. han id lage, m ON xpnwe- 
ran d νν, Yοοννα ri ννẽłj,M r e Cypſe- 
lus having obtained the ſovereign power, pr oved ſuch a 
tyrant, that he made the Corinthians ſuffer many vexa- 
tions, for he fined many of them, and put a great many 
(4) Herodot. liv. e e was ab firſt leſs ſevere 
5: k. 9*-P* than his father, but he proved much more cruel af- 
rd terwards. 

LB] The golden Statue which he had wowed.) Take 
notice of a very remarkable proof of the diſorder in 
which the. falſe religions leave the heart and the 
mind : they do not reform men's inclination to evil. 
See here Periander, who makes vows, and who dares 

(Eon, iro not neglect to fulfill them, even When he wants mo- 
2 aft „ ney (5). He believes therefore that there are Gods, 
ien, Od he believes a providence, and yet he defiles himſelf 
THe, 4175) with an inceſt, with ſpilling innocent blood, he kills 
ard pizv7 2 _ his wife, &c. Let us — of the diſorders of the 
_ þ 10097: = mind. This ſ2me tyrant does not dread. the puniſh- 
cis, Kc. i. , ment of his inceſts, and his murders, but he fears 
« Ephorusre- that the Gods would puniſh him ſeverely, and load 
4 3 * him with misfortunes, if he did not conſecrate a 
« ee 40 con- mals of gold, which he had promiſed them. Nay, 
« ſecrate a gol- What is worſe ſtill, he imagines that though he ac- 
« den ſtatue to Compliſhes his vow only by the means of a moſt un- 
„the Gods, if juſt robbery, which makes all the women of Corinth 
4% away he deſperate, yet the Statue of gold, which he conſe- 
2 S, WI bl Gods, and preſerve 
4 gaincs, and rates, will be acceptable to the 85 p 
4% having wen him from thoſe evils, which they would have made 
„it, hut waiting him ſuffer, had he not offered the Statue he had 
« monty, ec. vowed. If you except the violence offered to a wo- 
* = man's chaſtity or to her conſcience, there 1s no injury 
$0; more grievous to honeſt women, than to rob them of 
their ornaments. The paſſion of being well dreſſed and 
(6) Hieron, adorned with jewels, was always very ſtrong in the fair 
Efie, ad Gan- ſex. Viadxen or genus femineum oft : multaſque etiam inf 
dentium, de Fa- is pudicitie, quamwis nulli uirorum, tamen ſibi ſcimus li- 
adi inſeitat. P. enter ornari (6). . . . . . Ut taceam de inaurium pretiis, 
As candore margaritarum, rubri maris profunda teftantium, 


ſmaragdorum virore, cerayniarum flammis, hiacynthorum 


pelago, ad que ardent & inſaniunt fludia matronarum 
(7). i. e.“ Womankind loves finery : and even ma- 
« ny women of an eminent modeſty love to 
« dreſs, though not for the men, yet to pleaſe them- 
„ A Not to mention coſtly ear- rings, white 
« pearls fetched from the bottom of the Ked-Sea, 
« thining emeralds, ſparkling rubies, and bright 
&« jacinths, of which the Ladies are extremely fond.“ 
I obſerve this only with a deſign to render the ty- 
rannical temper of the pretended wiſe man of Greece 
more odious. See the remark [O]. 

[C] He committed inceft with his own mother.) Her 
name was Cratea (8). Some aſſert (9), that as ſhe 
would not refrain the violence of her paſſion, ſhe 
propoſed to her ſon to lie ſecretly with a woman, 
who was paſſionately in love with him, but who 
would not be known. He conſented to it, and thus 
lay with his mother without being aware of it : for 
Cratea got into the bed where the pretended Miſtreſs, 
whom LS had mentioned to her ſon, was to be. 
This intrigue continued a long while upon the ſame 
footing ; but at laſt Periander was reſolved to know 
who that woman was, he had ſo often enjoyed. He 
concealed ſome perſon in the room, and when his 
mother was going to bed, he came to her with a 
flambeau in his hand. He would have killed her 
immediately, had he not been prevented by a genius 
who appeared to him. After that time he lived like 
a mad man, he became cruel, and put many perſons 
to death. As for Cratea ſhe made heavy complaints 
againſt her deſtiny, and killed herſelf. Others do 
not relate the ſtory ſo: they confeſs indeed (10), that 
Periander's converſation with his mother was kept 
very ſecret ; but not, that he was ignorant of his 
lying with his mother. They aſſert that he liked 
the ſport extremely well, and was angry only becauſe 
his inceſt was diſcovered ; he vented his anger upon 
his ſubjects, and acted ever after like a tyrant. 

After his mother was killed, he diſcontinued to 
worſhip the Goddeſs Venus, and to offer ſacrifices to 
her ; but at laſt he began to worſhip her again, be- 
cauſe of ſome dreams, which his wife Meliſla had. 
This is what Plutarch obſerves in the beginning of 
his Banquet of the ſeven wiſe men. He ſuppoſes that 
on the day of that entertainment Periander began 
again to ſacrifice to that Goddeſs. 

[D] Some ſay that he lay with his wife after ſhe was 
dead.] Here follows one of Herodotus's ſtories ; he 
relates it where he mentioned the unjuſt uſage which 
the women of Corinth met with under Periander's 
reign. This tyrant ſent to conſult the oracle of the 
dead, about a certain depoſit. His wife Meliſſa ap- 
peared, and declared that ſhe would by no means 
reveal that ſecret; for I am very cold, ſaid ſhe, I 
am quite naked, the garments with which I have 
been buried are of no uſe to me, becauie they have 
not been burnt. And to prove, continued ſhe, that 
what I ſay is true, I need only to obſerve, that 
Periander put his bread into a cold oven. Periander 
being acquainted with til is diſcourſe, it appeared very 
true to him, becauſe he remembred, that he had 
lain with Meliſſa, even after the had given up the 
ghoſt (11). Taore db @; onion ear In tw Neperdpu, 
Wig yes of h To Tvwfdd Acton, os vExpa i&on Malen 
dwiyn. Hoec Periandro renunciata, ob ulud argumen- 
tum figem fecere, quod ipſe cum Melifſa quamvis defuntta 


+ coitrat 


(*) Diog, Laert, 
s not limit 
the number of 
them, Herodo. 
tus, lib. 3. ca 
43. fays, thre: 
burdred (on 
cu! of the bs t fa. 
mites of 2 fa 
ifland. 


/) ExtraQed 


om Di g. 


Periandri, lib. 1, 


(7) ldem, Epiſ. 
ad Demetriadan, 
de Servanda Vir. 


gin:itate, p- 291, 


(3) Diog. Laert, 
lib, T, num, 96, 


(9) Parthenius, 
in Ereticis, cap. 
17. 


(10) Ariſtippus, 
apud Diogen, 
Laertium, lib. I, 


num. 96. p. bo. 


(11) Herodot, 
lib, 5. cap. 92s 


Jn 


rodot. 
Ps 7 2. 


(g) Ravifius 
Textor, in 23 
cina, lib. 5. cap. 
4. under the tit le 
de Amore conju- 
tall, p. M. 553 
and ſeveral others 


(12) Idem, ibid. 
p. m. 325. 


(13) Diog. Laert . 
lib. I. num - 94 


(14) Pythænetus, 
lib, 3. de gina, 
apud Atben, lib. 
13. 


(15) NN Tei; 
tryadotatveic. 
Operariis vinum 
miniſtrantem, . 
Ibidem» 


(16) Rampalle, 
que le monde ne 
* pas en empi - 
rant, wo 94+ 


(17) Atben. lib. 
10. cap. 3. Po 
415. 


(13) He menti- 
ons only the end 
of the Monarchi- 
cal Government 
at Corinth; but 
it is the ſame 

thing with Peri- 
ander's death» 


(19) Scaliger, 

nimady, in 
Euſeb. num. 
829, Ps Ms 84. 
col. 1. 


(20) Ibidem, 
num, 929. p· 89. 


PER 


horrid than that of the Lydian King, who ate his wife up [ EJ. There are ſome Au- (4) Aug. Pete 
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thors (g) filly enough to reckon that action of Periander among the remarkable inſtances n 


of conjugal love. 


He reigned forty four years, according to Ariſtotle (5), or forty, ac- (J Lib. 1. nom. 


cording to Diogenes Laertius (i). He flouriſhed towards the 38th Olympiad (&). Moreri 5 


has made ſome miſtakes [F]. 


We meet in a work of Heraclides with ſome particulars, which are not diſhonourable to 
If he would not ſuffer the inhabitants of Corinth to keep men-ſervants, he 


Periander. 


coierat (12). He had it therefore proclaimed that all 
the women of Corinth ſhould come into the Temple 
of Juno. They obeyed, and dreſſed themſelves in 
their fineſt attire, as it were for an holiday. But 
the guards who were hid in the Temple, ſtripped 
them all without exception; miſtreſſes and ſervants 
were all uſed alike. All their clothes were burnt on 
Meliſſa's tomb. That woman was the daughter of 
Procles, tyrant of Epidaurus, and by her mother's 
fide ſhe was related to great Lords, who reigned al- 
moſt throughout all Arcadia (13). An Author quot- 
ed by Athenzus, does not give us ſo high a notion 
of Meliſſa's quality: he aſſerts that Periander fell in 
love with her (14), as he ſaw her once giving ſome 
workmen drink (15). 

E] The Lydian King, wvho eat his wife up.] The 
Sieur de Rampalle, deſigning to prove that the cor- 
ruption of morals is not greater in our age, than it 
was formerly, quotes among other inſtances of intem- 

rance, the voracity of Maximinus, of Albinus, of 

hagon, and of Aſtidamas, and then he adds, that 
Cambyſes ſupped one night upon his wife (16). He is 
miſtaken as to the name; for I do not think it can 
be proved that any King of Lydia was ever called 
Cambyſes : and after all that is not the name of him, 
who devoured his wife. His name was Cambles. 
He was a great eater and a hard drinker. The Hiſ- 
torian who mentions him, hints, that he committed 
that crime without being ſenſible of it ; and that he 
was not apprized of his inhumanity, but when he 
found his wife's hand in his mouth, as he awaked. 
He killed himſelf when he came to know the world 
was acquainted with what he had done. 24,9 4% 
iy rol; Avdaxci,, Kaα ee One m1 gag, e AU) 
woAvPdyor ts ic hal x; Truro TI, irs d yegpiuapyer. TH- 
Tor du welt ones Thr iar xalaxptepyncoauy(c 
xalaPayin. I mewi weovre Thy xfipe Th; ννννe B1g- 
Tay iv TO $6pnuri, invlo aroo Pata mipicoiry vhs wp? 
Viretens. Nanthus in Lydiacis narrat Cambleta Lyds- 
rum olim regem, edacem, bibacem, guloſum fuiſſe, noctu- 
que uxarem ſuam in fruſta diſſectam woraſſe : deinde 
craſtino mane, reperta conjugis manu, quæ ad tus os 
haeſerat, re cognita, & in vulgus ſparſa, ſeipſum jugu- 
lafſe (17). I can hardly believe but this is much like 
thoſe old women's ſtories, in which giants and men- 
eaters are ſo much mentioned. 

[F] Moreri has made ſome miſtakes.) I ſhall not 
take notice of his omiſſions 3 every one may know 
them by comparing his article of Periander with 
mine. I. He reckons wrong when he aſſerts that 
Periander began his reign in the 38th Olympiad, and 
died in the 48th, having reigned forty tour years. 
He might have ſaid this, if Periander had ſucceeded 
his father in the beginning of the 38th Olympiad, 
and was dead towards the end of the 48th Olympiad. 
But if this were the caſe Moreri ought to have ex- 
plained it more accurately. II. He ſhould not have 
quoted Euſebius; for he does not ſay that Periander 
reigned forty four years. He places the beginning 
of his reign under the 1ſt year of the 38th Olym- 
piad, and the end (18) under the 1ſt year of the 48th 
Olympiad. I find a very groſs blunder in theſe words of 
Scaliger. Obiit (Periander) anno ultimo Olympiadis 48. 
Tyrannidem obtinuit annos 40. auctore Laertio. Ergo 
ejus initium an. primo Olympiadi 38. ut hic recte aſſigna- 
tum (19). i. e.“ Periander died the laſt year of the 
« 48th Olympiad. He reigned 40 years according 
to Laertius : the beginning therefore of his reign 
is truly placed, as it is done here, under the firſt 
year of the 38th Olympiad.” It is falſe, that ac- 
cording to Eulebius Periander died the laſt year of 
the 48th Olympiad. And if Euſebius had placed 
that Prince's death under that year, he would not 
agree with Diogenes Laertius, who makes him reign 
but forty years. Scaliger is more accurate five pages 
lower (20). III. Periander did not anſwer to theſe, 


Vol. VIII. 


(% wid. 


forbad 


ah aſked him why he kept the ſevereign power, that it 

was as dangerous to reſign it, as to loſe it. That an- 

ſwer is equivocal, and obſcure : it is falſe in all thoſe 

caſes, in which men loſe the ſupreme authority with 

their lives: for they who loſe it thus, do not run any 

danger afterwards. It ought to have been ſaid that 

he anſwered, it was as dangerous to reſign the tyran- 

nical power of one's own accord, as to be deprived of 

it by one's enemies. We have not in French the pri- 

vilege of ſpeaking obſcurely : we muſt take care 

not to expoſe ourſelves to cenſure, much more than 

the antients were obliged to do. I obſerve this be- 

cauſe I tranſcribe the words of the original. Her- 

te rudue . 7}, Tpars, in, dr. %) T6 iννi g d. 

% T6 ePaiprI7 vu, xirdver Pipe. Being aſked once, why 

he continued to act the tyrant, he anſwered, becauſe it is . 
dangerous both to reſign it willingly, and to be deprived of (21) mies 
it (21). IV. Io what purpoſe is Soſicrates (22) e 
quoted, who ſays not a word of what is contained in (22) They have 
the article of Periander, and whoſe opinion even fut Secrones in 


differs ſrom that which is followed there with regard . = 
to that tyrant's age ? He ſuppoſes that he died forty land. 


one years before the 49th Olympiad (23). I know 

very well that by altering the pointing, his opinion (23) Ad Die- 
may be almoſt reconciled with Euſebius's (24). But WW AO 
did Moreri know this ? And muſt Authors be quoted FOTO 
according to ſuch readings as are diſputed ? They only (24) See Menage 
may do it, who have given notice that they follow, tastlam, lib. 
the correction of ſuch or ſuch a Critick. Here fol- ng N 
low Balzac's words, which relate to Periander's an- 


ſwer. There is no leſs danger in reſigning the ſupreme Of the DAN- 


power, than in uſurping it. Phalaris * was ready to — 
abdicate, but he — 1 a God for his ſecurity, 4 my ol 
would anſwer for his life, in caſe he reſigned his autho- themſelves. 
rity : and it has always been a general opinion that they, „ py;1,, ; 
x f , 4 ilar, in 

who riſe in arms againſt their country, or againſt their Epi. 
Prince, are in à manner under a nece/ſity to do evil, be- 
cauſe they find it unſafe to do good. They dare not to be- 
come innocent, leſt they ſhould expoſe themſelves to the ſe- 
verity of thoſe laws againſl which they have offended ; 
they continue therefore in their crimes, becauſe they ds not 
believe men would be ſatisfied with their repentance (25). (25) Balzac, in 
This was one of the maxims, which Mzcenas urg- tbe 43th chapter 
ed, when Auguſtus conſulted with him and with f his Fine, P. 
Agrippa whether or not he ſhould reſtore the Romans 352 3+: 
to their liberty. Agrippa, adviſed him to de it, and 
Mzcenas diſſuaded him from it. Let us tranſcribe 
jr 90 _— 8 collections. Tangit 

iphilinus, lays he (26), ex parte cauſſam, qua motus 
Mzcenas Auguſto fuaſerit, ut 3 N Reg - 29 
num nempe juſtum & legitime comparatum imprimis bomius, in i 
conducere rerum magnitudini gabernandæ : nec aliud d Hecenatis, F. 
diſcordantis patriæ remedium eſſe, quam ut ab uno, on 
ut loquitur Tacitus Ann. lib. 4. cap. 9. unumque Reip. 
corpus unius præſidis nutu, quaſi anima & mente rega- 
tur, at monet Florus, lib. 4. cap. 111. Pot ior tamen, 
& altera cauſſa fuit, quam Suetonius adducit loco quem 
dixi (27), quad Auguſtum, ſi privatus viveret, non ſine (27) That is to 
periculo fore cenſeret. Fam etiam inculcat Zona- lay in Ofawin, 
ras ; quod qui ſemel imperitarint, tuto privatam vitam f. eee 
agere nullo modo poſſint. Quo ſenſu jam olim Periander many OR 
interrogatus, quur non deponeret imperium, reſpondit : 
Quoniam per vim imperitanti, etiam ultro imperio 
abire periculoſum, ut ex Xenophontis lib. de Memorabil. 
Socrat. refert Stobæus, Serm. 41. Juin & Mgcenas 


ipſa in Orat. apud Dionem, non alia ratione depofitionem 


imperii Auguſio diſſuadet, quam quod oſtendat, neminem 
Senatui populoque reddita Rep. ipſi parciturum, qui 
multos offenderit. Hos enim rerum ſummam ad ſe 
trahendo, id acturos, ut vel ſe ulciſcantur, vel ipſum 
ſibi adverſantem è medio tollant. Docet id exemplis 
Pompeji, Fulii Cæſaris, Marii, ac Sullæ : quos abdicata 
poteſias wel peſſum dederit, vel peſſum datura fuiſſet, ſi 
diutius vixiſſent. i. e. Xiphilinus hints in part the 
cauſe, which moved Mæcenas to perſuade Auguſtus to 
keep the ſovereign power in his hands; namely, that 
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P 


E R 


0 Tbos I un- forbad them alſo to live voluptuouſly. This was no bad law. He laid no taxes on any 


cerſtand theſe 


words, Tac Tpoct- 


y @y v5 ran 
X& it. 
Cragius thinks 


the proſtitutes are 


meant here. 


eſſe, fed non babe 
re exitum. Plu- 
tarchus, in So- 


lone, p. 85 


one, and was content with the cuſtom ariſing from the ſale and from the im 
He hated the wicked, and cauſed all thoſe to be drowned, 
Laſtly, he eſtabliſhed a Senate, and ſettled the 
embers of it (). 


exportation of commodiries, 
who carried on the trade of oe (I). 
expence of thoſe who were to be 


« the juft authority ewhich he had lawfully acquired, was 
Ws neceſJary in order to govern / great a ſlate : and that 
« there unt ub other means, as Tacitus ſpeaks, to 
&« ſuppreſs the diviſions of the country, than the Govern- 
« ment of Ox E, aue like the mind and foul of the whole 
% fbould rule every thing according to his will and plea- 
&* ſure, as Florus obſerves. However, there was a- 
« nother and more weighty reaſon, which Suetonius 
hints in the raſlage 1 have mentioned ; namely, 
« that Auguſtus would not be free from danger, if he 
« bd a private life. Lonaras urges the ſame argu- 
« ment, for he obſerves that a man who has once 
«« reigned, cannot be ſecure in a private ſtation. 
© To the ſame purpoſe was Periander's anſwer : who 
being »fked formerly, why he did not reſign the 
« ſupreme power, replied, it is dangerous for A tyrant 
« tg abdicate even of his own accord, as Stobeus re- 
« lates from Xenophon. Nay, Mæcenas himſelf in 
« his oraticn, rehearſed by Dion, urges that very 
< reaſon to diſſuade Augutius from abdicating : he 
« repreſents to him that if the Government of the 
% Commoracealth were reflored to the Senate and the Peo- 
« le, a0 man world fpare him, who had exaſperated 
« many. For that they, arrogating the principal authority to 
& themſebves, would labour, either to revenge themſelves, 
&« or to get rid of him, if he oppoſed them. He proves 
„this by the examples of Pompey, Julius Cæſar, 
« Marius, and Sylla, whom the abdicating of the 
« ſovereign power did really ruin, or would have 
« undone, had they lived longer.” We may add to 
this an anſwer of Solon. His triends thought it very 
ſtrange that he ſhould be frightened at the very name 
of a Monarch, and ſhould not dare to improve the 

portunities he had to ſeize upon the Government. 
He anſwered (28), I is true, a tyranny is a very fair 
ſpot, but it has no way to go out at. No man has, I 


+ think, put this thought into a better light than Xeno- 


phon. He ſuppoſes a tyrant, who makes a moſt 
lively deſcription of the misfortunes which attend his 


- condition ; after which Simonides aſks him, why do 


you continue in it? Why do you not abdicate ? Conſi- 
der well what he anſwers. The greateſt misfortune of 
tyranny is, that there are no means to rehgn it. 
How can a tyrant, who has abdicated, return the 
ſums of money he has robbed ? How can he indem- 
nify thoſe he has put in priſon ? How can he reſtore 
to life again ſo many perſons he has put to death ? 
If a man has ever a juſt cauſe to hang himſelf it is 
when he is a tyrant. The Greek paſſage will charm 
thoſe who can underitand it ; let us therefore do 
them the pleaſure to tranſcribe it. K 45 (Pn) @ 
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rab ie a. Tx xaxx owed, Ft qui fit, inquit Hieron, 
ut fi adeo miſera res eft tyrannidem gerere, idgue te nm 
fugit, non abjicias tam ingens malum? Neque tu, neque 
alius quiſquam unquam lubens tyrannidem depoſuit, ubi femel 
nactus oft. Duoniam, inquit, 6 Simonides, iflo nomine miſer- 
rima eft tyrannis, quod ab ea non licet diſcedere. Quomodb 
enim quiſquam tyrannus unquam ſuffecerit ad pecuniam 
rependendam iis quos fpoliavit * ? aut quomods cuncula re- 
penſer tis quos detrufit in vincula aut quomods reftituet 
tot animas extintas iis quos occidit ? Sed fi cuiquam alle- 
ri, 6 Simonides, expedit laqueo finire cutam, ſcito, inguit, 
me compertum habere, ut id faciat nulli magis expedire 
quam tyrauno, quandoguidem huic uni mala nec retinere 
nec deponere expedit (29). Dionyſus, the Tyrant, uſed to 
ſay, that rather than return on horſe-back to a pri- 
vate life, a man mult ſuſter himſelf to be dragged to 
it by the feet. Livius relates this; but he adds ano- 
ther thought to it, which weakens the former, ultima 
primis olſiant, and which overthrows the whole ſub- 
ject I am treating here. You may judge of it, for I 
ſhail tranſc::be the whole paſſage. Sed evocatum cum 
(zo) ab lgatis Demarata uxor, filia Hieronis, inflata 
adhuc regiis animis, ac muliebri ſpiritu, admonet ſape 
uſurpate Diongſii tyranni vocis: qua pedibus tractum, 
non infidentem equo relinguere tyrannidem dixerit debere. 
Facile efſe momento quo quis velit, cedere poſſeſſione magne 
fortune : facere & parare eam, difficile atque arduum 
ee. Paululum fumeret fpacii ad confultandum ab leg a- 
tis : eo uteretur ad accerſendes ex Leontinis milites, qui- 
bus fi pecuniam regiam pollicitus effet, omnia in poteſtate 
us Futura. Hæc muliebria confilia Andronodorus neque 
tota afpernatus ei, neque extempls accepit (31). i. e. 
« But his wife Demarata, Hieron's daughter, who 
« had ſtill a royal heart, and the ambition of a wo- 
« man, calling him ( 1 aſide from the 
* Embaſſadors, put him in mind of the ſentence, 
« which Dionyſius the Tyrant uſed to repeat, that a 
« man ſhould chooſe to be dragged by the feet from 
« the throne, rather than run | it -as it were on 
« horſe-back. It was an eaſy matter to abdicate an 
_ gb poſt whenever he pleaſed ; but very hard and 
difficult to riſe to it. That he ſhould defire the 
Embaſſadors to give him ſome time to conſult ; 
« and that he ſhould take that opportunity to ſend 
« for ſoldiers from Leontium, and that if he promiſed 
them a royal ſtipend, every thing would ſoon ſub- 
% mit to him. Andronodorus did not entirely reject 
„ that advice of a woman, but he did not follow it 
immediately.“ There is no need to ſuppoſe, that 
the ſecond maxim was alſo of Dionyſius; for in all 
likelihood it was of that ambitious woman, whom 
Livy makes to ſpeak here. Cicero obſerves, that it 
was impoſſible for that Tyrant to abdicate his power, 


and to reform his wicked life, without ruining him- 
_— | ing him 


PERIBA A, the daughter of Alcathous King of Megara, the wife of Telamon King 
of Salamina, and the mother of Ajax. See the remark [C] of the article TzLAamon. 


PERICLES, was one of the greateſt men that ever flouriſhed in Greece. 


His An- 


ceſtors both by the father and the mother's ſide were very illuſtrious. He was educated 
with all the care imaginable, and beſides other maſters, he had for his tutors Zeno 
Eleates, and Anaxagoras, two of the moſt eminent Philoſophers, who taught at Athens. 
He learnt from the latter, among other things, to fear the Gods without ſuperſtition [A], 


[4] He learnt from Anaxagoras to fear the Gods 
without /aperfiition.] The people at Athens were alarmed 
without reaſon, as ſoon as there a ſome uncom- 
mon phænomenon in the air. They imagined it was 
a ſign of the Gods anger. The Philoſopher Anaxa- 
7 freed Pericles from that fear, by explaining to 

im the natural cauſes of thoſe meteors. Thus he in- 
ſpired him. with a more reaſonable devotion, which 
I 


and 


was not diſturbed by ſuperſtitious fears, and made him 
hope with an eaſy mind for the bleſſings of Heaven. 
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(m) Extrated 
from Heraclides 
de Politiis, p- 
17. editions 
Cragii, 1593, 
in 4to. 


There is a ſen- 
tence omitted 
here; quomody 
Jatisfaciet tis ques 
10 cCarcerem conje- 
cit ? 


(29) Xenophon, 
in Hierone, ſive 
Tyrannico, p. 
$33+ edit, Henr. 
Staphani, I 58 I, 


(30) That is to 
lay, Andronodo- 
rus, Who was 
entreated at Syra- 
cuſe, to abdicate 
the exorbitant 
power, which he 
had uſurped. 


(31) T. Living, 
lib. 24. cap. 22, 


(32) Atque ei u 
integ / um qui dem 
erat ut ad Juftitt. 
am remigraret ci. 
wibuſque liberta- 
fem & jura red- 
deret. His enim 
ſe adoleſcens im- 
Provida ætate ir- 
rellerat erratis, 
eapue commſerat 
ut ſalvut % nm 
74 et fit anus 

elſe c& piſſit. | 
Cicero, 7 uſcul, 5 
cap. 21. 1. e. 
% It was not 
7 poſſible for 

*© him to return 
<< to the practice 
* of juſtice, and 
to reſtore to 
his citizens 
their liberty 
and their 

* laws; forin 
** his youth he 
had intricated 
* himſelf in fo 
many crimes, 
© and done fuch 
* things, that he 
could not have 
©© been ſafe, had 
c he began to be 


66 wiſe," ; 


in Pericle, p · 


1 p 

1 make uſe 
here ot che Eng- 
gliſtn anſlation 
by leverzl hands, 
printed at Lon- 
don 1683, in 5 
voi. $vo. vol. 1. 


p 515 


A REFLEC- 
TION on the 
doctrine of Pre- 


ſages. 


(2) That of Pe- 
ricles, aud that 
of Thucydides, 
the ſon of Mi- 
leſius. 


and to account for the eclipſes by a natural cauſe, which proved once very ſerviceable to 
the Athenians [BJ. Men were unjuſt enough to ſuſpect him of Atheiſm, becauſe he 


Sf pil N erynbor Woicuaus dgl. Nor 
were theſe the only advantages, which Pericles had of 
Anaxagoras's acquaintance, and keeping him company: 
but he ſeemed alſo to be advanced by his inſtructions far 
above that ſuperſlition, whatever it is, which as to me- 
teors, and the like flrange appearances, dies with fright- 


ful apprehenfions poſſeſs the minds of people, *who are igno- 
(7) Plutarchus, rant of the true cauſes, by which fuch effets are naturalh 


produced, and are mad as if the Devil were in them, 
and in a great agony and diſorder, upom occafion of theſe 
divine prodigies, by reaſon of their ignorance, and want 
of kill about them : which ignorance natural reaſon diſ- 
charging and freeing men from, inflead of a dreadful and 
unquiet troubleſom ſuperſtition, works in them à free and 
generous devotion, together with good hopes and kindly 
aſſurances (1). 

What Plutarch relates immediately after this paſ- 
ſage, deſerves to be quoted. They brought one day 
to Pericles a ram's head which had only one horn. 
The ram was born at a country houfe of Pericles. 
Lampon the Diviner declared it was a fign that the 
power of the two factions, which then divided the ci- 
ty of Athen (2), would fall entirely into the hands 
of him in whoſe ground this prodigy happened. A- 
naxagoras went another way to work : he diſſected 
the monſter, and finding the fkull leſs than it 
ſhould have been, and of an oval figure, he explamed 
the reaſon why that ram had but one horn, and why 
it grew out of the midſt of the forehead. That me- 
thod of accounting for prodigies was very much 2d- 
mired : but ſoon after, Lampon was admired in his 
turn, when Thucydides's faction was brought under, 
and the whole authority came into Pericles's hands. 
Whereupon the Hiſtorian obſerves, that the Diviner 
and the Philoſopher might both be in the right, the 
one for hitting upon the effect, and the other tor find- 
ing out the cauſe. It was the Philoſopher's buſineſs, 
adds he, to explzin whence and in what manner that 
fingle horn was produced ; bat it was the Diviner's of- 
fice to declare why it had been made, and what it 
portended. For they who aſſert, that the prodigy is 
deſtroyed, as ſoon as the natural cauſe of it is found 
out, do not take notice that they render artificial 
ſigns uſeleſs, as well as the celeſtial. The lights of 
watch-towers, the ſun-dials, &c. depend from ſome 
cauſes, which act according to certain rules, and yet 
they are deſigned to ſignify ſome things. This is the 
moſt ſpecious and ſtrongeſt argument that can be urg- 
ed to ſupport the common opinion which Anaxago- 
ras intended to refute. A natural phenomenon may 
be a prodigy or a ſign of ſome future evil, notwith- 
ſtanding the Philoſophers are capable to account for it. 
For though they may explain it by the efficacy of the 
ſecond cauſes, yet it is poſſible that it was deſigned to 
portend ſome things. Is not the light of watch-towers 
explained by natural cauſes? But does this prevent 
them from being a direction to Pilots for the courſe 
they are to take? Let us confeſs then, that Plutarch 
defended the common opinion, as learnedly as it could 
be done. The finding out the efficient cauſe, does not 


exclude the final cauſe ; it does even ſuppoſe it neceſ- 


ſarily in any action directed by an intelligent Being. 
What may then be the ground of the Philoſophers 
aſſertion, when they maintain, that the eclipſes, be- 
ing natural conſequences of the motion of the planets, 
cannot be a preſage of the death of a King, and that 
the overflowing of rivers, being a natural effect of hea- 
vy rains, or of the melting of the ſnow, cannot . 
tend a ſedition, the dethroning of a Prince, or ſuch 
other publick misfortunes? I anſwer to this queſtion, 
that their aſſertion is grounded on this, namely, that 
the effects of nature, cannot be prognofticks of contin- 
t events, unleſs ſome particular intelligent Being 
ſign them for that end. It is plain that the laws 
of nature, being left' to follow their general courſe, 
would never have raifed watch-towers, and would ne- 
ver have lighted fires on thoſe towers for the uſe of 
Pilots. It was neceffary that men ſniould be concern- 
ed in it, it was neteſſary that their particular wills 
ſhould apply the power of bodies after a certain man- 
ner, relating to the end they propofed: On the other 
hand it is plain, that the laws of nature, being left to 


had 


follow their general ccurſe, could never produce me- 
teors, or the overſlowing of rivers, in order to give 
notice to the inhabitants of a country, that within 
two or three years, there will ariſe a ſedition, which 
will overturn their conſtitution. Tt is plain, that a 
particular intelligence muſt form thoſe meteors, or 
cauſe thoſe great floods, that they might prove ſigns 
of a change in the Government. Now, theſe are 
things for which Natural Philoſophy cannot account. 
For what depends from the particular will of a man, 
or of an angel, is not the ohject of a ſcience. Philoſo- 
phy cannot explain the cauſes of it. Whence it fol- 
lows, 1. That an effect, for which natural Philoſophy 
accounts, is no preſage of a future and contingent 
event, and 2. that ſuch a preſage is not a thing that 
can be explained by the laws of nature Plutarch 
therefore could not reaſonably aſſert, that the Diviner 
and the Philoſopher were both in the right, the former 
hitting the final cauſe, and the latter the efficient 
cauſe, unleſs he ſuppoſed that ſome particular genius 
or ſpirit diſpoſed that ram's ſkull after ſuch 1 m-nner, 
that the brain growing narrower, and terminating in 
a point over againſt the middle of the forchead, might 
produce but one horn, and make it come forth from 
that part. He muſt alſo ſuppoſe that that genius mo- 
dified the ram's brains after that manner, with a deſign 
that the city of Athens ſhould have notice, that the 
faction of Pericles would oppreſs Thucydides's faction, 
and get the whole authority. But ſuch a ſuppoſition 
be ing inconſiſtent with the ideas, which teach us, that 
none but God knows the contingent events, cannot 
be admitted ; ſo that we cannot believe the vulgar 
opinions about preſages, unleis we admit alfo, that 
God produces in a miraculous manner, and by a 
particular will, all the natural effects which are taken 
for prognoſticks. According to that ſuppoſition, the 
miracles, properly ſo called, would be almoſt as fre- 
quent as the effects of nature; which is a monſtrous 
abſurdity. Do not forget to obſerve, that if God 
had a mind to perform a miracle, in order to let the 
Athenians know, that one of their parties would be 
ſuppreſſed, he would have had no occaſion to make 
that ram's ſkull narrower. He would have produced 
the horn in the middle of the forehead, without al- 
tering any thing in the brains ; and this would have 
made the prodigy appear the better. However it be, 
J hope no man will find fault with me, for 
making ſome refletions on a thought of Plutarch, 
which 1s ſpecious enough to make mott of the Readers 
imagine 1t is well grounded. 

DUE and to account for the eclipſes by a natural 
cauſe, which proved once wery ſerviceable to the Atheni- 
ans.) Let us tranſcribea paſſage from Plutarch ; it re- 
lates to a naval expedition in the beginning of the 
Peloponneſian war. And now the veſſels having 
their complement of men, and Pericles being gone 
aboard the Admiral of his own galley, it happen- 
ed that the ſun was in an eclipſe, and it grew dark 
«on a ſudden, to the extreme affrightment of them 
« all, looking upon it as a diſmal token, and an un- 
“lucky ill boding omen. Wherefore Pericles per- 
« ceiving the pilot or ſteerſman ſeized with a t 
«« fear, and at a ftand what to do, he took his cloak, 
and put it before the man's face, and muffling him 
up in it, that he could not ſee, he aſked him, whe- 
* ther he did imagine there was any dreadful thing, 


291 


or great hurt in this, that he had done to him, or (3) Plutarch's 
« whether he thought it was the ſign of any hurt? Lire, vol 1 


« He anſwering, no; why, ſaid he, and what does 
„that differ from this, only that that, which has 
« cauſed that darkneſs there, is ſomething greater 
„than a cloak (3)?” Qurtilian obſerves, that Peri- 
cles freed the Athenians of a very great fear at that 
time. An wero cum Pericles Athemenſes Solis obſcura- 
tione territos, redditis ejus rei caufis, metu liberavit : aut 
ciem Sulpitius ille Gallus in extreitu L. Pauli de Lune 
defetione difſeruit, ne velut prodigio divinitus fatto mi- 
lituts animi terrerentur, non videtur effe uſus oratoris 
Mei (4) i. e. But do not you think that Pericles 
performed the office of an Orator, when he freed 
the Athenians from fear, by explaining to them the 
«+ cauſes of an eclipſe of the ſun, at which they were 


Life of Pericles, 
p · 588. Mr. 
Bayle quotes A- 
myot's French 
Tranſlation, Vie 
de Pericles, p. 
Vaſcoſan's edit. 
1567, in 8vo. 


(4) Quintil. 

t. Orator. 
lib. 1. cap. 10» 
p. m. 55» 


« terrified ; 
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1 the rem. 


(5) Valer. Max. 


lib. 8. cap 9- 
num. 1 Excern. 


(6) Frontin. 
Stratag. lib. 1. 
cap. 12. 


(7) Plut. in Ni- 


cia, p. 538. Mr. 


Bavle quotes 
Amyot's French 
Tranſlation, 

and we make uſe 
of the Engliſh 
Tranſlation by 
ſeveral hands, 


vol. 3. p. 4 
pr p. 459, 


_ 


PER 


had perfectly ſtudied the Doctrine of that Philoſopher [C. He ſignalized himſelf by 
an undoubted courage, and by a moſt extraordinary ſtrength of eloquence (a), which was 
improved and ſupported by the knowledge of Natural Philoſophy ; he knew fo well 
how to ſuit the people's taſte according to the different times, that he gained almoſt as 
great an authority under a Republican Government, as if he had been a Monarch [D]. 


« terrified ; and Sulpicius Gallius, when he diſcourſed 
« of the eclipſe of he moon before L. Paulus's army, 
« that the ſoldiers might not be frightened at it as 
« a prodigy?” Valerius Maximus does not ſuppoſe 
with Plutarch, that Pericles was aboard the fleet ; 
he pretends that that lecture of aſtronomy was given 
at Athens. Cum obſcurato repente ſole inuſitatis perfuſee 
tenebris Athene ſolicitudine agerentur, interitum fibi cæ- 
lefli denuntiatione portendi credentes ; Pericles proceſſit in 
medium, & qua a præceptore ſuo Ana xagora pertinentia 
ad folis & luna cu ſum acceperat, diſſeruit: nec ulterius 
trepidare cives ſuos vano metu paſſus eft (5). When 
„ the Athenians were under a great conſternation, 
« occaſioned by a ſudden eclipſe of the ſun, which 
« ſpread a great darkneſs over the whole city, the 
« people taking it for an omen from Heaven, which 
portended their deſtruction, Pericles ſtept among 
them, and diſcourfing of the courſe of the ſun and 
moon, according to what he had learnt from his 
maſter Anaxagoras, he taught his fellow-citizens 
* not to fear ſuch phanomena For the future.” Fron- 
tinus pretends he explained the cauſe of thunder- 
bolts, and not the cauſe of eclipſes. Pericles, ſays he 
(6), cum in caſtra ejus fulmen decidifſet, terruiſſetgue mi- 
lites, advocata concione, lapidibus in conſpectu omnibus 
collifis, ignem excuſſit, ſedavitque turbationem, cum do- 
cuiſſet fimiliter nubium attritu excuti fulmen. 1. e. © A 
« thunder-bolt falling once in Pericles's camp, fright- 
ened his whole army, whereupon he called his ſol- 
diers together, and beating ſtones againſt one ano- 
ther, he ſtruck fire out of them, and thus he re- 
moved the ſoldiers fears, by repreſenting to them, 
that the thunder-bolts were nothing elſe but the 
claſhing of the clouds 22 one another, which 
occaſioned the bolts to fly about.“ 

If all the Generals of the Athenians had ſtudied un- 
der the Philoſoper Anaxagoras, the misfortune which 
the Athenian fleet met with before Syracuſe, would 
not have happened. It was ready to ſail away; but 
an eclipſe of the moon happening at that time, their 
General Nicias would not ſet out, which proved the 
ruin of the whole fleet. But let us hear Plutarch. 
„ The moon fell eclipſed in the night, to the great 
« fright of Nicias, and of others, who for want of 
experience, or out of ſuperſtition, are ſcared with 
theſe appearances. That the ſun would be darken- 
ed about the thirtieth day of the month, by the 
moon — Lerwene, this even the ordinary peo- 
ple now well enough underſtood ; but the moon it- 
{elf to be darkened, how that could come about, 
and how on the ſudden a broad full moon ſhould 
loſe all her light, and ſhew ſuch various colours, 
that was not eaſy to be comprehended : but they 
concluded it to be ominous, and a ſign from God 
of heavy calamities to enſue. For he who the firſt, 
and the moſt plainly of any, and with the greateſt 
aſſurance committed to writing, how the moon is 
enlightened and overſhadowed, was Anaxagoras 3 
yet neither was he eminent, nor his notion much 
taken notice of; but was looked upon as heterodox, 
and kept ſecret, paſſing only amongſt a few, under 
ſome kind of caution- and confidence. For they 
would not ſuffer Naturaliſts, and pirewpeAixas, as 
they then called them, that is, ſuch as diſpute of 
things above, as leſſening the divine power, by de- 
ducing things from natural ſenſeleſs cauſes, and a 
long chain of neceſſity, without any thing of = 
vidence or a free agent. Hence it was, that Pro- 
tagoras was baniſhed, and Anaxagoras caſt in pri- 
„ ſon ; Pericles had very much to procure his 
“liberty (7).” This pallage from Plutarch may af- 
ford the reader matter for many reflections. 

[C] Men avere unjuſt enough to ſuſpect him of Atheiſm, 
becauſe he had ſludied . . . . the Doctrine of Anaxagoras.] 
I ſhall quote for this the authority of a weighty Wri- 
ter. Hue 02 Aduαο u νν, ' AraZarydps 4 iv Sia - 
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Seis, 60, Puciy AN., 9 e- ih iropio dn, 7h; 
ind, Heals igen dis. He fludied under ſeveral 


3 


But 


maſters, and learnt philſophy under Anaxapgoras ; whence, 
as Antyllus aſſerts, he began to be ble, 1 as an A- 
theift, becauſe he applied himſelf particularly to that Phi- 
bofopher”s Doctrine (8). See a paſſage from Plutarch to- 
wards the end of the remark [O]. Here follows one 
from Diodorus Siculus. Alumi ix rA ag owiI gon; 
5p rares, of . $940} TY MepixAtu; mu Thy 97 wer 
Gun Tor OridVer, x: avis 75 TepixAiss xalmydpus 
GpoovAies* mph; ff r leg Arataydjar mr e ⁰ναν, Q , 

a dle IIpix Nins, ws a'oiCovla big rf; d fovxoParler ff. 
i rig xD ep lt 9 dia ge my IIepix N, Net 705 Ob vor, 
ertudbo lic d mw Y add brNανν T1x) N The 
people being called together, thoſe who envied Pericles en- 
dea voured to perſuade them to ſeize Phidias, and to proſe- 
cute Pericles for ſacrilege. They accuſed alſo Anaxago- 
ras, the Sophift, ꝛubo had been Pericles's tutor; they 
charged him with impiety towards the Gods ; and endea- 
voured to involve Pericles in the ſame crimes and accu- 
ations, for their only defign was to darken his reputation, 
and to undermine his authority (g). That Author adds, 
that Pericles found no better method to drive that ſtorm 
off, but by involving the Republick into a conſidera- 
ble war; for he was well acquainted with the people's 3 
genius and temper (10). 'They value a great man, 
when they labour under a difficult war. But the com- 
forts of peace making them indulge themſelves in 
ſloth and idleneſs, they give a looſe to their jealouſies 
and ſuſpicions, and bring ſome criminal action againſt 
the ſame great man, who was their darling in time of 


war. 

[D] He gained almoſt as great an authority ... . . as 
if he had been a Monarch.) It was ſaid his elo- 
quence procured him that power. Pericles felici/imis 
nature incrementis, ſub Anaxagora præceptore ſummo flu- 
dio perfelitus & inſtructus, liberis Athenarum cercvicibus 
jugum ſervitutis impoſuit : egit enim ille urbem, & ver- 
favit arbitrio ſuo. Cumpue adverſus voluntatem populi 
loqueretur, jucunda nihilominus & popularis cjus vox erat. 
Laue veteris comedice maledica lingua, quamwis poten- 
tiam viri penſtringere cupiebat, tamen in labris ejus ho- 
minis melle dulciorem leporem fatebatur habitare : itague 


animis eorum, qui illum audierant, quaſi aculeos quoſdam 


relingui prædicabat (11). i. e. Pericles, whom nature 


* adorned with the moſt happy talents, which he im- 
proved with the utmoſt care under his tutor Anaxa- 
« goras, reduced the free Athenians to ſlavery. For 
he governed the city according to his own will and 
* pleaſure. And even when he ſpoke againit the 
people's inclination, his voice was yet ſweet and 
popular. So that though the ſlandering Authors of 
the antient Comedy endeavoured to revile him, and 
to render his power odious, yet they were obliged 
to confeſs that his eloquence was ſweeter than E 
ney, and that it left, as it were, a ſting in the 
* hearts of thoſe, who heard him.” Valerius Maxi- 
mus adds, that the only difterence there was between 
Piſiſtratus and Pericles, was that the former exerted 
his tyranny by the force of arms, and the latter with- 
out it. Quid enim inter Piſiſtratum & Periclem inter- 
fuit, niſi quod ille armatus, hic fine armis tyrannidem 
ge/it ? In order to add more weight to that authority 
of Valerius Maximus, it muſt obſerved, that he 
extracted from Cicero what he aſſerts here. Quid Pe- 
ricles ! de cujus dicendi copia fic accepimus, ut quum con- 
tra voluntatem Atbenienſium lqueretur pro ſalute patriæ, 
ſewerius tamen id ipſum, quod ille contra populares homi- 
nes diceret, populare omnibus, & jucunde wideretur, 
eujus in labris veteres comici etiam quum illi maledice- 
rent, quod tum Athenis fieri licebat, leporem habitaſſe dixe- 
runt, tantamque in eo vim fuiſſe, ut in eorum mentibus 
qui audiſſent, quaſi aculeos quo/dam relingueret. At hunc 
non declamator * ad clepfydram latrare docuerat, 
ſed, ut accepimus, Clazomenius ille Anaxagoras wir ſum- 
mus in maximarum rerum ſcientia. Jtaque hic dodtrina, 
confilio, eloquentia excellens, quadraginta annos prefuit 
Athenis, & urbanis eodem tempore, & bellicis * (12). 
i. e.“ What ſhall we ſay of Pericles ? Whoſe elo- 
* quence we are told was ſuch, that when he ſpoke 

for 


(8) Marcell, i» 


(9) Diodorus Si- 


(10) Idem, ibid, 


di- 


ib. 


PER 


« for the preſervation of his country, even againſt 

„the inclination of the Athenians, his moſt ſevere 

«« refleftions againſt his countrymen, ſeemed popu- 

« Jar, and were acceptable to all: the eminent co- 
(13) Dice guam « medians, even when they railed at him, which 
wicant —_— e avas then permitted at Athens, owned, that there was 
27 wy « ſuch a ſwect, and yet ſtrong eloquence in his lips, 
<. adam appella- “ that his ſpeeches left, as it were, a ting in the 
wit Ennius. Ejus © heaits of thoſe who heard him. It was not ſome 
autem Cethegum «© idle declaimer, who taught him to bawl by the 
medulla fuſe « dock : but, as we have it from good hands, he ſtu- 
yk. „eb, © died eloquence under Anaxagoras the Clazomeni- 
Labris ſeripfit Eu- “ an, that celebrated man, admirably well verſed in 
pilir j[1avyſſe, „ the moſt important ſciences. Thus Pericles, by 
1 * md«l- « his eminent learning, prudence and eloquence, go- 
ls 4... © verned the Republick of Athens forty years, both 
„it., dem, in © in civil and military affairs.“ We have here a 
Brute, p m. 104. f of what I ſhall have to obſerve concerning 
7, % ** Ennius the great liberty, which the comic Poets took a- 


„ Glleorhe  gainſt Pericles. Their ſatyrical ſtrokes give a greater 
« Floquence weight to the encomiums they could not refute him 


« Svada, whom With regard to his eloquence. If you have a mind to 
« the Greeks know the name of the Poets, who have commended 


« called Peitbo. R R 
« He aſſerts that it, you have only to conſult Cicero ; he tells us, that 


« the Orator Eupolis aſſerted that the Goddeſs of Perſuaſion had 
« Cethegus was her ſeat on Pericles's lips (13), and that this man's 
* the very mar- eloquence left an agreeable ſting in the hearts of his 
5 22 e a. audience. Non quemadmodum de Pericle ſcripſit Eupolis, 
10 = Epolis cum delectatione aculeus etiam relinqueret in animis eorum 
« wrote that 4 quibus effet auditus (14). Diodorus Siculus (15), 
« that Goddeſs and Pliny the younger, have tran{mitted down to us 
« ſat on Peri- the very words of that comic Poet. Nec me preterit 


« cles's lips, En- b 4 : 
« nius fays, that ſummunm oratorem Periclem fic a, comico Eupolide laudari, 


« qur Orator 

« was the mar- 
« row of that 

« {ame God- 
deſs. 


nec di / ad rere Tax; v 
nud rig inmdtbile het x,. 
Obrw; ixvau, x) wor®- Tv pile owy, 
To xt i liιντ rec a npowpirers (16), 
(14) Idem, ibid. 
p- 62. . e. © I know that that eminent Orator Pericles was 
(15) Died. Sicul. thus commended by Eupolis. The Goddeſs of Per- 
lib. 12, cap. 40. © ſuaſion ſits on his lips. He moves by his faveet eloquence, 
pm. 434. « and he alone, of all the Orators, leaves a fling in the 
(16) Pn. Ey f « hearts of his hearers.” : 
20. lid. 1. p. m. Tou will meet in the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes 
bo, with theſe ſame lines of Eupolis, and with ſome 
others, which precede them, and contain an encomium 
on Pericles's eloquence, an eloquence, which pleaſed, 
which raiſed admiration, and which was dreaded. 
Hujus ſuavitate maxime hilaratæ ſunt Athenæ, hujus 
ubertatem & copiam admiratæ, gjuſdem vim dicendi ter- 
roremque timuerunt (17). It pleaſed by its ſweetneſs, 
% Cicero in it raiſed admiration by its copiouſneſs, and ſtruck with 
Brute, p.91. terror by its ſtrength. Let us not therefore think it 
incredible, that it ſhould have made Pericles reign 
in the midſt of a Republick. His words have been 
compared with thunder. Qi (Pericles) ii tenui gene- 
re uteretur, nunquam ab Ariftophane Poeta fulgurare, lo- 
nare, permiſcere Græciam dictus efjet (18). i. e. If 
(18) Idem, in « Pericles's eloquence had been but indifferent, Ari- 
1 1 ſtophanes the Poet would never have ſaid of him, 
ET « that he darted lightning, that he thundered, that 
he put all Greece into a confuſion.“ This paſſage 
of Cicero has been paraphraſed by Pliny the younger. 
Adde, quæ de eodem Pericle comicus alter, spar, i8p6v- 
re, Euexuxe TU thaw. Non enim amputata oratio & 
abſciſſa, ſed lata, & magnifica, Q excelſa tonat, fulgu- 
rat, omnia denique perturbat ac miſcet (19). 1. e. Add 
(19) Plin. Epi. to this, what another comic Poet obſerves of the 
29. lib. 1. p. 61, „ ſame Pericles. He darts lightning, he thunders, 
„ he puts all Greece into a confuſion. For his elo- 
« quence was not ſhort and conciſe, but full, magni- 
& ficent and elevated, it thundered, lightned, and 
„ put all into diſorder and confuſion.” The firſt 
time Cicero publiſhed his book, he aſcribed theſe 
words to Eupolis ; but he acknowledged his miſtake 
in another work. Mihi quidem gratum, & erit gratius 
fi non modo in libris tuis ſed etiam in aliorum per librarios 
: tuos Ariflephanem = apa pro Eupoli (20). 1. e. © This 
ao) Clare od) „ © will be acceptable to me, and more ſtill, if you 
nn. Ny 2 get your Tranſcribers to put Ari/tophanes inſtead of 
391, 302, & FErpolis, not only in your own copies, but alſo in 
e thoſe of others.” We meet only with lightning 
and thunder in the quotation from Ariſtophanes, but 
we ſhall find even thunder-bolts, if we conſult Plu- 
tarch. The comedies, ſays he, of the then Maſters of the 
ſage, who both in good earneſt, and ont of merriment too, 
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let fly many ſhrewd words at him, do plainy fhew that 
he got that appellation of Olympius, oz 1 account 
his being an able Jpeaker, by ſaying that he thundered, Z 
lightned, when he harangued the people, and that he car- 
ried a dreadful thunder-bolt in his tongue. I make uſe 
of Amyot's tranſlation *, and I put the Greek words 
in the margin (21). The Author adds an anſwer of * We follow the 
Thucydides, which does very much confirm this. Englih tranſla« 
When Archidamus, the King of the Lacedemonians, don of Plutarct”s 
aſked him, whether he or Pericles were the better wreſtler, 1 1 
he made this anfiuer; When I, faith he, laue thrown By 2 * 
him, and given him a fair fall, he by landing out in the 
denial, ſaying that he had no fall, gets the better of me, (21) A Ame 
and perſuades people into a belief of what he ſays, whe- . pow her 
ther they auill or no, though they ſaw the quite contrary. 5 28 

Let us not yet quit this ſubject of Pericles's elo- * mils yirwrer 
quence. Some pretend he was the firſt who wrote his i fen Sande. 
orations down before he delivered them. 1 — 3 + 
Tran le Ad en iv deus mio dr, THY n 4079 gHllatirror, 1 
He is the firſl who wrote down his orations, before he eb. Jg, 
delivered them in the aſſemblies of the people; for they porn v fur ad- 
who lived before him uſed to ſpeak ex tempore (22). * — 4 
Corradus is in the wrong to imagine that this ſigni- pzin, d Nu 
= he _—_— read his orations (23). For an oration 89% ir dw759 
that is read, is not v r to uce the cf- 27 Ten. 
un —— eloquence. — 2 
There were ſtill ſome orations of Pericles extant in . Aer 
Quintilian's time; but this learned Rhetorician, find- , & ſerias & 
ing they did not anſwer that eminent man's great % woces in 
reputation, approved the opinion of thoſe, who looked 1 
upon them as a ſpurious work (24). Cicero in Bruto ſe ex 4 
negat ante Periclem ſcriptum quicquam quod ornatum ora- eum oſtendunt boc 
torium habeat : ejus aliqua ferri. Equidem non reperio en (Olym« 
quicquam tanta Elapuentia forma dignum : ideoque minus 2 e 8 
miror, efſe qui nibil ab co ſcriptum putent: hac au- 2 
tem gue feruntur, ab aliis e compoſita (25). 1. e. vebement eum in 
Cicero obſerves in his Brutus, that before Pericles, {22 fulmen di- 
there was nothing writ, that had any thing of elo- — ag 
* quence in it; but that there are ſome orations of N 
« Pericles handed about: for my part, I do not think 2. 2 
* they anſwer the you reputation of eloquence he 
gained: ſo that I do not wonder ſome ſhould be- (22) Suidas, in 
* lieve he left nothing in writing behind him, and TG 
that what is handed about under his name, was (23) Corradus, i 
«« written by ſome other perſons.” But there is no — — 
reaſon why an indifferent oration, delivered by an p- 77. F 
excellent Orator, ſhould not charm all thoſe who 
hear it. Action alone does almoſt all. See the re- (24) Plutarch, 
mark [CJ, of the article NARNI. Let us cloſe "” 4 . 
this remark, by a paſſage from Thucydides, which 2 
acquaints us, that Pericles having the art to reſtrain nothing in wri- 
the Athenians when they were too bold, and to raiſe ting behind him, 
their courage, when they were not ſtout enough, was dut Popular de- 
really the King of a titular Republick. 'Ozdrs yg» ce * 
K h, 71 avroug rap xe b den c A xoa\t- 9 
TAME in} To S,. x didd rag, ad dh yas, arrina- (25) Quintil. Ia- 
dien v ini To Hagen, tyiyrers Ts Mey wir, One Itit. Orator. lib. 
ter la, ipyw d bd rod myary adv; apyn. Whenever le. Pe . F. m. 
found the Athenians ready to attempt ſomething too bold- * 
ly, he deterred them from it by bis threatning eloquence ; 
but when he perceived they began to fear, he raiſed their 
courage again. So that the name of the Commonwealth 
was indeed ſtill fubſifting, but the ſovereign power was 
really in the hands of that moſt eminent man (26). Plu- (26) Thucydides, 
tarch has admirably well paraphraſed this paſſage of lib. 2. p. 141. 
Thucydides (27) : he adds to it, very properly, what (dit. Francof. 
Plato obſerves concerning the power of eloquence ; 614, in folio, 
he takes alſo notice, that the Poets ridiculed the Re- (27) Plut. in 
publick, for granting ſo great a power to one man Pericle, p. 161. 
only, and exhorted Pericles to bind himſelf by an 
oath not to oppreſs the people. Aviv 9” arora: wn 
rann zAiberrts, ws a Twpjuirps Tfo; Inporpariar 9 

vr ipag Tep} euro oven; dtp. 6 d TnainAtidns ra- 
xives Pnoiv autre Te; Abmairs TIAwsr vs Popes, avlay 

Te Ta; ToAtig, Tas e Ov, Ts d d ih Thi, 
ru h bixodbpurtr, Tax d ale mann , . 
dren, xpaTO-, tan, TAodTor 0,-1.1. They 
demanded of him to abjure the exercifing an arbitrary 
power, as one whoſe grandeur and eminence were diſpro- 
portionable to, and incompatible with a popular Govern- 
ment, and grown to be a grievance not to be endured in 
a free late. Farther, Teleclides ſaith, that the Atheni- 
ans bad betrayed and ſurrendered up to him both the cuſ- 
toms and impoſis of their ſubjet cities, and the cities 
themſelves, ſo as to bind up fome, and to let looſe others : 


Lo 


and flone-walls to build up what he , and again to 
throw them down : leagues of alliance, the intereſt and 
firength 
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But yet he could not eſcape the ſatyrical ſtrokes of the comic Poets [E], They tra- 
duced him on ſeveral accounts; and eſpecially with regard to his love for Aſpaſia. His 


diffoluteneſs with the women was one of the vices wit 


Hrengthb of the nation, their peace, and their «wealth, 

(29) Idem, ibid. and good fortune (29). 
Let us not forget to obſerve, that with an uncom- 
mon ftrength of genius, he applied his knowledge in 
Philoſophy moſt happily, to add a luſtre to his elo- 
quence. 'The high ſpeculations, and the deep myſte⸗ 
ries of Natural Philoſophy and Metaphyſicks, with 
which he had —. his mind by Anaxagoras's 
lectures, would have been an obſtacle in the way of 
many others, Who had aimed at the glory of great 
Orators, whereas he met therein with an admirable 
ſubſtance, which added a wonderful ſtrength to his 
orations. Plato acquaints us with this particular, his 
expreſſions are lofty and ſublime, they cannot but ex- 
tremely pleaſe thoſe who underſtand Greek. Nara 
deal pry TOY Tran, rec dx la & dA lag x Hiho 
bod ag Pioews Tips, To Yap de rale x, To rin Te- 
Atorupyiner Totes dle rob asi. 8 2 NlepnAns Tpos 
79 wn; tas ix lire. Tpor Tray Yap, eit, role T 0Y- 
Ti "AraZayopa, MAT $00p0 AG hte iwTAancbiG, ; ST; @vcoiv vod 
Tz x) avoing A ef (d Oy mips rd Toru A tour 
*Aratayopa;) wile $aevory ii 711 Twy Adyuy 7 
TedoPoper airy. In order to fucceed in every confidera- 
ble art, a man ought to be wwell werſed in Dialecrichs, 
and in Natural Philoſophy. For they exalt the mind, and 
give it a certain flrength to fucceed in every thing. With 
theſe ſciences Pericles improved the ſharpneſs of his genius. 
For as be converſed familiarly with Anaxagoras, who 
fudied thoſe things with application, he applied himſelf 
alk to the contemplation of nature, and learnt to know 
avherein wiſdom and folly confiſted (on which ſubjects A- 
naxagoras reaſoned fully) jo that le could from thence 
borrow lucky hints, which he inſerted into his diſcourſes, 
(29) Plato, in as he thought it proper (29). Tully, who had, I think, 
Phedro, p. m. this paſſage of Plato in his mind, did not expreſs the 
e whole foblimity of it. Pericles, ſays he (30), primus 
; „adbibuit doctrinam, quamquam tum nulla erat dicendi, ta- 
(30) Cicero, 1 | x k 
Brute, p. m. 72, nen ab — Phyfico eruditus exercitationem mentis 
73 · à reconditis abftrufiſque rebus ad cauſas forenſes popula- 
( 1) You will refque facile traduxerat, hujus ſuawitate, &c (31)- 1. e. 
* what fol- *© Pericles is the firſt who made uſe of learning, tho” 
Jows above, citat. “ there were yet no art of eloquence in his time. But 
(17): being taught by Anaxagoras, the Natural Philo- 
| * ſopher, he could eaſily, from the contemplation of 
« hidden and abſtract ſubjects, apply his mind to 
« civil or political affairs, by the ſweetneſs of his 

« eloquence, &c.” 

[E] He could not eſcape the ſatyrical ſtrokes of the Co- 
mick Poets.) Cratinus, Teleclides, Eupolis, Plato, 
the Comick Poet, and Dexippus railed at him. Plu- 
tarch does not only obſerve it, but he tranſcribes alſo 

(32) Plutarch. their own words (32). Monſieur le Fevre of Saumur 
in Pericle, p.153, obſerves (33), that Cratinus vas reſolute and bold in his 
154, 160, 165, auvitings, and that his free ſyle did not ſpare even the 
wi firſt Officers of the Commonwealth, and the great and 
(33) Lie des Pe- Olympian Pericles. Let us fee alſo what he relates in 
etes Grecs, p. m. another place. Hermippus did ſomething, which 
90. St. Auguſtin was no doubt unacquainted with. 
That great Doctor, who was not ſo well {killed in 

the Greek tongue, as one may imagine, and who 

« ſtudied the Subje# of Grace with more application 

than the Hiſtory of Greece, and the Comic Poets, 

« ſays ſomewhere in his City of God, that the licen- 

« tiouſneſs of the tage was never ſo great as to abuſe 

«+ Pericles, but that Terence did not ſeruple to abuſe 

„Jupiter himſelf. (The paſſage is to be met with 

in his Funuch). But he is miſtaken ; for Hermip- 

(34) lvid. p.$1, „ pus wrote verſes againſt Pericles (34).” There ne- 
22. ver was a more unjuſt cenſure than this; for it is falſe 
that St. Avgultin aſſerts what this Critick of Saumur 

charges him with. He has quoted a long paſſage, 

in which the great Pericles's fate is lamented, for not 

being ſpared by the Poets who wrote for the Stage. 

uid autem hic ſenſorint Romani weteres, Cicero teſlatur 

in libris, quos de Republica ſcripfit, ubi Scipio diſputans 

ait, Nunquam comedia niſi cunſuetudo wite pateretur, 

probare ſua theatris flagitia potuiſſent. Et Græci qui- 

dam antiquiores vitio/z ſuaꝶ opinionis quandam convenien- 

tiam fervaverunt, apud"quos fuit etiam lege conceſſum, 


* 


ut quod welle comæ dia nominatim, vel de quo wellet, di- 


ceret. Iaque ficut in eiſdem libris loquitur Africanus, 


quem illa non attigit, vel potius quem nom vexavit, cut 
pepercit ? Eſio : populares homines improbos, in repub. ſe- 
ditiofos, Cleanem, Cleophontem, Hyperbolum lefit. Pa- 
tiamur, inquit, elſi hujuſmodi cives, à cenſore melius oft 
quam a Paoeta notari : fed Periclem, cum jam ſuæ civi- 
tati maxima autoritate plurimms anns domi & bells pra- 
Fuiſet, violari werfibus, & eos agi in ſtena non plus de- 
cuit, quam fi Plautus, inguit, noſter . 1 aut N- 
dius, Publio & Cneo Scipioni, aut Cæcilius Marco Ca- 
toni maledicere. Deinde pau pofl noſtræ, inquit, contrd 
duodecem tabulz cum perpaucas res capite ſanxiſſent, in 
his hanc quoque ſanciendam putaverunt, fi quis ackita- 
vet, frove carmen condidiſſet, quod infamiam fuceret, 
flagitiumwve alteri. Praclare. Fudiciis enim ac Ma- 
giftratuum diſceptationibus legitimis propoſitam vitam, 
non Poetarum ingeniis habere debemus, nec probrum an- 
dire, niſi ea lege ut reſpondere liceat, & judicio defendere. 
Hæc ex Ciceronis quarto de Republica libro ad werbum 
excerpenda arbitratus fum, nonnullis propter faciliorem 
intellectum wel præ termiſſis, vel paululum commutati; (35). 
i. e.“ What the opinion of the Romans upon this 
matter was, appears from Tully's book concern- 
ing the Commonwealth, where he makes Scipio“ 
argue thus : the Comick Poets would never. have 
been able to gain applauſe for the ſlanders they 
** uttered on the ſtage, had it not been a cuſtomary 
ching in thoſe times. The antient Greeks acted 
indeed in ſome manner coherently with their erro- 
ncous opinion: for it was permitted by law to the 
«* Comick Poets, to ſay what they pleaſed, and to 
laſh whom they pleaſed. And accordingly, as the 

« ſame Scipio Africanus obſerves in the ſame books, 
« whom did they not ridicule, or rather, whom did 
they not ſlander, whom did they ſpare ? But What? 
„They laſhed their wicked countrymen, or ſediti- 
« ous citizens. This may indeed be ſuffered ; tho' 
it were better, ſays he, that ſuch men be noted 
« by the publick cenſor, than by the Poets. But 
that Pericles, who had governed his country for 
ſeveral years with a ſovereign authority both in 
civil and military affairs, ſhould be ſlandered in 
Plays acted upon the Stage, this, ſays he, was as 
indecent and unbecoming, as if our countryman 
Plautus, or Nævius, had attempted to traduce 
Publius and Cnæus Scipio, or as if Cæcilius had 
* ridiculed M. Cato. And, adds he a little lower, 
* though our twelve tables made but very few crimes 
capital, yet they made it capital for any man to 
act or to write a play, to another's reproach or diſ- 
grace. This is admirably well: for every one's 
life muſt be ſubject to the lawful enquiries of the 
Magiſtrates, and not to the Poet's fancies, nor is 
it proper that any one ſhould be reproached unleſs 
he be at liberty to anſwer for himſelf and to de- 
fend himſelf in a legal manner. This I thought 
proper to tranſcribe word for word from Tully”: 
fourth Book of the Commonwealth, having only 
omitted or altered a few words, that the Reader 
might the better underſtand the whole.” That 
blunder of Monſieur le Fevre ſhould teach all Au- 
thors to miſtruſt their memory, and never to aſſert 
any thing without conſulting again the books, in 
which they remember to have read it. He had read 
in St. Auguſtin, that the Romans would not have 
ſuffered their Comick Poets to traduce Scipio, though 
they ſuffered Terence to ridicule Jupiter : his memory 
failed him, he put Pericles inſtead of Scipio, and by 
that alteration he thought himſelf well grounded to 
ridicule St. Auguſtin. t us ſee that Father's reflec- 
tions; they are noble and very judicious : he charges 
the Roman Law-givers with a very conſiderable * 
fect: they would not ſuffer their Poets to ſpeak ill of 
the Magiſtrates, but they gave them leave to 
ridicule the Gods. At Romani, ficut in illa de Repub. 
diſputatione ghriatur Scipio, probris & injuriis Pottarum 
Jubjeftam vitam famamgue habere noluerunt, capite eti- 
am punire ſancientes ab carmen condere fi quis auderet. 
Qued erga ſe quidem ſatis honefte conſtituerunt, ſed eroa 
Deos ſuos fuperbe & irreligiose. Quòs cum ſeirent non 
ſelum patienter, ſed etiam libenter Pottarum probris ma- 
ledictiſpus lacerari, ſe potius hiijuſcemodi injuriis indignos 
e 


LY 
* 


i whichhe was chiefly charged (b), gi e rm, 
He 


- — - „ - n - m — = WM n a. 2 


, 


vuorunt bonorem, 


ers ſunt apud Vis 


PER 


He bore patiently to be thus reviled [Y, and he might have been thought happy, 
or- 


had he not been expoſed to other misfortunes. But he experienced the malignity of 


154. 
36) Idem, ibi 
Cap» 12. P- 180, 
181. ” . * ” 
N duxerunt, ſeque ab eis etiam lege nunierunt, itbrum 
(37) Nee 44% autem ifta etiam ſacris ſolennitatibus miſcuerunt. Itane 
jaltem ſian ve, fandem Scipio laudas, hanc Poetis Romanis negatam efſe 
ubus expel» icentiam, ut cuiquam opprobrium infligerent Romanorum, 
rug i, eiſ cum videas, eos nulli Deorum peperciſſe veftrorum ? ltane 
Jim ab bis legibus pluris tibi habenda oft exiſtimatio wefire curie, quam 
pripulſaretis in- Capitolii, imo Rome unius quam ceelt totius : wut linguam 
jurtas, Maile, ralldicam in ci ves tuos exercere Potter etiam lege pe 
9 mn Deos tuos ſecuri, tanta convicia nu 
* qui de cefiris berentur, & in „ tas ull 
U cbmur- Senatore, null Cenfore, mills Principe, nulla Pontifice 
murawverint 3 - prohibente jacularentur? Indignum widelicet ＋. ut 
dregiout. BEn- us Publio & Cneo Scipioni, aut Cæci- 
quidregioute d Plautus aut Narvius Publio ſpioni, 
eee lius M. Catoni malediceret : & dignum fuit, ut | Teren- 
e aut tits deter flagitio f ovis opt imi maximi adoleſcentium ne- 
comvitts fe quitiam concitaret (36). 1. e.“ But the Romans, as 
jus ofe decrejets e Scipio boaſts in that ſame book of the Common 
ee & wealth, would not ſuffer the Magiſtrates life or 
nit. Carmen we , 7 * 
ee reputation to be expoſed by the flanders and re- 
prey erg in king it capital for an 
quo fama oy «« proaches 1 I» tay ma ing 1 8 = y 
conguinetur & e one who ſhould dare to write ſuc ms. 18 
vita, eee was indeed wiſely decreed with regard to them- 
i 9 im- © ſelves ; but then their conduct towards the Gods 
pune tac ne weſeras © was in that reſpect ſcornful and irreligious. For 
aures convitto alt- e though they knew that the Poets were not only 
uy perulantiere be quietly, but even with pleaſure ſuffered to abuſe 
P — tote « and ridicule the Gods, they thought ſuch an uſage 
ante ier «« was unbecoming with regard to themſelves, and 
ris, Sali Dif © provided againit it by a law, but my yrs ing 
ſunt apud vnn ſu- « with regard to the Gods even in their fac 0- 
1 1 « lemnities. Why then, Scipio, do you commend your 
2 pj jus © laws, for denying the Roman Poets the liberty of 
eſt a vbis datum, „ abuſing any of the Romans, when you tee they 
jue quiſque . &© ſpare none of your Gods? Do you make more ac- 
lan, drcere? e © count of your Senate - houſe, than of your Capitol, 
P are ro; amet Si nay, of Rome alone, than of all 1 A That 
— atque ex- you ſhould even by 2 law provide againſt your 
ogitaverit, f- Poets traducing their Fellow-Citizens, whilft they 
mar, Arnob. lib. « may freely abuſe your Gods, no Senator, no Cen- 
ns“ „ ſor, no Prince, no Prieſt oppoſing it? It was for- 
way t © ſooth undecent for Plautas or Nævius to revile 
—— i ipi for Cæcilius to flan- 
« deſerve that * Publius and Cnæus Scipio, — 2 . 
% honour from « der M. Cato; but it was well done of Lerence, to 
„ you, that you ce encourage young men to laſciviouſneſs, by the ex- 
{© ſhould ſecure * in er 55 
. ce le of the great and good - Jupiter's Amours 
them againſt amp 8 8 h ch 
« flander, by the Arnobius had already reproached the Heathens wi 
« {amelaws by the ſame fault. Fon " Margin (37) ; his words do 
which yow well deſerve to be read. 
© ſecure your- 7 He bore patiently to be thus rewiled. 
« . ſt [ 1 : 
ce _ We do not read, that any of the Poets, who abuſed 
among you to him, was puniſhed for it. And yet it is very proba- 
„ hint the leaſt ble, that it had been an eaſy matter for a man, 
* thing againſt hoſe power was ſo great, to have puniſhed thoſe 


© Jour Kings, 5 3 nded him in the 
« You have de- men's audaciouſneſs. They offe 


LI 
* 


creed penal- moſt tender part: for they repreſented Aſpaſia as an 
' ties againſt imprudent and laſcivious Concubine : they repretent- 
* thoſe, who ed her thus, I lay, even on the Stage. 'E» d Tak; u- 


4 FR 10. -- wadcu;, OwBr nl yea Am, *% h Eta fer- 
„ giſtrates their TPI . Kealv©- 00 4. lugeos wan hanf abr, 2 &y 
iy ws Thru, ther ef vane iy 5 alarrrt 
* abule a Sena- eoRAA@xyv XUOTION, i. e. e W 
2 y To _ plays, the new Omphale, and Deianeira, and alſo 
« 52 * Juno. Cratinus ſtyles her poſitively an Harlot 
« duct or repu- © in theſe lines: ſhe was delivered of Juno Aſpaſia, 
„ tation, is made “ an imprudent and obſcene Harlot (30).” This 
4 apital by the indolence was partly owing to policy ; for if Pericles 
a * o had attempted to filence the Poets, it would eee 
* ſay the leaſt Opened the eyes of the Athenians with regard to a 
* thing againit particular, which it was very much his intereſt to keep 
f any of you, is ſecret from them; they would have perceived that 
, 8 they had only the name of a Republican Govern- 
4 3 ment left, and that the whole power was really in 
** temnes, de- the hands of one man. Nothing is more proper to 
, biſed, and re- prevent the people from taking notice, that their 1 
x _ they 0 berty is quite extinct, than the ſuffering a rh ** 
„ ridiculed. ag With impunity againſt thoſe, who really poſſe * e 
* repreſentes Kingly power under ſuch names, as have not mg 
under the moſt Odious in them. It was therefore Pericles's interel 
r ren. to deſpiſe the licentiouſneſs of the Stage ; by. let mu 
« A not aſcribe his patience only to his craft an Be icy; 1 
was owing alſo to the greatneſs of his ſoul; for a man 


* Lined,” 
100 ſo brave and lively as he was would never have bore 
39) Plut, in Pe. . 


ricle, ＋ 165, D. 


tune in many reſpects, particularly with regard to his own private family (c) [GÞ ; for 


he 


injuries with ſo much patience as he did, had he nor 
had a moſt extraordinary ftrength of mind. Read 
the following paſſage of his life. I i, reported, that 
there was once a bold willain, who abuſed him an hole 
day with opprobrinus language, in a full aſſembly of the 
People, and affronted him with all the injuries he could 
think of : which Pericles bore patiently, without anjuver- 
ing one word, diſpatching in the mean time ſome impor - 
tant buſineſs till the evening came, when he returned 
home quietly, without diſcovering the leaſi concern or p 
ſion, though that impudent fellew followed him all th: 
way, with all the foul language he could rake up : and 
4 Pericles was ready to get into his own houſe, it being 
then quite dark, he ordered one of his ſervants to tale 
a link, and conduct that man ſafe home (39). The 
greatneſs of his courage and patience appeared moſt 
eminently, in the beginning of the Peloponneſian 
war. The enemy was laying the country of Attica 
waſte ; and as he was not in a condition to repulſe 
them, he provided only for the ſecurity of Athens. 
People murmured againſt him for that conduct; they 
wrote ſmart and ſatyrical poems againſt him; th 
ſlandered and even threatened him. He deſpiſed all 
thoſe railings and clamours, and continued to a& with 
the utmoſt tranquillity, according to his own prudence 
and wiſdom. "Expire Toi airy Amte, pi Ofer li- 
Car rd naluCourruy when. xai Tos ren was 
eT3 Twy Pia d peer pH, Trac; ON rh ix 
&THAg)r Ii; xy xa lnxepet ric. re ide cowl - 
ul To; aioxump, hei Herr leg acred 719 5px ,,, as 
a bb & fefa 7 DE Toi; gefl. iich 
og Kian won dd The Tgos ixiiver pyiig vd N T opeu9 - 
- it; Tyr e ,“&e .. . rh or gobos aun 
Twy rei run 6 IIe, d Ted ws , Thy dElas 
x T1v 4 Ti Muzy uh He- Follrwing the dictates of 
his own reaſon, he deſpiſed the vain clamours of thoſe who 
murmured and railed againſt him; though many of his 
friends avere importunate with their prayers, and many 
of his enemies threatened him, and inveighed againſt him, 
many ſung ſatyrical poems, and abuſed him, as though 
his adminiſtration was too wweak and remiſs, and be be- 
trayed the Commonzvealth to the enemies, Ren Chon 
Firefelf, obſerving that the city was exaſperated againſt 
bim, began to ridicule him, <with a deſign to court the 
People's favor. . . . But nothing of all this moved Peri- 
cles in the leafl, He bore ervy and detrattion with mild- 
neſs and patience (40). What a courage, what a con- 
ſtancy, what a itrength of mind do we not obſerve 
here 
[G] He experienced the malignity of fortune . . with 
regard to his own private family.) Ihe wife he mar- 
ried was his relation; ſhe had already been married 
to Hipponicus, by whom ihe had a ſon : Pericles 
had two by her, and grew weary of her, and ſhe for 
her part was not much pleated with him, ſo that ſhe 
conſented, without reluctancy, to marry the man he 
propoſed to her (41). I do not think the blame muſt 
be laid upon her alone ; for Pericles behaved him- 
ſelf after ſuch a manner, as gave his wife a juſt occa- 
hon to be angry: he was in love with other women; 
for not to mention Chryſfilla (42), whom he loved per- 
haps when he was already married, it is certain that 
he kept Aſpaſia. He was ſo bewitched with her, 
that he married her, though ſhe had a bad reputati- 
on. They who wiſhed hun no good, ſpread a thou- 
ſand reports abroad, which were very proper to- ex- 
aſperate his wife's mind, nor were all their reports 
perhaps ill-grounded. \ They aſſerted, that Phidias, 
one of the molt excellent Carvers in the world, and 
who was the general Surveyor of all the works which 
Pericles cauſed to be made for the ornament of the 
city, inticed Ladies to his houſe, with a pretence to 
ſhew them the works of the beſt Matters, but in rea- 
lity, with a deſign to debauch them, and to deliver 
them up to Pericles. nan d 5» c i aurd, 9 
rd i roi; Tixpirai dd OA inmates, K Tgro 
% f PF over, T6 08 SA αο , ej: ws N TH 
[lepixAti Yurarxats tis T& i Oelde UT 09s x Toy Ot 
ds. Nee pure oh rev Nb of ren, ROAANS GELAY Has 
ed xarioxidzoan!, tis T5 ru Metwz vyoraixa hate A- 
Ng, ade; OA * vToo Tpolnyon I@-. 16 1 246 Deen 
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(c) Taken from 


Plutarch's Life 
of Periclet. 


(39) Amyo!'s 
French tranſl. 
tion ot Pericl:t 
Life, p. 554. 


(40) Plut. 15 
Pericle, p. 170, 
D. and E. 


(41) Ibidem, p. 
165. 


(42) Abr di 
(ler) ty Tic t- 
cid wy 
AA Neugi - 
dne d Keptdiag, 
Ten ds Sy- 
rede, c ua II- 
{Katz TY O ps 
THY ten. 


Twente ne ir 


Hesi. The 
ſame Jun confeſ- 
ſet in bis eleg ies, 
that be loved 
Cbryſilla, the Co- 
rintbian, Teleus's 
daugbter, with 
whom Pericles the 
Olympian was 
ale 2 love, if 
coe may believe 
Teleclides in bis 
Heſiodi. Athen; 
lib. 10. p. 430, 

F. 
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(43) Plut. in 
- p- 160, 


(44 )Theſe birds . 


were extremely 


dear at that time. 


See Atheneus, 


familiaris Peric 


P 


AduTys cpriberpePicts, 3; drag 25 IlepixAtus, airia Tr 
race bras Tak Yad, ak & Lede i Ng. 
Omnia fere hic ob Perichs neceſſitudinem curabat, artifi- 
cibuſque preerat omnibus: id quod huic cunvitia, illi con- 


flavit invidiam, quaſi ingenuas matronas, ad ſpettanda 


opera commeantes, in gratiam Phidias Periclis reciperet. 
Eos rumores excipientes comici, inſolentem laſciviam ei 
impegere, ac Menippi uxorem amici atque in bello legati 
i eravere, Pyrilampiſque avium vivaria, cui, quum 
bs 4 rl ipſum mulieribus 
quibus conſueſeeret Pericles, ſubjicere pavones (43). © The 
comic poets making an advantage of thoſe reports, 
« abuſed him in the moſt outrageous manner, charg- 
« ing him with keeping the wife of Menippus, 
« whowas his friend, and had been his Lieutenant in 
* thearmies ; they alſo aſſerted, that Pyrilampis, one 
* of his intimate acquaintance, kept curious birds, 
and eſpecially peacocks (44), which he uſed to 
« ſend to the women with whom Pericles lay (45).” 
If Pericles was not well pleaſed with his wife, he 


lib. 14. cap. 20. as leſs ſatisfied ſtill with his eldeſt ſon, who was a 


p. 654, 655+ 


(45) Amyot's 
Tranſlation of 
Pericles Life, 
377. 


(46) Amyot, ib. 


Þ» 617, 618. 


(47) He ought 
to have ſaid by 
mi ſcbance. See 
Girac, Repligue 


4 Coſtar, p. 438. 
The Greek werd 


is axs7iwc, that 
is to ſay, invo- 


luntarily, 


(48) Amyot did 


not underftand 


his original here; 


he ſhould have 
ſaid, that Epiti- 
mius killed an 
horſe una wares. 


Irrer, ſays Plu- 


tarch, ax-vTiw 


mratdtavro Emi” 
Tifals Tx Papst- 


Als axuTiws Kat 
x r. See 
Girac, ibid. 


where he banters 


Goſtar ſoundly. 


_ Obſerve alſo, 


that Plutarch 
calls Epitimius 


à Pharſjahan, 
and not a Tbeſ- 

ſalian, as Amy- 
ot does. 


(49) Plut. in 
Pericle, p. 160, 
E. 


(50) Idem, ibi- 


dem, p. 172, B. 


(51) Idem, ibi- 
dem, 162. 


very wicked youth: he was prodigal, and complain- 
ed continually of his father's ſavingneſs: his com- 
plaints were louder ſtill, after he was married to a 
woman who uſed to ſpend high. He borrowed mo- 
ney in his father's name, and ſeeing that Pericles pro- 
ſecuted the lender, inſtead of paying that ſum, he 
railed molt bitterly againſt him. But let us make uſe 
of Amyot's words (46). © Young Xantippus, being 
« exceedingly exaſperated againit his father, ſlander- 
% ed him publickly throughout the city, relating by 
« way of ridicule, how he ſpent his time when he 
« was retired within his own houſe, and giving an 
account of his converſations with the Sophiſts and 
« Teachers of Rhetorick; for as it happened once 
in the publick games, that one of the champi- 
ons, oh ſtrove who ſhould dart a javelin beſt, 
«* {truck and killed out of wickedneſs (47) one Epiti- 
„ mius, a Theſſalian (48), he went told about, 
that Pericles had been an whole day diſputing with 
Protagoras the Rhetorician, whether the javelin, 
or the man who darted it, or they who appointed 
the game, were, according to ſound and ſtrict rea- 
« ſon, to be accounted guilty of that murder. Fur- 
ther, Steſimbrotus writes, that the report which was 
« ſpead throughout the city, that Pericles kept his 
« awife, had been diſperſed by Xantippus himſelf; 
and that the quarrel and mitunderſtanding between 
© the father and the ſon continued till his death, 
* without being ever made up.” There is a very 
dark equivocation in that tranſlation of Amyot. Pe- 
ricles kept his wife. Was it his own wife? Was it 
Steſimbrotus's? or was it Xantippus's ? The firſt 
ſenſe, how ridiculous ſcever it be, agrees beſt of all 
with the rules of the French grammar. But it is not 
Plutarch's ſenſe: this Hiſtorian meant, that it was 
Xantippus, who publiſhedevery where that his own wife 
had been debauched by Pericles: but one could ne- 
vet find it out, either by the Greek words of Plu- 
tarch, or by the Latin tranſlation : we muſt gueſs 
at it by another paſſage of the ſame Hiſtorian. He 
obſerves in page 160, that Pericles was accuſed of ha- 
ving had a criminal converſation with his daughter- 
in-law, and that Steſimbrotus was the perſon who 
charged him with that wicked action. Trag iH Er S 
6 ©404- duo hotoupma x, feu dEν,α⁴Ü £70 Apon0's ths 
Thy u Ted vis ate T6 Tigmaizs. Steſimbrotus of 
Thaſos charges Pericles with an horrid but falſe at- 
tempt againſt his own ſon's wife (49). By the help of 
this paſſage we may underſtand the following, which 
otherwiſe would be a perfect riddle. Ils dia, x 
zu Ws 795 Yuraies dueGConny vT0 Ted Euryinns uoiv 0 
Tra iguopor©- 56G Tus wWorAgg dag Faye. Befides this 
Stefimbrotus relates that his infamy with regard to his 
wife was ſpread by Xanthigpus (50). The vexation I 
ſhall now 1peak of was but ſmall, if compared with 
that domeſtick grief: but it was not inconſiderable 
if it be conſidered by itſelf. Pericles had a Steward 
who regulated the whole expence of the family with 
ſo much thrift (51), that it had been impoſlible for 
the meaneſt citizens to avoid all ſuperfluous expences 
in their families with more care than was done in his. 


E R 


he was unhappy both in a wife, and in children. There is a reflection io be made on 
the ſlanders that were ſpread againſt him [HJ]. He died the third year of the Pelo- 


ponneſian 


That great ſavingneſs made Pericles's ſon, and all the 
women in the houſe murmur and complain; and was 
not this a kind of misfortune to the maſter ? We 
have ſome reaſons to imagine that Pericles did not 
think himſelf happy in loſing his eldeſt ſon, though 
he had no great ſatisfaction from him: for nature 
prompts us to chooſe rather the life than the death of 
a child, though he be undutiful. But we may be 
ſure that that great man was overwhelmed with 
grief, when the plague carried off his ſecond ſon, the 
only lawful child he had left. The conſtancy of his 
mind was not ſhaken by the death of his eldeft ſon, 
nor by his fiſters, nor even by that of moſt of his 
friends and relations : but he could not forbear ſhed- 
ding tears at this laſt misfortune (52). His high ſpirit, 
and great foul never funk under the greateſt misfortunes ; 
he was never known to weep, or to mourn at the funerals 
of any of his friends or relations, till the death of Para- 
lus, the lafl of his lawful children. The bſs of this 
alone touched him home : and yet he endeavoured to keep 

his natural conflancy, and to preſerve his wonted ſe- 

teneſs. But when be came to put @ garland on the 
head of his departed fon, grief overcame him upon be- 
holding his face, ſo that he 750 out into tears, and cried 
bitterly, which he had never done before in all his life 
time (53). This puts me in mind of an Egyptian 
King mentioned by Herodotus (54), and of an omiſ- 


ſion of Valerius Maximus. Pericles intra quatriduum 


duobus mirificis adoleſcentibus filiis ſpoliatus ; tis ipſis die- th 


bus & wultu priſiinum habitum retinente, & oratione 
nulla ex parte infractiore concionatus i. Ille verò caput 
quoque folito more coronatum gerere ſuſtinuit, ut nihil ex 
wetere ritu propter dumęſlicum vulnus detraheret (5 5). i. e. 
« Pericles having loſt in four days time two worthy 
« ſons in the prime of their age, harangued the peo- 
ple at that very time, without ſhewing any thing 
altered in his countenance, nor was the ſtrength of 
* his eloquence abated in the leaſt. Nay, he bore 
to have his head adorned with a garland as uſual, 
* ſo that his domeſtick grief did by no means make 
him change any thing in his uſual behaviour.“ 

I look upon Pericles's proceedings in favour of his 
baſtard ſon, as a conſiderable unhappineſs. He had 
enacted a law, which proved the ruin of many per- 
ſons, and then for the ſake of that baſtard he defied 
to have it repealed ; he obtained that favour only from 
the people's compaſſion for his misfortunes. "%Or7@- &» 
dug Toy x4tTH TOCs TO) (X00 74 ̊ 1 ph0r, UT" ard H] 
An dν T6 yeawnrE®r, » mapgon Iorvxia 28 
nia weft 799 cjxer, as dam ru didwns'rs The big as 
r jt @AGU (6 in, EMERARD'S Mee A Nmα,,ν 3) db- 
ders lig avrov repuroma Ts Tavin, aryfaninug Te d 
TUrEx,wpnoay & rea Vc ha. Toy yoJev ig rebg Ster repag, 
de Sito T0 aurod. i. e. It ſeemed a ſhocking 
thing, that a law, which had been executed againſt jo 
many perſons, ſhould be repealed by the very ſame man 
ho enacted it. But Pericles's domeſtick grief moved 
the Athenians (who looked upon his N as puniſh- 
ment for his pride and haughtineſs) : They thought it was 
proper that men ſhould comfort him who was afflifted 
through the envy of the Gods : they ſuffered therefore that 
his baſtard fon ſhould be regiſtered in his ward under his 


Father's name (56). A favour muſt be very unaccepta- 


ble when it coſts ſo much. What a vexation is it for 
a man to think that a whole city will reflect upon his 
conduct, when after he had enacted a law of ſo great 


a conſequence, that it required part of the inhabitants 


ſhould be made a ſacrifice to it, I mean, that 
they be reduced to ſlavery, he petitions to have 
it repealed for his own private intereſt ? By the law I 
ſpeak: of it was enacted, that all they who were not 
born of an Athenian father and an Athenian mother, 
ſhould be reputed baſtards, according to which law 
near five thouſand citizens were ſold for ſlaves. 

[H] There is a reflection to be made on the flanders 
that were ſpread againſt him.) That reflection is 
Plutarch's ; it is deſigned to ſhew the uncertainty of 
hiſtory ; it is one of the arguments urged for the 
Epocha or Suſpenſion of Judgment, maintained in the 
Syſtem of Hiſtorical Scepticiſm. Plutarch having re- 
lated the flanders of the Poets againſt Pericles, and 
the moſt abominable calumny ot Steſimbrotus, cries 

| 2 out 


(52) Amyor's 
tranſlation of the 
Life of Periches, 
p. 618. 


(53) This does 


not agree with 


what is obſerved 
of him, that he 
ed tears when 
Aſpa ſia was pro- 
ſecuted. See the 
rem. [9 » quo- 
tations (174), 
(175). 


(54) Lib. 3 
14. He — 
that Pſammeni- 
tus did not lament 
the misfortune of 
his daughter, nor 
of his lon, and 
that he cried, 
When he was 2 
witnels to one of 
his friend's un- 
happy fate, See 
ibidem, what he 
anſwered, when 
he was asked the 
reaſon of that 
conduct. See 
alſo Montagne's 
Efays, book 1. 
Chap. 2. 


(55) Valerius 
Maximus, lib. 
5 «Cap. 10. See 
alſo ZElian, Var, 
Hiſt. lib. 9. cap. 
4+ Plutarch, & 
Cor ſolat. ad 
Apollon. p. 118. 
relates the ſame 
particular with 
alerius Maxi- 
mus, but he ſup- 
poſcs one ſon dicd 
8 days aſter the 
other. 


(56) Plut. in 
Pericle, p. 172, 


PER 
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(1) Then, ponnefian war (d) after a long ſiekneſs, which had weakened his underſtanding [1]. And 


lib. 2- p. m. 118, 
it was the 43d 


yet a little before he died he made a very good obſervation, which gave Plutarch an op- 


year of the 87th portunity to make a judicious reflection on ehe nature of God N]: but that Author went 


Olympiad. 


out that it is very difficult to find out the truth. The 
contemporary Authors conceal or diſguiſe it, ſome 
out of hatred and jealouſy, others out of friendſhi 
and by a ſpirit of flattery. They who come after 
them are by the diſtance of the times ted from 
knowing the truth of thoſe events, which happened 
before. Obrwy forxs way yanmor has x} he dige lor 
le ſepiæ rd, gras of f de le ve es r X89 voy 2 
cu ipod r yrores vi EA rer. 1 & ra. 
wpaltrer xj} rd glas iuris ie legte, Ta peer Gade 9 
er cle, 1 & xh en * XOAGXSU 8T, XUpki vo ama 
* Trier rd ar Tante molis off & difficultatis 
afſequi ex hiſtoria veritatem, quum poſteriores, antequam 
copnoſeant res, preveniantur tempore: equalis rerum 
geftarum & hominum hiſtoria partim invidia & adio, 
partim gratia & adulatione opprimat & pervertat weri- 
(57) lem, Abg. datem (57). Plutarch knew thoſe difficulties by his 
5 --y 14.9 own rience. He was obliged to obſerve that the 
that paſſage is gi= Cauſe of the Peloponneſian War was not much known 
ven in the words (58), What then will be known? The reaſon why 
before it. its cauſe was uncertain holds good in a thouſand 
a other occaſions. Pericles's great reputation and power 
(5) 1 rendered him odious ; this made ſlanderers invent an 
8 hundred falſe ſtories againſt him. They would at all 
events make him anſwerable for the misfortunes of 
that war. Some invented one thing, others another. 
What would you have a reader to believe amidit ſo 
many different ſlanders ? The moment he had drawn 
the hatred of the multitude upon him, there aroſe 
ſeveral fmart and ſatyrical wits, who offered up to that 
hatred, as it were to an evil genius, the victims th 
judged the moſt proper. Kal 7} d rig ddr erf 
r BraoPnuicns anTHy 
Sue xaxd T9 You rr w art edge, 
Javpdouy, Et quidem quis miretur, petulanti homines 
(59) Tdem, ibid. lingua, fi maledicta in principes invidie multitudinis, 
p 7.60, D. tanguam mal dæmonio, afſidue confecraverint (59). 
Now they knew of no offerings more proper than 


(60) They ab- ſuch injuries as were calculated to — — him. I 
— — . am well pleaſed with Plutarch for making but little 


Proftitutes be- account of the pretenſions of the Megarians (60), 
longing to Aſpa- though they were ſupported by Ariſtophanes's autho- 
ha, determined rity. They were parties concerned againſt Pericles 
Pericles to en- * 

page in that war, in that affair, and one may ſay of Ariſtophanes, and 
See hereunder, of all thoſe comick Poets of thoſe times, what has 
the rem. [0]. been lately obſerved of a modern Author (61), that 
(91) > 25 truths, whenever they aſſert them. If Plutarch lived 
prit d Mr. Ar- at this time, he would aſſert, that our poſterity will 
nauld; (who was have all the trouble imaginable to judge of the true 
Monſieur Juri. hiſtory of our age; for there are ſo many falſities 
338 publiſhed, and ſo many victims offered to the evil 
(Anthony), genius of the people's hatred and envy, that if the 
Doctor of the Aatyrical wits of Athens come to life again, they 
Serbenne, quo- would think themſelves but mere novices. And be- 
nw lee ſides there are ſo many elogies publiſhed, that if the 
(61) Put. de flatterers of that country roſe from the dead, they 
Heradeti maligni- would be convinced that they were but young be- 
tate, 855, F. ginners in point of flattery. : 
I remember a beautiful paſſage in Plutarch, in 
th Frys cb OY which Pericles 1s concerned (62). When a fact is 
paſſage is very Certain, but the Author's intention is unknown, 1t 1s 
erroneous. © a moſt wicked and malicious conduct to pretend to 
Wrereas en the aſcribe it to bad motives. And yet this is what the 
1 fays comick Poets did. They aſſerted that Pericles kindled 
4 we of able. the Peloponneſian War for the ſake of the Concubine 
tion, nor out of Aſpaſia, and on Phidias's account, and by no means 
inan, but ra- from a noble and brave ambition to humble the pride 
ther to bumble the of the Peloponneſians, and to be in no manner be- 
rod. Ya 5 4% hind-hand with the Lacedæmonians (63) They 
nt ts be being. Who, when they cannot deny but an action 1s com- 
bard with thiſe mendable, rake into the intentions of the heart, 
of Lacedemon. and 3 they were bad, carry envy and malice 
ny ray to the higheſt _ E. fi Yap Tek vA 
el hc „ Toyo Y f $7 aiv2 ire aurian Pavan bre li der, 
X21 ei Y x orysleu H aH 6 bree re Tovg wd Tis fy 
en dee gig ear opoapytioie; T5 puta )O- avry * re yHüee. 
4 eee \ baPards & Indune- Ji ..... auh ors Jorg *% 
n xecxonfiics THC Am & AAGTE. Preclaris enim S 8 lau- 
Maki alfi datis factis atque rebus maligni cauſam qui ſubjictunt 
ib gay rec. vitioſam, calumniandoque in finiſtris abducunt ſuſpiciones 


Vol. VIII. 


(62) Amyot's 


they are capable only to make us queftion the moſt evident 


tOO 


de latente qus qui rem geſſit confilio, quando ipſum fatum 
palam wituperare non poſſunt . . . . . hos liguet ad ſum- 


p mam invidentiam & nequitiam nihil' fibi fecifſe reliquum 


(64). I would be glad to know whether Duris of (64) 14m. bid. 
Samos and Theophraſtus aſcribed to Aſpaſia the two p. 86, 4. 
wars which the Poets charged her with. Harpocra- 
tion quotes them after the ſame manner as he does 
Ariſtophanes, Aoxe7 I} Jboiv e ar i reha, 
Ty re Dataug, x) reg Inoremowss* df telt fue d 
wape re Aud. 75 Epi, x Owpydols ix 15 r 
ra Li, x; ix Tow ApioloPtrs; "Axaiar. She is 
thought to have been the cauſe of two wars, of the Sa- 
man, and of the Peloponnefian, as may be ſeen in Duris 
of Samos, in Theophraftus's fourth book of Politicks, and 
in Ariflophaness Acharnenſes (65). But who knows (65) Harpocrat, 
whether they aſſerted it — , or related it only as A, p. 
the opinion of Pericles's enemies, and as that of the 79 
Re 

[{] He died... . after a big fickneſs, which wweak- 
ened his underſtanding.] © The plague ſeized him, 
not with ſharp 2 fits as it did others that 
had it, but with a dull and lingring diſtemper, 
through various changes and alterations, leiſurely 
by little and little waſting the ſtrength of his body, 
and undermining the noble faculties of his ſoul. 
„So that Theophraſtus in his Morals, having made 
« it a moot-point, whether men's manners change 
with their es, and their fouls, being jogged 
and diſturbed by the ailings of their bodies, do 
« ſtart afide from the rules of virtue, has left it 
upon record, that Pericles, when he was fick, 
ſhewed one of his friends that came to viſit him 
an amulet or charm, that the women had hung 
* about his neck ; as much as to ſay, that he was 
very ſick indeed, when he would admit of, or in- 
* dure ſuch a foolery as that was (66).“ I have (66) Amyot's 
quoted the Greek words of Plutarch in the article tranſlation of the 
DesBarREauX (67). There muſt certainly be a TIDY 
miſtake in the chapter where Zlian relates that fe- - 
ricles, Callias, and Nicias, having ſpent all their 6 
eſtate, took a large glaſs of poiſon. 0 the laſt 3 
time they drank one another's health, being deter- 
mined not to live, after they could no longer live 
well (68). If Alian's memory did not fail him, (68) Kemuy v. 
his tranſcribers muſt have wrote by miſtake Pericles Mu7#iav mp6 re- 
inſtead of Epicles: for we read in Athenzus, that 2 r | 
Antocles and Epicles being determined to live to- ,**. hd us ag 
gether, and making every thing a ſacrifice to volup- „ T 
tuouſneſs and luxury, ſhortened their days with a rank for the 
glaſs of poiſon, when they found all their money laſt time one 2- 


was ſpent (69) = hook j 
* 2 * 
[X] Plutarch . . . . makes a judicious reflection on lock, = or 


the nature of God.) Immediately after the words, che table they re · 
which I have tranſcribed in the foregoing remark moved to their 


according to Amyot's tranſlation, we meet with the "xt wi 
following paſſage (70). * When he was drawing 4. cap. 23. 
cc 


near his end, the beſt of the citizens, and thoſe of 
his friends who were left alive, fitting about him, (69) Athen. lib. 
were diſcourſing of his virtue and 3 how 2 P. 537» 
great it was, and were reckoning up his famous : 
6 =Rions and atchievements, and 1 * of his 898 
<« victories. For there were no leſs than nine tro- the Life Peri- 
„ phies, which he as their Chief Commander and ce, p. 621, 622+ 
Conqueror of their enemies had ſet up for the ho- 
<* nour of the City and State. Theſe things they 
« talked of together among themſelves, as though 
he did not underſtand or mind what they ſaid, 
but had been utterly bereft. of his ſenſes. But he 
had liſtned all the while, and given good heed to 
all the paſſages of their — and ſpeaking out 
among them, ſaid, that he wondered they ſhould 
* commend and take notice of thoſe things in him, 
which were as much owing to fortune, as to any 
* thing elſe, and had happened to many other 
Generals in former times as well as to him; and 
that at the ſame time they ſhould not ſpeak of 
that, which was the moſt excellent and greateſt _ 
thing of all; for, ſaid he, there never was any of 
all my fellow-citizens that ever put on mourning 
upon my account.” Here follows Plutarch's re- (5½ Ibid. p. 
flection (71). To me it appears that this one E of 622, 623. 
im 
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can never hurt; ſo that he choſe rather to aſcribe evil to another cauſe. 


PER 


too far : he carried the notion of the ſupreme goodneſs too high, and pretended that it 


his will give us 


room to conſider one of his proofs of Herodotus's malice, and what has been anſwered to 


(72) Ka, 79 
T&@y Y1Gy yivee 
Eder, I 
A be = 
Try di zany - 
Purcr, a Xe) Kats 
fagnuuv Tay oy- 
e Xx WIN oi 
Fomlai, Sicut 
dignam arbitra- 
mur deorum gen- 


tem, qua perſe 
e itia, 
. 
li, ut rebus prefit 
& moderetur, nm 
ut Porte. Plut. 
in Pericle, p. 
173, C. 


(73) In the art · 
MANICHE- 
ANS, rem. [C]. 
See alſo the tem. 
12 of the art, 
AULICIANS. 


74) Cal tonan- 
2 3 
Fouem regnare. 
Horat · Od. LL 
lib. 3 1. e. 

« His thun- 

Ce d' ring proves 
that mighty 


46 ove 
cc __ won- 
« drous force 
46 rules all above. 
Creech. 
Namgue Dieſpiter 
Teni coruſeo nubi - 
la dividens, Se. 
Idem, Od. 34. 
lib. 1. 1. e. 
For angry 
180 
« ſhot through 
© the Heav'n 
„with pointed 
„flame. 
Creach. 


(75) Cicero, de 
Natura Dewun, 
ib. 2. cap. 25. 


him did make that otherewiſe childiſh and arrogant title 
. ave him, in nici naming him Ohmpius, that is, 
the Mr or the Godlike, to . without envy and truly 
becoming him, I mean his kind and courteous carriage, 
and a pure and untainted unblemiſhed converſation in 
the height g and place; according to thoſe appre- 
2 2 L ore We e of the Gads (72) 232 in 
their kind, aubom upon this account that they are naturally 
authors of all good things, and are not the authors of any 
evil, wwe do think worthy to rule and govern the 
world. Net as the Poets rudely fancy, wwho confounding 
us with their foolſþ unmarnnerly conceits and opinions, 
are taken tardy in their own _= and fiftitious flories, 
when they call the place indeed wherein they ſay the Gods 
make their abode, a ſecure and quiet ſeat, free from all 
hazards and commotions, not troubled with winds, nor 
darkned with clouds, but at all times alike ſhining round 
about with a foft ſerenity and a pure light, inaſmuch as 
fuch a tempered lation is moſt agreeable and ſuitable for 
a bleſſed and immortal nature to live in; and yet in the 
mean while do affirm, that the Gods themſekves are full 
of trouble, enmity, anger, and other * wa evhich no 
way become even men that have any underſtanding. 
All that Plutarch obſerves here againſt the Poets is 
very reaſonable and very judicious ; but all the reſt is 
of a deceitful beauty ; they are envenomed flowers, 
which conceal a ſnake, Later anguis in herba. Some 
will perhaps imagine, that I mean there are ſome 
hints here of Epicurus's falſe doctrine concerning the 
tranquillity the Gods enjoy, free from hatred and 
anger. But this is not my meaning: it is not the 
poiſon of Epicurus, but that of Manicheiſm, which 
Plutarch preſents us with here. We have obſerved 
Elſewhere (73), that he declared himſelf openly for 
the doctrine of the two principles. He hints the 
ſame again in this place by his reflection on Pericles's 
anſwer. He ddes not aſſert, like Epicurus, that God 
enjoys the tranquillity of an idle Being; he aſcribes 
action and providence to him, but it is only a kind 

rovidence, which beſtows favours, and happineſs. 

t is not a providence, whick is ſometimes angry, 
which chaſtiſes and puniſhes, which loads mankind 
with miſeries. He does not approve that Pericles 
ſhoula bear the ſirname of Olympius, that is to ſay, 
the Heavenly, the Godlike, becauſe his eloquence 
lightned, thundered, and whirled thunderbolts, but 
becauſe he never uſed his credit to revenge himſelf, 
and never made any family wear mourning. Plu- 
tarch's taſte was not very common ; there are num- 
berleſs perſons who acknowledge Jupiter's divine na- 
tare in thunder and lightning (74), much more than 
in his diſtributing of favours. Ihe Religious Cere- 
monies of the Heathens were much more deſigned to 
avert the misfortunes which were dreaded from above, 
than to obtain the bleſſings that might be expected 
from thence. And yet there was a general notion 
which prevailed among men, which was, that there 
is nothing more agreeable to the divine nature than 
to do good. The epithet of g, good went always 
before that of off great when Jupiter was com- 
mended. Sed ipſe 7upiter, id eft juvans pater, quem 
condegſis caſibus appellamus à juvands Fovem, a Pattis 
Pater Divum, hominumgue dicitur; a Majoribus autem 
noſtris Optimus, Maximus, & quidem ante Optimus, id 
eft beneficentiſſimus, quam Maximus : quia majus eſt, 
certegue gratius prodefſe omnibus, quam opes magnas ha- 
bere (75). 1. e.“ But even Jupiter himſelf, that is, 
« the helping Father, whom in the oblique caſes we 
« call Zove, from juvare, to help and aſſiſt, is by 
<« the Poets ſtyled the Father of 4. Gods and men; 
© but by our Anceſtors the moſt good, and moſt 
great; and the moſt good, that is the kindeſt and 
« moſt benevolent, before the moſt great; becauſe 
it is greater, and even more acceptable, to be uſe- 
« ful to all, than to enjoy great riches.” Conſult 
the remark [G] of the article JuriTER. Plutarch re- 
lates, that King Amaſis having ſeveral queſtions to 
ſolve, in which the ſuperlative was required, I mean, 
the higheſt degree of things, as for inſtance, what is 
the moſt antient, the moſt great, the moſt wiſe, the 
moſt beautiful, the moſt common, the moſt uſeful, 


1c 


the moſt pernicious (76) ? anſwered with regard to (76) Compare 
the two laſt articles, God and the Devil, or Demon, chis with what & 
Ti aQinMuaraler ; bid; II Brafporalo : du What On in 
is there moſt uſeful ? God. What mil pernicious ? The art. P avi 
Devil or Demon (77). We may obſerve by the by, CLANS, to- 
that we have here the Doctrine of the two Princi- Wards the eng, 
ples, and even what the Chriſtians aſſert of the De- (f . len 
vil, or evil Spirit. I cannot tell whether any per- 33): 

ſon ever took notice of theſe words, or of this noti- (77) Plut. # 
on of the Aziuwy of the Antients. But to return. e, Savionm 
The Philoſopher Antipater defined God an happy and ., 152, 
immortal 2 good towards men (78). There 

were no men whom le were more inclined to (43) Z&:y was; 
deify than thoſe who 2 ſome uſeful things. 2 1 
Perſæus ejuſdem Zenonis auditor, eos dicit efſe habitos w t ru 
Dees, a quibus magna utilitas ad vite cultum effet in- 1 * 
venta, ipſa ſque res utiles S ſalutares Deorum efſe Voca- ps 6 2p me 
bulis nuncupatas : ut ne hoc quidem diceret, illa inventa 

Ne Deorum, ſed ipſa divina (79). i. e. Perſeus, the (79) Cicero, de 
« ſame Zeno's Diſciple, ſaid, that they were held - 3 
« Gods, who invented ſomething of great uſe in r 16 5 vat. 
civil life, and theſe uſeful things were called by ver. 663, 'placee 
the names of the Gods; ſo that he did not only aſ- them only in the 
« ſert they were inventions of the Gods, but even {Elifian fields. 
„ themſelves Divine.” This was the way to a deifi- 1 
cation, if we may believe Pliny. Deus gi mortali ju- pe- 5 
dare mortalem, & hac ad eternam ploriam via. Has Qrique ſai mern 
proceres iere Romani: hac nunc ccrliſli paſſu cum liberis vet aliot fecere ne- 
ſuis vadit maximus omnis ci rector Veſpaſianus Auguſlus, nde, 

fals rebus ſubveniens. Hic eft wetuſtiffimus referendi 4 1 — 
bene merentibus gratiam mos, ut tales numinibus adſcri- © of —— me- 
bantur. Quipe & omnium aliorum nomina Deorum, & © chanick parts, 
que ſupra retuli fiderum, ex hominum nata ſunt meritis , Who gra d 
(80). i. e. It is Godlike for a mortal man to re- ;, winner 
« lieve another; this is the way to an everlaſting « 3 

« glory. In that way the great Rulers of the Ro- Thoſe who 
« mans walked ; in that road walks now with his . to worth their 
« children, the greateſt Prince who ever lived, Veſ- ., bounty did 
« paſianus Auguitus, who retrieves the affairs of the . _. 

« State, The moſt antient method of rewarding « who know 
« thoſe who deſerve well of the publick, is to admit “ that bounty to 
« them among the Gods. For all the other Gods, commend. 
and the Stars themſelves which are reckoned a- _ 
% mong them, as I have obſerved before, come ori- (80) Plin. lib. 2 
„ ginally from the good which men have done to cp. 7. p. ms 
their fellow creatures.” Others, explaining this 43, 14+ 
after a more reaſonable manner, aſſerted that the 

Gods inſpired men with the invention of the arts. 


Kine ty op Thru; morvnipdias erbpu ro 
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1. e. The Gods themſeFves inſpired men with their uſeful 
arts, and taught them wiſdom (81). ($1) Oppian. lb 
2. 
Laſtly, it was ſaid that the beſt method to imitate 
the Gods was by doing good (82), and that a man (82) Strabo, lb. 
never came nearer the Divine Nature, than when he * ur * 
ſaved another's life. Homines ad Deos nulla re proprius e genre 
accedunt, ſaid Tully to Cæſar towards the end of his quotation ($5). 
Oration in Ligarius's defence, quam ſalutem hominibus 

dando. Nihil habet nec fortuna tua majus, quam ut poſ- 

fois, nec natura tua melius, quam ut welis conſervare 
quamplurimos. i. e. Men are never more like the 

Gods than when they preſerve the lives of o- 

* thers. There is nothing greater in your happi- 

neſs than the power you have to ſave many, nor 

is there any thing more praiſe-worthy in your cha- 

racter than in the inclination you have to ſave 

* them.” Here follows what the Scythians repre- 

ſented to Alexander. If you be a God, you ought 

to do good to men, and not to rob them of their 

2 Si Deus es, tribuere mortalibus beneficia de- 

s, non ſua eripere (83). All theſe notions of the (83) C. Curtius, 
antient Heathens are agreeable to ſound Divinity. lib. 7. cp. 5: 
There are an hundred paſſages in Scripture, which Tut” hg 
reſtify that God is infinitely more inclined to uſe %% where he 
mercy than ſeverity. Add to this that noble paſſage quotes fevers! 
from Gregory of Nazianzen, who tells us that a man lentences to the 
becomes a God to his neighbour, when he relieves {ame pur 
him. Tb 75 @7vxovl 9405 rey i Nu wigera gar ® d, 
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PER 
it. That proof is grounded on that Hiſtoriat's aſcribing a jealous temper, and en- 
_ vious 


7 res bs 76 8 would, K. u- ve, IG, Be a God 
to the unfortunate, by imitating God's mercy ; for there 
cannot LEY thing more Divine in a man than to do 

1 en, good to others (84). 

92.4 4 Strabo has limited that thought within narrower 

Pauferum. bounds. He 1 that a happy life, that is to 
ſay, which is ſpent in holy-days, in being merry, in 
philoſophizing, and in ſinging, is a better imitation 
of the Divine Nature, than the beſtowing of fa- 
vours is. His words deſerve to be tranſcribed. Ez 
py dg dgl. x} 7570, rebg argue; Tre pool uga f- 
betet Tov Frovg, rar wipys Wow: aprriver & 2, Nö 
Tis dra tdduνν⁰ t rer d v xaigur, x m5 ep la Gan, 

} 7 QuaovoPilr, N provrixhs A, [t has indeed 
*. well obſerved, that men imitate the Gods beft when 
they do goa % others. But yet it were more reaſonable 
to ſay, that it is when they live happy, which conſiſts in 
being — in faſting, in philoſophizing, and in playing 
Strabo; lib. inſtruments, or in ing (85). 

2 322. , 7 read in Sir — Drake's travels, that the 
inhabitants of new Albion took the Engliſh for Gods, 
and paid divine honours to them, becauſe having 
Jhewed their wounds to them, they received ſave and 
plaiſlers from them, by which they were. ſoon cured. The 
Spaniards, on the contrary, were taken for Gods in 
America, becauſe of the miſchief they did with their 
canons. Their ſhip was taken for a bird, _ = 

| ried them down from heaven upon earth (86). is 

* 22 ſhews, that two oppoſite thin 2 to make 

He, God known unto men; the one is the power he has 

| to hurt, which power he exerts ſo ſeverely ; the other 

is the goodneſs with which he diſperſes a thouſand 

favours among mankind. It might be propoſed as a 

queſtion, whether of theſe two things make him bet- 

ter known. Tacitus pretends, that the Gods are 
maore inclined to puniſh men, than to ſuffer them to 

(87) 3 live quietly. Nec enim unquam, ſays he (87), atrociori- 

Is CAP» Jo 
tum oft, non eſſe cure Deis ſecuritatem noftram, eſſe ulti- 

onem. i. e. Never did it appear more plainly by 

the great misfortunes of the Romans, and the juſt 

« judgments againſt them, that the Gods do not mind 

« our ſecurity, but only take care to puniſh us.” A 

Journaliſt aſſerts, that the effects of goodneſs, are 

more extenſive than the effects of wrath. Here fol- 

low his words. Of all God's perfettions, his good- 

neſs would appear meſt evidently, if men knew how to 

reflect. What au effett of Goodneſs is it, not to have 

ordered things fo, that all the neceſſary actions of life be 

attended with pleaſure, and to have made us capable 

to receive pleaſure a thouſand different ways ? Ut is to 

vo purpoſe to ſay, that wwe are ſtill more liable to grief 

and pain, this is not true; and if it were, yet aue ought 

not for all that to be unmindful of God's great goodneſs, 

fince it is eaſy for us to perceive, that the pleaſures we 

enjoy, flew from the Laws of Nature which he eftabliſh- 

ed himſelf, and that on the contrary, moſt of our vexa- 

tions are owing to the ill uſe we make of our reaſon, 

But it is not true, that man in this world ſuffers more 

evil, than he enjoys good ; it is our ungratefulneſs, our 

pride, and our unjatiable temper, which make us ſpeak 

thus ; falfo queritur de natura ſua genus humanum 3 

mankind complains of his fate without reaſon, was 

very juſtly ohſerved by a celebrated Hiſtorian in his pre- 

face to the Fugurthine War. Mankind is more happy 

than it deſerves ; and it is literally true, that man has 

a thouſand pleaſares, againſt one pain; except perhaps a 

few unfortunate ſouls, which an Heathen would aſſert, 

were framed at a time æuben the Deſtinies were out of 

(38) 2 de humour (S8). Obſerve by the by, that the difference 
LR * he takes notice of, and which he accounts for by the 
1684. art. 6. p. ill uſe we make of our liberty, would not be capable 
m. 603, 604. to ſatisfy a difficult adverſary; for he would urge, 
: that man's making an ill uſe of his reaſon to vex 

(39) $i numeres himſelf without a cauſe; is a great misfortune, which 


abe 9 abſolutely be taken into the account of our af- 
I1omnics niti- flictions, ſo that if we pretend to make a compariſon 
dum ſepiureſ- between the good and the evil which Providence 
8 Leg beſtows on mankind, we muſt reckon the evils which 
Eleg. 3, „. , are Owing to the weakneſs of our reaſon, as well as 
See the r diſtempers, hunger, cold, Oc. n 

ef the art. XE- Ovid obſerves, that there are more fine days in the 


NO HAN ES. year, than dark and cloudy days (89) 3 we may alſo 


bus populi Romani cladibus magiſoe juſtis judiciis approba- 
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aſſert, that the days in which man is in health; are 
more numerous than thoſe in which he is out of or- 
der. But there is perhaps alſo as much evil in a 
fortnight's diſtemper, as there is in fifteen 
months of good health : for a good is ſuch only, 
as much as 1t is perceived z now men do not much 
feel their own health, when they enjoy it without in- 
terruption. But take notice, that. I conſider health 
here; only as ſeparated. from the other pleaſures 
which it ſuffers us to enjoy. The Journalit I have 
mentioned, might have quoted a beautiful paſſage 
from Cicero, in which, after an accurate enumera- 
tion of the benefits which the plants and animals pro- 
cure to. men, he obſerves, that one would think Þro- 
vidence laboured to afford pleaſures to mankind, as 
though ſhe had been an Epicurean. Ex guibus tanta 
percipitter voluptas, ut interdum Pronaea noflra Epicurea 
fuiſſe videatur (go). However it be, man is more in- (99) Cicero, de 
clined to acknowledge the character of the Divine Natura Deorum 
Nature in the effects of goodneſs, than in the diſpen- lib. 2. cap. 64. 
ſation of puniſhments and misfortunes. The ſervi- Compare toge- | 
Cer, which eminent men did their own country, have a Ps 15 So 
been looked upon as particular favours of Providence. 8, 3 = 
Multos preterea & mftra civitas & Gracia tulit fingu- God's goodneſs in 
lares wires, s neminem niſi juvante Deo talem fuiſſe Taking the ani- 


credendum eft . . . nemo igitur vir magnus fine aliquo af- male ſubſervient 
flatu divino unquam fruit (91). i. e. There have alſo — — «pac 


been moſt eminent men both in our Commonwealth what Seneca a- 
« and in Greece, and we muſt believe that none of ſerts, de Benefic. 
them were ſuch, without God's afliftance . . ne- l. 4 cap. 5, 6, 
ver therefore was any man great, but by ſome 2 2 ow 
« divine inſpiration.” And Seneca aſſerts in general, 1 6. 4 We ar 
that no man is virtuous or great, but by the affiſtance ** beloved (by 
of Heaven. Bonus wir fine Deo nemo oft. An poteſt a- tbe Gods) 3s 
liquis ſapra fortunam, nifi ab ill adjutus, exſurgere ? ii. ys _— dar- 

ke dat confilia magnifica, & erefta. In unoquoque wiro+ this ore A 
rum bonorum, (Quis Deus incertum eſt) habitat Deus. . . length in the 
Si hominem videris interritum periculis, intactum cupidi- rem. [F] of the 
tatibus, inter adverſa felicem, in mediis tempeflatibus ut, XENO- 
'placidum, ex ſuperiore loco homines widentem, ex quo ITY 
dos: non ſubibit te veneratio ejus ? non dices : iſta res (91) Cicero, ib; 
major eft altiorque, quam ut credi ſimilis huic, in quo eft, cg. 66. 
corpuſculo poſſit ® Vis iſtuc divina deſcendit: animum 

excellentem, moderatum; omnia tanguam mi nora tranſe- 

untem, quicquid timemus optamuſque ridentem, caleſtis po- 

tentia agitat. Non poteſt res tanta fine adminicula Numi- 

ns flare. Mtaque majore ſui parte illic oft unde diſcendit 

(92). i. e. No man can be good, without the aſ- (92) Seneca, 
ſiſtance of God. For is it poſſible for any one to Erift- 5b f. m. 
*« raiſe himſelf above the accidents of this life, un- r == 

« leſs he be ſupported by him. Ie alone inijires © 305. 
noble and bold deſigns. In every good man dwwe//s 

a God; (but which God, is unknown). . . When 

you behold a man undaunted in the greateſt dan- 

gers, unmoved by the paſſions, eaſy even in adver- 

« tity, unconcerned in the midſt of violent ſtorms, 

looking down on men as it were from an exalted 

place; and in a manner on a level with the Gods, 

can you forbear revering him? Will you not ſay, 

„ that which dwells in him is too great, too noble to 

be thought of the] ſame nature with the body. 

Some Divine influence came down into it; a ce- 

* leſtial power animates that excellent and moderate 

mind, which overlooks every thing below as mean 

and contemptible, and laughs at all we fear or defire. 

There could never be ſo great a ſoul, without 

God's aſſiſtance. It muſt therefore by the greateſt 

part of itſelf be there, from whence it came 

« down.” As to evils, men uſed a thouſand ſhifts 

rather than e the Gods with them : they ima- 

gined a fantaſtical Being, which they called fortune, 

and to which they aſcribed their misfortunes. They 

repreſented to themſelves I know not what Beings na- 

turally miſchievous : and here we ſee Plutarch who de- 

clares that the Gods can do nothing but good. In ano- 

ther place he ridicules Chryſippus tor aſeribing evil to 

the negligence and to the wickedneſs of the genius's, 

to whom Jupiter left the government of ſome things. 

To 12 delpuora; in peo leg id Tay Toa rag iT65 w- 
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vious Spirit to the Divine Nature [Z]. Valerius Maximus had committed a miſtake, 


ret wh ον,Eu, urs whali m 6 Inc, Ort wire 

zurn wi ixtiry Nen Nonneires, But why ſhould not Fu- 

piter be to blame for appointing bad genius's 1d perform 

theſe offices, fince he acts like a King, who ſhould ap- 

point bad and wicked Governors over his Provinces, and 

ſuffer the beſi men to be deſpiſed and ill uſed by them ? 

But if a great many things be ſubjed to fate, it follows 

| that Jupiters power does not extend to all, and that all 

(93) Plut. d things are not governed by his auiſdm (93). In another 

Stoic, Repugn. p. place he charges an Hiftorian (94) with a malicious 

1051. D. impiety, for making Solon n you e _ 

ther man be happy or not, me, „ 4 ow that 

3 the Gods are A and turbulent £3 o 989% Joldepeb- 

i. is Ty Lo a mporwniiu TaiTa spmer, I Keoire, 

$710 d pwoy pr v Hi wan ic PRorepoy Ts Tagax,o0\; 

i erYpwrriwy pl per Hera, « 7b abr; ip 

mop rd dib, To To Thorp ν e, xaxon Fray 

75 GN , mporiSnos. Speaking evil of the Gods, 

under the character of Solon, fince ? knew, Cra ſus, ſays 

he, that all the Gods are envious and 3 0 
u aſk me queſtions about human affairs ? Thus 

. his 2. opinion concerning the Gods to Solon, ad- 

95) Plut. ds ding malice to his impiety or blaſphemy (95). J am ſure 

5 es he would have laughed at the mitigating gloſs of the 

F. 937, 93% antient Etrurian Prieſts. They gave Jupiter two 

kinds of thunderbolts, the one tavourable, the other 

fatal, and they aſſerted that he never flung the latter 

but by the advice of the other Gods ; bur he uſed to 

dart the former of his own accord, without any 

one's advice. Plutarch would not be ſatisfied with 

this: he did not think that a goodneſs, ſuch as that 

of kind Princes, was ſufficient for God. Kind Prin- 

ces take a delight in beſtowing favours themſelves, 

but they give their Miniſters the commiſſion to chaſ- 

(99) Sed piger ad tiſe. They make haſte to reward, but they are flow 

99, when they muſt puniſh (96); they do good with 
Pe nat princeps ey P 9 8 - : 

ad pramia dh, Pleaſure, and harm with reluctancy. This is being 

NQuique dolet quo- like a father; but, once more, Plutarch would not 

„ 1, ye have liked that gloſs of the Tuſcans, he would per. 

—— — 4. haps have ſaid of their Jupiter, what others obſerved 

Eleg 2. ver-123, Of an Emperor (97), who very much perſecuted 

: the Chriſtians, but would not begin the perſecution, 

(97) Dioclefan. ithout the advice of his Counſellors. Placuit ergo 

amicorum ſententiam experiri. Nam erat hujus malitie. 

Cum bonum quid facere decreviſſet, fine conſilio faciebat, 

ut ipſe laudaretur. Cum autem malum, quoniam id re- 

(08) LaRtantius, fprehendendum ſciebat, in conſilium multos advocabat, ut 

& Mertibus Per. aliorum culpæ adſcriberetur quidquid 1þ/e deliquerat (98). 

ſecuterum, cap. i. e. © He reſolved therefore to aſk the advice ot has 

11. p. 99, Ico, „ friends. For ſuch was his wickedneſs, that when 

4 3 . * he deſigned to do any good, he did it without con- 

auldri's beauti- $a 

ful edit. See his fulting any man, that he might have all the glory 

notes, and thoſe © of it to himſelf, but when he intended to do 

of Columbus, ib. ſome ill, knowing that it would be cenſured, he 

part 2. p. 287 called many perſons together to conſult them, that 

others might be blamed, for what he himſelf had 

« done amits.” This is the craft and artifice of an 

old Politician. I refer it to the judgment of Pope 

Pius IV. When he was prefſed to decide the diſ- 

pute about precedency between the molt Chriſtian 

King's Embaſſadors, and thoſe of his Catholick 

Majelty, he uſed evaſions and delays, and advited 

them at laſt to ſubmit to the determination of the 

ſacred College. He would not expoſe himſelf alone 

to the bad conſequences of the determination; he 

would even ſay with a joke, that he only followed 

Jupiter's example. Ad extremum utrique occulte ſuade- 

re ut ad ſacram Cardinalium Collegium cauſam integram 

remitterent : interea & publicis in Pontificis ſacellb cæ- 

remoniis alſtinerent. Ratus ed ratione ob diverſa Cardi- 

nalium fludia producendum infinite judicium, je certe à 

ferende ſententie neceſſitate, atque adeo ab invidid ſub- 

trahendum. Nempe imitandum Principi Jovem facete 

(9) Famianus dicebat : qui (ut eft wetus Etruſcorum diſcipline com- 

Strada, Dec. 1. mentum) ex duplici fulminum genere, proſperum ipſe per 


1 b. 1. „IM. 1 0 57 74 
See . Nas /e, at infauſtum adhibito Deorum confilio contorquere o- 


uh. lib. 2. litus fit (99): 

I” - * Thus _ did the mind of man, which is too ſhal- 
Compare with low to comprehend how the miſeries and crimes, 
this what has which overflow the whole earth, can be reconciled 
been obſerved a= ith the notion of a Being infinitely good, run into 


605 N the hypotheſis of the two principles. And that is 


ot the article What I had to ſay concerning Plutarch's obſervation. 
NESTORIUS, I | 


which 


I muſt add a word or two more. The Greek pro- 
verb (ioo), I hold for a God every thing that maintains (195) Ty, ..; 
me, miſleads men more than we are aware of. See 9» «+ l 
the anſwer that was made to Philip de Comines (101), Ne 
and that of a Chirurgeon to a Monk of St. Denys. 
“ It is certain, that the pox was not known in oy Yee the 
« France, before the time of Charles VIII. the Ry IE. 
« greateſt part of that Prince's army died of it; be- (54). 9 88 
* cauſe the diſtemper being not yet known, it was 
impoſſible to find remedies to cure it, which ſhews 
it was not the leproſy. Neceſſity made men at laſt 
* find out a cure, by which a great many Chirurge- 
ons grew rich; one of whom being very grateful 
for that happineſs, went one day to St. Denys, 
„and fell on his knees before Charles the Eighth's 
* ſtatue, to give him thanks. But a Monk tellin 
* him he was miſtaken, and that it was not the 
image of a Saint; hold your tongue, anſwered 
* he, 1 know very well what I am about, he is a 
great Saint to me, ſince he made me get thirty 
** thouſand livres a year; it is therefore but juſt, 
« that I ſhall thank him for it (102).” The Au. (402) Foretien- 


na, p. 1 13, of the 


thor of the Mayen de parvenir does not ſuppoſe the Dutch edit, 

ſum was ſo large, and he names the Chirurgeon. 

Here follow his words. You put me mind of that 

Monk of St. Denys in France, who pretended to ſhew his 

learning, when he ſav Maſter Thierry de Hiery on his 

knees before Charles the Eighth's flatue. Friend, ſaid 

the Monk to him, you are miſtaken, the image before 

which you are praying, is not that of a Saint. I know 

it ver) well, ſaid he, I am not ſuch a bhckhead as you 

are, I know it is the figure of Charles VIII. for whoſe (193) Moyer de 

foul I pray, becauſe he brought the pox into France, ® 8 aw 

which made me get fix or ſeven thouſand liures a year * 

(103. We muſt not cloſe this remark without quoting 

Virgil. He was very much inclined to deify his bene- 

factors: his lands having been ſpared by a particular | 

favour of Octavius, he ityled him a God. (104) Virgil. 

Echog, 1. ver. 6, 

O Melibæe Deus nobis hæc otia fecit: 
Namgue erit ille mihi ſemper Deus : illius aram (105) See his 
Sepe tener neftris ab ovilibus imbuet agnus (104), Ce 


(106) Compare 
the 19th line, 
Sed tamen ill 


* 'Theſe bleſſings, friend, a Deity beftow'd : 

1. = never = I deem him leſs than God. 

Ihe tender firſtlings of my woolly breed us gui 

* Shall on his holy x th often bleed. Dryden. Tay: — 2 

«© Buttell me, 

Honeſt Mathurin Cordier (105), by a pious fraud „, Ius, what 
which is very pardonable, made his little ichool-boys « ben 
believe, that there was a great deal of devotion in Preſerred your 
theſe lines: he tranſlated them into French verſe, ** fortunes in 
which begins thus: | : < that fatal 
& hour; with 
line 43, &c- 
Hic illum vidi ju- 
wenem, Melibæe, 


<*« 'Theſe bleſſings a wiſe Deity beſtow'd. Zita, 
ä ts ſenos cui noſ- 
tra dies per 


This was not Virgil's meaning; he ſpeaks only of fimant 
Auguſtus (106). Hic ry reſpon- 
LV] One of his proofs of Herodotus's wickedneſs, and ſum primus dedit 
what has been anſwered to it. That proof is grounded ie Þtenti : 
on that Hiſterian's aſcribing a jealous temper . . . to the 2 1 
Divine Nature.] See Plutarch's words, Which I have ride ae,“ 
tranſcribed above (107). I wonder he mentioned © There firſt 
only Solon's anſwer to King Crœſus, and that he did * the youth of 
not hint at leaft, that many ſuch paſſages were to be „ heavenly birth 
met with in Herodotus. This would have firength- « pv. 
ened his charge againſt him, by giving the Reader „ our monthly 
to underſtand, that one could not juſtify that Hiſto- . victims are re- 
rian, by urging that this little ſatyrical ſtroke againſt . ne d. 
the Gods dropt unawares from his pen ; it would 5 2 of 
have ſhewed that a man, who makes often the ſame « — des 
reflection, mutt be deeply affected with the poiſon < creed, 
concealed under it, and be deſirous to ſpread it, and © My ground 
to infect his Readers with it. It is certain, that . 0 be wg % 
Herodotus has very often repeated the ſame maxim, « _— 5 
which he makes Solon utter. See above (108) what Dryden, 
he made Artabanus ſpeak ; here follows what he 
ſuppoſes a King of Egypt wrote to Polycrates, Ty- 67 _ 
rant of Samos. I hear with pleaſure, that a man, ae 
who is my friend, is happy. But 1 do not like your (os) Quotanon 
great proſperity, for 1 know how envious the eaty Ar ABANUS 
3 h 15. the fon of Hy- 
ſtaſpes. 


Melibte ce bien wous dient d un Dieu ſeul ſage. 


„ = Www fm 1 
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(109) Herodot. 
lib, 3. cap. 40. p. 
M- 178. 


(110) Ibidem. 


(111) Igem, lib. 
cap. 10. p- 
758. Valeud, in 
Ammian. Mar - 
cell. lib- 14. Caps» 
12. p. 59 quotes 
this as though it 
were extracted 
from the 6th 
book of Herodot · 


(112) "Emma 094 
6 diec eee. 
Quoties Deus 115 
guibus invidet. 


Ibid. 
(113) Ibidem- 


( 11 4 Henr. Ste- 

phanus, in Apo- 

lia pro Herodoto, 
xa Edition 

Latina Herodoti, 

Francof. 1595, 

in vo. p· 24 25* 


(115) He tranſ- 
cribes here what 
I have quoted 
from the 7th 
book of Herodot · 
chap. 10. 


(116) From He- 
ſiod. 


(119) Valet ima 
mis 

Kan & inſig- 

nem attenuat 

Deus, 

Obſcura promens, 

N Od. 34 

4:0, 1. 


® Clione, caps 
32. 


1 Hellenican. 


P E R 


EN u S poryana U] I Agaven, 75 dete, in 


ca ws, üg PRovigor, Tu nag nt projperitates mihi 
non placent, qui intelligo, QUAM INVIDUM NUMEN 
Ar (109). Henry Stephens, who vindicates that 
Hiſtorian as well as he can, with regard to ſeveral 
other imputations, does not ſpend his time in refu- 
ting Plutarch with rd to this charge. I have 
not found that he gives us any hint of his being ac- 
quainted with it. He has carefully collected toge- 
ther ſeveral maxims and obſervations of Herodotus, 
which may prove that he was piouſly orthodox with 
regard to providence ; he even reckons among thoſe 
proofs a paſſage from the ſeventh book, in which 
Artabanus inſiſts very much upon the envious temper of 
the Gods. Artabanus repreſents the Deity as hurling 
his thunder-bolt only on great bodies (110) : for, 
adds he, God takes a _— in depreſſing whatever 


is eminent. OA yap s dees Te bi mala b 


Avon. Gaudet enim Deus eminentiſſima quæ que depri- 
mere (111). Hence it comes that a great army is 


beaten by a ſmall one, when God being envious (112) 
{trikes the ſoldiers with terror, or caſts his bolts about. 
Thus ſome have been brought to greater misfortunes 
than were conſiſtent with their dignity, becauſe God 
ſuffers none beſides him to have a greater opinion of 
themſelves. A os io P4Anrar dνlas deu & Yap is 
Ppovitw & wiye 6 Frog d.. Propterea quidem ſe- 
cus ac dignitas ſua poſtulabat in calamitatem inciderant ; 
quia Deus neminem alium quam ſeipſum finit magnifice de 
fe ſentire (113). This is one of the inſtances which 
Henry Stephens gives us of Herodotus's piety ; a 
piety, ſays he, as great as it could be in a man, who 
was deſtitute of the light of the Goſpel. He pre- 
tends even that Herodotus's opinion of God's power 
and providence is the ſame which Chriſtians ought to 
hold; he aſſerts that it is impoſſible to ſay any thing 
more divine than what that Hiſtorian obſerved (114). 
Multz ſententiæ ſive d h tum quas aliis lacis adhibuit, 
tum quas narrationibus vel prefixit, vel tanquam Corolla- 
ria adjunxit, tanta illum pietate præ ditum fuiſſe teſlan- 
tur, quanta in hominem Chriſtiane Religionis ignarum 
cadere poteſt ; imo vero ea de divina potentia providentia- 
que eu, que Chriſtianum ſentire et deceat et opor- 
teat. Hujuſmodi ſunt hec in Thalia: sED prefecto . 
Confideremus et hæc in Pohmnia V1DEN ut Deus (115) .. 
quid, obſecro, de divina potentia divinius iſtis dici potuit ? 
He quotes afterwards four Greek lines (116), which 
are to the ſame purpoſe with ſome of Horace (1 17), 
which he alſo quotes, and which ſignify that God 
can make the higheſt things the lowelt, humble the 
great, and exalt the mean : whence he infers that 
the commendations, which are beſtowed on that ſen- 
tence, are very well grounded ; but that Herodotus 
oes farther ſtill, & merits quidem certe illam weteris 
vete ſententiam laudibus extollunt : ſed quanto tamen 
ulterius progreditur hic nofter hiſtoricus ? 1 cannot con- 
ceive what miſt Henry Stephens had before his eyes, 
which made him miſtake things a little. He ſees 
only their fair ſide, and takes no manner of notice of 
the moſt viſible defect. He is enchanted with the 
rand notion Herodotus gives of God's power, and 
oes not perceive that a power can be but odious and 
defective, when it is directed by a jealouſy of ano- 
ther's happineſs. Herein lyes the ſtreſs of Plutarch's 
bjection. 
e 8 who attempted to vindicate Herodo- 
tus, before Henry — undertook it, knew very 
well wherein the difficulty lay: but he found no 
other way to ſolve it but by evading it, and by ſtyl- 
ing the chief point of the difficulty a mere cavil. 
Nam gudd exagitat (Plutarchus) præclaram ſententiam 
de inſtabili & incerta fortuna rerum humanarum, quam 
Herodotus * Soloni attribuerit (cui quidem ſimiles & alibi 
leguntur ) nimiæ ſapientiæ & pietati hominis concedatur : 
qui weritus fit, ne ſi ita de Deo loguamur, ut humanus in- 
telletus quæ dicuntur percipere poſſit, parum pii eſſe videa- 
nur. Cur ergo Deo oculos, manus, pedes, aures attri- 
buimus ? cur 1 Deum iraſei ? cur ulciſci e etiam 
wereri prefectb, tentare, pœnitere, lætari, dolere. oppe 
ry up Nunn *% Xp ile To dite: fine quibus illa ne in- 
telligi quidem poſſunt. Quid Aenophon ? (quo nemo fuit 
numinis colentior, nemo obſervantior, nemo impietatis erga 
Deum acrior hoſtis ) nonne eandem ſententiam ponere non 
dubitavit in preclaro illb opere ſuo hiftorie rerum Greca- 
rum ? Sic enim aut , * 6 Iu UT 2 3 
eipts Tos tei jurpus fete Wown, Tov d jabya 
— Hee tur facrilega g in Herodoto ſententia, 


Vol. VIII. 


 quta ſecundum humi num intelligentian $30» dixit fe 


Sn. Sed hac quam fint futilia quis non widet (115)? 
i. e. For Plutarch's cenſure of that noble ſentence 
concerning the uncertain and changeable condition 
of human affairs, which Herodotus aſeribes to Solon, 

(though we meet with many ſuch ſentences in o- 
ther Authors) that cenſure, I ſay, may be over- 
looked, conſidering the man's great wiſdom 

and his piety : for he feared leſt we ſhould feem 
diſreſpectſul towards God, if we ſpoke of him 10 

as to be underſtood by the mind of man. But 
why then do we aſcribe eyes, hands, feet, and ears, 
to God? Why do we ſay, that God is angry, and 
that he revenges himſelf ? or why indeed, that he 
fears, that he tempts, that he repents, that he re- 
Joices, that he is ſorry? Why ſhould we ſay that 
the Divine Nature is not ſubjech to grief nor to Joy, 
without which the reſt carnot be underſtood ? But 
what ſays Xenophon ? (than whom no man ever 
<« revered and 5 the Deity more; nor was 
a greater enemy of impiety.) Did he {cruple in the 
* leait to aſſert the ſame opinion in his moſt noble 
« Hiſtory of Greece? For he ſpeaks thus: God, 17 
« ſeems, delights often, in raiſing them that are tw, 
* and in humbling them that are high. Is it therefore 
© a blaſphemous opinion in Herodotus to aſſert, that 
according to human reaſon the Deity is envious ? 
But who does not ſee that theſe are mere cavils ?” 
It is plain that Camerarius miſleads us here, for Hero- 
dotus was not cenſured for aſſerting that the condition 
of human things is very changeable ; but he was 
blamed for maintaining that God's jealous temper is 
the cauſe of that inſtability ; and in order to male 
men ſenſible of the inſtability of fortune, it is by no 
means neceſſary to urge a notion which repreſents the 
Deity as a Being, who envies men's happineſs. But 
farther ; there is a very great difference between the 
things which other Authors, and even the Holy Scrip- 
ture aſcribe to God, and the jealouſy, which Hero- 
dotus imputes to him. Eyes, hands, anger, repen- 
tance, joy, fear, may ſerve as ſo many images to re- 
preſent to the people the conduct of providence ; for 
we do not look upon theſe things as weakneſſes incon- 
ſiſtent with the character of an honeſt man, and of 
an excellent Prince. 'To be jealous of one's glory, 
not to ſuffer it to be uſurped, does not paſs for a fault 
among men; it is even thought to be a qualification 
becoming great Kings and Hero's : wherefore the 
Scripture does not ſcruple to aicribe ſuch a jealouſy to 
God. But to be jealous of another's happineſs, to 
ruin men becauſe their proſperity makes us feel the 
ſtings of envy, is one of the moit ſhameful qualities 
that can be conceived : the meaneſt handicrafts men 
could not bear to be charged with it. Few perſons can 
avoid that diſtemper, but none dare to confeſs they 
labour under it. We will indeed own moſt publickly 
that a noble emulation to equal or excel alone the 
merit and glory of great men animates us to honoura- 
ble undertakings, but not that the jealouſy we enter- 
tain of a neighbour's proſperity engages us to promote 
his ruin. Camerarius does not therefore deſerve much 
to be excuſed for making uſe of the compariſons he 
urges. Xenophon's expreſſions are not much to the 
purpoſe, when quoted to vindicate Herodotus. For 
if they ſignify that God takes often a delight in turn- 
ing things topſy-turvy, by bringing the great down 
to the condition of the little ones, and by raiſing the 
little ones to the condition of the great, if they ſigni- 
fy, I ſay, that God does this for a diverſion and a 
paſtime, almoſt as Princes divert themſelves on the 
one hand, by having large animals killed in a bull- 
baiting, and on the other, by loading a lap-dog with 
kindneſs, they are as impious as Herodotus's expreſ- 
ſions. This therefore would be juſtifying one impiety 
by another. But there is no neceſſity to take Xeno- 
phon's words in that ſenſe. They may be underſtood 
in a very reaſonable ſenſe, if we ſuppoſe that he 
meant, God delights in that frequent viciſſitude of 
conditions, becauſe his title of Judge and Father of 
mankind requires it of him (119). The great make 
an ill uſe of their power ; their downfall muſt there- 
fore be a leſſon to others; it muſt alſo prevent the 
evil they would have done, and comfort thoſe whom 
=P oppreſſed. And ſince the condition of men is 
ſuch, at it is impoſſible they ſhould all be in the 
higheſt poſts at the ſame time, the dignities muſt cir- 

ate, and the common Father of mankind muſt diſ- 


poſe 
4 H 


401 


(1 18) Joach. Ca- 
merarius, Proc - 
mio in Herodot. 
p- 5- edit, Gtney. 
1618, in fol. 


(119) Compare 
this with the re- 
mark [F] of the 
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302 


(122) Priolus, de 


Rebus Gallicit, 
lib. . cap. 2. p+ 
M- 3205 321. 


(123) Who was 
Socrates. 


PER 


whick. muſt not be paſt unobſerved, and which will afford us an opportunity to ſet down 


ſe of them now in favour of ſome, and then in fa- 
vour of others. The little ones muſt be raiſed in 


hardly have bore, and the fituation of the place 
not anſwering his deſign, he brought it to ſubmit 
to his pleaſure, to no man's injury but his own, 
and that of the King's Exchequer.” I do not queſtion 
but Xenophon gave an orthodox ſenſe to the maxim 
he ſet down. fie had made ſo good an uſe of his 
Profeſſor's (123) Lectures, that he was not capable to 
aſſert, that if God takes a delight in raifing the little 
ones, and pulling down the great, it is only to divert 
himſelf, or to make a ſhew of his power. He be- 
lieved, no doubt, that God did it only for the pub- 


here 


or to exert one's r. Whence you may infer that 
all they, who think judiciouſly, underſtand Xeno- 


one his due. 2. That Plato, in the 4th book of his Re- 
8 ſty les her the Meſſenger of Juſtice. 3. That 

io Chryſoſtomus, in his 64th oration, obſerves that 
Fortune, being conſidered as equitable, was called 
| Nemeſis. T. Siler 7% {oo avTH; Nees. LEquitas eius 


(Fortunæ) Nemeſis dicta g. 4. That the antients aſ- 


cribed to God a certain power, which humbled the 
proud, and ruined all that was exalted. 5. That 
that power was called, either Envy O., or Indig- 
nation Neueois, 6. That there is a great affinity be- 
tween Indignation or Nemefss, and Envy, and that in 


«© proteQrix , +» 
© whom thean- 
c cient D vines 
6 feign?d was 
te the daughter 
© of Juſtice, 

ce from ſome 

& hidden eterni- 
« ty, and whem 
te they ſuppoſed 
6 to take notice 
« of all things 
© upon earth. 


lick good of mankind, and conſequently Camerarius the 2d book of Ariftotle's Ethicks, Nemeſis, Indigna- (127) Ex 2 
quoted him very impertinently in behalf of He- tion, is put between Envy, and the Vice which makes * mg 7 


rodotus, who was cenſured for charging God with a 
jealous temper, which was, according to him, the 
cauſe of the overturning of men's fortunes. Obſerve 
that it 15 no matter for the earth or for the rocks, whe- 
ther they be in a vale, or in an elevated place : they 
are inſenſible bodies, all kinds of ſit uations are equally 


one rejoice at another's misfortune (127). 7. That 
this was the reaſon why Herodotus made Solon ſay, 
that all the Deities are envious, and Artabanus, that 
God is envious. Artabanus apud eundem Herodotum in 
bib. 7. iiſdem verbis alloquitur Xerxem: 6 & Yigg Yb 
vide Ty winvae, Pore; iv dur weloxeroas ty, At 


( 128 Valeſius, 
in Marcellin, þ 
60, You wi 

ſee towards the 
end of this rem- 


why I tranſcribe 


good or indifferent to them. Water is neither more Deus qui ſuavi perfruitur ævo, invidus ipſe eſſe de- this patlage- 
nor leſs happy, when it runs down in the channel of a prehenditur. Qu guidem Herodoti werba immerit) re- 

river, than when it is made to ſpout out of a tube as prehendit Plutarchus (128). 8. That Plutarch cen- bags e 
high as the Sky. But the ruin of a King, the down- ſured theſe words of Herodotus, without any reaſon erf. 
fall of a Prime Miniſter, and ſuch other overthrowings (129); for if N engt ( Indignation) be aſcribed to methodical: 


of men's fortunes, overwhelm a very great number of 
perſons with grief. It would therefore be a leſs diſor- 
der, to turn ſome parts of the earth topſy-turvy, only 


with a deſign to gratify one's fancy, or to make a 


ſhew of one's riches, than to ruin the great and 
mighty, with no other view than to divert one's ſelf, 


God, why ſhould not Erxvy be alſo aſcribed to him? 
One of theſe vices is not meaner than the other among 
men: but when ſuch things are ſaid of God, they 
are ſuppoſed to be free from all defects, and one 


muſt put a favourable conſtruction upon them: other- 
wiſe, Plutarch himſelf would be proved guilty of the 
| ſame 


Plutarch does not 


cenſure Artaba- 


nus's words, but 
thoſe ot Solon, 
which Valeſfius 
quotes, before he 
tranſcribes Arta* 
banus's words. 


their turn, as the great ones muſt in their turn be 4 maxim in the ſenſe I have put upon it. They P. 
depreſſed. Thus Xenophon intended probably to re- believe, no doubt, that the downfall of great men is p. 
reſent the matter; and not only to hint the idea of an act of juſtice, in which the misfortune of ſome 
od's ſupreme authority over men's fortunes and private perſons is balanced by the greater good which ( 
conditions. It would not become the infinitely per- accrues to the publick. M 
fe& Being to pull down the great ones, and to raiſe The turn, which Valeſius gave to his vindication 
the little ones with no other deſign but to ſhew his of Herodotus, is a little more ingenious than that of 
power. There is no Prince but would be blamed, if the other Apologiſts. See his Commentary on a paſ- 
only out of pride, and to exert his power, he applied ſage, wherein Ammianus Marcellinus gives us the 
himſelf to level mountains, to fill up valleys, to drain character of the Goddeſs Nemefis. This Hiſtorian 
marſhes, and to overflow in other places ſandy plains. having mentioned the tragical end of ſome noted cri- 
Publick utility muſt be the ſcope of ſuch undertak- minals, continues thus. Hee & hujuſmodi quedam in- 
ings, otherwiſe they are nothing but a vain oſtenta- umerabilia ultrix facinorum impiorum, bonorumpue præ- 
tion, and a tyrannical luxury: they are only a ſubject miatrix aliquoties operatur Adraſtia (atque utinam ſen:- (! 
of offence,” and of well grounded complaints. Read per) quam wocabulo duplici etiam Nemeſim appellamus. . . q* 
theſe words of Salluſt Nam quid ea memorem, que Hoc ut regina cauſarum, & arbitra rerum ac diſcepta- 
nift tis, qui videre, nemini credibilia ſunt, a privatis trix, urnam ſortium temperat, accidentium wices alter- 
compluribus ſubwverſos montes, maria conflructa eſe ? nans ; woluntatumque noftrarum exorſa interdum alio, 
Quibus mihi ludibrio videntur fuiſſe divitie, quippe quas quam qud contendebant, exitu terminans, multiplices actus 
honeſte habere licebat, per turpitudinem abuti properabant permutando convolvit. Eademgue neceſſitatis inſolubili re- 
(126) Salluſt, (120). i. e. For why ſhould I mention thoſe things, 7inacub mortalitatis vinciens fafius tumentes incaſſum, & 
de Bells Catilin. which non can believe, but they who were eye incrementorum detrimentorumque momenta wverſans, ut no- 
p. Mm. 28. _ *« witneſſes to them? Namely, that many private wit, nunc erectas montium cervices opprimit & enervat; 
2 . 5 perſons have levelled mountains, and formed new nunc bonos ab imo ſuſcitans, ad bone wivendum extellit 
Quiz mortalium, © ſeas. In my opinion, they made only a ſport of (124). i.e. © Theſe, and many ſuch other things, (124) Amm. 
cut wirile ingeri- © their riches, which though they may be honeſtly “ does Adraſtia, who puniſhes the wicked, and re- Marcellin. lib. 
um eft, telerare © enjoyed, yet they waſted them away as faſt as they © wards the good, ſometimes perform (would ſhe did 7+ pf. p. 
eee could.“ Read alſo theſe words of Suetonius con- © it always h we call her alſo Nemeſis. .. She, 9 60.1 
8 cerning the Emperor Caligula. In ex/trn#ionibus © as the Queen and Sovereign Judge and Diſpenſer 
flruendo mari, & prætoriorum atque willarum omni ratione poſthabita, nihil © of all things, manages the urn of fate, makin 
| montibus c. = tam efficere cencupiſcebat quam quod poſſe effici negaretur. © men's fortunes to ebb and flow among them: 
— — Et jactæ itaque moles inſiſio ac profunds mari, exciſe © ſometimes ſhe direQs the determination of our (125) Above 
gre! gu — rupes duriſſimi filicis, & campi montibus aggere equati, © will otherwiſe than we defigned, and thus ſhe rem. [7] of the 
ria decſſe? i. e. & complanata faſſuris montium ju a, incredibili quidem brings many things ſucceſſively to paſs. She holds am. of the 1 
Who, that celeritate, cum more culpa capite lueretur (121). 1.e. * alſo in her hand the undiſſolvible chain of neceſſi 3 , 
2 has a . « Tn the building of palaces and country-leats, he „ with which ſhe keeps under the vainly ſwelling (126) For qued- 
= 3 « had not the leaſt regard for reaſon, but wiſhed no- © pride of mortal men, directing their happineſs, or 4an ſublime m- 
10 they ſhould ſo thing more than to effect what was thought im- © their "miſery, according to her will and pleaſure, prong v0 
« abound with ““ practicable. _ Fabricks were caſt into the © now depreſſing and pulling down the . minds, 2 : 0. — 
« riches, àsto 4 deep and raging ſea; rocks as hard as the hardeſt “ now raiſing the good from a low condition, and Theologi weteres 
Fa eee 1. © flints were cut down; mountains made level with © encouraging them to the practice of virtue.” You fngente: jufirie 
„ ing in he “ the plains, and high hills built up in the fields; ſee here, that he ſuppoſes this Goddeſs preſides over n en abdit 
« very ſea, and all with an incredible ſpeed, for it was death not the viciſſitudes of exaltation and humiliation, which 5 rang __ 
« by leveling to finiſh the work out of hand.” And to add a are obſerved in the courſe of human affairs, and that nia M ( 
_ apnea modern inſtance to thoſe of antiquity, read the fol- it is ſhe who directs that game at ſee-ſaw, which I terrena. Amm. t 
the ground, jowing paſtage, which relates to Monſieur Fouquet: have mentioned ſomewhere (125), with regard to an Marcellin. lib. ' 
c whilſt we g Fung 3 f þ 125), 6 & , 1 
4% want ende Fonfneras +. Lucullianis ſumptibus naturam pYefor anſwer of AÆſop, which is much like enophon's 2 2 : 
c neceſlaries of domuit, S contumaciam fitus repugnantem in delicias maxim; but let us not forget to obſerve, that he 85 5 ng 1 
4 life.” ſuas manſueſeere coegit null leſs, nift ſe & arca Regia ſuppoſes alſo, ſhe diſpenſes that alternate ſucceſſion of a powerful 
. (122). i.e. © Fouquet being immenſely rich, forced with the utmoſt equity (126). Valeſius obſerves, 1. " Deity , - . or 
in Calig. cap. 37. nature herſelf at an expence, which Lucullus could That ſhe is called Nemeſis, becauſe ſhe gives every . an effeCtual 


mim , , Aw a aA _ asyd am lh _a£&n Ss DQ©£ 
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PER 


here an aphoriſm of Politicks | MJ. Cimon's fiſter ventured one day to cenſure Pericles's 


ſame ſin (of impiety), fince he obſerved in the Life 


(130) Plut. in of Paulus Emilius (130), Of yay d, , d 


Paul fEmilio, ini@$%oru, WA Ar. de.. . &c (131) ; that is to 
b. 273, F. ſay, according to Amyot's tranſlation. © ZEmilius 


Vale. Was publickly commended, bleſſed and honoured 
6300 ee « by all the world, and neither hated nor envied by 
N 59. « any honeſt man; unleſs there be ſome Deity, 
«« whoſe proper office it be to thwart and leſſen al- 
« ways that happineſs, which ſeems too great and 
exorbitant, and ſo to mingle the affairs of human 
« life, with a ſenſe of good and evil, that no man 
be entirely free from misfortunes ; but (as Homer 
© obſerves) they muſt be thought happy, to whom 
fortune gave an equal ſhare of good and evil. 
„Which I obſerve, &c.” You will meet with the 
(123) After the reſt of this paſſage hereunder (132). 
quotation (135. Let us make ſome obſervations on that apology of 
Herodotus, which Valeſius affords us. I obſerve in 
the iſt place, that all the heathen Authors, who aſ- 
cribe the functions of Nemeſis to the Deity, are not to 
blame : they who do it according to the notions we 
have ſeen in the paſſage from Ammianus Marcellinus, 
or according to that equality and equity mentioned 
by Dio Chryſoſtomus, aſcribe nothing to God, that 
is unworthy of him, or that wants to be freed from 
any moral imperfection. But there have been, I 
know not how many Poets, and Orators, and other 
perſons, who underſtood by Nemefts, a peeviſh nature, 
whoſe greateſt delight was to ruin men's fortunes, 
and to ſpoil, by ſome croſs accidents, thoſe events 
which could give illuſtrious perſons the greateſt | — 
ſure. In that ſenſe, it were as impious to uſe the 
word Nemeſit, with regard to God, as to uſe the 
word $856- envy ſo that Valeſius could not pre- 
Rend to excuſe the latter by the former. I obſerve in 
the 2d place, that the chapter of Ariſtotle's Ethicks, 
to which he refers us, is nothing to his purpoſe. It 
is true, we find there, that there are three ſorts of 
Envy's, two in the extremities, and one in the mid- 
dle. That which is in the middle, is called jurors 
Nemeſi: ; it conſiſts in being ſorry that a man ſhould 
be happy, who does not deſerve it. The extremity 
by exceſs is called , and conſiſts in being ſorry 
there ſhould be happy men ; the extremity by defe# 
is called ir:zaueaxis, and conſiſts in rejoicing at o- 
(133) See Ariſto- ther people's misfortunes (133). This doctrine is not 
tle's Ethicks, b. well grounded, and has been effectually refuted by 
2 chap. 2. p. m. the Commentator Euſtathius. He ſhews that a man, 
19. and Andro- ho rejoices at another's misfortune, is alſo ſorry for 


I” _— another's happineſs ; and conſequently, that the paſ- 


ſion called $9:G-, and the paſſion called in7;,gaperaxic, 


belong both to the ſame perſon, and not the former 

to one, and the latter to another. They are not 

therefore two extremities, between which the paſſion 

called vie; can be placed. But waving that con- 

troverſy, I ſhall only obſerve, that the popular ſtyle, 

which was uſed in matters relating to religion, did 

not admit of thoſe nice diſtinctions, which Ariſto- 

tle made uſe of in treating of Ethicks, and which 

molt part of the time are nothing but logical abſtracti- 

ons. We ought not therefore to imagine, that the 

difference which that Philoſopher obſerved between 

riwerss Indignation, and @%r0- Envy, was the rule 

according to which the Goddeſs Nemeſis was thought 

to act by thoſe who dreaded her, and ſpoke of her 

1200 wired conduct. Let us obſerve in the 3d place, RO 

ef thing could be more againſt the Apologift's u, 

— 5 — Fre uſe he — to make Pe Ariſtotle's E. 

daß lac ic aH u- thicks : for according to that Philoſopher, the word 

ow ent 800. ſignißes in general, the ſorrow occaſioned by 

e 7%” another's proſperity ; whether the happy perſon de- 
i Tags Ay- . . . . 

pre, He who ſerve his happineſs or not. He who is ſubje& to 

is ſubject to in- that paſſion is called S, envious (134). He is 

ion, grieves worſe than him who is ſtyled mproyrizes, that is to 

2 ſay, who feels within his breaſt, what is called 

Who do not de. Wears, the vexation occaſioned by the happineſs of 

ſerve it: but the the unworthy. Now it is certain, Herodotus gave 

envious man, go- God the epithet of 0s, and conſequently he is 

ing farther, more to blame, according to Ariſtotle's doctrine, than 

mn Bus. if he had made uſe only of the word viper; or vges- 

Whoever they be, Exrin0g. To quote the 2d book of Ariſtotle's Ethicks, 

Ariſtoteles, abs is therefore affording proofs to Herodotus's accuſers, 

*. and not to his Apologifts. Where then were Vale- 

0 | 2 


conduct, 


ſius's thoughts? What was become of his wonted ac- 
curacy, ſince his deſign being to prove, that both 
@066- and rquers;, envy and indignation, are equally 
bad among men, he confirmed his opinion by that 
Philoſopher's doctrine? I maintain in the 4th place, 
that he was very much in the wrong to aſlert, that 
when envy, or ſuch other imperſections are aſcribed 
to God, they loſe their vicious quality, and muſt be 
favourably underſtood. This onght not to be ex- 
tended to moral imperfections, or to that kind of 
defects which we judge to be inconſiſtent with the 
character of an honeſt man; ſuch are fraud, cruelty, 


perfidiouſneſs, and that kind of baſe envy, Which 


cannot bear the 13 of others, and makes a 
man perſecute all thoſe who excell. All the blaſ- 
phemies of the Poets, and all the impious doctrines 
on which the heathen religion was grounded, and 
which the fathers of the church have fo effectually 
refuted, might be excuſed, if Valeſius's maxim were 
admitted: let us explode it therefore, and rot ſpend 
our time in explaining Herodotus's expreffions in a 
figurative ſenſe. Let us rather afert, that he took 
the word envy in an odious ſenſe. We onghkt to 
judge of this, as we do of the murmurs which the 
Heathens uttered againſt Heaven in their misfortunes, 
The evil they ſpoke of Fortune, the cruelty with 
which they charged the Gods, were not underſtood 
in a metaphorical ſenſe, but ina literal ſenſe. "I'hey 
intended to abuſe the Gods in words, juſt as they 
deſigned to abuſe them by their actions, when they 
ſtoned the temples ; did the Romans purify the notion 
of cruelty, did they ſtrip it of ſomething vitious, 
when they murmured againſt Fortune at the time of 
Paulus Emilius's triumph? Let us quote Plutarch's 
words, which follow immediately after thoſe we 
have tranſcribed above (135). They relate properly 
to the Goddeſs Nemeſis, or to that pretended di- 
vine property, which Herodotus called Envy.“ This 
« I obſerve, becauſe /Emilius had four ſons, two 
« of whom were adopted into other families 
„ the other two which he had by a ſecond wife, 
« and were yet but young, he bronght up in his own 
* houſe. One of theſe died at fourteen years of age, 
e five days before his father's triumph: the other at 
„ twelve, three days after: ſo that there was no 
Roman without a deep ſenſe of his ſuffering, and 
* every one dreaded the cruelty of Fortune, that did 
* not ſcruple to bring ſo much ſorrow into a houſe 
« repleniſhed with happineſs, rejoicing, and ſacri- 
fices, and to intermingle tears and complaints 
with ſongs of victory and triumph.” It is ſo true 
that the word Envy was taken in the moſt odious 
literal ſenſe, that there were ſome judicious men, 
who in order to oppoſe that impiety, ventured to 
aſſert plainly and expreſsly, that the Gods are not 
ſubje& to that paſhon. We have mentioned above 
(130) the obſervation of a celebrated Platoniſt, 
and we meet in Stobzus with four lines of Phocyli- 


des, in which it is declared that there is no Envy 
among the Gods, zo Sali, Kc. 5. I obſerve 
in the laſt place, that Plutarch cannot be guilty of 


the ſame fault with Herodotus, ſince he ſpeaks only 
doubtfully ; he makes uſe of an /, and confines his 
obſervation to one certain God, whoſe particular 
commiſſion or office would be, to diſturb man's hap- 
pineſs. Whereas Herodotus aſſerts, that all the Gods 
are jealous and turbulent. Let us infer from all this, 
that Valeſius's attempt to vindicate Herodotus, and to 
refute Plutarch's cenſure, did not prove very ſucceſsful. 

He explains (137) a paſſage in Herodotus other- 
wiſe than I do. I give my Reader notice of it here, 
and I confeſs that his tranſlation is more literal than 
that of Laurence Valla, which I have followed (138). 
I ſcrupled a little to follow it; but conſidering on 
the one hand that Henry Stephens did not cenſure it, 
and on the other, that it made Herodotus argue more 
ingeniouſly, and more plainly, I preferred it before 
that which the learned Henry Valeſius followed. But 
I was perhaps in the wrong. 

{M} Valerius Maximus's miſtake ai afford us an 
opportunity to ſet down here an Aphoriſm of Politicks.] 
He obſerves, that Ariſtophanes, in one of his plays, 
brings Pericles in, coming from Hell, and decl. r Fu 

4 


(735) Aſter the 
Quotation (1 32). 


(130) Quotat, 
(110), of the art. 
PAULICILANS. 


(137) Above, 
Quotation (128). 


(138) In the art, 
of ARTABA- 
NUS, ſon of 
Hy ſt. ſp's, quo- 
tation (79 
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conduct, and was well paid for it. The anfwer he made her ſhews that he had a great 
preſence of mind [N]. I have given the reader hopes that he would meet here with the 


that it is not proper to nurſe up a lion ; but if he 
be nurſed up, and ſuffered to grow, he mult be obey- 
ed. Ariſlophanis quoque altioris eft prudentiæ praceptum, 
qui in comædia introduxit remiſſum ab inferis Athenien- 
ſem Periclem, vaticinantem, non oportere in urbe nutriri 
leonem ; fin autem fit alitus, obſequi ei convenire, Me- 
net enim, ut precipue nobilitatis & concitati ingenii 
judenes refrenentur. Nimio wero fawore ac profuſa in- 
dulgentia paſti, qud minus potentiam obtineant, ne impe- 
diantur : quod ſtultum fit, & inutile, eas obtrectare wi- 
*r39) Valer. ei, quas ipſe foveris (139). It is Mſchylus, and not 
Maxim. lib. 7. Pericles, who ſays this in Ariſtophanes. Here follow 
enp_2- nut. 7: that” FOer's limes. 
in Externis. 
Os xp, Mt cue fy TAK reichen, 
Ma xe la d Aforra por '» 7028 rp 
H darfaqñ T6, red Tgd row br 


Catulum ne alas leonis in republica, 
Ac maxime ipſum leonem ne alas ibi. 

(149) Ariſtopha= Quod ff quis alitus ; obſequendum moribas (140). 

nes, in Rants, f 

Act. 5. Sc. 4. This is Eraſmus's tranſlation : he obſerves, that Va- 

* lerius Maximus quotes this paſſage (141), but he does 

(147) kram. not cenſure him for miſtaking Pericles for Aichylus 

dag. 77. Chil. (142). He underſtood that ſentence better than Va- 

2. Centur. 3. p. lerius Maximus did. The latter _ thus: fince 

m. 451. you raiſed a man, you ought to conſider his power as 

a your own work : you would therefore be mad, if 

( 142) Leopardus, 5 

Emendat. lib. 8. you endeavoured to deſtroy it; nay, you could not 

cap 12. and do it if you would. This is a wretched reaſoning. 

Pighius, Cen. Nor was it ever the Poet's meaning. He meant, no 

2 Sunc >= doubt, that in order to avoid the misfortunes which 

cum Val. Maxi- *? ; 

mi, cenſure Va- ariſe from the oppoſition that is made to a power, 

lerius Maximus which was ſuffered to become too great, it is better 

for thatblunder. to give way to it, than to endeavour to refrain it. 

(143) Eraf. Admonet enigma, theſe are Eraſmus's words (143), 

Adag. 77. Chil, non efſe fovendam potentiam que leges poſſet opprimere : 

2. Centur, 3.p. guad fi forte talis quiſpiam extiterit, non efſe e rep. de- 

m. 451. certare cum illo, quem nequeas niſi mag no reip. malo de- 
wincere. Tyrannus aut ferendus eſt, aut non recipiendus. 
Men commit a great fault in a Commonwealth, when 
they ſuffer a factious and enterprizing ſubject to get 
too great an authority: but it is a greater fault ſtill 
to oppoſe that man, after he was ſuffered to make 
himſelf Maſter. There are a thouſand grievances, 
which one ought to prevent , but when once they 
have got ground, it is often a leſſer evil to ſuffer 
them, than to attempt to redreſs them. They who 
undertake it, do almoſt always like Sylla, they uſe a 

044) 22 ,_ remedy worſe than the diſtemper (144). An Hiſto- 

3 rian obſerved very judiciouſly, that it were better to 

remediii quam pe- let the diſtempered and wounded Commonwealth 

ricula erant, ja- alone, than to diſturb her by giving her remedies 

: 8 * and attempting to dreſs her wounds. Expediebat quaſi 

—_— 3 egre fſaucieqne Reipublice requieſcere quomodocunque, 
ne dulnera curatione ipſa reſcinderentur (145). I might 

I Florus uote an hundred things concerning the inconvenien- 

(145) — a nings : f 

lib. 3. cap 23. ces of certain remedies, with which ſome perſons would 

See Balzac's Lee cure publick evils : but this would look too much like 

3 a compilation of common-place topicks. 

ER IVI Pericles's Auſeuer to Cimon's ſiſter, eau that 
he had a great preſence of mind.] There was a great 
oppoſition between Pericles and Cimon, they being 

at the head of two different parties. The former got 

(749), lat. in 6. the better of the latter, and had him baniſhed (146). 

his was not the only advantage he gained: he con- 
tributed alſo to have Cimon recalled : this proof of 
his great credit, by which he did and fundid things 
again, raiſed only the jealouſy of Cimon's family the 
higher: Pericles's victories added new ſtrength to 
that paſſion. So that Elpinice, Cimon's ſiſter, bein 
diſpleaſed with the encomiums, which were beſtow 
on Pericles's victories, had fo little power over her an- 

a Amyot, in ger, that the could not forbear finding fault with his 

tus trantlation of conqueſts ; but he paid her off ſmartly, by repeating 

the Life of Feri a line to her, the ſenſe of which was, do not paint, 
£86; þ $01, $03; you are too old for it. But let us tranſcribe Plutarch's 

of Vaſcoſan's . , . 

edit, in vo. words according to Amyot's tranſlation (147). “ Pe- 
ricles therefore having conquered the city of Sa- 
„ mos, returned to Athens, where he took care to 
have the remains of thoſe, who died in that war 
2 


Hiſto- 


% honourably buried, and he himſelf made a fuhera! 
« oration, as it is the cuſtom, in their commendation, 
« for which he was highly efteemed and admired 
« As he came down from the place, from which he 
« delivered his ſpeech, the other Ladies of the city 
« came and kifſed his hands, and put garlands and 
&« crowns on his head, as was uſually | to thott 
« who carried the prize at the publick games. But 
« Elpinice coming up to him, Theſe are indeed great 
e deeds you have done, ſaid ſhe, which deſerve crown 
« and garlands, to have boft us brave and worthy mer, 
« mt in a war again the Medes, or the Phanicia:'s, 
« ard Barbarions, as my brother Cimon dees, but by 
* deſtroying a city of our own country and nation, and in 
* alliance with us, To theſe words Pericles replied 
„ gently with a ſmile this line from Archilochus. 


* Old as you are, you ſhould no longer paint (148) 


Could he ſay any thing more proper to mortify that 


Lady ? There is another anſwer reported of Pericles, 


which is not ſo much to his honour. He was one of +5 


Cimon's accuſers in a capital affair. Elpinice came 
moſt humbly to make application to him, defiring 


him not to prejudice her brother. You are too old, an- 


(145) Tad ra 25% 
ATivixee 529 g- 
one, IIIA Y 
Aden dre 
A, M1721 13 
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vT1yy TY, Ol 
ar Keen, Yeaue 
e mus, Sic 
ata Elpinice, 


{wered he, 70 ſucceed in a ſuit of this hind. "Exbuyon; d ſubrifit Pericler, 


Tpog aurey 7355 EATwings 9 Feopirng, wita ras rw, 2 
"EATwizy, pads, *, 36 Tex ypale r ra Fa our. 
E lpinice coming to make humble application to him (in her 
brother's behalf) you are too old, ſaid he, with a ſmile, 
to undertake ſuch an affair as this is (149). Does not this 
ſignify, if your youth could make me think, that by 
granting me the uſe of your body, you would re- 
quite the favour I might do your brother, I would 
ſerve him: but you are not of an age to make me wiſh 
for that proof of your gratitude ; therefore you have 
nothing to expect from me? One may anſwer two 
things in Pericles's behalf: the firſt, that he did not 
. ſeriouſly : the other, that he meant only the 
contempt, which other perſons, whom Elpinice might 
endeavour to prevail upon, would have for her old 
age. A young and beautiful Lady who ſolicits a bu- 
ſineſs, will get a thouſand things, which the prayers 
of an old woman can never procure. Plutarch ob- 
ſerves, that notwithſtanding that anſwer, Pericles 
was very remiſs in proſecuting the charge againit Ci- 
mon, and did it only for form's ſake. Others ſay 
that he liked Elpinice very well, and enjoyed her as 
a reward for the ſervices he did her brother. The 
words, I ſhall quote, acquaint us, that that woman 
was not very {crupulous, for ſhe lay with her own 
brother. Kai Ki- 0 EAzwixn 155 ad T of 0610 jawvG 
oorT©-, ug voleper id Kannics % Ovyac wa ® , 
pig boy take The xabods airy 6 Ae mh 79 EAxulxn wi- 
xi Cimon lying with his fiſter Elpinice, which was 
againſt the laws, (he married her afterwards ta 
Callias) and being condemned to baniſhment, Pericles 
procured his return, for which favour Elpinice fred 
him to enjoy her (150). Not to mention her proſtitut- 
ing herſelf to a painter (151). Obſerve, 1. That 
Athenzus ſuppoſes, on Antilthenes's authority, that 
Elpinice prevailed with Pericles to conſent to her bro- 
ther's return, by granting him the laſt favour (15 2). 
2. That according to Plutarch, ſhe received from Pe- 
ricles the unkind anſwer about her old age, when ſhe 
was making application to him to favour Cimon in a 
criminal cauſe, before the time mentioned by Athe- 
nzus (153). It is proper to take notice of this; for 
if Plutarch had mentioned an application made to 
Pericles after Cimon's return, we might have reaſons 
to think, that Pericles was favourable to him, only 
with a deſign to requite his ſiſter's kindneſs. This is 
the opinion, to which the anſwer recorded by Plu- 
tarch would lead us. Elpinice remembring that her 
courteſy to Pericles determined him to conſent that 
Cimon be called back from his baniſhment, would 


& ſubmiſſe hoc ei 
reſpondit Archj. 
lochi, Quando 
anus es, ungi mi- 
nus tibi convenit 
Plut. in Pericle, 
p · 167. 


(149) Idem, ibid. 
p. 157, F. 


(150) Atben. lid. 
13. p. 189, F. 


(151) To Polyn- 
got us. See Pluts 
in Cimone, b. 


430, 


(152) Athen, 
lib, 13. p- 589, 
. 


(153) Plut. i 
Pericle. p. 157, 
E. See allo the 
fame in Vita Ci- 
monis, p. 437, 
Where he quotes 
Stefimbrotus, # 
contemporary 


Hiſtor:an- 


again have made ——_— to him, to deſire him 


not to declare againſt her brother who was proſecuted 
in a criminal cauſe : But Pericles would have an- 
ſwered her to this purpoſe. Do not expect any thing 
from your . to me; you are not now the ſame 
You was, when the laſt favour you granted me, deter- 

2 mined 


(159 
Per! 
C. 


(16 


% 


PER 
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Hiſtory of the famous'A'spasra [O], and I ſhall keep my promiſe. See the remark [O]. 


mined me to du a kindneſs to your brother ; you are now too 
old to te my favours with yours. But, as I have al- 
ready obſerved, Plutarch ſuppoſes that this anſwer 
was made before Cimon's baniſhment. However it 
4; bree be, Athenzus tells us, that our Pericles was very 
dnp mpis dapodi- much inclined to love (154). 
[O] I have given the Reader hopes, that he would 
gig meet here with the hiſtory of . . . As ASIA. ] This wo- 
11 Vinerem mul» TAN as of Miletus ; ſhe followed the ſteps of 'Tharge- 
tum propenſus. lia, Who byher wit and beauty won the friendſhip of the 
Athen. lib. 13- chief men of Greece, who were in Ionia, and perſuaded 
v $89, F. them to ſupport the King of Perſia's intereſt (155). 
Aſpaſia was ſo learned, that Socrates himſelf uſed to 
viſit her, and take his friends to her houſe (156). 
Let us ſpeak more plainly, and obſerve that it was 
(136) lem, ib. ſne who taught him Rhetorick and Politicks. Ar- 
p raci H Tor i ooÞy Ts Targa rus NIE rare rd gn lepi- 
(157) Athen . lib. xwy Adyor, Afpaſia, a wiſe woman, who taught So- 
<p. 210. See al- crates Rhetorick (157). are © 76 Moth Tow 
—_— 2 an Ecnpa Ty we dry Onri pay rd mourns, Plato 
923 1 aAſſerts in his Menexenus, that Socrates ſiudicd Politicks 
under her (158). What is more wonderful ſtill is, 
(158) Harpocra- that they who uſed to viſit her, took their wives along 
en with them to her houſe, to hear her diſcourſes and 
* lectures, though ſhe kept ſeveral courtezans at home. 
| Ta; yuv expono , as Of gurus wyor we eirhs, 
air & xoruiy pete won d, Ad c, WAR 
maidioxe; irapsou; Tieray. (They who uſed her com- 
pany ) would carry their wives along with them to her, 
to hear her difeourſe, though her employment vas not very 
| decent and creditable, fince ſhe educated young girls at 
(1:9) Plut. in home to proflitute them (1 $9): She was very well 
Pericle, p. 165, ſkilled in pohticks, and Pericles was ſaid to adhere 
C, to her, becauſe ſhe underſtood the maxims of politicks 
admirably well. But there were alſo other cauſes of 
their intimacy. Love was one of them. Pericles did 
not care for his wife, and gave her up very wilLngly 
to another, after which he married Aſpaſia, and was 
ſſionately in love with her. The Hiſtorian (160) 
whom I borrowed theſe particulars, relates, as a 
moſt remarkable proof of his love, a circumſtance 
which would at this time be looked upon as a 
molt ridiculous proof. Pericles, ſays he, never went 
(161) Idem, ib. to the Senate, and never came back without ſaluting 
* Afpaiia with a kiſs. Ares & 711 Arraria, AuCor, 
torts Ma@mporroy* x Jeb thier, ws Pac, x; woe wn” 
(162) ee aged, in dere nad” niger abri TT vd cara. 
nerdirre geen" Afpafiam uxorem duxit, quam mire dilexit, nam, froe 
a Aoraviac, rediret a foro, ſalutabat ſemper eam eſcubb (161). This 
dic ris fat i. Author did not perhaps take the true ſenſe of what 
_—_— Not he read upon that ſubject. I ſhould rather think, as 
3 ti ay. it is hinted by the Author whom Athenzus (162) 
drarn. quotes, that Pericles uſed to viſit Aſpaſia twice a 
Antiſtbenes So- day, and that he kiſſed her when he came in, and 
eben When he went away. Which refers us to the time 
Adehs, bis ge- When he had not yet married her. It has been re- 
tidie ſalutaturum ported that he turned his wife out of doors, and 
adeam intreire, that lodging with Aſpaſia, a Courtezan of Megara, 
exireque mae alt he gave himſelf over to voluptuouſneſs, and ſpent a 
> _ = conſiderable part of his eſtate with that 13 
retire (163). Npxate df 761 ONtpurior noi Hpernigns 0 Nov 
(163) Idem, lib. 256 i Tw rie ons, g Na is vis eisig rn. 
10. f. 533. eforatixas, 9 TOv (ui' ide Bior pe, Une TE rt, A- 
(164) She was a Toe Th; ix Maya por d reife, g 70 Tov juipO©» TH; N 
Miletan accord- is rug ru u' wee. Periclem Ohmpium Heraclides 
* 1 e won Ponticus ſcribit, libro de voluptate, exatta domo uxore 
3 8 volrptati ſe btradidiſſe, cum Afpafia ſcorto Megarico 
« woman of Me- (164) habitafſe, & magnam rei familiaris partem in 
gara, becauſe the cm dilapianſſe. After Pericles's death ſhe kept com- 
had kept a baw- pany with a man of mean extraction, and raiſed him 
8 e "os, tho higheſt poſts in the Commonwealth (165) 
. Ahe Which ſhews that her artful wit, and powerful elo- 
quence, found nothing impoſſible. She mult indeed 
(165) Plat. in have been well ſkilled in rhetorick, ſince ſeveral A- 
* p. 265, thenians ſtudied that art under her. She gained ſo 
era * that Cyrus the * 1 gave the 
e 


pocration, Vece 0 
Aewacia, and name of Aſpaſia to a miſtreſs whom loved and 


(155) Plut. in 
Pericl, P+ 165+ 


{160) Idem, ib. 


Valeſius's notes. eſteemed mott particularly (166). Our Aſpaſia was 


the cauſe why the Republick of Athens attacked the 


(160) Sos the Samians. They waged war with the Mileſians, on 
may 7 os account of the city, of Priene, to which both parties 


claimed a right. The Samians gained the victory. 
So that Aſpaſia, to ferve her countrymen, dehred 


YoL, VIII. 


I ſhall 


Pericles to perſuade the Athenians to declare againſt 
thoſe of Samos (167). It is alſo aſſerted, - that ſhe (167 ut. 1 
was the cauſe of the war of Megara, which proved the % pp 1655, 
beginning of the Pel oponneſian war: and that ſhe * 
was influenced by a very ſhameful motive. Some 
young Athenians having drank too freely, went to 
egara, and carried away a famous proſtitute. The 
Megarians uſed repriſals, and took two Ladies of plea- 
ſure belonging to Aſpaſia. This was the cauſe of 
her anger; this, they ſay, made her employ all her 
credit, to have the Megarians attacked, to which Pe- 
ricles was of himſelf well enough inclined. Mryapei; 
« - « Tg iis eig Arr. x, Leite ry rr, xp 
tue Toi rh ,νE,u x) dhe Yee i Tar Ax 
c ixidiei, om dd Bipaibay, wr, Miyeradt terial WATT E- 
6 g Dν Dre A of Muvyzpii; 6dr; mifuoiſywpin, 
b rik n "ArTacia Tigre do. But the Megarians---- 
threw the whole blame on Afpafia and Pericls, quoting 
thoſe celebrated and commonly known lines out of Ariſto- : 
phanes's play, called Acharnes. © Some young men of 
Athens, being fuddled, went to Megara, and ſtole 
* away a celebrated proſtitute, called Simætha. At 
* which the Megarians being exaſperated, came and 
carried off two Ladies of pleaſure belonging to Aſ- (168) Idem 
40 ” p- 
paſia (160). 16 
Plutarch had done well to quote the two lines 
which follow thefe four; for they contain the con- 
cluſion which the Poet draws from that narration, 
and which 1s, that three harlots were the cauſe of the 
war which raged throughout all Greece (169). 


3 * 


(169) Obſerve 
that Plutarch 
2 — ,  . a 4 »,4 does not take 
3 2 * das Tears ben 4 7 this particular to 
Me Tao, tx re Nunc (pv, be true. See the 
Hinc initium belli prorupit rem. [H] at the 
Univerſis Græcis, ob tres meretriculas. break, or & linca. 


Athenzus, who has quoted theſe fix lines from Ari- 

ſtophanes, had obſerved juſt before, that Aſpaſia's 

{chool peopled the whole country with Ladies of plea- 

ſure (170). Kal Aral dt y EaxpaTixn irrropruslo Ty8q ( 170) Athen, lib 
ah uud, d aro TW TwTH; ir U 13. p 570. 
"EFAA&s, d; 9 6 xapitis Aęie r ocha ry; απτνqnEd (vers Ay wy 

Tey Ilehorormoizxey v hννꝭẽb̊ ors Ie d Ter A] 

tbr, g TH; cuynraobiiong on airy; FruTaives vn Muya- 

pew, * vg. TO Xu7% Muy uptwy pH To dh : 
(171). Dalechamp tranſlates this Greek paſlage (171) E 
thus. Apuſia Socratica formoſas mulieres, & cas qui- n 7. 
dem multas, Athenis prabuit. Jam inde ſcortis abunda- (t ' Aowarin 
vit Grecta, ut indicat facetus Ariſtophanes, Pelopoinefia- o b,lu des- 
ci belli cauſſam explicans, nempe ob amorem Aſpaſie, & bine, Enn e 
raptas a Megarenſibus ejus ancillas, Periclem decretum 3, 2 1 
luc tus ſum illud de bellb Megarenfibus indic ends, velat ig- era muy oe * 
nem flabellb, excitaſſe, & accendifſe. 1. e. Aſpaſia, Ti a Dan 
the Socratic, afforded many beautiful women to 7##25 #25 
„the Athenians ; ſo that fince her time Greece a- £72 - e- 
% bounded with Ladies of pleaſure, as the facetious 3s. 

* Ariſtophanes hints, where he mentions the cauſe of Apa vielatæ 
the Peloponneſian war: namely, that for Aſpaſia's e rea 
« ſake, and on account of her maids carried off by ——— 
the Megarians, Pericles made that ſad decree, by ſcriptore Hermip- 
which it was reſolved to declare war againit thoſe ps : objecit præ- 
„of Megara, as though he had been ſtirring and ca cam /iberas 
« blowing the fire.” Let us not forget to mention 4 9uibus 
the two crimes, with which the Comedian Hermip- „pere. P.ut. p. 
pus charged Aſpaſia; they were not bare ſlanders of 169, D. 

the ſtage or of the comic writers: for Hermippus ſet ad 

up for her proſecutor before the Judges, according to . 
all the forms of the law : he charged her with impi- za, 
ety, and with inticing women to her houſe for Pe- Tic g viz wn 
ricles's pleaſure (172). I do not know whether or 14746 # 35; 
not it was pretended ſhe play'd the bawd after Pericles EONS . 
had married her: in which caſe her ſecond crime aj}2c dig 
would be as extraordinary as the firſt : for it is almoſt peeve eie Tln, 
as uncommon to ſee a woman who is a bawd to her © V5*Y%x 
own huſband, as it is to ſee one, who has no religion. 3 12 
Whillt the cauſe was depending, Pericles employed ſo Diapitbet, ram 
many prayers and tears with the Judges, that he got 24 ut deferrencu- 
Aſpaſia cleared. He had no hopes to meet with the © 2 + des 


; | negarent, aut gui 
ſame ſucceſs with regard to Anaxagoras, who was 7,7 


alſo then charged with impicty, becauſe he accounted *2:4vreis ererent, | 


for the meteors by natural cauſes (173): he obliged 4 /uſpicione per- 
him to retire from Athens, to eſcape the danger he igen Anaxa- 


was in. "AoTeoinv jr &r thnrhoaro Tok Taw aac £9 cauſa Pert- 
ons cm. Idem, ib. 


4 1 


illudebat Pericles, . 
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PER 


{ ſhall alſo make a collection of ſome errors relating to that woman [P]; nor ſhall 


ry Axm, 6 Ale xivng @noiv, 4 ne un PILE I xpver, 2 
Andes rd Iinagor, Arataydpur dn, Gent Hint x; 
pd ix Th; means, Pericles got Aſpaſia off by his 


eprayers, for be ſhed a great many tears for her, whilſt 


(174) Idem, ib, 


(175) Atheneus, 
lib. 13. p. 589, 
ex Ant iſtbene So- 


eratico, . 


the cauſe was pleading, as A ſchines writes, and there- 
by he prevailed upon the Fudges to acquit her. But fear- 
ing for Anaxagoras, he ſent him out of the city (174). 
Athenæus quotes another Author, who relates the 
ſame icular, and who obſerves alſo, that Pericles 
ſhed fewer tears when his own life was in danger, 
than he did when Aſpaſia was in danger of her lite. 
Kea} Qwygong molt avrng f d,, NI bit 
abrng, FAtioa idixpuriv, & ors vip Tg Bis vn Nelas 
dau “ E, cum impietatis accuſata fuiſſet, oratio- 
nem pro illa habuiſſe, eſfuſids lacrymantem, quam cum vi- 
te ac fortunarum periculum adiifſet (175). Monſieur 
le Fevre, in his lives of the Greek Poets, page 81, 
wraps up the charge brought in againſt Aſpaſia, un- 
der ſuch expreſſions, as every one cannot underſtand. 
Apaſia, ſays he, . . . deſerves that honour very well, 
ſince ſhe was the miſtreſs of a man, who was maſter of oil 
Attica, and of all the iſies in the Agaan ſea : fince ſhe 
was the Juno of the Olympian Pericles : ſince ſhe wrote 
poems and orations: and fince, laſtly, ſhe unde: flood rhe- 
torick as well as Prodicus and Gorgias the great Cym- 
baliſt of Greece. But ſhe knew fomething elſe beſides, 
2vhich I would never mention to you, were 1 not deter- 
mined to give you ſome account of HERMIPPUS, the comic 
Poet, who lived at the ſame time with her. This Her- 
mippu . « «+» wrote ſome verſes againſt Pericles, and 
charged even Ajpaſia with following a certain trade, 
aubich Pericles did not diſlike. What trade ? This p- 
ales me. Let us ſee however, whether abe cannot ex- 
plain that obſcene ſubject with chaſte expreſſions. Let us 
obſerve, Sir, that ſhe did for Pericles, what Livia did 


for Auguſtus, «when he was out of tafte, and the nights 


ſeemed too long to him. What Mlonſieur le Fevre ob- 
ſerves of Livia, is to be met with in Suetonius's Life 
of Auguſtus, chapter 71. Circa libidines hafit, poſtca 
guogue ut ferunt, ad wirgines promptior, que fibi undique 
ETIAM AB UXORE Cconguirerentur. i. e. At frſt 
« he did not ſeem to be much inclined to luſt ; but 
« afterwards, as it is reported, he was more diſpo- 
<« ſed to abuſe virgins, whom his own wife procured 
« him from every place.” Amyot has given us, 
with great frankneſs, the full ſenſe of Plutarch's 
words: I ſhall tranſcribe the whole paſſage, that the 
Reader may know the whole crime with which Al- 


paſia was charged: you will ſee that ſhe debauched, 


(176) Amyot, 

in his tranſlation 
of the Life of Pe- 
ricles, p. m. 608. 


(177) Cicero, 
de Inuent ione, lib. 
1. folio NI. 30, 


ent. 


ib. CO cap. 11. 
p. m. 243. 


(179) Vothus, 
Inſiitut. Orator. 
lib. 3. cap. 5. p · 
m- 406. 


(130) Ruintili- 


ani lapſus in duas 


bus Aſpaſiis. Id. 


ibid. in Indice re- two Aſpaſia's (180). 


rum & verbo- 
74a. 


not ſlaves, or ſtrangers, but the noble Ladies of Athens. 
About that time Aſpaſia was alſo charged with diſbeliev- 
ing the Gods ; her accuſer was Hermippus, @ writer of 
comedies, who charged her alſo with being a bawd to 
Pericles, and receiving into her houſe citizen's wives, 
Thom Pericles enjoyed. Diopithes propoſed at the ſame 
time a decree, that information ſhould be made againſt 
thoſe unbelievers, who gave no credit to things divine, 
and taught a new dbelriue concerning meteors and other 
afpearauces in the ſky ; thus ſtriking at Pericles through 
Anaxagoras's fide (176). See the remark [C]. 

[DP] Some errors relating to Aſpaſia.] Quintilian is 
miſtaken, where he mentions the queſtions, which 
were put to Xenophon's wife. She was aſked ; 1 
your neighbour's geld avere better than yours, which 
avould you like beſt, your own or hers ? She anſwered, 
hers. If her clothes and jewels were richer than yours, 
«would you not like hers better than your own ? She re- 
plied, yes. But if her huſband ere better than yours, 
avould you like him better than your own This queſti- 
on made her quite aſhamed, and ſhe returned no an- 
ſwer. Cicero relates this (177); and obſerves expreſs- 
ly, that Aſpaſia put thoſe queſtions to Xenophon's wife. 
But Quintilian aſſerts that they were put to Aſpaſia, 
Xenophon's wife. Ut apud A ſchinem Secraticum male re- 
ſpondit Aſpaſia Xenophontis uxor : quod Cicero his verbis 
transfert (178). i. e.“ As in Æſchines the Socratic's 
„ work, Alſpaſia, Xenophon's wife, anſwers 0 3 
« which Cicero tranſlates thus.” Voſſius criticiſed 
that blunder, and was miſtaken in his turn (179) ; for 
he imagined that Quintilian ſuppoſed there had been 
His blunder does not conſiſt 


herein, but in his thinking that the Aſpaſia men- 
tioned in Cicero's book, was Xenophon's wife. Mon- 


I forget 


ſieur Colomies has criticiſed that miſtake of Quin- 
tilian (181), and obſerved that Bruſonius followed it 
(182). 1 cannot think that this blunder is owing to 
any thing, but to the Tranſcriber, I believe that 
Quintilian wrote apud A ſchinem Socraticum male ref: 
pordit Aſpaſia Xenophontis nor. i. e. In Aſchines 
the Socratic's work, Nenophon's wife made a 
wrong anſwer to Aſpaſia.“ Some almoſt half- 
learned Tranſcriber ſhall have taken it into his head, 
that we muſt read Aſpaſia, and imagined, that 
Quintilian gave us the proper name of Xenophon's 
wife. Obſerve, that when Aſpaſia, by her captious 
queſtion, had reduced the woman ſo far, that ſhe did 
not dare to anſwer, ſhe applied herſelf to the huſ- 
band, put the ſame queſtions to him, and made him 
bluſh at the third, reducing him alſo to have no- 
thing to reply, after which ſhe gave them both a 
very judicous leſſon (183). The learned Leopardus 
did not know that Quintilian's book, ſuch as it is at 
preſent, occaſioned Bruſonius's blunder ; he cenſures 
only that modern writer. Jdem Braſonius, ſays he 
(184), codem capite : Aſpaſia, inquit, Xenophontis uxor 
quum ęſet (ut muliebre ingenium eſt) rerum alienarum 
afpetens atque invida, interrogata, fi wicina tua, &c. 
i. e. The ſame Bruſonius in the ſame chapter, 
ſays, that Aſpaſia, Xenophon's wife, being cove- 
tous of other people's goods, and envious (as it is 
the character of the women) was aſked, if your 
* neighbour's wife, &c.” Here is a fault, which 
Leopardus did not cenſure. Bruſonius, upon no o- 
ther authority but his own, ſuppoſes that Aſpaſia, 
Xenophon's wife, was covetous and envious. Where 
did he meet with that particular ? Is it lawful to in- 
vent ſuch things ? And to what purpoſe is his Parenthe- 
ſis ? Let me obſerve, that I communicated my correc- 
tion of Quintilian's paſſage toa learned Humaniſt, who 
approved it, and ſhewed me a few days after in his edi- 
tion of Quintilian Yariorum, that Turnebius had al - 
ready corrected the paſſage after the ſame manner. 

Suidas aſſerts erroneouſly that Pericles had two 
ſons by Aſpaſia, Xanthippus and Pericles : he had 
them by his other wife. 

Lloyd robbed our Aſpaſia of a paſſage in Xeno- 
phon, which might have made — very proud: 
Lloyd, I ſay, who tells us that another Aſpaſia, wife 
to Cleobulus, is meant there. He is plainly miſta- 
ken: for in the firſt place, the name of Xenophon's 
Dialogiſt is not Cleobulus, but Critobulus: in the ſe- 
cond place, Socrates, who is the other Dialogiſt, does 
not {peak of Critobulus's wife, but of Aſpaſia the 
Rhetorician, the learned woman : he aſſerts that ſhe 
would give Critobulus better precepts, than he, So- 
Crates, could do. Zusi If rotyw x; Artariar y li- 
lreris cpo iu d c rar Wale ii Ego tibi exempli 
cauſa Aſpaſiam conſtituam, quæ dottius hæc omnia quam 
ego tibi monſtrabit (185). 

A Commentator of Minutius Felix is not accurate 
in the words I ſhall ſet down here. De Pythagora re- 
ferunt Diogenes Laertius, Lib. VIII. & Lucianus in 
Gallo eum dixifſe ſe primum fuiſſe Athalidem Mercurii 
filum, inde Euphorbum Panthi filium, mox Afpaſiam no- 


(181) Falſur of 


Fabius, gut 
eum ſecutus e/2 
4 — in A- 
Popbthegm. Colo- 
meſius, Notis ad 
Quinctil. p. m. 
224+ Opuſculor, 


(182) Here fol- 
low all that At. 
thor's titles, 
Domitius B- up- 
mus, Contor ur, 
Lucanus, He has 
made a collecti- 
on of Apopb- 
thegms, with this 
title, Septem Fa. 
cet tarum Liby;, 


(183) See Cice- 
ro, de Inventions 
lib. 1. folio 30, 
A. 


(184) Leopardus, 


Emendat, lib, 12. 
cap. 13. 


(185) Xenophon, 


in Oeconomico, p 


m. 482. 


bile Periclis ſcortum, deinde Cratem Cynicum (186). ( * Ovzellus, 


i. e. © Diogenes Laertius in his 8th book, and Lu- 
* cian in his Cock, relate, that Pythagoras ſaid he 
« was firſt Æthalides Mercurius's ſon, then Eupher- 
„bus Panthus's ſon, afterwards Aſpaſia Pericles's 
* whore, and then Crates the Cynick.” Here then 
are three ſuccefive removals of Pythagoras; he 
paſſed from Æthalides's body into that of 8 
then into Aſpaſia's, and laſtly, into Crates's. If the 
Commentator were accurate, we ſhould meet with 
this entire liſt both in Diogenes Laertius, and in 
Lucian : but we find but a part of it in one, and the 
reſt in the other. This is a bad way of quoting, 
which I reckon for the firſt miſtake of that Author. 
The ſecond is his giving us Diogenes Laertius's ac- 
count erroneouſly ; 2 that Author tells us Pythagoras 
boaſted he had been ſucceſſively Æthalides, Euphor- 
bus, Hermotunus, Pyrrhus, Pythagoras. 3. He does 
not give us Lucian's account more accurately: for if he 
had tranſcribed it exactly, he would have ſaid that Py- 
thagoras's ſoul was firſt in the body of Euphorbus, 
then in that of Pythagoras, then in Aſpaſia's, then 

in 


nut ium Fe- 


licem, p · 325. 


edit. 1672, in 
8vo. 


PER 
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forget Moreri's blunders [], nor thoſe of his Continuator, nor thoſe of another 


in Crates's ; afterwards in that of a King, Sc. and 
laſtly in that of a Cock. 4. To act reaſonably and 
with judgment he ought not to have quoted upon this 
ſubject an Author, who only banters, and takes a 
Century poſterior to Pythagoras : he ſhould have 
quoted thoſe only, who relate what Pythagoras uſed 
to ſay himſelf, when he mentioned how Ne he had 
been concerned in thoſe tranſmigrations of the Soul. 
Moreri's blunders are not very numerous : I ſhall 
cenſure him with regard to one particular only, 
which is his aſſerting that Apafia was very well 
Killed in Philoſophy, and in Elauence, and chiefly in 
Poetry. I do not pretend to deny that woman's know- 
ledge in Philoſophy, nor her eloquence : it is not in 
that reſpe& I ſet up for a cenſurer of Moreri. I 
obſerve only that he was in the wrong to aſſert, that 
Poetry was the ſcience in which ſhe chiefly excelled. 
This is ſo falſe that there are good reaſons to queſtion 
whether ſhe ever wrote verſes. Athenzus is I think 
the only Author who might be quoted, if one would 
maintain that ſhe underſtood Poetry; but that Wri- 
ter's authority is very weak in this reſpect: for he 
ſays only, that there were ſome lines, which were 
(187) Ex rei 9% aſcribed to Aſpaſia (187), and publiſhed by Herodo- 
lie as 297 tus. To give an exact account of what ſhe excelled 
inen n ke, in, we muſt confine ourſelves to Rhetorick : herein 


— * MT lay her greateſt ſtrength. Pericles did not ſcruple to 


In carminibus ip- deliver the orations, which ſhe compoſed (188). She 
þ attributts, underſtood Politicks better than ſhe did Philoſophy, 
1 and ſince Pericles conſulted her about the art of Go- 


Athen. lib. 5. p. vernment, we ought not to wonder that ſome other 
219, Gyraldus great Politicians ſhould make a great account of a 
de Peetis Gracis, woman's advice. I have obſerved above that ſhe 
b. 170. edit. that tau ht Socrates that ſcience. 

4 — 2] Moreri's blunders.) I. I queſtion very much, 
tions ſome poems Whether the maſters who taught Pericles Philoſophy, 
of Aſpaſia in o- were jealous of the univerſal knowledge he acquired in that 
ther paſſages, ſcience. None of the three Authors, whom Moreri 
which he, Gy- quotes (189), mention any thing of this. I have 


—_ TR” not met with that particular in any antient Author ; 
Job- 


not time now to yet I dare not aſſert that Moreri invented it. 

examine w ſerve only that his conſtant practice of quoting no- 
this de true or thing but in a very general manner prevents me from 
_ calling many particulars downright falſities, and de- 
(188) Plato, in termines me to 1 * only a doubt. II. Since Plu- 
Menexeno, p. m. tarch aſſerts only that Pericles gained a victory over 
517. the Sicyonians at Nemea (190), why does Moreri ſay 
(139) Plutarch, near the great River * Nemea ? III. However it be, 
in bin Life, Dio- that river is not conſiderable enough to be called a great 
dorus Siculus, lib» NRiwuer (un Fleuve). The following errors are in the 


12. Thucydides, , a 
* , 2 & . 1 IV. Pericles did not fortify the Iihmus 


of Corinth with a flrong wall. The Author of the 

(ige) E 44 Supplement has taken two things for one and the 
Ne, apud fame, though they differ widely. Pericles cauſed to 
Nemeam. Plut. be built at Athens what was called the long wall (191). 
in Pericle, p. But to fortify the Iſthmus of Corinth was the buſineſs 
* of the Peloponneſians rather than of the Athenians. 
* Le Fleuve, V. Plutarch and Herodotus are not quoted to any 
ood purpoſe. The latter does not mention either 

(191) — ericles's apophthegms or his actions; and the other 
— = 1 relates but à part of the particulars, which are re- 


ibid. p. 160, init. hearſed in the Supplement. The * ſaying, ami- 
k cus uſque ad aras, friends as far as conſcience permits, 

| 099.8 a not * to be - with in the lite of Pericles, it 
Pudere, p. m. had been proper to quote the book where Plutarch 
531. See alſo mentions it (192). The article of Pericles's fon is 
Aulus Gellius, a very indifferent one. One cannot read it without 
I. cape 3. imagining, that that man was the Commander in 
chief of the Athenian Fleet, which beat that of the 
Lacedzmonians near the iſlands, called Arginuſe. 

He did wonders in that expedition, as we are told, and 

burnt the enemy's fleet. I hus an Author would have 


(193) See Plu- expreſſed himſelf, had he ſpoke of a man who was 


tarch, in the the only Commander. We had been told juſt before, 
Life of Alcibi- that the Athenians choſe him to take Alcibiades's place; 
ades, p. 210. 


this is ſtill more capable to miſlead thoſe, who knew 
(194) See Xeno- that Alcibiades was Captain General of the Atheni- 
phon, lib. 1. de ans (193). Ihe truth of the matter is, that they 
Geſtis Græcorum, appointed ten Generals in Alcibiades's room, and that 


P- m. 259. See Pericles was one of theſe ten (194). Xenophon aſ- 
args - in ſerts it very poſitively, and he does not ſay that the 
cap 100. 3* Lacedzmonian Fleet was burnt, but only that it was 


beat, and that it retired, having loſt threeſcore and 


hr) — ten ſhips (195). Obſerve that it was not Pericles but 
. p. 202. a , .» 


French 


Thraſybulus who commanded on the day the battle | 

was fought (196) : if it be objected, that it appears (196) Diodor. 
from this very Supplement to Moreri, that Pericles Siculus, lib, 13. 
had Collegues, ſince we read there that he wwas con- . 97+ 
demned to be beheaded with the ſeven other Captains of 

the army ; I anſwer that my cenſure is nevertheleſs 

well 8822 An Author, who contradiQs himſelf 

by uſing inconſiſtent phraſes, does not well relate a 

itory ; he only perplexes and miſleads his Reader. 

Here is another blunder. Suppoſe the laſt phraſe had 

undeceived the reader, who might otherwiſe have 

thought that Pericles was Commander in Chief, 

will not that ſame phraſe make him think that there 

were but 2 Commanders in that Fleet? He will 

then be miſtaken, for there were ten of them. It 

is true there were but eight ſentenced to death: the 

Author of the Supplement ought therefore to have 

expreſſed himſelf thus, he was condemned with ſeven 

other, and not with the ſeven other Commanders. Xeno- 

phon obſerves that there were but fix of them put to (197) Xenophon, 
death, the other two being abſent (197). He or lib. 1. 4 Chi 
Diodorus Siculus ſhould have been quoted in the Sup- Gtr. p. 265. 
plement, and not Plutarch, who mentioned Pericles's (198) Plut. i» 
ton but occaſionally (198), and without giving a par- Yiza Periclis, ſub 
ticular account of the cauſes of his puniſhment. They fin, p. 172. 
were ſo unjuſt, that there never was perhaps any 

thing ſo abominable done under the moſt abſolute 

Monarchs. Six Generals were put to death, who 

had gained the moſt glorious victory, which the 

Greeks ever won over thoſe of their own nation, 

and who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves on ſeveral o- 

ther occaſions ; they were put to death, I ſay, be- 

cauſe they had not buried thoſe who were killed in 

the battle ; nor was there any regard had for what 

they urged in their own defence, which was, that 

they to whoſe care the burial was committed, were 

prevented by a great ſtorm from executing their com- ; 
miſſion (199). — one of the judges of theſe (199) — 
Generals, oppoſed that unjuſt ſentence as much as Gracorum, lib; 1. 
lay in his power ; but no account was made of his p. 263. 
arguments (200). The manner, in which theſe | 
brave men died, was very proper to make that piece (209) See the 
of injuſtice more execrable ſtill. Diomedon ſpoke for His French 
them all : and inſtead of imprecations or complaints, by Monfieur 
inſtead of repreſenting their great ſervices, which Charpentier, p. 
were ſo ill rewarded, he wiſhed only that their death m. 168, & 
and puniſhment might prove fortunate to their country, 

and defired the afſembly to accompliſh the vows they 

had made to get the victory. Te ww wei dd Ru- 

Ila owniyxa TH Wo Au Tos Of urige The „ins wWxas 

iTudirip 4 rex x tg hneduvni, xard; Ixer 

bas Obe, , x, v At 15 owrngs x3 ATIAGN x Tak 

ove; Frak; anddble TETOU; ap Whemive, Tus E NH 
x&\wavmaxurauwmw. Quod in capita noſlira jam decretum 

eft, id fauſtum ac felix civitati huic eveniat. At vt 

pro victoriã Diis nuncupata, quia fortuna reddere nos 

prohibuit, wos accurare pium & honeſtum et. Jovi igi- 

tur ſervatori & Apollini & wenerandis Deabus illa per- 

fobvitute. Horum enim numine invocato hejtes profligavi- 

mus (201). The Hiſtorian, from whom I borrow (201) Diodor. 
theſe words, adds a reflection to them on the furious . lib. — 
madneſs, which made the people commit that injuſ- = it 3 
tice ; the people, I ſay, who were exaſperated by 221, of the 
their Orators. Ovrw & 6s Jp Tore mapiPporyrs, x; Greek and Latin 
mapeGurlii; 40 inw; U Tor Onuaywyar, Tv e inioxm/e dition, printed 
£65 Im 4 Tiguwping dn απt.̊ , a,,: x) gr@arws gf 1604, 
ativs. Thus did the people rage, being ſo exaſperated by * 

their Orators, againſt all right and reaſon, that they 

vented their fury on theſe men, <who nat only deſerved 

no puniſhment, but who merited all forts of ＋ iſes, and 

the moſt glorious crowns (102). But muſt ſuch men (102) Idem, ib. 
be ſtyled Orators ? Has not an Orator been deſcribed 

under the character of an honeſt man, who underſlands 


the art of ſpeaking, Vir bonus dicendi peritus (103) ? (103) See Qin | 


We ought not therefore to give the name of an Ora- tilian, lib. 12. 
tor, or of a Preacher, to a factious, ſeditious, and p. 3+ P. m. 
wicked man, who makes an ill = his 8 5525 
and of the ſtrength of his lungs, to ſtir up the e : 
to violent L e We ud . 22 8 12 
ther place (204), that Thomas Hobbes 2 $« mind HoBBES, in 
to inſpire the Engliſh with a diſguſt of the epubli- the Text, to- 
can Government, undertook a tranſlation of 'Thucy- wards the begin- 
dides. This was a good thought enough; but he hung 
had done better ſtill, if he had compoſed a work 2 

e 
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French Writer concerning Pericles [ R]. 


This will give me an opportunity to make 


the reader take notice of the injuſtice and diſorders, which often prevailed at Athens un- 


der the Republican Government [S]. 


the domeſtick affairs of the Athenians. The hiſtory 

we have of that people is fit almoſt only to mil- 

lead us. It ſtrikes us, becauſe it is ſet off to the beſt 

advantage ; we are dazzled by the battles of Mara- 

thon, and of Salamine; by their armies by land 

and by ſea; by their conqueſts ; by the riches of 

their citizens ; by the pomp of their —.— ſhows ; 

by the ſtatelineſs of their publick buildings. All 

this makes us think that it is ſlavery to live under any 

other form of Government. But if we were to read 

an Hiſtory, in which all theſe things were but flight- 

ly touched upon, but which contained a particular 

account of their tumultuous aſſemblies; of the facti- 

ons which divided that ſtate; of the ſeditions which 

(605) Bu fire ſhaked it; of the molt illuſtrious ſubjects, who were 
tum ſeripfiſſe i. perſecuted, baniſhed (205), or capitally puniſhed, at 
citur (Thucy- the mere fancy of a violent declaimer, we ſhould be 
dides) quum 4 perſuaded that that nation, who boaſted ſo much of 
Rep. Reg her liberty, was really a flave to a ſmall party of men, 
eee Alea, whom they fiyled Demagogues, and who led the 
accidere ſulitum people ſometimes one way, ſometimes another, ac- 
eſt, in exilium cording as they were ſwayed by their private paſſions, 
Pulſus ęlſet. Ci- juſt as the waves roll now one way, and then another 
= yr ee as the wind moves them (206). You would in vain 
"If «i. look into Macedonia, which was a monarchy, for ſo 
& ſaid Thucy- many inſtances of tyranny as the hiſtory of Athens 
* dides wrote affords. But this is enough, or perhaps too much: 
© ele yooks | the digreſſion is ſomewhat long. See the remark [S]. 
40 1 =_ [R] The blunders of another French Writer con- 
« publick buſi - ccruing Pericles.) He has not prefixed his name to 
« neſs, and ba- his work, which is a book printed at Paris in two 
„ niſhed ; which volumes in 12mo, in the year 1669, entitled, H/ 
— * . toire generale de la Grece, i. e. A general Hiſtory of 
« of every god Greece.” We find there, that Phidias was charged 
« and honeſt with having by him ſeveral ſums of ſacred money, 
„ man at A- avhich were given him by Pericles (207). That the 
. Athenians accufed Pericles of that facrilege, and charged 
: kis tutor Anaxagoras with being concerned in the ſame 
n crime, and with having thus taught his pupil (208). 
ic obſerved above, I hat Author did not well underſtand the Writer 
quotation (75) of from whom he tranſcribed ; for here follows what 
the article ED- we read in Diodorus Siculus. Phidias was charged 
WARD IV. with embezzling a large ſum of money, to which 
\ i Pericles was privy, who had ordered him to make a 
or. JG. ſtatue of Minerva. Whereupon Pericles's enemies 
— p. 399. perſuaded the people to put Phidias in priſon, and to 
bring in an information againſt Pericles for ſuch a 

(208) Ibid. f. facrilege. They charged alſo Anaxagoras with im- 
390 pious doctrines, and involved Pericles in the ſame ac- 
(2c0) Dicdur- cuſation (209). One cannot deny but that an Hiſto- 
Siculus, lib, 12. rian who relates theſe particulars as the modern Au- 
cap. 39» thor does, falſifies and miſrepreſents them conſidera- 
bly. Some pages lower he obſerves, that Pericles 
having delivered the funeral Oration, which 1s to be 
met with in the ſecond book of Thucydides . .. . . WAS 
loaded with kindneſs and careſſes by the Athenian Ladies, 
avho took him round the waiſt as he came down from the 
pulpit, kifjed his hands, and crowned his head with 
Aoxwwers, as though he came triumphant from the Oy 
(211) See the Games (210). This is miſtaking the times: the Ora- 
remark [N] tion of Pericles mentioned by 'Thucydides was de- 
quotaticn (147). livered in commendation of thoſe who were 22 
in the beginning of the Peloponneſian War. But at 

22 that A hs Ladies ſhewed * kindneſs to the O- 


(210) Hift. ge- 
nerale de la Grece, 


Tome 2. p- 409» 


carried on in the rator. If our modern Writer had carefully examined 


84th Olympiac, Plutarch whom he quotes, he would have known 
w_ the eps coal that Pericles was careſſed by the Ladies after the fu- 
2 2 1 neral Oration delivered to the honour of thoſe who 
lympiae. died in the war againſt Samos (211). There paſſed 
110 Hi genes about ten years between theſe two Orations (212), 
vale he la Grice, Let us take notice of another miltake of that Au. 
Tom. 2+ b. 413. thor. Having related what happened in the two firſt 
13 Campaigns of the Peloponneſian War, he obſerves 
(214) we Þ that Pericles being angry with the people for their 
* reproaches, harangued the Council of Athens, and 
(215) Ibid, p. Fepreicnted many things, which did not make a very 
416. deep impreſſion on the people's mind (213), ſince that 
great man was fined (214). But, adds the Hiſtorian 

(215), he was again elected General of the army of 

Athens, which honour he did not enjoy long, fince he died 

= a year and an half after. He muſt therefore have 


The 


lived till the fifth year of the Peloponneſian War; 
and yet, according to Thucydides, who was very 
well acquainted with this (216), he died two years 
and an half after the beginning of that war. If 
that general Hiſtory of Greece was thus carefully 
examined throughout, I imagine we ſhould meet 
every where with ſuch blunders. 

[S] The injuſtices and diſorders which often led 
among the Athenians.) See in the remark [2 ] what 
I have obſerved upon this by way of digreffion. I 
would add nothing to it, did I not know, that ſome 

rſons diſliked that digreſſion, and even aſſerted that 

was the only perſon who ever made ſuch an ob- 
ſervation, I muſt then ſhew them that they have 
not read much, and that the authorities that mi 
be quoted are not much more favourable to them, 
than right reaſon. I ſay, reaſon, for can we have 
a good opinion of a Government in which the - 
ſite factions of declaimers were a neceſſary evil? 
O H oy N - etre mailer irs onoddCor, T 
dag C e Thy AN mon uò The rd prriger - 
racing Ky rah. o V a Aren lag iu mi a 
Toixov, & vyinolei rwa Tx - & ννν fy re 
AaPpopz rd menTwoutrur, Melanthins obſerves indeed, 
either out of joke, or ſeriouſly, that the Republick of 
Athens was preſerved from ruin by the oppoſite faction, 
and ſeditions of her Orators. All did not run againſt 
the ſame wall ; but there was in the oppoſition of inte 
reſt among thoſe who governed, ſomething which prevent- 
ed the drwnfal of the whole State (217). Pray, com- 
pare together two paſſages in Ariſtotle, that in which 
he deſcribes the diſorders of Democracies, and that 
in which he obſerves how a democratical Govern- 
ment came to be eſtabliſhed at Athens. Com 
theſe two paſſages, and you will find, that he muft 
have looked upon the Government eſtabliſhed at Athens 
after the 3 gained over the Perſians, as a 
downright tyranny. He obſerves, that ſince Solon 
put the whole authority into the hands of Judges 
choſen by the people, men began to flatter the peo- 
ple, as they uſe to flatter tyrants ; that Ephialtes and 
ericles leſſened the power of the gus ; and 
that the other Demagogues, following the example, 
eſtabliſhed the Democracy which prevailed at laft. 
He pretends that Solon's intentions were not followed 
herein : but that the people's pride, after the glory 
they had gained in the war againſt the Perſians, and 
the bad qualities of the Demagogues produced thoſe 
effects (218). Here then he confeſſes that a Demo- 
cracy was eſtabliſned at Athens, that is to ſay, ac- 
cording to the deſcription he gives of that kind of 
Government in another paſſage of his work (219), a 
State in which every thing, even the laws 4 
ſelves, depend from the multitude ſet up as a tyrant, 
and governed by the flatteries of ſome declaimers. 
Is not the ſentence, which Boetius makes Philoſophy 
ſay, very much to the honour of the Athenians ? 
Si cujus oriundus fis patriæ reminiſceris, non uti Atheni- 
enſium quondam, multitudinis imperio regitur, ſed is xoi- 
ba- is, ts Gage: gui frequentia civium non DE- 
PULSIONE Artatur (220). i. e. If you remember 
what country you are it is not, governed, like 
Athens of old, by the multitude ; it has but one 
Prince, one King, who loves to have a great 
number of citizens, and not to hani them.” One 
can hardly meet with any thing more ſmart and ſa- 
tyrical againſt the people of Athens, than Julius 
Cæſar Scaliger's Verſes, which have been extremely 
6 by a learned Profeſſor of Hiſtory in the 
niverſity of an Imperial City. I obſerve this, that 
the reader may ſee that a Profeſſor who was paid by 
a Republick, did not think himſelf under any obli- 
ation to have a regard for the Government of 
Athens. He does not only quote the invective of 
Scaliger the Father, but adorns it with commenda- 
tions, and even corroborates it with inftances, and 
with an apoſtrophe of Demoſthenes to Minerva. O 
Goddeſſes, ſays that Orator, as he was going into 
baniſhment, how comes it that you love ſo much 
three very miſchievous beaſts, the owl, the dragon, 
and the people ? Cum nulla cana tam parca * in 
4 | 


que 


(217) Plutarch, 
22 Po- 
eis, p. 20, G 


(#42) Ariſtotel. 
olitic. lib. 2. 
Cap. 12. p- Nis 
252. 


(219) Idem, ib. 


lib, 4+ cap 4. f. 
278. 


(220) Boetius, 
de Conſol. Pbiliſ. 
lib. I. p. m. 16. 
See Renatus Va- 
linus's notes on 
that paſſage of 
Boetius. 


OS Be, — 


＋ Above, quo 
tat. (167). 


(f) Set Plutarch 5 
in the Life of 
Pericles, p. 1 6, 
&c. 


(221) Chriſto- 
pberus Adamus 
Rupertus, Di- 
ſertar. in Valeri- 
um Maximum, 
lib. 1. cap. 1. P» 
33, 34. edit. 
Noriberg. 1663, 
What he obſerves 
of Demoſt henes, 
is to be met with 
in Plutarch, in 
Vita Dem:i(thents, 


. 858, B, 


(a) Lz Croix du 
Maine, Biblieth, 
Franc, p- 36. 


% In French 
verle, 


(1) BiBlicth, 
Franc. p. 36. See 
allo p. 193. 


(2) Paſquier, 
Lettres, Liv. 8. 
Tom. 1. p. 493+ 
Paris edit, 1619, 
dvo. 


P E R 


The expedition againſt Samos, the motives of which I have hinted in one of my re- 
marks (e), was of all Pericles's actions the moſt odiouſly miſrepreſented by the Writers, 


who put the worſt conſtruction upon it (/). 


Plutarch will acquaint you with this; but 


he has omitted an odious circumſtance, which he might have met with in Alexis of Sa- 


mos's ſecond book concerning the limits of Samos. 
lewd women, who followed Pericles in that expedition, got ſo conſiderable a ſum of 


That Author obſerved, that the 


money, that they built at Samos the Temple of Venus, firnamed the Reeds, or of the 


Marſhes [T]. 
Military Diſcipline ſtrictly obſerved. 


qua non hilaritatis poculum circumeat ; propinabo ejus loco 
lepidiſſimos hoſee werſus julii Scaligeri de inſaniente 
Athenienſium wulgo : 


Nulla eſt, puto, Reſpublica natiove vera, 
Commentitia, fictavè cogitatione, 

Aut ſtultitia aut nequitia Attica priores. 
Ita conſiliis flagitiiſque Demagogos 

Tetris nugivoram excruciaſſe cerno plebem: 
Fecem pelagi turbine turbulentiorem. 
Juſtos opibus, patria & exuiſſe vita. 


Nihil folemnius hoc poſtremo; & exemplo eft Diomedon 
apud Valerium noſtrum, ui non meritum ſupplicium 
ductus nihil aliud locutus eſt, quam ut vota pro inco- 
lumitate exercitus ab ipſo nuncupata ſolverentur. Fer- 
tur, cum Demoſthenes jam exulaturus urbe cederet, ex- 
tenſis werſus arcem manibus exclamaſſe ® O Dom ina 
Polias (ita Minervam cognominabat ) quid ita gaudes 
tribus moleſtiſſimis beſtiis, Noctua, Dracone, & Popu- 
lo (221). 1. e. As there is never ſo moderate an 
« entertainment, but a merry glaſs goes round, I 
„ ſhall afford you inſtead of it, theſe pretty lines of 
« Julius Cæſar Scaliger, concerning the raging mul- 
« titude at Athens. I do not think there ever was a 
« Commonwealth, either real, or fictitious, and imagi- 
« nary, that came up to the Athenian in folly and wick- 
*« edneſs. The Demagogues tormented the idle and filly 
© multitude by their wicked councils, and ſcandalous 
% deeds : the people, I jay, who are more turbulent than 
« the wares of the ſea ; and robs the beſt citizens of 
« their eftate, their country, and their lives. There 
can be nothing more grave and ſolemn than this 
e laſt obſervation : which may be confirmed by an 
« inſtance from Valerius Maximus, who obſerves that 
« Diomedon, going to the place of execution, to 
« ſuffer a puniſhment, which he had not deſerved, 
«« defired nothing but that the people would perform 
« the vows he had made for the preſervation of the 
„ army: and Demoſthenes, going into baniſhment, 
and lifting up his hands towards the Temple, is 
« ſaid to have cried out, OY Minerva, &c.“ 

[7] The lewd women . .... got ſo conſiderable a 
ſum of money, that they built . . . . . the Temple of Ve- 
mus . . - / the Marſhes.) Athenæus is the Author 
who acquaints us with theſe particulars, "Ant 9” 6 


This was charging that General with taking but little care to have the 


Za, ſays he, i dib mor Sapizxty v d, Edpy A- 

lr, uv of e is Kendo xurGou, of Oh 25 Exualwxai; 
el, rapes ddl af omaxoduSioacu Vegan, ri t- 
TFoMopxt Toy Tatar, iN e Ig ano Th; be g. 
Alexis Samius libro ſecunde de Samiorum finibus feribit, 
ædem Veneris in Samo, quam in arundinibus quidam do- 
cant, alli in paluſtribus, meretrices Periclem ſecutas, 
cum obſideret Samum, edificaſſe, ingenti queſtu proſlituta 
forma ditatas (222). Let us wonder here at the blind- 
neſs of the mind of men ; here we have conſcienti- 
ous proſtitutes, who conſecrate to religious uſes a con- 
fiderable = of the money they got by their abomi- 
nable diſſoluteneſs. With whom can they more pro- 
perly be compared than with thoſe receivers of a 
King's revenues, who, after they are grown rich by 
devouring the very ſubſtance of the people, build a 
ſumptuous Chapel, and adorn the great Altar of a 
Cathedral Church with their offerings 


Si Pon vient d chercher pour quel ſecret myſtere 
Alidor a ſes frais batti un minafſlere, 

Alidor, dit un fourbe, il oft de mes amis, 

Je Pai conu laquais, avant qu'il fit Commis : 
Ceft un homme d'honneur, de piete profonde, 

Et qui veut rendre d Dieu ce qu'il a pris au monde (2 23). 


TFTDheſe ſoft-mouth'd Satyriſts would thus declaim 

* At Mx whole charity records his name. 

* 'The Knight has known how needy wretches fare, 

* His parents were, it ſeems, the Pariſh care. 

* A Saint profound—To make his reck'ning ev'n, 

„The wealth he ſtole from men, he gave to 
Heav'n.“ 


Boileau's Works by ſeveral hands. 


All the Heathens did not want judgment like thoſe of 
Samos. Do you think that the Emperor Alexander 
would have ſuffered the Courtezans of Rome to ſpend 
part of their gain in building a Temple? · He would not 
even ſuffer the tax that was laid on proſtitutes and 
pimps to be carried to his Exchequer, but ordered it 
to be employed in repairing the Amphitheatre, &c. 


Lenonum vectigal & meretricum, & exoletorum in /a- 


inſtaurationem theatri, circi, amphitheatri, & [/tadii 


deputavit (224). 


PERIERS (BONAVENTURE DE), born in Bar on the river Aube in Burgundy, 
was Valet de Chambre to Margaret de Valois Queen of Navarre, and ſiſter of Francis 


I. (a). 


309 


(222) Athenz- 


us, lib. 13. cap. 


4. Þ+ 572. 


(223) Boile m, 


Sat. 9. ver. 159, 


(224) Lamprid. 


in Alxandro Fe- 
crum ærarium inferri vetuit, ſed ſumptibus publicis ad Vero, cap. 24. p. 


m. 917, 918. 


Jom. 1. Hiſtor, 


Auguſtæ Script, 


(c) Du Verdier 
Vau- Privas, 
Bibliotb. Franc. 


There is extant of his a volume of French Poems, printed after his death, in p. 131. 


Lyons, by John des Tournes, anno 1544, 8 vo: a tranſlation (5) of Terence's Andria (4) La Croix du 


(c), and ſeveral Tales in proſe, entitled, Nouvelles Recreations (d) [A]. 


[A] There # extant of his . . . ſeveral . . . Tales. 
entitled, Nouvelles Recieations.] According to La 
Croix du Maine, the two firft Authors of this work 
avere James Peletier du Mans, a Phyſician and Philb- 
ſopher ; and Nicolas Deniſot, ſirnamed the Count of Al. 
finois (1). Stephen Paſquier ſays otherwiſe, in a letter 
written by him to 'Tabourot, Sieur des Accords, Au- 


thor of the Bigarrures. I find, ſays he to him (2), 


« that in this 1ccond edition, you aicribe the recrea- 
« tions of Bonaventure du Perier to James Pelletier. 
« You will excule me when I obſerve, that I be- 
« lieve you have been miſinformed. I was one of 
« James Pelletier's molt intimate friends, and he 
„made no ſcruple to impart his moſt ſecret thoughts 
« to me. I know the books which he told me were 
« written by him, but this he never once mentioned 
« tome. He was a true Poet, and very jealous of 
„ his reputation ; and therefore I am ſure that he 


Vol. VIII. 


I never ſaw his 


, Cymbalum 


would not have diſowned it: this book being ſo 
valuable, on account of the ſubjects it treats upon, 
„ that it does not deſerve to be diſowned by its 
« Author, any more than the Facetiz, in Latin, of 
«« Poggius the Florentine. They were writ by Du 
„ Perier, as alſo the book entitled Cymbalum Mundi, 
* which is written after the manner of Lucian; and 
« deſerves to be committed to the flames, with the 
„Author, if he were living.” An undoubted cir- 
cumſtance is, that this Author did not compoſe all 
the tales or ſtories which are in his Nouvelles Recrea- 
tions. He could not have writ that which is the firſt 
in the edition, which Vouet has not mentioned. It is 
that of Roan 1606, printed by Raphael du Petit- 
Val. It is {aid in the firſt ſtory, that this work: is 
ubliſhed very ſeaſonably, in order to furniſh the 
dies with a diverting work, during the Civil Wars 
which brought ſo many calamities upon the nation. 


Now 
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ö (3) Gisb. Voe- 
3 tius, Diſput. 
4 Tbeolzg. vol. 1. 
| p. 200. 


(4) Bibliceb. 
Franc. p. 36, 
37. 
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Cymbalum Mundi, which is ſaid to be a very impious book [B]. He came to an unhappy 


Now it was impoſſible that Du Perier ſhould have 
writ thoſe words ; he dying long before the firſt civil 
wars of France. Here follows the judgment of that 
famous Divine. Eum (librum) carptim percurrens, & 
fendi nibil aliud efſe quam colloquia prava ; hoc eff, nar- 
rationes & diſſertationes, merit morologiis, vanitatibus, 
obſecenitatibus, nominis divini abufibus refertas, quo gui. 
dem nemini niſi Epicureis ( quibus voluptas ſummum bonum) 
placere poteſt. Et tamen librum cum auttore in cœlum 
tollit, quiſquis prefationem prefixit . . .. . ſalfecerit ex 
frimũ novella que inflar preambuli e, annotaſſe, quod 
dicat fe libellum illum oportun? tunc edere, ut in mediis 
bellis civilibus & publicis calamitatibus habeant unde ſe 
oblectent imprimis matronæ & wirgines, quas ad lectionem 
nominatim ſcurrilium que ibi occurrunt, contentioſe inwvi- 
tat. Summam autem & maxime convenientem huic vi- 
te noſire doctrinam effe : Bene vivere & lætari : quod 
poſtea interpretatur : ridere (3). Wie my eye 
« over this book, I found it to conſiſt of nothing 
but wicked dialogues ; that is relations and diſſer- 
e tations, filled with mere buffoonry, vanity, obſce- 
« nity, and profanations of the ſacred name of 
« God; and . "6 it can be pleaſing to none but 
„ Epicureans, who make pleaſure the chief good. 
3 Notwithſtanding this, the perſon who wrote the 
«« preface praiſes the book, and its Author, to the 
„ I will only obſerve from the firſt tale 
or ſtory, which ſerves as the introduction, that he 
* ſays this book was publiſhed then very ſeaſonably; 
that it might prove an entertainment, in the midſt 
of the civil wars and publick calamities which then 
« reigned ; particularly to Ladies and young Maidens, 
* who are exhorted, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to read 
« it, and eſpecially the ſcurrilities contained in it. 
« That the principal and beſt adapted doctrine, for 
the conduct of this life is, to reoice and liue well, 
which he afterwards explains, # /augh.” Des Pe- 
riers is not the only Author who wrote ſuch tales. 
The neuf Matintes (nine mornings) of the Seigneur de 
Cholieres are in the ſame caſt, licentiaus and recrea- 
tive, and very obſcene. I believe that this book was 
firſt printed in 1685, at Paris, for John Richer, 8vo. 
with his Majeſty's licence. 

[B] His Cymbalum Mundi, which is ſaid to be a 
very impious work.) He wrote it fot in Latin, and 


LY 


* 


afterwards tranſlated it into French, under the name of 


Thomas du Clevier, printed at Paris in 1537. Ia 
Croix du Maine, who ſpeaks in this manner (4), 
affirms that it is a dete/table work, and filled with im- 
pieties. The reader has ſeen above, that Stephen 
Paſquier formed the ſame judgment of it. I have 
found a ſort of epitome of this C:mbalum Mundi in 
du Verdier-Vauprivas's Bibliothegue Francoiſe ; and 
as moſt of my readers cannot have recourſe conve- 
niently to that Bibliotheque, they will be extremely 

lad to meet with the following extract from it. 
« Thomas du Clevier has tranſlated out of Latin in- 
« to French, a treatiſe, entitled, Cymbalum Mundi: 
containing four ical Dialogues, very antient, 
« jovial — — 1 wag printed at Lyons in 169. by 
« Benedict Bonnyn 1538. I did not find any 
« thing that deſerved cenſure in this work, except 
« Ovid's Metamorphoſes, Lucian's Dialogues, and the 
books on wanton ſubjects and fictions. In the firſt 
Dialogue, the Author introduces Mercury, Brypha- 
„ nes, and Curtalius, who meeting in an inn at 
Athens, at the figu of the white coal, where Mer- 
«« cury happened to come, being diſpatched from 
EM 12 by Jupiter, who had given him a 
book in order to get it bound: thoſe two knaves, 
« whillt he went to divert himſelf, take out of a 
« pocket he had left on the bed this book ; ſteal 
« it, and leave, in its place, another containing 
all the love-intrigues and wanton tricks of Jupiter; 
as when he aſſumed the form of a bull to carry off 
„Europa; when he metamorphoſed himſelf into a 
« ſwan, to viſit Leda; when he came under the 
« borrowed form of Amphytrion, S. In the 
« ſecond Dialogue ſome Philoſophers are introduced, 


<« ſearching for ſome pros of the Philoſopher's 


<« ſtone in the ſand of the Theatre, where, as they 
« formerly were diſputing about it, and Mercury 


having ſhewed it them, the ſimpletons in queſtion 


end ; 


«« importuned him ſo much by their entreaties, that 
not knowing on whom to beſtow it all, he broke 
« jt to pieces, and beat it quite to duſt ; and after- 
« wards mixed it with the ſand, that every one 
might have a little of it, bidding them look for 

« it very narrowly ; and affuring them that, if the 
found ever ſo ſmall a portion of it, they would do 
« wonders, ſuch as the tranſmutation of metals, 
breaking the bars of doors, healing people who 
« are ſick ; and obtain eaſily from the Gods what - 
« ever they might deſire, provided it was lawful and 
„what might happen naturally, as rain after fair 
« weather, flowers and mildew in ſpring, heat and 
« duſt in ſummer, fruits in autumn, cold and dirt in 
« winter : in all which the Author ridicules the idle 
ds of Alchymiſts (5). In the third Dia- 
logue he reſumes the ſubject of the firſt, with re- 
„ gard to the book ſtoln from the Author of all 
o thefts, entitled, Qu in hoc libro continentur Chro- 
nica rerum memorabilium quas F upiter geſſit antequam 
et ipſe. Fatorum preſeriptum, ſi ve, eorum, que 
* futura ſunt, certee 53 Catalgus Heroum 
* immortalium, qui cum Fove vitam victuri ſunt ſempi- 
© ternam. i, e. The contents of this book are as fol- 
* low : Chronicles of the memorable acts atchieved 
by Jupiter, before he had a being. An injunction 
or decree of fate, or certain diſpoſitions of things 
* which will occur. A liſt of immortal heroes who 
are to live eternally with Jupiter. Herein the 
Author firſt laughs at the idolatrous Heathens, and 
their falſe God Jupiter, as intimating that he never 
*« exiſted ; or that, if he did exiſt, he was a man, 
and never performed any memorable acts, nor ſuch 
as have been fictitiouſſy aſcribed to kim. By the 
« ſecond head of the title of the book, he laughs at 
fate, and fatal neceſſity, and tacitly at judicial 
* Afﬀrology, By the third, he laughs at thoſe who, 
* on account of their grandeur, conſider themſelves 
* as Gods. He afterwards introduces Mercury, diſ- 
*« courfing of the commiſſions which each of the 
* Gods and Goddeſſes had given him, to deſcend to 
the earth; and the ſame Mercury, by the power 
or virtue of certain words which he mutters, makes 
a horſe named Phlegon ſpeak and argue with his 
groom. In the fourth and laſt Dialogue, two dogs 
- - » » « diſcourſe together about ſeveral whimſical 
and merry iculars (6).” Du Verdier Vau- 
Privas does not ſeem to have found any poiſon in this 
work, but only a ridicule upon the Heathen Religion, 
Sc. Moſt other readers are of opinion that Bona- 
venture des Periers, upon pretence of laughing at the 
religion of the Heathens, had attacked the true re- 
ligion. Father Merſenne formed this judgment of it. 
This Author, ſays he, introduces the fables of Jupi- 
ter, Mercury, &c. intending merely to open a way 
for ridiculing the Catholick Faith, and rejecting the 
greateſt truths which we ſpeak and believe concern- 
ing God. Per quas (fabulas) fidem catholicam irridere, 
& ea que de Deo veriſſima eſſe dicimus & credimus, 
rejicere velle widetur (7). He declares that Bonaven- 
ture des Periers was only the tranſlator of the Cymba- 
lum Mundi ; and that he was a completely impious 
knave, impiiſſimum nebulonem, and that many perfons 
took him for an Atheiſt. Voetius, who had not 
ſeen this book, does not ſay that the Author was an 
Atheilt ; nay, he diſcharges him from any blemiſh 
of that kind, provided the Cymbalum Mundi is only a 
banter upon purgatory, and upon feveral other inven- 
tions of Chriſtians. He adds, that it is impoſſible 
a man ſhould inſinuate Atheiſtical or Epicurean Prin- 
ciples, in facetious pieces filled with fictions ; and 
that ſuch artifices are employed by Authors, in order 
that they, in caſe of a proſecution, may have an op- 
portunity of eſcaping. He adds that, in a Dramatic 
pn, entitled, {p/igenze, for inſtance, he may 
ugh at Hecate who had three ſeveral ſhapes ; ridi- 
cule ſuch Deities as require human victims; and level 
as many cenſures as they pleaſe againſt thoſe Prieits 
who exhort to ſuch facrifices. The deſign of ſuch a 
Dramatick Poet may be to burleſque the trinity and 
the e of the ſon of God, and open a door to 
Deiſm or Mahomedan Socinianifm ; but he alſo may 
aſſert, in cafe it be neceſſary, that thoſe who _ 
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() Du Verdier 
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Bibli:th, Franc, 
P 1177. 


(6) Idem, ibid. 
1178. 


(7) Merſennus, 
in Gene/im, p. 
669. , Hesi 
um Diſputat. 
Theologie. Tome 
1. p. 199. 
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(8) Voetius, ubt 


ſupra. 


PER 


end; be killing himſelf #ith a ftoord, which, in the utmoſt b#tebt of madni/s and diftrattion, 


he thruſt into his belly (e). 


Several Authots ſpeak of this action 
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CJ. Allard ſays, that 


our Bona venture's name was Perier; that he was born in the bailiwick of Ambrüfois, 
and wrote an Apology in verſe for Marot, when abſent, apainſt Sagon, in 1380 (7 


certain, that he wrote this apology, but not in that year. 


1544. 


der it in that view are ſlanderets, and that his only 
intention was, to ridicule the fables of the Heathens. 
Here follow Voetius's words, which ſeem to hint as 
if ſomething like this had been exhibited on the Sta 
in ſome city in Holland. ibu. oe : nibil 
wetart, qitin Lutinnam onineſyut prophnnos & inifins Fo 
tas atque antiques literiones imitands quis ſubdole Au hei 
mum, Epicureiſmum, Gentiliſmum hominum animis inflil- 
let; quanruis flylum ludicris ambiguitatibus, & jocis, 
item mimeſibus, proſopoperiis, Fc. ita moderetur, ut fi 
is hc ad examen revocet, cobre aliquo eludere & ela- 
1 poſit. Juomodo meminimms a Sceptico-Libertinim & 
Epicureis nebulnnibus alicubi in Belgio ommem pietatem & 


fidem Chriſtianam diferiis quibuſque apud homines tra- 


ductam eſſe, extthpli grutia, Tragedia ſeribitur, & in 
theatro E Tphigenia ” is qua Ethnica illa, de 
Hrrate triformi, de diis ſanguine himaho, idgie ex con- 
filio ſacerdotum, placandit perſiringuhtur. Si quis pins 
metunt (ut quidem autores illos novit ) eos myſterium Tri- 
nitatis, & redemptionis noflre per ſanguinem Chriſti 
delle deridendum proporere & fic Epicurtiſmo, Deiſmo, 
aut Turcb-Sociniſimo viam munire: quonindo hoc evincet ; 
cum promptum ſemper fit effugium ; rideri tantum fabulas 
Gentilium (8). 

The reaſons of this Profeſſor in Divinity are very 
juſt. There are two ways of laughing at ſuperſti- 
tions, the one very good, the other very bad. Such 
Fathers of the Church as have expoſed all the tidicu- 
louſneſs of the falſe Deities deſerve great praife fot 
ſo doing ; for their aim was, to open the eyes of the 
Heathens, and confirm the faithful. They were not 
ignorant that, in inſpirin le with contempt and 
— for the iin ef che — they 
ſtrengthened them in the true Faith, and furniſhed 
Chriſtians with good weapons to reſiſt perſecution. 
Bat Lucian, who has laughed ſo much at the falſe 
Deities of the Heathens, and given the utmoſt life 
and beauty to the deſcriptions he has exhibited of the 
impertinence and frauds of the religion of the 
Greeks, deſerves nevertheleſs to be deteſted ; ſince, 
inſtead of being prompted to this from a good mo- 
tive, his only view was, to indulge his ſcoffing tem- 

t, and open a way to his ſatyrical ſtyle ; and has 

wn no leſs indiſterence and averſion to truth than 
to falſhood. Here we have two patterns, that of 
the Fathers of the Church, and that of Lucian, 
whence we may form a rational judgment of ſeveral 
fatyrs written in theſe latter ages, againſt abuſes in 
religion. Rabelais ought to be conſidered as the co- 


PERIMEDE, 


the Engliſh Clergy on the backs of the Heathen, and 


) t is 
He was dead before the year 


piſt of Lucian, and I believe the ſame muſt be (aid 

of — — Periers ; * I find the Proteſtants 

(9) were as much exaſperated againſt the Cyrmbirikh 24 
Mundi, as the Roman Eccholick, It muſt — be NN 3 
obſerved, that there have crept into the Chrittian cited above, and 
Religion, a great number of àbuſes, which reſemble Henry Stephens, 
ſo much the itregularities in the religion of the Hea- ho words will 
then ; that it is impoſſible to write any thing againſt following em. 
the Heathens, without affording many devotees with 

a pretence to declare, that the Chriſtian Religion 

has been Wounded through the ſides of that of the 

Heathens. It is the bufinefs of thoſe, who give occa- 

fion for theſe ches, to examine, in their oten 

conſciences, what was their real intention; and 

whether their only view was, to have the deſcription 

they pive of the irregular practices of the Heathens, 

conſidered as the repreſentation of modern abuſes. 

Some Diſſenters, antong the Engliſh, are accuſed of 

72 in very ſtrong colours, the corruption 

of the antient Romiſh Clergy, in no other view, but 

to draw characters which might bring an odium on 

the preſent State of the Epiſcopalians. We are told 

in Milton's life (10), that his Hiſtory of England, (10) Toland's 


till the reign of William the Conqueror, was printed Life of Milrer, 


in 1670, but not in the terms in which he wrote it; P. 138. 

for the licenſers ſtruck out ſeveral paſſages, in which 

he related the ſuperſtition, ptide, atid artifices of * 
thoſe Eteleſiaſticks who lived under the Saxon Kings: (i) The Ren- 
the heenfſers imaginiug that the Clergy under Charles der will perhaps 
II. were ftruck at through their ſides. It is added callto mind on 
(11) that, Sir Robert Howard being told, that he tis <ccaſion, the 


2 x FRY 1. comedy entitled 
was accuſed of having ſcourged, in a certain book, „ 7. ha. 


g . 2 where, when the 
Popith Priefts, he anfwered malicioufly and craftily : Pedant is deſired 


What buſineſs had they there (12) ? to ranſom his 
[CJ] Several Authors ſpeak of this action.] I ſhall — 1 
quote only Henry Stephens (13): I will not omit Hess“ bad be 0 
« Bonaventure des Periers, Author of a deteſtable 4s there ? 
„book, entitled, Cymbalum Mundi, who, notwith- 
« ſtanding the ſtrictneſs with which he was watched, (13) Henry Ste- 
* (upon its being obſerved that he was ina deſpairing ou « e 
condition, and intended to make away with him- A 
e ſelf) was found transfixed with his ſword, the han- p. m. 23 l. See 
* dle of which he had fixed againſt the ground, alſo chap. 27. p. 
« {© that it went in at his breaſt and came out at his 399. 
back.“ See alſo John Chaſſanion, Chapter XXVI. (14) page 150. 
Book I. of memorable Hiftories of the great and wwon- Geneva edit. 
derful judgments and puniſhments inflited by the Al. 1586. 8 vo. 
mighty (14). 


a famous Sorceres, whom Theocritus equals with Medea and 


(s)Theoer, 1dy11, Circe (a), and who, according to the Scholiaſt in that Poet, was the ſame perſon with 
Agamede, mentioned in the Iliad, This Agamede was the eldeſt daughter of Augeas 
King of Elis (5) and wife of Mulius, a brave man, killed by Neſtor (c). who was very 


2, ver. 16, 


(6) Homer. Iliad, 
lib. 11. ver. 739. 


(e) Idem, Iliad. 
11. ver. 637 C 
ſeq. 


(1) Propert. libs 
2. Eleg 4. 


young at that time (4). 


take notice of this circumftance, in order to ſhew the time in (4) ſdem, Ibis. 


which Perimede lived, if ſhe was not the ſame perſon with Agamede. It is thought es. 708. 


Propertius ſpoke of Perimede [A]. 


[4] is thought Propertins ſpoke of Perimede.] The 
MSS differ greatly in the paſſage relating to this ſub- 
je&t ; and therefore in ſeveral editions we read as 
follows. 


Non hic herba walet, non hic nof#rna Citeis 
Non per Medea gramina cocta mans (1). 


<< Ceteis baleful weeds have no effect, 
„Nor herbs by fam'd Medea beil'd. 


Muretus having conſidered that Citeis ſignifies Medes, 
was of opinion, that Medea is not ſpoke of in the fol- 
lowing verſe, and therefore thought it ought to be 


read as follows : 
Non Perimedeæ gramina cotta manu. 
« Herbs boiled by Perimede ſerve for nought. 


and he obſerves, that Beroaldus found that reading | 
in ſome antient manuſcripts (2). Grævius followed it (2) Maret, Mer s 
in his edition of Propertius, as has alſo Broekhuſius, ook Wh 
who approves of Muretus's reaſoning. I' obſerve by * 
the way, that inſtead of cacza he would read a, 3) < his excel- 
and that he confirms his conjecture in a very learned lent edition of 
manner (3). Propertiuss 


i PERIZONIUS (JAMES), a very learned Writer in the 18th century, was de- 
ſcended of a family originally of Schutorp, a ſmall town in the county of Benthem, in 
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Weſtphalia, His anceſtors took the nameof Yoorbroek, from an eſtate, which they had, 


ſituated in a low and marſhy place, as the Dutch word ſignifies. One of them thought (9) 5 
proper to change this word for a Greek one of the ſame meaning, as he did by pub- — 
liſhing a copy of verſes upon a marriage, which he ſubſcribed by the name of Perixonius, — 
which continued among thoſe of the family, who applied themſelves to learning, Law 
whilſt the reſt, who followed other employments, kept their antient name. James Pe- — 
rizonius was the eldeſt of the children of Anthony Perizonius [A]. Rector of the ſchool 40 
of Dam, and afterwards Profeſſor of Divinity and the Hebrew languages at Ham, and . 
at laſt at Deventer. He was born at Dam, October the 26th, 1651; and ſtudied at Ne 
Deventer, under Theophilus Hogerſius, then Profeſſor of Hiſtory and Eloquence, and 2 
Giſbert Cuper, who ſucceeded Hogerſius. He removed to Utrecht in 1671, where he Lit 
attended the Lectures of Grævius. The year following, the war obliged him to leave * 


that Univerſity, and return home. His father deſigned him for the ſtudy of Divinity, 
and the Miniſtry; but upon his death, which happened Nov. 1, 1672, our Author purſued 
his inclination for the ſtudy of Polite Learning, Hiſtory, and Antiquity. In 1674, peace 
being reſtored to the United Provinces, he went to Leyden, in order to continue his ſtu- 
dies under Theodore Ryckius, Profeſſor of Hiſtory and Eloquence in that city. Upon 
his return to Deventer, which was the place of his reſidence, ſince his father had been 
choſen Profeſſor of Divinity there in 1661, he applied himſelf more vigorouſly than ever 
to his ſtudy. After he had been for ſome time Rector of the Latin ſchool at Delft, he 
accepted the Profeſſorſhip of Hiſtory and Eloquence, which was offered him by the 
Curators of the Univerſity of Franeker, in 168 1. In 1684, the Curators, by way of 
acknowledgment of his merit and learning, which made their Univerſity flouriſh, aug- 
mented his ſtipend with the addition of an hundred crowns. Theodore Ryckius, Pro- 
feſſor of Hiſtory and Eloquence, dying in 1690, he was offered the vacant Profeſſorſhip; 
but the Curators of Franeker engaged him to continue with them, by adding an hundred 
crowns more to his ſtipend, However, he left them in 1693, and went to Leyden, to fill 
the place of Profeſſor of Hiſtory and Eloquence, and the Greek language ; in which 
employment he continued till his death. It we conſider the great number of books 
| which he publiſhed [B], and the continual employments of his Profeſſorſhip, it muſt 
be allowed, that he was a perſon of indefatigable induſtry ; eſpecially if we conſider, that 
he committed nothing to the preſs, without having reviſed and examined it with the 
utmoſt care. His exceſſive application to his ſtudies was the occaſion of the indiſpoſi- 
tion which proved fatal to him. He was of a very delicate conſtitution, and took no 
care to ſtrengthen it by exerciſe ; his ſpirits were exhauſted inſenſibly; and a flow fever, 
which never quitted him, at laſt put an end to his life, April 6, 1715. He was then lixty 
three years and five months old. He was interred on the 12th of that month, in St. Pe- 
ter's Church at Leyden. In his laſt Will, he appointed the linen, which ſhould be put 
upon him after his death, according to the cuſtom in Holland ; and ordered, that after 
he ſhould expire, his body ſhould be dreſſed in his clothes, and ſet up in a chair, and a 
beard made for him; a circumſtance, which would appear ridiculous and unworthy of 
his character, if we do not conſider his deſign in it, which was, that Mr. de Moor, who 
had begun his picture, might finiſh it, in order that it might be placed over the manu- 
ſcripts and books, which he left to the library of the Univerſity. In his perſon he was 
well made, of a good mein, and a grave and ſerious air, but far from every thing 
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which „ 

m 

[./] Anthony Perizonius.] He publiſhed at De- cis. Franeker 1684, in 4to. 5. Animadverfiones , 

venter in 1669, in 12mo, a treatiſe under the fol- Hifforice, in quibus quam plurima in priſcis Romanarum C 

; lowing title: Ant. Perizonii de ratione Studii Theolo- rerum, ſed utriuſgue Liugum Autoribus notaniur, multa : 

gici Gafatus ad ejus Emendationem precipue ſpectans: etiam illuſtrantur atque emendantur, varia denique an- 7 

| in quo de Artium, Philoſophize, Literarum, & Lingua tiquorum rituum eruuntur, & uberius explicantur. Am- 4 

| rum in S. S. Theologid uſu ac neceſſitate, Divine Scrip- ſterdam 1685, in 8vo. 6. Hanciſci Sauctii Minerva, 2 

| ture ſtudio, Verſionum nawis ac defettu, Nævi Tefta- ſive de Cauſe Latine Linguæ Commentarius: cui acce- , 

menti fiylo, fc. copiosè diſputator. He died at De- dunt Animadverſiones & Note Gaſparis Scioppii, & longe ö 

venter, November 1. 1672, in the 46th year of his wberiores Fac. Perixonii. Franeker 1687, in 8vo. It i 

| age, after having been Profeſſor of Divinity and the was reprinted in 1693 at Franeker, and in 1702 at , 

| Oriental Languages with great reputation for eleven Amſterdam, with great additions, and in 1714 in : 

i years in that city. He left three ſons, Fames, Chriſ the ſame city, conſiderably enlarged. 7. Difertatio | 
i tian, and Gerard, and one daughter named Aleide (1). Philalggica, de origine, fignificatione, & uſu vocum Præ- 


bieg's Bonnet [B] The books which he publiſhed.) They are as toris & Pretorii, weroque ſenſu Loci ad Philigpenſes i. 
| Oraticn on James follow. 1. Difſertationum trias : quarum in prima de 13. Franeker 1687, in 4to. 8. Difſertatio Philblb- 
| Perizonius; and Conflitutione divind ſuper ducenda defun#i Fratris uxo- gica de Prætorio Caſarum ejuſque Prafetto. Franeker 
| Hic. Critiquede ris ; ſecunda de Lege Voconia, feminarumque apud Vete- 1688, in 4to. Our Author having in the or 
| 3 des , Hareditatibus ; tertid de wariis Antiquorum Nummis ing Diſſertation aſſerted, that when St. Paul aid, | 
p o__ 23 agitur. Deventer 1679, in 8 vo. 2. Marci Tullii that his innocence was known to all the Prætorium, he | | 
| r. 400, 4% Ciceronis Eruditio. Franeker 1681, in 4to. This is did not mean the place, where juſtice was adminiſter- 
an inaugural Oration, which he pronounced, when ed, but the Prætorian cohorts, or the Emperor's 
1 | he was inſtalled in his place of Profeſſor at Franeker, yuh which was engamped near Rome, Lic Hu- | 
January 19, 1681. 3. Difſertatio de Auguſted Orbis ber, a Senator and Profeſſor of Civil Law at Frane- 
| Terrarum deſcriptione, & loco Lucæ eam memorantis. ker, attacked this — in a little tract, entitled, 
Francker 1682, in 4to. This Diſſertation is greatly De Officio Prefeti Pretoria ; and it was in anſwer to 
| eſteemed. It was e in 1696, in 8vo. at the this, that Perizonius wrote this ſecond Diſſertation, in 
| | end of his other Diſſertations De Pretorio, &c. 4. which he has inſerted his antagoniſt's piece. Mr. Hu- 
| : Diſſertatio Hiſtorica de duobus maxime inſignibus L. Flori ber replied, and our Author rejoined in the ey 
f e 4 ? a ract : 


04) See his Fu- 
nera Oration, 
unced by 
Mr. Schulting, 
profeſſor of Civil 
Law at Leyden, 
May 30» 171 5 
Hiftoire Critique 
de la Republique 
des Lettres, Tom. 
9.5. 395 © ſeq+ 
Atta Eruditer, 
Amm. 1716, p. 
95. & Nou w. 
Litter. Tom. 1: 


p- 205» 


* His true name 
5 Peretti.] Re- 
mark by the 
Tranſl, 


la) Huic 
deeſſent ae as 
ports wires muni- 
cipali frugalitate, 
atque duritia con- 
tate, perpetuis 
ationum vi- 
giliis minime de- 
0 Juerunt. Juvenis 
in ludo pueros ho- 
neftos docuit, c. 
Jovius, Eleg. 
cap. 18, p. m. 
45. 


{1) See Ughelli, 
Lal. Sacr, Tome 
7. Þ» 1169. 


(2) Jac. Phil. 

omaſinus, in 
Putarcha redi- 
Vw, P. 111. 


P E R 


which ſavoured of 
ſenſe and genius. 


memory. He was affable, and agreeable in converſation, which he always choſe to 
turn upon ſubjects of literature and importance; and was ſo modeſt, that he never ſpoke 


of himſelf and his writings, except when he was aſked about them. 


He was zealouſly 


attached to the duties of religion, and in his laſt ſickneſs, behaved with the greateſt pie- 
ty and reſignation to the will of God. He was never married, his inclination to ſtudy de- 


termining him to chooſe a ſingle life (a). 


Tract: 9. A ef cenſure Huberianæ in nuperas Re/- 
ponfiones F acobi Perizonii ad Librum fingularem Ulrici 
Huberi de Prætorio. Franeker 1690, in 8vo. Peri- 
ronius reprinted theſe three pieces with others relat- 
ing to the ſame ſubject, at Leyden 1696, in 8vo. 
10. De Origine & Natura Imperii imprimis Regii a 
libero & ſui juris Populo fimpliciter delati. Franeker 
1689, in 4to. This diſcourſe was pronounced by 
him, when he quitted the place of Rector Magnificus. 
11. Specimen Errorum ſupra centum & viginti ex uno 
& primo Tomo Hiſtoriæ Civilis V. A. Ulrici Huberi, 
in uſum Academice F uventutis colletum. Præmiſſa eſt 
Prefatio Apologetica Dedicationi iſtius Tomi repoſita. 
Subjete Reſponſiones & Animadverſiones in nuperri- 
mas Difſputationes Eunomicas, Franeker 1693, in 
8vo. 12. De uſu atque utilitate Grace Romana 
Linguæ, Eloquentie, & Antiquitatis in — 
Diſciplini 1693. This is the Diſcourſe which he pro- 
nounced July 7, 1693, when he entered upon the 
Profeſſorſhip of Hiſtory, Eloquence, and the Greek 
language in the Univerſity of Leyden. 13. Lauda- 
tio Funebris Marie II. Angliæ Reginæ ex authoritate 
Lugdunenfis Academia Curatorum & Civitatis Conſu- 
lum, dicta poſtridie Idus Martias 1695, Leyden 1695, 
in 4to. 14. In 1696 he publiſhed three or four 
pieces under the name of Valerius Accinus againſt 
eter Francius, Profeſſor of Eloquence at Amſterdam. 
One of theſe pieces is entitled, Epiſtola ad P. Franciſ- 
cum Barbarum de noviſimo ejus Carmine ad Scurram 
Litterarium, in 4to. 15. Orationes duæ de Pace, 
rum altera fatam laudans dicta eff ex auftoritate 
publics Academici Senatiis, A. D. 6. Eidus Novemb. 
1697. Altera ad ſuadendum compeſita, quum Legati 
Principum & populorum undique Hagam & Delphos jam 
conveniſſent ad tentandas Pacis faciende rationes. = 
den 1697, in 4to. 16. CI. Aliani Sophiſie Varia 
Hiſtoria ad MSS. Codices nunc primum recognita & caſ- 
tigata, & perpetuo Commentario, Oc. Leyden 1701, 
in 8vo. James Gronovius having attacked a paſſage 
in our Author's notes, the latter wrote in his defence 
the following books, which occaſioned ſome replies 
from Gronovius. 17. Difſertatio de Morte Fude & 


Ato. 


verbo d rινπνν ⁰α a, in qua explicantur & conciliantur 
loca, Matt. xxvii. 5. Luce Actor. i. 18. ac vindlii- 
cantur quæ ad liani Variam Hiftoriam, L. v. 8. erant 
notata. Leyden 1702, in 8 vo. 18. Reſponſio ad nu- 
peram notitiam de wariis liani aliorumgue Auctorum 
focis. Leyden 1703, in 8vo. Reſponſio II, ad notitiam 


fecundam de Luce Actorum i. 18. & wvariis Aliant ali- 


orumque Auftorum Locis. Leyden 1703, in 8vo, As 
this diſpute grew warm, the Curators of the Univerſi- 
i of Leyden interpoſed by their authority, and put a 
op to it. 20. 9. Curtius Rufus in integrum reſlitu- 
tus, & vindicatus per modum fpeciminis @ variis accuſa- 
tionibus & immodicd atq; acerbd nimis Criſi V. C. Foan- 
nis Clerici. Leyden 1703, in 8vo. Monſieur Le Clerc 
anſwered this book in his Bibliothegue Choiſie, Tome 3. 
p. 171 . 21. Oratio de Fide Hiſtoriarum contra 
Pyrrhoniſmum Hiſtoricum. Leyden 1703, in 4to. This 
diſcourſe was pronounced February 6, 1702, when he 
entered upon the Profeſſorſhip of Hiſtory. 22. Ather 
Britannis & Batawvis militans, ſeu propitium Dei numen 
manifefia prorſus ratione illis preſens in rebus geſtis & 
victoriis anno 1708, in Belgicd partis, ac Panegyricd 
Oratione ex Auctoritate public expoſitis. Leyden 1709, 
in 4to. This oration was pronounced February 4. 
1709. 23. De Doctrinæ fludiis nuper poſt depulſam Bar- 
bariem diligentiſſime denuò cultis & defideratis, nunc wer) 
rurſus neglectis fers & contemptis. Leyden 1708, in 
24. Rerum per Europam ſercul ſexto decimo maxi- 
me geſlarum Commentarii Hiſlorici. Leyden 1710, in 
8vo. 25. Origines Babylmice & Agyptiace. Ley- 
den 1711, two volumes in 8vo. 26. Diſſertatio de 
re gravi. Leyden 1713, in 12mo. This book, 
which was deſigned againſt Kz/ter, treats of the ſigni- 
fication of As grave, among the antient Romans. 

He left all his pa — to his intended edi- 
tion of Pomponius Mela, to Charles Andrew Duker. 
His notes upon Tur/ellifms's Univerſal Hiſtory were 
handed about in manuſcript, He had taken great 
pains upon Valerius Maximus, and cites his own notes 
on that Author, in his Auimad ves ſiones Hiſtorice, c. 2. 
p. 67, &c. He had laboured likewiſe upon Faber”'s 
Theſaurus (2). T's 


PEROT (NICHOLAS) in Latin Perottus *, born at Saſſoferrato in Italy, was one 


of the moſt learned men of the 1 ;th century. 


He was deſcended from a family, which had 


formerly made a conſpicuous figure in the place of his birth [A]; but it was fallen into an 
eſtate of obſcurity, in ſome meaſure, as may be ſuppoſed from the narrowneſs of his 
circumſtances, and his being obliged to teach the Latin tongue, this being his firſt pro- 
feſſion (a). He was very ſucceſsful in teaching, ſo that pupils flocked to his ſchool. 
He drew up in a better order, and in a ſhorter method, the rudiments or accidence of the 
Latin tongue, and publiſhed it with theſe improvements, to the great advantage of his 


{cholars. 


He afterwards went to Rome, and there applied himſelf very intenſely to the 


ſtudy of the Greek tongue. Being deſirous of ſhewing the publick the progreſs he had 


[4] He was deſcended from a family, which had for- 
merly made a conſpicuous figure in the place of his birth.) It 
is ſaid, in the inſcription on the tomb-ſtone ſet up in 
his honour, anno 1624, that the city of Saſſoferrato 
was freed from tyranny by his anceſtors, and that it 
was indebted to them for the liberty and felicity it 
enjoyed (1). James Philip Thomaſini explains this 
particular. He relates (2), that whilſt Innocent VI. 
reſided in Avignon, thoſe cities of Italy which be- 
longed to the patrimony of St. Peter, were expoſed to 
numberleſs ales Seditions were frequent in 
that country, and there was a tyrant in every town. 
Innocent VI. to remedy theſe diſorders, beſtowed the 
Government of this province on Cardinal Giles Al- 
bornoti, a Gentleman well {killed in the military art, 
and who, in other reſpects, was extremely well qua- 
lied for that poſt. Accordingly he made war on 


Vol. VIII. 


made 


all thoſe petty tyrants who oppreſſed the country ; 
and was extremely well ſeconded on this occaſion by 
AnprEw Prxor, and particularly in building the 
fortreſſes which are ſtanding in Saſſoferrato, whereby 
the ſecurity and peace of this province were ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, that thoſe who had tyrannized over it du- 
ring a very long time, had no hopes of re-eſtabliſhing 
themſelves. This Perrot was father of JusTiNA 
PeroT, a Lady famous for her genius and love for 
learning. Petrarch had a great eſteem for her; and 
anſwered a ſonnet ſhe had addreſſed to him, and 
which is inſerted in the Petrarcha redivivus of Toma- 
ſini (3). See alſo Menage's Meſcolanxe (4). I am to 
obſerve, that Tomaſini calls this Lady JusTINA De 


Levis PeroOTA, and ſays (5), that Andrew de Levis (.) 
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dantry and affectation. He had the phyſiognomy of a man of 
e had a great penetration, a ſolid judgment, and a firm and happy 


(2) See Hi. Cris 
tique de la Re- 
publique des Let- 
tres, Tom. 9. p- 
416, 422, 423, 
424+ 


(3) Page 111, 


112. 


(4) Page 279 C 
ſeg. of the Rot- 
terdam edition, 
1692. 


Tomaſinus, 


Perot, her father, was of the family of Levis, one of in Perrarcta res 


the nobleſt and moſt illuſtrious in France; and this 
4 L 


di vivo, p. 110. 


extraction 
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(6) Idem, ibid. 


(7) Entitled, 
The preſent State 
of France, ſee p. 


439- 


(S) It is a branch 
of the houſe ot 
Levi. 


* From the re- 
marks to the Pa- 
ris edit. of Bayle's 
Dict. Tom. 4. 


P. 97 1. 


(9) Jovius, Eig. 
cap. 18. p. m. 
46, 49. 


(1c) Varilas, 
Anccd. de Flo- 
rence, P 170. 


(11) Ibid. p. 
171. 


(12) Partem il- 
lius (Polybii) A- 
brirum aliquam 
rattus (Nicolaus 
Quintus) ejus in 
Latinum ſer ma- 
nem trantferendæ, 
wviro Grace & 
Romane lingue 
ut erat cattus ejus 
eftatis non ignarsy, 
munus delegawit. 
Caſaub. Epiſt. 
dedicat. Poly bii. 


(13) Caſaub. ib. 


(14) Idem, in 
Prefat. ad Lec- 


torem. 


inferior to him (11).” How would this 


P E R 


made in it, he, for that purpoſe, undertook to give a Latin verſion of Polybius, and 


his tranſlation was greatly eſteemed [BJ. He engaged in another work, and introduced 


extraction is proved, not only by antient records, but 
alſo by letters which the Lords of that family had 
writ from France, to Rome, to Torquato Peroti, 
Chamberlain of Pope Urban VIII. They acknow- 
ledge in theſe letters, that he was deſcended from the 
ſame ſtock with them, quibus (litteris) illum ; any 5 
cum ejuſdemque radicis & familiæ ingenue agnoſcunt (6). 
If N be depended n, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that our Archbiſhop of Siponto was very well de- 
ſcended, the houſe of Levi being one of the moſt 
illuſtrious in France. I read in a book (7) 22 at 
Paris in 1657, that it comes originally from Levi, one 
of the twekve tribes of Iſrael, from whom the Virgin 
Mary iſſued, wvhom Meffieurs de Vantadour (8) calls 
their couſin. [. The noble extraction of Perot, found- 
« ed on the relation that is made of Andrew Perot, 
„js not proved in any manner, unleſs it had been 
« ſhewn that the particulars related of Andrew are 
« taken from Authors of credit, and that our Nicho- 
« las was of the ſame family as Andrew *.” 

[LB] His tranſlation of Polybius was greatly eftermed.) 
He undertook it at the command of Pope Nicholas 
V. It was judged to be ſuperior to the verſions of 
Thucydides, Diodorus Siculus, Plutarch and Appian ; 
and ſome envious perſons imagined, that it had been 
writ bv an antient Author, and that Perot had ſtole 
it. Non defutre tamen ex amulis, qui ejus auctoris tra- 
ductionem antiquiſſimam fuiſſe, furtoque ſurreptam exiſti- 
marint, quod Thucydidem, Diodorum, Plutarchum, & 
Appianum, clariſſima ingeniorum certamine converſos, u- 
nus Polybius egregia fide Latinus, æguabili, & prædulci 
Romani fermonis furitate prorſus antecedat (9). It is 
very probable that our Perot excelled the Tranſla- 
tors who had appeared ſome time before ; and that 
his verſion was a malter-piece, conſidering it was the 
work of a man who lived at a time when the ſtudy of 
learning was but woes but abſolutely ſpeaking, 
and even in compariſon of the Tranſlators of the 14th 
century, his tranſlation can ſcarce be looked upon 
as a tolerable one; and therefore Varillas could not 
have more flagrantly diſcovered his ignorance, in the 
Belles Lettres, than in the paraphraſe he has given us 
of the paſſage abovementioned from Paulus Jovius. 
« He attempted a tranſlation of Polybius, which he 
C performed in ſo beautiful a manner, that it was 
« doubted whether he was the Author of it; and 
« whether he had not found ſome old verſion of Po- 
„ lybius, and printed it under his own name (10)... 
« The perſon, who wrote his epitaph, had reaſon to 
« make it conſiſt only of the following words; here 
« lies the Tranſlator of Polybius ; for if Perot was 
really the Tranſlator of this work, none of thoſe, 
« who tranſlated the Greek Authors into Latin, can 
„ be put in parallel with him, but are 8 

riter 
have bluſhed, had he been ſhewn what Caſaubon ſays 
of this work of Perot ? He does not deny but that 
this Tranſlator of Polybius was a man of learning, 
both in Greek and Latin, for the age he lived in 
(12) ; he alſo ſays, that Perot might be conſidered as 
a great ſcholar, conſidering the great ignorance with 
which he was ſurrounded ; but charges him with 
having very ill diſcharged the commiſſion which Pope 
Nicholas V. had given him. Jam ille eruditus 1ta- 
lus, quo ipſe (Nicolaus Quintus) wſus eff interprete, par- 
tim ſceculi witio, partim propria culpa, provinciam fibi 
demandatam, ita gefſit male, facile ut appareat, non ob 
fingularem aliquam eruditionem, in Grecis prefertim li. 
teris, Polybium interpretari fuiſſe juſſum ; ſed quia nemo 
erat qui amplias ſciret, velut coclitem inter cæ cos captum, 
qui in vacuam ftationem pro tempore ſubſtitueretur (13). 
It would be ridiculous to ſuppoſe, that Caſaubon ſpoke 
in this manner out of envy ; for of what uſe could it 
be to him, to lefſen the glory of a Writer who had 
been dead an hundred years? eſpecially when we 
find him own, that ſuch parts of Polybius, as Perot 
underſtood, were ſo happily tranſlated, that they had 
all the air of an original. Nicolaus Perottus, ſays he 
(14), Literarum Latinarum, quas perdiu docuit, exqui- 


fite, ut illa erant tempora, uit peritus, & cumprimis cu- 


rioſus, . . . Erat preterea in hoc viro non vulgaris in- 
duftria in Græcis ita vertendis (que quidem intelligeret ) 


in 


ut nullum perſepe Græci Idiomatis in Latina jus Ver- 
fone weſtigium appareret : quam interdum efſe opus aire. 
vic dicas, non alieni Interpretationem. Qudd fi par 
fades reſponderet, inter excellentiſſimos Interpretes poterat 
ſme dubio Perottus recenſeri.; Nemo enim illis temporibus 
Italorum erat, gui amplius Grace ſciret, quam hic In- 
terpres : pauci qui tantum, quantum ille, i. e. Ni- 
* cholas Perot, was, for the age in which he lived, 
** extremely well ſkilled in, and ſtudious of the La- 
* tin tongue, which he taught a great many years. . . 
* He likewiſe had ſo uncommon a talent, in tranſ- 
* lating Greek (whenever he underſtood it) into 
* Latin, that very frequently not ſo much as the 
* leaſt traces of the Greek idiom can be diſcovered 
in his Latin verſion; inſomuch, that one would 
ſometimes ſuppoſe it to be an original, and not a 
** tranſlation. Had Perot been equally faithful, he 
* doubtleſs might have been ranked among the ex- 
* cellent Tranflators for none of the Italians, in 
** that age, underſtood the Greek better than he did, 
** and few ſo well.” We therefore ought to believe 
him, when he cenſures the compoſition of this tran- 
flator. He affirms, that it is a copy which is ſo un- 
like the original, that Polybius is quite disfigured in 
it. Nos ve affirmamus, Perottum @ fidelis Interpretis 
laude tantum abeſſe, quantum qui longiſſime. Nullb enim 
patto ferendus aut excuſandus eft hic — homo Bel- 
licarum rerum & totius Tacticæ adeo rudis & imperi- 
tus, ut qui in cæteris partibus Hiſtoriæ Polybianæ mul- 
ta neſciret, in deſcriptionibus Præliorum omnia ignoraret, 
omnia peccaret; atque eadem opera tanto Scriptori, quod 
erat fere præcituum eus decus adimeret. Omnind præ- 
lium nullum, facinus militare nullum, à Polybio fuerat 
paulo diligentiùs narratum, in quo graviſſima & momenti 
maxim: peccata ab hoc Interprete non ſint admiſſa (15). 
1. e. With regard to my ſelf I affirm, that Perot 
does not 3 the leaſt applauſe as a faithful 
* Tranſlator. He is not to be excuſed in any man- 
ner, being quite ignorant of military affairs, and 
the art of drawing up forces, and unſkilled 
in a great number of other things which occur in 
« that hiſtory : in the deſcription of battles he is eſ- 
pecially ignorant, and therefore quite depraves this 
Author's ityle, for which he is moſt famous. Not 
« a ſingle battle, not a ſingle military exploit, which 
« Polybius has related with great accuracy, but is 
« tranſlated in the moſt erroneous manner, by this 
Writer.“ . He blames him, in other places, for 
inſerting, in his tranſlation, ſeveral words of Livy, 
inſtead of thoſe of Polybius ; and for not tranſlating 
ſcarce ſo much as one ſingle period, without commit- 
ting ſome miſtake (16). He goes on. Non neſcimus 
fuiſſe olim, & nunc quoque eſſe quibus Peratti dernſio, prop- 
ter aliquam Latinitatis ſpeciem, mire arrideat. Sed quo 
, Latinitas fi dect fides, abeſi veritas? Nibil dicam 
de locis infinitis quos propterea aut tranfiit, aut male in- 
terpretatus eft Perottus, quia wel codices erant corrupti, 
wel occurrebat dictio aut phraſis aliqua minus vulgaris: 
cujuſmodi multas ſane habet Polybius. Verum ubi nihil 
erat ejuſmod!, quis ferat lungè adeo ab auforis ſui verbis 
diſcedentem ? aut quis neget flagitium eſſe inſigne, tot cis 
wverba, periodos, atque adeo pericopas integras + Livio de- 
Jumpfiſſe, & lectoribus Cræcæ lingue imperitis obtruſiſſe 
pro Polybianis ? ubi fides ? ubi pudor ? in tanta igitur 
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LY 
* 


* 
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errorum omnis generis copia, ſingula welle perſequi, quod . 


petiverunt d nobis nonnulli, ejus fit hominis, qui wet 


dictum elit tollere in lente unguentum (17). i. e. I (175) Idem, ibis 
„am not ignorant that there have been, and ſtill p. 6 


are, ſome perſons who are greatly pleaſed with 
Perot's tranſlation, from a certain beauty which 
they fancy they ſee in it. But of what uſe is a 
Latin ſtyle, if it has neither fancifulneſs nor truth? 
I ſhall not take notice of a numberleſs multitude of 
< paſſages which Perot either omitted or falſly tran- 
« ſlated ; either becauſe the manuſcripts were corrupt- 
ed, or becauſe ſome uncommon phraſe or expreſſi- 
on, of which there are a great number in Poly- 
„ bius, occurred. But when there was nothing 
* of this kind, who could bear to find him depart ſo 
** much from the ſenſe of his Author? Or who will 
deny but that it is a great crime to have frequent- 
iy borrowed from Livy, ſo many words, periods, 
3 « and 


(15) Idem, ibid. 


(16) Malta gui. 

em in ſingulis fe- 
re pertodis Pert - 
tus perperam in- 
terpretatur. Idem 
in Commentaria 
in Polybium, p. 
112. 
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PER 315 


in it all the treaſures of his erudition, This was a Commentary on Martial [C]; but as 

he was raiſed to a very high employment, and a very exalted ſtation in the Church, he 

did not think it proper to publiſh this Commentary; he looking upon it as beneath him, 

and no ways ſuitable to the decorum of his n character, becauſe of the obſce- 

(3) Extrafted nities which are found in Martial (5). This work was publiſhed after his death. Our 
* _ Author had had a great ſhare in the beneficence and eſteem of Cardinal Beſſarion; but it 
18. „ 45 is ſaid that, through his imprudent conduct, he prevented his being raiſed to the Pontifi- 
en, 2e, Cate [DJ. The Emperor Frederick III. preſented him in the city of Bologna with the 
ee. 7. poetical crown (c), and honoured him with the title of his Counſellor. That employment 
p. 1168. was much leſs real than the Government of Perugia and Umbria, which was beſtowed 
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« and entire paragraphs ; and to have put them off, “ diligence, but at the ſame time with ſecrecy ; he 

* on ſuch readers as are ignorant of the Greek © ſuppreſſing the names of the greateſt part of the Au- 

« tongue, for thoſe of Polybius ? Where is the juſ- © thors to whom he was indebted for his materials.” 

« tice and modeſty of this? As therefore he is ſo full Many people will be ſurpriſed to ſee, in this paſſage, 

of faults, of every kind, to point out every one of Calepin's ſincerity preferred to that of Nicholas Pe- 

them ſingly, as ſome perſons adviſed me to do, rot; great complaints having been made againſt Ca- 

„would be beſtowing pains upon a thing that no lepin, as being an impudent plagiary of Perot (15). (25) Baillet, 

«© way deſerves.” What would Varillas have ſaid, & To be ſtill more circumſtantial with regard to the Jugem. des Sca- 

had his friends ſhewn him, that his opinion was ſo conduct of Calepin, the reader muſt be told, that 27, num. 

very oppoſite to that of ſo excellent, ſo learned, and © not being a ſcholar, he had abſolutely no thoughts —— 1 
ſagacious a critick as Caſaubon? Had Varillas, the “of ſetting up for an Author, till having met with 210 num. 303 of 
firit time he preſumed to paſs raſh judgments like © Nicholas Perot's Cornucapia; and being informed the Crit. Gram. 
theſe, been reproved by ſuch means, ſuch a Critick “ that Perot ſeemed reſolved to diſown and give up Borrichins «6i 
would have done him great ſervice. I am to obſerve © this fruit of his ſecular and profane ſtudies ; and r. Chat, 
that Perot has not tranſlated all the books which are ex- give up the title of father, upon the ſuppoſition 8 
tant of Polybius : only the firſt five books of his hiſtory © that that of Archbiſhop would have been diſho- 
having been diſcovered at that time, and to theſe the © noured by it“; he thought he might take ad- * Becauſe the 
Thanks confined his labours. The abridgment of © vantage of Perot's diſtaſte ; and therefore reſolved Romiſh Clergy 
the twelve following books, and the Excerpta Legatio- to inſert this work in his own, as though he had ener allowed to 
num were diſcovered ſince. Beſides this tranſlation © been the Author of it. Floridus Sabinus + ſays 1 
Perot has alſo given one of Hippocrates's oath. that he did this in a moſt wretched manner; he | . 

(8) It i. only a C] 4 Commentary on Martial (18)]. He entitled “ blending this Cornucmpiæ with a vaſt quantity of + Franc. Fhrid. 

Commentary on it Cornucopie. I have already (19) given the rea- filthy traſh, gathered from the worſt Authors of Sab. Apolog. lib, 

the SpeZacula ſon why he did not publiſh it: but it was pub- © the moſt barbarous and ignorant ages. He adds, 1. P. 117. 

and the 1ſt book 1;ſhed by his Nephew PYRRHus PErOT, after the © that this contributed on one hand, to celebrate the 

of Epigrams Author's death. He ſays in his preface, that he had © merit of Perot, and to make people enquire for 

of Martial. add : UE Vir „ uf : 

ed but very few particulars, except his having ex is original work ; and, on the other, to ſhew 

(19) In the text plained more at large ſome obſcene places which his © the impertinence of Calepin, and the incorrectneſs 

of this article. uncle had but ſlightly touched upon. Nihil fere de © of his Dictionary. The ſame judgment is alſo 
meo addidi, præterquam quod loca quedam, que ile, © formed by the anonymous Author of the Apology ## Ap. Obert. 
quoniam impuritate quadam atque obſecenitate verborum © for the Latin Poets *, the German Author of the Gan. p. 505. 


caſtis ac pudicis auribus execrabilia viderentur, curfim ** Bibliographia Curigſa ++, and Leonardo Nicode- l 
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(20) Pyrrhus Greviterque tetigerit, ipſe latius expoſui (20). From * mus, in his additions to Toppi “.“ : : : 

N. — . M. Du Cange is miſtaken, [DI Through his imprudent candle be . 1 

Præſat. 92 when he ſays, that Nicholas Perot, Bithop of Sipon- Cardinal Baſarion, from being raiſed to the Pontifi- ++ Bibliogr. cur. mr il 

ED A to, publiſhed in 1470, a large volume of Commen- cate.] This incident is related by Varillas. It Philologic. bijt. Wl 

folio 523. taries on the Latin tongue; Cui Cornucqpiæ nomen is known, ſays he (26), that this Cardinal would P. 28.4 ig | 
indidit cum duobus fingularum diftionum indicibus, Graco *© have been elected Pope after Paul II. had it not + 7, a44+ionis, 1 1 
altero, altera Latino, qui juſti Dictionarii vicem preſ- been for the imprudence of Nicholas Perotty . . . . ad Biblioth. 1 "1 

(21) Du Change, faut (21). It muſt be remembered that our Perot © who was one of the conclaviſts + One evening N, Nic. 10 


Pref.Glyſarii lived till the year 1480. Geſner obſerves, that the when Beſſarion was ſtudy ing, according to his ul Topp. p. 184. 
Latin, p. 41. Cornucopie was printed at Venice by Aldus, and at “ cuſtom, without once minding the intrigues of his + Cenclaviſs, is 
Baſil by Curio and Valderus more than once, in fo- © Collegues ; three Cardinals, the heads of ſo many a domettic whom 
lio. He omits the principal circumſtance, he not ** cabals in the conclave, who at laſt had agreed to po gg Pang 
taking notice of this date of the firſt edition. I my- © elect him, went to his cell, and deſired to ſpeak — lan hay 
ſelf cannot tell it, and can only ſay, that the Straſ- © with him. Perotty ſuppoſed, that their only de- and is ſhut up in 
burg edition of 1506 was preferable to the preced- ** ſign was, to ſue for his patron's vote ; and as he the conclave 
ing one, or preceding ones ; and that of Venice of © knew him ſo well as to be perſuaded, that the ſoli- — — Ren: 
(22) See Borro- 1513 Was more accurate than that of Straſburg (22). * citations of theſe Cardinals would not avail in this ) ne tan. 
chius, in Ana- Geſner adds, that there is a great deal of learning in © particular, he therefore thought it would not be (26) Varillas, op 
leis ad Cogitata this work. Plena Philolgiæ & eruditionis variæ, ex proper to interrupt Beſſarion in his ſtudies; for Anecd. de Flor. 1 
de Lingua Lat i- optimis quibuſque veterum denſiſſima teſtimonia citans, © which reaſon he refuſed abſolutely to admit them, P* 174 773 | 
N multiplici cum ad rerum, tum ad vocabulorum cognitionem and to inform his patron that they wanted to 
. 4h (23). i. e. Abounding with various kinds of “ ſpeak with him. And the moſt whimſical cir- 
(23) Geſner, © erudition, and a very great number of citations from cumſtance in this adventure was, that the more 
Bbli.th, folio « the beſt of the antients; and of a vaſt ad- Perotty was intreated, careſſed, conjured, and 
oP vantage for acquiring the knowledge both of things * threatned, the faſter he kept the door ſhut ; be- 
„ and words.” Perot is charged with copying what “ cauſe he was confirmed ſtill the more in his chime- 
others had written, without once naming them. * rical ſuppoſition, that the only motive of their in- 
Martinius objects this to him, after proving his hav- “ fiſting ſo much to come in, was, in order to ſue 
ing ſtole a paſſage from Laurentius Valla ; and here for the only vote they wanted for the perſon whom 
follows what he obſerved in his Preface : Ambroſius © they had reſolved among themſelves to elect. The 
Calepinus . . . judicio uſus barbara d Latinis ſegregavit, * conteſt laſted ſo long, that the patience of the 
& auctoritate veterum verba ſua firmavit : rectius, © three Cardinals being at laſt quite exhauſted, they 
qudm Perottus qui ſuum copiæ cornu diligenter quidem, at © ſaid among themſelves, that it would not be pro- 
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latenter, contexuit, ut eorum nomina a quibus ſua ſump- © per to raiſe, to the Holy See, a man who not on- | it 
lartinius, in 


(24) Matthias ſerat, fere ſubticeret (24). i. e. Ambroſe Calepin * ly would not think himſelf obliged to them for ll 
Lexico Phils © + + + + - diſtinguiſhed the barbarous words from the * his election, but would make them dependent iy 
Voce ſarcina. 4. Latinina judicious manner, and corroborated his “ on the . of his domeſticks, whenever they 1 
« opinion by the authority of the antients: in which * ſhould deſire to ſpeak with him. Spite and indię- bi 
„he conducted himſelf with greater ſincerity than “nation made them then take other meaſures ; and if} 
© Perot, who indeed compiled his Cornucopie with © as Cardinal Riairo {truck their fancy moſt Hs 
| ' « ijnſtant, 
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(d) Jovius, El. 
cap. 18. p. 45 


(e) ldem, ibid. 


(b) Volaterr. lib. 
21, p· M» 7 76. 


(i) Jovius, ibid, 


% nal.” Few paſſages are better adapted 


PER 


« inſtant, they elected him Pope, though they had 
« agreed + before, not to give their votes 
« to any Monk, becauſe Riairo had been a Fran- 
« ciſcan Frier. The pleaſure which they ima- 
« gined would accrue to them, from the t 
« which Cardinal Beſſarion would have, for his loſing 
« the Pontificate through his conclavift's fault, 
« prompted them to inform him of this whole tranſ- 
« action. Nevertheleſs, Beſſarion did not change 
« his countenance or behaviour towards them; but 
« contented himſelf with telling Perotty, that he had 
« prevented him from making him (Perotty) a Cardi- 
than this, 
to ſhew the egregious liberty which this Writer took, 
to blend his whimſies and con with the hiſto- 
ries which he extracted from other Authors. All this 
long account he has given us, is a paraphraſe of the 
following Latin paſſage of Paulus Jovius. Paule 
norte ſublato, in comitiis fatalis caſus tantæ fpei Fortu- 
nam arvvertit, Ferunt enim tres ſimmæ audtoritatis 
Cardinales, quum eo decreto, ut Pontificem falutarent, 
abditum in cella conclavis adiſſent, nec admitterentur à 
Nicolas Perotto janitore, quid tum vir ineptus lucubranti 
parcendum diceret, uſque ade flomachatos, ut ſefe indig- 
nauter avertentes, reſponderent, Ergo nec prenſanti, nec 
roganti quidem, ſumma dignitas erit inculcanda : ut 
quum & cel ſuſfragia expefet, ſaperbis demum ac ftolis 
dis janitoribus pareamus ? ftatimque ſuſfragio Mito de- 
tulifſe, quo repent? renunciato, adoratoque, Beſſarion dixiſſe 
fertur : Hæc tua, Nicolae, intempeſti ua ſedulitas, & tiaram 


(27) Jovius, in mihi, & tibi galerum eripuit (27). 1. e. © Pope Paul hav- 
Elgg. cap. 24+ p. © ing left the world; a fatal accident, in the conclave, 


57, 58. 


« deprived him (Beſſarion) of the exalted ſtation to 
« which he had flattered himſelf he ſhould be raifed. 
« For it is related, that three Cardinals who had the 
« oreateſt ſhare of authority, having formed a reſo- 
6 — to chooſe him Pope, came, according to his 
& call, to the conclave, where he was ſhut up: 
« being refuſed admittance by Nicholas Perot, the 
« door-keeper or conclaviſt, who was ſo ſtupid as to 
« tell them that they ought not to interrupt him 
« ſince he was ſtudying, the Cardinals in queſtion 
« were ſo much offended, that turning about with 
« indignation they ſaid, ſhall we force a man to ac- 
« cept of the Pontificate who neither was for, nor 
« (efires it; that when he expects votes from Hea- 
« yen, we at laſt may pay obedience to proud, filly 
« door-keepers ? Saying this they A gave 
« their voices for Sixtus, who being inſtantly de- 
« clared Pope, and worſhipped ; it is related that 
« Beſſarion ſaid as follows: 8 unſeaſonable dili- 
« gence (O Nicholas) has deprived me of the Pontifi- 
« cal Crown, and yourſelf of a Cardinal's hat.” I 


quote this Latin paſſage, in order that my readers, 


by comparing it with that of the French Author, 
may ſee the 
text were his original. He has given them what form 
he pleaſed, which is intolerable. Such Hiſtorians as 
write laſt ought not to embelliſh an incident, but 
ſhould relate it exactly in the ſame manner as they find 
it in Authors. It may be obſerved by the way, that if 
this French Writer had really read all the MSS. cited 
by him, (a circumſtance which is very much doubted) ; 
we nevertheleſs might naturally ſuppoſe that he pub- 
liſhed a thouſand particulars which were merely the 
2 of his invention ; for as he has preſumed to 

uriſh on Paul Jovius, who is a printed Author ; he 


particulars he added to the Latin 


conſequently thought he might be more at liberty to 
romance wich to MSC relations, which he has 
juſt pointed out in a random manner. Gyraldus 
aſcribes Beſſarion's ill ſucceſs to another cauſe (28); 
but he alſo mentions what is related of Perot the con- 


(28) Gyrald. 4 


Poet. ſuor, tem. 


Por. Dialage 3. 


claviſt; and is much more conciſe on this ſubject p. m. 551. 


than Paul Jovius. Menage ſuppoſes, that Perot com- 
mitted this blunder in The conclave when Paul IT. 
was elected (29). But it is my opinion that we ought 
to credit, with regard to this particular, the A. - 
lian Authors cited by me, rather than Menage (30). 


named jt Fugicura.] Moreri did not underſtand any 
part of this, and has altered it in ſuch a manner, 
that it is downright nonſenſe. Nevertheleſs, nothing 
can be plainer than the following words of Paulus 
Jovius : Exceſfit vita ſenex Sentinum in villa 
viridariis & fontibus peramerna, a pingui otio 
Fugicuram appellavit (31). i. e. He died in an ad- 
« vanced age at Saſſoferrato, at a country ſeat, which 
the fountains and gardens rendered moſt delightful 
„ and which he called Fagicura, from the ſweet eaſe 
and leiſure he enjoyed there.” Moreri puts Figu- 
rica inſtead of Fugicura, even in the verſes of Myr- 
teus quoted by him, and which turn on the alluſion 
of 7 from cares. 
] had quarrelled wvith Domitius Calderinus. 

The paſſage, which Iam going to quote from Alen 
ander ab Alexandro, informs us of a particular, which 
Paulus Jovius has not taken notice of, and which he 
ought not to have omitted, wiz. that Nicholas Perot 
read publick lectures to the youth of Rome. He 
and Calderinus explained, at the ſame time, ſome 
paſſages of Martial, and made it their endeavours to 
contradict one another, rather than explain that Poet. 
This occaſioned floods of injurious expreſſions and 
empty words ; ſo that, after all, Martial's ſenſe was 
leſs underſtood than if they had ſaid nothing. Nico- 
laus Perottus Sipontinus præſul, homo fuit accurato inge- 
nio, & lectione multa exercitus : eum Domitius Calderi- 
nus, vir, ut in ea tempeſtate, ductus, & æmulatione 
doct rinæ, & morum diſſimilitudine oſum habebat : jur- 


iſque & conviciis ſuos ſectatores plerungue inceſſe- 
bar, lee. apud fludioſos in invidunt illum N 
vocabat: & ut ſunt fere ingenia, in explicandis auctori- 


bus fi quid in controverfiam veniret, uterque potius 

patto diverſus ab altero difſentiret, quam wid feng Ia. 
nis efſet, rimabatur. Cum autem in ſcholis Rome eodem 
tempore Martialis apophoreta publice lectitarent, cujus 
hoc diftichon fuit. i. e. © Nicetus Perot, Archbiſhop 
of Siponto, was maſter of a happy genius, and 
« vaſt reading, This Perot was hated by Domitius 
* Calderinus (a learned man for the age in which he 
* lived) which was owing to an emulation in learn- 
ing and a diſſimilitude of manners. Accordingly 
he often abuſed and reviled him to his followers, 
and frequently made him odious to his pupils. 
And accordingly, as it commonly comes to paſs 
* among ſcholars, whenever any conteſt happened 
« in explaining of Authors, both of them ſtrove to 
« wrangle and combat one againſt another, rather 
« than to ſearch for the true reading. As Martial's 


(29) Menag, 
Meicolanze, p. 
280. 


6 (30) Paulus Jo- 
[E] He built a country houſe near Soffiferrato, and 1% nt 


regorius Gy- 
raldus, 


"$a 
p. 46» 


Apophoreta (gifts given at banquets) were publickly 


« read by them, at the ſame time, in the {chools at 
6 _—_ a * of which was thus ;” 
n precio ſcopas teſtatur palma fuiſſe, 
Gia ſed ſcopis nuns analefta dabunt. 
4 ita 


Liliug 


PER 


bring about a reunion with the Greek Church, 


during the Council of Ferrara, The above- 


mentioned Torquato intended to procure a new edition of the works of our Nicholas Perrot 

Allativs, in (1), which conſiſt of tranſlations, letters, ſpeeches, and in Commentaries on Statius, Mar- 

bu ee tial, Sc. He deſigned likewiſe to publiſh: the elogies of the illuſtrious men of Saſſoferrato. 
(=) Urbanis, He compoſed fome Italian verſes which were printed with thoſe of Anthony Brunus (m). 


Idem, idid- 


(42) Tiraquellus Ira tos Der ſus uf er qu inter pret atis off (32), ut p 
has the following multa deblatterata werba,, dix aliquem ſenſum illerum ex 


note here, Pe- dictis elicere queas, cum modo mendum in verſu poſlr em 
rattus in Cor nuco- 


ha ſerus interpre= fuiſſe alter aſſeveret, & pro otia, precium poni oportere, 
Fatur, quam bie 180do aſarota, non ab d privativa, ſed intentiva dia «fe 
A accuſetur, affirmet : alter ita plerague nugulia jurgiis & maltdiis 
plena effundat, ut equidem fingula enarrare & reftrre 
(33) Alexander pigeat (33). i. e. “ Both gave ſuch an interpretation 
ab Alexandro, „ of this diſtich, that after a deal of babbling, 
Genialium Dier, « ſcarce a word of ſenſe could be found in what ei- 
lb, 4. f %% „ ther of them faid ; the one ſometimes aſſerting 
eee Ve. . that there was a fault in the latter line, and that 
1673. «« pretium ought to be put for tia ; or affirming, 
« that a/arota, (a kind of pavements) was derived 
« from à intenſive, and not from a primitive: whilſt 
the other invented a flood of impertinent triflin 
«« ſtuff, to repeat every circumſtance of which wo 
«© be tedious.” Here follows another paſſage, which 
informs us that Perot examined and criticiſed, in his 
Epiſtles, Caldrinus's Notes on Martial's Epigrams ; 
and that Calderinus was accuſed of having ſtole from 


Perot. Domitii Calderini in Martialem commentarios 
notani, quamvis ſuppreyſo nomine, & furta ex ſcriptis 
patrui ſui, ſubdit : Recognoſei autem furta facillime po- 
terunt ex errorum multitudine, cujus commentarii ejus un- 
digue ſcatent, . bonam partem potruus meus duob. 


Epiftolarum, arum ſcilicet ac Peraſmarum, præ- 


claris waliuninibus oftendit (34). i. e. Speaking of (34 


+ Domitius Calderinus's Commentary on Martial 
* (but not mentioning his name) and of his plunder- 
ing his uncle's works, he adus, his thefts may be 
ſoon found out, by the numberleſs multitude of er- 
«« rors with which his Commentators abound : my 
uncle pointed out a conſiderable part of thoſe in 
* his two fine volumes of Roman and Peruſian Epiſ- 
« tles.” Angelus Sabinus, being engaged in a pa 

war with Calderinus, was aſſiſted by force. The be 
ter was pointed at under the name of Fidentinus in 
Calderinus's writings, and the other under that of 


Protheus. See Gyraldus, Dialogue I. de Pottis fus- (35 


rum temporum (35). 


PERROT (FRANCIS), Author of an Italian book refuted by Bellurmin. See the 
cloſe of the remark of the following article []. 


a) And not at 

itry in Fran - £ X 
col, as is affirm- was born in Chalons on the river Marne (a), 
ed in the Mena- 


PERROT (NICHOLAS) Sieur d'Ablancourt, one of the firſt genius's of his age, 


April the gth 1606 (b), He ſprung from a 


Sins, F. 324. family which had made a conſpicuous figure in the Law [A], and the greateſt care was 
1 edit beſtowed on his education. He was ſent to purſite his ſtudies, in the College of Sedan (c); 
0% Ablancourt's and he made fo great an improvement by his maſter's inſtructions, that, at thirteen years 


Life, in Tom. 2- of age, be bad gone through a courſe of claſſical learning [BJ. His father then ſent for 
opus woK*s bim home, and got him an able maſter, not only to go over his whole courſe of ſtudy with 


1692. p. 334+ him, but alſo to give him ſome tintture of Philoſophy. After having continued theſe exerciſes 
about three years, he was ſent to Paris, where he ſtudied the law five or ſix months, At 


[4] He rung from a family which had made a con- 
cuous figure in the law.) Paul PERRor de la Salle 
is father, famous for his works, both in proſe and verſe, 

and who had a hand in the Catholicon, was grandion 
of Em1Lius PerroT, Counſellor of Parliament, and 


fon of Nicholas PexroT, Counſellor of the great 


Chamber. He went through a courſe of ſtudies in Ox- 


ford, where he turned Proteſtant; and returning to 


France, he retired to Chaalons, where part of the 
* Parliament of Paris was at that time, and of which his 
which Mr. elder brother Cyprian PexROT was a Counſellor. In 


Fremont d A- Chaalons he married a Lady of noble extraction, 
blancourt wrote Anne des Forges, who brought him Nicholas Perrot 


22 the 2 Sieur d' Ablancourt, and two daughters, the eldeſt 

fil, 1693. whereof was mother of Mr. Fremont d' Ablancourt 
2) n the rem, (1), whom I ſhall mention below (2). CYTRIAN 
. PERrROT, uncle of him whoſe article I am writing, 


etghteen 


of opinion that this Æmilius Perrot is the ſame per- 
ſon with him, who makes a very ſhining figure in Bu- 
nel's letters. 

Father Paul's — Perotto, mentioned in the manu- 


ſeript letter, is oubtleſs the ſame Francis PERROT (-) r. m. 
mentioned in Book LXXXII. of Thuanus's Hiſtory ann. 1585 


(7), as Author of a piece, in which Pope Sixtus's bull 
againſt the King of Navarre is refuted. nis piece 
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Geiner, 


liotb. folie 
» 523. 


) Page 532, 
perum Cyraldi. 


edit. Lugd, Bata. 
1696. 


(e) Ibid. p. 335. 


(8) Colomeſius, 


was entitled, Awi/ſo piacevole dato alla bella Italia (8). p. 20, 21. 


« This book which Bellarmin refuted, is a cenſure 
of the Court of Rome, but its ſtyle is ſo very beau- 
« ti ful, that the Italians themſelves admired it. The 
« Author's name is Perrot, a native of France, who, 
* according to Thuanus's Hiſtory, under the year 
« 1585, accompanied, in his younger days, Gabriel 
% Aramont, his Majeſty's Embaſſador to Sultan Soly- 
“% man. Coming afterwards to Italy, he got ac- 


was the father of Joyn PerroT, Preſident of the 
(3) Extracted Inqueſts; who left a ſon named Cyyrian PErROT, 
from the ame who was maſter of the Requeſts. The Perrots of 
letter, Geneva, Father Paul's good Perrotto, my Lord Per- 
(4) Patru's rot who was in favour for ſome time with Queen 
works, Tom. 2. Elizabeth, the Perrot of Malmaiſon, one of whom 
b. 334, Dutch was Provoſt of the Merchants, and the Princeſs 9 
edt, 1692. Conti's benutiful Perrot, are all of the fone path 4 
(5) Thuan, Hb. Chriſtopher de Thou (Thuanus) firſt Preſident in the 
52. p. m. 1077, Parliament of Paris, married a Perrot. Chancellor 
6 Boucherat was grandſon of another Perrot, not to 
of the Mii, mention a great many alliances more with perſons of 
the State of the long robe (3). Theſe particulars are extracted 
France, wnder from a manuſcript letter. Ablancourt's life, written 


Charles IX. ate by P inted 1 "1 
f y Patru, may ſerve as a printed proof. It begins 
— 4 with the following words. © The family of the 


Libris Dionyſus © Perrnts has belonged during a long ſeries of years 

Perreti 158g. to the Parliament, and allied to the moſt illuſtrious 

Rem, Crit. perſons of the long Robe (4).” 

(6) Rem. LA], „ „ Thuanu (5) enumerates, among thoſe who were 

of the article killed in the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day in 

FERRET. Paris, Denys PxxROr (a), the very worthy ſon of 
EKMILIus PrRROor, Counſellor in Parliament of Paris, 
and was illuſtrious for his probity as for his know- 
ledge. The reader may ſee elſewhere (6) that I am 


| Vor. VIII, 


« quainted with ſeveral perſons of eminence ; and, 
among other great men, with Father Paul, a Divine 
of the Republick of Venice, and had a great af- 
4 fection for him till his death. On the other hand, 
* the Italians had a particular eſteem for him; call- 
ing him generally the true Iſraelite, becauſe of 
* his candour and gentleneſs. This Perrot tranſlated 
* likewiſe, into Italian, Du Pleſſis-Mornay's truth 
of the Chriſtian Religion, printed at Saumur in 
© 1612. Among our French Writers who applaud 
„ him are, Lewis des Maſures in his Latin Poems, 
« Hubert Languet in his letters to Sir Philip Sidney, 
„and Mr. 2 in du Pleſſis's life (g).“ 

[B] At thirteen years of age he had gone through a courſe 
of claſſical karning.) I would not make any remark on 
this occaſion, if I was not to correct a fault that is 
very common among the Writers of Panegyricks. 
They take pleaſure in ſurpaſſing each other in the 
matter of beſtowing praiſe, and 


claſſical learning at thirteen years of age, adds phi- 
loſophy to that courſe. However, we may correct 
this error, as we have the life of that illuſtrious per- 
ſonage written by Patru; but if that by 1 

| 0 * 


4 M 


(9) Page 13. 
is there ſty led 
Lord of Mexieret, 
a Pariſian. 


(10) Richelet, 
by that means adul- Vie des Auteurs 
terate the truth. Richelet (10), not thinking it Franca, p- 22. 
enough that Ablancourt completed his courſe of Dutch edit. 1599. 
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(d) Ibid. p- 339 · 


(%) Ibid. p. 336. 


HY. 336. 
(g) Ibid- 


(6) Ibid: p. 337. 


(*) Ibid. 


(+) Ibid. p. 338. 


(!) Ibid. p. 339. ; 


(*) Ibid, 


(11) Antonius 
Clementius, in 
Vita Salmaſii, p. 
42. 


P E R 


eighteen years of age he wat admitted Advocate of Parliament, and frequented the bar (d) 
but he Gon had a diſtaſte for it, and plainly diſcovered a difinclination for the law. This 
diſpleaſed his uncle Cyprian Perrot, Counſellor of the great Chamber (e); however, he 
recovered his favour by quitting the Proteſtant Religion in which he was born. He ab- 
jured it at twenty years of age; but nevertheleſs could not be prevailed upon to acquieſce 
with his uncle's intention, viz. io make bim take orders, in hopes that he would one day be- 


* 


come a very great preacher (f), He ſpent five or fix years in ſuch diverſions as ſuit perſons 


of his age 


C); but without entirely neglecting his ſtudies (H). It was then he wrote the 


Preface to the Honntte Femme, for his friend Father du Boſc, Scarce was this Preface, 
which is a maſter-piece in our language, publiſhed, but at twenty five or twenty ſix years of 
age, be had a deſire to return to the religion be had quitted [CI, the impreſſions of which had 
never been perfettly erazed from his mind (i). That he might not do any thing raſhly, 
<< he firſt began to ſtudy philoſophy, and afterwards divinity z and for that purpoſe choſe, 
«« for his maſter, Mr. Stuart, a Scotchman, and Lutheran, but a very learned man. He 
<« applied himſelf fo very intenſely, that he uſed to ſpend twelve or fifteen hours a day 
« inſtudy ; and paſſed near three years in this manner, without hinting his deſign to 


cc any 


perſon. .. . . . He ſet out. .. from Paris to go to Champagne, where he made a 


« ſecond abjuration in the Proteſtant Church of the village of Helme, near Vitry ; and 
60 ſoon after he went to Holland, till the noiſe which his quitting his religion would 


60 ma 


e was over. He was near a year in Leyden, where he learnt the Hebrew, and 


« contracted a friendſhip with Salmaſius. From Holland he went to England (4). He 
returned to Paris, and after ſpending five or fix weeks at Mr. Patru's, He took an apart- 
ment near Luxemburg, and ſent for two of his nephews to come and live with him (I) [Di. 
«© He paſſed his days very agreeably ; and though he devoted the greateſt part of his lei- 


ce ſure to books, he nevertheleſs uſcd to ſee company; and frequented the Ladies, and 
all perſons} of reputation for learning in Paris. Seldom a day paſſed but he went 


« to Meſſieurs Dupuy, that famous receſs where all 8 of an elegant taſte, and the 
e 


e Jiterati, uſed to meet (n). 


In September 1637, 


was admitted a Member of the 


4 French Academy with univerſal applauſe, a little after which he undertook a tranſlation 
« of Tacitus... But whilſt he was engaged in that laborious taſk he was forced to 
« leave Paris, to go into the country to look aticr his eſtate that was not conſiderable, and 


« which the wars leſſened daily. 


He therefore broke up houſe-keeping ; and retired, 


&« with his ſiſter, to his eſtate called Ablancourt, and lived there till his death. In the 


only were extant, we ſhould at once give credit to 
whatever he ſays, and publiſh it as a kind of prodigy, 
for there were ſix claſies or ſchools in Sedan. Scho- 
lars were removed only once a year, and the courſe 
of philoſophical ſtudies laſted two years at leaſt, 

[C] At twenty froe or twenty fix years of age, he 
bad a defire to return to the religion he had quitted.] The 
continuator of Moreri, extracting this article of A- 
blancourt from Patru, has faultered on this occaſion. 
He did not take notice, that the Author of the origi- 
nal whence he copied, ſuppoſes three years between 
the deſign and the execution. He affirms that our 
Perrot quitted the Church of Rome at twenty five 
years of age ; went to Holland, ſtayed near a twelve- 
month at Leyden, and contracted a friendſhip with 
Salmaſius. His fir error was the occaſion of his 
falling into a ſecond ; he ſuppoſing that Ablancourt 
left Leyden before he was full ſix and twenty, that is, 
before the fifth of April 1632 : but Salmaſius was 
not then in Leyden ; he not coming to that city till 
the end of that year (11). It it ſcarce poſſible for a 
writer to miſplace an incident, without making a ſe- 
ries of chronological errors. [ Some neceſſary dates 
* are wanting — for inſtance the following. Du 
* Bolc's Honnete femme was not finiſhed at preſs till 
the 7th of February 1633, and Ablancourt wrote 
the preface to it. Scarce was this Preface, ſays 
Patru, copied by Bayle, pabliſbed, but Ablancourt, 
at twenty frve or twenty fix years . age, had a de- 
« ſire to return to the religion (the Proteſtant) he had 
quitted, at twenty years of age. Inſtead of ſaying 


* it was after the month of February 1633. 
Theſe dates are of ſome conſequence, becauſe Pa- 
* tru adds that Ablancourt, that he might not do any 
* thing raſhly, firſi began to fludy philoſophy, and after- 
Wards divinity y and paſſed near three years in 


«this F IND Afterwards he ſet aut. from 


Paris to go to Champaign, where he made a ſecond 
« atjuration. Patru does not ſay in what year this hap- 
« pened, but according to his calculation, Ablancourt 
*« would not have abjured the Romiſh Ron till 
«« the beginning of the year 1636. The fact is, we 


«« ought to ſubſtract almoſt the half of, car three 


25 or 26 years of age, it ſhould be 27 years; lince 


e beginning 


« years ; it being certain that Ablancourt abjured the 
© Romiſh Religion as early as 1634, leſs than eighteen 
© months after the publication of his preface to the 
« Honnete Femme. Here follows the proof of that 
* date. Ablancourt, after making this ſecond ab- 
„ juration, went preſently into Holland, which mult 
have taken up ſome time. He aid near a twekve- 
« month in Leyden... ... From Holland he vent into 
« England. We are not told how long he ſtaid there, 
« however, he continued at leaſt ſome months. He 
« afterwards returned to Paris. Since therefore it 
* cannot be doubted but that he was in that city, 
the beginning of the year 1636, we are forced to 
* conclude, that he had left France a very little af- 
« ter the middle of the year 1634. Hence it fol- 
* lows, that ſince he was not deſirous of returning to 
the Proteſtant Religion till after February 1633, 
« 1t is falſe to aſſert that he 7 three years in or- 
« der to inſtruct himſelf, hat he might not do any 
thing raſhly. .. ... The firſt work which Ablan- 
court printed, after his return to Paris, was, his 
« tranſlation of the Octavius of Minutius Felix. He 
* finiſhed it before Auguſt 1636, and gave the copy 
to Camuſat, who obtained a licenſe to print it, 
the 3d of September following, and was finiſhed at 
the preſs the 24th of December of the ſame year 1636. 
Ablancourt dedicated this book to Philander, (Mr. 
«« Conrart) with whom he had got acquainted 
the beginning of that year; that Gentleman hav- 
« ing prompted him to engage in that tranſlation. 
This proves what I have ſaid above, that Ablan- 
court was returned to Paris the beginning of tlie 
«« year 1636. He had been ſome time in that 
& city when he had got acquainted with Mr. Con- 
« rat 

[D] He ſent for two of his nephews to come and live 
with him.] Theſe were his eldeſt ſiſter's ſons, and 
their names were Fremont. © No children ever 
had a better education. The ſecond is dead; but 


* 


* 
- 


„ Mr. de Fremont d'Ablancourt, the eldeſt of the 


« two, has plainly ſhewn that education was beſtowed 
upon him to good purpoſe. He wrote the dia- 
logue of the letters of the Alphabet, and the Sup- 


* plement.to the true Hiſtory, annexed to his uncle's 


% tranſlation 


* From tlie rem 
to the Paris edit» 
of Bayle's Dic. 
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« beginning of his retirement into the country, he uſed to come pretty often to ſpend 


« the winter in Paris. . . . . But at laſt he 


quite left that city, and viſited it upon no other 
„ m. p- 34%. “ account but to get his works printed (n) . . . . He had been troubled with the 
- 


ravel 


© all his life time: and there was a time in which he could not either ride on horſeback 
“ nor go in a coach, and was forced to make uſe of a cane in walking: but afterwards, 
« for exerciſe ſake, working in his garden, this leſſened his diſorder in a great degree, 
c and reſtored his ſtrength in ſome meaſure, infomuch that he could ride in any kind of 
« vehicle, and even throw aſide his cane, which he nevertheleſs was forced to make uſe 
« of ſoon after. . . In the beginning of October 1664, he had fo violent a fit of the 
c gravel, that he expected to die every moment: nevertheleſs his pain was aſſwaged 

(+) Ibis c three or four days after (o), but it returned a little after, and continued til! bis death. .. . . 

« He ſubmitted very patiently to the tedious, acute pains with which he was then affiifted 
C [EI]. He was viſited during the whole courſe of his ſickneſs by the Proteſtant Mini- 


« ſter of Vitry, and by Mr. du Boſe, 


a famous Proteſtant Minifter of Caen, 


& then baniſhed to Chalons.” At laſt be died in the arms of his ſiſter and his nephew Ablan- 


þ) 1: ſhould be 


court, the 27th of November, aged fifty eight years, eight (p) months, and twelve days (g). 


2 [He died the 19th of November 1664, in the fifty ninth year of his age *.”] Mo- A F. 343. 


# Niceron, 
Hmmes illuſtres, 


reri has given a catalogue of his works, the greateſt part of which conſiſt in tranſlations. 
The reaſon which made him chooſe to be a tranſlator rather than an Author, deſerves to 


Tom. 6. p. 325, be mentioned [F]; as alſo the reaſon why he thought it neceſſary for Princes to under- 


ſtand Latin [G]. 


re tranſlation of Lucian, which met with ſo favour- 

able a reception from the publick. One of the 

« greateſt Princes of Europe invited him to educate 

« one of his ſons; and the important employments 

(12) Patru's „ he has ſo worthily filled, are ſufficient proofs of 

works, in A- «© his genius and capacity (12).” Patru might here 

blancourt's Life, have added, the eſteem which Marſhal I urenne had 

* for Fremont d'Ablancourt. It was that Marſhal who 

(13) See Ablan- Procured him that employment of Envoy to the 

court's Memoirs, King of Portugal in 1663 (13), and that of Reſident 

p 127 F ſeg. of France at Straſburg in 1075 Mr. Fremont re- 

turned to France after the death of his patron, and 

ſpent his days very happily, in the ſtudy of good 

\uthors and the converſation of perſons of genius, 

till the laſt efforts of the perſecution obliged him to 

go in ſcarch of liberty of conſcience in foreign coun- 

tries. He made ſome ſtay in Groningen, after which 

he came and ſettled at the Hague, where he was 

highly eſteemed by the Prince and Princeſs of Orange ; 

„ had the honour of being appointed hiſtoriographer, 

3 wr mu and a handſome penſion Totti on him. He died at 

e Hague about ſix or ſeven years ago (14). He 

was a man of merit, greatly zealous for the Proteſ- 

tant Religion, and who did not ſeruple to write a 

French Catechiſm. He knew a numberleſs multi- 

tude of particulars, which are extremely well adapted 

to converſation, and he delivered them in a graceful 

manner, As he diſcovered ſo much kindneſs and 

humanity in his behaviour, the publick were ſur- 

(15) = 1 pv at the peruſal of a little piece publiſhed by 

22 % him againſt Amelot de la Houſſaye in 1686 (15). 

Dee. 1686, p. He was angry, and carried his paſſion to a much 

1460 & ſeg. greater height, than could have been expected from 

a perſon of his 2 and years, who had left his 

native country for religion's ſake. Several perſons 

endeavoured to make his apology, by aſcribing this 

warmth to the regard he had for the memory of his 

dear uncle Ablancourt: but as the conteſt did not re- 

late to his uncle's character, as a man of 7 

but only to enquire whether his tranſlation of Tacitus 

deſerved cenſure, inſtead of enjoying the high repu- 

(9.0 nder R tation to which it attained, I am of opinion that his 

catalogue of bookes apology might have been drawn up in more gentle 

juſt publiſhes, terms. He publiſhed ſome dialogues in 1684, which 

Numb. 4. p. 90 are mentioned in the Nouvelles de la Republique des 

E jeg. Lettres (16). A few days ſince (17) were publiſhed 

(19) I writ this his Memoirs, containing the Hiſtory of Portugal, 

in January 1701. from the treaty of the Pyrenees in 1659, till the 
(13) Mmnavians, Near 1668. They are very well worth reading. 

b. 324, — 5, of LæEI He ſubmitted very patiently to the tedious, acute 

the 1ſt Dutch pains with which he was then afflited.) We do not 

ecſt, meet with the following particular, which I ſhall 

— fe the Me- here cite from the Menagiana (18), in Patru's rela- 

e, p. 397, tion. © Mr. d'Ablancourt . . . . . was ſtudying over 

(29) There is a © the oven, in the winter ſeaſon, at a paſtry-cook's 

s here, he “ (19). Being about fixty three years of age (20), 

-A r and tormented with the ſtone, of which his fa- 

yea. « ther died, he was deſirous of coming to Paris, in 


order to be cut for it; but reflecting that it being 


He never entered into the marriage ſtate; nor was of a very amoro!'s 
complexion, and had a blunt way with him which did not very well ſuit the paſſion of love (r), 


cc He 


« then the month of November, he ſhould be then 
* obliged to wait till the ſpring, and that this would 
put him to great expence ; he formed a reſolution 
to abſtain from eating, the ſooner to end his evils, 
and put it in execution. However, being ſtrongly 
«© exhorted to take {ome ſuſtenance, he ſuffered him- 
« ſelf to be perſuaded ; but it was too late, fo that 
* he died.“ Patru would very probably have ſup- 
preſſed this circumſtance, though he had known it 
to be certainly true. 

There are certain things, which perſons chooſe to 
ſuppreſs entirely, rather than ſhew the falſity of them. 
They even often think, that it will be more advan- 
tageous to the memory of their friends, not to have 
it known that they have been aſperſed, than to pub- 
liſh the falſity of the calumnies- ſpread againſt them. 
But there are ſome occaſions, in which they think it 
a duty incumbent on themſelves to inform the pub- 
lick, that innocence has been cruelly abuſed. 'This 
part Mr. le Gendre acted with regard to d' Ablan- 
court. Heaven permitted Mr. du Boſc to viſit 
* him, in his expiring moments, to undeceive the 
« world with regard to the falſe reports, which were 
« ſpread, and which even reached the King's ear, 
* as if he had left the world in a deſpairing condi- 
* tion. But this was a horrid calumny, which Mr. 
% du Boſc invalidated in his letters to Mr. Conrart, 
* who was ſo much the more afflifted at the injury 
* which was done to his friend's memory, as it at- 


- 
* 


« fected all the Proteſtants: thoſe who ſpread this (21) Le Gerdre, | 


&« falſe report to his Majeſty, adding, that all the Vie de du Boſe, 
* Huguenots in general died in this frame of mind F. 37: 
1 

[F] The reaſon which made him chooſe to be a tran/la- 
tor, rather than an Author, deſerves to be mentioned 
« His genius reſembled very much that of Mon- 
„ tagne ; and had he thought proper to have written 
* as an Author, he was not wanting in any of the 
“qualities which conſtitute ſuch a one. He was 
&* poſleſſed of a very fruitful imagination, and had 
acquired a large ſtock of the moſt valuable. erudi- 
* tion. But when any one ſpoke to him about this, 
he would anſwer, that he was neither a Divine nor 
Lawyer, and conſequently. not qualified to com- 
* poſe pleading or ſermons. That the world was 
filled with treatiſes on politicks ; that all diſcourſes 
* in morality were only ſo many repetitions from 
© Plutarch and Seneca; and that, to ſerve one's 
* country, a man ought rather to tranſlate valuable 


Authors, than to write new books, which ſeldom (22) Patin, Vie 


« publiſhed any thing new (22).” | e 
G] The reaſon why he thought it neceſſary for Princes P. 345» 34 

to underſiand Latin.) He uſed to ſay, that it was 

proper they | ſhould learn that tongue, becauſe they 

thereby would learn, from the antients, ſeveral things 

which they otherwiſe could not be informed of : and ſee 


the virtuous and good men of antiquity condemning ſucſh. (23) Menagiana, . 


Princes, as are wanting in the duties of their function P. 389, 390. 
(23). There is ſmartneſs in this thought, and a cer- 
2 ran 


(9) Ablanconrt's 


(r) Ibid, p. 245, 
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ce He ſlept, eat, and wrote indifferently at all hours either of the day or night: but after 
c he had worked about two hours, he uſed to unbend himſelf, either by walking or read 
« ing ſome agreeable work; and after amuſing himſelf about half an hour he uſed to 
« return to his writing. He wrote a very bad hand, inſomuch that, in his later years, 
« he often could-not read his own manuſcript.” He drank but little wine, but had a 
6% Wa. p. 347- “ ſtrong head, and bore wine well, fo that he was never injured by it (5). He was ſon 
« to a man who had compoſed an hundred thouſand verſes, and yet our Ablancourt could 
(% Ibid. « never write two together (1) He was delightful in converſation HJ. The hints of 
his friends were of great ſervice to him in correcting his compoſitions ; but they might 
(s) Wi. p. 345* have been of ſtill greater advantage [7], had he not been ſo eager of returning back to 
(x) Ibid. his houſe in the country, whilſt his works were printing. His manner of tranſlating did 


92 See Baillet, Nor pleaſe univerſally, though it was admired 


ugement des age, He indeed ſometimes takes liberties (u). 
Savans, ſur les 


by all perſons of genius and learning of this 
He has apologized for this in his Prefaces, 


„and ſbewn, that he propoſed to himſelf the true idea of a good tranſlator, who ought to ren- 
— num · der the ſenſe of his original, without diveſting it of any parts of its ſtrengib or graces 


50. Menage 


9: & This is what he has ſo happily prattiſed ; and his lively and bold expreſſions are ſo far 
— nl ſervileneſs, that bis bus 4 ſeem to be originals, and not tranſlations (x). Such is the 


tion of Tacitus, 


Th Faith, character that is given in his elogium; but ſome are of opinion that he took ſome im- 
Beauty. Men- proper liberties (). He poſſeſſed a great fund of erudition, and applied himſelf in a 


giana, p. 324+ 
i Butch edit- 


tain luſtre which may dazzle and charm thoſe who 
do not go to the bottom of things, A ſatyrical ſtroke, 
ſtrongly expreſſed, gives a great beauty to a moral 
picture, and eſpecially when human grandeurs are the 
object of ſuch cenſure. This is the preſent caſe. 
Ablancourt's reflection impoſes upon us by that means, 
and draws its chief beauty from thence ; but this is 
no more than an exterior beauty. Examine his aſ- 
ſertion carefully, fathom it, and it will * like 
gilded wood: it is mere outſide, a mere ſuperficial 
ornament. There is no ſuch nation, where learning 
flouriſhes, but tells their Princes, in their mother 
tongue, the truths they ought to know ; and may in- 
ſtruct them as well in their duties as well as the Latin 
Authors. I would aſk in what manner the books of 
the antient Romans can furniſh leſſons to Princes in 
theſe latter ages ? It is not by ſaying to them, you 
have committed a great error, an att of injuſtice by ſuch 
and fuch an action. It is only by cenſuring the injuſ- 
tice and faults which were committed antiently. But 
are there books wanting, written in the modern 
languages, which exhibit the faults of Princes in the 
ſtrongeſt light ? and which blacken the memory of 
thoſe who have ſwayed the ſcepter unjuſtly, either 
lately in foreign countries, or - formerly in the very 
country where ſuch books are writ ? To ſay nothing 
24) Seecitat, Of ſermons or political pieces; let us only conſider 
19, of the the Hiſtorians, Mezerai for inſtance, who was con- 
2 with Ablancourt. I confeſs ou he did ns 
SHA ive the hiſtory of his own times ; but he comes inh- 
NAIR — nearer 4 it than Livy, Tacitus, or any other of 
(25) Patru's Life the antient Latin Authors; and he cenſures with 
of Ablancourt, p. great ſtrength and freedom, the evil adminiſtra- 
349 tion of ſuch Kings of France as he treats of. Both 
(26) Vigneul de themſelves and their Miniſters are, whenever truth re- 
Marville is there- quires, laſhed in his Hiſtory, as if they were ſo many 
fore in the right, little boys. Varillas takes the ſame liberty, though 
—_ la oye of great a flatterer of his contemporaries ; and we pe 
(Miſeelanies), 5. nerally find that thoſe who flatter moſt the tranſac- 
324. Tom. 1. tions of the preſent times, cenſure moſt ſharply the 
that the Prince faults of paſt times (24). Conſequently the reaſon 
CI _ iven by Ablancourt, why Princes ought to under- 
_ nd Latin, is falſe. It is ſo much the worſe reaſon, 
His obſervation as he could not but know, that for theſe three hun- 
wth regard » dred years the 2 of 2 _— * 
the origin and have been tranſlating perpetually. i 
aw oy jon thought it of ſo — e to Princes to ſtudy 
Encagh. Add to that language, why did he himſelf furniſh them 
this what the with fo fair a pretence not to ſtudy it ? They need 
Continuator of only ſay, that his tranſlations diſpenſed them from 
la Bruyere, or the jt. His own actions deſtroyed therefore his theſis. 


_ H] He was delightful in converſation (25).] © In 
ren gar Tu Kis .* days, no man could poſſibl N hagbr 
ſeq- of his N. lier. He was all vivacity and wit; all which was 


veau Carateres « heightened with a certain turn, which is learnt on- 


fur tes maeure, <« ly in the polite world. . . He preſerved his 
on ar gg Cech of temper till hs death. In the ſuburbs of 
Diverfitez curi- St. Germain, he got acquainted with all thoſe No- 
euſes, part. 10. „ blemen who formed the Prince's court, and who 
b. 359, Dutch were then called the Petits-Maitres (26). But he 
We « was prodigioully careſſed by Monſieur de Colligny 

« and de la Mouſſaye. When any of them went to 


very 


« Vitry or Chalons, or to ſome place that was not ve- 
ry far from the place where he lived, they always 
«« {ent for him; and an entertainment would have 
been nothing without Mr. Ablancourt. He had a 
«« perpetual fund of diſcourſe at meals or in conver- 
* ſation. He ſpoke much, but never tired the hear- 
« ers, What he ſaid being always new and agrera- 
„ ble. One would have concluded, that he had ſtu- 
« died all he ſaid, fo pertinent were his ſtrokes of 
« raillery ; but theſe were employed always to de- 
fend himſelf, without diſpleaſing any perſon. 
ſhall confirm this by a paſſage from the Fane. 
D' Albancourt uſed to ſay 1. many valuable and agreeable 
things in converſation, that Pelifſon ſaid, it was pity a | Memagiana, 
Clerk was not ahways landing by him, to ws ons 1K Dutch 
447 2 of his friends of ferwvirr na 
e hints of his friends wvere of great ree 20 
him . . . . but they might have been of flill greater ad. 
vantage.) The following paſſage not only forms a 
conſiderable part of Ablancourt's character, and the 
hiſtory of his ſtudies, but will alſo be an inſtruction 
to other Authors, if they avoid ſuch things as are de- 
fective in this example. Ar firſt he conſulted no one but 
Mr. Patru; but after he had got acquainted with My. 
Conrart and Mr. Chapelain, he confulted them alfo ; but 
eſpecially My. Conrart in concert with whom he ufed to 
reviſe all his works ; and with fo much the mare plea- 
fare, becauſe he did not underſtand either Greek or La- 
tain, and for that reaſon gave him lefs trouble. For, 
whenever he came to Paris to put any work to A 
he wanted to get back as foon as poſſible ; for wile at. - 
Jon, whenever his friends ufed to fart any difficulties, he 
would defend his compoſitions wit warmth, and be 
almoſt angry; becauſe theſe difficalties gave him trouble, 
and conſequently delayed his return. And this te 
gained jo great an aſcendant over him, that, in * 
ter part of his life, and when he compoſed his laſt tran- 
Nations, he did not conſult, at leaft 4vould not be directed 
by any perſon. Now this was not the effect either of © 
preſumption or vanity ; it was only haſte, and a too eager 
defire to get rid of his barthen : for, whenever he bad f 
niſbed a book at preſs, he would gladh receive any hints 
which might be given him; and even entreattd his friends 
to favour him with their criticiſms, for the ſecond edi- 
tion. On this occaſion it will be proper to mention a pretty 
remarkable particular. Hitherto he had reviſed all his 
works evith Mr. Patra ; but ever fince his trawflation 
of Arrian, the whole of which they examined together 
in eight or ten afternoons, he , all the firſt editions 
of his books without communicating them to him, becauſe 
he gave him too much trouble. did the ſame with re- 
gard to his werfion of Lucian; but after it was printed 
and publiſhed, he intreated this dear friend to reviſe it. 
This dear friend complied with his requeſt, and ſent him 
his remarks. A of them were approved of by him ; 
and as for thoſe which he would not agree to, he refer- 
red them to M,. Conrart and Chapelain ; when Mr. 
Patru joined with them, and then they ſertlid, in concert, 
the feveral difficulties. For this reaſon, the ſecond edition, 3 
printed after theſa obferwations, is much mare corre than (28) hun 
the foft (28). 1 


1 He $46, 347+ 
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very particular manner to the ſtudy of the bible X J. Here follow his notions with re- 


by 


gard to the immortality of the Soul [L]. See his elogium by Patru, from which I have 
extracted moſt of the above-mentioned ' particulars, It contains a great many more, 


[A] He poſſeſſed a great fund of erudition, and ap- 
plied _—_ in a very particular manner to the ſludy 
of the bible.) © He poſſeſſed a lively, penetrating 
genius. henever he attempted to examine any 
* dücul int, he immediately ſaw through eve- 
<< ry part of it. He was well ſkilled in Philoſophy, 
« Divinity, Hiſtory, and Polite Literature in gene- 
& ral. He underſtood Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Itali- 
an and Spaniſh. He had a perfect knowledge of 
religion, and was more knowing in it, than was re- 
* quiſite for his ſalvation. However, ſo great a varie- 
* ty of knowledge, ſo vaſt a fund of the deepeſt eru- 
% dition, neither dulled his genius, nor confuſed or 
« clouded his judgment. He ſaw clearly into all 
« things, in antient as well as in modern Authors. 
« In the latter part of his life, he ſtudied ſcarce any 
« thing but the ſacred writings, and the relations 
« and hiſtories of America; but particularly the ſa- 
„ cred writings, which we may call his molt tender, 
„ his laſt amours. He had all the good Commenta- 
« tors on the Bible, whether general or particular : 
e and there was not a ſingle difficulty in it, but 
(2g) Patru's Life „ was cleared by him, and you which he was _ 
"9 * roughly acquainted (29).” am of opinion, that 
© xy 5 ow has flattered SON too nh and every 
PE part of his panegyric appears to me ſirained ]. 

From the Paris [LI Here follow his notions, with regard to the im- 
—_— mortality of the foul.) Having aſſerted in converſation, 
7. 972. that religion, not natural reaſon, teaches the immortality 

a of the foul (30), he drew up a diſcourſe, and ſent it 
(36) Patru's to Mr. Patru to juſtify his opinion (31). He affirms 
e Life p. in this diſcourſe, © That it is above the ordinary 
355. ſtrength of our minds, to attain to a perfect know- 
(31) The whole © ledge of the ſoul; and there is not any reaſon 
= "ferred in Which can prove its immortality (32).” He men- 
Tom. 2. of Pa- tions the chief of thoſe reaſons, and adds, that 
tru's works, p. they are good indeed to confirm, in that belicf, a foul 
354 T ſeq. which is already enlightened by grace; but that they are 
1 not capable of ſatisfying a man, who is guided by no other 
2 light — 15 — He ſpeaks of (33) the blind- 
neſs and ignorance of Philoſophers in that matter, 
(33) Ibid. p. 357+ and how confuſed Ariſtotle's doctrine is in that point; 

but obſerves that this is no wonder ; for that the 

light ; Goſpel had not yet illuminated the worl1; 
and that, as this truth is „re to man's reaſon, it 
; flood in need of a ſupernatural aid, in order to its being 

(34) lud. p. 358. %% (34). - . . You muſt croſs, ſays he (35), to his 
(35) Ibis, friend Patru, that i is faith, vit natural reaſon, which 
makes us Chriſtians; and that I may be allowed to Jay, 

| (ſrating as a Naturaliſt) that the re ſurrection is impoſſt- 

, provided I believe that God, by his infinite power, can 

do things <which are naturally impsſfible. I therefore ſpoke 

as I ought to have doe, when J afjerted, that human 

reafon could not mate me coruprebend that our fouls are 

imminrtal ; but that Le ſcriptures, and the revelations 

that Cod indulvid t; is ,, had taught me this 

truth, which is the 8 „ all our religion. He 

then aſſerts, that his opinion is much better than 

it would be, were it grounded upon philoſophical 

(36) lbid, p. 361, proofs (36). “ You believe the immortality of the 
| « foul, becauſe your reaſon ſhews it you; and J, in 

« oppoſition to my ſenſe, believe our fouls to be im- 

« mortal, becauſe our religion commands me to be- 

« lieve in that manner. Conſider theſe opinions, 

« and you doubtleſs will confeſs that mine is great- 

« ly preferable. Yours is not ſo much as Catho- 

(37) Ibid, p. 362+ « lic. . (37). As it is not ſufficient, in order for 
our being virtuous, to do good actions, but our in- 

« tentions mult alſo be innocent, and our actions re- 

« ſult from a laudable motive; in like manner it is 

« not ſufficient, in order for our being good Catho- 

« licks, not to doubt of any thing, which the church 

« enjoins us to believe; but we likewiſe mult believe 

« as Chriſtians z and our faith ought to be the ef- 

188 lbid, p. 363. “ fect of humility, not of preſumption. . . . (38). 
« That man does not rely entirely upon God, who 

depends upon reaſon with regard to ſuch things as 

« he will have us believe. If indeed our reaſon ne- 

« yer deceived us, and we had a perfect knowledge 

* even of ſuch things as fall under our ſenſes, our 


Vol. VIII. 


which 


raſhneſs would perhaps be excuſable ; and it would 
not be ſurprizing, that not finding any thing here 
below capable of fixing us, we therefore ſhould be 

3 to ſearch for things above us. But you 
* know better than I do, how far the knowledge 
of mankind extends ; and that there are ſo many 
things in nature, in which Philoſophy is totally 
blind, that we very juſtly diſtruſt our ſtrength and 
* reaſon, None but a Novice in Philoſophy, will 
think that all Kinds of queſtions may be eaſily re- 
* ſolved. Thoſe Who dive farther into the know- 
*© ledge of things, meet with much greater difficul- 
ties. Frequently two contrary opinions are found 
« equally probable ; and if they declare for one of 
« them, it is rather from inclination than reaſon. 
Man cannot judge with certainty of any one 
„thing in the world; his reaſon commits miſtakes, 
* as does his ſenſes : we live in the midſt of doubts 
« and errors; and there are few certain truths here be- 
* low, except ſuch as God hath revealed to his church. 
« View all the ſchools of the Philoſophers, examine 
«* what is done, and what is taught in them; in 
* the one thou wilt find preſumption; in another 
« obſtinacy ; but ignorance, error and weakneſs in 
all. Our weakneſs is certainly of uſe, in order to 
&« keep us to our duty . . . (39). If our reaſon is ſo 
« vaſtly weak, that the leaſt difficulties check its 
e progreſs ; and that it is every moment miſtaken, 
we muſt take great care not to trult ourſelves to the 
conduct of ſo blind a guide, and eſtabliſh our be- 
lief on ſo rotten a foundation. We muſt not re- 
ly on our arguments, but on him who made hea- 
« yen and earth... (40). We ſhould always call 
„to mind, that we ought to believe in God, and 
« not in ourſelves; and that to make uſe of our 
« reaſon in divine things, would be acting like that 
* Cynic, who, not contented with the light of the 
* ſun, ſought for a good man, at noon-day, with a 
« candle.” 

Des Cartes, and his molt zealous followers, might 
object to certain particulars in ſome of the thoughts 
mentioned above ; but this would be only as mere 
Philoſophers; for the inſtant they ſhould conſider 
themielves as Chriſtians, they would entirely approve 
of Ablancourt's -p1won. They are perſuaded that 
their proofs of the ſoul's immortality are demonſtra- 
tive: and therefore would have been diſpleaſed at 
his ſuppoſing, that the light of reaſon does not ex- 
hibit good proofs of this immortality : but after all, 
they would confider him only as heterodox in philo- 
ſophy : and would confeſs that, as a Chriſtian, he 
was fully orthodox (41). Perſuaſion, grounded on (47) Compare 
the light of nature, ought to be conſidered in a Chriſ- 7 _ _ 
tian, as eloquence .in a philoſopher, embelliſhments A — 
in a Hiſtory, or beauty in a wreſtler or champion CHus. 

(42). Theſe are things, the privation of which is 

no great evil, though it is no diſadvantage to poſſeſs (42) Lucianus in 
them. 4 Phihſopho ſi afferat eloquentiam, non aſperner : "_ 2 5 wg 
fi non habeat, non admodum flagitem (43). i. e. * Was Hiſtoria 3 
a Philoſopher to ſhew eloquence, I would not dif- que fnem, utili- 
« dain it; but were he not to exhibit any, I would tatem jucundum 


LS 
A 


(39) 1bid. p. 364, 


(49) Ibid. p. 365. 


« not require it.” It is an advantage, to be able to 2% ½ & ip 


ſequatur, melius 


reconcile the truths of the Chriſtian Religion with , , 
the principles of the philoſophers ; this 1 a happy — er wag 
effect that ought not to be neglected, but on the con- wires reguiruntur, 
trary, ought to be cultivated as much as poſſible ; 97m ac venuflax 
but we ſhould always be very ready to loſe it without I / a 
any regret, whenever we are not able to extend ſo far 4. 2. lib, 2. p. 
as thoſe doctrines which are out of its reach; and m. 224. | 
which, from the nature of myſtery, are above the : 
reach of our reaſon. Men ſhould be diſpoſed or (43), c 6 
affected with regard to that advantage, as wiſe men = 8 
are with reſpect to fortune. If ſhe makes her favours 3 
3 wiſe men are very glad: but if ſhe takes 

er flight, they are not troubled at it. I praiſe her, 
ſays Horace, when ſhe reſides with me; but the in- 
ſtant I ſee her prepare to leave me, I return her 
the preſents ſhe gave, and wrap myſelf in my vir- 
tue. 
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44) Horat. Od. 
— lib. 3» 


(45) Citation 


(63), of the art. 


DICEAR- 
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which cannot but pleaſe thoſe, who are deſirous of knowing the particular circumſtances 
relating to the lives of famous men. I am to obſerve, that Patru repreſents our Ablan- 
court as poſſeſſed of the moſt excellent moral qualities. 


Laudo manentem, Si celeres quatit 
Pennas, reſiguo que dedit, & mea 
Virtute me invobvo (44). 


« Whene'er ſhe ſtays with what ſhe brings, 
« I'm pleas'd, but when ſhe ſhakes her wings, 
] ſtrait reſign my juſt pretence. 
« I give her back her fading gold; 
« Myſelf in my virtue fold : 
And live content with want and innocence.” 
CREECH. 


1n this manner Chriſtians behave with regard to phi- 
loſophical knowledge. If after they have proved 
ſome tenet in religion, it oppoſes them, and ſerves 
the contrary tenet ; we let it go, ſay they, and w 
ourſelves up in our faith. This is. a thick vail, 
which is quite proof againſt all. the inclemencies of 
the air or weather, that is, againſt all the aſſaults of 
natural reaſon. Ablancourt adted in this manner. 
Nothing can be more judicious or ſolid than his re- 
flections on the nature of faith, and the good uſe we 
ought to make of the uncertainty of reaſon. The 
certainty of divine faith is above that of ſcience or 
knowledge. That man would therefore be very un- 
juſt, who ſhould aſſert that a Chriſtian ſtood in need 
of philoſophical proofs, in order to be certainly ſure 
that his ſoul will not die. Is it not enough that he 
is certain of it by his ſubmiſſion to the authority of 
Heaven, and by a firm perſuaſion, that no founda- 
tion is ſo firm and immoveable as the word of God ? 
And muit not a Chriſtian, if he is defirous of acting 
as ſuch, believe the immortality of the Soul, becauſe 
God promiſes us eternal life? If ſuch a one believe 
the immortality of the Soul merely from philoſophical 
reaſons, this would not be an act of faith; and yet 
he muſt exert ſuch an act, if he is deſirous of com- 

lying with the duties of religion, and making 
Fimſeir agreeable to God. Chriſtians in an act of 
faith have no regard to the light of nature; but re- 
jecting it entirely, they rely on God's veraci- 
ty. See what ſchoolmen ſay, when they enquire, 
whether opinion, knowledge and faith, can exiſt 
in our minds, at the ſame time, with regard to the 
ſame object. 

I here have a very fine opportunity to quote a paſ- 
ſage which I 2 before (45). Mr. Locke was 
much in the ſame caſe with Mr. Ablancourt: he be- 
ing cenſured for aſſerting, that the Soul's immortality 
was not clearly proved by the light of reaſon. Here 


(46) Mr. Locle follows his opinion (46). © This your accuſation of 


Reply to the Bi- 
ſep of Wrncbeft, 


« my leſſening the credibility of theſe articles of 
« faith, [the immortality of the Soal, and the reſur- 


Anſwer t Fi: je & rection of the body] is founded on this, that the 


cond Letter, p. 

418, 419. See 
alſo Nouw. de la 
Republ. des Let- 


« article of the immortality of the Soul abates of 
« its credibility, if it be allowed, that its immateria- 
« lity (which is the ſuppoſed proof from reaſon and 


tres, Nov. 1699+ „ philoſophy of its immortality) cannot be demon- 


P 5 10. 


(42) Pliny calls 
him Manius, in 
Father Hardou- 
in's edition. See 
the remark IA]. 


(1) Cicero, de 
Gratore, lib. 2+ 


« {trated from natural reaſon : which argument of 
« your Lordſhip's bottoms, as I humbly conceive, on 
« this, that Divine Revelation abates of his credibi- 
« lity in all thoſe articles proportionably, as human 
« reafon fails to ſupport the teſtimany of G OD. 
And all that your Lordſhip in thoſe paſſages has 


* 


ce ſaid, when examined, will, I ſuppoſe, be found to 
import thus much, viz. Does od promiſe any 
thing to mankind to be believed? It is very 
« fit and credible to be believed, if reaſon can de- 
« monſtrate it to be true. But if human reaſon comes 


* ſhort in the caſe, and cannot make it out, its 


* credibility is thereby leſſened ; which is, in effect, 
to ſay, that the veracity of God is not a firm and 
ſure foundation of faith to rely upon, without the 
concurring teſtimony of reaſon, i. e. with reverence 
* be it ſpoken, God is not to be believed on his own 
word, unleſs what he reveals be in itſelf credible, 
and might be believed without him. I could not 
« have ___ 4-5 to find this in a book, written in 
* defence of the myſtery of the Holy Trinity. Your 
„ Lordſhip ſays, You do nat queſtion whether God can 
« givg immortality to a material ſubſtance ; but you ſay 
4 takes off very much from the evidence of immorta- 
« /ity, if it depends wholly upon God's giving that, 
& which of its own nature it is not capable of. To which 

I reply, any one's not being able to demonſtrate 
the ſoul to be immaterial, zakes of not very much, 
„ nor at all from the evidence of its immortality, if 
« Gop has revealed that it ſhall be immortal, becauſe 
« the veracity of Gop is a demonſtration of the truth 
of what he has revealed; and the want of another 
« demonſtration of a propoſition, that is demonſtra- 
« tively true, takes not off from the evidence of it. 
For where there is a clear demonſtration, there is 
«« as much evidence as any truth can have, that is 
not ſelf-evident (47) .. . Can any one who admits 
« of divine revelation. . . . think this propofiiton 
« leſs credible, the bodies of men, after the reſur- 
erection, ſhall live for ever; than this, the ſouls of 
« men ſhall, after the reſurrection, live for ever? 
« For that he muſt do, if he thinks either of them 
is leſs credible than the other. If this be ſo, rea- 

ſon is to be conſulted, how far Gop is to be be- 
lieved ; and the credit of divine teſtimony muſt re- 
ceive its force from the evidence of reaſon, which 
is evidently to take away the credibility of divine 
« revelation, in all ſupernatural truths, wherein the 
evidence of reaſon fails.” 

The Reader will find in the article POMPONATI- 
US ſeveral particulars relating to this ſubje& ; but 
it muſt be obſerved, that many Schoolmen have aſſert- 
ed, that the reaſons, from the light of nature, for 
the ſoul's immortality, are not convincing and de- 
— age Nature rationes Henricus atque Scotus 

iter ere ajunt, non neceſſario £ ; 
Cajetanus, who had pointy cr 
ty and publick manner (49), at 
believe, ſays he, that our ſoul is immortal, but I do 
not know it to be ſo : fe credere guidem animam ratio- 


* 


4 


(47) Locke, iid, 
p. 429, 421 


(48) Melchior. 


rejected that opinion in a haugh- Cans, Lace, 


embraced it. 1 Commun. lib. 12. 
cap. ult. p. m. 


724. 


nalem incorruptibilem eſſe, at neſcire tamen (50). Him- (49) Idem, ibs 


ſelf and Scotus, and Joannes de Janduno, after ha- 


ving examined all the proofs alledged by Thomas (50) Idem, ibs 


Aquinas, declared that they were not demonſtrative : 


Pronuntiarunt tandem rem non eſſe demonſtratam, ſed cre- (57) Idem, ib. p: 
ditam (51). Scotus anſwered all theſe proofs of Tho- 725 


mas Aquinas. 'The laſt mentioned writer propoſed 
twenty one probable reaſons for the ſoul's mortality, to 
which Joannes Janduno has added ſeveral others (5 2). 


PERSIUS (CAIUS (a), was one of the moſt learned men of his time [A]. He 
was queſtor of Rome in 608, and Prætor two years after (b). Lucilius the Poet dreaded 


[A] One of the moft learned men of his time.] Ci- 
cero mentions him two or three times. He introdu- 
ces Craffus the Orator declaring, that, like the Poet 
Lucilius, he does not require quite ignorant judges, 
nor ſuch as are very learned : and on this on he 
informs us that Perſius, one of thoſe whom that Poet 
did not defire to have for one of his readers, was one 
of the moſt learned men that had been feen in 
Rome (1). Nam ut Cajus Lucilius bomo doftus & per- 
urbanus dicere ſolebat, ea quæ ſeriberet neque ab indoiſ- 
mis neque ab doctiſſimis legi velle, quod 2 nihil intel- 


lizerent, alleri plus fortaſſe quam ipſe de ſe ; quo etiam 


feripftt ; Perſium non curo legere, hic enim fuit, ut nora- 
aus, omnium fere noflrorum hominum dofiffimus ; Læ- 
lium Decimum volh, quem cagnovimus virum bonum & 
non illiteratum, ſed nihil ad Perſium; fic ego fi jam 
mihi diſputandum fit de his noftris fludiis, nolim equidem 
apud ruſticos, fed multo minus apud vos, malo enim non 
intelligi orationem meam, quam 1eprehendi. i. e. For 
as Caius Lucilius, a man of great learning and po- 
« liteneſs, uſed to fay, that be would not willingl 
have his compoſitions peruſed either by the moſt 
learned or moſt ignorant men; becauſe the latter 
* underſtood nothing, and the former perhaps knew 
4 | more 


(52) Idem, ib. p- 


727. 


(5) According to 
Voſſius, de Pod, 
Latin, p. 41. 
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4 Alii a c. ngenuouſly confeſſed, that he did not write for ſuch ople and deſired to have (4) Eam ſupici- 1 


Perſi g literato 


F - 
how him 3 and 1 | 
g rriptam die readers leſs learned than he. Some were of opinion, that Perſius wrote the ſpeech which pus CG 1 
zjebart, ills guem was ſpoke by the Conſul Caius Fannius, againſt Caius Gracchus, the year of Rome 631 {+ 910d Fannias | 


nificat va de 
Zaun, Lacie (ol. emu Sor 
lu; ile, his ſpeech was ſo beautiful, that others imagined that many perſons of great learning and , ti, a- 


The reaſon of this was, Fannius was but an indifferent Orator, and at the ſame time 4949.0 


ratoribus babitus q 


: od gut [+ - 1 , 0 . c ö 
2 talents had ſhared in the writing of it (d). It was not very extraordinary in that age, 2 1 — 


Ilan mati for one man to draw up an Oration, and another to ſpeak it: neverthelels Tully refutes π ele. 
contuliſſe. Cicero, fer A Orati 5 | . 
thoſe who did not aſcribe this Oration to Fannius. Some writers have been fo {trangely 


in Brutos ; : , cero, in Bruto, 
miſtaken in chronology, as to confound our Perſius with the Poet of the following arti- 


(2) De Finib, 


lib, 1. cp 3. that he is not of Lucilius's temper ; for that reaſon ſame reflection in ſeveral places, ſometimes againſt f 
he ſhould be glad to be read by Perſius. Nec enim one man, at other times againſt another; for when 3 \ 
ut naſter Lucilius recuſabo quo minus omnes mea legant. a writer declares his fear of being criticiſed by a 5. 
Utinam ęſſet ille Perfius ; Scipio vero & Rutilius multo rſon on account of his great learning, this may 1 
etiam magis, quorum ille judicium reformidans Tarentinis immediately ſuggeſt a ſatyrical fling againſt other 
ait fe & Conſentinis & Siculis ſcribere. i. e. I will perſons whom he is deſirous of repreſenting as igno- 11 
«« not, like Lucilius, be againft every perſon's read- rant or half learned creatures. This was infinitely +00 
« ing my compoſitions. ſhould be glad were they more Lucilius's view than to applaud Perſius's erudi- | i 
« read by ſuch men as Perſius; and much more by tion. He might, in both of theſe caſes, have given 1 
Scipio and Rutilius, whoſe judgment being dreaded Tully an occation of diverſifying the perſons he op- 4 | 
„by him, he therefore ſays that he wrote to the poſes to Perſius: and therefore Father Hardouin had 9 
« 'Tarentines, the Conſentini, and Sicilians.” Pliny, reaſon to expunge from Pliny, Lælius Decimus, and 0 [| 
being deſirous of employing Lucilius's thought, choſe to ſubſtitute there, on the authority of the beſt and i 1 
to borrow it from Tully rather than from its Au- moſt antient manuſcripts, Junius Congus. See the 1 
thor ; and he ſeems to have had an eye to a paſſage remark [F] of the article LuctL1vs. | 
of Tully, where this particular was told with expla- [B] Some writers . . . . confound our Perſias with | 
nations different from thoſe which the latter has al- /e Poet of the following article.) Fungerus (5), ſup- * Fogg > 9 

(3) I Prefat. ready ſeen. Preterea, ſays Pliny (3), % quzdam poling very improperly the following words of T ully, 5 — 555 


cle [B]. 


« more than himſelf : he alſo ſaid, that he was not 
« willing to have his writings read by Perſius, whom 
& he knew was very near the moſt learned man a- 
« mang the Romans: but he deſired to have ſuch 
„ readers as Lælius Decimus, who was allowed to be 
* a man of probity and no ways illiterate, but infi- 
« nitely inferior to Perfius. Thus, with regard to 
« mylelf, were I to argue upon my ſtudies, I would 
* not like to do this in preſence of ignorant people, 
much leſs before you; for I had rather my oration 
* ſhould not be underſtood than to have it meet with 
* cenſure.” Cicero, in another place (2), declares, 


publica etiam eruditorym rejectio. Ulitur illa & M. 
Tullius extra omnem ingenii aleam foſitus, & (quod mi- 


rem) per advocatum defenditur. Nec doctiſſimis: 


4 So Father volo (4). Yoo ff hoc Lucilius qui primus condidit flylp tice of by Voſſius: who expreſſes his ſorrow at his 9 
Hardoyin reads. naſurm dicendum ſibi putawit: i Cicero mutuandum, meeting with ſo many blunders of this kind in anti- a 
In the other edi- prſertim cum de Republica ſcriberet, quanto nos cauſa- ent as well as modern Authors. I wiſh (ſays he) our 1 


tions it is thus: 
Hezc dot, mum 
Perfium legere no- 
b, Lælium Deci- 


"aw volo, * had no occaſion to be under any apprehenſions; this (continues he) would not be fo great a grievance, if | 
and, what is a ſurprizing circumſtance, has an ad- Fungerus was the only Author who had erred ſo fla- | 
vocate to defend him. I would not be read by men grantly in that particular: but I could quote ſix hun- 4 
* of the greateſt erudition, ſuch as Manius Perſius, but by d more of the ſame kind from other Authors, a Al 
« thoſe like Junius Congus. Now if Lucilius, who great number of which are from the antients them- 10 
« was the firſt writer of ſatyr, thought proper to do Fives, Vellem, ſays he (6), ut juventus hinc wideat (6) De Poet. Lat. 4 
« this if Tully was pleaſed to copy after him in guam neceſſaria fit doctrina temporum, cujus negletu ſpiſſe ibid. 7h 
« this reſpect, icularly when he wrote concern- frzdegue peccatur d wiris alioqui non ineruditis. Quam- *4 
« ing the Republick, how much more ought I quam nec tanti id foret, fi unus 1% (Fungerus) fic exor- Wy 
eto be defended by ſome judge?“ This paſſage of m_— Sexcenta id genus poteram ex aliis adferre, t- 1 
Cicero was doubtleſs in the Freface to his books De pluſcula etiam ex weteribus ipſis. 4 | 
1} 
PERSIUS (AULUS PERSIUS FLACCUS) [A], a fatyrical Poet in Nero's 1 
reign, al 
4 
[4] Aulus Perſaxs Flaccus.] Thoſe who affirm that one, in my opinion, ought to cenſure thoſe perſons, | 
he was ſirnamed Flaceus, becauſe of his imitating Ho- for having an eye to our Poet's fondneſs for the 4 
race, did not conſider that this was his father's fir- Stoical Philoſophy; nor could it be ſaid, that they . 
(i) Sueton. in name (1); and have nat been more lucky in their had any regard to the inſcription of Volaterra. No I 
Vita Perſſi. gueſs, when they aſſerted that he was called Seve- Writer ever deſerved more the elogium of Sewreye, 1 


(2) Notis in Vi- 
tam Perfii, 


(3) Sat. 7, So 
Perfius bettows 
the epithet Va- 
fer on Horace ; 
«nd Ovid that of 
«245 on Catul- 


Manium Perſium hc legere nolo, Junium Congum 


tius ab aliquo judice defendumus. 1. e.. Farther, one 
may reject publickly, in ſome meaſure, the deci 
« ſign of learned men. Tully does this, though he 


rus, becauſe he profeſſed the Philoſophy of the 
Stoicks. I am obliged to Caſaubon (2) for theſe two 
remarks. He believes that, with regard to the ſe- 
cond, that an inſcription found in Volaterra, occa- 
honed that error. The inſcription is as follows. 4. 
Perſius A. F. Seerus V. an. 8. M. 3. D. 19. This 
ſuppoſes that thoſe, whom this famous Critick cen- 
ſures, had aſſixmed that the title Severus had been 
given Perſius as the ſirname of a family, in which 
view they merited cenſure ; but had they conſidered 
this title no otherwiſe than as an epithet, like that 
of ardens, which Juvenal baſtawod on Lucilius (3), no 


Republica, He _— at that time, no like what 
we meet with in book I. De Finibus, but as in book 
II. De Oratore. But we ought not to wonder at 
theſe variations, for the ſubje&s are different. It is 
more ſurprizing, that every time he mentioned that 
reflection of Lucilius, he ſhould introduce various 
perſons different from Perſius; now Lælius Decimus ; 
another time the Sicilians and Tarentines, a third 
Junius Congus. The reaſon of this may be, either 
becauſe Lucilius had mentioned, in the ſame place, 
ſeveral perſons whoſe ſagacity and penetration he did 
not fear in any manner ; or becauſe he made uſe of the 


nihil ad Perſium, to be ſpoken proverbially, imagin- 
ed, with ſtill greater impropriety, that they meant 
Perſius the ſatyrical Poet, born about the end of 
Tiberius's Wahn Theſe two errors were taken ne- 


youth would hence conſider, how uſeful chronology 
is, an 1gnorance of which is ſometimes fatal to per- 
ſons, who, in other reſpects, are learned enough. But 


than our Poet, if we conſider the im] e ious ſty le of his 
invectives and ſatyrs, for which reaſon Barthius be- 
ſtowed this elogium on him. It was therefore not 
juſt to apply to him that rigorous reprimand of Ca- 
ſaubon. The perſon I now hint at is Magyrus (4); 
for after quoting the following words of Barthius (5), 


Voſſium, Inſt. 
Orat. lib. 4 cap. 
11. and de Peet. 
Lat. p-; 41. 


(4) Fponymo/og, 
Critic. p. 648. 


he ought not to have made ſuch an application as ,., 44577 
he did. Severum weteres libri ah auctoritate caſtigandi (5, = 


& inwcaione in malu mares nominant, he adds, /ed vi- 
detuwr luic wanifſime commento occaſianem prebuilje in- 
ferig ia illa memoria avorum Volaterris inventa, uli 
Al. PERSII cjaſdam octenuis pueri fit mentio, cui cog- 
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PER 


reign, was born at Volaterra in Tuſcany [B]. He was a Roman Knight, and related 
both by blood and marriage to perſons of the higheſt rank. He was educated, till twelve 
years of age, in Volaterra z and afterwards continued his ſtudies at Rome under Paleman 


324 


the Grammarian, Virginius the Rhetorician, and a Stoick Philoſopher named Corr.utus, 


Paus, Sat. who had ſo great an eſteem for him, that it grew to an intimate and moſt laſting friend- 
Se Palin. ſhip. Perſius has immortalized this friendſhip in his Poems, and his gratitude for the 
2 iſ . good offices of this friend (a). He expreſſed this ſtill more ſtrongly by a codicil, he be- 

gqaueathing him his library and a conſiderable ſum of money (): but Cornutus accepted 
ö only of the books, and left the money to the heirs (c). He adviſed his friend's mother 
ane dilectus a to ſuppreſs certain Poems which her fon had writ in his early youth. He without doubt 
Bore cog judged, that they would not be worthy ol the exalted reputation the reſt that were pub- 


reur quque com liſhed had gained, and which was ſo great, that the copies were immediately bought. 
caliguands, This may ſerve as a pattern for thoſe to imitate, who publiſh ſo many poſthumous bad 


natam jus Ar- 


(hb) Twenty-five 
thouſand crowns, 
according tothe 
calculation of 
ſome perſons, See 
the pretace to Fa. 
ther Tarteron's 
tranſlation, 


riam (daughter books, in hopes that the fame and reputation of the deceaſed Author will be their 1 
2 in Among other compoſitions of Perſius ſuppreſſed on this occaſion, were the verſes which 


reren babente. he wrote on Arria, that illuſtrious Roman Lady, who ſtabbed herſelf, as an example 


date Pug. la- for her dear huſband to do the like, Moreri ſuppoſes falſely that this was a ſatyr againſt 


— of dialectus Arria [C]: but it was rather a panegyrick; and this cannot be reaſonably doubted, 
. © when we conſider the great friendſhip which our Author had for Thraſeas, ſon- in law 


nal. Tacit, liv. to Arria, his relation (d). He and Lucan ſtudied under Cornutus; on which occaſion he 
16. corrects it : 


thus ects 4 gained his fellow-pupil's love to ſuch a degree, that whenever Perſius read his verſes, 
Pets Thraſea. | Lucan 


nomen fuit de vero. Caſaub. i. e. He is called Seve- ments of theſe writers are not of ſuch a nature as to 
„ rus by antient Authors, from the freedom with admit of any good reply to them, they yet are pro- 
* which he cenſured and inveighed againſt vice; bable enough; and, were I to chooſe, I had rather 
but this filly fiction ſeems to have aroſe from an follow their opinion (10) than that of Euſebius. The 
* inſcription found at Volaterra, in the memory of reader is to know, that Soprina, not ſatisfied with hay- 


* 


CY 


« of eight years old, and ſirnamed Severus, is men- Liguria (11), and given ſome reaſons for this, has an- 
“ tioned.” nexed the two diſcourſes above-mentioned to his 
[LB] Born at Volaterra in Tuſcany.) All Authors are work. a 
not agreed as to this particular, Hetruria and Liguria [C] Moreri 14 es falſely that this was a ſatyr a- 
contending on this ſubject. Perſius might boaſt his gainft Arria.] believe we need not look elſewhere 
having a conſiderable ſhare in Homer's fate; two ve- for the cauſe of this miſtake than in the following 
ry conſiderable Provinces diſputing for the honour of words: Scripſerat in pueritia Flaccus . . . . paucos in „s- 
his birth. The Hetrurians ground their pretenſions rorem Thraſes & in Arriæ matrem werſus que ſe ante 


(10) lt is that of 
artholomew 
Fontius, in his 


© our fore-fathers, wherein one Aul. Pers1vs, a boy ing inſerted Perſius in the catalogue of the writers of Commentary c 


Perſizt, printed 
at Venice in 
1491, and of 
Hippolyto Lan- 
dinelli, nel . 
gine di Lunt „cap. 
I T, apud Michacl 
uſtiniani, Scritt, 
Liguri, p. 108. 


on the teſtimony of ſome antient Authors, who de- wirum occiderat (12). The Criticks (13) have thus (11) Printed at 
(6) The Author clare that Perſius was born in Volaterra (8); whilſt corrected it, in focrum Thraſee Arriæ matrem, or Ar- Genoa, in 4to, 


of Perfius's Liſe; the Ligurians ground theirs on the following lines: rian (14) matrem. The propoſition iz is equivocal 


Eaſebius in = | (15), it ſometimes agnifying againſt, and ſometimes 
oa bn Fad. Mihi nunc Ligus ora upon. Now any perſon who gives ever ſo little at- 


Intepet, hibernatque meum mare, qua latus ingens tention, will ſee that it ought to be underſtood here 
Dant ſcapuli, & multa littus ſe valle receptat in the ſecond manner ; for is it ever ſo little probable 
(7) Perſ. Sat. 4. Lunai portum eft operce cognoſcere cives (7). that Perſius ſhould have writ verſes againſt a Lady 
ver. 6. | who was his relation, mother to the wife of his beſt 
« For me my warmer conſtitution wants friend, and famous for dying a moſt heroic death, 
« More cold, than our Ligurian winter grants; according to the Doctrines of a Sect in which our 
And, therefore, to my native ſhores retir'd, Poet was educated ? The friendſhip between Perſius 
*I view my coaſt old Eanius once admir'd ; and Thraſea, that Lady's ſon-in-law, ſubſiſted near 
Where clifts on either fide their points diſplay ; ten years: which ſignifies, as Caſaubon obſerves, 
* And, after, opening in an ampler way, C that Perſius did not live but about ten years, after the 
Afford the pleaſing proſpect of the Bay. ſtrict friendſhip he had contracted with Thraſea. 
« Tis worth your while, O Romans, to regard NC 
The Port of Luna, ſays our learned Bard.” it 15 manifeſt that their friendſhip commenced whilſt 
Dzayptx. Perſius was ſtudying philoſophy under Cornutus ; and 
it 15 probable that he made the lines in queſtion, af- 
They pretend that the Poet ſpeaks of his native coun- ter he had contracted the friendſhip here hinted at. 
try, and conſequently that he was born in Portus Cum primum pawvido cuſtos mibi purpura ceſſit, 
Lune, now called the Gulph Della Spetie. Don Gaſ- Bullaque ſuccinctis laribus donata pependit, 
aro Maſſa has treated this controverſy with great Me bibi ſuppoſui (16). 
A in a Diſſertation printed at Genoa in 1667. 
Della vita, origine, e patria di Aulo Penſio Flacco, As When ficſt my childiſh robe reſign'd the charge, 
he believes that the city called Luna was ſituated in And left me, unconfin'd, to live at large 
Tuſcany (8), he is far from granting that our Poet + When now my golden Bulla (hung on Fig, 5 
y 


LY 
LI 


LI 
A 


(8) Page 40. 


was born there; for Perſius not being born in Vol- To houſhold Gods) declar'd me 7 — a boy, 
terra would a ſignify little to him, if he could not * And my white ſhield proclaim” 

deprive Tuſcany of the glory of his birth, and prove 
that he was born in the river of Genoa. He therefore 
declares him to have been born in Tigulia, near Por 
tus Lune, ſituated in Liguria, eighty ſladia from Luna 
( Aproſio (9). The reader may pleaſe to take notice, that : 
2% Patria 4 A. the town of Luna and the Port of Luna are not the The word pueritia is applied, by the beſt Authors in 


1 my liberty : 

« Juſt at that age when manhood ſet me free, 

I then depos'd myſelf, and left the reins to thee.” 
DRrokx. 


anno 1667, 


(12) Sueton. in 
Vita Perfii, 


(13) Caſfaub. 
Not. in Viam 
Perfii, 


(14) Gronoving, 
in eamd, Vitam, 
in edit. Sueton. 
Greviana. 


(15) See Caſaub. 
in Perſii, Sat. 1. 


Now as he lived but till the age of eight and twenty ®* . 


(16) Perſius, 4. 
Carnatum, Sat. 


Perſio, P. 14. 


ſame. Lewis Aproſio is of the ſame opinion with 
Gaſparo Maſſa, as is manifeſt from his Diſſertation 
Della patria d A. Perſio, printed at Genoa in 1664. 
See how little one can rely on Moreri. He ſays 
Aprofio aſſerts, that Perſius was a native of Valaterra ; 
and that, according to Caſpar Maſſa, he was born in 
Luna or della Spexxia. This is a very falſe aſſertion 
with reſpe& to Aproſio, and no ways accurate with 
regard to Maſſa, By the way, though the argu- 


the Latin tongue, to perſons of eighteen or even 
twenty years of age. I will here give a catalogue of 
the reſt of Moreri's errors. He ſays that Perſius had 
writ a book againſt Arria, which his maſler Cornutius 
obliged him to throw into the flames. But taking this 
for granted, it would not have been a book, but a 
{mall number of verſes, paucos werſus. His malter's 
name was Cornutus, not Cornutivs; and it was not 
till after the Author's death, that he adviſed his mo- 

ther 

I. 


— — 
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Lucan could ſcarce refrain from breaking into acclamations : an example rarely ſeen in Po- 
ets of equal rank; and ſometimes too common merely through artifice and vanity [D]. 
Perſius was not acquainted with Seneca till very late, and could never approve of his ge- 
nius. He was a good friend, and a better ſon, brother and relation [E]. He was per- 
fectly chaſte, though a very handſome man; he was ſober, gentle as a lamb, and modeſt 
as a young virgin: ſo true it is, that we muſt not always judge of a man's morals from 
his writings, for Perſius's ſatyrs are very licentious, and full of rancour and gall. It is 


/\ Pxtrafted : E : : 
* his Life thought that he even did not ſpare the cruel Nero ; but had pointed him out ſo plainly, 
a ed, iy that Cornutus thought proper to alter ſome of his expreſſions (e) [F]. He died at 
. Suztoniuse 


twenty 


f regard to Cornutus, that the Author of Perſius's life diſpoſition. But I muſt tell the while truth ; the fe 
| oblerves that he taught Lacan and Perſius at the cond huſband died in a fort time, and left Perfius in a 
(21) In the rem. ſame time. I ſhall take notice hereunder (21) of the condition to reſpe and lobe his mother as fincer ely as he 
| J. chronological miſtake committed by Moreri. did when he alas but a child (27). I cannot ſay whe- (27) Pater eius 1 
Mr. Marais has been ſo kind as to inform us, that ther Fulvia tcok great care of her ſon's education 5 and Flaceus pupillume f | 
| Moreri might very probably have taken from Mr. aher ber ſhe was not too fond of herſelf, to neglect an religuit muricns, f! | 
. (221) WhomT Geffrier (22) the particulars he relates with regard to article of ſo much importance: this I will not pretend 2 ſexe 1 
. ſhall — in Arria; for Mr. Geffrier was ſo tender of that Lady's 70 anſwer for; for ſecond marriages divert parents de- — 7 uh ; 
, F rem. reputation, that, in order 7 repair the injury, which ry much from this fart of cares, and even the condition ii, uti WH 
i he pretends Perſius had done to her, he prefixed, to of a young widow ; but a circumſtance I can aſſure Remano & eum ll 1 
his tranſlation, a ſonnet written by Father le Moine you ts, that this Roman Knight, how young oe wer he 94994 extulit in- li | 
in honour of Arria, inferted in the Galerie des Femmes might be, endeavoured as much as po/ſible to be as per- 3 3 2 | [ 
fortes. feet as I have repreſented him. I will add to this agree- Perſii, bi! 
[D] An example ...... ſometimes too common through able Commentary the following words from Sueto- þ 
artifice and vanity.] This a modern Author has ex- nius, Reliquit circa H-SXX matri & farori . . . Cor- $ 
: preſſed very freely, and without ſaying that Lucan's nutus ſublatis libris pecuniarm fororibus, quas frater he- 4 
conduct was exempt from this defect. Perſius, redes fecerat, reliquit. i. e. He bequeathed about 1 
(23) Epiſtle pre- ſays he (23), was much better pl-aſed with Lucan, „ five and twenty thouſand crowns to his mother al i 
tixed to Terte- „ Who perhaps had ingratiated himſelf into his fa- and ſiſter . . Cornutus took the books, but paid | | 
ca Hors yo „ « your, by applauding the beautiful paſſages of his © the money to the ſiſters, whom their brother had 1 
Perſius. « ſatyrs, and by ſaying frequently, and with an air of made his heirs.” What ſhall we think of an Hiſ- 1 
4 « admiration (24), How excellent are theſe preces ! For torian, who, in the ſame leaf, where he declares twice *M 
(24) ena won % how modeſt {ever an Author may be, he is eaſi- that Perſius had but one ſiſter, obſerves that Perſius 7700 
ſwipta Flacci, « ly enſnared by the charms of ſuch flattering en- bequeathed his eſtate to his mother and ſiſter, and i 
ut vix retineret ſe *© comiums, given aloud, by a good judge, in an aſ- appointed his ſiſters his heirs ? 4 
b. ills recitante & © ſembly of people. Had not Lucan (Sir), his [F] Ut is thought . . . . he had pointed out Nero / it 
if clamere quin illa « views in this? Did not he expect a return? You plain, that Cornutus thought proper to alter ſome of his 5 
1 « know that Authors and Poets ſeldom beſtow ſuch expre/ions.] He had employed the following words in 1 
in V Perſii, « elogiums for nothing; and when they endeavour his firſt ſatyr. | by 
« to rival one another with compliments and ap- 1 
« plauſes, they are no ways ſparing, but make ve- Auriculas aſini Mida rex habet. 1 
« ry ſtrong paſſes at one another. You and I are |, 
« acquainted with ſome who are confidered, in the © King Midas has got aſſes ears, 1 
4 « article of wit, if I may uſe that expreſſion, for the 14 
7 « Boutevilles of this age; they challenge the moſt Cornutus would have them changed as follows, i 


(7) Sucton. in 


(18) The Epiſ- 
tle prefixed ro 
Tarteron's Tan- 


ation of Perſius. 


(19) Upon the 
ation of Arria, 


(20) This is an 
error which 1 te- 


fute. 


ther to ſuppreſs thoſe verſes, and all ſuch as her ſon 
had writ in his youth. Omnia autem Cornutus auctor 


uit maTRI ejus ut aboleret (17). By this paſſage, we 


prove the Author of the epiſtolary Pretace to the 
new tranſlation of Perſius to have committed an er- 
ror. His words are as follow (18): „He wrote 
« ſome verſes on that ſubject (19) which were no 
© ways in commendation of ſo generous and fo faith- 
« ful a wife (zo) ; but he followed the advice that 
was given him; ſuppreſſed the veries, and ated 
% prudently.” Moreri gives the name of Virginius 
F 1 to the Rhetorician under whom Perlius ſtu- 
died ; whereas he ſhould have called him Verginius 
Flaccus, He ſays that this pretended Virginius Ful- 


wins, and Rhemnius Palemon, had ſuperintended Lucan's 


education, To what purpoſe is this remark, tince he 
was not to ſay any thing of Lucan's friendſhip for 
Perſius? But farther; none of the Authors cited by 
him ſpeak of this pretended education. It is with 


« expert; and, whether by way of rencounter, or 


„ by a. duel in form, which his Majeſty never pro- 


LY 
LO 


hibited, they endeavour to conquer one another ; 
« and are in no manner ſparing of the moſt obli- 
« ging expreſſions and polite compliments; and that 
« even in print, that poſterity may not be under the 
« leaſt doubt with regard to that matter. In this 
„ kind of duels, the weakelt is always the aggreſ- 
« ſor, and he always even ſends or carries the chal- 
« lenge. This (Sir) is Horace's metaphor, and you 
cannot but look upon it to be equally whimfical 
and bold: It is in the epiſtle to Florus. With 
regard to myſelf; if the title of Writer made me 
« greedy of praiſe, I would infinitely rather be ap- 
* plauded by a good Author, with whom 1 had not 
the leaſt acquaintance, one whoſe name was even 
* unknown to me, whom I had never ſeen, and who 
would not gain any thing by applauding me: ſuch 
* encomiums could not be ſuſpected.” 


Vor, VIII. 


8 


[E] He was a good friend, and a better fon, brother 
and relation.) The Author from whom 1 borrowed 
theſe words, ſhall alſo furniſh a Commentary to 
them. You are perhaps, ſays he (25), ſurprixed at this, 
and you poſſibly may have your reaſons for it : however, 
it is certainly fact; and thoſe who were beſt acquainted 
with him, ſay that he might have been propoſed as a 
pattern in this reſpect (26). And indeed, he had a real 
and folid friendſhip for his ſiſlers, and a reſpectſul tender- 
neſs for Fulvia his mother, though ſhe was married to a 
ſecond huſband ; and if” he was but a child when his 
father died; if he was but ſeven or eight years old when 
ſhe committed . . . I had like to have ſaid folly (but we 
ought to be ſomewhat reſerved in favour of ſuch ww3- 
men; he yet had ſenſe enough at that time to kno 
that this was not right : for reaſon diſplays itſelf frong- 
ly on thoſe occaſions ; it animates itſelf ; and dies not 
always wait the uſually alhtted time to make its reflecti- 
ons ; eſpecially when it is a perſen who is of a ſatyrical 


Auriculas aſini quis non habet (28) ? 
„Who has not aſles ears? 


If Cornutus thought that Nero was too plainly hint- 
ed at here, he acted very prudently, thovgh perhaps 


(25) Epiſtle pre- 
fixed to the new 
tranſlation of 
the Satyrs of Ju- 
wenal and Perſi- 
us, by Father 
Tarteron. 


(26) Sueton. ir 
vita Perſii. 


(28) wid. 


that Emperor had not then begun to plunge him- . 


ſelt in wickedneſs, he being a good Monarch for 
five or fix years. But how came 1t that Cornutus 
did not animadvert on four verſes inſerted in the ſa- 
tyr in queſtion, and which were borrowed from a 
tragedy of Nero ? Was there any danger to be ap- 
prehended, in ſaying King Midas has offes ears ; at 
the ſame time that his verſes might, without in- 
curring any danger, be propoled as a pattern of ridi- 
culous poetry? I meet with ſome kind of difficulty 
here; and perhaps the four verſes following: 
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(20) Perſius, Sat. 
ver. 99- 


® Perſius, Sat. 
1. 


tamerpb. lib. 1 1. 
ver. 186. 


631) Des 
Preaux s Sat. 9. 
ver. 251. 


P E R 


Boileau rames no perſon when he fays : 


Horus Mimallintis implerunt tur num bymbis, 

Et raptum vitulb caput allatura ſuperbo 
Baſſaris, & Lyncem Minas flexura corymbis 
Emion ingeminat : reparabilis adſonat Echo (20). 


« Their crooked horns the Mimallonian crew 

« With blaſts infpir'd ; and Baſſaris who flew 

« 'The ſcornful calf, with ſword advanc'd on high, 
« Made from his neck his haughty head to fly. 

« And Manas, when with ivy-bridles bound, 

„ She led the ſpotted Lynx, then Evion rung 


around ; 1 ; 
« Evion from woods and floods repairing Echo's 
ſound. DrvyDENn. 


the abovementioned lines, I ſay, were, at moſt, but 
an indirect, hidden, and altogether oblique raillery ; 
for if Nero had writ thoſe verſes, how could any 
one be ſo bold as to cite them verbatim, merely to 
laugh at them, ſince it was thought neceſſary to cor- 
rect theſe words, auriculas aſini Mida rex habet? The 
contraſt is too ſtrong; on one ſide a great deal of 
cowardice is ſeen, and on the other, a great deal of 
raſhneſs. But I will inform my Readers of all my 
fcruples. Cornutus ſeems to me to ſpoil his friends 
thought, without any neceſſity for his ſo doing; and 
his 2 appear to me ill-grounded. Perfius having 
been told, that it is dangerous to cenſure the favits of 
other people, and that he ought not to mention them, 
even ſo much as to a pit; replies, that he, at leaſt, 
will tell his book under ground, what he has ſeen, 
viz. that King Midas had aſſes ears. 


Men' mutire nefas, nec clam nec cum ſerobe ? wuſquam. 
Heic tamen infodiam. Vidi, vidi ipſe, libelle, 
Auriculas Aſini Mida rex habet *. 


+ + + + and is my muſe controuPd 

« By ſervile awe ? Born free, and not be hold ? 
« At leaſt I'll dig a hole within the ground; 

« And to the truity earth commit the ſound ; 
The reeds ſhal! tell you what the Poet fears, 

« King Midas has à ſnout, and afſes ears. Dryden. 


This is a very plain alluſion to the ſtory of Midas's 
barber, which was very well known to Neto. 


„ Seccdit hummmque 
Efodit & domini quales aſpexerit aures 
Voce refert parva, terraque immurmurat hauſt (30). 


1 Reſtleſs, at laſt, a private place he found. 

« 'Then dug a hole, and told it to the ground; 

% In a low whiſper he revea!'d the caſe, 

c And cover'd in the earth, and filent left the 
place. | CROXALL. 


It was not therefore very probable, that the Prince 
in queſtion ſhould be diſguſted at any perſon, for giv- 
ing a faithful relation of the fineſt ſtroke in that hiſ- 
tory, auriculas aſini Mida rex habet. If we change 
theſe words into the following, auriculas afini quis non 
habet, theſe are no longer the barber's own words, 
but a vague imitation of them. If it ſhould be ob- 
jefted to me, that a Writer had better leflen the 
beauty of a thought, than exaſperate a tyrant, I will 
ſay as I did before; Why don't you ſuppreſs the four 
verſes ; you ought to force the Author to expunge them, 
at only if they are borrowed from one of Nero poems, 
but alſo if they ſhould only include fome of his phraſes. 
We need not doubt but Malherbe would have been 
diſguſted at the following lines of Boileau, even tho' 
he had not named him: 


Irai je dans une ode en phraſes de Malherbe, 
Troubler dans ſes roſeaux le Danube ſuperbe, 
Delivrer de Sion le peuple gemiſſant, 

Faire trembler Memphis & palir le Croiſſant, 
Vt paſſant du Jourdain les ondes allarmees 
Cueillir mal d propes les palmes Idumees (31)? 


« Shall I, like Malherbe, in a lofty ode, 
«© Diſturb the haughty Danube in its reeds ; 
% Free from their bonds ſad Sion's 2 people, 
« Make Memphis trouble ; the bright creſcent pale ; 
« And erofſing ſwift the frighted waves of Fordan, 
© Gather untimely Idumea's palms. 

I | 


Tout chantre ne feu pas fur le ton Pun Or hee, 
Entonner en grand; ders la diſcorde Etouftee : 
Peindre Bellone en ſeu tonnant de toutes parts, 
Et le Belge eftraye tuyant ſur ſes remparts (32) : 


« Tis not for ev ry Bard, to fing, lie Orpheus, 

«. It fourding Ver. 2, dtead Diſcord's overthrow ; 
7 paint Bellona thundering round the globe, 
And frighted Belgium flying from its ramparts. 


Nevertheleſs, would any one doubt but that it would 
raiſe the indignation of that man, who ſhould ſee that 
his verſes are here ridiculed ? In my opinion there- 
fore, the ter Mimalbnets, &c. cannot be a frag- 
ment either from Nero's poems, or parody for imita- 
tion of his verſes ; for once again, if he was capable 
of being diſguſted at the atriculas aſini Mida rex b. 
bet, which was an old ſtoty, how could it be ex- 
pected that he ſhould hear with patience to have 
ridiculous centos made of his own expreſſions. For this 
reaſon, with ſubmiſſion to the old Scholiaſt, I will 
not {ubſcribe to the following words of Boileav, till 
my tcruples be removed: Hue examine, ſays he (33), 
Per fius, <0 wwyore under the empire of Nero ; he des net 
merely crn:/u 0 the compoſitions of the Poets his contempo- 
rorics, but chen attacks the very werſes of Nero. For 
every one knows, and all Nero's court «vas ſenſible, that 
the four Latin werjes torva Mimalloneis, &c. which 
Porfins ridicules fo jharply in his firſt ſatyr, were Nerds 
verſes, Newertheleſs, wwe din't find Nero, though jo cru- 
el Monarch, puniſhed Perfius ; and this Tyrant, thouph 
ſo great an enemy to reaſon, and ſ% very fond of his 
works, 5 is avell known, was yet fo reaſonable as to 
permit his own werſes to be ridiculed ; and thought that, 
on ſuch an occaſion, it did not become the Emperor to 
conce;n himfelf about the affairs of the Poet. I ſhall 
iay no more of this ſcruple. Caſaubon is of opinion, 
that the four verſes in queſtion were taken from a 
tragedy (34). And to prove that Nero had writ ſuch 
a ym he cites Dion, who ſays only, that Nero 
acted that part of the Muſician in the repreſenta- 
tion of the Bacchæ (35). But is this a proof that he 
wrote them ? not to mention that hexameter verſes 
were not (I believe) employed in tragedy ; and yet 
the four verſes in queſtion are hexameters. Had this 
learned Commentator compared his reflection on tar- 
wa Mimalloneis with his preface on the fourth ſatyr, 
I queſtion whether he would have perſiſted in 
that opinion. And indeed, it is affirmed in this 
preface, that Perſius's chief view in writing the 
4th iatyr, was to cenſure Nero's conduct; but to 
prevent his coming into trouble, he diſguiſed his 
deſign in ſuch a manner, that he did not employ a 
ſingle expreſſion to point out that Prince; and that he 
had contrived to mike his eſcape, in caſe he ſhould 
be accuſed of leveiling his ſatyr at the Government. 
Caſaubon obſerves alſo, that this ſatyr was writ be- 
fore this Prince had quite ſhewn to the world what a 
wretch he was. Cijus (ſatire quartz) eff precipuus 
erat ſcopus in Neronem invehi, atque ipſum ſatirico ſale 
defricare . . .. fic tamen poeta in hoc argumente indig- 
nations ſue habenns laxavit, ut neque palam neque plenis 
welis in flagitigſiſimum principem inveheretur, verum 
bed & linge mollius quam vel natura ipſius ferebat, vel 
Neronis flagitia ac ſcelera merebantur. Nos autem pu- 
tamus lum ſcrptam e hanc ſatiram cum nondum totus 
innotuerat Nero, cujus principium laude digna habuit mul. 
ia. . . . Probe verò norat Perfius cum ad hanc ſatirar: 
Scribendam fe accingeret, quantam rem & quart periculo 
fam moliretur. Quamobrem conſilio prudentiſſimo hoc ar- 
gumentum Platonis imitatione ſibi tractandum cenſuit, nun 
ſelum nominibus inde petitis, ſed etiam ſententia propemo- 
dum univerſa ; ut ſi quis forte Coryeaus aut Cercops 
nomen ipſius deferret, probabilt excuſatione pat Fattum 
Juum defendere quaſi exercendi tantum flik cauſa pet:- 
tum e hbris ſummi philſephi argumentum latinis werfi- 
bus tentaſſet complectti. Quare etiam ab omnibus illum 
videmus abſlinuifſe, que Neronis perſonam proprie erant 
denttatura. , , . . Though the chief aim of his 
* ſourth ſatyr was to cenſure Nero, and ſatyrize him 
in a ſtrong manner, . nevertheleſs, the Poet ſo 
checked his indiguation, that he did not inveigh 
againſt that moit wicked Prince, either openly or 
directly; but obliquely, and with much more gen- 
tlegeſs than his own temper or Nero's crimes de- 

« ſerved. 


«c 
«c 
614 
«c 


(32) Idem, ibid. 
vers, 39. 


(33) Idem, 9% 


coarſe on dg 


(14) Hine inte(- 
ligimus Bacchas 
Neronts cjuſdem 

argumenti fuiſſe 
eum Bacc bi, Eu- 
ripidis. Caſaub. 

in Sat. 1, perſ. 


p. 142. 


(35) Sunt autem 


Neronis werſus 
ex gus Bachis, 
cujus carminis e- 
tiam Dio nomina- 
tim facit mentio- 
nem. Idem, ibid. 
p- 140. Vide 
etiam, p. 134. 
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twenty eight years of age GJ. Whatever his panegyriſts may ſay, it muſt be con- 
feſſed that he wrote in a harſh, obſcure manner [H], inſomuch that he may almoſt be 


«« ſerved. It is my opinion, that this ſatyr was writ at 
« a time when Nero was not perfectly known, he 
having done many good things in the beginning 
of his reign. . . . Perfius, when he firſt began to 
« write this ſatyr, was very ſenſible that he was en- 
«« gaging in a moſt dangerous attempt: for this rea- 
«« {on he thought it would be proper for him to treat 
«« this ſubject after Plato's manner; he not only 
e borrowing the names from thence, but even the 
*« greateſt part of his thoughts ; in order that, if a- 
ny malicious perſon might take it into his head to 
inform againſt him, he might make the plauſible 
defence following, viz. that it was merely to exer- 
<< ciſe his pen, he had attempted to work up, into 
Latin verſe, the argument of that great Phi- 
* lofopher : for which reaſon we find that he for- 
** hore every kind of expreſſion tat might denote 
the perſon of Nero.” May we not juſtly wonder, 
that a Writer who is of this opinion, ſhould have 
imagined that Perſius preſumed to ridicule Nero's 
res, and that he cited them word for word, with- 
out the leaſt diſguiſe ? It will be anſwered, that this 
Prince was no ways ambitious of the title of Poet ; 
but good proofs ought to be given of this, or ſuch an 
aſſertion ſhould not be advanced; for moſt perſons 
are commonly fond of their poetical compoſitions 
(46) Sevipft ſum- (3). A crown and ſceptre cannot root out this de- 
mo vir ingerio & fect; and we know in particular, that Nero was 
ſcientia firgulari more ſenſibly touched, when cenſured for his mafic, 
Phileophus a than when ſatyrized for his crimes (37). We may 
y ane. g * naturally ſuppoſe, from his 8 a Poet, that he 
Peetas tamen could not bear to be ſatyrized. id not he baniſh 
præcipue. Me- Cornutus, was he not going to put him to death, 
nagius, EPiſt for having preſumed to ſay, that Nero would make 
Deiie, Carmine too many verſes, ſhould he — four hundred 
37) Nibil que books of them; and that Chryſippns ought not to 
dluit, quam ut have been alledged as an example, ſince the books of 
malum ſe citha= that Philoſopher were of uſe for the conduct of life 
recum increpl= (28) > Was not he jealous of Lucan, becauſe he at- 
8 e ro tempted poetry ? and did he not forbid him to write 
„cp. 41. . 
any (39) ? Lucanum propria caufſe atcendebant, quod 
(38) Xiphilin. in famam carminum ejus premebat Nero, prohibueratque of- 
Nerone, tentare, vanus adſimulatione (40). i. e. Lacan was 
„ fired by motives of ſelf-intereſt, becauſe Nero en- 
N 5-4 « deavoured to ſuppreſs the reputation of his poems, 
Amr, lib. 15. ap. © and commanded him not to publiſh any more, 
49. * Kc.“ Lucan was fo exaſperated at this prohibiti- 
e on, that he aſſociated with the Conſpirators, who en- 
(40) Tacit. . Jexvoured to kill that Emperor. 

[ ſhould never have done, if I undertook to quote 
the Authors (41) who imagine that the four ver- 
ſes, which are {o ftrongly ridiculed by Perſius, were 
(42) Page 24. writ by Nero. I ſhall only quote the notes that 
Tom. 1. Dutch Have been added to the new verſion of Petronius (42): 
edit. 1694- Liberty has been allrwed in all ages, to criticize all Lad 
works that are publiſhed. Defects in genius may be at- 
tacked every where, and this liberty is coeval with the 
wworld. The Torva, &c. which was read in Fuvenal 
43) It ſhould be (4.3), ſheau that Nero himſelf, though fo very cruel, was 
erlivs, not offended at it, and that he newer intended t9 impeach 
thoſe waho criticized his avorks, as gwilty of high treaſon 
on that account : he being out of humour with thoſe only, 

who wrote verſes better than he did. | 
Jam tc obſerve that the Life of Perſius, written, 
(44) Annexed to AS is ſuppoſed, by Suetonius (44), does not ſay that 
Suetonius's trea- the torva Mimalloneis bore any relation to Nero. It 
* 5 larts Rhe- gives no other example of the liberty which this Poet 
hes took to criticize him, than the verſc in which Mida 
rex was introduced, and which Cornutus obliged him 
to retouch. "Thus we have but one teſtimony for the 
torva Mimallburis, viz. the old Scholiaſt on Perſius. 
An Engliſh Author, who wrote good notes on Perſi- 
us's ſatyrs, does not affirm, as ſo many ott.ers have 
done, that Nero was Author of the four verſes in 
queſtion : iv a Nerone, ſays he (4.5), ive ab alio quopiam 
nobili Romano compoſita i. c. Whether they were writ 
“ by Nero, or by any other noble Roman.” Mr. 
Marais pointed out to me this paſſage of the Engliſh 
_ Commentator. He alſo informed me in a letter, that 
the Sieur Geffrier, who publiſhed at Paris, in 1658, 
a French paraphraſtic tranſlation of Perſius, affir me 

that theſe four verſes were wrote by Nero. 

[e] He did at taventy-eight years of age.) This ap- 


LJ 
* 


45) Joannes 
Bond, in Perf. 


Sat, 1. p. m. 24. 


called 


pears from the Conſulſhips under which he was born 
and died. He was born the 4th of December, under 
the Conſulates of Fabius Ferſicus and L. Vitellius ; 
and died under the Conſulates of Rubrius Marius and 
Afinius Gallus, November 24. Now as there was but 
an interval of 28 years between theſe Conſulſhips, it 
follows that Perſius died at 28 year of age, within a 
tew days. Conſequently the Author of this Life 
made a very wrong calculation, when, after having 
given ſo very exactly the day and years of his birth 
and death, he afterwards ſays that he died in the 
thirteenth year of his age. St. Jerom is not ſo much 
mittaken, and yet he is not accurate enough. He 
lays that he was born the zd year of the 203d O- 
lympiad, and died in the 29th year of his age, the 
lecond of the 210th Olympiad, Now this cannot 
be true, but by ſuppoſing that he was born in the 
firſt month of the year, and died ſome months la- 
ter ; bat beſides that, St. Jerom does not make theſe 
diſtipctions, we have ſhewn that Perſius was born in 
December, and died in November. I am more ſur- 
prized to fee Scaliger approve St. Jerom's calculation, 
than at St, Jerom's miſtake. Scaliger ſays, that this 
Father juſtly computed twenty-nine years, from the 
number 2050, to the number 2078. Helikewiſe 
finds twehty-nine years between the two Conſulſhips 
abovementioned ; but he ſhovld rather have found 
twenty-eight. The firſt of theſe Conſulſhips anſwers 
to the year of Chrift 34, the 20th year of Tiberius, 
and the 726th of Rome: and the ſecond anſwers. to 
the year of Chriſt 62, the 8th year of Nero's reign, 
and the $14th of Rome, according to Calviſius's chro- 
nology. Moreri is quite inaccurate in this whole af- 
fair. He fixes the birth of Perſius to the end of the 
324 year of Chriſt ; and his death, at the age of 29 
ec, the 9th of Nero's reign, and the 62d of our Saviour. 
Now to affirm this with any ſhew of reaſon, he ſhould 
have added, that he died in the beginning of the 
62d year of the Chriſtian ra; but this would have 
bcen falſe, ſince he died the 24th of November, It 
is therefore certain that, according to Moreri's calcu- 
lation, Perſius muſt have died at near thirty years of 
age. Farther, the 32d year of Chriſt anſwers, ac- 
cording to him, to the 18th year of Tiberius (46) : (46) He declares, 
now it is certain that, from the 18th year of 'Tiberius's in the article of 
reign, to the ꝙth of that of Nero, there muſt have rages * 
paſſed an interval of 31 years: and conſequently Perſius proc — year 
mult have died at 31 years of age. The Dutch edition of his reign, and 
fixes his death under the year of our Lord 26 ; an error the 37th of our 
that aroſe from à tranſpoſition of figures, which the Lord. 
pon are but too apt to make. Augoſtino Oldoini 

25 committed ſome childiſh errors in his calculation 
of Perſius's life. He declares that he was born the 
year of Rome 795, and died at thirty three years of 
age, in the gth year of Nero's Empire. He is of 
opinion, that the time of his birth anſwers to the 
203d Olympiad, and the 22d year of Tiberius's Em- (47) Oldoini, 
pire (47). See Calviſius; and it will appear that the Athen. Liguft. 
1k year of the 203d Olympiad is the 785 of Rome; P. 80, 81. 
and that the gth of Nero is the 815 of Rome; and 
that there is an interval of but twenty eight years be- 
tween the 22d of Tiberius and the gth of Nero. 

Mr. Marais informs me in a letter, that the Sieur 

Geffrier fixes Perſius's death to the 203d Olympiad, 
the year of Rome 785, and the 22d year of Tibe- 
rius's mg 
[H] Whatever his Panegyriſis may jay . . . . it muſt 


be confeſſed that he wrote in a harſb vbſcure manner. 


] 
Among the ſe rank Iſaac Caſaubon (48). I grant that (48) In the Pro- 


| : . legomena to the 
the encomiums which he beſtows upon Perſius are Commentary 


leſs unallayed than thoſe which Quintilian and Mar- which he pub- 
tial beſtowed upon him: he blends ſome cenſures lithed on that 
with them; but, after all, he acknowledges that Author at Paris, 
Perſius was a man of great merit and parts, and he '? Zo, anno 


1605. He inſert - 


undertakes his defence againſt the great Julius Scali- . ft in the 
ger; but at the ſame time falls down, with the ut- Dutch edit. of 
moſt hnmility, before the throne of that formidable Fuvenal ond 
amagoniſt. 1 ſhall tale notice only of that part of ® N may 
their diſpute, which relates to the obſcurity of our 9 3 
Poet. Caſaubon is ſurprized that Scaliger ſhould 
ſpeak of it more than once; he to whom nothing 
was obſcure: but this, in my opinion, is falling into 
the ſophiſm called by the Logicraus ignerationem elen- 

chi. 
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See Baillet, Criticks, have written againſt him with great ſeverity (F). 


en the Poets, 
num. 1153, 


(49) Perfii flilus 
mcroſus, & ille 
ineptus qui cam 
leg i wellet 1 : 
ſcripſilſet, intelli- 
gi nuluit que le= 
gerentur, quam- 
quam nunc a nobis 
onmia intelligun- 
tur. At futi tem- 
pus cum inter ig- 
niza baberetur. 
Jul. Cz", Scalig. 
Peatic. lib. 6. c p · 
6 p. m. 773. 
See aiſo chap. 
97 book 3. P- 
343. 


(50) Lucretius, 
lib, 1, ver. 6.42. 


(51) By Mr. 
Haber: of the 
French Acade- 
wy. 


() Gurre des 


Auteurs, p. 139. 
(53) Xatrtia!l. 
Eprgr, 29. lib. 
4 


(54) Quintil. lib. 


10. cap · 1. 


P 


E R 


called the Lycophron of the Latins [7]. The elder Scaliger, and ſeveral other excellent 


Perhaps they run into a more 


pardonable extreme, than the beſtowing high encomiums on this Poet would be. I muſt 
obſerve, that the ſeverity of the times in which he lived, cannot plead his apology with 
regard to the obſcurity of his manner of writing [K ], as ſome writers pretend. Some 


chi, a miſtaking the ſtate of the queſtion 3 a ſo- 
phiſm as frequently (found among the Criticks as 
the Philoſophers. Scaliger did not ſay that our Per- 
ſius was obſcure with regard to him; ſo far from it, 
he affirmed that he underſtood him throughout. He 
only ſays that this Poet's works were formerly ranked 
in the number oi thoſe things which were unknown ; 
and he accuſes him, as guilty of impertinence, for 
wiiting in order to be read, and not to be underitood 
(49). He almoſt inſults him, for that the Commen- 
tators had defeated his deſign, by clearing up all the 
obſcurity which he had purpotely thrown over his 
writings, in order to be eternally buried under it, 
and to the everlaſting admiration of fools. 


Omnia enim ftolidi magis admirantur amantque 
Irvcrſis quæ ſub verbis latitantia cernunt (50). 


„ The more abſtruſe and difficult things ſeem, 
* "The more they raiſe a blockhead's admiration.“ 


The encomiums, which Quintilian and Martial beſtow 
upon him, put me in mind of thoſe which are given 
to two of our French Poets. I 7s not the quantity and 
number of a man's compoſitions, which crown him with 
immortality. Two ſheets of paper bade tranſmitted 
Perfius to us. Abbe de Ceriſi will deſcend to later poſte- 
rity, with only his ſingle Metamorphoſes of Philis's eyes 
into ſtars, rather than a great number of Authors who fill a 
conſiderable ſpace in our libraries; and the temple of 
death (51) will force its way along the fiream of time, 
beiter than Biſtep Du Bellay's fix hundred volumes (52). 
Ihis remark is pretty conſonant to the Latin verſes 
following : 


Secpius in libro memoratur Perſius uno, 


Quam lewis in teta Marſus Amazonide (53). 


Perſius has gain'd more glory by one book, 
Than by the whole Amazonis, mean Marſus.” 


as alſo to the following words: Multum & were glbriæ 
q::amwis un libra Perſius meruit (54). i. e. Perſius 
** ovierved much ſolid glory by writing only one 
% book.” 

[1] He may alſo be called the Lycophron of the Latins.] 


Italian 


denit, didit, diſculſit notem & caliginem. Perſpectum 
id omne habet, ut tute loqueris, quod latet arcana non 
enarrabile fibra. Eripuit tibi te neganti conſpectus. 
Latebas intra te, ne te curioſa & erudita inveniret fa- 
gacitas., Eras ipſe involucrum tibi. Quit vero fuit 
furor ille tuus ? i. e. You yourſelf (Perſius) was de- 
« lighted with the thoughts of it. You ſhrouded 
« yourſelf in ſubſtantial darkneſs; you wouid not 
« be ſeen; and have thrown a thick miſt over your 
s verſes, and the meaning of them. Perhaps you 
did not underſtand yourſelf. However, your gloom 
« was not able to miſlead John Bond. He came, he 
« ſaw, and diſpelled the dark night. He diſcovered 
« all that which, according to your manner of ex- 
e preſſion, lay concealed, 


« And, thro' the vail of words, he view'd the 
naked mind. 


He got a ſight of you againſt your will. You lay 
* hid within yourſelf, to prevent the moſt learned 
* and ſagacious men from finding you out. You 
« were as a mantle or covering to yourſelf : but to 
„% what could this mad conduct be owing ?” By the 
way, this Commentary of Bond on Perſius was printed 
a year after the Author's death, under the direction 
of Roger Prowſe his ſon-in-law. . 1 have the Lon- 
don edition of 1614 before me. If this was the 
firſt, as I ſuppoſe it to be, Bond muſt have died in 
1613. No mention is made of this in the Sieur 
Witte's Diarium. 

() Si non vis intelligi, nec ego wolo te intelligere. i. e. 
% If you do not care to be underſtood, I will not 
* underitand you.” A ſaying of Colucius with re- 
gard to Perſius the Poet, I. 5. n. 34. of the Foret 
Muptiale. Rem. Cxir. 

[X] The ſeverity of the times in which he lived, can- 


not plead his apology with regard to the obſcurity of his 


manner of writing.) I am ſorry that I cannot 
agree in opinion with the Author of the Preface, 
who furniſhed me with two ſuch entertaining Com- 
mentaries. I am ſenſible, ſays he (60), that Perſius is 
uot ſo intelligible at firſt fight ; and that he might, had 
he thought proper, have expreſſed himſelf with greater 
clearneſs : but how could he do this under Nero? He awas 
a cruel and blood-thirſly Monarch, who could not bear a 


(55) Tem. 1, of I Have read ſomewhere (55), that the meaning of . And as he had more reaſon than any perſen, to aſ- 


Conferences du 


Bureau d Adre|- 


ſe. 


(56) Vigenaire, 
Trait? des Chis 
fres, b; 12. 


(<7) Ex Ouinio, 
I, Hy Rb. 4+ 
El S 10. 


(58) Certe elind 
1 


id nis ju- 
alta bat Cuin vera 
laude dignum pro 
rung t, otiud 
Herciymut cum 
PUTS iti mum fa - 
tiricumn wicaret. 
Caſa bon in 
Fal. Comment. 
15 Pi ſium. 


(59) The Pre- 

ce to ny (diti- 
on of the Alioſiæ 
dc. Sat yru das 


dien, bas not the 
Page wich 
boats Maris 

Fc 
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the flat, unweildy volumes ot the Talmudiſis is ſo ob- 
ſcure with regard io us, (from the envy they bore to 
their ſucceſſors ) that cue have greater reaſon to cut and tear 
their books, than a Father of the Church did Perfius's 
fatzrs : ſaying, that fince this Poet would not, like other 
writers, be undes flood extericrly, he was determined to 
fee whether he was more intelligible within, Here fol- 
lows another paſſage, in which Lycophron and Perſius 
are put in parallel (56). Trithemius's book, in my oþi- 
nion, ought to be ſaabed in two ; as ſome perſon formerly 


did Lycephron's Pcem called Caſſandra, to ſee what was 


in the inſide of it, fince nothing ceuld be percieved on the 
outſide. Or as St. Terom is formerly ſaid to have done 
with the ſutyrs of Perſius, the riddles and objcurities of 
auhich not being ſufficiently underſtocd by bin; intelleclu- 
ris ignibus le dedit (5 7). i. e. He threw them into 
the flames, in oder that they might be there un- 
e ravelled.” I wiſh this laſt incident, and the reſt 
alſo, were well warranted : for I find that Caſaubon 
refutes the cenſures of Perſius, and the teſtimony of 
St. jerom (58). 

Mr. Marais furniſhed me likewite with ſthe follow- 
ing obſervation. An clogium is given of the Com- 


mentary of John Bond, in a book where no reader 


would ever go to look upon it; I mean in the Preface 
to the Aliiſiæ Sigew Toletane Satyra Sotadica (59). 
Ihe words, which contain the elogium in queſtion, de- 
ſcribe ſtill Letter Perſius's obſcurity : Gratulerts tibi 
ule Perſs, Ob dolviſti te ipſe caeca nocte, wideri nolebas, 
al'am wer ſebus & wverſuum ſenſibus profudifti caliginem. 
Nokbas intelligi: forte & tu te non intelligebas. Non 


ima in bs cdi- fecerunt ad te n & caligo ut exerraret (Joannes Bond) 


cribe to himſelf the ſharpeſt and moſt ingenious part of a 
ahr, provided it hinted ever jo obliquely at bim 1 do 
net wonder that * Jhould affect to be enigmatical 
and myſterious. hen therefore Fulius Scaliger calls 
him a feveriſh learned man, it is probable that he did 
not think on what he /aid ; I am ſure that this hang h- 
ty and formidable Critick would himſelf hade been ſeized 
with a wiolent ſhivering, and have felt an univerſal 
tremor over his whole body at the bare fight of that Em- 
peror. I even am ſurprized at Perſius's boluneſi, in his 
once attempting to ridicule that Emperor : for that part 
of the terſe Auriculas Aſini Mida Rex habet, vas /e- 
velled particularly at him. Perfius would have been 
completely ruined had not the prudent, the diſcreet Cornutus 
flruck out the proper name, and ſubſtituted in its place a 
name in which all mankind are concerned. I even cannot 
conceive how this Philojopher, who afterwards was ſent 
into baniſhment by the tyrant, becauſe his conſcience would 
not permit him to approve of the defign of his Poem, per- 
mitted his Diſciple to run the hazard of publiſhing, with 
a malicious intent, (as an example of admirable ver ſe) 
the Torva Mimalloneis, Sc. Here follow two ob- 
ſervations on this paſſage. 

J. All who read Perſius attentively, plainly per- 
ceive that he wrote obſcurely, not out of policy, but 
becauſe it was his taſte, and that he had given his ge- 
nius this turn; for had the fear of bringing himſelf 
into trouble, with regard to the Court, prompted 
him to conceal his thoughts under the thickeſt vail, 
he wauld have done this only in ſuch verſes as bore 
{ome celation to the life the tyrant led. But we find 
him twiſting and darkning his expreſſions, and em- 


ploying 


(60) Epiſtle pre- 
fixed to Father 


Tarteron's tran · 


ſlation. 


(61) Caſaub. in 
Prolegomenis, ad 
Perſium, folio 
m. e ij · 


(62) Idem, ſolio 
£ ii 
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italian Genealogiſts declare, that the Falconcini of Volterra, deſcended from his fa- 


ther [LI 


loying alluſions and enigmatical figures, even when 
his deſign is only to infinuate a moral maxim, the 
cleareſt explication of which could not have given 
the leaſt cauſe of diſguſt to Nero. I ſhall not exhi- 
bit any example of this, but refer my readers to that 
Anthor's ſatyrs: as they are not many in number, 
any perſon may ſoon ſatisfy himſelf whether I am 
right or wrong in my conjectures. But if any one 
had rather not take that trouble, and chooſes rather 
to depend on the judgment of a learned Critick, he 
need go no farther. The judgment 1s as follows : 


Obſeuritatis hujus divtrſas afferre cauſſas poſſumus, ea/- 


que certiſſimas, in auctore ſant alique, aliæ extra illum, 


quedam in interpretibus. Non negabo perobſcura que- 
dam effe in quarta, prima quoque : Jed poctæ facile ig- 
noſco, cum cogito crudelifſimi & Qonnurears tyrami, in 

n illa erant, metu, de induftria atramenti ſepiarum 


 aliquid efſe affuſum : neque dubito ſapienti//imum præcep- 


torum Cornutum ſeribenti adfuiſſe, qui vetus verbum 
crebrò illi inſuſurraret, Exorioor. ... . Cum ſcribit idem 

%, verecundiæ wirginalis Partheniam noſlrum 
fuiſſe, aliud agens cauſſum nos docet cur ille locus tene- 
bricos? fuerit tractatus, cui vix alius toto libro obſcuritate 
par, obſcœnitate fimilis nullus, wipiuomiv illam dico e quarta. 
At fi unctus cefles. Etiam illud ultro concedimus, nonnulla 
Perſii loca tropis parumuſitatis & audac ioribus t offuſeata, 
hujus quoque non culpam, ſed cauſſam, ita enim dicere 
#quius, ingenio poctæ aſſignamus: quod cum efſet mag- 
num, magna ſetabatur (61). . . . . + Fuit præterea Flac- 
cus noſter ¶ PiIoyou3cg wes, ſed amans brevitatis : que 
res obſcuriorem eft ubi illum reddit (62). 1. e. We may 
« give many reaſons, and thoſe very certain ones, 
os 2 his writing in ſo obſcure a manner: ſome relate 
© to the Author himſelf, ſome to exterior circum- 
« ſtances, and others to his Commentators. I will 
« not deny but that we meet with ſome extremely ob- 
&* ſcure paſſages in the fourth ſatyr, as likewiſe in 
« the firit : but I preſently forgive the Poet, when I 
« reflect, that the fear of that moſt cruel and blood- 
« thirſty tyrant obliged him to cloud over his words 
« as much as poſſible. Nor do 1 doubt but that his 
« moſt wiſe maiter Cornutus aſſiſted him in his com- 


* poſitions, and frequently inculcated this maxim to 


(a) Jovius, Elag. 
cap. 116. 

(b) Geſner, in 
his Bibliotbeca, 
fays Sancta Al- 
hina, 


(1) Jovius, Blog. 
tape 9. 


(2) Idem, ibid. 
and cap. 116. 


(3) Rem. [F] 
the article 

ARETINO 

LEONARDO. 


(4) Geiner, 
Bibliotb. 


(5) Du Pin, 
Biblicth, des Au- 
feurs Eccl. Tom. 


I. p. 133. 
ly 33+ Dutch 


© him, % obſcurs...... Since that biographer 
« informs us, that our Poet was as modeſt as a maid ; 
he aſſigns another reaſon why he involved ſo much 
in ſhades this paſſage, than which ſcarce any is ſo 
« obſcure in his whole book, and none ſo obſcene. 
% The place I mean, is that in the fourth Satyr. 


« At fi unus ceſſes. 
But if with oil anointed thou repoſe: 


I likewiſe muſt allow, that ſome paſſages in Per 
ſius are rendered dark by the unuſual figures which 
are of a bold turn; but that cauſe (fot it is not 
« juſt to call it a fault) I aſcribe to the Poet's geni- 
us, which being great, aimed at great things. 
Farther, our Poet was not very talkative, but a lo- 
ver of brevity, a circumſtance that makes him 
* more obſcure.” Here we find that Caſauboh aſ- 
cribes the obſcurity we meet with in Perſius to four 
cauſes. 1. His fear of Nero. 2. His modeſty. 3. 
The ſublimity of his genius. 4. His love for con- 
ciſeneſs. Now ought theſe four cauſes to be reduced 
to the firſt, as the Author of the preface to the new 
tranſlation has done ? | 

II. As the Author in queſtion has afferted, that 
Perſius wrote in an obſcure ſtyle from his fear of 
Nero, he ſhould not have ſuppoſed that the 29-44 
Mimalloneis, Ic. were that Prince's verſes. It was 
not enough for him to ſay, that he could not com- 
prehend how Cornutus could permit this; he ought 
to have aſſerted poſitively, that he would not have 
conſented to it, and that Perſius had ro ccc+fion for 
a Corrector. Otherwiſe this will involve us in a ve- 
ry filly argument; ſuch a one 2s ſeems to excecd all 
the caprices and extravagant whims of the human 
mind. 

[LI Same Italian Genenhpifls declare, that the Fal- 
concint of Volterra deſcend from his father.) Here fol- 
lows a reaſon which Francis Stelluti (63) employs, 
to prove that Perſius was of Volterra. We have, ſays 
he, a tradition, that the family of the Falconcmi is 
deſcended from Flaccus, a Roman Knight, Perfins's fa- 
ther; which is the more probable, bc e 
of Perſius was preſerved : t family; and has 
conſtantly appeared in jor upwards of three hun- 
dred years: It is auiwered, that Perfius had no bro- 
ther, nor any children: that the firname Flaecus, 
was ſpread over ſeveral citics in Italy; and that the 
noble and illuſtrious family of Perfius has ſubſiſted a- 
bove four hundred years in Genon. See Gafparo 
Maſf:'s differtation aforementioned : Hippolite Lan- 
dinelli (64) informs us, that there is ſhewn, at Vol- 
terra, a houſe which is ſaid to have belonged to 
Perſius. 


E Banne 


PERSONA (CHRISTOPHER), by birth a Roman, and Prior of the Convent (a) 
of Santa Balbina (5), of the order of the Guillelmites (c), en Mount Aventine, was noted cc) Jwius, Ele. 


in the 15th Century for his ſkill in the Greek tongue. 
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(63) The Life of 
Perſins, prefixed 
to the Italian pa- 
raphtaſe of that 
Port. 


(64) Nell" de 
Orig ine di Lani, 
cap. IT, 4 
Mich. Jaft:nian 3 
Scritt, Ligari, 

P+ 198, 


It is faid that he went into Greece cb. 116. 


to learn it (d). He tranſlated into Latin Agathias and ſome other Authors [A]. It is (4) Konig. 814 U 


[4] He tranſlated into Latin Agathias, and ſome 
other Authors.) He tranſlated into Latin the Hiſtory 
of the Goths, written by Procopius : but thoſe who 
affirm, with Paulus Jovius (1), that he alſo tranſlated 
Procopius's Hiſtory of the War of the Perſians, and 
the War of the Vandals, are miſtaken. The piece 
he publiſhed of Procopius ſhewed the fraud of Leo- 
nardo Aretino (2), which I mention elſewhere (3). 
He gave us ſeveral other tranſlations ; that of Ori- 
gin's books againſt Celſus, that of twenty five of St. 
Chryſoſtom's Homilies, that of ſome treatiſes of St. 
Athanaſius, and of ſome treatiſes of Theophylact's 


(4). The verſions in queſtion are not very good 


ones; but both Paulus Jovius, and ſo many other 
writers who mention him, are inexcuſable for not 
taking any notice of him. Du Pin is ſo much a 


Gentleman, that I am ſure he will not be diſpleaſed 


with me for ſaying, that the following words in his 


Tome I. are a little obſcure. Origer's treatiſe againſt 


Celſus is divided into eight books, which were long ſince 
publiſhed in Greek; with Gelenius's tranſlation, and with 
notes by Eſehelius and: one Chriſtopher Perſona, printed at 
Rome in 1471, and afterwards very correctiy in England 
in 1658 (5). Tobfſerve I. That the changing Hoeſ- 
chelius into Eſchelius may miſlead a reader. It 


Vol. VIII. 


aſfir med 


would incline him to believe, that there is a writer 
named Eſchelius; and that he is not the ſame perſon 
with the learned man of Auſburg, who has obliged 
the world by publiſhing ſeveral Greek Authors. II. 


Det. S nd. 


Du Pin expreſsly hints, that Perſona did not give a 


tranſlation of Origen's book in queſtion, but only 
ſome notes to illuſtrate it. 
informs us, that this Author dedicated, to Sixtus IV. 
his Latin verſion of the eight books of Origen againſt 
Celſus. III. Du Pin's words ſignify, that theſe eight 
books were printed at Rome in 1471, in Greek, 
with Gelenius's tranſlation, and the notes of Eſche- 
lius and Perſona. But he ſhould not have ſaid this; 
for Gelenius lived in the 16th Century; and the 
Greek edition, with Gelenius's verſion, was not pub- 
liſhed' till 1605. It was a preſent made by Hoeſ- 
chelius. | 

Here follows a conſiderable Supplement from Mr. 
Simon. The printers have been guilty of two errors on 
that occaſion, they ſubſtituting the year 1581, inſtead 
of 1481 (7), and Suſchelius inſtead of Hoeſchelius. 
We learn from Theodore Gaza “, that Pope Ni- 
„ chtolas V. ſent a man purpoſely to Conſtantinople, 
to fete from thence the books which he wrote a- 
gainſt Celſus; and that the inſtant he received them, 
| 60 he 


4 P 


Nevertheleſs Geſner (6) (6) Geſher, 


Bibliath, folio 
167 werſs. 


(7) 1 ſuppoſe 
that Simon had 


Writ 1411, and 
not as Du Pin, 
147 I, 


* Theod. Gaze 
epiſt ad Cbriſiqp. 


Perſen. 
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{s) idem, ibid. 
Baillet, Juge- 
mens des Tra- 
duc. Latins. 
112. 


(8) Simon, Ler- 
tres Choi ſies, p. 
94 edit. of 1700. 


(9) Voſſius, de 
Hiſtor. Græcis, 
p- 269, 270. 
alſo his de Arte 
Hiftorica, p. 94+ 


(4) Page 217 & 
1 ge 217 


* The Gram- 
marians who are 
alſo Critics, 


+ The Latin 
Tranſlators, 


(e) Gazette de 
Paris, for De- 
cember the 14th, 
1652, where it 
is obſerved, that 
ſeveral Princes, 
and particularly 


Pope Urban VIII. 


defired to have 
him at their 
Court, but that 
he declined that 
honour, both 
out of modeſty, 


(1) This Cen- 
ſure, entitled, A- 
ni mad ver 

Liber, was print- 
ed at Rennes, in 
the year 1622. 

8 vo. 


(2) At Paris, and 
not at Middel- 
burg, as is ſet 
down in the title. 
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affirmed that he died of the plague in 1486 (e). Voſſius ſpeaks of him with the higheſt 1 ) Profpet 


contempt [B]. Nevertheleſs there are diſputes about who ſhall have him for their own: z 


a ndoſius, 


ibliith, Roma. 


the Auſtin Friers declare him to be of their Order; but the Servites claim him, and rank *, Cenw, 1, 


him in the catalogue of their Authors (f). 


* promiſed a conſiderable recompence to any perſon 
„ who ſhould tranſlate them into Latin. But this 
« Pope dying, they were not printed at Rome, in 
Latin only, till the year 1581, under the Pontih- 
cate of Sixtus IV. Gaza, not expecting to be as 
well rewarded by Sixtus as by his Predecelor, pre- 
vailed with Chriſtopher Perſona, Prior of Santa 
Balbina, to tranſlate them into Latin; and there 
was not any other tranſlation till Suſchelius publiſhed 
them in Greek and Latin at Auſburg, from other 
Greek manuſcripts, found by him in the libraries 
of Germany. Laſtly, Spencer, an Engliſh Pro- 
teſtant, publiſhed a very fine edition of them at 
Cambride e in 1658, which does not differ in any 
manner from that of Auſburg, becauſe he had no 
Greek MSS. He only corrected the tranſlation, 
and added ſome new notes (8).“ 

[B] YVoſſius ſpeaks of him with the higheſt contempt. ] 
The 1 of Procopius's Greek work, ſays he, 
was ſo much the more conſiderable preſent, as there 
were only bad tranſlations of that work. He adds, 
that the very impertinent Chriſtopher Perſona omitted 
a great many particulars, and publiſhed his own Chi- 
meras rather than the thoughts of the Hiſtorian. E/#- 
que hoc egregii viri (Davidis Heeſchelii) beneficium co ma- 


x6 
« 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
40 
c 
T 
cc 
Tl 
cc 


Jus, quod Latini interpretes toties abeant a Gracis : im- 


primis ineptiſſimus ille Chriſſophorus Perſona quatuor re- 
rum Gothicarum libros wvertit ; ſi vertiſſe, & non perwer- 
tifſe dici is debet, qui multa adeò omittit, & in its, que 
refert, toties nobis ſua narrat ſomnia (9). i. e.. We 
are ſo much the more obliged to that excellent man 


num. $2, p. 594 


cc 


David Hoeſchelius, for his preſent, as the Latin 

tranſlators vary ſo frequently from the Greek; and, 

in particular, that moſt filly writer, Chriſtopher 

Periona, who has given us a verſion of four books 

of the Hiſtory of the Goths : if we may give it 

the name of verſion, and not perverſion, ſince he 

has omitted ſo many particulars, and inſerted ſo 

many chimeras of his own.” I have taken notice 

elſewhere (10), of a miſtake of Voſſius, which San- (10) Rem. fr 
dius, who wrote animadverſions upon him, has taken 4 ck 
no notice of. Voſſius affirms, that Leonardo Aretino's ona 
Plagiariſms with reſpect to a book of Procopius, Do). : 
rompted Perſona to tranſlate Agathias (11). He 

ſhoul have ſaid, that theſe prompted him to tranſ- a, by ous, & 
late Procopius's work in queſtion into Latin. Proco- Rin 

pium Lat ine loquentem fecit, non dubia in Leonardum 
Aretinum conflata invidia, qui ſuppreſſo Græci authoris 
nomine Gothicam hiſtoriam tanquam e wariis ſcriptoribus 

decerptam pro ſua Juliano Cæſarino Cardinali, gui ad 
Varnam ab Amurathe cæ ſus periit, nullo pudore nuncu- 

rat (12). 1. e. He gave a Latin verſion of Pro- 
copius, merely out of reſentment, (as is very plain) 
to Leonardo Aretino, who ſuppreſſing the Greek Au- 
thor's name, had, in a molt barefaced and ſhame- 
leſs manner, dedicated to Julianus Cæſarinus the 
Cardinal, flain at Varna by Amurath, the Hiſtory 
of the Goths, as though it had been his own 
work, and by him collected from various Au- 
thors.” Voſſius, by citing this paſſage, has ex- 

poſed himſelf to the animadverſions of the Criticks. 


«c 
60 
cc 
40 
«c 
«c 


«c 


(12) Joviue, Flp, 


T Cap. 116, p. 258. 


«c 
cc 
«c 
cc 
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«c 


«c 


PETAVIUS DION YSIUS), in French Petau, born at Orleans in the year 1583, (a) Alegante, 


entered into the ſociety of the Jeſuits in the year 1605. He taught rhetorick in their Col- 
lege at Paris, and afterwards divinity with a wonderful capacity (a). I ſhall not give a 
character of his extenſive and deep learning: for you may meet with it in a book (b) which 
has not been long printed, and is to be had of all the bookſellers. 


the funeral Oration of that 


him, with the titles of moſt of his works, 


may alſo meet with the titles of them and their date in Moreri's Dictionary. Monſieur 

Baillet has collected a great many particulars which relate to this great Author. 

Fugemens des Savans ſur les Critiques Grammariens *, Chapter px111, ſur les Tradutteurs 

Latins +, Chapter cMxx. and /ur les Poetes, Chapter McDoLxx1v. 

to refer you to theſe Authors, I ſhall only add, 1. That Dionyſius Petavius died at Paris 

(e) December the 11th (/), 1652, thirteen weeks after his antagoniſt Salmaſius js ]. 
2. 


and to obey Lewis XIII. who thought it uſeful and glorious to his Kingdom, to keep fo great a man there. 


ber, as F. Labbe aſſerts, Cbronol. Franc. Tom. 5. p. 894. 


[A] His antagonifl Salmaſius.] The war they waged 
againſt each other laſted very long, and was very 
briſk : it had been impoſſible to match two champi- 
ons more capable to reſiſt one another than theſe two 
were. It is a pity they did not write leſs paſſionately. 
Their direct controverſy began, if I am not miſtaken, 
ſoon after Salmaſius had publiſhed his Commentary 
on Tertullian's treatiſe 4 Pallio, in the year 1622. 
Petavius, concealing his name under that of Antonius 
Kereoetius Aremoricus, cenſured (1) that Commentary. 
He was anſwered in a work printed (2) in the year 
1623, and intitled, Confutatio Animadverſorum Anto- 
nii Kercoetii ad Claudii Salmaſi Notas in Tertullianum 
de Pallio. Auctore Franciſco Franco F.C. Petavius 
_ in a work divided into 3 parts, the firſt of 
which was printed at Paris, in the year 1622, and 
the two others ſucceſſively the next year in the ſame 
city. The firſt is entitled, Antonii Kercoetii Aremorici 
Maſligophorus primus, ſive Elenchus Confutationis quam 
Claudius Salmaſius ſub ementito nomine Animadverſis 
Kercottianis oppoſuit. The ſecond is entitled, Autonii 
Kercoetii Aremorici Maſtigaphorus ſecundus, ſive Elenchi 
Confutationis. . . . Pars 22 : and the third, An- 
 tonii Kercottii Aremorici Maſtigophorus lertius, ive Elen- 
chi Confutationis . . . . pars tertia, I cannot tell whe- 
ther his reply was refuted or not. But I know that 
after this firſt controyerſy, he endeavoured to meet 
with his adverſary, and to attack him wherever he 
could, They who are acquainted with Salmaſius's 


Jeſuit, written in Latin by Henry Valeſius (c); you will alſo 
find in the Gallia Orientalis (d) a full account of ſeveral things which had been ſaid of 


Bibliath, Script, 
Soct ' pP · 96. : 


(5) The Elves 
des Hommes 1 
You may alſo conſult fr: by wr, 
Perrault, Tom, 
I. p. 63, &c. of 
the Dutch edit. 
and times when they were printed. You 8. 

(e) It is inſert- 
ed in the Liver 
illuſtiraus Men, 

a illiam Ba 
It IS enough for me and printed * 
London, in the 
year 1671, 


See his 


hat 
) And not in Novem- 


character, will eaſily imagine that he defended him- 

ſelf, and attacked in his turn. He wrote ſome beautiful 

lines in Latin, which Monſieur Menage has inſert- 

ed in one of his books, as I have obſerved above (3), 

and which turn upon a particular which has been ob- LEES 
berved of Apes. Scaliger had made uſe of the ſame (Michael de “). 
compariſon, not only againſt Lydiat (4), but alſo a- 

gainſt Scioppius. Sciqpius, ſays he (5), ſcripfit adver- (4) v8 1 
ſus Teſuitas. 5 wrote againſt the Feſuits : be q ho ates 
will aſcend too high, and is ridiculous like the monkey, HOSPITAL 
avho the higher he climbs, the more he ſhews his backſide. (Michael de I). 
The Author of the Apology for Stephen Paſquier (5 Scaliger, 
againſt Garaſſe made uſe of Salmaſius's Latin lines, under the word 
without naming him; he gave a kind of Paraphraſe Scioppius, p. ms 
of them, and tranſcribed ſome. Here follows the paſ- 222 

ſage (6). There is a pleaſant apologue told of a (6) Defenſe po- 
« monkey, which I may very properly apply to Garaſ- Eſtieme Paſ- 
ſe's humour, and to his actions, which are mere 7%, Ev. <6 
apiſh tricks. An old ape all bald behind, but full &* 7:2: 90 
of malice within, poſted once an advertiſement u 

in all the publick ſtreets of the Republick of the 

apes and baboons, giving notice, that whoever had a 

mind to ſee a very fine ſhow, might reſort to ſuch a 

place, and he promiſed to divert them well. The 

day appointed being come, every one ſet out, apes 

6 2 and little, monkies and baboons, males and 

„ females, with or without tails, all crowd to the 

place, there never was ſuch a concourſe of them 

*« ſeen before. 


(3) Quotation 


«6 
«c 
cc 
«c 
cc 
66 
40 


« Conveniunt 


4 


e 


Popgivs, 
n 1. 


P E R 
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2. That he has done the Socinians great ſervice, though unawares, and againſt his inten- 
tion [B]. 3. That it has been ſaid the Jeſuits were very much diſpleaſed with him for 


© Conveniunt vmnei, Cercopitheci, Simiæ, 

« Clurine pecudes, omne genus Cercopium : 

« One ſunt caudate, que fine caudis ambulant, 
« Similes hominibus beflie turpiſſime. 

« Erat inter illos ingens expeftatio : 

« Duidnam editurus, & miri novi foret, 

« Tam grandium Minator ille Stutus. 


« Every one takes his ſeat, they waited a great while 
* for the Merry-Andrew: after he had kept them 
* four or five hours in ſuſpence, he arrives at laſt, and 
«« gets on a tree which was to be his ſtage. He 
« jumps from branch to branch, up and down, gets 
on the top of the tree, comes down again, laſtly, 
« having made his fifteen turns, he begins to turn 
* his back to the ſpectators, and ſhews them his 
« backſide, thus making fools of thoſe who truſted to 
« amonkey's promiſes. Poggius obſerves, that a cer- 
« tain buffoon played the ſame trick in the city of 
« Bologna; but we have a quite new inſtance of it 
« in Garaſſe.“ What we are told here by Poggius 
was applied to Laurence Valla ; Monfieur Menage 
would perhaps have quoted it, if he had called it to 
mind. Here follows the ſtory, with the application 
of it. Perſimilis eft Valla nofter homini ridiculo : qui 
cum aliquando ſe ex quadam turri volaturum certo die 
profiteretur : & populum ad id ſpectaculum conveniſſet : 
bomines ſuſpenſos wariis alarum oftentationibus ad noctem 
uſque detinuit. Deinde omnibus wolatum cupide exſpectan- 
jc populo culum oftendit. Ita Laurentius naſter poſt 
multas atque ingentes verborum pollicitationes ; poſt tan- 
tam expectationem promiſſorum : tandem non culum, 
quidem ut ille, ſed volantis cerebri inſaniam, & pergran- 
dem ignorantiæ ſupelletilem oftendit (7). © Valla is ve- 
* ry much like a certain buffoon, who promiſed once 
ce that he would fly from a high ſteeple, and having 
« got a great number of people together, he kept 
« them at bay till night, raiſing their expectations, 
« by diſplaying his wings before them : at laſt, as 


e they yoo he was going to fly, which they ve- 


N Henricus 
8 in 

rat. funebri Di- 
enyfii Patavii, 
p. 682. Collect. 
Batefiane, 


95 Perrault, 
ommes illuſtres, 


Tom, 1. p. m. 
65, 66. N 


(10) See the Nou- 
volles Lettres 
contre Maime 


burg, p. 182. 


« ry much longed to ſee, he ſhewed them only his 
« hack-fide. Thus our Laurence, after many and 
« mighty promiſes, having raiſed our expectation 
« very high, ſhews us, not indeed his back-fide, like 
ve that buffoon, but the ſillineſs of his empty brains, 
« and the produce of a moſt profound ignorance.” 
It cannot. be denied, but the Jeſuit Petavius ſhewed 
too much arrogance, and too much bitterneſs, not 
only againſt Salmaſius, but alſo againſt Scaliger, and 
againſt many other perſons. They were in the right 
to obſerve this by way of parentheſis, in this Jeſuit's 
article in the Dutch edition of Moreri. I wonder 
that Monſieur Perrault choſe rather to paraphraſe a 
paſſage in Henry Valeſius's oration, than to omit it 
intirely. Tanta ejus viri (Scaligeri) auctoritas omnium 


prope præjudicio roborata Petavium nofirum a ſeribendo 


minime deterruit. Immo vero ipſum eo magis impulit, ut 
que ab ills emendatore temporum peccata fuerant, ipſe in 
ſuis de doctrina temporum libris emendaret. Non quod 
illius viri glrie obtrectaret; ſed ne plerique forte nutto- 
ritate Scaligeri inducti, minime diſcuſſa rei veritate, in 
errorem præcipites laberentur (8). Thus ſpeaks Henry 
Valefius : and here follow Monſieur Perrault's words. 
Scaliger's work wwas looked upon as a rule, which all 
the world was to follow. But this did not prevent Fa- 
ther Petavius from attempting the ſame undertaking, and 
from correcting in his book of the doctrine of the times, 
many errors, which are to be met with in Scaliger's work 
of the Emendation of Chronology ; but he did it with all 
the decency and civility, which men of letters owe to one 
another, ſo that without drowning his predecęſſor's glory, 
he gained himſelf a very | up reputation in the ſame 
ſeience (9). If you read a paſlage from Monſieur 
Morus, and another from Guy Patin (10), you will 
not have a very good opinion of the civility of this 
adverſary of Scaliger. g 
LB] He has done the Socinians great ſervice, 
though . . . againſt his inclination.) Let us tranſcribe a 
long paſſage from Monſieur Simon. It relates to this 
ticular, and contains ſome other things which be- 
K-79 to Father Petavius's article.“ I have heard 
from Monficur Hardy, that Monſieur de P Aubeſ- 


% 


the 


* pine had alſo ſome controverſy with F. Petavius, 
and threatened him that he would get ſome of his 
notes on St. Epiphanius condemned; but I am 
* ſure that this learned Jeſuit would have defended 
himſelf very well. If there be any thing to cen- 
__ in roy —_— p is chiefly in the ſe- 
** cond volume of his Theological Doctrines , Dogmata Tie- 
that he ſeems to favour he Arians : it is 1 "I 
true that he ſoftened thoſe paſſages in his pre- 
* face; but as the body of the work continues en- 
tire, and the preface, which is an excellent piece, 
came only afterwards, it has not entirely prevent- 
ed the harm which that book is like to do at this 
„time, when the new Unitarians boaſt that F. Pe- 
tavius declared for them. I have ſeen ſome per- 
ſons here; who imagine that Grotius, who had a 
great correſpondence with Crellius, and with ſome 
other Socinians, impoſed upon that learned Jeſuit ; 
but it is by no means probable, that ſo learned a 
« man, as Petavius was, would have ſuffered him- 
« ſelf to be miſled by Grotius who was his friend. 
It is much more probable, that he wrote his own 
** thoughts honeſtly and with ſincerity. It would be 
to the ſociety's reputation to continue their Fellow- 
* Jeſuit's doctrines throughout the reſt of the Syſtem of 
* Divinity, by following his method, which is ex- 
« cellent. It is certain that he had that deſign 
« himſelf; for I have ſeen a ſcheme he had drawn 
up for that purpoſe ; whereby I have known his 
manner of ſtudying, of which I may give you an 
account in another letter. A friend of mine told 
me for certain, that he was not looked upon as an 
able Divine among the Jeſuits, and that he was 
often obliged to apply to ſome other Fathers who 
« lodged in the ſame houſe, when he had ſome 
«« 'Theological argument to treat of. Several of our 


Lo 
LY 


people (11) ſay the ſame of Father Morin, who is 


« indeed a pitiful reaſoner. But whatever may be (%) That hte 
« ſaid of F 4 Petavius in his ſociety, I find him e- 3 
very where admirable. Can there be any thing for Monſieur Si- 
more delightful than his fine Latin ſtyle in ſuch mon was among 
« difficult ſubjects? I only wiſh he had not been ſo wem, when he 
ce _ in his expreſſions. A man who treats of 
rines, cannot be too conciſe ; he muſt avoid 
all long-winded periods as much as poſſible: here- 
« in did F. Sirmond excel, who had the art of 
«« expreſſing himſelf in a few words, and very clear- 
« ly; and yet he was much inferior to F. Petavius 
in point of learning (12).” Monſieur Simon was (12) Simon, 
in the right to obſerve, that Father Petavius's pre- Lettres choifier, 
face was not a good remedy: for notwithſtanding f. 1 73* 
that preface, the Socinians and the new Arians take a 
great advantage of that Jeſuit's collections, concern- 
ing the tradition of the three firſt centuries. Theſe 
collections encouraged Sandius to write a book, which 
has vexed the orthodox, and put a great deal of work (13) For Sept, 
on their hands. See the Nowvelles de la Republique 2 in the an. 
des Lettres, in the account of a book written by Dr. talogue of new 
Bull, an Engliſhman (13). See alſo Monſieur Jurieu, books. num. 1. 
in his Tableau du Socinianiſine, p. 224, and 363. But 2 
obſerve, that this Miniſter pretending to make an june — * 
advantage of Father Petavius's authority, falſi fied his 2. p. 611. and 
words, and that the Biſhop of Meaux did not par- for June 1686, 
don him that fault. You will ſee the proof of this rt» 8. p. 399. of 
immediately, | the ad edition. 
Laſth the Theology of the antient Fathers, theſe are (14) Jurieu, 
Monſieur Jurieu's words (1 4) was ſo imperfect, with © Lettre Paſto- 
regard to the Doctrine ot the Trinity, that the Feſuit ale, of the 36 
Petavius was forced to acknowledge in theſe very words, N 
that they gave us only a rough draught of it *®. Here 
follows the Biſhop of Meaux's anſwer (15). Go * : 
% now and truſt your Miniſter, when he quotes paſſa- Tom. 2. Prefar, 
« ges to you. No, brethren, he does not read them, . 3: 
or he reads them but careleſsly, he looks in them (15) Boſſuet, 
«* only for difficulties, and not for ſolutions ; he la- premier Aver- 
e bours to perplex people's minds, and not to inſtruct "ment aux Pre- 
„ them; he ſpares nothing to miſlead you. As for Ne er 7 
« inſtance, when havin 4 


a mind to E you of the Dutch 
« that the theology of the antient Fathers is imperfect edition. 


« with * to the myſtery of the Trinity, he makes 
« Father Petavius ſay in theſe very words, that they + Let. 6. p. 48. 
But that 


« have given us only a rough draught of it. 
I | learned 
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% Theol, Der. 46 25 For he ** undertakes there to prove, that 
t 


Tom. 2. Pref. « 
Cap» I. num. 10. 


++ Ibid. c. 2. 


I Tbid, c. 4+ 


++ Ibid. n. 3. 


(1 6) Boſſuet, 
premier Aver- 
rifſement aux 


PER 


the manner after which he ſpoke of St. Auguſtin's Hypotheſis concerning Grace o 
r 10, 


4. That his Dogmata Theologica, which were very dear and very ſcarce, are no longe 


learned Father ſays quite the contrary in the paſſa 
« to which the Miniſter refers us, which is in the 
« Preface to the ſecond volume of his Dogmata Theo 


e Catholick Doctrine was always the ſame upon 
that ſubject, and in the very firſt chapter of that 
4 Preface he demonſtrates, that the chief and efſenti- 
&« al part of that myſtery has always been well known 
« by tradition ; that the Fathers of the firſt Centu- 
« ries agree with us in the main, as to the ſubſtance and 
« the thing itſelf, though not aliuays in the manner of ex- 
e fpreſſing it: which he continues to prove in the ſecond 
chapter ++, by the authority of St. Ignatius, of 
« St, Polycarp, and of all the antient Doctors. 
« Laſtly, in the third chapter, which is that 
„ which the Miniſter objects to us, the learned je- 
« ſuit, ſpeaking of St. Juſtin, againſt whom they 
© would raiſe the greateſt ſuſpicions, declares, that 
« this holy Martyr has admirably well and moſt clearly 
« propoſed all that is material in that myſtery : which he 
* proves ++ alſo by the authority of Athenagoras, of 
; i heophilus of Antioch, and of the others, who a// 
&« held, ſays he, the chief and material part of that 
Doctrine; whence he infers, that if we meet with 
*« ſome obſcure paſſages in the works of thele holy 
* Doctors, it is bcc as they had to deal with 
« Heathens and with Phileſophers, they did not declare the 
« moſt ſecret and hidden part of the myſlery with the 
« preateſt ſubtilty and accuracy, in the books they pub- 
*« liſhed: and in order to win theſe Philoſophers, they 
« give that myſtery ſuch a turn as agreed beſt with Plato- 
« niſm, which they had ſtudied : as was jlill done a long 
« time after, in the catc/iſms which were compoſed to 
&« inſtrutt thoſe whom they «ould win over to Chriſtia- 
&« nity, to whom they goes on the firſt ſtrokes, or as the 
« Miniſter traſle tes it, the rough draught of the myſle- 
ries: not but that they were well acquainted with 
« them, but becauſe thoſe minds being ſtill weak 
« were not Judged capable to bear the whole weight 
« of them: ſo that it was thought proper to lead 
« them into ſo deep a myſtery with ſuch a regard as 
„ became their weakneſs. This is zz /o many words, 
% what that Father aſſerts. Your Miniſter makes 
« him ſay quite contrary in /o many words. He makes 
« him ſay, that heir theology was imperfect, becaule, 
« he ſays, they uſed ſome modifications, and pro- 
« portioned their doctrines to the capacity of the 1g- 
norant, and he miſtakes for an ignorance in the 
teachers, the prudent modifications they uſed with 
« regard to their pupils.” Monſieur de Meaux had 
obſerved juſt before, that Father Petawius's learned 
Preface was an explanation of all that he taught upon 
that ſubje& (16). I think it is as reaſonable an ex- 

lanation as a very able man could give: but yet it 
is plain nevertheleſs, that this Jeſuit has contradicted 


Pretejeant, num. himſelf, or that he was under ſuch a perplexity of 


25. P 25 


variations, as never fails to puzzle thoſe, Who 
change Fe whilſt they are writing. His deſign 
was at firſt to repreſent ingenuouſly the doctrine of 
the three firſt Centuries, He did not miſrepreſent the 
opinions of the Fathers, who entertained falſe noti- 
ons of the myſtery of the three Perſons. He pre- 
tended only to give a true account of things, and to 
add to it the moſt natural explications which the 
words could bear. This was letting the pyblick know 
that the Fathers had uttered moſt abſurd falſities with 
regard to the generation of the ward, and the myſle- 
ries connected with that. This was giving riſe to a 
very ſtrong objection againſt the authority of the Ca- 
nons of the Council of 1 one might infer from 
thence, that the Doctrine of the Trinity is not a fun- 
damental article in religion, ſince they who exred 
upon that article were nevertheleſs ſaved. The new 
Antitriuitarians might draw many conſequences from 
thence. Father Petavius had notice of it; and was 
obliged to afford ſome remedy againit that evil. 
With this view he wrote his Preface 3 his aim, his 
motives altered from black to white; the queſtion 
was now only to aſſert the orthodoxy of the Fathers; 
he was under a neceſſity to give them ſatistaction: in 
a word, he was obliged to contradiQ himſelf. Mon- 
ſieur Jurieu underwent the {amg trial. He Wwaote a 


ſince 


paſtoral letter (17), in which he laboured only to un- 
dermine the Hiſtory of the Variations. It was ne- 
ceſſary for his purpoſe, to aſſert that the Fathers had 
erred in the moſt fundamental articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith: he brought them as low as he could, and 
expatiated on the abſurd notions they had of the Iri- 
nity. He minded only his preſent intereſt, nor was 
it poſſible for him to keep within bounds. But ſome- 
time after (18), he had thoſe to refute, who aflert 
that the Doctrine of the 'I rinity is not neceſſary to 
ſalvation, and that the Socinians muſt conſequently be 
tolerated : it was then neceſſary for him to aſſert that 
the Fathers were orthodox; and he aſſerted it accord- 
ingly : he made them whiter than inow, he ſet up 
for their apologiſt, and their panegyriſt, and for the 
accuſer of thole who deſpiſed them, and who did it 
even after his own example (19). This is making 
{port with the publick, and expoſing one's ſelf to be 
loaded with ſhame : notwithitanding all his varia- 
tions, it was proved to him, that he had ſaved the 
Socinians, though very much againſt his will (20). 
Compare this with the remark [C] of the article 
Robo. 

[C] De Jeſuits were wery much diſpleaſed with him 
for the manner after which he ſpoke f.. Grace. ] 
It has been reported that the vexations they gave him 
had almoſt obliged him to leave their College. But 
they maintain it is a mere fable. Let us quote a print- 
ed book. Dom. Dionyſius Sammarthanus a Bene- 
dictine Monk obſerves (21), that it is pretended Fa- 
ther Petau correctcd in the 10th book of the 1ſt vo- 


lume of his Dogmata, what he had aflerted in the - 


oY in favour of St. Auguſtin's doctrine. But ſome 
ody has anſwered (22) that this was falſe, and that the 
ſociety never gave that learned old man the leaſt trouble on 
that account: and if they had defigned him any mortife- 


(17) The 6:k of 
the 3d year; it 
is dated Novem- 
ber the 15th, 
1588. 


(18) See his 6th 
and 7ih Letter of 
his Tableau 4 
S ocanianſme, 
printed in the 
year 1699, 


(19) See Mr, 
Sauen, in his 
Exame- de ia 


Tbeclagie de My, 
— p. 670, 


(20) See the 
book entitled, 
Fama cru 
reſerata, p. 126 


& ſeg. 


(2 1) Se the 
book entitled, 

a Cenauite 
gu'ont tenue les 
Peres Beneditiing 
depuis 7 4.41 
fague leur di- 
tien de F. Au. 


cation, they would bade gone otherwiſe to work ; for kuſtin, p. 56. 


inſiead of obliging him ta recant in the 10th back, they 
would hade made him alter and correct the 11th, fince 
theſe two books are parts of one and the ſame volume: 
whence it is inferred (23), that Father Petawius newer 
thought of removing, and that this is only a little flory 
invented by the F anſeniſts, whoſe echo Sammarthanus is. 
However it is certain, that in the writings of the 
anſeniſts (24), they have quoted ſome paſſages from 

etavius, which are favourable to the Auguſtinian 
Hypotheſis, and that it has been aſſerted, when this 
Jeſuit wrote againſt the friends of Janſenius, he for- 
ſook his former opinions. Read the following paſ- 
ſage from the Hiffory of Janſeniſm. F. Petavius 
* would not refuſe coming to his brethren's aſſutance, 
to defend the honour and doctrine of his ſociety a 
*« gainſt his own ſentiments, and at the expence of his 
* own reputation. He wrote firſt a treatiſe of Law 
and Grace againſt Janſenius, which was publiſhed 
that year: he endeavoured afterwards to refute 
what Monſieur Fromond had written againſt his 
diſſertation upon liberty; this work came out to- 
wards the end of the ſame year, with this title : 
* Elenchus Theriace Vicentii Lenis, five Liberti Ho- 
* mondi, Doftoris Lovanienſis Parifiis 1648 (25).” 
This is related under the year 1648. The follow- 


(22) See the 
ſame book, p. 
$7, &c. 


(23) Ibid. p. 58, 
$9- 


(24) See above, 
quotation (24) of 
the article St. 
AUGU STN, 
and the Hiſtare 
abregee de la 
Congregation de 
Auxillis, p. 73, 
&c. of the edit, 
printed in the 
year 1687. 


(25) Hiſt, di 


Janſeniſme, Tom, 


ing paſſage 17 to the year 1649. Father Dio- 1. p. 247. under 


ny/us Petavius a 
mata Theologica, the Doctrine of St. Auguſtin, as 
being that of the Church, which every one ought to. fol. 
low, renounced it ta defend the cauſe and opinions of his 
ſociety, and undertook ta explain, according to Molina's 
Allem, the diſlinction which St. Auguſtin makes between 
the, grace by which one acts, auxilium quo, which. is the 
efficacious grace, and the grace without which one can do 
nathing, auxilium fine quo non, which is the ſufficient 
grace. He entitled that piece Diſſertatio brevis de 
Adjutorio SINE Quo NON, & de Adjutorio Quo 
ad mentem B. Augultini (26). 


eſuit, having taught in his Dog- the year 1648. 


See alſo p- 377» 
378, under the 
year 1630. 


(26) Ibid: p+ 505. 


That the reader may have a diſtin and full ac- ad ann. 1651. 


count of what the Anti-Moliniſts publiſhed upon this 
ſubject, - I ſhall tranſcribe another paſſage here. Fa- 
ther Petavius's “ learning was almoſt univerſal, and 
„his name famous among the learned. If his judg- 
ment had been anſwerable to his application, they 
* who have more regard for that qualification in a 

Weg | « man, 

2 


of 


1700. Seewhat ſęveral treatiſes. 


onſieur Ber- 
— obſerved 


concerning 4 « man, than for an immenſe reading, and who think 
edition, in * that an able man, is a man, who with a reaſonable 
* ſtock of learning, knows how to judge well of 
„things, would like his works more than they do. 
It is ſomething ſurpriſing and inconceivable, to 
« ſee how in his Dogmata, he gave up to the Arians 
« the Fathers of the three firſt centuries, and how he 
« ſuppoſed them all to have been favourers of Aria- 
« niſm. I am far from thinking that his faith was 
« any thing the leſs Catholick for it, and from infer- 
« ring from it the other exorbitant conſequences, 
* which the Calviniſts, the other Proteſtants, and the 
« Socinians inferred. It is true, he thought to make 
« ſome amends for his fault by a preface, which the 
« Doctors of the Sorbonne obliged him to write; 
«© but this was only putting the remedy near the 
« wound, but not curing it. He ſhould have burnt 
« that wretched work, whereby he would have ſpared 
% a great deal of ſhame to himſelf, His judgment 
« does not appear much more in what he wrote con- 
** cerning Grace. For his ſuperiors having obliged him 
* to recant the very Auguitinian Doctrine upon grace 
« and predeſtination, which he had admitted and 
« aſſerted as the doctrine of the church, in the 12th 
« book of his 1ſt volume; he declared in the 10th 
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(z) b the year ſince the new edition that was publiſhed of them at Amſterdam (g), with the addition of eel d 1 


epublique des 


Lettres, for Aug. 
1700, p. 1 80, 


« againſt that doAtrine, leſt he ſhould agree with his “ 
* ſociety's adverſaries ; but without altering the 
„foundations he had laid down in the fore ing 
„ book. do not obſerve this with a deſign to 
* inſult that Author, who had certainly ſome merit, 
** nor to enjoy the wicked pleaſure of ſpeaking ill 
« of a Jeſuit ; but to let the Reader know, that it is 
my — r to miſtruſt thoſe who write many and large 
* s, and who compile paſſages, and that we 
« muſt beware not to —. upon them, without 
conſidering, 1, Whether they write with judgment, 


© and give themſelves time to reflect upon what they 


write : 2, Whether they write wit liberty, and' 
„without any biaſs, that is to ſay, whether they be 

not members of a body or corporation, which 
make a publick proſeſſion not to admit ſome opi- 
* nions, and to admit others, and which obliges 
every member to ſubmit blindly to all the engage- 
„ments of the whole body, under the penalty of -< 
ing forced to remove, as Father Petavius uſed to 


© ſpeak, when he mentioned to his friends the rea- (27) Note ſuf la 


« ſons why he altered his opinions; I am too old to 3, Kepenſe du 
remove to other lodgings, ſaid he to the late Monſieur re 


« de Macolles, Abbot of Villeloin (27).” ae > 4 
&c, 


(s) See the hve FF PETER I. Czar [A] of Ruſſia, who raiſed that Nation and Empire from a very e -alth 
Chrrebgy of bis o condition [B] to a State of great power and grandeur, was born May 30th, 1672, Lond. 172g, in 


Life by Baron 


Huilſen, in the Old ſtyle (a), and was ſon of the Czar Alexis Michaelowits by Natalia Kirilouna Nariſkin 


2d wiume of his ſecond wife (b), This Czar dying in 1676, Feodor or Theodore, his eldeſt ſon by his 


The preſent State 


of the Church of 
Ruſfa. By Thos 
Conſett, M. As | 
[4] Cxar.] Mr. Thomas Conſett, Chaplain to the 
Britiſh Factory in Ruſſia, in his Preſent State and 
{1) Printed at Regulations of the Church of Kuſſia (1), writes this 
Lend. 1729, in ord Jar; and in his Preface (2) aſſures us, that the 
_ Sclavonians and Ruſſians both write and ſpeak it as he 
(2) p. 68, does ; for Czar, ſays he, is a meer corruption of foreign- 
ers, who were led to this way of writing it, either 
from the reſemblance of the found ta the title of the Em- 
peror of Germany, to which they were accuſtomed, or 
from their ignorance of the language itſelf, or of the 
true force of the letters in it. He obſerves likewiſe, 
that Tar ſignifies King, in the Sclavonian language, 
throughout the Bible. Mr. Philip John von Strah- 
(3) Hiforice-Geo- lenberg alſo tells us (3), that Czar in the Sclavonian 
graphical He- tongue ſignifies King, and alſo ſometimes Emperor ; 
ſeriptionofthe Hecauſe in all Sclavonian books, as well ſacred as 
2. __ of profane, all Kings are called Czar ; as in the Scla- 
Eurepe and Afia, vonian Bible, which was tranſlated from the Greek 


merly ſtyled themſelves only Grand Princes of Ruſſia. 
This Ran Waſielewitz ſoon after dying, his ſon 
Baſilius, by means of civil diſſenſions, loſt the King- 
dom of Cuſan, together with the title of Czar, and 
ſuffered beſides very much by the Tartars. But his 
ſon Iwan Baſihwitz the ſecond, ſirnamed Greſney, 
i. e. Tyrant, recovered all, conquered the two King- 
doms of Cuſan and Aſtracan, and reſumed the title of 
his grandfather, ſtiling himſelf Czar of Cuſan, A- 
ſtracan, and Siberia, Grand Prince of Meſcow, Wolo- 
dimir, and Novogrod, Lord of Pleſcbw, &c. Like- 
wiſe Powelitel and Samoder/chetz of all the Ruſhans. 
The former of theſe two titles ſignifies Inperator, 
Commander; and the latter, Se/f-Preſerver or Sovereign. 
Theſe titles have been allowed him and his ſucceſſors 
by moſt Potentates, till in 1721, when Czar Peter 
made peace with Sweden, the Senate, Synod, and 
Generals deſired the Czar, in the aame of the States 


Vor. VIII. 


but Czar of Ruſſia, 


of Ruſſia, to ityle himſelf the Great, and Father of his 
Country, But the Archbiſhop of Novogrod perſuaded 
the Czar, that he might change the title of Powelitel 
into Latin, and call himſelf Imperator ; which, though 
other Potentates had formerly allowed him to uſe 
this title in the Ruſſian language, being turned into 
Latin, cauſed many diſputes in Europe. 
[B]) Who raiſed that Nation and ; from a very 
low condition.) Monſieur de Fontenelle (4) tells us, Rui- (4) Elogium on 


ſia was yet in a ſtate of ignorance and ruſticity, al- % Iperial Ma- 


moſt equal to that, which is inſeparable from the 1% Peter 1. 
infancy of nations. Not but the Ruſſians had ſparks T 
of ſagacity and penetration; they were informed 
with a genius, and were capable of imitating what 
they ſaw ; but then they were dead to all induſtry ; 
the peaſant, born a ſlave, and oppreſſed by a ra- 
pacious and mercileſs Lord, contented himſelf with 
the produce of a rude and artleſs huſbandry, and did 
not care to labour for more, than what might fur- 
niſh them with a bare ſubſiſtence ; for indeed he 
had no opportunity of improving his fortune, nor 
durſt he ſo much as attempt it. The Lord himſelf 
was afraid of appearing wealthy ; and arts are the 
natural offspring of riches, and of a gentle and mild 
adminiſtration. 'The arts of war, no leſs neceſſary 
to a nation than huſbandry, languiſhed almoit under 
the ſame neglect; for the Ruſſians had extended 
their power to the north and eaſt only, where they 
met with people more rude and barbarous than them- 
ſelves ; but had not made the leaſt acquiſition either 
to the weſt or to the ſouth, where they border upon 
the Swedes, Poles, and Turks. The Czars, from 
political views, would not ſuffer any of their Nobility 
or Gentry to go into the field; who at laſt conſider- 
ed that inglorious ſtate and inaCtivity as an honour- 
able exemption 3 and if any of them happened to 
ſerve, their birth made them Commanders, ſtandin 
them inſtead of experience, or any other accompliſh- 
ment. They had ſeveral German Officers in their 
troops, but moſt of whom had been no more than 
private Centinels in their own country, and would 
never have been raiſed to Officers any where but in 
Ruſſia, and as ignorant of their buſineſs, as before 
their advancement. The Ruſſian armies, levied by 
force and violence, and made up of the dregs of the 
people, ill diſciplined, and commanded by raw and 
unexperienced Officers, were not able to make head 
againſt a body ef regular troops; and if ever they 
happened 


4Q 


(% Monſieur de 


ond Regulations firſt wife, ſucceeded to the throne, and died in 1682. Upon his deceaſe, Peter, though 3 
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but ten years of age, was proclaimed Czar, in excluſion of John his elder brother, who 


being but of a ſickly conſtitution, was at the ſame time very weak in his underſtanding, 
The Streltſi, who were the eſtabliſhed guard of the Czars, being fomented and encou- 
raged by the Princeſs Sophia, his half-ſiſter, who flattered herſelf with the hopes of en- 
joying a greater ſhare of authority under John, who was her brother by both father and 
mother, and wholly incapable of acting himſelf, made an inſurrection in favour of John 
[C] ; and to put an end to the Civil War. it was at laſt agreed, that the two brothers 
ſhould jointly ſhare the Imperial Dignity, Peter, who was now Czar in his tender years, 
had been exceedingly ill brought up, not only through the general defects of the Ruſſian 
education, but likewiſe through the arts of the Princeſs Sophia, who ſurrounded him with 
every thing, that might ſtifle his natural deſire of knowledge, deprave his mind, and de- 
baſe and enervate it with pleaſures. Notwithſtanding this, his natural inclination for 
military exerciſes diſcovered itſelf in his tendereſt years. Czar Feodor delighted in mag- 
nificence of dreſs, and numerous ſets of horfes ; and Czar Peter, though he was even 
at that age offended with his pageantry and vain oſtentation, which in his eyes appeared 
not only uſeleſs but burthenſome, yet ſaw with pleaſure, that his ſubjects, who had hi- 
ther diſcovered too great a neglect for every kind of pomp, began inſenſibly to have a 
taſte for it. He conſidered, that the force of his example might be employed to nobler 
purpoſes; and accordingly formed a company of fifty men, commanded by foreign 
Officers, and clothed and exerciſed after the German manner [D]]. This company he 
reinforced with ſeveral others, which were all commanded by foreign Officers, who made 
uſe of the German Diſcipline, till at laſt he had got together a conſiderable body of ſol- 
diers. As he had at that time no war upon his hands, he made his companies fight 
againſt one another, or form imaginary ſieges; he made a trial of their valour, and laid 
the ſchemes of future victories. The Streltfi looked upon this no otherwiſe than as the 
amuſement of a young Prince: but the Czar, who ſaw they were too formidable, and 
intirely in the intereſt of the Princeſs Sophia, concealed the deſign, which he had formed 
of cruſhing them; and for this, was ſecuring to himſelf a body of troops, better diſci- 


happencd to overcome, which to them was a matter 
indifferent, it was entirely owing to fortunate and 
uncommon circumſtances, which threw the victory 
into their hands. The main ſtrength of the Empire 
lay in the Sri, a body little different from that 
of the Turkiſh Janiſaries, and which, like them, 
was formidable to the Sovereign, as well as to the 
people, whom they ſerved to keep in awe and ſub- 
jection. Their trade, which was low and languiſh- 
ing, was catirely engroſſed by foreign merchants 
and the ignorance and indolence of the inhabitants of 
the country, furniſned ſtrangers but with too fair an 
opportunity of over-reaching them. The Ruſſians 
had not as yet put to ſea, either ſhips of war, or 
trading veſſels; ſo that the port of Archangel was 
only of uſe to foreign nations. Though the Chriſti- 
an religion obliges its profeſſors, the Clergy at leaſt, 
to acquire ſome ſhare of learning, theſe were invol- 
ved in as thick clouds of ignorance, as the moſt com- 
mon of the people. All that they knew in general 
was, that they were of the Greek church, and that 
they were obliged to hate the Latin. Not a Cler- 
gyman among them, had either learning or genius 
ſufficient to preach even to ſo illiterate an audience. 
Scarce was a book to be met with in the moſt an- 
tient and richeſt monaſteries. An aſtoniſhing depra- 
vetion of manners, as well as of opinions, prevailed uni- 
verſally, and which they did not, as in other nations, 
conceal under tha ſpecious appearances of decorum, 
or ſo much as ſet off with any ſallies of wit, or ſu- 
perficial graces. Yet was this nation at the ſame 
time inſvfterably haughty, deſpiſing every thing, 
which did not come within the reach of their un- 
derſtanding; and to be proud, is to be profoundly 
ignorant. 'To this the Czars themſelves contributed, 
by rot allowing their ſubjects to viſit foreign coun- 
trics ; which probably aroſe from the apprehenſion 
they were under, that travelling would give their 
people an opportunity of diſcovering the miſery of 
their conditian. The Ruſſians, who were ſcarce 
known but to thei: neareſt nejghbours,, were looked 
upon as having nothing to do in the common in- 
tereſts of Europe. They had very little correſpon- 
dence with the other Powers, who thought them 
ſcarce worth their notice, and had bare curioſity to 
inform themſelves from time to time of the moſt 
conſiderable revolutions, that happened amongſt them. 
Such Vas the ſtate of Ruſſia, ſays Monſieur de Fonte- 
nelle, when Czar Peter J. was born. 

[C] The Streltfi. . . . being fomented and encouraged 


plined, 


by the Princeſs Sophia . . . . made an inſurrection in fa- 
wour of John.) Mr. Conſett (5) tells us, that the 
Princeſs's real intention was to be Regent herſelf, 
and to dethrone Peter; © in which attempt, by the 
« aſſiſtance of the Stre/fs*, who were the cſtabliſh- 
« ed guard of the Tſars, and whom ſhe had drawn 
into her party, having engaged Gudunoff their 
« General, by a promiſe of giving her filter, the 
« Princeſs Catharina, in marriage to his ſon, ſhe 
« ſucceeded ſo far as to get {var proclaimed Tſar, 
* in conjunction with his brother Peer Alexiewich. 


«* But this point was carried with ſuch circumſtances 


« of barbarity and cruelty, as reflect heavily on the 
« memory of that Princeſs ; for the Strelth animated 
and incenſed by various pretences of the late 
AIT ſar Feodore's being poiſoned by his Phyſicians, at 
the inſtigation of ſome of the chief men at the 
helm, whoſe names were artfully whiſpered about, 
and of a deſign formed at court, to mix poiſon in 
the liquor given them at his funeral ; and the Ge- 
* neral, with many of the chief Officers, who were 
generally the younger brothers of the firſt families 
in Ruſſia, being before engaged in her defigns ; 
and the army thus enraged againſt the court, they 

began firſt with the murther of the two Phyſicians, 
„who had adminiſtered phyſick to the deceaſed 
« Tar ; cut in pieces ſeveral of the chief Officers of 
« the Crown, who were pointed out for deſtruction, 
« and threw others from the balcony of the Royal 
« Palace upon the ſoldiers pikes, who ſtood under- 
neath for that purpoſe, with their pikes planted 
upright to receive them ; committed many other 
« violences, and put the city every where in an u 
„ roar; till after ſome days their fury ceaſed, and 
the Coronation of the two Princes was celebrated. 
But this violent proceeding ſo alarmed the adhe- 
« rents to Peter, that Prince Burris Alexiewich Gallit- 
ſin carried him to Troitſa (or Trinity) monaſtery, 
Ja {ſtrong place, 60 Ruſs miles from Moſco, to ſe- 
* cure his perſon z where he remained ſome time, 
till this hurry was over and quieted.“ 

[D] Formed a company of fifty men, commanded by 
foreign Officers, and clothed and exerciſed after the 
German manner.) He entered himſelf into the loweſt 
poſt, that of a Drum. Nor was this only an idle 
farce, to amuſe and divert himſelf and his court. 
He had ordered his commanding Officers, intirely to 
forget that he was Czar. He performed the duties 
of his polt with the greateſt diligence, and paid the 
utmoſt deference and ſubmiſſion to the orders of his 


ſuperiors. 


* 
* 


(5) Preface 
26, yay 


* FSyrelets in the 
ſingular is an 
Archer or Bows 
man; in the 


plural Strelſſi. 
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plined, and whoſe fidelity was more to be relied on. At the ſame: time he had another 
project in view, of equal importance with the former, and yet more difficult to be put in 
execution. The ſight of a ſmall Dutch veſſel, which he had met with on a Lake be- 
longing to one of his pleaſure-houſes, where it lay uſeleſs and neglected, had made an 
impreſſion on his mind; and he carried his reflections ſo far, as to a deſign, next to im- 
practicable in itſelf,, and which perhaps appeared little leſs in his own eyes, that of form- 
ing a Navy [E]. His firft care was to ger ſome Hollanders to build ſome ſmall veſſels 
at Moſcow, and afterwards four frigates of four guns each, on the Lake of Pereſlave. He 
had already taught them to combat againſt one another ; and he paſſed two ſummers ſuc- 
ceſſively on board Engliſh or Dutch ſhips, which ſer out from Archangel, in order that 
he might perſonally inſtruct himſelf in every branch of naval affairs. In the beginning of 
the year 1696 Czar John died, and Peter was now ſole maſter of the Empire. He be- 
gan his reign with the ſiege of Aſoph, then in the hands of the Turks; but did not take 
it till 1697, after having ſent for Venetians, who built ſeveral gallies on the river Don 
to ſhut up the mouth of that river, and prevent the Turks from relieving the place. This 
gave him a ſtronger idea than ever of the neceſſity and importance of a naval force, but 
he was ſenſible at the fame time of the great diſadvantage which he lay under, from hav- 
ing none but foreign ſhips, or at leaſt none but what he was obliged to employ foreigners 
in building. ; He was deſirous of ſurmounting theſe diſadvantages ; and as the affairs 
which he projected, was too new and of too ſingular a nature, to be ſo much as conſidered 
in his Council; and as the execution of his views, if he had entruſted them in any other 
hands but his own, would have been almoſt impoſſible, or at leaſt gone on but very 
| Nlowly ; he reſolved ſingly to attempt ſo bold an undertaking. In 1698 he ſent an Em- 
baſſy to Holland, at the head of which were Monſieur le Fort, a Genevois, and Count 
Golowin, the Great Chancellor; and he himſelf went incognito in the retinue, and viſited 


ſuperiors. He fed upon his pay only, and lay only in 
© Drona tent in the rear of his company. He 
was ſometime after raiſed to a Serjeant, when, in the 
judgment of his Officers, whom he would have pu- 
niſhed, had they diſcovered the leaſt partiality in his 
favour, he was juſtly intitled to that advancement. 
And he never roſe otherwiſe, than as a ſoldier of for- 
tune, whoſe advancement would even have been ap- 
proved of by his comrades. Herein his deſign was to 
teach his Nobility, that birth alone was not a ſuffi- 
cient title to military employments ; and to let his 
ſubjects know that merit was the only one. The in- 
ferior employments, through which he had gradually 
paſſed, and the hardſhips he had ſuffered in them, 
gave him a juſter right to require their imitation in 
this particular, than he could have claimed from his 
{6) Fontenelle, abſolute authority (6). 
ub1 ſupra, [E] Carried his reflections ſo far as to a deſign, next 
to impradicable in itſelf, and which perhaps appeared little 
leſs in his own eyes, that of forming a navy.) Mr. Conſett, 
in his ſecond volume, has publiſhed An Account of the 
Riſe and Naval Power in Bu ia : Or the Story of the 
little Boat, which gave riſe to the Ruſſian Fleet. Being 
the Preface to the Sea-Regulations in Ruſſia, and ſaid 
to be auritten by the Tſar Peter Alexiewich himſelf, In 
this piece we are informed, that it happened, that 
' (7) An old ſeat the Czar was in the Flax-yard at Iſmaeloff (7), and 
of his family near walking by the magazines, where ſome remains of 
* the houſhold furniture of Niketa Foanowich Romanoff, 
his great uncle, were laid, ſpied, among other things, 
a ſmall foreign veſſel: and his native curioſity not 
ſuffering him to paſs it by without an enquiry, he 
reſently aſked Francis Timerman (who then lived with 
bs and taught him Geometry and Fortihcation) 
what that was ? he told him it was an Engliſh boar. 
The Czar again aſking, Where was it made ule of! 
Timerman anſwered, that it was uſed by {hips to bring 
and carry goods. 'The Czar aſked, In what 1s it 
preferable to the Ruſſian veſſels ? for he obſerved it 
to be built in a better and ſtronger manner than the 
Ruſſian : Timerman anſwered, that it goes with a 
ſail, with the wind, or againſt it. This greatly ſur- 
rized him, and raiſed his curioſity to {ee a proof of 
it. Upon which, Timerman ſought out Carſtens Brand, 
the Carpenter, who had been ſent for by the Czar's 
father trom Holland, to build ſhips in the Caſpian 
0 ſea. He repaired the boat, made the malt and ſails, 
10 32 ri- and failed up and down the river Vauſe (8) in the 
by the uuns  Czar's fight, who was extremely pleaſed with it; and 
N the ſuburbs of 8 ty 
Moſcow, deſired to ſteer it himſelf. And becauſe he obſerved 
the boat not to anſwer her helm, but often to {ſtrike 
againſt the bank, he aſked Brand the reaſon of it; 
who anſwered, it was becauſe the water was nar- 


England 


row, and the boat had not ſuſficient way. Upon 
which the Czar ordered it to be carricd into a water 
called the Preſian Pond; but this was nothing better, 
and his deſire was ſo inflamed, that he reiolved to 
carry it to the lake of Pereſlave; but his mother, 
who was extremely anxious for his ſafety, endeavoured 
to diſſuade him trom this journey to the lake, which 
he at laſt found an opportunity of taking, under the 
pretext of performing à vow in 1 rinity monaſtery, 
After he had taken à full view of the extent of this 
lake, he entreated his mother to build there an houſe 
and veſſels; and Brand built two ſmall frigates and 
three yatchts, wherein the Czar diverted himſelf a 
few years. But atterwards, he thought this too ſmall 
a water, and deſigned to go to the lake Cubins, 
which is large and extenſive, but not deep enough. 
Then he reſolved to viſit the fea itſelf; but here again 
he met with oppolition from his mother's care ; but 


notwithſtanding this, in the year 1694, he went to 


Archangel, and thence in his own yatcht, called the 
St. Peter, ſailed to Ponoia, in company with Engliſh 
and Dutch Merchant-ſhips, under the convoy of one 
Dutch Man of War, commanded by Captain Jolle 
Folſon. He was ſo much delighted with his voyage, 
that he bent his thoughts wholly towards building a 
fleet ; and when in the invaſion of the Tartars, he 
had taken Aſoph, he determined to execute his reſo- 
lution. A fit place for building ſhips was found in 
the river Verenez, which runs by a city of the 
ſame. Builders were ſent for from Holland ; aud in 
1696, a new work was begun in Ruſſia, viz. the 
building of great ſhips, gallies, and other veſſels. 
And he took meaſures tc bring the art itſelf into his 
own nation; for which end, he ſent great numbers of 
his Nobility and Gentry into Holland, and other 
countries, to learn ſhip-building and navigation. And 
what is ſtill moſt remarkable, he viſited Holland 
and England in Perſon, in order to make himſelf 
matter of thoſe arts. Mr. Con/ett (9) relates a curious 
ſtory, of which himſelf was an eye-witneſs, and which 
ſhews the affection that the Czar had for the little 
boat, which had given rije to all his naval force 
and tells us, that in 1723 (10), this boat was brought 
from Moſcow to Peterſþu;g, repazred and beautified, (10) Strahlen- 
in order to make her lait and moſt glorious appear- Pe, c. 11. p. 
ance on the 12th of Auguſt. In June, the Czar ſail- 4. 35 
ed to Revel with his fleet, and returned to Croonſtadt 38 

in the beginning of Auguſt; at Which time a great 

number of yatchts and buyers, ſaid to be 200, and 

one galliot, were ordered to meet him there, and to 

attend on the little boat. Alter this fleet was arri- 

rived within half a league of that place with their 

charge, they had orders to caſt anchor, till the nine 


4 flags 


(9) Vol. 2, pe 
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England as well as Holland, in order to inform himſelf fully in the art of ſhip-building 


ts The news of the revolt of forty thouſand Streltſi obliged 


him to ſet out ſuddenly 


r Vienna, and arriving at Moſcow about the end of the year 1699, immediately broke 
them all [G., thinking himſelf more ſecure in the reſpect they would pay to his intrepi- 


dity, than in that they owed to his orders. In 1700 he had got together a body of ſtand- 
ing forces, conſiſting of thirty thouſand foot, including the troops, which he had for- 


merly raiſed and ſecured to his intereſts, 


And now the vaſt project, which he had 


formed, diſplayed itſelf in all its parts. He opened his Dominions, which had till then 
been ſhut up, having firſt ſent the chief Nobility of his Empire into foreign countries to 


flags in ſo many pinnaces came up to pay their te- 
ſpects to the mother of their great fleet. At the re- 
turn of the flags, the yatchts, &c, weighed anchor, 
and went into the haven, except the galliot, which 
bore the little boat, that lay off at ſea till the day of 
the grand ſolemnity, when ſhe was received with un- 
common ceremony, For the Czar a ſecond time 
viſited her with the flags alone, launched her, and 

raced her with his Imperial Standard, ſteering her 

imſelf, and two other Admirals rowing, with the 
Surveyor of the Navy Joan Michaehwich Goltvin. 
At her launching the great Admiral General fired ſe- 
ven guns, as a — to the whole Fleet, conſiſting of 
twenty two men of war of the Line, to fire at once. 
Then away ſhe came, and as ſhe rowed by each ſhip, 
was ſaluted by all the canon. After ſhe had paſſed 
through the whole Fleet, and rowed into the Haven, 
the whole Fleet paid their laſt compliment to their 
mother with one general ſalute of their canon. After 
this there was a dinner, and in the evening the Court 
and Flag-officers were rendezvouſed on the fides of 
the Haven, and cloſed the ſcene with much drinking. 
A few days after the boat was brought back to Peterſ - 
burgh, and laid up in the Caſtle, where ſhe is pre- 
ſerved with the utmoſt care. 

[F] Viſied England as well as Holland, in order to 
inform _ fall in the art of ſhip-building.) Mon- 
fieur de Fontenelle tells us that he entered himſelf 
in the India Admiralty-Office at Amſterdam, and 
cauſed himſelf to be inrolled in the lift of ſhip-car- 
penters by the name of Peter Michaehf, and not of 
Peter Michaelowitz, a name he ſhould have aſſumed, 
as being that of his grandfather ; for this termina- 
tion in the Ruſſian language diſtinguiſhes the man of 

uality from the vulgar ; and he was reſolved not in 
the leaſt to take upon himſelf on account of his ſove- 
reign dignity. He worked in the yard with greater 
aſſiduity and application than his companions, who 
were not actuated with motives comparable to thoſe, 
with which he was inſpired. The Czar's quality was 
known to all ; and they ſhewed him to one another 
with a regard and veneration, which did not ſo 
much ariſe from the conſideration of his being a ſo- 
verign Prince, as from the buſineſs he was come 
about. King William III. of England, who was then 
in Holland, and was himſelf, ſays Monſieur de Fen- 
tenelle, a perfect judge of perſonal merit, paid him all 
the regard and reſpect, which a Prince endued with 
ſuch uncommon qualities juſtly deſerved; and his 
diſguiſe only diſpenſed him from that, which was 
barely ceremonius and troubleſome. * In the Preface 
to the Sea Regulations in Ruſſia, above quoted, we 


(11) Confett, vol. are informed (11), that “ at Amſterdam, in the 
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« wood-yard, called the Oftend Wharf, the Czar 
« wrought with other voluntiers in the ſhips, and in 
« a little time made that proficiency as ito paſs for a 
good carpenter. After this, he deſired Sohn Pool, 
« maſter of the yard, to inſtruct him in the propor- 
tions of a ſhip, which he learned in four days. 
« But becauſe in Holland this art was not taught per- 
« feftly in the mathematical way, but only ſome 


« Jong practice and experience; and the aboveſaid 
« nas, 7. told him, that they could not demonſtrate 
this in lines; it gave him great uneaſineſs, that 
« he had taken ſo long a journey for that purpoſe, 
« and had failed of his end ſo much deſired. A few 
« days after, it happened, that his Majeſty was at 
« the houſe of Fohn Theefing a Merchant, where he 
« ſat in company very penſive for the aboveſaid rea- 
« ſon; but when in the courſe of converſation he 
« was aſked the cauſe of his melanchaly, he then de- 
« clared the above reaſon for it, An Engliſhman in 
t the company, who heard this, told him, that in 


4 


ac 22 of it, and the reſt muſt be acquired by 


improve 


„ England, this kind of ſtructure was in the ſame 
al — as other arts and ſciences, and might be 
« learned in a ſhort time. His Majeſty was glad to 
hear this, and hereupon went in all haſte to Eng- 
« land, and there, in four months time, finiſhed his 
learning; and at his return brought over with him 
«« two maſter ſhip-builders, Jobn Deane and Foſeph 
„Ney.“ Mr. Conſett obſerves (12), that Baron 

en, Counſellor in the College of War, in his 
Hory of” the Life of the Car, relates, that the Czar 


(12) Ibid. p- 
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perceived the method of — ſhips in England 


to be more regular, and much better, than that of 
Holland ; and he was often heard to ſay, that if he 
had never gone to England, he had ſtill remained 
ignorant of that art. fa England he met with a ſe- 
cond reception from King William, who, to make him 
a preſent agreeable to his taſte, and that might ſerve as 
a model of the art, which he was fo defirous of learn- 
ing, gave him a magnificent yatcht (13). Mr. Con- 
ſett tells us (14), that as ſoon as he returned from 
. he went down to Veronez, whither he car- 
ried the two Engliſh builders, Deane and Ney, the 
firſt of whom ſoon after deſired a diſcharge, which 
was granted, without his having given any proof of 
his art. The Czar himſelf — 5% received 
orders from the Lord High Admiral Theodore Alexie- 
wich Golxvin, to build each of them a man of war. 
The Czar having taken upon himſelf the title of a 
maſter- builder, was pleaſed to ſubmit to the condi- 
tion of that character; and in compliance with that 
order, gave the firſt proof of his ſkill in the art, 
which he had learned abroad, and continued after- 
wards to bear this title ; and had at all times, not- 
withſtanding his great engagements in other affairs, 
one ſhip upon the ſtocks ; and at his. death left a 
ſhip half built, one of the largeſt ſhips in Europe, 
180 foot long upon the deck, 151 broad, and 21 
deep, with 110 guns, and is ſaid to be one of the 
fineſt that ever was ſeen, as indeed were all the reſt 
built by him. He drew himſelf the draught of this 
reat ſhip at Riga, where was no maſter-builder be- 
des himſelf ; and when he returned to Peterſburg, 
he gave the ſurveyor an account, that he had drawn 
his draught of the great ſhip, which he had orders 
to build from the Surveyor's Office ; and according 
to the regulations of the Navy, preſented the draught 
to be —— 17 ſhip was launched June 29, 
1727, and is Peter perwoie tauoroi, i. e. The 

14 ſecond. 4 
[G] De revolt of forty thouſand Streliſi . . arriv- 
ing at Moſcow about the end of the year 1699, he im- 
mediately broke them all.) Mr. Conſett obſerves (15), 
that © during the Tiar's abſence abroad at this time, 
the Princeſs Sophia being uneaſy under her confine- 
*« ment, and reſolved to regain her liberty, found the 
means to correſpond with the Strelth, who were 
now quartered at a diſtance from Moſco in Ukrania, 
and to inftigate them to a third rebellion in her 
« favour. About ſix regiments of them mutinied 
under a pretence of want of pay, and were on 
their march towards Moſco, to make their de- 
mands on the Government, when General Gordon 
at the head of four Regiments of foreign Diſci- 
plines, wiz. Preobaxenſti and Simonoffſti Regiments, 
one of his own name, and by the name of le Fort, 
with the Militia of the city and county com- 
manded by Alexei Simonowich Shein, met them in 
the way to Voſcreſenſki (or Jeruſalem) Monaſtery, 
offered to give them all reaſonable ſatisfaction, and 
deſired them to retreat peaceably to the poſt they 
had left, and to deſiſt from thoſe hoſtile proceed- 
* ings. But the more he endeavoured to pacify 
them, they grew the more inſolent and . to 
proſecute their intended journey; inſomuch that he 
a . «6 was 


(13) Fontenele, 


ub ſupra. 


(14) Vol. 2. 5. 
2157 


(15) Pref. 4. 
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improve themſelves in knowledge and learning [H J. He invited into Ruſſia all the fo- 
reigners he could meet with, who were capable of inſtructing his ſubjects in any manner; 
and gave the kindeſt reception to all land and ſea Officers, ſailors, mathematicians, archi- 
tefts, men ſkilful in the diſcovery of mines, and working in metals, phyſicians, ſurgeons, 
and indeed artificers of every kind, who would ſettle in his Dominions. In the mean 
time this new ſcene of things, the novelty of which was alone ſufficient to make it dil. 
liked, raiſed many diſcontents; and his deſpotic authority exerted upon that occaſion, 
was ſcarce powerful enough to ſuppreſs them [7]. In 1700 being ſtrengthened by the 
alliance of Auguſtus King of Poland, he made war upon Charles XII. King of Sweden: 
in which he was not deterred by the ill ſucceſs, which he met with at firſt, for he uſed to 
ſay, I know, that my armies muſt be overcome for a great while , but even this will at laſt 
teach them to conquer. However, he afterwards gained conſiderable advantages; and 
the acquiſitions he had made in Livonia and Ingria, Provinces ſubje& to the Swedes, 
were ſo important, that he projected the building of a fortreſs, whoſe Port, ſituated on 
the Baltick, might be large enough to receive a Fleet ; and accordingly laid the founda- 


tion of the city of Peterſburg in 1703, which is one of the ſtrongeſt in Europe. In 1706 


having driven the Swedes out of Courland, and defeated them at Kaliſche, Dubrovna, 
and Leſnoy, and reduced to order the Zaporovian Coffacks, he took from them 
Okzakow, the laſt Sanctuary of theſe Rebels. In 1709 he gained a complete victory 
over the Swedes at Pultowa [X], having ſhewn himſelf to be no leſs a great Captain, 
than a brave and intrepid Soldier; and obliged the King of Sweden to fly for ſhelter to 
Bender in the Turkiſh Dominions. He did not fail of making an advantage of the 
misfortunes and abſence of that King ; and made a complete conqueſt of Livonia and 
Ingria, to which he added Finland, and a part of Swediſh Pomerania. The Turks 
having broken the truce, which they had concluded with him, he was incloſed by their 
army in 1712 on the banks of the Pruth ; and that in fo advantageous a ſituation, that 
he ſeemed inevitably loſt. In the midſt of the conſternation his army was under, the 


 Czarina Catharine [LI, who was reſolved to follow him into the field, dared alone to 


(16) Ubi ſupra, 


« was conſtrained to repulſe and fight them, which 
« he did very ſucceſsfully, and carried them priſo- 
« ners to Moſco ; and making a decimation, exe- 
« cuted every tenth man. But the Tſar receiving 
« the news of this inſurrection, haſtened his return 
% home, and provoked beyond all patience with 
« the inſolence and impiety of their repeated revolts 
« and treaſon, procceded to a new ſcrutiny for the 
„ ringleaders in this rebellion, and made terrible ex- 
« amples of them by a total extirpation of their kin- 
« dred and families; yet took no other ſatisfaction 
« of his ſiſter the Princeſs, than to continue her con- 
« finement in the nunnery, and to hang the Prieſt, 
« who had carried her letters, on a gallows before 
« her window, holding with his right hand a letter 
into it, which had been intercepted from her cor- 
« reſpondents.” 

[H] Sent the chief Nobility.of his Empire into foreign 
countries, to improve themſelves in knowledge and learn- 
ing.] Monſieur de Fontenelle tells us (16), that he 
ſent them to viſit different parts of Europe; pointing 
out to each of them, according to their various ta- 
lents and inclinations, what they were to make their 
ſtudy. Some of them obeyed in a very aukward 
manner ; and one in particular, who-had been ſent 
to Venice, ſhut himſelf up four years together in his 
apartment, that when he came out, he might pleaſe 
himſelf with the agreeable thoughts of having nei- 
ther ſeen nor informed himſelf in a fingle inſtance. 
But in general the Czar's project had its deſired effect; 
the Noblemen improved themſelves in foreign coun- 
tries, and Europe opened to them a new ſcene, with 
which they had been altogether unacquainted, and from 
which they reaped no ſmall benefit and advantage. 

[1] This new ſeene of things, the novelty of which 
was alone ſufficient to make it diſliked, raiſed many diſ- 
contents 3 and his deſpotick authority, exerted upon that 
occaſion, was ſearce 22 enough to ſuppreſs them.] 
Monſieur de Fontenelle tells us, that he had to do with 
a dull, heavy, untoward people, grown idle by the little 
fruit they reaped from their labours, inured to ſevere, 
cruel, and often juſt puniſhments. And the dreadful mi- 
ſery, under which they groaned, made them out of love 
<vith life, perſuaded by long experience, that there was 
no poſſibility of attaining to any happineſs, and therefore 
intirely inſenſeble to any appearance of it. The moſt 
trifling and indifferent changes, in dreſs for inſtance, or 
the obliging them to cut off their long beards, was very 
Niifly oppoſed, and was ſametimes alone a very ſufficient 
cauſe for an inſurrettion. And indeed the Czar, to 


Vor. VIII. 
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break his ſubjects to the moſt uſeful innovations, «was ob- 
liged to exert himſelf with far greater vigour, than 
would have been neceſſary, i, his people had been of a 
more gentle and trattable diſpoſition. Beſides, a circum- 
france, which laid him under a yet flronger obligation ta 
att with ſome ſeverity, was, that the Ruſſians conſider- 
ed grandeur and ſuperiority in no other light than as a 
power of doing evil ; and an indulgent and gentle maſter 
would not have appeared to them à great Prince, nor 
would they hade confidered him as their ſovereign. 

[XK] In 1709 he gained a complete victory over the 
Savedes at Pultowa.) A great part of the Swediſh 
army were made priſoners. The Swediſh Generals, 
who were taken, were conſtantly entertained at his 
own table; and one day, when he had drank an 
health to his maſters, who had inſtructed him in the 
art of war, Count Rzn/child, one of the chief officers 
among the priſoners, aſked him, who they were aubom 
he honoured with ſo glorious a title? Vourſebves, Gentle- 
men, ſaid he. Your Majeſly is then wery ungrateful, 
replied the Count, to hawe jo beaten your maſters. The 
Czar, to make ſome reparation for this glorious ingra- 
titude, immediately gave order to return them all 
their ſwords; and he treated them with as much ho- 
nour, as their own Sovereign could have done, had 
they made him victorious. The defeat of the 
Swedes at Pultowa gave him an advantage with re- 
ſpect to the eſtabliſhment of arts beyond what him- 
{elf could ever have expected. Near three thouſand 
Swediſh officers were diſperſed up and down his Do- 
minions, and particularly in Siberia, a country of a 
vaſt extent, which runs as far as the Confines of Chi- 
na; and whither they always ſend ſuch Ruſſians as 
are condemned to baniſhment. 'T heſe priſoners, who 
had no ſubſiſtence, and ſaw their return into their 
own country was very doubtful, at leait at a great 
diſtance, began to apply themſelves to the various 
profeſſions, which they were capable of ; and excited 
by neceſſity, ſoon made a conſiderable progreſs in 
them. There were even maiters of languages and 
mathematicians among them. They ſoon formed a 
kind of Colony, which poliſhed and civilized the 
antient inhabitants of the country ; and many arts, 
which tho' ettabliſhed at Moſcow and Peterſburg, 
would not probably have reached Siberia under a 
long courſe of time, were thus ſuddenly ſettled 
there (17). | 


337 


(17) Fontenelle, 


[IL] The Czarina Catharine.) Monſieur d la Mo- el di 
traye (18) gives us a curious account of her hiſtory, and ('3) 7eyages and 
tells us, that ſhe was born in a village called Rung- 1 vol. 3. 
hen, 
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project an expedient. She fent to negotiate with the Grand Viſier, and let him privately 


fee, that a 


great fam of money was at his fervice : he was tempted, and the-Czar's: pru- 


dence completed the work. Lo perpetuate: the memory of this event, he cauſed the 
Czarina to inftitute the Order of St. Catharine, of which ſhe was declared Sovereign, and 
into which none but women were to be admitted. The King of Sweden having at laſt 
quitted the Turkiſh Dominions in 1713, the Czar found this formidable enemy advancing 
to oppoſe him; but he was now ſtrengthened by an alliance with the King of Denmark. 
He carried the war into the Dutchy of Holftein, which was in alliance with the Swedes ; 


and at the ſame time purſned his obfervations and political ſtudies | MJ}. 


In 1714 he 


obtained a victory at fea over the Swedes at Hangout near the coaſts of Finland; 


hen, on the banks of the lake Worthſy in Livonia, 
and not in the neighbourhood of Dorpt, as other 
Writers affirm, who, in order to make her extracti- 
on the more illuſtrious, have repreſented her father to 
have been Lieutenant-Colonel of the family of 4- 
bendel, and others to have been Colonel RoJen. But 
the common report is, that her father was a vaſlal of 
this Colonel, who dying when ſhe was but four or 
five years old, as her mother did ſoon after, there was 
nothing left for her ſubſiſtence ; for it is rare, that 
the vaſſals of the Livonian and Ruſhan Nobility 
leave any thing to their children. 'The pariſh Clerk, 
who kept a ſchool, took her into his houſe, till Dr. 
Gluck, Miniſter of Marienbourg, happening to come 
to that village, liked the girl, and being willing to 
eaſe the Clerk, whoſe income was very ſmall, car- 
ried her home with him. Dr. Glzc& treated her al- 
moſt in the ſame manner, as if ſhe had been his own 
daughter; and his wife finding her endued with ex- 
cellent diſpoſitions, ſhewed her equal affection. She 
was employed in buſineſs ſuitable to her age, as 
ſpinning, and ſewing, which ſhe performed extreme- 
ly well. She had learned to read of the pariſh Clerk 
of Runghen. When ſhe left that place, ſhe ſpake 
only the language of the country, which a is dialect 
of the Sclavonian tongue; but at Dr. G/uc#'s ſhe learn- 
ed the German language to perfection, and ſpent all 
her leiſure hours in reading. A Livonian Serjeant in 
the Swediſh army fell paſſionately in love with her ; 
and ſhe agreed to marry him, if he could obtain the 
conſent of Dr. Gluck, whoſe circumſtances being ve- 
ry narrow, gave his conſent more readily than he 
would otherwiſe have done. This Serjeant was of a 
good family, had a ſmall eſtate of his own, and was 
in a fair way to preferment, being diſtinguiſhed for 
his bravery and ſobriety. It is ſaid, that Dr. Gluck 
performed the marriage ceremony himſelf. The 
next day, the Ruſſians, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-General Baur, made themſelves maſters of 
Marienbourg, which is of itſelf a weak place, 
and was then defended only by a few Swediſh troops. 
The General ſeeing Catharine among the priſoners, 
and obſerving, notwithſtanding her tears, ſomething 
in her face, which ſtruck him, he aſked her ſeveral 
queſtions concerning her condition, to which ſhe 
made anſwers with more good ſenſe than is uſual in 
perſons of her rank. He bid her therefore fear no- 
thing, ſince he would take care to ſee her well uſed ; 
and immediately ordered her to be conducted to the 
place where his baggage was, where were ſome wo- 
men, who waſhed his linen, and did other buſineſs 
ſuitable to their ſex ; and finding her afterwards very 
proper to manage his houſhold affairs, he gave her a 
ſort of authority and inſpection over theſe women, and 
the reſt of his domeſticks, by whom ſhe was extreme- 
ly beloved for her behaviour towards them, when 
ſhe inſtructed them in their duty. It happened, that 
Prince Menzikoff, who was the General's Patron, ha- 
ving ſeen her one day, obſerved ſomething very ex- 
traordinary in her air and behaviour, and aſking who 
ſhe was, and in what condition ſhe ſerved him, the 
General told him the particulars abovementioned. 


Ihe Prince declaring, that he wanted ſuch a perſon 


in his family, the General anſwered, that he was too 
much obliged to his Highneſs to refuſe him any thing, 
and immediately called for Catharine, and told her, 
that was Prince Menzikoff, who had occaſion for a 
ſervant like herſelf; and that he had too much kind- 
neſs for her, to prevent her receiving ſuch a piece of 
honour and good fortune. She only anſwered with a 


profound curteſy, which ſhewed, if not her conſent, . 


at lealt that it was not in her power to refuſe the offer 


upon 


made to her. In ſhort, Prince Mengilaſ took hen 

with him, or ſhe went to him the ſame day. He 

kept her in his ſervice till the year 1703 or 1704, 

when the Czar ſaw her one day, as he was at dinner 

with him, and fpoke to her; and ſhe made fo great 

- impreſſion upon his heart, that he at laſt married 
er. 

It will be aſked, perhaps, what became of her 
young huſband, after the taking of Mzrienbourg ? 
But this is very uncertain, as the Reader may {& in 
Monſieur de la Motraye. 

The ſame Writer tells us (19), that the Czarina, 
by her complaiſance and engaging behaviour, made 
herſelf miſtreſs of the heart and affection of the Czar ; 
ſhe accompanied him every where, and ſhared with 
him in all the dangers and fatigues of the war; and 
had in ſome fort the government of all his paſiions, 
and even ſaved the lives of many more perſons, than 
Monſieur 4e Fort was able to do. She acquired the 
eſteem of every one, ſoldiers, ſailors, &c. and would 
often go herſelf, before or after an engagement, fol- 
lowed by ſome of her ſervants, with bottles of trons 
liquors, and fill out ſeveral glaſſes to give them wich 
her own hand. Some perſons who had been almoit 
about the Czar ever ſince the year 1704, allured 
Monſieur de la Motraye, that he had a perfect inditte- 
rence for all other women; and that he never ſhewed 
the leaſt jealouſy but once, and that was a few weeks 
before he died, when he looked upon her as the in- 
nocent cauſe of it. For having ſuſpected his Cham- 
berlain, who was one of the handſomeſt men of the 
country, of having ſome preſumptuous deſign upon 
her honour, becauſe he ſaw him kiſs her hand one 
day, as he gave her his arm to help her out of her 
chaiſe ; and ſuppoſing, that his filter, who was one of 
the Maids of Honour, favoured this bold attempt, fo 
contrary to the reſpe& due to her Majeſty, he went 
cut alone one morning to the monaſtery of St. Alex- 
ander Newſky, and left orders to ſeize the Chamber- 
lain and his fiſter ; to hang the firſt, and give the 
Knout to the other under the gallows, and to baniſh 
her; and to cut off the Chamberlain's head, and expoſe 
it on a poſt; which was put in execution in leſs than 
half an hour after his departure. 'This was told 
Monſicur de la Motraye, at his arrival at Peterſburg, 
by perſons who ſaw the execution; and added, that 
the Czar the next day went with the Empreſo to take 
the air, and ordered the chaiſe to paſs, both in go- 
ing and coming, cloſe by the poſt. However, as a 
proof of his having no ſuſpicion of her virtue and fi- 
delity, he cauſed the Nobility and Clergy, a few days 
before his death, to renew or confirm the oath, which 
he had obliged them to take, to acknowledge her as 
Sovereign of all Ruſha after his death, as well as 
whomever the ſhould name to ſucceed her. As ſoon 
as the Czar died, the recalled the filter of the Cham- 
berlain trom her baniſhment, and replaced her about. 
her perſon. She did not forget her benefactors in the 
midit of her grandeur, but gave a penſion to Dr. 
Gluck and his family, as ſoon as ſhe had it in her 
power ſo to do. | 

D] At the ſame time purſued his obſervations and po- 
litical ſludies.] He cauſed his Engineers to draw the 
plan of every city, and make deſigns of all the dit- 
terent mills and machines, that he had not in his 
country. He inſtructed himſelf in every part of hul- 
bandry, and in all forts of trade, wherever he came. 
He engaged experienced artificers in his ſervice, and 
ſent them into his dominions. Being at Gottorp, 


(19) p. 235. 


then in the hands of the King of Denmark, he was 


much delighted with a large globe, in the concave 
of which the heavens were repreſented, and the 


4 earth 
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upon which he entered with his Fleet triumphantly into the Haven of Peterſburgh V J. i 
In 1716, he, with his Conſort, paid a viſit to the King of Denmark at Copenhagen, | 
where he ſpent three months [0] and from thence went to Hamburgh, Hanover, and ; 
Wolfenbuttel, and thence to Holland, where he left the Czarina, and went to France in 


: 
1617, and on the 19th of June that year viſited the-Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- : [| 
ris [P]. It would be endleſs to enumerate all the different eſtabliſhments, for which the 4.4 
Ruſſians are obliged to him; but we ſhall mention ſome of the principal in the note [N.]. . 
In his laſt ſickneſs, notwithſtanding the molt exquiſite and continual pains of the itran- 


gury, 


about him; Here you ſee @ brave and faithful ſervant 
of his Maſter, who has made himſelf worthy of the 
higheſt reward at his hands, and who ſhall akways have 
my favour as long as he is with me, though he has killed 
me many a brave » Ruſſian. I forgive it you, (ſaid he, 
turning to him with a ſmile) and you may depend 1 
my good will, Mr. Oehrenſehield having thanked the 
Czar, anſwered, Howwewer honourably I may have ated 
with regard to my Maſter, I did but my duty: I fought 
death (he had received ſeven wounds) but did not moe: 


earth on the outward convexity; It was made after 
a deſign of Tycho Brahe, and is ſo capacious, that 
twelve perſons may fit round a table in the inſide, 
and by turning it about, obſerve the celeſtial] moti- 
tions. The ſight of this ſo ſtruck the Czar, that he 
defired the King of Denmark would make him a pre- 
ſent of it, and ſent for a frigate from Peterſburg, on 
purpoſe to carry it thither, where it was placed by 
ſome Aſtronomers, who were there, in a large houſe, 
(19) Fontenelle, hich he had built for that purpoſe (19). 
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(20) Printed at 
Lond. 1723, in 
two volumes in 
vo. 


[N] Entered with his fleet triumphantly into the 
haven of Peterſburg.) The Author of The preſent State 
of Ruffia ; being the Journal of a foreign Minifter, who 
refided in Ruſſia. Tranſlated from the High Dutch 
(20), gives us the following account of this triumph, 
On the 15th of September, the Czar arrived at Cron- 
flat, where he ſtayed two days, till the Czarina was 
brought to bed of a Princeſs ; and on the zoth he 
approached the fortreſs, with the Ruſſian and Swediſh 
ſhips, and was ſaluted with 150 guns. Firſt, came 
three Ruſſian gallies. Secondly, three Swediſh ſcher- 
boats, of four guns each. Thirdly, ſix Swediſh gal- 
lies, of fourteen guns each. , Fourthly, the Swediſh 
frigate, with the Rear-Admiral Oehrenſchield. Fifth- 
ly, a ſcampavie, with the Ruſſian Rear-Admiral, 
viz. the Czar himſelf, who would never ſuffer him- 
ſelf in the fleet to be called or diſtinguiſhed other- 
wiſe, than by his employment. Sixthly, three Ruſ- 
ſian ſcampavies full of Ruſſian ſoldiers. Thoſe ſhips 
having caſt anchor, and the men being landed, they 
marched through the triumphal arch in the following 
order. 1. Major-General Gellowin, leading a com- 
pany of the Preobrazinſky guards. 2. Ten pieces of 
eanon, ſixty colour:, and three ſtandards, taken by 
General Knees Gallizin, in the engagement near Wa- 
ſa in Finland, againſt the Swediſa Major-General 
Arenfeld. 3. Two companies of the regiment of A. 
ſiracan. 4. Two hundred Swediſh ſubaltern Sea-Ot- 
ficers, ſoldiers, and ſailors. 5. Two companies of 
the regiment Preobrazinſky. 6. Fourteen Swediſh 
Sea-Officers. 7. The flag of the Swediſh Rear-Ad- 
miral, carried by four Subalterns, 8. 'The Swediſh 
Rear-Admiral Oehrenſchield, in new clothes laced 
with filver, of which the Czar had made him a pre- 
ſent. 9. The Czar, as Rear-Admiral, in a green 
ſuit, laced with gold. 10. The remaining compa- 
nies of the regiment of Preobrazinſky cloſed the pro- 
ceflion. The triumphal arch was moſt magnificently 
adorned, and repreſented divers emblems. Among 
others was to be ſeen, the Roman eagle ſeizing an 
elephant, with this inſcription, Aquila non capit muſe 
cas, i. e. The Eagle does not catch Flies.“ The 


name of the Swediſh frigate, the Elephant, gave the 


explanation. In this order, the victorious and van- 
quiſhed proceeded to the fortreſs, where the Vice- 
Czar Reomadonaſiky ſitting on a throne, ſurrounded by 
the whole Senate, cauſed the Czar, as Rcar-Admiral, 
to be called before the Aſſembly, and received at his 
hands, a relation in writing, of the victory obtained. 
The ſame being read by Romadonoisky and the Se- 
nators, they took it under deliberation; and propoſed 
ſeveral queſtions to the Ruſſian Rear-Admiral ; after 
which they unanimouſly declared him Vice-Admiral 
of Ruſſia, in conſideration of the molt faithful ſervice 
which he had done to his native country ; of which 
proclamation being made, the whole room re ſounded 
with Sdraſtaui Vice- Admiral, i. e. Health to the Fice- 
Admiral. The Czar having returned thanks, went on 
board his ſloop, on which he hoilted the flag of Vice- 
Admiral, and having received the congratulations of 
the foreign Miniſters, he went to Prince Menzit9f 's 
palace; where a noble entertainment was prepared. 
After he roſe from the table, he ſlewed particular 
marks of eſteem to the Swediſh Rear-Admiral Oehren- 
*fabield, and ſaid to all the noble Ruſſians ſtanding 


it and it is no jmall comfort to me, in my misfortune; 
to be a priſoner of your Majeſty, and to be ujed fo favour + 
ably, and with Jo much diflin&ion, by jo great a Sca- 
Officer, and now defſervedly Vice- Admiral 

[0] He, wvirh his Confort, paid a wiſit to the King of 
Denmark at C openhagen, where he ſpent three months. ] 
He viſited there every ſchool of the Univerſity, and 
all the men of letters in the place. He was ſo fe- 
gardleſs of ceremony, that it was to him indifferent, 
whether they waited on him, or he went himelf to 
ſee them at their houſes. He went every diy in a 
floop, attended with two Engineers, to coait the two 
Kingdoms of Denmark and Sweden ; he turveyed all 
the windings, founded every part of the Straits, 
and afterwards had the whole ſo exactly deicribed in 
charts, that not ſo much as the {mallei; {heif, or banks 
of ſand, eſcaped his obſervation.* And it is a ſure 
mark of the great reſpe& which his allies bore him, 
that they did not in any manner oppoſe him in his 
great and aſſiduous labours to make himſelf matter 
in every part of uſeful knowledge. He received a 
yet. more glorious teſtimony of their eſteem. Eng- 
land was at that time in alliance with him, as well as 
Denmark ; and theſe two Powers having joined their 


Heets to his, gave him the ſupreme command of the 
whole (21). 


(27) Fontinelle, 


[P] Yifited the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris.) voi ſupra. 


He was entertained there with the lateſt invented and 
molt curious experiments and machines. He was no 
ſooner returned into his dominicns, but he ordered 
Dr. Areſkin, a Scots Gentleman, his firſt Phyſician, 
to write to the Abbe Bigron, and acquaint him with 
his intentions of becoming a Member of that Acade- 


my. And after the Academy had returned him their 


thanks with all reſpect, and in the moſt grateful man- 
ner, for the honour which he did them, he wrote to 
them a letter with his own hand. Iheſe port.culars 
may be ſeen in the Hiftory of that” Academy, for 


the year 1720 (22). "The Academy ſent him every { 


year the volume of the Hiſtory, which, as an Acade- 
mecian, he was intitled to; and he alfays accepted 
of it with pleaſure, as from his brethren (23). 

[2] We fall mention fome of the principal. In or- 
der to carry the power of a nation to its utmeſt 
height, it was neceſſary, that the Sovereign ſhould 
ſtudy his country, both as à Geographer, «nd a Na- 
tural Philoſopher. He was to be perfectly acquainted 
with all its natural advantages, and to have the 
art of making uſe of them. Ie therefore applied 
himſelf vigorouſly to the theory of thote ſciences, 
that he might the better be able to put them in prac- 
tree, He would wot truſt thete momentous affairs 
in the hands of Minitters, who ſeldom labour ſo 
atliduouſly for the publick good. He would truſt n 
eyes but his oo; and looked upon voyages of three 
or four hundred leagues as nothing, when he was to 
inſtruct himſelf in any uſeful kind of knowlalge, 
He made theſe dn; attended only by threc or 
four perſons, and with an intrepidity ſufficient alone 
to keep dangeg at a diſtance. And indeed, he was 
ſo thoroughly acquainted with the map of his vatt 
Dominions, that he was able, without the lIeail 
miſtake, to form the greateſt deligns, that could 
be founded on the general ſituation of bis coun- 
try, or the particular diſpoſition of any of its os 

| $ 


22) p. 125. 


(23) Fontenelle, 
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{c) Monſieur de 
la Motraye's 
FVryages and 
Travels, vol. 3. 
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P E R 
gury, he ſpoke of affairs with the utmoſt tranquillity and acuteneſs of judgment. Among 
other things, when the Senators and Biſhops mentioned the variety of obligations, which 
the Empire of Ruſſia lay under to him, for reforming abuſes and bad cuſtoms, and intro- 
ducing uſeful arts and ſciences, he told them, that «+ he had forgot to reform one of the 
« moſt important points of all, the adminiſtration of juſtice : that among all the arts 
« and ſciences, which he had borrowed from the Chriſtian Powers, and in which they 
« infinitely excelled the Turks, he had conſidered, that the latter as far ſurpaſſed the 
« former in their adminiſtration of juſtice, ſince law-ſuits in Chriſtendom laſt for years 
« andeven ages together, with an infinite expence, whereas in Turkey they are determined 
« in a few days, and with very little charge; and all this occaſioned by the tedious and 
« litigious pleadings of the Lawyers. To remedy this, he determined, that cauſes (as 
« among the Turks) ſhould be carried at laſt to the tribunal of the Magiſtrate or ordi- 
« nary Judge; that proofs in writing and witneſſes ſhould be produced, and the charac- 


« ters and behaviour of the latter ſhould be 


rticularly examined, and ſo an impartial 


judgment be pronounced; all which would be finiſhed in a few hours. But if the party 
« condemned by that Court, ſhould think himſelf injured, he might appeal from this ſentence 
« to the Synod ; and even after a ſecond judgment againſt him, to the Sovereign himſelt-” 
Thoſe who were preſent approving this ſcheme, he commanded an order to be drawn 
up, which he ſigned and dated from his bed, and it was ſent immediately to all the 


Courts of his Empire. 


This order limits the determination of all cauſes to the term of 


eleven days ; and in conſequence of it, all the ſuits then depending were decided before he 


cloſed his eyes in death (c). 


He died of the ſtrangury, cauſed by an impoſtume in the 


neck of his bladder, on the 28th of January 1725, aged fifty three years, and left the 
world with all the magnanimity of an hero, and the piety of a Chriſtian. As he had de- 
clared by proclamation publiſhed three years before his death, that he was at liberty to 
appoint whomſoever he pleaſed to ſucceed him, he nominated the Czarina, his widow, 
to be his ſucceſſor, who was thereupon immediately acknowledged Empreſs of Ruſſia by 
the ſeveral Eſtates thereof. We have a great many diſadvantageous things related of 


As all Meridians center under the Poles, the French 
and Chineſe, for inſtance, would be neighbours in 
the Northern Parts of the Earth, if their dominions 
extended very far that way. Thus the very Northern 
ſituation of the Empire of Ruſſia, and its great ex- 
tent, make it join northwards to the Northern Parts 
of other Kingdoms, which lye at a vaſt diſtance from 
it towards the South. The Czar's Dominions border 
upon a great part of Europe and all Afia ; and he has 
beſides a l number of large rivers, which 
fall into different ſeas; as the Dwina into the White- 
ſea, which itſelf opens into the Ocean ; the Don in- 
to the Black-ſea, an arm of the Mediterranean ; and 
the Volga into the Caſpian. He obſerved, that theſe 
rivers, Which hitherto had been of little or no ad- 
vantage to his ſubjects, would join, as it were, his 
Dominions to the moſt diſtant countries, if he made 
a communication between them, either by means of 
ſeveral ſmall rivers that fall into them, or by digging 
new canals. He ſet himſelf about executing theſe 
vaſt deſigns, cauſed all the neceſſary levels to be 
taken, marked out of all the places, where the canals 
ſhould be dug, and appointed the number of the 
ſluices. The communication between the Volkowa, 
which runs by Peterſburg, and the Volga being fi- 
niſhed, it opens a paſſage by water, for eight hun- 
dred French leagues together, acroſs all Ruſſia, from 
Peterſburg to the Caſpian Sea or Perſia. The Czar 
ſent the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris the 
draught of this vaſt communication, of which he 
was Jimſelf the chief Engineer. His Dominions to- 
wards the Eaſt extend to the Frontiers of China, and 
almoſt to the Seas of Japan, being a vaſt tract of 
land for upwards of fifteen hundred French leagues. 
The Ruſſian Caravans, which traded to China, uſed 
to take up a whole year in their journey. 'The Czar 
ſaw, that this great journey might be ſhortened 
and made more eaſy, either by the communication 
of rivers, by other laborious works, or by treaties 
with ſeveral Tartarian Princes, who might give a 
free paſſage through their reſpective Dominions ; and 
by theſe means he found the journey would be per- 
formed in four months. According to the ſcheme, 
which he had formed, every thing was to center at 
Peterſburg, which by its advantageous ſituation ſeem- 
ed very well fitted for that purpoſe. 'This city, which 
he had founded, and called after his own name, was 
to him what Alexandria was to Alexander the Great, 
its founder ; and as that was ſo happily placed, as in 
thoſe days to divert the current of trade from Tyre, 


him 


which till then was the firſt city in the world for 
commerce; ſo in theſe, Peterſburg would draw all 
nations to its Port, and become the center of the moſt 
extenſive traffick in the Univerſe. The Czar extend- 
ed his views ſtill farther. He was deſirous of knowing 
how his Dominions lay in reſpect of America, whe- 
ther that bordered upon Tartary, or a paſſage might 
be found through the North-ſea thither, which would 
alſo have opened his trade to that new world. Two 
ſhips ſailed from Archangel upon this diſcovery, but 
one of them was ſtopped in its courſe by the ice, the 
other was never heard of more, ſo that in all proba- 
bility it was loſt. In the beginning of the year 
1725, in which he died, he gave orders to an experi- 
enced Sea-captain, to build two more ſhips for a ſecond 
attempt. The Revolution, which happened in Per- 
ſia by the revolt of Mahmoud, drew both the Ruſ- 
fian and Turkiſh arms to that ſide; and the Czar upon 
this occaſion not only made himſelf maſter of the 
city of Derbent, lying Weitward on the Caſpian Sea, 
but likewiſe of every thing elſe, which might aſſiſt 
the views, which he had of enlarging the Ruflian 
trade. He ordered a map to be made of that ſea, 
which is very different from thoſe before publiſhed. 
Ruſſia abounds in mines, which by the hereditary 
ſloth and indolence and general want of ſpirit in that 
nation, were either undiſcovered or neglected. The 
Czar ſent into Germany for perſons ſkilled in the 
knowledge of metals, and ſo made the beſt advan- 
tage of theſe hidden treaſures. Gold duſt was brought 
him from the ſhores of the Caſpian ſea, and the moſt 
remote parts of Siberia; and it is ſaid, that a pound of 
the latter yielded fourteen ounces of pure gold. Iron is 
indeed more common, but much more uſeful than gold ; 
and that became common in Ruſſia, and with it all 
the arts, which do manufacture or make uſe of it. 

Other eſtabliſhments, for which the Ruſſians are 
obliged to him, are thus enumerated by Monſieur 
Fontenelle. 

A body of men conſiſting of one hundred thou- 
ſand foot, under as regular diſcipline as any in Eu- 
rope, and a great number of the officers are already. 

A Navy conſiſting of forty ſhips of the Line, and 
two hundred Gallies, 

Fortifications in the beſt method at all towns, 
which deſerved them. An excellent civil Govern- 
ment in all the great cities, which were before as dan - 
2 in the night, as the moſt unfrequented de- 
erts. 
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him in a book Juſt 


publiſhed, ſome of which we ſhall mention in the note RI; but 


ſhall add here ſome particulars of his character from Monſieur de Fontenelle, who tells us, 


that in the Czar's opinion, all the 


pomp and ſtate, which would only have ſurrounded his 


perſon, were derogatory to his character; and he left to Prince Menzikoff to expreſs the 


An Academy for naval affairs and navigation, 
where all the Nobility are obliged to ſend ſome of 
their children, 

Colleges at Moſcow, Peterſburg, and Kiof, for 
languages, polite literature, and mathematicks ; and 
{ſchools in the villages, where the children of the pea- 
ſants are taught to read and write. 

A College of Phyſicians, and a noble diſpenſatory 
at Moſcow, which furniſhes medicines to the great 
cities, and to the armies ;3 whereas before there was 
no Phyſician but the Czar's, and no Apothecary in all 
his dominions. 

Public lectures in Anatomy, a word never ſo much 
as heard of before in Ruſſia; and what may be looked 
upon as an excellent perpetual lecture, the cabinet of 
the celebrated Mr. Ray/ch, purchaſed by the Czar, 
and containing an immenſe collection of the moſt cu- 
rious, inſtructive, and uncommon preparations. 

An Obſervatory erected, not only for the uſe of 
Aſtronomers to obſerve the Heavens; but deſigned al- 
ſo as a repoſitory for all ſorts of curioſities in nature. 

A Phyſic-garden, which the Botanifts, whom he 
invited thither, were to ſtock, not only with all the 
plants, which are to be found in all the known parts 
of Europe, but likewiſe thoſe of the more northern 
parts, which lye ſtill undiſcovered, as well as thoſe of 
Afia, Perſia, and the moſt diſtant coaſts of China. 

Printing-houſes, where he has changed their old 
barbarous, and almoſt unintelligible characters, thro' 
the great number cf abbreviations ; and whereby 
books will become more common, which before, as 
they were hard to be read, were more rare to be met 
with, than almolt any _—_ commodity. 

Interpreters for all the languages of Europe, and 
likewiſe for the Latin, the Greek, the Turkiſh, the 
Calmuck, the Mogul, and the Chineſe. 

A Royal Library, compoſed of three very large 
ones, which he purchaſed in England, Holſtein, and 
Germany. 

When the Czar had thus laid an uſeful and ſolid 
foundation, he applied himſelf to the fundamental 
part. He changed the architecture, which was ex- 
ceſſive ugly and — ge or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, he firſt introduced that ſcience into his domi- 
nions. There appeared in a little time, a number of 
regular and convenient houſes, with ſome palaces and 
publick edifices, particularly an Admiralty- office, on 
which he beſtowed ſo much grandeur and magnifi- 
cence, becauſe it was not an edifice deſigned for thew 
and oſtentation only. He ſent for a great number of 
pictures from Italy and France, by which he inſtruct- 
ed a people in the art of painting, who before knew 
no more of it, than was to be ſeen in the wretched 
daubings, which they had of their Saints. 

He ſent ſhips laden with merchandiſe to Genoa and 
Leghorn, which returned freighted with marble and 
ſtatues. Upon which Pope Clement XI. pleaſed with 
his taſte, preſented him with a fine antique, and he 
had it brought to Peterſburg by land, not caring to 
venture ſuch a curioſity by ſea. He made likewiſe a 
cabinet of medals, a curioſity of but a modern date in 
thoſe countries. 

His views were ſo general and extenſive, that he 
was once reſolved to fend the young Ruſſian Ladies 
to ſome of the principal cities of Germany, to im- 
prove themſelves in politeneſs and behaviour; the 
want of which eclipſed the advantages received from 
nature. He had obſerved in other nations, how 
much acquired accompliſhments are capable of im- 
proving natural beauty, and how agreeable, even 
without that, many perſons have by an engaging be- 
haviour made themſelves. But he ſoon became ſenſi- 
ble of the inconvenience of theſe journies, ſo that he 
was forced to lay aſide all thoughts of them, and 
wait till ſuch time as the men, 1mproved in polite- 
_ and civility, might be able to poliſh the ſofter 

ex. | | 
Their Religion, which, continues Monſieur de Fan- 
tenelle, ſcarce merited the name of Chriſtian, was not 


Vor, VIII. 


greatneſs 


forgot in this general change. 
reſt of the Greek church, obſerved i ſeveral Lents ; 
and they believed, that provided they kept thoſe very 
ſtrictly, they had ſupply'd the place of every other 
duty. The worſhip of the Saints was degenerated in- 
to a ſhameful ſuperſtition : every man had his own 
in his houſe, for his immediate protection, and would 
lend him to a friend, whoſe Saint had not done ſo 
well by him. Miracles depended wholly on the in- 
vention and avarice of the prieſts. The Teachers, 
who were very illiterate chemlelves, could teach their 
people nothing ; a depravation of manners, which 
will in ſome degree maintain itſelf in ſpite of in- 
ſtruction, was here favoured and heightened by ig- 
norance. 'The Czar ventured to undertake the re- 
formation of ſo many abuſes, which affected his very 
political intereſts. Their frequent and ſevere faſts 
were very prejudicial to his troops, and often made 
them incapable of fighting. His predeceſſors had 
withdrawn themſelves from the Patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, and had ſet up one of their own. He abo- 
liſhed this dignity, though pretty much independent 
on him ; and by that means had a greater authority 
over his church. He made ſeveral judicious and uſe- 
ful ecclefiaſtical canons and inſtitutions ; and, what 
15 often negle&ed, he took care to have them put in 
execution. They began firſt with preaching in the 
Ruſſian language in Peterſburg. The Czar ventured 
ſtill greater lengths ; he took away part of the re- 
venues of theſe churches and monaſteries, which 
were too wealthy, leaving only what was neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence, and added the overplus to his 
own demeſnes. He eſtabliſhed alſo a general Liber- 
ty of Conſcience throughout all his dominions. Thus 
far Monſieur de Fontenelle; and Monſieur de la Motraye 


(24) tells us, that in order to effect this reformation of (24) Vol. 3. c. 6. 


the church, the Czar ſent for the Biſhops and Divines 
from Novogrod, Kiow, and other places, who had 
ſtudied in oreign countries, and in ſhort all, whom 
he thought to be beſt able to adviſe him in that af- 
fair. He laid before them the ignorance of the Cler- 
gy in general, the ill conduct of the Monks, &c. 
He joined the Senate to this Aſſembly, in which he 
preſided himſelf : this ſynod was held for the firſt time 
in the palace of Peterſburg, in the year 1721 ; the 
ſecond time at Moſcow, in 1722 ; and the third 
time in the new Monaſtery of St. Alexander Newſky, 
near Peterſburg. He ordered the eſtabliſhment and 


convocation of it to be publiſhed in the following 


manner: By the Grace, Mercy, and Love of God to- 
wards Mankind, and by the Command of the moſt wiſe, 
moſt ſerene, and moſt powerful Peter the Great, Empe- 
ror and Sovereign of all the Ruſſia's, Fc. is ſettled, 
concluded and eftabliſhed, in the holy orthodox church of 
Ruſſia, a ſpiritual Synod for the Regulation of fpiri- 
tual Aﬀairs, with the Advice and Conſent of the Ruſſi- 
an Clergy, and of the Senate, in the Metropolitan City of 
Peterſburg, Cc. All the Members of this Synod 
obliged themſelves, by ſeveral moſt ſolemn oaths, 
{wearing by Almighty God on the moſt holy Evange- 
liſts, to declare their moſt ſincere ſentiments, as 
dictated by their own hearts, according to the beft 
of their knowledge and underſtanding in the Scrip- 
ture, and to conform to the regulations, which ſhould 
there be made. | 

[Ne have a great many diſadvantageous things 
related of him in a Bok jufl publiſhed ; ſome of which 
abe ſhall mention in the note.) The book is that of 


Mr. Philip Fohn Van Strahlenberg, quoted above in 


the firſt remark. He was a Swediſh Officer, and had 
been thirteen years captive in the Czar's Dominions. 
In his fixth Chapter he ſums up what has been ſaid 
by the admirers of the Czar in vindication or com- 
mendation of the ſeveral ſteps of his conduct; and 
then what has been alledged in oppoſition thereto by 
thoſe, who have diſapproved of it, and inſiſt upon 
its being tyrannical, unjuſt, and imprudent. Here 
is an abſtract of what he puts into the mouths of thoſe, 
who extol the Czar, a - 

b 
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The Ruſſians, like the 


thoſe who condemn him. 
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greatneſs of the Sovereign by the magnificence of the favourite, He had turned over to 
that Prince all external ſplendor, reſerving to himſelf only the moſt laborious functions; 
in which he was ſo aſſiduous as to go in perſon to all fires, which are very frequent in 
Ruſſia, and for the moſt part make dreadful havock, the greateſt part of the houſes being 
built of timber. He had eſtabliſhed ſeveral officers to aſſiſt upon theſe occaſions 3 and 
to ſet an example to the reſt he himſelf took one of thoſe poſts ; and fearleſs of danger 
would climb to the tops of ſuch houſes as were on fire; expoſing his perſon, and perform- 


It is ſaid by the former, that he was a Prince ex- 
tremely circumſpe& in every thing he undertook. 
His great courage and intrepidity, whereby from his 
infancy he overcame all his enemies at home and 
abroad, was evident to the whole world. He formed 
an army according to the manner of the moſt polite 
and experienced nations; he fitted out fleets in all 
the four ſeas, which border upon Ruſſia ; and left a 
force behind him, not only ſufficient for the defence 
of his country, but capable of ſuccouring his friends 
and allies. He — | many ſtrong fortreſſes to be 
raiſed after the beſt plans, and furniſhed them with 

ood artillery and garriſons ; and for the ſecurity of 
his fleets, made very convenient harbours. He in- 
troduced arts and ſciences into his Dominions ; and 
freed religion from many ſuperſtitious abuſes. His 
inclination to juſtice was viſible by the laws and inſti- 
tutions he made, in framing of which he was fo di- 
ligent, that he ſeldom allowed himſelf above four 
hours ſleep. He made many extracts with his own 
hands from the beſt laws of Europe, read them often, 
or cauſed them to be read, and to be tranſlated into 
the Ruſſian tongue, the better to judge of the diffe- 
rence, and to proceed accordingly. He accuſtomed 
himſelf to walk every day through the ſtreets, in or- 
der that ſuch of his ſubjects as were oppreſſed 
might have an opportunity of preſenting their peti- 
tions, which he ever graciouſly received, and was no leſs 
ready in redreſſing their wrongs. For the encourage- 
ment of trade, which flouriſhed more in his reign 


than in former times, he built new and large cities. 


And for the more convenient tranſportation of mer- 
chandize he cauſed canals to be cut, and a dire& 
road to be made between the cities of Moſcow and 
Peterſburg. By his great care in ſearching for mines, 
and encouraging ſeveral manufactures, of which 
Ruſſia had formerly little or no knowledge, he raiſed 
his revenues exceedingly, and was thereby enabled duly 
to pay his Miniſters, Houſhold, and Army. He was 
generous in rewarding all his faithful ſervants, many 
of whom he raiſed from mean extraction to grandeur 
and riches. On the other, he puniſhed his treacherous 
and difloyal ſubjects without any reſpect of perſons. 
He had an averſion to ſuch as were negligent, and 
would not apply to and qualify themſelves for uſeful 
employments. Inſtances of which were his firſt Con- 
ſort, his own ſon, and ſiſters. His integrity and fi- 
delity to his friends and allies appeared by his invio- 
lable attachment to the King and Republick of Po- 
land : he would never hearken to any projects detri- 
mental to that Commonwealth. And when propo- 
ſals were laid before him in favour of the Duke of 
Holſtein, his ſon-in-law, with regard to the Crown 
of Sweden, he is reported to have anſwered, I ove 
my children, and am obliged to aſſiſi them. But in this 
caſe I nuſi have more reſpect to my former engagements, 
than to my preſent intereſts. As to his perfonal diſpoſi- 
tion, he was beneficent, friendly, laborious, and with- 
out pride. He would accept of invitations to dine 
and ſup with his ſubje&s, and be ſatisfied with their 
uſual table. He would ſpeak to high and low, and 
aſſiſt even the meaneſt to the utmoſt of his power. 
He had no regard for the pomp of a Court, and hat- 
ed ſplendid apparel. He was fo laborious, that he 
would frequently viſit his docks and yards, where 
ſhips were building ; and with his own hands perform 
the work of a common ſhip-wright. He was an ex- 
cellent turner; and ſo well ſkilled in naval, civil, and 
military architecture, and gunnery, that he ſurpaſſed 
many profeſſed maſters. His laſt regulation of the 
ſucceſſion was a noble inſtance of his concern for the 
welfare of his people ; for he thereby aboliſhed the 
right of Primogeniture, to the end that the eldeſt 
Princes might not, by thinking themſelves incon- 
teſtably ſecure of ſucceeding, nouriſh too early a 
pride, and neglecting to improve themſelves by ſtudy 


ing 


and application, endanger the ſafety of the whole 
Empire by their ill behaviour. Let us now turn 
the reverſe of this picture, and ſee what a figure is 
there repreſented. The enemies of the Czar's cha- 
racter alledge in general, that whilit his flatterers 
are fondly pleaſing themſelves with the acquiſitions 
and extenſion of the borders of Ruſſia, they turn 
away their eyes from the far greater ruin of the 
« Empire within.” And here they reckon as one 
cauſe of theſe evils, © the irregular _ courſe of life 
« and debaucheries, into which the Czar was 
« plunged into in his molt early years, not only to the 
great detriment of the Empire, but the ſhortening 
of his own days.” The ſteps, by which he was 
led into theſe wicked courſes, are here ſhewn, and 
the miſchievous conſequences of them are painted in 
ſtrong colours. * The eldeſt Senators, and the great 
” cers of the Crown remonſtrated to him how 
«« prejudicial they muſt needs be to his honour, and 
„his health, and the welfare of his Empire. But 
this had no other effect than to irritate him againſt 
his faithful adviſers, and drive him to greater ex- 
* ceſſes. That theſe might be the better concealed, 
he reſided at Preabraſenſkie, at ſome diſtance from 
* his uſual Court; where he ſuffered none to ap- 

roach him without an expreſs permiſſion, except 
is favourites and ſoldiers. All this while he was 
«« increaſing the number of his forces. He admitted 
the lowelt of his people to his table and familia- 
« rity ; Which increaſed their inſolence to ſuch a de- 
«« gree, that they even inſulted the Nobility. He 


cc 


the morals of his ſubjects, and particularly by en- 


«c 
«c 


« the 8 nie, This is a cuſtom in Ruſſia, where 
the Prieſts at Chriſtmas time go from houſe to houſe 
in their reſpective Pariſhes, ſinging hymns at the 
birth of Chriſt, and congratulating the houſe- 
keepers on the occaſion of the Feſtival, who are 
wont to treat them in return, and make them pre- 
« ſents, according to their abilities. Some Noble- 
men and Citizens uſed to obſerve this ſacred ſeaſon 
in ſomewhat alike manner, viſiting, feaſting, and 
making preſents to one another. The Czar took 
it into his head to do the ſame. At firſt he was 
accompanied only by his own domeſticks, amon 
« whom his tutor Satozw repreſented the Prieſt as 
Director; and they went into ſuch houſes only, 
«« where they knew they ſhould be welcome. But 
« this matter was ſoon carried to a greater length; 
« for the Czar perſuaded ſome Senators and other 
«« perſons of diſtinction to go with him; and thoſe 
« in their turn invited him to their houſes, and en- 
« tertained him. How innocent ſoever theſe practi- 
ces might be thought at firſt, they ſoon degene- 
« rated into great indecencies, and occaſioned ſome 
«« refleftions upon the Czar's behaviour. To ſtifle 
« theſe, he endeavoured to engage in his frolicks as 
« many as he could of the Grandees ; he therefore 
« invited all his Courtiers, Minitters of State, and 
Officers of the army, to bear a part in them. This 
„ company being too noble to be headed by a com- 
« mon Prieſt, (which was the character Satow repre- 
«« ſented) it was thought proper to give him a name 
« of more diſtinction, and to dignify the aſſembly 
« by ſome extraordinary title. Satow was thereupon 
« ſtyled the Patriarch of Bacchus ; and under him 
were appointed twelve Bacchanalian Archiepiſcopal 
« Aſſiſtants, who had their Prieſts and Deacons, 
« Clerks, c. ſubje&t to them; and the whole fra- 
« ternity bore the name of Bacchus's Ecchfiaſtical 
« State. The Czar's jeſters were made maſters of 
the Ceremonies and Treaſurers; bottles were uſed 
e inſtead of cenſers; wine and brandy ſupplied the 
* place of holy water; and alms were diftributed 
« with cudgels, &c. This train went from houſe to 
| « houſe, 


«c 
40 
«c 


* 


(25) For Dec, 
1737, Att: 41. 
Þ 413» 


ing ſuch actions, which we ſhould admire in the moſt ſubaltern Officers. He was not 
free from a certain roughneſs and harſhneſs of temper natural to his whole nation, and 


which the abſolute power of their Monarch was not likely to ſoften. 
cured himſelf of the exceſs of drinking, a vice common in Ruſſia. 


He had indeed 
The Czarina knew 


how to ſoften his anger, and mitigate his ſeverity. He had this uncommon happineſs, 
that the dangerous paſſion of love, that paſſion, which has ſullied the reputation of ſo 
many great men, was ſubſervient to the making him yet greater. He publiſhed the 


houſe, in ſledges, twelve or twenty in each: the 
«« Maſters of the Ceremonies ranked them in order, 
«« with great clubs in their hands; and if any one 
committed a fault, eſpecially if he was ſuſpected 
of being a falſe brother, he received the ſacerdotal 
«« bleſſing with the club's end. But if Prieſts or 
Deacons were guilty of any errors, their puniſh- 
ment was to drink off a quart of malt-ſpirits. 
Thus theſe proceſſions cauſed many ſober people to 
contract an habit of drunkenneſs, and ſome, who 
«« were treated in the above-mentioned manner, died 
the ſame night, almoſt before they could reach their 
** own habitations. The Czar likewiſe put the inha- 
bitants of Moſcow under ſuch apprehenſions, that no 
body durſt ſpeak any thing againſt him or his com- 
panions. It was made capital to caſt any reflections 
upon the Czar...... Prince Ramodamowſki, who 
«« was Preſident of an Inquiſition, appointed to en- 
« quire into ſuch offences, with the title of Arch- 
« Emperor, was a man of a cruel diſpoſition and 
« ſtrong conſtitution ; of the latter he gave proofs by 
«« drinking quarts of brandy, as he did of the former 
« by hanging, beheading, and torturing ſeveral in- 
nocent perſons, without examination. And when 
he was aſked why he tortured ſuch or ſuch an one, 
his anſwer was, that he muſt needs be guilty, or 
« he would not have been impriſoned. The Czar 
coming once when he had juſt tortured a man in 
this manner, and aſking him what was his crime, 
he gave the ſame anſwer ; and upon examination of 
the caſe the Czar found the unhappy wretch guilty 
of nothing, which deſerved any ſuch treatment, and 
only accuſed through the malice of ſome neigh- 
„ bours, who pretended that he had ſlandered the 
« Czar, Yet the edi, upon which theſe vile pro- 
« ceedings were founded, was not reverſed, but ra- 
« ther ſtrengthened and confirmed. This S/awlenie 
« was continued to the Czar's death. However, for 
« a very weighty reaſon, which ſhould rather have 
« been a motive for its intire abolition, the titles of 
the officers relating to it were changed; Satow 
had that of Arch- Pepe, his twelve Biſhops that of 


«c 


„Cardinals. This ſo offended all the Roman Catholic 


„ Princes, and in particular the Emperor of Ger- 
many, and the Electors, by the application of the 
« title of Arch-Emperor, that if they had not been 
reſtrained by the ſituation of their affairs they 
might have expreſſed their reſentments in a way 
„ prejudical to Ruſha.” 

The Author of the Hiftory of the Works of the Learn- 
ed (25), obſerves, that if this indeed were a faithful 
repreſentation of Peter the Great's conduft, it would 
vaſtly degrade our idea of him. He _—__ here in the 
character of a buffoon, rather than a hero, and looks liker 
a tyrant than a father of his country. But it would 


LI 


« 


La 


be perhaps an injuſtice to the merit of that illuſtrious 


perſon, to regard it in any other light than that of ca- 
lumny and detraction. It is the woice of envy and re- 
wenge, and proceeds, it may be, from thoſe only, wwho 
could not endure his glory, or who hated to be civilized ; 
who were ſottiſh enough to imagine, that the diſgrace 
and ruin of a people muſt be the conſequence of devia- 
ting from the cuſtoms, or even the barbarity of their fore- 
fathers. 

Thoſe who are fo liberal of their reproaches up- 
on the Prince, are no leſs free in ſcandalizing his 
Miniſters and ſervants. They ſay, © that the Nobi- 
« lity, becoming diſaffected and alienated from the 
* Czar on account of his irregularities, abſented them- 
« ſelves from the Court. This gave the favourites 
« an opportunity of obtaining the high poſts, and 
« raiſing the fortunes of their families and relations. 
«© Theſe minions were all wild and extravagant 
« youths. They begged the greateſt and moſt im- 
« portant Offices for their friends and dependents, 
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unfortunate 


from whom, however, they expected a retaliation; 
and finding this method very profitable, they pro- 
ceeded to fell the Governments and Waiwodſhij s 
to the higheſt bidders; the effect of which was a 
general rapine and oppreſſion. The frequent com- 
plaints of the injured either reached not the ears of 
the Czar, or he, being prepoſſeſſed by the ſpecious 
pretences of thoſe who cauſed them, was deaf, or re- 
jected them as groundleſs. This encouraged ſtill 
greater encroachments, and emboldened thoſe har- 
* pies to be more rapacious.” Beſides the perſonal 
ill conduct of the Czar, and the villany of his confi- 
dents and upſtart Miniſters, ſeveral ſteps of his admi- 
niſtration are charged as diſhonourable and injurious to 
the Empire, Such were © his obliging all the No- 
blemen under thirty, to be foot-ſoldiers, dragoons, 
* or ſailors. His raiſing, on the other hand, the ve- 
« ry dregs of the re. to the moſt honourable 
and important Offices. His adopting the Turkiſh 
method, of ſuffering his Grandees to exhauſt the 
6 A and then making them refund their rob- 
ries into the royal treaſury. His ſelling the Go- 
vernments of the Provinces at exceſſive rates, there- 
by forcing the buyers to pillage the inhabitants. 
And accordingly, as it is here ſet forth, they no 
© ſooner took poſſeſſion of their poſts, than they in- 
vented many new ftratagems to impoveriſh the 
country, and fill their own coffers. Among ſeve- 
ral, the following was one: they ſent the Commiſ- 
ſioners, Clerks, &c. to receive the contributions, 
at ſuch time as they knew the peaſants had molt 
« buſineſs in the field. Theſe poor wretches were 
then obliged to ſell their cattle and corn for half 
„ the value, in order to ſatisfy theſe Cormorants, 
or make preſents to the Commiſſioners for a little 
reſpite of payment. 'This frequently forced them 
to {ell the poor remains of their cattle, and to fly 
from their houſe and home.” It would be tedious 
to recite all the articles alledged in defamation of the 
Czar, but to thoſe already mentioned his enemies add : 
The obliging the Nobility to abſent themſelves 
from their eltates, whereby they were reduced to 
ruin, their Stewards enabled to defraud them of 
great part of their revenues, and proviſions render- 
ed ſo ſcarce and dear, as to neceſſitate an increaſe 
of taxes. The Czar's endeavouring by all means 
to render himſelf abſolute, and to degrade the Se- 
nate. His miſtruſting and diſcarding from his 
confidence, perſons of diſtinction and ſenſe, and 
placing his truſt in mean and ignorant creatures. 
His altering the cuſtom of his predeceſſors, who 
were uſed to admit the young Lords and Gentry to 
their levee, where by converſing with wiſe and 
*« prudent men, they learnt wiſdom and virtue; and 
* introducing into his Court, all the arts of modern 
„% luxury. His obliging the youth to be ſent to 
„ Moſcow, and from thence to travel into foreign 
countries; where no due care was taken to reſtrain 
« them from impicty and lewdneſs. His forcin 
the ſons of the beſt families to do the duties of ſol- 
« diers and common ſailors, to the corruption of 
« their morals and behaviour. The ee p of 
* the trade of the Empire from Archangel to Peterſ- 
„burg. The promoting of monopolies, to the great 
« detriment of commerce. The aboliſhing of the 
« old, and enacting of new laws, which cauſed ſuch 
« a confuſion among the Judges, that they were at a 
« loſs in a multitude of initances how to decree ; 
« and ſubjected many to confiſcation, and even capi- 
« tal puniſhments, for violating the ſtatutes, which 
they underſtood not the meaning of. 'I'he chang- 
« ing of the royal reſidence, from the centre of his 
« dominions, to one of the extremities of it; from 
« whence many and great inconveniences enſued, and 
« a prodigious expence accrued to the publick. His 
*« undertaking 
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(27) P. 228, 


PET 
unfortunate Hiſtory of Prince Alexei his ſon, together with the original papers relating to 
it [S]; and his readineſs to expoſe to the whole world his conduct in this affair ought to 
be a proof, that he had nothing to reproach his conſcience with; and ſome remarkable in- 
ſtances of his clemency towards perſons leſs dear to him, ſhould convince us, that his ſeverity 
towards his ſon was no more than neceſſary. He perfectly knew the honour due to me- 
rit, and that the reſpect he ſhewed it, was the only way to introduce it and make it flou- 


riſh in his Dominions. He was not fatisfied with giving teſtimonies of his beneficent 
temper, and ſettling penſions on perſons of merit, favours, which cannot be diſpenſed 
with, and are of abſolute neceſſity in the purſuit of the deſigns he had formed ; but he 
gave other marks of his eſteem, and thole of a ſtill more engaging nature, ſometimes 
after the very death of the perſons. He buried Dr. Areſkine, his chief Phyſician, with 
great pomp, and aſſiſted at the funeral with a lighted torch in his hand. He paid the 
ſame honour to two Engliſh Gentlemen, one of whom had been Rear- Admiral of his 
Fleet, and the other his Interpreter. He compoſed ſeveral pieces upon naval affairs; 
and his name will increaſe the ſhort catalogue of thoſe Sovereigns, who have honoured 
the publick with their writings. He uſed to amuſe himſelf with turning, and preſented 
ſome pieces of his work to the Emperor of China, The diverſions, which he took with 
his Court, as ſome have deſcribed them, had a tincture of the antient Ruſſian ruſticity; 
but he was contented with giving ſome relaxation to the mind, and could ſpare but 


few moments to the refinement of his pleaſures, 


«* undertaking ſeveral pernicious enterprizes, which 
« arc enumerated. And his adopting and inforcing 
« ſtrange cuſtoms and faſhions, which occaſioned di- 
« vers inſurrections and rebellions.” Theſe, Mr. 
Strahlenberg ſays, are the different opinions and rea- 
ſonings, which he heard in Moſcow, from Ruſſian 
Vaſſals of credit and reputation, on both ſides, con- 
cerning the life and reign of the Czar; and he de- 
clares, that he has exactly reported them, that impar- 
tial Hiſtorians may, for the future, ſeparate the good 
from the bad, and judge rightly of the atchievements 
of this great Monarch. After our Author's return 
from his captivity, he ſhewed theſe accounts to ſome 
Ruſſian Noblemen, and deſired their opinion of them; 
upon which one of them communicated to him ſeve- 
ral remarks, eſpecially on thoſe paſſages, which are 
in derogation of the Czar's character; ſome of which 
he —— others he mitigates and excuſes; from 
ſome he vindicates the Czar, transferring the cenſure 
upon his Miniſters; and with reſpect to others, he 
juſtifies his condnct. 

[S] He publiſhed the unfortunate Hiſtory of Prince 
Alexei his jon, together with the original papers relating 
to it.] The Reader may ſee them in the ſecond wolume 
of the Preſent State of Ruſſia: tranſlated from the 
High Dutch, and printed at London 1722, 1n 8vo, in 
which they are publiſhed under the following title : 
A manifeflo of the criminal Proceſs of the Czarewitz 
Alexei Petrowitz, judged and publiſhed at St. Peterſburg, 
the 25th day of June, 1718, O. S. tranſlated from the 
Ruſſian original, and printed by Order of his Czarifh 
Majeſty at the Hague, by Fohn dan Duren, Bookſeller. 
MDCCxXV1il. Now done into Engliſh from the above 
French tranſlation. In the firſt volume of the work 
cited above, we are told (27), that the Aſſembly of 
the Clergy having declared their opinion in writing, 
that the Czarewitz had deſerved death, and the 
Court of ſecular Judges eltabliſhed by the Czar, for 
examining and judging this cauſe, having pronounced 
a ſentence, condemning the Czarewitz to death, a 
new ſefhons was held on the 6th of July in the 
morning, and the Czarewitz brought out of the 
fortreſs into the court, under the guard of four un- 
der Officers, where he was obliged to repeat the con- 
feſlion of his crimes, and to hear the ſentence of 
death, ſigned by the ſecular Judges, read to him ; 
after which he was ſent back into cuſtody. The next 
day, being Thurſday, the 7th of July, early in the 
morning, the news was brought to the Czar, that the 
violent paſſions of the mind, and the terrors of death, 
had thrown the Czarewitz into an apoplectick fit. 
About noou another meſſenger brought advice, that 
the Prince was in great danger of his life ; whereup- 


on the Czar ſent for the principal men of his Court, 


and cauſed them to ſtay till he was informed by a 
third meſſenger, that the Prince being paſt hopes, 


could not out- live the evening, and that he was ex- 


tremely deſirous to ſee his father. Then the Czar, 
attended by the company abovementioned, went to 


There 1s related a very rc- 
markable 


ſee his dying ſon, who, at the fight of his father, 
burſt into tears, and, with his hands folded, ſpoke to 
him to this effect: «© That he had grievouſly and 
« heinouſly offended the Majeſty of God Almighty, 
and of the Czar ; that he hoped not to recover 
of his indiſpoſition, and even if he ſhould, yet 
he was unworthy of life: therefore he begged his 
« Majeſty, for God's ſake, only to take from him 
„the curſe he had laid upon him at Moſcow ; to 
forgive him all his heavy crimes; to impart to 
him his paternal bleſſing, and cauſe prayers to be 
put up for his ſoul.” During theſe moving words, 
the Czar and the whole company almoſt melted a- 
way in tears. His Majeſty returned a pathetick an- 
ſwer, and repreſented to him in a few words, all the 
offences he had committed againſt him, and then 
gave him his 2 and bleſſings. After which 
they parted with abundance of tears and lamenta- 
tions on both ſides. At five in the evening came a 
fourth meſſenger, being M. Oczakof, Major of the 
guards, to acquaint the Czar, that the Czarewitz was 
extremely deſirous once more to ſee his father. The 
Czar at firſt was unwilling to comply with his ſon's 
requeſt ; but was at laſt perſuaded by the company, 
who repreſented to his Majeſty, how hard it would 
be to deny that comfort to a ſon, who, being on the 
point of death, might probably be tortured by the 


ſtings of a guilty conſcience. But when his Majeſty 


had juſt ſtept into his ſloop to go over to the fortreſs, 
a fifth meſſenger brought the news, that the Prince 
was already expired. Mr. Strablenburg having told 
us (28), that the Czarewitz, together with his mo- 
ther, and his father's halt-filter Mary, had conſpired 
againſt the Czar in 1717, obſerves, that © thoſe 
< perſons, who ſecretly favoured the Prince, judged 
* more moderately of this conſpiracy, and will not 
allow the blame to be wholly on his fide ; but 
« ſay, 1. That his father had been the cauſe of his 
bad education; Prince Menzikeff having been his 
Tutor, whoſe extraction, education, and qualities, 
being well known, it was eaſy to judge what me- 
„ thods he could uſe for his education, who was 
„ himſelf but of a mean genius. Beſides Menzikof, 
«* ſay they, did not viſit the Prince above twice or 
* thrice a year; and whenever he reproved him for 
Dany thing, it was in very harſh and unbecoming 
language. As an inftance of which they report, 
* that he once told the Prince to his face, Thou 
* ruſt not expect the Crown ; for I am as near to it as 
* thou (29) ; and more of the like kinds of expreſ- 
„ ſions; which the Prince took ſo to heart, that 
he loſt all taſte of applying himſelf to any thing, 
* which could be beneficial to him. The Prince 
vas obliged to reſide conſtantly at Preabrakenſkie, 
* where he had no converſation but that of common 
people and Prieſts, who had been ſo indiſcreet as 
to talk with him of the new cuſtoms introduced by 
„his Father, as the ruin of his country, and which 
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„ ſoon or late ought to be aboliſhed, His Father 


3 e likewiſe 


(28) Hifter c- 
Geographical 
Deſcription, Ee. 
c. 3. p» 265. 
Eng. tranſlat. 


(29) The Rut- 
lians in their 
language ſpeak 
familiarly in the 
ſecond perſon, 46 
they do in che 
Latin. 
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„ Wiliam Dun- markable particular concerning his dread of water, when he was young [T] We 
tbe, Ef 2 to * . * * . . . . . 

"ow we are {hall cloſe this article with an Epigram on him [U], written by an ingenious Gentle- 

obliged for the man “. 

communication 

of it. 
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e likewiſe never ſpoke in a friendly manner to him; After this the Czar ventured to ride nearer. Then 
but, when the Prince came to viſit him, uſed him Gallizix with his horſe croſſed the water himſelf, and 


— 


(30) Chap. 6. p. 
273+ Engliſh 
tranſlation, 


- of 


more like a ſtranger than a ſon. All which contri- 
< buted to his puſillanimity, inſomuch that he avoid- 
ed every opportunity of ſeeing his father. Beſides 
* theſe circumſtances, he had not the beſt Counſellors 
about him; but on the contrary, ſuch as Xin, 
* Archbiſhop of Roſcow, Bejar Glow, Zarewitſch 
* of Siberia, and others, who were of opinion, that 
he would, ſoon or late, come to the Crown, not- 
withſtanding theſe ill appearances.” 

[JJ A remarkable particular concerning his dread of 
water, when he was young.) Mr. Strablenberg tells us 
(30), that when the Czar was about five years of age, 
his mother went with him in a coach in the ſpring- 
ſeaſon, and paſſing over a damm, where there was a 
waterfall or cataract, which made a great noiſe, and 
he lying in his mother's lap aſleep, he was fo fright- 
ened by the ruſhing of the water, that it brought a 
fever upon him. And though he ſoon recovered this, 
yet he retained ſuch a dread of water, that he could 
never hear to ſee any ſtanding water, much leſs to 
hear any running water, without the greateſt uneaſi- 
neſs. This continuing till he was fourteen years of 
age, was a great grief to his mother, as well as his 
brother Kwan, who feared it would be a great pre- 
judice to him, when, ſoon or late, he ſhould come to 
the Crown. But Prince Boris Gallizin, who was his 
chief Governor, happily thought of a method of cu- 
ring it. He perſuaded his pupil, it being fine weather, 
to go with him into the country, to a hunting-match, 
which he had appointed there; but the young Czar 
did not know, that there was a brook near the place. 
After a little diverſion in hunting, Ga/lizin ſaid, it is 
very hot weather ; I wiſh there was a brook in the 
neighbourhood, I would go in, and bathe. The 
young Prince replied, What ? will you kill yourſelf ? 
Boris anſwered, I have frequently bathed with your 
late father ; and yet I am alive till ; adding, that it 
was very wholeſom to bathe in hot weather. The 
young Czar was ſurprized, and ſaid, that he had 
heard, that people were frequently drowned. Boris 
anſwered, How can a man be drowned, when the 
water is not deeper than his knees? If it pleaſe your 
Majeſty, I will ſend ſomebody to find out a brook, 
and you ſhall ſee, that it is poſſible to bathe without 
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ce 


drowning. Accordingly he ſent a Gentleman of the 


ordered ſome of his people to alight from their horſes, 
and go barefooted through the water, which the Czar 
admired at, and at laſt had the courage to go through 
it himſelf with his horſe, to the great admiration of 
thoſe, who were preſent. After this cure, he return- 
ed to his palace well pleaſed, and told it to his mo- 
ther, and his brother Ran, who hardly could believe 
it ſo great was their joy. Some days after, Czar Run, 
went with his brother Peter, to a ſummer palace cal- 
led Izmzlowa, where there are a great many fiſh- 
ponds ; and after they had diverted themſelves in the 
garden, he ordered ſome of his ſervants to bathe in a 
pond, and they would look on. But Czar Peter forbid it. 
However, Czar {wan perſuaded him at length to con- 
ſent. The young men being very merry in the wa- 
ter, it pleaſed Cxar Peter ſo well, that he had a mind 
to try it himſelf ; to which . Czar [war encouraged 
him ; and by that means he got rid at once of all the 
fear of water, with which he had been before poſſeſſed. 
[U] An Epigram on him.] It is as follows. 


* T* adorn with arts a rough barbarian race, 
And poliſh them with ev'ry manly grace; 
Jo chace the ſhades of ignorance protound, 
And ſpread the beams of knowledge all around; 
* 'To brighten and exalt the human ſoul, 
And itill conſult the welfare of the Whole; 
If theſe be acts more worthy of applauſe, 
Than with wild havock, in ambition's cauſe, 
To conquer Kingdoms, to lay walile and burn, 
And peaceful States with reſtleſs rage o'erturn, 
Then Ruſſian's Czar with greater glory reign'd, 
“Than was by Philip's ſon, or Czfar gain'd. 

« March 1724.” 


La 
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This Epigram was thus tranſlated into Latin by 
Mr. Lewis Duncombe, the Author's Nephew, a 
youth of very promiſing parts, who died of the ſmall 
pox at Merton College, Oxford, in the year 1730, 
Etat. 19. 


Si fit nobilius ſarvam & fine pectore gentem 
Artibus inflruere, ingenuo emollireque Cultu ; 
Altaſg; Erroris lungè de mentibus umbras 

Pellere, dorineg; hilarem undiq; fpargere lucem; 
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Bed-Chamber, who being returned, ſaid, that not far 
from thence there was a brook. The Czar went 
thither, but approached with fear and trembling, and 
ſtopped his horſe at a good diſtance from the place. 
Boris ſent ſome men thither, and ordered them to 
croſs the water forwards and backwards, and then 
to return, to ſhew themſelves, that they were alive. 


Omnimodis fludiis animamęs polire ſaga-em, ll 
Inque ſalutem hominum totis contendere nerwis ; Will 
uam Clade infandd vacuum migrare per orbem, | 
Urbes waſlare innocuas, & corde tumenti 

Culmina celſa Deim atque domos indulvere flammis ; 

Imperium Petrus majori laude tenebat, 


Cæſare quam parta eſt, vel forti prole Philippi. T. 5 | p 


PETIT (JOHN), Profeſſor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Paris towards the be- 1 

ginning of the 15th century, gained a great reputation by his eloquence, and by his learn- 9 i 

00 Hire d ing: but he miſapplied his talents ſometimes to defend bad cauſes. He pleaded for the | 
Charles VII, by Univerſity of Paris before the King's Council in the year 1406 (a). It was in order to prove, 0 
baude. that Cardinal de Chalant, Pope Benedictus's Legate, complained, without reaſon, of 
dino French thoſe who withdrew from the obedience of that Pope; and he moved that that with- 
Benny 1, drawing might be for the future kept and executed . . , . and that the Gallican Church might 
26, chap. 2. p. He 4:0 longer ſubject to the exaftions unjuſtly introduced by the Court of Rome, The King's | 
8255 Council referred that affair to the Parliament. The cauſe was pleaded there in the Great 
(©) id: g. 544 Chamber the 7th of June of that ſame year (b). John Petit harangued there as much as | 
he liſted ; his diſcourſe was long, and as ſtrong as could be wiſhed, The Parliament 4 

gave no ſentence then, but was obliged ſome time after, to paſs a decree which favoured 4 

+ feng chap. 3- the Univerſity's pretenſions (c). John Petit was of the famous Embaſſy which France 


Ruf- ſent into Italy for ſuppreſſing the Schiſm ; and he harangued at Rome July the 7th, 1407 


er 


un (4) lbia. Liv. 27, (d). Thus far all is well; we ſee him exert his eloquence in lawful cauſes; but we ſhall 
lin the > bob. ſoon ſee the ill uſe he made of it. The Duke of Burgundy having cauſed the Duke of 
4 Orleans, the King's only brother, to be aſſaſſinated, was bold enough to own that attempt. 
: though a moſt horrid crime in all its circumſtances [4]. He entered Paris as it were 

| f in 


| A moſt horrid crime in all its circumſtances.) J out hinting a particular, which prodigiouſly aggra- 
—— . it in that Duke's article (1), but with- vates the heinouſneſs of that crime. Ihe Monk of St 


ohn) te | Denys, 
PIE "vo 4 T 
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(e) Hi. de 


Charles VI. by a 


Monk 


Denys, tranſla- 


ted by 


boureur, Liv. 27. 


of St. 
la La- 


(f) idem. 
(2) You will 


meet with the 

ſubſtance of it in 
the Monk of St. 
Denys, Liv. 27. 
ch. 27. and you 


will find it at 


Ieręth in Mon- 


ir. let, 


Liv. 


ch 38, 39. 


(2) Hiſt, de 


Charles VI. tra- 
duite en Fran- 
coiſe par Mir. te 
Lavoureur, Liv. 


27. Chap. 28. p. 


627. 


(3) Ibid. Liv. 
28. chap. 10. P» 


666 


(4) Ibidem, Liv. 


27. ch. 22. p. 


625. 


(5) Ibidem, ch. 


23. p- 


(6) He hated t he 
Duke of Orleans, 


626. 


becauſe this 


Duke has been a 


great while in 


love with his 


wile. 


Ibidem. 


P 


E T 


in triumph, and aſked audience, in order to prove that he had juſt reaſons to get the 
Duke of Orleans murthered (e). He choſe for his Council our John Petit, a baſe and 
mercenary ſoul, who would do any thing for money [B]; he maintained, March the 
8th, 1408, in the great Hall of the Royal Palace of St. Paul, that the murther of that 
chap. 27- p. 631. Duke was lawful (F). His plea was publiſhed (g). The Duke of Orleans's reputation 


was torn in pieces there with more fury, than his corps had been by the murtherers. The 
Dake's widow got that plea refuted by the Abbot of St. Denys, who pleaded for her, and ( np, 4 
for the deceaſed's reputation with a great deal of eloquence, before the King's Council, 
September the 11th, 1408 (). The doctrine of the Duke of Burgundy's Orator was fo 
abominable, and fo proper to create all manner of diſorders in the State, that the Biſhop chap: 10. p. 660, 


Denys, who wrote the Hiſtory of Charles VI. which 


Monſieur Le Laboureur has tranſlated into French, 
aſſerts, that as ſoon as the Princes of the Blood heard 
that the Duke of Burgandy had cauſed the Duke of 
Orleans to be aſſaſſinated, they abhorred fo execrable a 
perfidiouſueſs, and wifhed the Sow of it already in the 
eternal torments of Hell, <uhich ſa abominable a crime 
deſerved. They avere, adds he, ſo much the more ſhocked 
at the Burgundian's baſeneſs and perfidiouſneſs, that it 
eras not long fince he cas not only reconciled with the 
Duke of * E but had alſo entered into a correſpondence 
of brotherly love wvith him. They had but lately confirm- 
ed it both by letters, and upon cath, and had even called 
God hin:ſclf to witneſs, and taken the ſacrament together. 
There ſeemed to be a wery good underſtanding between 
them in the conduct of the war, of which they had the 
management : they had windicated each other's reputati- 
on in the bad ſucceſſes they met with, one would have 
thought their intereſt was the ſame : and as a greater 
token of union and friend, the Duke of Burgundy 
knowing that his coufin the Duke of Orleans was out of 
order, Jad been to wifit him with all the marks, I do not 
ſay of civilizy, but of friendſhip ; he even ſuffered himſelf 
to be prevailed to go and dine with him the next day, 
ewhich was a Sunday. . The other Princes of the Bloed, 
knowing this, could not but conceive a wery great indig- 
nation at ſuch an horrid proceeding, ſo that they would 
nat hear his excuſes, and retired all in tears from the 
King's Council, and the next day, as the Duke of Bur- 
. was going to the Parliament houſe, they gave or- 
ders not to let him in (2). The Council for the widow 
preſſed all thoſe circumſtances home (3). Obſerve 
here how well human nature knows to reconcile to- 
gether in the ſame mind all the meanneſs and baſe- 
neſs of hypocriſy, with the moſt inſelent and haugh- 
ty audaciouſnels. There never was a Prince more 
proud nor more couragious than John Duke of Bur- 
gundy ; he was ſirnamed the fearleſs (ſans peur), and 
yet what deceitfulneſs, and what diſſimulation do we 
not obſerve in his whole conduct? here follows an in- 
ſtance of it. He affected to be affiifted as much as any o- 
ther, he abent into mourning afterwards, like all the Princes, 
and was not aſhamed ta . with them at the fune- 
ral ſolemnity which was celebrated in the Church of the 
Celelines, where this Duke in his life-time had ordered 
his cage to be buried (4). He did not pull off the maſk, 
but when he ſaw the King's Council was going to 
reſolve to put Robert de Cani (5) in priſon, who was 
ſuſpected of that murther (6). 

[B] A mercenary foul, who would da any thing for 
monez.] There is no greater blemiſh in the reign of 
King Charles VI. than the triumphant impunity 
which the Duke of Orleans's aſſaſſin met with. It 
was much leſs the King's faylt than his Kingdom's. 
For that unhappy Prince wanted molt part of the 
time the uſe of his ſenſes, ſo that he could not be 
anſwerable for the diforders of the State. It is the 
French nation that muſt be blamed ; ſhe gave no 
afliftance to the Prince, who required that ſuch an hor- 
rid attempt ſhould be revenged; ſhe. divided after 
ſuch a manner, as rendered the murtherer's parry 
more formidable than the other. 'The City of Paris, 
where the King's only brother was murthered, is 
chiefly to blame, for not endeavouring to puniſh that 
crime ; it was in her power to ſee that the Burgundian 
might be uſed as he deſerved, It were wrong to cen- 
ſure the Univerſity of Paris, becauſe one of her 
Profeſſors of Divinity was wicked enough to ſet up 
for an Apologiſt of that murther ; ſhe did not approve 
the bad principles of that furious declaimer ; ſhe 
countenanced the Biſhqp, who condemned thoſe prin- 


ciples, as ſoon as the could do it withaut danger, 


of 


as will be ſeen in the following remark. Let us not 
cloſe this without obſerving, that John Petit was ve- 
ry ſure of the people's approbation, when he under- 
took to plead * (a) ſo x Lair a cauſe, and he 
conſidered beſides, that he was to ſpeak for a Prince, 
whom the King himſelf dreaded. It js certain that 
Charles VI. ſent the Count of St. Paul to the Duke of 
Burgundy, to offer him a publick audience, with a full 
pardon for himſe{f, requiring nothing of him, but that he 
would deliver up the Galas, that they might be proſe- 
cuted according to law : but he did very much er. 
the King's eæpectations, fince his Majeſly was obliged to 
treat with him after an hanourable manner about the re- 
paration of a myſt willainous attempt; for which purpoſe 
he ſent the Duke of Berry and the King of Sicily to meet 
him at Amiens. The noble Duke of Bourbon was ap- 
pointed to be of that Embaſſy, but he defired generouſly to 
be excuſed ; he would not even continue at court, but aſked 
leave to retire upon his own eftate, and choſe rather to 
give up the ſhare he had in the adminiſtration, than ta 
come to terms with the ſlate for the murther of his ne- 
phew ; 1 bave been told for certain, that he ſent the 
Duke of Burgundy word ſeveral times, that he could 
never ſee — 4 pleaſure the Author of ſo baſe and infa- 


Charle: VI. tra. 
duite par le La. 
boureur, Liv. 28. 


mous a perfidiouſneſs (7). Theſe two conſiderations, I (7) Ibidem, 3. 


mean the 
dy's credit, do not clear the Advocate. For the reſt, 
the reaſon why the people did not much care that the 
murtherer ſhould be puniſhed, was the hatred they 
had conceived againſt the Duke of Orleans, becauſe 
he was the Author of ſeveral taxes. It was becauſe 
of that hatred, that the people rejoiced at his death, 
and applauded the Duke of Burgundy : ſo true it is, 
that men have their private and domeſtick intereſt 
more at heart, than the fundamental laws of the 
State. Tantum nimirum ex publicis malis ſentimus, 
quantum ad privatas res pertinet; nec in iis guicquam 
acrius uam pecuniæ damnum ſtimulat (8). i. e. We 
feel the publick misfortunes only ſo far as they affect 


people's favour, and the Duke of Burgun- 627. 


(8) Annibal ad 
Cartbaginienſes, 


our private intereſt ; nor is there any thing that apud Livium, lib. 
vexes us more than the loſs of money.” Montagne --" p. m. 
had well obſerved that defect. I is not for the common 866. 

cauſe they are concerned, ſays he (9), nor da they mind (9) Montagne, 
what is againſt the intereſt of all, and of the State, but Efſais, Liv. 3+ 


what is againſt their own private intereſl. This makes ch. 10. p. Ms 


them particularly paſſionate for their own party, beyond 
what juſtice and reaſon require. Non tam omnia uni- 
verſi, quam ea, qua ad quemque inent, ſinguli 
carpebant. The impunity, which Duke of Bur- 
gundy met with, was a mortal wound given to the 
juſtice, authority, and majeſty of the ſtate. But no 
matter for that; private perſons, as ſuch, did not 
feel it; they ſaw the pernicious conſequences of it 
only from a diſtance, every one was in hopes to avoid 
them ; but the taxes laid by the Duke of Orleans fell 
heavy on every Citizen ; hence it is, that none cared 
to revenge his death. We ſhall ſee by and by, that 
the mob at Paris was eaſily deluded again, when the 
Biſhop had condemned the Duke of Burgundy's apa- 


(e) John Petit was ſincere, and bold enough to 
urge, before the King's Council, two remarkable rea- 
ſons, by which he pretended to vindicate himſelf for 
daring to appear for the Duke of Burgundy in ſo odi- 
ous a cauſe. 'Fhe firſt is, that he was obliged to 
ſerve that Nuke, to whom he had three years before 
taken an oath of allegiance : the ſecond, that this was 
the leaſt thing he could: do out of gratitude for that 
Prince, who for a great while before gave him yearly 
a ſmall penſion, becauſe he had but an inconſiderable 
living. Monſtrelet has tranſmitted this particular to 
us; and honeſt Gentillet has inſerted it with * 

FS etit's 


410, 411. 


FET 


of Paris condemned it [C]. as ſoon as that Duke's faction had loſt ground, This Prince's 
Attornies appealed to the Pope, and he himſelf wrote to the Council of Conſtance, re- 
H Sethe rem. commending John Petit's cauſe to the Fachers (i): his Embaſſadors and his friends aſſerted 
(D]- that the condemned propoſitions were not to be met with in that Doctor's book: the Com- 1 
miſſaries appointed by the Council annulled the ſentence of the Biſhop of Paris [D]. 1 
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Petit's plea, into his Anti-Machiawel, 1. 3. max. 8. 
Car. Rem. 

C] Fohn Petits Doctrine was fo abominable . .. . 
that the Biſhop of Paris condemned it.) Before it was 
condemned, ſeveral learned and virtuous perſons took 

reat offence at the propoſitions of this Profeſſor of 
ivinity, and dreaded the dangerous conſequences of 
them if they were not condemned. As for my part, ſays 
(10) Hiſtire de the Monk of St. Denys (10), I have ſeveral times 
Charles VI. Liv. declared that I wondered very much why the Biſhop of 
23. ch. 28. p. Paris, and the Inquifitor of the Faith, neglected to cenſure 
931, 93% a work which was ſo dangerous to men's morals, and fo 
much againſt the ſervice of God : but I was always an- 
ſevered that the formidable authority of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy prevented them, and that they ated prudently to 
ſuffer that peſliferous piece to he in a manner buried in 
fivion, rather than to run the danger of ſeeing it autho- 
rized by that Prince's credit. This appeared but too true 
in time; for no ſooner could they act with the ſecurity 
they ſo much defired, but they commanded the Members of 
the Univerſity of Paris, upon pain of being puniſhed ac- 
cording to law, to bring forth without delay, all that they 
had wrote down in their Common plact books, and col- 
lefions, concerning the ſaid F ohn Petit's propoſition de- 
fiened for the pretended juſtification of the Duke of Bur- 
gundy. They convened together, in the great hall of the 
Biſhops palace, the moſt celebrated Doctors and Bachehbrs 
of Divinity, and the Doctors of Civil and Canon Law, 
whoſe advice and aſſiſtance they might examine what 


fixteenth of F anuary they appointed out of that numerous 
aſſembly fixteen Doctors choſen out of the Colleges of Paris, 
who made a collection of all the theſes and propoſitions 


alledged by that Doctor, which they judged fit to be con- now reſolved to forſake him ſince the Council was 924 Spond. bl 

demned, in the following form. Ihe Hiſtorian gives © not pleaſed with his conduct, and to adhere in | 

us afterwards nine propoſitions of John Petit, with “ every thing to the holy Council. Having thus 4 

the cenſure that was paſſed upon them; and then he © arttully endeavoured to render the Fathers tavour- 10 
(11) Ibidem, p. continues thus (11). “ Such was the opinion of the “ able to him, he added that he had notice that his 11 
933* Doctors and Maſters there aſſembled; they declar- © enemies laboured to defame him, with a pretence MM 

; « ed alſo that this whole piece of maſter John Petit © to perſuade the Council to condemn certain here- gill 

« was unworthy of a man of wit, and did not even *© tical propoſitions, which were aſcribed to the late 11 
(12) It was in « deſerve to be 3 Wherefore, on the twen- © Dr. John Petit, who had pleaded his cauſe like an li 
1414, beginning « ty third of February (12), the ſaid Biſhop and the © honeit man: that as his reputation was Concerned If 
the year with the © Inquiſitor of the Faith, being aſſembled in the © therein, he earneſtly delired the Fathers, that before i 
month of Jan. great hall of the Epiſcopal Palace, in the preſence © they determined any thing in ſo material a point, and | 

4 of ſeveral Prelates, and eminent Doctors, and of before they condemned that Dr.'s book, they would 

« a great crowd of people, judged it proper to cen- be pleaſed to have it examined, in the preſence of 

e ſure it as being erroneous both in point of doctrine © his Embaſladors, that ey might know whether 

„and of morals, and to ſentence it, as being ſcan- *©* theſe propoſitions were really his, or whether they 

« dalous in ſeveral reſpects, to be burnt in the Court * were not maliciouſly forged by others, who endea- 

before our Lady's Church. This was executed ac- © voured to get them condemned under the name of ++ T 5. Hip. 


« cordingly two days after in their preſence, on a 
« ſcaffold raiſed for that purpoſe, before a vaſt mul- 
« titude of people, after maſter Benedictus Gencien, a 


. chap. 28. p. moſt learnedly the odiouſneſs of theſe opinions.” 
— . vou will meet now with an inſtance of the people's 
inconſtant humour. This was a moſt grievous affront 
(14) Cancellari- to the Duke of Burgundy, who learnt by an experience 
» contra Ioannis 1:1, was neceſſary for example's jake, how diſhonour- 
een — vr able and ſhameful it is for great men to degenerate from 
us, bas accurate the glory of their anceſtors : but his greateſt vexation was 
& diligenti fludio to hear, that that filly windication had rendered him 
22 » & de- odioug to the aui ſeſi and mofl modeſt perſons, who ridiculed 
lt Zee Tee, fy agenda k La. 
git. Tam curan- Ihe common people, 0, 

2 Goin Ga. himſelf a common talk, and «was the ſubjet of a thou- 
fone 5 cen= ſand ſatyrical ſongs, in which he was publickly fipled a 
/h 4 Re 2 traitor and murderer ( 0 3). 5 . « "he wha 

riſenſi Epi Obſerve that Gerſon, Chancellor of the Univer- 
— 3% ſity, laboured very much to procure the cenſure (14). 
Launoius, Hile- He did even preach often againſt John Petit's propo- 
2 r — 4 Ly refuted, in the 7 He 2 ver 

32. : efore t 'ng, every part of that Profeſſor's 4z/cour/e 
157 : and of his book (15)- Obſerve alſo that the ſubſtance 
(15) Maimbourg, of the nine ropoſitions, which were cenſured, comes 


Hiſt, du grand COS; wed "why" 2 
Schiſme, Liv, 5, to this % That it is lawful, and even commendable 


P. m. 236. 


(13) _ oh famous and celebrated Doctor, had proved aloud and 


c 
cc 
«« 
cc 
cc 


«ce 


Gerſon 


and meritorious for any perſon by his own private 


authority to kill a-tyrant, and that for this purpoſe 
he may make uſe of any means, even of treaſon 
and flatteries, to make him fall into the ſnares 
which are laid for him, notwithſtanding any 
alliance he may have entered into with him, and 
the oaths he has taken (16).” 


. His friends aſſerted that the condimmbd 


propoſitions were not to be met avith in that Doo"; 
books the Commiſſaries appointed by the Coencil annulled 
the ſentence of the Biſhop of Paris.) There was 10 
other courſe to take; for unleſs they had been loft 
to all ſenſe of ſhame, they could not deny the cenſure 
of the nine propoſitions to be well grounded. They 
were therefore under a neceſſity to do what the Jan- 
ſeniſts have done a long time afterwards : they were, 
I fay, obliged to have recourſe to the diſtinction of 
matter of fact and matter of law, de facto, et de jure, 
and to aſſert that the nine propoſitions were not to be 
met with in John Petit's book. And this was what 
they actually did. Read what follows: I trace the 
account ſomewhat high, that the reader may be the 
better acquainted with the whole affair. 


ce 
«cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


* (17) As that ſentence (18) was extremely diſho- 
nourable to the Duke of Burgundy, whole juſtifi- 
cation was burnt with that book, to the eternal diſ- 
grace of his name, his Attornies appealed to the 
Holy See. The Duke to court the Pope's fa- 
vour undertook to protect him. . . . . + But know- 


notice he received from thence of the Pope's eva- 
ſion, that as he had promiſed him his protection 
only in caſe he would keep his word **, he was 


that celebrated Profeſſor, and even under his own . 
The Council appointed Commiſſaries for that pur- 
poſe, who were the Cardinals of Albano, of Aquileia, 
of Venice, and of Ailly. The Duke of Burgundy's 
Embaſſadors, who by their intrigues had made a 
powerful party, and who had at their head Martin 
Porree, Biſhop of Arras, and Doctor of Divinity, 
excepted at firſt againſt Cardinal Peter d'Ailly, be- 
cauſe he had been Gerſon's maſter, whom they 
took to be their chief antagoniſt, and they aſſerted 
boldly that the propoſitions, which the Biſhop of 
Paris condemned, as being ſet down by Doctor 
om Petit in his book entitled a Yindication of the 

uke of Burgnndy, were not to be met with there 
in the ſame terms in which they were produced; 
that it was John Gerſon, who being jealous of the 
reputation which Doctor Petit had gained in the 
Univerſity, forged them after his own fancy, that 
he might put an heretical conduction upon them, 
which they themſelves condemned ; but they were 


* ready to prove thoſe propoſitions were very ortho- 


dox, as ſet down in that Doctor's book *. On the 
other hand Cardinal d'Ailly, whoghad been objected 
againſt, joined with the DoQtors John Gerſon and 
Jordan Morin, and they proteiled all three that 
there was nothing more falſe + than what the 1 

«+ Ja- 


(26) Ibigem. 


(17) Ibid. p. 23. 


(18) Thu is to 
lay, the Biſhop 
of Paris's ſen- 
tence. 


ewas erroneous in that piece: and having ſpent ſeveral © ing that the Pope had been arreſted at Freiburg *. Juvenal. 1 
days in that examination, with all the care and atten- before he could enter into the Dutchy of Bur- + Cad. Licher. 1 
tion which the intereſt of religion required, laſtly on the ** gundy, he wrote to the Council, in anſwer to the ud Spend. 1 


Ack. Viftortn, 


Univ. p. 299. ex 
Moenſtrel. 7 Fu- 
venal. Cad. Victor. 


N. Juvenal. 


+ Cod. Victor. 
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** 7, Juvenal. 


(19) Dati ſunt a 
Concilio & ſelecti 
judices, qui repug - 
nante Gerſone, 

& galits qui ab 
eius ſlabant par- 
tibus, Pariſien- 
ſem cenſuram ab- 
rogarunt, folim 
ficrs potius quam 
Theologicts rat io- 
mibus ducti. Cen- 
ſure abregat is & 
lecta & publica- 
ta eft buccis cun- 
crepartibus in 
propylœo e its 
beate Marie 
Pariſ. Hec Fu- 
venalis Urſinus 
ut vidit, ta & 
retulit in Hiſtoria 
Carol VI. Joan, 
Launoius, 1 
Hrjtoria Gymna- 
i Navarre, p. 
4599. 


(20) Idem, ibid. 
* Cod. Victor. 


+ Act. Concil. 
Conſt, Sg. 15. 


(21) Maimbourg, 10 


Hiſt. du grand 
Schifme, Liv. 5. 
p. 240» 

(22) Spondanus, 


ad ann. 1415. 
num. 51 Þ* 752 


PET 


Gerſon appealed from their ſentence to the Council, but he did not obtain all the ſatiſ- 
faction he might reaſonably expect EJ. That aſſembly ſhewed that a Prince, whe com- 
mands armies, is a very powerful protector of an Heretick. The Council's deciſion was 
expreſſed in general terms, and did not in the leaft condemn either John Petit's book, 
or the Duke of Burgundy's attempt. The King of France did not act with the ſame 
caution : he cauſed that libel to be condemned with the utmoſt ſeverity, and baniſhed from 
Paris ſome Doctors who oppoſed the honeſt deſign, which the others had of making the 
Univerſity concern herſelf in the Biſhop's cauſe [FJ]. But two years after, that Prelate 
was obliged to fee his ſentence reverſed, in order to pleaſe the Duke of Burgundy [G]. 


* baſſadors of Burgundy dared to aſſert : that if a 
* man had but eyes, could read and underſtand 
French, he could not but know that the con- 
demned propoſitions, and eſpecially that to which 
all the reſt were reduced, were not only aſſerted by 
« John Petit, but contained alſo the whole ſubſtance 
« and a true abridgment of his libel, in which he 
« laboured nothing elſe but to prove them by his 
« pretended arguments, and by his falſe reaſonings. 
Laſtly, after many debates upon that point, in 
which the queſtion was only about a moſt plain 
„ matter of fact, which the Burgundians continued 
obſtinately to deny, the three Cardinals appointed 


% as Commiſſaries, who had declared for them, took 


a very bad expedient : for as on the one hand they 
could not approve ſuch wicked propolitions, and 
on the other hand were unwilling to condemn 
* the Duke of Burgundy's Advocate “, they reſolv- 
ed to declare that the Biſhop of Paris was not a 
proper judge in that cauſe, which belonged to the 
„ Holy See, and thereupon they reverſed his ſen- 
e tence.” Their decree was proclaimed by ſound 
of trumpet in the Court before the Porch. of the Ca- 
thedral Church at Paris (19). You will find in a 
work of Gerſon by what intrigues the Burgundian 
Faction brought all this about. Hiſtituit inter Volu- 
crem & Monimum, id eft, inter ſe & fratrem ſuum 
dialogum, ubi nay i && ſingillatim exponit, quibus 
molitionibus Burgundiones uft ſunt ut Pariſienſis cenſura 
caſſa & irrita declararetur (20). 

[LE] Gerſon appealed from this ſentence to the Council, 
but he did not obtain all the ſatisfa&ion he could reaſo- 
nably expe.) He wiſhed no doubt that the Council 
would confirm the Biſhop of Paris's ſentence, by ren- 
dering expreſsly the book which contained the Duke 
of Burgundy's apology ; but this was not done. © Ei- 
* ther they had not at Conſtance John Petit's libel, 
but only an extract containing his propoſitions ; or 
if they had it, they would not examine it, that 
they might not oblige any man, as the Emperor * 
adviſed, whoſe opinion was that they ought to 
confine themſelves to the Doctrine in general, and 
condemn only the fundamental propoſition, which 
contained the ſubſtance of all the reſt, which they 
did accordingly in theſe words. I has been repre- 
« ſented to this holy Council, Wat ſome erroneous and moſt 
« ſcandalous propoſitions have been taught, tending to the 
ruin of every State and Kingdom, among which the 
« following has been preſented to the Fathers T. Every 
grant may be, and ought lawfully and meritoriouſly to 
« be killed by whoever it be of his waſſals or ſubjects, 
* making uſe for that purpoſe of ſnares, flatteries, and 
&« feigned careſſes, notwithſ/landing any cath, and what- 
&« ever alliance one had entered into awith him, and 
« without waiting for the ſentence or command of any 
Judge what/never. The holy Council, to extirpate 
« that error, declares and determines, after mature deli- 
« berations, that that dictrine is againſt Faith and good 
« morals, it explodes and condemns it, as heretical, ſcan- 
« dalous, and giving room to frauds, deceits, falſities, 
treaſons, and perjuries. Farther, it declares and de- 
cides, that they who obſiinately maintain that moſt per- 
nicious ductrine, are hereticks, and ought, as ſuch, to 
« be puniſhed according to the rules ſet down in the holy 
Canons. Such was the Council's decree : the Fa- 
thers, for certain reaſons, and chiefly that they 
might not diſoblige the Duke of Burgundy, were 
determined not to blend the matter of fact, with 
the matter of law in this cauſe (21).“ 

That conduct of the Council vexed John Gerſon ſo 
much the more, as he had been charged with acting 
herein not from the love of truth, but on account of 
the quarrels in which he had bcen engaged with John 
Petit (22). It was alſo objected to him, that he had 


John 


at firſt reduced that man's doctrine to one ſingle pro- 
poſition, of which he made nine afterwards, when 
he came to know that the examiners were ſenſible 
that he had miſrepreſented his adverſary's opinion 
(23). He drew the indignation of the houſe of Bur- (24) Serrirs 1. 
gundy upon himſelf to ſuch a degree, that he run i G 
great 1 after the Council was diſſolved. He N Th % 
was not ſuffered to return to Paris, to take again upon 4 7 7 Io 
him his functions of Chancellor of the Uaivertty. — 
He was forced to retire through by-ways ; he went Pr et a 
and hid himſelf for ſome time in the Mountains of . ⁰ cnc e, 
Bavaria, after which he croſſed Switzerland, and 8 

. . „ ibid, 
went to Lyons, where he continued till his death (24). 

[F] The King of France. . cauſed that libel to be (44) Launoins 
condemned with the utmoſt ſeverity, and baniſhed from in Hiftiria G 
Paris fome Doctors auho oppoſed the honeft deſign of . . . . nafit Navarre, 
the Biſhop.] The account you will now read begins P. 49% 
with the laſt of theſe two particulars. © Our Doc- 
tors were at Conſtance, f fearing what happened, 

„namely, that the Cardinals, who were appointed + J. Juvenal, p, 
Commiſſaries, would favour the Burgundians, wrote 323, of the edit, 
* to their brethren at Paris, to do their endeavours, Printed at the 
« that the Univerſity might concern herſelf in the Lourte. 
* Biſhop's cauſe, to get his ſentence againſt John Petit's 
doctrine confirmed; but it happened that ſeveral 
« members of that great body, having ſuffered them- 
e ſelves to be bribed by the party of that Doctor, 
« and of the Duke of Burgundy, caballed ſo effectu- 
« ally againſt him, that they prevented their obtain- 
„ing what they deſired. Ihe honeſt Doctors, eſpe- 
« cially thoſe of the illuſtrious Sorbonne, and of Na- + Hiſt. Univ, 
« varre, being always ſtrongly addicted to the good Liv. 5. p. 400. 
« cauſe, which Gerſon maintained with a great deal Quam M. I an- 
« of zeal and ſtrength, having laid their complaints us Farvi nun. 
« before the King, his Majeſty, with a deſign to rid gb egg 
« the Univerſity of thoſe turbulent ſpirits, who diſ- Burgundiæ fecit 
« turbed the Church and the State, ſent orders to appellari, ejus 
« above forty of the moſt mutinous, to retire from quaternos & par- 
« Paris that {ame day upon pain of death.... After eule ud 

, , quemcumque in- 
« this, to prevent the revival of ſo abominable a venirt poterunt, 
« doctrine by preſerving the book in which it was &c. Prædicta 
« taught, his Majeſty ſent to the Parliament his de- Propofitio M. . 
« claration aga inſt the errors contained in that libel of Pai in fe, & 


LY 


* 


* 


« maſter John Petit *, entitled, 4 Vindication of the n OE 


bus principaliter 
intentis & in ea 
full Court all the copies that could be found of it; content's eſt abo- 
forbidding alſo every one to keep any by him, 1-24a atqu- dem- 
e upon pain of forfeiting both his 1 and his n =_ _ 
« eſtate; commanding that this declaration be re- &c, & eam fc 
« giſtered with the Biſhop of Paris's ſentence, join- abolemus & dam- 
ing together both the matter of fact and the mat- namus, &. 
« ter of law in the condemnation of the moſt perni- Quam qo * 
« cious errors contained in Maſter John Petit's libel, — * a 1 
: : 1 gundiæ oppe 

entitled, 4 indication of the Duke of Burgundy, lavit complutes 
« which begins with theſe words; Par devers la tres- in ſe errores peſ- 
« haute Majoſté“ Roiale, and which has been publickly fiferos continen- 
« + expoſed to ſale at Paris and in other places. All we n 
this was regiſtered in the Parliament the fourth of „lla & Diocefi 
June 1416, and the 16th of September following Pariſienſ publi- 
the King iſſued out a moſt ſevere decree, at the cata extitit, quod 
« Univerſity's requelt, againſt thoſe who ſhould dare venditoni pub“, 
T a2 . . . lice expoſita & 4 

again to aſſert the doctrine of that abominable li- pluribus empta 
* bel, declaring them ſubject to all the puniſhments fuerit. p. 301. 
due to thoſe who are guilty of 'Treaſon (25).” ; 

[GI. .. That Prelate was obliged to ſee his ſen- T Publicz vendi- 
tence reverſed, in order to pleaſe the Duke of Burgundy.) 2 * * 
One may obſerve in John Petits affairs, what hap- 4 , c. 

y John Petit's affairs, . Cen. 

pens generally: a toleration, a condemnation, an ab- 302. 
ſolution, &c. according as the Prince who protected 
him was more or leſs powerful. His credit being (25) Maimbo"'t» 
very low at Paris in the year 1414, ſevere proceed- . 1. 
ings were carried on againſt his Apologiſt. His 8 = 243 · 
power being very great in the ſame city in the year F 
1418, the whole cenſure was declared void, Let us 


4 quote 


Dude of Burgundy, with orders to cut in pieces in a 
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dit, 


Ib. 1. cap» 39s 


4 Soondanum, 


2d ann. 1408. 
nu. 1. P. 704. 


(26) John à 


ET 


Monſtrelet John Petit died in the year 1411, at Hedin, 


taken ſanctdary thither, fearing the Duke of 


a city belonging to that Duke (k). He had 


Orleans's ſons, who deſigned to have him 


convicted of hereſy, He was not a Cordelier, as ſome have aſſerted, but a ſecular 


Prieſt (/). 


quote an Author who lived in that Century. About 


this time, ſays he (26), there was a general proceſſion at 


Fevre, Seigneur Paris, at which were preſent all the Members of the 


de St. Remi, 


Hiſtoire de Charles 


VI. ch. 88. p · 
124. 


See Lodovi- 
Cs Ma Eletta de 


ratori's Life of 
Petrarch, pre- 


fixed to Le Rime 


di Francejco Pe- 
frarca, riſcon- 
trate co i Teſit 


breria Eftenſe, 


2 i i fragment? 


ge“ originale 


Edit. Modena 
1711, in 4to, 


and the additions 


to this Life in 


Univerſity, and chiefly the Vicars of the Biſhop of Par is, 
zvho lay then very fick at St. Omer. Theſe Vicars did 
there in a full Church, and in the preſence of the whole 
proceſſion repeal the ſentence of condemnation, which the 


Jaid Biſhy had formerly given againſt Jahn Petit's 

pofition, againſt the Duke of Burgundy's reputation, -- 4 
ing him thus ſatisfation, with regard to his honour and 
byalty, acknowledging him true C hampion of the Crown 
of 3 - 2 the power which the Brſhop had 
given t or that purpoſe, ſo that the Duke - 
e 205 


t& PETRARCH (FRANCIS), a very learned Writer in the 14th Century, was 
born July 20, 1304, at Arezzo, and was fon of Petrarco di Parenzo, a notary, and 


* Canigiani, both of good families at Florence (a), from which city ki f. 
had been obliged to retire in 1300, by the faction of the Veri [4]. y his father 


While young Pe- 


trarch lived at Piſa with his father, he received ſome tincture of learning from the famous 
Barlaam of Calabria, Monk of St. Baſil, and afterwards Biſhop of Geraci; and when 
his father was ſettled at Avignon, he was ſent by him to Carpentras, where he applied 
a gina della Li himſelf to the ſtudy of grammar, rhetoric, 


and philoſophy, for four years, 


He after- 


wards ſpent four years at Montpellier, where he ſtudied law under John Andreas, and 
Cino of Piſtoia, It is probable, that the latter, who excelled in Italian Poetry, inſpired 
440% Pra, Bee him with an inclination for that art, and taught him the firſt principles of it. His father 
then ſent him to Bologna, in order that he might complete his ſtudies in the law under 


John Calderino and Bartholomew d'Oſſa. 


His application to the law was the effect of 


the Venice Fur, mere complaiſance to his father; but his genius led him entirely to poetry, eloquence, 
hiſtory, and moral philoſophy. And though his father, when he viſited him at Bologna, 
threw into the fire all the Latin Poets and Orators, except Virgil and Cicero, which 
were the only {writers he granted to his ſon's importunate requeſts ; yet It was not poſſible 
for Petrarch to alter his inclination, and reliſh the ſtudy of the law. His mother dyin 

in 1324, and his father the year following, he returned to Avignon, in order to ſettle his 
domeſtick affairs; and then purchaſed about fifteen miles from that City, to the Eaſt, a 
country-houſe in a very ſolitary but agreeable ſituation, named Vaucluſe, where he ſpent a 
good part of the year. His falling in love in the year 1327 with the beautiful Laura, 
whom he has immortalized in his Poems [B], made this place ſtill more dear to him. 
His reſidence at Vaucluſe was interrupted by ſeveral journeys, which he took, For in 
1327 Lewis of Bavaria's entrance into Italy having given him hopes, that the exiles of 
Florence would be recalled home, he went to Milan for that purpoſe ; but was obliged 
to return to Avignon without ſucceſs. His inclination to travel induced him afterwards to 
go to Paris, and thence to Flanders and Germany. James Colonna, Biſhop of Lombez, 
with whom he had contracted a friendſhip at the Pope's Court at Avignon, going about 
that time to Rome, and inviting Petrarch thither, the latter took thar opportunity of ſee- 
ing that city, Upon his return to Avignon, at the 33 of that Prelate and of Car- 


nel, Tome 8. p- 


180. 


dinal John Colonna his brother, he entered into t 


ſervice of Pope John XXII. who 


employed him in ſeveral affairs of importance both at Rome and in France. He was in 

hopes of obtaining by this means ſome conſiderable poſts ; but being diſappointed, he 

retired to Vaucluſe, where he ſhewed his reſentment in three ſonnets extant among his 

works, and in ſome of his Latin Letters. It was there that he wrote moſt of his Latin 

works, and among the reſt his Poem _ Africa, which was eſteemed a prodigy in thoſe 
0 


times of ignorance, and raiſed him 


great a reputation in Italy and France, that he 


was invited the ſame day by the Senate of Rome and the Chancellors of the Univerſity 
of Paris to come and receive the poetical Crown. By the advice of his friends, and for 
many reaſons he preferred Rome to Paris; and embarked for the former city in 1341, 
and arrived at Naples, where King Robert, who was an eminent patron of learned men, 
would have diſſuaded him from going to Rome to receive the poetica! Crown, and have 
given it himſelf. But Petrarch having thanked his Majeſty for his offer, purſued his 


[4] From which city his Father had been obliged to 
retire in 1300 by the faction of the Neri.] He went 
with his family to Arezzo, where they continued for 
ſome time; and it was during their reſidence at 


Arezzo, that Petrarch was born, who however has 


been always conſidered as a Florentine. He was 
but ſeven months old, when his mother obtained 
leave of the. Republick of Florence to live at Anciſa, 
a village depending on that city, where her huſband 
had an eſtate; and ſhe removed thither with her ſon ; 
which occaſioned ſome to imagine that he was born 
there. His father having in vain attempted to pro- 
cure leave to return to his own country, ſent for 
his wife and ſon, who was then ſeven years old, and 
carried them with him to Piſa, in order that he 


Vor. VIII. 


journey 


might have the better opportunity to proſecute his 
own intereſts ; but finding himſelf at laſt utterly diſ- 
appointed, he thought proper to retire two years af- 
ter to Avignon, where the Pope reſided at that time. 

LB] Falling in love in the year 1327 with the beau- 
tiful Laura, whom he has immortalized in his Poems.) 


Jams Philip Tomaſini in his Petrarcha redivivous, and 


other Writers aſſert, that ſhe was daughter of Henry 
de Chiabau, Lord of Cabrieres. But Foſeph Maria 
Szares and others affirm, that the was of the family 
of Sade. What is certain is, that ſhe was born at 
Avignon June the 4th 1314, and ſpent the greateſt 
part of her life at Vaucluſe, Petrarch aſſures us, 
that his paſſion for her was entirely honourable. But 
ſome pretend to prove the contrary by his verſes 

: themſelves, 
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PET 
journey to Rome, and received there from the Senate and People the poetical Crowy on 
— 8th of April, being Eaſter-day, 1341 (C]: From Rome he went to Parma, 


where he received honours from the 


of Correggio. But his love of ſolitude 


and ſtudy, the fruits of which are a great many excellent works written by him [D], in- 
duced him to retire to a very agreeable place named Selva Piana in the territory of Reggio, 


where he ſpent 


ſelf between the city and his rural retirement. 


themſelves. However, his aſſection ſor her con- 


tinued as long as ſhe lived, and even a een while 
after her death. She died April the 6th 1348, in 
the 324th year of her age, and was interred in the 
Church of the Cordeliers at Avignon. Petrarch has 
immortalized his grief for her loſs by a great num- 
ber of verſes, which are full of her praiſes, and 
would make us imagine her to be a Aly accom- 
pliſhed Lady, if we did not know, that it was a 
poet and a lover who ſpeaks. 

[] Received there from the Senate and People the 
poetical Crown on the 8th of April, being Eafter-Day, 
1341.] The circumſtances of this ſolemnity are ſo 
remarkable, that they deſerve to be related. Upon 
the day, on which it was to be performed, the 
Vice-Legate, who was of the family of Colonna and 
Biſhop of Terracina, cauſed a maſs to be celebrated 
with muſick at the altar of St. Peter ; after which 
Petrarch was conducted to the palace of Colonna near 
Santa Maria in via lata, where they dined. After 
dinner, the under-maſter of the Ceremonies brought 
ſeveral works of Petrarch, and made a ſpeech to the 
aſſembly, in which he demanded, that he ſhould be 
crowned Poet, which was unanimouſly agreed to. 
Immediately after the Poet was drefſed in the habits 
neceſſary for the ceremony. Firſt, he had the 
* Cat hurnus of purple leather put upon his 
right leg, and on his left the comick buſkin of 
a violet colour, tied with blue ſtrings. Upon his 
doublet, which was of taffeta, he had a 
long robe of violet-coloured velvet, plaited at the 
collar, with fleeves, doubled with green taffeta, and 
adorned with gold lace. And he was girt with a 
chain of diamonds. Upon this robe he had ano- 
ther of white ſattin open at the fides. His head was 
then covered with a mitre of gold-cloth, and made 
in ſuch a manner as to receive the crowns upon it, and 
adorned with pendants behind, like thoſe of Biſhops. 
At his neck hung a violin with a chain conſiſting of 
_ and dragons. Upon his hands he had 3 
of gloves, the right of Otter-ſkin, and the left of 
Ermin. When he was thus equipped, there came a 
girl with her hair looſe, bare-footed, with a bear's 
ſkin over her ſhoulders, and a lighted candle in her 
left hand, in order to hold up his robe, which was 
very long. In this manner he came down into the 
Court, where he found a chariot adorned with devi- 
ces covered with laurel, ivy, and myrtle, and ſpread 
with cloth of gold, in which were repreſented Mount 
Parnaſſus, Apollo, and the Muſes. At the top was 
a ſeat, where our Poet ſat, having round him ſeve- 
ral books, and all the ſymbols of the liberal arts, 
and bearing on his knees a large violin of ivory. Of 
the four feet, which fupportetl his ſeat, the firſt was 
a lion, the ſecond was an elephant, the third a grif- 
fin, and the fourth a panther. Divers perſons repre- 
ſenting the antient deities, walked round the cha- 
riot, which bore with Petrarch only the three Graces, 
and Bacehus, who had at his fide Patience. The 
chariot was drawn by four horſes, and preceded by 
a woman dreſſed in a coarſe cloth, who before 
her with a wand a man well dreſſed, who fat at his 
eaſe in a litter drawn by two horfes. A perſon re- 
222 Envy, and carrying in her hand a croſs- 

w bent, walked behind, and was followed by 
ſatyrs, fawns, and nymphs dancing. When the 
muſick ceaſed; young people leaped and danced about 
on all ſides, and ſung ſongs in honour of Petrarch. 


and the city of Rome. In this order they arrived at 
the Capitol, where every body being a „Pe. 
trarch made a ſpeech in Latin deſiring the poetical 


Crown; which was granted him; three crowns 
placed upon his mitre, the firſt of laurel, the ſecond 
of ivy, and the third of myrtle. The Senator, who 
crowned him, preſented him with a robe valued at 


part of the time, during which he reſided in that country, dividing him- 


About that time his friends wrote to 


him 
five hundred Duents of gold, and the people of Rome 
gave him five hundred ts more, every thing 


which had been made uſe of at his coronation. 
Mounting his chariot again he went in the ſame 
order, in which he came to the Church of St. Peter, 
. money among the le, which had been 
beſt on him by the Colonna's, who gave him 
for that ſe four hundred Florins. When he ar- 
rived at St. Peter's, he performed his devotions before 
the great altar, and offered his three Crowns there. 
He then returned to the palace of Colonna, where 
he was entertained at a magnificent ſupper, which 
was followed by a ball. | 
This relation is extracted from a letter written by 
Senuccio del Bene, a Florentine Poet, contemporary 
with Petrarch, or by an Author of a later date, 
who probably was Ferom Marcatelli, Canon of Pa- 
dua, who publiſhed it firſt in 1549, as the Writers of 
the Journal of Venice affirm. Ihe Author of that 
letter, a French tranſlation of which was printed at 
Paris 1565, in 4to. aſſures us that he was preſent at 
this ceremony ; and the detail of it, which he gives, 
makes this probable enough. However, he is miſ- 
taken with regard to the day of the ceremony, which 
he erroneouſly fixes on the Aſcenſion-Day, May 22 ; 
beſides, that this date is inconſiſtent with itſelf, fince 
Aſcenfion-Day that year was the 17th of May, and 
not the 22d. Add to this, that the Writer of the 
letter endeavours to aſſign the reaſons of what paſſed 
in that ceremony, in which every thing alluded to 
* D 450. and genius a Poet. 
eat many excellent wvorks written by him. 
His * printed at Baſil 1581, in 4 — 
lumes in folio, under this title; Franciſci Petrarche 
Opera que extant, omnia. This edition contains his 
Latin and Italian works. The Latin had been print- 
ed together before at Baſil 1496, in folio, and Ve+ 
nice 1501, in folio. But this edition is more com- 
ete, and contains the following treatiſes. In the 
Volume, 1. De Remediis utriuſque Fortune Libri 
duo. Lyons 1577, in 8vo. Geneva 1613, in 2%. 
Rotterdam 1649, in 8vo. Tranſlated into Italian, 
and publiſhed under the title of, Opera di Franc, 
Petrarca d Remedi dell una el altra Fortuna, tradotta 
fer Remigio Florentino, Venice 1549, in 8vo. A 
French tranſlation was printed at Paris 1534 in folio, 
under this title: Meffire Frangois Petrarque des Remed:s 
de Pune & Pautre Fortune tranſlate du Latin par Nicole 


.Oreſme. Grenaille and Sieur de Chiteauniers made 


a new French Verfion, in which he altered the form 
of Dialogue, and by that means retrenched a great 
many ted1ous repetitions. It was publiſhed under this 
title; Le ſage reſolu contre la Fortune & la mort; ou 
Petrarque mis en Frangois. Roan 1662, in 12mo. in 
two tomes. There is another French tranſlation till 
later under this title: Entretiens de Petrarque fur la 
bonne & mauvaiſe Fortune, ou I Art de wvivre heurcux. 
Paris 1673, in two tomes in 12mo. 2. De Vita ſe- 
fitaria Libri duo. 3. De Otio Religioſorum Libri duo. 
1 verdi ſapientia Dialogi duo. 5. De Contemptu 

ndi, frue Secretorum Dialogi tres, This work was 
printed ſeparately under this title: De ſecreto Curarum 
conflittu, Regii Lepidi, 1501, in 4to. 6. P/almi 
Paenitentiales ſeptem. Theſe are ſeven Pſalms com- 
poſed by Petrarch. 7. De Republica optims admini/- 
trands Liber. This and the following books were 
printed ſeparately at Berne in 1602, in 12mo. 8. 
De Officia & wirtutibus etoriis Liber. g. Rerum 
memorabilium Libri Theaſe are different parts 
of the Roman Greek Hiſtory reunited under ſe · 
veral titles. They were printed ſeparately at Berne 
in 1604, in 12m0. There is an old French tranſla- 
tion, entitled, Ley paroles  jayeuſes & dits memurables 
des nobles & ſages lammes ancien, redige par Frangois 
Patrargue, & traduits en Frangois. Lyons 153 «by 
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him from Florence, that they were in hopes of procuring his return thither, and recovering 


his eſtate, Upon this he went to Arezzo, that he might be at hand to negotiate this 
affair; all the inhabitants of that city going out to meet him, and ſhewing him the molt 
diſtinguiſhed honours. Bur he did not ſucceed in his deſigns ; and finding the affair pro- 
tracted to too great a length, returned to Parma, and ſcon after to Vaucluſe. He did not 
continue long in Provence; for Pope Clement VI. ſent him ſome time after to Naples to 
congratulate Queen Joan, upon her ſucceeding King Robert, who died in 1243. He went 
again into Italy in 1348 to viſit at Verona the Lords de la Scala, and at Padua James de 
Carrera, who was then Lord of that city, and with the Lords de la Scala had ſtrongly 
invited Petrarch by their letters. He was at Verona, when he heard of the death of his 
dear Laura, which filled him with great ſorrow. He returned to Avignon in 1349, and 
left it again in 1350, to go to Rome on occaſion of the Jubilee, and then retired ro 
his ſolitude of Vaucluſe, where he continued till 1352, when being weary of this 
retirement, and excited by his love to Italy, he abſolutely abandoned Provence, and went 
to Milan, where he entered into the ſervice of the Viſconti, who ſhewed him all poſſible 
marks of eſteem, and employed him for ten years in affairs of conſequence and ſeveral 
embaſſies. The reſt of his life was continually taken up in travelling: he reſided ſome- 
times at Parma, ſometimes at Padua, other times at Ferrara or Venice. He was in the laſt 
city in 1364, when John Boccace came thither to inform him, in the name of the Re- 
publick of Florence, that his eſtate was reſtored to him, and liberty granted him of re- 
turning thither. This news was very agreeable to him; but he was not then in a condi- 
tion to make uſe of the favour ſhewn him; for he was ſo broken in his health, that he 
could not think of going to ſettle in a place fo far diſtant from that where he then was; 
and was fo ſubject to fainting-fits, that once at Ferrara he was thought to be dead for 
thirty hours. He choſe therefore to retire to Padua, to finiſh his days there under the 
patronage of Francis de Carrera, Lord of that ar; who gave him a very agreeable 


country-houſe at Arqua ten miles from that city, 
1373 with a ſon of Francis de Carrera, to deſire in his name pardon of the 


e took another 7 Venice in 
epublick for 


ſome inſults, which he had offered it. They arrived there September 27, and were the 
next day introduced in the Council-hall, where Petrarch began his diſcourſe, but had 
ſcarce ſaid a few words, when he was ſo confounded, that he ſtopped ſhort. The audi- 
ence was therefore deferred till the day following, when he {poke with ſo much elo- 


8vo. 10. Vitarum illuſtrium Virorum Epiteme, Theſe 
are elogiums upon fourteen antient Romans in fo 
many * ters. They were printed at the end of 
the four ks Rerum Memorabilium, with a ſupple- 
ment of Lorbardus de Siricko, in which he treats of 
cne and twenty other illuſtrious Romans and Greeks, 
at Baſil, in 1563, in folio. 11. De pacificandd Tta- 
tia Exhertatio. 12. Ad weteres Romans Rethublice 
Defenſores Oratio. 13. 
tatoria. 14. De Obedientia & Fide uxoris. This is a 
Latin verſion of the laſt novel of Boccace, containing 
the ſtory of the patience of Griſelidis. 15. De Aua- 
ritid vitandã Oratio. 16. Tinerarium Syriacum. Mi- 
chael Poccianti has erroneouſly repreſented this work 
in his catalogue of the Florentine Writers, as diffe- 
rent from another of the ſame kind, which he 
ſuppoſes to be only in * Anthony Poſſevi- 
uus has made the ſame miſtake in his Bibliotheca. 
This treatiſe is a voyage to the Holy Land, or ra- 
ther a deſcription, which Petrarch gives to one of 
his friends, of the places which he ſhould fee in a 
journey, which he deligned to take to Paleſtine. 
Reuſner has inſerted it in his collection of voyages, 
though it is in proſe, and all the reft, which he has 
introduced into his collection, are in verſe. In the 
ſecond volume, are the following tracts, 17. Fpi/to- 
larum de Rebus Familiaribus Libri ofto. 18. Epiſtcla- 
rum ad quoſdam ex weteribus illuflriores Liber wnxs. 19. 
Epiftolarum fine titulo Liber unus. 20. Epiſtalarum de 
rebus ſenilibus, libri 16. 21. Epiſtolarur wvariarum 
Liber unus. All theſe letters were printed together 
at Geneva in 1601, in 8vo. 22. De ſui ihſius & ali- 
orum ignorantid Liber. Geneva 1609, in 12mo. 23. 4- 
pologize contra Gallum. 24. Puatuor libri invectiva- 
rum contra quendam Medicum. There are added at 
the end ſeveral works, which have been falfly aſcribed 
to Petrarch. In the third volume are theſe treatiſes: 
* Epiflole de fumendd, atqui receptã Laured quingue. 
Theſe letters are followed by the privilege which was 
granted him, on occaſion of his being crowned Poet. 
26. Bucolicorum Echge 10. 27. Africa, boc oft, de 
Bello Punico Libri ix. This poem is not very ex- 
traordinary, though highly admired by ſame Writers 
of his time ; for there are enormous faults in it, not 


De Libertate capeſſends har 


wrote upon his beautiful Laura. 


quence 


only 2. Quantity, but likewiſe againſt the eſſen- 
ul 


tial es of Poetry. 28. Epiftolarum Libri tres. 
Theſe Epiffles are in verſe. 29. Teflamentum Pe- 
trarche. The fourth volume contains his Latin works, 
of which there are many editions. We ſhall mention 
the principal. Opere di Franceſco Petrarch, cio? le 
Rime. Venice 1473, in folio. This is the firſt edi- 
tion, and is extremely ſcarce. Con li comenti di N. 
Franceſco Filelfo, Antonio da Tempo, Girolamo Aleſan- 
drius ſopra i fonetti & le Canzoni, e di M. Bernardo Li- 
cinio pra i Trionfi, Bologna 1475, in folio. Cor 
Pefpofizioni di Aleſſandro Vellutello. Venice 1538, in 
4to. Can ee di Aldo Manuzio. Venice 1533, 


in 8vo. Con PEjpofezione di Bernardino Daniello. Ve- 


nice 1541, in gto. Con muwve e brevi dicharationi, 
Venice 1546, in 8vo. Theſe explications are by 
Anthony Bruccioli. Con Þ Efpoſizione di M. Gio. Au- 
drea Geſuald). Venice 1553, in 4to. Col Comento di 
Silvano de Venafro. Rome 1626, in 4to. Corrette da 
Girolamo Ruſcelli. Venice 1554, in 8vo. Corrette da 
Ludovico Dolce, con alcuni Aubertimenti di Giulio Cam- 
milk. Venice 1557, in 12mo, and 1559, in 8vo. Cor 
mueve Eſpoſixioni. Lyons 1574, in 16% Theſe expli- 
cations are by Bembo. The Academy della Cruſea 
quotes only this edition in their Dictionary. Breve- 
mente olle da Ludovico Caftelvetro. Baſil 1582, in 4to. 
La Rime di Franceſco Petrarca, riſcontrats co i Teſti a 


penna della Libre ia Eftenſe, e cd i Frogmenti dell 


Originale da Poeta. S aggiurgons le Conſideraxioni 
rivedute e 1 4 Aleſſandro Saſſoni, l. Arnctazioni 
4 Girolamo Muzio, > lt Ofſervazioni di Lodovico Anto- 
nio Muratori, Modena 1711, in 4to. Petrarch's 
Italian poem, conliſts of the following pieces: 30 
Sounetti & Canzoni. Theſe are poems, which Je 
hey bear the ge- 
neral name of Rime, and are divided in two parts, 
the ſuſt of which contains thoſe, which he wrote 
during her life ; and the ſecond thoſe, which he 


compoſed after her death. 31. Fragmenti. Theſe 


are to be met with only in a very ſcarce edition 
of part of Petrarch's poems, publi 
Ubaldini, at Rome 1642, in fol. 


"more, della Caftita, della Marte, della Fama, del Tempo, 
Our 


della Divinil a. 


by Frederic 
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eloquence and force, that the Senate granted what he deſired. He did not long ſurvive 


this event; for 
years, and was interred there [E]. 


his return to Arqua he died there July 18, 1374, aged ſeven 
e had embraced the Eccleſiaſtical State, — 


wore the habit, and gave himſelf the title of Clerk; he was Canon of Cavaillon and of 
Lombez, Archdeacon of the Church of Parma, and at laſt Canon of the Cathedral 
Church of Padua; but never received the Order of Prieſthood. Beſides theſe prefer- 
ments, Robert King of Naples and Queen Joan gave him the title of Domeſtick Chap- 
lain, as appears from the letters, which they granted him, the former in 1341, and the 
latter in 1343. He had a very good conſtitution; and his temperate manner of life 
contributed to preſerve it a long time without ſickneſs. He neither wiſhed for nor deſpiſed 
riches, and loved glory, though without ſhewing too great a zeal for it. He had an 
excellent genius, and was a perfect maſter of the Italian Poetry ; but his Latin Poems are 
much inferior. A great many Authors have written his life F]. Jerom Squarciafico, in his 
account of him prefixed to Petrarch's Italian Poems, tells us, that he would never conſent, 


Our Author's Canzoni are the beſt performances, 
in the judgment of Muratori, and are much ſuperior 
to his Sonetti, among which, however, there are 
ſome incomparable. With regard to his Trionfi, the 
beſt Judges own, that they are inferior to his other 

ms, though there be in them invention, beauti- 
Fat deferi ions, admirable thoughts, and excellent 
verſes here have been ſeveral French tranſlations 
of Petrarch's Italian poems, particularly the following. 
Les Triomphes de Meſfire Frangois Petrarque, traduit de 
Rime Toſcane en Proſe Frangoiſe. Avec I Expoſition au 
de toutes les Hiſtoires y contenues. Paris 1520, in 


| folio, and fince in 8vo and 16%. The Tranſlator's 


name is unknown, except he was George de la Forge, 
of Bourbon, of whom we meet with a manuſcript 
Tranſlation in page 11, of the catalogue of manu- 
ſcripts of Madam the Princeſs, printed in 1724. Les 


fix Triomphes de Petrarque traduits en Rime Frangoiſe, 


far Jean Amayner, Baron d Opede. Lyons in 16, 
without date. Toutes I oeuvres vulgaires de Frangois 
Petrarpue, contenant quatre Livres de Madame Laure 
& Avignon ſa Maitreſſe, en Sonnets & Chants ; les Tri- 


unpbes d' , de Chatete, de Mort, de Renammie, du 


Temps, & de la Divinite, traduites du Tuſcan en vers 
Frangoiſe par Vaſquin Philieul, de Carpentras, Dofeur 
it Droits, & Chanoine de Notre-Dame des Doms. arg 
non 1548, in 8vo. Septante Sonnets traduits de Pe- 
trarque par Etienne du Tronchet, Forefion. Paris 1575, 
and 1581, in 16%, With ſome other pieces by the 
Tranſlator. Le Petrargue traduit en Rime Frangoiſe 
avec les Commentaires par Philippe de Maldeghem. Bruſ- 
ſels 1600, in 8vo. Les Oeuures amoureuſes de Petrar- 
que, traduites en Frangois avec I Italien a cite. Par ie 
Sieur Placide Gatos, Barone & Profeſſtur en Droit 
& Advocat en Parliament. Paris 1669, in 12mo. 


We find here only the tranſlation of the Sonetti and 


Trionfi of Petrarch ; that of the Canzoni is not added. 


Du Verdier, in his Biblothegue Franzeiſe, has commit- 


ted a groſs miſtake, with relation to a Commentary 
* Petrarch's Trion, by Bernardo Illicinio or Licinio. 

e writes thus, p. 117. Bernard Illicinius has tran- 

6e ſlated into French the Expoſition and Commenta- 

« ry upon the Italian Text of Petrarch's triumphs, 

<< not printed, and ſeen by me in manuſcript in the 

« lib of Count d'Urfe.” Du Verdier's miſtake 

manifeſtly aroſe from his having ſeen in the manu- 


| ſcript only the name of licinius ; whence he imagin- 


ed that this was the name of the French tranſlation. 
Father Labbe, through another miſtake, has aſſert- 
ed in his Nova Bibliotheca Manuſcriptorum, that Illici- 
nius had not tranſlated, but written this Commenta- 
ry in French; for his words are theſe : The Triumphs 
7 Petrarch in Italian, with the French Commentaries of 
ernard Wlicinius. 33. Chronica delle vite de Pontefici & 
Anperatori Romani, in ſino à ſuoi tempi alla quale "1 
ate aggiunte quelle da tempi del Petrarca fino a Pio III. 
Florence 1478, in folio. Venice 1507, in 4to, and 
1534, in 8vo. Geneva 1615, in 4to. Nicholas Franco 
' publiſhed at Venice in 1543, in 8vo, a work under 
the title of Petrarchi//a, in which he relates, that be- 
ing at Avignon, at the houſe of one Robert, he ſaw 
ſeveral original pieces of Petrarch, which had not 
been publiſhed, and among others ſome elegies, of 
which he gives a ſpecimen in page 26. But whoever 
is the ' converſant in the writings of Petrarch, 
will eaſily perceive, that Franco intended to impoſe 
on the ignorant, ſince the piece which he Cites, is 


folio, and ſeveral times ſince. Alexander 


that 


only a Cento from Petrarch's verſes already printed. 
There has been a prodigious number of Commenta- 
ries on Petrarch's poems: moſt of his Sonnets have 
ſerved as an exerciſe for the critical talent of the 
learned men of Italy ; which ſhews the eſteem, in 
which our Author is held. The Reader may ſee the 
titles of ſome of them in Haym's Notizia de Libri 
rari, p. 212 Hegg. | 

LE] Upon his return to Arqua he died there Fuh 18, 
1374, aged ſeventy years, and was interred there.] He 
ordered by his will made at Padua in 1370, that he 
ſhould be interred at Arqua. His funeral was ho- 
noured by the preſence of the Lord of Padua, and 
the Biſhop and Clergy of that city; and his funeral 
Oration was pronounced by his friend Bonaventure 
Badoaro of Peraga, of the Order of the Eremites, 
who was afterwards Cardinal. The following Epitaph, 
which was written by Petrarch himſelf, was placed 
over his grave. money 


Frigida Franciſci lapis hic tegit ofa Petreres a 

Suſcipe, Virgo parens, animam ; ſate Virgine parce: 

Feſſaque jam terris cœli requieſeat in arce. | 
Anno Domini 1374, 18 Juli. 


Below were added theſe words: Vim infient F. P. 
Laureato Franciſcolus de Broſano Mediolanenfis, Gener, 
individud conver ſatione, amore, propinquitate, & ſucceſ- 


frone, memoria. This Franciſcalus de Broſano mar- 
ried a natural daughter, which Petrarch had by a 
Lady of a good family, who lived in the village of 


Linterno, afterwards called corruptly / ” 
Milan ; Petrarch left Fraxciſcolu by _X : 74 


gatee. | 

[F] 4 great many Authors have auritten his Jife.] 
Above five and twenty have given an account of his 
life at large; but they are inconſiſtent with each o- 
ther both in dates and facts. That which Muratori 


prefixed to Petrarch's Italian Poems in his edition 


privoge in 1711, is the moſt exact, and has been fol- 
owed in this article, to which we have joined the ad- 
ditions made to it in the Fournal of Venice, Tome 
VIII. p. 186. However, we ſhall give a liſt of 
thoſe, who laboured in this deſign, that learn- 
ed Author. Paul Vergeris publiſhed a life of pe- 
trarch in Latin, and James Philip Jomiſini has inſert- 
ed it in page 175 of his Petrarcha rediuiuus, at Pa- 
dua 1650, in 4to. Aicco or Siccone Polentone of 
Padua wrote another in Latin, which  Toma/ini 


likewiſe publiſhed under the name of an anonymous 


Writer from a manuſcript of Fame, Gaffarel Fo his 
Petrarcha rediviuus, p. 185. Giannezzo (in Latin 
Fannoftius) Manetti left one in Latin, publiſhed by 
Tomafini in the ſame book, p. 195. Leonardo Aretino 
wrote his account in Italian, printed in Tomaſini's 
book, p. 207. Ludovico Beceatellj, Archbiſhop of 
Raguſa, wrote one in Italian, ſubjoined to the pre- 
ceding in Tamaſini s Petrarcha redivivus, p. 213. Ro- 

Agricola wrote his account in Latin, according 
to Trithemius ; but it ſeems never to have been print- 


ed. Philip Villani left one in Italian, which has con- 


tinued in manuſcript. Girolamo Squarcia fixed 
one in Italian to 2 Commentary 1 
Poems of Petrarch, firſt printed at Milan in 1494, in 

2 
prefixed one to his Commentary upon our Poet, 


Printed at Venice in 1538, in 4to. and reprinted ſe- 
* veral 


(5) This be tells 
us himſelf, in 

hf Will, dated 
May 2, 1685. 


1 ubt 


PET 
that his ſiſter ſhould become the Miſtreſs of Pope Benedict XII. who was deſperately in 


love with her, and promifed him a Cardinal's hat as a reward ; but that another brother 
ſold this ſiſter to that Pope upon very mean terms. | 


veral times. Andrea —— added a much larger 
account of Petrarch's life than any of the preceding. 
to his Commentaries on that Poet, printed at Venice 
1553, in 4to. Antonio da Tempo of Padua prefixed 
one written in Italian, as well as the — to 
his Commentary publiſhed at Bologna in 1475, in 
folio. Bernardino Daniellb of Lucca wrote one in the 
ſame language, which he added to his Commentary 
printed at Venice in 1541, in 4to. Papirius Maſſo 

bliſhed in Latin the lives of Dante, Petra:rch, and 

occace, at Paris 1587, in 8vo. and they are inſerted 
in the collection of his Elogia. Paulus Jovius has 

iven our Author a place in | Ehgia, among which 
2 is the fifth. Jacobi Philippi Tomaſini Petrarcha 


redivious, integram Poctæ vitam Iconibus ære calatis 


exhibens, Acceſſit nobilifime Fuminas Laure brevis 
Hiſtoria. Editis altera correla & aua. Padua 
1650, in 4to. Tamaſimi has added to this a letter of 
Fortunio Liceti, whom he had conſulted concerning 
the orthography of Petrarch's name ; in which letter 
Liceti declares for Petrarcha written with an . M- 
chael Poccianti treats at large of our Author in his Ca- 
tatogus Seriptorum Florent inor um. Giulio Negri has 
given him a long article, though a very confuſed 
and erroneovs one, in his Hiſloria de Fiorentini Scrit- 
tori, Placide Catanufi has prefixed a pretty long ac- 
count of Petrarch to his French tranſlation of our 
Author's Poems, and inſiſted principally upon the 
ceremony of his being crowned Poet ; but there are 
many miſtakes in that account. x 


* PETTY (WILLIAM), ſon of Anthony Petty, a Clothier, was born at Rom- 
ſey, a little haven-town in Hampſhire, May 26, 1623; and while a boy, took great 
delight in ſpending his time among Artificers there, as Smiths, Carpenters, Joiners, 
&c. whoſe trades, in ſome reſpects, he anderſtood fo. well at twelve years of age, that 
he could work at them. At that time he went to the Grammar-ſchool there (a)z at 
fifteen years of age was maſter of the Latin, Greek, and French tongues, the whole body 
of Arithmetic, and thoſe parts of practical Geometry and Aſtronomy uſeful to Navigation, 
and Dialing, with the knowledge of ſeveral mechanical trades (b). Soon after this, he 


went to Caen in Normandy, and with a little ſtock of Merchandize, which he then im- 


proved, maintained himſelf there, and afterwards removed to Paris, and ſtudied Anato- 
my, and read Veſalius with Mr. Hobbes, who had a great affection for him, and aſſiſt- 
ed him in his ſtudies (c). Upon his return to England, he was preferred in the King's 
Navy ; and at the age of twenty years, had gotten about ſixty pounds, with as much 


Mathematics as any one of his age was known to have had; and with this money, in 


(4) See his Will, 


1643, when the war between the King and Parliament grew hot, he went into the Ne- 
therlands and France for three years, and having vigorouſly proſecuted his ſtudies, eſpe- 
cially in Phyſic, at Utrecht, Leyden, Amſterdam and Paris, he returned home to 
Romſey, bringing with him about ten pounds more than he had carried out of England 
(4). On the 16th of March, 1647, he obtained a patent from the Parliament, to teach 
the art of double writing [A]; which patent was to continue in force for ſeventeen years. 
In 1648, he publiſhed at London in 4to, Advice o Mr. Samuel Hartlib, for the Ad- 


vancement of ſome particular Parts of Learning [BI. At this time he adhered 


IJ His art of double writing.) In his Advice to Mr. 
Samuel Hartlib, for the advancement of ſome particular 
parts of learning, printed at London 1648, in 4to, he 
writes thus: There is invented an in//rument of ſmall 
butke and price, eafily made, and very durable, whereby 
any man, even at the firſt fight and handling, may write 
tabs rejembling copies of the ſame thing at once, as ſer- 
wiceably and as faſt ( allowing two Ines upon each page for 


Jetling the inſtruments ) as by the ordinary way. Of what 


zature, or in what character, or what matter forever, as 


paper, parchment, a book, Ic. the ſaid writing ought to 


be upon, made. The uſe hereof will be very great to Law- 
ven and Scriveners, for making of indentures, and all 
linde of counter-parts 3 to Merchants, Intelligencers, Re- 
£ifters, Secretaries, Clarkes, &fc. for copying of letters, 
accompts, invoices, entering of warrants, and other re- 
cords ; to Scholars for 1 of rare manuſcripts, 
end preſerving originals from ſaiſsfication, and other in- 


juries of time. leſſeneth the labour of examination, 


fſerveth to diſcover forgeries and ſurreptitiaus copies, and to 


the tranſacting of all buſineſſes of writing, as with eaſe 
and ſpeed, ſo with privacy alſo. 

LB] Advice to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, for the Advance- 
ment of ſome particular Parts of 2 In the 
dedication to Mr. Hartlib, dated at London the 8th 
of Jan 1647-8, he writes thus: “ I have had 
« many flying thoughts concerning the advancement 
« of reall learning in general, but particularly of the 
« education of Youth, Mathematics, Phyſic, and con- 
& cerning the Hiſtory of Art and Nature, with ſome 
«© more ſerious ones concerning your one moſt ex- 
e cellent Advices for an Office of Publick Addreſſe. 
And indeed they were but flying thoughts, for ſee- 
« ing what vaſt ſummes were requiſite to carry on 
« thoſe deſigns, and how unwilling or unabię men 
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to the 
predo- 


generally are to contribute towards them, I thought 
* 1t but labour loſt to fix my mind much upon them. 
Hut it having pleaſed God, unexpectedly, to make 
* me the Inventor of the art of double writing, daily 
* and hourly uſefull to all ſorts of perſons in all 
* places of the world, and that to perpetuity, I con- 
*« ceived, that if there were underſtanding enough in 
men to be ſenſible of their own good, and thank- 
« fulneſſe or honeſty to reward the Contrivers of it. 
« ſuch meanes might be raiſed out of this art, as 
« might at leaſt ſer the aforementioned deſigns on 
« float, and make them ready to ſet ſaile towards 
the haven of perfection upon every opportunity of 
« ſtronger gales. And thereupon I reaſſumed my me- 
« ditations, which I here give you, defiring you and 
your ingenious friends to remeditate upon them, 
« and correct them; but withall to think of the 
« beſt courſe how to improve my invention to ſuch ad- 
„ vantage, as may, if poſſible, make us capable of en- 
« joying more then bare ideas of that happineſſe, 
« which the atchievements of our deſigns promiſeth. 
«« I ſhall deſire you to ſhew them unto no more then 
« needs you mult, ſince they can pleaſe only thoſe 
few, that are reall friends to the deſigne of reali- 
« ties ; not thoſe, who are tickled only with rhetori- 
« call prefaces, tranſitions, and epilogues, and charm- 
« ed with fine alluſions and metaphors, (all which I 
« do not condemn) wherewith, as I had no abili- 
« ties to adorn my diſcourſe, ſo I wanted all other 
<« requiſites thereunto, having written it (as yourſelf 
« muſt beare me witneſſe) at your own importunity, 
in the midſt of my cares and indeavours to perfect 
« mine invention, and which is worſe in the midſt 
« of my hard, and perhaps, unprofitable labour, to 
prevent the ingratitude aud backwardneſſe of men 
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predominant party of the Kingdom, and went to Oxford, when the Parliamentary Vi- 
ſitors were exerciſing their juriſdiction in that Univerſity, and ſettled there for ſome 
time, proſecuting the ſtudy of Phyſic, and eg Anatomy and Chemiſtry to the 


young Scholars there. 


He became likewiſe Deputy- 


rofeſſor of Anatomy to Dr. Tho- 


mas Clayton, Who had an unſurmountable averſion to the ſight of a dead body. March 
, 1649-50, he was created Doctor of Phyſic, by virtue of a diſpenſation from the De- 
2 of the Univerſity; and was ſoon after made Fellow of Braſen- noſe College, in 
the room of Nathaniel Hoyle, B. D. In December 1650, he was one of the chief 5 
| ons 


to reward him, who ſhall earneſtly labour to ex- 
« prefle himſelfe, | 


% Yours and your defignes moſt affeftionate Servant, 
* 


In the tract itſelf, he obſerves (1), that his deſign 
is to point at ſome pieces of knowledge, the improvement 
dhe ref would make much to the generall good and comfort 
of" all mankind, and withall to deliver our own opini- 
on, by what meanes they may be raiſed ſome one degree 
neerer to perfection. But before wwe can meddle, ſays he, 
with this great work, abe mufl finſt think of getting La- 
bourers, 5 appointing ſome generall rande vuux, where 
all men cither able or willing to take up armes againſt the 
many difficulties thereof, may find entertainment. That 
is to Jay, wwe muſt recommend the inſtitution of an Office 
of common Addreſſe, according to the projection of 
Mafter Hartlib, (that painfull and great infirument of 
this deſigne, ) whereby the wants and defires of all, may 
te made known to all; where men may know what ts 
already done in the bufineſſe of learning ; what is at pre- 
ſent iu doing, and what is intended to be done; to the 
end, that 4 fuch a generall communication of deſignes and 
mutual affiſtance, the wits and endeavours of the world 
may no longer be as ſo many ſcattered coals or firebrands, 
ewhich for <want of union are ſoone ona whereas 
being but layed together, they would hace yeelded a com- 
fortable light and heat. For methinkes the preſent condi- 
tion of men is like a field, where a battle hath beene late- 
ly fought, where ave may ſee many leggs, and armes, and 
eyes lying here and there, which, for want of a union, 
and a foul to quicken and enliven them, are good for 
nothing but to feed ravens, and infect the air. So we 
fee many wittes and ingenuities lying ſcattered up and 
donune the world, whereof ſome arc now labouring to doe 
what is already done, and puſling themſelves to reinvent 
what is already invented. Others wwe ſee quite fluck 
faſt in difficulties for want of a few directions, which 
ſome other man (might he be met withall) both could 
and would moſ? caſh give him. Againe, one man wants 
a ſmall ſumme of mony to carry on ſome deſigne, that 
requires it; and there is perhaps another, <vho hath 
twice as much ready to beſtow on the ſame deſigne ; but 
thefe two having no means ever to heare the one 4 the 
other, the good work, intended and defired by both par- 
ties, doth utterly periſh, and tcome to nothing. But this 
ave paſſe over fleightly, though very fundamental to our 
bufmeſſ:, becauſe the Maſter-builder thereof himſelf hath 
done it jo ſolidiy. © Having by this means procured 
« work-men, and what elſe is neceſſary to the worke, 
« that which we would have them to labour in, is; 
« How to finde out ſuch arts as are yet undiſcovered ; 
« how to learne what is already known, by more 
« compendious and facile ways, and to apply it to 
« more, and thoſe more noble uſes ; how to work in 
* men an higher eſteeme of learning, ſo as to give 
* occaſion, encouragement, and 5 5 to more 
men to apply themſelves to its advancement. 
„The next thing then to be done will be, 

I. To fee what is well and {ufficiently done al- 
ready, exploding whatioever is nice, contentious, 
and merely phantaſtical; all which muſt in ſome 
* meaſure be ſuppreſſed and brought into diſgrace 
and contempt with all men. 

Il. «„ This ſurvey may be made by peruſing 
all books, and taking notice of all mechanical in- 
„ ventions. | 

ITE. “ In this peruſal all the real or experimental 
« learning may be fifted and collected out of the {aid 
„ books. 

IV. « There muſt be appointed able readers of 


all ſuch books, with certain and well limited di- 
« rections what to collect out of them. 

V. © Every book mult be ſo read by two ſeverall 
6 mage apart, to prevent miſtakes and failings 
„from the ſaid directions. 

VI. “ The directions for reading muſt be ſuch, as 
the Readers obſerving them, may exactly agree 
* 1n their collections. | 

VII. © Out of all theſe bookes, one booke or great 
*« worke may be made, though conſiſting of many 
volumes. 

VIII. “ The moſt artificiall indices, tables, or o- 
* ther helps for the ready finding, remembring, and 
well underſtanding all things contained in theſe 
* bookes, mult be contrived and put in practice. 

Having thus taken the height or pitch, where- 
unto all arts and ſciences whatſoever are already 
come, and obſerved where they now ſtick ; tbe 
ableſt men in every reſpective faculty muſt be ſet 
apart, to drive them on further with ſufficient 
maintenance and encouragement for the ſame. 
Whereunto it is requiſite, that two or three, one 
under another, be employed about each faculty, 
to the end that ſome of them dying, or any other- 
wiſe tailing, there may never want men acquainted 
with the whole deſigne, and able to carry it on, 
with the aclp of others to be admitted under them. 
And that at leaſt, yearly accounts be taken of 
thoſe men's endeavours, and rewards be proportion- 
ed to them accordingly.” Our Author then pro- 
{es, | 

1. That there be inſtituted Ergaſtula Literaria, 
literary wor! -houſes, where children may be taught 
as well to do ſomething toward their living, as to 
read and write. 

That the buſineſs of education be not, as now, 
committed to the worſt and unworthieſt of men; 
but that it be ſeriouſly ſtudied and practiſed by the 
beit and ableſt perſons. 

That all children above ſeven years old may be 

reſented to this kind of education, none being to 

excluded, by reaſon of the poverty and unability 
of their parents; for hereby it hath come to paſs, 
that many are now holding the plow, which might 
have been fit to ſteer the State. Wherefore let ſuch 
poor children be imployed on works, whereby they 
may earn their living, equal to their ſtrength and un- 
derſtanding, and ſuch as they may perform, as well 
as elder and abler perſons, viz. attending engines, 
&c. And if they cannot get their whole living, and 
their parents can contribute nothing at all to make 
it up, let them ſtay ſomewhat the longer in the 
work-houſe. 

That ſince few children have need of reading, 
before they know, or can be acquainted with the 
things they read of; or of writing, before their 
thoughts are worth the recording, or they are able 
to put them into any form, (which we call inditing ;) 
much leſs of learning languages, when there are 
books enough for their preſent uſe in their own mo- 
ther tongue ; our opinion is, that thoſe things being 
withall ſomewhat above their capacity, as being to 
be attained by judgment, which is the weakeſt in 
children, and be * a while, and others more 
needful for them, ſuch as are in the order of nature 
before theſe aforementioned, and are attainable by 
the help of memory, which is either moſt ſtrong, or 
unpreoccupied in children, be ſtudied before them. 
We wiſh therefore, that the Educands be taught to 
obſerve and remember all ſenſible objects and actions, 
whether they be natural or artificial, which the 
Educators muſt, upon all occaſions, expound unto 


them. 
That 
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That they uſe ſuch exerciſes, whether in work, or 
for recreation, as tend to the heaith, agility, and 
ſtrength of their bodies. a 

That they be taught to read by much more com- 
pendious means than are in common ule ; which is a 
thing certainly very caſy and feaſible. 

That they be not only taught to write according to 
our common way, but alſo to write ſwiftly, and in 
real characters; as likewiſe the dexterous uſe of 
the inſtruments for writing many copies of the ſame 
thing at once. 

That the arciſicial memory be thought upon; ar d 
if the precepts thereof be not too far above children's 
capacities, we couceive it not improper for them to 
learn that alſo. 

That in no caſe the art of drawing and deſigning 
be omitted, to What courſe of life ſoever theſe chil- 
dren are to be applied; ſince the uſe thereof for 
expreſſing the conceptions of the mind, ſeems to be 
little inferiour to that of writing, and in many caſes 
performs what by words is impoſſible. 


That the elements of arithmetic and geometry 


be all ſtudied, being not only of great and frequent 
uſe in all human affairs ; but alſo ſure guides and 
helps to reaſon, and eſpecial remedies for a volatile 
and unſteady mind. | 

That effectual courſes be taken to try the abilities 


of the bodies and minds of children, the ſtrength 


of their memory, inclination of their affections ei- 
ther to vice or virtue, and to which of them in par- 
ticular ; and withall to alter what is bad in them, 
and increaſe and improve what is good, applying all, 
whether good or bad, to the leaſt inconveniency, and 
moſt advantage. ; 

That ſuch as ſhall have need to learn foreign lan- 
guages, (the uſe whereof would be much leſſened, 
were the real and common characters brought into 
practice) may be taught them by incomparably more 
eaſy ways than are now uſual. 

That no ignoble, unneceſſary, or condemned part 
of learning be taught in thoſe houſes of education; 
ſo that if any man ſhall vainly fall upon them, he 
himſelf only may be blamed. wa 

That ſuch as have any natural ability and fitneſs to 
muſic, be encouraged and inſtructed therein. 

That all children, though of the higheſt rank, be 
taught ſome gentile manufacture in their minority, 
ſuch as theſe, turning of curio2s figures, making ma- 
thematical inſtruments, dials, and how to uſe them 
in aſtronomical obſervations ; making watches, and 
other trochilic motions ; limning and painting on 
glaſs or in oyl-colours; graving, etching, carving, 
emboſling, and molding in ſundry matters; the La- 
pidary's art in knowing, cutting, and ſetting jewels; 
grinding of glaſſes dioptrical and catoptrical ; botanics 
ard gardening 3 making muſical inſtruments; Navar- 
chy, and ans, HB models for buildings and rigging of 
ſhips; architecture and making models for hautes; 
the Confectioner's, Perfumer's, or Dier's arts; Che- 
miſtry, refining metals, and counterfeiting jewels ; 
Anatomy, making ſkeletons, and excarnating bowels z 

aking Mariner's compaſſes, globes, and other mag- 
netic devices. h 

And all for theſe reaſons : 

1. They will be leſs liable to be cozened by Ar- 
rificers. | 5 

2. They will become more induli:rious in general. 

3. They will certainly bring to paſs moſt excel- 
lent works, being as Gentlemen ambitious to excell 
ordinary workmen. | : 

4. They being able to make experiments them- 
ſelves, may do it with leſs charge, and more care, 
than others will do it for them. 

5. The Refpublica Artium will be much advanced, 
when ſuch as are rich and able, are alſo willing to 
make luciferous experiments. 

6. It may engage them to be Mecenas's and. Pa- 
trons of arts. 

7. It will keep them from worſe occaſions of ſpend- 
ing their time and. eſtates. : ; 

8. As it will be a great ornament in proſperity, ſo 
it will be a great refuge and ſtay in adverſity, and 
common calamity. 

We have already, ſays our Author, recommend- 
ed the ſtudy of the elements of arithmetic and 
geometry to all men in general. But they being 


the beſt grounded parts of ſpeculative knowledge, 


and of ſo vaſt uſe in all practical arts, we cannot 
* but commend deeper enquiries into them. And 
* although the way of advancing them in particu- 
lar, may be drawn from what we have already 
* delivered concerning the advancement of learning 
in generall; yet tor the more explicite under- 
* ſtanding of our meaning herein, we ——— to Maſter 
PelPs moſt excellent idea thereof, written to Maſ- 
ter Hartlib (2). 
* In the next place, for the advancement of all 
mechanicall arts and manufactures, we wiſh that 
there were erected a Gymnaſium Mechanicum, or 
a college of 'Trades-men, (or for more expedition, 
untill ſuch place could be built, that the moſt con- 
venient houſes for ſuch a purpoſe, may be either 
bought or hired,) wherein we would, that one at 
leaſt of every trade (but the prime, moſt ingenious 
workman, the moſt deſirous to improve his art) 
* might be allowed therein a handſome dwell- 
ing rent-free, which with the credit of being ad- 
matted into this ſociety, and the quick ſale, 
which certainly they would have of their commo- 
dities, when all men would repair thither, as to a 
market of rare and exquiſite pieces of workman- 
ſhip, would be a ſufficient motive to attract the 
very ableſt Mechanicks, and ſuch as we have deſ- 
* cribed to deſire a Fellowſhip in this College. 
From this inſtitution we may clearly hope, when 
the excellent in all arts are not only neighbours, 
but intimate friends and brethren, united in a 
common defire and zeal to promote them, that 
all trades will miraculouſly proſper, and new in- 
ventions would be more frequent then new f:ſhions 
* of clothes and houſhold ſtuſfe. Here would be the 
beſt and moſt eſſectual opportunities and means for 
writing a hiſtory of trades in perfection and exact- 
neſſe, and what experiments and ituffte would all 
thoſe ſhops and operations afford to active and 
philoſophical heads, out of which to extract that 
interpretation of nature, whercof there is ſo little, 
and that ſo bad, as yet cxtant in the world ? 
Within the walls of this Grzmnaſium or College, 
ſhould be a Nofocomium Academicum, accorcin g to 
the moſt exact and perfect idea thereof; a com- 
pleat Theatrum Botanicum ; ſtalls and cages for all 
„ {trange beaſts and birds, with ponds and conſer- 
* yatories for all exotic fiſhes. Here all animals, 
capable thereof, ſhould be made fit for ſome kind 
of labour and employment, that they may as well 
be of uſe living as dead. Here ſhould be a repo- 
% ſitary of all kind of rarities, natural and artificial. 
pieces of antiquity, modells of all great and noble 
engines, with defignes and platforms of gardens 
and buildings; the moſt artificiall fountains and 
water-works; a library of ſelect books; an aſtro- 
nomicall obſervatory for celeſtial! bodies and me- 
teors ; large pieces of ground for ſeverall experi- 
© ments of agriculture ; galleries of the rarelt paint- 
* ings and ſtatues ; with the faireſt globes and geo- 
„ graphicall maps of the belt deſcriptions. And fo 
« far as is poilible, we would have this place to be 
« the epitome or abſtract of the whole world; fo 
« that a man converſant within theſe wells, would 
certainly prove a greater ſcholar, than the walking 
libraries ſo called, although he could neither write 
« nor read. But if a child, before he learned to 
« read or write, were made acquainted with all 
„things and actions (as he inight in this college,) 
% how eaſily would he underſtand all good books aſte :- 
*« wards, and ſmell out the fopperies of had ones ?” 
Our Author next gives us a plan of the Noſocomium 
Academicum 3; and afterwards recommends the com- 
piling of a work, whoſe title might juſtly be, Yel- 
lus aureum, frve Facultatum Lucriferarum Deſcriptio 
magna; wherein all the practiſed ways of getting a 
ſubſiſtence, and whereby men raiſe their fortune, 
may be at large declared. And among theſe we wiſh, 
that the Hiſtory of Arts or Manufactures might firſt 
be undertaken as the moſt pleaſant and profitable of 
all the reſt, wherein ſhould be deſcribed the whole 
proceſs of manual operations and applications of one 
nacural thing (which we call the elements of artifici- 
als) to another, with the neceſſary inſtruments and 
machines, whereby every piece of work is elaborated 
and made to be what it is; unto which work bare 
words being not ſufficient, ali inſtruments and tools 
muſt be pictured, and colours added, when the de- 
2 | {criptions 
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ſons concerned in the [C] recovery of one Anne Greene, who had been hanged at 


Oxford Caſtle on the 14th of that month, for the ſuppoſed murther of her baſtard 


child. In the beginning of January, 1650-1, he was unanimouſly elected Profeſſor of 


Anatomy at Oxford, upon the reſignation of Dr. Clayton; and ſoon after was made one 
of the College of Phyſicians at London, and Profeſſor of Muſic at Greſham College, 


which laſt he obtained by the intereſt of his dear friend Captain John Graunt — (e). Cn Wood, ut; 
Being now maſter of 500 1. 100 l. of which were allowed him to go to 1 


landed at Waterford in that Kingdom, on the roth of September, the fame year, and be- 


ſcriptions cannot be made intelligible without them. 
This Hiſtory, ſays be, muſi not be made out of a Farrag» 
of imperfe& relations made to the compiler, either by too 
rude or couſening workmen ; but all things thereunto ap- 
pertaining muſt be by himſelfe obſerved and atteſted by 
the moſt judicious and candid of each reſpective profeſ- 
fron, as well to make the work the more authentick ( it 
being to be the baſis of many future inferences aud phile- 
fophation s) as the more cleerly and diſtinly to enforme 
the Compiler himſelf, by whoſe judgment as the alembick, 
and induſtry of fire, it is hoped, that the quinteſſence and 
magiſteries of all preſent inventions may be extracted, 
and new ones produced in abundance. Although it be in- 
tended to teach the making rf all artificials ; yet it is not 
to be underflood, that when there hath been taught how 


to make a floole or a naile of one faſhion, that the art F 
e 


making a chaire or a naile of another faſhion ſhould 
long inſiſted on. But the compiler ſhould ſtrive to reduce 
the making of all artificial; in each trade to a certaine 
number and claſſes of operations, tools, and material; ; 
neither need he to ſet the figures, or mention the names of 
all artificials that ever were made, but only of ſurh as 
are moſt knowne and of common uſe amongſt men. He 
needeth not to deſeribe every punttilio in making all the 
aforementioned particulars, and yet leave no more defefs 
than may be ſupplied Ly every common under flanding. For 
wwe queſtion whether, if he ſhould engage bimſelſe in ſuch 
an endlefſe labour, a man by the bare light and inſirufion 
of the book could attaine to a dextrous practice of trade, 
aubercunto bath been required ſewen yeares Autopſia; 
but are confident, that the helb of this book will lien the 
former tædium by more than half. He ſhould not fo 
abridge the work as not to dliſtinguiſl between inflruments 
of the ſame name; as between a home to weawe herfies, 
and another wherein to weave filk ribbands or ſtockings. 
He coul all along give the mechanicall reaſom of every 
inſtrument, material, and operation, when the ſame is 
ſenſible and eltere. He ſhould all along note his on de- 
fects in ſetting dun theſe hiſlories, in caſe he had not 
at the time of the writing thereof ſufficient information, 
and withal the deficiencies of the trades tbemſelves. 
Noxw whereas there be divers wayes and methods of avork- 
ing moſt manufattures, he ſhould in each thing flick ch/e 
to the way of fame one maſter ; but nate all the diverſities 
he knoweth, and give his opinion of the uſe and goodneſs 
of each. 

10 Moreover the œconomy ive Ars augende rei fa- 
e miiaris in all proteſſions ought to be enquired into, 


« viz. what ſeaſons of the yeare are molt proper to 


« each work; which the beſt places and times to 
« buy materials, and to put off the Commodities 
« when finiſhed ; how molt thriftily to hire, enter- 
% taine, and overſee ſervants and workmen 3; how 
to diſpoſe of every excrement and refuſe of mate- 
rials, or of broken, worne, or otherwiſe unſer- 
« yiceable tooles and utenſils ; with all cauteles, im- 
«© poſtures, and other ſleights good or bad, whereby 
nien ule to over-reach one another. 

There ought to be added to this work many and 
various indices, beſides the alphabetical ones; as 
namely one of all the artificials mentioned in the 
«« whole worke. Another of all the natural mate- 
« rjals or elements of artificials uſed, from whence 
they come, where to be had, and what are the or- 
dinary and middle prices of them. Another of all 
the qualities or ſchemes of matter, as of all li- 
quifiable things, viſcid, friable, heavy, tranſpa- 
rent, abſterſive, or otherwiſe qualified according to 
all the claſſes of 1, 2, and 3 qualities, to the end 
that materials for all inventions and experiments 
„ may be at hand and in ſight. Another of all ope- 
« rations mentioned in the whole work, as ſawing, 
« hewing, filing, boring, melting, diſſolving, turn- 
ing, beating, grinding, boyling, calcining, knit- 
« ting, ſpinnung, ſewing, twilting, &c. to the end 


oh 
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* 
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the whole book may be moſt 


came 


that they al! may alſo be at hand for the purpoſes 
« aforeſaid, Another of all tooles and machines, 
« as files, ſawes, chiſſels, ſheeres, fives, loomes, 
« ſhuttles, wheeles, wedges, knives, ſkrews, c. for 
« the ſame purpoſe alſo. 

The Compiler ought to publiſh all his con- 
jectures, how odd inventions may be perfected, 
« and new ones produced ; giving directions how 
eto try the trath of them. So that by all thoſe, 
*«« unto whoſe hands theſe books ſhall come perchance, 
« all the ſaid ſuppoſitions may be tried, and the ſuc- 
« ceſle reported to the Compiler himſelfe. 

The Compiler's firſt ſcope in inventions ſhall 
„bee, how to apply all materials that grow in abur- 
« dance in this kingdome, and whereot but inconſi- 
«« derable uſe and profits are as yet made, to more 
„advantage to the Commonwealth; and alſo how 
all impotents, whether onely blind, or onely lame, 
and all children of above ſeven years old, might 
« earne their bread, and not be ſo long burthen- 
« ſome to their parents and others. 

There ſhould be made a Preface to the work to 
© teach men how to make the moſt of experiments, 
© and to record the ſucceſſes of them —— 
whether according to hopes or no, all being e- 
„ qually luciferous, although not equally lucriferous. 

* There ought to be much artifice uſed, that all 
the aforementioned indices may handſomely re- 
« ferre one to another; that all _ contained in 

ily found, and 
* moſt readily attend the ſeekers of new inven- 
“tions. | 

„ The way to accompliſh this worke muſt be to 
« enquire what to this purpoſe is already done, or in 
« hand, in all places, and alſo by whom; fo that 
communication of Counſels and proceedings may 
(if poſſible) be had with thoſe undertakers. 

All bookes of this ſubjeet already extant in 
« print muſt be collected and bought, not to tranſ- 
cribe them, but to examine them per Autatſiam, and 
re- experiment the experiments contained in them: 
and withall to give hints of new enquiries. 

„Ihe Compiler muſt be content to devote his 
whole life to this employment; one, Who (as we 
« ſaid before) hath the fire of induſtry, and the 
« alembick of a curious and rational head, to extract 
the quinteſſence of whatſoever he teeth. 

He ſhould be as young as ſufficient abilities will 
« admit, to the end that he may with the concur- 
rence of God's ordinary providence either finiſh or 
« very farre advance the worke, while he liveth; 
and allo that living long in that employment, he 
* may heap up the larger ſtock of experiments; 
« which how much the greater it is in one man, 
affordeth ſo much the more hopes of new in- 
“ ventions.” 

[C] Concerned in the recovery of Anne Greene, who 
had been hanged, &c.) The reader may ſee a par- 
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ticular account of this extraordinary accident in a 
pamphlet printed at Oxford 1651, with this title, 


News from the dead : or a true and exact Narration of the 
miraculous delicverance of Anne Greene, wha being executed 
at Oxford December 14, 1650, afterwards revived ; 
and by the care of certain Phyſicians there ſhe is now per- 
by recovered. Together with the manner of her ſuff*r- 
ing, and the particular means uſed for her recovery. 

ritten by a ſcholar in Oxford for the ſatisfattion of a 
Friend, who deſired to be informed concerning the truth of 
the buſineſs. Whereunto are annexed certain Poems ca- 
fually written on that ſubject. 

[D] His dear friend Captain John Graunt.] We 
ſhall take this opportunity to add here a remark to 
the article, which we have already given of that in- 
genious Writer. Biſhop Burnet (3) ſpeaking of the 
Fire of London, writes thus: The moſt extraordinary 
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(f) See his Will. 


(e) Wood, ubi 
J*pr8. 


(4) Dr. William 
Lloyd, Biſhop of 
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became Phyſician to the army, with the allowance of 20 ſhillings a day, in which place 


he continued till June 1659, gaining by his practice about 400 l. per ann. above the ſaid 
ſalary. About September 1654, perceiving, that the admeaſurements of the lands in 
Ireland forfeited on account of the Rebellion in 1641, and intended to regulate the ſatiſ- 
faction of the ſoldiers, who had ſuppreſſed the ſame, was moſt inſufficiently and abſurdly 
managed, he obtained a contract dated December 11 the ſame year for making the ſaid 
admeaſurements 3 which he performed in ſuch a manner, that he gained about 9000 l. 
thereby, which with the 5001. abovementioned, with his ſalary of 208. per diem, and 
the benefit of his practice, together with 6001. more for directing an „Ae of the 
adventurer's lands, and 8001. more for two years ſalary as Clerk of the Council, raiſed 
him an eſtate of about 130001. in ready and real money. Part of this money he be- 
{towed in ſoldier's debentures, part in purchaſing the Earl of Arundels houſe in Loth- 
bury London, and part he kept in caſh to anſwer emergencies. He purchaſed lands in 
Ireland, great part of which were loſt by the Court of Innocents in 1663 (f). In 
January 1638 he was elected one of the Burgeſſes for Weſtlow in Cornwall, to ſerve in 
Richard CromwelPs Parliament, which began at Weſtminſter on the 27th of that month, 
But that Parliament being ſoon diſſolved, he went again into Ireland, where he had a 
great conteſt with Sir Hierom Sankey [ EZ]. Returning after the Reſtoration, he was in- 
troduced to King Charles II. who was highly pleaſed with his ingenious diſcourſe, and 
on the 11th of April 1661 knighted him, and afterwards, as it was reported, deſigned to 
create him Earl of Kilmore in Ireland. Upon the eſtabliſhment of the Royal Society, he 
was appointed one of its firſt Members, and afterwards one of the Council belonging to it 
(Z. In 1662 he publiſhed a Treatiſe of Taxes and Contributions [ FJ. In the beginning 


of 1663 he was greatly * in Ireland for the ſucceſs of his new invention of 4 
eſides the tracts above-mentioned, he wrote ſeveral other 


double-bottom'd ſhip [G]. 


age, though .it is but a preſumption, æuas told me by 
wh 1550 0 and the Counteſs of Clarendon. The lat- 
ter had a great eſtate in the New River, that is brought 
from Ware to London, which is brought together at 1/- 
lington, where there is a great room full of pipes, that 
convey it through all the fireets of London. The conflant 
order of that water was, to ſet the pipes a _— on 
Saturday-night, that ſo the ciſterns might be all full by 
Sunday-morning ; there being a more than ordinary con- 
ſumption of water that day. There was one Graunt, a 
Papiſt, under whoſe name Sir William Petty publiſhed 
his Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality. He had 
fome time before applied himſelf to Lloyd, who had great 
credit with the Counteſs of Clarendon ; and ſaid, he 
could raiſe that eflate conſiderably, if ſhe wwould make him 
a Truſtee for her. His ſchemes were probable ; and he 
was made one of the Board, that governed that matter; 
and by that he had a right to come as oft as he pleaſed, 
to view their <works at Iſlington. He went thither the 
Saturday oy the fire broke out ; and calling for the 
hey of the place, where the heads of the pipes were, he 
turned all the cocks that <vere then open, and flopt the 
wvater, and then went away, and carried the keys with 
him. So when the fire broke out next morning, they 
opened the pipes in the flreets to find water, but there was 
none. And fome hours wwere bft in ſending to Iſlington, 
avhere the door wwas to be broke open, and the cocks turned. 
And it as long before the ⁊valer got to London. Graunt 
indeed denied, that he had turned the cocks; but the 
officer of the works aff; med, that he had, according to 
order, ſet them all a running; and that no perſon had 
got the keys from him befides Graunt, who confeſſed that 
he had carried away the heys, but pretended he did it 
without deſign. Mr. William Maitland, F. R. S. in 
order to inform himſelf concerning the truth of this 
account, applied himſelf, as he tells us (5), to the 
Governor and Company of the New River, who or- 
dered their minute-book to be communicated to him, 
from which it appears, that at a General Court of 


the ſaid Company held at Mr. Clifton's in Covent- 


Garden, on the 25th of September 1666, 7 
Graunt, Eſq; was 125 admitted a Member of the 
ſaid New River Company (in the room of Alexander 
Broom deces ſed) in truſt for one of the ſhares belong- 
ing to Sir William Backhouſe, Knight, who dying in 
the year 1669, Dame Flower Backhouſe (probably 
his reli& (5), became poſſeſſed of nine of his ſhares ; 
and on the 12th of November the ſame year ſhe a 

pointed Mr. Graunt one of her Truſtees in the faid 
Company. © Whereby it is manifeſt, /ays Mr. 
« Maittand, that the above recited relation, which 
« the Biſhop had of Dr. Lhyd and the Counteſs of 
« Clarendon, has not the leaſt foundation. For by 


Vor. VIII. 


works. 


*« what has been ſaid it is evident, that Mr. Graun: 
was not admitted into the government of the New 
River Company till twenty three days after the 
breaking out of the Fire of London; and then 
put in truſt by the above named Sir William Back- 
* houſe ; whoſe' relict, daughter, relation, or name- 
<« ſake, the abovementioned Dame Feber Backbouſe, 
* was ſome time after married to Henny Lord Ceorn- 
« bury, eldeſt ſon to the Earl of Clarendon ; and who 
„by right of his ſaid Lady was firſt admitted a 
Member of the ſaid Company on the 1oth of No- 
vember in the year 1670, and afterwards as Earl 
Hof Clarendon, on the gth of November 1676, be- 
ing the firſt of that family, that ever was con- 
cerned in the New River Company.“ 

E] Where he had a great conteſt with Sir Hierom 
Sankey.) This Sir Hierom Sankey or Zanchy preferred 
fix articles againſt our Author relating to his conduct 
in Ireland: 1. That he the ſaid Dr. Petty had received 
great bribes. 2. That he had made @ trade of buying 
debentures in vaſt numbers againſt the Statute. 3. That 
he had gotten vaſt fums of money and ſcopes of land by 
Fraud. 4. That he had uſed many foul practices as Sur- 
veyor and Commiſſioner for ſetting out lands. 5. That 
he and his Fell-w-Commiſfioners had placed ſome deben- 
tures in better places than they could claim, denying right 
to others. 6. That he and his Felhav-Commiſſioners had 
totally diſpoſed of the army's ſecurity ; the debt flill re- 
maining chargeable on the State. The Reader may ſee 
further concerning this affair in 4 Brief of Proceedings 
between Sir Hierome Sanky and Dr. Petty, with 7 
State of the Controverſy between them. London 1659, 
in folio ; and Neflectians upon ſome Perſons and Things 
in Ireland, by Letters to and from Dr. Petty; with Sir 
Hierome Sankey's Speech in Parliament, London 
1660, in 8vo. | 

[F] I: 1662 he publiſbed a Treatiſe of Taxes and 
Contributions.] It was printed under this title, 
A Treatiſe of 1axes and Contributions ; ſhewing the Na- 
ture and Meaſures of Crown-Lands, Afſeſjments, Cuf- 
toms, Poll-monies, Lotteries, Benevolence, &c. London 
1662 and 1667, in 4to. 

6 His new invention of a double-bottomed ſhip.] 
In July 1663, when firſt this ſhip adventured from 


Dublin to Holyhead, ſhe ſtaid there many days before 


her return; “ and it was pleaſant, /ays Mr. Wood 


«* (7), to conſider how her adverſaries inſulted, and (75) Alben. Oos. 
having firſt eſtabliſhed the concluſion, that ſhe was vol. 2. col. 808. 


«« caſtaway, did afterwards diſcourſe the ſeveral ne- 
« ceſlities why it ſhould be ſo. Some ſaid, it was 
« impoſſible her maſt could be ſufficiently planted 
« againſt a _ others ſaid ſhe was gone 
to land at O. But ber return in triumph 


. | « with 
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(0) Wood, ibid. 
col. 807—811, 


(8) Tho. Sprat, 


in The Hiſtory of 60 
the Royal Society, ,. 


Lond. 1667, in 
4to. part. 2. p- 
240. 
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works HJ. He died at his houſe in Piecadilly-ſtreet, almoſt oppoſite to St. James's 


Church, within the liberty of Weſtminſter, of a gangrene in the foot, occaſioned by the 
{welling of the gout, on the 16th of December 1687 and his body was interred at Rom- 
ſey, his native rown, near thoſe of his father and mother. By his wife Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Hardrefs Waller, Knight, and Reli& of Sir Maurice Fenton, he had iſſue 
two ſons; viz. Charles, created Baron of Shelborne in Ireland foon after his father's 
death, and Henry, and a daughter named Anne. He had alſo a natural daughter ex- 
tremely like him in perſon, who was an actreſs in the Duke's Theatre in 1680 and after- 


wards. He wrote a life of himſelf, which, 


after his death, came into the hands of his 


brother-in-law Waller (5). In his laſt will he obſerves, that his real eſtate might be 


6500 1. per ann. his 


onal eſtate about 45000 1. his bad and deſperate debts 3000 l. 


and the demonſtrable improvements of his Irifh eſtate 4000 J. per ann. in all 150001. per 


ann. And with regard to his religion he ex 


preſſes himſelf thus: „ As for religion, I die 


ein the profeſſion of that faith and in the practice of fuch worſhip as I find eſtabliſhed 
« by the law of my country, not being able to believe what I myſelf pleaſe, nor wor- 
« ſhip God better than by doing as I would be done unto, and obſerving the laws of 
« my country, and expreffing my love and honour to Almighty God by ſuch ſigns and 


te with theſe viſible advantages above other veſſels 
« did check the deriſion of ſome, and beculmed the 
« violence of others; the firſt point being elearly 
gained, that ſhe could bear the ſeas. She then 
„turned in againſt wind into that narrow Harbour 
„ (Holyhead) amongſt the rocks and ſhips, with 
« ſuch dexterity, as many antient ſeamen did then 
„ confeſs they had never ſeen the like. About 
« ſame time Thomas Earl of Oſory and other perſons 
% of honour were embarked in her, and drove to 
% and again within the Bar near Dublin. It then 
e blew very hard, inſomuch that a ſmall Holland 
« veſlel, famous for a good ſailor, which ſet fail 
« with ker, was in appearance after looked upon to 
„ be overſet, whilſt ſhe inclined not above half a 
* foot to one ſide more than another, ſo that 
« it was truly then called he pad of the ſea. It ap- 
«« peared very much to excel all other forms of ſhips 
in ſailing, in carriage, in ſecurity, and many o- 
ther ſuch benefits; but at length in its return home 
from a certain voyage, it was deſtroyed by a com- 
mon fate, and by ſuch a dreadful tempeſt, as over- 
„ whelmed a great fleet the ſame night. So, that 
* the antient fabrick of ſhips had no reaſon to tri- 
„% umph over that new model, when of ſeventy fail 
that were in the ſtorm, there was not one eſcaped 
* to bring the news. In a word, though this in- 
« vention ſucceeded not, while it was only ſu 
« by private purſes, it wil/ (as one (8) obſerves) un- 
doubted, produce great effetts, if ever it ſhall be re- 
trived upon the public flock of the nation.” Sir 
William Petty gave a model of this ſhip made with 
his own hand to the Royal Society, and it is now in 
their Muſeum. 

[H] Several other works.) They are as follow. 
1. I Diſcourſe made before the Royal Society, 26 Now. 
1674. concerning the uſe of duplicate proportion in ſundry 
important particulars. London 1674, in 12mo. See 
the Philo/ethical Tranſactions, num. 109. p. 209. 
There is a {ſevere cenſure of this diſcourſe, written 
by Dr. Tho. Barlow, Biſhop of Lincoln, printed in 
his Genuine Remains, p. 151. & ſeqq. Edit. London 
1693, in 8vo. II. A new Hypotheſis of ſpringing, or 
elaſtic notion: printed at the end of the preceding 
diſcourſe. III. An Apparatus to the Hiſtory of the com- 
mon practices of Dying. See Sprat's Hiftory of the 
Royal Society, Part II. p. 284, &c. Edit. London 
1667. IV. A Treatiſe about the building of Ships. It 


Was 1 by the Author in manuſcript to the 
a 


(9) Wood, ub: 
Pra, col. 809+ 


Royal Society about 1665, contained in about a quire 
of paper of his own wing al But William Lord 
Brouncker, Preſident of that Society, took it away, 
and kept it in his poſſeſſion till 1682, and afterwards, 
perhaps to the time of his death, ſaying that it was 
too great an Arcanum of State to be commonly per- 
uſed. The Author had no copy of it by him, but 
there was one in the hands of Dr. Robert Wood, who 
lived in Ireland (9). V. Colhguium Davidis cum Ani- 
md. ſud (accinente paraphraſin in 134 Pſalmum) de 
magnalibus Dei. London 1679, in two ſheets in fol. 
This piece, which is in Hexameter Verſe, was com- 
poſed by the Author March 25, 1678, under the 
name of Caſſid. Aureus Minutius. VI. Political A. 
rithmetic ; or a Diſcourſe concerning the Extent of Land, 


& tokens 


People, Buildings, Huſbandry, Manufacture, Commerce, 
Fiſhery, Artizans, Seamen, Soldiens, Publick Revenues, 
Interefl, James, Snperlucration, Reg iſlries, Banks, va- 
luat im of Men, increaſing of Seamen, of Militias, 
Harbours, Situation, Shipping, Power at Sea, &fc. as 
the ſamie relates to every country in general, but more 
particularly to the territories of his Majeſty of Great Bri. 
tain, and his neighbours of Holland, Zealand, and France. 
This was preſented in manuſcript to King Charles II. 
but was not printed till the year 1690, in 8vo. The 
Lord Sherborne, our Author's ſon, in his Dedication 
of this book, obſerves, that it was “ by him ftyled 
% Political Arithmetic, inaſmuch as things of Govern- 
«© ment, and of no leſs concern and extent than the 
« glory of the Prince and the happineſs and great- 
« neſs of the people, are by the ordinary rules of 
« arithmetic brought into a ſort of demonſtration, 
« He was allowed by all to be the inventor of this 
% method of inſtruftion, where the perplexed and 
« intricate ways of the world are explained by a ve- 
« ry mean piece of ſcience ; and had not the Doc- 
« trines of this Eſſay offended France, they had long 
„ ſince ſeen the light, and had found followers, 
as well as improvements before this time, to the 
advantage, perhaps, of mankind.” In the £-/ 
Chapter, our * endeavours to ſhew, that a 
ſmall country, and a few people, may by their 
ſituation, trade, and policy, be equivalent in wealth 
and ſtrength, to a far greater people and territory; 
and particularly, how conveniences for ſhipping and 
water-carriage do moſt eminently and fundamental- 
ly conduce thereto. In the ſecond Chapter, he ſhews, 
that ſome kind of taxes, and publick levies, may ra- 
ther increaſe than diminiſh the Common- wealth. In 
the third Chapter, that France cannot, by reaſon of 
natural and perpetual impediments, be more power- 


ful at ſea, than the Engliſh or Hollanders. In the 


Fourth, that the people and territories of the King 
of England are naturally near as confiderable for 
wealth and ſtrength, as thoſe of France. In the 
fifth, that the impediments of England's greatneſs, 
are but contingent and removeable. In the fixth, 
that the power and wealth of England had increaſed 
for above forty years before. In the ſeventh, that 
one tenth part of the whole expence of the King of 
England's ſubject is ſufficient to maintain one hun- 
— thouſand foot, thirty thouſand horſe, and forty 
thouſand men at ſea ; and to defray all other charges 
of the Government, both ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, if the ſame were regularly taxed and raiſed. 
In the eighth, that there are are hands enough a- 
mong the King of England's ſubjects, to earn two 
millions per aun. more than they now do; and that 
there are employments ready, proper, and ſufficient 
for that purpoſe. In the ninth, that there is money 
ſufficient to drive the trade of the nation. In the 
tenth, that the King of England's ſubjects have ſtock 
ſufficient and convenient to drive the trade of the 
whole commercial world. VII. Another Efay of Poli- 
tical. Arithmetic, concerning the Growth of the City of 
London, with the Meaſures, Periods, Cauſes, and Con- 
ſequences thereof, Ann. 1682. London 1683 and 1686, 
in 8vo, The principal points of this diſcourſe are, 
1. That London doubles in forty years, and all Eng- 

| land 

3 


a A +4 ww... » to ww a£x foo 6, vv .,ow 


(a) He called 
himſelf Nobilis 
Aquitanus, in 
his works, as 
the Abbe de Ma- 
rolles obſerves in 
his Denombre- 
ment des Auteurs 
gut Pont oblige, 
1. e. A Cata- 
* logue of the 


* Authors who 
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&« tokens as are under ſtood to be ſuch by the people, with whom I live, God knowing 
«« my heart even without any. And thus begging his divine Majeſty to make me what 
« he would have me to be both as to faith and good works, I willingly reſign my ſoul 
<« into his hands, relying only upon his infinite mercy and the mercies of our Saviour, 


for my happineſs after this life, where I ex 


pect to know and ſee God more clearly than 


„by the ſtudy of the Seriptures and of his works I have hitherto been able to do. 
« Grant me, O Lord, an eaſy paſſage in thyſelf, that as I have lived in thy fear, I 
©* may be known to die in thy favour, Amen.“ 


land in three hundred and fixty years. 2. That 
there were, anno 1682, about fix hundred and ſeventy 
thouſand fouls in London; and about ſeven milli- 
ons four hundred thouſand in all England and Wales, 
about twenty eight millions of acres of profitable 
land. 3. That the periods of doubling the people, 
are found to be in all degrees, from between ten to 
twelve hundred years. 4. That the growth of Lon- 
don muſt ſtop of itſelf before the year 1800. 5. A 
table, helping to underſtand the ſcriptures, con- 
cerning the number of people mentioned in them. 
6. That the world will be fully — -0g within the 
next two thouſand years. 7. Twelve ways where- 
by to try any propoſal pretended for the public 
good. 8. How the City of London may be made, 
morally ſpeaking, invincible. 8. An help to uni- 
formity in religion. 10. That it is poſſible to in- 
creaſe mankind by generation, four times more than 

reſent. 11. The plagues of London are the chief 
impediment and objection againſt the growth of the 
city. 12. That an exact account of the people is 
neceſlary in this matter. VIII. Obſervations upon the 
Dublin Bills of Mortality, 1681, and the State of that 
City. London 1683, in 8vo. IX. Maps of Ireland, be- 
ing his actual ſurvey of that whole Kingdom, pub- 
liſhed in folio, in 1685. X. Eſſay concerning the 
Multiplication of Mankind. London 1686, in 8vo. With 
this was printed the ſecond edition of Another Ey 
in Political Arithmetic. XI. Further Obſervations upon 
the Dublin Bill; er Accounts of the Houſes, Hearth, 
Baptiſms, and Burials in that City. London 1686, in 
8vo. XII. Teo Eſſays in Political Arithmetic, concern- 
ing the People, Houſing, Hoſpitals, Fc. of London and 
Paris: with Obſervations upon the Cities LF London 
and Rome. London 1687, in 8vo, In the firſt Eſſay, 
he endeavours to prove, that London hath more peo- 
ple and houſing the Cities of Paris and Rouen 
put together ; and is alſo more conſiderable in ſeve- 
ral other reſpects. In the ſecond, he attempts to 
ſhew, that in the hoſpital called L Hofe/ Dieu, at Pa- 


ris, there die three thouſand per annum, by reaſon of 
ill accommodation. XIII. Five Efays in Political A. 
rithmetic : viz. 1. Objeftions from the City of Rey in 
Perfia, and from Monfieur Auzout, againfl two former 
Eat, anſwered, and that London hath as many peo- 
as Paris, Rome, and Rouen put together. 2. 4 
* ai between London and Paris, in fourteen Par- 
ticulars. 3. wo? that London, within its 134 Pa- 
riſhes, named in the Bills of Mortality, there live about 
nine hundred ninety fix thouſand people. 4. An Eſti- 
mate of the People in London, Paris, Amfterdam, Ve- 
nice, Rome, Dublin, ' Briſtol a»d Rouen, ait ewe- 
ral Obſervations upon the ſame. 5. Concerning Holland, 
and the reſt of the ſeven United Provinces. XIV. A Trea- 
tiſe of Taxes and Contributions, particularly fitted for the 
State of Ireland. London 1691, in 4to, printed in a 
book, intitled, 4 Collection of three State Trafts, c. 
XV. A Treatiſe of Naval Philoſophy, &c. London 1691, 
in 8vo, XVI. The Political Anatomy of Ireland, &fc. 
London 1692, in 8vo. XVII. Verbum Sapienti : or, An 
Account of the Wealth and Expence of England, &c. 
London 1691, in 8vo. 'This is animadverted on in a 
pamphlet, intitled, A Letter from a Genthman in the 
Country, to his Friend in the City, &c. London 1692, 
in 4to. XVIII. In the Philgſaphical Tranſactions, he Las 
the following pieces: viz. 1. Experiments to be mad 
relating to Land-Carriage. No. 161. p. 666. 2. Some 
Queries whereby to examine Mineral Waters. No. 166. 
p. 802. 3. 4 Miſcellaneous e Fo of mean, vul- 
gar, cheap, and ſimple Experiments. No. 167. p. 849. 
4. An Extract of two Efſays in Political Arithmetic, 
concerning the comparative Magnitude of London and Pa- 
ris, No. 183. p. 152. 5. A further 9 of the 
Propoſitions concerning the Magnitude, Fc. of London, 
contained in two Paſſages, Ic. together with a Vindi- 
cation of the ſaid Eſays, from the Objections of ſome 
learned Perſons of the French Nation. No. 185. p. 237. 
6. What a complete Treatiſe of Navigation ſhould con- 
tain, drawn up in the year 1685, Ne. 198. To 


PEYRAREDE (JOHN DE), a Gentleman of Gaſcony (a) and a Proteſtant [A], 
wrote good Latin verſes, and underſtood the art of criticiſm very well. He made him- 
ſelf known at Paris towards the beginning of Lewis the XIV.'s reign. He publiſhed 
obſervations on Terence, and Hemiſtichs to fill up the imperfect lines in Virgil's Æneis, 
to which he added ſome verſes. He dedicated this work to the Queen of Sweden (5). ( Ste Abbe 
His emendations and critical conjectures on Florus deſerved the approbation of La Mothe de Marolles, ib. 
leVayer, who followed them pretty often, and has quoted him with commendations [3]. 
He is ſometimes mentioned in Balzac's letters. I ſhall tranſcribe a paſſage from them 
* oaliged hm. Which is very much to his honour [C]. We find in a letter, which he wrote from Pa- 


[4] 4 Proteſtant.) He was one even ſo far as to be 
ſcrupulouſly zealous, if we may form conjectures from 
a letter of Monſieur Balzac to Monſieur Conrart. But 
(1) Balzac, Ler- who told you, ſays he to him (1), that I have an anti- 
tre premiere d 

art, Liv. 1. 
p. m. 255 26. 


pathy againſt the Huguenots ? It cannot be neither Mon- 
fieur Conrart, nor Salmafius, nor Monſieur Daille, whom 
I have fo much commended, and ſo much celebrated; 
whom I lde and eftcem moſt particularly, of which I 
have made fo publick a profeſſion. It muſt be, no doubt, 
that the honeft Monſieur de Peyrarede would make no dif- 
ference between an inoffenſive raillery, and what is ſaid 
ſeriouſly, and that amidſi the freedom of conver/ation he 
put a criminal conſtruction on ſome words which came 
from an innocent intention. Without entering deeper 
upon this fubjet, I proteſt to you, dear Sir, that I have 
no greater averſion for the Huguenots, than you have for 
the Catholichs. 

[B) La Mothe le Layer. . has quoted him with 
ccemmendations.) I have followed interpretation 
„of the learned Monſieur Peyrarede,” ſays he in 


his notes on the 19th chapter of the ad of Flo- 


118 


rus (2). In another place he makes uſe of an epithet (2) See Mothe le 

which is more honourable ſtill. Theſe words, ſays Vayer, Re- 

he (3), are very dark, I have explained them according Parques fur Flo- 

to the expoſition of the illuſtrious Monſieur Peyrarede. 410 Pp * dee 

The Abbe de Marolles quotes him often in his re- . 4 

marks on Statius. (3) Ibid. p. 933+ 
[C] I Hall quote à paſſage which is very much to 

his honour.) ** Laſt Friday's Mail brought me ſome 

% news from our Monſieur de Peyrarede. Do you 

© know that his name is already very famous at 

© Paris, and that the Celtæ have the Aquitanians in 

« admiration ? Or, if you would have me ſay it after 

« another manner, and ſpeak it poetically of a Poet, 

the God of the River Seine wonders to hear the 

« Muſes of the Dordonne ſing ſo well. For my 

« part, I am contented with their laſt work, and if 


„the ſouls of the bleſſed could be raiſed by the 


« charms of beautiful lines, I do not queſtion but the 
« Duke of Breze would come down from Heaven 
« the moment one ſhould rehearſe to him tne fol- 
„ lowing lines: 3 

«c 20 
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(-)1:isthe ris April 20, 1647, to Iſaac Voſſius(c), that he began to percieve the infirwities of old 
were wet. age, and that during thirty years he had been overwhelmed with misfortunes, or buſy 
ten to Jobn Ge» with improving his eſtate. It appears from that letter that he had a ſon. 


rard Voffius. 


than this Goddefs's victory, 


« Ty nube ſerena „% more moving 
« Stellato fulgens apice, et radiante corona, « afflicted for the death of that brave Duke ?. What 
Ad tua Sacra deni, que multo Regia luctu « a moving ſcene is it to behold her with her .gar- 
« Concelebrat, Sacrique Chori, Sanfuſque Senatus, Ec. © ments torn, and her wings broke, doing penance 
& Aﬀpice ut ipſa gemens, ingenti affixa feretro, « for the fault ſhe imagined ſhe had committed; to 
Horridague et laceris luget Victoria pennis, « ſee her tied, and as it were nailed to that large 
Qu quondam tua caſtra, tuns comitata triremes, ** coffin, which ſhe waſhes with her tears | ſhe is 
* Deſeruit tua figna ſemel: nunc cædit acerbe «« inconſolable for the misfortune which happened 
« Invidiam lenire velit ; fatiſque malignts at Orbitello, ſhe wiſhes ſhe could lay the blame of 


« Inputat, infandæ excuſat crimina cladis, &c. « jt on ill fate; ſhe Sc. (4).” This is what Mon- (4) 8 Let- 
fieur Balzac wrote December the 4th 1646. .""oYfier, part, 


. . . 2. liv, 3. Lett. 
i. e. Did you ever read any thing more noble and 37+ p. m. 378, 
(a) It is not 


un ru PEYRE (JAMES D' AUZOLES (a) LA), a Gentleman of Auvergne (6), and one (% It is n . 


* * . . * 1 
name was Au of the moſt ridiculous Writers of the 17th Century, tells us in the beginning of one of Father Bias“ 
zol:s la Reine, 


W books, that he was the ſon of Peter d' Auzoles and of Mary Fabri of Auvergne, He 1 


Moreri. did not deſerve to be refuted by learned men, and yec he had that honour [4]. He is db. Billink ; 
(% Nobilis A. ſoundly ridiculed in a work of Monſieur Baillet (c), where he mentions a book, which la Pontific. p. 341 


. 
But t 'eter de dt. 


v-rnas, Lad, Peyre entitled Anti-Babau (d). He died of an apoplectick fit at Paris the 19th of May Romuala, 7... 
Jacob. Bidloth. 1642 (e). I have mentioned ſomething of him in the article Balzac (), and I ſhall give ;. Chronol. tom, 


Ponte, p. 345. . . 8 5 I. Þ. 61g, aſſertz, 
% fa ks ef hereunder an inſtance of the ſhallowneſs of his wit [B]. that he Ged ofa 


ali F 
art. 155. Toes he be * 
A] He did not deſerve to be refuted by learned men, more, or ſuppoſe a few leſi: and as I obſerved, that he 


and yet he has had that honour.) His little book, de da commended, in this reſpect, the late Monſieur de la Peyre, Yun. (43) 
die perdurable de Melchiſedech (of Melchizedech's long James D' Auzoles, with whom I have alſo been very 
Life,) printed in the year 1622, was refuted by the much acquainted, I wondered a little at it, becauſe this 
Jeſuit Salian : his Jobe, printed the next year, was re- good man, though he fludied with a great deal of apph- 
futed by the Capuchin Bolduc, and by the Jetuit Peta- cation, yet bad not à wonderful genius: which I could 
(I) See Monſieur vius (1). He ought to have thanked that Jeſuit, and ea/ily find out, by the opinion he entertained, that one 
Baillet's Anti's. not to have been ſo imprudent as to attack him in a might make the year to conſilt of but three hundred and 
artic. 155. work of Chronology, which he intitled Diſciple des fixty four days, inſtead of three hundred and ſixty-five 
tems, (the Diſciple of the Times.) It is he who is and ſomething more, that it might always begin with a 
meant, though his name be not mentioned, in the Sunday, and end always with a Saturday. To ſpeak the 
Preface to the 2d part of Petavics's Rationarium tem- truth, he muſt not hade undenſtood his ſcience wonder, 
foris, where it is obſerved, that of ſo many works of «vell ; for if his opinion herein were followed, the month 
Chronology, which had been publiſhed till that time, of Fanuary would ſoon fall on the time when Auguſl 
there were none more wretched than that which is Huld be; becauſe the year would always be a day and 
intitled Sainte Chronolhg ie (the Holy Chronology). La ſome hours too ſhort ; which being hoſt of courſe in the 
Feyre was the Author of it, and alſo of a ſmall folio, months, they muſt unawvidably unge their proper ſeaſon. 
printed in the year 1629, with this title. La Sainte But he could never underſiand this, and fell into a ſtrange 
Geographie, Ceft à dire, exate Deſcription de la Terre, paſſion ; whence I inferred, that Monfieur de la Peyre 
& weritable Demonſtratim du Paradis terreſire. i. e. was not ſo wonderfully ſrilled, as he imagined, in the 
„The holy Geography, that is to ſay, an accurate ſcience which he profeſſed. He practiſed ſometimes 
« deſcription of the earth, and a true demonſtration in his controverſies, what is uſually done in ſum- 
„of the terreſtrial Paradiſe.” I wonder Voſſius did mons, among thoſe who are at law together; I 
not put this Author in his long lift of Chronologers. mean, that he ſet down very accurately the place of 
] 1 ſhall give an inſtance of the ſhallowneſs of his his abode. He dated his Anti-Babau from Paris, at 
| wwit.] The Abbe de Marolles affords it me. Man- Myr. Conturier's, an honeft man, and a man of honour, | 
3 8 ſſeur le Febure Chantereau, ſays he (2), afſerts, that the at whoſe houſe he lodged, the 5th of Auguſt, 1631 (3). (1) Baillet, in his 
271, 272. Pe "common method of computing the years of our Lord is the Does not this ſhew moſt plainly, that he had but a Arr's, art. 153. 
bet, and preferable to any other, againſt the opinion of very ſnallow wit? 


Scaliger, Petavius, and others, auh reckon a few years 


PEYRERE (ISAAC LA), a native of Bourdeaux, has made himſelf famous by his 
treatiſe of the Præadamites, which was printed in Holland in the year 1655 [A], and 
which a crowd of Authors refuted immediately [B]. He was then a Proteſtant, and had 
a poſt in the Prince of Conde's family. Though he did not put his name to that work, 


yet 


[1] His Treatiſe of the Præadamites, which was 
(1) Obſerve that printed in Hilland in the year 165 5 (1).] Heidanus 
I have {een in the was charged with having been concerned in the 
catalogue of a printing of that book, but he cleared himſelf, and 
FOrary's which the 2ccuſer never dared to reply: I learn this particu- 
was ſold at Ley- 0 . A 
den Ctober the lar from Petrus ab Andlo. Igaorantiam Maręſii ſe- 
alt, 1696, that gut jus effrons et immane mendacium, quavis pæna 
book ef the f. digniſſimmm. Eum ſcilicet qui familiam ducit inter ho- 
adamites, a5 tho ꝗiernos Carteſianos, obſtetricatum fuiſſe Editioni Li- 
3 2s Yao bri de Præadamitis inſcripti. Sed cum wir ile de4i/- 
words are added, ſinus deteflandam hanc calumniam publice @ ſe fit amoli- 
editio optima, tus in parte ſecunda ſuarum Confiderationum de Sabbatho 
b-it edition, ot Die Dominica, pag. 3. Nec ille, gui, ut inquit Marc- 
1653, 89 Fur, olim per indirctum id exprobraverat, cajus Co- 
norrbæam et praſſuuia hic lambere ac reſorbere wvoluit 
1 nofter, quicquam reſbondere potuerit, hoc maledicentiſſimæ 
2 Anim, Lingua fpiculum inter ſcuta rejiceremus, nifi dudum in 
ad Vindicias auttoris caput recidiſſet cum immortali ejus ignominia (2). 
Diſſercat, p. 10. You will meet with the ſcheme of the book concern- 


ing the Præadamites, in the Supplement to Moreri's 
Dictionary. 

[B]... . and which a crowd of Authors refuted 
immediately.) The Author of the Supplement to Mo- 
reri names but four perſons (3), who wrote againf the 
Svitem of the Præadamites. Here follows a more 
complete catalogue of them. John Conrad Dannha- 
werus, Profeſſor of Divinity at Straſburg, publiſhed 
there, Preadamita mutis, ſiue fabula primorum homi- 
num ante Adamum conditorum exploſa. John Micre- 
lius, Profeſſor of Philoſophy, and Principal of the 
College at Stetin, wrote a work againſt la Peyrere 
(4). John Henry Urſinus publiſhed at Francfort Ne- 
wus Prometheus Præadamitarum plaſles ad Caucaſum re- 
legatus et religatus. Samuel des Marets, Frofeſſor of 
Divinity at Groningen, publiſhed there, Refutatio Fa- 
bule Præadamiticæ abſoluta ſeptem prioribus qua;ſtionibus 
cum Pr.efatione Apologetica pro avywria ſacre Scripture. 
John Helpert, Profeſſor at Helmſta!, cauſed to be 

2 printed 


3 Monſieur 

l Morin (it 15 
Morin the Aſ- 
trologer) Antho- 
ny Hulſe, Au- 
thor of the Nn 
ens 877 1 ; 
ticum, J. Pytmi⸗ 
us, and J. Hel- 
pert. 


4) Ie was print 
ed at Stet in · 
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(;) Thomas 
Bang'ius, in Cœlo 
Orientis, Exercit. 
2. DICKS 8. p · 
114. apud Tho- 
mam Crenium, 
Faſce 2. Exercit. 
Pbilolagice- Hrſ- 
toricarum, p. 13+ 


(6) Thomas 
Crenius, ibid. 


( lem, ibid. 
Þ- 8. 


(2) Idem, ibid, 
P. 10. 


(9) Moreri is 
then miſtaken, 
when he aſſerts, 
that /a Peyrere 
recaiited in a 
book printed at 
Rome in 165 5. 
His Printers 


have put 1555. 


(ic) Peire de 
Saint Romuald, 
J curnal Chronolo- 
$:7ue & Hiſtori- 
gue, 25 Decem- 
bre, p- m. 67 So 


(11) It ſhould be 


a P eyrerg, 


the Spaniſh Low- countries [CJ]. He knew 
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yet he was known to be the Author of it, which was the reaſon why he was impriſoned in 


of no better method to get out of trouble, 


than by imputing his Doctrines to the Principles of the Proteſtants, and by promiſing to 


go to Maſs, He went to Rome, where he was kindly received by Alexander VII. (a). 


He publiſhed, according to cuſtom, the reaſons which determined him to change his 
religion. Some Roman Catholicks laughed at them [DJ. He lived retired the latter part 


of his life (H). He had been in Denmark, among the attendants of Monſieur de la 


Thuillerie the French Embaſſador, and wrote there two relations which have been pub- 
liſhed [E]. He is mentioned in the Menagiana [F], as you will fee hereunder, A 
fragment from a letter, which I ſhall tranſcribe, will acquaint the Reader with ſome 


particulars, which are very curious [G. 


printed at Amſterdam, Diſquifitio de Præadamitis. An- 
thony Hulfius's Nen ens Præadamiticum, was printed by 
John Elzevier at Leyden. Philip le Prieur publiſhed 
at Paris, Animadverfiones in Librum Præadamitarum, 
and took the name of Euſebius Romanus. All the 
bocks I have been mentioning, were printed in the 
year 1656, as Thomas Bangius obſerves (5), who adds, 
that La Peyrere ſhewed him his manuicript at Co- 
penhagen, in the year 1645. Neutiquam tamen, con- 
tinues he, perſuadere nobis unquam potuinus, eò temerita- 
tis dilapſurum virum alias humanum  ingenioſum, ut 
hoc commentum publicis typis excudendum daret, niſi res 
ip/a noſtrit oculis expofita fuiſſet, i. e.] could never 
have thought, that this man, otherwiſe honeſt and 
ingenious, would have come to that degree of raſh- 
% nels, as to print that romance, had 1 not ſeen it 
« with my own eyes.“ Crenius obſerves (6), that 
Calovius and Schotanus have ſtrongly argued againſt 
the Præadamitical Hypotheſis, the former in the 3d 
volume of his Common places, the latter in his Bibli- 
otheque of the Sacred Hiſtory. He obſerves allo (7), 
that in John Urſinus's edition of the Prometheus Præ- 
adamitarum, we meet with Do#ifſimorum quorundam 
Gallerum in Librum de Præadamitis Note feenjorie, and 
(8) that Philip le Prieur gave another edition of his 
work at Paris, in the year 1658, in which he com- 
mends his antagoniit for embracing the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion. Bangius does not mention a trea- 
tiſe printed at Leyden in 1658, with this title, Ref 
ponſio exetaſlica ad Jractatum incerto antore nuper editum 
cui titulus Præadamitæ. Autore F. Pythio Miniſiro Je- 
ſu Chrifti in Swartewael. 

[C]; He wwas impriſoned in the Spaniſh Low-countries.) 
In the year 1655, the Biſhop of Namure publiſhed 
« Cenſure of the book of the Præadamites, written 
« by the Sieur la Peyrere, but yet without namin 
« him, becauſe he had not declared himſelf the Au- 
« thor of it, though it was but too well known. But 
« he met with a much worſe uſage on the ſame ac- 
« count when he was at Bruſſels, in February 1656 
« (9). Thirty men armed entered outrageoutly into 
« his chamber, and carried him off, and having 
« made him wander for ſome time up and down the 
« ſtreets of Bruſſels, they threw him at laſt into the 
„tower of Turemberg, and all this by the Arch- 
« Duke Leopold's content. He was told this was 
« done by the authority of the Arch-biſhop of Mech- 
« lin's Grand-Vicar. At laft, having continued 
« ſome time in that tower, he was ſet at libertꝭ by the 
«+ credit of his Maſter the Prince of Conde, by whoſe 
„ advice he went immediately to Rome to proltrate 
„ himſelf at the Pope's feet, and ſubmit both his 
* book and himſelf intirely to his Holineſs's will, 
becoming thus a true and ſound Catholick with all 
the good ſucceſs he could wiſh, This is what he 

has related himſelf in his petition to the moſt 


% holy Father Alexander VII. (10).” See the re- 


mark [G]. | 

[D] Some Roman Catholicks laughed at them.) Read 
the following paſſage, extracted from a letter which 
Guy Patin wrote April the gth 1658. The Author 
« of the book concerning the Fræadamites, named 
« T{aac de la Pereire (11), a Gaſcoon, is come back 
« hither from Rome. He has publiſhed a little 
„ book in 4to, in which he explains the reaſons 
« why he changed his religion (this in the ſtyle of 
« the ſchools is called to abjure one's hereſy). He 
„ has diſowned his book of the Preadamites. I 
« have ſcen that book, but it does not ſell well. It 
„is faid the Pope has given him a ſmall Abbey, 


Vos. VIII. 


PEZELIUS 


and that Mazarin has promiſed him ſome new fa- 
„ vour from Heaven, or from purgatory. He is 
here waiting for that bleſſing with all the impati- 
ence and eagerneſs you may imagine in a Gaſcoon, 
* who is afraid to ſtarve, and who changed his reli- 
gion with no other view but to make his fortune, 
and to live well at the expence of all thoſe whom 
* it may concern, He ſets up here for a great 
performer of miracles, or a diftriboter of indul- 
gences ... . (12). A Gaſcoop, who is learned, is (12) Patin, Le- 
* A courtier, and a converted Huguenot, is very pro- re 117. p. 454, 
per for that ſport, and capable to act ſuch a part.” 455» of the 1 
LE] He wrote two relations which have been publiſhed.) Re — 
He wrote them for his friend La Mothe le Vayer : 
the one is an account of Greenland, the other of Ice- 
land : they are both pretty curious. -I have quoted 
ſomething from the latter in the article Jonas ( Arn- 
grimus). He dedicated it to the Prince of Condé, 
and hints in his dedication that he had a mind to 
write that Hero's life. I imagine that he is the Au- 
thor of the Account of the Battle of Lens. 
[F] He is mentioned in the Menagiana.] © Iſaac de 
* la Peyrere (13) of Bordeaux is the Author of a (13) He ſhould 
bool entitled the Præadamites, in which he pre- have ſaid Iſaac /a 
* tends to prove that Adam was not the firſt of man- Forere. Moreri 
* kind. This good man was a boarder at the Fa- ht to have cal 
* thers of the Oratory in their houſe of our Lady of 33 
the Vertues. He continued to be ſtill infatuated : 
with his Præadamites, and it is probable he carried 
that fancy to the grave. He x ould have been very 
well pleaſed, had he known that there was a Rabbi 
who mentioned Adam's tutor. But that Rabbi 
* was a Rabbi, and that is ſaying enough. When 
the book of the Præadamites was publiſhed, it was 
ſentenced to be burnt by the common hangman. 
« I defired the Author, who was a friend of mine, 
to ſend it me before it were brought to light: he 
took the joke and ſent it me with this line from 
Ovid, in which he only changed the word urbem, 
< (thecity) into ignem, (the fire).” 


cc 


% Parwe, nec invideo, fire me, liber, ibis in ignem (14). (14) Seite ds 

Finger ; x , Menagiana, p. 
7. e. © Little book, you ſhall go into the fire without 38, of the Dutch 
me, nor do I envy your fate.“ edition. 


See the Melanges de Vieneul-Marvwillk, 144. of 
the firſt 2 (15). F EW 
[G] A fragment from a leiter 
Reader with ſome particulars, which are very curious. 
As I do not give much credit to Peter de St. Romuald, 
I defired to know from a Gentleman of great merit, 
and who was at that time in the Prince of Conde's 
family, whether or not that honeſt Monk had given 
a true account of the matter. Here follows the an- 
{wer that was ſent to me. © I think I can give 
rc tek very accurate account of what you aſk me, 
uſe Monſieur de la Peirere was a great friend of 
« mine. He was arreſted at Bruſſels at the time your 
« Author mentions : but the ſecret hiſtory of this 
«« is, that the late Prince * was concerned in that affair 
« by the means of a Jeſuit who loved Monſieur de 
“la Peirere, bating his religion, which he would 
« have him change. For which 8 they took a 
e pretence from his book of the Præadamites to ar- 
« reſt him, and they made him dread the conſe- 
e quences of that book, if he would not forſake his 
« religion, The good man, who was by no means 
« obſtinate with regard to what is called religion, 
„ ſoon changed his own, and his maſter gave 


«6 im 
4 Z 


(15) He is cal- 
. will acquaint the led there de la 


rere. 


* Of Conds. 
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—_ Epi. 
Dedicat, part. 7. 
Argumentor, Me- 
lanchth, 


Dedicat. 2 part. 
Argumentor. Me- 
* 


(4) Idem, Ibid. 


(e) Secunda Par- 
tis Argumentor. 
Melancht 6. 


(f) Witte, in 
Diario Biograpb. 


(g) See the Life 
of David Pareus, 
p-: m. 56, 58. 
See alſo the rem. 
C] of the art. 
ORSTIUS 
(Conrad). 


(1) Chriſtoph. 
Pezelius, Epi. 
Dedicat, 2 part. 
Argument, | Me- 
lanchth, tolio 6 5 


(2) See Hoſpini- 
an's Hiſcria Sa- 
cram. Lom. 2. 
p. 670, 


(a) Phædr. in 
Prefat. lid. 3* 


{b) See Scheffe- 
rus in Vita Pbæ - 
41. 


P EZ 


(-) Chriftop. e- PEZELIUS (CHRISTOPHER), a Proteſtant Divine, was born the gth of March 
1539 at Plawen in the Veightland in Germany (a). He taught five years in the College 
of his native place, and was afterwards Profeffor of Divinity and Miniſter at Witten- 
berg (b); but as he was one of thoſe Doctors who refuted Lutheraniſm fecretly, and de- 
(5) 1dem, ibid. ſighedt to introduce Calviniſm, he was deprived of his employments, and impriſoned in 
(c) dem, Epip. 1574, With feveral other of his Collegues : nor were they fer at liberty but on condition 
that they ſhould retire from Saxony, and write nothing in the world againſt the Elector, 
nor againft his Univerſities, not againſt his Churches (c) [A]. He retired to Egra, and 
having ſtayed there a little while, he was invited to Sigen to be Principal of the {choo! 
there, by Count John of Naffan, brother of William of Naſſau Prince of Orange. Some 
time after he was choſen Miniſter at Herborn (a), from which place he dates the Dedi- 


cation of one of his books (e) in the Month of September 1380. 


He was Profeſſor of 


Divinity at Bremen in the year 1588, and was alſo ſuperintendent of the Churches there, 
in which Jon he continued till his death, which happened February the 25th 1604 (J). 


He publiſhed a great many books [B]. 


He was at Heidelberg in 1599, and was at the 


meeting of the faculty of Divinity, before whom Conrad Vorſtius gave an account of 


his faith (g). 
account of his life. 


« him wherewithal to go to Rome to fetch his abſo- 
« Jution, of which he did not make much account. 
« He returned to his maſter, who had always a great 
« friendſhip for him, and maintained him, fince his 
« return into France, at the houſe of the Fathers of 
the Oratory at Paris. I have often ſeen him there, 
and found him not much perſuaded of Popery, but 
« extremely infatuated with his notion of the Præada 
« mites, of which he wrote and ſpoke to his friends 
« till his death. The Attorney General of that Or- 
der, who is a friend of mine, entertained me once 
« at dinner with him, and made him confeſs, that 
«« he was always a writing books, which, he whiſper- 
« ed to me, would be burnt the moment the good 
„ man had given up the ghoſt. La Peirere was the 
« beſt man ia the world, of the mildeſt temper, 
„ and who with a very eaſy mind believed but lit- 
* 

[4] Pexelius . ... and his Collegues .... .. WEE 
not ſet at liberty, but on condition that they ſhould . . . . . 
write nothing in the <vorld againſt the Eleftor, nor a- 

ain his Univerfities, nor againſi his Churches.) They 
E nevertheleſs to themſelves the liberty of declar- 
ing their ſentiments. Sic Deus Opt. Max. eventus 
* rexit, ut a triſti ſerwitute atque obligatione prius 
nobis impoſita una cum Collegis liberatus, duris quidem 
conditionibus (ut patria tota excederemus, nec adver ſus 
euluftris. Electorem Saxoniæ, ejuſque Scholas et Eceleſeas 
flyhum ſiringeremus, confeſſione tamen weritatis, et conſcien- 
tie noflra ratione integra et liberanobis, ut verbi dimini/- 
tris relicta / in exilium ire juberemur (i). I do not know 
how Pezelius reconciled his promiſe with the writ- 
ings he publiſhed againſt the Lutheran Doctrine con- 
cerning the Lord's Supper : I know only that he 
was engaged in a very hot paper war with the moſt 
zealous Doctors of the other party; as for inſtance, 
with Nicholas Selneccerus, Pantel Hoffman, Gyles 
Hunnius, and Philip Marbachius. The very title of 
a work he publiſhed at Bremen in 1591, ſhews that 
he wrote paſhonately. That title is as follows: De- 
fenſio contra waniſſimas Calumnias, N. Selneccerus 
evomuit in Reſpunſione Chriftophori Pexelii Confutationts 
quatuordecim cauſarum Selnecciarum de condemnatumibus 
Catviniflarum (2). i. e. A vindication againſt the 
„ moſt falſe Uanders, which N. Selneccerus belched 


It is very ſtrange that neither Melchior Adam, nor Paul Freher, gave an 


cout in his anſwer to Pezelius's refutation of Selnec- 
* cerus's tourteen reaſons for which he pretends the 
* Calvinitts ought to be condemned.” Ihe title of 
another book, which he publiſhed in 1593, contains 
among other things, theſe words. Quam (Pezelii 
Explicationem) Hermannus Hamelmannus libellb,, cui ti- 
tulum fecit, de depravatione, fraudulentia, impoſtura, 
et falſitate D. Chriſtophori Pezelii, et omnium Sa- 
cramentorum, temerario ac ſlolido conatu oppugnare auſus 
Fuit (3). 1. e.“ Which explication of Pezelius Her- 
man Hamelmannus by a raſh and fooliſh attempt 
* dared to refute in a book, which he entitled, of 
« the miſrepreſentation, fraud, impoſture, and falfity of 
« Chriſtopher Pexelius, and of all the Sacramentarians.” 
Hoſpitian mentions ſome other works of Pezelius 
publiſhed during this Sacramentarian Controverſy, 


ard he gives an extract of the following (4), which (4) Ibid. p. 662, 


was publiſhed at, Bremen in 1 75 Tractatus Chriſto- 
phori Pexelii propaſitus in 6 remenſi, in explica- 
tione Examinis Philippi Melanchthonis de Carna Domini, 
& 


. 

LB] He publiſbed a great many books.) For beſides 
thoſe which I have juſt now mentioned, he publiſhed at 
Wittenburg in 1565 an Oration de generatione hominis, 
and in 1571 Apologia vere dofrina de definitione Evange- 
lii ꝙpaſita Thraſonicis preftigiis Foan. Wigardi (5). His 
Commentary on Geneſis was printed at Newltad in 
the year 1599, in 8vo. and his expoſition of the 
firſt Chapters of St. John's Goſpel in the year 1586, 
in 8vo, It would be too long to mention all the 
others. I ſhall only obſerve that his Mellifcium Hi/- 
toricum is a large Commentary on John Sleidanus's 
Treatiſe de quatuor Monarchiis ; that it extends to the 
reign of Heraclius ; that it was printed at Marpurg 
in two parts in 4to, in the year 1610 ; and that the 
next year Lampadius added a third part to it, which 
carries the hiſtory down to his time. I ſhall alſo ob- 
ſerve that Pezelius publiſhed extracts from Melanch- 
thon's works, in which he put the objections and an- 
ſwers relating to theological ſubjects in a very good 
order, and intermixed the whole with Scholia. That 
work contains ſeven or eight volumes in 8vo, which 
have been publiſhed at different times. The firſt vo- 
lume was printed in the year 1578. | 


PHADRUS, a Latin Author, who wrote five books in Iambic verſe, was a Thra- 


clan (a). 


He was made free by Auguſtus [A], and lived till after the death of Sejanus 


(b). He had been oppreſſed by that favourite of Tiberius (c). He repreſents himſelf 
as a man who never cared to hoard up riches [B]. All the Criticks are not of opinion 


[4] He aba made free by Auguſtus.) He is called 


Auguſli Libertus, Auguitus's freed-man, in the title of 


(1) See Scheffe- 
rus's notes in 
Phedrum, init. 


his Fables. Lipfius, Andrew Scot, Dempſterus, Bor- 
richids, and ſevefal other Criticks underlland by that 
expreſiion, that Tiberius made him free (1). But 
Florent Chfetien, Voſſius, Scheffer, &c. chooſe to 
underſtand it of Auguſtus. I follow this laſt opinion, 
though I muſt confeſs that the proofs of it do not 
comè up to a full demonſtration. This however is cer- 
tain, namely, that Phædrus relates as an eye-witneſs, 


that 


ſome things which happened under Auguſtus. See 
the 11th fable of the 3d book ; but not the 8th of the 
th book, where Bathyllus is mentioned, for Voſ- 
ius (2) is in the wrong to aſſert, that Phædrus ſpeaks 
of that, as having ſeen it himſelf. | 


B] H. repreſents himſelf as a man, who never cared 
to hoard up riches.) See his preface to his zd book, 
where he mentions this as one of the reaſons which 
ſhould facilitate his promotion to the rank of a Poet. 


Duamvis 


(4) Ibid. p Lo, 


(5) Epit. Bib. 


Geſnert, p. 146. 


(e) See the fim: 


Author, ibid. 


2) Voſſius, 4. 
of . Latins, Pe 


38. 
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that he is the perſon mentioned in an Epigram of Martial [C]. It is to be obſerved, 
that Caſaubon, who had fo much learning, did not know there was a Phædrus among 
the antients, till Peter Pithou publiſhed Phædrus's Fables []. Since that firſt edition, 


which was publiſhed in the year 1396, there have been ſeveral others with the notes of 
a the moſt eminent Criticks. See a catalogue of thoſe editions in John Scheffer's Preface on 
2) 0tAmſter- that Author, and add to them the edition (d) of the year 1698, which Burman procured, 


dam, for Henry 


— and which contains, beſides the notes of Gudivs which had never been publiſhed, the 
entire Commentaries of Conrad Ritterſhuſius, of Nicholas Rigault, of Nicholas Heinſius, 
of John Scheffer, and of John Lewis Praſch, with extracts from ſome other Commen- 

% At Amfter- tators. The edition which was publiſhed ſince that (e), by the care and with the notes of 


dam, for Francis 


= 1701, Hoogſtraten is the moſt beautiful of all that have been yet printed, with regard to the 
40. letter, and the cuts. It was made for the uſe of the young Prince of Naſſau Governor of 


Duamvis in 2 natus ſim pene ſchola, 
Curamgue habendi penitus corde eraſerim, 
Ft laude inuita in hanc vitam incubuerim, 
Faſtidiofe tamen in calum recipior. 


(3) He ays See alſo the 5th fable of the 5th book (3). 

_ "_ %„ ([C] All the Critics are not of opinion, that he is the 

_—_— . fer fon mentioned in an Epigram of Martial.) Here fol- 

exleſum ſemper lows that Poct's words. 

vntavi lucrum. | 

Dic, Muſa, quid agat Canius meus Rufus? 

Utrumne Chartis tradit ill. vifturis 

Legenda temporum acta Claudienwum ? 

; An que Neroni falſus adfiruit ſcriptor ? 

(4) Mart» Epigr© An æmulatur improbi jocos Phæ dri (4) ? 

20. lib, 3. 
1. e. Tell me, Muſe, what does my friend Canius 
« Rufus apply himſelf to? Does he write {or poſte- 
« rity the Hiſtory of what palt under che Claudii ? 
« Or does he give an account of what a lying Au- 
. thor imputes to Nero? Does he endeavour to imi- 
* tate the jokes of that wicked Phedrus ?” 


Scriverius's note on the laſt of theſe five lines, is 
the moſt outrageous in the world againſt thoſe who 
are of opinion, that Martial ſpeaks of our Phædrus: 
Pofſunt ne magis decequere de judicio, ac magis ladere de 
otto ſuo viri docti, qui exiſlimant Fabulatorem Phæ drum a 
Clariſſimo Pithæs cditum, & cujus Arienus quidam, ſive 
Arianus, in prafatione Fabularum ſuarum A fapiarum 
ad Theodofium meminit, hunc eundem e, de quo loquitur 
Martialis ? Voluut nas credere ſcilicet, Libertum illum 
Augufti Cæſaris faifſe, ſiylo atque tempore parem Laberio 
vel Public Mimo, & quidem, quantum conjiciunt, ſub Ti- 
berio wixiſſe, atque adeo poſt Sejanum damnatum : Nu- 
ge. Certe niſi wvehementer fallor, &vo illo dignus cen- 
ſeri minime poteſt ſeriptor iſte, cuicui tandem ille alapas & 
32388 libertatem debeat (5). i. e. Is it poſiible that learn- 
0 ib. ; « ed men ſhould miſuſe their judgment, and miſ- 
„ m. 88. © ſpend their leiſure ſo far, as to imagine that Phæ- 
« qdrus, the Author of the Fables, which have been 
« publiſhed by the celebrated Pithou, and whom A- 
« rienus or Arianus mentions in his preface to The- 
„ odoſius, prefixed to his Zſopian Fables, is the 
<« perſon whom Martial mentions here? They would, 
e torfooth, perſuade us, that he was Auguſtus's freed- 
man, and contemporary with Laberius, and with 
« Publius the Mimographer, and equal to them with 
regard to his ſtyle, and that he lived, as they ima- 
gine, under Tiberius, and even after Sejanus 
«« was ſentenced to death. Theſe are mere trifles: 
« and indeed, if I am not miſtaken, that Writer, to 
« whomſoever he owed his liberty, can by no means 
be thought worthy of that age.” Scriverius boaſts 
that he can prove his opinion by ſeveral arguments, 
and obſerves, among other things, that Perot, Arch- 
biſhop of Siponto, is the Author of one of the Fables 
(6) It is the which have been publiſhed under the name of Phæ- 
Seh of the 34 drus (C). It is certain that one of the Fables, which 
arp 2 Perot aſſerts he extracted from Arienus, and put into 
Hamburg — 3. Iambick verſe, does hardly differ from the other. 
Alluſit ad Fabulam, ſays he in his Commentary on 
\7) And not the the 77th Epigram of the 1it book of Martial (7), 
op * uam nos ex Arieno in Fabellas noſiras adoleſcentes Iam- 
nage aſſerts in his 0100 carmine tranſtulimus L 
eſcolanze, p. | 
* Olim quas wellent effe in tutela ſua 
(8) You will Divi legerunt Arbores, Oc (8). 
meet with the | 


| in Menage, But the Criticks did not fail to judge, that he aſcribed 


idem. 


(5) Scriverins, 


the 


it unjuſtly to himſelf. However it be, one may wel! 
wonder that a book, which abounds with fo much 
wit and good ſenſe, as Phædrus's does, was ſo little 
known during ſeveral ages. Suppoſe Martial ſpeaks 
of him, we have in this caſe but two Authors who 
mentioned him (9). I have obſerved elſe where (10) (9) Avients 
that Seneca had not the leaſt knowledge of him, and — 
this was for a great while the caſe of Caſaubon, as Dees in W pat 
I {hall obſerve hereunder. This ought to leſſen a 1it- ſage quoted abovcs 
tle our wonder, with regard to the obſcurity, in 
EY . "Ek. 
which Curtius's name and reputation lay buried for do Br Ns 
ſo many years. Let us add, that Velleius Paterculus [A7]. See here- 
met with the ſame fate. See above, the article of under the wore's 
PATERCULUS, remark [Y], quotation (23). „ 0 the Jena: V'o4 
[D] Caſaubon . . did not know there was a Phe. cur. 
drus . . . . till Peter Pithou pubiiſbed Phadrus': fables.) 
Here follows what he wrote to Peter Pithou ; Zx 
Epiſtola tua primum al Phadro Auzuſli Liberto coongui ; 
nam plane mihi ante id nomen 1 ncognity in, frorfuſque de co 
qua ſcriptore qua ſeripte vel legi nibil, wel fi oft aliter 
nan memini. 1. c. © It is by your letter, that I firit 
came to be acquainted with Phzdrus, Auguſtus's 
* freed-man ; that name was quite unknown to me; 
I] never read any thing neither of the man, nor of 
* his works; or if I did, I do not remember it at 
all.“ This letter of Caſaubon was wrote in the 
year 1596, at which time Peter Pithou publiſhed the 
Fables of Phadrus at Troies. He ſent a copy of 
them to Father Sirmond, who was then at Rome. 
This Jeſuit ſhewed it to the lexrned men in that city, . 
who judged at firſt that it was a ſuppoſititious werk; 
but having examined it more carefully, they altered 
their opinion, and thought they could obſerve in it 
the characteriſtical marks of the age of Auguſtus. 
You may read theſe particulars in Latin. Memini 
equidem F acobum Sirmandum narrare mihi folitum, cum 
Petrus Pithæus hos Phæari A fopiarum quinque Libros 
Lutetie (11) edidifſet primum, & ad ſe Romam pro wete- (11) He publiſh+ 
ri amicitia muneri miſiſſet, percuſſos illico Romanos nowi- cdthemat Troies 
tate volumiris, atque ut gens  emunctez naris, natura ut my * 
nunquam verba cui potuit dare, /x/picart capiſſe nam „ 
guidnam partus ifle recens ac ſuppoſititius ¶ et, qui tanto 
intervallso appareret, tamque dilituiſſet diu: werunta- 
men libro perlecto toto, neminem dubitaſſe, quin ætatem 
redoleret Augufti, ac ſummam illam facilitatem ſlyii & 
ſeripturæ, & beatam copiam repraſentaret 3; tuncque 
viæiſet auctor, cum laus bene loquendi temporum potius, 
quam hominum fuit ; ibigue etiam apud Cæ ſarem ſervi/- 
fet, ubi ſedem ac domicilium eruditio collicafſe videretur ; 
qua in domo filiæ & neputes, intimi & familiares, ſeri 
& hberti literas egregie didiciſſent (12). Theſe are (12) Franciſcus 
the words of a Jeſuit, who immediately after makes Vevafor. de u- 
ſome reflections on this paſſi.ge from Seneca, Abies e «Font, f. 
logos intentatum Romanis ingeniis opus, (the Romans e 
have not attempted to imitate AÆſop's Fables). He 
maintains that Seneca does not ground his aſſertion on 
Phedrus's being a Thracian, and not a Roman; he 
refutes effectually thoſe who pretend to account thus 
for the matter ; and he thinks either that Seneca's 
memory failed him, or that Tiberius's ſucceſſors took 
care to have the copies of Phædrus's work deftroyed 
immediately, becauſe they ſaw their tyranny expoſed 
therein; and that for this reaſon Seneca was unac- 
quainted with that book. I cannot well approve 
this laſt obſervation ; for if the work had been ſup- 
preſſed for that reaſon, Seneca would have more | 
eaſily remembered it. Bat let us hear our Jeſuit (13). (58) 19m, ibis, 
Miror wvehementer, cur affirmarit Seneca, A fapios loges N 
e intentatum Romants ingeniis opus: quum Phedrum 
hunc haberet, quem opponere pofſet tot! Gracia, Nom 
| quod 
2 


304 


(14) Franciſus 
Vavaſlor, de Lu- 
dicra Diftione, 


P · 208. 


(a) Parrhaſius, 
de Quæſitis per 
Epiſtolam, p. 
34 


(4) See the rem. 
[Al. 


(1) Parrhaſius & 
Picrius Valertia- 
nus call him 

4. 


p H X 


the Provinces of Frieſland and Groningen. 


The French tranſlation, which Moreri com- 


mends, was made by the Gentlemen of Port-Royal. How good ſoever it may be, yet 
Monſieur le Fevre of Saumur found many blunders in it [E]. 


quod clariſſima Lumina fuperioris ſeculi aus, Petrus Pi- 
theus et Fuftus Lipfius prodiderunt, were id a Seneca dic- 
tum, quia Phadrus non genere aut ortu Romanus, fed 
Thrax, ficut ipſe teflatum reliquit, et, minus ea probabi- 
lis videtur expoſitio Seneca. Quaſi vero Romanis ingenizs 
opus intentatum, fit quicquam aliud, quam Latinis literis 
nondum illuftratum nec elaboratum opus : aut Comedia 
fucrit carmen intactum Romanis, quanwvis id folus natione 
Aﬀfer Terentius tractaſſet: aut fi percenſeret Seneca, gui 
philgſapbiam Scriptares Laliue explicaſſent, de eo je numero 
eximeret ipſe; propterea quod natione foret Hijpanus, pa- 
tria Cordubenſis, At non exemit Quintilianus, qui quo 
loco de Philofephis egit Latinis, his illum potifſimum anuu- 
meravit ; cum inter Oratores, Poetas, et alios diverſe 
generis ſcriptores potuifſet referre. Citius dixerim 
Senecam vel parum hic attendiſſe, quid ſcriberct ; 
vel iflud, ut alia, oblitum 9 memoria <Vitio pec- 
cafſe . .. .(14). lad veriſimilius, iniquiimis Tiberii, 
Caligulæ, Claudii, Neronis temporibas, cum ſcripta edic- 
tis abolerentur et Senatus conſultis, ft cui Poetee aut Hiſlo- 
rico verbum excidiſſet opportunum delationi ci calummiæ, 
cum ne liberæ quidem relictæ cogitationes ; et opinio taci- 
ta de Principe, ficunde wel ex wultu argui poſſet, Majeſia- 
tis rea fieret, libellum fabularem, cujus in Apologis ple- 
riſque mere illius ſeculi Tyrannis noteretur, fuppreſſim 
fuiſſe continuo, ac evaniſſe tandem, et ignoratum a Se- 
neca, et relique poſteritatis oculis ſubduttum. i. e. I 
« wonder very much why Seneca aſſerted, that 
« Aſop's Fables was a work unattempted by the Ro- 
« mans, fince he had Phædrus, whom he might 
« have oppoſed to all Greece. For what theſe two 
« moſt eminent men of the laſt Century, Peter Pi- 
« thou, and Juſtus Lipfius have aſſerted, ſeems by no 
« means probable to me ; namely, that Seneca ſpoke 
« the truth, becauſe Phædrus was not a Roman by 
« birth nor by extraction, but a Thracian. As 
« though a work unattempted by the Romans were 
« any thing elſe but a work not illuſtrated nor ex- 
« plained in the Latin tongue : or as though comedy 
would be a kind of poem never touched upon by 
« the Romans, in caſe Terence, who was an African, 
« were the only Author who wrote Comedies in 
„Latin: or as though Seneca, treating of the Au- 
« thors who explained Pailoſophy in Latin, ſhould 
« except himſelf from their number, becauſe he was 
originally from Spain, and born at Corduba. But 
« Quintilian did not leave him out of that number ; 
« for in the place where he treats of the Latin Philo- 
«* ſophers, be reckons him chiefly among them; 
« though he might have placed him among the 
„ Orators, or the Poets, or among Writers of ſome 
« other kinds. I would therefore rather ſay, that 
Seneca did not conſider accurately what he was 
« writing here, cr that his memory failed, as it did 
„ on ſome other occaſions... ... But, what is more 
« probable till, it muſt be obſerved that in thoſe 
« dangerous. times of Tiberius, Caligula, Claudius, 
« and Nero, when books were ſuppreſſed by edicts, 
« and by decrees from the Senate, if a Poet or an 
« Hiſtorian dropped but one word which might give 
« an handle for calumny, or information; when 
« men's very thoughts were not free, when any opi- 
« nion entertained of the Prince, though concealed 


« in the breaſt became capital, if it could be but 
«« gueſſed at by a man's looks, or by his countenance, 
« 1t muſt be obſerved, I ſay, that as Phædrus's Fa- 
e bles contained many hints againſt the tyranny of 
* thoſe times, they muſt have been very ſoon ſup- 
« preſſed, and vaniſhed away at laſt, ſo that Seneca 
* was unacquainted with them, and the following 
ages never ſaw them.” Let us not forget to ob- 
ſerve, that Gabriel Faerne did not act very honeſtly, 
if we may believe Thuanus (15), He had the ma- 
nuſcript of Phædrus by him, but was ſure not to boaſt 
of it, nor to publiſh it. His reaſon was, that he 
would have diſcredited the Fables, which he had 
wrote in Latin verſe, from Eſop's original, if he 
had acquainted the world, that there was ſuch a 
work of Phædrus, Auguſtus's freedman, ſtill extant. 
Let us not forget Monſieur Perrault's obſervation on 
that paſſage 5 Thuanus. We meet with it in a Pre- 
face which he prefixed to his French tranſlation in 
verſe of this Faerne's Fables, publiſhed at Paris in 
1699. Here follow his own words. The beau- 
« tiful fiyle in which Faerne wrote his Fables, got 
«© him the name of the ſecond Phædrus, though he 
„% had never ſeen his works, which did not come to 
« our knowledge but above thirty years after Faerne's 
« death. For it was Monſieur Pithou, who havin 

« met with it among the duſt of an antient library, 
«« publiſhed it in the beginning of this Century. 


LC 


(15) Thuanys, 
lib, 28, ſub fin, 
p. m. 578. ad 
ann. 1561. Dy 
yer has errone- 
ouſly tranſlated 
theſe words of 
Thuanus. $7 
P bedri, Cujus 
ve imitatione A. 
de æmulatione 
luſerat, nomen 
non d ſſimulaſſet: 
renders thus, 
*© If he had not 
, concealed the 
« name of Phy. 
« drus, oith 
« whom be mad; 
« ſport,” inftead 
of, <vbom be 


firoved to imitate 


« Thuanus, who in his Hiſtory mentions our Author or to ſurpaſs in 


« very honourably, pretends that Phædrus was not 
« unknown to him ; he does even blame him for 
« ſuppreſſing that antient Writer, in order to conceal 
« his own plagiariſm 3 but what he aſſerts there is 
« not grounded in the leaſt, and could not come into 
„ his head, but by the ſtrong prepoſſeſſion, in which 
« all the exorbitant admirers of 4 indulge 
« themſelves; namely, that a modern Author can 
« write nothing that 1s excellent, unleſs he has ſome 
« eminent Author for his pattern, Of the hundred 
« Fables which Faerne turned into Latin verſe, there 
« are but five which Phædrus alſo handled : and if 
« theſe five there is but one or two, which are ex- 
« prefſed nearly after the ſame manner; which hap- 
pened only becauſe it is impoſhble that two men 
who write upon the ſame ſubject, ſhould not hap- 
«« pen ſometimes to have the ſame thoughts, and to 
* uſe the ſame expreſſions.” The latter part of this 
paſſage is as full a vindication of Faerne as could be 
wiſhed. | 

E] Monfieur le Frure of Saumur found many blunders 
in it.) He publiſhed very good notes on Phædrus in 
the year 1657, and he was alrcady very famous for 
his learning; and yet the learned Schefferus had 
not heard any thing of him in the year 1660. He 
came then to know both the name of the Author, 
and how valuable a work his Phædrus was, by a let- 
ter he received from Gronovius (16). Mihi ſane, 
ſays he (17), adeo ad diem illum Faber fuit ignoratus, 
ut illins nihil. ante, ac ne notas quidem in Scriptorem no/- 
trum, nifi ſero, ut prædixi, widerim vel legerim. I 
obſerve this that the reader may ſee, the moſt learned 
men are ſometimes unknown to each other, though 
they flouriſh in the ſame age, and be contemporaries. 


* 


* 


PHEADRUS (THOMAS), Profeſſor of Eloquence at Rome towards the end of the 
15th Century, and in the beginning of the 16th paſſed for the Cicero of his time [A]. 
He was Canon of Lateran, and keeper of the Library in the Vatican (a). He owed the 
beginning of his fortune to the acting of Seneca's Hippolytus, in which he performed 


the part of Phædra (); whence he alſo kept the name of Phædrus. 


[4] He paſſed for the Cicero of his time] Let us 
quote Eraſmus, who will acquaint us with ſome pretty 
curious particulars concerning this Phædrus. Rome . . 
cognovi et amavi Petrum (1) Phædrum, lingua verius 
quam calamo celebrem : mira erat in dicendo tum copia 
tum auctoritas. Magna felicitatis pars eft Rome inno- 
tuifſe 3 ille primum innotuit ex Senece 'I'rageedia, cui 
Titulus Hippolytus, in qua repreſentarit perſonam Phæ- 
dræ, in area, que eft ante palatium Cardinalis Ra- 


The cauſe of his 
death 


phaelis Georgiani. Sic ex ipſo Cardinale didici, unde 
et Phædro cognomen additum. 41s obiit minor annis, ni 
fallor, quinquaginta, dictus ſ#culi ſui Cicero (2). i. e. 
% At Ne was acquainted and inti- 
« mate with Peter Phædrus, a man more famous in- 
« deed by his tongue, than by his pen. He ſpoke 
« with wonderful eloquence and gravity. It is a 
« great happineſs for a man to make himſelf known 
« at Rome. Our Phædrus got ſome reputation my 

2 | 66 y 


_ compoſition f 


es. 


(16) Scheffer. 
Prefat, ina edit, 


(17) Idem, ibid. 


(2) Eraſmus, 


Epiſtola, 5: lib. 


23. p. 1210. 


1 


P H A 


death was attended with remarkable circumſtances [BJ. Riding once through the city on 
a mule, he met a cart drawn by wild oxen ; his mule took a fright, and threw him down. 
He was fo happy that the cart paſſed over him without doing him any hurt, becauſe he hap- 
aan to fall within the ſpace between the two wheels: but his fright, and his fall 
poiled the whole maſs of his blood to ſuch a degree, that he contracted a diſtemper of 
which he was never cured. It he had lived longer, he would probably have publiſhed 
ſome books [C], which would 3 have confirmed what has been obſerved of him, 
2 Ste the rem. that his tongue was better than his pen (c). Parrhaſius, his Collegue, who was infinitely 
obliged to him, was extremely ſorry for his death. I do not know whether it was Phæ- 
d) See the rem. drus or another, who preached the ſermon, which Eraſmus has fo juſtly cenſured [D]. 
6 Asi. Voſſius imagined that this Roman Profeſſor was the Author of the Antiquities of Hetru- 
ria [E], which have been publiſhed under the fictitious name of Proſper, 


US, 
PHAON 


« by Seneca's tragedy, intitled, Hippolytus, in which 


nes (5). i. e. Who is there in this City (whoſe an- (5) Janus Par- 
« he ated the part of Phædra, whence he got the 


cient glory Phædrus reſtored) who in this moſt po- rbaſius, in Orat. 
% firname of Phedrus: that Tragedy was acted in “ lite Univerſity (who when Phædrus was Profeſſor “ 8 
« the Court yard before the Palace of Cardinal Ra- of Eloquence, lifted her head up to the ſky) who 5 4 * 
66 row "16 ianus : this I have from the Cardinal “ fo barbarous, and fo unacquainted + 
« himſelf. 


with the Muſes p. 145, 146. 
hædrus died being not yet fifty, if I “ and with the Graces, but will ſhed a whole flood 
it „ am not miſtaken, being ſtyled the Cicero of his 


of tears on the death of Phædrus? Oh ! the abo- 
4 time.” Here follows the character which Pierius 


minable cruelty of Fate! Thy ſweet voice, oh 
. Valerianus gives of our Phædrus's eloquence. Negue © Phædrus, is alas ! no longer heard: that power- 
N diu felix fuit Thomas Phæ drus, affinentiſſmum eloquentie © ful and perſuading tongue, which could raiſe all 
d fumen, quo non alius es tempore oranto clarivr, neque ve- © kinds of paſſions in men, and reſtored the antient 
hementior fuit, Romana ipſe quoque Cathedræ decus, & © eloquence, loſt ever ſince the invaſion of the Goths, 
ornamentum (3). i. e. Nor was Thomas Phædrus a that tongue ſpeaks no more. Where is now that 
long time happy, that moſt fluent ſtream of elo- © 7 


action of yours always anſwerable to the ſenſe of 
* quence, than whom no man at that time ſpoke your diſcourſes? What is become of that pure and 


77 (3) Pierivs Va- 
lerianus, de Li- 

f teat. Infelicit, 
lib, 1, p. 25+ 


« with more clearneſs and ſtrength. He was alſo the 


« glory and ornament of the Roman See.” Add to 
this, what I quote from Parrhaſius in the remark 
[Cc] and Peter Bembus's teſtimony : he was a ſkill- 
ul judge in matters of eloquence, and very much 
commends our Thomas Phædrus in that reſpect: 
It is in the 3d letter of the 4th book, dated from Ve- 
nice, January the 13th, 1505. Let us extract a par- 
ticular from thence. A perſon had wrote to him, 
that Phædrus grew luſty. So much the better, ſaid 
he, we may then uſe him after the manner of the 
ancient heroes, and ſtyle him good and great, or luſty. 
Au certe poſſumus heroum more worrs peyeors dicere. 

BI The cauſe of his death was attended with re- 
markable circumſtances.) You will ſee them elegantly 
expreſſed in the following paſſage from Pierius Va- 
lerianus. Puam vero miſerabiliter, quamgque inopino 
mortis genere ſubreptus interiit, dum ſcilicet mula media 
urbe vehitur junctis fuctus obviam bubalis, qui viſendæ 
magnitudinis carrucam trahebant : 2 
mula, bubaliſque identidem perterrefuctis, ſimul ab ea cal- 
citroſa excnſſus eſi tam magnæ corporaturæ vir, quantum 
hominem noſtis, fimul a plauſiro ſuperatus, i in ro- 
tarum medium intervallum incident eli evitarit, 
corrupto tamen præ timore & gravi caſu intra wiſcera 


(4) Idem, ibid. ſanguine, multa inde longe & occulte valetudinis in- 
nſe commoda perpeſſus, in ejuſmedi ærumna vita functus eſt 


Riven in the text 
of this article, 


[C] He would probably have publiſhed ſome books. 
The Keader will — be Arrays know the 02 
of them, waich Parrhaſius has tranſmitted down to us. 
I ſhall therefore tranſcribe the following paſſage, 
which contains a noble elogium of our Phædrus; but we 
muſt remember that the perſon who ſpeaks is an Ora- 
tor, who had received many favours from him. Qui 


eft in hoc orbis terrarum domicilio ( cujus antiquum ſcene 


decus inſlauravit] quis in hac excultiſſima Academia 
(que Phedro Rhetore cœlum wertice contingebat) quis 
adeo barbarus @ Muſis abeſt, & Gratiis, qui ad extin#i 
Phædri nomen ubertim non fleat. O deteſtandam fati 


emportunitatem ? Silet, heu, T. Phædre, vox illa tua 


Jucunde ſonora ; illa argutæ lingue ſuadela, que mentes 
hominum in omnis affetus impellebat, que Romanam fau- 
cundiam a Gothis uſque temporibus amiſſam reſtituit. U- 
bi nunc eft ille geſtus cum ſententiis congruens ? Ubi illa 
incorrupti Latini ſermonis integritas ? Quis ultimam ma- 
num tot inc hoatis operibus imponet *® Yue (non ſecus ac 
Apellis illa decantatiſima Venus) interrupta pendent : 
deculentiſſime ſcilicet Orationes, Apologia Ciceronis in 
obtrefatores, quam mihi paucis ante Ache 

fet eftuare, domi ſuæ per ſummam woluptatem legtt : 
Annalium breviarium, quo res omnes d Populo Romano 


geflas complexus : in Horatii Poeticam vigilantiſima 


commentaria : in Plauti Comadias ſcrupulgſiſimæ quaſtio- 
Vor, VIII. 


» guam capiſ- 


uncorrupted Latin ſtyle ? Who ſhall complete ſo 
« many of your works juſt begun, which (like that 
* celebrated Venus of Apelles) lie unfiniſhed ? His 
eloquent Orations; his apology for Cicero againſt 
„ his Revilers, which Phædrus read to me with the 
« utmoſt pleaſure a few days before he fell ſick ; 
* that Compendium of Annals, in which he gives a 
* ſummary account of the whole Roman Hiſtory ; 
* thoſe elaborate Commentaries on Horace's Art of 
Poetry; thoſe moſt curious queſtions on Plautus's Co- 
% medies.” If this Oration were dated, we ſhould 
know the time when Phædrus died. Obſerve that 
Volaterranus, having hinted the ſeries of the antient 
wars, expreſſes himſelf thus. BELLokRUM 1GiTUR 
HUJUSMODI excurſum T. Phedri noftri ex magna parte 
diligentia colleftum, non abs te fuerit ſimul ordine repeti- 
iſe (6). i. e. © It will be of ſome uſe to give a me- C. 
* thodical account of thoſe wars, the ſeries and con- ib. 38. 3 No 
„ nexion of which have been ſet down chiefly by 1459. 
* the care of our friend T. Phædrus 

D] The ſermon, which Eraſmus has ſo juſtly cenſur- 
41 That ſermon was delivered before Pope julius II. 
on a Holy Friday. Eraſmus heard it, and received 
no edification from it. The Preacher laboured only 
to appear Ciceronian. Eraſmus does not name him 
(7), Wo we may think that he means one of the Pro- (7) Nomen Orato- 
feſſors of Eloquence, „ 
follows. Florebant id temporis præter cæteros dicendi 2 4 — 
laude Petrus Phadrus & Camillus hac ætate minor, ſed ; 3 ber by ag 
eloquentiz viribus major, niſi quod ill jam hujus laudis woluiſſ., Eraſm, 
arcem occupaderat (9). i. e. At that time were fa- in Ciceroniano, 
« mous for their eloquence, among others, Peter f. 2 « 1 
« Phædrus, and Camillus, only the latter was ſome- 4 the Preacher 
thing younger, but his eloquence was greater (and , je& it ſhould 
« his reputation would have been greater alſo, had it © be thought 
„not been that) the former had got the ſtart of „ that I deſign- 
« him.” | 2 ed to traduce 

[E] Yoffus imagined that Phædrus vas the Author « lebined man. 
of the Antiquities of Hetruria.) Here follow his words. 
Fuere qui fetum crederent Gulielmi Peſtelli. Sed werus (9) Idem, ibid. 
autor eft Thomas Fadrus, qui vixit anne 1490 (10). P. 38. 
i. e. Some thought it was a work of William Poſtel. (10) Voffus, 4. 
« But the true Author of it is Thomas Fædrus, who Hifor, Latinis, 
« lived the year 1490.” Voſſius has been very much lib. 1. cap. 9. in 
wronged in Placcius's treatiſe De Scriptis Anonymis ; An. p. 41. 
for after the words which I have tranſcribed, and 
thoſe that are before them, we find immediately this ; 
Cujus Thome ulteriorem nullam nec atud ipſum, nec a- 
pud Geſnerum, aliofue illius generis auctores invenio men- 
tionem. Verum enim vero non opus eſt ut de eo multum hic 
folliciti fimus, cum non illum, ſed ipſum CurTrum Incnl- 
RAMIUM, qui fragmenta illa primus, ac fi Scornelli prope 
Vulterram ea ſub terra inveniſſet, Florentie publicavit, 


(6) Volaterranus, 


of whom he had ſaid what 75 non edam, ne 


parentem hujuſce ſuppoſititii figmenti fuiſſe prolixe me 
| © 
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Leo Allatius, in fuis ad dias Antiqgnitates annotationi- 
bus, Parifiis 1640, & biennio po Rome iterum excu- 
(11) Placcius, fer (11). i. e. I do not find this Thomas mention- 
de Scriptis An- * ed any more, either by him, or by Gefner, or 
mymis, in Ap- 4 by any other Writer of the fame kind. But we 
Pendice, p. 30. 40 ought not to trouble curſelves much about this, 
4% fince it is not he, but Curtius Inghiramius, who 
„ publiſhed thoſe fragments firft at Florence, as 
« though he had found them under ground near Vol- 
* terra, and who is the true Author of this 
« ſititious work, as Leo Allatius fully ſhews, in his 
« 1: tes upon thoſe Antiquities, printed at Paris in 
* 1640, and reprinted two ycars after at Rome.” 
That whole Latin paſſage is printed in Italicks after 
the ſame manner as the words tranſeribed from Voſh- 


PHA 


us, nor is there the leaſt mark to ſhew there is a 
diſtinction to be made between the former of 
the paſſage and the latter : ſo that there is no 
but may juſtly imagine, that Voſſus faid all this: 
one may therefore think he knew nothing of all that 
Parrhaſius, Eraſmus, and Pierius Valerianus relate of 
Phædrus. The worſt is, that one might imagine, 
Voſhus was inconſiderate enough to aſſert in the ſame 
„that Thomas Phedrus is the true Author of a 
ook which Curtius Inghiramius compoſed. Let us 
obſerve by the by, that Voſſius's miſ- ſpelling has 
miſled Konig (12) who made two Authors out of 
one; he gives ns Thomas Feedrus for an Author, 
different from Thomas Phedrus, and refers us 
Hallervord. 


PHAON of Mitylene, in the iſland of Leſbos, was a very handſom man, who was 


2 Ae Hit extremely beloved by the fair ſex. 
17 d 


Poor Sappho was caught, as well as many others, 


lib. 12. cap, and found him fo little complaiſant, that ſhe was diſconſolate, as we ſhall obſerve in her ar- 
ticle, The Poets, after theit uſual manner of having recourſe to miracles at every turn, 
(5) Palzphatus, ha ve feigned, that Phaon's great beauty, which made ſuch deep impreſſions on the La- 


de Fabul, 


(c) Klan. Hit, vices he had done her. 


div. lib. 20 and carried her with all fi 
cap · 17 


(% Palzphatus, ſel of alabaſter full of a certain ointment, with which he had no ſooner rubbed himſelf, 


de Fabul. Loca- 
nus, Dialog. . 
Alem, Tom. at Mitylene on fire. 


1. p. 234 
% Khan. Hit, priled committing adultery 


but he became the moſt handſom of all men (c). 
Youth returned upon him, and fo forth (4). 
of it, which coſt him his life, for he was killed in the very fact, I mean being ſur- 
(e). Some have aſſerted, that the property of a certain 


He ſet the hearts of all the women 
He made an ill uſe 


* lib, 12. cap. herb was the caute of Sappho's love for him [B]. 


[A] He carried Venus . . . to the place fhe defired.] 

There is a . paſſage in Lucian, by which we learn, 

hot whither C carried her, but where ſhe imbarked. 

M, g S Twe wary 5 Davy Th Ahr ix Xis u- 

worluwon; ure ru wWiawby id vio d W RN R 

daf une % Uhipaser, Have you alſo, aſks Simylus of 

Poly 1 carried Venus * from Chios, like Phaon 

of old, t at your requeſt made yor n 

(1) Lucian. again, and become bande and brvely 7 Gre hip 
Dialog, Morturr. infer from theſe words, that Phaon afked as a re- 
Tom. 1. p. 234+ ward, the favour of being reſtored to youth and 
beauty. But Palzphatus gives us not the leaſt hint 

of this, he obſerves, that Phaon had been a Mariner 

all his life-time, and never uſed any one uneivilly, 


nor made the poor for their age, for which 
833 reaſon he was Admirtd in the i uf Lemos z that 
273- Correct in Venus, being diſguiſed like an old woman, ente 
the edition of into his boat, that he croſſed her over with ſpeed, 
—_ _ and aſked her nothing for his trouble ; but that from 


in nowis formam, an old man as he was, ſhe made him become an 
thus, in anus fer- handſom youth. Servius touches (2) upon this ſtory, 
mam. and adds to it the following icular, extracted 
(3) Menander from two comic Poets (3), that Phaon built a * 
and Turpitiu, to Venus on the mountain of Leucas, from which a 

woman, who was deeply in love with him, had 
thrown herſelf into the ſea. Let us obſerve, that 
Lucian imagined that Phaon was of the iſle of Chi- 


08 (4), wherein he was probably miſtaken. 

Some have aſſerted, that the of a cer- 
tain was the cauſe of Sapphs's love for him.) It is 
ſtrange men ſhould not be willing to grant, that Sa 
pho could fall paſſionately in love by the bare ſtren 
of her natural temper. You fee that Pliny accounts 
fot it by ſo fabulous a 3 as Venus's ointment. 
He is very much in the right to obſerve, that that 
herb has ſomething monſtrous in it (5). Portentaſum 
eft quod de ta traditur, radicem ejus alterutrius ſexus fi- 
militudinem referre, raram inventu : ſed fs viris conti- 
gerit mas, amabiles eri. Ob hoc & Pbaonem Leſfdium 
diletum & Sappho. Multz circa hoe non 2 
vanitates, ſed etiam Pythagoricoram (6). i. e. They 
« relate a wonderful particular of that herb, namely, 


(12) See his B;. 
mma 8 
, 1 
and 6. 


dies hearts, was a preſent which the Goddeſs Venus made him, to reward him for the ſer- 
He took her once in his boat, without inquiring who ſhe was, 
to the place ſhe deſired (a) [4]. He aſked nothing for 
his trouble (500, but he was nevertheleſs well paid. Venus made him a preſent of a veſ- 


(4) Lucian, i 
Navigio, Tom. 
2, p. 696. 


(5) PIin. lib, 2a 
cap · 8. 


( 6) Father Har 
douin refers us 


. * 3 here to a book 
that its roots ents the diſtinguiſhing parts of falſcly intitled 
* either ſex ; but it is a difficult matter to find it. If Krallen ps 

ni, p. 37. 


* that which repreſents the male · ſex * to be 
« uſed by a man, he becomes lovely. This was the 
« cauſe of ho's love for Phaon the Leſbian. 
« Not on e Magi, but even the Pythagoreans 
% have aſſerted many idle ſtories concerning that 
« plant.” The plant meant here is white Eryngium, 
called by the Latins centum capita, which Pinet tran- 
ſlates Chardon à cent tites, the thiſtle with an hundred 


PHASELIS, a ſea-port town in Lycia, on the borders of Pamphylia (a). It was 


one of the cities which got the greateſt riches by the 


piracies of the Cilicians, for 


which reaſon it was deſtroyed by Publius Servilius (), after the victories he gained over 
thoſe Pirates. It was in a wretched condition when Pompey landed there after the bat- 
tle of Pharſalia [A]. It has been aſſerted, that it was built by Mopſus (c). This Ry Bos 


(a) Strabo, lib. 14- p. 458. See alſo T. Livius, lib. 
abundantes, Phaſelin & Olympon evertit, 


diuturna præda 
Mela, lib. 1. cap. 14+ 


[4] 1 was in a pitiful condition when Pompey land- 
ed there, after the battle Pharſalia.] If we may be- 
lieve Lucan, there were more in Pompey's 
ſhip, than in that city. 

1 Te primum para Phaſeli 
* adit. Nam te metui _ incola rarus, 
Exhauſiaque domus populis, majorgus carine 


() Lucans lib.%* Quan: tua turba fait (i). 


. 23. Jubmoviſſe | 
. Ciliei. Florus, lib. 3+ cap» 6. 


FPhaſeli, as of a conſiderable city w 


(c) Pomponiue 


(b) Nec mari, 


——* Poor Phaſelis, firſt receives the wand'ring 
| train 
„ There, * wich eaſe he may com- 
man 
Her citizens, ſcarce equal to his band.” Ree. 
And yet Strabo, who lived after Pompey, ſpeaks of 
5. ith three har- 


bours for ſhips. He meant, probably, the * 


4 


r 


Gould have any 


PHA 


been very much talked of with regard to a certain miraculous favour, which Alexander 
was faid to have received there from the Gods [B]. I ſhall make a remark upon this 


as 


ity had been in before his time (2); but he 
RE himſelf in the preſent 
probable hat that ganſs, —— —— #64; ap Ae- 
city was reſtored „. Le deinde Phaſolis, tres habons portus, url. me- 


to its antient 
battle of Pharſa- which Alexander was ſaid 
ha, till Strabo's gg received there from the Gods.) Let us begin with 
— yu g Joſephus, who having given an account of 
Strabo, lib. paſſage through the Red Sea, makes the follow- 
1 f ing obſervation. No man ought to wonder at this, as 
though it wvere incredible, that the fea ſhould have opened 
a way to the faſt men, who were not cunning enough 
then to find out ſome crafty device, and who were in dan- 
V their Ives, this being done either by God's good 
2 natural cane. For it is not long finct 
the ſea of Pamphylia opened itſelf to make way for the 
Macedonians, who wwere led by Alexander the Great, and 
avho had no other way to paſs by ; becauſe God had de- 
termined to make uſe of Alexander and his army, to de- 
Are the Kingdom of Perfia ; which is witneſſed by all 
'foſeph. A- thoſe who wrote that King's atchievements. But let eve- 
22 2. to- 7y one think of this what he pleaſes (4). It is not true, 
wards the end. I that all Alexander's Hiſtorians took the manner, in 
make uſe of Ce. which he paſſed the Streight of Pamphylia near Pna- 
nebrard'{French) ſelis, to be miraculous. We ſhall now quote a cele- 
Tranſlotion, be- brated Author, who hints very clearly, that there 
obliged to quote was nothing of a miracle on that occaſion. Alex- 
him by and br andy marched his army along the ſea-coaſt of Pamphylia 
upon another ge- 1.5.4, ſuch expedition, that many Hiſtorians have deſcribed 
Oe and extolled it with that height of admiration, as if it 
avere no leſi than a miracle, and an extraordinary effect 
of devine favour, that the waves which are wont to 
come rowling in the main, and hardly ever leave 
0 
? on 4 retire, or 
— . 7 to al- 
dude to this wonderful event, when be ſays, © If I want 
„ an inftance of it, Alexander _— pony 6 ” 
* mind ; I aſk him, Can you paſs over ea 
« He A lt as over the dry land.” Yet 
replies, y 
Alexander himſelf, in bis epifiles, does not ſpeak of this 
as any thing miraculous ; he s only, that he went 
from Phaſelis, and marched through the Streights which 
() Plutarch, in call the Ladders (5). We ought to be obliged 
his Life of Alex to Plutarch for mentioning that Conqueror's letters, 
. 5 % F for they decide the whole matter; they convince of 
l A- im or of error thoſe who have deſcribed that 
age as ſomething ſu tural, and as a very 


14- Pp. 458- 


myot's Tranfla- a ) 
tion z you will great miracle. If there had been ſome prodigy in 
—_— this this, and ſome extraordinary favour trom Heaven, 
673 and 6-4, of Alexander would not have failed to — * in 
the Greek and the letters he wrote concerning that marc ar 
Latin edition of my. No political reaſon could oblige him to con- 
. ceal ſo wonderful an event; and there were ſeveral 
conſiderable motives, which would have induced him 

— to mention it. Nothing could be of a more deci- 
five conſequence for him, than to convince the whole 
reaſons to conceal world that the Gods had viſibly ceclared in his fa- 
e miracle per- your, that they ſubmitted the moit untractable ele- 
formed in his fa- ments to him, and that even nature renounced her 
_ antient cuſtoms, in order to haſten the King of Per- 
fia's ruin. He himſelf therefore ſhould have wrote 

an account of that great miracle to his mother, to 

Antipater, to all the nations of Greece, and have 

ſent it to all the places where he deſired to be known. 

He ought to have taken care to ſee his letters duly at- 

tended with all that could make them authentick, 

and yet he gave an account of it in the moſt ſimple 

manner imaginable. Let mow be objected, _ he 

would owe nothing but to his own courage ; is 
22 not true; for — have proved in his — (6), that 
rem. [HJ, and his furious ambition of 22 a God was very 
tear. OLYM> much owing to his policy. It appears plainly from 
1AS, as. [F}. the whole tenor of his conduct, that he wiſhed for no- 

| thing more paſſionately, than to ſee all the nations 

fully perſuaded of the great influence of his good for- 

tune, and of the unchangeable happineſs of his deſti- 

ny. A man will go infinitely farther with ſuch a 

| | "him with that of a moſt brave and able 

Captain : for upon the whole, all the world knows, 

that General's courage and prudence are limited, but 

men imagine that nothing can ſtop a Conqueror, in 


whoſe favour Fortune has 
can command Heaven and Earth, the Sea and the 


openly declar ed, and who 


Winds. Queis militat ether, Et conjurati veniunt ad 


claffica wenti (7). So that the chief intereſt and great- 
elt concern ot Conquerors is, to be looked upon as 
perſons whom God deſigns to bring great revoluti- 
ons about, and whom he favours with his miracles. 
If this makes us abate ſomething of their glory with 
regard to their courage, or to their genius and abi- 
lity, they are recompenſed with uſury in other ref- 
pects. Ihe extent of their conqueſts, the number of 
their victories, the rapidity with which great deeds 
are performed, when Fortune directs them, and takes 
every thing almoit wholly upon herſelf, without 
caring for the concourſe ot prudence, all this, I {ay, 
is an object of admiration, infinitely more dazzling, 
than thoſe limited and moderate conqueſts, which 
are owing only to the moſt conſummate prudence, 
and to the molt undaunted intrepidity. Are there a- 
ny human virtues, that can inſpire us with the ſame 
reſpect, the ſame veneration, the ſame eſteem, which 
we naturally conceive for thoſe whom we look upon 
as Choice veſſels, deſigned by God for the foundation 
of Empires, his favourites, and his minions ? A man 
is much more admired upon that ſcore, than if he 
diſtinguiſhed himielf only by his prudence and by 
his courage. Obſerve, laſtly, that there are ſome 
things entirely independent on a Conquerat's va- 
lour and wiſdom. I heſe qualities are not capable to 
open a paſlage for an army through the ſea or 
through a river ; and theretore, when a General 
confeiles that the ſea and the rivers opened miracu- 
louſly a paſſage for his army, men do not rob him 
of the glory due to him, to beſtow it on fortune; 
for all the world is fully perſuaded, that the ability 
and courage of a great Warrior are not capable to 
produce {uch effects; all the world would look upon 
him as a mad-man, or would laugh at him, if he 
ſhould dare to boaſt that he found means to make a 
great army crols an arm of the fea without ſhips, 
and without pontons. It is therefore impoſſible to 
find out good reaſons, which could determine Alex- 
ander to conceal the miracle in queſtion: whence we 
mult infer, that if he did not mention it in the let- 
ters he wrote concerning his march, it was becauſe 
there happened nothing extraordinary then. 

I can ſupport my argument by a very good obſer- 
vation. The moiſt ambitious Princes, the warriors 
the moſt covetous of praiſe, are never ſo inventive 
as their flatterers, nor ſo cunning as their panegyriſts 
(8), with regard to thoſe things which are proper to 
add a luſtre to a Conqueror's glory. Since then 
Alexander's flatterers, fince the Orators and the Poets, 
who have commended him, have aſſerted that the 
Sea of Pamphylia retired its waves to make a paſſage 
for his army, and that there happened a great mira- 
cle on that occaſion, we ought to believe that they 
were perſuaded, that by this means they would la- 
bour more effectually to render his glory immortal, 
and that they would make it thus more wonderful. 
He did not bethink himſelf of that device, and with 

d to that kind of artifices, he was not equal to 
the wits, the flatterers, and the orators, in point of 
invention; ſo that he wrote plainly and fincerely 
how he croſſed the ſea. If he had made uſe of 
craft, if he had concealed the prodigy, left he ſhould 


(7) Theſe are 
Claudian's words, 
in 3 Conſulat, Ho- 
norit Aug. ver. 
95 This relates 
to a prodigy, 
which made 
Theodofius gain 
the victory over 
Eugenius in 394. 
See Monſieur 
Flechier, Vie de 
Theod:ſe, Liv. 4. 
P* 479. edit. in 
12mo. and Bar- 
thius in Claudia- 
num, p. 509, Kc. 
The whole paſ- 
ſage in Claudia- 
nus is as follows. 
0 nimium dil: te 
Deo, cui fundit 
ab antris 
Solus arma- 
tas btemes, 
cui militat ether, 
Et conjurati ve- 
niunt ad claſſica 
wentt. i. e. Oh 
Prince too 
„ much beloved 
* of God! in 
* whoſe favour 
© ZEolus pours 
* down rain 
© from Heaven, 
* for whom the 
skies fight, 
© and at whoſe 
call the winds 
„% come to his 
« aſſi ſtance. 


(8) Apply to this 
theſe words of 
Pliny the young- 
er, Paneg. Tra- 
all. cap. 55. 
Ingeniofior eſt ad 
excogitandum fi- 
mulatio weritate, 
ſervitus libertate, 
metus amore. i. e. 
Diſſimulation 
is more cun- 


« ning to find out 


© flatteries than 
“e truth, ſlavery 
« more than li- 
ce berty, fear 
« more than 

4% love.“ 


leſſen his glory by confefling that the Gods had aſ- 


ſiſted him, his flatterers would have well known what 
his taſte was in this reſpect, they would have ſuited 
their commendations to it, and had never mentioned 
the miracle. If we had all the poems and pamphlets, 
which were publiſhed upon that ſubje& during this 
Prince's life, we ſhould meet with many idle ftories 
in them : but as it1s the fate of thoſe pieces to periſh 
as ſoon and even ſooner than their Authors, poſterity 
has not been peſtered with them. 80 that nothing 
has been tranimitted down to us, but the plain ac- 
count to which the graveſt Hiſtorians reduced the 
whole matter z and it is not difficult to get a true no- 
tion of that affair by conſulting an able geographer. 
Strabo tells us that Mount Climax is ſo near the Sea 


of Pamphylia, that it is ſeparated from it only by a nar- 
row 
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(:) Anicle MA- as 1 have promiſed (4). 


= text, letter 


(o) Strabo, lib, 
14+ P. 458. 


(10) Supplem. in 
A. Curttum, lib. 
2+ Cap. II. num. 
18. See alſo his 

Index to Q. Cur- 
tius, under the 

word Pampbylia. 


* Strabo, lib. 
14. Curt. 5+ 3. 
22. 6. 3- 16. 
Artemon in Se- 
necz ſuaſot. 1, 
Arrian. 1, 8. 8. 
Euſtath. in Dio - 
nyſ. ver. $55, 
lib. 2. de Bell. 
Civil, Joſeph. 
Antiquit. lib. 2. 
extremo. Plutarch. 
cap. 27 & 28. 


* Strabo, lib. 
14. 


row paſſage, which may be croſſed on foot when that 
Sea is ſtill, but which is all covered with water when 
that Sea is high. Alexander truſting to his good 
fortune commanded his army to paſs through that 
lace, without waiting till the return of the ſpring 
d carried off the waters. His ſoldiers paſſed ac- 
cordingly being to their waiſt in the water: this is 
the whole miracle. Ils9i ar ie rd xarh S- 
N, cu, of wy AE Taphyarys ThY fer: 
reid d KE xangpmeac inixulas 4 Tw nate 
WrAzyn, π,i⅛A]dte ti m6 x ini 79 alu, Tak 
tu mepulons tyuprepingy, dg T4 tas Bonney Toi; hö 
eee dr 1hayss, v3 rc aum T du Jo- 
ubm inmond- wir di dia rd dhe brio, = egiodey 1x66 
) wpordsIn; bei, 74 & arn/ieay xp9vlas xarax TH 99%, 
O *AMtard)es tis xtiypigior if rade, 9 T9 wl 
rr Th Toxn, H α]m To U e, * ny 
TYy diger ty duos rywiches Thy Toptiar owicnh, wigs ifo- 
Cars Banligepircy, Apud Phaſelidem ſunt ad mare an- 
guſliæ, per quas exercitum traduxit Alexander. Eft 
enim ibi mons Climax, Pamphylio incumbens mari, & 
propter littus arctum relinquens tranfitum : qui tranquillo 
mari nudatur, & a viatoribus perambulari poteſi: mari 
exundante, fluctibus admodum obtegitur. Alexander au- 
tem hybernam incidit in tempeſtatem, cumque fortune 
maximam eventus partem crederet, A * 
unde profectus eft : itaque contigit, ut totum diem milites 
per ow ter 3 uſque ad umbilicum in cam demer 
(9). Others aſſert that the South wind, which blow- 
ed ſeveral days ſucceſſively, and which had made the 
Sea overflow the whole paſlage even to the toot of 
the Mountain, ceaſed to blow the moment Alexan- 
der arrived, and that there aroſe a North wind, which 
drove the waters from the ſhore. Freinſhemiius (10) 
quotes the Author who mentioned this; I ſhail tranſ- 
cribe his text and his quotations. * Parte exercitus ad 
Pergenſium urbem per montes pramiſſa ; ceteros ipſe per 
littus ducebat, qua Climax mons Pamphylio mari imminens 
anguſtam euntibus ſemitam relinquit, quoties mare tran- 
quillum eft ; at quum 4ſius incubuit, fluctibus operitur. 
Iaque hyeme fi equens & prope perpetuum eft. At Alex- 
ander nihil aque ac moram metuens, exercitum per ægua, 
per iniqua, eodem ardore atque impetu rapiebat. Con- 
tinui per eos dies Auſiri flaverant, qui mare in littus pro- 
pellentes, omnia itineris wveſtigia altis paludibus opplent : 
adſiduæ etiam magnæ que pluvie, ut wentis iſtis ſpiranti- 
bus folet, ruebant. Sed adventante Alexandro ſubito 
exortus Aquilo cœlum purgavit imbribus, undas rejecit in 
mare, & Macedonibus tranſitum aperuit, Sic quogque 
unius ** diet itinere per incerta vada emergendum fuit ; 
aqua ad umbilicum ferme pertingente. Tantam in pericu- 
lis Alexandri fiduciam, ut ab ipſius ingenio profectam 
non dubito ; ita frequentibus prodigits & ominibus auctam 
confirmatamgne fuiſſe crediderim : poſiguam decreto numi- 
nis, clariſſimis maximiſque rebus je deflinari conjecit. 
i. e. Having ſent part of his army to Perga, he 
ed the reſt along the coaſt, where Mount Climax 
« hanging over the Sea of Pamphylia leaves a narrow 
% path to walk over when the Sea is calm, but which 
in a ſtorm is covered with water, which happens 
« often, and almoſt continually in the winter. But 
« Alexander fearing nothing more than a delay, 
« continued with the ſame eagerneſs to lead his army 
« along, whether the roads were good or bad. 'The 
« wind having been South for many days had driven 
« the ſea over that path, ſo that it was all drowned : 
« add to this the heavy rains which uſed to fall con- 
« tinually when the wind is South. But on Alexan- 
« (der's arrival there aroſe on a ſudden a North wind, 
« which drove the waters into the ſea, cleared the 
«« ſky, and opened a paſſage for the Macedonians. 
„But notwithitanding this the army was to march 
„ a whole day through an uncertain road, the ſol- 
« diers being to their waiſt in the water. So great 
« was Alexander's courage in the midſt of dangers ; 
« T do not queſtion but it was owing to his own tem- 
e per, yet I am apt to think it was alſo encreaſed 
and ſtrengthened by the many prodigies and preſa- 
ges he met with, which made him imagine he was 
$6 or by Heaven for great and glorious actions.“ 
Joſephus ſhews but little Judgment, when he com- 
pares the paſſage through the Red Sea with the paſ- 
ſage over the Sea of Pamphylia. He imagined that 
— 2 miracle would incline the Greeks to be- 
| 4 


A 
A 


js namely, that the Lord cauſed the Sea to go back by a Nie, tein 51, 


PHASIS, 
lieve that of Moſes ; but he had reaſons to fear leſt 
the paſſage through the Red Sea ſhould be accounted 
for by natural cauſes, as that through the Sea of Pam- 
phylia 1s aſcribed to the North wind. If Genebrard 
had made uſe of a leſs reproachful terms, his obſer- 
vation on the following words of Joſephus could not 
be blamed. The Egyptians were diſappointed in their 
expectation, not knowing that ſuch an opening and ſuch a 
road was not defigned for all, but only for the Hebrews, 
who were making their eſcape to ſave their lives, and not 
for their enemies, who purſued them with a defign to ruin 
and deſtroy them (11). Here follows Genebrard's note. (11) Joſephus, 
Hence you may know how execrable Joachin Va- bock 2. towards 
e dian's impiety is, who dares to write in his Com- the end, accard- 
mentaries on Pomponius Mela, that Moſes waited de one] 
the opportunity when the Red Sea was to return gion. 
into the Ocean, and leave its bottom dry, as it 
happens twice a day at Mount St. Michael in Nor- 
% mandy. For beſides that God would ſhew his 
« power herein, the Red Sea does never leave its 
bottom dry by ebbing and flowing, or by riſing 
and falling, but is always full of water, as appears 
* plainly from Geography, and the Sea Chart's (12).” (12) Genebrard, 
Joiephus ought 2 avoided making his parallel in the min of 
with ſo much the more caution, that he had room his, Tranſlation 
to fear leſt the Greek Philoſophers ſhould make an % II Paus, 


P 0 E be K 2. N 
advantage of what is obſerved in the ſacred hiſtory, — 70 


firong Eaft wind all that night (13). Here then, t the Vari edit, 
might they ſay, are two miracles, which are much , in 820. 
alike, and both the effe& of the wind. There aroſe (13) Exod 
in Alexander's favour a North wind, which drove the 3.44 5 o 
waters of the Sea back into its channel ; another 21, 
wind did the ſame in Moſes's favour. Several Wri- 
ters, to make the conqueſts of the Macedonian army 
appear more wonderful, have taken for a miracle a 
North wind, which by chance proved very favourable 

to them. 'The Hiſtorian of the Hebrews has done 
the ſame (14) : to prevent therefore theſe objections (14) You mul 
Joſephus ſhould have forbore the parallel he makes ſo ſuppoſe all this is 
unſeaſonably. The Author of a Commentary in bid by the Greek 


uſum Delphini cenſures him ſeverely for it. Ut impe- 1 N 


rite, ne dicam impie, feciſſe Foſephus videatur, qui nar- mentioned. 
rato 1fraehtarum tramſitu per mare, qui credibile 
probaret efſe miraculum, fimile quiddam Alexandro con- 
tigiſſe agnoſcit, & ab omnibus affirmari tradit qui res (15) Mich. le 
ejus geſtas literis mandarunt (15). ellier, Nis in 
Obſerve that it is an eaſy matter to point out a very Q Curtivm, . 
material difference between what paſſed near Phaſe- 8 wy * 
lis, and what happened in Agypt. The wind which 1 888 
drove back the Red Sea was preceded by an human 
action, which ſhewed that God himſelf acted herein 
in a ſpecial manner. Moſes flretcled out his hand over (16) Exodus, 
the Sea (16). But farther, there is a particular here, chap. 4. wr. 21, 
which cannot be aſcribed to the wind: The waters Sce M. feu ie 
were divided, and the children of Iſrael went into the mu MY - 8 
midſt of the Sea upon the dry ground, and the waters jn . 45 
were a wall unto them on their right hand and on their Ouurages de: Sa- 
Et. If it be ſuppoſed, that the wind made that wans, tor Oftobs 
opening or diviſion, it muſt be confeſſed that it was 1695. p. 59, 60. 
not natural, that is to ſay, that it blew only on a 
very little portion of the ſea, and that letting the 
waters on the right and on the left alone, it made a 
way in the middle, and drove back only the waters 
which happened to be in that middle, ſupporting 
thoſe that were on both ſides. If it be aſked why 
it was neceſſary the wind ſhould blow all night, ſince 
God has no occaſion for the ſecond cauſes to dry up 
in a moment an arin of the Sea, I anſwer that it is 
not the buſineſs of the creatures to preſcribe to their 
Creator how he ought to act. And beſides, they who 
aſſert that the miracles of the antient law were pro- 
duced occaſionally as they were deſired by a creature, 
are perhaps not miſtaken. See what are Father (19) Monſieur 
Malebranche's and Monfieur Arnaud's opinions upon Arnaud 8 
this (17). If the Angel, to whoſe care the people of 4 Bana 
Iſrael was committed, was the occaſional cauſe of all ;;, „anne, after 
Moſes's miracles, we would have no reaſon to won- dib God per- 
der, that the action of bodies, the violence of the formed Miracles 
winds, c. were made uſe of on thoſe occaſions. de- 1 2 
Several difficulties may be ſolved by that principle. ws f the An 
An Heathen would ſay perhaps, according to the gels. He refutes 
ſtyle of thoſe who ſpoke ſo much of the Genii of Father M-l- 


' branche in that 
the Emperors, that Alexander's genius —_—_ — 
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PHASITS, a River which runs through Colchis, and diſcharges itſelf in the Euxine 

Sea, had that name ſince a young man had thrown himſelf into it. It was called Arctutus 
. before that time. That young man was the ſon of Apollo and Ocyroe (a): he killed 
beg his mother whom he ſurprized in the very fact [A], 1 mean in the arms of a lover. 
| The furies appeared to him, and tormented him to ſuch a degree, that he threw himſelf 
into the Arcturus. There grew in that River a plant named Leucophyllus; which had a 


6) Extrafted 
uo Plutarch, in be 


wonderful property; for it prevented women from committing adultery, But it, was to 
gathered with fome precautions (b) [BJ. Nothing has rendered the Phaſis more fa- 


his Treatiſe ds mous than the expedition of the Argonauts: for all the Poets who have celebrated it could 
Tei, Fm. not but remember this great River, ſince the Argonauts were obliged to fail towards its 


16, 17. 


head, in order to get the golden Fleece. With regard to this and ſeveral other particu- 


lars I refer you to Lloyd's Dictionary: but as to the preſent ſtate of the Phaſis you will 


South wind to ceaſe, and a North wind to blow, the 
day when that Conqueror deſigned to paſs along the 
ſea-ſhore near Phaſelis. But in order to perſuade us 
of this, it were neceſſary to prove, that in caſe Alexan- 
der had continued in Macedonia, the North wind would 
not have ſucceeded to the South wind, the day he 
made his army march along that ſhore. But it is 
r to prove and to know this. One might 
indeed comprehend, that thoſe Genii of the Emperors 
could, by their knowledge in natural philoſophy, appli- 
cando attiva paſſivis, have made a wind ceaſe, and have 
raiſed another ; but one cannot know whether they 
do it actually in ſuch a place, or at ſuch a time. 
[4] He killed his mother, whom he ſurprixed in the 
very fact.] They who have read Pontus de Tyard 
may wonder that I ſhould ſpeak of young Phaſis, 
(1) Pontus de without beſtowing upon him the ſame elogies, which 
2 2 = that Author beſtows upon him. Phaſes, ſays he (1), 
— . =P being grown a man, and a chaſte obſerver of the rules 
taing, folio m. Of continency, furprized his mother committing adultery. 
11, Being wexed and exaſperated at his mather”s fin, and not 
capable to reſtrain his anger, he killed her. If you have 
a mind to ſee how he expreſſes this poetically read 
what follows. 


Leur fili Phaſis ja grand, mais de chafle nature, 
Dun adultere bras woit ſa mere — 
1 Dont & un glaive vangeur Payant morte laiſſte, 
(s} Ibid. folio. J choifit en rdture & morte & ſepulture (2). 


But to account for my conduct, it is ſufficient 
for me to obſerve, that the Author from whom Pon- 
tus de Tyard borrowed this ſtory, does not ſay 
that Phaſis was chaſte : I judged therefore that it 
was not fit to add any thing to the original. The 
method, which numberleſs tranſcribers follow, is 
very wrong : they blend a mg the facts they men- 
tion with their own conjectures, or with the conſe- 
quences they infer from them: for they inſert them 
into the body of their narration, as though the Au- 
thors from whom they borrow thoſe facts, had alſo 
related thoſe conjectures and conſequences. It were 
proper to diſtinguiſh what one adds from what one 
tranſcribes, eſpecially when thoſe additions do not 
neceſſarily follow from the reſt. Pontus de Tyard 
has not followed that rule, he imagined that Pha- 
fis muſt have been a ſevere obſerver of continency, 
ſince Ocyroe's adultery induced him to kill her. He 
has aſſerted theſe two particulars as though Plutarch 
had related them both ; he has blended his own infe- 
rence with that antient Author's account. But it is a 
conſequence, which at moſt is but probable. For a 
man without being very chaſte himſelf, might con- 
ceive ſo much horror by ſeeing his mother in a 
lover's arms, as to kill her. All they who puniſh 
diſſoluteneſs in their own families, are not modeſt for 
all that. There may be men, who debauch as many 
women as they can, and yet would uſe very cruelly a 
ſiſter, a mother-in-law, or even a mother, if they 


Prad ſuffered themſelves to be debauched, and eſpecially 


je, in fayrant; if they were ſurprized in the very act of adultery (3). 

C — Plut. de I would not — expatiated ſo much on Pontus 4 

See II. g 2 Tyard's fault, if I did not ſee that even at this time 

Votes — very eminent Authors are guilty of it. 

that — I do not urge Valerius Flaccus's authority in order 

of Plutarch, to prove that Phaſis was not continent. For when 
that Poet relates that Phaſis being paſſionately in love 
with a beautiful nymph, whom he purſued moſt 


deſperately, he means the God of the River Phaſis. 
Vox. VIII. 


meet 


Barbarus in patriis ſecatur montibus Aean 

Phaſes, amore furens : pavidas jacit illa pharetras 

Virgineo turbata metu ; diſcurſibus & jam 

Deficit : ac volucri victam deus alligat unda (4). (4) Valer. Flac- 
: cus, Argonaut, 

[P] There grew . ....a plant which had a lib g. ver. 425. 

wonderful property. . .. . . I was to be gathered with N m. 304. 
fome precautions.) It was to be found at break of day (5 Thee rang 
in the beginning of the ſpring, when the myſteries % iv, ad 


| 7. je 1 Divinum Panis 
of Hecate were celebrating : the God Pan's preſence 5, offlatur. 


was very much required there (5). See the margin c 

(6). Jealous huſbands having — Ne. it, feds it — A 
about their beds, in order to keep them pure and ; 
undefiled : d, of S, Ture, Ta» u dene eve, plrν. (6) IN 1 
if Tor waf d IrAtper, x) dv ee, Twit v - — — - 
prov. Duam poſtquam hominum zelotypi collegerunt, circa which prevails 
thalamum virginalem jaciunt, ut puras conſervent in ſome provinces 
tias (7). We meet with the ſame words in a book of © he, ü which 
Ariſtotle (8), but they have been added to it; and 5; ars Ned 
Monſieur Mauſſac does not queſtion (9) but they were be gathered but 
extracted from the ſame work, from which I have juſt en St. Jobn's 
now tranſcribed them. Let us obſerve, that if Ee, at midnight 
a drunken man (10) came near the place where (0? —_— 
that plant grew, he loſt his ſenſes immediate- ceſsfully, a” 
ly, and confeſſed all the crimes he had committed, muſt be aflifted 
or deſigned to commit: he was ſeized, wrapt up in M ſome Sorce- 
a piece of leather, and caſt into a round hole, which _ — — 
was called the little mouth of the impious, and AE 
which was like a well. That man's corps was ſeen 2 

thirty days after in the lake Mceotis, full of worms, (J), Plutarchus, 
and was immediately devoured by vultures, which 3 8 
had not been obſerved there before (11). a 


I cannot tell whether the ſtory of this plant was (8) ThgiSavuas, 


not altered by thoſe, who abridged the Authors 277% P* mi 
who mentioned it firſt, and by chole who quoted ſome pray "+> oy 2790 
part of thoſe abridgments. Theſe are two conſide- ö 
rable cauſes of falſifications, becauſe ſome writers 8 
draw up a quite new account by quoting ſomething Flv, p. p 35. 
from the abbreviators, and ſomething from thoſe who 

applied to their particular deſigns what ſuited their (1% EA 7@v 
purpoſe, omitting all the other circumſtances, and * r 
even improving thoſe which could be of any uſe to . fag 
them. wes. JN it be, there is ſome probability that tem. Plutarchus 
the firſt foundation of this ſtory was, that when the de Fluviis, p. 16, 
myſteries of Hecate were celebrating, the men, be- (11) Extracted 
ing obliged to contain themſelves, uſed to put into from Plutarch. 
their wives beds an herb, the property of which id. exCre/pps, lib. 
was to cool nature. We have ſeen (12), that ſome- Neun Scyrbi- 
thing like this was practiſed among the Athenians, * 

during the ſolemnity ot the The/mophoria. But it (12) In the rem. 
muſt be confeſſed, that the herb of the Phaſis [B], of the art. 
would have been much more conſiderable than the THESMO- 
Agnus caſtus of the Athenians, ſince its property not TRORIAL 
being confined to the duration of a feſtival, would 

have removed for ever the uneaſineſs of all jealous 

huſbands. Here follow ſome other lines of Pontus 


de Tyard. 


Depuis du nom Phaſis ef appelle ce fleuve, 
Ou le chaſie arbriſſeau Leucophile je treuve, 
Remede a jaloufie en un froid caur tombee. 
Car quiconque au Printemps en fon lit cachera 
Cette plante trempet en Phaſis : treuvera 
Due jamais ſa Venus ne ſera dirobie (13). 


(13) Pontus de 
Tyard, Douze 

, Fables de Fleaves, 

i. e.“ Phaſis was ſince that time the name of this  F.nraines, folio 

« River, in which grows the chaſte ſhrub called 12. 


« Leucophyllus, a remedy againſt jealouſy in a cold 
| 0 
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(4) Article MA. 
838 
the text, letter 
(4) 


(9) Strabo, lib. 
14+ P- 458. 


10) Supplem. in 
8 . lib. 
2+ cap. 11. num. 
18. See alſo his 
Index to Q. Cur- 
tius, under the 
word Pampbylia. 


* Strabo, lib. 
14. Curt. Te 3 
22. 6. 3. 16. 
Artemon in Se- 
necz ſuaſor. 1, 
Arrian. 1,8. $. 
Euftath. in Dio · 
nyſ. ver. $55, 
& 865 Appian. 
lib. 2. de Bell. 
Civil. Joſeph. 
Antiguit. lib. 2. 
extremo. Plutarch. 
cap. 27 & 28, 


* Strabo, lib. 
14. 


PHA 


as I have promiſed (4). 


age, which may be croſſed on foot when that 

en ir ll but which is all covered with water when 
that Sea is high. Alexander truſting to his good 
fortune commanded his army to paſs through that 
lace, without waiting till the return of the ſpring 
d carried off the waters. His ſoldiers paſſed ac- 
cordingly being to their waiſt in the water: this is 
the whole miracle. Hie ©aonnids ig 70 rern Hd 
Aua, cd, M d, AAA de- mapryays v eparriay : 
rc 558. Kitas * AY phtver” iTixula 4 Tw Napraiy 
S, cou GToALTw = atpod', iT) TW eiy1aAG, Tai 
pus papules VfH, Ws T6 To gde Toi; owes 
nfrage, It r Tiheyus, u THY KUWUET WY du be. 
um i0170AL- ij jars du dia T8 dg brio, = #piogey xu 
5 wpordln; igi, 1 Pl 4 xa. rr rg ic las. 
0 4 "Adttard)es as xiHH i ra, 9 To wies 
tire TH Tx, fl anna re a Panos, & d 
TY wigey is vdzos Yi b T options rien, wines - 
Cary Banligepive, Apud Phaſelidem funt ad mare an- 
guſtiæ, per quas exercitum traduxit Alexander. : Eff 
enim ibi mons Climax, Pamphylio incumbens mari, & 
propter littus arctum relinquens tranfitum : qui tranquillo 
mari nudatur, & a viatoribus perambulari poteft : mari 
exundante, fluctibus admodum obtegitur. Alexander au- 
tem hybernam incidit in tempeſtatem, cumgue fortune 
maximam eventus partem crederet, antequam defluerent 
unde profectus oft : itaque contigit, ut totum diem milites 
r aquam iter facerent uſue ad umbilicum in eam demer 


ed ſeveral days ſucceſſively, and which had made the 
Sea overflow the whole paſſage even to the foot of 
the Mountain, ceaſed to blow the moment Alexan- 
der arrived, and that there aroſe a North wind, which 
drove the waters from the ſhore. Freinſhemiius (10) 
quotes the Author who mentioned this; I ſhail tranſ- 
cribe his text and his quotations. * Parte exercitus ad 
Pergenſium urbem per montes premiſſa ; cœteros ipſe per 
littus ducebat, qua Climax mons Pamphylio mari imminens 
angufiam euntibus ſemitam relinquit, quoties mare tran- 
quillum oft ; at quum 4ſius incubuit, fluttibus operitur. 
Idque hyeme frequens & prope perpetuum oft. At Alex- 
ander nibil aque ac moram metuens, exercitum per ægua, 
per iniqua, eodem ardore atque impetu rapiebat. Con- 
tinui per eos dies Auſtri flaverant, qui mare in littus pro- 
pellentes, omnia itineris weſtigia altis paludibus opplent : 
adſiduæ etiam magnaque pluvie, ut wentis iſtis ſpiranti- 
bus folet, ruebant. Sed adventante Alexandro ſubito 
exortus Aquilo cœlum purgavit imbribus, undas rejecit in 
mare, & Macedonibus tranſitum aperuit, Sic quogue 
unius ** diei itinere per incerta vada emergendum fruit; 
agua ad umbilicum ferme pertingente. Tantam in pericu- 
lis Alexandri fiduciam, ut ab ipſius ingenio profectam 
non dubito ; ita frequentibus prodigiis & ominibus auctam 
confirmatamgne fuiſſe crediderim : poſfiquam decreto numi- 
nis, clariſſimis maximiſque rebus je deflinari conjecit. 
i. e. Having ſent part of his army to Perga, he 
led the reſt along the coaſt, where Mount Climax 
« hanging over the Sea of Pamphylia leaves a narrow 
« path to walk over when the Sea is calm, but which 
« ina ſtorm is covered with water, which happens 
often, and almoſt continually in the winter. But 
« Alexander fearing nothing more than a delay, 
« continued with the ſame eagerneſs to lead his army 
« along, whether the roads were good or bad. The 
« wind having been South for many days had driven 
«« the ſea over that path, ſo that it was all drowned : 
« add to this the heavy rains which uſed to fall con- 
« tinually when the wind is South. But on Alexan- 
« der's arrival there aroſe on a ſudden a North wind, 
« which drove the waters into the ſea, cleared the 
«© ſky, and opened a gs for the Macedonians. 
„But notwithitanding this the army was to march 
a whole day through an uncertain road, the ſol- 
«« diers being to their waiſt in the water. So great 
« was Alexander's courage in the midit of dangers ; 
« I do not queſtion but it was owing to his own tem- 
«« per, yet I am apt to think it was alſo encreaſed 


% and ſtrengthened by the many 22 and preſa- 


„ges he met with, which made him imagine he was 
6 deſigned by Heaven for great and glorious actions.“ 
Joſephus ſhews but little judgment, when he com- 
pares the paſſage through the Red Sea with the paſ- 
ſage over the Sea of Pamphylia. He imagined that 
Alexander's miracle would incline the Greeks to be- 


4 


Ve % namely, that the Lord cauſed the Sea to go back 
(9). Others aſſert that the South wind, which blow- 


PHASIS, 


lieve that of Moſes ; but he had reaſons to fear leſt 

the ge through the Red Sea ſhould be accounted 

for by natural cauſes, as that through the Sea of Pam- 

phylia is aſcribed to the North wind. If Genebrard 

had made uſe of a leſs reproachful terms, his obſer- 

vation on the following words of Joſephus could not 

be blamed. The Egyptians were diſappointed in their 

expectation, not knowing that ſuch an opening and ſuch a 

road was not defigned for all, but only for the Hebrews, 

who were making their eſcape to ſave their lives, and not 

for their enemies, wwho purſued them with a defign to ruin 

and defiroy them (11). Here follows Genebrard's note. (11) Joſephus, 

Hence you may know how execrable Joachin Va- bock 2. towards 
* dian's impiety is, who dares to write in his Com- = end, accord- 
* mentaries on Pomponius Mela, that Moſes waited ding - nn" 

the opportunity when the Red Sea was to return tion. 

into the Ocean, and leave its bottom dry, as it 

happens twice a day at Mount St. Michael in Nor- 

« mandy. For beſides that God would ſhew his 

« power herein, the Red Sea does never leave its 

„bottom dry by ebbing and flowing, or by riſing 

and falling, but is always full of water, as appears 

„ plainly from Geography, and the Sea Chart's (12).” (12) Genebrard, 
Joiephus ought to have avoided making his parallel in che m-»2in of 
with ſo much the more caution, that he had room 1 Tranſlation 

to fear leſt the Greek Philoſophers ſhould make an  J*2n"%, 


. . . an bo K 2, of the 
advantage of what is obſerved in the ſacred hiſtory, Arriquicier of the 


by a Jet, e 53, 
firong Eaſt wind all that night (13). Here then, the Harn edit, 
might they ſay, are two miracles, which are much , in 50, 
alike, and both the effe& of the wind. There aroſe (14) Exodus 
in Alexander's favour a North wind, which drove the 4 14. w. 
waters of the Sea back into its channel; another 21. 

wind did the ſame in Moſes's favour. Several Wri- 

ters, to make the conqueſts of the Macedonian army 

appear more wonderful, have taken for a miracle a 

North wind, which by chance proved very favourable 

to them. The Hiſtorian of the Hebrews has done 

the ſame (14) : to prevent therefore theſe objections (14) You mu 
Joſephus ſhould have forbore the parallel he makes ſo ſuppoſe all this is 
unſeaſonably. The Author of a Commentary in _— the Greek 
ufum Delphini cenſures him ſeverely for it. Ut impe- © 9phens we 


rite, ne dicam impie, feciſſe Foſephus videatur, qui nar- 8 

rato 1fraehitarum tramſitu per m mare, qui credibile 

probaret efſe miraculum, fimile quiddam Alexandro con- 

tigiſſe agnoſcit, & ab omnibus affirmari tradit qui res (15) Mich. le 

eius geſtas literis mandarunt (15). ellier, Neis in 
Obſerve that it is an eaſy matter to point out a very Q Curtivim, b. 

material difference between what paſſed near Phaſe- * 1 

lis, and what happened in Agypt. The wind which Saad 

drove back the Red Sea was preceded by an human 

action, which ſhewed that God himſelf ated herein 

in a ſpecial manner. Moſes firetched out his hand over (16) Exodus, 

the Sea (16). But farther, chere is a particular here, chap. 4. wr. 21, 

which cannot be aſcribed to the wind: The waters Sce M ſieur ie 

were divided, and the children of Iſrael went into the more 2 2 

midſt of the Sea upon the dry ground, and the waters in . edu 

were a wall unto them on their right hand and on their Ouurages det da- 

Left. If it be ſuppoſed, that the wind made that wans, tor Oftobs 

opening or diviſion, it muſt be confeſſed that it was 1695. p. 59, bo. 

not natural, that is to ſay, that it blew only on a 

very little portion of the ſea, and that letting the 

waters on the right and on the left alone, it made a 

way in the middle, and drove back only the waters 

which happened to be in that middle, ſupporting 

thoſe that were on both ſides. If it be aſked why 

it was neceſſary the wind ſhould blow all night, ſince 

God has no occaſion for the ſecond cauſes to dry u 

in a moment an arm of the Sea, I anſwer that it is 

not the buſineſs of the creatures to preſcribe to their 

Creator how he ought to act. And beſides, they who 

aſſert that the miracles of the antient law were pro- 

duced occaſionally as they were deſired by a creature, 

are perhaps not miſtaken, See what are Father (19) Monſieur 

Malebranche's and Monfieur Arnaud's opinions upon Arnaud publiſhed 

this (17). If the Angel, to whoſe care the people of gry of der 

Iſrael was committed, was the occaſional cauſe of all 5% nne, after 

Moſes's miracles, we would have no reaſon to won- wi, Cod per- 

der, that the action of bodies, the violence of the formed Miracles 

winds, c. were made uſe of on thoſe occaſions. der 15 — 8 

Several difficulties may be ſolved by that principle. ws of the Ae 

An Heathen would ſay perhaps, according to the gels. He refutes 

ſtyle of thoſe who ſpoke ſo much of the Genii of Father M-le- | 

the Emperors, that Alexander's genius cauſed the branche in that 

South Pfertatione 


A *: wm. 


AS err 


rr, . am 


PH A 369 


PHASITS, a River which runs through Colchis, and. diſcharges itſelf in the Euxine 

Sea, had that name ſince a young man had thrown himſelf into it. It was called Arcturus 

(s) 22. before that time, That young man was the ſon of Apollo and Ocyroe (a): he killed 
Oceanus. his mother whom he ſurprized in the very fact [A], 1 mean in the arms of a lover. 
The furies appeared to him, and tormented him to ſuch a degree, that he threw himſelf 


into the A 


rus. There grew in that River a plant named Leucophyllus; which had a 


wonderful . "9 BGged it prevented women from committing adultery. But it;was to 


Extracted "wi 
(march, in DE gathered with. 


precautions (b) [BJ. Nothing has rendered the Phaſis more fa- 


his Treatiſe d mous than the expedition of the Argonauts: for all the Poets who have celebrated it could 
ei Fm. not but remember this great River, ſince the Argonauts were obliged to fail towards its 


16, 17. 


head, in order to get the golden Fleece. With regard to this and ſeveral other particu- 


lars I refer you to Lloyd's Dictionary: but as to the preſent ſtate of the Phaſis you will 


South wind to ceaſe, and a North wind to blow, the 
day when that Conqueror deſigned to paſs along the 
ſea-ſhore near Phaſelis. But in order to perſuade us 
of this, it were neceſſary to prove, that in caſe Alexan- 
der had continued in Macedonia, the North wind would 
not have ſucceeded to the South wind, the day he 
made his army march _ that ſhore. But it is 
impoſſible to prove and to know this. One might 
indeed comprebend, that thoſe Genii of the Emperors 
could, by their knowledge in natural philoſophy, appli- 
cando actida paſſivis, have made a wind ceaſe, and have 
raiſed another; but one cannot know whether they 
do it aQually in ſuch a place, or at ſuch a time. 
IA] He killed his mother, whom he ſurprixed in the 
very fact.] They who have read Pontus de 'Tyard 
may wonder that I ſhould ſpeak of young Phaſis, 
(1) Pontus de without beſtowing upon him the ſame elogies, which 
Tyard, in the |. that Author beſtows upon him. hi, iays he (1), 
—_ Sh 4. being grown a man, and a chaſte obſerver of the rules 
rains, folio m. f continency, ſurprixed his mother committing adultery. 
11. Being vexed and exaſperated at his mother's fin, and not 
. 8 to reſtrain his anger, he killed her. If you have 
a mind to ſee how he expreſſes this poetically read 
what follows. 


Leur fili Phaſis ja grand, mais de chaſle nature, 
Dun adultere bras voit ſa mere embraſſee, 

Dont d'un glaive vangeur Payant morte laiſſte, 
Il choifit en Arcture & morte & ſepulture (2). 


But to account for my conduct, it is ſufficient 
for me to obſerve, that the Author from whom Pon- 
tus de Tyard borrowed this ſtory, does not fa 

that Phaſis was chaſte : I judged therefore that it 
was not fit to add any thing to the original. The 
method, which numberleſs tranſcribers follow, is 
very wrong: they blend together the facts they men- 
tion with their own conjectures, or with the conſe- 
quences they infer from them: for they inſert them 
into the body of their narration, as though the Au- 
thors from whom they borrow thoſe facts, had alſo 
related thoſe conjectures and conſequences. It were 
proper to diſtinguiſh what one adds from what one 
tranſcribes, eſpecially when thoſe additions do not 
neceſſarily follow from the reſt. Pontus de Tyard 
has not followed that rule, he imagined that Pha- 
fis muſt have been a ſevere obſerver of continency, 
fince Ocyroe's adultery induced him to kill her. He 
has aſſerted theſe two particulars as though Plutarch 
had related them both ; he has blended his own infe- 
rence with that antient Author's account. But it is a 
conſequence, which at moſt is but probable. For a 
man without being very chaſte himſelf, might con- 
ceive ſo much horror by ſeeing his mother in a 
lover's arms, as to kill her. All they who puniſh 
difſoluteneſs in their own families, are not modeſt for 
all that. There may be men, who debauch as many 
women as they can, and yet would uſe very cruelly a 
ſiſter, a mother-in-law, or even a mother, if they 


(2) Ibid. folio 
12. 


(3) Prarregd- ſuffered themſelves to be debauched, and eſpecially 


+, in flaxroms if they were ſurprized in the very act of adultery (3). 
. — Plut. de I ls not have expatiated ſo much on Pontus 9 


le p. m. 124 Tyard's fault, if I did not fee that even at this time 


Mayſſac's very eminent Authors are guilty of it. 
Pega "1 4 not urge Valerius b mat. authority in order 
of Plutarch, to prove that Phaſis was not continent. For when 
that Poet relates that Phaſis being paſſionately in love 
with a beautiful nymph, whom he purſued moſt 


deſperately, he means the God of the River Phaſis. 
Vol. VIII. 


meet 


Barbarus in patriis ſectatur montibus Aean 
Phaſis, amore furens : pavidas jacit illa pharetras 
Virgineo turbata metu ; diſcurſibus & jam 


Deficit : ac wolucri victam deus alligat unda (4). 4) Valer. Flae- 


cus, Argonaut, 
[PB] There grew. 4 plant which had a lib g. ver. 425, 
wonderful property. . . . . . I was to be gathered with F 394 


fome precautions.) It was to be found at break of day (5 Tec rdne- 
in the beginning of the ſpring, when the myſteries 4% ter, ad 
of Hecate were celebrating : the God Pan's preſence * n 2 
was very much required there (5). See the margin 8 
(6). Jealous huſbands having gathered it, ſpread it Fluvits, p. 17. 
about their beds, in order to keep them pure and 61 Th; 
undefiled : , of Sd Tumor Tav evdpoy Aero wares, pr. het, 3 
win Tor wap d, I rAxuy, edel, Two Toy ye 4 . 8 
e. Quam poſi uam hominum zelotypi collegerunt, circa Which prevails 
thalamum virginalem jaciunt, ut puras con ſerwent . in ſome provinces 
tias (7). We meet with the ſame words in a book of F f72<*5 which 


Ariſtotle (8), but they have been added to it; and 1 


fF 
Monſieur Mauſſac does not queſtion (9) but they were be packing — 


extracted from the ſame work, from which I have juſt on St. Jobn's 
now tranſcribed them. Let us obſerve, that if Ee, af midnight 
a drunken man (10) .came near the place where — nes * pry 
that plant grew, he loſt his ſenſes immediate- ceisfully, og 
ly, and confeſſed all the crimes he had committed, muſt be affiſted 
or deſigned to commit: he was ſeized, wrapt up in W ſome Sorce- 
a piece of leather, and caſt into a round hole, which 1 _ it has 
was called the little mouth of the impious, and ties "© — 
which was like a well. That man's corps was ſeen . 
thirty days after in the lake Mceotis, full of worms, (7) Plutarchus, 
and was immediately devoured by vultures, which 3 Pe 
had not been obſerved there before (11). | 

I cannot tell whether the ſtory of this plant was (8) Tigi Santa 
not altered by thoſe, who abridged the Authors 7%, De mi 
who mentioned it firſt, and by thoſe who quoted ſome one, ſub fin. 
part of thoſe abridgments. Theſe are two conſide- 

(9) Mauſſac, in 


rable cauſes of falſifications, becauſe ſome writers 8 


draw up a quite new account by quoting ſomething Flv, p. 235, 


from the abbreviators, and ſomething from thoſe who 
applied to their particular deſigns what ſuited their (79, Ear 7:6 7@y 
purpoſe, omitting all the other circumſtances, and fr e 
even improving thoſe which could be of any uſe to 1 . 
them. ons. it be, there is ſome probability that tem. Plutarchus 
the firſt foundation of this ſtory was, that when the de Fluviis, p. 16, 
myſteries of Hecate were celebrating, the men, be- 
ing obliged to contain themſelves, bed to put into 4 — 
their wives beds an herb, the property of which ib. ec, lib. 
was to cool nature. We have ſeen (12), that ſome- *- RerumScyrbi- 
_ * = was practiſed among the Athenians 

uring the ſolemnity ot the The/mophoria. But it (12 
muſt os confeſſed, that the he of the Phaſis 5 - — 
would have been much more conſiderable than the THESMO- 
Agnus caſtus of the Athenians, ſince its property not PHORIA., 
being confined to the duration of a feſtival, would 

have removed for ever the uneaſineſs of all jealous 

huſbands. Here follow ſome other lines of Pontus 


de Tyard. 


Depuis du nom Phaſis eft appelle ce fleude, 
Ou le chafle arbriſſeau Leucophile je treuve, 
Remede a jaloufie en un froid caur tombee. 
Car quiconque au Printemps en fon lit cachera 
Cette plante trempce en Phaſis : treuvera 


De jamais ja Venus ne ſera dirobie (13). | 92 3 42 
Fables de Fliavet, 


1. e. „ Phaſis was ſince that time the name of this « F.nroines, fohe 
„ River, in which grows the chaſte ſhrub called 12. 
* Leucophyllus, a remedy againſt jealouſy in a cold 

| «© heart: 


. . , , ay 
1 „ 1 1 = 1 * 
. 4 a i | — 8 Pr 1 PR 5 «5 * 5 - - 
. nn gre, — —— —̃— — 
2 * —_— > Wc. 2 — 2 by - — — — — . 


mest wich a Better ac66Wnt bf it in Meeri. 


0 have ies (itt Rant in the kpthg. 2 wilt Bas Eat uu Venis will awer be el fog 
bg ce it in his Ben, 4 Forth * e 


PHERON, Ki the ſem and fiitceffor of Sefoſtrivy did not undertake any 
Wat; and was plitilth 4 wk blittdneſs; for being ſs audaeious as to ſhoot a datt on the 


waters of the Nite; They were fwelſen s mbth that they were above eighteen cobirs = 


high bver tht fields, abd the wind fnitde the River iſe in great wityes, The King fer 
ing this; ebethitttd the atempt 1 Have been Hhentibning, nd was ſtruck blind on the 
ot HE ebhtlfued ten years iti chat enditioh, and then he was told by an Oracle that 
the time of his misfortume was gving tb expire; and that he would fetover his fight, if 
kale his eyes were waſhed with the water of a woman, who never lay with any man but 
her own huſband. He tried firſt his own ſpouſe's water, but got no benefit by it ; after- 
wards he uſed that of other wefften, at „5 he Was ted. He cauſed all the women 
whoſe Water he had uſed to no pufpoſe, to be eohautted inte à ceffain city, And Rad 
them all burnt together with the eity 3 à f = maftied the wOmaii to whom he wi 
indebted for the recovery of his eye-ſight ; eonſeerated th the Temples 
monufnents of his gratitude towards the Beds, * 5 9 75 y tws Obellſks in the Temple 
„kt the Sun [], Which were an 181 Elbits high, and eight tyBits broad. 7 man of 
2 Memphis, whom the Greeks called Proteus ig ed aftef him (a), This article being ts 
lid. 3. cap. 717; be met with in Moreri's Dictionary, I deſigned at firſt to omit it. I altered my reſolu- 
1 Greg 4355 tion, when I ſaw What liberties meh take in falſifying that fiery. As I was determined 
. alte, to kenfüre that Nicentivuſhels, It was fetefmky that 1 THAI hy before the readers a faith: 
lid. 1. car. 39. ful account of this old ſtory, that it might be compared With the falſe copy Which mo- 
dern Writers have preſumed te give of it [B]: 


HILEEPHUSs 
; Obeliſts in the Ti 7 d; Ind; if he pleats, Add AiBFAl feflegtidfs 
(1) Math: Esra. 10 Ka” ir Fark: Far br 1) thinks th 2 2 4 ; be wilt eee that H Rades be wn 
d that the one is En 52 5 whether they BE hit; sr BElbh 


Can, Strulb y; it Rome. 
N, $13; $14. | ave Tas cauſed to be erected before St. 1 Ohana A 128 _ Uötes. Li Chebfeau doe 
e thinks alſo Caligula had one of thele tio © de us in ſulpehſe ; eite withsut the 15 
ils car 164 to Rome, and grounds his opinioh on trouble, that it Was fo 20 afid hot Heredotüs, who fays, 
ſome pale in Pls v. — do not fig nify t this. If there were a Pheron at this timè, 4d if the 
Here follows what Pliny obſerves, * Fa- „ remedy which cuted him were in uſe, Ind the ſame 
ther Hardouin's edition; in which the eftonegis © penalty revived; there are mamy women, who 
reading, 8 ic Sir Joh followed, is Ou et Ter- © would orcafion to fear left ſhbuld ſtarve 


rid (ob cus) Rome in Vaticamo Caii & Neronis prin- © with d (7): * Thisisa Eomthentary ſuitabſe to (+ Chor 
cum R ex omnibns wc onmino ,fatins off intron my text : for it is not to be y but this 72 3 Pe 


a5; quem 4 i Sefoftridis filius Nuncoreus. Ejuſdem ry of Phe 7 * is A mere of 4 fatytical inveh- 
. fe centum cabilirats, em poſt c 9 jon againſt the won en Hafefs dd rivt Want 
2 55 2) Plinivs, lib: wviſu reduito, ded foli ſacra It is. i. g. The third be be told, 1. ia thts nies Was r white 


** 11. . « (Obeliſk) is at Rome in the Vatican Circus or Ring told a King, Who f ten years Blind, d, that he 
« of the * 1E Claudius and Nero ; it Was ma N ſoo _ over his light. 2 That it is ft 2 
& up of allt in ilnitatioh of that, which Nun bh : 0 water 3 blihdfef. 
« coreus Seſoltris s ſon erefted; There is alſo and- Me 11 therefore Ju uneten y Wong Chfif- 
« ther of the ſame Nuncoreus, an hundred cubits a, ef6datils ed ed in that 75 
10 high, which he eqnſecrated to, the ; ſon debt e le, and one of the ſisriss, WHICH 1 No 


© to the cle, having recog Sor "phi k an 
ſee 


ant Ages ere 7 Althg 
« ter hay . — 1 e ſame 5 * 2 and the fictions uf 
dow how Sir John BY were ; n 8 1 
a dppeltatur N coreus Se d th, 5 . r f of th 2 bd 1 -=- 
ig centdm cubitorum * We 7 Ha ries bf ae „ And witked 
oraculo) Soli ſacrayit. „ om > es a e o Phe — s fibt omit- 
alins 4 (in. Vaticano Cali &. N ronts 4 pluſh Ei in the ſtor © =, uf Modern (nes, 
Circo) ex omnibus nus camping fractus eſt | jt too fim̃p le, an tod 118 h 
3) Marſh.Cbron. tione (4). i. e. 4 Play lis * ſon of have Tein a * i. i Feld * 
m Seto, who 2 eb had en bſind ſecrated iis My * 4 
« to the Sun an iſe an hundred feet hig (when * 1 x GT growh bf the 
| « he had recovered his fight, according to the dracle.) cle ja reme Ty jo eu 5 Him ; th — b of à Wo- 
„here remains alſo another of his at Rome E Gra us to h as 'pit ribed i6 Him. 
Vatican Circus of the Emperors Claudius and Ne- it His ow. 515 1 7 e Woititn in the K fy. . 


„ro, which alone was, entirely oken in pieces, ** 4 8 4 nting that virtuk, ne Was hliged tb 
n the taking of it dow Obſerve that iny a 15 1 "er 1 ring Ringdbms, 
(4) Plinius, lib. (4) does not aſſert, that the otic which was BT: 77 6 wi * one 3 xfleh WIFIES * To 
0 ce, 


COD 9-P* to Rome under Caligula, was one of the two «i Ki: _ ant havifly 
aa cf * 4 bo 99 erected. , 5 « fi To e n Wi 1 75 E 97 
[BJ J re the Reader a faithful acrount * at 0 reſto? - tt — fit | 
old flory, thor it might mp Cas with 71 be 15 „ e 10 : I, 28 the 
which modern writers have eſamed to give of it I G 1 ing ng ad n * 5 
not pretend to level th at Monſieur Theres | I r of 3 
(5) pg oi has not falſified Herodotus's narration (s). is 1. W ee 6s Ty man 
2 4 295, he adds a pa E to it, which is that the woman « (8).” 1 en a Bockacclo, iy f mk In of 
of the Dutch Who reſtored Pheron's eye-ſight was a gardinef's wife; their ty ie 2 | I Fog 
weition- - This Hiſtorian whom he quotes ow; not aſſert this; I ugh ek #1 * ww 
but that addition is n Fan I r all it = 5 yt kak on, Ar 
(6) Diod Siculus, true that an antient iſtorian {6) wi he d N 1 
lb. 2 1, cap. 59. quote, calls that woman a * s wife. * = tained in the beſt Pat Ar Tit 15 2 


ection, Which is added to Chevreau's account, is not mitted down to us, he is no — at libe ſet 
to be cenſured. An Author, who relates what he it off with new ornaments by a tent 6 1 


4 
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ah 2 hee be 
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an well groun 
Kc to fie chin c 252 


de Lene, Feb. Oe ms för certkin, rp Mitts 10). 
3791, 5. 145. the Welder, 2 ene i e 4 ® ORs @ by oh by, hz den the an 
begtinihg ts this end (9) (99; There a he- rims; that an and bo A 
bean many many Yoon thi refed ah 15 that Wörle; _ which cribed 8 _— de St. 1 
bo be oft, uo ap - 8 Eins bo gry a one cannot het 
(10) Vign. Mar- Wi 1 155 Fe Vid 1 is with = at iffdfttious —— 
ville, Melanges mak 4: I the man to Whom Kat . were to gg 
, — * bee Keren —— - fa} . A 2 Ar ah doermr Of ba (2h las 
erat ure, Wit r e. 
Tom: % P. 159, 0 L go or of Ware wa 2 nppare ra hh fe ts by ty nite; 19 take d . t . 
edit, the Na 
PHILELPH US o . * * . . * 9 o 
.) Ser — The work he entitled Florgntinarum 25 exilio Commentationum, pro exulibus Florentinis & 
— G an han Mics atque cjiis fan int Hells, cpnſcriptaum Libyi tres, and dedicated by hi 
„ et ane. to Vital] Borrhomeo, is not in the catalogue 6F his works inſerted In his life. . 
nius, d. Exilio, probabili ity it Wus never printed. The Atthof mentions it in a letter to Anth 2) He hid 4 805 
lib, 1. cap. 1. p. f&f]hs, ana in afiethet letter to John Olz ina (a). I read this in 4 Work of Hon bi — we 
1 Antonio (3), ts whom Martin Vaſques Sifvela (c) had Int chat matiulttiþt. 


 PHILET As, 2 Gratnmarian, Critiek; and Poet was a 2 of the iſland of 2 


(2) Suidas. 


and lived in the kite of Alexander the Gfeat, and of Piolemy I. King of Egy 
Polnteti him yy" 1 t6 his ſon Ptofemy Philadelphus (2). He publiſh U fever Nen 


See 
bse, book anne of of which there are extant only ſome. fragments 1 in Atheneus ; and in certain 


"+ Þ: 45% other antient Authors who had quoted him [ 


* mithy all8wed fim the cod Lac 
le mne þ 


1 that Propertlus, 4 gööd judge 6 


oF as this elegy Was employed chiefly in mourn 
ers 3 it eanfiot be denied but that Philetas had a 


wif, af 
t6 Prexent the want of 


. So wrote elefzies with ſo much beauty, 
ſpecies of verſifieatlon. It is not cer- 
* ave hith only the ſecvnd place [B]. 

| ſubje&ts, and the misfortuties of 
peevliar talent; for exhibiting, by his 


Part of Ns exteffor, the xharactef of the Pbeti in Whith he excelled; and 
Sppöktunltes whIth make the Muſes groe lapguld. He wis ib 


fy ſhott Er- ſo thin, that he was obliged to put lead into his ſhoes, to prevent his 


bing carried — by the wind 
frequently Ade 18 Lent- 


SOR on th desc or the erf 
laws 6f mörtiffcatiofl ars 
as Our 


4 3425 


Ny N. 
6. ver; 2. 


[4 ] Some antient AutMH4 + . 1 . 1 : had t M.] 

arthenius Months his ſecond amorous adventure from 
Byrantihus cites Him uhdef the 
_ —— — — is quoted three or four 
gn. Stobæus mentions 
is nt, | in the diſcourſes 7 


1 on, 
F he Bj of cone . ii 
1 & ot knew that Phlletas of Epheſus, whom 


he hea bf dn By Suldas, WAS ever Af Atthibr. I 
you Ml Neſeun to fu jo fafy many dog that Clandiart 
etas in bollowing verſe : 


Br: javll abdentss, Col fettencit vatls. 
« Fortune aſſiſts the bold, ſaid Coos' bard : 


ted it not beiflg . whether we ought to read Coi 

ad Probin, 4% rather n Many of ad or 7g © (2): 

967, ny allowed bim t be frcond plact, . 11 is 
not 2 ge ropertins . — him ont the ſe- 

(3) Propert, lib. cond lace.) leave thoſe, ir By, ave conſidered a lit- 

Fg. 34. tle the three following paſſages of Propertits, te de- 

termine this matter. 


arile Philers in. Greek * 
nius ſhould not times *& gl 2 


have been cited ing e 
in Erar, but in 
Erot. i. e. in E- 
roticis. 


2 __ lib. 3. 

(5) Idem. libs 3. rip . 
1 5 . — | 12.5 at uy 1 0 22 404 

2 cer 
vibe ih 4 c Manes 724 of vo Ph 
Nur "ry N 
$; and Phile- 

3.the firſt, * be h Philetas, imitats 6 
ns: Pie ichpoh by tigid, —. 
defies Cale 195 be ene 42 er de 
chus. pleaſe, like e bard of Coos fing 


| tx oy wag 


E]. This was the way to avoid the reproaches, which 
ers; your: with a Hale and ruddy cothpletion; they 


Ihe, and bewail the comernpt In which 


we of mati 

eld. This would become them better, were they as lean 
hiletas: Beſides, we may eaſily ſuppoſe; that he very frequently was reduced to 
the neceſſity of depleting nt the cruelty of his Battis ; for an air like that of our Philetas, 
4 body Ib Fer thuth efMatiaced, thit the leaſt puff of wind chuld caſt him to tlie ground, 


Was 


« Permit; the Mates of Callimachis, 
« And fam'd Philetas, in your groves to go.” 


I do not defire, that tho 1 ſhould be under- 
fibotl as they ate etplai dſeph Scaliger; for 
Lam of opinion that he is mniiakes, in imäginiug 
that Propertius diffuades from the imitation bf the 
pd Callimachus : and when he reads, inſtead of 
WE Prita tuit, ne feads gurt Pobid luis; cone luce 
ffröm theft; tllat Propertius Judged Philetass veſts 
to be ſydeter than thoſe of any other Poet. I do 
not defire all this ; I att! certain that, without hav- 
ing recourſe 90 fue h helps, t e teader will find that, 
things duly cotifitiertd; Propettits dbes nit 
rank Philetas below Callimachus. I do not know 
why lian ranks Philetas among the heroic Poets (6), (6) /Elian. Var. 
hy Lorenzo Craſſo (y) makes Callimachus ſay, #/*. lib. 10. cap. 
tha ws he holds the 377 place in Kate, writ- © 
ntilian ought tb be cited: EAI princeps (+) Ther: de P 
N 17. he, Chap. I. Lib. X. 7 1 A 85 
be = Jecundas confeſſione pluritaram Phlletds oc. 
chat. i. e. Callimachus, is looked upon as the 
« firſt eſtgize writer; and Philetas, as moſt perſons 
« confeſs, has obtained the fecond rank.” See alſo 
Proclus in the extracts of his Chre/ffomathia, which nk n cap. 
Photius has preſerved (8). 
[CJ He was to put lead into his burg, 0 pre. (9) Alben. lib. 
went bly being od away by the wind.) He uſed 14. cap. 55 pe 
to put leaden balk jo . feet, according to Athe- 552. 
næus (9), or e b, his ſhees, according to 
the Authe by Al lian, though he does not (10) 2 
give erglit to dat Ne lich. Ii feat, of 3 
ief is, ind a man, who was not able te bear up allo 10. Cape 
weuld not have been able to wear 6 


(D] His 
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(e) Athen · lib. 
9. Suidas. 


(4) In lib. 4- 4 
pud Andra am 
S$cbottum in Pro- 
cli Cbreſtomatbi- 


I 1) Kidunwuc 
Sy Toms di ra- 
Tac Tac Sp. 
wo Tip e Kot pn- 
rat Gnrwy Toy uae 
pany? Jud. 

ov 7G Moy wV, 
0/4015 int ices 
aufives: be 3036 

6 Taw T6 o 
e 74s Gi 
FH AVG pativce a= 
2 we To 
Tg6 TS mH 
aur ii 
Jer Eiivs 91> nlzc 
1, 2 yr © ave 
Soparyis pas" Nacot, 
aa vuxTav epeili- 
dc tomiptce. 
Eſt itaque pericu- 
lum ne ob bats cu- 
ras aliguands ut 
Philetas Cous per- 
weſtigans ratio- 
num mentientem 
dictam exolutus 
pereas: nam cor- 
Pore ob id ſtudium 
walde attenuato is 
ob1t,quod inſculp- 
tum Jus monumen- 
to declarat hoc E- 
Pigramma Hopes, 
Pbileta: ſum men- 
dax & captioſa 
ratio Me perdidit, 


veſpertinæ que ac 


nocturnæ ſtudio- 


rum Cura. 


Athen. lib, 9 P · 
401 


at the Duke's Theatre. 


PHI 


was no very inviting charm in the article of love. 
dered him ſo very ſkilful in writing of elegies. 
ful in his amorous purſuits, but met with continual repulſes. 


This circumſtance, perhaps, had ren- 
In all probability he was ſeldom ſucceſs- 
Be this as it will, the hectic 


and emaciating diſorder, which at laſt brought him to his end, was not aſcribed to his 
good or ill fortune in his amours; but it was aſcribed, in his epitaph, to his over great 
application to ſtudy, and to his watchings [ D] 3 a circumſtance that would be much more 
honourable to his memory, had he employed himſelf in important ſubjects: but the poor 
creature waſted his ſtrength, and deſtroyed his health, by ſearching after the captious and 
intricate ſophiſms of the Logicians (c) ; and particularly after that called the Liar, which 
was a mere puerile ſubtilty [E]. It is thought that he gave the title of Telephus to one of 


his Poems, from his father's name. 


It is mentioned under this title by the Scholiaſt on 


Apollonius (4) ; but according to Voſſius, page 401 of his Greek Hiſtorians, that Scho- 


liaſt ſpoke of a Poem entitled Templum. 


[D] His death was aſcribed, in his epitaph, to his own 
great application to fludy, and to his watchings.] We 
are obliged to Athenzus for 1 this particular 
incident (11). Tou run the hazard, ſays he, direct- 
ing himſelf to an inquiſitive man, who never eat any 
meat, without enquiring how long it had had the 
name by which it was called, 4 wvear out your life in 
thoſe kinds of reſearches, as Philetas did his, in examin- 
ing a ſophiſm ; for this ſtudy emaciated his body to ſuch 
a degree, that it brought him to his end. His inſcrip- 
tion engraved on his tomb, declares this, &c. Muretus, 
in his notes on elegy 1. book 3. of Propertius, car- 
ries this teſtimony of Athenæus a little farther than 
he ſhould have done; he making that Author fay, 
that Philetas loſt his life by too intenſe an applica- 
tion to his ſtudies, and by his vexation at his not 
having been able to diſcover the ſolution of a ſo- 

hiſm. Athenæus does not mention this vexation. 
Had Muretus only conjectured this, nothing could 
have been objected to him; but a Writer ought to 
lay it down as a law to himſelf, never to aſcribe to 
an Author, words which were never ſaid by him. 
How troubleſome muſt it be for our Readers, when 
we confound our paraphraſes, gloſſes and conjectures, 
with the text of the antient Authors cited by us (12)? 

[LEJ The Liar was a mere puerile op] 
The ſophiſm, to which the Greeks give the name 
of E is called mentiens by Tully, in his ſe- 
cond book de Diwvinatione. This is one of the moſt 
famous ſophiſms that Eubulides, Euclid's ſucceſſor, 
exhibited (13). It conſiſted of certain terms, which 
ſeem to deſtroy one another ; or, according to Afri- 
canus the Civilian (14), it is a way of reaſoning, 
qua quicquid derum efſe conſlitueris, falſum eſſe reperie- 
tur, 1. e. whereby, whatever a perſon lays down 


(12) Compare this with remark [BH] of the art. PHERON. 


(13) Diog. Laert. lib. 2. 


4 for a truth, is found to be falſe.”. Here follows 
an example of this (15) : F you ſay that you tell a 
lie, and, in ſaying this, you tell the truth, you tell a 
lie: now you ſay that you lie, and in this you ſay the 
truth ; conſequently you lie, in telling the truth. This 
is a ſyllogiſm, whereby one proves that a man did 
not ſpeak truth, for the very reaſon that he does 
ſpeak it. The ſame ſophiſm may be made, by ſup- 
poſing that a man who foreſwears himſelf, ſwears 
that he is foreſworn ; for, at one and the ſame time, 
he ſwears the truth, and conſequently he is not fore- 
ſworn ; and ſwears a falſhood, and conſequently he 
is foreſworn. The ſame contradictory conſequences 
were drawn from Epimenides, a Cretan by birth, who 
had ſaid that all the Cretans are liars. The Stoicks 
were very fond of theſe falſe ſubtilties of the ſe& of 
Megara. The modern Logicians ſometimes employ 
the propoſitions they call /eip/as faſfficantes ; ſuch as 
the following, /emper mentior, i. e. I always lie. A- 
ny perſon, who is maſter of a little good ſenſe, may 
exily diſcover the fallacy of this kind of ſophiſms ; 
and yet (16) Ariſtotle too declares very ſericuly, that 
the fohiſm called the Liar is a very puzzling one, 
I am far leſs pleaſed to hear him ſay this, than to ſee 
Seneca laughing at the multitude of books, which 
had been compoſed on that ſophiſm (17) ; quid me de- 
tines in eo quem tu ipſe  pſeudomenon appellas, de quo tan- 
tum librorum compoſitum et (18), ecce tota mihi vita 
mentitur, hanc coargue, hanc ad verum, fi acutus es, 
dirige, i. e. Why do you entertain me fo lon 
« with what you call the Liar, upon which ſo man 
* books have been writ? Lo, all my life is made 
up of lies; diſprove this, and, if you have any 
« ſubtilty, direct this to truth.” Read the remark 
[DJ, of the article EUCLID. 


(14) L. gui quadring. 88 ad hg. Fake 


i PHILIPS (KATHERINE), a very ingenious Lady in the 17th Century, was 
daughter of Mr. John Fowler, of Bucklerſbury, in London, Merchant, by Kathe- 


rine his wife, daughter of Daniel Oxenbridge, Dr. of Phyſic. 


She was born in the Pa- 


riſh of St. Mary Wool-Church, in London, and baptized there on the 11th of Janua- 
ry, 1631, and educated under Mrs. Salmon, at a ſchool in Hackney, where ſhe very 
early diſtinguiſhed herſelf for her ſkill in Poetry. She married James Philips, of the 
Priory of Cardigan, Eſq; and went with the Viſcounteſs of Dungannon into Ireland, 
and tranſlated from the French into Engliſh Corneille's Tragedy of Pompey [A], 


A) Tranſlated from the French into Engliſh Cor- 
neille's Tragedy of Pompey.) She tranſlated it at the 
requelt of the Earl of Orrery, and dedicated it to the 
Counteſs of Cork. It was acted with great applauſe 


Orrery had of her performance, appears from the 
283 verſes, being part of a copy addreſſed to 
. | 


« You Engliſh Corneille's Pompey with ſuch flame, 
That you both raiſe our wonder and our fame. 
« If hecould read it, he like us would call 
The Copy greater than th' Original. 

* You cannot mend what is already done, 

*. Unleſs you'll finiſh what you have begun. 
„Who your tranſlation ſees, cannot but ſay, + 
That 'tis Orinda's Work, and but his Play: 


* To hear their greateſt wit more nobly ſpeak. 


How great an opinion Lord 


which 


Rome too will grant, were our tongue to her 
known, 


Cæſar ſpeaks better in't, than in his own. 


And all thoſe wreaths once circled Pompey's brow, 
„ Exalt his fame leſs than your verſes now.” 


The Prologue to it, when it was acted at the Thea- 
tre in Dublin, was written by the Earl of Roſcom- 


(16) Ec hic. Nee 
com, Ih. 7. cap, 
2. rem. 
D art. 
U':LD 

(17) Seneca, 
Epiſt. 45. 


(18) Chryſippug 


8 had writ eleven 
Y books vpon it- 


Diog. Laert · is 
jus Vita. 


mon, and the Epilogue by Sir Edward Deering, Bart. 


This Tragedy of Corneille was tranſlated by Mr. 
Waller, the Earl of Dorſet, c. Mrs. Phili 
of this tranſlation in a letter to Sir Charles Cotterel, 
dated September the 17th 1663, in the following 
terms (1): I have ſeen the ſecond and fourth act. of 


Pompey, that was tranſlated by the wits, and have (1) 


read and conſidered them very impartially. The expre/- 


ions are ſome of them great and noble, and the werſes 
« 'The French to learn our language now will ſeek, /mooth ; 2 there ts on 4 


everal places for an ordinary 


Critit to fhew his Hill. 
4 ; at 


ps ſpeaks - 


ut 1 cannot but be ſurprized 


1) Letters from 
Orinda to _ 
cbus, p. 17% 
179. edit. Lond 
1705» 


(2) Ibid. p. 219, 
220» 
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which was ſeveral times acted at the new Theatre there with great applauſe, in 1663 and 


1664, in which laſt year it was publiſned. Her 
though without her conſent [BJ. She died of the Small- 
and was interred on the 22d of that month, 


at the great liberty they have taken in adding, omitting, 
and altering the original, as they pleaſe themſelves. This 
1 take to be a liberty not pardonable in Tranſlators, and 
unbecoming the modeſly of that attempt. For fince the 
different ways of writing ought to be obſerved with their 
ſeveral properties, this way of garbling Authors is fitter 
for a paraphraſe than a tranſlation. But having af- 
ſumed fo great a licence, I ⁊uonder their Verſes are any 
where either flat or rough, which you will objerve them 
nat ſeldom to be. Beſides, their s are frequently 
very bad; but what chiefly diſguſis me, is, that the 
Senſe moſt commonly languiſhes through three or four 
ines, and then ends in ihe middle of the fifth. For I 
am 4 opinion, that the ſenſe ought always to be confined 
to the couplet ; atherwiſe the lines muſt needs be fpirit- 
beſs and dull. I wiſh you could procure me the third 
and fifth As, for I long to ſee them, eſpecially the 
third, which I take to be the mot noble and beſt writ- 
ten in the French. 

[B) Her Poems were firfl printed the ſame year 
[1664], though without her conſent.) They were pris ted 


in 8vo. Upon tte publica ion of tnis ecition, her friend 


Sir Charles Cotterel, knowing how averie ſhe was to 
appear in print, and being fure that it was without 
her conſent, went immediately, both to the Gentle- 
man who had licenſed it upon the Bookſeller's aver- 
ment that he had her leave, and to the Bookſeller 
himſelf, for whom it was printed; and took 
the belt courſe he could with both to get it ſup- 
preſſed, as it preſently was (though afterwards ma- 
ny of the books were privately ſold) and gu her an 
account by the next poſt, of what he had done. Up- 
on this ſhe wrote a letter to Sir Charles, dated Ja- 
nuary the 29th, 1663-4, in which ſhe writes thus (2): / 
am ſo obliged to you for the friendly concern you take in the 
unfortunate attempt of the unworthy publiſhing of my foolyþ 
rhymes, that I know not which way to expreſs, much 
4%, to deſerve the leaft part of ſo noble an obligation. Phi- 
laſter gave me a hint of this misfortune laſt poſt, and I im- 
mediately took an opportunity of expreſſing to him the great, 
but juſt afflition it was to me; and begged him to join 
with you in doing what T ſee your friendſhip had urged you 
both to do without that requeſt ; for which I now thank 
you, it being all that could be done to give me eaſe ; but 
the ſmart of that wound flill remains and hurts my 
mind. You may be aſſured, I had obeyed you by writing 
after my old ill rate, on the occaſion you mention, had 
you not in your next letter ſeemed to have gays? your 
opinion, adviſing me rather to haſten to London, and 
windicate myſelf, by publiſhing à true copy. Beſides, 1 
conſidered it would have been too airy a way of reſent- 
ing ſuch an injury; and I could not be fo ſoon recon- 
14 to verſe, which has been ſo inſtrumental to aſflict me, 
as to fall to it —_ ——_— rotors, ff you flill think 
it proper, I will refign udgment and humour to yours, 
and try what I 90, that way. Mean while, I have 
ſent you incloſed my true thoughts on that occaſion in proſe, 
and have mixed nothing elſe with it, to the end that 
you may, if you pleaſe, ſheu: it to any body, that ſuſpets 
my ignorance and innocence of that falſe edition of my 
werſes; aud 1 believe it will make a greater impreſſion 
on them, than if it were written in r Incloſed 
in this letter ſhe ſent the following. Tis well 
you chid me ſo much for endeavouring to expreſs 
« part of the ſenſe I have of your obligations; 
« for while you go on in conferring them paſt all 
« poſſibility of acknowledgment, it is very conveni- 
« ent for me to be forbidden to attempt it. Your 
«| lat generoſity in vindicating me for the unworthy 
« uſage I have received from the preſs at London, 
« as much tranſcends all your former favours, as the 
« injury done me. by that Printer and Publiſher, 
<« ſurpaſſes all the troubles, that to my remembrance 
I ever had. All I can ſay to you for it is only 
this, that you aſſert the cauſe of an innocent, tho 
« a very unhappy perſon ; and that it is impoſſible 
for malice itlelf to have printed thoſe rhymes, 
« which you tell me are got abroad ſo impudently, 
« with ſo much wrong and abuſe to them, as the 


Vol.. VIII. 


ms were firſt printed the ſame year, 
pox in Fleetſtreet, in June 1664, 
in the Church of St. Bennet Sherehog in 


London 


very publication of them at all, though never ſo 
correct, had been to me, who never writ a line 
in my life, with intention to have it printed ; 
and am truly of my Lord Fallland's mind, when 
« he ſays, 


Ile danger fear'd than cenſure leſs, 
* Nor could he dread a breach like to the preſs. 


* You know me, Sir, to have been all along ſuffici- 
* ently diſtruſtful of whatever my own want of com- 
y and a better employment, or the commands 
* of others have ſeduced me to write, and that I 
have rather endeavoured never to have thoſe tri- 
„ fles ſeen at all, than that they ſhould be expoſed 


«c 


* toall the world in this 3 manner, in which 
* 


they now moſt unhappily are. But is there no 
retreat can ſhield me from the malice of this 
world ? I thought that rocks and mountains might 
have hidden me ; that it was free for all to beguile 
their ſolitude with what harmleſs thoughts they 


3 N and that our rivers, though they are bab- 


ing, would not have betrayed the follies of im- 


pertinent thoughts, that were produced on their 


banks. But I am the only unfortunate perſon, 
who cannot ſo much as think in private; who 
muſt have all my imaginations and idle notions 
rifled and expoſed to play the Mountebanks, and 
dance upon the ropes to entertain the Rabble; to 
* undergo all the raillery of the Wits ; and all the 
* ſeverity of the Wiſe ; to be the ſport of ſome that 
« can, and deriſion of others, that cannot read a- 
«*« verie. This is the moſt cruel accident, that could 
« ever have befallen me, and has already made a 
- r impreſſion on me; for it has coſt me 

a ſharp fit of ſick neſs fince I heard it, and I be- 
« lieve would have been more fatal, but that I con- 
« ſidered what a champion I have in you, whoſe 
« credit in the world will gain me a belief with all 
«« the better ſort of perſons, that I am ſo innocent 
« of that wretched artifice of a ſecret conſent, of 
« which I fear I am ſuſpected, that whoever would 
* have brought me thoſe copies corrected and amend- 
« ed, and a thouſand pounds to have bought my 
« permiſſion to print them, ſhould not have ob- 
* tained it. You know too, beſides, that though 
« there are many things in this villainous impreſſion, 
* which the ignorance of what occaſioned them, and 
“the falſenels of the copies may repreſent very ridi- 
« culous and extravagant ; yet I could give ſome 
« account of them, even to the ſevereſt Cato; and 
'* ſure they muſt be more abuſed, than I can believe 
it poſſible for them to be, (for I have not yet 
« ſeen the book, nor can imagine what it is,) 2 
«« fore they can be diſguiſed in ſuch a manner, as 
„ not to deſerve the character of thoſe lines of Sir 
Eduard Dering, in his Epilogue to Pompey, 


6 No nobler thought can tax 

« Thoſe rhymes of blemih to the bluſhing ſex : 
As chaſte the lines, as harmleſs is the ſenſe, 
« As the firſt ſmiles of infant innocence. 


« So that I hope there will be no need of juſtifying 
« them to virtue and honour. And I am ſo little 
« concerned for the reputation of writing ſenſe, that 
« provided the world will believe me wholly inno- 
cent of the leaſt knowledge, much more of any 
„ connivance at this publication, I will willingly 
« compound, never to trouble them with the true co- 
« pies; Which nevertheleſs, you adviſe me to do; 
though if you ſtill judge it abſolutely neceſſary to 
« the reparation of the misfortune, and to the gene- 
<« ral ſatisfaction, and if, as you tell me, all the reſt 
« of my friends will preſs me to it, I ſhall reſolve 
« upon it with the ſame reluctancy, that I would 
cut off a limb to ſave my life. However, I hope 
you will ſatisfy all your acquaintance of my averſi - 
on to it; and did they know meas well as you do, 


« that 
4 D 
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(a Wood, 

ben. Oxon, vol. 
2 col. 402, 403 
2d edition. 


(5) Which con- 
tains about 320 
pages in folio. 


(a) Mr. George 
Sewell"'s Life 
and Character of 
Mr. Jobn Phi- 
lips, p. 4- 3d 
edit · Lond. 1720. 


(1) Life and 
Character of Mr. 
Fobn Pbilipi, p. 
5 
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London [CJ under a grave-ſtone, where her father, grandfather, and grandmother 

interred (a). Mr, Cowley wrote an Ode on her death. Dr. Jeremiah Taylor addre 
to her his Meaſures and Offices of Friendſbip; the ſecond edition of which was printed at 
London 1657, in-12mo. She aſſumed the name of Orinda, The Author of the Preface 
to her Poems printed at London 1678 in folio, tells us, that ſhe «+ wrote her familiar 
« ]etters with great facility, in a very fair hand, and perfect orthography z and if they 
e were collected with thoſe excellent diſcourſes ſhe writ on ſeveral ſubjects, they would 
«© make a volume much larger than this of her Poems (b).“ In 170; a ſmall volume 
of her letters to Sir Charles Cotterel were printed at London under the title of Letters 


from Orinda to Poliarchus; the Editor of which tells us, that they were the effett of an 


happy intimacy between herſelf and the late famous Poliarchus, and are an admirable pattern 
for the pleaſing correſpondence of a virtuous friendſhip. They will Jufficient'y inſtru? us how 
an entercourſe of writing between perſons of different ſexes ought to be managed with delight 
and innocence ;, and to teach the world not to load ſuch a commerce with cenſure and detrac- 


tion, when it is removed at ſuch a diſtance from even the appearance of guilt. 


« that apology were very unneceſſary; for I am ſo 
« far from expecting applauſe on account of any 
„thing I write, that I can ſcarce expect a pardon. 
«© And ſometimes I think, that to make verſes, is ſo 
„% much above my reach, and a diverſion ſo unfit for 
« the ſex to which I belong, that I am about to te- 
„ ſolve againſt it for ever; and could I have reco- 
<«« yered thoſe fugitive papers, that have eſcaped my 
„% hand, I had long ſince, I believe, made a ſacrifice 
« of them all to the flames. The truth is, I have 
« always had an incorrigible inclination to the vani- 
« tyof 2 dut intended the effects of that hu- 
« mour only for my own amuſement in a retired 
„ life ; and therefore did not fo much reſiſt it, as a 
« wiſer woman would have done. But ſome of m 

«« deareſt and beſt friends having found my Ballads 
<« (for they deſerve no better a name) they made me 
„ ſo much believe they did not diſlike them, that I 
« was betrayed to permit ſome copies to be taken 
« for their diverſion, but this with ſo little concern 
« for them, that I have loſt moſt of their originals ; 
«« which I ſuppoſe to be the cauſe of my preſent miſ- 
fortune. | 
«« catched thoſe rags of paper; and what the care- 
<« leſs blotted writing kept them from underſtanding, 
« they have ſupplied by conjecture, till they have at 
length put them in the ſhape wherem you ſaw 
« them ; or elſe I know not which way it is poffible 
<« for them to have been collected, and fo abomina- 
e bly printed, as I hear they are. I believe too, there 
„are ſome among them, that are not mine; and 
« thus I am not only injured in my own particular, 
but on the account likewiſe of thoſe worthy per- 
„ ſons, who had then the ill luck to be of my con- 
« verſation, whoſe names are, without their leave, 
i expoſed in this impreſſion, ſo that there are but few 
«« things in the power of fortune, that could have 
* affli me More than this treacherous accident. 
« To conclude, I know you ſo much my friend, that 
I need not aſk your pardon for making this tedious 
„complaint; but I own it is a great injuſtice to re- 
venge myſelf chus on you, for the wrongs which have 
<* been done me by others; and therefore, will only 


tell you, that the ſole advantage I gain by this 


or ſome infernal ſpirits or other have 


« cruel news is, that it has convinced me by dear 
« experience, that no adverſary can ſhake the con- 
« ſtancy of your friendſhip, and that in the worſt hu- 


mour that ever I was in, I ſtill am, &c. 


Januar. 29, 
1663-4. « Orinda.” 
In 1667, there was printed at London, in folio, 

Poems by the moſt deſervedly admired, Mrs. Katherine 

Philips, the matchleſs Orinda, To which is added, 

Monſieur Corneille's, Pompey and Horace, Tragedies. 

With ſeveral other tranſlations from the French, with 

her — before it, engraven by Faithorne. There 

was likewiſe another edition at London 1678, in folio. 
She tranſlated but the four firſt Acts of Corneille's 

Horace, the fifth being done by Sir John Denham. 

C] Interred . . . in the Church of St. Bennet Sherehog, 
in London.) Her ſon Hector, who died an infant, was 
interred there ; and ſhe wrote the following epitaph 
on him, printed among her works. 


What on earth deſerves our trufl p 
0 and By both are duſt. 
we gathering are wit ö 

-4 7M one men Gal _ 

even years childleſs marriage 
A fon, py ff 5+ « a left > 1. 
So exath umb and fair, 
Full of good fpirits, mien, and air, 
As a life promiſed ; 
Vet in leſs than fix weeks dead. 
Tos promiſing, too great a mind 
In fo ſmall room to be confin'd. 
Therefore as fit in Heaa/n to dwell, 
He quickly broke the prim. Sell. 
So the fubtle Alchemi 
= 0 with Hermes , 

gow'r ris r flight, 
But owt . him long 225. 
And fo the ſun, if it ariſe 
Half h ghrious as his ches, 
Like this infant, takes a hr 
Buried in a morning chud. 
. 


* PHILIPS JOHN, an eminent Engliſh Poet, was ſon of Dr. Stephen Philips, 


Arch-deacon of 
After he was well 


p, and born at Bampton in Oxfordſhire, December 30, 1676. 


ounded in Grammar learning, he was ſent to Wincheſter ſchool, 
where he made himfelf maſter of the Latin and Greek 1 


anguages, and was ſoon dif- 


tinguiſhed for an e of the excellencies, which he diſcovered in the beſt 


claſſical Authors (a). 


| ith this foundation of 
Church in Oxford, where he performed all his Univ 


good learning he was removed to Chriſt- 


erſity-· exerciſes with applauſe, and in 


a ſhort time grew to be ſuperior to moſt of his Contemporaries, and following the natural 


bent of his genius, beſides other valuable Authors, became acquainted with 


[A] Beds other waluabls Authors beeame acquainted 
with Milton.] Mr. Sewell tells us (1), that there was 
not an allugon in Paradiſe Loft, drawn from the 
thoughts and expreſſions of Homer' or Virgil, which 
our Author could not immediately refer to; and by 
that he perceived what a peculiar life and grace their 
fentiments added to Engliſn poetry; how much their 
images raiſed its ſpizit, and what weight and beauty 


8 


ilton [A]. 
0 


their words, when tranſlated, gave to its 

Nor was he leſt curious in odferving the force and 
elegance of his mother-tongue ; but, by the example 
of his darting Mon, fearched backwards into the 
works of our old Engliſh Poets, to furniſh him with 


proper, founding, and fignificant expreſſions, and 
e the due extent and compaſs of the languaye. 
this purpoſe he carefully read over ay and 

| pence; 


(5) Sexell's Life 
and Character of 
Mr. Jobn Phi- 
bps, 5. 4——9+ 
3 edit. 
1720» 


(2) Virgil, 
Georgic 7 lib. 2. 


ful a recorder of phyſical operations. 


(3) Sewell, p. 6, 
77 8. 


(4) No. 250. 
(5) p. 14, 15. 


Lont . (c); his Poem upon which [D) 
John, Eſq; afterwards Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, and other noble 

0 id. p.11. the foundation, and wrote the firſt book of his Cyder [E] ar 

(4) his. p. 18. cond for rhe moſt part at London (4). All that we have | 


PHI 


whom he ſtudied with application, and traced him in all his fucceſßful tranſlations from 


the antients. Not was he ſo in love with 
Hrerature, but was 


of the ragedy 

him, was his Splendid Shilling [C]. | 
ſuaſion of ſome great perſons, who engaged 
itroduced 


very well verſed in the whole c 
While he continued at the Univerſity, he was honbufedl with the atquaintance o 
beſt and politeſt men in it 3 and had a particular intimacy 


as to neglect any other parts of g 
y 


ood 
bf Natural Philofoph [2]. 
with Edmund Smith, Author 


of Pbadra and Hippolytus (b). The firſt Poem, which diſtinguiſhed 
he reaſon of his coming to London was the per- 


him to write upon the battle of Blenheim 
him to the Earl of Oxford and Henry St. 
trons. He laid 
Isford, and the ſe- 
more of this Poet is a Latin 


Ode to ap St. John, Eſq which is eſteemed a maſter-piece ; the ſtyle being pure 
the 


and elegant, 


Spencer; and afterwards in his writings did not ſeru- 
ple to revive any words or phraſes, which he thought 
deſerved it, with that modeſty and _— which 
Horace allows of, either in the coining of new, or 
reſtoring of antient expreſſions. 

[LB] Nor *vas he ſo in love with poetry, as to neglect = 4 
other parts of good literature, but was very well werſof 
the whole rompaſi of Natural Philoſophy.) He ſeemed, 
in his ſtudies, as well as his writings, to have made 
= his pattern, and often to have broken out 
with him into the following rapturous wiſh : 


Me wero privmm Aulces ante omnia Maſe, 
Quarum ſacra * ingenti perculſus amore, 
Accipiant ; ceeligue via & fidera monſirent ; 
Defectus folit warts, labores ; 
Unde tremor terrii, qull vi maria alta tumeſtant 
Objicibut ruptis, rurſaſpur in ſe ipfa refidant : 
| Quid tantum ocean . — xs foles 
Hyberni 1 wnl pu tardis myo nttibur obfiet (2). 


Give me the ways of wandring ſtars to know, 
„The depths of Heav'n above, and Earth below ; 
„Teach me the various labours of the Moon, 
And whence proceet! th* eclipſes of the Sun. 

« Why flowing tides prevail apon the main, 
And in what dark receſs they ſhrink again. 

« What ſhakes the ſoljd earth, what cauſe delays 
The ſummer-nights, and ſhortens winter-days.” 


Dzvypes., 


Mr. Philips was no leſs paſſionate an admirer of na- 
ture; and it is ble, that he drew his own cha- 
racter in that deſcription, which he gives of 2 philo- 
ſophical and retired life, at the latter end of the firſt 
book of his Gyder : 


H to his hben hies, 
Gladfome, intent on ſomewhat that muy raſe 
Unhealthy mortals, and with cartons ſearch 
Examines all the ties of herbs, 

Foffils, and minerals, thut if embrueld earth 
Diſplays, if by his induſtry he can 
Benefit human race. 


And we have reaſon to believe, that much 
might have been attained to, and many new diſco- 
veries made by fo diligent an enquirer, and ſo faith- 
However, 
though death prevented the hopes of the world in 
that reſpect, yet the admirable paſſages of that kind, 
which we find in his Poem on Cyder, may convince 
us of the niceneſs of his obſervations in natural 
cauſes. Beſide this, he was particularly {killed in all 
manner of antiquities, eſpecially thoſe of his own 
country; and part of this too he has, with much 


art and beauty, intermixed with his parry (3). 

[CJ Hi: ſplendid Shilling.] In the Tarky (4) it is 
ſtyled tbe fone/t bruriefgne Poem in the Britiſh language. 
«© Nor was it only, Mr. Sewell (5), the fineſt of 
« that kind in our to but handled in à manner 
« quite different from what had been made uſe of 
« by an Author of our own or other nations; the 
„ ſentiments and ſtyle being in this both new ; 
<< whereas in thoſe, the jeſt Hes more in alluſions to 
the thoughts and fables of the Antients, than in the 
<« pomp of the expreſſion. The ſame humour is con- 


ſubje& of a mixt nature, reſembling the ſublime ſpirit and gay facetious 


humout 


* tinued through the whole, and not wintaturally 
« diverſified, as moſt poems of that nature have been 
before. Out of that variety of circumſtances, which 
* his fruitful invention muſt ſuggeſt to him on ſuch 
* a ſubjet, he has not choſen any but what are 
„ diverting to every Reader, and fome, that none 
* but his inimitable dreſs could have made diverting 
to any. When we read it, we are betrayed into a 
** pleaſure, that we could not expect; though at the 
* ſame time, the ſublimity of the ſtyle, and the gra- 
* vity of the phraſe, ſeem to chaſtiſe that laughter, 
* which they provoke.” Mr. Edmund Smith, in his 

upon our Author's death, ſpeaks thus coficern- 
ng this poem. 


te her beſt light the come Muſe , 
Nn len bt with bireoind Por offs, awehrs. 


ID His poem wan Blenheim.) In this he ſhews, as 
Mr. Sewell remarks (6), that he could uſe the ſame 
ſublime and nervous ſtyle as y on a ſerious and 
heroic ſubjeR, as he had done on one of a 
more light and ludicrous nature. The Exordium of 
this piece is & juſt alluſion to the beginning of the 
Aneid, (if that be Virgil's,) and that of Spenctr's Fai- 
ry Queen. 


| From bow and abje#t themes the grow ling 
Nev Wiowrts atrial; to fing of arms TRY? 
Trinmphant, and emblate the martial as 


F Britain's hero. 


The ſpirit is kept on the ſame to the end; the 
whole being full of noble ſentiments and majeſtic 
frambers, and not admitting any rival on the fame 
oceafion, except Mr. Addiſon's Campaign. 

EJ] His Cyder.] He was determined to the choice 
of this ſudject, by the violent paſſion he had to do 
ſome hofiour to his native country. The poem is 
founded upon the model of Vigil Grorgirs, © and 
comes neareſt, ſays Mr. Sewell 
to that admirable poem, which the Critics prefer 
to the divine aid. Yet though it is eaſy to 
„ difcern who was his guide in that difficult way, 
« we thay obſerve, that he comes after rather like 
« a purfier than a follower, not tracing him ſtep af - 
e ter ſtep, but chooſing thoſe , in which he 
« might eaſieſt overtake him. All his itnitations are 
« fir from being ſervile, thongh ſometimes very 
« cloſe; at other times he brings in a new variety, 
« and entertains us with ſcenes more une and 
« pleaſing perhaps, than his maſter's th es were 
« tg thoſe, who firſt ſaw that work. The conduct 
« and management are ſuperior to all other Copy- 
es ers of that original; and even the admired Rapr 
jg much below him, both in deſign and ſdcceſs ; 
« for the Frenchman either fills his Gardety with the 
« idle fables of antiquity, or new transformations 
4 of his own; and has, in contradictien to his own 
„rules of Criticiſm, injudicroufly blended the ſe ; 
riot and fohline ſtyle of Pre, with 
turns of  Goid in Metarhoyphoſes. Nor has the 
« prext genius of Mr. Cowky ſucceeded better in his 
* bodks of Phu, who, befides the fame fablts with 
* the former, is continually varying his numbers 
r from one ſort of verſe to another, arid allading to 
remote hints of Medicinal Writers, which, though 

I ; 4 allowed 


the elegant 


375 


(6) p. 26+ 


(7), of any other, (7) p. 18. 
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(e) Ibid, p. 25. r of Horace (e). He intended to have written a Poem upon the Reſurrection and 


(f) Ibid. p. 8. 


(8) Sewell, p. 
26. 


the Day of Fudement FJ. He was beloved by all who knew him; ſomewhat reſerved 
and 8 8 but frec, familiar, and eaſy with his friends. He was averſe 
to diſputes, and thought no time ſo ill . and no wit ſo ill uſed, as that which was 
employed in ſuch debates (f). His whole life was diſtinguiſned by a natural goodneſs, 
and well grounded and unaffected piety, an univerſal charity, and a ſteady adherence to 
his principles. No one obſerved the natural and civil duties of lite with a ſtricter regard, 
whether thoſe of a ſon, a friend, or a member of Society; and he had the happineſs to 
fill every one of thoſe parts without even the ſuſpicion either of undutifulneſs, inſincerity, 
or diſreſpect. Thus he continued to the laſt, not owing his virtues to the happineſs of 
his conſtitution, but the frame of his mind; infomuch that during a long ſickneſs, which 
is apt to ruffle the ſmootheſt temper, he never betrayed any diſcontent or uneaſineſs, the 
integrity of his life ſtill preſerving the chearfulneſs of his ſpirits, And if his friends had 
meaſured their hopes of his life only by his unconcernedneſs in his ſickneſs, they could 
not but conclude, that either his date would be much longer, or that he was at all times 
prepared for death. He had long been troubled with a lingering conſumption attended 
with an aſthma ; and the ſummer*before he died, by the advice of his phyſicians, re- 
moved to the Bath; where, although he had the aſſiſtance of the ableſt of the faculty, 
by whom he was generally beloved, he only got ſome preſent eaſe, and went from thence, 
but with ſmall hopes of a recovery; and upon the return of his diſtimpers, died at He- 
reford the 15th of February following, in the year 1708. He was interred in the Ca- 
thedral of Hereford, with an inſcription upon his grave-ſtone 165 3 and had a monument 
erected to his memory in Weſtminſter- Abbey by Sir Simon Harcourt, afterwards Lord 
Chancellor; the epitaph on which was written by Dr. Freind [H]. 

PHILISTUS, 


allowed to be uſeful, are ”= ſo numerous, that ſign, ſpeaks thus of it in his Poem upon his death : 
« they flatten the dignity of the verſe, and fink it 

« from a Poem to a Treatiſe of Phyſic. It is not O / had relenting Heaw/n prolong'd his days, 
out of envy to the merit of theſe great men, (and The towring bard had ſung in nobler lays, 

« who will ever be ſuch in ſpite of envy) that we How the laſt trumpet wakes the lazy dead; 

« take notice of theſe miſtakes; but only to ſhew How Saints * the croſs tri ſpread ; 
the judgment of him, who followed them, in a- How op ning Heawns their happy regions ſhow, 


«« voiding to commit the ſame. Whatever ſcenes he 
«« preſents us with, appear delicate and charming; 
« the philoſophical touches ſurprize, the moral in- 
«« ſtruct, and the gay deſcriptions tranſport the Rea- 
der. Sometimes he opens the bowels of the 
earth; at others, he paints its ſurface ; ſometimes 
« he dwells upon its lower products and fruits; at 
others, mounts to its higher and more ſtately plan- 
„ tations, and then beautifies it with the innocent 
«« pleaſures of its inhabitants. Here we are taught 
<« the nature and variety of ſoils, there the difference 
of vegetables; the ſports of a rural, the retire- 
* ment of a contemplative life, the working genius 
of the huſbandman, the induſtry of the mechanic, 
contribute as much to diverlify, as the due praiſes 
« of exalted patriots, heroes, and ſtateſmen, to raiſe 
« and ennoble the poetry. 'The change of ſeaſons 
« and their diſtinctions, introduced by the riſin 
and ſetting of the ſtars, the effects of heat, cold, 
„ ſhowers and tempeſts, are in their ſeveral places 
« very ornamental, and their deſcriptions inferior 
only to thoſe of Virgil.“ 

[F] He intended to have written a Poem upon the 
Reſurrection and the Day of Judgment.) Mr. Sew- 
ell remarks (8), that in this Poem, it is probable he 
would not only have exceeded all other, but even his own 
performances. That ſubject indeed was only proper to be 
treated of in that ſolemn ſiyle, which he makes uſe of, 
and by one, whoſe juſt notions of religion, and true ſpirit 


of poetry, could carried his Reader without a wild 
enthuſiaſm, 
——extra flammantia Mcenia Mundi. 


LuckrerT. 


Milton has given a few fine touches the ſame ; but 
flill there remains en 1 material; to be 
drawn from the Prophets, the Pjalmifl, aud the other 
inſpired Writers, which in his poetical dreſs might, with- 
out the falſe boaſting of old Poets, laue endured to the 
day that it deſeribed. The meaneſi foul and the 
loweſt imagination cannot think of that time and the di- 
ſeription we meet with of it in holy wwrit, without the 
greateſi emotion, and the * impreſſion. What then 
might aue not expect from the believing heart of a good 
man, and the 11 flights and raptures of an excel- 
lent Chriſtian Poet? Our Author's friend Mr. Smith, 
who had probably ſeen the firſt rudiments of his de- 
FP: 7 


And yawning guiphs with flaming vengeance glow, 
And Saints rejoice above, and Sinners below. 
Well might he fing the day he could not fear, 

And paint the glories he was ſure to wear. 


[G] 4s infeription open the grove-fene.) The in- 


ſcription is as 
Jonanxnes Prilips. 
a „ Dem. 1708. 
Obiit 15 die Febr. Amie . 
Cujus 


Offa fi requiras, hanc Urnam inſpice; 

Si ingenium neſcias, ipfius Opera conſule ; 

Si Tumulum defideras, T, adi Weſimonaſterienſe. 

Qualis quantuſque Vir fuerit, 

Dicat elegans illa & præclara, 

Due Cenotaphium ibi decorat, 

22 
Quam interim erga Cognatos pius & officio 
Teſtetur hoc . un 
A Maria Philips Matre ipſius pienti ima 
Dilecti Filii Memoriæ non fine lacrymis dicatum. 


H] The Epitaph on which was written by Dr. 
Freind.] It is as follows. 
Herefordiæ conduntur Ofja, 
Hoc in Delubro flatuitur Imago, 
Britanniam omnem pervagatur Fama 
Jonuannis Pullis: | 
Qui wiris bonis dodtiſque juxta charus, 
Immortale fuum Ingenium, 
Eruditione multuplici excultum, 
Miro animi Candore, 
Eximid morum famplicitate, 
Honeftavit. 
Litterarum amaniorum fitim, 
Quam Wintonie Puer ſentire caperat, 
Inter Adis Chrifti Alumnos jugiter explevit, 
In illo Muſarum domicilia 
Preclaris fludiis excitatus, 
Opeimis ſcribendi Magiſtris ſemper intentus, 
Carmina ſermone patrio compoſuit 
A Grecis Latiniſque Fontibus feliciter deducta, 
Atticis Romaniſque auribus omnino digna ; 
| Verſuum guiſpe harmoniam 
Rhythmo didicerat 
Antiqua illo, libero, muitiformi, 
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Dione, p- 2. 


ther to the 


in Dione, p- 


0% lem, ibid 
p. 970, 973 


Ad res ipſas apto prorſus & attemperato, 


on numeris in eundem fere orbem redeuntibus, 
Non clauſularum ſimiliter cadentium ſono, 
furt: 
Uni in hoc laudis genere Miltono ſecundus, 
Primoque pane par. 
Res ſeu tenues, ſeu grandes, ſeu mediocres 
Ornandas ſuſceperat, 
: Nuſquam non quod decuit, 
, | Et videt, & afſecutus eft, 
Egregius, quogcungue ſiylum werteret, 
aud author, & Modorum artifex. 
Fas fit huic, 
Auſo licet à tus Metrorum lege diſcedere, 
OP v Pater atque conditor, Chaucere, 
lerum tibi latus claudere, 
Vatum certe Cineres tuos undique ſlipantium 
Non dedecebit Chorum. 


Simon Harcourt Miles 
Viri bene de ſe deque Literis meriti, 
QAuaad wiveret, Fautor, 
 Poft-obitum pie memor, 


Hoc illi ſaxum poni voluit. 


J. Philips, Stephani S. T. P. Archdiaconi 
Salip. Filius, natus oft Bamptonie 
In Agro Oxon. Dec. 30. 1676. | 
Obiit Herefordie Febr. 15. 1708. > 


[A] According to ſome Authors, Philiftus . ..... laid 
violent hands on himſelf : but others relate, that . . . his 
enemies... flat him to a cruel death.] It will be beſt 

(1) Plutarch - i= to tranſcribe Plutarch's account of this affair (1). 
Dione, p. 973» Hawing conquered Philiſtus, they treated him in a very 
— wg barbarous and cruel manner. It is true indeed Ephorus 
aca ſays, that he diſpatched himſelf, upon ſeeing that his 
galley was taken : but Timonides, who akways accumpa- 

nied Dion, from the beginning of the war, writing to 

Speu/ippus the PhiloJapher, ſays, that he was taken pri/o- 

ner alive, 2 his galley's running a ground ; and that 

the Syracuſans faſt tot off his coat of mail, fiript him 

ard naked ; and after treating him in the moſt contu- 

"meligus manner, cut off his head, then gave the body to 

fame boys, bidding them drag it through the diſtrict of 

e and afterwards throw it into 


0 is Had 
ws 8 holden to the favifineſs of bis horſe for bis flight from 
the lig rather than 

relates this, not as 

Diod. Siculys, Hasen ty Live to Diamlius, but by another perjon (3). 
IN; 4 99 — Aeg bin A of thoſe . who at at 

at f lin king himſelf, to preyent his falling Alive 
hands LY If 


to ſave himſe 


Vol. VIII. 


PHILISTUS, a Greek Hiſtorian, born in Syracuſe, had a conſidera re in t 
friendſhip of Dionyſius the tyrant, and aſſiſted him conſiderably in eſtabliſh 1 x 
(a) Plutarch, in (2) Dionyſius appointed him Governor of the Citadel of Syracuſe ; and it is even 
thought that he enjoyed the tyrant's mother, her ſon knowing it. He laſt Dionylius's 
ng. favour, after marrying, without the conſent of that Prince, the daughter of Leptines 
(Adee. his brother (b); and being ſent into exile, choſe to reſide in the city of Adria: but was 
recalled after the tyrant's death. Thoſe, who 
(-) He was bro- him, were enemies to Dion (c), and were afraid left Plato ſhould change the tyrant's 


ing his power 


perſuaded the younger Dionyſius to recall 


Pf the elder mind; and were of opinion that no perſon was better qualified than Philiſtus, to traverſe 
Dionyſus. the deſigns of that Philoſopher, They were not miſtaken : for the inſtant that Philiſtus 
4) Extrafted was recalled, he oppoſed Plato, and prompted the tyrant to drive out Dion (4). The 
m Plutarch latter was ſoon able to make war upon Dionyſius whom he at laſt beſieged in the fortreſs 
962, 963. of Syracuſe, and triumphed over the fleet which Philiſtus had brought to ſuccour the 
beſieged (e), the firſt year of the 107th Olympiad (F). According to ſome Authors 
Philiſtus having loſt the battle laid violent hands on himſelf: but others relate, that he 
(% Diod. Se. Was taken by his enemies and put to a cruel death [A]. He was a man of merit, if we 
li. 16. cap. 16. conſider him only with regard to the qualities of his mind, his knowledge, and his abi- 
(e) See the cloſe lities as a writer and even a ſoldier (g): but his moral qualities cannot be juſtly applaud- 
ot therem- [4]. ed, ſince he employed his talents in concealing, under ſpecious gloſſes, the injuſtice of ty» 
* ranny (Y). There would have been ſome generoſity in his conduct, had 
Sc th.rem-[B], blended with ſelf-love [BJ. He wrote ſeveral books [CJ, but his Hiſtory of Sicily was 


it not been 


looked 


from the tortures and ignominy which they would 

have made him ſuffer (4). This was a bloody en- (J) Dios. Sicutus 

gagement, and Philiſtus, by his valour, made vic- lib. 14. cap. 16. , 

tory incline at firſt to his ſide : but at laſt he was P. m. 748. 

hemmed in by a great number of the enemy's ſhips, 

who exerted their utmoſt endeavours in order to take 

him priſoner (5). We are told by the ſame Hiſtorian, 

that his body met with the moſt contumelious uſage, 

and was left unburied (6). He obſerves, I. Tliat (6) 14em, ibid 

Philiſtus did fingular ſervice to both the Diony ſius's; * 

and behaved with greater fidelity towards them than 

any of their adherents. II. That the tyrant, not 

finding any perſon worthy of filling the employment 

which was become vacant by the death of Philiſtus, 

the moſt valiant of his friends, was diſheartened; 

and offered Dion half his Kingdom, and afterwards 

his Crown. III. That Philiſtus had greatly figna- 

lized his bravery in an expedition by land; and that 

the younger Dionyfius had beſtowed upon him the 

command of all his naval forces, as ſoon as he heard 

that the Syracuſans had raiſed Heraclides, Dion's 

great friend, to thelike employment (7). (7) 1dem, lib. 16. 
DB] There would have 2 fome generoſity in his . 16. p. 747. 

conduct, had it not been blended with ſelf-love.) Dio- 

nyſius the tyrant had honoured him with his affec- 

tion, and munificence, and afterwards ſent him into 

baniſhment. We generally find that an Hiſtorian is 

biaſſed by the preſent reſentment of an injury, rather 

than by the remembrance of paſt favours ; I mean, 

that if he compoſes his work during the exile, to 

which his patron and benefactor has ſentenced him, 

he _ more to his prejudice than advantage. 

But Philiſtus ated very differently from this. fle 

wrote a Hiſtory during his diſgrace, and did not, by 

any paſſage in it, diſcover that his affection for him 

was leſſened in any manner; but paid the higheſt 

regard to him, excuſed, and applauded him. One 

would have concluded that he had writ his work in 

Syracuſe, cheriſhed by the auſpices of that Prince, 

and poſſeſſed of the noble employments he had en- 

joyed under bim. If the good offices, Which Mo- 

narchs receive from an Hiſtorian, in prejudice of truth, (8) EIA «ai di- 

can be at any time praiſe-worthy ; this doubtleſs . c lar di. 

would be, when he beſtows them on thoſe very per- 3 8 A 

ſons who had ſent him into exile. It is an indica- fag 149. 

tion of a great foul, to treaſure up more carefully the © *Fi*pya79z, 

remembrance. of a benefit, than the memory of an een 

injury; but ſince Philiſtus flattered Dionyſius, in Nam Philiftus 

hopes of being recalled to Syracuſe, this perſonal venia dignus ba- 

intereſt, this 1 of ſelf-love, tarniſhes the beau- 9 gui cum Sy. 

ty of his action; and therefore we ought not to ſay, "acuſas Je reflits- 

with Pauſanias, that this circumſtance excuſes him 


— 


(5) Idem, ibid. 


| | | multa Dionyſei 
(8). : flagitia diſſimu- 
| [CJ He Wrote ſeveral books.) Suidas 9 aſcribes to lawit. Pauſanias, 
him a treatiſe on Oratory : tica, in twelve lib. 1. p. 13. 
books; Res Siculz, in eleven books ; ſame ſpeeches, 1 
one of Which relgtes to the city of Naucratis ; the (J 8e se e 
hiſtory of Nionyfips the Tyrant ; three books on the 
Theology of the Egyptians; a Treatiſe on Libya 


and 
5 E 


tum irt ſperaret, 


looked upon as his maſter-piece [D]. 


and Syria. He firſt obſerves, that Philiſtus was of 
Naucratis or Syracuſe, which makes me ſuſpect that 
he makes two Authors one. There are, in his ca- 
talogue, many works which don't well ſuit our Phi- 
liftus ; and which I would attribute to a Philiſtus born 
in Naucratis. Raguſa the Jeſuit (10), citing Con- 
ſtantine Laſcaris, ſuppoſes two Philiſtus's ; the one 


(10) Hierony- 
mus Raguſa, in 


= 1 ä of Syracuſe or Naucratis, and the other of Syracuſe. 
233. #2 The former, ſays he, was related to Dionyfius the 


Tyrant, and died in a war againſt the Carthaginians : 
he wrote ſeveral things relating to Sicily. The lat- 
ter was ſent into baniſhment by the elder Dionyſius, 
and wrote a conſiderable part of his Hiſto 1 
his exile. Phra ſcripſit de rebus AEgyptiacis lib. 12. 
Sicanicis lib. 11. item de Baccho : de Theologia A- 
tiorum lib. 6. de Syria & Libya. This only confounds 
things the more ; for this Author, after ſuppoſing 
that there were two Philiſtus's, divides what he ought 
to have aſcribed ſingly to one or other of them: he 
(1) Philitus, changes the circumſtances (11) ; and aſcribes thoſe 
who died in war, books to the Syracuſan, which ſhould rather have 
did not fight a= heen aſcribed to him whoſe native country is doubt- 


gainſt the 2 * ful 
d the croops [DI. - his Hiftory of Sicily was Ioked upon as his 
of Dion of Sy" maſler-piece.] It was divided into two parts ; the firſt 


racuſe. comprehended, in 7 books, the tranſactions during 


above 800 years, and concluded with the taking of 
Agrigentum, that is, the third year of the 93d O- 
lympiad ; for at that time the Carthaginians poſſeſ- 
ed themſelves of this city (12). The ſecond . 
conſiſting of four books, began with the reign of the 


(12) Diod. Sicul. 
lib. 13. cap. 103 


* elder Dionyſius, that is, where the firſt ended; for 
this Diony ſius poſſeſſed himſelf of Syracuſe, the year 
(13) Idem, ibid. after the raking of Agrigentum (13). Theſe are the 


eleven books Rerum Sicularum, which Suidas ſuppoſes 
were writ by Philiſtus; but he alſo aſcribes to him 
the particular Hiſtory of Dionyſus the Tyrant, in ſix 
— Voſſius is of opinion, that Cicero, in the paſ- 
ſage cited hereunder, has regard only to the diviſion 
mentioned above, viz. that of the Hiſtory of Sicily, 
in two ; one in ſeven books, the other in four. 
Siculus ille (Philiſtus) capitalis, creber, acutus, brevis : 
pene puſillus Thucydides : fed utros jus habueris libros ( duo 
enim ſunt corpora) an utroſque, neſcio. Me magis de 
Dionſio delectat: $f eft enim weterator magnus & per- 
(14) Cicero ad familiaris Philiſto Dionyfius (14). i. e. Philiſtus the 
Quintum fratrem, © Sicilian is ſubtle, copious, acute, laconic, and al- 
Epiſt. 12. lib. 2+ « moſt a little Thucydides ; but I don't know which 
* of his two books you would have (there being two) 
„% or both of them. That which treats of Dionyſius 
« pleaſes me moſt; for Dionyſius was a ſubtle old 
« fox, and extremely intimate with Philiſtus.” This 
opinion of Voſſius is perhaps very rational; but per- 
haps alſo Tully placed, on the one hand, the wo 
parts of the general Hiſtory of Sicily ; and, on the 
other, the particular Hiſtory of Diony ſius the Tyrant, 
mentioned by Suidas. Dionyſius Harlicanaſſeus ſeems 
to favour ſomething more thoſe who aſſert, that the 
Hiſtory of the Tyrant, is the ſame book with the ſe- 
cond part of the Hiſtory of Sicily, than thoſe who 


(15) See Dionyſ- ſhould affirm the contrary (15). However this be, 


Halicarn. Epi. Cicero was not diſpleaſed with our Philiſtus, as an 
9 1 fm Hiſtorian ; and conſequently thoſe who deſpiſed him, 


may be looked upon as perſons of an over delicate, 
or of a depraved taſte. Dianpſii mater ejus qui Syracu- 
ſanorum tyrannus fuit ut ſcriptum apud Philiſtum eft, & 
doftum hominem & diligentem & ægualem N illo- 
rum, quum preguans 3 ipſum Dionyſium alvo contine- 
ret, ſomniavit ſe peperiſſe Satyriſcum (16). i. e. The 
« mother of Dionyſius, who was the tyrant of Sy- 
« racuſe, (as is related by Philiſtus, a very learned 
c and careful Author, and who lived in thoſe times) 
« being with child of Dionyſius, dreamed that ſhe 
« was delivered of a ſatyr or hairy monſter.” Thoſe 
who ſhall daly conſider the ear mh which Tully has 
beſtowed on Thucydides, will lay great fireſs on his 
declaring immediately, that Philiftus imitated Thu- 

dides very happily. Hunc conſecutus eff Syracufius 
Nala, gui quum B tyranni 5 Het 
ocium ſuum con in hifloria ſcribenda Ax IME GE 
Thucydidem eft, ficut mihi wvidetur, IMI TATus (17). i. e. 
« He was followed by Philiſtus the Syracuſan, who 
being extremely intimate with Dionyſius the ty- 


(16) Cicero, lib. 
1. Divinat. 
Cap. 20, 


(17) Idem, lib. 
2. de Oratore, 


folio 73 [O]. 


ing the errors of great men, as ſoon as his work fell 


PHI 


He imitated Thucydides's laconic ſtyle, and 


avoided 


rant, employed his leiſure hours in writing hiſtory ; 
« and, in my opinion, imitated Thucydides very ex- 
« actly.“ Quintilian affirms, that Philiſtus is much 
clearer than 'Chucydides (18). This is a great elo- 
gium : for obſcurity is a great defect, and may out- 
weigh the great advantages which Thucydides is 
thought to have over Philiſtus. If it were poſſible 
for us to compare the writings of this latter with Thu- 
cydides, we perhaps ſhould find, that Dionyſius Ha- 
licarnaffeus has ranked the Philiſtus a little too low 
under the other (19). However, Philiſtus being call- 
ed the /ittle Thucydides by Cicero, will always be a 
great honour to the firſt mentioned. Thoſe, who 
called a certain actor in Paris, little Moliere, ima- 
gined they paid him no ſmall compliment. 

I muſt take notice of two errors — have been — 
committed with regard to the pene pufillus Thucydides Pe p. 261, 
of Cicero: one of them was ae — by 10 * ths 
Voſſius, and the other by a Jeſuit. A learned Com- a 
mentator imagined, that the reaſon why Cicero gives 
Philiſtus the abovementioned title, was, becauſe he 
wrote very little in compariſon of Thucydides: but 
this is a miſtake. 1d referri eo minime debet quod pre. 
Thucydide uc admodum ſcripſerit, que * Paulli Ma- 
nutii ſententia eff, (nam longe aliud apparet ex iis que 
ex Suida & Diodoro adduximns ) fed quia non paullb qui- 
dem infirmior fit Thucydide, ut Fabius + quoque cenſet, 
attamen imitetur cum non infeliciter (20). i. e. We 
* mult not conclude this, becauſe he wrote very little 
in compariſon of Thucydides, as Paulus Manutius 
* thinks, (for the reverſe appears from what I quoted 
* from Suidas and Diodorus Siculus :) but becauſe 
* he has not ſo much ſtrength as Thucydides, as Fa- 
* bius likewiſe thinks, and yet is a happy imitator 
* of him.” An Author who has collected the errors 
of great men, imagined that Cicero had ſpoke very 
contemptuouſly of Thucydides, and called him the 
little Thucydides. 'This blunder is refuted as follows : 
No fere pacto hallucinatum fuiſſe virum doftum, qui de 
erroribus magnorum virorum ſcripſit, illico ſenſi, ut hic 
iſtius liber in manus meas incidit. I pagina nonageſima 
extrema ait, Thucydidem hiſtoricum videri ne enarratorem 
guidem interdum, ideo pene puſillum Ciceroni dictum. 
Non animadvertit ſcriptor, tum prefecto aliud agens, ne- 
que quemguam ab ullb vocari ſolere pene parvum, aut 
pene magnum, ſed omnino parvum, aut magnum; neque 
ibi apud Tullium, ubi pene puſillus Thucydides dicitur, 
uſurpari hoc de Thucydide (21). i. e. By this I in- 
«« ſtantly perceived, that a miſtake had been com- 


( 18) PLiliflus 
Juaogue Meretyr 
gui turbe unn. 
vi bororym; ., 
hot author un eri. 
matur, imitata- 
Thucydidis, & 
wt mul: Infirmicy 
ita aliguatenu; 
lucidior. 

lib. 10. cap, 1, 
m. 469. 4 


(19) Dion. H 
Epift. ad 1 


® N:tic ad eum 
Ciceronis lacum. 


+ Lib. 10. cap. 
1. 


(20) Voſſius, 4. 
Hiſtor. Grec. lib, 
I, cap. 6. p. 27, 


(21) Franciſcus 
Vavaſſor, de lu- 
dicra Di cione, p. 
166 7 167. 


mitted by the learned Author, who wrote concern- 


into my hands. The Author in queſtion declares, 
< in his ninetieth page, that Thucydides the Hiſto- 
* rian ſeems ſometimes not to deſerve to be called 
even a writer of narratives, and for that reaſon is 
* called pene pufillus by Cicero, This Author, whoſe 
mind was abſent at that time, did not conſider, 
that no perſon is ever called pene farwus, or pene 
magnus, but abſolutely parvus or magnus ; and 
that the expreſſion (in Cicero) pere pigſillus Thus 
* cydides, is not meant of Thucydides.“ Father Va- 
vaſſor ſnews afterwards, that Cicero ſpoke of our 
Philiſtus. | 
I have one more obſervation to make. Cicero de- 
clares that the hiſtory of Dionyſius's hiſtory pleaſed 
him much more than Philiſtus's other work, uſe 
Dionyſius was of a knaviſh diſpolition, and was very 
familiar with that Hiſtorian's. Voſſius, fearin 
that it would give occaſion to ſpeak ill of Cicero, 
takes great care to illuſtrate that matter. Cicero, 
ſays he, does not praiſe Philiſtus's moral character: 
the only circumſtance he ſearches for, in that Hiſ- 
tory, is the benefit which may be rea from the 
knowledge of the knaviſh artifices of that tyrant. 
Non animum Philiſli laudawit Tullius, ſed utilitatem libri 
prædicawit : atque id imprimis quidem propter prudentiam 
quam ex vafri adeo tyranni vita capere get: ſed & 
propter dictionem quam Thucydidem æmulam fuiſſe etiam 
ex ſecundo de oratore cognoſcimus, ac propterea idem in 
Bruto, c. (22). Theſe latter words are quite uleleſs, 
not to ſay worle : for the queſtion was not to apolo- 
ize for Cicero, becaufe he took a pleaſure in readin 
hiliſtus; but becauſe he took more delight in 
« | | 


(22) Voſſius, 
de Ht. Grecis, 
lib. Is cap · 6. P. 
- 27+ 


tum 
N. 


ap. 


9 & 
lib. 
27. 


PHI 


avoided digreſſions to an exceſs [E], He was handled with great ſeverity by Timæus 


the Hiſtorian. 
Ephorus for applauding Philiſtus [F]. 


ing the Hiſtory of Dionyſius the tyrant. It will be 
to no purpoſe, to juſtify this taſte, to ſay that Philiſtus 
was a fine writer. We do not know that he diſtin- 
youu himſelf more by his ſtyle in the hiſtory of 

jonyfſius, than in the other. We ſhould therefore 
ſay, that Voſſius choſe rather to make a tranſition, 
than to reaſon in a juſt manner. "Thoſe who know 
how vaſtly difficult it is to write with connexion, I 
mean ſo as to introduce tranſitions in a proper man- 
ner, and at the ſame time to obſerve exactly all the 
rules of logic, will not wonder ſo much that there 
were ſuch numerous faults, like thoſe I have been 
ſpeaking of in Authors. 

By the way, Voſſius's apology for Cicero is extreme- 
ly juſt. Every man of a curious and inquiſitive turn 
of mind, eſpecially if he looks into the affairs of the 
commonwealth, will join in opinion with that illuſ- 
trious Roman, and not be the leſs honeſt man upon 
that account. He will rather chooſe to read the par- 
ticular hiſtory of an artful politician, a mighty villian, 
a bold and ſubtle uſurper, than general hiſtories, and 
eſpecially when the authors of them have lived fami- 
liarly with the tyrant. There you will object to me, 
that ſuch writers will diſguiſe matters, and ſet the 
crimes of their heroes in a favourable light : and this 
Philiſtus did. I anſwer, that a judicious reader will 
ſee through thoſe artifices, and make a proper advan- 
tage of them. I do not doubt but that many per- 
ſons, for the ſake of recovering this ſingle book of 
Philiſtus, would give up four or five of the antient 
authors, who have been tranſmitted to us. Philiſ- 
tus would inform us of a great many tranſactions, to 
which we are utter ſtrangers. We ſcarce know any 
thing of Dionyſius the tyrant, beſides his cruel actions 
and his diffidence : now theſe form but a very ſmall 
part of his picture. A man, who makes himſelf maſ- 
ter of a powerful Republick, and - maintains his uſur- 

tion during many years, in ſpite of numberleſs ob- 
ſtacles, is generally poſſeſſed of many valuable quali- 
ties. How theſe were blended in Dionyſius we 
know not, nor are we acquainted with the particulars 
of his conduct, or of many defects, which the Syra- 
cuſans might have. It would be of advantage to ſee 


the light in which Philiſtus ſet thoſe things. The 


(23) See re- 
marks [E] and 
Eil of the art. 

EOPOM- 
PUS. 


24) Horat. 


21ſt. 6. lib. 1. 
ver. 15. 


(25) Tbeop. n 
Prop ymnaſm, cap. 
+ p. m. 44+ 


maxim, intereſt reipublice cognoſci males ; 1. e. It is 
for the a e 2 * anfirort that wicked 
men ſhould be known, ought to be extended ſo far. 
He who hears but one fide, hears nothing, or can- 
not form a right judgment ; or, ſhould he judge 
rightly, this would be only by mere chance. 

Ie . + + » be avoided di * to an exceſs.) It is 
a fault in a Writer to take a pleaſure in rambling 
from his ſubject, and Theopompus the Hiſtorian has 
been juſtly cenſured for it (23). But it does not fol- 
low, that it is an excellency in an Author, to take a 
pleaſure in never leaving his chief ſubje& ; on the 
contrary, it is over-doing, it is ſpoiling a good thing. 


Inſani ſapiens nomen ferat, æguus iniqui, 

Ultra quam ſatis eft virtutem fi petat ipſam (24). 

„The juſt will be unjuſt, wiſe void of wit, 

That ſeek een virtue more than what is fit.” 
CREECH. 


There is a medium between theſe two extremes, as 
Theon has judiciouſly obſerved. Os yap and; x47 
(TapixCaow) WA wapau)uo bl, N ib 0 Oiaigec, 492 
T a0 yep rue Advoicty TWy Gxpocer@v. ANA Toy TH 42671 
To e-, rig GTAAACT (100 Tyr Adroizy TWY Au, 
4 Nirdas md breasts TW Wprrpyiren, w;, Ow- 
TouTO- ir ral; O, (25). i. e. Nor ought we, 
« like Philiſtus, to entirely avoid digreſſions; be- 
« cauſe this may be a reliet to the minds of the au- 
« ditors : but ſuch only as are ſo very prolix, that 
they call off their minds, ſo as to make it neceſ- 
« ſary to repeat what was ſaid before: digreihons 
like thoſe which Theopompus employs in his Phi. 
« lippicks.” It is plain that Theon blames Philiſ- 
tus for not uſing digreſſions; but he ſays they are ne- 
ceſſary ſometimes, and ſerve as ſo many reſting places. 
His obſervation is juſt : a little variety is neceſlary in 


Plutarch cenſures him for it, though, on the other hand, he blames 


PHIL YRA, 


all works of wit; and it is obſerved, that the moſt 
regular Writers do not afford the greateſt pleaſure. I 
could point out certain Hiſtories which often make 
readers yawn, and even fall aſleep, though the Au- 
thors had exactly obſerved, in their compoſitions, all 
the rules of art ; though their ſtyle was grave, cloſe, 
correct, and ſententious : their naration unencum- 
bered with incidents and trifling particulars ; and 
without deſcending to particulars or employing di- 

reſhons ; ever directed by the right line becauſe it 
15 the ſhorteſt (26). Other Writers, ſometimes quit- 


379 


(26) A punto af 


ting a grave character, with regard to the ſtyle or punfum linea 
ſubject: and making no ſcrnple to go out of their 77 of onnium 


way, for the ſake ot an epiſode, write ſuch a hiſtory 
as engages the reader's attention perpetually ; ſo that 


eviſſimas 


he gets to the end of the work before he has had - 


time to be tired. I ſhall not examine, whether this 
be a proof of one of thoſe things, viz. either that 
the rules are falſe, or elſe the reader's mind. I 
only inſiſt upon the fact, and am guided by the re- 
mark of a man of very good taſte. What a prodi- 


gious difference, ſays he (27), there is between a beauti- 
ful work, and a perfect or regular work; I do not 


know whether wwe have yet had any of the latter kind. 
It is perhaps leſs difficult for a great genius to hit upon the 


| "ay and ſublime, than to avid faults of every kind. 


he Cid had but one voice, at its firſl appearance, that of 
admiration ; it triumphed over authority and politics, 
which attempted, but in vain, to ruin its reputation; 
it reunited in its favour thoſe who are akways divided in 
opinion and ſentiment, the great and the common people ; 
they all learnt it by heart, and repeated it, before the 
actors, when exhibited on the lage. In a word, the 
Cid is one of the fineſt poems that can be made; and one 
of the beſt criticiſms ever made on any ſubjet, is that of 
the Cid. This is one of the fineſt examples that can 
be given of the inſufficiency of rules. The Author 
of the Cid ſcarce followed one of them : the French 
Academy accuſed him for infringing them, and ne- 
vertheleſs it charmed, and ſtill continues to charm 
the publick. It loſt its cauſe before the ſupreme 
judges, and won it in all other places ; it appealed 
to the people, like that Horatius who killed his ſiſter, 
and prevailed with them to annul the ſentence of the 
eſtabliſhed Judges. Montagne's Eſſays are another 
example of a happy irregularity. Were that book 
to be thrown into a very methodical form, it would 
take away its greatelt beauties. 

By the way, I am not ſo much concerned, as may 
be imagined, to vindicate digreſſions: for the hiſto- 
rical part of this work is . more conformable 
to Philiſtus's manner than to that of Theopompus ; 


and, with reſpect to my Commentary, I am not ob- 


liged to apologize for its containing ſeveral digreſſions. 
It is a ſpecies of writing, which requires, or 
admits them naturally : it is a compilation, and what 
we call miſcellanies. Variety is eſſential to this ſpe- 
cies of writing ; and ought principally to be indulged 
in thoſe writers, who are perſuaded that by this 
method only they can keep the reader from bein 

tired (28). I am to obſerve, that a digreſſion 
cannot be ſaid to be too long, only becauſe it takes 
up ſeveral pages, but when each individual part of 
it takes up too much room ; for how conciſe ſoever 
a writer may be on every one in 


Characteres de et 
Siecle, in the 
Chapter on 
Works on Wit, 


p: m. 76, 77» 


28) Liber fit 
opuſculis varie 
us & metris: ita 
folemms qui inge= 
mio parum fidimus 


particular, the join- ſarieraris pericw- 


ing of many together will render him prolix. Salt lun fagere, Plin. 


enim eſſe quædam partium brevitas longam tamen 
efficit ſummam (29) I employ this reflection of Quin- 
gp in a ſenſe different from that in which he 
uſes it. 

[F] Phutarch cenſure; Timæus, tho', on the other 
hand, he blame; Ephorus for applauding Philiflus.) © But 
« 'Timzus makes this a handle, and a juſt one, to 
« reprove the affection, diligence and fidelity, which 
« Philiſtus had always ſhewn for the ſupport and de- 
*« fence of the tyranny ; and inveighs againſt him in 
the moſt abuſive manner on that account. As to 
© thoſe whom he had really injured, if they were 


Epiſt. 21. lib. 8. 
(29) Quintilian, 


lib. 4 cap. ON 
m. 183. 


„ ſo inhuman as to ſhew their reſentment againſt his 


« dead body, they perhaps were in ſome meaſure ex- 


« cuſable ; but thoſe who wrote his actions after his 
« death; 


© Oe — — — — — — — — — — — ——— — — . 
—7 4 . - — . Lies n - . 


x" — —2— — 


d 
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PHIL V RA, the daughter of Oceanus, was ſo much charmed with the paſſion which 
Saturn declared he had for her, that ſhe indulged him the laſt favour. 


Rhea, Saturn's 


wife, knew nothing of it for ſome time ; but at laſt, entertaining ſome ſuſpic ions on that 
head, ſhe watched the two lovers ſo narrowly, that ſhe caught them in the amorous con- 


(a) Extrafted 
on. lib. 2. 


reſs. Saturn, to conceal himſelf, aſſumed the form of a horſe [A]; but Philyra 
was in ſuch contuſion that ſhe left the country [BJ], and went and wandered on the Moun- 
tains of the Pelaſgi, where ſhe was delivered of Chiron the Centaur (a). Her grief for 


ver. 1235 © ſq: bringing forth a child, part man and part horſe, obliged her to beſeech the Gods to 
(5) A lime-tree, Change her into ſome other being [C]; and her prayers being heard, ſhe was metamor- 


See the rem. Ic]. hoſed into a tree (5). 


death; who were never once injured by him in his 
« life-time, ought to ſoften their rage when they are 
6 king of him : methinks, they ſhould not, for 
« their own reputation ſake, reproach him in in- 
« ſulting, opprobrious language, for thoſe calamities 
5 « which may as eaſily befall the beſt man in the 
« world. On the other hand, Ephorus does not 
« ſhew much prudence in praiſing Philiſtus ; for tho 
« he is very ingenious in finding out excuſes to diſ- 
« guiſe baſe and wicked actions, and very artful in 
« inventing ſpecious reaſons, dreſſed in beautiful 
« words 3 he yet, though he ſhould exert his utmoſt 
«« endeavours, would not be able to acquit him from 
« the imputation, of being the moſt zealous aſſertor 
« of arbitrary Government that ever lived; and of 
ever loving, coveted and deſired the pleaſures, the 
« power, the riches, and alliances of tyrants : but 
« he, in my opinion, who does not applaud Philiſ- 
* tus's defects, nor reproaches him for his calamities, 
„ obſerves the juſt medium which becomes an Hiſ- 
(30) Plut. im torian (30).” What Plutarch ſays with reſpect to 
Dione, p. 974+ theſe alliances of tyrants, is confirmed by the follow- 
ing words of Cornelius Nepos : Philiſtrum hiftoricum 
Syracuſas reduxit, hominem amicum non magis tyranno 
(31) Corn. Ne- 944m tyrannidi (31). i. e. He recalled to Syracuſe, 
pos, in Vita Di- Philiſtus the hiſtorian, no leſs a friend to the ty- 
ny/ti, cap. 3+ „rant, than to tyranny.” And by the following 
paſſage from Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus: Philiſtus Thu- 
cydidem ſequitur moribus exceptis : hic enim liber eft, & 
animi magnitudinis ac gravitatis plenus : ille tyranno- 
(32) Dion. Hal. rum & aliorum cupiditati plus nimio ſubſervit (32). i. e. 
Epiſt. ad Pom- © Philiſtus made Thucydides his pattern, except in 
Feium, p. 190. «© his moral conduct: for the latter was a great per- 
«« ſonage, and animated by a noble ſoul, but the 
« former behaved towards tyrants and others in too 
 « obſequious a manner.” 
[4] Saturn aſſumed the form of a horſe. 
Virgil adds, that he ran away with the utmoſt ſpeed, 
() A Mountain and that all Pelion (1) ecchoed with his neighing. 
of Theſſaly. 
Talis & ipſe jubam cerwice effundit equina 
7 adventu pernix Saturnus, & altum 
(z) Virgil. Ger- Peliona hinnitu fugiens implevit acuto (2). 


ic. lib, Z+ ver. 
93» « In ſuch a ſhape grim Saturn did reſtrain 
His heavenly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a 
mane, 


« When, half ſurpriz'd, and fearing to be ſeen, 

The Leacher gallop'd from his jealous queen, 

% Ran up the ridges of the rock amain, 

And with ſhrill neighings filld the neighbouring 
plain DRYDEN. 


This is probable enough. A huſband, caught, in 

the amorous congreſs by his wife, is expoſed to ſuch 

a flood of injurious expreſſions, ſuch a ſtorm of re- 

4 2 that the moſt prudent thing he can do is to 

(3) Pherecydes, fly from her. Some affirm (3), that Saturn aſſumed a 

2 bre horſe's form to enjoy Philyra ; and conſequently his 

2 3 wife's preſence did not compel him to the neceſſity 

. olf doing this. Perhaps he employed this artifice by 

(4) Hyginus,cap- Way of precaution, as he was afraid of Rhea's vigi- 
138. lance, and endeavoured to deceive her before hanf 


(0 Philargyri- [I Phihra was in ſuch nh a that foe lift the ſpe 
W 


us, in Virgil. country] Authors are not agreed with reſpect to the 
Geurgic. lib. 3. ſcene of this action. Some fix it in Thrace (4), others 
ver. 93+ in Theſlaly (5), and others again in an iſland of the 
(6) Apollon. lib Euxine Sea. Apollonius (6) 1s of the laſt opinion ; 


2. ver. 12 36. and ſince he makes Philyra fly as far as Theſſaly, he 


conſequently muſt ſuppoſe her ſhame and confuſion 
to be extreme. 


'H de' ald, xd, re — e xtre Mur G 
Nxiars PrAupn, us Ape NA ̃ . πτ q 
"HAS". 


„ Philyra, Ocean's daughter, quite aſham'd 
Of her looſe conduct, left that fatal place, 
And to the high, Pelaſgian mountains fled. 


Some affirm that Saturn metamorphoſed her into a 
mare, to ſave her from the confuſion with which the 
crime ſhe had filled muſt neceſſarily fill her (8). It 
is to be obſerved that Saturn was at that time in 
proſperity. He poſſeſſed his Kingdom (9) : his ſon 
Jupiter was but an infant; but it is Ae, that 
after his being dethroned, and was fled into Italy, he 
again immeried himſelf into his former debauchery. 


Advena quos profugus gignens, & equina libido 
Intulit Italiæ : Tuſcis namgue iile puellis 
Primus adhinnivit ſimulato numine machus, 
Mox patre deterior fikveft habitator Olympi 
Juppiter, incefla ſpurcawit labe Lacenas (10). 


* Whom baniſt'd Saturn, in a horſe's ſhape, 
« Brought to fair Italy. He firſt debauch d 
The lovely Tuſcan Maids, in that diſguiſe. 
Great Jove, his ſon, acted ftill worſe than he, 
And with the Spartan Dames committed inceſt.“ 


This is likely enough : for, as has been obſerved 
elſewhere (11), when Kings of a lewd diſpoſition 
are ſent into baniſhment, this does not prove a re- 
medy to their paſſion. By the way, this paſſage of 
Prudentius does not agree with the following verſes : 


Credo pudicitiam Saturno Rege moratam 

In terris viſamque diu, cum frigida parvas 
Præberet ſpelunca demos, ignemęue laremque 

Et pecus & dominos communi clauderet umbra (12). 


In Saturn's reign, at nature's early birth, 
There was that thing call'd chaſtity on earth, 
When in a narrow cave, their common ſhade, 


(7) Idem, ibid. 


ver. 1 242. 


(8) Adven taste 
uxore ſe in equum, 


illa in equam con- 
vertit, atque ita 
uterque — 
Philargyrius, in 
Hrgil. Georgic, 
lib. 3. ver. 93. 


(9) Apollon. lib. 
2. ver. 1237, 


(to) Prudert. :* 
Symmach, lib. i. 
ver. 56. 


(11) In the text 
of the article 
BASIN A, in the 
text, after the 
citation (a). 


(12) Juvenal 
Sat. 6. init. 


The Sheep, the Shepherds, and their Gods were | 
laid : 


id: 
When reeds and leaves and hides of beaſts were 
ſpread 
* By mountain-houſewives, for their homely bed, 
And moſly pillows rais'd for the rude huſ- 
„ band's head.” DxrokEx. 


[C] Her grief <5. obliged her to beſeech the Gods 
to change her into ſome other being.) Hyginus ſays, 
that ſhe addreſſed Jupiter: but as Apollonius obſerves 
that Chiron was born during the infancy of Jupiter, 
it is more natural to ſuppoſe, that Philyra had not 
recourſe to him expreſsly , it not being probable, 
that ſhe ſtaid till he had expelled Saturn, and ſeized 
on the Empire of the Skies. Philyra poſiquam inuſita- 
tam ſpeciem ſe peperiſſe vidit, petit ab Jove at ſe in aliam 

ciem commutaret, que in arborem Philyram, hoc e tilli- 
am commutata eft (3). i. e. Philyra petceiving that ſhe 
* had been delivered of a monſter, implored Jupiter 
* to transform her into ſome other being, and ac- 


* cordingly ſhe was metamorphoſed into a Lime-tree.” 


 PHILLA, one of the moſt illuſtrious Ladies of antiquity, was the daughter of An- 
(a) Diod. Sicul. Pater, Governor of Macedon in Alexander's abſence, She was a woman of tine ſenſe, 
lib. 19. cap. 59+, and abilities, which enabled her to ſhare-in affairs of Government (a). She behaved with 


ſo 


p- m. 1013 | 


3 


(13) Hyginu+, 
cap. 138. 


1 — 
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z) Diod. Se. ſo much dexterity, in managing the various tempers of thoſe whom it was neceſſary 


s 19- cap · 59. 
p · 1014 
8 
Sicul. ibid. 


(4) der, ibid, the innocent, that ſhe entirely freed and ſecured many perſons who were going to be 


7.101. ruined by ſlanderers. 


Her abilities were not the effect of experience; for, 


0% Plat. i» De- young maiden, Antipater her father, one of the wiſeſt politicians of his time (5), uſed 


_ . 895, to conſult her on affairs of the higheſt importance. We ſhould know the particulars © 


| (/) Diod. Sicul. this Princeſs's capacity (c), had all the books of Diodorus Siculus been tranſmitted to us ; 
nd Plat. ibid, but thoſe parts of his hiſtory which treated of this are loſt. Philla's firſt huſband (d) 
0) Put. in De- Was Craterus (e), who was better beloved by the Macedonians than any of Alexander's 


metrio, p. $9 5+ 
A. 


(5) Idem, ibid. 


P- go2, Co 
1) Vide rem. 
G of the art. 
AMIA, the : , 
-recmen zan Lamia, whoſe charms were upon the decline (i). 


(ht) Plut. in De- 


Captains. After Craterus's death ſhe married Demetrius (7), and was indeed her ſecond 
huſband's chief wife [A], but had no great ſhare in his affection. 
luptuous Prince (g), who kept, at one and the ſame time, many miſtreſſes, ſome of 9" 

whom had been common ſtrumpets. He was diſguſted at Philla, upon pretence that (=) 14em, p. 
he was younger than ſhe (Y): and at the ſame time was diſtractedly fond of the Courte- 


Philla came to a tragical end : 


She married. ſuch maidens as 
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to reduce, or keep to, their allegiance, that ſhe prevented an army, compoſed entirely of 
factious and turbulent men, from making an inſurrection. 


were poor at her own expence ; and oppoſed, with ſo much vigour, thoſe who oppreſſed 


(1) Michozox 


THY TUXM aur? | 


ig ẽEi( ga y iy 


when but a 7% *=#; #073 
rect atyaboic, mite 
Ta Ofpphancy are 
f Tan, Fortunam 
dus execrata gue 


in adwerſitatibus 
efſet guam ſecun- 


dis rebus ſtabilior, 
atque bauſto 


VENena ex- 
tina eſt. Plut. 


Demetrius was a vo- is Demetrio, p. 


906, E. His 
name Was An- 
tigonus, Idem, 


for hearing that Demetrius had loſt his dominions, ſhe had not courage enough to ſee n 


Mute, p. 911. him in his miſerable, fugitive condition; but poiſoned herſelf, at the ſame time curſing (0 Idem, ibid. 
her huſband's () fortune, whoſe injuries to him exceeded her favours (1). She had brought f 9. © 
him one ſon (m); and a daughter, the famous Stratonice (u), wife of Seleucus, whom (+) idem, ibia, 
Seleucus reſigned to his ſon Antiochus (o). A niece of hers ſoon ſupplied her room [BJ. “ 997 


A] She was her ſecond huſband's chief wife.] He 
had ſeveral at the ſame time : our Philla ; Eurydice 
deſcended from Miltiades, and widow of Orpheltes, 

(1) Plut. ia De- King of Cyrene (1): Deidamia, daughter of Aacides 
metrio, p. 894, King of Epirus, and Pyrrhus's ſiſter (2). Of all theſe 
E. wives, Philla was moſt eſteemed, and enjoyed the 
(2) Idem, ibid, greateſt authority. I wiſh the Author, who informs 
p.900, B. me of this, had aſcribed this diſtinction to the ſu- 
perior merit of this Lady, and not merely to the 

glory of Antipater ſand Craterus. Henan apa own 

eoeutly ay Gkiowe wiysso wes x) Tim OA, If Art. 

T&rpor Toy T&THpa, x) A To Toouoxnxia Kparwy. Mul. 

tas uno tempore conjuges habebat (Demetrius) uarum 

erat maxima in dignatione & honore Phila, tum propter 

patrem Antipatrum, tum quod etiam matrimonio juncta 

(3) Bem, ibid. /uifſet Cratero (3). I don't doubt but that Antigonus 
894, 895. made choice of her for his daughter-in-law, from 
the conſideration that ſhe was a conſiderable match, 

for the two reaſons juſt mentioned. Demetrius was 

vaſtly averſe tothis match, becauſe of the diſparity of 

his age and that of his intended bride ; but his fa- 

ther whiſpered in his ear a paſſage, with a little al- 

teration, trom Euripides, the tenſe of which is, that 

a man ought to marry a rich wife, be his reluc- 

tance ever ſo great. 'ATpo9/puwg 0d ixerrs, ,t. 

beg To us Ecgiꝶ ide with, "Ore 70 xi d 7 apes Puow 

vaunνν ie. we rr T6 Tl dẽteie 20S, HNA g. 


Abhorrenti vero dicitur in aurem hox Euripideum inſu- 


furraſſe, 


Ubi lucrum ſuadet, relutetur licet 
Natura, ducas conjugem. 


Ubi Ducas conjugem, pro Servias, ſcitè ſubjecit (4). It 
is very probable that Demetrius had an eſteem for 
Philla, and gave her outward marks cf his eſteem, but 
never made uſe of her for his pleaſures. I am to 
obſerve, that he deputed her to Caſſander, to juſtify 
his conduct with regard to Pliſtarchus, who made 
heavy complaints about him (5). This ſhews that 
he judged his wife well qualified for negotiations. I 
likewiſe mult obſerve, that he was greatly exaſpera- 
ted at the Rhodians, for giving the King of Egypt a 
veſſel they had taken, an bond of which was the let- 
ter which Philla wrote to him, and the rich things 
ſhe ſent to him (6). 

[B] A niece of hers ſoon ſupplied her room.] She was 
daughter of Ptolemy and Eurydice, Philla's tiſter, and 
was named Ptolemais (7). She had been betrothed 
to Demetrius in Philla's life-time (8). He had a ſon 
by her named Demetrius, who was King of Cyrene 
(9). This doubtleſs is the ſame whom I mentioned 
in the article ARSINOE. 


PHILOMELUS, General of the Phoceans, in the beginning of the ſacred war, as 
it is called, could not find a better expedient to oppoſe the enemies of his country [A]. 


than by ſeizing on the Temple of Delphi. 


(a) He was 


He went to Lacedæmonia to communicate 


Ha of Lenin his deſign to Archidamus (a), who anſwered, that he could not aſſiſt him openly in that 
monia, enterprize, but promiſed to furniſh him with men and money ſecretly. Philomelus, 
with this ſuccour, made himſelf maſter of the Temple, and put to the ſword all thoſe 


who made the leaſt reſiſtance. 


He was invaded ſoon after by the Locrians, and defeated 


them : he was fluſhed to ſuch a degree with this victory, that he took the decrees made by 
the Amphictyones out of the Temple of Delphi, and forced the Prieſteſs to pronounce 
the oracle to him. The anſwer he received from it could not fail of pleaſing kim ; it 
declaring, that it permitted him to ſucceed in all things he might have a mind to. He 
procured an authentick inſtrument of this Oracle, and had it read publickly, that the 
world might know, that he could act, from that time, under the authority and with the 
approbation of a God, in whatſoever he might undertake. He ſent Embaſſadors to all 


the nations of Greece. 


The Athenians and Lacedæmonians made an alliance with him 


[B] : but the Thebans and others entered into a league againſt him, which gave riſe to 


[4] The enemies of his country.) Theſe were the 
Thebans, who had cauſed the Senate of the Amphic- 
tyones, to ſentence the Phoceans to pay an exorbitant 
fine; and were going to paſs a decree, that in caſe 

(% Did. Sicul. the Phoceans did not pay it, their lands ſhould be 
lid. 16, cap, 23. Confiſcated for the benefit of Apollo (1). 

| [B] The Athinians and Lacedæmonians made an alli- 


Vol. VIII. 


ance with him.] We learn from this hiſtory, one of the 
political cuſtoms of governments. The Reader has 
already ſeen (2), that the King of Lacedzmonia, ſo 
far from diſſuading Philomelus from invading the 
Temple of Delphi, encouraged him, and furniſhed 
him with ſuccours for that purpoſe. However, he 


managed things in ſuch a manner, that no proof could 
be 
5 F 


* 


(4) Idem, ibid, 
p. 895. 


p. 904, A. 


(6) Idem, ibid. 
p. 898. Diod- 
Sicul. lib. 20. 
cap. 94. 

(7 Idem, ibid. 
pP · 911, F. 

(8) Indem, ibid. 
b. 904- 


p · 915. 
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(3) The The- 
bans. 


(4 Diod. Sicul. 
lib. 16. ca p. 58. 


PHI 


the facred war. Philomelus did not offer to touch the treaſures of the Temple; but 


- ; ; (5) 
contented himſelf with laying heavy taxes on the inhabitants of Delphi, who had en- fror 
riched themſelves with the ſums which the Devotees of other nations had left there. He 7 
took the field with a powerful army, and defeated the Locrians. As this victory ſwelled pia 
his courage, and depreſſed that of the vanquiſhed, ſo it raiſed him a greater number of 
enemies. Finding himſelf reduced to the neceſſity of oppoſing them with a greater & 
force, he no longer had the regard he till then had ſhewn for the Temple [CJ], but took oft 
away many treaſures from it, Having promiſed very great pay to all ſuch mercenaries = 
or foreigners as ſhould enliſt themſelves under him, he raiſed a confiderable body of 2 
forces without much difficulty, notwithſtanding that conſcientious people refuſed to fight 

under (2) 
be brought, of his having openly eſpouſed Philome- crates commanded at that time a fleet of the Athe- () 
lus's quarrel; but took care, not to let it appear, nians near Corcyra. He took, among other ſhips, 
that the Government was any way concerned in the thoſe which carried thoſe ſtatues, and aſked his Su- 6 
ſuccours of men and money which he furniſhed the periors, in what manner he ſhould diſpoſe of them. 2 
Phocean General. As the ſucceſs of this enter- The people being aſſembled on this propoſal, made 12 
prize was not certain, prudence ſuggeſted to the La- a decree, by which Iphicrates was commanded not x09 
cedzzmonian Monarch, that it would not be adviſe- to examine fo ſtrictly thoſe matters which related to I 
able in him to hazard the glory of his country, by en- the Gods; but to take the utmoſt care of the ſub- Six 
gaging publickly in meaſures which claſhed with the fiſtence of the forces. Iepruxay Tux xopulsd oa ar ter 
intereſt of religion; but as the invaſion of this Tem- varie 6 Ice wy xpxliras wirar, dug it Caro 3c; Tor cen 
ple might be of prejudice to the people (3), who were e, ir 7 xn Tper uy, of  *Abnvains g | * 
at that time the moſt dreaded by all their neighbours, a uu Ta rd Ne helatur, AO, i br pH- yur 
policy ſuggeſted, that it would be for their intereſt ores darrin (5). Iphicrates in naves, quæ dna vo- (5) Idem, ibid. 0 
to favour the impious defign of thoſe who intended 7iva portabant, forte fortuna incidens, in potſtatem re- p. 433. The La- tep 
to ſubdue the Oracle of Delphos. Such were the dactas Athenas mitteret, cum hac ſciſcitatione, quid fac- 5 Tranſlation * 

rounds of the Lacedæmonian Monarch's conduct. te nunc opus et? populuſyue contra, non ſcrupulbs Deo- 33 3 
But after that the deſign was executed, they pulled off rum res examinare, ſed quomodo militem alat, providere on, in p. 78 "uy | 
the maſk, and concluded an alliance publickly with 7p/um juberet. He underſtood the meaning of theſe p- 
Philomelus, though they knew they ſhould be at- words ſo well, that he ſold the ſtatues; as likewiſe 
tacked by a people, who would declare, that the ſole all the reſt of the effects which the Privateers had 

motive of their taking up arms was, to ſet the Oracle ſeized upon. The Athenians were very ſtrongly in- 
of Delphos at liberty, and puniſh the impiety and ſa- veighed againſt on that account (6) ; and Diodorus (6) See in Diod. (r 
crilegious actions of the Phoceans. 'The Citizens obſerves, that they plundered in this manner Apollo Sicul. ibid. the Ii 
of Athens and Lacedzmonia were the readieſt, and both by ſea and land, though they recognized him for — — ne 
diſcovered the greateſt warmth, in aſſiſting the uſurp- their founder. He alſo takes notice of the odd hu- — 
ers of the temple, as well during the life of Philo- mour of the Lacedæmonians. The inhabitants of this him. 
melus, who firſt plundered it, as during the admini- city declared, that they owed their glory and proſperity 
ſtration of his ſucceſſors, who profaned all its trea- to the Oracles of Apollo; and nevertheleſs, they 

ſures, thoſe antient and rich monuments of the pie- made a confederacy with thoſe impious people who 

ty of ſo many Nations and Princes. Nevertheleſs, plundered the temple of Delphi. Such is the way of (1 
both the Athenians and Lacedzmonians pretended the world, and ſuch it will ever be. Abwatel wir &v c 
a mighty zeal for religion; and were greatly obſer- Twi To He reid ja irgautay, x) ragt Wo pe Tos A- 7 
vant of teltivals, vows and offerings. Wo be to the Awe Teo airov riras x) mp0 yer, Aaxidriyndrcs 0 76 

man, who ſhould preſume to argue againſt, or incul- xf AzAPg; Hedi xenodfuerer, x3 r Javpacoypim rape 
cate any thing in oppoſition to the worſhip of the Ts: romniar At rde xr1o<parc, wiel r wryiswv 

Gods: the greateſt Philoſopher that ever lived in rung vov ror 94%» i hονι e, £70ATnoay Toig To li OVA 

the world, would have run the hazard of his life, cart xeverroa T5 Tagorpiac. Hec tum Athenienſes in 

had he been ſo bold as to do this. How comes it Numen committere non werebantur, qui tamen Apollinem 

therefore to paſs, that the Phoceans found ſo ſtrong Deum patrium & progenitorem ſuum eſſe gloriari ſolebant. 
a ſupport, and ſuch faithful allies, in theſe two cities, Lacedæmonii etiam, quamvis Rempublicam ſuam cunctis ( 
after the commiſſion of an impious action; after having gentibus admirabilem Dehphici oraculi confilio inſtituiſſent, 1 


profaned and deſtroyed the greateſt object of the devo- 
tion of all the Grecians, and even of the Barbarians ? 
The reaſon is this: it would have been impoſſible to 
have puniſhed the Phoceans for their impiety, without 
railing the power and glory of the Thebans to a more 
exalted pitch than ever it had attained. Now the 
political intereit of the Athenians and Lacedzmoni- 
ans required, that the Theban power ſhould be weak- 
ned, though the intereſt of religion required, that 
the Phoceans ſhould be chaſtized, yet the Nations 
abovementioned thought it more prudent to ſupport 
them; and therefore they joined with them, againſt 


the Theban chiefs, in a kind of cruſade, raiſed for 
the ſetting free of Apollo. The temporal good of 


States has, in all ages, been preferred to that of re- 


ligion. 
Diodorus Siculus obſerves, 


that the Phoceans 


furniſned the Athenians and Lacedæmonians, with 


more ſubſidies than was neceſſary for the payment of 


the troops (4). This therefore was not a chargeable 
alliance, but then it was a very ſcandalous one ; it 
being plain to the whole world, that the Athenians 
and Lacedzmonians ſhared in the profit ariſing from 
the ſacrilege. Theſe furniſhed the Phoceans with 
troops, and received from them ſuch ſubſidies as were 
more than ſufficient for the payment of the troops. 
There was another affair, which made the world in- 


veigh againſt the Athenians. 


Dionyſus the Sicilian 


Tyrant was ſending into Greece ſome ſtatues of 
gold and ivory, which he intended to conſecrate to 
tic temples of Delphi and Jupiter Olympius. Iphi- 


deque rebus maximis (ut ad hanc uſque tempeſtatem facti- F 
tant) Dei eee Se- 1 e cum profligatiſſimis 

tamen fan expilatoribus ſacrilege impietatis ſocietatem l 

inire non r (7). PRIN Pp 4 (7) Idem, ib. 

[C] He no longer had the regard he till then had ſhewn 

for the temple.) Here follows a citation from Diodorus 

Siculus. 'O GN. chin pur Foopwy abel re., 

mpo0 dio db red rh v⁰n“jr an, TAL VOY ber ret 

lepocs arabypuaoty dre Tas xing g TvARy vo perTiioy (8) Diod. Sicul, 

(8). Philomelus majore conductitii militis robore ſe confirmare lib. 16. p. 430» 

Satuit. At quia mapores bellum ſumptus flagitabat, do- _ 4 

nariis ſacris manus injicere coactus, templum deprædatur 

(9). This is declaring very expreſsly, that Philome- (9) Thoſe who 

lus did not ſhare the treaſures and gifts of the tem- Þav* only the 

ple of Delphi: and yet Diodorus Siculus affirms the ge AY 

direct contrary in the ſame book. I don't know whe- will find this in 

ther this contradiction had been obſerved before. cap. 30. lib. 16. 

Tav di Tpoyryunpirer rereTwnyav 6 wi TwTO- wota; Oing- P. 759 · 

un 4770 THY hvabnwarur, 6 dN da we- Tpod ay optvs - | 
S- pty "Oro papx,0» ND 0; av DAowynry TALK ax Twy 
TeV $860 xonwaru xaldztrancs, tpirO- d g. 5 

&NAP14; Ovopyapxs Sparirynong on GAYE r hraFnwd]uy laem. Dio- 
Kativo/ty th Ta; re Fh wir Nee (10). Priorum (10) : ibid. po 
Sane ducum, qui primus imperium geſſerat, Philomelus à prom 

ſacris templi donariis ſe continuerat, ſucceſſor ver ejus & 
frater Onomarchus plurimum de conſecratis Deo ad belli 

Jumptus convertit. Tertius inde Phayllus Onomarchi fra- 
. dum eee fungitur, non pauca de r ; 

tis in templo, ad perſolven conduttitiis flipendia, (11) Page 730, 
concidit (11), 2 * of the $10 edit 


I] Gor 


(3) Extracted 
from Diod. Sicul. . 


16. cap. 23 
& 6g, e Olym- 
piadem 106. 


c) See the cloſe 
the rem. {4}, 
of the art. CAL- 
LIRRHOE,and 
the rem. [SI of 


Ems Thy y1o- 
. 
garrercec, 1 
xai ctU ret FeqQu= 
20 ip 
working 7% Kipe 
dn monir 921. 

Sive quod men- 
tem Deus a refis 
confilits avertiſſet, 
eu quod 1s popu- 
lus ſuapte nat ara 
religioni ſolitus 
effet quæſium an- 
teponere, Pauſani- 
as, Lib. 10. P · 


318. 
(ez) Idem, ibid- 
Þ» 307+ 


(12) Diod, Sicul. 
lib. 16, cap, 30. 
b 7 59. edit. | wal 


(13) Ubi ſupra, 
cap. 57+ P. 779» 
780, 


(14) Diod. Sicul. 
lid. 16. cap. 57. 
p. 780. 


(a) This figni- 
hes a native of 

Trallis, a city 

of Lydia, 


(1) Suidas, in 
FALL oy, 


« (2) ldem, ibid. 


(3) Photius, 
Biblith, num. 
975, p · 265, 


4) Suidas, in 
My ar, Anonymus 
in deſcript. Olym. 


PHI 


under his banners [DJ. He now marched into the enemy's country, and was ſucceſsful 
in the firſt engagements z but, not long after, he was obliged to maintain a running fight, 
in craggy places ; when ſeeing it would be impoſſible for him to fly, and being reſolved 
not to be taken priſoner, he threw himſelf headlong from a rock. He was ſucceeded by 
Onomarchus his brother, who was afterwards ſucceeded by Phayllus, his other brother, 
who both carried off the remaining treaſures of the Temple. They behaved with ſome 
caution at firſt ; but at laſt they completed the plunder of it; the Athenians and La- 
cedæmonians ſtil] continuing their allies (5). Theſe tranſactions happened in the time of 
Philip of Macedon, Father to Alexander the Great. The Hiſtorian, who relates theſe 
1 does not omit. the tragical end of thoſe who committed thoſe ſacrilegious ac- 
tions [E]. 

He even obſerves, that divine juſtice purſued, with great ſeverity, thoſe women who 
preſumed to adorn themſelves with the ornaments which their huſbands had forced out 
of the Temple of Delphi (c); but he does not mention a female - dancer, to whom a pre- 
ſent of this kind was very fatal FJ. Juſtin obſerves, that though the whole world Fad 
this action of the Phoceans in the utmoſt deteſtation, they yet were not ſo much hated 
as thoſe who (d) reduced them to that neceſſity (e). People's envy or hatred with re- 
gard to an infamous action, is generally divided after this manner, which diſtribution is 
not very unjuſt : for, thoſe who force a man to attempt a deſperate action, act with 
greater liberty than he. Pauſanias makes a remark which it may not be improper to 
mention here. Philomelus, ſays he, having adviſed the Phoceans to plunder the Temple 
of Delphi, and having employed ſeveral plauſible reaſons to prompt them to it, perſuaded 
them very ſtrongly to attempt it; whether God had blinded them, or that they, from their 
own natures, preferred gain to religion (F). He informs us (g), that Philomelus was a 
native of Ledon a city of Phocis, and that the Temple was plundered the 4th year of 
the 105th Olympiad. 


DI Confeientious people 2 to fight under his ban- true God, the ſole infallible judge of the quality of (15) See Penſees 


ners.] Tov pv d, dr’ wrohwy H f. Tho; 
rue eparrias dice r ce Tus Yigg ide, of d rere re- 
To 9 dic d Tyr Aena xaTROporyvtts, 7 
due Tpog re OiAdurnor, i. . No man of virtue 
« would enliſt under him, becauſe the principles of 
« religion forbids this, whilſt every wicked wretch, 
„ deſpiſing the Gods for the ſake of gain, was ex- 
« tremely deſirous of ſerving under Philomelus.” 
[E] Diodorus Siculus does not omit the tragical end of 


actions, and the only diſpenſer of rewards and pu- J les Comeres, 
niſhments, thought fit to puniſh. I ſpeak of the pu- aum. 118. See 
niſhments which the Jews would have deſerved, had allo the follow- 
they plundered the temple of Solomon (15). re do - 
'That the Reader may know what . vo- 7: of Benefits : 
taries the antient Heathens were, with regard to their Dm ſacrile- 
falſe Gods, I will obſerve by the way, that the gold £7 P den, 
and filver of which the temple was deſpoiled on this . 
occaſion, and which was turned into current money, jua divinitas po- 


thoſe who committed thoſe ſacrilegious ations.) This ob- amounted to ten (16) thouſand talents (17). Some /#* * ſed punitur, 
ſervation of the Hiſtorian (13) ought not to be looked Authors relate, that the ſums which the Phoceans 2% fanguam Deo 


upon as ſuperſtitious ; for though the temple of Del- took out of it, equalled thoſe which Alexander found 8 


hi was conſecrated to a falſe God, it was neverthe- afterwards in the Exchequer of King Darius (18) 
fes an impiety and a 2 action in thoſe who . 

lundered it, and ſuppoſed Apollo to be a true God. preſent of this kind was very fatal.) That is a preſent 
| confeſs that the true God only can change the nature taken from the ſpoils of the temple of Delphi. Our 
of profane things, and thoſe cannot become facred, Philomelus gave the golden crown of the Cnidans to 
but by his inſtitution. Thus all the gifts, which had Pharſalia the female-dancer. A fine allotment this 
been conſecrated in the temple of Delphi, remained and very agreeable to the end which the Cnidans had 
in their firſt ſtate. The golden tiles, which King propoſed to themſelves! Non hos quæſitum munus in 
Creeſus conſecrated there (14), were nothing but gold; . What a leap was this, from the arch of a tem- 
it was equally lawful to coin them into money, as an ple, to the head of 
ingot that came from the mine ; this, I ſay, was the female-dancer had an ill bargain of it. She 
equally allowable, with regard to thoſe who were went from Greece into Italy ; — as ſhe was one 


ſed that the gifts of the temple were conſecrated to a company of young men flew to her crown; and 
God, could not ſeize upon it, without being guilty of fought ſo eagerly to get it, that they tore Pharſalia to 
a ſacrilegious action; properly ſo called, which the pieces. This incident is related by Plutarch (19). 

(16) About twenty millions, French money. 


5 (17) Diod. Sicul. lib. 16. cap. 57. (18) Ibid. (19) Plut. de Pythee Oraculis, 
p. 397, 398. 


PHILO. Peter Bellier, Doctor of Laws, wrote a French verſion of part of Philo's 
works, and dedicated it to Mr. de Chiverni, Chancellor of France. This work was re- 
viſed, corrected, and enlarged, with three books tranſlated from the original Greek, by 
Frederic Morel, Dean of the King's Readers and Interpreters, and then was reprinted at 
Paris in 1612, 8vo, and dedicated by Mr. Morel, to Philip Huraut, Biſhop of Chartres, 
ſon of the Chancellor of Chiverni. | | 


PHLEGON, ſirnamed Trallianus (a), wrote ſeveral works, very little of which are 
now extant [4]. He was the Emperor Hadrian's freed-man. Thoſe who think he was 


manu- 
[4] He awrote ſeveral works, very little of which nicles. Photius joins theſe two titles together, An- 


is ngw extant.) He wrote a hiſtory of the Olympiads n, ſays he (5), OA ?. Taxa Ss. . - cAvurt 
divided into 16 books (1). It was an univerſal hiſtory enuxwr xy xpoixdr ,b. i. e. J have read the 


(2) beginning at the firlt Olympiad (3), and ending at collection of Olympiads and Chronicles by Phle- (6) Origines, lib. 


the 229th (4). It is ſometimes cited under the name © gon Trallianus.“ Origen (6) and Maxi ha 
of Olympiads, and ſometimes under that of Chro- cited it under the title — Chronicles, mg! Ste 


(7) Maximus, in Schl. ad Pioryſii Areepagite Epiſt. 7. apud Meurſium Net. ad Phlegentem, p. 170. 
2 


phanus 


64 


LY 


_ noſtra, ac ſua, 
gat pan, ie. 
[F] He does not mention a female-dancer, to whom a A — 
man cannot do 
any injury to 
God, he, by 
his divinity, 
being placed a- 
bove the reach 
«© of men; ne- 
. vertheleſs he 
s is : 
ſuch a woman ! However this be, Kay op 
*© tempted to in- 
it ho Jure God. Our 
not of the heathen religion ; but any man who ſuppo- day dancing at Metapontum, in the temple of Apollo, vs 41h 
an is alſo, 


cc 


own opinion, 
renders us ob- 


0 niſhment. 


(5) Phot. Bib/, 
N. 971, p · 265. 


2. contra Celſum, 


noxious to pu- 
ef 


| 


384 


(ö) Suidas in 
> iy to/, mentions 
this. 


(c) The year of 
our Lord 156. 


Phleg. de Re- 
(4) mirabilib. 
Cap. 10. 


(8) Vide Meur- 
Hum, ibid. p · 169. 


(9) Salmaſius, in 
Spartian His. 
Alrian. cap. 16. 
p- m. 151. Tom, 
1. 


( 10) Ses the rem. 
D * 


{ 1 1) Samaſiue, 
in Spartan. Hiſt. 
Arian, cap. 16. 
p. m. 151, Tom. 
1. 


(12) Phot. Bib/. 
num. 97+ p. 263, 


(13) I cite Phe- 
tius's words in 


the rem. [E]. 


(14) Voſſius, de 
it. Græcis, lib. 
2. cap. II. Þ» m. 
219. 


(1 5) Voſlius, wb 


ſupra: 


(16) AE!ius Spar- 
tLanus, in wil 
Ncvert, cap. 20. 
'P- m. 632. Tom. 
l, 
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manumized by Auguſtus (b), had never peruſed his works. He lived, at leaſt, as Jong 
as the 18th year of the Empire of Antoninus Pius (c), he mentioning the Conſuls of that 
year (dh, which is 142 years after Auguſtus's death. He had a treed-man, who was 
an Author [BJ. It is thought that the Hiſtory of Hadrian, publiſhed under Phlegon's (2) Phles, 4 Re. 


name, was writ by Hadrian himſelf [C]. 
the reſurrection of a young woman (e). 


Phlegon ſpeaks as being an eye-witneſs to 
Conſult Tillemont (J). 


ſpoke of the darkneſs which prevailed during our Lord's paſſion DJ. Photius blames 


phanus Byzantinus (8), but he has cited much oftner 
under the title of Olympiads. Salmaſius was of opi- 
nicn, that Phlegon's Chronicles were, perhaps, a le- 
parate work, and divided into eight books (9); but 
would he have ſaid this, had he conſidered the title 
quoted by Photius, and the citations found in Ori- 
gen and Maximus? The former cites the 13th and 
14th book of the Chronicles, and the latter the 14th 
to prove, by the teſtimony of a Heathen, the ſame 
incidents which Euſebius relates (10), as contained 
in the 13th book of Phlegon's Olympiads. I do 
not thiak that the following words of Suidas, 2 
rf Furaxs, i, e. an Univerial Hiſtory,” 
ſhould be ſeparated from what goes before, and re- 
ferred only to what follows; they agreeing perfectly 
well with the Hiſtory of the Olympiads, which he 
had ſpcke of juſt before. But it 1 deviate from Sal- 
maſius's (11) opinion in that, 1 do not differ from 
it in this, v/z. that we muſt ſuppoſe that Suidas 
meant, that Phlegon compoſed another book, divi- 
ded into eight books, which alſo contained re 
mpaxtore f ,, 1. e. an Univerſal Hiſtory,” 
It happens pretty often, that a general hiſtory is 
written after different methods, by the ſame Author. 
Photius, who had read the firſt five books of Phle- 
gon's Olympiads (12), givesa ſummary of the 177th 
Olympiad, where they ended. We may form a 
judgment of the whole piece from this ſpecimen, and 
we mutt own with Voſhus, that were this Chronicle 
extant, it might be of tery great advantage in ex- 
plaining a great number of particulars ; but this does 
not prove that Photius did wrong in condemning 
the trifling particulars on which Phlegon expatiated, 
and ſuch a detail as tired the Kcaders, and clouded 
the moſt memorable incidents (13) ; and therefore 
we may jaſtly cenſure ſome part of the following 
paſlige in Voſſius. Non penitus probare paſſum quod 1- 
dem (Photius) reprehendit anxiam illam curam in Olym- 
pindibus recenſendis, atque its annotandis que fingula- 
rim temipore contigerunt. Ino vero utinam totum Chro- 
nicon extaret. Multum enim lucis abjque dubio priſce 
inde Eccliſiæ temporibus accederet, 1. c. cannot en- 
tirely approve Photius, for cenſuring the great di- 
ligence employed in giving an account of the 
Olympiads, and in taking notice of the ſeveral 
tr. nfauctions which came to pais under each of 
them. Wou'd that the entire Chronicle were ex- 
tant ; for this doubtleſs would throw great lights 
over the hiſtory of the primitive church.” Pho- 
tius's words, which I ſhall quote in the remark [EE], 
will ſhew, that what he cenſured, was not juſtly re- 
preſented by Voſhus. All that exiſts of this work of 
Piilegon, is a fragment which does not take up quite 
ſix pages in the Leyden edition of 1622, 4to. This 
treatiſe Tx, paxgeCiwy, 7, e. of perſons who have lived 
to a very advanced age,” is ſhort enough; and there 
is great room to ſuppoſe that we have it not entire (15); 
it not making any mention of certain illuſtrious per- 
{ons who lived to a very great age. As to his trea- 
tile Ty Javuaciey, i. e. of wonderful things,” it 
contains 135 Chapters, molt of them very ſhort, and 
the beginning is imperfect. Theſe are the broken 
remains of Phlegon's works. Xylander tranſlated 
them into Latin, aud publiſhed them at Baſil, with 
the Greek, and with notes, in 1568. Meurſius, in 
1622, gave a new edition of them, with his notes, at 
ieyden. Suidas gives the titles of parts of the reſt of 
Philegon's writings. 

DB] He had a freed-man who was an Author.) This 
ids manitelt from the following words of Spartianus : 
Legijje me apud Alium Maurum Phlegontis Fralliani li- 
bertum memini, Septimium Severum immoderatifſime cum 
moreretur letatum quod duo; Antoninos pari imperio rei- 
public relingueret (16), i. e.“ I have read in /Elius 
+ Maurus, Phlegon 'Trallianus's freed-man, that 
Septimius Severus, in his expiring moments, diſ- 

1 


him !; 


e covered prodigious joy, becauſe he left two Anto- 
e nius's equal ſharers in the Empire.” Andreas 
Schottus affirms, without any good reaſon for it, that 
there is an error in this paſlage, and that we ſhould 
read them thus, apud ii Fach iani libertum Phle- 
gontem Trallianum (17), 1.e. © in Phlegon Trallianus, 
the freed-man of /Elius Hadrianus.” He is ſur- 
prized that the Criticks had not yet made this cor- 
rection: quod mendum magnos evi noſtri Criticos fugiſſe, 
quos nihil pæ ne fugit, equidem miror : ſed & poſteris ſpi- 
cas relinquunt non inviti (18). His ſurprize is ill ground- 
ed; for it is no ways probable that Spartianus cited 
Phlegon in that place. How could any perſon ſup- 
poſe, that this freed-man of Hadrian ſurvived Seve- 
rus, who died ſeventy-four years after Hadrian? See 
Voſlius, who employed this chronological reaſon a- 
gainſt Andreas Schottus (19). The printers have 
committed a great many errors in that place (20). 

[CJ] Li thought that the hiflory of Hadrian, publiſb- 
ed under Phlegon's name, was writ by Hadrian himſelf.) 
I have already made this remark in another place 
(21) 3 but will repeat it here, and add Spartianus's 
own words : Fame celebris Adrianus tam cupidus fuit, 
ut libros vite fue ſcriptos a fe libertis ſuis literatis dederit, 
jubens ut eos ſuis nominibus publicarent : nam Phlegontis 
libri Adriani efje dicuntur (22), Adrian thirſted ſo 
« much after fame, that he gave the books of his 
* own life, drawn up by himſelf, to his freed-men, 
« commanding them to publiſh thoſe books under 
© their own names; for we are told, that Adrian 
wrote Phlegon's books.” Theſe words have been 
miſtaken by a German Author, who writes as fol- 
lows : Eos (libros de mirabilibus, Olympiadibus, & 
longevis) tanti eftimavit Hadrianus, fame percelebris 
cupidus, ut pro ſuis denditarit, ut colligere licet ex Alia 
Spartiano in Vita Hadriani (23), 1. e.“ Hadrian, 
Who had a ſtrong thirſt of fame, ſo highly eſteem- 
ed the books concerning wonderful things, the O- 


A 


LY 


« lympiads, and perſons who had lived to a very ad- 


vanced age, that he pretended them to be of his own 
« writing, as may be inferred from Hadrian's life, in 
«* ZElius Spartianus.” How ſtrangely are Spartianus's 
words perverted ! 'The Author ſuppoſes that the Em- 
peror Hadrian put his name to Phlegon's books ; and 
Cites, to prove his aſſertion, an Author who ſays that 
Hadrian put Phlegon's name to his own works. I muſt 
not leave this ſubject, without animadverting on an 
error of Moreri ; few committed by him ſtand in 
greater need of correction. Phlegon, ſays he, the 
Emperor Adrian's freed-man, had a great ſhare in the 
Friendſhip of this Prince, who publiſhed a Hiſtory of his 
Life under his name. It is he who relates, in his 14th 
book, that the 4th year of the 202d Olympiad, c. The 
conſtruction of theſe words is ſo bad, that a man muſt 
be a Conjurer to underſtand them. They imply, ac- 
cording to the laws of Grammar, that Hadrian ſet 
his name to the Hiſtory which he publiſhed of his 
Life ; but this is falſe, and does not ſquare with Mo- 
reri's intentions. Now as theſe words are not writ- 
ten according to the grammatical laws of con- 
ſtruction, they may be underſtood, either as if the 
Emperor in queſtion had publiſhed the Hiſtory of 
Phlegon under Phlegon's name, or as if he had pub- 
liſhed it under his (Hadrian's) name. Here is another 
error. The conſtruction of the words above cited 
will make all Readers take them in the followin 
ſenſe, that the event of the fourth year of the 56-9. 
Olympiad, is found in book 14, of the Hiſtory pub- 
liſhed by Adrian. But this is miſleading the Reader ; 
for if he miſtakes this ſnare, he will fall into ano- 
_ as he will ſuppoſe that Phlegon wrote but one 
work. 7 

[DJ Lis ſaid, that he fpoke of the darkneſs which pre- 
wvailed during our Lord's paſſion.) As the book in 
which theſe words are contained, is loſt, the beſt 1 


can do is, to cite Euſebius's teſtimony ; this Writer 


not 


It is faid that he 6 


mirab. cap. 1, 


Tellemont. 
ft, de Empe- 
reurs, Tom. 1. 


P. 467. Bat 


(17) Andr. 
Schottus, O5, 
bumanar. lib. 2. 


cap. 19. p. 57. 


(18) Idem, ibid. 


(19) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Lat. lib. 2, 
cap. 2. p. 176, 


(20) They have 
twice printed 
Trullanus, inſtead 
of Trallianus. 
They have put 
ann, inſtead of 
ung ; and omit- 
ted ſeveral words, 


(21) Citat. (49) 
of the art. HA 
DRIAN. 


(22) Spartian, in 
Adriano, cap. 
16. p. m. 150. 


(23) Tobias Ma- 
girus, Eponymol. 
Critic. p. 659. 
edit. 1687. 


24) 
— 


ob, 
Scali 
ſtelo 


25) 
bove 
editi 
Ber, 


86922 


P H 


1 


him for expatiating too much on trifles, and for collecting too gteat a number of anſwers 


not ſaying, in a vague and random manner, that 

Phlegon advanced this or “other, but quotes his own 

words: Tap &% x) Ayu 6 ras OW e Tip 

rd dvr ty 16 , prac Hire rad, T9 9" iru mh; g 

Odvurid I tyivro Ax Ae Hꝭ prey ion 705 regie phivay 

pd rie. 3) v ga c vc wipes iy, w5 gif is 

Aba Pa. Hg T wiyns xares Biburiar ye e- 

Tx Fox Nixalag xarigpiare, x; THITE 0 She trip 

(24) Euſeb. in (24). It is according to St. Jerom's verſion 3 Scribit 
Chron.ad Olymp. vero ſuper his & Phlego qui Olympicdarum egregins ſup- 
6b, p. 202+ edit. putator eft, in tertio decimo libro ita dicens : quarto au- 
r tem anno 202 Olympiadis magna & excellens inter 
MR omues quæ ante eam acciderant, defectio ſolis facta: 
dies hora ſexta in tenebroſam noctem verſus, ut ſtellæ 

in cœlo viſæ ſint, terræque motus in Bithynia Nicææ 

urbis multas ædes ſubverterit. Hæc ſupradictus vir 

(25) See the - (25). Thus the abovementioned Author writes. We 
bovementioned find that Euſebius is of opinion, that theſe words of 
edition of Scali- , 3 hich , 
yer, p. 158, Phlegon are relative to the 2 which accompa 
nied Chriſt's crucifixion. Many more antient fathers 

of the Church have thought the ſame ; but this be- 

lief is liable to ſome difficulties, the chief of which 

I take to be the following. No man had ever a ſtrong- 

er defire than Phlegon to compile marvellous events, 

and to obſerve the præternatural circumſtances in 

(26) Ex quo loco them (26). How was it poſſible, that a man of 
opparet gu ali fue- this turn of mind had not taken notice of the moſt 
rit argumentum ſurprizing circumſtance in the eclipſe which he is 
librorum Ob ſuppoſed to hint at, I mean, its happening on the 

adum Phlegontts, N h h full? This Objecti 

Nam ſub quague ay when the moon was at fult! is objection 

0/ympiad:, quid was no doubt propoſed; and, in all probability, ſcarce 

to orbe geſeum thought that the beſt way of ſolving this would be, to 
eſſet recenſebat, affirm, that he had taken notice of this circumſtance. 
2 © Oatyar ep fn) Tiggle Keicap®O- bs raαο A 
que alizs mirabi- Me ee. Narrat Phlegon imperante Tiberio Ca ſare 

hes memorabileſ= ſolis ecligſin plenilunio contigiſſe (27). Theſe words of 
que, Salmaſ. in Africanus are related by Syncellus, who pohtively aſ- 
* ſerts therein, that Phlegon relates there happened, 
8 under the Empire of Tiberius, a ſolar eclipſe at the 
(27) Africanus, time when the moon was at full. But Phlegon did 
45d Georgium not ſay ſo; had he done this, Euſebius would not 
Syncellum, in have omitted it; and Origen would not have ſaid, 
Chronographia, that Phlegon had omitted this particular. Er Phle- 
citante Huetio 1 72 , i np Tiberii 
Demonſerar, E. gon quidam in Chronicis fuis ſcripſit in principatu Liberii 


wange!, Propoſ · ¶ Cœſaris fuctum : ſed non frgnificavit in luna plena factum 


3. Þ- m. 49s (28). If it be objected, that he did not ſay that the 
(28) Origenes is eclipſe in queſtion did not happen during the new 
Matth. Tract. moon (29), I anſwer, that he had no occation to ſay 
35. ſo, this being a thing to be ſuppoſed. Philoponus's 


obſervation is of no uſe, it being a falſe glols. He 
(29) Argue negue pretends that Phlegon, taking notice of an eclipſe, 
33 factum the like of which had never been obſerved before, in- 
adnotavit. . . . . 

late rm in ne- timated the darkneſs which prevailed at the time of 
dr reli gut. Huet. Chriſt's paſſion. EV yay txt 3% i ivy 
Demon. Evang. 1dr . . . . un tyra ola THY TorzuTh Ferri Tei Tpo- 
| Propol. 3. p. 49+ rigen xps. Contigit eclipſis ſolis cuuſmodi nulla ante 
cognita eli. ſuperioribus non (e cognitam eclipſim 
Sy Perry mn; hujuſmodi (30). This Author diſcovers too ſtrong an 
me, lib. 2. 6.4 inclination, to make people ſpeak in ſuch a manner, 
Hurt, ibid. as ſuits the intereſt of his party, and that at the ex- 
pence of truth. Phlegon did not ſay, in general, 
that this eclipſe was of a different nature from all 
thoſe which preceded it : ſuch a random way of 
expreſſion would bear ſeveral interpretations, and 
might be turned to the advantage of Philoponus's 
cauſe. He made uſe of a limited phraſe ; he ob- 
ſerved that this eclipſe, with regard to the dimenſions 
ot it, exceeded thoſe which had been obſerved be- 
fore it. We ſhall take in the whole force of that ex- 
preſſion, if we ſuppoſe that the eclipſe ſpoken of in 
that place, happened during the perigæum of the 
moon, and that it was central. Such an eclipſe is ſo 
ſeldom ſeen, that an Hiſtorian, who relates ſuch par- 
ticulars according to the impreſſion they make on 
people's minds, and not according to the exact obſer- 
vations of an Aſtronomer, who has conſulted the 
ephemerides of all ages; ſuch an Hiſtorian, I ſay, 
might naturally have made the ſame remark as Phle- 
gon. See what the French Hiſtorians obſerve with 

regard to the eclipſe of the 2d of October 1605. 
It muſt be oblerved, that it is not certain, that 
Phlegon ſays, that the earthquake which threw down 
ſeveral houſes in the city of Niczz, happened at the 


Vor. VIII. 


pronounced 


ſame time with the eclipſe. He perhaps only took (37) See Antoni: 


notice, that theſe two events were obſerved the ſeme 
year. A perſon who ſhould abſolutely inſiſt that 
he intimated the ſame day, will plunge himſelf into 
another difficulty; for he muſt {uppole the light of 
the ſun diſappeared at noon-day in Bithynia ; and 
conſequently, that the darkneſs which was at the 
time of our Lord's paſſion, over- ſpread the whole 
earth, This opinion has always been oppoſed by 
perſons who no ways intended to prejudice in any 
manner the orthodox faith (31), and is ſubject to a 
difficulty, the ſtrength of wh:ch is not eaſily combat- 
ted; for, how can we think it poſlible, in caſe this 
darkneſs happened all over the world (32), Phlegon 
would have been the only Writer, or almoſt the on- 
ly one (33), who had ſpoke of it ? We mult call to 
mind, chat Huetius (34) blames Kepler for aſſerting, 
that Phlegon's eclipſe ought to be fixed to the 24th of 
November of the 2d year of the 2024 Olympiad g. 
[$* The queſtion whether P//-gor {poke of the dark- 
neis at the time of the paſſion of our Lord, was can- 
vaſſed here about eight years ago in ſeveral diſſerta- 
tions pro and con, occaſioned by the paſſage from 
Phlegon being left out in an edition of Dr. Clarke's 
Boyle's Lectures, publiſhed ſoon after his death. Mr. 
Whitton, in his Hiftorical Memoirs of Dr. Clare, p. 
148, had ſaid, © Sometime before Dr. Clarke died, 
„Dr. Sykes perſuaded him to leave out of his fu- 
ture editions of Boyle's Lectures that famous paſ- 
* ſage in Phlegon, of an eclipſe of the ſun and an 
* earthquake, which was cited by him, and has 
© been generally cited by others of the Learned, as 
* an atteſtation to the ſupernatural eclipſe of the 
*< fun, and the earthquake, at our Saviour's paſſion, 
mentioned by the Evangeliſts.” Mr. Whiiton then 
proceeds to expreſs great diſpleaſure againit Dr. Sykes, 
and calls the „gestion groundle/5. Upon this Dr. Sykes 
publiſhed, 4 Differtation on the Echp/e mentioned by 
Phlegon : Or, an Enquiry whether that E clipſe had a- 
ny relation to the Darkneſs which happened at our Sawi- 
our's Paſſion. London 1732. And he concludes it to 
be moſt probable, that Phlegon had in view a natural 
eclipſe, which happened on November the 24th, in 
the fit year of the 202d Olympiad, and not in the 
4th year of the Olympiad, in which year Chriſt was 
crucified. In this Dr. Sykes has given us Mr. J1/hiftor's 
calculation, which he computed for the city of Nice in 
Bithynia, which he, Mr. W. ſays, « began there a- 
bout a quarter after eight, and ended a quarter af- 
ter ten, and was about 9 or 10 digits only there.” 
The Dr. has likewiſe here confidered what is uſually 
ſaid from the Chineſe Hiſtories concerning a darkneis, 
which is repreſented as the darkneſs at the Paſſion. 


LY 


To this Mr. I hiſton publiſhed an anſwer, called, 


The Teftimony of Phlegon windicated ; or an Account of 
the great Darkneſs and Earthquake at our Saviour”s Paſ- 
fron, deſcribed by Phlegon ; including all the Teſtimonies, 
both Heathen and Chriſtian, in the very <vords of the 
original Authors, during the firſt fix Centurirs of” 


us Bynzus, de 
Morte Cbeiſti. 


lib. 5. p. 405 & 


SO 
(32) See Voſſius, 


Harmon, Evang. 
I b. Zo. Caps 10. 
p. 322. 


(33) Ladd this 
reſttictiun, be- 
cauſe Huzttus, 
Demon ſtrat. E- 
vangel, Propoſ. 
3. p- 51. fays 
that Talus the 
Hiſtorian ſpoke 
alſo of it, to 
which he adds 
the teſtimony of 
the Chineſe, 
mentioned in A- 
drian Greilon's 
Hiſtory of Chi- 
na, 


(34) Huet. «bi 


ſupra, p. 49. 


Chriſtianity, with proper Obſervations on thoſe Jeſtimo- 


nies. By William Whiſton. 1732. 


Soon after appeared, A Defence of the Di/ſirtation on 
the Eclipſe mentioned by Phlegon : Wherein 125 farther 


Heaun, That that Eclipſe had no relation ta the Darkneſs 


which happened at our Sawviour's Paſſion, and Mr. 
Whitton's Obſervations are particularly conſidered. By 
Arthur Aſhley Sykes, D. D. 1733. To which the 
Author has prefixed a Preface in juttification of him - 
ſelf, for entering into this debate. In this defenſe 
of himſelf, the Dr. examines all Mr. 1Wþifor's original 
evidences ; and particularly examines his notion, that 
this darkneſs was cauſed by a Comer. Then he 
gives us Mr. Gale Morriss computation of the 
_ Novemb. 24. which was total between Cairo 
in Egypt and Ferufalm: that in the center of the 
ſhadow, the tun was zotally darkened about two mi- 
nutes : that at Jeruſalem, the middle of the eclipſe 
was about a quarter of an hour after noon. Dr. Ha“. 
ley's account, and Mr. Hedgfor's, of the fame eclipſe 
are mentioned. _ : 

This Defence of Dr. Sykes's Diſlertation drew on 
him ſeveral new adverſaries. Firſt, there appeared 
A Letter to Dr. Sykes from Oxford, entitled, Ph egon', 


| Teftimon, 


3 


PH I 


Teflimony ſhraun to relate to the Darkneſs auhieb happened 


at our Sawviour's Paſſion. London 1733. 
Phlegon examined Critically and Impartially, in An- 
fever to the late Diſſertation and Defence of Dr. Sykes. 
To which is added, a Poſtſcript, _—_— a Paſſage in 
Tertullian. By John Chapman, M. A. Cambridge 
17 


Heathen and Jewiſh Writers in Defence of Chriſtianity. 
By Thomas Dawſon, D. D. London 1733. 

Mr. Whifton likewiſe publiſhed fix Diſſertations, the 
third of which is, A Reply to Dr. Sykes's Defence of 
his Diſſertation on the Eclipſe mentioned by Phlegon. 
London 1734. 

In this Mr. Vhiſtan has given us ſeveral calculati- 
on; or approximations made for Rome, Nice, or Feruſa- 
lem. And has made ſeveral obſervations upon the 
calculations publiſhed by Dr. p 

Upon this Dr. Sykes _ ed A ſecond Defence of 
the Diſſertation upon the Eclipſe mentioned by Phlegon : 
Wherein Mr. Chapman's Obje#ions, and thoſe of the 
Author of the Letter to Dr. Sykes, are particularly con- 
/idered. London 1734. In this Dr. Sykes examined all 
that he thought material in Mr. Whiſton's Obſerwa- 
tions. 

Mr. Chapman in his Treatiſe has cited Euſebius, 
the Chronicon Paſchale, and Joannes Philoponus among 
the Greeks: among the Latins, Ferom and Anaſtaſius, 
the Author of the Hiftoria Miſcella and Freculphus Lex- 
ovienſis, © all concurring in one uniform repreſenta- 
tion of a fragment of Phlegon, and in one reading 
« of a controverted numeral.” This appeared fo juit 
an argument, that it might cafily ſatisfy an ordinary 
Reader. This therefore made Dr. Sykes's ſecond De- 
fence abſolutely neceſſary : and in that he ſhewed that 
five of the ſeven Writers here mentioned as uniform, 


34- 
= Appeal to the genuine Records and Teftimmies of 


either tranſlated or tranſcribed the paſſage not from 
Phlegon himſelf, but from Eu/cbius, who firſt quoted it. 
That there is no dependance upon this fi Quoter : 
and that as to Philpponus, who did ſee Phlegon, he is 
ſo far from concurring with Euſebius, that he differs 
from him two years. Dr. Sykes then adds, that Max- 
imus and Malela might likewiſe have been added, as 
living whilſt Philzgon's books were, according to Mr. 
Chapman, extant. And then the evidence would 
ſtand thus: Five are Tranſeribers or Tranſlators of 
Euſebius, Philponus, where he profeſſes to give the 
very words of Phlegon, reads it a 2d way : Maximus 
a 3d way: Malela a 4th. So far are they from being 
uniform in the reading of this paſſage. 

In anſwer to Dr. Sykes, Mr. „ publiſhed, 
PuLEGON re-examined: In Anſover to Dr. Sykes's Se- 
cond Defence of his Diſſertation concerning Phlegon. 
To which is added, a Poſtſcript, concerning the Chroni- 
— Camb. 1735. And thus this controverſy 
ended. 

Dr. Sykes, in his Second Defence, p. 56, 77, ob- 
ſerves, that he had drawn up an Enquiry, whether 
Phlegon made uſe of the Julian or the Ahatic form of 
year, in order to ſhew, whether the A of Euſebius 
were more probably to be changed into an A, as the 
Doctor ſuppoſed at firſt, or into a B, as Petavius and 
others think more probable. But as the Doctor did 
not publiſh that Enquiry, we ſhall inſert it here from 
his original manuſcript, which he favoured us with. 

Auguſtus died when Pompeius and Apuleins were Con- 
ſuls, Aug. 19. A. Per. Jul. 4727, and conſequently T;b+- 
rius's firit year began then. His 15th therefore be- 
gan A. P. J. 4741. His 18th began in A. P. J. 4744. 
If Chriſt therefore died in the 18th of Tiberius, it 
muſt be ſome time in the ſpring 4745. 


Olympiad 202. 1. began in July A. P. J. 4742. Tiberius's 15th began A. P. J. 1. ended Aus. Fg 
TY: 2. Tiberins's 16th began Aug. 4742, ended — J. 474 BS: 474 


3. Tiberius's 17th began 
4. Tiberius's 18th began 
203. 1. Tiberius's 19th began 


The Olympiadic year, and the years of Tiberius, 
all along vary but a little above a month from each 
other ; and conſequently, there is but little chance of 
miſtaking, when one reduces any fact to thoſe reſ- 
pective years. But then, when one computes by the 
Fulan years, it is eaſy to miſtake, becaule there is a 
conſtant coincidence of the Olympiad with ſix months 
of one year, and ſix months of the following year. Or 
if a Writer makes uſe of the Syromacedonian year, or 
the Egyptian year, a difficulty may very eaſily ariſe 
how to adjuſt the Olympiad to the form of year he 
uſes. E. g. The Aſiatics uſed a year, which began Oc- 
tober 1. or thereabouts. 'The Egyptians, notwith- 


ſtanding they uſed the Nabonaſſarean year among the 


tronomers and Mathematicians, quite down to P7o- 


lemj's time, yet in all other inſtances, in a little time 


after the battle at Actium, they began their year Au- 
uſt 29. | 

When therefore we meet with any fact ſaid to be 
done in ſuch a year of an Olympiad, unleſs there be 
other given circumſtances, it may be difficult to de- 
termine in what year of the Julian period it happen- 
ed. And ſo again, if an Author reckons by, or 
makes uſe of the Egyptian or the Syromacedonian year, 
and names likewiſe the Olympiad in which a fact 
happened, it may be hard to ſay, whether he means 
the current Syromacedonian year in which the Olympiad 
happened, or the Olympiad as the European Grecians 
reckoned them. | 

To explain what I mean, when we ſay, that A. D. 
29. Nov. 24. there happened an eclipſe of the ſun : 
it is true, that this happened A. Per. Jul. 4742. If you 
reckon the Olympiadic year from July to July, it 
was in the iet year of the 202d Olympiad, But ſup- 
poſe a man were to uſe a year that began in Auguſt 
or in October, ſuch a Writer might ſay that this eclipſe 
happened in the ſecond year of that Olympiad ; and 
he would mean, that it happened in the year current, 
in which the ſecond Olympiadic year was, For with 
ſuch a Writer, the year ending, e.g. in September, 
he would conclude all the facts of the year with that; 
and reckon the firſt year of the Olympiad to end 
there, and the ſecond year to contain all that fell 
within his compaſs from October to October again. 


4743, ended 4744. 
4744, ended 4745. 
4745, ended 4746. 


So that this eclipſe happening in November, he muſt 
ſay that it fell in the ſecond year of the 202d Olym- 
piad; meaning, that it fell in the compaſs of the year 
in courſe in which the ſecond year of that Olympiad 
was. 
And thus in the caſe before us; unleſs one could 
ſay with certainty what year Phlegon made uſe of be- 
ſides the Olympiad, i. . whether he uſed the 2 
or Aſiatic year, it may be impoſſible to ſay, whether 
the true reading of him be in the fff, or ſecond year, 
notwithſtanding he meant the very ſame eclipſe, A. D. 
29. Nov. 24. For as he was born at Tra/les, and was 
an Aſiatic, and thence it may be conceived probable _ 
enough, that he uſed the A4fatic year; ſo likewiſe 
being a Roman Emperor's treedman, and being al- 
ways about him, it 1s as probable that he might uſe 
the Roman year. Which form of year he did uſe, 
muſt be our next enquiry. 

'The principal, if not the ſole light we can have in 
this diſquiſition, is to be derived from Photizs. For 
though Philqtonus had Phlegon before him, and ſays 
from him, that 7iberizs began his reign in the 2d 
year of the 198th Olympiad; yet as he began his 
reign in Auguſt, you cannot determine any thing: 
for let Philoponus uſe the Alexandrian or the Julian 
year, Auguſt will be in the ſecond year of that Olym- 
piad, in either account. We muſt ſee therefore what 
can be diſcovered from Photius, whoſe words are as 
follow : AwxeA@- & piracy imoAdpurs x) Hef zv rag 
r lag xa A wy r W T&YWwaToOu, aur dg WET a 
e &AAwy Tpon'yer £74 xaGupor, ir du: x) Adjiarcy 
iniruts g“ t MibpdATy' x; Topo iixnoe x) e- 
N iy pawn YWOuivs TOANG Tx vT1% TUVETES' 9 NA 0 
,]G iy TavTy H] . % Th O ,,ẽu LX XVII. Kat 
Pa ud l Tw TPTW avTTNG ι,ü ß H nc wud dn; ist- 
ixorr % (ich. g EneTgouxny Tov Hg a0 4Nie TEAWT h- 
Tavre ds E oh 6 dA Had x) Padper Tor 
t71x2ptior 0140 aro lia Tgwr. x} OuvipyiAiO- jc por 6 meln⁰νν 
n TETY T8 rs, tudor; oxrwepiag. To de re 
£746 Taps ve x; Mibpidz Tr; a Joi arts, T5Cou5 H TACT u- 
bang fav dg, (Fir d 1e, 3) re (TANK GvT2; vak- 


rig TQoFeY, FONT EY AgKY ANG" vie Avec AAG. 9 
ar α (N46 H TWV 67% Tixpa ve £7500, aN Os r- 
ro, A Hατν INTE), xe T5 BANS TVYxAvIeTs 0 XA. 4 
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To Kara fy Pau Kare. zxNGurs, Ka} Mir 
#7} Tov xg1Tiz» T0 Auer opporic as Tpic T&"/(%T% xa, 
nalw 85 71s vice, Y waxy vixioa; Tor Auoobir, Auro 
Tp avryige On, XK; THXnptc* rr TOE TH; Kenrdg. %; A9y- 
vl Jwg©- Tuperys i fed vod pr Arnie T4 r M 
pro S Ed Innvprirere, Tale. dl rh - v M- 
Na CH Ty; now; inioxiwdon; iriixios 111 A. 
Pho. Biblio. cap. 97. For if Phlegon, in his accounts 
of the Olympiads, mentions facts as done in any 
Olympiadic year, which were done between October 
and the July following, it is plain then, that he reck- 
oned the Otympiads from July to July, and did not 
mean that the Olympiad fell in the year current. 

Phlegon then tells us, that in the 177th Olympiad, 
Lucullus beſieged Amiſus, and leaving Muræna with 
« two legions there, he marched to Cabira, and win- 
« tered there.” Ihe fiege of Amyſus was began by 
Lucullus the autumn before, A. P. J. 4641, or Olym- 
wo 176. 4. In the ſpring time, A. P. J. 4642, O. 

** ul; yur lympiad 176. 4. Murzna was left before Amyſus , 

Mezhvay a. whillt Lucullus marched to Cabira, and you the fol- 

7% put lowing winter there. The city of Amy ſus held out 

Lulls, two years, viz. all the year 4642, and was taken in 
4643, at the end of the year. Hence therefore this 
may be concluded, that becauſe Lucullus awintered 
Olympiad 177.1. at Cabira, therefore Phlegon reck- 
oning this winter into that year, he muſt reckon the 
177. Olympiad 1. to extend from July A. P. J. 4642 
to 4643, and conſequently that he uſed the Julian 
year, and not the Aſiatic year. 

In the zd year of this Olympiad, upon the Ide of 
OXober, the Poet Virgil was born, 2. e. on the 15th 
of October; and ſo the Writer of his Life ſays, 
which is uſually attributed to Donatus. But this will 
not determine the point, becauſe the Roman year 
had been ſo managed, that the autumnal months 
then fell in the ſummer, and the ſummer months in 
the ſpring. By this means their October then fell 
much about 63 days ſooner in the year, than it now 
ſtands in the preſent Julian year, and conſequently 
Virgil was born about the 12th or 13th of Auguit, 
which makes it that nothing can be determined trom 
that circumſtance. 

So again; in the 4th year of the 177th Olympiad, 
he tells us, that Tigranes and Mithridates were over- 
come by Lucullus. Now the battle happened on the 

©: day before the Nones of October ++, 1.2. the 6th ; 
. and for the ſame reaſon that you cannot infer any 
* 16, ibid. thing from its being ſaid that Virgil was born on the 
Ides of October, you cannot infer any thing as to the 
int in hand, from this battle's happening on the 
nes. Both theſe incidents would really happen in 
the year which Phlegon mentions, whether he uſed 

the Julian or the Aſiatic year. 

In the ſame year Metellus went to the Cretic war, 
and overcoming Lar/thenes, was ſaluted mperetor. 
Hortenfius and Metelius were choſen Conſuls towards 
the end of Odober Ante Chriſtum 68. A. P. J. 4644, 
and ſerved the enſuing year, A. P. J. 4645. In 
which year was 177.4. Olympiad. So that here 
were eight months from their election to the Olympi- 
ad, in July 4645. Now the Cretan war laſted near 

* Ingertibus præ- three years, ſays Eutropius *®, and very great battles 

lis intra trien- were fought, and hard ſieges endured, before it was 

mum ornem pro- finiſhed. Oroſius ſays +, that Metellus was two 

— 4 % Years in conquering it. Now if we allow the time an- 

e N tecedent to the Olympiad, and that whole year, from 

lid. 6. cap. 11. July 4645, to A. P. J. 4646, it will be eaſy to ac- 

+ Cretam infulam unt for the ſieges, and the conqueſt of Crus, Ery- 

fer biemniun; Me. rea, Cydonia, and Laeſthenes's holding out ſo long, 

tellus everrit, and cauſing the war to be ſo long. Whereas if you 

Orol. lit. 6, reckon that the Aſiatic year is intended by Phlegon, 

= this could not be done in the 177.4. Olympiad, but it 
ought to be 178.1. Olympiad. 

f this then be the caſe, then it follows, that as 

the eclipſe A. D. 29, was in Olympiad 202.1. the al- 

teration of the numeral muſt be as J corrected it for a 

A into an A. But if by the year of an Olympiad, 

an Alexandrian ſhould mean the year current, in which 

ſuch an Olympiad happened, then no doubt Novem- 

ber 24, A. D. 29, may be reckoned to be in the 2d 

year of that Olympiad, and then the alteration mult 

be from a à into a B. And thus may Philoponus be 

ſtrictly underſtood, when he ſays that it was in the 

2d year of the 202d Olympiad, and yet mean the 

ſame individual eclipſe that I do. To confirm this 


way of reckoning, I add, that Euſebius uſes the Aſia- 


tic year, and begins it always with them in October. 
The firſt year therefore of the Olympiads began, ac- 
cording to him, in A. P. J. 3937. of his own num- 
bers 1245. 202d Olympiad correſponds to his num- 
ber 2045, A. P. J. 4741, and conſequently, the 2d 
year of that Olympiad began with him in October 

742; and therefore by this manner of reckoning, 
the A ſhould be changed into a B. Which of chef 
15 the certain ſure emendation, is of no great moment, 
ſince we both agree in the ſame eclipſe, and both 
agree that Euſebius is not to be depended on. I he 
controverſy amounts to little more, than if a debate 
were to be about a fact cr event which happened lait 
February, ſince a number was to be altered, whether 
it were molt proper to place it in 1733, or in 1734. * 
App. RRu.!] | 

I will now proceed to a criticiſm of another kind. „ O 
Euſebius ſays, that Phlegon wrote this in the 13th 2.9 
book of his hiſtory. Origen declares it to be the lib. 2. ' 
13th or 14th (35). Maximus has cited only the 14th 
(36). Meurſius is of opinion, that Maximus's citati- 9 
on is the juſt one, and for this reaſon. Phlegon, ſays ryan ; —_ * 
he (37), would include 15 Olympiads in each book; A . 
but not living long enough to finiſh the laſt, it con- 
tained only tour Olympiads. It appears, upon a cal- (37) Meurfius, 
culation, that he mutt have treated of the 202d in the _— FIN 
14 book; and conſequently he muſt have ſpoke of EET 
the eclipſe in that book. Meurſius's calculation is 
Juſt ; but he makes a falſe ſuppoſition ; for this {up- 
poſition that each book contained 15 Olympiads, is a 
mere chimera, ſince Photius affirms (38), that Phle- (29) Photjus, 
gon's firſt five books extended to the 177th Olympiad. $:4/7:1h. num. 
dalmaſius ought to have remembered this paſſage of 97“ P. 268. 
Photius, as well as Meurſius; for, for want of know- 
ing it, he imagined that Phlegon divided his work 
in ſuch a manner, that each of the eleven firſt books 
contained 14 Olympiads, and each of the laſt five con- 
tained fifteen books (39). All this is falſe ; but 
here follows a conjecture which is rational enough. 
Phlegon divided that hiſtory into 16 almoſt equal 
parts. He found a greater number of materials in 
proportion, as he drew nearer to his own times ; for 
which reaſon, each of his laſt books contained but a 
very {mall number of Olympiads, whereas the five 
firſt contained 177. It is thus Mezerai's chronologi- 
cal epitome contains, in Tom. 1. the reign of 31 
Kings, and the ſpace of 518 years ; and the laſt Tom. 
is wholly taken up in Henry the IVth's reign (40). (40) Of the 
The like remark may be made cn all the Hiſtories of 1 pt 
a Nation divided into books (41). The firſt contains jumes, woot 
many more years than the lait. Had Salmaſius con- 
ſidered this, he would not have meddled with the (41) See the Hiſ- 
paſſage of Stephanus Byzantinus, which he pretend- **ry of France, 
ed to correct. Jr wace O,, (42), ſays he (43), ci- PD x * 
lat (Stephanus) Phlegontem „ rtr xa r ON 2 pony 
qu: in quo nift fallor mendoſce ſunt editiones, legendum 
enim is ir di Ohvmaiaduy, Cujus emendationis (4) It ſhculd be 
hc ratio gt. Meminerat co libro Phlegon Olympii ab Mu ö. 
Hadriano vel potius ſumptibus Hadriani ab Athenienſibus ny 
edificati, Atqui ejus i mentionem non nift ultimo libro, N 4 
id e decimo ſexto facere herat Phlegon, Nec enim ul- or NON, 
tra tempora Hadriani Ohmpiadas ſuas contexuit. i. e. 
Stephanus, under the word O/ympicn, quotes Phle- 
“ gon's fifteenth book of the Olympiads ; in which, 
„if I miſtake not, the editions are erroneous ; for, 
it ought to be read, the ſixteenth book of the O 
« lympiads. The reaſon of this emendation is this. 
„ Phlegon had related in this book, that Olympeium 
« was built by Hadrian, or rather by the Athenians, 
at Hadrian's expence. But it was impoſſible for 
« Phlegon to mention it, except under the laſt book, 
that is, the ſixteenth : his Olympiads extending no 
« farther than the age in which Hadrian lived.” This 
criticiſm is grounded on two very bad reaſons ; the firſt 
is, that Phlegon could not ſpeak of an edifice built 
at the expence of the Emperor Hadrian, except in the 
book where he treated of the Olympiads which be- 
longed to that Emperor's reign. The ſecond is, that 
he wrote the Hiſtory of thoſe Olympiads only in hi; 
laſt book. If the Reader is defirons of knowing the 
falſity of the firſt reaſon, he need but conſider, that 
the beſt Annaliſts are apt to make ſome incidental ob- 
ſervations, wherein they relate the preceding, as 
well as following tranſactions. If they ſpeak of the 
burning of a city, they don't ſcruple to obſerve, that 
it had been founded by ſuch a one, who flouriſhed at 
ſuch a time ; nor to ſay, by way of anticipation, that 

it 


(39) Salmaſius, 
in Spartian» p · 
151. 


* 


— 


) Steph. By- 
rant. Voce 0 
d π˖ü. 


( Ex Pauſanio, 
lib. 9. cap. 36+ 


(5) Idem, lib. 2. 
cap. 26. p. m. 
170. 


(e) Ex eodert 
Paufania, lib. 2. 
cap. 26. p. m. 
170. 


(1) Pauſan. lib. 
9 cap. 34 


(2) Idem, ibid. 
Caps. 36. 


(2) Homer. 
Thad, lid. 13. 
ver, 392» 


(4) ldem, Hymns 
in Apoll. p. m. 
786. 


(5) Pauſan. lib. 
9. cap. 36. 


(6) Idem, ibid. 


(7) Servius, in 
ueid. lib. 6. 
ver. 6 18. 


(8) Strabo, lib. g. 
p- 304. obſerves, 
that the Gyrto- 
neans lived round 
Peneus and Pele- 
us, and that they 
had antiently 
been called Phle - 
gygei. Stephan. 
Byzant . Voce 
cru, ſays that 
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pronounced by the oracles. This cenſure is fo judicious, that 1 could not forbear men- 


tioning it [ZE]. 


it was rebuilt thirty years after, They take a parti- 
cular pleaſure in theſe anticipations, when they are of 
ſervice to applaud the reigning Monarch. Phlegon 
may therefore very poſſibly have ſpoke of an Om- 
pieium, under an Olympiad prior to the Empire of Ha- 
drian his Sovereign and Benefactor; for, in ſpeaking 
of an incident which happened in the iſland of De- 
los, before that Prince's reign, he might ſay, that 
the place where it happened, had afterwards great 
honour done to it, by the Athenians building there an 
edifice, which they named Hadrian's new Athens 
(44), becauſe that Emperor furniſhed them with the 
money they ſtood in need of, We may ſuppoſe, with 
great probability, that he did not omit one opportu- 
nity of applauding the Monarch in queſtion, and that 
he ſpoke of him, in ſeaſon and out of ſeaſon ; for which 
reaſon Salmaſius did not reaſon juſtly. I neverthe- 
leſs will ſuppoſe, that Phlegon ſpoke of the building 
of that editce, under the very year in which it was 
raiſed ; but this does not prove that he ſpoke of it 
in his laſt book. It is probable, on all accounts, 
that he expatiated more on Hadrian's reign, than on 
the preceding reigns; and this is the conſtant prac- 
tice of all Hiſtorians. Let us therefore ſay, that pro- 
bably his 15th and 16th books, included only thoſe 
Olympiads during which Hadrian ſwayed the ſceptre ; 
and thus Salmaſius's ſecond reaſon will not be more 
juſt than his firſt. He alſo might be criticiſed for 
affirming that Phlegon's work did not extend beyond 


PHLEGYAS, ſon of the God Mars and Chryſe [ 


the reign of that Emperor: nevertheleſs father Pagi 
(45) and ſome other learned men affirm, that the (45) Pag, in hi 
. . > 4 , 14 

whole 229th Olympiad was included in it; whence Critique on Ba- 

it follows, that it contained likewiſe the three or ronius, ad ann. 

four firſt years of Antoninus's reign. 136. num, 4. 
[E] This cenſure of Photius is ſo judicious, that 1 

could not forbear mentioning it.] Here follows the 

whole paſſage. Keri & u. Pevown gre Ala, papa 

Ti, Jr. To atom i; d e dẽů ua xataliga, KA- 

g Ts d x) ii Ta; .de, x) Te is avian; THY oy 

vio hZa 010 were, & TH mates, Y d xi rg Xenrpoug 

Av ?- Seele 14 x; Side liel, i; 1.0901 ATRY 0% 76x 

& xp0&71v, 2 undd d n ri wy To Auryu Tpexunlev ouy- 

xe, an Ts oider Tor Adyer d binde, A xf - 

vd x aper xfνν & rrelesg ig vricG ons fort 

N, 1. e. This Author's ſtyle is not altoge- 

ther flat and mean, nor does it every where imi- 

tate the Attic manner of writing. But otherwiſe, 

the over nice accuracy and care with which he 

computes the Olympiads, and relates the names 

of the ſeveral conteſts, the tranſactions and even 

oracles, is not only very tireſome to the Reader, 

* whereby a cloud is thrown over all other particu- 

* lars in that book, and conſequently thoſe particulars 

* are not permitted to appear; but the diction is 

thereby rendered unpleaſant and ungrateful ; and E 
. . . (46) Photins, 
indeed he is every moment inculcating the anſwers F. gb. nun. 

pronounced by all kinds of Deities (46).” 97. p. 268. 
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AJ, reigned over a diſtrict of 


Bceotia after Ereocles's death. This diſtrict which before was called Audreis, was, from 


him, called Phlegyantis. 


He there built a city which he called from his own name; and 


invited to it the braveſt and moſt intrepid warriors of all Greece (a). As he was the braveſt 
warrior of his age, to what place ſocver he marched, in order to make inroads, he ne- 
ver returned from them without carrying off the corn, cattle, and every thing elſe (5). He 
uſed to act with great prudence and caution on thoſe occaſions : for inftance, having a de- 


ſign to lay waſte Peloponneſus, he went firſt, 
ſituation of the country, and enquired how many ſoldiers would be raiſed on it. 


upon pretence of travelling, and viewed the 
It is re- 


lated, that his daughter Coronis, who accompanied him, was then delivered of Eſcula- 


pius in Epidaurus (c). 


The inhabitants of the country where he reigned, led the ſame 


life as he had done [BJ. Having no children, he was ſucceeded by one of his 


[A] Son of the God Mars and Chryſe.] Andreue, ſon 
of the river Peneus, was the firſt who ſettled in a 
diſtrict of Bœotia, called Andreis, from his name. 
He married a daughter of Leucon, fon of Athamas, 
and had a ſon named Eteocles who ſucceeded him, 
and granted part of the country to Halmus, ſon of 
Siſyphus (1). This Eteocles having no children, 
Phlegyas the ſon of Chryſe, Halmus's daughter, 
ſucceeded him (2). 

[LB] The Phlegyei led the ſame kind of life as he had 
dane.) Homer mentions them as a people extremely 
brave (3), inſolent, outragious and impious (4). They 
uſed to make incurſions into the territories of their 
neighbours, to carry off whatever came in their way ; 
and they even attempted to plunder the temple of 
Delphi (5). Philammon marched againſt them, at 
the head of a choſen body of Argivi ; but himſelf, and 
the braveſt of his ſoldiers, were killed in battle. The 
impiety and cruelty of the Phlegyei did not go un- 
puniſhed ; great numbers were killed by thunderbolts 
and earthquakes; others were carried off by the 
plague, ſome excepted, who retired into Phocis (6). 
Servius, on Euphorion's credit, affirms, that the Phle- 
gyei inhabited an iſland, which Neptune, exaſperated 
at their ſacrilegious actions, deſtroyed by ſtriking it 
with his trident (7). The Scholiait in Homer relates, 
on the teſtimony of Pherecydes, that the Phlegyei or 
Gortynii (8), an atheiſtical people of Phocis, exerciſed 


Gyrton, a city of a thouſand barbarities againit their neighbours ; that 


Theſſaly, was ſo 
called, from Gyr- 


ton, Phlegyas's 
brot her. 


they burnt the temple of Delphi; that after the death 
of Amphion and Zethus, who had prevented their 
falling upon the city of 'Thebes, they took it; and 
that, as they were preparing to commit freſh acts of 


(9) Gebel, Fomeri injuſtice, they were extirpated by Apollo (9). I muſt 
2 


In Lia. lib. 1 3. 
ver. 302. 


couſins 


not forget what Ovid ſays, viz. that Ceyx, being 
deſirous to conſult the Oracle, was forced to go to 
Claros; becauſe the profane Phorbas, with the 
Phlegyei, prevented people from conſulting that of 
Delphi. 
Ad Clarium parat ire Deum : nam templa profanus 
Invia cum Phlegyis faciebat Delphica Phorbas (10). (io) Ovid. A. 
tam. lib, 11. ver» 
Jo viſit Claro's God he now prepares; 413. 
For impious Phorbas, and the Phlegyan thieves, 
* Infeſted all who ſhap'd their courſe to Delphi. 4E 
| In pict. of this 
The Phlegyei, according to Philoſtratus (11), had Fhleghei. 
elected Phorbas for their King, both on account of (i) Farnab. i* 
his mighty ſtature, and becauſe he exceeded them all Ovi. Metan. 
in barbarity. He uſed to ſtop all who went to Del- lib. 11. ver. 413» 
phi ; on which occaſion he ſent to the Phlegyei the old 
men and children; and fought with the young peo- (13) Pauſan. ws 
le, and overcame them, after which he cut their 3 P.. 
Ls off; but he himſelf was vanquiſhed and ſlain 
by Apollo. (14) Vigenere ſu 
It is difficult to diſtinguiſh this Phorbas, from the Fe au 
ſeveral perſons who bore the ſame name. Farnab 1 * 
(12) is of opinion, that Pauſanias ſpeaks of Phorbas, 81 Pod OT 
ſon of Lapitha (13) ; but he does not bring any proof 
for this. Vigenere was greatly puzzled on this occa- (15) Pauſan, lib. 
ſion (14), which I don't wonder at, the ſubject being 6. cap. 19- 
too intricate, Pauſanias informs us of a Phorbas who (,) Idem, ti. 
commanded in Athens before the Olympiads (15) : 2. cap. 16. 
a Phorbas, ſon of Argus, and father of 'Triopas (16) ; 1 
a Phorbas, ſon of Triopas, and father of Pellene (17); (17) EC Þ. 
and the Phorbas, who, according to Farnaby, was 3 
King of the Phlegyei. There was one Phorbas, he 
on 
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le) Ibidem. 


PHO 389 
EM couſins (d) 100 It was feigned, that having burnt the temple of Delphi, out of re- 
_— venge, becauſe his daughter Coronis had been got with child by Apollo, he was thrown 


274. lib. 6. arrows (e). Some ſay, that Ixion was his ſon (7); and others, that he was his brother 
* (g). 1 have not yet found in any antient Author, what Charles Stephens, Lloyd, Hoff- 


: f N Strabo, Nb, 
(/) lem, ibg. man and Moreri affirm, viz. that Phlegyas was King of the Lapithæ in Theflaly. | = 304. | 
„ „ fon of Triopas, who killed all the ſerpents with Virgil is of no uſe to prove my text ; but here fol- 
ee Hb. * which the iſland of Rhodes was filled (18). Homer — paſſages no way ambiguous. 
cap- 14+ See mentions a Phorbas, ſon of e's ma (19) 
Meurſius, in [C] He was ſucceeded by one of his couſins.) This was | Diſcumbitur altis 
* 3 ©*?* Chryſes the ſon of Neptune, and of Chry ſogenea, the Porticibus: f cuique furens feflinaque conjunx 
* f. : daughter of Halmus, and ſiſter of Phlegyas's mother. Aajacet. Inferni qualis ſub nacte barathri 
(19) Homer. The ſon and ſucceſſor of this Chryſes was Minyas, Adcubat attonitum Phlegyan & Theſea juxta 
{ymno in Apollin. hence his ſubjects were called Minyans; by which Tifphone, ſaevaſque dapes & pocula libat, 
p- Ms 782. name they were ſtill called in Pauſanias's time. They (Torments genus) & nigris ampleitur hydris (25). ,.., v | 
indeed were called Orchomenians in the reign of Or- (29) Yal. Flac 


cus, Argonaut, 
lib, 2. ver. 190. 


chomenus ſon of Chryſes; but they ſtill retained the We ſee here, that the fury Tiſiphone uſed to ſtand 
(20) Ex Pauſan, name of Minyans, and were thereby diſtinguiſhed by the food which was offered to 'Theſeus and Phlegy- 
lib. 9. cap. 36, from the Orchomenians, ſituated in Arcadia (20). It as; and that ſhe taſted it firſt, to inſpire them with 
dee Apol- is to be obſerved, that the Argonauts were t a horror for it, though they ſhould be almoſt famiſh- 
4 * 85 ſirnamed Mynians, becauſe ſeveral of them deſcended, ed. Statius expreſſes this ſtill more clearly. 
Scholiaſt, Argo- by the mother's fide, from Minyas (21). Other rea- 


naut, lib. 1. ver. ſons are given for this. See Lloyd under the word Ulrix tibi torda Megæræ 
229. Minye, and Munckerus's notes on Hyginus (22). J ejunum Phlegyam ſubter cava ſaxa jacentem 
(22) Cap. 14. . [D] He was thrown into hell, and tortured in à grie- terno premit accubitu, dapibuſque profanis 
44+ vous manner.) The following words of Virgil are am- Inflimulat : ſed mifla famem faftidia vincunt 
| biguous : Adfis 6 memor hoſpitii, F unoniaque arva (26). (26) Stat. Theb, 
| lib. 1. ſub. fir. 
Sedet, æternumgue ſedebit “The ſtern Megæra is thy dire avenger, ver. 712. p. m. 
Inſelix Theſeus, Phlegyaſque miſerrimus omnes And tortures Phlegyas, who for ever dreads 8 See _ 
"IP Admonet & magna teſtatur voce per umbras The falling ſtone ; excites him to devour — 2 
(23) Ving. ein» Diſcite juſtitiam moniti & non temnere diaus (23). The food; which he, tho' famiſh'd, cannot taſte. 
ib, 6, ver. 637- *« But O, propitious Deity, be preſent 
* Unhappy Theſeus, doom'd for ever there, To Juno's land, the place which, glad, receiv'd 
« Is fix d by fate on his eternal chair; thee. 
% And wretched Phlegyas warns the world with | | 
cries; Virgil has finely deſcribed this kind of puniſhment ; 
&« (Cou'd warning make the world more juſt but he does not expreſsly ſay it was that of Phlegyas; 
wiſe,) and names only Ixion and Pirithous. 
« Learn righteouſneſs, and dread th' avenging | 
Deities; Dryden. Quid memorem Lapithas Ixiona Pirithoumque (27). (27) Virgil. 
e/Eneid, lib. 6. 
1060 oy — It does not appear in the Latin verſes above, whe- Ixion and Pirithous I cou'd name: ver. 601, 
R.. 2 ther Phlegyas is the nominative ſingular, or the accu- *© And more Theſſalian Chiefs of mighty fame. 
ſative plural (24). In this latter caſe, the paſſage of Dryden. 


PHOEBADIUS, Biſhop of Agen in the 4th century, ſhewed a very great zeal for 

the Orthodox Syſtem, and againſt Arianiſm, He wrote a book againſt the ſecond 

0% Du Bin Formula of Faith [A], which Ofius and Potamius had drawn up at Sirmium, in the year 
BiUlicth, Tom. 357 (4). He was preſent at the Synod of Rimini in the year 359, and defended, to the 
ding: end of that Council, the Profeſſion of Faith drawn up at Nice, and refuſed to ſubſcribe 
| that which was preſented to him. Neither fear nor threatnings could make him al- 

« ter his reſolution: but the Governor Taurus, finding he could not conquer his con- 

« ſtancy by thoſe means, had recourſe to prayers, and entreated him with tears in his 

« eyes, to uſe more gentle means, to deliver a vaſt number of Biſhops, who for ſeven 

« months were locked up in a city, where they ſuffered great inconveniencies by the 

« ſeverity of the winter, and for want of neceſlaries. . . . Phoebadius anſwered, he was 

« ready to go into baniſhment, and to ſuffer all kinds of puniſhments, rather than do 

« what was required of him, and that he would never admit a Formula of Faith drawn 

« up by the Arians. That conteſt continued ſome days: but Phoebadius, finding it was 

% impoſſible to agree peaceably, yielded at laft, when Urſatius and Valens had declared, 

« that the Creed they propoſed was Catholick, and that thoſe, who did not think it ſuffi- 

(?) bim. ( cjent, might add to it what they pleaſed (b).” Some Orthodox propoſitions were ad- 
ded to it, and among others, this; the Son of God is not a Creature; but Urſatius 
and Valens took care to have the following words flily incerted into it, namely, that 
he was not a Creature like the others, and by that artifice they got the ſubſcriptions 
they deſired (c). Phabadius being returned into his own country, was one of the Biſhops 
| who 


[4] He wrote a book againſt the ſecond Formula of i. e. It was firſt publiſhed by the care of Peter Pi- 
W "4 qt tel Faith.) That work has been tranſmitted down to us. thou, with the works of ſome other antient Di- 
24 vol. of big You will meet with the ſubſtance of it in Monfieur © vines of Gaul (France), at Paris, for Nivelle, 
Biblictbegue des Du Pin (1). Father Labbe tells us, that Peter Pi- 1586, in 4to, with this title: A Book againſt the 
Auteurs Eci. thou is the firſt who publiſhed it. Primum prodiit u- Epiſtle or Edict publiſhed in the Synod of Milan, 
Dutch edit. dio Petri Pithei cum aliquot aliorum Veterum Galliz * under the name of the Emperor Conſtantius.” Fa- 
(2) Labbe, de way =p 1 Parifiis apud Nivellium 1586 in 4 ther Labbe adds, that it has been inſerted ſince into 
Scriptoribus Ec dur ia: + Liber contra Epiftolam fove Ediftum ſub no- the Bibliotheque of the Fathers, and that Barthius has 
hjiaftici, Tome ming Conftantii Inp. emiſſum in Synodo Mediolanenft (2). adorned it with notes. Monſieur Du Pin ſuppoſes -4 
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ho repenteid miſt of their fau!t, and who made amenis for it by the declarations, and by the 
(4) That ts  proteftations they made againſt what they had done unawares, having been impoſed upon. He 
tay, in the year wh, preſent at the Cel of Valence, in the year 374. We baue a letter of St. Ambroſe to 
Ferom wrow bein, and to Delphinus Biſhop of Bourdeaur. St. Jerom aſſerts in his book of Tiluftrious Men, 
book. See Fx that Phebadius was ſtill living in bis time (d), and that be was very old, He adds, that he 


Labbe, Di. 
ſertar. de Scripe. 


wrote ſome works, beſides that which we have mentioned. The memory of this Saint is 


Beclefaſt. Tom: chiefly revered at Agen, where he is commonly called Saint F iari [B]. 


2. . 221, 


fo, that the edition publiſhed by Peter Pithou was 

the firſt, but he places it under the year 1589. John 

Darnalt, in the 5th chapter of his Antiquities of Agen, 

mentions an 4 bliſhed before that. Thr 

N Darnalt, Epiſtle of Pheebadius, 4 he 57 was found in our 

rocureur du Roi time, and publiſhed immediately by Robert Stephens, and 

as Preſidia! d A. ,fterwards by Nivelle, in 1586. Let thoſe who have 
2 . „ libraries, examine whether he be in the right or not. 

- IB] His memory is chiefly revered at Agen, where he 

ris edition, 1606, is commonly called Saint Fiari.] That illuſtrious Prelate's 

name has been — altered and corrupted. Su. 

pitius Severus calls him Fegadius. In the Greek tranſſa- 

tion of St. Ferom's book, he is called Soebadius. . . . . In 

(4) Du Pin, St. Ambroſe wwe read Hygadius (4). Arnalt laments 

Biblioth. des Au- theſe alterations, and the deſtruction of the church 

reurs Ecclefiaſl. conſecrated to that Biſhop. We ſhall obſerve by the by, 

Tom. 4. p. 109. from another Author, that the name of that holy Biſhop, 

has been ſo unfortunate, among his friends, that at this 

time it is 4 much altered and changed, not only among the 

wulgar, but even in the books belonging to his own church, 

that ſome call him Faedarium, others Phœbadium and 

Feudarium ; Ephionius calls him Sebaudium, and he is 

commonly named Saint Fiari. To this account of the al- 

teration and mangling of his name, I. all add, that the 

injuries of the weather and of time haue been fo great 

and lamentable, that his church in this city was firſt 

(5) Arnault, pulled down, and then razed to the very foundations ; 

Antiquitez d A- and the place where it flood, is now deſigned for an un- 

gen, folio 33. auorthy and profane uſe (5). Beza relates a pretty cu- 


(9.00 the ren. 


®* Pitſeus, in his 


rious particular, which belongs to the y 1561. 
« About that time John Barrelles, Minifter of Ton 
« louſe, being ſick at Agen, where he took Phyſick, 
6 ched at noon-day in the houſe of Connſellor 
KRouſſanes; and his meeting encreaſed daily fo 
« much, that at laſt, on the 16th of March, he 
«« preached in a little church, named St. Fiari, for- 
« merly Biſhop of Agen, who wrote againſt the Ari- 
« ans in St. Jerom's time, as he himſelf teſtifies in a 
« treatiſe he wrote of the Doctors of the church, 
« where his name is erroneouſly wrote Sebadius, in- 
« ſtead of Fedarius. There was in that church a mar- 
« ble tomb, which was ſaid to be that Biſhop's, and 
„from which the nurſes uſed to ſcrape what they 
« could, which they ſwallowed with their broth, 
«« that they might have a great deal of milk. And 
yet there is a ſmall city near Toulouſe, on the ti- 


„ver Rege (6), where on the 25th of April, which (6) He ſhould 
« is St. Flari's feſtival, the neighbours uſed, time out have ſaid Arie, 


« of mind, to meet armed, leſt, ſay they, the le 
« of Agen, from whom they pretend they ſtole the 
body of that Saint, ſhould come and take it back 
«« again. Let them decide the matter between them: 
«© however it be, the tomb having at laſt been - 
« ed at Agen, nothing was found in it but the ſkull 
« with the teeth in it, pretty whole, conſidering the 
long time ſince which the Biſhop mult have 

« buried there, which was above twelve hundred 
years (7).“ 


PHRAA (a) * (JOHN), a learned Engliſhman, taught Polite Literature in Italy 
with great applauſe [4A]. He tranſlated, out of Greek into Latin, ſome treatiſes of Xe- 


(7) Beze, Hi: 
Ecclefiaſt. liv. 5; 
p. 790, 791 


en in 2 nophon, and ſome books of Diodorus Siculus (5). Before this, he had tranſlated a diſ- (4) vou, 4 


d Anglia Scrip- Courſe of Syneſius (c). 


This was his firſt eſſay [BJ. Po 


Paul II. was ſo well pleaſed 


2 calls him y ith the tranſlation which this learned Engliſhman had dedicated to him, that he intend- . 
ed to raiſe him to the Epiſcopal See of Bath, but John Phræa was ſnatched from the ank. 
world, before he had an opportunity of being raiſed to. that honour, He died in 


A} He taught Polite Liter ature in Italy with great 
applauſe.) I find this in a dedication of Beatus Rhena- 
(1) That to the nus (1). 1s Joannes Phræa, lays he, quod non fine pub- 
tranſlation of En- lico Britannia, quam nunc Angliam vocant, honore dixe- 
comium calvitiei. rim : utramgque linguam egregie percalluit, bonas literas 
See the rem. IA. finn cum laude non paucos annos, idque in Italia pro- 
Felis, i. e. This John Phraa, was perfectly well 
« ſkilled in both languages; a circumſtance I take 
notice of in honour to Britain, now called England; 
« and he alſo taught, during many years, with the 
« higheſt applauſe, Polite Literature in Italy.” I am 
to obſerve, that his name is Phræa, and not Phreas or 
Phreus, as Voſſius calls him (2). He calls himſelf 
Joannes Phrea, in the title of the work I am going 
to mention. 
B] A tranſlation of a diſcourſe of Syneſius was his 
kb ſay.) He informs us, in his dedication, that he 
was determined not to follow the method of other 
Tranſlators. 'Theſe begin with an eaſy Author ; and 
when years and experience have improved them, they 
attempt more difficult verſions. He does not cenſure 
this way of proceeding, but declares that he thought 
it would be proper for Kina to proceed after a quite op- 
polite method, and begin with Syneſius, one of the 
molt obſcure Authors that ever wrote. Every man, 
adds he, ought to conſider what is adapted for him ; 
and Syneſius mult neceſſarily be difficult, ſince not one 
learned man, among the great numbers who have 
tranſlated out of the Greek tongue into Latin, have 
attempted to give a verſion of Syneſius. Here follow 
Phræa's words. Nos wero etff nonnullis perſuaſi rationi- 
bus, quas nunc conſulto præterire libet, converſum ordinem 
magis ad doctriuam conducere arbitramur: ea tamen mo- 
deftia hanc noftram defenſamus opinionem, ut neque mihi 
ipſi arrogare, neque quod ſecus alii ſenſerint, id witio illis 


(2) Voſſius, de 
Hiſt. Lat. p. 
634. 


dare velim. Suis enim quiſque in rebus, quid magis, quid- 


_ 1465 


we minus ſibi conducat, explorator g, & judex optinus. 
Ttaque mihi in hoc à . a Syneſio ſummo 
philoſopho, autoreque graviſſimo, interpretationis initium 
auſpicari placuit. Quas autem hic Jo kbros, tot ac 
tantis obſiructi ſunt difficultatibus, ut haud ſciam fi qua 
alia apud Graco extent wolumina, que cum his aut 
ſententiarum perplexitate, aut obſcuritate verborum aiim 
conferre. Cujus prefecto rei argumentum eft non medio- 
cre, quad in tanto numero interpretum, quos noflra, quoſ- 
de prior tas widit, nemo unguam inventus fit, quod 
ſciam, qui hujus autoris opus aliguad attigerit (3), I. e. 
« J, though perſuaded from ſome reaſons, which I 
now omut purpoſely, am of opinion, that it will be 
more for the advancement of learning, to invert 
the common method: I yet would willingly de- 
fend my opinion with ſo much modeſty, as neither 
<« to arrogate too much to myſelf, nor cenſure others 
« for _ a different opinion from me. Every 
man is beſt able to judge what is r for him to 
do, or not do. I therefore thoug TX (in which, 
„however, I differ from other people) to begin with 
« tranſlating Syneſius, a great Philoſopher, and a 
« grave Author. His compoſitions abound with ſo 
« many and ſuch great difficulties, that I know not 
whether any Greek Author is ſo intricate with regard 

to the thought, or ſo obſcure in his expreſſion. A 


ranſlators, in this or the former age, I know not 
Hof one who hath attempted to give us a verſion 
« of this Author's works.” The compoſition of 
Syneſius, tranſlated by Phræa, is, the praiſe or 
K fac of baldneſs. Beatus Phenanus printed this 
tranſlation at Baſil in 1515, and added a commen- 

to it. It is not mentioned either by Father 
La be, nor du Pin. * 0 ' 


(Ci H. 


7 2 of this is, that, among the great number of 


cer. Latini, 
5 634+ 


(3) Jo. Phræs, 
in iſt, dedicat, 
Encomit calvitih 
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0 voſſius, d 1.465 [C}, before his inſtalment (d), and it is thought that he was poiſoned by his com- 
Hiſt. Lat. p.534. petitor (e | 


) viene d , Phræa was Fellow of Baliol College in Oxford (f). It is related, that Poggius pre- 


titore extintum 


prin be, tended to be the Author of the tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus, done by our Phraa [D]. {B13 
ibid. 


lem, 1 
He died in 1465. ] It is ſurprizing that Moreri, extru/iſe, idque teflari quague Brian Twyn. Antiq. 

2 as Ser us that — by ſhould yet 5 that Phræa Oxon. I. 3. (5). i. e. © Burton, in his Hiſtory of hy (5) Henricus 3 
ſed in the Dutch Iiwed in the 14th century. Greek tongue, p. 5 Fo informs us, that John Phræa, 7? ola 4. 2. 
edition 3 1456 [D] Vis related that Poggius pretended to be the Au- © an Engliſhman, Fellow of Baliol College, tranſlated po ron p. 70. 
deing printed in- rh f the tranſlation of Pied Siculus, done by our © ſix books of Diodorus Siculus; that this verſion annexed to A- 
ſtead of 1465. Phrza.] Peruſe what follows : Burton, Hiſt. Linguz falling into Poggius's hands, he publiſhed it as his T&»fates Thee- 
Grac. p. 55. ait Jobamem Phraam Anglum Colleg. «© own ; and that is alſo atteſted by Brian Twyn, in 1 
Baliolenfis . Diodori 6. libros vertiſſe, illamque ver- * his third book of the Antiquities of Oxford.“ pat ow” 


fronem Poggium nactum fuiſſe, & pro ſus in publicum APY 


PIASECKI (PAUL), in Latin Piaſecius, Biſhop of Premiſlia in Poland, lived in 
the 15th century. In 1646, he publiſhed @ beautiful Hiſtory of all the tranſattions in the 
(s) Le Labou-- Kingdom of Poland, from Stephen Battori till that year (a). He herein introduced, occa- 


teur, Relat. du 


Laage d a ſionally, the principal tranſactions which happened in the Chriſtian world. The judgment 
Reine de l of Le Laboureur, from whom I borrow theſe particulars, with regard to this work, may 
fen be ſeen hereunder [A]. 


[A] The judgment of Le Labvureur . . . . may be ſeen Que meflram ætatem ſpectant, ea Paulus Piaſecius in 
kereunder.) He is of opinion, that this Prelate had not Chronicis geſtorum in Europa ſingularium luculentius 
ſufficient informations with regard to ſome affairs of ſubminiſtrat ; _ PIASECIO in omnibus ſecur? 
(1) Idem, ibid. France. This circumflance excepted, ſays he (1), it is fidem adhiberi aliui, & certum ft, non efſe ifſum as 
* a piece worthy the „— of a perſon of his rank ; for he omni in hiſtoria errore immunem (3), i. e. * Paul Pia- 3) Maurit. de 
1666. is a very faithful Hiſtorian; and jo generouſly averſe to ſecius, in the Chronicle of the Tranſactions of Eu- Er 4 As 
flattery, that he neither conceals the faults of the de- © rope, has treated excellently well thoſe matters 2 g. apud Magi- 
(z) Of the King ceaſed King (2), nor thoſe of his ſon, the reigning Me- which relate to the preſent age. Vet ſome ſay rum, E 
of Poland. narch, tuhom he never applauds without a juft reaſon. that Piaſecius is not to be relied upon in all things; . P. m. 567. 
He cenſures the ambition of the houſe of Auſtria ; blames © and it is certain that there are a few faults in his 
the injuſtice of its proceedings; and applauds very inge- © Hiltory.” This Hiſtory of Piaſecius was reprinted 
woke the reaſon of our taking up arms, and the defien at Amſterdam, from the Poliſh edition: the manner 
of the alliances concluded by us, to oppoſe the attempts it in which Amelot de la Houſſaie cites it, in his notes 
meditated on all the Powers of Europe. Here follows on Cardinal de Offat's Letters, and elſewhere, proves 
the judgment of a German Author of that work: that he eſteemed it. 


PICARDS, by this name is called the followers of a certain man, who, about the 
beginning of the 1 5th century, improved upon the errors of the Adamites with regard 
to nakedneſs. His name was Picard ; and he went from Flanders to Germany, and pro- 
ceeded as far as Bohemia. It is related, that he impoſed upon people by juggling tricks. 
However this be, he had, in a little time, a great number of followers of both ſexes. 
He commanded them to go always naked, which was more than was required by the 
Adamites mentioned by St. Epiphanius, who only ſtrip themſelves naked in their aſſem- 
blies. He called himſelf the ſon of God; and pretended that, like a new Adam, his fa- 
ther had ſent him into the world, there to reſtore the law of nature, which, according to 

FO him, conſiſted chiefly in two things, community with reſpect to women, and the going 
A. a. ſtark naked (a). He fortified himſelf in an iſland of Luſmik river, ſeven leagues 
an, part. a. p from Thabor, the famous Zeſca's military reſidence. Unhappily for him, forty of his 
2 15% followers having committed great diſorders, drew upon them the forces of that formida- 
ad ann. 1420. ble General. Theſe forty Adamites being gone out upon a party, plundered ſome coun- 
0% JobnShechta, try houſes, and killed upwards of two hundred perſons. Upon this, Ziſca () attacked 
n by hier ts the iſland, took it, and put to the ſword all the Picards, two —_ [4], whoſe-lives 
Eraſmus, in he ſpared, in order to learn, from their own mouths, what ſort of religion they profeſ- 
1519. The 20th 5.4. It is farther ſaid, that though marriage was not inſtituted among them, yet no man 
epiſtle of book e . ö g 
14, of Eraimus's was allowed to lye with a woman, without firſt obtaining leave of the Chief of the 
chat Paal. Sect for that purpoſe. Any man who had an inclination for a woman, was obliged to 
fedted Ziſca and take her by the hand, and lead her to Picard, to whom he ſaid, My ſpirit is heated for 
2 this woman (c); upon which the Founder ſaid, Go, increaſe and multiply. One of the 
rors, great principles of the people of this Sect was, that no perſons in the world but themſelves 
0 In banc ſpiri- were free, the reſt of mankind being ſlaves, eſpecially when they hid their privities : 
"+ meas concalvit« this is what was meant by ſome female followers of Picard, whom a Bohemian No- 

dleman kept in priſon for ſome time; they ſaying, that thoſe perſons who wore clothes, 


eſpecially ſuch as wore breeches, ought not to be conſidered as free. They were deli- 
vered 


Tauo excepted.) Varillas declares that all the reſerwatis, ex quibus yentis ſupenſtitinnem cognoſceret; He, 
*. . 5 * that all ſuch auen as were perhaps, was deſirous of 2 5 this 2 by a- 
(% Varillas, avith child bad their lives fpared (1). He adds that, nother of that Hiſtorian, where mention is made of 
thje du Hg. after their delivery, they wwould not leave their diſſolute ſome female Adamites, who were brought to. bed in 
«ni/me, part 2. avay of life ; but that they were ſentenced to the flames, riſon, and ſuffered the torment of the flames with 
1 = Hiſt. into which they threw themſekves laughing. 1 know Joy. but this paſſage. cannot juſtify Varillas, ſince it 
24 F> 99. 5 — not why he departs from ZEneas Silvius's relation, appears, that thoſe women were in priſon with their 
where it is aid that Ziſca gave quarter only to two huſbands, and were ſentenced to be burnt with them. 


men. Adamitas omnes gladio delevit, duobus tantum To adjuſt the ſeveral parts of this account, we muſt 
ſuppoſe, 
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(d) Ex ne 
Silveo, de Ori- 
gine Bohemor. 
cap» 41+ 


(e) Lib. de utyi- 
uſue ſpeciet com- 
mun, apud Pra- 
teol. V: cce Pikar- 
dis 


(#) Moreri, un- 
der the word A- 
damiter. 


(6) See his art. 


(2) See du Pleſ- 
fis Mornay, 
Myſtere d Ini- 
quite, p. 5123 
and Rivet, Re- 
margues ſur la 
— 4 au My- 
ſtere d Iniguite, 


part · 2+. P · 594 


(3) He was prin- 
cipal of the Col- 
lege of Naerden, 
This work was 
printed at Bafil 
in 1548. 


diately the P 


b. 65. p. 233 


PIC 


vered of children in priſon; and having been ſentenced to the flames, together with their 
huſbands, they ſuffered death laughing and finging (d). Some Enthuſiaſts among the Ana- 
baptiſts have endeavoured to revive the madneſs of the Picards, with regard to nakednefs 
[B}. This fort of people have been as much abhorred by the Proteſtants as by the Romaniſts, 


as Cardinal Hoſius owns (e). 
Picards 015 though their 
Ziſea, a 


Nevertheleſs, the Bohemian brethren have been called 
principles bore no ſimilitude with thoſe who were extirpated by 
moſt after the ſame manner with the Interdiff, Thoſe who pretend that Tande- 


mus had revived in the 12th century, the hereſy of the Adamites, in the fame manner as 
Picard renewed it in the 15th (J), do not write with accuracy; Tandemus (g) not ha- 
ving commanded his followers to go naked. This may be more juſtly affirmed of the 
Turlupins , as will be ſhewn in its proper place. 


ſuppoſe, either that all the Adamites were not in the 
iſland taken by Ziſca, or that he had thrown ſome 
of them into priſon, before the ſlaughter in queſtion. 
If theſe two ſuppoſitions are denied, it cannot juſtly 
be aſſerted, that he ſaved only two Adamites. 

the way, the Proteſtants have applauded him highly 
for this action (2). 

[B] Some Enthufiaſls among the Anabaptifts, have 
endeavoured to revive the madneſs of the Picard 
with regard to nakedneſs.) I have _ of this in the 
article of the ADAMITES, and have even alledged 
Lindanus, who is not to be very much depended on. 
But here follows an Author of much greater authori- 
* I mean Lambert Hortenſius (3), in his relation of 

e tumults of the Anabaptiſts, dedicated to the Ma- 

iſtrates of Amſterdam, whilſt this affair was freſh in 
the memory of every one. He tells us, that on the 
13th of February, 1535, an aſſembly, conſiſting of 
ſeven men and five women, met in Amſterdam, at 
the houſe of John Sibert, in Salt-houſe Street. One 
of theſe men, Theodoret Sartor, by name, called 
himſelf a Prophet. He fell proſtrate on the ground 
to offer up his prayers to God; and having ended 
them, he ſaid to one of his brethren, that he had 
ſeen God in his Majeſty ; that he had ſpoke to him; 
that he had gone from Paradiſe to Hell ; and that, 
after duly conſidering all things, he knew that the 
day of judgment was at hand. They met again the 
fame day; and after ſpending four hours in prayer 
and expounding, the Prophet took off his helmet and 
coat of mail ; threw them, and the reſt of his wea- 
pons, into the fire, and appeared naked before the 
whole aſſembly. He then commanded all the reſt of 
the company to do the ſame ; and his orders were fo 
punctually obeyed, that they did not leave ſo much as 
the leaſt bit of ribbon upon their heads, to tie up 
their hair ; but threw every part of their dreſs into 
the flames, as a burnt-offering to the Lord. Imme- 
t commanded them to follow him, 
and do as hedid. They then ruſh out, and run up 
and down the ſtreets, crying, as loud as they could 
bawl, YVz, we, we, divina vindicta, divina vindicta, 
divina dindicta * 1. e.“ Woe, woe, woe, divine 
6 eance, divine vengeance, divine vengeance !” 
The inhabitants, — theſe howlings, imagin- 
ed that the a 6 was taken by the enemy, and take 
up arms. Preſently the naked riotors are ſeized, and 
carried before the Magiſtrates, where they caſt back 
with diſdain the clothes which were offered them. 
In the mean time, a fire broke out in the houſe 
whence this infamous proceſſion came, and was ex- 
tinguiſhed with. great difficulty. March the 28th, 


the ſeven men were put to death ; and ſome days af- 
ter, nine of their accomplices were executed alſo, Gui 
de _ a Proteſtant — man, relates this Hiſtory 
in a written againſt the —_— printed in 
1565 (4). He did not underſtand the Roman man- 


ner of dating, tertio Id. Februarii, quinto Kal. Mart. 


which Hortenfius makes uſe of ; he tranſlating, the © 


34 of February, and the 5th of March. He relates the 
reſt exactly, except where he ſays that theſe Sectariſts 
were put to the torture, and afterwards beat. In the 
Latin, (the original) no mention is made of the rack, 
and * onght to have tranſlated percutiuntur, put to 
death. 


CJ] The Bohemian brethren have been called Picardi. ] p. 


By A — 3 _—_ called, who moſt vigo- 
rouſly oppoſed reſs of Po in Bohemia; 
Sleidan Wiang the nian, in . following. 
Ad Bohemes quod attinet, fic habet. A morte Joannis 
Huffi in tres potiſimum ſectas diviſus eft populus. Una 
eft eorum qui Pontificem Romanum ut Ecchfie Principem, 
& Chriſt: Vicarium agnoſcunt: altera eorum, qui canam 
Domini percipiunt integram, & in Mifſis nomulla reci- 
tant lingua populari ; ceteris autem in rebus d Pontificiis 
mihil differunt : tertia eft eorum qui dicuntur Picardi ; 
Pontificem hi Romanum & clientelam cjus omnem appel 


pictam; re biblica ſcripta nihil recipiunt ; Sacer- 
prſcopos febi deligunt ipfi ; matrimonio nemini 


« head of the Church, and Chriſt's Vicar. A ſe- 
« cond take the Lord's Supper in both kinds, and 
ſome part of that ſervice is in the vulgar tongue. 
The third are called Picards; theſe give the name 
« of Antichriſt, and the harlot deſcribed in the Reve- 
« lations, to the Pope of Rome, and all who adhere 
« to him; they allow of nothing but the Scriptures ; 
« they elect their own Prieſts and Biſhops, forbid no 
a 22 to marry ; perform no rites at burials; and 
« have very few feſtivals and ceremonies.” However, 
Rudigerus, in his Hiſtory of the Bohemian brethren, 
will not allow (6) the name of Picards which was gi- 
ven them; and conjectures, that it was impoſed on 
them by their enemies, in order to reflef an odium on 
them by that infamous name, as though wwe (ſays he) had 
been no more than the wretched remains of the leud Pi- 
card, who, reviving the antient hereſy of the Adamites, 
introduced nakedne/s and infamous ations. This con- 
jecture is probable enough. 


PICCOLOMINI (ALEXANDER) Archbiſhop of Patras, and Coadjutor of Si- 
enna, deſerves a place among the illuſtrious men of the 16th Century. He was born in 


Sienna, and of the ſame family of Paul Pius (4). He was maſter of a 
learning, as appears by the books he wrote on various kinds of ſubjects [4]. 


[A] The books he wrote on various kinds of ſabjects.] 


 Ghilini mentions the following: La Filo/ofia morale: 


(1) Ghilini, Tea- 
8/0 d Huomint 
latterati, Tom. 
1. P- 8. 


Aitux ion e del Prencipe Chriſtiano 


la Theorica de pianetti :  biſtituzione del” huomo : I In- 
: della Grandezza dell 
_ e della terra: Parafraſi d Ia Rettorica d Ariſlo- 
tile: della creaumza delle Donne ; delle Stelle fiſe : due 
. Comedie cio? ¶ Aleſſandra e Þ Amor Coftante : la Sfera: i 
Sonetti : Traduzione della Poetica 4 Ariſtotile : Annota- 
zione fopra la medeſima Poetica d' Ariflotile : Teſoro dell 
bun in tre parti diviſo tratta del buon nome & 
nella tera fa menzione doll amor ſopranaturale 
(1). Voſſius obſerves, that our Piccolomini printed 


However, 


I would 


at Venice in 1565, a Latin Commentary on Ariſto- 
tle's mechanical queſtions (2). He beſtows great en- 
comiums on this Author: Philoſophus p aximius 
fuit; tum ob ingenium, & induſtriam; tum quia felici- 
ter adeò Matheſin, & philo/ophiam, conjunxit. Utrdque 
fane excelluit ; ut | pos tot ejus opera oftendunt (3). 
i. e.“ He doubtleſs was a great Philoſopher, both 
% on account of his genius, and his application to 


reat deal of 


* Hereticks, 
who uſed to go 
naked 


Ec. 


(4) It is entitled, 


La Racine, ſource, 
dex 


Anabaptiſtes o 
Rebaptiſez de ar. 
fre temps, See 
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viz. the year 
1553 for 1535, 


among thoſe of 
Eraſmus, lib. 


14. Pp. 675, 


(6) Page 1. 


(2) Voſſius, d. 
Scient, Matbemat. 


p. 302. 


(3) Iaem, ibid 
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(4) Thevet, E- 

des Homme 
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1671, 
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Commentaries 
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(6) Imperialis, 
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(7) Boccalini, 
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would not have people believe ſtrictly the ſeveral 
concerning him [BJ. He wrote on philoſophical ſubj 


rticulars Which his 


panegyriſts relate 
jects in his mother-tongue, and is 


thought to be the firſt who did ſo [C]. The treatiſe he publiſhed by order of Francis of 
Medicis, grand Duke of Tuſcany, with regard to the reformation of the Calendar, merited 
the approbation of perſons of the greateſt learning (b). He was very praiſe-worthy for 
having joined to the theory of the mathematics and phyſics, a regularity of manners and 


a very Oy life (c). 
member of 


He adhered ſtrongly to the opinions of Arif 
Academy of the 1nfiammati of Padua (e). Notwithſtanding the gravity 


totle( d). 


of his morals, and his cloſe application to philoſophical ſtudies, he nevertheleſs wrote 
ſome plays, which met with great applauſe [D]. He died in Sienna the 12th of March 
1578 (F) aged threeſcore and ten years, and was buried in the cathedral (g). What 
Thuanus ſays of him [E] is curious enough, and worthy the imitation of ſtudious per- 
ſons: he ſpeaks of this as an eye-witneſs. It will be incumbent on me to criticize his 


tranſlator [F]. 


[B] His panegyrifts relate concerning him.) I am of 
opinion that there is an hyperbole in the following 
paſſage of Thevet (4) : © He really was a man, who 
« diſplayed a divine eloquence in his writings ; and 
* had ſo wonderful a grace in ſpeaking, that he ſeemed 
« rather to charm the ears of his auditors, than per- 
“ ſuade them by the artifice of his rhetorick. With 
« regard to his ſkill in languages, he was not infe- 
rior to any perſon, whether with reſpe& to the an- 
tiquity and propriety of the Hebrew tongue, the 
elegance and ſweetneſs of the Latin ſtyle, in which 
he was ſo great a maſter, that, it would have been 
impoſſible for Tully, and the reſt of the excellent 
Orators, to have expreſſed their thoughts better and 
more naturally than our learned Alexander did. 
He made ſo great a progreſs in divinity, law, phy- 
ſics, the mathematics, and philoſophy, that 
did not leave the moſt ſecret of their receſſes un- 
ſearched, as is well known to thoſe who had the 
happineſs to ſee and converſe with him, and to 
peruſe his learned and excellent works : he is ap- 
plauded for the eaſe with which he cxplained any 
Authors he undertook, whoſe greateſt difficulties 
he cleared up. Any one, who caſts an eye on his 
Commentaries on the Merzors and other works of 
Ariſtotle (5), will perceive tat he diſcovered fo 
exactly his Author's ſenie, that it would have 
« been ſcarce poſſible for Ariſtotle himſelf to have 
4 jlluſtrated his own opinions better than our Picco- 
* lomini did.” 

[C] He is thought to be the firſl who did fo.) Impe- 
rialis blames him for this, as depreciating learning, 
and not becoming the reſpe&t and veneration which 
was due to the language of ancient Rome. Efferbuit 
mire, ſays he (6), ingenium Alexandri Piccolominei Se- 
nenſis in cogendo ſub Etruſcis wexillis agmine ſcientiarum 
amnium, quo intentato alias facinore immortalem fibi pa- 
raret in ltalica celebritate triumphum. Memorabilis pro- 
facto induſtria, niſi trito proteri ſermone rerum apices præ- 
clariſſimarum eſſet, contemptum ipſarum quendam apud 
viliores inducere, & quod magis intereſt, efſet Latine h- 
cutionis majeſtatem ac fludium abdicare qua ultro utiliſſi- 
ma queeque comprehenſa & conſignata eſſe palam eſt. i. e. 
« Alexander Piccolomini of Sienna had an ardent 
«« defire to bring the whole circle of the ſciences un- 
« der the Tuſcan banners ; by which attempt (where- 
in he was not preceded by any perſon) he hoped to 
obtain an immortal triumph among the Italians. 
His efforts would indeed have been praiſe-worthy, 
« did not his exhibiting the moſt exalted things in 
the vulgar tongue bring them into ſome kind of 
contempt with the meaner ſort of people ; and 
likewiſe baniſh the majeſty and ſtudy of the Latin 
tongue, in which the moſt valuable particulars are 
written.” See the repreſentation, which Boccalini 
(7) ſuppoſes our Alexander to make on mount Par- 
naſſus. Some people are not willing that the key of 
the ſciences ſhould be permitted to come into the 
hands of the vulgar. They would have all books 
of philoſophy and erudition written in Latin ; and 
require men of learning to deal with antient books 
as the Church of Rome has frequently treated the 
Scriptures. That Church will not permit the Scri 
tures to be read in the vulgar tongue without 
utmoſt precautions, It is the Sancfum Sanctorum, from 
which the profane ought to be excluded. See the 
complaint which (8) Du Pin has refuted in the Pre- 


Vor. VIII. 
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66 
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cc 


PICCOLOMINI 


face to his new Bibliotheque of eccleſiaſtical Authors. 
[D He wrote ſome plays, which met with great ap- 
plauſe.) I will here cite John Imperialis : Negue 
tamen his dicatus gravioribus muniis abſlinuit interdum a 
lufibus poetarum comicas concinnando fabulas, quarum in- 
figniores duce amoris conſtantis, & Alexanari titub ferun- 
tur impreſſæ, in quibus ſic excelluit, ut ideo comicorum Ita- 
licorum princeps Trajani Boccalini judicio cenſeatur (q). 
1. e. Though he devoted himſelf to theſe graver 
„ ſtudies, he yet ſometimes diverted himſel 
writing Comedies ; the two beſt of which are ſaid 
to be printed under the title of Conflant Love and 
Al nander, which were ſo excellently well written, 
that tajano Boccalini looks upon him as the 
Prince of comick Poets among the Italians.” I 
2m of 0p.:i0n that Menage, from theſe words, had 
- right to rank our Piccolomini in the catalogue of 
loch Pcelefiaſticks as have writ amorous verſes [10). 


cc 


66 


cc 


de Foix, whom Charles IX. had ſent 
baſſy into Italy in 575. This Embaſſador going to 
Sienna, went and viſited our Piccolomini, and found 
him reviſing his Commentaries on Ariſtotle. All 
the ſervants of our old Gentlemen were abroad; ſo 
that, by not being appriſed of the Embaſſador's com- 
ing, he found Piccolomini on a couch. I will tranſ- 
cribe, in Latin, the account he gives of the conſo- 
lation which reading 2dminiſtered to him, in the 
midſt of all the infirmities of old age. Dum in urbe 
effet Foxius, Alexandrum Picolomineum veneranda canicie 
ſenem in ædibus ſuis invifit, quem culcitræ incumbentem, 
& Arifloteli ſuo, hoc eſt a ſe diverſis explicationibus il- 
luſtrato, recognoſcendo vacantem improvifus invenit. Nam 
folus erat, & famuli huc illuc per feſlum diem diverſs 
abierant. Quod ille anxietate ſumma excuſavit, & gra- 
tias Foxio pro tam honorifica ſalutatione egit, tum ſe dere 
juli qui cum Foxio aderant, in iiſque " Ba Multa 
de fludiis ſuis diſſeruit, eorumque ſe demum in ea atate' 
dulciſſimum fruttum capere dixit, aliis obletamentis defi- 
cientibus, quibus alie ætates innocenter & citra offenſam 
gaudere poſſunt. Qꝛuod cum dicebat, non tam ſenectuti 
ſolatium queerere dicebatur, quam adoleſcentes qui ade- 
rant, qua humanitate erat, ad defidiam vitandam & 
Philoſophie ſtudia capeſſenda exemplo 
i. e. Whilſt Mr. de Foix was in the city, he 
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(9) Imperialis, 
in Muſeo Hiſt, 
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with © 83. 


N Cha 
[| What Thuanus ſays of him.] He followed Paul * p. 145 


n an em- %, Tom 2. 


Anti-Bail- 


ſus cohortari (11). Th 
paid 8 


a viſit to Alexander Piccolomini, a man venerable p- m. 1170. col 


«« for his ſilver hairs, and found him reclined on a 


couch, and reviſing his Commentary on Ariſtotle. 
The old man was alone; all his ſervants, [as it 
was a holiday) bein 


g you abroad» Piccolomini 
begged a thouſand of the Embaſſador ; 


returned him __ s for the honour he did 
„ him, and de thoſe who accompanied him, 


among whom was Thuanus, to ſeat themſely 

He then ſpoke a 2 deal concerning his ſtudies, 
and ſaid they afforded him a vaſt deaf of pleaſure 
in his old age ; he not being able to taſte of other 
delights, which younger perſons might enjoy with 
innocence and void of offence, He ſpoke this, 
not ſo much to ſhew that he wanted comforts in 
his old age; as kindly to excite the young perſons 
preſent, by his example, to ſhun a life of ſloth, 
and devote themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy.” 
[F] 1t will be incumbent on me to criticiſe the tranſ 
lator of Thuanus.) I will compare his tranſlation 


with the Latin words of Thuanus. Alxander Pico- (ia) I. Teiflicr, 


lamini, ſays he (12), endeavoured to make people believe, 
that 
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(a) Extracted 
from James Phi- 
lip Thomaſin, 
Elig. part. 1. p- 
208 & ſeg. 


(5) Idem, ibid, 


(iz) Thuan.Hiſr. 
lib. 65. p. 233. 
ad ann. 1578. 


(14) . e. on A- 
lexander Picco- 
lomini. 


(1) Jo. Imperi- 
alis, in Muſeo 


Hiſt. p. 114. 


2) Idem, ibid. 


(3) In his Peintu- 


res merales, 


(4) Hic unum ef- 
fecit prſtea ut gra- 
wiſſums Veneto um 
judicio ad Pata- 
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PICCOLOMINI (FRANCIS), was born in Sienna, and of the ſame family with 
him of the foregoing article. He was a very famous Philoſopher in the 16th Century, 
Though he was very young when he taught logic in the Univerſity of Sienna, his lec- 
tures were ſo excellent, that he raiſed the admiration of the whole city. He after- 
wards taught philoſophy in the Univerſity of Macerata, and afterwards ten years 
in that of Perugia [A]. He roſe to ſo great a height of reputation, that the Paduans 
invited him to accept of the ſame employment among them. Accordingly he was 
made Profeſſor extraordinary of philoſophy in that city in 1560; and about four years 
after, Profeſſor in ordinary in the ſame faculty. He publiſhed a great many Commen- 
taries on Ariſtotle, which were highly eſteemed, on account of the clearneſs and ſubtilt 
with which they abounded. He endeavoured to revive the Platonic philoſophy [B], and 
to ſhew that it agreed, in the main, with that of Ariſtotle (a). The famous James Za- 


barella was his antagoniſt, and he publiſhed a piece againſt him. 
where of the things in which he excelled him [C]. 


I ſhall take notice elſe- 
Having obſerved that the diſputes, 


which the Profeſſor had appointed in the afternoon, occalioned many quarrels and divi- 


ſions, he wiſely put an end to them (6). 


He took that ſtep with ſo much the leſs re. 


luctance, as he enjoyed an annual penſion of fourteen hundred Florins (c). Thrice happy 
could he have appeaſed the quarrels which prevailed in his tamily, as happily as he did 


that he was of the family of Afneas Silvius, who, be- 
ing raiſed to the Pontificate, aſſumed the name of Pius II. 
Here follows Thuanus's Latin. Alexand. Picolominæus 
Ainea Silvii qui pontifex Pius II. dici woluit, Gentilis, 
Sc. (13). if is plain Thuanus affirms, that our 
Alexander was related to Pope Pius II. but the tranſ- 
lator charges him with advancing a flander which 
reflects the higheſt odium on the memory of that 
learned Sienneze; he charging him with laying a 
falſe claim to that family. It it be an enormous 
blunder becauſe of the prejudice it does to an illuſtri- 
ous perſon 3 it is no leſs enormous, if we conſider 
how eaſily the original might have been underſtood. 
The Tranſlator adds, that John Baptiſt the Sacriſtan 
or weſtry keeper, Deiphobus the Arch-Prieft, and his 
other brothers beflowed an honourable elogium on him 
(14). 1am of opinion that the following words of 
Thuanus are not faithfully tranſlated. I majore pa- 
triæ urbis templo ſepultus, & honorifica a Fo. Baptiſia 
erdituo, Deiphobo Archipreſbytero aliiſque fratribus elogio 
ornatus. I am perſuaded that, by aliis fratribus, we 
are to underſtand the reſt of the canons of the cathe- 
dral of Sienna, and not the brother of Alexander 
Piccolomini. 

[4] He taught philoſophy in the Univerſity of Ma- 
cerata, and afterwards . . .. . . in that of Perugia.] 
He quitted Sienna, in order to go to Macerata, 
at five and twenty; and intended to ſeat him- 
ſelf, as a ſcholar, rather than take the chair as a 
profeſſor : but ſoon after he came to Macerata, he 
was preſented to the chief profeſſorſhip in philoſophy. 
This we are told by Imperialis (1). He Goa nothing 
which intimates what is affirmed by 'Tomalini, wzz. 
that Piccolomini was logical profeilor in Sienna be- 
fore he went to Macerata. Imperialis adds, that he 
continued only a year in the laſt mentioned city; 
when being invited by the Perugians, he took that 
opportunity of diſplaying his capacity in a more no- 
ble theatre. During the ten years which he taught 
philoſophy there, he publiſhed a volume of Moral 
Philoſophy (De Merali Philoſophia) which was ad- 
mired : Tantis emnium cœluum laudibus exceptum, cum 
nihil eo, del ad efformandos mores utilius, vel ad Rem- 
publicam refe gerendam accommodatius, vel ad cmnem 
bonorum, malorumque notitiam ſuavius excogitari poſit 
(2). i. e. It met with ſo univerſal an applauſe, be- 
* cauſe nothing could have been more happily adapt- 
ed to form the manners; or more ſuited to the 
<< well regulating of a ſtate, or better calculated for 
„the general knowledge of good and evil.” Father 
le Moine (3) has mentioned this work with applauſe, 
and criticiſed ſome paſſages in it. Obſerve the fol- 
lowing title, Hauciſci Piccolaminei Senenſis univerſa 
Philo/ophia de moribus nunc primum in decem gradus re- 
dacta & explicata, Venetiis in folio 1583. This ſeems 
to intimate, that the firſt edition of this work is of 
1583, If this be true, Imperialis is miſtaken, in 
ſaying, that our Author > ubliſhed his work during his 
profeſiorſhip in Perugia; and that this work was the 
occaſion of his being invited to Padua (4) : for, ac- 
cording to Imperialis's calculation, he began to teach 
philoſophy in Padua, at about thirty ſeven years of age, 


thoſe 


that is anno 1557. This Hiſtorian cannot be excuſed, 
but by ſuppoſing that the Philoſopher in queſtion had 
publiſhed his moral work before the year 1557, and 
afterwards put it into a new order, till then un- 
known. Publiſhing it in that form at Venice in 
1553, he might have given the title as above, though 
it was but a ſecond edition. I am to obſerve that he 
inſerted in his moral work, printed in 1583, a trea- 
tiſe De Methodo, wherein he oppoſed Zabarella his 
collegue and rival. The latter wrote a defenſe ; but 
Piccolomini renewed the attack, by a piece entitled, 
Comes politicus adverſus F acobum Zabarellam. 

[B] He endeavoured to revive the Platonic pbiloſophy.] 
Imperialis declares, that he did not apply himſelf to 
this ſtudy till aiter he had left off teaching: but, ac- 
cording to Tomaſini, he read lectures, and wrote on 
that ſubje& even in Padua. Imperialis's words are 
as follows. Hac igitur egregie navata Venetis opera 
per annos duos & wiginti patriam fibi tandem viſendam 
cenſuit, in qua extremos etiam fpiritus hauſit. Ac inte- 
rim pluribus ad magnum Etruriæ Ducem legationibus (5) 
perfunttus, plurimiſque honoribus auttus amæniſſima Phe 
tonis philoſophia wacare cæpit, quam etiam commentariis 
exornondam ſuſceperat, ipſum namque dicere ſolitum acce- 
pimus, Platonis & Ariftotelis philoſophiam duos quaſi oculbs 
humani aciem intellettus dirigere, quorum alterutro fi quis 
careat Cyclopis inflar in hac rerum univerſitate labatur 


neceſſe eft : ſed communia fata praclaros hoſe. illius cona- 


(e) This inti- 
mates, that the 
Profeſſor gained 
ſome profit by 
theſe diſputes, 


(5) Idem, ibid, 
p. 115. 


tus interciderunt (6). 1. e. After having happily (6) He mentions 
* laboured for the Venetians twenty two years, he at one of thoſe de- 


« laſt reſolved to viſit his native country, in which 
he died. In the mean time, after going upon ſe- 
veral deputations to the grand Duke of Tuſcany, 
and receiving a great many honours, he began to 
devote himſelf to the delightful charms of the 
Fla tonick philoſophy, on which he had undertaken 
* to write Commentaries ; for I have been told he 
* uſed to ſay, that the philoſophy of Plato and Ariſ- 
totle, like two eyes, directed the fight of the un- 
« deritanding of man; and that any perſon who had 
but one of them, was like a Cyclops, and muſt ne- 
ceſſarily ſtumble and fall in the world: but the 
common deſtiny of mankind interrupted all the 
6 noble deſigns of this Author.” Read alſo Toma- 

ſini's words (7), and make the neceſſary compariſons. 
[C] 1/hball take notice elſewhere (8) of the things in 
auhich he excelled Zabarella,.] But I muſt obſerve 
here, that he was inferior to him in certain reſpects. 
He did not go to the bottom of a ſubje& as Zabarella 
did : he uſed to ramble from one to another ; and 
did not offer them ſo much as wine to be drank, as 
to be merely taſted. I take this to be Imperialis's 
thought. Piccolomineus, ſays he (9), oratione quidem 
utitur expedita, gradi, & illaborata, cæterum ſenten- 
tiarum nexu frequentior quam forte conveniat, excurrit 
enimvero, nec in concluſionibus heret, novis at ſubinde 
doctrine cumulis urget, ut libanda potius quam guſtanda 
propofutorum Veritas offerri videatur, propterea bene ſen- 
tientium £4 leulis ſancitum, hujus ſeripta magis provecio- 
rum auri0us inſervire, illius autem juniorum. 1. e. 
« Piccolomint's diction is ſhort, grave and unlaboured, 
« but perhaps too much perplexed. He employs too 
1 many 


64 


* 


cc 


putations, in the 
dedication of his 
book de rerum 
definitionibus, da- 
ted at Sienna, in 
1600. 


(7) Thomaſin- 
Eleg. part I. p⸗ 
209. 
6 ) In the rem- 
of the art» 
ABAREL- 
LA. 


49 1 mperialis, 
is 2 Hite 
p. 115 


id, 


(%) Ex Tomaſi- 
gi, Elog. part. 2+ 
p- 208. 

Im ia lis, 
in Muſeo Hiſt, 
p- 115 


( f) Idem, ibid. 
p. 114+» 


* He was 41 
years in Padua, 


as appears by 
Tomaſini. 


(10) Ghilini, 
Teatro, Tom, 1. 
p+ 62. De Witte, 
in Diario Brogr. 
ad ann» 1604, 
ſpeaks only of 
52 years. 


(12) Freher, in 
Tbeatro, p. 1498. 


(a) Who was 


made Marſhal of 


France in the 
year 1559. 


(1) Le Labou- 
reur, Addit. aux 
Memazres de Caſ- 
telnau, Tom. 2. 
p. 419, 


C's 
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thoſe of his pupils; but his ſons hated one another to ſuch a degree, and were ſuch 


wretches, that they involved his old age in numberleſs troubles. 


He quitted his profeſſor- 


ſhips, after having exerciſed them with glory during fifty three years [D], and retired to 


Sienna, where he died in a very advanced age [E]. 


He left his heirs conſiderable wealth 


(d). His funeral obſequies ſhew, in a particular manner, the eſteem which the inhabi- 
tants of Sienna had for him ; the whole city putting on mourning, and all the courts of 


Juſtice being ſhut up (e). 


He had been Diſciple of the famous Zimara, and fellow- pu- 


pil of Felix Peretto, who, when Pope, aſſumed the name of Sixtus V. and who thought 
it a glory, ſo long as he lived, that he had been able to anſwer his objections in a publick 


diſputation (7) [F]. 


«© many excurſions, and does not dwell long enough 
upon a theme; but introduces, every now and then 
new ſubjects; in ſuch a manner that the truth of 
his propoſitions ſeems to be offered us, merely that 
« we may taſte, rather than drink of them; for this 
«« reaſon the judges are of opinion, that his compo- 
«« fitions are better adapted for thoſe who are of a 
mature age; and thoſe of the other Author for 
younger people.” 

[D] He quitted his Profeſſorſhips, after having exer- 
ciſed them with glory during fifty three years.) Toma- 
ſini affirms this, but he cannot be reconciled with 
Imperialis, who ſays that our Profeſſor lived a year in 
Macerata, ten in Perugia, and twenty two in Padua *, 
which make but thirty three in all. Let it not be 
ſaid that he omitted the Profeſſorſhip in logic ex- 
erciſed by him in Sienna ; for it could not continue 
twenty years, fince Piccolomini was but five and 
twenty when he was Profeſſor of Philoſophy in Ma- 
cerata, Ghilini ſuppoſes the fifty-three years menti- 
oned by Tomaſini to be juſt (10): and he is more 
excuſable than Paul Freherus (11), who admits them, 
after affirming that Francis Piccolomini was appointed 


Profeſſor of Macerata at twenty-five years of age ; 
that he was but one year Profeſſor there ; that he ex- 
erciſed his Profeſſorſhip of Perugia but ten years, and 
that of Padua but twenty-two years. Such are the 
miſtakes which Writers commit, when they blend to- 
gether oppoſite relations. 
[E] He died in à ver) advanced age.) Tomaſini 
and Imperialis agree in ſuppoſing him to be fourſcore 
and four years of age. 'They forgot to ſet down the 
day of his death; but we find, by the date of his (12) Tbearro, 
epitaph in Ghilini (12), that it was in 1604. Impe- Part. I. p. 62. 
rialis obſerves, that our venerable old man was ſo (13) x « felix 
happy as never to want Spectacles (13). in tanto ſenio quod 
DJ Sixtus V. . . thought it a ghry fo hing as he *ulorumwim nul- 
lived, that he had been able to anſwer his objefions in fo merry chryſ- 
a publick diſputation.) Here follows an account of this 3 1 
incident, as related by Imperialis. Et guidem Felix Hip. gd rig 
adhuc Minorita quod ſemel propofitarum in templo Thefium 
ex utraque philiſaphia publicum impugnatorem ſortitus erat 
Franciſcum, ſxpius porro pontifex ejus diei memoriam re- 
colebat, fibi digniſſimum reputans cum acerrimo, ut ipſe 
ajebat, ingenio in celebri conſeſſu haud ſegniter doctrinæ (14) Ibid: p. 114. 
atque ingenii gloriam ſuſlinuiſſe (14). 


PIENNE (JANE DE HALLUIN, LADY DE), maid of honour to Catharine 
de Medicis, was paſſionately beloved by Francis de Montmorency (a), eldeſt fon of the 
Conſtable Anne de Montmorency. He promiſed her marriage without acquainting his 


father or his mother with it A], fearing left they ſhould thwart his deſign. 


It is by 


no means probable that they would ever have conſented to it, though the Lady was of 
an illuſtrious family, and diſtinguiſhed by her virtue and merit : but there was a particular 


reaſon which moved them to oppoſe that marriage in the moſt 


publick manner, and 


which was, that Henry II. conſented that the Lady de Pienne's lover ſhould marry his 


natural daughter, the relict of the Duke of Caſtro. 


This alliance flattered the Conſtables 


ambition ſo much, that he would not ſuffer his ſon's promiſe to be valid : and being in the 


higheſt favour with Henry II. in which a ſubje& ever was with his Prince, he 


perſuaded 


that King to uſe all imaginable methods to have the promiſe, which the Lady de Pienne 
could urge, declared void. This affair became the molt conſiderable in Chriſtendom, by the oppo- 


[4] He promiſed her marriage, without acquainting 
his father or his mother wwith it.] Monſieur le Labou- 
reur, who had he originals of all the proceedings by 
him, relates (1), that they begin with /e examination 
of the two lovers in the Louvre, October the 5th, 1556. 
« That Fane de Halluin being firſt called in, ſaid ſhe 
« auas about 19 or 20 years old, and that it was 5 or 
« 6 years ſince Meſſire Francis de Montmorency pro- 
«« poſed marriage to her, at the Palace of Paris, or at 
„St. Germain's, and that their diſcourſe was, that he 
* took her for his wife, and ſhe took him for her huſband. 
&« She ſaid indeed, that before that time, he had often 
<* offered to marry her, but ſhe would not accept it, be- 
« cauſe ſhe ſaw he was ſtill very young, and als be- 
« cauſe ſhe feared lift the Conſtable would be diſpleaſed 
« at it to which he anſwered, that he would wait fo 
« lng, and be ſo dutiful to his father, that he would 
te make him approve it: that ſhe would not have do- 
« clared it, had not the Sieur de Montmorency ſpoke of 
it, on account of his marriage with Madam de Ca- 
*« ftro.” She declared alſo, “ that the received no 
« gifts nor preſents from him as pledges of their 
* marriage, that every thing was tranſacted only by 
« word of mouth, without witneſſes, and that ſhe ne- 
« yer mentioned it to any of her relations. That he 
% wrote to her during her confinement, but that ſhe 
„ burnt his letters: that he continued to hold the ſame 
& diſcourſes to her, ſince his return, particularly in the 
* Abbey of Vauluiſant, when he was there lately, and 
+ even yeſterday at the Conſtables hauje, he ſpoke to her 


ſition 
(2) La Labou- 
reur, Addit. aux 
« again to the ſame purpoſe, deſiring her not to be angry Memoires de Caſ- 
* at it. She added that ſhe did not know her marriage belnau, Tom. 2, 
« was clandeſline and unlawful, and that ſhe thought P. 420. Take 
: notice of Bran- 
« he might marry, though his father and mother were tome's Words. in 
« flill living, becauſe marriage is eſtabliſhed by God, and his Elogy of the 
the ceremonies only by the church. Upon the whole, ſhe Conſtable de 
referred herſelf to Monſieur de Montmorency, and — page) 
« ſigned her anſwer. That Lord's anſwer was much 3e 0 does 
« the ſame ; and after he had declared that he was Thus wiz, x44 : 
e twenty-ſix years old, he confeſſed all, and even Conſtable had 
« acknowledged that the night before, he had again negotiated. . 
« promiſed her that he would marry her, when he nh — 
« mentioned to her the E perplexity he was in: —— 92 
« only, when he was aſked whether, as his father natural daugh- 
« and mother were ſtill living, he did not know, ter .. . as his fa- 
e that he could not marry without their conſent, he hey acquainted 
*« anſwered, that when he committed that folly, he did 3 ou it, tel- 
« not conſider all thoſe things, being but 1 
3 , FR Hill, but the marriage Was 
« that if it were to be done again, he would reflect to be ſolemnized, 
« more ſeriouſly upon it.. (2). Theſe depoſitions Monſieur de 
„were ſent to Rome, with all the authorities that Oey 
could be gathered from the Holy Scripture, and that he chu 
from the Fathers, againſt marriages contracted not conſent to it, 
« without the parents conſent: the Pope received becauſe he had 
all at firſt pretty civilly ; he gave a very kind re- Promiſed marri- 
ception to the Sieur de Montmorency, and promiſed l 00 am 
him all the ſatisfaction he could wiſh. But he The good o!d 
only diſſembled, or elſe he had not yet thought of man was very 
« . that opportunity to make an alliance much ſurprited »: 
between his own family and the houſe of France, his, an d had te. 
* which nm, 
&c. 


— * as , Wn - 
" Te a et 


tion of Pope Paul the Fourth's intention, who had a mind to get that daughter of Henry II. 
who had already been married with an Italian who was a Pope's grandſon, for another 1ta- 
lian who was bis own nephew. . . . . . . This Pope's own intereſt was the only reaſon why the 


diſpenſation, that was aſked of him, could not be eaſily obtained; wherefore Francis de 
() Le U Montmorency went in perſon to petition for it (h). The King did not think the Pope could 
: r, Addi- 


tions 4 Caſtelnau, 


Tom. 2. P. 419. negotiating an alliance together againſt Spain. 


refuſe him any thing, in ſo favourable a junFure of time as that was, in which they were 


And yet Paul IV. made ſo many difficul- 


ties, that the King was obliged to go another way to work [BJ. He publiſhed an Edict, 
by which all clandeſtine marriages were declared void, and cauſed the Lady de Pienne to 
be ſhut up in a Convent, where they extorted from her a declaration by which ſhe gave 
up her claim : in a word the Pope was uſed very ſcornfully ; for the marriage of Francis 


* which made him protract that buſineſs, in order to 
« gain his point.” In a proteſt, which Monſieur 
de Mee cauſed to be drawn up at Cardinal 
du Bellai's houſe at Rome, March the 23d, 1557, he 
declares, That fince free years and above he fell in love, 
through the folly of youth, with Lady Fane de Halluin, 
fir named de Pienne, and had contrafted marriage with 
her by word of mouth, without the conſent of the King, 
and his own father and mother; that fince that time, 
the King and his father having agreed upon his marriage 
ab Diana of France, he wwas come to Rome, by their 
order, to get abſolution from the Pope, and a diſpenſation, 
for which he had continually petitioned his Holineſs fince 
four mths, having even juſtified his petition by a diſpen- 
ſation granted by the Pope in a caſe of the ſame nature : 
whereupon he was kept at bay with fair words and pro- 
miſes, and referred to a congregation of Divines and Ca- 
noniſts, ſummoned to meet the 23d of this month with the 
Cardinals, Archbiſhop and Biſhops, under colour of ma- 
king the affair more legal, but in reality, as he knew 
from very good hands, to thwart his defign, contrary to 
the Pope's promiſe, who backed the votes which were fa- 
vourable to his adverſe party, though ſhe did not pretend 
to be a defendant in this cauſe ; the Pope alſo frowned up- 
on and abuſed thoſe who woted for his abſolution, and 
ſhewed by all manner of proofs that he was againſt him. 
Wherefore, having notice of the Lady de Pienne's renun- 
ciation, he proteſts againſt all that the Pope might deter- 
mine for the future againſ! the liberty he claims to marry, 
(3) Le La- and requires that the petitions preſented by him to his Ho- 
boureur, Addit. lineſs for that purpoſe be regiſtred, together with the dif- 
8 Caſtelnau, penſation granted by the Pope in a caſe of the ſame na- 
Tom. a. p. 432+ re (3). His complaints of the Pope's conduct are 
( s) 6 2 on the particulars, which will be mentioned 
[5]. ereunder (4). 
[BI Paul IV. made fo many difficultics, that the King 
wwas obliged to go another way to work.) Let us ſee how 
(Aude 2 ca Monſieur le * continues (5) : The Pope kept 
_ Tom. a. Monſieur de Montmorency à great while at Rome, re- 
MONTY ferring him from one Congregation to another, till at laſt 
his artifice was diſcovered ; the King and the Conſtable 
being diſappointed in their expectations they had conceiv- 
ed of him, and unwilling to be fruſtrated in an affair, 
ewhich would thus have made a great noiſe only to their 
own diſadvantage, cauſed an Edidt to be drawn up on 
purpoſe, which was publiſhed and recorded, by which all 
clandeſtine marriages were declared woid : on the other 
hand, the King's authority was made uſe of, to oblige the 
poor Lady to give up her claim: ſhe was ſhut up in the 
* Au Couvent des Convent of the Maidens of God“, where for fear of 
Filles de Dieu. being uſed worſe flill, and deſpairing to ſuceeed in her 
r 1 fee was alſo made to believe that Monſieur de 
Montmorency had obtained a diſpenſation from the Pope. 
In order to know how much this Pope was influenc- 
ed by the private intereſt of his family, we muſt al- 
ways have this capital point in view, namely, that 
Paul IV. had a mind to marry his nephew with the 
natural daughter of Henry IT. which deſign could not 
ſucceed, if the promiſe made to the Lady de Pienne 
were declared void. We ſhall ſee that he wiſhed on 
this occaſion that the Papal authority had been leſs, 
and that he had been deprived of a right, of which 
he would have been very jealous in any other caſe. He 
was more concerned for the advantage of his family, 
than for the privileges of the Holy See, either be- 
cauſe he imagined that his ſucceſſors would eaſily find 
means to retrieve the damage he did them, or becauſe 
he conſidered only the preſent time, and preferred 
abſolutely his own private advantage, before that of 
the Papal authority. 'The buſineſs was very briſkly 
proſecuted by the Court of France; nothing was o- 


mitted to make it ſucceed. They produced the deed 
by which the Lady de Pienne gave up all her claim, 
and the Edict againſt clandeſtine marriages (6). They (6) Le La. 
found means to get (7) a copy of a diſpenſation which boueur, Addi. 
the Pope had granted in a like caſe. Here follows a few _, 
allage from the account which Doctor de la Haye 7 4 
fone to the Conſtable (8) : it contains a curious parti- (7) Ibidem, p. 
cular. Paul IV. (9) ent from the Datary, to know 425. 
from him how that diſpenſation had been Awad ; for - 
he wondered at it, and more ſtill, how it came to fall into () 6 
our hands : to which the ſaid Datary anſwered, that it ® 
had been delivered in a full Court of the Chancery, and (9) Ibid. p. 4:6. 
ſigned by his Holineſs himſelf, which the Pope could well dee Allo the rem. 
remember, fince his character was ſuch, that he would Dl 
hear and ſce every thing that we; done in his Chancery 
more carefully, than any of i; Predeceſſors were wont to 
do. His Holineſs was yuite amazed at it, and aſted his 
Datary by what nan the ſaid diſpenſation could be re- 
verſed and called in, which the Datary anſwered was 
abjolutely impoſſible, conſidering the diſpenſation was in 
the hands of the parties concerned, who by virtue of it 
were already! married. | 
Let us alſo give ſome account of the firſt congre- 
gation, which was held for the diſpenſation of that 
marriage. The Pope preſided in that congregation 
(10), to which he alſo called ſeveral Divines and Ca- (10) Ibidem 
acne... < « The Pope ſpoke firſt, and having propoſed 427. 80 
the caſe, he ſaid (11); “ We aſk whether a marri- 
«« age contracted by word of mouth, which is a true T 
marriage, and a true ſacrament, according to the 
« opinion of the moſt holy Divines, can be broke 
and declared void by us, I mean when it has not 
been conſummated. Then he added this; pray, 
«« do not pretend to urge the proceedings in- 
* ſtances of our Predeceſſors, which I proteſt I will 
not follow, but ſo far as authority of the Scrip- 
ture, and the arguments of the Divines will move 
« you to approve them. He ſaid alſo what follows: 
I do not queſtion but my Predeceſſors and myſelf 
may have done wrong ſometimes, not only in this 
point, but in many others : and yet we are by no 
means to blame for it: for God rules and erns 
his Church ſo, as to conceal from her ſeveral 
things for ſome time, which he reveals to her after- 
wards ; which Chriſt himſelf hints plainly enough 
6 — Breen he 8 1 what I do t 
oweſt not now, but t all know hereafter *: . 1. 7 
In another place he ſaid, have yet many . to e 
Jay unto you, but you cannot hear them now Þ, but the + Ibid, xvi. 12. 
Haß Ghoft, whom the Father will ſend in my name, 
Hall teach you all things **, Who knows then, ## Ibid. xiv. 26 
** but what God kept formerly concealed concerni 
* the indiſſolubility of the holy matrimony, he is 
„ now determined to declare L us ? Wherefore, 
«« dear brethren, and children, you muſt endeavour 
« to aſſiſt me in this affair, and without mindin 
« what ſuch or ſuch of my predeceſſors have done, 
« ſee whether it be not true that they have not ſuffi- 
«« ciently underſtood, what we deſign now to examine 
concerning the indiffolubility of marriage. Hay- 
« ing ſaid this, he directed his diſcourſe to the Arch- 
« biſhop of Couſance, formerly Nuncio to the Em- 
«« peror's Court, and commanded him to declare his 
« opinion. 'This Prelate did his beſt endeavours to 
prove that ſuch a marriage cannot be declared void, 
« and as the Pope ſignified by ſeveral hints, that he 
«« was extremely pleaſed with his opinion, as by his 
« ſmiles, by his looks, by his nods, and by his clap- 
« pings ; this determined the Archbiſhop to add a 
been many things, which he had not thonght of 
ore, as appears both from his minutes, and by 
1 44 
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de Montmerenci with Henry the Second's daughter was celebrated with great pom, 
though the diſpenſation was not granted [C]. The Pope owned a thing, which deſerves 


to be taken notice of [DJ. The proceedings were carried on in a very unfair manner 
[E], and the Conſtable's ſon felt ſome remorſes of conſcience, which obliged him to 


the conferences which he had held: the Pope ſaid 
« aloud that the Archbiſhop had ſet the whole mat- 
« ter in a very clear light. After him ſpoke Biſhop 
Antoniellus, a very antient and venerable man, 
who was of a quite contrary opinion, and proved 
« in a few words, that the Pope could grant what 
was required of him; his Holineſs anſwered him 
« that he did not thank him for the great power he 
« gave him in that affair : and as that Prelate had 
tupported his opinion by ſome paſſages from St. 
Thomas, the Pope obſerved, that St. Thomas 
might have afferted many things in his youth, 
which he recanted when he came to riper years 
« and to have more learning ; his Holineſs added 
„this paſſage from St. Paul, an I was a child, I 
« fpoke as a child, .. . . but when I became a man, I 
« put away childiſþ things ; then he ſaid, it is not 
« with any deſign that I give you this warning, 
„but that they, who are ſtill to deliver their opinion, 
« may not lay any ſtreſs on what St. Thomas thought 
“in his youth. After him voted the Sacriſtan +, 
who was of the ſame opinion with —_—_ Anto- 
“ niellus, namely, that the Pope might and ought 
« to declare ſuch marriages void, when there is a rea- 
« ſonable cauſe for it; and as among his arguments, 
„ which where pretty long and not leſs learned, he 
« happened to quote ſomething from Doctor Da- 
* rand concerning the ſubject of matrimony, Da- 
« rand's writings not being allowed as good autho- 
« rities, and he quoting them without pretending to 
« defend them, the Pope who had already taken offence 
at his opinion, fell into a paſſion againſt him, as 
© tho' he had been theauthor or aſſertor of Darand's 
« ſentiments; and as the Sacriſtan endeavoured to 
« vindicate himſelf, the Pope filenced him with oppro- 
« brions language, and by dreadful threatnings, ſay- 


„ing ſeveral times, that he deſerved to be puniſhed, 


e and that he would tell him more of his mind in 


(12) Le La- 
boureur, Addit. 
aux Memoirs de 
Caftelnau, Tom. 
2. P. 429- 


(13) Ibidem. 


(14) idem. 
p.430, 431. 


« private. This terrified the others ſo, that ſeveral 
« of them reſolved to alter their opinion entirely.” 
There were but ſeven perſons who voted in that 
congregation : the reſt were kept to be heard another 
time (12). The Cardinals retired being very ill 
pleaſed, and one might eaſily underitand, without any 
other intelligence of what paſſed there . . .. . that there 
aroſe no leſs diſorder and confuſton among them, than what 


happens generally among the flock, when the ſhepherd is 


ſmitten and wounded. For they all went away quite 


aſtoniſhed, and almoſt with tears in their eyes, ons one 
away, another another, without being able to relate to any 
of their friends or ſervants, how things paſſed, and to 
what reſolution they were come (13). Cardinal du Bel. 
lay and Monſieur de Montmorenci having ſent word 
to the Conſervator of Naples, that conſidering the 
King's Edi&, they might very well proceed without 
the Pope's diſpenſation, and that he ſhould remember, 
that à /e/s material affair than this determined Germany 
and England to break off with the Holy See, to which 
they uſed to pay obedience (14) ; that Conſervator ſent 
the Datary to the Cardinals of Caraffa and Piſa to 
tell them, that he was very much aſtoniſhed at 
« his Holineſs's proceedings, and that he could never 
« have thought the Pope would have ſet up both for 
« a judge and a party concerned in that affair, and 
« that he ſhould imagine the Holy Ghoſt directed 
« him only, and not alſo the reſt of his Counſellors : 
« deſpiſing every one's opinion, with ſo little regard 
«for his own dignity, and for thoſe, whom he com- 
« manded to ſpeak, and to whom he gave the com- 
« miſſion to deliver their opinions freely, without 
« any favour or biaſs whatſoever ; and that on a 
« leſs conſiderable occaſion than the preſent was. 
Cardinal Cajetan's obſtinacy had reduced Germany 
<« to the condition it was in, there being no great 
hopes of ſeeing it brought to better terms, unleſs 
<« by God's grace alone. They ſhould duly conſider 
« the contents of the King of France's Edict, by 
« which together with the cenſure of the Sorbonne, 
« and the Ordinary's authority, without any diſpen- 


Vol. VIII. 


apply 


* ſation from His Holineſs, Monfieur de Montmc- 
tenci might ſet himſelf at liberty, and marry 
whom he pleaſed (15).” All this was preſented to 
the Pope, but did not make him alter his proceedings. 
Whence we may infer, that the Court of France 
looked upon that negotiation as a moſt important af- 
fair ; but that the Fope did not think it leſs impor- 
tant with regard to his own intereſt, not to determine 
any thing. If we had two or three volumes in folio, 
containing ſuch accounts as thoſe of Doctor de la 
Haye, and of Cardinal du Bellay (16), it would be 
one of the moſt curious works that could be placed in 
a library. 

[C] The Pope wvas uſed very ſeornfully : for the mar- 
riage was celeb ated, . . though the diſpenſation «vas nat 
granted.) le King and the Conſtable did not 
* think chey could revenge themſelves better of the 
*« Pope, for the little account he made of their re- 
commendations, than by concluding the marriage 
by virtue of the Edict againſt clandeſtine mar- 
riages ; the ceremony was accordingly celebrated 
with but greater pomp and ſolemnity on Monſieur 
de Montmorenci's arrival in the month of May 
* 1557, the Court being then at Villier-Cotrez (17). 

The Pope owned a thing, which deſerwes to be 
taken notice of.) It was in the congregation I have 
mentioned above. I krew, ſaid he (18), that the 
Popes my predeceſſors have given ſeveral diſpenſations in 
Juch caſes ; they are before Cod to anſwer for them, If 
they happen to have done wrong, I will not follow their 
example ; they may have done it out of ignorance, and 
thoſe ages did not know perhaps, what the follywing ages 
continually diſccder to us, according to JESUS CuAIsr's 
words, ſcietis autem poſtea, &c. non poteſtis omnia 
portare modo, &c. Veniet Paracletus, &c *. And as 
for what is objefted, that I have given a diſpenſation in 
a like caſe, I would not have this to be any ways preju- 
dicial to the ſubje before us, for God knows that I never 
underſtood it. There are in the Chancery a multituae of 
people, prelates, referendaries, and others, who are per- 
petually bawling one one way, another another, ſo that a 
poor decrepid Pope cannot hear or underſland things accu- 
rately : for my part, I declare ſolemnly, that I never under- 
flood the matter; and what is more, if, as a man, I have 
erred in one thing or another, I would not perſiſt in my 
error. This is an abſtract from an account drawn up 
by Cardinal de Bellay, which Monfieur le Laboureur 
has inſerted among his additions to Caſtelnau's Me- 
moirs : and here we have a man who truſted to a very 
weak diſpenſation ; for the ſame Pope, who had 
granted it to him, declared to the ſacred College, 
that he never underitood that queſtion, and that old 
as he was, he could not be attentive to particulars 
among the clamours which reſounded throughout the 
place, where diſpenſations and other deeds are ſigned. 
And yet the man, who had obtained that diſpenſa- 
tion, thought himſelf lawfully married : but if that 
diſpenſation were void, he committed ſo many 
acts of adultery every time he enjoyed his wife. 
Nothing ſeemed ſhameful to Paul IV. if he could 
but find pretences not to declare Monſieur de Mont- 
morenci's marriage void. 

[E] The proceedings were carried on in à very unfair 
manner.) Nothing ſuited the Pope's purpoſe bet- 
ter than to urge that the Lady de Pienne required 
the confirmation of her marriage : in order therefore 
to anſwer that argument, a deed was procured in due 
form, by which it appeared that ſhe laid no manner 
of claimi to Monſieur de Montmorenci. But ſuch a 
declaration could not be forced from her but by making 
her believe that the Pope had already granted the 
diſpenſation. Wherefore her lover did not ſcruple 
to write that falſity to her. Here follows his letter, 
which 1s as unkind as his former letters were ſweet 
and loving. © Mapa pe PiENNE, being ſenſible 
„of the fault which I have committed unawares, 
and very ſorry that I offended againſt God, agauft 
„the King, and againſt my Father and Mother, I 
have given our holy Father the Pope to underſtand 
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„ how things paſſed between us both, and aſked his 
«« Holineſs's pardon for it, which in his great good- 
« neſs and mercy he has granted me, giving me 


, alſo, as far as it may be neceſſary, a diſpenſation 


« to reſtore me to my former liberty; of which 1 
« judged it proper to give notice. And to extricate 
« us both out of the misfortunes and perplexities we 
« are in, I deſiſt from all words and promiſes. of 
« marriage which paſſed between us both, of which 
« by that diſpenſation we are diſcharged, and I 
« hereby diſengage you from them, deſiring you 
«« moſt earneſtly to do the ſame with regard to me, 
« and to provide for yourſelf as you ſhall think fit : 
for I am determined never more to have an intimate 
« communication or correſpondence with you ; not but 
«« that I eſteem you a very modeſt and virtuous Lady, 
« and of a very good family: but I moſt do my 
duty, in order to avoid the unhappineſs and miſ- 
« fortunes, which might otherwite befal us, and 
«« eſpecially to give his Majeſty and my parents an 
«« opportunity to forget the. offence I have committed 
« againſt them, to endeavour to deſerve their fa- 
« your again; and alſo to perform what I owe to 
« them by God's commandments, to whoſe grace 
« and providence I recommend you, Mapam DE 
« PIENN E;; from Rome February the 5th. He, 
*« whom you will always find ready to ſerve you, 
% MoxnTMORENCI (19).” Francis de la Porte, Gen- 
tleman to Monſieur de Montmorenci, a Maſter of the 
Requeſts, and one of the King's Secretaries, attended 
by two Notaries of the Chaſtelet, went to the Con- 
vent in which the Lady was ſhut up ; the gates were 
opened to them (20) by virtue of a letter figned by the 
ing own hand. They ſent for the Lady, and after ſhe 
had read Monſieur de Montmomrenci's letter aloud, 
the Sieur de la Porte told her, Madam, all that 1 
have to ſay to you is by Monſieur de Montmaremci's order, 
and I ſhall tell it jeu, if you pleaſe, becauſe he has 
charged and commanded me to do it. You hade ſeen by 
his letter, which you have juſt now been reading, how 
revouſly he thinks he has offended againſt God. . . . . (21) 
has moſt humbly entreated his Holineſs to pardon him 
the fin he had committed by the promiſe of marriage 
ewhich paſſed between you both, and to grant him a dif- 
penſation, that he and you may be at liberty to marry whom 
you pleaſe ; ewhich our holy Father has done, and by that 
means he has reſtored both Monfieur de Montmorenci and you 
to your former liberty, as he writes to you in the letter, 
«which I hade here delivered to you : wherefore, as he is, 
by the diſpenſation granted to him, free and at liber 
to marry any other but you, whenever he ſhall think fit, 
I declare to you by his order, that he acquits and diſengages 
from all words and promiſes of marriage, that 
heretofore have paſſed between you both, and 1 defire and 
require of you in his name, to declare to me whether 
do not alſo acquit him of his promiſes to you ? To which the 
Lady de Pienne, with tears in her eyes and ſobbing, re- 
plied after this manner. Monſieur de la Porte, I am 
much better pleaſed that the breaking off the promiſes be- 
taocen Monfieur de Montmorenci and me, ſhould come 
from him, than from me. He ſhews but too plainly by 


 evhat you have told me from him, that his heart is teſs 


( 22) Idem, ibid. 


enerous than a woman's, and this is nothing like what 
he told me fo often, that he would hoſe his life rather 
than alter his mind. He has deceived me very much ; 1 
fee very well that he chooſes rather to be a rich, than an 
honeft man. There being nothing poſitive in this an- 


' ſwer, the Sieur de la Porte repeated his arguments, 


inſiſting chiefly on the Pope's diſpenſation, and re- 
quired that the Lady ſhould ſpeak 2 Where- 
upon the Lady crying as before {poke theſe words. 
« Why, Monſieur de la Porte, what anſwer would 
« you have me make? Could Monſieur de Mont- 
* morenci be ſo hard-hearted as to write me ſuch a 
Letter?“ This anſwer was not more to the purpoſe 
than the firſt. But the third queſtion was ſo home, 
that the Lady was under a neceſſity to come to the 
point. Monfieur de la Porte, ſaid ſhe (22), fince Mon- 


fieur de Montmorenci is determined to diſengage me from 


the promiſes of marriage paſt between us, and dues actu- 
ally diſengage me from them, I neither will nor can bin- 
der him from doing what of ru es, and can have no 
awill contrary to his own. Monſieur de la Porte was 
not fully ſatisfied with this third anſwer, he inſiſted 
again, and obtained at laſt the following reply. 


« Monſieur de la Porte, ſince Monſieur de Montmo- 


renci acquits me now of the promiſes of marriage 
* which have been interchanged between him and 
me, if he were a King's ſon, or a Prince, after: he 
wrote me ſuch a letter as that which you have, de- 
livered to me from him, I would not miarry- him, 
and I diſengage him from his promiſes. However, 
« I am aſtoniſhed at the manner after which he 
writes to me in that letter you have given me; I 
cannot well believe that he wrote it; ſince he was 
uſed to write to me in a quite different ſtyle (23) ” 


She was anſwered that they had ſeen Monfieur de (% item, p. 


Montmorenci write that letter with his own hand.“ 
The Lady, as ſhe was going away, endeavoured to 
recover her ſpirit, in order to excuſe her tears, which 
ihe was ſeen to ſhed ; but it was impoſſible for her 
to appear proud: all that ſhe ſaid betrayed the mor- 
tification, the ſorrow, and the grief ſhe had, not to 
marry that inconſtant lover. Men are uſed to ſay ei- 
ther out of joke or out of gallantry, that it is with 
the utmoſt reluctancy a miſtreſs is prevailed upon to 
pronounce that terrible yes, which ſhe muſt anſwer to 
the queſtion, do you conſent to be the wife of ſuch an 
one P But it is very ,probable that a yes of this kind 
was never more difficult to ſpeak, than that, which 
the Lady de Pienne anſwered to the queſtion, 4% yore 
conſent, that Monfieur de Mantmorexci ſhould not marry 


? 
"Thee happened a particular, in which that Lord 
did in all probability forſwear himſelf. The fa& is 
as follows. Being returned from Rome he gave a 
declaration in writing before the chief perſons of the 
King's Council, aflerting, that there was not between 
him and the Lady de Pienne a marriage contrafed by 
aword of mouth, and by reciprocal promiſes paſt between 
them, but only an agreement to make it be thought fa, in 
order to endeavour by that means to obtain the conſent of 
his Father the Conſtable (24). He affirmed upon oath, (24) Ibidem, p. 
that that er by his own hand contained 437: 
the truth (25), an ti titioned for a diſpen- 
ſation "by the Pope, by confeſſing to him more then <4 RO 
he ſhould have done, it was only becauſe he hoped to 
obtain it eaſily, whereby it would not have appeared, 
that he made him at firſt believe a falſity: — that 
meeting with great difficulties at Rome, he was at laſt 
determined to declare the whole truth to the King and 
to the Conſtable. As though he had ſaid, I did not 
promiſe marriage to the Lady de Pienne, who had 
only agreed together to ſay that there was ſuch a reci- 
procal promiſe between us: we had no other deſign, 


ty than to engage my father and mother by that lie to 


conſent to our marriage. Having aſſerted that falſity 
very often, I could not reſolve to unſay it again, and 


may that I might not be obliged to be inconſiſtent with 


myſelf, I choſe rather to aſk a diſpenſation of the 


you Pope, and continued all along to tell lies to his Ho- 


lineſs : but as I was not able to avoid inconſiſtencies 

by that means, I acknowledge at laſt, that my aſſer- 

tions were falſe, and I ſwear before the chief mem- 

bers of the King's Council, and certify it in writing, 

that I have been telling lies a long while, in-order to 

impoſe upon my Father, my Mother, the Pope, &c. 

Muſt not ambition have a molt tyrannical power over (26) Add to thi 
a man, when it forces ſuch a confeſſion from him? the Diſcourſes 
Is it probable that this lover ſhould have entered only which the Lady 
in ſo ſlight an engagement with his miſtreſs, who de Pienne held 
was ſo young and ſo beautiful? The remorſes of con- 1 nm 3 
ſcience, which ſtung him, as you ſhall fee hereunder, ae el tel . 
confirm my opinion (26). | hove. 

I muſt examine in this place an anſwer, which to 7 
me ſeems very ſophiſtical. Cardinal de Lorrain, af. (#7), Rem: U 
ter the outrage 1 — mentioned above (27), cauſed LORRALNE 
a letter to be bliſhed, in which we meet with (Chacles de). 
theſe words. F re heard others fetch the cauſe of ,".. Lane dun 
the Marfpal de Montmorenci's iltewill funewhat higher, Geng, 4. gi 
and even from the time when he was in great 
and trouble about his marriage with the 5 Pienne, veyce d un en 
which he acknowledged amd confeſſed before the {out . 
Cardinal, and other Lord., appointed by the late King fg gau, v 
Henry to examine that matter, and afterwards he denied m. 5 and 6, 1. . 
it, and ſwore to the Pape, that he made no 2 what- A letter from 
feever to the ſaid Lady : fo that the ſaid Sieur de Mont- © Lordo _ 
morenci vas aſhamed that the Lord Cardinal ſhould know , Conte 


% Haynault, ſent 


him to be @ forſeiuorn * unworthy to bear witneſi, © to one of his 


and who deferved to 4 of all his honours (28). © neighbours 
Here follows the anſwer of the Proteſtant who refuted . and friends, . 
that Letter. The ſecond cauſe of the Marſhal de ho tte 


« the Court of 
15 Mont- «« Spain,“ 


xity de Haynault en- 
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lower rank 'than the loyer ſhe had lo 


15 


apply to Pope Pius IV. for abſolurion{ F]. TheLady married aſterirards a wan eta wen 


We have here a remarkable inftance from 


G] 
which it appears that the paſſions of a Prince which occaſion very often many abuſes, 


« Montmorenci's enmity proceeds, you ſay, from 
% your holding him for a perjured man, on account 
« of the Lady de Pienne's marriage. Before 1 
« clear him from that calumny by unqueſtionable 


« witneſſes and authorities, I muſt humbly defire the 


« King's Majeſty to conſider your audaciouſneſs, by 
« which being carried beyond the bounds of reaſon, 
« you dare to publiſh that the marriage of his ſiſter 
« the Marſhal's wife is unlawful. For is it poſſible 
« not to draw that inſtance from your aſſertion ? I 
« could eaſily pardon your ignorance, if it were not 
« attended with atice. For (though your imputa- 
« tion, were as true, as it is falſe) can the promiſes of 
« children of diſtinguiſhed families be any ways 
« valid for the contracting of marriage, when they 
« are not approved by the conſent of their parents, 
% under whoſe authority they live? The examples 
« of Abraham and Iſaac ſhew us ſufficiently that it 
«- js a father's buſineſs to marry his children accord- 
« ing to his own will and pleaſure, And if a vow 
« (which is a promiſe we make to God) made by a 
« maiden withour her father's conſent, be void ac- 
« cording to the laws of Moſes, how much more 
„ muſt a promiſe of marriage, which is made by 
one perſon to another, be void, if the father does 
« not conſent to it? And though the antient Greeks 
« were too uncertain and wavering with regard to 
« ſuch marriages, yet they were not ſo far deprived 
„of the light of Nature, as to approve them; for 
« we ſee in Euripides, that a maiden anſwers to a 
« lover who courted her, I cannot marry without my 
« father's conſent, to whom I am ſubjeft. If you 
« ſhould urge, that a father has not ſo great an au- 
e thority over his ſons as over his daughters, all the 
e laws would be againſt you, by which a father may 
« even fell his children in caſe of neceſſity (29).” After 
this the Author quotes the Scripture, the Fathers, the 
Councils, the Civilians, in order to prove that the 
marriage of children muſt depend on the will of 
their parents. But all that long diſcourſe is 2 
but an evaſion; it is miſleading the reader, and paſ- 
ſing de genere in genus, from one genus or kind to 
another. The queſtion was not, whether the Marfhal 
de Montmorenci's marriage with Henry the Second's 
natural daughter were lawful or not. The Author of 
the letter had not meddled with that queſtion, he had 
only aſſerted that the Marſhal was perjured by con- 
feſſing and denying ſolemnly, that he promiſed mar- 
riage to the Lady Te Pienne. Theſe two facts are an 
evident proof of perjury, whether the promiſes were 
obligatory or not: for if a man promiſed to commit 
a crime, he might indeed obtain from any tribunal to 
be diſengaged from his promiſe : but if he ſhould 
ſwear before ſome perſons that he had promiſed, and 
before others that he had not promiſed, he would be 

uilty of perjury. This is the caſe. in which the 
Frarthal de Montmorenci was _— to be; this 
was the chief point of the accuſation. The accuſer 
did not examine whether he ought to have performed 
his promiſe of marriage, or whether the promiſe 
were lawful or not : and yet the Proteſtant, who an- 
ſwered Cardinal de Lorraine's letter, ſuppoſed that the 
whole charge was grounded on the lawfulneſs of that 

romiſe which was not kept. Having made theſe 
falſe ſuppoſitions, he expatiates at random on ſeveral 
ſubjects; he quotes the divine laws, the law of na- 
ture, he treats of the right of fathers and parents, 
and ſays a thouſand uſeleſs things, and not one word 
to the purpoſe. This is the common practice of thoſe 
who have nothing material to anſwer, and yet fear 
leſt they ſhould hurt their cauſe if they made no re- 
ply. They alter the ſtate of the queſtion, that they 
may have an opportunity to talk a great deal. I do 
not doubt but a great many readers imagined that the 
Marſhal de Montmorenci's Apologiſt triumphed, and 
were very much edified to ſee that he made Henry the 
Second's daughter a party concerned in that affair, 
But this is an artifice too frequently uſed in polemical 
writings, and which after all is nothing but a trick 
and an evaſion to miſlead the readers. 
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prove ſometimes a remedy to the diſorders of the State. The Edict, by which clan- 


deſt ine 


[F] Some remorſes conſcience.. , . obliged him to 
apply to Pope Pius IV. for abſolution.) “ Things re- 
* mained in that condition ' as long as the Pope and 
the King lived. But whether it was that the Mar- 
* ſhal de Montmorenci had afterwyards ſome ſcruples 
of conſcience, and aſcribed the il! ſucceſs of his 
* wife's pregnancy, who though ſhe had been ſeve- 
ral times with child, had yet had but one alive, 
and died even in a little time, or for ſome other 
« reaſon, he applied again to the Holy See, and af- 
ter Paul the Fourth's death he ſent a petition to 
„Pius IV. of which I have the original draught by 
% me: and in which he ſet forth, how being ſur- 
priſed by love he had heretofore promiſed marriage 
* to the Lady de Pienne, yet with condition to get 
* his father's conſent to it, and not otherwiſe ; Put 
© as he could not obtain it, the ſaid Lady had freely 


* acquitted him of his promiſe both by word of 


„mouth, and by a juridical declaration figned by her 
before witneſſes, and in which ſhe nilf perſiſted : 
Rand he himſelf thought he was lawfully married 
to another; yet becauſe of the promiſes made by 
* him, he defired an abſolution a Cautela or for his 
greater ſecurity, and that the commiſſion of it 
might be directed to the Biſhop of Paris. Pope 
Pius IV. whoſe private intereſt was not concerned 
« in this affair, as his predeceſſor's was, did not 
„make many difficulties, and ſent him a large and 
full diſpenſation (30)...... This diſpenſation ſet 
% his conſcience at reit, and did not much alter the 
* condition of his marriage, which continued to be 
* fruitleſs (31)” Monſieur le Laboareur was, for ſome 
reaſons relating to his own family, very much in- 
clined to juſtity thoſe of the houſe of Montmorenci, 
as much as lay in his _— and yet he ſeems to 
think it was not true, that the promiſe meant here 
was only conditional. V Diana of France's marriage 
with the Marſhal Duke de Montmorenci was both advan- 
tageous and honourable in the ſigbt of men, it has been 
Juſth queſtioned whether it <vere acceptable to God, ſince 
it was contracted with more violence than juſtice, againſt 
a pre- engagement of the Marſhal wwith Fane Halluin, 
founded on that Lord's live, and on his promiſe (32). 

[6] The Lady married afterwards a man of a much 
lower rank than the lower ſhe had fl.) Brantome ac- 
quaints us with this: it is a parentheſis he has inſerted 

in the account he gives us of the reſtitution of the 
Duke of Savoy's towns : what he obſerves is a proof, 
that love intrudes itſelf into every buſineſs, and of- 
ten becomes a ſpring which influences the moſt im- 
portant affairs of the ſtate. There were ſome wiſe 
and prudent perſons in the King's Council, whoſe 
opinion was, that it was not proper to reſtore to the 
Duke of Savoy the cities he demanded. The Kin 
of Navarre (33) maintained that the reſtitution muſt 4 
made reſolutely, otherwiſe he ſhould not get the Kingdim 
of Sardinia fo often promiſed to him, and that the Duke 
of Savoy had ſent him wword and aſſured him, that be 
wwould aſſiſt him nay at the Court of the King of 
1 t laſt after many debates, the weaker 
party prevailed over the flrongefl, and for that purpoſe 
the King diſpatched to Piedmont, from the Bois de Vin- 
cennes, after the taking of Bourges, I being a witneſs to 
it, the Lord d Alluye (Florimond Rohertet) one of the 
Four principal Secretaries of State, who was then deeply 
in love with the Lady de Pienne (39. 


(30) La La- 
boureur, Addit, 
a Caſilinau, 
Tom. 2. P · 439. 


(31) Ibidems 


(3 2) Ibidems 


33) Brantome 
4 , quo= 
ted by Le La- 
boureur, Addit, 
2 Caſilenau, 
Tom. 1, P · 843. 


(24) All this 
ſpace, which I 
leave blank, con- 


* tains a Parenthe- 
* fis in Monſieur 
+ Le Laboureur's 


; R N duke be wiſhed to marry. The King 
promiſed him, that if he ſucceeded in his negotiation to his 
Majeſty's ſatisfaction, he would cauſe him to marry her ; 


text, which 
would be nothing 
to the purpoſe 
here. 


though without the King's favour that marriage was 7 
5 


no means like to {morn for that Lady <vas of one of . 
beft families in France, and one of the moſt. diſtinguiſhed, 
and had already refuſed perſons of ſo high a rank, that it 


was not at all probable ſhe would marry a pitiful Secretary 


of State * : and yet ſhe married him afterwards, rather 
out of fancy and humour, than for any geod reaſon + 48 
3 8 1 have 


* They are not 
generaily men of 
quality in France. 
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* n he might not have the diſgrace of being over - reached by the Pope's artful intrigues (c). 


(35) Paſquier, 
Lettres, liv. 3 
p. 111, of the 
Iſt vol. 


(36) Ibidem, p. 


112, 113. 
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deſtine marriages were declared void, was a very good law, which proved very uſeful to 
the whole Kingdom [H]; but it was not with a view to promote the publick good that 
Henry II. made that law; it was only for the private intereſt of his favourite, and that 


J have been told by many perſons of our Court; nor was 
it the King of Nawvarre's favour that induced her to it, 
for he had been dead then above a year ; but yet it was 
he who firſt ſupported and ee be that gentleman in 
his love, and affifted him as much as lay in his power : 
for in ſuch affairs great men at Court can do much, and 
prove often very uſeful to their friends and fellow-cour- 
tiers. The King of Navarre knew very well how to 
chooſe his Miniſters, fince on this occaſion he made 
uſe of a man deeply in love, whom he flattered with 
the hope of enjoying the object of his paſſion. 

H] The Edif, by which clandeſiine marriages were 
declared void, was a very good law, which proved very 
uſeſul to the whole Kingdom.) One of the moſt able 

dvocates in the Parliament of Paris argues very 
well upon that ſubje& in his letter to Robert and 
Fournier Profeſſors of Law at Orleans, and is angry 
becauſe the law was not ſevere enough. He wiſhed 
men had not ſtopt half way, and that all marriages 
in general, contracted againſt the conſent, or without 
the knowledge of the parents, had been void. His 
letter begins thus. Tur EpicT concerning mar- 
riages has been publiſhed in our Court of Parlia- 
„ ment; it is indeed a noble and admirable Edict: 
but you would think it more noble ſtill, if you 
« knew the reaſon of it. For ſome of thoſe who 
„ hold the higheſt poſts in France have been the 
« occaſion of it. It is obſerved that moſt of the 
bad examples ariſe generally from ſuch things as 
« were formerly eſtabliſhed with good and holy de- 
« ſigns, but which in time come to be abuſed. On the 
other hand there never was a good law but was occa- 
« ſioned by ſome ſcandalous practices. The diſtemper 
« muſt come before one thinks of a remedy againſt it. 
« As for this Edict, every one rejoices at it as a noble 
action, worthy of a King. I alone, like another 
« Timon, and a Man-hater, ſigh and lament, not 
but that I am glad of the power and authority it 
gives to fathers over their children, but I am ſorry 


that they have not a greater power ſtill ; and that, 


as Alexander the Great coming into Aſia did 
not unty the Gordian knot, like the other Princes, 
« who had been there before him, but to have ſooner 
done cut it with his ſword, ſo they had finiſhed the 
« buſineſs quite, by an order or decree made by the 
«© common conſent of the Gallican Church, declared 
« all the marriages whatſoever void, when contracted 
« only by promiſes, and without the authority and 
« conſent of fathers and mothers. Here I cannot 
« but pity our country (France) which being never 
tired with bringing all eccleſiaſtical affairs under a 
* lawful and wholeſom diſcipline, did not put the 
„ finiſhing hand to this material buſineſs (35).” What 
he adds contains very judicious obſervations, but his 
concluſion is too ſevere, for he would have all thoſe 
puniſhed capitally, who by fair words inticed either a 
young man or a maid into the ſnares of matrimony. 
Our Anceflors, ſays he 50) „ knowing of what dange- 
rous conſequence it would be, if a child under twenty froe 
were judged to be lawfully married by a mere verbal pro- 
miſe, to the prejudice of the paternal authority, eflabliſhed 
an action of rape (which was commonly called raptum in 
parentes) and which is unknown to all other nations. By 
*which they gave leave to 1 and mothers, and even 
to guardians, to proſecute before the Royal Fudge, him or 
her, who by ſuch fair words had inticed and ſuborned 
one of their children to marry : the conſequence aud effect 
of that proſecution was ſuch, that it ſuſpended and ſlopt 
all other proceedings, that might be begun before the offi- 
cial and ecclſfiaftical Fudge about th validity of the 
marriage. But what advantage did you ever "uy from 
fuch a proſecution ® No other, but that, like true French- 
men, we are at firſl flronger than men, and at 
weaker than women. At be firſt beginning of the pro- 
ſecution every one ſeems zeal ius to have it carried on rigo- 
roufly, even the Judges ſeem to be infinitely favourable to 
the proſecutors : but in the end you never ſee any one pu- 
n/hed in an exemplary manner; and after all the ra- 
wiſer gets the better of juſtice, and of the afflited fa- 
mily, and continues in a peaceful poſſeſſion of her whom 
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he had carried off. For my part I am of opinion, either 

that we ſhould have never eftabliſÞ'd ſuch an action among 

us, or that it was neceſſary to make it end in the death of 

the perſon who committed the crime ; that by his death 

the marriage might alſo be diſſolved. He did not write 

perhaps all that he had in his thoughts ; he meant 

perhaps thoſe, who do not only ſeduce a young mai- 

den, * perſuade her alſo to ſuffer herſelf to be run 

away with. If he omitted inadvertently that part of 

the definition of a rape, his concluſion cannot be 

looked upon in France as too ſevere, for the French pu- 

niſh with death all thoſe who ſteal a maiden away, 

whether it be with or without her conſent. But per- 

haps this law was not yet eſtabliſhed in France, when 

Paſquier wrote his letter to the two Profeſſors of Or- 

leans. I am apt to think it was enaQted ſince that 

time, becauſe it was obſerved that the law, which 

puniſhed thoſe only, who carried a maiden away 

againſt her will, was not effectual enough. It was 

eaſily evaded ; for it was no difficult to make a 

woman confeſs, after ſhe had been run away with, 

that it was done with her conſent. Such a confeſſion 

ſaved a man's life, and a woman would not have it 

upon her conſcience that ſhe ſuffered a man to be put 

to death, who proteſted that nothing but his violent 

love for her determined him to ſteal her away : be- 

ſides this, a woman was diſgraced, expoſed to a thou- (37) Compare 
ſand ſuſpicions, in danger of not meeting afterwards this with rem. 
with a good match, and of being conſidered only as [] of the art. 
another's leavings, after ſhe had been for ſome time . 
in the power of a raviſher (37) : all this being duly (38) When a 
conſidered both by the girl and her relations, de- meiden is ſtoln 
termined them to get the raviſher off ſo that he might wen 


ke at 
not be puniſhed ; the had only to declare that ſhe was — vo ge 


conſenting : ſo that the affair ended like all thoſe apply to the - of 


mentioned by Paſquier (38): it was therefore become Court of Juſtice, 
a common practice to ſteal maidens away; the an- y = 
tient law proved ineffectual, ſo that it was neceſſary bur. went; 
to make one more ſevere, by which no account was degrees, the 
to be made of the declarations which maidens might prize ccntinues 
make that they conſented to be ſtoln away. It was in the Raviſher's 
thought proper to puniſh even their conſent ; impu- 3 _— 
nity being proper only to multiply thoſe bad exam- prize. The work 
ples : the firſt who 1 are an encouragement to is, that he makes 
others, and men are not aſhamed to follow a road bimſelf often 
which many others have followed to their ſatisfaction, — aug Fay 
and without danger. Compare this with what you 3 roi 
will meet in the remark of the article ARIOSTA. diverted himſelf 
The Author examines the Edict with regard to the with his miſtreß, 
leave it gives to fathers and mothers to difinherit their * ſhould leave 
children, who had been fo ill adviſed as to marry without he n om 
their conſent (39) ; he ſhews that it is neither a remedy treated, * 
nor a comfort, but a new misfortune (40): and he maſter of all the 
aſſerts that there is no other remedy, but an order of marriage articles 
a Council, by which all ſuch marriages be abſolutely de- 3 dee F 
clared wid (41). He quotes the Scripture, the Fa- way 15 we : 
thers, the Roman Laws, and the French Laws under wiſhes. 
Charles the Bald, and he obſerves that wws do not find ws 
there was ever a Council ſince that time, which deprived (39) * 3 
the Fathers of that noble authority over their children.” p. "5p 3 — 
* I know very well, continues he, that ſome cen- ; 

* turies ago, there have been Monks, who patching (49). I 3 
up ſome obſolete gloſſes, have hinted this barba- dee in 
rous and bruciſh opinion, namely, that according my ald age, nat 
to the Canon Law, the father and mother's conſent only to ſee that 
is not requiſite in the marriage of their children, 5 * 5 
but only for decency's ſake, and not by any neceſſi- — hienkelf 
ty. Theſe profeſſed a perpetual celibacy. And Gility, but alſo 

would to God, that as that wiſe King of Spar- that 1 ſhould 
« ta, Ageſilaus, being found once by a friend playing bave no other 
the fool with his children, deſired him to 2 Aer 
his judgment about what he had ſeen, till he was a miſcrable, by 

« father himſelf; ſo all theſe Monks would forbear difinheriting 

« giving their opinion in matters relating to matri- bim, as the Law 
* mony, ſince by their vows, and their rules, they 894, 1 
« have not the liberty to become fathers. This is © 54 8 
the reaſon why they judge of a father's love by their SA 

„ own, which is but common and cold (42).” I (41) Ibidecn. 
wonder he did not obſerve, that the permiſſion to diſ- (42) Paſquier, 
inherit does not ſufficiently deter young lovers: for Lettres, Tom. l. 


there p. 117 


Lo 
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but they cool by | 


(43) o nimium there are ſo many fathers, who have eafily pardoned 

Polens Quante A marriage contracted againſt their will, and there 

parentes ſanguinit are ſo few inſtances of fathers who perſiſted in their 

2 n leſentment, and ſhewed it by their laſt will, that 

22 7"; young people flatter themſelves eaſily to ſee their pa- 

quogue ! rent ſoon reconciled with them. They depend very 

Seneca, in Hyp- much on the ſtrength and force which nature gave to 

polyto, Act. 4+ paternal affections (43), and they knew that a ſhort 

bog 4 1 mortification is a ſufficient atonement for great faults 

« erfal nature, With a father, pro peccato magno paululum ſupplici ſatis 

« how ſtrong is eff patri (44). 

« the tye of aſquier's cenſure is after all a great commendation 

= oak 2 fa- of Henry the Second's Edict: for ſince that learned 

« How much do Civilian wiſhed, that the rebellion of children under 

«« we worſhip age had been more ſeverely puniſhed, he commends 

«* thee, even a- and approves the new degree of puniſhment to which 

0 gainſt our it was made liable. And beſides it muſt be obſerved, 

wy that he declares that what was wanting in that Edict, 

(44) Terent. is Muſt be ſupplied by the eccleſiaſtical, and not by the 
Andria, Act. 5, Royal Authority. 

Sc, 3+ in fine, Let it not be objected that that Edict is prejudicial 

A REFUTA-. to thoſe whoſe fathers are ſo covetous, or ſo fantaſti- 

TION of thoſe Cal and ill humoured, that they will never conſent to 

who endeavour the marriage of their children. That objection is 

2 =_ — le * there is no law which is _ to 

» all perſons without exception (45): it is therefore 

9 enough that the Edicts . the greateſt 

evils. Now there are infinitely more young perſons, 

(45) = 7 . who out of love or out of a frolick will untimely 

- NE marry, than there are fathers who would refuſe their 

quotation (#*), © conſent to reaſonable marriage. It is better therefore 

that the laws ſhould reſtrain the liberty of the chil- 

dren, than leſſen the authority of the parents: beſides, 

after a certain age the children are no longer under 

conſtraint by Henry the Second's Edict. Nor ſhould 

it be objected, that the liberty of marrying without 

the parent's conſent affords to many honeſt men who 

have no eſtate an opportunity of mending their for- 

tune. This is what I have heard ſome Engliſhmen 

urge, who pretended to vindicate the privilege which 

ſome Churches at London enjoy, in which the Prieſts 

may marry, without the preliminary formalities, and 

thereby render the moſt clandeſtine marriages good 

in law; by that means, ſaid they to me, the eſtate of 

a very rich heireſs is come more than once to a poor 

, family, which has flouriſhed fince that time, and done 

a great deal of honour to her country. By ſuch an 

argument one might vindicate the ſtealing away of a 

maiden, and maintain that it ought to go unpuniſhed. 

But this is a wretched apology ; for there is no abuſe, 

let it be ever ſo great, but 1s uſeful to ſome perſons. 

Muſt one therefore take care not to remove it ? Can 

a man be really honeſt, and have true merit, when 

he endeavours to deprive fathers of the authority, 

which all the laws, human and divine, give them 

over their children? If you reckon right, you will 

find that for one man of worth who got an eſtate 

that way, there are twenty who had no other merit 

but the art of making themſelves beloved by a fair 

outſide, and by their courting and flattering, which 
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The houſe of Guiſe contributed moſt effectually to raiſe the difficulties, which Francis de 
Montmorenci met with at the Court of Rome [I]. 


won the heart of a young girl, either ſilly and ſimple, 
or angry at the ſevere utage of a mother, a guardian, 
Sc. Ihe falſity of theſe apologies for privileged 
Churches muſt have been well underſtood, fince it is 
not long ſince the news- papers have told us, that the 
parliament of England was about taking away the 
privilege of theſe Churches. 

[1] The houſe of Guiſe contributed maſt effettually to 
raiſe the difficulties . . .. . at the Court of Rome.) © Ihe 
*« Duke of Guiſe's preſence at Rome, and the jea- 
« louſy of authority which was between him and the 
** Conſtable, gave ſo much the more room to ſuſpe@, 
that he would oppoſe the granting of the diſpenſaticn, 
as it was deſigned for a marriage more advantageous 
to the houſe of Montmorenci than the private in- 
** tereſt of the Guiſes could bear. He and his bro- 
ther the Cardinal had made a ſtrict alliance with 
Pope Paul IV. and with the whole family of the 
Caraffes: they had been the chief authors of the 
breaking of the truce with Spain, and the Conſta- 
ble oppoſed it. It is therefore very probable that 
they urged the Pope on; and if they did not of 
their own accord propoſe to him to aſk Diana of 
France for one of his nephews, yet it is very likc- 
„ ly, that they made him believe he might get her 
by means of the difficulties he ſhould raiſe againit 
„granting the diſpenſation, and that they gave him 
to underſtand, ſuch a match would be a moſt pow- 
« erful ſupport for his family. So that they would 
not only have broke a marriage of the utmoſt im- 
«« portance to the houſe of Montmorenci, but have 
* alſo rendered another valid, contracted in a very 
noble family indeed, but yet inferior to the other 
* indignity and riches (46).” The Marſhal de Mont- (46) Le Labou- 
morenc1's marriage with the Lady de Pienne was in reur, Audit. 4 
many reſpects ſo diſadvantageous to the Guiſes, as Caſtelnas, Tom, 
Monſieur le Laboureur ſhews, that we may be very F437. 
certain they acted the part he mentions, If they 
had not urged on the buſineſs, and prepoſſeſſed Paul 
the Fourth's mind, it is by no means probable that 
that crafty and ſubtle Pope would have had ſo little 
power over his own paſſions. You have ſeen (47) in 
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what manner he ſhewed his partiality, by his anger, 421 ln the rem. | 


and by his rough way of proceeding againſt thoſe, 

who did not vote according to his own wiſhes. It 

was becauſe if he had left every one at liberty to 

vote freely, he did not know how to compaſs his de- 

ſigns, I mean, to execute the project which the Guiſes 

had put into his head. Had it not been for that rea- 

ſon, he would have acted with temper, and concealed 

his deſigns : he would have thus perſuaded a great 

many perſons, that a zeal for the diſcipline obliged 

him not to infringe the holy Canons in the leaſt, even 

tho' he could thereby oblige the moſt Chriſtian King, 

and extend the Papal Authority as far as his Predecei- 

ſors had done more than once. If that had been the & Monſieur E(- 
caſe, Monſieur Eſprit might have urged that Pope's prit has publiſhed 
conduct as a new inſtance of the jality of human a book with that 
virtues *, _ 


PIGHIUS (ALBERTUS), born at Campen in Overyflel, is reckoned among the 
learned men of the 16th Century : Moreri has given a large account of him, but he has 
not taken notice of a groſs blunder of Lewis Guicciardini [A], which we ſhall cenſure 


[4] 4 groſs blunder of Lewis Guicciardini.) Hav- 
ing obſerved that Albertus Pighius, an eminent Di- 
vine, and a great Mathematician, being loaded with 
honour and riches by the Popes Hadrian VI. Cle- 
ment VII. and Paul III. left Italy, and returned 
into his own country, where he died gloriouſly a few 
years after; Guicciardini adds that ſeveral Authors 
have nevertheleſs aſſerted, that Pighius was killed at 
Bologna by the fall of a bridge in the year 1530. He 
obſerves that Paulus Jovius is the firſt who related that 
falſity, and that Surius and others tranſcribed him 
blindly, whereupon he cenſures the raſhneſs of all 
wretched tranſcribers. Paullus tamen Fovius, quem 
ſecuti ſunt poſimodum Frater Laurentius Surius, & alii 
guidam Scriptores, qui non inſlituta priùs cullatione, ne- 


Vol. VIII. 


hereunder, 


gue adhibita ulla confimili diligentid, (digni ſane hoc no- 

mine qui reprehendantur ) aliend fide ſubnixi ad aliss ſeſe 

perpetud referunt : Paullus ( inquam ) F ovius, libro hifto- 

riarum ſuarum vigeſimo ſexto, Albertum hunc, multd 

antea tempore, anno ſcilicet Chriſti 1530 & in ipſa Ca- 

roli Quinti Cæſaris inauguratione, fortuita pontis ruind 

Bononiæ mortuum verbibet (1). i. e.“ And yet Paulus ; 

„ Jovius, whom Frier Laurence Surius and others (r) Ladovicus 
“followed afterwards, depending on the credit of 2 
others, whom they perpetually imitate, without Belgri Previncia- 
* examining things themielves, and without uſing 747, p. m. 237+ 
* any care or diligence, (for which they are cer- 

„ tainly very much to blame :) Paulus Jovius (I ſay) 

« afſerts in the 16th book of his Hiſtory, that this 

Albertus Pighius was killed long before, at Bo- 
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(2) Paulus Jo- 
vius, Hiſtortar, 
lib. 27. folio m. 
z verſo. 


3) Latberaniſ- 
(3) Nags} 
injuſtiſſume qui- 


dem, eum inſimu- 


fans : cum (ut 


diximus) a dociri- 


PIG 


hereunder, nor of Albertus Pighius's frightful uglineſs and bad pronunciation [B]. Mo- 
reri's errors of commiſſion are conſiderable enough [C]. Beza has aſſerted that Pighius 


wrote a book againſt Calvin, with a deſign to get a CardinaPs hat D]. Others pretend 


„ Jogna, by the fall of a bridge, in the year 1530, 
ae 12 time of the Denpares Charles the Fitth's 
« Coronation.” Here is a cenſure very much to the 

ſe indeed ! Guicciardini cenſures very ſeverely 
thoſe, who admit an Author's account without exa- 
mining whether it be true or not; he uſes them, I 
ſay, with the utmoſt contempt ; and he himſelf com- 
mits moſt fooliſhly the very ſame fa& for which he 
blames them. For if he would have been at the 
trouble of conſulting Paulus ney and Frier Lau- 
rence Surius, he would have found that they do not 
aſſert, that Albertus Pighius loſt his life in the year 
1530, He muſt therefore have copied blindfold 
ſome Writers, who aſcribe that falſity to thole two 
Authors. I have conſulted the Paſſage of Paul Jo- 
vius, which Guicciardini quotes, but I have found 
nothing there, relating to Pighius's death : I have 
conſulted the paſſage where he gives an account of 
Charles the Fifth's Coronation, and I have found 
there only, that Pighius was one of thoſe who fell 
down when the bridge ſunk in. 16: plerigue militibus 
immixti, fardo caſu procidentes, ſeſe pilis atque ſecuribus 
induerunt ; inter quos fuit Albertus Pighius Belga theols- 
gus Lutheromaſtix, minima tamen pro tumultu clades in. 
cidit (2). i. e. Moſt of them being there mixed 
« with the ſoldiers, falling down molt dangerouſly, 
were mingled among the javelins and axes. One 
of them was Albertus Pighius, a Dutch Divine, 
« and a great antagoniſt of Luther: but yet there 
« was little harm done, conſidering the great noiſe 
the fall of the bridge made.” A man who ob- 
ſerves expreſsly that the bridge falling down made 
more noiſe than did harm, and who does not aſſert 
that Pighius, the only perſon he names of all thoſe who 
fell down, was killed by the fall, hints plainly enough 
that that Doctor eſcaped with his life. Obſerve that 
he calls him Lutheromaſtix, Luther's antagoniſt, which 
convicts Guicciardini of a new blunder ; for he 
charges Paulus Jovius with accuſing Pighius of Luthe- 
raniſm (3). His cenſure of Surius is very ill gound- 
ed; ſince that Carthuſian Monk has faithfully tranſ- 
cribed Paulus Jovius (4), and fince he aſſerts alſo in 
another place that Pighius died only in the year 1545 
(5). I add that Paulus Jovius obſerves, that Pighius's 


"nd Liutberi fuerit piety preſerved him from the fatal conſequences of 


alieniſſi mus, ade- that fall. 


e ſummus illi- 
us boſtis & an- 
tagoniſta, Lud 
Guicciardin. in 
De cript. Beſgii, 
p. 237+ 


(4) Surius, Com- 


mentar. p. m. 
239. ad ann. 
1530. 


(5) dem, ibid. 

p. 491. ad ann, 

1534+ 

6) Jovius, in 
lagiis, cap. 

105. p. 246. 


7) Hoſpinian, 
Hiſt. Sacrament, 


Tom. 2, p. 210. 


Puum id volumen (de Hierarchia) commenta- 
retur .. .. . eum & ſummo vite periculo certiſſimum Dei 
maximi numen eripuit. Bononia enim in celeberrima 
home, quum tranjeunte coronato Caſare Carols Quinto, 
pars lignei pontis juxta Ca ſarem turbæ pondere corruiſſet, 
Albertus lignorum atque hominum ruina ita oppreſſus eſt, 
ut provitatis ac inſtituti operis merito jervaretur. © Obiit 
nondum ſenex in patrio ſolo, ſacerdotiis a Clemente, & 
Paul liberaliter honeſtatus (6). 1. e.“ Whilſt he was 
« compoling that work (of the Hierarchy) . . . God's 
« providence delivered him from a molt imminent 
danger of his life. For during the great ſolem- 
nity which was celebrated at Bologna, when 
Charles V. returned from the place where he had 
been crowned, part of the bridge, near the Em- 
peror, ſunk in by the weight ot the people, and 
Albertus Pighius, being almolt ſqueezed to death by 
„the boards and the people that fell upon him, 
would probably have periſhed, had not the merit 
of his piety, and of his intended work ſaved him. 
He died in his native country, before he was an 
old man, being honoured with Church-preterments 
* by the Popes Clement and Paul.” Hoſpinianus, 
anſwering thoſe, who pretended to ground an argu- 
ment againſt Z ingle's Doctrine on that Author's dy- 
ing à violent death, urges, among other reaſons, 
a rccrimination. He names ſome perſons zealous for 
Popery, who met with a tragical end. He places 
Pighius among them. De Pighic aligui ſeribunt, 
ſays he (7), /ufe illum in tumultu oppreſſum in magna 
hominum frequentia una cum pecunia illa, quam a Papa & 
Cardinalibus propter operam ſuam in cauſa pontificia de- 
fendenda collbcatam, acceperat. i.e. * Some write that 
** Pighius periſhed in a tumult which aroſe among a 
great crowd of people, together with the Money 


* he had received from the Pope and the Cardinals, 
I | 


cc 


at 


« for the pains he had taken in defending the cauſe 
6% of Popery.” We meet in all communions with 
Hiſtorians who make an advantage of falſe reports. 
Orthodoxy does not cure that defect. See in the 
remark [F] the words of a Divine of the Augſburg 
Confeſſion, who was guilty of the ſame falſity with 
Hoſpinianus. 

rk] Pighius's frightful uglineſi and bad pronunciation.] 
Paulus Jovius pretends that nature abuſed Pighius with 
ſome impudence, and concealed the eminent learn- 
ing and Chrittian eloquence, which ſhe beſtowed up- 
on him, under a frightful face. Magna hercle nature 
illudentis inverecundia, excellentem doctrinam cum illuſtri 
eloquentia conjunctam, fi Chriſtiani ſcriptoris decus ſpectetur, 
multa infaceti oris truculentia opertam, in Alberto Pighio 
conſpeximus. ... . . In difſerends wultus Scythico more 
contuſus & enormis, & aſpero gutture vox edutta, & 
graviter reſonantis naſi tumultus, totam fere ſapientice 
gloriam deformabant (8). i. e. Nature ſeems indeed 
to have abuſed Pighius very indecently: for we 
* have ſeen his excellent doctrine joined with an 
eminent eloquence, if you conſider the glory of a 
« Chriſtian Writer, hid as it were under the defor- 
mity of his diſagreeable face. . . . . His enormous 
features diſtorted when he ſpoke, his words fetched 
from his rough throat, and the diſagreeable noiſe 
of his noſe did almoſt entirely ſpoil the glory of 
* his wiſdom.” 

[C] Moreri's errors of commiſſion are conſiderable 
enough.] I. I do not pretend to determine the queſ- 
tion whether Pighius's father was a nobleman or not: 
but I dare to aſſert that Moreri takes the affirmative 
fide of the queſtion a little too raſhly : the word Pa- 
tricius, on which he grounds his aſſertion, is equi- 
vocal; and when it is uſed with regard to modern 
families, it ſignifies generally a man, whoſe anceſ- 
tors have been raiſed to the polt of Senators or Burgo- 
maſters, Sc. The Patrician families in the imperial 
Cities and in other places are ſometimes noble, but 
whether they be ſo or not, they are called Patrician, 
provided the offices of the Magiſtracy were ſucceſ- 
lively held by fathers and ſons, for ſome time. 
Herein conſiſted perhaps the whole Nobility of our 
Pighius's father (9). I am not ignerant, that Pighius 
had ſeveral conſiderable Lordſhips (10), and that this 
15 generally a proof of a man's noble extraction ; 
but as it is not a. demonſtrative proof of it, I will 
not determine any thing poſitively. I am content 
with having taken notice of the ambiguous ſenſe of 
the word, on which Moreri grounded his aſſertion. 
II. To ſay, Marc. Benewvento ſpoiled Alphonſus's opinions 
concerning the ſuuation of the eighth Circle, is a con- 
demnable expreſſion : there are but two blunders 
here: Moreri ought to have ſaid, that that man 
ſpoiled Alphonſus's Hypotheſis concerning the motion 
ot the eighth Heaven (11). III. This expreſſion, he 
wrote in 1 i 38 an apology for the Council, which Pope 
Paul III. had publiſhed, is abſurd ; for that Pope did 
not publiſh an apology for the Council, but a Bull 
for the meeting of the Council, IV. That apology 
of Pighius was not rewarded by @ preſent of two thou- 
Jand Ducats, and by the proveſiſhip of St, Fohn at 
Utrecht; tor Pighius received theſe two gratifications 
in the year 1535 (12), three years before the publica- 
tion of that apology. V. To ſay that he died at 
Utrecht December the 24, 1543, is not an accurate 
tranſlation of Valerius Andreas, who ſaid, lit, V 11. 
Kalend. F anuarii, anni ineuntis C19 19 xLII. That 
Latin paſſage hgnihes that Pighius died December the 
26th 1542. Valerius Andreas is not miſtaken here: 
ſo that Spondamus committed a blunder, when he 
aſſerted, that Pighius and Eckius died both in the 
year 1543 within the ſpace of a month. He places 
Eekius's death on the 10th of February (13) : Swer- 
tius places Pighius's death on the 29th of December 
1543 (14), and Bullart follows him herein (15) : but 
they are miſtaken ; for there is a letter of Cardinal 
Sadolet, dated June the 17th 1543, in which Pi- 
ghius's death is mentioned (16). See the remark [F]. 

[D] Beza has aſſerted, that Pighins wrote à book 
againſt Calvin with a defign to get a Cardinals cap.) 

| All 


(8) Jovius, in 
Elogiis, cap. 105, 
p. 245+ 


(9) Albertus Pi. 
ghius Campen- 
it Tranſiſalanus 
Patricio ſanguine 
natus. Valer. 
Andreas, Biol. 
Belg. p. 38. 


(10) See the 
rem. [F]. 


(11) Valerius 
Andreas's words 
(B.. Belgic. p. 
39+) which Mo- 
reri pretended to 
tranſlate are as 
follow. Poſiti- 
onem Alpbonſinam 
de motu oftawvi 
orbis depraugn- 
tem. | 


- 


(12) Val. And- 


(13) Spondanus, 
Ann. Eccleſ. ad 
ann. 1543 · num. 
12. P · III. 479. 
He has tranſ- 
cribed this from 
Surius, except 
the day on which 
Eckius died, 
which Surius does 
not mentions 


(14) Szwert. Ath, 
Belg, Po I I 5» 


(15) Bullart, 
Academ. des Sci» 
ences, Tom. 2. 


pP · 14 


16) See page 
626 of Saddher's 
letters, of the 
edition printed at 
Lyons, 1554+ 
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that the reading of Calvin's works ſhook Pighius's orthodoxy a little E] with regard to 


the merit of good works, and the juſtification of a ſinner. Others maintain that Pi- 
hius examined Calvin's works with ſuch a paſſionate deſire to refute them, that he receded 
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(a) Alberts ſo far from their-adverſary*s opinions as to run to the contrary extreme. They ſay he fol- 

4 e lowed the ſteps of the Pelagians, for which reaſon Cardinal Bona adviſes us to read Pi- 

'1oberur u. ghius's works with caution (a). His treatiſe of free-will againſt Calvin, and his work 

2 1 concerning original ſin have been put by the Inquiſition of Spain into the catalogue of (0 2 8 
1 prohibited works. Poſſevin has given his readers notice, that this man's opinions con- 4 Cn Lereers 1 
inalts . c 


cerning original ſin and grace are diſliked by the Divines, becauſe he ſeems to recede from g 4. = : 
St. Auguſtin's doctrine, which is approved by the Church (5). The Janſeniſt, who pub- ho the gen Og, 
liſhed ſome letters of the Prince de Conti, expreſſes himſelf in much ſtronger terms. 


Narratio Chron» 
Cauſe Michaelis 


Baji, p. 192+ the Treatiſe, in- 


m. 2. Oper. A . itled » Aupul- a 

Ba: Sethe re He aſſerts that Pighius cannot be looked upon (c) but as a wretched Divine, ſince he was Hin l, ale I th 

mak hes 4 man to whom St. Auguſtin's Theology ſeemed ſuſpicious, a man who adviſed thoſe, who 13 P. 181, 680 

633) would learn the true doctrine concerning free will, to read the other works of St. Auguſtin Wi! 

. . rather than thoſe which he wrote againſt the Pelagians, &c. (d). I ſhall tranſcribe ſome () You will 1 

(5) Poſſevin. in : , f . na 

raty. remarks, which have been made againſt John Gerhard, and which contain ſome par- glowing part of na 

| | 1 ; 1oh1 this paſſage i 408 

ticulars very proper for this article [F]; nor ſhall I forget to obſerve that Pighius — rm. bel 1 
Was towards the end, bl 

1008 

All honeſt men, adds Beza, deſpiſed that work of © therwiſe a Catholick Doctor, was ſeduced by read- -þ b ; 

Pighius, and Satan diſappointed the Author's expecta- ing Calvin's works: but Pighius himſelf declares, "BB | 

tions. Such was his reward. Adverſus Albertum * that he took his opinions from the Holy Scripture. 1 I 

Pighium Campenſem, ſopluſtam illius ætatis facile prin- © Happy Calvin, whoſe writings, even by his very "Ml i 

cipem, à quo etiam fuerat pro Antagoniſia delectus, ex © adverſary's Teſtimony, agree ſo well with the Scrip- YU! 1 

quo videlicet reportata infigni victoria, galerum mox a ture, that if a moſt celebrated Popiſh Doctor con- N 

Pont iſice conſequeretur. At ille hoc ſus labore fruſtratus, © feſſes he borrowed ſomething from the Bible, other 3 ll | 

id unum afſequutus eft quod merentur weritatis hoſtes, * Papitts aſcribe it to the reading of Calvin's works. | : i | 

| nempe ut & doftis ſaniſque hominibus feeteret, & ab ipſo And really, if the opinion of the Schoolmen were I | 

(17) Beza, in N. Satana deciperetur (17). i. e. Againſt Albertus * not inconſiſtent with the Scriptures, Pighius would + HE 
fa Calvini, ad 4 Pighius of Campon, the chief Sophiſt of that age, * never have renounced it.” Let us add a French 1 

—_— „ which choſe him for its champion, that having Miniſter to theſe two Engliſhmen. “ Cardinal Rof- J | | 
« gained a moſt illuſtrious victory, he might get a fenſis and Pighius, who wrote alſo againſt Luther, 2 1 

« Cardinal's Cap from the Popes: but he was fruſtrated © aſſerted the Doctrine of Grace, and the latter even 1480 

« of the fruits of his labours, and the only reward © maintained that we are not juſtified by any inherent l | 

* he got, was that, which the enemies of truth de- © juſtice, refiding within us. But he was paſfionately 318 

« ſerve, namely, to be deceived by all good and “ refuted by the“ Dean of the Univerſity of Louvain, « Tapperas 4 | 

learned men, and to be deſpiſed by Satan himſelf.” “ who charged him with having baſely forſaken the ? bil | 

DLZ] The reading of Calvins works ſhook Pighius's Doctrine, which they had learnt together in Ha- Bl, 

orthodoxy a little.) Theophilus Raynaud having ſup- © drian the Sixth's ſchool, and with ſuffering him- i 

poſed that there are ſome Hereticks, whom a man “ ſelf to be corrupted by reading Calvin's Inſtituti- 9 1 

cannot read without ſome danger, if he be not deeply * on (21).” I have juſt now ran over the Treatiſe (21) Baſnage, 0 

learned; but that there are others who deliver their de Fide & Fuſtificatione (of Faith and Juſtification), Hiſt. de 4 Reli- F 1 

| 


(18) Theophil. 
Raynaudus, de 
malis ac bonis 
Libris, num, 
453- p- m. 262. 


(19) Mortonue, 
Ant idat. contra 


merita, Cap. 6 . 


errors in ſo groſs a manner, that there is nothing to 
fear from them, even though a man be not very 
learned ; that Author, 1 ſay, having ſet down that 
maxim as a principle, ſpeaks of Luther and Calvin: 
the latter he places in the former clais of theſe He- 


reticks, and the former in the latter claſs : and he 


gives Pighius as a glaring inſtance of what he aſſerts. 
Dna ratione Lutherus, qui ubigue ſtercora, & canum 
crepat, ſuamque animi impotentiam ubigue prodit, mino- 
ris legentis peritiam expoſcit, quam Calvinus, cujus in 
ſeribends wafrities, etiam mediocriter doctis fraudi e 
queat, ut in Alberto Pighio eft deprehenſum, quem conſtat 
ex lectione librorum Catvini impactum non raro efſe in 
ſeopules : tamelſi homo erat non ineruditus, quod edita ab 
eo wolumina teſlatum faciunt (18). i. e. Wherefore 
Luther, who is continually flinging dirt about him, 
and cannot reſtrain his paſſion, requires leſs ſkill in 
his Readers, than Calvin, whole crafty way of 
writing is apt to miſlead even thoſe who have ſome 
learning, as it was obſerved in Pighius, whom it is 
certain that the reading of Calvin's works led often 
aſtray, though he did not want learning, as ap- 
„ pears by the works he has publiſhed.” An En- 
gliſh Protcliant aſſerts that * 21 is abſolutely or- 
thodox with regard to the article of Juſtification (19): 
arocher Proteltant of the ſame country obſerves, that 
the Papilts charge Pighius with being ſpoiled by the 


cc 


which is the ſecond of the nine Controverſies which 
Pighius publiſhed at Cologne in the year 1542, with 
this title; De Controverfiarum precipuarum in Comitiis 
Ratiſbonenfibus tractatarum, & quibus nunc pot iſſimum 
exagitatur Chriſti fides H religio, diligens & lucu- 
lenta explicatio, i. e. An accurate and full Expoſiti- 
on of the chief Controverſies, which have been car- 
„ ried on at the Diet of Ratiſbone, and which 
+ chiefly at this time diſturb Chriit's Faith and Re- 
* ligion.” I have met with ſuch things there, that 
I cannot comprehend how it could be aſſerted, that 
his opinion — Juſtification, is entirely the ſame 
with that of the Proteſtants. He exerts all his ſtrength 
to refute them, and he aſſerts in ſo mauy Words, that 
God regards chiefly men's good works to juſtify and 
ſave them. Ad amorem noſtrum atque opera præcipuum 
a Deo & majorem quam fidei reſpectum haberi in donan- 
do nobis juftificationis & ſalutis gratiam, i. e. That 
God regards chiefly our love and good works, and 
even more than he does Faith, in the Grace of 
* Juſtification and Salvation he beſtows upon us.” 
Such is the ſummary he has put in the margin, Valio 
63 werſo ; in the following leaf he has put this, ope- 
ra ugſira coram Deo efſe meritoria, i. e. That our 
+ works are meritorious before God.” I have exa- 
mined the text, and found that the Doctrine delivered 
in it agrees exactly with the ſummary in the in. 


gion des Epliſes 
Reformees, Tom. 
2. p. 39, of the 
edition publiſhed 
in 1690, in 12m. 


pt 1 apud reading of Calvin's works ; but that Pighius aſſerted, We ſhall ſee hereunder (22), that Calvin and the (22) In the re- 
Cn, ee he had borrowed his doctrine only from the holy Janſeniſt charge him with being a downright Pla- mark [G] to- 
_— Scripture. Dicunt Pontificii Pighium. aloqui Catho- giary. Wards the end. 


(20) Epiſe. turis conſenſum retinent, ut fi quod Pontificius Doctor ce/e- feſſion: his name was Giſbertus Lappius à Maveren. He Wl! 
Carleton, berrimus fatetur je ex Sacre Scripturæ lectione habuiſſe, ſent his remarks to Nihuſius, who inſerted them into Fm 

cle. Carbel. 1 alii Pontificii le&ioni librorum Calvini tribuant. his Hypodigma, printed in the year 1648. They are 17 04 
centra Tridentin , g WY 4 or * WH 
ap. 3, apud FProfeeto nifs Scholaſticorum ſententia cum manifeſiis a ſharp cenſure of a paſſage of John Gerhard, Pro- {hi 


Pope Blount 
ibid. 8 


licum DoQorem, /eduZum ex Lectione librorum Calvini. 
At Pighius %% reſtatur, ſententiam ſuam ſe d lectione 
Scripturarum hanſse : O Calvinum wel Adver ſariorum 


teſtimonio beatum, cujus Scripta tantum cum Sacris Scrip- 


Scripturis pugnaſſet, nunquam illam deſeruiſſet Pighius 
(20). 1. e.“ The Papiſis maintain, that Pighius, o- 


[FJ] 1 /hall tranſcribe ſome remarks which have been 
made againſi Fobhn Gerhard, and which contain fome 


particulars very proper for this article.] The Author of 
theſe remarks was of Utrecht, and a Lawyer by pro- 


feſſor of Divinity at Jena. The paſſage is in the 5th 
volume of that Profeſſor's Common-places, in the 
| 14th 
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(e) Calvin, Bu- 


® Ce the tran- 
Nation of this 

. Paſſage, above, 
quotat. (7)- 


(23) See the re- 
ma tk 141. 


(24) Gisbertus 
Lappivs 3 Wa- 
veren, epd Ni- 
huſium, in Hy- 
pooigmate, p. 
339, 340» 


(25) Idem, ibid, 


(26) See Cech- 
leus, in Actis 
Lutheri, ad and. 
$<42, folio m. 
322. 


(27) Aud Ni- 
hutun, i” Hy- 
podig mate, p. 
540. 


(28) Ibidem, p. 
342, 343» 


P IG 


was charged with Plagiariſm 


he had eloquence and wit, and a 


[Gþ and. that they who wrote, againſt him (e), confeſs that 
| the qualities of a good Sophiſt, or of a very good Ad- 


vocate of bad cauſes z that he knew how to give an odious turn to his adverſary's opini- 
ons, and to declaim effectually in thoſe. paſlages, in which he could raiſe the Reader's 
indignation by means of ſome principles, which are acceptable to the generality of the 


people; that he knew how to cover the weak fide of his cauſe, to ſpeak with aſſurance, 


14th ſection, where the Author refutes the 14th mark, 
which according to Bellarmine, is peculiar to the true 
church, 7 that they who oppoſe it die miſe 
rably. John Gerhard retorts the argument upon him; 
he urges the unfortunate end which the perſecutors 
of the Reformed Religion met with, and places Pig 
hius among them. Eodem anno CHRISTI CIO IoXxLIII, 
ſays he, mortuus eff Albertus Pighius, Papatiss defenſor 
non poſlremus; de quo ſcribunt, fuiſſe illum in tumultu op- 
frefſum, in magna hominum frequertia, una cum pecunia, 
quam d Papa, & Cardinalibus proper operam ſuam, in 
cauſa Pontificia defendenda collatam, acceperat *. Ihe 
Cenſurer proves by the words of Paulus Jovius, which I 
have quoted (23), that the bridge broke down in the 
year 1530, and that Albertus Pighius was not killed 
by the fall. He adds, that the Pope's generoſity to 
him is poſterior to the year 1530; ſo that after all, 
he could not have been buried under the ruins of that 
bridge with his money, as the Divine of Jena ſuppo- 
ſes Fe was. He proves afterwards, that Albertus 
Pighius Prapofitus & Archidiacoms Ecchfice Divi Jo- 
haunnis, liber Dominus in Midrecht, Wilnes, Cudelfteert, 
ZLewvenhowen, Tamen, Dominus in Achtienhoven, Blech- 
lant, Nuythoorn (24), i. e. Dean and Arch-deacon 
« of St. John's church, free Lord of Midrecht, Wil- 
« neſs, Cudelſteert, Zevenhoven, Tamen, and Lord 
© of Achtienhoven, Blocklant, Nuithoorn ;” died, 
being duly attended with the ſacraments of the church, 
and with a great preſence of mind, December the 
26th, 1542, in a ſtately houſe of his own at Utrecht. 
Ultraje&ti in ædibus clauſiralibus, quas in immunitate 
collegiate Eccleſia Divi Fohannis magnificas poſſidebat 
(25). That date of the day and year is contained in 
a letter, which John Vorſtius of Lombeca, Dean of the 
Cathedral of Utrecht, and one of the Executors of Al- 
bertus Pighius's teſtament, wrote December the 29th, 
1542, to Gerart Hamont, Prior of the Carthuſians at 
Cologne. There 1s an abſtract of that letter, in 
which we meet with a remarkable particular, which 
is, that Pighius being nettled to the quick by a work 
of Bucer, was ſo animated by it, that notwithſtand- 
ing his diltemper, he applied himſelf daily to draw 
up his vindication, nor could he be prevailed upon 
by any argument, to have any regard for the ill ſtate 
of his health. He would never interrupt the writing 
of his reply to Bucer, and this haſtened his death. 
The work was left imperſect, and was printed never- 
theleſs (26). Here follow the Dean's expreſſions in his 
jetter (27). Hoc adjiciam, prefatum Præpeſitum, D. 
Pighium, libello quodum, nomine Buceri emiſjo, quo eum a- 
erius punxit, ita, durante ſua egritudine, furfſe commo- 
tum, ut nulla perſuaſione induci potuerit, ut aliqua ſue 
walrtudinis habita ratione, Apologiam guandam reſponſi- 
dam edere, & indies ſcribere, woluerit omittere. Quam 
quidem, inchoatam tantum, morte praventus, reliquit : 
que certe indubitata fuit cauſa celerioris ejus deceſſus. 
Hundem Apologiam, fic inchoatam, curabo wiſitari, ac 
deinde typis excudi. As to what Gerhard afterts, that 
the Cardinals gave Pighius a large ſum of money, it 
is anſwered, that it is very probable, they ſhewed 
him their eſteem and good will by fair words only. 
Jo letters are quoted to prove this, the one of Car- 
dinal Sadolet, written in the year 1539, and the other 
of Cardinal Marcellus Cervinus, dated from Rome 
October 27. 1542. Sadolet affures Albertus Pighi- 
us, that he will recommend him to the Pope and the 
Cardinals; and Cervinus promiſes to repreſent Pi- 
ghius's ſervices and want to the Pope, and proteſts, 
that if he could give him wherewithal to ſatisfy his 
creditors, he would do it with all his heart. Quan- 
tum vero attinet ad as alienum tuum, fi ejus diſſolvendi 
facultas in mea poteſtate efjet peſita, non laborares. Et 
tamen, quamwis S. S. D. N. multis magniſque hoc tem- 
pore impenſis fimul gravetur, non deero, tua merita atque 
neceſſitates commemorare, & juvare rem tuam familiarem, 
quantum potero (28). Laſtly, it is obſerved, that Pi- 
ghius was grown poor by being engaged in ſeveral 


| | 


and 


law-ſuits, the chief of which was, that which he proſe- 
cuted moſt vigorouſly againſt the Emperor, and againit 
the Court of the Province “, who diſputed him the 
juriſdiction of his Provoſtſhip of St. John. 

When all his proceedings are narrowly looked in- 
to, one cannot forbear objcrving, that he was a very 
intriguing man, and a pretty great Faciendaire da or 
Buſy-body. I make uſe of that old word, becauſe it 
ſeems very expreſſive to me; and I met with it in 
good Authors, who lived in the inning of the 
17th century (29). 1 wiſh it were ſtill in uſe, and I 
wonder it is not to be met with in Nicot, nor in Mo- 
net, nor in Furetiere: but they have been unacquaint- 
ed with ſeveral other words as remarkable as that is. 

$« [That word comes from the Italian Facenda, 
buſineſs, whence Facendaro, a Negotiator, a man of 
buſineſs, or a buſy-body, which anſwers to the French 
Faciendaire. Hence it is, that though that word be 
wanting in Nicot, in Monet, and in — yet we 
meet with the word Facende in Oudin, who is more 
modern than Nicot and Monet. We meet alſo with 
Facienda in the Spaniſh, French and Italian dictiona- 
ry, printed in 4to at Geneva, 1671. Let us obſerve 
that the word Faciendaire is to be met with in Paſ- 
quier, J. 6. c. 12. of his Recherches. Crit. Rem.] 

[G] Pighius was charged with dn 1 Calvin 
charges him with it. His name is not to be met with 
in the Catalogues of Plagiaries, which have been 
yet publiſhed. Pighius began his book concerning 


tree-will, with the connexion there is between the 


knowledge of God, and the knowledge of man. He 
had obſerved that method in Calvin's inftitution ; he 
followed it without declaring from whom he had bor- 
rowed it. Calvin blames Fim for that proceeding, 
and does not know how to account for ſo great a 
familiarity. He could give no other reaſon for it 
but a right of preſcription, conſidering it was a long 
time ſince Pighius practiſed Plagiarifim. Miror qua 
fronte auſus fuerit, nulla mei mentione facta, tam fami- 
liariter ſumere de meo libro, quod in ſuum tranſcriberet. 
Neque enim quo jure id faciat, video : niſi fortè præ ſcrip- 
tionem obtendat, gs fic facere pridem ſolitus 2 Nam 
in magno ill libro, quem adverſus naſlram confeſſionem 
edidit, integra ſæpe ex Inſtitutione mea paginas, ubi vi- 
fum eſt, infercit, ac ſuo commodo fic adaptat, quaſi aliun- 
de non fjumpfiſet. Vellem nunc ſcire quo jure aut titulo 
mea fic pro ſuis uſurpet. Si qua magna efſet inter nos 
nece{/itudy, ego hanc confidentiem amicitiæ non difficulter 
concederem. Sed nunc huic venie non eft locus. An quia 
hoſtis fum, ſe jus direptionis in omnia mea habere putat ? 
At hoc prede genus nulla, nec jure, nec more, defendi 
foteſti. Unus ergo pretextus roſiat, homini docto potuiſſe 
nan minus venire in mentem que dixeram, quam mihi 
prius venerant. Sed lectores obſecro, fi tantum habeant 
oi, ut caput primum libri Pighiani cum primo Inſtituti- 
onis mee capite conferat. Nihil dico, nifi quod non fine 
riſu ac flomacho perſpicient nimis perditam hominis impu- 
dentiam. Quad ſi ulterius pergere libeat, percurrant que 
de Fuſtificatione tractat in alters ills opere, & ad ſextum 
Inſlitutionis mee caput exigant : mirum ſi bilem continere 
queant. Negue enim clanculum furatur aut carptim ; ne- 
que artificis tegere ita fludet ſuas rapinas, ut apud ſe 
natum videatur, quod apud me legit, ſed ita palam mea 
ad werbum recitat, ut videatur paginas ipſas totas pigritia 
afſuifſe, quo deſeribendi laborem fugeret, Si fateretur au- 


thorem, eum dicerem mutuari : nunc quid cauſari poteſt, 


quo minus plagiarius palam vocetur, i. e.“ I wonder (30) calvin, 
* how he had the aſſurance to tranſcribe ſo familiar- Reſponſ. contra 


„ly ſeveral things from my book into his own, 
without ſo much as naming me. I do not ſee by 
* what right he could do it, unleſs it be by right of 
« preſcription, becauſe he has been long uſed to it. 
For in that great book, which he has publiſhed a- 
gainſt our Articles of Faith, he has often tranſ- 
cribed whole pages from my Inſtitutions, and 
adapted them to his purpoſe, as though he had not 
taken them from another. Now I would fain 

« know 


6 
ah 


* 
LY 


* Of Utrecht. 


(29) Monſieur 
Du Pleſſis Mor- 
nai uſes it ſome · 


Pigbium de libe- 
ro arbitrio p. 


140. Opaſcul· 


ad ann. 1542. 


ſub ij r. folio m. 


322. 


(10) Calvin, 
Keſponſ. contra 


Pigbium de Libe- 


ro Arbitrio, 


P. 


140. Opnſcul. 


Theolog d 


(32) dem, ibid. 


P. 163, 164. 


(1) And not Pe- 


ter, as it is 
Moreri. 


1 


PIN 


(f) See — and to uſe a certain diſorder which made the Readers loſe 


us, in Att 


Scriptis Lutberi, 


that in general, he could handle his ſubjects very methodically when he pleaſed. He 
was ſure to inſert in a Perface what his antagoniſts confeſſed with regard to his noble 


talents (J). 


«c 


knew, what right or title he has to uſe what is 
*« mine as his own. If there were a great correſpon- 
« dence between us, I would not ſcruple to pardon 
his freedom on the ſcore of friendſhip. But this 
is not the caſe. Does he think he has a right to 
plunder me becauſe I am an enemy ? But ſuch a 
kind of depredation cannot be juſtified neither by 
law, nor by cuſtom. He has therefore but one 
pretence left, which is to ſay, that being a learned 
man, he may have hed the fame thoughts which I 
had. But if the Readers have any time to ſpare, 
let them compare the firſt chapter of Pighius's book, 
with the firit chapter of my Inſtitutions. I ſay no- 
thing, but that they will not be able to behold the 
man's bare-faced impudence without laughter and 
indignation. If they have a mind to go a little far- 
ther, let them look over what he wrote concern- 
ing Juſtification in his other work, and compare it 
with the ſixth chapter of my Inſtitutions ; it will 
be a wonder if they can reſtrain their pathon. For 
he does not ſteal ſecretly, and here and there a 
paſſage; nor does he endeavour to conceal his 
theft by ſome artifice, to make that appear his 
own, what he read in my work; but he gave my 
own expreſſions word for word, ſo that he ſeems 
to have tacked whole pages of my book to his 
own, out of lazineſs, to {ave himſelf the trouble 
of tranſcribing them. If he had named his Au- 
thor, I would ſay, that he only borrowed from 
me ; but what can he ſay for himſelf to hinder 
me from ſtyling him publickly a Plagiary ?” You 
ſee that he 1s charged here with ſtealing word for 
word whole pages from Calvin's Inſtitutions, and 
tacking them to his own work, without concealing 
or diſguiſing his plagiariſm. This is a ſurpriſing 
aſſurance ; but in order to excuſe him, it is added, 
that he minded only to pleaſe thoſe, who never con- 
ſulted the writings of the other „and who ad- 
mitted all that was publiſhed againſt the Proteſtant 


cc 
44 
«c 


cc 


ſeat. Mirabitur quicunque leget, unde tantus homini ſtu- 


por: qui nihil wveritus fit, in ipſo flatim weſligio deprehen- 
di. Ego werd dum omnia bene reputo, habeo quod pro 
hominis excuſatione dicam : cum ſecuritate magis quam 
ſocordia id feciſſe. Satis enim habuit, fi modo iis pla- 
ceret, qui non minori religione d noſtris abſlinent, quam 
facilitate omnia laudant ac mirantur, quæ nos quouis 
modo impugnant (31), i. e. Whoever reads this, will 
* wonder at that man's ſtupidity, who did not fear to 
be taken in the very fact. But for my part, having 
* duly conſidered the whole, I have ſomething to 
« ſay in his defenſe; namely, that he ated out of 
« ſecurity, rather than out of ſillineſs: for it was 
enough for him, if he could but pleaſe thoſe, 
who do not more ſcrupulouſly abitain from read- 
ing what we phat, than they eaſily commend 
and admire all that is written againſt us.“ Ob- 
ſerve that Calvin dves not acknowledge that his 
works communicated ſome ſhare of orthodoxy to Pi- 
ghius, and that he ſtyles him a Pelagian. Hoc totum 
non modo Pelagii ſcholam tedolet, ſed mera eft Pelagiane 


impietatis magna ex parte rofe/fio (32). . - . Quod autem 


toties cum Pelagianis nihil ſe habere commune jactat, 


neſcio quos hie Pelagianos comminiſcatur. Neque enim 


. * us's ſchool, but 


light of the chief difficulty ; 


tantum cum iis, quos deſeribit Auguſtinus, multa habet 


fimilia, ſed rarum quibuſdam, mult) eft deterior. . . (33) 
Ergo, ut alipuando claudatur hic liber, fruſtra, aut ſe a 
Pelagio digungere conatur Pighius, cujus ſocietate cum 
teners implicitum tam apertè demonſtradimus: aut ns 
Mazicheo, aliifgue hereticis adjungere, d quibus non 
minus diſſidemus, quam ipſe ab orthodoxo Eccl/ize ſenſu 
(34), 1. e. * All this does not only ſavour of Pelagi- 
is even for the greatelt part a plain 
** confeſſion of the Pelagian impicty. . . . As for his 
© boaſting ſo often that he admits nothing of the 
* Pelagian ſyſtem, I do not know what kind of Pe- 
* lagianiſm he pretends to forge. For he does not 
* only admit many things like thoſe whom St. Au- 
* gultin deſcribes, but he is alſo worſe than them in 
ͤſome ref} Therefore, to put at laſt an 
end to this book, it is to no purpoſe, for Pighius, 
both to endeavour to ſeparate himſelf from Pelagi- 
us, with whom we have ſo plainly demonſtrated 
that he is intimately united, and to labour, to join 
us with the Manicheans, and other Hereticks, 
from whom we differ no leſs, than he does from 
the orthodox ſenſe of the church.” 

The Janſeniſt, from whom I have tranſcribed ſome 
words (35), ſtyles him alſo a Pelagian. He is a man, 
ſays he (36), who could not well underſtand the Doctrine 
of St. Auguitin, nor that of the church concerning Grace 
aud Free-wwill, fince he was not thoroughly acquainted 
with the corruption of our nature, nor with original ſin, 
which is the key of that doctrine. A man who is reall 
prepoſſeſſed with errors entirely Pelagian upon that 2 
ject, who ſpeaks againſt divine Predeſlination and againſt 
efficacious and gratuitous Grace, in a very indiſcreet and 
ignorant manner, not to ſay any thing worſe, though 
he knows it was St. Auguſlin's opinion 3 a man who takes 
the writings of a Semu-Pelagian, fuch as Gennadius of 
Marſeilles was, fer a rule of faith, and Pelagius's con- 
Jelfion of faith for a work of St. Auguſtin. Lafily, ha- 
ding /o much abuſed his doctrine, he does not ſpare his 
perſon, and would make him paſs for a Caviller : decli- 
nat, fugit, diſſimulat; aliquid quærit quod cavilletur; 
1. e, * He (St. Auguſtin) ufes ſhifts and evaſions 3 
he diſſembles; he would find ſomething to cavil at ;" 
for a Writer who is dangerous with regard to the ſulject 
of free-will, and who refutes it wiſfully : ſtudio iniquiſ- 
ſimus libero arbitrio ; aſcribing as little to it as he can, 
depriving it of all its flrength, and uſing diſſimulation and 
artifices, in order to weaken and depreciate it. The 
Janſeniſt Author concludes (37), „ that we ought not 
to wonder the whole Faculty of Louvain, in her fa- 
« mous cenſure paſt in the year 1587, ſhould ........ 
« ſtyle Pighius a favourer and fellow of the Semi- Pe- 
« lagians ; that the Faculty of Douay, in her cen 

« ſure, ſhould place him among the Diſciples of 
« Fauſtus de Riez; that the learned Eftius , . . ſhould 
«« ſpeak of him almoſt after the ſame manner; that 
the learned John Molanus ſhould ſay, that he au. 
«* Hamed by the moſt eminent Divines, for renouncing St. 
« Auguſlin's daftrine, WHICH is THAT OF THE 
* CHURCH, concerning Original Sin, Predeſlination, 
* and Grace of the Mediator, to which Aubertus Miræus 
gives his conſent.” 


PIN (JOHN DU) in Latin Pinus, Biſhop of Rieux in the 16th century, was of 


Thoulouſe. 


% 


| He. ſhed ſome books, which gained him 
a . A 15 4 publiſhed ſince, 3 and en- 
creaſed his glory.] He wrote the life of Father Philip 
(1) Beroaldus, and that of Catharine of Sienna. Theſe 
two works were printed at Bologna, in the year 1505. 
A Letter, and ſome Epigrams, which he wrote to the 
honour of Codrus Urieus, were printed with this Co- 
drus's works. He wrote alſo a treatiſe De vita aulica, 


of a Court-life ; his book De claris feminis, of illultri- 
Vor. VIII. | | 


He went into Italy to improve his mind, and ſtudied Eloquence and the 
Law at Bologna, and publiſhed ſome books there, which gained him a reputation. Thoſe 
he publiſhed ſince, confirmed and encreaſed his glory [A]. 


He applied himſelf to 
| write 


ous women, was printed at Paris in the year 1521, 
in folio (2). His Life of Saint Roch was printed at 
Paris in 4% apud Foannem Farvum, for John Petit: He 
was then Senator Jolgſanus & Orator Regius (3), Coun- 
ſellor in the Parliament of I houlouſe, and the King's 
Attorney. The Albbrogice Narrationis Liber was 
printed at Venice in 4to, in the year 1516, and then 


at Paris, by Badius, the ſame year (4). 
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(33) Idem, ibid; 
p. 188, col. 1. 
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(34) idem, ibid, . 

p. 191. . 1. 1778 
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(35) In the text 
of this article, 
(36) St. Auouſlin 
Fuſtifie de Cal» 


wituſme, p. 133 
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(37) Idem, ibid. 
p. 183. 


(2) Ex Fp:torg 
Bibl. Geſreri, p. 
435, e Veſe 
ode /. Lat. 
b 662, 


) Du Verdier 
Vau-Privos, 7 
Supplements Agi 
tomes Bib/. 64 
ners, p · 53 


(4) Idem, ibid. 


P IN 


write a polite ſtyle in Latin [B]. He was Counſellor in the Parliament of Thoulouſe, and 
Embaſſador of France, I do not know where, but I believe it was in Italy. I would not 

expreſs my ſelf thus, and I would give a more particular account of him, if 1 had his 
books, or if the Authors who ſpeak of him, and whom I could conſult, had related 
ſome facts concerning the hiſtory of his life; but they know nothing of him: Catel, his 
contemporary was fo little acquainted with him, that he has committed a notorious Ana- 
chroniſm, when he mentioned him [C]. I cannot tell at what time Du Pin was made 
Biſhop of Rieux, nor when he died: I know only that he was ſtill in poſſeſſion of that 
| Biſhoprick in 1530, and that he did not live beyond the year 1538 [D]. 
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[B] He afplied himſelf to write @ polite flyle in Latin.] 
Let us prove this by a paſſage from Eraſmus. Poſer 
inter hujus laudis (Tullianz dictionis) competitores nu- 
merari, (Joannes Pinus) fi & hunc negotiorum tumul- 


the Hiſtory of Languedoc (6) the catalogue of the 
Biſhops of Rieux; you will find John Du Pin two de- 
= higher than Peter Lewis de Yohlan, Biſhop of 


ieux in 1515. 


(6) In page 1045, 


tus & eccliſiaſtica dignitas à fludiis avulſiſent. Olim [D] He was flill in pofſefſion of that Biſhoprick in 
certꝭ preclarum fui 3 dedit, quum Bononig Mu- 15 30, and... . did not live beyond the year 1538.] 


The firſt of theſe particulars may be proved by a let- 
ter, which Sadolet wrote Pino Ri Epiſcapp (to Du 
Pin, Biſhop of Rieux) the 1ſt of March 1530 (7); it 
contains a noble elogium of our Du Pin, to whom the 


farum ſacra coleret. Nunc epiſcopum audio factum, quid 
acceſſerit eloguentiæ neſcio. 2 poteft ut plus accgſſerit 
eruditionis quam dignitatis (5), i. e. John Du Pin 


ſm , 7 
22 might be reckoned among thoſe who endeavour- 


l (7) Itis in the 
Ciceroniano, p- 


? th book of Sa- 
m. 74. « edto imitate Tully's ſtyle, had not the hurry of Author ſent a copy of his firſt work, which was a 3 EC 
« buſineſs, and eccleſiaſtical preferments hindered him Commentary on the goth Pſalm. The ſecond parti- Pp. 150. edit. 
from proſecuting his ſtudies : he had indeed given cular is proved by Hubert Suffanneau's verſes, in obj- kußd. 1554, in 
« formerly a noble inſtance of his ſkill that way, um Pini Rivorum Epiſe. cum interfuifſet ejus funcri, 
„ when he ſtudied at Bologna. I hear that he is © On the death of Du Pin, Biſhop of Rieux, after 
„ now made a Biſhop; how far he is improved in “ having been at his funeral.” They are in ie $ 
„ eloquence I cannot tell; he has perhaps acquired wer/o of the four books of that Author's Ludi, of the 
* more learning than honour.” _ Paris edition, u Simonem Colinzum 1538, in 8vo. 
ICI Catel..... has committed a notorious Anachro- We find there that this Prelate was buried at Toulouſe 
niſm when he mentioned him.] See in his Memoirs of with great pomp. 
te PIN (LOUIS ELLIES DU), a very learned French Writer in the 18th centu- 
ry, was fon of Louis Ellies du Pin, deſcended of a noble family in Normandy, by 
(-) Da Fin, Mary Vitart, of a family in Champagne (a). He was born at Paris June »7th, 1657, 
Avteurs Eccl= and being inſtructed in the firſt rudiments of grammar by his father and maſters, was 
7 '9* entered at ten years of age in the College of Harcourt under Mr. Lair, Profeſſor there. 
Amt. 1715, in Under this excellent Maſter he conceived ſuch a reliſh for learning, that he afterwards 
dag, ache oh applied himſelf to it with indefatigable induſtry. In 1672, he was admitted Maſter of 
ng: ow. Being determined then to enter into the church, he ſtudied at the Sorbonne ; and 
itter. Tom. 10. | 


having, paſſed through the uſual courſe of ſtudies, applied himſelf intirely to the reading 
of the Fathers and Eccleſiaſtical Writers. He had then no other view, than to employ 
himfelf in an advantageous manner, and to prepare himſelf for the Licentiateſhip in Divi- 
nity, which he was then too young to be admitted into. In 1680, he took the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Divinity, and on the iſt of July 1684, that of Doctor. He 
toon after undertook to publiſh an Univerſal Bibkothegue of all the Eccleſiaſtical Wri- 
ters [ A], containing the Hiſtory of their Lives, the Catalogue, Critique, and Chrono- 


| logy 
A] Soon after undertook to publiſh an Univerſal Bib- wards re-printed with many additions. The & 
Hiatheque of all the Ecclefiaftical Writers.) The firſt Tome containing the principal points of the Wing, 


containing the Writers of the three firſt centuries, was 
printed at Paris 1686, in 8vo. The ſecond edition, 
which was but little different from the former, was 
printed at Paris 1688, in 8vo. The third edition 
was printed there in two Tomes, 8vo, 1698. In 
this edition the preliminary diſſertation upon the Bi- 
ble, which was inſerted in the preceding. editions, 1s 
retrenched, and there are added the ſucceſſion of the 
Biſhops of the great Sees, and the hiſtory of Perſe- 
cutions, Councils, and Hereſies, which contains the 


whole of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. The ſecond Tome, con- 


taining the Writers of the fourth century, was printed 
at Paris 1687, in 8vo, and the 2d edition 1689, in 
8vo, in two volumes. The third edition, which is 
the moſt, exact and complete, was. printed at Paris 
1702, in 8vo, in three Tomes. | 

1 Jome, containing the Writers who flouriſhed in 
the beginning of the fifth century, was printed at Pa- 
ris 1688, in 8vo, and the ſecond edition there in 
+690, in two volumes in 8vo. The ſecond part of 
the third Tome, containing the Writers of the fifth 


century, from the year 430 to 500, was printed at 


Paris 1690, in 8vo, and the ſecond edition there in 
1702, in two volumes in 8yo. The fourth Tome, con: 
taining the Writers of the ſixth century, was printed 
at Paris 1690, in 8vo, and afterwards re-printed with 
great alterations. The fifth Tome containing the Wri- 
ters of the ſeventh and eighth centuries, with an Anſwer 
70 the Remarks of Father Petitdidier, n the firſt vo- 
kime, was printed at Paris 1691, in 8vo, and after- 


The ſiſt part of the 


of the fourth, fifth, fixth, ſeventh, and eighth centuries, 
with a Chronological Table, was printed at Paris 1711, 
in 8vo. As our Author had treated in the preceding 
volumes only of the Lives and Writings, of. the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Writers, and the Acts and Canons of Councils, 
he thought proper t9 publiſh a Supplement, in which, 
as likewiſe in the third edition, of the 3 faſt, centu-- 
ries, we have the ſucceſſion of the, Biſhops of the great 
Sces, the. Hiſtory of, Perſecutions, that of Heęreſies, 
and Controverſies with regard, to Doctrine, with, a. 
Chronological Table of the Hiſtory. of thoſe. ſeveral» 
Centuries. The freedom which our Author uſed in, 
this work in his judgments on the ſtyle, character, 
and doctrine of the Vecleſaaſtical Writers, haying 
diſpleaſed ſome perſons, it was complained of to the. 
Archbiſhop of Paris, who in 1693, publiſhed- the- 
following Decane or Ordonnapce againſt it. Han- 
cis, by the Grace of God, and of the Holy Apo- 
ſtolic See, Archbiſhop of Paris, Duke and Peer of 
France, Commander of the King's Orders, Provi- 
“ ſor of the College of Sorbonne, and ſuperior of 
that of Nævarre; to all thoſe to whom theſe pre- 


„ ſent letters ſhall come, health and benediction: 


The firſt duty of the Prieſts and Doctors of the 
church. is to preſerve its doctrine, wherewith they 
are intruſted, as they have received it from the 
„ Apoſtles, whoſe ſucceſſors they are; and net to 
e ſuffer any perſon, who makes any alteration· there- 
in, to, go unpuniſhed. 
chanel, which ought to, convey to us, by un unin- 

4 * terrupted: 


And ſince tradition is the 


PIN 
togy of their works, a ſummary of what they contain, and judgment of their ſtyle and 
doctrine, and a Lift of the ſeveral editions of their Works. This was a vaſt deſign ; 
but our Author's reſolution was not deterred; find he did not even confine himſelf to 
- this work, though the execution of it ſeemed ſufficient to employ the lives of ſeveral 
perſons. 


« terrupted courſe, the articles of the Catholic Faith 
« in their utmoſt parity ; and ſince thofe books, the 
« Authors whereof profeſs to repreſent it intire to us, 
« by carrying it up to the fountain-head, ſo that it 
« may be traced from age to age down to our own 
times, ought to be ſtudied with the greateſt atten- 
« tion: we have thought ourſelves obliged to a more 
e particular examination of a book printed ſome 
« years ago in this city, intitled, 4 new Bibliothegue 
of Ecclefiaflical Authors, &c. whereof hve Tomes, 
divided into ſeven volumes, have been ſucceſſively 
publiſhed. The deſign of this work is to treat of 
all the Eccleſiaſtical Authors, who have lived ſince 
* the firſt beginning of the church, to give an ac- 
* count of their writings, and to acquaint the world 
« with their characters and worth; which the Au- 
** thor pretends to have executed for the firſt eight 
«« centuries, in the volumes which he has already 
„ publiſhed, intending to carry it on to our times in 
thoſe which are to follow. And we have believed 
ourſelves the more engaged to enter upon the exa- 
% mination of this book, becauſe we have heard, 
that ſeveral perſons have found conſiderable faults 
« in theſe firſt Tomes. Therefore, that we might do 
nothing in this matter without mature delibera- 
« tion and perfect knowledge, we have ordered this 
« work to be read by four Doctors of Divinity of the 
„Faculty of Paris, who having each of them in par- 
« ticular read all the Tomes, and having conferred 
long together, have given us an exact report in ſe- 
“ veral meetings. We have alſo examined this book 
ce ourſelves with all poſſible attention, and we find; 
* that it is ſo far | being a work uſeful to the 
*© church, that on the contraty, it would be very pre- 
* judicial to it, if it were {uffered to be diſperſed. 
* We were alſo very — to hear what defenſe 
&* the Author could make, that we might know his 
* opinions and preſent diſpoſition. For which rea- 
* ſon we gave him the moſt favourable hearing that 
* we could in ſeveral meetings, in the preſence of 
* the aforeſaid Doctors; and ſince we have found in 
« him an intire ſubmiſſion to whatſoever we ſhould 
« enjoin; he having put into our hands a writing 
«« ſigned by himſelf, and annexed to theſe preſents, 
« wherein upon twelve heads; which we thought 
<<" were the moſt liable to exception in his book, he 
does in particular retract a great many propoſitions, 
« which he had advanced; and in general declares, 
«& that he ſubmits himſelf without reſtriction or re- 
« ferve to our judgment; and that this abfolute ac- 
« quieſcence (without whieh we ſhould: not have be- 
lieved his paper ſuffieient, there being very many 
«« propoſitions in his book, which deferve condem- 
<< nation; not touched upon in this writing) puts his 
roligion out of queſtion, we having nothing to 
do but to give ſentence againſt the Poctrine of Its 
„ book We could have wiſhed} indeed, to have 
found this work capable of æ limited correction; 
* and. ſo have contented ourſelves with talking; notice 
«© to the Author of ſome alterations, which we ſhould 
have obliged him to have made, and have ſaved 
< the reſt, without coming to a greater condemnati- 
on, and an intire ſuppreſſion. But the evil being 
diffuſed almoſt every where hout the work, 
ve could not diſpenſe with condemning, this book, 
« and forbidding all thoſe, whom God has been 
© pleaſed to put under our care, to read ir, that the 
% miſchief, which it otherwiſe might poſſibh cauſe 
* amongſt the- people, if its courſe were not ſtopped, 
* may be prevented, that tlie church may receive no 
„ farther icandal, and: that the Hereticks may take 
* no advantage from it againſt the Catholicks. For 
<« theſe-reaſons;- having, implored the aſſiſtance of the 
Holy Ghoſt to guard and to direct us, we have 
„ condemned; and do- condemn the book intitled, 
«© 4 New Bi S By ur Ellies du 
Pin, Dotdor off the Faculty of Paris. Printed by An- 

% drew Pralatrd, at: the Occafior in St. Fames's Street, 
* in Paris, as containing. ſeveral propoſitions; that 
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are falſe, raſh, ſcandalous, capable of offending 
« pious ears, tending to weaken the arguments, 
« Which are brought from tradition, to prove the 
< authority of the canonical books of holy ſcripture, 
« and of ſeveral other articles of faith, injurious to 
General Councils, to the holy Apoſtolic See, and 
« to the Fathers of the Church, erroneoas, and lead- 
« ing to Hereſy ; forbidding, under the ſevereſt pe- 
* nalties, all perſons in our Dioceſe, of both ſexes, 
* to read this book, or cauſe it to be read, or to ad: 
*« viſe the reading of it to any perſon whatever, or 
to keep it in their houſes, or any where elſe; 
commanding them; under the ſame-penalties, to 
return it into our hands as ſoon, as poſſibly they 
* can. And we alſo command the Officers of our Ec- 
« cleſiaſtical Court to aſſiſt in the execution of this 
** preſent decree; to fix it up on the doors of the 
*© churches of this city and of the ſuburbs thereof, 
and wherever elſe there ſhall be occaſion ; and al- 
** ſo to deſire, if need be, the aſſiſtance of the Magi- 
< ſtrates, whoſe zeal and picty we have upon ſo ma- 
ny other occaſions had experience of, thereby to 
hinder, by all due and reaſonable ways, the print- 
ing, ſale, and diſperſing of the aforeſaid book. 
Given at Paris in our Archiepiſcopal Palace, the 
„ 16th day of April, Mpcxe11i. Signed, 


— 
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* Francis, Archbiſhop of Paris. 
Underneath, 
« Monſeigneur Wilbault.” 


To this decree was annexed Monfieur du Pin's Re- 
tratation. Theſe pieces were tranſlated into Engliſh; 
and printed at London 1703, in folio, under this ti- 
tle : The Decree or Ordonnavice of the Archbiſhip of Pa- 
ris 3 wherein he condemns Monfietr du Pin's Bibliothe- 
ca of Eccleſiaſtical Authors. To which is anhexed, M. 
du Pin's Retractation of the ſaid Bibliotheca. Printed in 
French at Paris, by order of the Archbiſhop. Done in- 
to Engh/h by William Wotton, B. D. with his Preface 
and References, In the preface Mr. Wotton obſerves; 
that in Monſieur du Pin's Retra#ation; dread of far- 
ther miſchief ſerms to be far mart wiſible in almoſt eve- 
ry article, than real tonviction arifing from an mward 
Jenſe of the Aathor's having been in an error; at leaft; 
that it is written in ſuch manner, as may very juſtly 
make one think ſo. Notwitliſtanding this ſubmiiſion of 
our Author to the Archbiſhop's judgment; his work 
was ſuppreſſed by an Arret of the Parliament. How- 
ever he reſolved to continue his Bibhothegae, and ſoon 
after obtained a permiſſion for it, being obliged only 
to change the title, and ſomething of the method of it, 
by inſerting alſo the Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory. The 
Hiſtory of the Controwerfies and Affairs Ecclefiaftical in 
the ninth century, was printed at Paris 1694, in 8vo, 
and re- printed there 1698, in 8yo. The Hiftory of the 
Controverſies, Qc. of the tenth century, was printed at 
Paris 1696, in 8vo : that of the eleventh century at 
Paris 1696, in 8yo. in two volumes: that of the 
twelfth century at Paris 1696, in 8vo. in two volumes : 
that of the rhirreenth century at Paris 1698, in $v0. 
that of the fourteenth century at Paris 1698, in 8vo. 
and that of the fifteenth century at Paris 1698, two 
volumes in 8vo. 'I here is {ubjoined to the ſecontt 
volume à curious Difſertation upon the Author of the 
book De Imitatione Chriftf, The Hiftory of the Ghurch 
and Writers of the fixteenth century was printed at Paris 
1701, 1703, in hve volumes in 8vo. The 3 firſt 
volumes treat of the Church Hiſtory, and the two 
lait of others of the Writers. The B:blintheque of the 
Ecclefanſtical Writers of the ſeventeenth century was 
printed at Paris 1709, in ſeven volumes in dv. Our 
Author in theſe volumes reſumed his former title, 
but omitted his name. The Ecchfiafticat Hiftory of the 
eighteenth century was printed at Faris 1714 in four 
volumes in 8vo. The Bibliothegue of the Ecclefidftical 
Writers of the eighteenth century from the yea} 1700 10 
1710 
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® For the yeat 
1701, 


per ſons. 
Wa and his uncommon 1 12 to ſtudy. But this wil 


traordinary, when we conſider, 


firſt editions, that edition is im 


1710 was printed at Paris 1711 in two volumes in 
8 vo. The preliminary diſcourſe upon the Old and New 
Teflament was printed at Paris 1699 in three volumes 
in 8vo. Our Author had only given a ſhort eſſay of 
this work in the firſt edition of the i tome of his 
Bibliotheque, from which he afterwards ſeparated it, 
and enlarged it ſo as to make three volumes. Mon- 
fieur Baſnage de Bauval in his Hiftoire des Owvrages 
Sqavans tells us, that in this work © we ſhall find all 
« the queſtions, which can be formed upon the ſubject, 
« treated with great order and method, and with that 
good ſenſe and candour conſpicuous in all the writ- 
« ings of Monſieur du Pin.” The univerſal Table of 
the Eechfraflical Writers was printed at Paris 1704 in 
five volumes in 8vo. This is the moſt defective of all 
our Author's works. There are groſs errors to be 
met with in every page, and omifhons without num- 
ber. However, it is a rough draught of a work, 
which would be of great ule, if it were perfected. 
All theſe volumes, which compoſe the Bibliothegue of 
Eccliſiaſtical Writers, are in number 47 in 8vo. They 
were reprinted at Amſterdam in 19 volumes in 4to. 
But as molt of thoſe volumes were printed from the 
rfect. This work 
was begun to be tranſlated into Latin, and the three 
firſt volumes printed at Amſterdam; but no farther 
progreſs was made. Monſieur du Pin was engaged at 
his death in a Latin tranſlation, to which he intended 
to make conſiderable additions. This Bibliotheque 
was likewiſe tranſtated into Engliſh, and printed at 
London in ſeveral volumes in folio. This work of 
our Author was attacked by Monſieur Simon in a book 
printed at Paris 1730 in four volumes in 8vo. under 
the following title; Critique de la Bibliotheque des 
Auteurs Eccliſiaſtigues & de Prolegomenes de la Bible 
fubliex per M. Elies du Pin. Avec des Eclairciſſemens 
& des Supplemens aux Endroits, ou on les @ juge neceſ- 


faires, par feu M. Richard Simon, avec des Remarques. 


Monticur Simon undertook this criticiſm at the deſire 
of a friend, who having applied himſelf to the read- 
ing of Monſteur du Pin's Bibliotheque, requeſted Mon- 
fieur Simon to make ſome obſervations upon the laſt 
edition of it, which was reckoned to be the moſt 
correct. Monſieur Simon was eager to peruſe it; 
but at the opening only of the firſt volume, ſo many 
miſtakes occurred, that he thought it neceſſary for the 
13 good to undertake the correcting it. For 
owever great Monſieur du Pin's capacity was, the 
vaſt compaſs of the work made it impracticable for 
him to read the originals; ſo that he was obliged to 
have recourſe to other Bibliothecarians, and to c 
what they had written. This made him often fall 
into groſs errors, and likewiſe occaſioned his omitting 
the moſt material and uſeful things in thoſe Authors, 
whom he analyſes. To this we may alſo aſcribe his 
abſolute filence as to ſome Authors, his aſcribing 
works to others, which they never wrote, his omit- 
ting a great 2 of the works of many, &c. Mon- 
ſieur Simon {ſupplies theſe defects; and where he is 
not ſo exact as could be wiſhed, the Remarks of an 
anonymous Author at the end of each volume make 
up the defect. To give ſome inſtances of the want of 
accuracy in Monſieur du Pin; he frequently miſtakes 
widely in geography, taking the Euxine See for a 
country; confaunding Mortaigne in Picardy with Mau- 
ritania ; Fleffinghen in Zeland with Friſingben's in Ba- 
waria, &c. But ſuch errors had been pardonable in 
him, if he had been exact in more material points; but 
on the contrary, in his analyſis of Authors, he ſhews 
that he did not underſtand them. For inſtance, in his 
analyſis of St. Ferem's 52d Letter, he makes him ſay, 
that he had written Commentaries upon the Book of 
Kings, which he never did, nor does he here ſay he 
had done. St. Ferome's words are theſe : Miſeram 
quadum rd vnoprngueruy in Prophetas duodecim ſancto 
Patri Domnioni, Samuelem guoque & Malachim, id eft, 
quatuor Libros Regum. Whoever underſtands Latin, 
may ſee plainly, that he does not here ſpeak of Com- 
mentaries 1 the books of the Kings, but only upon 
the twelve Prophets. Nor are the miſtakes leis con- 


fiiderable, which Monſieur du Pin is guilty of in his 


PIN 


The different books, which he wrote [BI, ſhew his 


prodigins readineſs In 
appear ſtill more ex- 


t he was engaged in a great variety of incidental 


affairs ; 


account of the different editions and beſt impreſſions 
of the eccleſiaſtical Writers. For inſtance, ipeaking 

of — againſt Ceſſur, he ſays, that treatiſe was 
printed at Rome in 1471 in Greek, with the traliſla- 
tion of Gelenius, and the notes of Hoejchelins nnd 
Chriſtopher Perſona ; whereas Gelenius lived in the 16th 
Century, and the tranflation did not appear betore 
1605. Pope Nicholas V. the Mecrenas of his time, 
having got a copy of that treatiſe of Origen in Greek 
from Conttantinople in 1447, promiied a gent te- 
ward to any perſon, who ſhould tranſlate it inco Lt 

Upon this offer, a certain Grecian named Gaza iu! 
dertook it ; but the Pope dying before it was finiſhed, 
and with him the hopes of the reward, Gaze gave 
over the work. After this, Chriflagher Perſona, a 
Roman, applied himſelf to tranſtate this treatiſe, and 
publiſhed it, in Latin only, at Rome in 1471. There 
was no other tranſlation of it till Hegſchelius publiſhed 
it in 1605, from other Greek copies found in Ger- 
many, together with the Latin tranſlation of Gelenins. 
This account is very different from Monfieur du Pin's. 
But theſe miſtakes are nothing, when compared with 
his error in relating Epiphanius's opinion about the 
origin of the word Apocrypha. 'To underſtand this, 
it muſt be obſerved, that the Jews had, in the Eaſt 
end of every Synagogue, a kind of preſs, which in 
Hebrew is called Aron, in memory of the ark of the 
Teſtament, which was in the Temple. In this Aon 


they put thoſe books only, which they owned for di- 


vine and canonical ; fo that in the Hebrew phraſe, a 
canonical book, and a book kept in the Aron, are the ſame 
thing. Epiphanius therefore ſpeaking of the books 
of Wiſdom and Ecclefiaſticus, ſays, they were not in 
the claſs of canonical books among the Jesus, not 
having been put into the Aron or Ark. Tertullian 
uſes the ſame way of ſpeaking, when he ſays, that 
ſome did not receive the book of Enoch, quia nec in 
Judaicum Armarium admittitur. Now to diſcover 
Monſieur du Pin's miſtake, we need only repeat his 
words: St. Epiphanius, ſays he, ſeems to have an 
opinion a little ſingular concerning the origin of the 
« term Apocrypha, when he ſays, that the books of 
« Wiſdom and Ecciſiaſticus are not among the number 
of the ſacred books, becauſe they were put in the 
* Aron, that is to ſay, in the Ark of the Teſtament.” If 
Epiphanius had ſaid what Monſieur du Pin puts into his 
mouth, his opinion had indeed been more than a /itt/e 
ſingular. In the ſame place Monſieur du Pin aequaints 
his readers, that ſome have been of opinion, that the 
Apocryphal books were called ſo, «zo rig xevTTh,, be- 
cauſe, ſays he, they were extra Cryptam. He ought 
at leaſt ro have named the Author of fo peculiar an 
opinion. Any one, who had the leaſt knowledge of 
Greek, would have tranſlated «ms 75g xpvurrig, 4 
crypta. And indeed the books, which were not ca- 
nonical, were kept hidden, and for that reaſon were 
called by the Greeks @xxpupe;, and by the Hebrews 
Guenouxim; and the canonical books, as being in 
every one's hands, were called @ariget., The two laſt 
volumes of Monſieur Simon's work contain a criticiſm 
upon the Prolegomena or Preliminary diſcourſes upon the 
ed Writers, publiſhed by Montes Fin 2 
WD books which he wrote.) Beſides his 
Bibliothegue mentioned in the preceding remark, he 
wrote the following works. I. De antiqud Ecclſiæ 
Diſciplina Difſertationes hiftorice. Paris 1686 in 4to. 
Colonia Agrippine (i. e. Amſterdam) 1691 in 4to. 
If the reader wants to be informed of the real ſen- 
timents of the Author with regard to Church-power, 
he mutt procure thoſe paſſages, which were retrench- 
ed, and are to be found at the beginning of ſome co- 
pies of this work. II. Liber FPſalnorum cum Notis, 
quibus eorum ſenſus literalis exponitur. Paris 1691 in 
8vo. 'Theſe notes are ſhort and clear, and remove 
almoſt all the difficulties, which the reader can meet 
with in underſtanding the text. This is the judgment 
iven of this work in the Journal des Sgawans. III. 
Livre des Pſeaumes traduit ſelon Þ Hebreu, avec des 
courts notes. Paris 1691 in 12mo. reprinted there in 
1710 in 12mo. This is a tranſlation of his Latin 
Notes on the Pſalms, V. La juſie Defenſe du Sicur du 
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affairs; that he was Commiſſary in moſt of the affairs of the faculty 
appointed Profeſſor of Divinity in the Royal College, he was employed in his Lectures, 


; he then being 


as well as in the Fournal des Sgavans, in which he had a ſhare for many years, that he 


Pin, pour ſervir de Reponſe d un Libelle anonyme public 
depuis pes contre les Pſeaumes qu'il a donnes au public, 
Cologne 1693 in 12mo. V. S. Optati Afri Mile- 
witani Epiſcopi de Scthiſmate Donatiſtarum Libri ſeptem 
ad MSS. Codices & weteres Editiones collati. Quibus 
acceſſere Hiſtoria Donatiſlarum, und cum Monumentis 
weteribus ad cam rem ſpectantibus, necnon Geographia 
Epiſcopalis Africe. Paris 1700 in folio. VI. Note in 
Pentateuchum. Paris 1710 in two volumes 8vo. 
Theſe are notes on the Pentateuch, like thoſe, which 
he wrote on the Pſalms. VII. Defenſe de la Cenſure 
de la Faculi de Theobgie de Paris contre les Memoires 
de Ia Chine. Paris 1701 in 8vo. This is a defenſe 
of the cenſure of the Sorbonne againſt Father le 
Comte's Memoires de la Chine. VIII. De Ia Neceffite 
de la Foy en Feſus Chriſt, pour fire ſauvt, ou Pon exa- 
mine ſi les Payens ou les Phileſophes, qui ont eu la con- 
noiſſance q un Dieu, & qui ont moralement bien wecu, ont 
pit tire ſauvts ſans avoir la Foy en Feſus Chriſt. Paris 
1701 in two volumes in 8yo. 'This treatiſe was writ- 
ten by Monſieur Arnaud, and our Author only wrote 
the Preface, and made conſiderable additions to it. 
IX. Diahgues poſthumes du Sieur de la Bruyere ſur le 
Duietiſme, Paris 1699 in 12mo. Monſieur de la 
Bruyere wrote only ſeven of theſe dial , to which 
Monſieur du Pin added two others in order to complete 
the Author's deſign. The Author of the Journal dts 
S;avans obſerves, that theſe dialogues are full of wit 
and pleaſantry, and at the ſame time contains the 
principles and maxims of Chriſtian Morality treated 
with great force and eloquence. The characters of 
the perſons in the dialogues are well drawn and ſuſ- 
tained. The two laſt dial „which are written by 
Monſieur du Pin, are not inferior to the former in 
agreeableneſs and politeneſs of ſtyle. X. Trait de 
la Doctrine Chretienne & Orthodoxe. Paris 1703 in 
8vo. This volume, which is the firſt of a Body of 
Divinity in French that he deſigned to publiſh, tho 
he did not execute it, contains the Prolegomena of 
Divinity. 'The method propoſed by him, was to di- 
vide his work into five parts. The firit was to treat 
of the Doctrines; the ſecond of the Sacraments ; 
the third of Diſcipline ; the fourth of Ceremonies ; 
and the fifth of Morals. This diſpoſition, though 
a new one, is not immethodical. He was engag- 
ed in this work at his death ; and hoped to finiſh his 
courſe with it. XI. Joannis Gerſonii Docteris & Can- 
cellarii Pariſienſi Opera, quibus prefixa ſunt Gerſoniana 
& adjuncta aliorum hujus temporis ſcriptorum Opera ac 
Monumenta omnia ad negotium Foannis Parwi ſpectantia. 
Amſterdam 1703 in five volumes in folio. Monſieur 
du Pin omitted nothing to render this edition com- 
plete ; but he owns, that he could have wiſhed for 
the ſake of the correctneſs of it, that it had been 
printed under his inſpection. XII. LU Hiſtoire d Apol- 
lone de Tyane corvaincue de fauſſet & dimpoſiure. Paris 
1705 in 12mo. Our Author publiſhed this under the 
name of Monſieur de Claireval. XIII. Traits de la 
puiſſance Ecclefiaſtigue & temporelle. Paris 1707 in 8vo. 
This is a large Commentary upon the four propoſitions 
of the declaration of the aſſembly of the Clergy in 
1682. XIV. Bibliorbegue Univerſelle des Hiftoriens. 
Paris 1707 in two volumes in 8vo. Amſterdam 1708 
in 4to. Our Author in this work follows the ſame 
method with that of his Bibliothegue Ecclſiaſtical 
Works ; but he did not proceed far in it. It was 
tranſlated into Engliſh, and printed at London 1709 
in two volumes in 8vo. under the following title ; 
The univerſal Library of Hiſtorians, viz. The Oriental, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Spaniſh, Italian, En- 
gl/h, and others. Containing an account of their Lives 
the Abridgment, Chronology, and Geography of their Hiſ- 
tories ; with critical Obſervations on their Style and 
Character; and a Catalogue of the ſeveral Editions of 
their Works. Alfo Chronological and Geographical Ta- 
bles. Written in French by Lewis Ellies du Pin, Au- 


thor of the Eccleſiaſtical Bibliotheque, now Abbot of 
Claraval. Done into Engliſh from the Paris Edition. 
The Author in his Advertiſement to the Reader ob- 
ſerves, that this work not only repreſents the lives of 
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furniſhed 


the Hiſtorians, and the catal of their works, but 
enters alſo into the detail of > hiſtories themſelves, 
and is indeed an abridgment of them; ſo that the 
reader may ſee here in little, not only the general 
Hiſtory, but likewiſe the particular and different re- 
lations of Hiſtorians, which has not hitherto been 
done. Suidas, ſays he, ſpeaks of the Hiſtorians 
and their works in his Digimey. Voffius after- 
6 wards collected, with his uſual exactneſs, the names, 
lives, and titles, of the writings of the Greek and 
Iatin Hiſtorians. But no Bihliorhegue Writer has 
* yet attempted to make an abridgment of hiſtories ; 
* though it is the molt important, moſt uſeful, and 
** moſt agreeable part of a Bibliotheque, and the moſt 
< eſſential duty of a Bibliotheque Writer. It is not 
enough for him to place the books in good order, 
to exhibit the titles, to inform us who the Authors 
** were, and when and how they lived; but he ought 
© alſo to open them, to acquaint us what is contained 
* in them, to point out the fineſt paſſages, and the 
advantages, which may be drawn from them, ei- 
ther for the arts and ſciences, or for civil and 
* litical life. This is what has been chiefly 2 
« youred in this 8 to be added to what Yoſrus 
and other Bibhotheque Writers have ſaid concernin 
the Greek and Latin Hiſtorians. And we ſhall; 
after the ſame manner, continue to treat of the 
«© antient and modern Hiſtorians of other nations. 
* By this means, the Reader, in this work, will learn 
the hiſtory of the world, as well as that of the 
Authors. We cannot know the former but from 
the report of the Hiſtorians ; and all the conſide- 
rable Hiſtorians extant will be abridged in this 
** work. This method of learning hiſtory will be 
* ſo much the more uſeful and certain, as the reader 
will go to the ſources, and ſee the different manner, 
in which the ſame events are related by different 
Authors. He may in ſhort place them all in their 
true epocha's and countries, where and when they 
happened, by help of the chronological and geo- 
** graphical tables at the end of each volume.” XV. 
Lettre fur Pancienne Diſcipline de Þ Egliſe touchant la 
Celebration de la Meſſe. Paris 1708 in 12mo. XVI. 
Histoire des T uifs depuis Feſus Chriſt juin d preſent, 
contenant les Dogmes des Fuifs, leurs Confeſſions de Foy, 
leurs Variations, & Þ Hiſtoire de leur Religion, depuis 
la ruine du Temple ; pour ſerwir de fupplement & de con- 
tinuation à Þ Hiſtoire de Foſeph. Paris 1710 in 7 vols 
in 12mo. This hiſtory is that of Monſieur Age, 
in which Monſieur du Pin made ſeveral alterations. 
As he ſuppreſſed the Author's name, Monſieur Baſ- 
nage complained of the injury done to him in a book, 
entitled, Hiſtoire des Fuifs reclaimte & retablie par ſor 
veritable Auteur M. Baſnage, contre I Edition anonyme 
& tronquee, qui Sen oft faite à Paris. Rotter- 
dam 1711 in 8vo. He aſſures us likewiſe, that a 
great many errors were continued in the Paris edi- 
tion, which had been corrected in the Errata of the 
Holland edition; that there were contradictions in 
the Paris edition by making alterations in one place, 
and by ſuffering in another place things repeated in 
both ; and that every thing was retrenched, which 
was of any advantage to the Proteſtants, or which 
ſhewed the faults and defects of any of the Kings of 
France and Spain. XVII. Diſertationes hiſtoriques, 
chronologiques, E. critiques ſur la Bible, Tome I. Paris 
1711 in 8vo. Theſe diſſertations relate only to the 
book of Geneſis, and were not continued. XVIII. 
L' Hiftoire de Þ Egliſe en abrege par demandes & par r6- 
pon ſes, depuis le commencement du Monde ju/qu" d preſent. 
Paris 1712 in four tomes in 4to. It was reprin 
at Paris 1714 in four tomes in 12mo. The Writers. 
of the Journal de Trevoux ſpeak of this work in 
ſtrong terms of commendation. 'The Author, fay 
they, who is an indefatigable writer, and of ſurpriz- 
ing facility in compoſing, is maſter of his ſubject. 
His deſign is to be conciſe, and he is ſo without 
os obſcure, and without omitting any conſi- 
derable fact. Another commendation due to him is, 
that he is not at all biaſſed by prejudice or pation, 
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furniſhed ſome with memoirs, others with advices, and wrote Prefaces to many books ; 
and that notwithſtanding all this, he found opportunity to relax himſelf with his friends 
one part of the day, and never refuſed the viſits of any perſon, being as courteous and 
affable in converſation, as unwearied in his ſtudies. However, his frankneſs of temper, as 
well as the nature of ſome of his writings, raiſed him a great number of enemies, who 
did not fail to take advantage of the opportunity, which the caſe of conſcience ſupplied 
them with, to bring him into trouble. Monſieur du Pin [CJ, who had ſigned it, was 


baniſhed to Chatelleraut, and deprived of his profeſſorſhip. 


A perſon uſed, as he was, 


to live at Paris in the midſt of men of letters, and only employed in his ſtudies, could 
not without great regret continue in the country at a diſtance from all conver- 


ſation, and cut off even from the pleaſure of ſtudy. 


In order to procure leave to return, 


he began with retracting his ſubſcription, and then engaged ſeveral perſons of conſide- 
ration to intereſt themſelves in his a fair; and at laſt diſowned a great many propoſitions, 


which he had advanced in ſome of his writings, 


He acts the part of an Hiſtorian ; he relates, and 
that is all. There is great judgment neceſſary to ſup- 

rt that character. We ſee him ſometimes at the 

rink of a precipice, but he knows how to * : we 
perceive very well on what fide his heart 15; but in 
this work at leaſt his heart is not maſter of his pen. 
The ſtyle is not intirely correct, nor very much la- 
— 3 but it is clear and flowing, and that is ſuf- 
ficient. A Carmelite, who aſſumed the name of 
Salvaggio Canturani, tranſlated this Hiſtory into Ita- 
lian, and his tranſlation was printed at Venice 1716 
in four volumes in 12mo. The Author of the Jour- 
nal of Venice ſpeaking of this tranſlation in his 27th 
Tome, ſays that there are different opinions concerning 
the Author of the French original; but that it is of 
no conſequence to ſtay and examine that point. This 
is a piece of Fineſſe in that Journaliſt, who knew 
that the name of Monſieur du Pin was not well re- 
liſhed in Italy. XIX. L' Hifloire profane depuis jon 
Commencement juſu d preſent. Paris ſix volumes in 
12mo. the two firſt in 1714, and the four others in 
1716. Reprinted at Antwerp 1717 in fix volumes in 
12mo. This laſt edition is full of errors; and the 
proper names are almoſt every where diſguiſed. XX. 
Anahlyſe de Þ Apocalypſe, contenant une nouvelle explication 
fimple & litterale de ce Livre, avec des Diſſertations fur 
les Millenaires, &c. Paris 1714, two tomes in 12mo. 
XXI. Traite hiftorigue des Excommunications, dans le- 
guel on expoſe Pancienne & nouvelle diſcipline de Þ Egliſe 
au ſujet des Excommunications & des autres cenſures. 
Paris 1715 in 12mo. XXII. Merhode 2 etudier la 
Theologie, avec une Table des principales Queſtions, a 
examiner & a diſcuter dans les Etudes N & 
tes principaux Ouvrages ſur chaque Matiere. is 1716 
in 12mo. XXIII. Denonciation à M. le Procureur Ge- 
neral d un Libelle injurieux aux Eveques, à S. A. R. 
Monſeigneur le Duc d' Orltans, intituli Memoire pour le 
Corps des Ewveques, qui ont regũ la Conflitution Uni- 
genitus, in 12mo. XXIV. Defenſe de la Monarchie de 
Sicile contre les entrepriſes de la Cour de Rome, avec une 
relation veritable des precedez des deux Cours de Rome & 
de Sicile fur les Conteflations au ſujet du Tribunal de la 
Monarchie. Amſterdam [Lyons] 1716 in 8vo. Am- 
ſterdam 1716 in 12mo. XXV. Traite Philoſophique & 
Theologique ſur Þ Amour de Dieu, dans lequel on ttablit 
en explique les Veritez Catholiques, contre les Erreurs 
de quelques nouveaux Theologiens. Paris 1717 in 12mo. 
XXVI. Continuation du Trait“ de Þ Amour de Dieu, 
contenant une Riponſe q un libelle injuricux, calomnieux, 
& ſeditieax, intitulte, Dénonciation du Traite Philoſo- 
phique, &c. Paris 1717 in 8vo. XXVII. Bibliathegue 
des Autcurs ſeparez de la Communion Romaine du XVI. 
& XVII. Szecle. Paris 1718 in 8vo. two Tomes in 
four volumes. In the Europe Sgawante, Tome VII. 
p. 35. we have the following character of this book. 
« This work has no occaſion for any other commen- 
« dation or cenſure than the name of Monſieur du 
« Pin. There is ſtill the ſame rapidity in compoſing, 
« the ſame haſtineſs in the ſtyle, the ſame mode- 
« ration in the ſentiments, the ſame ſagacity in the 
«« judgments, the ſame precipitation in the enquiries, 
the ſame inaccuracy in the facts; in ſhort it is the 
« ſame M. du Pin ſtill. He has omitted Authors more 
«* conſiderable than thoſe mentioned by him. The 
« lives, which he gives, are too ſhort ; two dates 
« complete the whole affair; and amongſt thoſe, 
« which are more ample, the facts are not ſufficiently 


By this means he obtained leave to 
return; 


« ſtated, or they are related without any order. The 
* Author has not even beſtowed the time or attention 
* neceſſary to diſcuſs the facts: the chronological 
* table is frequently inconſiſtent with the work itſelf. 
« 'The catalogues of the books are not at all more 
perfect. Io conclude, the extracts of the books 
are made with judgment, and contain only what 
* 1s conſiderable or remarkable in them,” Monſieur 
du Pin being ſhocked at the liberty, which had been 
taken in this Journal in paſſing the above-mentioned 
judgment upon his work, added to his firſt volume a 
very ſmart anſwer, i which the Authors of the 
Journal repiied with great vivacity, though with 
{ſomewhat more moderation in, Tome VII. 

Beides theſe works, Monſieur du Pin was em- 
ployed in the later editions of Moreri's Dictionary, in 
which he made conſiderable additions and corrections. 
And he reviſed the tranſlation of Petawiui's Rationa- 
rium Temporum, printed at Paris in 1715. and Mon- 
ſieur 4 Cointe's 25 Lewis XIII. 

[C] Menſieur du Pin ..... had figned the Caſe of 
Conicience.] The affair of this Caſe of Conſcience 
was as follows (1). A Confeſſor in the country pro- 
poſed to the Doctors of Sorbonne a Caſe of Conſci- 
ence with relation to an Eccleſiaſtic, who was under 
his care. This Confeſſor had for ſeveral years heard 
the confeſſions of this Eccleſiaſtic, and given him 
abſolution without ſcruple concerning his doctrine 
and ſentiments, believing him to be a Man of Cad. 
At laſt ſome ſcruples aroſe in his mind, becauſe other 
Eccleſiaſtics told him, that his penitent entertained 
new and ſingular opinions. The Confeſſor not be- 
ing willing, however, to condemn the perſon accuſed 
without hearing him, deſired to have ſome conver- 
ſation with him out of the confeſſional. This was 
agreed to, and the Ecclefiaſtic opened his ſentiments 
to him; but the Confeſſor not thinking, that he had 
lights ſufficient to determine upon the novelty and 
ſingularity of theſe opinions, or to judge certainly 
whether they were thoſe condemned by the Church, 
addrefled himſelf to theſe Doctors, in order to have 
their judgment upon the ſuſpicions, which were 
formed againſt this Eccleſiaſtic, and the . anſwers, 
which he made in his juſtification. I. Concerning 
the five propoſitions of Fauſenius condemned by the 
Popes 2 X. and Aizxander VII. he declared, 
that he condemned them, and always had condemn- 
ed them ſimply and without reſtriction in all the 
ſenſes, in which the Church had condemned them, 
and even in the ſenſe of Fanſenius, in the manner in 
which [znocent XII. had explained them in his brief 
to the Biſhops of the Low Countries. He had ſigned 
the Formulary, when it was required of him, and had 
a certificate of it. With reſpect to the caſe of Jan · 
fenius, as according to an Ordonnance of Monſieur de 
Perefixe, one muſt be either ignorant or malicious to 
pretend, that the Church requires the ſame belief of 
the fact as of the Right ; the Ecclefiaſtic anſwered, 
that he did not pay the ſame regard to that deciſion 
as he did to the Eten of the right, in the condem- 
nation of the propoſitions ; but that he believed, that 
it was ſufficient to ſhew a ſubmiſſion of reſpect and 
filence to what the Church had determined about the 
fact ; andthat as long as he could not be judicially con- 
victed of having maintained any of the propoſitions 
condemned, he ought not to be diſturbed, nor have his 
faith ſuſpected ; ſince Innocent XII. had forbid this 
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return; but his profeſſorſhip was not reſtored to him. After he came back to Paris, his 
pen became more copious in its productions than before; he purſued all the ſeveral kinds 
of Literature; he was at the ſame time a Divine, Canoniſt, Hiſtorian, with regard to 
both ſacred and profane hiſtory, a Critic, and even a Philoſopher ; and all this with the 
ſame eaſe, though ſometimes at the expence of his reputation; however his works had al- 
ways a quick and large fale : but the facility, with which he wrote, being ſuſpected by 
many perſons, it was frequently diſcovered, that either his accuracy was by no means 
equal to his diligence, or his diſquiſitions too ſuperficial to render ſome of his latter works 
of any uſe but to beginners. However, it muſt be acknowledged, that he was a man of 
excellent taſte, great freedom from ordinary prejudices, of a clear, exact, and me- 
thodical head, of infinite reading, a lively but regular imagination, an eaſy and noble 
ſtyle, and equitable and moderate temper, exempt from the violence of a party-ſpirit, 
and proper to form a plan for a reunion in religion. He correſponded with learned men 
of different communions ; and Dr. Wake, the late Archbiſhop of Canterbury, wrote 
to him ſeveral letters, in which he expreſſed his regard for our Author's moderation, 
learning, and judgment. The Czar of Muſcovy, while he reſided at Paris, conſulted 
him upon ſome projects of a reunion. He had a great ſhare in oppoſing of the conſti- 
tution Unigenitus : he was the ſoul and inſtrument ot all that was done in the Sorbonne 


by a brief, which the Clergy of France had juſt au- 
thorized in their laſt aſſembly. II. Concerning 
Predeſtination and Grace, he anſwered, that he was 

ſuaded, that the one is gratuitous and antecedent to 
all foreſight of merit, and that the other is efficac ious 
of itſelf and neceſſary to every good work ; becauſe 
having ſtudied divinity, he was convinced, that theſe 
are the ſentiments of St. Auguſtin, whoſe Doctrine 
the Popes and Church of Rome direct to be followed, 
and whoſe ſentiments they ſtyle tut iſima & inconcufſa 
Dozmata.- He owned however, that there are in- 
ward Graces, which give a real poſſibility of fulfil- 
ling the Commandments of God, but have not their 
full effect through the reſiſtance of the will. III. 
He declared, that he believed, that we are obliged 
to love God above all things and in all things, as 
our ultimate end; and that, as St. Thomas fquizas 
expreſles it, we are obliged to refer all things virtu- 
ally to him. Whence he infers, that all actions, 
which are not referred to him, at leaſt in this man- 
ner, and which are not done by an impreſſion ariſing 
from ſome motion of the love of God, are fins, for 
want of a good and right end; though cheſe actions 
may be good with reſpect to the particular object or 
end. IV. He agreed, that the Church had not de- 
termined any thing concerning the ſufficiency or in- 
ſufficiency of attrition, He owned alſo, that attri- 
tion conceived through the motive of the fear of pu- 
niſhment is good, becauſe this fear is the gift of God, 
and is of great uſe. But he believ'd, that in order 
that this attrition may be a diſpenſation ſufficient to 
receive abſolution and remiſſion of fins in the ſacra- 
ment of penance, it is neceſſary, that beſides this 
motive of fear it ſhould contain a beginning of actual 
charity and love towards God above all things, or as the 
ſource of all righteouſneſs, in order that the grief for 
fin in this attrition may be predominant, and exclude 
the will of ſinning. This he pretended to ſhew from 
a great number of Theſes maintained in the Sor- 
bonne. In ſhort he declared, that he thought he 
could not be juſtly reproached upon this ſubject, ſince 
the lait aſſembly of the Clergy had revived in their 
cenſure the condemnation of the 85th, 86th, and 
87th propoſitions, which they rejected as heretical, 
tending to hereſy, and contrary to the Council of 
Trent ; and fince the Archbiſhop of Roan had cen- 
ſured in his paſtoral letter of 1697, as an error oppo- 
fite to Scripture and ſound doctrine, the opinion of 
thoſe, who aſſert, that a Man fallen into Sin may be 
juſtified by the Sacrament of Penance, without returning 
to what is right through the love of God. V. With re- 
gard to the manner of _ preſent at Maſs, his 
opinion was, that it ought to be done with devotion 
and a ſpirit of penitence, if a perſon finds himſelf 
guilty of any mortal fin ; and that he, who is preſent 
at that ſacrifice, and brings thither the will and at- 
fection for any mortal ſin, without any ſentiment of 
penitence, commits a new fin by this criminal diſpo- 
fition, which is directly contrary to piety and the re- 
verence due to God in the exerciſe of that ſovereign 
worſhip, which he profeſſes to pay to him. VI. He 
profeſled to believe, that it is very uſeful to every 


againſt 


Chriſtian to have a great deal of devotion for the 
Saints, and eſpecially the Holy Virgin, who is the 
Mother of God, and the Queen of Saints. But that 
he did not believe, that this devotion conſiſts in all 
the vain requeſts and abſurd practices, which are to 
be met with in certain Authors. He believed, that 
true devotion conſiſts in a warm love towards the 
Holy Virgin, full of reſpe& and veneration; in a 
love, which occaſions us to rejoice in the favours, 
which God has conferred on her, which leads us to 
the 1mitation of her humility and other virtues, which 
is attended with confidence in her on account of her 
interelt with her ton, and which leads us to apply 
ourſelves to her as a powerful advocate, who can 
obtain for us all that ſhe aſks of God for us. 
But he cannot approve ot preaching, that we ought 
to confide as much, or even more in her, than in 
God himſelf; or of aſſerting, that he has delivered 
{rom eternal pains ſouls, which the juſtice or her ſon 
had condemned to them. He does not ſcruple to ſay, 
that ſuch diſcourſes as theſe are injurious to religion, 
and amuſe ſouls, and lull them a-ſleep in vice, thro? 
this falſe confidence in ſome outward practices, to which 
ſuch Preachers frequently reduce the devotion due 
to the holy Virgin. VII. Being aſked what he thought 
of the conception of the Virgin Mary, he anſwered, 
that he was inclined to believe what the church 
ſhould think proper to determine. That indeed 
he did not believe it to be immaculate, and that 
he was at liberty not to believe it by the con- 
ſtitution of Alexander VII. He declares, that he 
does not decide the queſtion, but that he takes care 
not to ſay any thing agaiuſt the opinion of thoſe, 
who believe the immaculate conception, fince the 
conſtitution forbids this. VIII. Being told, that the 
books which he had, occaſioned it to be thought, 
that he entertained ſingular and erroncous opinions; 
and that it gave ſcandal, that he read the treatiſe of 
Frequent Communion, the Letters of Monſieur de S. 
Ciran, the Hours of Monſieur du Mont, the Morale de 
Grenoble, the Rituel & Alet, which were - conſidered as 
bad books ; he anſwered, that all theſe books having 
been printed with permiſſion, approved by ſeveral 
Biſhops and Doctors, and being in publick uſe, and 
univerſally received, he did not think, that he ought 
to be accuſed of entertaining a ſuſpected doctrine: 
that the treatiſe of Frequent Communion was approved 
by above thirty Biſhops and twenty Doctors; that it 
was never condemned at Rome, though it had been 
ſent thither under two Popes ; that the rules propoſed 
in it are true and very ſafe, ſince they are taken from 
Councils, Fathers, and the beſt Ecclehiaitical Authors, 
and are approved and practiſed by the moſt zealous 
Biſhops. That the Letters of Monſieur de S. Ciran 
had not been condemned by any Univerſity or Biſhop, 
but on the contrary, were printed with the approba- 
tion of ſeveral Doctors, and the recommendations of 
ſeveral Biſhops, whoſe buſineſs it is to judge of Doc- 
trine, and upon whoſe judgment the faithful ought 
to reſt, That with reſpect to the Hours of Monſieur 
du Mont, he had made a preſent of them to a perſon, 
who did not underſtand Latin, for his edification, not 
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PIN 


againſt that conſtitution. The deputations, commiſſions, and memorials, all paſſed 
through his hands. At laſt being exhauſted by his labours, and by a regimen, which 
contributed to ſhorten his days, he died June the 6th 1 219: aged ſixty two years. While 


he was in his laſt ſickneſs, Father le Courayer of St. 


enevieve came to fee him with 


another of his Brethren. Monſieur du Pin began the converſation at firſt with mentioning 
the criticiſm, which had been publiſhed in the Europe Sgavarnte, upon the firſt Tome of 
his Bibliotbeque des Auteurs ſeparez de la Commumon Romaine, and ſpoke of it with 
great ſeverity, not knowing that Father Courayer was the Author of it. Theſe Fathers 
then went up to the chamber of Monſieur le Cointe, who had written in conjunction with 
Monſieur du Pin, and was Author of the Anſwer to that Criticiſm, which had been er- 
roneouſly aſcribed to Monſieur du Pin himſelf. Monſieur le Cointe, who likewiſe knew 
not, that Father Courayer was their antagoniſt, began upon the ſame ſubject, and 
told them, that if he lived, he would deſiſt from writing againſt thoſe, who had at- 


having any reaſon to ſuſpect that they were erroneous 
or prohibited, fince they were ſo publickly uſed in 
the ſight and with the knowledge of the Eccleſiaſtical 
Superiors, with the approbation of the Doctors, and 

rivilege of the King ; that the decree of the Inqui- 
| wade which had condemned them, came from a 
tribunal, which did not at all oblige, and was not 
acknowledged in France. With reſpe& to the Mo- 
rale de Grenoble, and the Conferences de Lugon, they 
are indeed new books; but that the doctrine of them 
was antient ; and that he believed, that it was more 
advantageous to him to make uſe of them, than of 
a great many of the Caſuiſts. That the Rituel of 
Monſieur 4 Alet had not been condemned by a conſti- 
tution but through a ſurprize, from whigh even the 
moſt pious Popes do not think themſelves exempt ; for 
beſides the proofs, which are to be had, we find that 
the ſame Pope, who had given it in 1668, without 
having required any retractation of Monſieur 4. Alet, 
ſent him a Brief of Communion on the 19th of Janu- 
ary the year following, with favourable teſtimonies 
of his virtue, piety, learning, and ſanftity. The 
laſt objection made to this Eccleſiaſtic by his Confeſ- 
ſor was, that thoſe, by whom he was ſuſpected, were 
extremely diſpleaſed, that he had a French tranſlation 
of the New Teſtament. He anſwered, that he had 
one indeed ; but that certainly he was not prohibited 
reading the New Teſtament tranſlated into the vul- 

ar tongue, and adviſing the reading of it to the 
Faithful ſince it was a practice which all the Fathers 
have taught us, and which the Cardinal de Noailles 
following their ſteps had authorized by the permiſſion, 
which he granted for the tranſlation of the whole Bi- 
ble, ſold by William Deſprex, Rie S. Jacques. That 
though there ſhould be a doubt about the tranſlation 
printed at Mons, he thought it would be allowed to 
adhere to the ſentiments of the Biſhop of Meaux, who 
being conſulted about the reading of tranſlations of 
the New Teſtament, anſwered, that any perſon might 
read them with the advice of his Rector or Confeſſor, 
if they judged, that he had the diſpoſitions neceſſary 


to profit by that reading. The only prohibition, 


to which the Biſhop of Meaux ſhews any regard, was 
the Ordonnance of Monſieur de Perefixe, Archbiſhop of 
Paris; but he ſays, that this prohibition does not 
oblige in other Dioceſes, where Prelates have deter- 
mined nothing upon that ſubject, and conſequently 
left intire liberty to every perſon to chooſe what he 
{hould think moſt ufeful to him. Theſe were the 
principal grounds of the ſcruple, which was raiſed 
in the Confeſſor, with relation to the conduct of this 
Keclefiaftic. He declared to the Doctors, whom he 
conſulted, that as the perſons, who had raiſed thoſe 
{cruples, were perſons of a regular and pious beha- 
viour, and great zeal for the ſervice of the church; 
and as the Eccleſiaſtic, whom they accuſed, ſeemed 
to be a man of piety, he durſt not condemn him up- 
on this ſingle motive, meaning his excuſes, and bein 

apprehenſive of paſling a raſh judgment, if he did 
not ſee the reaſons, which might oblige him to it. 
If thoſe, ſays he, which theſe Eccleſiaſtics alledge 
againſt him, ſhould appear to the Doctors ſufficient 
to condemn his ſentiments, it would be eaſy to ſee 
what method he ought to take, that their judgment 
ſhould regulate his; and that the Eccleſiaſtic, con- 
cerning whom he conſulted them, having a deſire to 
be ſaved, aud being a man of a ſincere mind, and 
not at all attached to his notions, he thought he 


% 


tacked 


would make no difficulty of renouncing whatever of 
his opinions ſhould be found prejudicial to his ſalva- 
tion. He requeſted therefore the aſſiſtance and direc- 
tions of the Doctors, and defired them very earneſtly 
not to refuſe him them for his inſtruction, by declar- 
ing plainly what regard he ought to ſhew to theſe 
accuſations and theſe juſtifications of this Eccleſiaſtic. 
The Doctors having conſidered the caſe above-men- 
tioned, were of opinion, that the ſentiments of the 
Eccleſiaſtic in queſtion were neither new, nor ſingu- 
lar, nor condemned by the Church, nor ſuch in ſhort 
that his Confeſſor ought to require him to abandon 
them before he gave him abſolution. This is what 
was deliberated in the Sorbonne on the 2oth of July 
1702, and ſigned by forty Doctors, whoſe names are 
as follow : N. Petit-pied, Profeſſor of Sorbonne ; G. 
Bourret, Profeſſor of Sorbonne; Sarrafin, Royal Lec- 
turer and Profeſſor ; Pinſſonat, Royal Lecturer and 
Profeſſor ; Ellies du Pin, Royal Profeſſor; F. N. 
Alexandre; Le Pecheur ; Soullet ; Deſhayettes ; Verdier ; 
De Cougniou ; Herlau ; Camet, Contet, Ruffin Le Beau, 
all three Canons regular of S. Croix; De Bourget, 
Prior of St. Victor; De Longueil, and Gueſton, Ca- 
nons regular of St. Victor; 2 
Genevieve ; Le Franc ; Follin, Rector of St. Hilary ; 
Tulhbu, Rector of St. Bennet; Hideux, Rector of the 
Innocents ; Blampignon, Rector of St. Merry; Fen, 
Rector of St. Gervais ; De Youlges, Rector of St. 
Martin; Defprez, Rector of Rouelle ; Le Febure des 
Chevaliers, Archdeacon of the Church of Troyes; 
Veron, Treaſurer of the Church of Zangres ; Hya- 
cinthe Delan, Theologal of Roan ; Malin; De la 
Rogue, formerly Theologal of Meaux ; De la Geneſte ; 
Girard; Picard, Rector of St. Cloud; Borrey ; L. de 
la Mare; G. de la Mare; Fol. | 

There were ſeveral pieces publiſhed on occaſion of 
this Caſe of Conſcience. The firſt, which appeared, 
was a pamphlet in 4to. entitled, Dialhgues entre un 
jeune & un vieux Dofeur ſur le Cas de Conſcience figne 
par guarante Dofeurs. This piece is very ſevere upon 
the Doctors for approving the Caſe of Conſcience. 

There was publiſhed ſoon after another pamphlet 
upon the ſame ſubject, under this title, Entrepriſe de 

hques Doeurs contre la Cenſure de la derniere Aſem- 
blee du Clergt, &c. The ſubſtance of this Author's 
reaſoning is in ſhort this. The aſſembly of the 
Clergy has cenſured the propoſition, which aſſerts, 
that 7anſeniſm is a phantom. Now every body al- 


lows, that it is abſolutely the ſame thing to ſay, that 


Janſeniſm is a phantom, as to ſay that Janſenius did 
not teach the Hereſy of the five propoſitions con- 
demned by the Popes. It is alſo the ſame thing, to 
ſay, a perſon obſtinately perſiſts in maintaining that 
the five propoſitions condemned are not in Janſenius ; 
as to ſay, he continues in a reſpectful filence upon 
that ſubject: therefore that man ought not to be ab- 
ſolved, who maintains, that one may continue in a 
reſpeckful filence, any more than he who ſhould main- 
tain, that Jauſeniſm is a phantom. 

The Doctors, who ſigned the Caſe of Conſcience, 
were attacked by ſeveral pamphlets ; for, beſides the 
two abovementioned, there appeared three others. 
The firſt was intitled, Attentat de 40 Dofeurs contre 
P Egliſe, denonct a tous les Exviques du Royaume, in 4to, 
18 41. The ſecond was called, Entretien d un Pré. 

t& du R 


P. Alexandre Dominicain ; and the third, 


Entretien d un Docteur de la Maiſon de Sorbonne avec un 


Docteur LDbiguiſie, qui d fin la Decifion du Cas de 
ry 


Conſcience 


e Combes, Abbot of St. 


| 
þ 
| 
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(a) In Canchio 
Fleneienſi. 


(5) Extracted 
trom the Epitaph, 
which his daugh- 
ter, and his ſon- 
in-law, who was 
a Miniſter of the 
Goſpel, ſet up 
for him. It is 
to be met with 
in the Delicie J- 
tinerum of Na+ 


PIN 


"tacked Monſieur du Pin, whom he ſtyled his dear Maſter ; and though he had but a very 
ſmall eſtate, would at his death leave money for a foundation to ſupport thoſe, who 
ſhould defend his memory. Monſieur le Cointe died about fifteen days after Monſieur 


du Pin, but without performing his promiſe. 


Conſcience couchant le Fait de F anſenius, in 4to. pag. 
75 Monſieur d' Argenſon, Lieutenant of the Police, 

ing informed, that there was printing at the Wi- 
dow Mazuel's an-Apology for the Caſe of Conſcience, 
ordered all that was printed off to be ſeized, the preſs 
to be broken, and the Widow to pay a conſiderable 
fine. The forty Doctors preſented a petition to the 
Cardinal de Noailles Archbiſhop of Paris, acquaint- 
ing him with the reaſons which induced them to ſign 
the Caſe of Conſcience, and complaining of the de- 
famatory pieces publiſhed on that ſubject. Monſieur 
Bourlet, Vicar of St. Mareel, who had ſolicited ſub- 
ſcriptions to the Caſe of Conſcience, was baniſhed to 
Quinpercorentin by a Letter de Cachet ſent to him 
on the 5th of February 1702-3. Several of the forty 
Doctors, who had ſigned the Caſe of Conſcience, 


wrote a Letter to the Cardinal Archbiſhop of Paris, 
to aſſure his Eminence, that they were perſuaded, that 
it was their duty to ſubmit their private judgment to 
that of the Church, even when the queſtion was about 
facts. However, the Caſe of Conſcience was con- 
demned by an Ordonnance of the Archbiſhop, a brief 
of the Pope, and an Arret of the Council. And 
Monſieur du Pin was baniſhed to Chatelleraud in 
Poitou by order of his Majeſty ; and before his de- 
2 was obliged to reſign abſolutely before a 
otary his place of Profeſſor in the Royal College; 
and all the privileges granted by the King for printing 
of his books were revoked. Monſicur Petit pied, 
Doctor and Profeſſor of Sorbonne, was likewiſe ba- 
niſhed to Baulne in Burgundy ; and another Proſeſſor 
choſen by the King's Order in his room. 'T' 


PINCIER (JOHN), was born at Wettera in the country of Heſſen in the year 


1521. He ſtudied firſt at Marpourg, and 


then at Louvain, and afterwards at Paris, 


at Zurich, and at Straſburg, and was Miniſter of the Proteſtant Church in his native 
place above thirty years; after which he performed the ſame functions in another place 
(a), till the infirmities of old age obliged him to petition to be diſcharged from his tunc- 


tions. 


Having obtained that favour, he retired to Franeberg, where his wife had a houſe. 
He died there January the 26th 1591 (b). He 
place among the Pſeudonymous Authors [A]. 

regard to the Doctrines of Ubiquity and the Real Preſence. 


33 ſome works, and deſerves a 
e declared againſt the Lutherans with 
1 have obſerved in another 


than. Chytrzus, Place (c), that he was Hyperius's brother-in-law, 


p.m. 651, 


(1) Ex Epitome 
Biblicth. Geſneri, 
p. £12. 


(2) lbidem, p. 
485. 


(a) Carnutenſis, 
and not Cornu- 
ten ſis, as in Drau- 
aus ; or Camu- 
ten is, as in Lin- 
denius renovatus. 


(5) Lindenius re- 
novatus, menti- 


ons eight editicns 
of it. 


(1 Read Pinæi. 


[4] He pabliſted ſome avorhu, and deſerves a place 
among the Pſeudonymous Writers.) He publiſhed two 
books under the name of Helias Palingenius, the one 
entitled Dipnoſophiſlice Tragedie procataſirophe tractans 
& explicans controverfiam de Cæna Domini, at Geneva 
1569, in 8yo. The title of the other is E/enchus 
ſane de Euchariſtia doctrinæ atque fidei ab incommutabili 
tam ſententiarum quam connexiomon weritate inſtructus 
ad Auguſtini præſcriptum, at Heidelberg 1575, in 
8vo. (1). This is what I meet with in the epitome 
of Geſner's Bibliotheque, in which it is conjectured 
that Helias Palingeniys is a fictitious name, but we are 
not told there which is the true name. It 1s ob- 
ſerved in another place (2) that John Pincier wrote a 
very learned 1 374 work De Cana Domini, which 
was printed at Baſil in 8vo. it was in the year 1561, 


if we may helieve Hoſpinianus (3). We are told in 


the Author's epitaph, that the two books, which he 


publiſhed under the name of Helias Palingenius were 
printed at Heidelberg, and that his Arntidotus was 
printed at Geneva firſt under the name of Fohannes 
Pincierus, and afterwards without any name (4). Mon- 
ſieur Placius has not mentioned this Pſeudonymous 
Writer, and Monſieur Baillet has not put him into 
his catalogue. I imagine that the . is the 
ſame book, the ſubſtance of which we meet with 
in Hoſpinianus (5), who obſerves that it was reprint- 
ed at Hcidelberg in the year 1575. He obſerves (6) 
alſo, that the Elenchus was printed firſt at Newſtad 


413 


(c] In the art. 
KUCHLIN, in 
the marginal 
quotation (a). 


(3) Hoſpin. Hf, 
Sacram. Tom. 
2 P · 430. 


(4) See Pincier's 
Epitaph in Na- 
than, Chytræus, 
Delic. Itineram, 


p- 651, 652. 
(5) Hoſpin. Hiſt, 


Sacram. Tom. 
2, pP · 602, 


p. 604. 


in the year 1575, and then at Heidelberg in the 


year 1583. 


PINEAU (SEVERIN), in Latin Pinæus, born in Chartres (a), publiſhed at Paris, 
where he exerciſed the profeſſion of a ſurgeon, a Latin book in 1398, which has borne 


ſeveral impreſſions (). He therein treats of 


the marks by which a maid's virginity may 


be known, a circumſtance that probably was the chief occaſion of its being ſo much 


ſought after by the publick. It is affirmed 


that the German tranſlation of it, pub- 


liſhed at Francfort about the beginning of the 17th Century, was prohibited by the Ma- 


{ 


giſtrates [AJ, who did not think it proper that thoſe ſubjects ſhould. be treated in the 
language of the country. The Author wrote his book originally in French, and in- 


tended to publiſh it in that tongue; but finding, by the ſpecimens of it which he ſhewed 
to ſome perſons, that it gave occaſion to looſe diſcourſes or impertinent jeſts, he reſolved 
to write only for the learned [B]; and accordingly concluded his Preface with the fol- 


lowing verſes of the antient Author (c): 


[4] I is affirmed that the German tranſlation of this 
work . . . . was probibited by the Magiſtrates.) I find 
this particular in a letter written to Goldaſtus, which 
is the CLXXII. of the collection printed at Francfort 
in 1688. One Segeth, a friend of his, in a letter 
written to him from Hanaw, the 5th of Auguſt 1607, 
deſires him to buy that verſion for him, tho” it ſhould 
coſt ever ſo much; and he ſays that he was the 
more defirous of having it, becauſe he had heard that 
the ſale of it was forbid. Si in libellum guendam Severini 
Pewvini (1) de dignoſcendis virginibus e Gallica in Ger- 
manicam linguam wer ſo incidas, eum mihi quocunque pretio 
compares, quod cum gratiarum actione reddetur. Audio 
zn hic apud Spiefſium excuſum, & interdictum ejus vendi- 
tione, quod fateor mibi calcar addidit ad poſcendam. 


Vol. VIII, 


Odi 


DLZ] The Author aurote his book originally in French, 
and intended to publiſh it in that tongue; but finding. 
that it gave occaſion to looſe diſcourſes . . . . . he reſolved 
to aur ite only for the learned.) His intention was good; 
he deſigning to do ſervice to judges, who were very 
frequently puzled in certain cauſes wherein the wo- 
men were plaintiffs z ſometimes becauſe they ſtill 
kept their virgin-flower, at other times becauſe they 
had loſt it. In the firſt caſe, a woman ee 
of her being married to an impotent huſband; and 
in the ſecond, of being raviſhed. There might be 
abuſes in both theſe complaints : there might alſo be 
ſome abuſe or error in 'the information of the fact; 
for either the matrons or other perſons appointed to 
inſpect the parts, were either not well enough ac- 

| e | quainted 


5 © 


(c) Horace, Og, 
I, lib. 3+ 
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Odi projantim Thins, & arces : 
Javelle linghis: tarmina non privs 
Autlita. Muſarum ſatertos 
Lirginilus pueriſque cantly. 


Hence, ye profane, I hate you all, 

Both the great, vulgar, and the mall. 

To virgin minds, which yet their native witneſs hold, 
Nor yet diſcolour'd with the love of Gold, 

That jaundice of the foul, 


W hich makes it look 


fo gilded ard fo foul 


To you, ye very few, theſe truths I tell: 
The Muſe inſpires my ſong, hark, and obfcrve it well. 


Remarks on the 

Life of William 
IM-mave, p. 331, 
where leg ses At Angers, was a famous man. 


catalogue of ſuch of his age (a). 


(1) Severinus Pi- quainted with nature, ot were unfair in their Pro- 
nus, in Pre/2t. ceedings. Such are the reaſons why Pineau thought 
1 P* it incumbent on him to publiſh his diſcoveries, and 

render them intelligible to perſons who were 
(3) He here an- ignorant of the Latin tongue: however, other tea- 
nexes the verts ſons prompted him to change his deſign. Here fol- 
8 low his own words (2): Te atem monitum dolnmns 
of the text of this (amice lector hee opuſculum primum no Gallicum 
article. The Fciſſe, ficque in publicum proditurum decreviſſe ad eo- 
application of „um ſublcwationer, qui judicibus & parentibus referre 
4 debent de conformatione naturali, aut vitiata pudendorum 
* hich has <irginum nuptarum aut innuptarum, quarum he maximan 
been given toa vim 4 procis integritati ſuæ : ille werum nullam a maritis 
books De organ? aut faltem ſponſis imbecillioribus & fatuis illatam fu- 
gereratuomis; I. ifſe conqueruntur, Sed cum primas delineationes quibuſ- 
was entitled, - « * 5 8 2 
Sacra Elenſinia dam expoſuiſſemus, cognoviſſemuſque he; um alios ad laſci- 
atefafia. See diam, alias ad wvaniloquium & procacitatem potius guam 
New. de la Rep. ad fructum aliquem ex co ſibi & reipublice utilem colli- 
des Lettres, for gendum expetere, inflituti naſtri rationem mutavimus, at- 
. ring bree gue in ſermonem Latinum convertimus, philiatriſque lis 
323 Reantras - & Hiteratis hominibus devovimus Horatii exemplo impulſi 


Rolfincivs, the (3). It is to be obſerved that his book conſiſts of 
Author of that 
(2) Lx Croix du 
Maine, Biblioch. 
Frakc. p. 19. 


(5) Gollut, Me- 


COWLEY. 


- 


PINEAU (GABRIEL) DU), in Latin Pinellus, Counſellor in the prefidial Court 


He died at Angers in 1644, in che teventy third year 


two parts. Ia the firſt he inquires into the ſighs of 
virginity 3 and aflerts, in the ſecond, that two bones 
(4); at the time that women are delivered, part aſun- 
der. He exhorts phylicians and ſurgeohs to remem- 
ber his Hypotheſis ; either to facilitate the disjunction 
of theſe two bones, or to join them together again 
aſter the child is born. Propterea matieres in utero ha- 
bentes, & pueros adiuc in eo degentes ac flabulantes non 
fic negligendos ¶ e hortamur, fed omni auxilis' & arte ju- 
dandos, ut non minus ſultem diligentes ſe pritbuiſſe vi- 
deantur Medici & Chirargi in partibus dilatandis, per 
quas exit falus de utero matris, quam quurh editus eff, 
in iiſdem conſlringendis ſolliciti ſunt. Quod fit apte & 
convenienter, fi medicamenta emollientia qua woles forma 
parata ſymphyſibus preditorum offium pubis & iffum ad- 
hibita fuerint, ut natura dacet, atque iffamet quantum 
poteſl, præſtat. Quæ ofja his in ſymphyſibus adeo webe- 
menter confirita ſunt reliqua vitæ tempore, ut citius 
alibi, puta, in medio ſui frangerentur, quam à cauſa 
quadam procatarctica ab invicem diducerentur, gue ta- 
men tempore partus diftrahantur (5). 


PINET (ANTHONY DU), Lord of Noroy, was born in the 14th Century in 
the Franche Comte at Bezangon, according 
Nonnes, if Lewis Gollut may be credited (b). He 
mires de la Fran- Of Which ſhew that he was zealous for the Proteſtant Religion. 


to La Croix du Maine (a), or at Baume les 
publiſhed ſeveral books [A], fome 
This is evident chiefly 


cle Comte, P. 6. from the notes he added to the French tranſlation of the Tax on the Chancery of Rome [ B]. 


[A] He publiſhed ſeveral borks.] The moſt conſidera- 


ble are only French tranſlations. I ſhall take notice 


of the belt in the laſt remark of this article. The reſt 

are, a verſion of the third of the Letters of Don 

$ ) = Verdier, Antonio de Guevara, and that of Guevara's treatiſe 
8 ne, concerning the working and privileges of gallies (1). That 
p. 76, who ſays of the Commentaries of Father Andrew Mathiolus of Si- 
rhat theſe two enn, on the Hiſtory of Plants of Pedacion Dioſcorides Ana- 
verſions were Sar beus, Lyons, folio (2) anno 1566 (3). That of the 
1 NO Secret Miracles of Nature, by Levinus Lemnius, à Phy- 
e Aung * fician of Ziriſea, Lyons 1567 (4). That of Common 
a Places of the Scriptures, collethed by Wolfgang Muſculus, 

(2) Idem, p. 78. ;x 66 ritles, Geneva, by Euſtace Vignon, folio, 1577 
(3) Le Croix du 5): That of the Tax of the caſual Forfeitures, & 2 
Maine, p. 19. hall ſpeak of it in the following remark. As to 
the books written by him, here follow ſome of the 
controverſial kind: The Conformity between the Proteſ- 
(% Du Verdict tant Churches of France, and the primitive Church, in 


Vau Þ dae, Polity and Ceremonies, Lyons 1564, 8vo (6). Sermons 
* Heu. av the Revelations (7). Here follows a work of ano- 


ther kind. Plans, Piftures and Deſcriptions of ſeveral 
(6) Ibid. p. 75 Cities and Fortrefſes in Europe, Afia, Africa, as in the 
5 6 Jndia and America ; their Foundations, Antiquities, and 
. Manne, of Living ; with / / | 
g; with ſeveral general and particular 
(3) lbid. p. 5. Maps, in a Coſmographical Way, with their Explications, 
Lyons, by John Ogerolles, in 1564, folio (8). The 
Reader will find, inthe remark [C}, a critical remark 
againſt this compilation. 


B] The nates he added to the French tranſlation of 


the Tax on the Chancery of Rome,] The title of this 
work is as follows. The Tax on the caſual Forfeitures 
2 the Pope's Shop, in Latin and French, with Annota- 


C 


tions taken from the Decrees, Councils, and Canons, an- 
tient and modern, to verify the Diſcipline antiently ob- 


ferwved in the Church; the whole enlarged and rew/ed. 


By A. D. P. The Dedication 7 4% fairbful Chriſtians, 
is dated from Lyons, the 26th of Marth 1564. I'll 
tranſcribe ſome words from it, to give. my Readers 
a ſpecimen of the freedom this Author wrote with, 
which indeed was the cuſtom of thoſe times. For 
this reaſon ] have jet before them the afſeſſment of their 
fouls, according to the rates ſet upon theta by their 
terreflrial God : to the end that, ſeeing the trade they 
make of them and their conſciences, and the tyranny to 
which they are ſulject, and the danger to which they are 
obnoxious, they may liſt up their eyes towards heaven, 
and at laſt know, how fignal the grace of God is with 
regard to thoſe whom he delivers from ſuch a ſlavery. 

nd left any Dataries, Auditors, Romancers, Bulliſts, 
Copifls, Notary-Bankers, and all perſons of that lamp, 
ſhould imagine that I bave miſtaken matters, I have faith- 
fully annexed the Latin text of the Tax of the Papal 
Chamber, with a French tranſlation, and have added 


fome annotations for the uſe and benefit of the Church. 


For the contents of the text are ſo ſhameful and abomina- 
ble, that I maſt intreat you, my brethren, to pardon me, 


for offering it to ſo holy a ſociety as yours, where nothing 


is heard ſpiritual fongs, pſalms and praiſes to the 
Lord our God. But it is incumbent on ns to ſhew a wick- 
ed man his wickedneſs, and the fool his folly, left we 
ſhould be judged to reſemble him (9). We may natural- 
ly ſuppoſe, that a man who ſpeaks in this manner in 
his ö A has expreſſed himſelf very bluntly 
in his Commentary ou a text which lies ſo m—_— to 

2 Aatyr 


works of cur p. 
bean as had b en 
poblithed, x; 
hkewitc of thoſe 
which had not. 


book, did not give 
it that title, It 
was by a trick of 
the Buok (el er 
that his work 
was publiſhed, as 
a NEW one, un- 
der the above - 
mentioned title 
in 1684, and 
without the Au- 
thor's name. 


(4) The os pubis, 
& 0s um. 


(5) S. Pinz's, 
in Pref. p. 21, 
22. 


49) Pinet, B. 
dication to the 
Tax vn the caſaa 


farfetture:, Of 


(10) Du Pinet, 
Ja ve des Partes 
caſuelles, p. 7. 


{rr) Note, that 
the Leyden edi- 
tion is not exact - 
ly the fame in 
every part, as 


that of Lyons 
T5(4. 


(12) Netes in the 
Confeſſion of San- 
ct, p. 101. edit. 
of 1699, 


(11) Confeſſion de 
Fans, lib. 1. 
chap. 2. p- 66. 


(14) A typo- 
graphical error, 
probabiy for 
1520, 


(15) Netes on the 
Confeſſion of San- 
i, P- 100, 101. 


(16) This im- 
plies that the e- 
dition of 1 564, 
had not the La- 
un, but the La- 
din is certainly 
mit. 


PIN 


He puliſhed ſome very wild chimeras with reſpect to the genealogy of certain 


fatyr and invective, as that of the Tax of the Romati 
Chancery. I wiſh that all du Pinet's notes were not 
in the controverſial caſt; and that ſome of them ex- 
plained certain forms of expreſſion which occur very 
often: but I am of opinion, that he was not fuffici- 
ently ſkilled in the Canon Law, nor the ſtyle of the 
Court of Rome, to clear up thoſe obſcure particulars. 
He intended, at the very opening of his Commentary, 
to Exhibit the price of every tax, but was forced to 
confeſs that it was not in his power to do it. No 
Reader could be ſatisfied with what he ſays, as I 
will now make appear. 'The three ſorts of money 
mentioned in this apoſtolical Tarif of Rome, are Ju- 
ronenſes, Ducatus and Carlinus, on which he has the 
following note. As to the gold Townoir, ſome take 
it for à Paris livre or pound. Others ſay that it is 
an old crown, and others again that it is worth a 
Philippus. In a word, I have not yet met with a- 
ny thing certain with regard to that money; tho' 
the Tournois de Chambre is generally worth a Neal ; 
* a Ducat is worth a Piſtolet, and four Som or Pence 
«« 'Tournois ; and a Carlin is worth four Sous (10).“ 
Thoſe who deſire to underſtand perfectly all they read, 
require a much better explication than that above; 
and it is certain, that this is one of the paſſages 
which the Author of the notes ought to have illuſtra- 
ted to the beſt of his power. His work was re- 
printed at Leyden in 1607 (11); and was re-printed 
at Amſterdam, with a new preface, in 1700. 'The 
Author of this preface obſerves, that he had done all 
that lay in his power to reduce to our money, the 
Tournois, Ducats and Carlins, employed in the 'Tax 
of the Pope's Chancery, but was not able to get any 
inſight into that matter ; but that in caſe he did, 
he would infert it in the next edition. He takes no- 
tice of what du Pinet obſerves with regard to the va- 
lue of the three coins; and adds, that the Aut hot of 
the notes, on the confeſſion of Sancy, affirms, that 
at the end of the book of the Taxes of the Roman Chan- 
cery, there is a Tarif, which ſettles the Gros at four 
Sous Tournois, the Ducat at forty Sons, and the Carolus 
at eizht Blancs (12). The Author of theſe notes ob- 
ſerves this, where he illuſtrates part of the follow- 
ing paſſage of D'Aubigne. There is another book, 
« which thoſe I lately mentioned have endeavoured 
eto the utmoſt of their power to ſuppreſs; but the 
„Roman Pontiffs would never permit it. . . It is the 
*« book on the Taxes, where a good Catholick ſees 


« a low price ſet upon fies; and knows, at one 


glance, how much he is to pay for them. He who 
© has deflowered a virgin, mult pay fix gros. Any 
„ man who ſhalt have known, carnally, (but with 
„ mutual conſent) his own mother, filter, couſin- 
„german, or g -mother, pays five gt. However, 
« if that be known in the church, he ſhall give fix. 
© A ducat or five carlins muſt be paid by any perſon 
„ who kills a father or a mother (13).” The Com- 
mentator on the words fve gros, declares that this is 
ſound in folio 36 verſo. He doubtleſs means that edi- 
tion mentioned by d'Aubigne, viz. that of Paris 
1570 (14), by Touſſaint Denis, in St. F ames's-Street, 
at the Sign of the wooden Croſs, and entitled, Cancella- 
ria Apoſtolica, the following note being made by him 
on theſe words, It is the book of Taxes. © Taxe 
« Cancellarie Apoſtolice, & Taxe Pænilentiariæ iti- 
„dem Apoſtolice. Printed at Paris, with his Majeſty's 
licence, for three years, in 1520, for Touſlains 
Denis, in St. James's-Street, at the wooden Croſs ; 
{© having, in the title-page, the arms of France, and 
* thoſe of the houſe of Medicis, to which Leo X. 
« was related (15).” He affirms, that this book, tranſ- 
lated into French in 1564, by Anthony du Pinet, printed 
the ſame year in 8v0, at Lyons, for Fohn Saugrain, and 
re-printed «with the Latin (16) at Leyden in 1607, with 
this title, Taxe des parties caſuelles de la Boutique du 
Pape, is condemned among the anonymous Authors of the 
letter A, in the catalogue of books prohibited in 1685, by 
order of the Archbiſhop of Paris ; and the Authors of that 
catalogue did not think it neceſſary to mention the Latin 
and Gothic original ; becauſe that du Pinet's book is in 
French, and full of atinotations, auberein the Author has 
endeavoured to point out a great deal of turpitude in the 


i book of taxes ; whereas thoſe Gentlemen perhaps ima- 


families 


fined, that the original <vas ht; and farther, th 
doubtleſs did ot dare to command it to be ſuppreſſed, h 
rea ſon of the two great authorities «ohich gave a fanction 
to it. By the «way, the Tax of the Chancery, &c. was 
re-printed in 1613, with the Pragmatic Sanction. I 
am ſure that he will permit me to obſerve to him, that 
the book which du Pinet tranſlated is not the ſame 
cited by d' Aubignè. There is not any coin called 
gror, in the Tax which du Pinet tranſlated and illuſ- 
trated with notes. We don't there ſee the chapter 
of perpetnal diſpenſations mentioned by d'Aubigne, not 
any particular concerning the tax laid on thoſe who 
commit mceſt with their mother, ſiſter, &. Now 
fince the Author of the notes affirms, that the per- 
ſons hinted at are taxed only five gros, folio 36 verſo, 
we muſt ſuppoſe that d'Aubigne does not affert a fal- 
fity. How comes it therefore to paſs, that neither 
du Pinet, nor thoſe who re- printed his tranſlation and 


commentary, knew any thing of that other tax, which 


was much more infamous than that they got printed? 
I am greatly ſarprized at it, and think he ought to 
be cenſured for not mentioning the edition he made 
uſe of. D'Aubigne's Commentator affirms, that the 
Paris edition of 1520 is the firſt: but I know, that 
in 1664, Stephen du Mont, a Bookſeller of Boiſle- 
duc, publiſhed in Latin and Flemiſh, from an editi- 
on printed at Rome in 1514, a book entitled, Taxe 
Cancellariz Apoftolice, & Taxe Sacræ Pænitentiariæ 
Apoflolice, and that he collated, word for word, his 
edition with that of Rome, of which a certificate was 
given, ne in page 131, by a Secretary of the 
city of Boiſleduc. It is ſaid in the preface in queſti- 
on, that this fame work was printed at Colen apud 
Gofoinnm Colinium in 1515 (17). I likewiſe know, 
that a Law-Profeſſor (18) in the Univerſity of Frane- 
Fer, publiſhed, in 1651, with notes, a Taxa Camere 
Apoſtolice, which is different from the book printed at 
Boifleduc. | 

As the particulars mentioned by d'Aubigne are 
found in the book of taxes cited by him, it is ſurpri- 
ling ſuch a book ſhould have been publiſhed ; and 
that even ſince it has afforded the Proteſtants a ſub- 
je& for ſo many triumphs, it yet ſhould have been re- 
printed with authority. Here follows the complaint 
made by a proteſtant Miniſter of Paris to the Biſhop 
of Belley on that account. I dare not ſay all that 
« Dr. Diſpenſe * has hinted againſt this book, fo 
« far as to apply to it the following words, 


« Proftat & in queflu pro theretrice ſedet. 
e She, like a Proſtitute's let out for hire. 


« 'Thoſe of your communion, ſo far from being a- 
« ſhamed of this book, which invites traders with 
te the ſound of the trumpet, that they are perpetu- 
ally publiſhing and expoſing it to ſale. I myſelf 
&« have ſeen three Paris editions of it. The firlt is of 
anno 1520, Which has been often cited by our 
« Authors. The ſecond was printed in 1545 f, and 
« the third in 1625; by the very man who prints 
« your books. Among my books, I have the 
« edition of 1520, and that which was publiſhed in 
« our time, in 1625. I collated them, and find 
« them to agree ; particularly in the following words 
which cry aloud to God for vengeance. 
diligenter quod hnjuſmodi gratie & diſpenſationes non 
e conceduntur pauperibus, quia non ſunt, ideo non paſſunt 
e conſolari, i. e. Take notice particularly, (and in- 
« deed the thing deſerves it) that ſuch graces and 
« diſpenſations are not granted to the poor; for, 
r not having wherewith to pay, they therefore can- 
* not be cottiforted.” Theſe words, I ſay, which 
« are in folio 23 of the old edition of 1520, are alſo 
ein page 208 of the new edition of 1625 : and thoſe 
« who are poſſeſſed of the edition of 1545, will 
« find them in folio 130 (19).” 

Had D'Aubigne been aſked, whence it came that 
the Court of Tome; which is ſo highly inveighed 
againſt for its avarice, had taxed only at twenty pence 
tournois for the moſt flagrant ſpecies of incelt ; he 
doubtleſs would have anſwered, that traders who get 
their goods for nothing, find their account better in 

N ſelling 


* 
* 


* 
Lad 


415 


(17) See the 2rts 
BANCKE. 


(18) Laurence 
Bankius. 


* In Epi. ad 
Titum, cap. 1. 
Digreil. 2. It is 
in p. 479. Paris 
edit. 1619, for 
Claude Morel. 


+ Apud Galea- 


tum à Prato. 


** Atud Cerva- 
ſium Alliat. 


Et nota © 


(19) Drelin- 
court's Rep/y to 
the Anſtver of 
Bifſhep de Bellay, 
p. Me 370, 371. 
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(x0) Vide the re- 


"mark [C] of the 


art. PARRH A _w 
SIUS, 


(21) Le La- 
boureur, Addit. 
de Caſtelnau, 
Tom. 2+ P · 51 I, 


(22) Ibid» 


(23) 1 ſuppoſe 
that this Count 
de Sault was one 
of thoſe whom 
du Pinet hints at 
in the preface to 


did, 


his tranſlation of « 


Pliny, when he 
ſays, © during 
« the fifteen 

« months that I 
„ toil'd in ma- 
© king this tran- 
© flation, I was 


« often ſick, and en 


employed in 
«© the affairs of 
«« ſome perſons 
«« of great di - 
«« ſtinction, to 
«© whoſe ſervice 


„I am devoted, 


PIN 


families [C]. The moſt valuable of all his pieces is his tranſlation of Pliny [D] 


ſelling them at a very low rate, thari in keeping 
them up at an extravagant price ; for the cheap 


rate at which they ſell them, gets a much greater 


quantity off their hands by which means they indem- 


nify themſelves largely, and with intereſt, by the 
great number of purchaſers they procure, the great- 
eſt part of whom would not buy any thing, were it 
fixed at a very high price. But let no one miſtake 
the latter. The tax mentioned in this work 1s not 
all that is to be paid. The finner mult alſo treat 
with the Datary, who proportions the ſum according 
to his circumſtances (20). 

[C] He publiſhed ſome very wild chimeras with reſpect 
to the genealogy of certain families.} One of our ableſt 
Hiſtoriographers, ſpeaking of Francis d' Agoult Count 
de Sault (21), the chief Nobleman in Province, and 
one of the greateſt Captains of his age, and formerly 
devoted to the Huguenot's Party, by which means 
he bot his life, with Fohn d' Agoult his brother, in the 
battle of St. Denys, anno 1567. This Hiſtoriographer, 
I ſay, making the elogium of this Nobleman, ſays 
as follows (22) : © He was valiant, generous, ſplen- 
poſſeſſed very fine talents, and a lover of 
* learning, and it was out of regard to him (23), 
that Anthony du Pinet, Lord of Noroy, collected, 
jn his treatiſe on cities and fortreſſes, ſome whim- 
ſical traditions with regard to the origin of the 
houſe of Sault, to form from thence a romance 
more incredible than the apologues and converſa- 
tions between men and beaſts ; and which would 
have ruined this Author's reputation, had he not 
« ſupported it by his tranſlation of Pliny's works. 
It is my opinion that poetry does not admit of ſuch 
fictions, ſo marvellous and incredible as this ſeems to 
be, as well as the Fabte of Berold of Saxony, the 
«« pretended anceſtor of the Dukes of Savoy, and 

"ren Borſtelſtickel, whom Thevet the Romancer 
* makes the head of the illuſtrious houſe of Cha- 
bot: and it is a ſtrange circumſtance, that it mult 
always coſt ſome King's or Emperor's daughter her 
% honour, to lay the baſis of a falſe * All 
that can be alledged in excuſe for du Pinet is, that 
he wrote in an age when phantoms were given for 
anceſtors, to ſuch perſons, who having no traces 
of thoſe from whom they ſprung, gave, in order 
to dreſs them up, ſome traditions and old wives 
tales, of which flatterers made myſeries, with the 
alluſions which they ſought in the names and coats 
of arms of families; not knowing that coats of 
arms and ſirnames have their limits: and not ſuſ- 
pecting that an age of ignorance would be ſuc- 
ceeded by ſo enlightened a one as ours, ſo as to 
go into the foreign countries, where they ſought 
tor the firſt heroes of every race. That which du 


66 
66 


Hugh, Prince of Tric, an imaginary State in 
Pomerania, whoſe valour and beauty rendered him 
worthy the love of the Infanta Valdugue, 2 
ter of King Valdugue of Pomerania. He had a 
ſon by her, whom that Princeſs, when in priſon, 
letting down a window, to put the child into the 
hands of a peaſant, who was to carry it to the 
nurſe, a ſhe wolf came, who, notwithſtanding 
the ſtout reſiſtance made by the peaſant, ſeized it, 
and carried it to her den, among her cubs. She 
ſuckled it till the next day, when the King meeting 
with her as he was a hunting, purſued, and killed 
her, as alſo the cubs, and found the infant ſwathed 
in a rich cloth. The King cauſed the child to be 
baptiſed ; and having diſcovered the hiſtory of 
its birth, he took off his illegitimacy by marrying 
his daughter to Prince Hugo, whom ſhe left a 
widower a little after, and who, being gone to 
make war upon the Greeks, took to his ſecond 
wife the daughter of the Emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, where 2 lived and had many children by 
„ her. Wolf of Tric, his ſon by the firſt venter, ſo 
called in remembrance of ſo marvellous an acci- 
dent, married Sidrac, daughter to the King of 
* Ruſſia ; and his eldeſt ſon of the ſame name — 
ing married a Princeſs of Saxony, came, with Be- 
“ rold of Saxony, to fight under the King of Arles 

(of Burgundy) and won the territory — valley of 
« Sault in Provence, where he built the caſtle of A- 


«« goult, that gave a ſirname to his poſterity which 


Pin made choice of for that of Agoult, is one 


PINON 


« left that of Tric. He adds, that the territory of 
« Sault was ſettled in fee to him in 1200. Here we 
have a ſine hotch-potch of hiſtory, chronology, 
and coſmography, all blended together; and the 
* whole grounded on this, that the arms of Agoult 
« are, not a ſhe wolf, as it ſhould have been, but a 
wolf with the marks of its gender, and becauſe 
ſome of that houſe aſſumed to themſelves, in the 
Latin titles, the ſeveral firnames of Agouto, & de 
Tritis, on account of the territory of 'TI'rez, an an- 
* tient portion of the Viſcounts of Marſeilles, which 
fell to them by marriage.” 

This is not the only place where Ie Laboureur ex- 
claims very juſtly againſt the abſurd impertinence of 
Genealogiſts. See p. 801. Tome 1. of his additi- 
ons to Caſtelnau's Memoirs, and it will appear that 
du Cheſne has undeceived the houſe of Rochefou- 
caut, to its honour as well as to his own, with regard 
to the ignorant and whimſical impoſtures of brother Ste- 
phen of Lufignan, who makes more tribes fpring from 
his Mellufina (24), than God promiſed to Abraham. See 
alſo p. 559. Tom. 2. where he ſays, that in 1560, 
Renatus of Sanzay, built, with Fohn te Feron, King at 
Arms of France, this genealogy of the houſe of Sanzay, 
made up of near fifty deſcents, moſt of them enumerated year 

year, with the names, firnames, and coats of arms 
of the women ; whilſt all thoſe names, families and 
arms, are mere phantoms. This noble <vork having been 
imparted to brother Stephen of Lufignan, a Franciſcan 
Friar *, made it ſerve as the foundation of his grand 
romance f the 67 illuſtrious houſes ſprung from that of 
Lufignan, flill more incredible than that of Mellufina, 
our of whoſe mighty tub, as from à publick fountain, 
he let flew the nobility and blood of Luſignam to all per- 


that age, people had not the method of drawing 
« up genealogies from deeds and records, but con- 
« tented themſelves with traditions and old wives fa- 
« bles to ſupply the defect of memory: they ſcarce 
« knew their grandfathers by rule ; and with regard 
„to whatever were higher, they admitted as true all 
« that was vented by certain falſe antiquaries, and 
« downright enthuſiaſts, ſuch as John le Maire de 


(24) See what 
he ſays of Mel 
luſina, p. 702, 
703. Tom. 1. 
of his Additions 
to Caſtelnau, 


He was a Do- 
minican.] From 
the additions to 
the Paris edition 
of Bayle's Di&. 


« Belges, the Author of the Romance, entitled, Le - 


« Chevalier du Cygne, (the Knight of the Swan,) 
« ritten in honour of the boufe of Cleves ; For- 
« catel, a Civilian, Author of Montmorency Galvis, 

brother Stephen of Luſignan, an egregious im- 
« poſtor ; and John le Feron, whom I will charge 
with nothing but a too great credulity ; and who, 

as King of arms, permitted his name to be put to 


«6 
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him, Bernard de Girart, S. du Haillan, genealogiſt 
of the Order of the Holy Ghoſt (2 5)“ 

[D] His tranſlation of Pliny.) | believe the firſt 
edition is of anno 1562, at Lyons in two volumes fol. 
Du Verdier Vau-Privas mentions only that of 1566, 
printed at Lyons by Claude Senneton. I make uie of 
the fourth, that printed at Paris, by John Houze 1608. 
We may juſtly aftirm, without flattering du Pinet, 
that he deſerves a great applauſe for this tranſlation. 
He employed great pains in that work : he conſulted 
the antient MSS. and the old editions of Pliny ; cor- 


rected and compared his work with them; made a 


great many original notes ; drew up two large in- 
exes ; wrote a treatiſe on antient weights and mea- 
ſures reduced to thoſe of the French, and prefixed it to 
his verſion. This muſt neceſſarily have taken up a 
great deal of time. I am ſenſible that he committed 
a great number of errors, many of which are very 
abſurd. He makes two Roman Gentlemen of 
* two kinds of marble, the one called Lapis Numi- 
* dicus, and the other Sinandicus. This is in Chap. 
4 J. Book XXXV. (26).” The perſon from whom I 
borrow this remark adds, that our Author had committed 
a great many more errors, notwithſtanding which his 
work vas very uſeful. A reader who has ever ſo lit- 
tle equity, and has any idea of the difficulty of this 
undertaking, will be infinitely more inclined to eſ- 
teem that Author, for ſo happily tranſlating the great- 
eſt part of it, than to deſpite him for his blunders. 
The peruſal of his Preface will ew, that he knew 
extremely well where the difficulties lay, and the 
helps that ſuch an undertaking required. 


2 [4] He 


ſeveral falſe genealogies, as did, in imitation of 


(25) Le La- 
boureur, p. 32% 
Tome 2. 


(26) La Mothe de 
Vayer, Hexamers 
Rujtique, p. u. 
30. 


Tom. 4 p. 973 
fons who defired any of it. Peruſe what follows. In col 2. 


Os 


a) Abbot de 
(4) tte, De- 
nombrement des 
Autheurt, p- 
431» 

(4) Ibid, Dedi- 
cation to the 
French tranſla- 
tion of Ovid, in 
Dir. 

(c L' Abbẽ de 
Marolles, De- 
acmbrem. des Au- 
feurs, p. 431+ 


(») Marolles, 
Abbe de Ville- 
Join, Epitre 4 
Mr. I Abbe de 
Conde, annexed 
to the tranſlation 
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PINON (JAMES), Abbot of Conde, Canon of the Church of Paris, ſon of 


James Pinon Dean of the Parliament of the 


ſame city (a), lived in the 17th Century. 


He gained applauſe by his Latin Poetry (b), though be applied himſelf very late to it [A]. 


In 1661 Mr, de Marolles, Abbot of Ville-loin, dedicated to him his French Verſion of 


Ovid's Poem in Jin; and annexed to the book a letter he addreſſed to him. He be- 
{tows great applauſes on him in both thoſe places, and declares him poſſeſſed of excel- 
lent qualities. He inſerted, at the end of the book in queſtion, ſeveral pieces of poetry 
by James Pinon, to whom the publick is obliged for an edition of Amiot's Plutarch in 


four volumes folio (c). 


His father alſo publiſhed ſome Latin Poems. 14 
loin calls his Poem De Anno Romano, a famous one : that which he wrote, De Cru- 


cifixo, has been greatly applauded by a good Poet, I mean Nicholas Bourbon (4). 


[A] He gained applauſe by his Latin poetry, though 
he applied himſelf very late to it.] I am informed, 
ſays Abbe de Ville-loin (1), “ that you was not leſs 
e than thirty five years of age, when you firſt tried 
„ that noble talent, which you exerted in a devout 
« ſeaſon, on the ſubject of David's penitential Pſalms. 
And I know that your father, who alſo was a good 


&f Ovid in Bin. Latin poet, upon ſeeing that noble production of 


* It ſhould be 
Bargy, From 
the addit. to vol, 
4. p. 975. col. 1. 
ok the Paris edit. 


Bay le's Dict. 


«« your genius, (he being a great judge ot all things) 
Was afloniſhed at them, as alſo was Mr. Bourbon 
<* of the oratory, your dear friend, who is as able a 
judge: ſo that you would have excited a reciprocal 
«« jealouſy to one another, whatever powerful relation 
and ftrong friendſhip there was between you, had 
* they not been, at leaſt, as ſolicitous for your fame 
<* and reputation as yourſelf. The latter adviſed you 
< to publiſh that excellent work : accompanying it, 
* at the ſame time, with a particular mark of his 
< eſteem, by the Hendecaſyllables, worthy of his ge- 
* nius, which he prefixed to it.” He ſpeaks this of 
you, alluding to your name, in his beautiful epiſtles. 


Uni condere carmen 
Condzo latius atque exercere camcenas. 


And elſewhere, after ſpeaking of your rare ſtill in ſacred 
as well as profane learning, he adds, with his uſual elo- 
quence ; that being pofſefſed of all thoſe riches, neither the 
graces of poeſy, nor the Latin Maſes, have any ſecrets or 
myſteries but what they reveal to you. 


Inſtructo tantis opibus, veteriſque Latin, 
Arcana, & Muſarum adyta haud adeunda prophanis, 
Tota patent. | 


3 You immediately gained a very extraordinary re- 
putation by your poetry; and ſome learned men of 
Germany, who ſaw a panegyrick of yours on the late 
King, ſpoke of it to Mr. d. Avaux Embaſſador for the 
peace at Munſter, and ſaid that it was one , the fineſt 
pieces they had ever ſeen. Such an elogium did not any 
«way furprize that excellent man, who knew your merit, 
and who knew how greatly you was eſteemed by Believwre 
and Depeſſes, as — as Father Gondran General of the 
Oratory, who, ſpeaking of your werſes, ſaid they were 
not dictated by man Collect all your noble com- 
poſitions, which are in hoſe ſheets, ſome of them printed, 
and others in MS. Theſe will form a very conſiderable 
collection: and I am certain that an honourable place 
will be aſſigned to it in the beſt ** libraries. The 
variety will be admirable ; becauſe, beſides that the ſub- 
jects which are very different from one cnother, you have 
employed very aptly all kinds of flyles and characters of 
the beſt Authors of antiquity, but without taking whole 


verſes or periods from them, though the words are the 
ſame; nor their thoughts, your own genius, which ts 
very prolific, ſuggeſting enough to you. 4s to your elegiac 
poetry, the —— of Tibulles and Propertius is not 
more poliſhed than yours : there is as much wit in them as 
in Ovid's writings : your Hendecaſyllables are after the 
manner of thoſe of Catullus : your epiſtles and ſatyrs bear 
a great reſemblance to thoſe of Horace : and your epigrams 
are as ſprightly and witty as thoſe of Martial. 1 ds 
not mention your heroic poetry, your genius for which you 
have ſufficiently ſhewn in your panegyrick on the late 
King, and in ſeveral ſacred pieces dedicated by you to 
Cardinal de Richelieu, the year his Majrfly <vas born 
(2). Abbe de Marolles informs us in another place 
(3), that he kept, among the pieces of his own writ- 
ing, an epiſtle to“ Abbot Pinon, who delights ſo 
much in Latin poetry, that no poet in this age 
writes more pieces in every kind of poeſy, and in 
* which all judges allow him to have ſucceeded to 
«« perfection. And though he had writ nothing but 
* his Foreſt of Pine-trees, entitled by him Pinea 
„ Sylva ; yet this is ſo perfect a piece, that one 
might juſtly doubt whether any of the antients had 
more genius, wit, and invention, than he, to ex- 
reſs clearly and agreeably all his ideas, wherein 
* 15 conſidered the great number of perſons of all 
„ ranks who have employed themſelves that way, 
to whom alſo due praiſe could not be refuſed, in 
« caſe particulars were to be examined, which ſub- 
ject has been expatiated elſewhere ; but they cer- 
* tainly could not be finer than thoſe of Abbot 
« Pinon.” 

'The reader will doubtleſs wonder that Poems, on 
which ſo many elogiums were beſtowed publickly, 
ſhould be quite unknown in foreign countries ; and 
that even ſo little notice ſhould have been taken of 
them in France, that Baillet has not given them a 
place in his vaſt collection of Poets: but two things 
mult be conſidered ; firit, that a great deal ought al- 
ways to be ſubtracted from the encomiums which are 
beſtowed publickly by friends; ſecondly, that Abbot 
de Conde, in all probability, did not follow his 
friend's advice, in collecting his ſcattered poems, and 
printing them in a volume. 'This was almolt the 
only way of preſerving them : for pamphlets which 
contain only a few pages, though ever fo finely writ- 
ten, are ſoon ſcattered (4): and, if not bound, are 
quite loſt in thirty years time ; for which reaſon a 
{econd edition ought to be made of them in one vo- 
lume. Bookſellers undertake with pleaſure this trou- 
ble, with regard to ſuch French Poems as have had 
the good luck to pleaſe ſeverally : but they muſt be 
ſolicited and encouraged, when a Collection of Latin 
Poems is to be printed. 


PINSSON (FRANCIS), Profeſſor of the Civil Law in Bourges, was admitted to 


that employment the 8th of February 1611. 


He had before taught, for ſome time, 


the inſtitutes in that city, He applied himſelf ſo diligently to the duties of his profeſſion, 
that he never failed in his Lectures; and, rather than miſs any of them, he uſed frequently 
to travel five leagues from his country-houſe, in order to be at his auditory at the time 
appointed. He taught the Canon Law a great many years, and had always five or ſix 


hundred ſcholars. 


He died at Bourges in 1643, aged ſixty three years. 


His firſt wife 


was Mary Bengy *, daughter of Anthony Bengy, whom I ſhall mention hereunder [A], 


and his ſecond wife N. d' Amours. He had 


J] Anthony Bengy, whom T ſhall mention her cunder. ] 
This Anthony Bengy, Eſq; Sieur de Puy-Vallee, was 
taken from the bar at twenty ſix years of age, to 


Vor. VIII. 


no children but by his firſt wife. 


ſucceed Cujas in his profeſſorſhip of the civil law at 
Bourges in 1595. He exerciſed this employment 
with great aſliduity till his death, which happened in 


1616, 
5 F. 


Abbot de Ville- | 


We are 
promiſed 
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See Nicolai 
Hor boni i Poema- 
ta, 10 144. edit · 
1630. 


(2) Abbot de 2 
Marolles, De1: + 


cation to the tan 


flation of Ovi, 


in Ibin. 


(3) Ibid. in the 
catalogne of his 
works, p 22» 


(4) We might 
apply to Poets; 
in a ſenſe of ac 
commodation, 
the tollowing 
verſes of Virgil. 
Foliis tantum ne 
ca- mina manda ; 
Ne turbata wolene 
rapidis ludioria 
ventis. 

1. e. But oh! 
commit not 
„ thy prophetic 
„% mind 

90 flitting 

© leaves, the 

40 ſpurt of every 
« wind; 

© Leſt they diſ- 
« perſe in air ou 
« empty fate, 


«© Ne.“ Dryden, 


See Neuv. de la 
Rep. des Lettres, 
for Feb. 1687, 
at the cloſe of 
the firſt article. 
A eid. lib. 6. 
Ver. 74+ 
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fa) Mr. Pinſſon 
ces Riolles his 
grandſon, intends 
to print thole 
pieces. 


(1) In the rem. 
LA] of the fol- 
lowing article, 
in the title of the 
firſt book pabliſh- 
ed by Francis 
Pintlon the Ad- 
vocate. 


(2) To this fune- 
ral oration was 
added, hboneflorum 
wirorum lamenta 
Latinis Grauas 
& Gallicis verſi- 
bus ſcripta. All 
thele take up 38 
pages in 4A. 


(a) Extracted 
trom a manu- 
ſcript memoir, 


promiſed the publication of the things (a) he dictated in the ſchools of Bourges in 1625, 
Ad Philippi Imperatoris reſcripta; his Commentary on the Epiſtles of Pope Honorius III. 


and his funeral Oration ſpoke at the opening of the ſchool of Bourges in 1643, by Mr. 
de Roye, who was afterwards Law-Profeſſor in Angers (6). 


1616, and had had two thouſand ſcholars. He die- but not in the laſt collection of the works of Cujas in 
tated, among other things, the treatiſe on benefices, ten volumes by Mr. Fabrot. In 1614 he wrote the 
as far as Chap. IV. entitled De oneribus & immunita- epitaph of Marſhal de la Chatre which was never 
tibus Eceliſiarum. I ſhall ſpeak of it hereunder (1). printed. I am to obſerve, that he had been a Coun- 


He was Echevin (a kind of Sheriff) of Bourges in 
1603 and 1604. The ſpeech he made at the open- 
ing of his Lectures in 1600, was printed the ſame 
year at Bourges, and entitled, Concio funebris in ne- 


ſellor in the profefſorſhip of Bourges, He left, a- 
mong other children, a fon, who was his Majeſty's 
Counſellor and Advocate in the Preſidial Court of 
Bourges ; afterwards the King's Advocate in the Fi- 


moriam defun&ti Foannis Mercerii Furis utriuſſue Docto- nances or Exchequer ; and who married, in 1618, 
ris in Schola Biturigum (2). He wrote an epitaph on Francis Chenu, daughter of John Chenu, a famous 
Cujas, which is printed no where but in the collection Advocate, and Author of ſeveral works (3). 

of Privileges and Antiquities of Bourges of John Chenu, 


PINSSON (FRANCIS), ſon of the foregoing, was born in Bourges the 5th of April 
16123 and after he had compleated all his ſtudies in that city, and even taken his degree, 
he came to Paris, where he was admitted an advocate the gth of November 1533. He 
firſt applied himſelf to the Chatelet, and afterwards to the King's Bench, where he had 
a great deal of buſineſs, eſpecially in affairs relating to ! beneftices. He printed ſeveral 
books on that ſubject. Hereunder is a catalogue of all the works he publiſhed [A], 
whence it may be juſtly inferred, that he was a man of great capacity and reputation. 
He was Batonnier of the Company of Advocates and Atrornies ct Parliament in 1682 
e! z and was admitted one of the twenty four honorary Doctors of the Faculty of the 

mpoſts at Paris, in the room of Mr. Boſcager, the 25th of February 1688. At his 
death he was Sub-Dean of the Company of Advocates the 1oth of October 1691, aged 
upwards of threeſcore and nineteen, and was buried at St. Stephen du Mont. He left 
ſeveral children (a), and among the reſt, Mr. Pinſion des Riolles, Advocate in the Par- 


[A] A catalogue of all the works he publiſhed.) It 
appears to me ſo well drawn up, that I ſhall tranicribe 
it verbatim as I received it. The firſt work pub- 
« liſhed by Francis Pinſſon was his Latin treatiſe on 
« eccleſiaſtical benefices, which he finiſhed after the 
deceaſe of Mr. Bengy, his grandfather by the 
„ mother's ſide, for which reaſon this work is en- 
« titled as follows: Antonii Bengei in Alma Biturigum 
Academia Anteceſſoris primicerii, & Franciſci Pinſſo- 
* nit Pariſienſis Advocati ejuſdem ex filia Nepotis Tradta- 
tus de Beneficiis Eccleftaſticis ex definitione deſumptus 
« ad uſum fori Gallici & libertatum Ecclefie Gallicane 
e accommodatus, Pariſiis ſumptibus Antonis de Somma- 
« wille 1654, in folio, dedicated to Mr. du Bellievre, 
the firſt Prefident. He has reviſed, corrected, and 
« enlarged that work conſiderably, which is now 
« ready for the preſs, he having even obtained the 
« Chancellor's privilege for that purpoſe. In 1663 
he cauſed to be printed by Francis Muguet in 4to. 
% Sandi Ludovici 3 Regis Pragmatica Sanctio, 
in eam hiſlorica prafatio & Commentarius, dedi- 


A 


La 


* 


« cated to his Majeſty. In 1666 he printed that of 


Charles VII. with the following title: Carol: Sep- 
« timi Francorum Regis Pragmatica Sanctio cum gloſſis 
« Domini Coſmæ Guymier Pariſini ſupreme Gallicarum 
« curiæ Senatoris, & Inquiſitionum pra ſidis, & addi- 
« tionibus Philippi Probi Biturici ad Pragmatice Sandtio- 
„ nis & Concordatorum diſſidia componenda 3; accedunt 
« hiſtoria Pragmatice Sanctionis & Concordatorum, an- 
* notationes marginales, & weterum inſlrumentorum ſup- 
<« plementa, opera & fludio Franciſci Pinſſonii Biturici 
Advocati Pariſienſis, Parifiis apud Franciſcum Clouzier 
1666, in folio, dedicated to the King. In 1674, 
he wrote an anſwer to the treatiſes publiſhed at 
« that time under the title of P Abbe Commendataire, 
* a work in two little volumes 12mo. printed at Co- 
len for Nicholas Schouten in 1673. the one under 
« the name of the Sieur des Bois, Doctor of Laws, 
« who is ſaid to be Gabriel Gerberon, a Benedictin; 
and the ſecond part in 1674, under the name of 
« the Sieur Fromont, who is ſaid to be Delfau, a 
« BenediCtin alſo. This anſwer is only in manu- 
« ſcript, and will be inſerted in the new edition of 
« his treatiſe on benefices. The 18th of December 
«© 1668, he wrote a conſultation or caſe, ſince 
printed in the ſecond volume of his Traite des Re- 
*« gales, to ſhew that the King, by virtue of the 
<« treaty of peace of Aix la Chapelle, containing the 


* 


* 


liament 


« ceſſion of the city of Ath, has a juſt right to the 
4 fortreſs of Conde, as being dependent on the Cha- 
tellenie of Aith. Since the 17th of June 1669, 
he wrote another printed in the ſame place, and 
« which is a ſequel of the foregoing, wherein he ſhews, 
that the additional buildings in the city of Conde 
ought to belong to the King, as well as the city 
itſelf. In 1673 he publiſhed ſome ſummary notes 
on the indulto's granted to the King, printed in 
„ two volumes 12mo. by Charles de Sercy, and de- 
«* dicated to his Majeſty. In 1681 he publiſhed his 
* notes on the Corpus Furis Canonici inſerted in the 
« works of Charles du Moulin, in the fourth volume 
of this laſt edition, with the following title: 
„ PFranciſci Pinſſonit Biturici Parifienſis Advocati Ma- 
nuale juris Pontificii Cæſarei & Gallici, compattum 


« ex annotationibus Caroli Molinæi ad jus Pontificium 


* 
* 


(B) Extracted 


trom a manu- 


ſcript memonrs, 


(3) Extrated 


from a manu- 
ſcript memgir, 


% frve Canonicum ; adverſariis Gabrielis du Pineau (1) (1) He whom 1 
«© Senatoris Andegavenſis ad Molinzanas annotationes, mentioned before, 


animadverſionibuſue ejuſdem Pinſonii ad utrumque 3 
in guibus jus quotidianum & forenſe exhibetur ex liber- 
« tatum Eccliſiæ Gallicane uberiori penu + Conſlitutio- 
num Regiarum tum antiquiorum, tum recentiorum inex- 
% hauflo fonte, & ſuperiorum Galliæ tribunalium decre- 
„ torio flylo. Theſe notes are dedicated to Mr. Col- 
bert, in folio, at Paris by Guignard, c. Laſtly, 
in 1688. his treatiſe on the Regale or the King's 
rights over eccleſiaſtical benefices (2), dedicated to 
his Majeſty, was printed by John Guignard and 
« Anthony Dezallier in two vclumes 4to. He added 
“to this work the conference on the edict of the 
Controlle, and the declaration of the regiſtering of 
„ benefices (3), with ſeveral other inſtructions on 
matters beneficiary, dedicated to Mr. de Lamoig- 
% non, the Advocate General, and Mr. de Lamoig- 
* non de Baſville, Intendant of Languedoc. He 5 
* ſo had a hand in the publication of Anthony Mor- 
« nac's works, printed in four volumes folio, far 
Anthony de Sommaville in 1654 ; and the two laſt 
editions of Charles du Moulin's works. He alſo 
« wrote ſome remarks on a work of Mr. du Bois, 


Advocate of Parliament, entitled, Maxims of the 


Canon Law, which have been publiſhed ſeveral 
times with the book, by John Guignard, in two 
volumes 12mo, 1678 and 1684, Sc. by Denis Si- 
„ mon, Counſellor in the Preſidial Court, and Aſiſ- 
tant Judge in the Marſhalſea of Beauvais (4).“ 


LB] He wwas Batounier of the Company of Advocates 


2 and 


in the article PI- 
NEAU (GA- 
BRIEL DU). 


(2) See the ex- 


tract of it inthe 
Acta Eruditor. 
Tom. I, of lbs 
Supplement, p. 
570 & Fer. 


(3) Extracted 
from a manu- 
ſcript memoirs 


(4) Fureticre's 
Dict. under the 
word Baſfonnier- 


{a) Ex Frehero, 
m Theatro, p. 
343. 


(a) The particu- 
lars of this article 
were communi - 
cated by a very 
intimate and 
learned friend of 
our Author. 


FT 


lament of Paris, a Gentleman of merit; very well known to the Literati, and a very 
kind friend. He is writing, among other works, the lives of the poſſeſſors of Bourges. 


and Attornies of Parliament.) As many of my rea- 
ders may not have Furetiere's Dictionary, I will here 
explain the meaning of the word Batonnier. © It is 
* a Law-term, and fignifes an antient Advocate, 
« who is choſen annually, according to ſeniority, to 
„be Principal of the Company of Advocates and 
« Attornies; to be Maſter of their Chapel and Fra- 
«« ternity ; and to preſide, when they aſſemble, for 
% maintaining the good order of the Court of Juſ- 
* tice, and the ſeveral regulations. To him alto be- 
** longs the. commiſſion of the employments of ſub- 
altern Judges, whilſt they are filenced.” The 
Authors of the A Eruditzrum, make a very juſt 


excuſe, for their not giving an extract of this part 
of the work; Quia, ſay they, ibid. p. 574. nec res 
nec der ba facile intelligi poſſunt ab iis qui cætra Galliam 
vivunt, & tabem illam fort Ecclefraftici, litefgue innu- 
meras, ut S difſerfiones ignorant, GUAE non folun: inter 
partes fervent, fed & ſnße inter Parliamentum & Tri- 
bunal regium. i. e. Becauſe neither the things nor 
the words can eaſily be underſtood by ſuch perſons 
* as live out of France; and that they know no- 
thing of this reproach of the Ecclefiaſtical Courts, 
« the numberleſs law-ſuits, and the conteſts which 
* ariſe, not only between the parties, but often be- 
* tween the Parliament and his Majeſty's Council.“ 


PISTORIUS (JOHN), firnamed Niddanus, becauſe he was of Nidda in the country 


of Heſſen, gained a great reputation by his learning and his works, 


His Father Joux 


Pis rok ius was a Knight of Malta, but he profeſſed Luther's Reformation very ſoon, and 
was one of the Miniſters who were preſent at the reading of the Augſburg Confeſſion in 
the Imperial Chamber, July the 25th 1530. He was the firſt who was appointed Su- 
perintendent of the Churches in the county of Nidda, and died January the 25th 1383, 


at the age of fourſcore and one (a). 


His ſon, who 1s the ſubject of this Article, was 


born February the 4th 1546. He choſe at firſt to follow the profeſſion of a Phyſician, 
and took his degree of Doctor in that Faculty; but he applied himſelf afterwards to the 


Law. 


tz PITCAIRNE (ARCHIBALD (a), and eminent Phyſician an great promoter of 
mechanical principles of Phyſic, was born at Edinburgh Dec. 25. 1652. His Father was a 
Merchant and a Magiſtrate of that city, deſcended of an antient family in Fife, in which 


county the lands of Pitcairne had belonged to them for ſeveral ages [A]. 


He begun his 


{tudies at the ſchool of Dalkeith, a village near Edinburgh; and having gone through a 
courſe of Philoſophy in the Univerſity of Edinburgh, he applied himſelf at firſt to the ſtudy 
of Divinity, which he ſoon grew weary of, and changed for that of the Civil Law. He 
had not continued his ſtudies long, when by too aſſiduous an application his health was 
conſiderably impaired ; ſo that he grew heEtic, and had all the appearances of a con- 
ſumption ; for which being adviſed by his Phyſicians to travel to Montpellier in the South 


of France, 


he found himſelf entirely recovered by the time he reached Paris. 


He re- 


ſolved to proſecute the ſtudy of the Law in that Univerlity, but meeting with ſome of 
his countrymen there, who were ſtudents of Phyſic, and who informed him that there 


was no able Profeſſor of Law at Paris, he wa 
dies during his abode there, which was only for a few months. 


8 7 qa to join with them in their ſtu- 
Being called home ſo 


ſoon by his parents, it could not be expected that he ſhould have made any great progreſs 
in fo ſhort a time; ſo that upon his return to his own country, he was abſolutely unde- 


termined which. profeſſion to. follow. 


It was then he applied himſelf to the Mathema- 


tics, in which he made a prodigious progreſs without the aſſiſtance of a maſter. At laſt 
reſolving in earneſt to purſue that ſtudy of Phyſic, after applying himſelf for ſome time 


at Edinburgh to Botany, Pharmacy, and the Materia Medica, he went to Paris a ſecond 


time, where he finiſhed his ſtudies; and upon his return to Scotland came very ſoon into 
great reputation, ſo that within a few years, before he had publiſhed any thing conſidera- 
ble to recommend himſelf to the learned world [B], he had an invitation from the Cu- 
rators of the Univerſity of Leyden to be Profeſſor of Phyſic there, which he accepted of. 
He pronounced his inaugural Oration April the 26th 1692. N. S. with great applauſe ; 
and immediately got the ordinary ſtipend augmented by half. He contiqued there little 
more than a year, during which ſhort ſpace he publiſhed ſeveral Diſſertations, wherein 
by explaining ſome of the moſt important as well as moſt difficult parts of the animal 
Oeconomy, he has ſhewn the uſefulneſs of the Mathematics in improving the Theory of 
Phyſick. He returned to Scotland in the year 1693 to dilcharge an engagement, which 
he was under to a young Lady, daughter to Sir Archibald Stevenſon, an eminent Phy- 
ſician in Edinburgh; and being ſoon after married to her, was fully reſolved to ſet out 
again for Holland at the time the Colleges uſe ro open at Leyden ; but finding Sir Ar- 
chibald and his Lady very unwilling to part with their daughter, in compliance with 
their earneſt entreaties, though againſt his own inclination, he ſettled at Edinburg, and 


[4] Deſcended of an antient family in Fife, in which 
county the lands of Pitcairne had belonged to them for ſe- 
veral ages.) In the reign of James IV. of Scotland, 
Andrew Pitcairne, of Pitcairne, went with his ſeven 
ſons to the battle of Flouden, where they were all 
killed. The widow was delivered of a poſthumous 
ſon ; but by the hardſhips of thoſe times, both were 
turned out of poſſeſſion. 'The Doctor had amongſt the 
Charters of his family, one from James V. :eltoring 
the widow to her jointure, and the heir to his 


wrote 


eltate, with this honourable narrative, that his fa- 
ther with ſeven ſons had died on Flouden-held, fight- 
ing valiantly for his royal father. The Doctor's 
mother's name was Sydſerf, of a good family in Eaſt 
Lothian, deſigned of Rochlaw. 

[B] Before he had publiſhed any thing conſiderable 
to recommend himſelf to the learned world.) He had 
publiſhed nothing but the Solutio Problematis de In- 
wentoribus, in 1688. 


[C] He 
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different quantity of blood, which is carried to the ns. 


PIT 


wrote a valedictory letter to the Univerſity of Leyden. His extenſive practice made 
ſufficient amends for the loſs of his Profeſſorſhip ; but the abrupt manner of taking 


leave, as it was diſobliging to his Collegues 


and the Curators of the Univerſity, fo it was 


exceedingly diſagreeable ro himſelf. He publiſhed his Differtations in one volume with 
ſome new ones in 1701 [C]; and dedicated them to the famous Bellini, Profeſſor at Piſa, 
in return to the ſame compliment, which the latter had made him, when he publiſhed 
his Opuſcula. This edition being printed in Holland, was by reaſon of the Author's 
diſtance from the preſs extremely incorrect; and as ſeveral pamphlets were publiſhed 
againſt his works, ſome advantage was taken even from the errors of the preſs, It was 
an eaſy taſk for his friends to repel theſe attacks; for he never gave himſelf any trouble 
about them. The laſt edition publiſhed in his life-time came out at Edinburgh a few 
months before his death, which happened October the 2oth 1713. He was then in no 
capacity to reviſe it, or finiſh ſome rude draughts of papers, which were taken from his 


| [C] He publiſhed his Diſſertations in one volume, with 


Jome new ones, in 1701.) They were printed at Rot- 


terdam in 4to, under this title, Archibald; Pitcairnit 
Dijputationes Medice. This volume contains 8 diſſerta- 
tions. The iſt is concerning the Principles of Geome- 
try, which are the only ones that can be applied to Phyſic. 
The ad is concerning the circulation of the blood by the 
ſmalleſt veſſels. The 3d, concerning the cauſes of the 
of animals not yet born, and of ſuch as are already 
born. The 4th, concerning the motion, where- 
by food becomes fit to ſupply the blood. The 5th, 
concerning the inventors. The 6th, concerning the 
circulation of the blood in animals that are born, and 
thoſe that are not. The 7th, concerning the cure 
of fevers by evacuating medicines. The 8th, con- 
cerning the effects of acids and alcali's in the cure of 
diſeaſes. In the firſt diſſertation our Author obſerves, 
that nothing hinders Phyſic more from being im- 
proved, than the curioſity of ſearching into the na- 
tural cauſes of the effects of medicines. The buſineſs 
of men is to know the virtues of medicines ; but to 
inquire whence they have that power, is a ſuperfluous 
amuſement, ſince nature lies concealed. Beſides, this 
knowledge, if it were poſſible, would be uſeleſs. A 
Phyſician ought therefore to apply himſelf to diſcover 
by experience the effects of medicines and diſeaſes ; 
and reduce his obſervations into maxims, and not 
needleſsly fatigue himſelf by enquiring into their 
cauſes, which are neither poſſible nor neceſſary to be 
known. If all Phyſicians would act thus, we ſhould 
not ſee Phyſick divided into ſo many ſects. There 
would be but one ſentiment, ſince men would then 
found their opinion on obſervation and experience. 


Remark the Aſtronomers; they do not trouble them 


ſelves with ſubſtantial forms, or ſubtile matter, or 
concourſe of atoms; and yet they know exactly the 
motions of the heavens. Phyſicians ought to act in 
the ſame manner; they ought to examine well the 
effects, which medicines produce, and obſerve the 
motions in human bodies, and paſs by all the reſt 
as a curioſity, which ſerves only to introduce errors, 
that are unjuſtly charged on Phyſic, inſtead of be- 
ng imputed to Phyſicians. Au art, the deſign of 
which is to preſerve men's lives, ought not to be built 
on ſuch weak and frivolous foundations as ſyſtems, 
which any perſons may form. They ought to look 
back to the antient times, in order to obſerve what 


was then diſcovered ; and to add to this all modern 


diſcoveries, and to make ſome themſelves, and to lay 
a foundation independent of the caprices of opinion. 
The antients being miſled by a love to particular 
ſects of philoſophy, introduced into Phyſic the fear of 
a vacuum, occult qualities, &c. and the better to de- 
ceive themſelves and others, they laid down this axi- 
om, that the Phyſicians begin where the Naturaliſts 
end, How deformed ſoever the face of Phyſic was 
then, our Author obſerves, that it is no leſs ſo now, 
notwithſtanding the many happy diſcoveries which 
have been made in Botany and Anatomy of late years. 
It is true, we hear no more mention of the qualities, 
the fear of a Vacuum, attractive virtues, and ſubſtan- 
tial forms ; but we ſpeak of pores differently ſhaped, 
ſecret fermentations, ſubtile matter, &c. terms which 
are no more inſtructive than thoſe of the antients. 
And I dare add, ſays our Author, that it will be eaſy 
to prove, that there is no ferment in the glands of 


the body; that all the orifices of the veſſels, and all 


Adverſaria, 


the pores, are of the ſame ſhape, and conſequently 
that the different configuration of the pores, and the 
ferments, which Phyſicians have introduced, are 
mere chimera's. In the ſecond diſſertation he ob- 
ſerves, that the circulation of the blood is an undoubt- 
ed fact; but that the manner, by which the blood 
paſſes from the arteries to circulate in the veins, is a 
myſtery, which hath never yet been well explained. 
Some ſay, that this paſſage is made by the glands 
ſituated at the mouth ot the arteries, and the entrance 
of the veins, and ſo ſerves as a medium for the com- 
munication of the blood. Others ſay, that the arte- 
ries and veins enter into one another immediately. 
'There are others likewiſe, who maintain, that a vein 
and an artery is but one and the ſame veſſel bended 
like a Syph9z. Our Author is of the laſt of theſe opi- 
nions ; only in the place of the bending he ſuppoſes 
a gland, by the help of which the blood is filtrated 
before it paſſes into the other branch of the veſſel. 
He aſſerts, that the various filtrations in the body do 
not in any manner depend on the different ſhape, 
which the pores are ſuppoſed to be of, but only on 
the greatneſs or ſmallneſs of the paſſages, ſince in 
effect if bodies, which would come out, have leſs 
diameters than the pores they meet with, the diffe- 
rence of ſhape will not hinder their paſſing. The 
ſmallneſs or greatneſs of the paſſages is ſufficient to 
cauſe ſome bodies to paſs, and others to ſtay. This 
explication is ſimple and natural; and this ſimplicity, 
ſays he, ought to induce us to think it true, ſince 
God, that admirable Gcomctrician, acts always by 
the moſt ſimple methods. He takes occaſion here to 
recommend the uſe of Geometry, as it relates to Phy- 
ſic. In the third Diſſertation, he endeavours to ſhew, 
that in order to explain a certain effect we muſt not 
have recourſe to uncertain cauſes. I cannot bear 
with thoſe, ſays he, who to give us a reaſon of the 
effect of mercury in diſeaſes, make no difficulty to 
aſcribe to this mineral a virtue like that of Lixivial 
Salts extracted from plants, ſo that, ſay they, it is 
not ſtrange, that Mercury having the quality of thoſe 
ſalts draws along with it the acid ſalts, which cure 
the diſeaſes, where it is uſed. This explication ſup- 
poſes two doubtful, not to ſay falſe things to be true, 
viz. that the diſeaſes, which are cured by mercury, 
roceed from too great an acid ; and that mercury 
is of - _ of ſalts, which are extracted from 
vegetables by calcination. 'They argue no better, ſa 
our Author, who, in order to — why Guiacum is > hs 
moſt proper of all woods for theſe Lifeaſes, ſay, that 
Guiacum 1s of the ſame nature with volatile ſalts ; for 
this is ſuppoſing, that the action of the ſtomach and 
inteſtines occaſion in things, which enter into the 
body, the ſame changes as the action of fire by che- 
mical operations, which is very doubtful. As for 
me, ſays our Author, I obſerve, that among the 
minerals uſed by Phyſicians againſt the ſame diſ- 
eaſes, mercury is the moſt weighty, and conſequently 
reſſes with moſt force againſt the obſtacles, whic 
it meets with it, and moves them moſt violently. 
But to know whether Mercury be of an analogaus na- 
ture with Salt of Tartar, is impoſſible, unleſs we can 
ſhew that gold is of the nature of acids, and at the 
ſame time be able to prove ſeveral other doubtful 
points. But to return to Guaiacum, the acid liquor, 
which is drawn thence by diſtillation, cannot be a ſign, 
of the heavineſs of that wood; but at the fame time 
it is not one of a ſmall force, that ought to be uſed 
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Adverſaria, and never deſigned to be publiſhed in the ſame form wherein they appear. 
His dictates to his ſchalars, which he always was at great pains to ſuppreſs [D], were 
printed ſome years after his death both in England and Holland, under the alle of Ele- 
menta Medicine Phyſico- Mathematica, from an imperfect and incorrect copy. As he 
had not continued above a year in the Profeſſor's chair, he could not have taken much 
time or pains in theſe dictates, and as he had never reviſed them aſter he had leſt Holland, 
it could not be expected, that they ſhould be a very finiſhed work. It contains how- 
ever many uncommon things not unworthy of its Author, The Diſſertatio de Legibus 
Hiftorie Naturalis written by him for his diverſion, while he was confined by a fit of 
ſickneſs ; but upon his recovery being reconciled to Sir Robert Sibbald, againſt whoſe 
Prodromus Hiſtoric Naturalis Scotiæ it was written, he ſuppreſſed it for fourteen years; 
and ſome copies of it coming abroad by accident, he diſowned it; ſo that Sir Robert 
believing it not to be his, wrote an anſwer to it, and dedicated it to him. He never fi- 
niſhed the Commentary on Caſſii Problemata, which he promiſed to publiſh, though it 
was pretty near complete; and the papers are now loſt. He diverted himſelf at his lei- 
ſure hours with Latin poetry, for which he had no ſmall talent, as appears from ſome 
of his compoſitions equal to the beſt performances of the moderns. He publiſhed himſelf 
a few of them under the title of Poemata Selecta, moſtly epigrams of the Lyric kind. 
A larger edition of them has been publiſhed ſince his death with the addition of ſome 
trifles by other hands to encreaſe the volume. The tranſlation of the 104th Pſalm was 
the production of a Certamen Poeticum, with Walter Danniſton, a country ſchoolmaſter 
and no bad Poet ; which, upon acknowledging it to be better than his tranſlation, he 
allowed him to publiſh as his own. He borrowed Danniſton's name to many of his 
poems afterwards ; one of which is publiſhed and tranſlated by Mr. Prior in his collec- 
tion of Poems. His poetry has been accuſed of obſcurity, which indeed he affected in 
many of his pieces on a |» rong account, he being no friend to the Revolution, which 

ned in his time. Belides, many poems both antient and modern' founded on pri- 
vate hiſtory fall under the imputation of obſcurity. Dr. Pitcairne's Poem ad Robertum 
Lindeſium is an inſtance of this, which is quite unintelligible without knowing a circum- 
ſtance of the Doctor's life, which he often told, and never without ſome commotion of ſpi- 


againſt acids. Thence it follows, that mercury hath 
ſo much more virtue, the more it is purified from 
every light body ; and that gold reduced into a form 
proper to mingle itſelf with the blood cannot ſurpaſs 
in virtue other medicines but as it exceeds them in 
weight. Theſe reflections are uſeful to thoſe, who 
explain the reſpiration of animals ; for in this 

more than in any other ſubject Phyſicians are apt to 
ſuppoſe many falſe things to be true. In order to 
explain reſpiration, our Author gives us a particular 
detail of the moſt ſimple Phænomena, which are 
obſerved in it ; and then aſks with Dr. Harvey, 
whence it comes to paſs, that the infant doth not 
die in its mother's belly, though it receives no air 
through the windpipe ; and yet as ſoon as it is born 
and breathes, it cannot live without reſpiration. He 
inquires alſo why an infant born in its teguments and 
waters, or taken out ſo by operation, continues ſeve- 
ral hours without being ſuffocated ; and that as ſoon 
as theſe teguments are broke, and air gets into the 
lungs, it cannot live without air. Before he reſolves 
theie queſtions, he relates what learned Phyſicians 
have molt plauſibly aſſerted on theſe ſubjects; and 
roves, that they have often forgot the rules which 
e laid down at firſt, wiz. that we mult not, in order 
to explain any Phanomena, ſuppoſe for truth that 
which is doubtful. Borelli is the firſt, whoſe opinion 
he examines : that learned writer ſays in his treatiſe of 
the motion of animals, that particles of air are 
mixed with the blood by help of reſpiration. George 
Wolfgangus is almoſt of the ſame opinion in his 
book of Phifiology Reformed, p. 127. Bohnius ſays in 
his anatomy, that by reſpiration there enters into the 
blood ſubtile air ; but that it hath no ſpring, though 
with relation to continual motion, which 1s proper to 
a ſpherical figure, it is in itſelf, ſays he, the cauſe of 
the elaſtic virtue of the air. Our Author obſerves, 
that we ſuppoſe a fa& not true, when we ſuppoſe that 
air enters into the blood by reſpiration. He examines 
the reaſons, that Dr. Richard Lower, John Majow, 
and ſome others urge to prove, that it enters into the 
blood, and endeavours to confute them. He then 
explains the ſeveral Phznomenu related by him, and 
concludes this diſſertation with obſerving, that the 
reaſon, which induced him to write, was to ſhew 
Phyſicians, that they hs. not always to think that 
they have ſolved the difficukies propoſed to them, 


Vol. VIII. 


rit. 


when they have called to their aſſiſtance, figures, 
pores, ætherial matter, ſalts, ſecret motions, and an 
infinite number of other terms, which properly 
ſpeaking are but pompous names for vain-glorious 
ignorance. In the Hurth Diſſertation he propoſes to 
ſhew, that the Digeſtion of our aliments is not cauſed 
by an acid, ſalt, or ſharp liquor, or by any other 
diſſolvent. Van Helmont's and Veledius's Archeus 
pleaſes him as little. He owns no other cauſe of 
digeſtion than the motion of the food performed by 
the help of the tunicles of the ſtomach. In the 5th 
Diſſertation he treats of Inventors, and gives us rules 
to know, whether an. Author had really diſcovered 
that which ſome ſay he has, and others ſay he has 
not diſcovered. He mentions as an inſtance, the pre- 
tence of ſome, that Hippocrates had diſcovered the 
circulation of the blood, which he declares to be 
falſe. He explains the word period, which Hippo- 
crates uſed with relation to the blood, and proves 
that we groſsly deceive ourſelves, if we think that 
Hippocrates uſed this word in any other ſenſe than 
that of flatuation. In this point our Author differs 
from Monſieur Dacier ; who in the Preface to his 
tranſlation of Hippocrates pretends, that he perfectly 
knew this circulation. 
Pitcairne explains the various Phznomena of the cir- 
culation of the blood. He amply inquires into the 
effects of opium, and refutes Etmuller's opinion on 
the head. In the ſeventh Diſſertation he treats of 
the cure of fevers by evacuating medicines. He pre- 
tends, that the beſt way of curing a fever is to cauſe 
ſweat; and gives this reaſon for it, that the evacua- 
tion made by tranſpiration is much greater than that 
made by ſalts and urine ; and that ſo it is eaſier to 
cure a fever by this way than by any other. He 
compares thoſe three kinds of evacuation together, 
and is of Sanctorius's opinion, that evacuation made 
by falts is of four parts, that of urine ſixteen, and 
that of tranſpiration forty. In the eighth Diſſerta- 
tion he attacks the opinion of thoſe, who attempt to 
explain all by acid and alkali; and obſerves, that 
theſe do neither good nor harm ; and relates ſeve- 
ral remarkable experiments to prove this. 

[D] His dictates to his ſcholars, which he was always 
at great pains to ſuppreſs.) He ſhews ſome concern 
about this in his Diſertatio de Circulatione Sanguinis 


in Animalibus genitis & non genitis, $16, His words 


5Q 


Are: 


In the fixth Diſſertation Dr. 
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rit. His friend Mr. Lindeſey upon reading with the Doctor, when very young, the 
known ſtory of the two Platonic Philoſophers, who promiſed to one another, that who- 
ever died firſt, ſhould return a viſit to his ſurviving companion, entered into the ſame 
engagement with him. Some years after Pitcairne at his father's houſe in Fife dreamed 
one morning, that Lindeſey, who was then at Paris, came to him and told him, that 
he was not dead, as was commonly reported, but ſtill alive, and lived in a very 
agreeable place to which he could not as yet carry him, By the courſe of the poſt news 
came of Lindeſey's death, which happened very ſuddenly the very morning of the 

dream. After knowing this the Poem is eaſily underſtood, Lindeſi, ftygias jamdudum 
vefte per Undas, &c. An ingenious Fiction entitled, Archimedis ad Regem Gelonem 
Epiſtola, Albæ Græcæ reperta, is generally aſcribed to our Author, and the more pro- 
bably ſo, fince the chaſm at the end of it is ſuppoſed to be ſupplied with his Diſſertatio 
de Inventoribus. 


are; Evidens eft virwn illum dhet i mum [Etmullerum] queftui inhiantibus. Quod ideo commemoro, ne quis mea 
uo emendatiora fuiſſe editurum, fi per fata afpera licu- efſe credat, que Bibliopole tanquam diſcipulis meis dica- 
Mt; omniaque illa que titulum Praxeos Etmullerians ta, me inſcio, forfutan emittant. P 
nunc ferunt, in lucem eſſe protruſa ab hominibus inhoneſto 


PITHOM, a city in Egypt. It was one of the two cities which Pharoah cauſed the 
(«) Exod. cher. deſcendants of Jacob to build (a). If we may believe Sir John Marſham (6), it is the 
dt Bok ſame with that which was called Peluſium, and with that which Manetho calls Abaris. 
22— Szculo 8, That City of Abaris was called thus according to the antient Theology (c). It was ſitu- 
p- m. 109 ated in the diſtrict or diviſion of Sais on the Eaſt of the River Bubaſtis (d). Its agree- 


. Jolcphum, enlarge and fortify it. He kept there a garriſon of two hundred and forty thouſand 
Appium, py. men. In that city the ſame nation entrenched herſelf after ſhe had loſt again all the reſt 
99 of Egypt. They defended themſelves there a great while, but capitulated at laſt, and 


0% Ex eden, Ifraclites. He adds (/) that vg who about five Centuries after reigned over 
apud eund. p. the Egyptians, wiſhed to ſee the Gods, and that a great Prophet gave him hopes 
TOE that he ſhould have that comfort, in caſe Egypt was cleared of all forts of perſons 
2228 infected with the leproſy, or ſuch other diſtempers. They gathered all thoſe people to- 
p 105322 gether, and found fourſcore thouſand of them: they were ſet about drawing and cut- 
) That is to Ling ſtones along the Nile. Having bore that hard labour for ſome years, they peti- 
y, to the Ii tioned the King to appoint them a city where they might live ſecure and quietly. He 


„who, ac- 


cordingto Mane- nee them the city of Abaris, which was then uninhabited, and had belonged to the 
ubdu- * } 1 1 
1 — ſtors (g): it was called the city of Typho according to the antient Theology. They 


whoſe King, $)- were no ſooner got into that city, but they thought of making an advantage of the place 
tis, karte z. tg. revolt : they fortified it with care, and choſe for their Chief a Prieſt of Heliopolis, 
city of Aba. Who Changed his name of Ofarſiphus into that of Moſes : they were aſſiſted by the in- 
4%) Manetho, habitants of Jeruſalem, whole anceſtors had been in poſſeſſion of Abaris, Fe. Their 


Sud Joſerhum. victories were great and cruel ; but at laſt the King of Egypt vanquiſhed them, and drove 


rer 105, them out of the country (). You will meet with the refutation of theſe ſtories in Joſe- 
fg. 


phus, and with ſome inſtances of Sir John Marſnham's learning in my remark [ A ]. 


{1) Marſh. Cbros. 
Can. Egypt. S- [A] You will meet with ſome inflances of Sir John 
oulo 3. p. 107 Marfam's learning in my remark.) He obſerves (1), 
{z) Named Cbæ- that the city of the Paſtors, named Abaris by Mane- 
remen, Joſephus, tho, is called Peluſium by another Hiſtorian of Egypt 
= ” _—_ * (2)- SY not * 22 whine por? prot 
* - only that maim iſtempered perſons, who 
— Rs * were driven out of Egypt retired 4 Peluſium, where 
they joined with 308 thouſand men, whom Ameno- 
(3) _— phis left there. Obſerve that Joſephus (3) made 
an advantage of the difference there is between Ma- 
(4) Ptolom- | netho and on as to the place, whither theſe 
er mg le, lame and leprous perſons were ſent. Sir John adds 
2 Evange- that Ptolomazus Mendeſius (4) mentioned the city of 
lice, lid. 10. caps Abaris (5), and that the fables concerning Typho 
12. p. 497, 4+ belong to that city. The Lake Serbonide, continues 
(5) He calls it be, where I pho had been hid (6), and the city 
Aab. Heropolis, where he was ſtruck with a thunder - bolt, 
(6) Maass 9 not far from theſe quarters (7). The name 2 


lib. J- cap. 5 


or 549 given to one of the cities built by the chil- 
dren of Iſrael, alludes to the name of Typho. The 
Egyptians always called this Typho by the name of 
Seth (8), hence it is that they called Typho's city 
Sethron. The diſtrict or diviſion of Sethron was 
thus called from the name of that city. And therefore 
what we read in Joſephus is not true, namely, that 
the city of Abaris was built in the diltri& of Sais : 
for it was ſituated on the Eaſt fide of the River Ba- 
baſtius, and that diſtrict was ſituated in the Weſtern 

rt of the Delta. It is better therefore to follow the 

anetho of Africanus (9), quoted by Syncellus : for 
according to that quotation theſe people took Mem- 
phis, and built a city in the diſtrict of Sethron, Let 
us infer from thence, that the city of Abaris, of Ty- 
pho, of Sethron, of Pithom, mentioned in Exodus, 
are the ſame which the Greeks called Peluſium. Theſe 
are Sir John Marſham's inferences. 1 


(% Steph. Brün- EILTISCUS ( BARTHOLOMEW), Preacher to the Elector Palatine, was born the 
' aus, Zo Hex. 24th of Auguſt 1561 at Schlauna, a village in Sileſia near Grunberg. The bad circum- 


ſtances of his tamily determined the Miniſter of his native place to recommend him 


to the Lord of that village, as a lad pro 


far the ſciences, and who deſerved to be 


furniſhed with the neceſſary means to proſecute his ſtudies. That Gentleman promiſed to 
pay his expences, and ſent him to the ſchool of Grunberg. The young lad did ſoon 
excell above all his ſchool-fellows. At the age of eighteen he was ſent to Breſlaw, and 


entered as tutor in an honeſt man's family, who had a very fine library. He often 


ſhut 


(8) Plut d- Lide, 
p. 357, D- 


(9) Rectius ex 
Manetbone Afri- 
canus, Marth. 
Chron, Can. E- 
Her Saeculo 8. 
p- 108. He quotes 
Syncelus, p. 61, 
4. 
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(a) ſoachin of 


Ber ęue * wits 


tetus, in Narrat. 


Apologet. p. 11. 


terwards Elec- 
tor. 


4 Ex tracted 
from Melchior 
Adam, in Vitit 
Theolog., German, 


p. 833, & ſeg- 


(1) See Voſſius, 
de Scient. Ma- 
— 306, & 


(2) Tycho Brahe, 
Epiſtola ad Con 
radum Aſſachum, 
apud Melchior. 
Adamum, in Vi- 
11 Theol. p. 840. 


3) Hud vero mi- 
randuw, quad 
bomo Tbeologus, 

in Matbematum 
frudits, nullo, nifi 
ſe magiſtro, eo uſ- 
que progreſſus 4 : 
«t editts ſcriptis, 
diſciplinæ illius 
Ziorram mug nis 
Matbeſeos profeſ- 
foribus præripue- 
wit, Melchior 
Adam, ibidem. 


(4) nan. 
teiſtiſſimis The - 
ologoram Evange- 
licorum certami- 
nibas medicina 
reperiri queat. 
Scultet, Narrat. 
Ault, pe 45, 


T1T1 


ſhut himſelf 
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there with Amandus Polanus, which proved very uſeful to chem both. 


Having loft his Mecænas, when it was time for him to go and viſit the Univerſities, he 


Divinity, 


had the good luck to be affiſted by the generoſity of a Lady of the Proteftant Religion 
(a), who at her own expence maintained a certain number of young men, who ſtudied 
He choſe the Univerſity of Serveſta, being determined to it by the great re- 


putation of Profeſſor Wolfgang Amlingus, and went thither in the year 1383. The 


next year he removed into the Palatinate, and after he had 
(4) It was in the his great merit, he was appointed (5) one of the tutors to Prince Frederic IV. (c). He 


acquitted himſelf fo ſucceſsfully of that employment, that Prince Caſimir, Adminiſtrator 
of the Palatinate, deſigned him for ſecond Preacher to his pupil, who, when he came 
0 He was af- to be of age, was ſo well pleaſed with his tutor's ſermons, that he appointed him firſt 
Preacher to the Court. Pitiſcus acquitted himſelf glorioufly of that employment till 
his death, which happened the 17th of July 1613 (d). We muſt not omit, that he 
made a great progreſs in Mathematicks [ A ], and that he publiſhed a book, in which he 
ſhewed it was very neceſſary that the Proteſtants ſhould ceaſe writing books of controverſy 
againft each other [B]. He did it out of obedience ; I mean, that there had been a 
conſultation upon that ſubject, after which he was ordered to take that work upon hitri- 


[A] He made a great progreſs in Mathematichs.) In 
the year 1599 he publiſhed in Latin five books of 
Trigonometry, which were reprinted with additions 
in the year 1612. We meet in that work with fix 
books of attronomical Problems: one book Proble- 
matum Geodaticorum five de agro plano metiendo ac 
dividends, i. e. Problems concerning the ſurveying, 
« meaſuring and dividing land.” Problemata Geogra- 


phica, i. e. Geographical Problems.” One book Proble- 


matum Gnomonicorum ac Architectonicorum, in quo ſe ait 
pracipua Architecturæ militaris myfteria reſeraſſe (i], 
7. e. Problems relating to Dialling and Architecture, 
« in which he ſays he has explained the chief myſte- 
« ries of military Architecture.“ Ticho Brahe had 
4 great eſteem for our Pitiſcus, on account of his 
Ali in the Mathematicks, and wiſhed that the num- 
ber of Preachers welt verſed in that ſcience, were 
greater : for he imagined that the ſtudy of Mathema- 
ticks would give them a more ſolid jadgment, and 
make many controverfies vaniſh away. Here follow 
his words. Do#Zifimi illius Bartholomei Pitiſci de tri- 
angulis acutum & compendioſum libellum lubens accepi : ro- 
goque ut illi ex me gratias agas. Optarem, plures ejuſ- 
mods concionatores reperiri : qui Geometrica gnaviter cal- 
terent : forte plus efjet in tis circumſpecti & ſolidi judicii, 
rixarum inanium & logomachiarum minus. Si is mihi 
aliquands ſcripſerit ; & de iis fludiis mecum contuler it, 
inveniet reſponſorem non invitum (2), i. e.“ I have re- 
« ceived with pleaſure the moſt learned Bartholomew 
« Pitifcus's ingenious and compendious book about 
« Triangles, and deſire you to give him thanks in 
« my name. I wiſh there were more ſuch Preachers, 
« well verſed in Geometry; this would perhaps give 
them a more wiſe and ſolid judgment, and there 
« would be fewer empty controverſies and diſputes a- 
« hout words. If he ſhould write to me, and conſult 
me about theſe ſtudies, he may be ſure that I will 
« anſwer him with all my herrt.“ Tycho Brahe's 
with, which you ſee here grounded on very good 
reaſons, is nevertheleſs liable to ſome inconveniencies. 
A pompous eloquence, ſupported with figures of 
Rhetorick, is neceſſary to all Preachers: a dry and 
conciſe way of arguing, after the manner of the Ma- 
thematicians, is not proper for them, and would not 
make on their audience ſuch impreſſions, as the con- 
dition of man requires. Obſerve, that Pitiſcus learnt 
of himſelf, without a Maſter, all that he knew of 
Mathematicks (3). 

[B] That the Proteſtants ſhould ceaſe wvriting books of 


contraverſj againſt each other.) In the year 1608, the 


Eccleſiaſtical Senate of the Elector Palatine, took into 
conſideration what remedies might be uſed againſt 
the fatal controverſies carried on among the Pro- 
teſtant Divines (4). Scultetus, Preacher to his Elec- 
toral Highneſs, and fome others were of opinion, 
that it was neceſſary, for the good of the church, that 
for the future the Reformed ſhould ceaſe 8 Apo- 
logies, Antilogies, and ſuch other pieces of religious 
controverſies ; that nothing could be ſaid, nor wrote, 
but what had already been ſaid or written long 
ago ; that the Confeſlons of Faith, with the Expo- 
ſitions of them, were ſufficient for any one who in- 
quired fincerely after the truth; that one could not 
meet with any inſtance of ſuch obſtinate controver- 


ſelf. 


ſies among the Prophets nor among the Apoſtles ; that 
that kind of wor 2 multiplied the controverſies in- 
ſtead of ending them: that the ſatyrical bitterneſs, 
which the Authors diſperſed throughout their works, 
was a — to the profane, made the Papiſts triumph, 
and inſpired many people with religious ſentiments. 
The Latin paſſage, which I ſhall now tranſeribe, ex- 
preſſes all this more at length, and with a ter 
itrength. Nec componi, ſed mult iplicari — is 
contentionibus : pautos veritatis inquirende, gloidles vn 
ne aucupande gratia multos in arenam Ahaus def 
cendere : Diabolm hoc agere ; ut totus Spiritus Theolog i- 
cus, & guicguid fere D#+ providentia dowrum huic ſeculo 
contulit, contentionibus impendatur : ut fratres ſylb &. 

rico ſe mutuò exagitent & deforment, utque aded per ifi. 
uſmodi ſcriptiones boni @ <vocationis ſue? officits u., 
mali in capitali, quo ab antagoniſits diſſident, odio firmen- 
tur; denique mutuis iſlis convitiis, quibus libri inter 

litigantium ſcatent, creari profanis riſum, Pontifictis ju- 
bilum, & magne auditorum parti omnis religionis contem- 
tum (5), i. e. That the controverſies are not ended, 
but rather encreaſed by thoſe diſputes: few enter 
the liſt from a deſire to find out the truth, but ma- 
ny from a vain ambition to gain ſome reputation: 
that the Devil labours to get the whole Theological 
« ſpirit, and all the gifts, which God's providerice 
«© beſtowed on this age, waſted away in idle contro- 
« verſes; to make the brethen expoſe and defame 
each other by their ſatyrical and bitter ſtyle ; that 
„ by that means the good may be drawn off from 
* the duties of their 4 and the wicked confirm- 
ed in that mortal hatred, which they have once 
** conceived againſt their antagoniſts ; laſtly, that 
* thoſe mutual reproaches, with which the books of 
the contending parties abound, are a ſport to the 
profane, and a triumph to the Roman Catholicks, 
and inſpire a great part of the audience with a 
+ contempt for religion.” The concluſion was, that 
our Pitiſcus ſhould repreſent all this in the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt ſolemn manner in a publick work. He 
acquitted himſelf extremely well of the taſk (6). 
He exhorted the Proteſtants to join all together againſt 


* 


the common enemy, and to renounce all their con- German tongue. 


troverſies de perſona Chriſti & de cana Domini, about 
the perſon of Chriſt, and the Lord's Supper ; he re- 
preſented to them, that nothing could hinder them 
from living together in a perfect union, notwithſtand- 
ing they differed about the ſenſe of ſome paſſages of 
the Scripture (7). That work did more harm than 


ood : for, as though he had given a new ſignal of Narrat. Apel. 


war, the Divines of Saxony, and thoſe of Tubingen, 
came from all quarters to take up arms, and main- 
tained with an exceſſive warmth, that the Lutherans 
cannot make peace with thoſe who deny the oral 
manducation. Verax & hic fuit, quad proverbii lacum 
obtinuit, ſapientis effatum-: ſæpe optime cogitata peſſimè 
cadunt. Vix enim lucem publicam aſpexerat pia exhor- 
tatio illa, cum, quaſi claſſicum ceciniſſent naſiri, ad arma 
undique concurritur in Saxonia & Suevid, magmgue 


ludia & labore orbi Chrifliano demonſlratur : oralis 


iven there many inſtances of 


2 


rrat. Apol. 


P 45 


(6) His book 


was wrote in 


(7) Scultet. 
P · 46. 


manducationis in Euchariſtia'patronos non poſſe pacem co- 


lere cum Reformatis (8). Scultetus did very much wiſh 


for a reunion between the Lutherans and the Reform- (5) Lem, ibid, 


ed. He exhorted the Divines of Wittenberg 1 i, 
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(9) Expofitis ma- 
his, qua ex mu- 
tuis E. vangelico- 
rum digladiatio- 
nibus crirentur, 
at bei ſmo audito- 
rum, contemptu 
miniflrorum ver hi, 
jubilo Papiſtarum. 
Idem, ibid. p. 
72. ad ann. 
1616, | 


(-) Pitſeus, Re- 
tion. Hiſtor . de 
Rebus Anglicis, p. 
$17. and Wood, 
Arber. Oxon. vol. 
1. col. 405. 2d 
edit. 


{1) Atben, Oxon. 
vol. 1. col. 406. 
2d edit, 


(2) Relat. Hiſe. 
part, „ p- 535 
54, &c. 


IT 


ſelf. He publiſhed ſome other books [C]. 


both by word of mouth and by his letters: he repre- 
ſented to them the misfortunes which would attend 
their diſunion, namely, the Atheiſm of their Hearers, 


the contempt of the Miniſters, and the triumph of J 


the Papiſts (9). But all was to no purpoſe : he was 


_ anſwered, that as for a political friendſhip it had 


been never refuſed to the Reformed, and never would 
be refuſed for the future; but as for a theological 


would never be granted to them. Fruftra omnia : Reſ- 
ponſum enim: ſe in amicitiam politicam nos re- 
cepiſſe, recepturoſque deinceps ; in Theologicam, eſt, 
raternitatem Chriſtianam numuam (10). 

[CJ He publiſhed ſome other books.) Moſt of them in 
the German tongue; but that which he wrote againſt 
a Jeſuit of Mentz, and which is intitled Anti- Roſari- 
um, is in Latin. See Monſieur Baillet's Anti“ (11). 


friendſhip, that is, a brotherly and chriſtian love, it 


t> PITS or PITSEUS (JOHN), a learned Engliſh Writer in the 17th Century, 
ſon of Mr. Henry Pits by Elizabeth his wife, ſiſter to Dr. Nicholas Saunders, was born 
at Aulton, a Market- town in Hampſhire, and educated at Wykeham's ſchool near Win- 
cheſter (a). He was admitted Probationer-fellow of New College in Oxford in 1578, 
being then about eighteen years of age; but leaving that College before he was perpetual 
Fellow, which was to have been in 1580, he went beyond the ſeas, and at Doway was 
kindly received by Dr. Thomas Stapleton, who gave him advice relating to his ſtudies. 
Thence he went to Rheimes, and after one year ſpent in the Engliſh College there, 
was ſent to the Engliſh College at Rome, where he continued his ſtudies in philoſophy 
for ſeven years, and was ordaimed Prieſt. He returned then to Rheims, where he 
taught Rhetoric and Greek for two years. But the troubles in France induced him to 
retire to Lorraine, and he took the Degree of Maſter of Arts at Pont-a-muſſon, and ſoon 
after that of Bachelor of Divinity. Thence he went into Germany, and continued at 
Triers an year and an half, where, after he had performed certain exerciſes, he was made 
a Licentiate in Divinity. Thence, after he had ſeen ſeveral of the moſt conſiderable cities 
in Germany, he removed. to Ingolſtadt in Bavaria, where he reſided three years, and 
took the Degree of Doctor of Divinity. He afterwards returned to Lorraine, where he 
was preferred by Charles Cardinal of Lorraine to a Canonry of Verdun. After two 
years ſpent there he received an invitation from Antonia, daughter to the Duke of Lor- 
raine, and Ducheſs of Cleves, and was made Confeſſor to her; and that he might be 
the more ſerviceable to her, he learned the French language to ſuch a perfection, that he 
often preached in it. In her ſervice he continued twelve years; during which he had 
leiſure to turn over the Hiſtories of England, both Eccleſiaſtical and Civil; whence he 
made ſeveral collections and obſervations, which he digeſted into four volumes [A]. At 
the end of twelve years the Ducheſs of Cleves dying, our Author went a third time to 
Lorraine, where by the favour of John Biſhop of Toul, formerly his ſcholar, he was 
promoted to the Deanery of Liverdune of conſiderable value; which with a Canonry 


and 


[A] Digeſted into four volumes.) One of theſe vo- 
lumes was concerning the Kings, another of the Bi- 
ſhops, a third of apoſtolical, and a fourth of the il- 
luſtrious and learned men of England. The laſt was 
publiſhed by Dr. Milliam Biſhop, at Paris 1619, in 

to, under the title of Relationum Hiſtoricarum de Re- 
us Anglicis Tomus primus, quatuor partes complectens. 
It is commonly quoted under the title of P:t/eus de 
illuftribus Anglia Scriptoribus. 
Prolegomena de Laudibus Hiſtorie ; de Antiquitate Ec- 
clefie Britannie ; de Academiis, tam antiquis Brito- 
num, quam recentioribus Anglorum. The ſecond part 
contains the Lives and Characters of three hundred 
Engliſh Writers. The third is an Appendix; and the 
fourth contains fifteen Indexes. Mr. Wood (1) makes 
the following reflections upon this work. 1. That 
according to the time, wherein it was written, things 
are expreſſed in eloquent Latin. This is a very odd 
reflection, ſince that age was as remarkable as any 
for elegant Writers in the Latin tongue ; an age, 
wherein A/cham, Muretus, and Buchanan flouriſhed. 
2. That the greateſt part of the work, eſpecially that 
concerning the Writers, is taken from Fohn Bale's 
book, De Scriptoribus majoris Britanniæ, though Pits 
(2) declares an abhorrence of him and his book. 
3. That he omits Wickliffe and all the Wickliffiſts, 
together with the Iriſh and Scots Writers, who are 
for the moſt part mentioned by Bak; and in their 
room 2 us an account of Roman Catholick Wri- 
ters, eſpecially thoſe, who left England upon the Re- 
formation made by Queen Elizabeth; which is the 
beſt and moſt deſired part of his book. 4. "That ſe- 
veral Writers in the Appendix are taken from Dr. 
Thomas James Eclga Oxuonio Cantabrigienſis ; of 
which book Pits makes uſe, when he informs us, in 
what libraries the manuſcrips of certain Authors men- 
tioned by him are preſerved. 5. That though he 
58 to give an account only of Roman Catholic 

riters, eſpecially about the time of the Reformati- 


tion, yet he ſets down ſome who were fincere Proteſ- 


The firſt part contains 


tants, or at leaſt more Proteſtants than Papiſts ; as 
Sir Anthony Cope, who died in 1551; Fohn Redman, 
who died the ſame year ; Thomas Key or Cay, Maſter 


(10) Ibem, {4ig, 


(rr) Num, 219, 


of Univerſity-College in Oxford, who died in 1 1 


Jobn Leland, the Antiquary ; Robert Record, the 
thematician ; Dr. Alb. Hill, an intimate friend of 
John Bradford the Martyr ; John Cay, the Antiqua- 


ry of Cambridge; Peter Morwyn or Morawyng, of 


Magdalen College, &c. and in the Appendix George 
Coryat, rather a Puritan, than a ſtrict Conformiſt to 
the Church of England ; Roger (whom he erroneouſly 
calls Robert) Tawerner ; 15 ) 

Cambridge, and Rector of Methley in Yorkſhire ; 
Thomas Mouffet, M. D. John Huntingdon. 6. That 
whereas he pretends to follow Leland”s Collectanea de 
Scriptoribus Angliæ, which he frequently quotes; it 
is only that he may avoid the naming of Bak, for 
„ whom all Roman Catholicks, nay zealous Proteſ- 
„ tants, have little or no kindneſs at all, becauſe 
his book is ſtuffed with revilings and ſuch language, 
« that befits rather a Huckſter at Billingſgate, than 
« the meaneſt or worſt of Scholars. The truth is, 
« our Author Pits never ſaw the ſaid Collectanea, he 
being but twenty years of age, or little more, 
« when he left the nation; neither was it in his 
power afterwards, if he had been in England, be- 
«* cauſe they were kept in ſuch private hands, that 


« few Proteſtant Antiquaries, and none of thoſe of 


« the Church of Rome, could ſee or peruſe them.“ 
7. That in the ſaid work are very many errors, miſ- 
nomers, &c. which he copied from Bale. 8. That 
whereas Pits pretends to ſet down only Engliſh Wri- 
ters, he hath inſerted among them ſome, who are fo- 
reigners; as Herbertus Liſinga, born, as he ſays, in 
Suffolk 3 but falſely, “ tor the MS. which 1 follow, 
„ ſays Mr. Wood, in my marginal notes and addi- 
« tions of and to the Biſhops of Norwich, mention- 
« ed by Francis Biſhop of Landaff in his book 47 
% Praſulibus Anglia Commentarius, ſaith, that he was 
born in Pago 3 or Oximenſi in 3 

2 e 


mot iy Bright, M. D. of 


e . f hy nm 
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and an officialſhip of the ſaid Church, he kept to his death, which happened at Liver- 
dune October the 7th new ſtyle in the year 1616. He was interred in the Church there, 
and the following inſcription put over his grave: Hic jacet D. Pitz, quondam Decanus, 
Officialis, & Canonicus hujus Eccleſia, Doctor SS. Theologie, qui deceſſit ex hac vitd 17 


Octob. an. 1616. Beſides his Relationes de Rebus Anglicis, he publiſhed De Legibus 
Tractatus Theologicus, Triers 1592. De Beatitudine Ingolſtadt 1595. and De Peregrina- 


428 


tione, Lib. VII. Duſſeldorp 1604 in 12mo. dedicated to the Ducheſs of Cleves. 


He faith likewiſe that Joanne: Erigena was born in 
the city of St. David's in Wales; but the generality 
of writers affirm, that he was born in 42 9. 
That in his Appendix, which is chiefly compiled from 
Bale and Dr. Tho. James Ecliga, many writers are 
inſerted, who had been before-mentioned in the 
work itſelf, though under different names. Thus 
Godfridus Hiſtoricus, p. 844. is the ſame with God- 
fridus Arturius or de . num. 212. and Gualte- 
rius Cepton, p. 846. is the ſame with Gualterius Catton, 
p 449. and Guilhelmus Califord, p. 851. the ſame 
with Guilhelmus Cockisford, p. 524. 

As for the other three volumes, which our Author 


land, they were not buried with him, as he deſired, 
in caſe he ſhould not live to finiſh them, but were 
preſerved among the Archives of the Church of Li- 
verdune. One of the ſaid volumes, if not more, 
were made uſe of and quoted by Edward Maihew, a 
Benedictin Monk, and formerly ſcholar to our Au- 
thor, in a book, which he publiſhed at Rheims in 
1619, entitled, Congregationis Anglicans Ordinis S. 
Benediti Trophez. The other volume relating to 
the Biſhops of England, which our Author often re- 
fers to in his book De Scriptoribus is chiefly a collec- 
tion from Biſhop Godzwin's Catalogue of the Biſhops of 
England, printed in 1601, as Mr. Wood was informed 
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had written, viz. that of the Kings, the other of by one, who peruſed the manuſcript (3). T. (3) Wood, ub: 
the Biſhops, and the third of Apoſtolical Men, of Eng- ſapra, col. 408. 


PLACE (PETER DE LA), in Latin Plateanus, or a Platea, a native of the 
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(% La Croix du county of Angoumois (a), was from his yourh Jo well educated in polite Literature, that he | ih 
1 o_ alone, of all his brothers, reſolved to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of the Law, wherein be made | 1 
bps he was born uch @ Progreſs, that he was not yet twenty two when he wrote a Paraphraſe on Actions (5), iff 
at Angouleſme. and about that time he began to plead at the bar of the Parliament of Paris, where he gained 10 


(b) See the end Lhe reputation of a man of ſenſe, of eloquence, and eſpecially of a tender conſcience (c). This 1 
of the lat rem. was the reaſon why Francis I. appointed him his Advocate in the Court of Aids at Paris. l 
() 5ee the o. He acquitted himſelf of his functions in that poſt with great honeſty ; whereby Henry II. 
puſeules de Loiſel, himſelf choſe him (d) among many others for his firſt Preſident in the ſame Court of Aids. 
p- 514, 512 He embraced in his heart the Doctrine of the Reformed Churches as ſoon as the year 
(4) la the year 1554 [A], and made a publick profeſſion of it after the death of Francis IT. But the 
WIN troubles which aroſe early after obliged him for his own ſecurity to retire into a houſe of 
fl, . 511%, His in Picardy. The publick tranquillity being reſtored in the year 1562, he cvent 10 1 
meet the King, in order to clear himſelf of ſeveral falſe imputations, which ſome ill deſigning 1 
perſons had laid upon him: when he had juſtified himſelf to his Majeſty's ſatisfaftion, he went ol. 
to pay his reſpects to the Prince of Conde, who from that moment truſted him with the di- i 
(c) Blonging to y/7i0n, and ſuperintendency of the affairs of bis family : from that time he had ſo great an 1 
3 affection for that Prince, that he ſpared neither his eftate, nor his children, ner even his own i 
Rr perſon, to promote his Highneſs's dignity in every thing that related to it, ſo much was he } 
his wife the La- devoted to bis ſervice. The civil broils, which aroſe afreſh five years after, obliged him "| 
NN . to leave Paris again, and retire into the Caſtle of Ve in Valois (e), where be underwent 1 
| great perſecutions [BJ. The Reformed Church being ſuffered tv enjoy ſome peace, he 1 


nace, Vie de | 
returned dl. 


Place, p. 15. 


[4] He embraced in his heart the Doctrine of the “ he had been ſent by God, began to expoſe very 
| Reformed Churches as early as the year 1554.) We lee * freely the abuſes of the Church of Rome, and to 
in the diſcourſe of his life that God called him ts bis * explain the true and only way to worſhip God. 
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knowledge at that time, in à very ſurprizing manner. * Which de la Place having heard quietly enough, 


« Being a ſchool-boy at Poitiers about twenty years 
before, God gave him an opportunity to ſee John 
(% Thisdu Til- © Calvin, when he paſſed through that place with 
let never was a « Archbiſhop du Tillet (1); he heard that great man 
nue nor an , with po; Ty whilſt he ſpoke with great dignity 


Archbiſhop, b X 
only — « of the knowledge of God in general: but when 


and Archdeacon he came to ſpeak of the true worſhip of God, he 


of Angouleſme. could not hear him any longer, being very zealous 
22 Papy- « for the religion in which he had been carefully 
ard CONE « educated. There remained nevertheleſs ſome doubts 
Calvin's Life, © in his mind, which made him think that he might 
at the end of the © very well be miſtaken : and he reflected often upon 
2 Maſſous «© this, as he has declared it ſince; which was as a 
v7 006 -. "6 Lind of preparation deſigned to nouriſh that ſeed, 
« till. it came to ſpring out and bud at the time 1. 

„pointed by God. his happened one day as 
Rod before his door: for à certain ſtranger, by a 


* honoured him with {ome preſents, and deſired him 
« nevertheleſs not to come to ſee him again, for fear 
« of the faggots, which were ready againſt thoſe, 
« who were in the leaſt ſuſpected of the Evangelical 
« Doctrine: and indeed that poor ſtranger was ſoon 
after tried in the furnace at Paris. Now from that 
« time Peter de la Place never ceaſed conſulting both 
« the holy * and the antient Doctors, and 
« even the ſchoolmen, that he might be able to re- 
«« move thoſe difficulties, which nigl.t and day per- 
e plexed his mind, Thus in a ſhort time God 
“ touched his heart, and opened his eyes, that he 
« might ſee the light of the Goſpel, ſo that when 
Francis II. died, he declared himſelf openly to 
« be one of thoſe who profeſſed the Reformed Re- 


« ligion (2).” Papyrius Maſſo's brother aſſerts (3), (2): P. bo How 


that Peter de la Place, and his brother Bertrand de la 
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« wonderful providence of God, not being in the Place, and John du Tillet followed John Calvin to Naur Poiactsde ia 
« leaſt acquainted with him, but ſeeing that he was a Lyons, who had infected them with his Hereſies at Yie de Meffre Pi- 
« man of diſtinction, and wanting to be aſſiſted in his Angouleſme. This is not probable with regard to ve de /a Place, 
« exceflive poverty, applied very humbly to him, him, whoſe article I give here; for if he had fol- P. 11897. 

« and made him a long (diſcourſe in good Latin, lowed Calvin to Lyons, the Author of his life would (3) See Pipyrlus 
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« explaining the cauſe of his, miſery. la Place 
« finding him a man of learning, conducted him 
« into i own ſtudy, that he might examine him 
« more leiſurely, This poor man then, as though 


Vol. VIII. 


have known it, and would not have related a parti- Maſlo's Eier, 
in Calvins Life. 


cular quite different from that. 
[B] He underabent great perſecutions.) © Neither 
the loſs of his place, nor the ſale. of his perſonal 


« eſtate, 
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from P. de Far- 


nace, in his Brief 
Recueil des prin- 


cipauæ poincts de 
Ia Vie de Meſſire 
Pierre de la Place, 
prefixed to the 


(4) P. de Far- 


nace, Vie du 


Preſ. de la Place, 


p · 15 & ſeg. 


PLA 


(/) Extraed returned into his houſe, and notwithſtanding all the reſiſtance he met with from a perſon, who 
during the war had been favoured with his poſt [C]. he obtained again his place of 


Preſident, and enjoyed it without any blemiſh, being revered by all honeſt men, and 68. 


dreaded by the wicked, till the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's Day, when he was 


murdered, as we ſhall relate hereunder(f)[D]. He wrote ſome books which have 


« eſtate, nor the ſeizing of his real eſtate, grieved 
« him ſo much, and cauſed him ſo great a vexation 
« as the unworthy uſage he met with from one of 
„ thoſe, from whom he ought naturally to have ex- 
« pected all kind of aſſiſtance, they being his near 
« relations. .. . A certain Counſellor of the Court 
„ho had profeſſed the Reformed Religion, even 
after the firſt commotions, knowing that God was 
„going to put his flock to a ſevere trial, revolted 
„immediately, and finding himſelf in ſome danger 
„by the threatnings that were made againſt thoſe 
« who had been Proteſtants, and to remove all ſuſ- 
« picions that he might ſtill retain ſome remorſe of 
mM his apoſtacy, or ſome defire to return among the 
« faithful, reſolved to commit a molt notorious act, 
« which was, to perſecute Peter de la Place with all 
© kinds of calumnies and injuries, who was guardian 
« to his nephews, © the children of that Counſellor's wife 3 
« and who was alſo retired to a caſtle belonging to his 
« nephews. Whereupon the Counſellr in number lg 
« ſcandahus petitions, never ceaſed to invent and hint 
* to the Court a thouſand flanders and calumnies ; fo 
&« that at laſt he not only got de la Place ignominiouſly de- 
« arived of the guardianſhip, though abſent and unac- 
« quainted with theſe proceedings, but obtained alſo a 
% commiſſion, to ſeize both the caſtle and de la Place him- 
« ſelf. And this would have been executed accordingly, 
i ſuch unhappy and tumultuous times, conſidering the 
« preat fpeed Tanchou and his bailiffs made, 45 
1 though it had been to take ſome robbers : but God raiſed 
* him a friend, who the night before their arrival gave 
« him notice of every thing. Whereupon, though he was 


fill very much out of order, labouring under a continual 


« fever, yet he 4was obliged to riſe before break of day, 
and to make his eſcape into the foreſi of Rez, which is 
« pretty near that caſtle, where he met with a ſlranger 
« avho received him afterwards into his houſe : whereas 
* on the contrary that Counſellor, breaking through all 
« the laws not only of affinity, but alſo of humanity, 
« ſeized upon the caſtle, drove de la Place children from 
« thence, plundered all that wwas left there, and ſent 
« Tanchou with his bailiffs after him : ſo that he was 
« obliged to wander ſome days in the woods, till at laſt 
& le Sieur de Bouchavane did him the kindneſs to receive 
« him ſecretly into his caſtle of Coufſy, and to hide him 
« there in a little room (4).” . 

[C] The refiftance he met with from a perſon, who . . 
had been favoured with his poſt.) This perſon is no 
other but Stephen de Neuilly. We find in the Dia- 
logue of the Advocates in the Parliament of Paris, 


that he made himſelf firſt Preſident in the Court of Aids, 


(5) Opuſcules de 
Loiſel, p. 487. 


(6) Paſquier, 
Lettres, liv. 16. 
p+ 245, of the 
2d vol. 


*when the Sieur de la Place was killed on St. Barthoh- 
meww's Day (5). Let us ſee the marginal note which 
has been made on that paſſage of the Dialogue. 
« Miraumont, it. de la Cour des Aydes, obſerves, that 
« the Sieur de Neuilly was appointed firtt Preſident 
« January the 11th 1569. of which office he oe 
„ formed the functions ſince, on account of Monſieur 
« de la Place's abſence. And yet Paſquier in the 
* 16th book of his letters, page 245. writing to his 
« eldeſt ſon Monſieur Theodore Paſquier, ſays that 
he was made firſt Preſident by Monſieur de Mayen- 
«« ne, that is to ſay during the league.” The diffi- 
culty urged in that marginal note 1s not ill-grounded ; 
for Paſquier (6) ſpeaks only of the poſt of Preſident au 
Mortier, which the Duke of Mayenne beſtowed on 
Stephen de Neuilly, who was already firf Preſident of 
the Court of Aids. See above the article NuLLy. 
[Dl] The maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's Day, <vhen 
he was murthered, as we ſhall relate hereunder.) Cap- 
tain Michel, one of King Charles the Ninth's Arque- 
Buſiers, went at fox of the clock in the morning to Peter 
de la Place's houſe. He was armed with an arquebuſe 
on his ſhoulder, and a piſtol at his girdle : and as a fign 
that he was one of the murtherers, he had a 1 
tied about his left arm. The firſt words he ſpoke were 
that Monſieur de Guiſe, by the King's command, had 
tilled the Admiral, and ſeveral other Huguenot Lords, 


3 


been 


and as all the other Huguenots, of auhat quality foever 
they might be, avere doomed to die, he was come to the 
Sieur de la Place's houſe, in order to preſerve him from 
that misfortune. But that he would have them ſhew 
him all the gold and filver, which vas in the houſe (7). 
'The Sieur de la Place's anſwer made that Captain 
ſwear a great oath, and ſay, that he commanded him to 
come and jpeak to the King. De la Place ſuſpecting 
then that here wwas a great ſedition throughout the city, 
ſlale away by the back dior, with an intention to retire 
into ſome neighbour's houſe. In the mean time moſt of his 
ſervants made their eſcape, and the Captain having re- 
ceived about a thouſand crowns, was going away, when 
Mademoiſelle des Maretz, the Sieur de la Place's daughter, 
defired him to conduct her to ſome Roman Catholick friend, 
which he granted her, and did it accordingly. After 
this the Sieur de la Place having been refuſed entrance at 
three different places, came * into his own houſe, 
where he found his wife in the utmoſl conflernation (8). 
He exhorted her to take patience, © and then ordered 
„to call the men and maid ſervants who remained 
in the houſe ; when they were come into his room, 
it being his cuſtom to make a kind of exhortation 
to his family every Sunday, he began to pray, then 
* he read a chapter of Job, with Calvin's expoſition 
or ſermon upon it, and diſcourſed a little on the 
« juſtice and mercy of God, who like a kind father 
* (ſaid he) tries his elect by ſeveral chaſtiſements, that 
they may not be too much taken with the things of 
<«. thy world. .. ..- Then he began again to pray, 
«« diſpoſing himſelf and his whole family, to 1ufter 
the greateſt torments, and even death itſelf, rather 
than do any thing againſt the glory of God. Hav- 
ing finiſhed his prayer he was told that Monſieur 
de Seneſcay Provoſt of the Hotel, was at the door 
with his archers, requiring in the King's name 
that they ſhould let them in, and declaring that he 
came to preſerve de la Place's perſon, and to pre- 
vent his houſe being plundered by the mob. Where- 
upon the Sieur de la Place ordered to open him the 
« door, who being come in declared to him the 
great ſlaughter that was committing on the Hugue- 
its throughout the city by the King's command, 
« adding theſe words mixed with Latin, that there 
« would not be one of them left, qui mingat ad pa- 
« rietem, that piſſeth againſt the wall. Vet that he 
% was expreſsly commanded by his Majeſty to pre- 
vent him from ſuffering the leaſt harm, and even 
« to conduct him to the Louvre, becauſe the King 
« deſired ro know from him ſeveral particulars relat- 
ing to the affairs of the Reformed, of which he had 
the management; that he ſhould therefore get 
« himſelf ready to go and ſpeak to his Majeſty. Ihe 
Sieur de la Place anſwered, that he ſhould always 
« think himſelf very happy, if before he left this 
« world, he could give his Majeſty an account of all 
« his actions, and of his whole conduct. But that 
«« conſidering the horrid maſſacre that was trat- 
ing throughcut the city, it was impoſlible for him to 
go to the Louvre, without a great and unavoidable 
danger of his life; but that he deſired him to ſecure 
« his perſon to his Majeſty, by leaving in his houſe 
« as many of his archers as he ſhould think. Seneſ- 
cay granted him this, and left with him one of his 
« Lieutenants named Toutevoye, with four of his 
« archers. Soon after Seneſcay was gone, the Preſi- 
dent Charon, then Provoſt of the Merchants of 
Faris, came to de la Place's houſe, and having 
*«« ſpoke ſome time with him privately, he went 
« ways leaving him four of his archers, beſides 
« thoſe of Seneſcay (g). Seneſcay coming again 
the next day about dinner time, declared to Fic 
that he had a moſt expreſs and repeated command 
„from his Majeſty to bring him with him, and 
« that he would not be refuſed (10).” De la Place's 
rayers proving ineffectual, he deſired Seneſcay at 
aſt, that he would be pleaſed to accompany him in perſon, 
to which the other replied, t being engaged in other 


bufonef 


ſ 


Traict? d. PF x. 
cellence de I Ham- 
me Cbreſtien, p. 


(7) De Farnace, 
Vie du Preſ. d. 
la Place, p. 19, 


(8) Ibid. p. 20, 


(10) Ibid. p. 24 


rr ee 


(11) P. de Far- 
nace, Vie du Pre- 
fident de la Place, 


(12) P. de Far- 
nace, Vie du Pre. 


(13) Ibid. p. 13. 


(14) Ibid. p. 18. 


(15) ldem, ibid. 


(a) See the teſ- 


timonials he gave 


Jeſuit's Britan- 
namac bia, p. 122. 
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been printed [E]. 


neſi he could not accompany him. farther than about fifty 
— 4 1). The four @ la Place's wife, fell on her 
knees before Seneſcay to beg of him that he would 
* accompany her huſband. Whereupon de la Place, 
* who never gave the leaſt ſign of faintheartedneſs, 
*« took his wife up, and reproved her, telling her, that 
they were not to have recourſe to the arm of men, 
* but to God alone: then turning himſelf he perceiy - 
« ed that his eldeſtjſon had put a croſs made of paper on 
* his hat, which he had done out of weakneſs, hoping 
thereby to eſcape death: but his father rebuked 
« him ſeverely for it, and commanded him to take 
« off immediately from his hat that token of ſedi- 
« tion, repreſenting to him that the true croſs we 
«« ought to bear is that of tribulations and afflic- 
« tions, which God ſends us as a ceit in pledge of 
« the happineſs and eternal life which he has pre- 
e pared for his children. Then finding that Se- 
«« neſcay preſſed hard upon him to go to his Majeſty, 
« and being fully determined to ſuffer death, which 
« he ſaw was deſigned for him, he put on his cloak, 
« took his leave of his wife, recommending to her to 
have above all things the glory and fear of God 
before her eyes, and thus went out very chearfully : 
„being come to the ſtreet of the Glaſs-houſe “, 
* over-againſt Cock-ſtreet , ſome murderers; who 
* had been waiting for him about three hours with 
« drawn daggers, killed him as a poor lamb, in the 
« midſt of ten or twelve archers of the Sieur Seneſ- 
« cay, who conducted him, and his houſe was plun- 
« dered five or fix days after. The Sieur de la 
<«« Place's corps (his ſonl being gone to Heaven) was 
te carried to the Town-houſe **, and put into a ſta- 
ve ble, where his friend covered his face, and the next 
« morning it was caſt into the river (12).” 

[E] He wrote ſome books which have been printed.] 
Soon after Francis the Second's death he publiſhed a 
treatiſe of Vacation (13), which he dedicated to Charles 
IX. and then another treatiſe of the true uſe of Moral 
Philoſophy in the Chriſtian Doctrine. During his firſt 
retirement he applied himſelf entirely to the fludy of Di- 
winity. . . . . . He fpent alſo ſome hours in drawing up an 
hiſtory of what happened in his time with regard both to 
civil and religious affairs, ſome ſpecimen of which was 
printed in the year 1565, though without his knowledge 
(14. During his ſtay in the caſtle of Couſſy, he re- 
flected ſeriouſly on the excellency of the Chriſtian man, 
and wrote a ſmall tract upon that ſubject, which he 
dedicated to the Queen of Navarre (15). The dedi- 
cation isdated from Paris, May the 2oth, 1572. The 
edition I make uſe of was printed in the year 1585, 


PLANTEVIT-LA-PAUSE (JOHN), in Latin Plantavitius Pauſanus, Biſhop of 


« 


in 12mo, Here follows what we find in La Croix du 
Maine. © He wrote a very learned and excellent 
* treatiſe of Vocation, and of the manner of living 
in every ſtation in which Providence places men; 
it was printed at Paris for Frederic Morel, in the 
« year 1561, in 4to, and contains twenty-one ſheets, 1 
That book has been reprinted ſince for Robert le kf 
* Mangnier, who has intitled it otherwiſe than it 9 
vas before; for the laſt title is thus: Diſcours po- 
litiques fur la woye dentrer deuement aux Eflats, & 
la maniere de conſtamment iy maintenir & gouverner; 


* 1. e. Political diſcourſes on the manner after which | | | 


ever one ought to come to his particular calling, and 
* how he muſt conſlanthy maintain and behave himſelf in 
* it ; the whole divided into chapters, (which was 
done in the former edition). Some think that the 1j | 
Sieur de la Place is the Author of a book intitled, 11 

* De Etat de la Religion en France, i. e. Of the State | * 


, Religion in France, printed in the year 1557; | 
but I will not be poſitive that they are in the right, Rt: J 
for his name is not prefixed to that book (16).“ (16) La Croix 1 
I am apt to think there is a miſtake in theſe words, - 3 4 
in the year 1557 ; for the firſt edition of this wok 405. | 
of Peter de la Place, was printed in the year 1565, 
and the title of it is thus: Commentaires de N Eftat de N. 
la Religion & Republique fous les Rois Henry & Frangais 8 
ſeconds, & Charles neuficme, i. e. An Account of 8 
the State of Religion and of the Commonwealth | 
under the Kings Henry II. Francis II. and Charles 1 
* IX.” Neither the Author's name, nor the Prin- v1. 
ter's, nor the place where it was printed, are ſet 1 
down. The work is divided into ſeven books, it be- wo 
gins with the year 1556, and ends with what happen- if 
ed towards the latter part of the year 1561: it con- 1 
tains 282 ſheets in 8vo. Let us not forget theſe other ! 
words of la Croix du Maine. He was a man very 

well verſed in the Law (as appears from his Latin 

works, printed a great while ago, and which we 

* ſhall mention in another place) and beſides this, 

* he was alſo very eloquent (17).“ DuVerdier Vau- . 
Privas mentions but — Latin book of this Author. . ibid. 
Petri Plateani Angoliſmet .... .  Paraphrafis in titulis 

Inflitutionum imperialium de Actionibus, Exceptionibus, 

& Interdifis. Scholiis ſeorſum margini adpoſitis, Pari- 

1s 4 apud Galeotum a Prato 1548 (18), 1. e.“ Peter 
4 #4 Place of Angouleſme's..... Paraphraſe on (8) 3 
the Titles of the Imperial Conſtitutions concerning Bibl. Franc. p. 
Actions, Exceptions, and Prohibitions. With mar- 1038. 

«« ginal Notes by another Hand, 4to, at Paris, fot 

„Gabriel du Pre, 1548.“ 


Lodeve, was born in the Caſtle of Marcaſſargues belonging to his mother, in the Dioceſe 
of Niſmes. He made a very great progteſs in the oriental languages, as appears from 


the books he has publiſhed [A]. He was 


not only born in the Reformed Religion, 


but had alſo been a Miniſter of the Church of Beziers (a). He turned Catholick in the (2) See the fame 


year 1604, and was immediately ſent for to Court, where Henry the Great ſhewed him 
a great deal of kindneſs. He went to la Fleche, in order to go through a new courſe (0 See the pa- 

of Divinity under the Jeſuits. He returned from thence in 1609 to go to Rome (b), in . vapu- 
He was one of the Biſhops of Languedoc who engaged in Monſieur de Montmorenci's 75 quoted by 


called there Jabn Rebellion (c). Moreri has committed ſome blunders [B]. Orient. p. 132, 


J The books he has publiſhed.) Here follow the ti- 
ae £1 ſome of Fed, Florilegium Biblicum, Heb. 
Lat. at Lodeve 1645. Florilegium Rabbinicum, Heb. 
Lat. cum Bibliotheca Rabbinica, printed in the ſame 
city, the ſame year. Theſaurus Synonimicus Hebræo- 
Chaldæo- Rabbinicus, printed alſo the __— in the 
ſame city. An Hebrew Lexicon. Monſieur Colo- 
mies mentions a book of Michael Beraud, Miniſter 
at Montauban, upon Juſtification, againſt this Au- 
thor (1). 

'B) . has committed fome blunders.) 1. It ap- 
pears plainly, from the teſtimonials which I have 
voted, that the Sieur Plantevit-la-Pauſe celebrated 
So ceremony of his abjuration at Beziers, and not at 
Bourges. Honeſt Moreri has been no doubt miſled 
by the Latin word Biterrenfi, (of Beziers) which he 
thought was the ſame with Bituricen/i, (of Bourges). 


Teſtimonials. 


ſage from Rivet 


Colomies, Bibl, 


PLATINA 


2. I imagine, that by the ſame miſtake, we are told, 

that this Prelate retired into the Caſtle of Margon, in 

the Diaceſe of Bourges, and that he died there May the 

28th, 1651. 3. One cannot ſay that this Prelate be- 

hawved himfelf with a great deal of prudence, from the 

year 1625, till 1648, when it is certain that he de- 

clared for the Rebels in the year 1632. It is leſs 

eee to omit ſuch a particular, than what re- 

ates to the Sieur de la Pauſe's being a Miniſter, his 

ſtudying at la Fleche, and ſome other particulars of 

that kind, of which we do not find the leaſt hint in (2) Compare this 
Moreri's Dictionary. 4. This Expreſſion, He applied ram bs. ode 
himſelf particularly to the ſtudy of Divinity in the College th fein. [5] _ 
of Foix at Tohſe, is captious and very bad, for it leads the article BOS- 
us to believe this falſity, namely, that the College of ET (Fran- 
Foix is a place where the Sciences are taught (2). cis). 


[4] He 


(a) And not Bap- 
tiſt, as he is cal- 
led by Jacobus 
Bergamenſis, Le- 
andro Alberti, 
Floridus Sabinus, 
&c. See the au- 
thorit ies tor this 
in Voſſius de Hiſt. 
Lat p. 589. See 
alſo the cloſe of 
the tem. [HI. 


(5) Volaterran- 
Nus, lib. 21. P- 


777. 
(c) Jovius, Ela. 
cap. 19. 


d) And not Ca- 
I'xtus II. as Mo- 
reti ſays. 


(-) Platina, in 
Paulo II. tolio 
150 ver ſo, 


(+) In Chronic, 
They fay that he 
died of the plagues, 


(2) Commentar, 
Urban. lib. 21. 


Pe 777+. 


(J) In Deſcriptis» 
ne ITtallæ, p. m. 


626. 


(4) Hofman, in 
vcce Platina, & 
Cave in Carto- 
Pbylac. gs 
edit. Lipl. p. 369, 
are cenſured for 
this by Daniel 
William Mol- 


PLA 


PLATINA (BARTHOLOMEW (a), Author of a Hiſtory of the Popes, flou- 
riſhed in the 15th Century. He was born in 1421, in a village called Piadena [A], 
between Cremona and Mantua. He firſt embraced a military life (Y), which he followed 
for a conſiderable time; but afterwards devoted himſelf to ſtudy, and made a conſide- 
rable progreſs in it. He went to Rome (c) under the Pontificate of Calixtus III. (a), 
where getting himſelf introduced to Cardinal Beſſarion, he obtained ſome {mall benefices 
of Pope Pius II. and afterwards was appointed apoſtolical abbreviator. Paul II. ſuc- 
ceſſor of Pius II. removed all the abbreviators from their employments, notwithſtanding 
they had paid great ſums for the purchaſe of their places; and notwithſtanding that 
Platina moſt humbly beſought him to order their cauſe to be judged by the auditors of 
the Rota (e). The Pope was offended at the liberty Platina took on this occaſion, and 
accordingly gave him a very haughty repulſe [BJ]. Theſe unhappy men, thus diveſted of 
their employments, uſed their utmoſt endeavours, during ſome days, to obtain audience 
of the Pope, but were repulſed with the utmoſt contempt. Upon this Platina wrote a 
letter to him [C], in which he informed him, that he deſigned to travel up and down 
the world, in order to exhort Princes to convene a Council, to enquire whether the abbre- 
viators ought to have been removed from their employments. This letter was conſidered 
as an act of rebellion, ſo that he was thrown into priſon, put in irons, and was left in 
this condition four months, expoſed to numberleſs inconveniencies [DJ. He afterwards 
had his liberty, at the requeſt of Cardinal Francis de Gonzaga, but was ordered not 
to leave Rome. He continued quiet in it three years, but afterwards was perſecuted in 
a more cruel manner than before. Some perſons had perſuaded the Pope that Callima- 
chus had engaged in a plot againſt him, and that Platina was one of the conſpirators. 
Many perſons were impriſoned, and put to the rack, on that account, Platina was treated 


with 


AJ] He was born in 1421, in a village called Piade- licebat, id agere per literas inſtitui. Scripſi itaque epiſto- 
ah I do not meet with any Author who mentions that lam his werbis. Si tibi licuit india cauſa ſpoliare nos 
date; but ſince Jacobus Bergamenſis and Maſſzus (1) emptione noſtra juſta ac legitima, debet & nobis licere con- 
fix his death under the year 1481; and that Ra- gueri illatam injuriam inuſſamque ignominiam. ett A 
phael Volaterrannus (2), and Leandro Alberti (3), af- te ac tam inſigni contumelia affecti dilabemur paſſim ad 
firm that he died at threeſcore years of age, it fol- reges, ad principes, eofgue adhortabimur ut tibi concilium 
lows that he was born in 1421. Thoſe who relate, indicant, in quo pot iſſimum rationem reddere cogaris cur 
like Moreri, that he was a native of Verona, are miſ- ns /egitima poſſeſfione ſpoliaweris, i. e. © I myſelf being 
taken (4), of which the following is a proof. Im * enraged at this great affront which was put upon 


fecit Theodorus Hexarchus Ravennas cui quidem in ma- us, Was determined to do that by letter, which my 


giſtratu mortuo non ita multo poſt Joannes Platina ſucceſſit. © Collegues and I were not permitted to do in his 
Hunc ego crediderim dediſſe nomen meo natali ſolo quod * preſence. I therefore wrote to him in the follow- 
Platina appellatur in agro Cremonenſi poſitum, i. e. © ing terms. If you had a right to diſpoſſeſs us, 
The ſame was done by Theodore Exarch or Lieu- © without permitting our cauſe to be heard, of the 
« tenant of Ravenna, who dying in his poſt, was © employments we had lawfully purchaſed ; we on 
« ſucceeded not long after by John Platina. I am © the other fide, ought to be permitted to complain 
of opinion, that this latter gave the name to my * of the injuſtice we ſuffer, and the ignominy with 
e native place, which is called Platina, ſituated in © which we are branded. As you have repulſed us 


lerus, Diſſert. de © the territory of Cremona.” Theſe are Platina's © ſo contumeliouſly, we will go to all the courts of 


Plat ina, p. 4. 
Sir Thomas 
Pope-Blount, 
Cenſura Autbo- 
rum, p. 339, cites 
a long paſſage 
from Boiſſard ix 
Tconih, where 
Platina is called 
Veronenſis. 


(5) In Vita Coro- 
n1s, folio m. 
104. This Pope 
ſat in the Ponti- 
fical Chair in 
686. 


(6) Da Cremona 
a Mantcua ſi va 
per una ſtrada þi- 


own words (5). The Italians do not call this village “ Princes, and entreat them to call a Council, whoſe 
Platina, but Piadena, as is manifeſt from the Italian * principal buſineſs ſhall be, to oblige you to ſhew 
tranſlation of a journey into Italy, written in Latin by © cauſe, why you have diveſted us of our lawful 
Andrew Schottus (6). Iam of opinion, that Platina © poſſeſſions.” In my opinion, Platina's character 
was ſo called from the place of his birth. The name may very well be known from this letter. It ſhews 
of his family was Sacchus or Saccus. that he was very impatient and too conceited, but at 
[] The Pope was offended at the liberty Platina this time ſincere; for ſince he did not ſcruple to in- 
took, and. . . . gave him a very haughty anſwer.) The form the public of his conduct, though no ways a- 
Pope's anſwer was very much in an Anti-chriſtian greeable to his duty, we may juſtly ſuppoſe, that he 
caſt ; he roundly declaring, that all the right, and took a pleaſure in writing the truth It is certain 
all the laws, were comprized in his will. Here fol- that a Subject, who is removed from his place by his 
lows Platina's Latin (7) : Tentarunt tamen ii ad quos res Sovereign, has no right to threaten that he will com- 


ip/a pertinebat hominem e ſententia demovere : atque ego 
certe qui horum de numero eram rogando etiam ut cauſa 
ifſa judicibus publicis (quos Rotæ auditores wocant) com- 
mitteretur. Tum ille torwis oculis me aſpiciens, ita nos 
inguit ad judices revocas ® ac fi neſcires omnia jura in 


ana e diritta ove ſerinio 22 noſtri collocata ? Sic ſtat ſententia, in- 


fe trova Piadena. 
(In my edition 
of Vicenza 1622, 
it is Praneda) Pa- 
tria di Bartolo- 
meo Plat ina. 


(7) In Paulo II. 
folio m. 350 
ver ſos 


(8) Ibid, 


quit : loco cedant omnes, eant quo wolunt, nihil eos moror : 


pontifex ſum, mihique licet pro arbitrio animi altorum acta 


& reſcindere & afpprobare, i. e. In the mean time, 
„ thoſe, whom that affair concerned, endeavoured to 
make him change his reſolution : I alſo, being one 
of them, begged that the cauſe might be tried 
before the publick Judges, called Auditors of the 
% Rota. At theſe words, looking at me with a ſtern 
* countenance; is it thus, (ſaid he), that you appeal 
from me to the Judges? as though you don't 
© know that all laws are centered in my . breaſt ? 
Such is my decree : they ſhall all go hence whither- 
« ſoever they pleaſe. I am Pope, and have a right 
« to give a ſanction to, or diſannul, at pleaſure, the 
acts of others.” | 

[C] Upon this Platina wrote à letter to him.) The 
ſubſtance of it is as follows. Ego vero, ſays he (8), 
tanta ignominia excitus quod mihi ac ſociis meis coram non 


plain on that account to other Princes, and exhort 
them to get juſtice done him. 'The Pope is ſupreme 
in Rome, with regard to the putting down or eſta- 


ſubjected to a Council upon that account. Beſides, 
the threats employed muſt greatly offend the Pope in 
queſtion, He was threatened with a Council ; which 
was treating him like a ſchool-boy, when a perſon 
ſays, that he will tell the Maſter of him. Farther, 
I would aſk any one, whether the putting down of a 
college or community of Sectaries, deſees ſo much 
buſtle, and is of ſo much conſequence, as to merit 
the convening of a Council. But ſuch is the character 
of impatient fmen ; they imagine that nothing is 
of greater conſequence to the world, than what is ſo 
to themſelves. Platina troubled his head very little 
about the reſt of the abuſes, but would have the 
Council chiefly employed in taking cognizance of the 
loſs which the apoſtolical Abbreviators had juſt before 
ſuſtained. 
[D] He was expoſed to numberleſs inconveniencies.] 
He was not permitted to have a fire in the depth of 
winter, though impriſoned in a tower which lay open 

to all the wands (9). | 
[E] The 


REFLECTI- 
ONS on this Let- 
ter, which ſhew 
Platina's charac- 
ter. 


bliſhing of certain employments ; and he cannot be 


(9) Revinctys 
compedibus & 
quidem graviſſi- 


ni; media bieme 


fine foro, celſa in 


furri ac wentts 
omnibus pita 


coerceor menſibus 


=_— 
latina, 


Paulo II. folio 
351. 


( 
t 
\ 


Extracted 
trom Platina, in 
Vita Paulii II. 


The Vatiean 
Library was ſet 
up by this Pope, 
Jovius, Elog. 
cap. 19. 


(10) Platina, rr 
Paulo II. folio 
358. | 


(12) Ibid, 
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with as much ſeverity as the reſt : this conſpiracy was found toe be a mere chimera, and 
yet not one of the priſoners was ſet at liberty; for the Court of Rome would have been 
aſhamed, to own her having treated perſons of merit with ſo much cruelty, on mere 


ſuſpicions [E]. When the charge of treaſon ap 


peared too ill grounded, to inſiſt 1 
ike 


it, they turned the charge to that of Hereſy [F], which at laſt fell to the ground 


the other. 


The priſoners were not ſet at liberty till a year after [G]. The Pope flattered 


Platina with the hopes that he would raiſe him to ſome good employment, and by that 


means prevented his leaving Rome. 


He ſpent two years in the vain expectation of the 


effect of theſe promiſes, after which the Pope died of the Apoplexy ( f ). Sixtus IV. 
his ſucceſſor, appointed Platina Librarian of the Vatican (g), whereby Platina found 


[LEJ The Court of Rome would have been aſhamed to 
own their having treated perſons of merit with ſo much 
cruelly, on mere ſuſpicions.) I don't know whether, of 
all the defects found in man, vanity does not occa- 
fion his committing the greateſt number of crimes. 
How many people begin an act of injuſtice, with a 
firm perſuaſion that they act juſtly ? However, though 
they ſoon perceive the miſtake, pride not permitting 
them to own their fault, they proceed in their in- 
juſtice, to prevent its being known that they began it 
without a cauſe. Every man chooſes to ſave his own 
reputation, rather than that of his neighbour ; and 
hence ariſes the numberleſs ſhifts and cavils of ſuch 
informers, who are conſcious of their having calumni- 
ated others, and are afraid they ſhall be convicted 
on that account. Here we ſee a Pope, on account of 
a falſe punctilio of honour, obſtinately perſiſting in 
perſecuting men, who, contrary to his firſt ſuſpicions, 
were found innocent. Chriſtaphorus Veronenſis Pauli 
Medieus ad ne weniens, bono inquit animo te efſe jubet 
Paulus: ac de ſe bene fperare brevique liberum futu- 
rum : ſeiſcitor quando id fore ſperaret. Reſpondet homo 
liber audientibus omnibus qui tum aderant : non ita cito 
feeri poſſe ne lvitatis & Jevitie argueretur pontifex, 
quod illos quos tanto tumultu concitato cepiſſet ac torſfiſſet, 
ſlatim veluti innoxios dimitteret (10), i. e. Chriſtopher 
« of Verona, Phyſician to Pope Paul, coming to me 
„ ſaid, Paul bids you be of chear ; to expect 
« the kindeſt treatment from him; and affirms 
« you will ſoon be ſet at liberty. I enquired, when 
« he imagined that would be. He anſwered, with 
« his uſual freedom, before all the perſons then pre- 
„ ſent: this cannot be done ſo very ſoon, leſt the 
« Pontiff ſhould be charged with —_ fickle and 
« cruel, in caſe he ſhould immediately diſcharge, as 
« being innocent, a ſet of men whom he had cauſed 
to be ſeized in a tumultous manner, and put to the 
torture. See the remark [A] and [B] of the ar- 
ricle EXPERIENS. 

[F] They turned the charge to that of Hereſy.) We 
are told this by Platina : Neue hoc quidem contentus 
Paulus ques paulo ante conjurationis & majeſtatis accerſi- 
erat, eoſdem mutata ſententia ob divalgatam fabulam Har- 
reſeos accuſat (11). Pomponius Lætus was ſeized in 
Venice and carried to Rome. He was accuſed of 
changing the names of ſome young men, and giving 
them Heathen names in the place of their Chriſtian 


ones. It is pretended that he did this, in order to ex- 


Cite them the more to honour and virtue ; but the 


only anſwer he made was this; what is it to you or the 


{12) Idem, ibid. 


Pope, if I have a mind to call myſelf Fennel, provi- 
ded I have no evil deſign in it? Rogatus cur nomina 
adhliſcentibus immutaret, ut homo liber erat, quid ad dos, 
inquit, & Paulum, fi mihi feeniculi nomen indo, modo id 
fine dolo ac fraude fiat. Amore namque vetuſtatis anti- 
quorum præclara nomina repetebat, quaſi quadam calca- 
ria que noſiram juventutem æmulatione ad virtutem 
incitarent (12). Farther, theſe priſoners were charg- 
ed with having embraced the principles of Plato ; 
of diſputing in a doubtful 'manner on the immortality 


ol the ſoul, and the exiſtence of God; and of having 


(13) Idem, ibid. 
tolio 359. 


too great a regard for the heathen ſyſtem. Malta no- 
bis objicit (Paulus) ſed illud potiſſimum quod de immorta- 
litate animorum diſputaremus, teneremuſque opinionem Pla- 
tonis . . . in dubium, inquit Paulus, diſputando Deum 
vocabatis Præterea vero Paulus crimini nobis da- 


bat, quod nimium gentilitatis amatores eſſemus (13). They 


diſputed on thoſe very truths, and called them in 
queſtion, in order to diſcover the certainty of them; 


Vol. VIII. 


him- 


for it is a rule in diſputation, not to look upon the 
ſubject in queſtion as — but to ſu -py for 
ſome time, to be uncertain, in order to ſearch, with 
an * 1 7 for the reaſons and founda- 
tion of the belief a perſon entertains of it (14). 3. (14) In dubivn 
That, according to 8k. Auſtin, a perſon's ities in — A 
defending his errors, is what makes him a Heretic; fand Deum 
but that they had always paid obedience to the dif- in 44 
cipline of the church. Platina inſiſted particularly Philojophis & 
on the innocence of his actions; that he had never Th:olegis noftre= 
omitted Confeſſion, and receiving the Sacrament once eum 06+ 
a year; and that he had never let drop a fingle word 7 wes ru 
againſt the Apoſtles Creed, or that | Mes ever ſo & omnes dau. 
little of Hereſy. Nullum mihi facinus impinni poteft, gentias ſeheratis 
non furtum, mn latrocinium, non ſacrilig iurn, on depe- diſputants ac we- 
culatus, non parricidium, non rapina, non fimamin. Pixi 'wventend! cau- 
ut Chriſtianum decebat : confeſſionem & conmunionem in = 0 - —_ 
anno ſemel pra ſertim intermiſi nunquam. Nil ex ore meo Ibid! 0 , 5 
excidit quod contra fymbolum efſet, aut hereſim ſaperet. [L}, of the ore, 
He obſerves, that no perſon ſhewed a greater fond. MALDONAT. 
neſs for heathen antiquities than the Pope. himſelf, | 
he 5 1 the antient ſtatues he could meet 
with, to adorn his palace, &c (15). Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the Pope Fet a mark pt dari on the 3 Howdy 
name of Academician or Academic; and pronounced ® V, quippe 
all thoſe Hereticks, who, from that time, ſhould men- 7* © /atuas 
tion the word Academy, either in jeſt or earneſt. Ve- yuan phat 
teres Academicos ſequebamur, novos contemnentes qui in quiſitas in yn a 
rebus ipſit nil certi ponebant. Paulus tamen hereticos eos illa ædes guas 
prommciavit, qui nomen Academiæ wel ſeris wel joco dein- Jab Copitolio ex- 
ceps commemorarent. Functa oft hæc ignominia Platoni; Ce Congereret. 
ipſe ſe tueatur (16), 1. e. We followed the opinions mY 
* of the old Academies, deſpifing the new, they (16) Ibid. folio 

not allowing any certainty in the nature of things. 359 ve, and 
« And yet Paul pronounced thoſe to be Heredicks, 1 340. 
* who, from that time forward, ſhould mention the 
word Academy, either joking or in earneſt. This 
«« caits an odium on Plato; let him defend himſelf.” 
] have read in more than one Author, but I cannot 
now call any of them to mind, that this Pope was 
ſo great an enemy to the Sciences, that he forbid 
any perſon to uſe the word College or Academy. But 
thoſe who declared this, are groisly miſtaken. For 
Paul II. did not condemn thoſe, who ſhould uſe the 
word Academy, in the ſignification of College or 
Houſe in which the Sciences are taught : He only 
condemned the ſceptical turn of mind of the Wits of 
his time, who, upon pretence of philoſophiſing in 
the manner of Plato, Founder of the antient Acade- 
my, made all things doubtful, and grew dangerous 
with 1 * to the foundations of the Goſpel. 

[G] The priſoners were not ſet at liberty till a year 
after.] This proves Abbot Trithemius to have aſſert- 
ed a talſhood, he ſaying that our Platina was not re- 
_ - of we by _ IV. till after the death 
of Paul II. ad Paulo Papa II. calamitates ſuſtinuit, (1 chem. 
adeo ut bonis omnibus & 4 * ſpoliatus * ok Bb mf 
ſuſpenſionem in carcerem crudeliſſime detruſus, uſque ad p. 356. Boitlard 
mortem ipſius Pauli detentus fit, qui a Sixto mox — 2 Spe in 
&c (17). When an Author writes the hiſtory of his . — 
own misfortunes, we ought to believe him, and not Cen. Author. p. 
ſuppoſe that he has any occaſion to amplify matters. 339- 
Trithemius ſhould have followed that maxim, and (18) p,g,, 2 
conſulted the life of Paul II. writ by the ſame per- 3 Pru- 
ſon whoſe elogium he made. He then would have dercra ci, p. 
found the exact time he continued in priſon, and not 377. Tom. 2. of 
have enlarged it, and thereby urifled many r 

1 


to this day. A. Paulo II. in carcerem coy , Men- On, 


- 
- 


2. ſeſque quatuor ipfos detentus eft, doriec d ſucceſſore Six- luſtrated with a 


to IV. liberatus (18), i. e.“ Paul II. threw him into Commentary, by 


« priſon, Where he lay four months, ti he was ſet at dhe learned Cre 
8 fer by Sixtus IV. his fucceſar.” / _ at Leycen 
H] Hire . 
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(a) And not Bap- 
tiſt, as he is cal- 
led by Jacobus 
Bergamenſis, Le- 
andro Alberti, 
Floridus Sabinus, 
& c. See the au- 
thorit ies tor this 


in Voſhus de Hiſt, 


Lat p. 589. See 
alſo the cloſe of 
the rem. [HI. 


(%) Volaterran- 
nus, lib. 21. p- 


777. 
(c) Jovius, Elag. 
cap. 19. 


d) And not Ca- 


I'xtus II. as Mo- 
reri ſays. 


(-) Platina, in 


Paulo II. tolio 
150 verſo, 


(1) In Chronic, 


They fay that he 
died of the plague, 


(2) Commentar, 
Urban. lib. 21. 


P* 777» 


(3) In Deſcriptia- 
ne Italiæ, p- Ms» 


626. 


(4) Hofman, in 
wee Platina, & 


Cave in Carto- 


Pbylac. Eccleſiaſt. 
edit. Lipl. p- 369, 


are cenſured for 
this by Daniel 
William Mol- 


lerus, Diſſert. de 


Platina, p. 4. 
Sir Thomas 
Pope-Blount, 
Cenſura Autbo- 


rum, p. 339, cites 


a long paſſage 
from Boiſſard in 
Iconih. where 
Platina is called 
Veronenſis. 


(5) In Vita Coro- 
nig, folio m. 
104. This Pope 
ſat in the Ponti- 
fical Chair in 
686. 


(6) Da Cremona 


a Mantua ſi va 
per una ſtrada pi- 


ana e diritta ove ſcrinio 
fo trova Piadena. quit: 


(In my edition 
of Vicenza 1622, 


it is Praneda) Pa- 


tria di Bartolo- 
meo Platina. 


(7) In Paulo II. 


folio m. 350 
ver ſo. 


(3) ia. 


PLA 


PLATINA (BARTHOLOMEW (a), Author of a Hiſtory of the Popes, flou- 


riſhed in the 15th Century. He was born in 1421, in a village called Piadena [A], 
between Cremona and Mantua. He firſt embraced a military life (Y), which he followed 
for a conſiderable time; but afterwards devoted himſelf to ſtudy, and made a conſide- 
rable progreſs in it. He went to Rome (c) under the Pontificate of Calixtus III. (), 
where getting himſelf introduced to Cardinal Beſſarion, he obtained ſome {mall benefices 
of Pope Pius II. and afterwards was appointed apoſtolical abbreviator. Paul IT. ſuc- 
ceſſor of Pius II. removed all the abbreviators from their employments, notwithſtanding 
they had paid great ſums for the purchaſe of their places; and notwithſtanding that 
Platina moſt humbly beſought him to order their cauſe to be judged by the auditors of 
the Rota (e). The Pope was offended at the liberty Platina took on this occaſion, and 
accordingly gave him a very haughty repulſe [BJ. Theſe unhappy men, thus diveſted of 
their employments, uſed their utmoſt endeavours, during ſome days, to obtain audience 
of the Pope, but were repulſed with the utmoſt contempt. Upon this Platina wrote a 
letter to him [C], in which he informed him, that he deſigned to travel up and down 
the world, in order to exhort Princes to convene a Council, to enquire whether the abbre- 
viators ought to have been removed from their employments. This letter was conſidered 
as an act of rebellion, ſo that he was thrown into priſon, put in irons, and was left in 
this condition four months, expoſed to numberleſs inconveniencies [ DJ, He afterwards 
had his liberty, at the requeſt of Cardinal Francis de Gonzaga, but was ordered not 
to leave Rome. He continued quiet in it three years, but afterwards was perſecuted in 
a more cruel manner than before. Some perſons had perſuaded the Pope that Callima- 
chus had engaged in a plot againſt him, and that Platina was one of the conſpirators. 
Many perſons were impriſoned, and put to the rack, on that account, Platina was treated 


with 
A] He was born in 1421, in a village called Piade- licebat, id * per literas inſtitui. Scripſi itaque epiſto- 
na. Ido not meet with any Author who mentions that lam his verbis. Si tibi licuit indicta cauſa ſpoliare nos 


date; but fince Jacobus Bergamenſis and Maſſzus (1) 
fix his death under the year 1481 ; and that Ra- 
phael Volaterrannus (2), and Leandro Alberti (3), af- 


emptione noftra juſta ac legitima, debet & nobis licere con- 
queri illatam injuriam inuſtamque ignominiam. Rejetti à 


te ac tam inſigni contumelia affetti dilabemur paſſim ad 
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firm that he died at threeſcore years of age, it fol- 
lows that he was born in 1421. Thoſe who relate, 
like Moreri, that he was a native of Verona, are miſ- 
taken (4), of which the following is a proof. dem 


fecit Theodorus Hexarchus Ravennas cui quidem in ma- 


giſtratu mortuo non ita multo poſt Foannes Platina ſucceſſit. 
Hunc ego crediderim dediſſe nomen meo natali folo quod 
Platina appellatur in agro Cremonemſi pofitum, 1. e. 
% The ſame was done by Theodore Exarch or Lieu- 
« tenant of Ravenna, who dying in his poſt, was 
« ſucceeded not long after by John Platina. 
of opinion, that this latter gave the name to my 
« native place, which is called Platina, ſituated in 
« the territory of Cremona.” Theſe are Platina's 
own words (5). The Italians do not call this village 
Platina, but Piadena, as is manifeſt from the Italian 
tranſlation of a journey into Italy, written in Latin by 
Andrew Schottus (6). I am of opinion, that Platina 
was ſo called from the place of his birth. The name 
of his family was Sacchus or Saccus. | 

[B] The Pope was offended at the liberty Platina 
took, and. . . . gave him a very haughty anſwer.) The 
Pope's anſwer was very much in an Anti-chriſtian 
caſt ; he roundly declaring, that all the right, and 
all the laws, were comprized in his will. Here fol- 
lows Platina's Latin (7) : Tentarunt tamen ii ad quos res 
iþ/a pertinebat hominem e ſententia demovere : atque ego 
certe qui horum de numero eram rogando etiam ut cauſa 
ipſa judicibus publicis (quos Rotæ auditores worant) com- 
mitteretur. Tum ille torwis oculis me aſpiciens, ita nos 
inguit ad judices revocas ® ac ft neſcires omnia jura in 
&oris noſtri collocata e Sic ſtat ſententia, in- 
co cedant omnes, eant quo volunt, nihil eos moror : 


pontifex ſum, mihique licet pro arbitrio animi aliorum acta 


& reſcindere & approbare, i. e. In the mean time, 
„ thoſe, whom that affair concerned, endeavoured to 
make him change his reſolution : I alſo, being one 
of them, begged that the cauſe might be tried 
before the publick Judges, called Auditors of the 
% Rota. At theſe words, looking at me with a ſtern 
* countenance ; is it thus, (ſaid he), that you appeal 
„ from me to the Judges? as though you don't 
„ know that all laws are centered in my . breaſt ? 
Such is my decree : they ſhall all go hence whither- 
<« ſoever they pleaſe. I am Pope, and have a right 
« to give a ſanction to, or diſannul, at pleaſure, the 
acts of others.” | 

[J] Upon this Platina wrote a letter to him.] The 
ſubſtance of it is as follows. Ego wero, ſays he (8), 
tanta ignominia excitus quod mihi ac ſociis meis coram non 


Jam 


reges, ad principes, eoſgue adhortabimur ut tibi concilium 
indicant, in quo pot iſimum rationem reddere cogaris cur 
nos legitima poſſeſfione ſpoliaweris, i. e. I myſelf being 
« enraged at this great affront which was put upon 
us, was determined to do that by letter, which my 
« Collegues and I were not permitted to do in his 
«« preſence. I therefore wrote to him in the follow- 
ing terms. If you had a right to diſpoſſeſs us, 
without permitting our cauſe to be heard, of the 
** employments we had lawfully purchaſed ; we on 
the other fide, ought to be permitted to complain 
Hof the injultice we ſuffer, and the ignominy with 
* which we are branded. As you have repulſed us 
« ſo contumeliouſly, we will go to all the courts of 
« Princes, and entreat them to call a Council, whoſe 
principal buſineſs ſhall be, to oblige you to ſhew 
« cauſe, why you have diveſted us of our lawful 
poſſeſſions.“ In my opinion, Platina's character 
may very well be known from this letter. It ſhews 
that he was very impatient and too conceited, but at 
this time fincere ; for ſince he did not ſcruple to in- 
form the public of his conduct, though no ways a- 
greeable to his duty, we may juſtly ſuppoſe, that he 
took a pleaſure in writing the truth It is certain 

that a Subject, who is removed from his place by his 
Sovercign, has no right to threaten that he will com- 
plain on that account to other Princes, and exhort 
them to get juſtice done him. 'The Pope is ſupreme 
in Rome, with regard to the putting down or eſta- 
bliſhing of certain employments ; and he cannot be 
ſubjected to a Council upon that account. Beſides, 
the threats employed mult greatly offend the Pope in 
queſtion, He was threatened with a Council ; which 
was treating him like a ſchool-boy, when a perſon 
ſays, that he will tell the Maſter of him. Farther, 
EF would aſk any one, whether the putting down of a 
college or community of Sectaries, deſetes ſo much 
buſtle, and is of ſo much conſequence, as to merit 
the convening of a Council. But ſuch is the character 
of impatient fmen ; they imagine that nothing is 
of greater conſequence to the world, than what is ſo 
to themſelves. 


Council chiefly employed in taking cognizance of the 
loſs which the apoſtolical Abbreviators 
ſuſtained. 


[D] He wwas expoſed to numberleſs inconveniencies.] 


He was not permitted to have a fire in the depth of © "* 


winter, though impriſoned in a tower which la 
to all the wands (9). CPD, 


ONS on this Let - 
ter, which ſhew 
Platina's charac- 


latina troubled his head very little (9) Revinctss 
about the reſt of the abuſes, but would have the compedibus & 
quidem raviſſi- 


had juit before jne fou, celſa is 


—_ — 


[E] The 35% 
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with as much ſeverity as the reſt : this conſpiracy was found te be a mere chimera, and 
yet not one of the priſoners was ſet at liberty; for the Court of Rome would have been 
aſhamed, to own her having treated perſons of merit with ſo much cruelty, on mere 


Extrafted 


ſuſpicions [E]. When the charge of treaſon) appeared too ill grounded, to inſiſt u 
ir Slaton, in it, they turned the charge to that of Hereſy [FI, which at laſt fell to the ground e 


vie Paulii Il, the other. The priſoners were not ſet at liberty till a year after [G]. The Pope flattered 


) The Vatican 


Platina with the hopes that he would raiſe him to ſome good employment, and by that 


Library was ſet means prevented his leaving Rome. He ſpent two years in the vain expectation of the 
up by this Pope. effect of theſe promiſes, after which the Pope died of the Apoplexy ( 79). Sixtus IV, 


Jovius, Elo. 


cap, 19. his ſucceſſor, appointed Platina Librarian of the Vatican (g), whereby Platina found 


[E) The Court of Rome would hade been aſhamed to 
own their having treated perſons of merit with ſo much 
crueliy, on mere ſuſpicions.) I don't know whether, of 
all the defects found in man, vanity does not occa- 
fion his committing the greateſt number of crimes. 
How many people begin an act of injuſtice, with a 
firm perſuafion that they act juſtly ? However, though 
they ſoon perceive the miſtake, pride not permitting 
them to own their fault, they proceed in their in- 
juſtice, to prevent its being known that they began it 
without a cauſe. Every man chooſes to ſave his own 
reputation, rather than that of his neighbour ; and 
hence ariſes the numberleſs ſhifts and cavils of ſuch 
informers, who are conſcious of their having calumni- 
ated others, and are aftaid they ſhall be convicted 
on that account. Here we ſee a Pope, on account of 
a falſe punctilio of honour, obſtinately perſiſting in 
perſecuting men, who, contrary to his firſt ſuſpicions, 
were found innocent. Chriſtaphorus YVeronenfis Pauli 
Medicus ad me weniens, bono inquit animo te efſe jubet 
Paulus: ac de ſe bene fperare brevique liberum futu- 
rum : ſeiſcitor quando id fore ſperaret. Refſpondet homo 
liber audientibus omnibus qui tum aderant : non ita cito 
feeri poſſe ne lvitatis & ſæwvitiæ argueretur pontifex, 

quod illos quos tanto tumultu concitato cepiſſet ac torſiſſet, 
8 in flatim wveluti innoxios dimitteret (10), 1. e. Chriſtopher 
158. + folio (e of Verona, Phyſician to Pope Paul, coming to me 
« ſaid, Paul bids you be of good chear; to expect 
« the kindeſt treatment from him; and affirms 
« you will ſoon be ſet at liberty. I enquired, when 
«_ he imagined that would be. He anſwered, with 
« his uſual freedom, before all the perſons then pre- 
«« ſent: this cannot be done ſo very ſoon, leſt the 
« Pontiff ſhould be charged with being fickle and 
« cruel, in caſe he ſhould immediately diſcharge, as 
being innocent, a ſet of men whom he had cauſed 
to be ſeized in a tumultous manner, and put to the 
torture. See the remark [A] and [B] of the ar- 
ticle EXPERIENS. 

FI They turned the charge to that of Hereſy.) We 
are told this by Platina : 3 hoc quidem contentus 
Paulus quos paulo ante conjurationis & majeſtatis accerſi- 
erat, eoſdem mutata ſententia ob divalgatam fabulam H- 

(17) Ibid, reſeos accuſat (11). Pomponius Lætus was ſeized in 
Venice and carried to Rome. He was accuſed of 
changing the names of ſome young men, and giving 
them Heathen names in the place of their Chriſtian 
ones. It is pretended that he did this, in order to ex- 
cite them the more to honour and virtue ; but the 
only anſwer he made was this; what is it to you or the 
Pope, if I have a mind to call myſelf Fennel, provi- 
ded I have no evil deſign in it? Rogatus cur nomina 
adoleſcentibus immutaret, ut homo liber erat, quid ad wos, 
inguit, & Paulum, fi mihi feeniculi nomen indo, modo id 

fone dolo ac fraude fiat. Amore namque wvetuſtatis anti- 
quorum præclara nomina repetebat, quaſi quæ dam calca- 
ria que mftram juventutem æmulatione ad virtutem 

(12) Idem, ibid. incitarent (12). Farther, theſe priſoners were charg- 
ed with having embraced the principles of Plato ; 
of diſputing in a doubtful manner on the immortality 
of the ſoul, and the exiſtence of God; and of having 
too great a regard for the heathen ſyſtem. Mulla no- 
bis Heir (Paulus) /ed illud potiſſimum quod de immorta- 
litate animorum diſputaremus, teneremuſque opinionem Pla- 
tonit . . . . in dubium, inquit Paulus, diſputando Deum 
wockbatis. . . . . Preterea vero Paulus crimini nobis da- 

(t3) ldem, ibid. Sat, quod nimium gentilitatis amatores efſemus (13). They 

tolio 359. anſwered, 1ſt, That, if they had an affection for 
Plato, they did but imitate the great St. Auſtin, 2. 
That all the Divines and Philoſophers of that age 
diſputed on thoſe very truths, and called them in 
queſtion, in order to diſcover the certainty of them ; 


Vol. VIII. 


him- 


for it is a rule in diſputation, not to look upon the 
ſubje& in queſtion as certain; but to ſuppoſe it, for 
ſome time, to be uncertain, in order to ſearch, with 
an gu ny _ for the reaſons and founda- 
tion of the belief a perſon entertains of it (14). 3. (14) In debivni 
That, according to Sk. Auſtin, a perſon's dikes in — \-- <5 
defending his errors, is what makes him a Heretic; “fand Deum 
but that they had always paid obedience to the diſ- 3 *.* 
cipline of the church. Platina inſiſted particularly Philophi: & 
on the innocence of his actions; that he had never Tholegis noftre= 
omitted Confeſſion, and receiving the Sacrament once **mporum 25- 
a year; and that he had never let drop a fingle word 77 "1 nah 
againſt the Apoſtles Creed, or that = ever ſo * — 
little of Hereſy. Nullum mihi facinus imbingi poteft, gentias ſeparatis 
non furtum, non latrocinium, non ſacrilig iunn, von depe- diſpuran ti ac we- 
culatus, non parricidium, non rapina, non ſimomim. Vixi 11 '1nventends cau- 
ut Chriſtianum decebat : confeſſionem & communionem in — * a e 
anno ſemel præ ſertim intermiſi nunquam. Nil ex ore meo Ibid! * a 3 
excidit quod contra ſymbolum efſet, aut hereſim ſaperet. [Z}, of the er-. 
He obſerves, that no perſon ſhewed a greatet fond. MALDONAT, 
neſs for heathen antiquities than the Pope himſelf, | 
he E a the antient ſtatues he could meet 
with, to adorn his palace, &c (15). Notwithſtand- 
ing this, the Pope Foe a mark . on the * 
name of Academician or Academic ; and pronounced ® V, guigpe 
all thoſe Hereticks, who, from that time, ſhould men- 7% & #atuas 
tion the word Academy, either in jeſt or earneſt. V. paar rags gs 
teres Academicos ſequebamur, nous contemnentes qui in guiſitas is No 
rebus ipſis nil certi ponebant. Paulus tamen hereticos eos lla ædes guas 
prommciavit, qui nomen Academie wel ſerio wel jaco dein- Jab Copitolio ex- 
ceps commemorarent. Functa oft hac ignominia Platoni ; ee cong ererat. 
ipfe ſe tueatur (16), 1. e. © We followed the opinions mw 
* of the old Academics, deſpifing the new, they (16) Ibid. folio 
not allowing any certainty in the nature of things. 359 verſ, and 
« And yet Paul pronounced thoſe to be Hereticks, folio 360. 
* who, from that time forward, ſhould mention the 
word Academy, either joking or in earneft. This 
«« cafts an odium on Plato; let him defend himſelf.” 
] have read in more than one Author, but I cannot 
now call any of them to mind, that this Pope was 
ſo great an enemy to the Sciences, that he forbid 
any perſon to uſe the word College or Academy. But 
thoſe who declared this, are grotsly miſtaken. For 
Paul II. did not condemn thoſe, who fhould uſe the 
word Academy, in the ſignification of College or 
Houſe in which the Sciences are taught : He only 
condemned the ſceptical turn of mind of the Wits of 
his time, who, upon pretence of philoſophiſing in 
the manner of Plato, Founder of the antient Acade- 
my, made all things doubtful, and grew dangerous 
with 1 7 to the foundations of the Goſpel. 
[G] The priſoners were not ſet at liberty till a year 
after.) This proves Abbot Trithemius to have aſſert- 
ed a falſhood, he ſaying that our Platina was not re- 
- = of eg by —_ IV. till after the death 
of Paul II. as @ Paul Papa II. calamitates ſuſtinuit, (1 schem. 
adeo ut bonis omnibus & * ſpoliatus uh 2 nr. 
ſuſpenſionem in carcerem crudriiſſime detruſus, uſque ad P. 356. Boitlard 
mortem ipſius Pauli detentus fit, qui a Sixto mox hberatus, 2 me in 
&c (17). When an Author writes the hiſtory of his 4 wand 
own misfortunes, we ought to believe him, and not Cenſ. Author. p. 
ſuppoſe that he has any occaſion to amplify matters. 339- 
Trithemius ſhould have followed that maxim, and (18) Boßus, 4 
conſulted the life of Paul II. writ by the ſame per- A Proc 
ſon whoſe elogium he made. He then would have di cvili, p. 
found the exact time he continued in priſon, and not 377. Tom. 2. of 
have enlarged it, and thereby miſled many people be b 
to this day. A. Paul II. in carcerem comettus, men- 2 1 83 
, collected and il - 
feſque quatuor ipſus detentus eff, doner d fucceſſore Six- luſtrated with a 
to IV. liberatus (18), i. e. © Paul TI. threw him into Commentary, by 
« priſon, where he lay four months, till he aba ſet at apy _ 
“ [tberty by Sixtus IV. his fucceſſor.” 11 K 1696. 1 5 
are 
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4], citat- (1): when he was ſnatched away by the plague (5). 


* 


PL A 


b) Vide the rem- himſelf in his own element; and lived very happily in that ſtation, till the year 1481. 


He bequeathed to Pomponius Letus, 


(i) Jovius Eg. the houſe which he had built on Mons Quirinalis, with the Laurel grove, out of which 
the ical crowns were taken (i). Here follows a catalogue of his writings [H]. 
Daniel William Mollerus, Profeſſor of the Univerſity of Altdorf, publiſhed a curious 
piece (x), which has been of great ſervice to me in the drawing up of this article, He 
obſerves, that Andrew Corthymius (1) has made three Platinas ot one; he ſpeaking of (% 10 F, 
Platina the Orator, - Platina the Hiſtorian, and Platina a Father of the Church. He alſo Hide, fig 
obſerves, that Barthius imagines he perceived a very criminal myſtery, in Platina's 


cap» 19. 


(4) Entitled, 
Diſputatio circu- 
laris de Platina. 
Altdorf. d. 17. 
Febr. 1694. 


(19) See Simon 
Goulart, in Ca- 
tologo Teſtium Ve- 
ritatis, vol. 


1490. 


(20) In Abaco 
Patrolog. P- 68. 


(21) He might 
have Obſerved, 
that Father Lab- 
be, de Scrrpr, 
Eccl. Tom. 1. p. 
174 bas commit- 
ted the ſame er- 
ror as Olearius. 


(22) Illyricus, 
lib. 19. Catal. 
Teſtium Verita- 
tis, apud Popes» 
Blount, Cen. 
celebr. Autor, p. 


m. 339+ 


[H] Here follows a catalogue of his writings.) The 
moſt conſiderable of them is, the hiſtory of the Popes, 
from St. Peter to Sixtus IV. to whom he dedicated 
it. The Proteſtants approve of it well enough, and 
have ranked this Author in the catalogue of the wit- 
neſſes to the truth (19). See a paſſage from Illyricus 
hereunder. Some Roman Catholic Writers charge 
him with want of ſincerity and care: and yet Pan- 
vinius did not ſcruple to publiſh this hiſtory, with 
notes of his own ; and to add to it the Lives of the 
Popes from Sixtus IV. to Pius IV. Cicarella, follow- 
ing the ſame plan, has joined to it the Lives of the 
Popes, from Pius V. to Clement VIII. The above- 
mentioned work of Platina was firſt printed at Venice, 
in 1479, folio. Olearius (20) is therefore miſtaken, in 
ſuppoſing the edition of Nuremberg of 1481, tobe the 
firſt. The Reader may ſee this remark in Mollerus's 
diſſertation (21), with a catalogue of ſeveral other 
editions. That which I make uſe of is not mention- 
ed by him, and was printed at Lyons in 1512, 8vo. 
At the end of the work are the following words : Ex- 
cellentiſſimi hiſtorici Platyne in vitas ſummorum Pont ifi 
cum uſque ad Fulium II. Ponti. Maxi. præclarum opus 
feeliciter explicit. Ludun. impreſſum a Gilberto de Vil 
liers Borbonnio : impenſis honeſtiſſtmi viri domini Vincentii 
de Prothonotarits 2 Conſtantini Fradin. Anno domini 
milleſimo quingente/imo duodecimo. Die vero 22. menſis 
Februarii. The beginning of this paragraph is very 
fallacious. It would lead one to believe, that 
Platina lived till the Pontificate of Julius II. and ne- 
vertheleſs it appears by ſome Latin verſes printed in 
the ſame year, and at the ſame printing-houſe, that 
Platina died under Sixtus IV. Bartholomew Ariſtophi- 
lus, Author of a Latin poem, inſerted in the collecti- 
on of the funeral poems publiſhed in honour of Pla- 
tina, ſays, in his ſhort preamble or introduction, that 
having ſucceeded, by the appointment of Sixtus, Pla- 
tina, who was lately dead, as Librarian; and being 
lodged in the ſame apartment with Platina, he felt, 
&c. Mollerus has not omitted the catalogue of ſome 
German, Italian and French tranſlations of this work 
of Platina. He ſpeaks of a French verſion printed at 
Paris in 1516, folio ; but takes no notice of a later 
tranſlation by the Sieur Coulon, and publiſhed at 
Paris in quarto, anno 1651. With regard to the 
paſſage of Illyricus, which I promiſed, it is as follows: 
Etfi Platina turpiter & impudenter Papis adulatus fit : 
tamen nimia ipſorum turpitudine ac malitia coactus ali- 
quando, etiam ſubindicat Babyloniæ Meretricis nefande 
ſcelera. In Marcellino queritur Paparum ſcelera eo 
excreviſſe, ut vix apud Deum miſericordie lcum reli- 
querint : avaritiam, ſuperbiam, neglectum Doctrinæ, & 
Religionis fimulationem, mores etiam in prophanis deteſtan- 
dos, propalam eſſe, ut inde laudem quærere videantur. In 
Pontificibus poſt milleſimum annum, ſubinde reperit, Om- 
nem pietatem & ſanctitatem a Papis ad Cæſares mi- 
graſſe (22), i. e. Though Platina flattered the Ro- 
« man Pontiffs in a ſhameful, impudent manner; he 
« yet is ſometimes forced, becauſe of their exceſſive 
« ſcandalous and wicked conduct, to mention the abo- 
« minable crimes of the whore of Babylon. He 
« declares, in the Life of Marcellinus, that the Popes 
were grown ſo extremely wicked, that there was 
little probability of God's having mercy upon 
« them: that their avarice, pride, diſregard of 
learning, hypocriſy, and vices, which would be 
« deteſted even in profane perſons, were become ſo 
public, that one would conclude they were proud 
« of, and gloried in them. He frequently ſays, in 
« his Lives of the Popes, (after thoſe who lived after 
« the year of our Lord, one thouſand) that all piety 
« and ſanctity had ſhifted from the Roman Pontifts to 
« the Emperors.” I would willingly enough ſubſcribe 


noc 


to the judgment which Robert Chreyghton has formed 
of this work of Platina. Platinam, ſays he (23), auc- 
torem ficcum & firigoſum ſpe verba, ſape ſenſus, mul- 
toties rerum experientia, nonnunquam integritas deflituunt. 
Et 2 magis miremur nung uam lapſus ft gravius quam 
in Eugenii vita, ſub cujus temporibus floruit, i.e. © Pla- 
« tina, a dry, jejune Writer, frequently wants words, 
« frequently ſenſe ; _— very often, and ſome- 
« times integrity: and, a circumſtance moſt to be 
*« wondered at is, that he has not any where committed 
* you miſtakes, than in the Life of Eugenius, un- 
er whoſe Pontificate he lived.” 

Here follow the titles of the reſt of Platina's works. 
De naturis rerum: Epiſlolæ ad diverſos : de honeſta wo- 
luptate & waletudine : de falſo & vero bono ; contra a- 
mores : de vera nobilitate : de optimo cive : Panegyricus 
in laudem Beſſarionis: Oratio ad Paulum II. de face 
Lali componenda & bella Turcico indicendo : de floſculis 
linguæ Latine. There was printed at Lyons by Gry- 
phius, in 1541, Svo, at the end of Cælii Apicii de re 
culinaria libri decem, the following book, P. (24) Pla- 
tine Cremonenſis viri undecunque doct i ſimi de tuenda wa- 
letudine, natura rerum & popinæ ſcientia, ad ampliſſimum 
D. D. B. Rovarellam S. Clementis Preſbyterum Cardina- 
lem libri decem. This work was unworthy of its Au- 
thor ; and therefore I don't wonder that Sannazarius 
ridiculed it in the ſubſequent epigram : 


Ingenia & mores vitaſque obituſque notaſſe 
Pontificum, argute lex fuit hiſtorie. 

Tu tamen hinc lautæ tractas pulmenta culine ; 
Hoc Platina eft ipſ's paſcere pontifices (a). 


When you deſcribe the genius, manners, lives, 
* And deaths of Pontiffs, then you're an Hiſtorian: 
« But when to kitchen-arts you turn your pen, 

* Juſtly you're look'd upon to be their Cook. 


204. num. 10. 
and folio 206. 
num. 4. 


(23) Robertus 
Cmeyghton, Ne. 
tit ad Sylveſtri 
Sguropult Hiſto- 
riam Concilii Flo. 
rentini, ſect. 5, 
cap. 2. 


(24) A P has 
been printed in- 
ſtead of a B. 
Mollerus, p. 5. 
obſerves, that 
there is miſprint- 
ed, in the cata- 
logue of Thua- 
nus's library, p. 
I 19. part 1. 
Fobn Bapt. Pla- 
ting, and p. 182. 
part 2. Petri 
Platinæ. Now 
this error was 
not made by 
thoſe who drew 
up the catalogue, 
but by thoſe who 
printed Platina's 
works. 


{ (a) Sannazarius falſely ſuppoſed, that Platina, after 


having writ the Lives of the Popes, had deſcended 
ſo low as to write on Cookery. See the new Mena- 
giana, Paris edition of 1715, p. 69 and 70. By the 
way, the laſt editions of Piatina are not the moſt 
faithful. For inſtance, in Pope Cletus's Life, folio 
13, in John Petit's edition of 1530, 8vo, we read 
Uxorem habuit in Bythinia, i. e. He had a wife in 
„ Bithynia,” with which alſo agrees an old Italian 
tranſlation J have ſeen ; whereas the following edi- 
ditions have corrupted it; Uxorem non habens in Bi- 
= 1. e.“ Not having a wife in Bithynia.“ Rem. 

KIT. 

The Lyons edition of 1541, was preceded by that 
of Colen 1529 and 1537, 8vo. The Italian book 
which I have ſeen, intitled B. Scacchi Cuoco ſecreto 
di Papa Paol II. Opera. dove fi tratta di diverſe vi- 
wvande, c. con le figure in 4. Venet. 1570, is not a 
tranſlation of Platina's ten books, de tuenda waletudine 
S popine ſcientia. This Italian work is cited after 


another manner by Lanzius: Extat, ſays he (25), me- (25) Oral. contre 


morabilis liber artis Apiciane de culina & architriclini 
officio di M. Bartholomeo Scappi cuoco ſecreto di Pa- 
pa Pio V. qui nunc præfectus eſt (ait ill.) noſtris in- 
timis coquis, non ſine ejuſdem privilegio & appro- 
batione inquiſitorum hæreticæ pravitatis, Venetiis edi- 
tus anno M. b. LXxXxI. ſed & ante hunc Bartholomeum ex- 
tant Platinæ, Suetonii Pontificii de popinæ ſcientia libri 
10. ad Cardinalem Rowarellam. 1. is plain Lanzius 
was perſuaded, that his Bartholomew Scappi, called by 
others Bartholomew Scacchi, is not the ſame perſon 
with Platina, and he is right in his conjecture, B. 
Scappi's book containing a relation of the funeral ob- 
ſequies of Paul IIT. at which the Author was preſent. 
I am to obſerve, that it isa thick quarto, divided into 


3 ſix 


Traliam, p. m. 
845, 846. 


* M. Freher. 
Comm. ad Con- 
ſtant , Donar- 


= —_— < = wc a A] 


9 ys &@ = 
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(26) This parti- 
cular I procured 
from the Maza- 
rine library+ 

(27) De Platina, 
p- 26. 

(28) De Henrico 
PII Imperat. p. 
47* 


(29) Difenba- 
chius, ibid. apud 
Mollerum, Lo 
27+ 


(40) In Appera- 


tu Sacro. 


655 De Hiſtor. 
inis, p · 589. 


I. Append. 
20. Hiſt, 
Literar, Scriptor. 


Ecclefiaſt, P. 153. 


Lucubrationum 
Tiburtinarum. 


(24) Mollerus 
de Platina, N 
29. 


(e) Triſtan, 
nt, Hiſt. 
Tom. 1, p. 42% 


* (6) Xiphilin. in 
| Trajano. 
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not mentioning either Chriſt's Reſurrection or Aſcenſion [IJ]. Varillas has com- 


mitted ſome errors [K]. 


ſix books, treating of the ſeveral ways of dreſſing 
_ fleſh, &. There are a great number of plates 
(26). 
With regard to the Hiſtory of Mantua, written by 
Platina, Mollerus (27) affirms, that Lambecius pub- 
liſhed it in 1674. He nevertheleſs owns, that he 
was not able to purchaſe one copy of it, though he 
made all the enquiries poſſible ; and that Martin De- 
fenbachius (28) affirms, that this work was never 
publiſhed. The original of this Hiſtory of Mantua 
was left, by the Author himſelf, to Gaudentius Me- 
rula, who ſent it to Oporinus, a Printer at Baſil, 
in order for him to print it. „ died before he 
os it, and leſt it to the eldeſt ſon of his good 
riend Theodorus Zwingerus (29). It is certain that 
Lambecius publiſhed it with notes, in Vienna, anno 
1675, in 4to. In the 1oth Giornale de Letterati 1676, 
we have an extract of it, by which we are inform- 
ed, that this work is divided into fix books, and not 
into ſeven, as Poſſevinus affirms (30), or into three, as 
Voſſius imagined (31) ; and that Lambecius, who af- 
firms, in oppoſition to Trithemius, Angelus Rocca, 
Raphael Volaterranus, Boiſſard and Voſhus, that Pla- 
tina's name was Baptiſt, and not Bartholomew, is re- 
futed by a brief of the Pope, in the Vatican Library. 
It is the brief in which Platina is nominated Keeper 
of that Library, and he is named Bartholomew in it. 
This proof was not known to Voſſius. Wharton (32) 
obſerves, that Richard Flemyngus, who was well ac- 
quainted with Platina, and owed the higheſt en- 
comiums on him (33), calls him Bartholomew \ (). 
(e) As alſo Benedictus Curtius (Benoit le Court) 
in his Commentary on the Decrees of Love (es Ar- 
rets d Amour; 4 and Boiſſard in the title of an Epi- 
ram which he made on him, printed in the Deliciæ 
vetarum Galliæ, Tom. 1.] Rem. Carr. 
[1] Barthius imagines he perceived a wery criminal 
myſtery, in Platina's not mentioning either Chriſt's Re- 
ſurrection or Aſcenſion.) Mollerus writes as follows. 
Improbitatis alicujus Platinam accuſaturi ad Caſp. 
Barth. animadverſ. in Guil. Briton. lib. 6. Philipp. p. 
459. provocare ſolent, quippe ubi verba reperire liceat ſe- 
quentia Augufli hoc dictum (nempe melius eſt Herodis por- 
cum eſſe quam filium: deguo vid. Macrob. in jocis Auguſ- 
to lib. 2. c. 4) iUlftravit renaſcentibus literis B. Platina 
in primo ſuorum Pontificum nempe Domino & Deo 
noſtro Jeſu Chriſto. Qui improbe tamen hoc & pro- 
ane, quod vita ſervatoris obituque utcunque commemo- 
ratis, glriofiſſimam reſurrectionem & mortuis & aſcenſio- 
nem in calum, ne uno quidem verbo attigit. Cauſa 
facile à ſagacibus hominibus odoranda (34). i. e. Such 
« perſons as charge Platina with impiety, alledge 
« Caſpar Barthius's Animadverſions, where, the fol- 
« lowing words are found immediately after this ſaying 
6« — it is better to be Herod's hog than his ſon : 
« (for which ſee Macrobius) B. Platina, on the revi- 
« yal of Literature explained, in the Life of his firſt 
« Pope, viz. of our Lord Feſus Chrift. He yet acted the 
« part of a wicked and impious Writer, inaſmuch 
« as, though he ſpoke of our Saviour's Life and 


Death, he yet does not mention a word of his 
«*« moſt glorious Reſurrection and Aſcenſion into Hea- 
ven; the reaſon of which may be eaſily gueſſed 
Aby ſagacious perſons.” Mollerus does not grant 
that Platina omitted the Reſurrection and Aſcenſion 
of Jeſus Chriſt ; Sed tamen Platinam, ſays he, mortis 
& reſurrectionis Chriſti meminiſſe ex principis ſlatim vi- 
te S. Petri inſpecto apparebit ubi werba occurrunt ifta : 
poſt Chriſti mortem & reſurrectionem completis jam 
diebus Pentecoſtes Spiritum S. accepere diſcipuli, 5. e. 
It will yet appear, that Platina mentioned Chrift's 
Death and Reſurrection, by the peruſal of the be- 
A ginning of St. Peter's Life, where we find the fol- 
« lowing words: after the death and reſurrection of 
„ Chriſt, the days of Pentecoſt being fulfilled, the 
* Diſciples received the Holy Ghoſt.” The Reader 
ſees in what manner he proves that Platina has mention- 
ed thoſe two myſteries ; but then he ſeems to enter- 
tain a ſuſpicion, that there is ſome fraud in this 
Author's proceeding, upon pretence that the chapter 
which treats of Chriſt, ſays nothing with re to 
the Reſurrection and Aſcenſion of the Mefſiah. He 
mentions, but without refuting them, the ſuſpiciors 
ſome entertained, that Platina's intention was to in- 
creaſe the glory of the Popes. Certum autem eft in 
vite Chriſti deſcriptione neque reſurrectionis & mortuis 
neque aſcenſionis in cœlum mentionem ullam eſſe injectam, 
non tam ob brevitatis cauſſam, ut aliqui ſuſpicati ſunt, 
quam ut nonnullorum ex opinione, infignior inſequentes 
Pontifices gloria maneret (35). I will own, that all I (25) Idem, ibid. 
comprehend here is, that many perſons make them- 
ſelves ridiculous, by an over affectation of ſagacity. 
Such perſons ſeek for political views or deſigns in the 
1 and moſt indifferent matters. I would gladly 

ear from any perſon, the advantage which would 
accrue to the Popes, from Platina's mentioning 
Chriſt's Reſurrection and Aſcenſion, not in the chap- 
ter which treats of Chriſt, but in the following 
which treats of St. Peter. I am of opinion that Pla- 
tina would be greatly ſurprized, were it poſſible for 
him to know that ſuch fineſſes are aſcribed to him, 
ſo 72. of his country. 

[ arillas has committed ſome errors (346) ] The (46) 1 * 
iſt is, his aſſerting that Platina — born 1 2 ps Fra þ Sg 
zd, Cardinal Beſſarion did not requeſt Platina to rence, p. 171» 
write the Lives of the Popes. 3d, The work in 
queſtion was not writ before the Pontificate of Pope 
Paul II. Theſe two falſities are clearly refuted by 
the dedication, in which Platina ſays twice, that he 
wrote the Hiſtory of the Popes by order of Sixtus IV. 
Tu itaque Theologorum ac Philepborum princeps Maxime 
Pontifex hac hominum utilitate motus famulque dignitati 
ecclefiaftice conſulens, non fruſtra MANDASTI ut re geſ- 
tas Pontificum ſeriberem . . . . . fi quid emolumenti ex 
hee ſeriptione nofira perceperint, tibi fali Pontifex optime 
gratias agant, cujus ſandiſſimo 1MPERIO libenter 0B- 
TEMPERAVI. 4th, Paul II. did not appoint him his 
Secretary; as being raiſed to that employment by 
Pius II. and diveſted of it by Paul II. 


PLOTINA (POMPEIA ), wife of the Emperor Trajan, has been honoured with 


great elogiums by ſome Authors. She was 
that there was more gravity than charms in 


not handſome 3 and it appears by her medals 
her face (a); but ſhe was prudent and mo- 


deſt. Trajan married her before Nerva had adopted him [4]. The words ſhe ſpoke 


at her firſt coming into the Imperial Palace are highly worthy of notice ; going up the . 


ſtair-caſe ſhe turned about to the people, and ſaid, that ſe went into the palace juſt ſuch 
as ſhe deſired to come out of it (b) [B]. She conducted herſelf fo well during the whole 


[4] Trajan married her before Nerva had adopted 
him.) This is evident from the following words of 
Pliny's Panegyric. Jdem eftis invicem, ſays he to 
Trajan, quod fuiſtis : probatis ex æquo, nihilque wobis fe- 


. licitas addidit, niſi quod ſeire cepiſtis, quam bene utergue 


weſtrum felicitatem ferat. i. e. You are mutually 
the ſame to each other as what you uſed to be: 
« equally well ſatisfied ; and proſperity adds nothing 


« to you, except the giving you an opportunity of 
being ſenſible how well you both ſhould bear pro- 
« ſperity.” Ard a little after ſpeaking of Plotina 


courſe 


and Marciana, he obſerves that they behaved, when 
living in the Emperor's palace, with as little pride as 
if they had not been perſons of quality: Negue enim 
unguam perichtabuntur eſſe private, que non defeerunt. 
i. e. Theſe will never be in danger of becomin 
% private women fince they have ever conduct 
* themſelves as ſuch.” 

III] She ſaid, that ſhe went into the palace, juſt as 
ſhe deſired to come out of it.) Moreri has dilquiſed 


Plotina's thought. He aye that ſhe proteſted, the fin 
time ſhe went into the pa 
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courſe of her reign 


PL O 
, that ſhe was not once murmured at (c). She refuſed the title of 
Auguſta, ſo long as her Conſort refuſed that of Father of his country Pater Pairiæ 
(d). The counſels ſhe gave to Trajan were of 1 ſerviced to the Provinces, 
ſince they occaſioned the redreſſing of numberleſs grievances under which the people 
groaned (c). The union which ſubſiſted between hers and Marciana Trajan's ſiſter, is a 
conſpicuous proof of her wiſdomand good temper; there being generally nothing ſeen but 
animoſities and factions between the wives and ſiſters of Princes [C]. She was with Tra- 
jan when he died in Selinunta a city of Cilicia, the year of our Lord 117 and it was ſhe 
who carried to Rome the aſhes of her huſband, accompanied by Tatian and Matidia, 
Trajan's niece (f). She did many good offices to Adrian [DI, who was obliged to her 
for the Empire. There have always been ſo many {landerers in the world, that 
Plotina's modeſty, and fo many and great qualities for which ſhe was conſpi- 
cuous [E], could not fecure her from the venom of flanderous tongues. She was 


thought to entertain a 


paſſion for Adrian [TJ, and to this they aſcribed his enjoyment 


of all the exalted poſts to which he was raiſed. Some affirm that he was not adopted by 


readily go out of it whenever fhe ſhould be defired to do 
it. But this was not her meaning. She wiſhed that 
er exalted condition might not change her manners; 
and that, when ſhe ſhould be obliged to quit her poſt, 
ſhe might have the ſame turn of mind and moderation, 
ſhe found herſelf in, at her taking poſſeſſion of the 
imperial palace. Such a wiſh is worthy of a great 
ſoul, and reſpects a happineſs which is rarely met 
with. Hympres mutant mores. i. e. Honours change 
people's manners.“ 

IC] There being generally nothing ſeen but animoſities 
and factiunt between the wives and fifters of Princes] 
Let us hear the Panegyriſt of Trajan on this ſubject. 
Nihil eft tam pronum ad ſimultates quam æmulatio, in 
feminis preſertim : ea porro maxime naſcitur ex con- 
functione, alitur equalitate, exardeſtit invidia, cujus finis 


et odium. Quo quidem admirabilius exiſtiman eft, 


(1) Spartian, in) 
Adriano, Caps. 2. 
p. 23 
(2) Idem, cap. 4+ 
p. 38. 


(3) Idem, p. 40. 


(4) Ide, p. 46. fe. 


quod mulieribus duabus in una domo, parique fortuna, 
nullum certamen, nulla contentio eff. Sufpiciunt invicem, 
invicem cedunt : quumgue te utraque effufiſſime diligat, 
nibil ſua putant intereſſe, utram tu magis ames. m- 
que atrique prepoſitum, idem tenor vite, nibilfue ex quo 
ſentias duas efſe. . i. e. Nothing is ſo apt to breed 
« contentions as emulation, particularly in the fair- ſex. 
« Now this paſſion, which arifes chiefly from their 
« being near to one another, is fomented by their 
« equality, and is greatly encreaſed by envy, which 
« ever ends in hatred. It is therefore the more ſur- 
„ prizing that two Ladies of the ſame quality ſhould 
« live in the ſame houſe, without the leaft ſtrife or 
« animoſity. They mutually reſpect and bear with 
« one another : and as both have the ſtrongeſt affec- 
„ tion for you, neither of them thinks herſelf con- 


« cerned which of them is beſt beloved by you. 


„Their views, as well as their courſe of life, is the 
« ſame ; and there does not appear any thing which 
may diſtinguiſh them to be two perſons.” It would 
be impoſſible for a writer to give a more advan- 
tageous idea of the merit of two Princeſſes. Pliny 
had a wonderful talent in drawing characters; and 
he had reaſon to conſider this concord as an advantage 
on which he might congratulate Trajan : for gene- 
rally Princes are vaſtly unhappy in their family, how 
happy ſoever they may be in other reſpects, if a mo- 
ther, a wife, a ſiſter, a mother-in-law, a daughter, 


2. daughter-in-law, &c. live under the ſame roof 


with them. Theſe will put them to more trouble 
(nay, the half, the third part of this will do 2 
their whole Government gives them. But w 
ſee Panegyriſts in this age, who repreſent Princes, 
not as they were, but as they ſhould have been, ac- 
cording to the very ſublime ideas of an orator ; when 
I conſider, I ſay, all this, I ſuſpect that Pliny went 
very much beyond the truth. . 
Di She did many good offices to Adrian.) It was ſhe 
who brought about 2 marriage with 'I rajan's grand- 
niece (1), and procured him a Government at the 
time when the expedition was carried on againſt the 
Parthians (2) ; afterwards his Conſulſhip (3), and at 
laſt the Empire (4) | 

[EJ The good and great tes for-which ſbe was 
conſpicuous.) Pliny contraſts, whenever he has an op- 
rtunity for it, Trajan's perfections with the imper- 
fections of other Princes. He does not omit: that 
grand article of marriage. He ſays that many illuſ- 
trious perſons had diſhonoured themſelves-on that oc- 
cafion : but that, with regard to Trajan, it was one 
of the moſt glorious paſſages in hiſtory. Multis il. 
tuftribus dedecori fuit aut inconſultius uxor aſſumpta, aut 


en I 


to pay a 


Trajan 


retenta patientius, ita foris claros domeſlica deſtrurbat (5) Compare 
infamia (5), & ne maximi cives haberentur, hoc efficiebat this with what 


quod mariti minores erant. Tibi uxor in decus & ghriam 


acitus ſays, 


cedit. Quid enim illa ſanctius? Quid antiquius ? Non- chap. 24. book 3, 


Ut walida dive 


ne fi Pontifici Maximo deligenda fit conjunx, aut hanc, Augaſte in R 
aut fimilem (ubi eft autem fimil:s ) Nr ? Quam 25 forruna, ita does 


nihil fibi ex fortuna tua niſi gaudium vendicat Quan 
conflanter non potentiam tuam, ſed ipfum te reveretur? . . 
Eadem quam medica cultu, quam parca commitatu, quam 
civilis inceſſu i. e. Many illuſtrious men — 
« brought ſhame upon themſelves, either by their 
« marrying inconſiderately, or their exerciſing too 
much patience when they had a bad wife, by which 
„ means their domeſtic infamy threw a ſhade over 
* the glory they gained abroad; and their being 
« weak huſbands, prevented their being conſidered as 
« auguſtcitizens. But, to you your wife is an ornament 
« and glory. Who can be more devout than ſhe is? 
« What woman deſcends from nobler anceſtors ? 
« Were the High-Prieſt himſelf to make choice of a 
* wife, would he not pitch upon her, or one like her, 
„ (but where is there one ſuch?) Is not the j 
* which accrues to her from your good fortune all 
« ſhe requires? How inviolably does ſhe adhere to 
« your perſon, not to your power? . . . Then, 
* how modeſt is ſhe in her attire? How ſlender her 
« retinue ? How gracious her air!” He calls her, in 
« one of his epiſtles (6), a moſt holy woman: In- 
jungis mihi jucundiſimum miniſlerium, ut ad Plotinam 
ſanctiſimam feminam litteræ tuæ BD i'r cur b. 8 
«* You enjoin mea moſt pleaſing taſk, when you order 
me to ſend your letter to Plotina, that moſt holy 
; 'F) She thought to entertai . A. 
WAS 0 ain a paſſion for A. 
Pad, Dion tells us plainly ſo. Ex gens 
i. e. From love,” (ſays. he) in one place; ipdong 
aired Jiafisvre;, i. e. © had a violent paſſion for 
„ him,” (ſays he) in another. How 1 the 
world is! People cannot ſee a woman entertain an 
affection for a man, and uſe their utmoſt endeavours 
to heap honours and poſſeſſions upon him, but they 
inſtantly imagine that ſhe entertains a criminal paſſi- 
on for him. A diſparity with regard to age, fo far 
from filencing the Satyriſts, only ſharpens their pen. 
Thoſe aſſert, that when the Patroneſs is in the de- 
cline of her-charms (a grandmother age m.p a ſuch 
a one ſhews an eagerneſs in making the fortune of 
a young man, it is a ſtronger indication of a crimi- 
nal correſpondence, than if ſhe was but twenty. 
She would not be ſo fond in her old age, will a Sa- 
tyriſt ſay, if ſhe did not think it incumbent on her 
fellow for the. nights he indulges 
her, and which he might. have ſpent much more de- 
lightfully elſewhere ; The would not be ſo forward to 


improſpera fuit 
ob  Impudicitiam 


flie ac neports 


guat ur he depulit, 
See eitat. (5), of 
t he article | 
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(6) The 28th of 
lib. 9. 


ſerve, recommend, and lay out money for a man, if 


ſhe was not deſirous that the tribute or amour ſhould 
continue. In a word, the ſlander has an eye to the 
following verſes of Juvenal. 


Cum te gu tefamenta merentur 
Noctibus, in cærlum ques evehit optima funnti 
Nane via proceſſus, vetale veſica beate (7). 


„When night-performance holds the place of 


merit, 
« And brawn and back the next of kin diſherit; 
For ſuch good parts are in preferment's way, 
The rich old madam never fails to pay 
« Her legacies.” 


D&zypen. 


(7) Juvenal, 
Sat. 1. vet. 37- 


8 [6] Sore 


(9 


(1 


PLO 433 


e Xiphilin. in Trajan [G] but that Plotina, concealing his death, made another perſon ſpeak in his 
Adriano- name in a feint tone of voice, in order that the people might hear that Adrian was de- 


( j We meet with Clared that Prince's fon and ſucceſſor, It does not appear that ſhe ever bore children. 
ſome inſcriptions 


ſome ces After her death, Adrian, who had always ſhewed himſelf very thankful for her favours 
Theſaurus, where or J expreſſed an extraordinary grief on that occaſion, He put on mourning nine 


es ays: compoſed hymns, and built a temple in her honour ( 2) 3 and put her in the cata- 


the Goddeſs Plo- talogue of the Goddeſſes (h). He had before built a temple at Nifmes in her honour (i). 


* The family and country of Plotina are unknown : and it is very ſurprizing that the Hif- 
See Tritan's torians of that age ſhould have been ſo careleſs as not to make the leaſt mention of 


— them. They alſo have been ſilent with regard to the time of her death. De Tillemont 


„ (&) fancies he had found a paſſage in Dion, whence it may be concluded that ſhe died ig 
„A 129 : but I would not adviſe any perſon to truſt to his conjecture, till ſuch time as he 
p. m-110 ſhews the reaſon for which he pretends to draw that concluſion. Moreri, who fixes 
(2) He. de Em- Plotina's death in the year 122, cannot prove his aſſertion, As to what he adds, that 


Lg vir pee" Adrian built a Temple, a Palace, and an Amphitheatre, in her honour, at Niſmes, it 


426. would be equally difficult to prove it. Spartianus ſpeaks only of a Baſilica (I, but does 
(1) Spartian- i= not ſay whether or no Plotina was then living. 


Adriano, cap. 12+ 
p- Mm. 1 10. 


[G] Some affirm that he was not adopted by Trajan.) a probable ſlander ? 
(8) Is Adriano, Dion affirms (8), that Apronienus his father, who H] Adrian. had... . akways fhewed himſelf 
. was Governor of Cilicia, had told him, that Tra- very thankful for her favours.) Triſtan (11) relates, (11) Comment, | 
jan's death was concealed for ſome days, in order to that Adrian had left, by bis will, very conſiderable lega- Hiſt: Tom. 1. 
give ſucceſs to the intrigue of his adoption; and cies to Phtina, in caſe he ſhould happen to die firſt ; which V 43% 
that this incident was known, by this Prince's letter 7 Jarn, adds he, from the Law ; Si Auguſtæ legave- 
to the Senate, not ſigned by him, but by Plotina, a ris, ff. de legat. & fidei commiſſ. /b. 2. which relates 
circumſtance which had never happened before. Dod- t in manner folbwing. Si Auguſtæ legaveris, & ea 
well refutes Dion in his learned lectures on Spartian inter homines eſſe deſierit: deficit quod ei relictum | 
(9) Page 538. (9). By the way, Dion is not the only Writer who eſt, ſicuti divus Hadrianus in Plotina & proxime Im- | 
lays this. Nec 2 ſays another, gui factione Ph- perator Antoninus in Fauſtinæ Auguſtz perſona con- il 
tine mortuo jam Trajano Adrianum in adoptionem adſci- ſtituit, cum ea ante inter homines eſſe deſiiſſet quam 1 
tum eſſe prodiderint, ſuppofito qui pro Trajano feſſa voce teſtator decederet. i. e. If you bequeath a legacy 
(to) Spartan. Jogueretur (10), i. e. Nor are Writers wanting who “ to the Empreſs, and ſhe die, that article of the 
cap» 4. P. 45* „ declared, that Adrian, after 'Trajan's death, was „ will is void, as Adrian ordained with regard to 
adopted by the intrigues of Plotina, ſhe having Plotina ; and lately Antoninus the Emperor with 


% ſuborned a N to N in a feint tone of * reſpe& to Fauſtina, ſhe leaving the world before 


&« voice, for Trajan.“ How difficult is it to refute * the Teſtator.“ 
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PLOTINUS, a Platonic Philoſopher, flouriſhed in the third Century. His genius 
(% Weneverthe- was greatly ſuperior to the vulgar herd of Philoſophers, and his ideas were very ſingular 
leſs know, that 


ls know, rat and extraordinary, He was aſhamed of being lodged in a body, for which reaſon he did 
Lycopolis, a city not care to tell the place of his birth (a), or his family. The contempt he had for every 


dong 5 thing terreſtrial, was the reaſon why he would not permit any perſon to draw his picture 
uno. [A]: and if his Diſciples had not met with one who drew it by memory, they would 
not have had the ſatisfaction they deſired. I am of opinion that he refuſed, from the 
(1) Oy 28 apxts ſame 
erte A. L 
3 [4] He would not permit any perſon to draw his * Her colours paint me in youth's lovely bloom: 
8 4 vids picture.] Amelius, his Diſciple, was urgent with «© By her ſweet art, ages to come will ſee 
9 wady TVY X@grtry 


+ 1:20 him to have it drawn, but all to no purpoſe ; is it The preſents which from nature I receiv'd. | 
Yom riger «27. not enough (ſaid he) to drag after us, whitherſoever « I've room to hope, that, by her charming aid, 
nr, we dy 74 We go, that image in which nature has ſhut us up? * 1 ſtill may do ſome honour to our age, 

T4» 45: har Do you think that we ſhould likewiſe tranſmit, to fu- « Whilſt, pale, I wander round the dreary coaſt. 
* 7 den ture ages, an image of that image, as a fight worthy My hopes are juſt : whate'er her pencil forms, 
imagivems pony of their attention (1). How noble is that thought! (Happy effect) mult pleaſe and lalt for ever.“ 
fir 444m natura none but narrow minds can diſpute its being ſuch. 


"2615 ab initio Madam Des-Houlieres has writ ſome admirable verſes To grow young again in painting, and in ſculpture, 
—_ i- on the vanity, which prompts perſons to fit for their (will it be ſaid) is a trifle: to be pleaſed (will it be 
nis bujus 9 pictures (2). The elevation and depth of her mora- farther ſaid) at the reflection that future ages will not 
rem diuturnicrem lity is admirable. A Lady, who thinks ſo nobly, be ignorant that we once were young and beautiful, 
Inſuperp;/zeris ought to have lived in Plotinus's age, for our's was is contenting ourſelves with honours that are entirely 
% e jpeacu- unworthy of her: mankind, in our age, have too chimerical. But who knows this better than the Lady 
3 mean ſouls ; and pay too great a regard to the body in queſtion ; and does not ſhe, from thence, draw the 
phyr. i» Va and the goods of fortune. There are no Plotinus's molt delicate part of her reflection? Here follows 
Plotins init, now a-days. Madam Des-Houlieres herſelf yielded the laſt verſes of her Poem. | 

(2) They are to the temptation of being drawn (3) : ſhe felt a | 

printed in the leaſure in ſeeing herſelf grown young again, by Hei, comment pourrois-je pretendre 

Mercure Galant, Mademoiſelle Cheron's * pencil; and to think ſhe De guerir les mortels de cette wieille erreur, 


920 —— ſhould not be unknown, in that reſpect, when ſhe 


ils aiment juſu d la fureur, 
ſhould exiſt no more. Here follows what ſhe ſaid of Si moi qui la ad ai piene à men defendre ? 


(3) Whenz the Lady who painted her. Ce portrait dont Apelle auroit ti jaloux, | 
wrote this, the . Me remplit malgri moi de la flateuſe attente, 
2 She Elle me rend enfin mes premieres couleurs; Que je ne ſaurois voir dans autrui ſans couroux. 
Febru oy (So Par fon art la race future Foible raiſon que I homme wante ! 

5 : Conoitra les preſens que me fit la nature : Vaila quel eft le fond qu'on peut faire fur vous : 
, Magemnoi ſelle Et je puis aſperer qu'avec un tel ſecours, . Vains, toujours faux, toujours pleins d imjuſtices, 
3 wed — a= Tandis que jerrerai fur les ſombres rivages, ous crions dans tous nos diſcours ; 

ron, are the fame Je pourrai faire encor quelque honneur a nos jours. Contre les paſſions, les foibleſſes, les wices 

perſon. Oui je puis men flater : plaire & durer toiours Ou nous ſuccombons tous lis jours. 

From the rem. ſt be deflin de ſes owvrages. 

to the Paris edit. 


„Ah! 
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(c) In 243+ 


(4) Idem, Porph. 
in Vita Plotini, 
p- 2. C. 


(5) See Porphyr- 
in Plotinus's Life. 


(6) See the ſame 


Life. 


CHARACTE- 
RISTICES of a 
Coquet. 


2 L O 
fame principle, to make uſe of ſeveral things which were thought very conducive to 

health 1 it was another reaſon which prompted him to reject the uſe of clyſters, 

to which he was adviſed, as being an excellent remedy for the colic ; he not thinking it 

becoming, or ſuitable to the gravity of an,old Philalopher, to employ ſuch a remedy (Þ). (4) Koons #1 
He began very early to ſhow a great ſingularity both in his taſte and manners: for, at eee g. 
eight years of age, at the time when the went to ſchool, he uſed to run to his nurſe, and warp e, 
uncover her breaſt to ſuck, which he uſed to do very greedily ; but he diſcontinued that — ales 
practice, upon her chiding him for it, and telling him that he was troubleſome, At e e 
twenty eight years of age he bad a ſtrong deſire to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of Philo- P , 
ſophy, on which occaſion he was recommended to the moſt famous Profeſſors of Alexan- —— 

i ; i | holy at his %% , 
dria, but he was not ſatisfied with their Lectures, and was always very melanc y elyſteres renuit ne. 
return from them. A friend of his being informed of the cauſe of his diſtaſte, did not — 
find a better remedy than to take him to Ammonius's Lectures, in which he was not 4i. rephyn 
miſtaken in his conjectures, for the inſtant Plotinus heard that Philoſopher, he confeſſed to 2. 
his friend that this was the man he was in ſearch of. He ſpent eleven years together under tory inflead of 
that excellent maſter, and became a great Philoſopher, The excellent learning he had ny fry oe Me 
imbibed, only inſpired him with a ſtronger deſire to acquire {till more, and to hear the c. 
Perſian and Indian Philoſophers : for which reaſon he did not let flip the opportunity with 
which the war the Emperor Gordianus intended to wage againſt the Perſians furniſhed 
him (c). Accordingly he followed the Roman army, but in all probability repented of 
it, becauſe it was with great difficulty he faved his life by flight, after the Emperor had 
been flain. He was then thirty nine years of age. The year following he went to 
Rome, and read Lectures of philoſophy. of that city. He indeed there taught thoſe par- 
ticulars which he had learnt from his maſter Ammonius ; but he did not follow the ex- 
ample of Erennius and Origen, his fellow-pupils, who 3 promiſed (as he did) not 
to impart to the publick the moſt excellent particulars in which Ammonius had inſtructed 
them, had nevertheleſs forfeited their word. As for Plotinus, he continued ten years in 
Rome, without writing one book; but having afterwards writ twenty, he ſhewed them 
to ſuch only as he knew to, be perſons of judgment. In the fiftieth year of his age Por- 
phyry became his Diſciple, who being ſo fine a genius, muſt neceſſarily be employment 
enough for him. Porphyry was not ſatisfied with ſuperficial anſwers, but required to 
have all difficulties explained thoroughly; and therefore Plotinus, to treat things with the 
greater accuracy, was obliged to write ſome books [C]. He wrote four and twenty in the 
ſix years that Porphyry was his Diſciple ; and theſe twenty four added to the twenty one 
which he had writ before Porphyry's arrival, together with the nine which he compoſed 
after that this Diſciple had left Rome, make in all fifty four books. They are divided into 
fix Enneas's, and are all upon very abſtruſe ſubjects [D]. They exhibit three different 

ages 


% Ah! how ſhou'd I pretend to cure proud mortals 

Of a vain error they fo dearly love, 

« If I, who cenſure it, am weak as they ? 

This portrait, which had made Apelles jealous, 

* Inſpires proud hopes (I yet attempt to check ;) 

* Hopes I deſpiſe in others, and deteſt. 

„ How weak is reaſon ! man's eternal boaſt ! 

What man can truſt to thy deluſive aid! 

* Tho? vain, falſe and unjuſt, Rill we exclaim 

% Againſt thoſe paſſions, vices, and injuſtice, 

* To which (itrange creatures!) we are daily 
victims.” 


of copies they cauſe to be taken of their portraits. 
One of theſe Ladies having ſat for her picture to 
« Mademoiſelle le Hay, cauſed five copies to be taken 
« of it. Heavens! (ſays a Gentleman) what can 
make this woman order ſo many portraits to be 
« drawn? Quoniam multiplicate ſunt 83 ejus, 
< (becauſe her fins are multiplied) replied Mademoi- 
«« felle le Hay very agreeably (7).” 


B] He refuſed to make uſe of fone things 
1 


(7) Furetieriana, 
P»* I 7 I, Dutch 
edit. 


which were thought very conducive to healih.] He never ES 

made uſe of preſervatives or baths, and did not even (8) 1 7 * 
eat the fleſh of tame animals (8). He eat but little; 5444, poor ple 
and abftained very often from bread, which, joined n dt a ,ꝛ 


This greatly ſets off the victory which Plotinus gain- 
ed over ſo general a weakneſs : and all true Philoſo- 
phers ought to rejoice, that ſo noble a triumph ſhould 
have been reſerved for one of their greateſt heroes. 
Plotinus's picture was drawn, I confeſs ; but then he 
knew nothing of the matter; Amelius brought an 
excellent painter into the ſchool. This painter gazed 
upon Plotinus as long as ever he thought proper, and 
drew him from the idea he had formed to himſelf of 
him in his mind, and the portrait was extremely like, 
Amelius had taken the pains, to cauſe all ſuch fea- 
tures to be retouched, as required correction (4). 
Here follows another triumph of Plotinus. He could 
never be prevailed upon to inform any perſon of the 
day or month in which he was born (5), and for this 
reaſon, becauſe he did not defire to have 1t celebrated 
with feaſts and ſacrifices : and yet he himſelf never 
failed to celebrate thoſe of Socrates and Plato after 
the ſame manner (6). Was not chis deſpiſing that 
idle vapour immortal fame ? 1 

Not knowing whether I ſhall meet with a better 
opportunity of employing a remark which I read in 
Furetieriana, I may juſtly introduce it here. Co- 
«« quets are eaſily known by their dreſs, by the peo- 
ple who viſit them, their ſervants, their way of 


peaking ;; and they alſo are known by the number 


cc 
40 


to his intenſe meditation, kept him very much from < 

gοονν Yai hey an 
racy, was obliged to write ſome books.) It is ſcarce poſ- 

theriaca antidota 
miſtake the queſtion, and they forget the beginning Jun quoqgue mon- 
ſity of writing down his thoughts. Plotinus owned /* e., Ali 

I Plotin. p. I. 

to hear objections, and exerciſe himſelf by way of 
of Porphyry's frequent interrogations and replies. Nj 
(10), i. e. Unleſs I ſolve the doubts which are (10) Idem, P. 6+ 
« ſertation.” He diſputed three days together on 
with our bodies. 


wy Tas tn T& 
fleeping (9). 1 
Phtinus, to treat things wwith the greater accu- b dt A- 
eros. Negue 
ſible to determine any queſtion merely by conferences | 
or verbal diſputes : both ſides may very probably e ens 
before they are at the end. I therefore don't wonder ſuetorum corpuri- 
that Porphyry ſhould reduce his Maſter to the neceſ- % capere e/cam 
that this was the true method of inſtructing a pupil — Ir = 
thoroughly ; but he likewiſe found it very neceſſary 
conference, before he applied himſelf to writing. (9) Idem, p. 6. 
Such is the anſwer he made to one who complained /#* An. 
dubitationes interrogante Porphyrio . comme n- 
tari oratione perpetua quicquam in librum non valgbimus 
« raiſed by Parphyry: it would be impoſſible for me 
© to write, in the form of a book, a continued diſ- 
the doubts propoſed to him by Porphyry, with re- 
gard to the manner in which our ſouls are united 
[D] His writings are divided into fox Enneag's, and 
| are 


be 


In the art. 
** ELIUS. 


(e) She and her 
caughter's name 
was Gemina, 


7 Hen d nas 


aud gie ne ur 


nec An 


uten r ay 


vungαννjc qe ic oully, but quitted the magiſterial functions, to | 


Ta iauldgy Tixva 
a ppevas Th o 


*. Ina, £41) (e) in 


Tapididooay - 


To Fed ng GL Gi 


ac, ws Hepes TV 
Kal Dies QUAN 


Multi quinetiam 


wirt multæ & 
mulieres generis 
roh litate pollentes 
cum morti jam 
propinquarent, f- 
lios ſuos tum ma- 
res tum fæmina: 
una cum omni eo- 
rum ſubſtantia 
Plotino tanguam 
ſacro cuidam di- 
winoque cuſtodi 
tradebant atque 
commendabant, 
Porphyr, in Vita 
P lotini. 


(11) Porphyr. p. 
4. C. 


('2) Baillet, in 
Tom. 1. Fuge- 
meny des Sawans, 
p 381 & ſeg, 

as many cuti- 
ous particulars 
avout this, 


PL O 


ages of the mind of their Author [K J. His manner of compoſing was much of the 
lame caſt with the ſingularity which was peculiar to him [F * on which account he 


ſtood in great need of a faithful friend to reviſe his writings, 


e made choice of Por- 


phyry for this purpoſe, preferable to Gentilianus Amelius, who had been his Diſciple 


twenty four years, and for whom he had a great eſteem, as the reader may ſee elſe where 
(d). The Romans paid ſuch a regard to Plotinus as is incredible, many of the Senators 


becoming his Diſciples ; and ſome of them, not only frequented his auditory very aſſidu- 


ſome 1 of the other ſex with a ſtrong love for the ſtudy of philoſophy. 
iſted upon his living in her houſe; and both ſhe and her da 


a philoſophical life; and infpired 
A Lady 
ughter took a great 


pleaſure in hearing him. He had the reputation of being a man of ſuch great abilities 
and virtue at the ſame time, that many perſons of both ſexes, when they found themſelves 
dying, uſed to entruſt to him, as though he had been a Guardian Angel, their eſtates 
and their children (F). Plotinus never refuſed thoſe troubleſome offices. He often had 


the patience to examine, with other perſons, the accounts of guardians, 


He was the ar- 


bitrator of numberleſs law-ſuits, on which occaſions he always behaved with ſuch rectitude 
of mind and humanity, that he did not create himſelf one enemy during the twenty 
ſix years he reſided in Rome. However, he did not meet with the ſame juſtice among 
all perſons of his profeſſion ; for a Philoſopher of Alexandria (g), who was ambitious of /g)Named h- 
being thought of the firſt claſs, uſed his utmoſt endeavours to bring him into contempt, “*. 


and even had recourſe to necromancy to ruin him. 


what manner it is 


I ſhall obſerve, in the notes, in 


retended, that the magica] operations of this man were rendered 


ineffectual [G]; and ſhall take ſome notice occaſionally of Plotinus's familiar ſpirit, 


are all upon very abſiruſe ſulject.] We are obliged to 
Porphyry for the order, the diviſion of the title of 
Plotinus's works. Moſt of them turn on the moſt 
high-flown ideas in Metaphyſicks ; and this Philoſo- 
pher ſcems, in certain points, not to differ much from 


Spinoza, in ſome particulars. There are very few 


ages in which Spinoza's doctrine has not been taught. 
That impious man had only the wretched advantage 
of being the firſt who reduced it, according to the 
geometrical method, into a ſyſtem. What did Plo- 
tinus mean, when he wrote two books to prove, 
To or rarraged 0 No tives ty x) rare, Unum & idem ubi- 
gue totum fimul adefſe (11)? Is not this teaching, that 
the Being, which is every where, is one and the ſame 
thing? Spinoza deſires no more. Plotinus enquires, 
in another book, whether there are many ſouls, or 
only one; Utrum omnes anime una ſint. He applied 
himſelf aſſiduouſly to the ſtudy of ideas: he wrote 
a book, to enquire whether there are ideas of ſingu- 
lar things; and another to prove, that intellectual 
objects are not out of the underſtanding: dr 8x it» 
T2 19 T& were, uod intelligibilia non fint extra intel- 


1 They exhibit three different ages of the 
mind of their Author.) The firſt and laſt books he 
wrote are greatly interior to the reſt. We perceive, 
in the firft, a ſpirit and ſtrength that is not yet come 
up to its full maturity; and, in the laſt, a ſtrength 
which is paſt its maturity; but in the books writ be- 
tween theſe two, we perceive a ſtrength which has 
attained the higheſt point of its maturity. Thus we 
have three ranks of books, tweuty-one in the firſt, 
twenty-four in the ſecond, and nine in the third. 
Of theſe nine, the five ſirſt were writ with more ſpi- 
rit than the four laſt ; ſo true it is, generally ſpeak- 
ing, that the mind has the ſame degrees of viciſſitude 
as the body. We know an Author's age by the 
touches or ſtrokes of his pen, almoſt as eaſily as by 
the features of his face (12). Here follow Prophy- 
ry's words, according to the Latin tranſlation. Quem- 
admedum were conſcripti ſunt alii guidem in tate prima, 
ali werd in ifpſo vigore wite, alii denigue defeſſo jam 
corpore, fic ferme libri vim ſimilem ipſi declarant. Primi 
namgue unus atgue wiginti, fi cum proxime ſequentibus 
conferantur, leviorem vim habere widentur, uondum ja- 


tis conſlans robur habentem. Qui vero medio tempore 


compfiti ſunt, wirtutis florem praferunt ad ſummum uſ- 
gue vigentem. Taleſgue ſunt quatuor & wiginti (exceptis 
quibu/dam paucis) perfrctiſimi. Ultimi aenigue novem 
remiſfiorem jam referunt facultatem ; idgue pyſiremi gua- 
tuor magis quam antecedentes guingue declarunt. his 
tranſlation is by Marſilius Ficinus. This learned 
Gentleman had no ſooner ended his verſion of Plato's 
works, but he was informed by John Picus, Count 
af Mirandula, that Coſmo de Medicis was deſirous 
of having Plotinus tranſlated. Marſilius did not 


and 


know this, becanſe Coſmo did not think it proper 
to deſire him to give a verſion of thoſe two Autho: s 
at the ſame time; and had thought it more jaft to 
inform him of his Cefires with regard to Plotinue, 
after he ſhould have ended his tranſlation of Plato. 
Marſilius undertook this new taſk and completed it. 
He not only tranſlated Plotinus, but alſo drew up the 
ſummary and analyſis of each book (13). Thele are 
called the Commentaries of Marſilius Ficinus. That 
word is fallacious on this occaſion ; for the Reader 
expects critical notes in the Greek text, and expla- 
nations of the Author's difficult paſſages and intricate 
thoughts; this is what we underitand by the word 
Commentary, but it is here taken in a quite diffe- 
rent ſenſe. I thought it incumbent on me not to 
let my Reader, as Moreri has done, be miſled by this 
ambiguous expreſſion. 

Tal His manner of compoſing was muth of the ſame 
* with the ſingularity which was peculiar to him.] 

e never uſed to read over his compoſitions after he 
had writ them ; he writ a bad hand, and did not 
divide the ſyllables ; he was no ways accurate in the 
orthography ; he devoted his whole attention to 
things and thoughts, and obſerved this cuſtom all 
his life-time. But here follows a ſurpriſing circum- 
ſtance. He meditated ſo deeply, that he uſed to diſ- 
poſe, or plan out, a whole work from beginning to 
end; and pucſued the thread of his reflections ſo ex- 
actly, that he did not make the leaſt alteration when 
he wrote. One would have concluded, that the in- 
terior original of his work was the rule of his pen, 
as exactly as a written original is the rule of a Copiſt. 
He never loſt ſight of his meditation, whenever any 
perſon came to interrupt him about buſineſs ; but 
would turn his mind to that affair ; would enquire 
into it, and end it, without 2 the ideas of his 
compoſition; ſo that, after thoie who had interrupt- 
ed him were gone away, he had no occaſion to per- 
uſe the laſt lines of his work, in order to know 
where he was, and reſume the ſeries of his thoughts. 
The ideas had always continued preſent to his mind: 
this gave him an opportunity of writing on, without 
looking into his papers to 1ee where he had left off; 
and made the connexions as well as if he had not 
once ſtirred out of his place (14). 

[G] 1 fall obſerve . ... in what manner it is pre- 
tended, that the magical operations of this man were 
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(13) His Latin 
verſion {withoat 
th: Greek) and 
his Commenta- 
24 printed at 

afil in 1559, 
folio. bY) 


(14) See Porph. 


in Vita Pletini. 


rendered ineffetual.) He found by experience, that 


his incantations returned upon himſelf; which ob- 
liged him to confeſs to his friends, that Plotinus's foul 
was endued with prodigious ſtrength, ſince it retorted, 
on his enemies, the darts they ſhot at him. The 
molt ſurprizing circumſtance is, Plotinus perceived 
the magical devices which were carrying on againſt 
him, and the effect they would have on their Author. 
At the inſtant I am ſpeaking, ſaid he to his friends, 

2 Ohmpius's 


6 ** ks Mr To AIRS i bg = 
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and the ſurprizing ſagacity which is aſcribed to Plotinus [H]. The Emperor Gallienus 
and Salonina the Empreſs had a very high regard for him; and had it not beer: for the 
oppoſition of ſome jealous and malicious courtiers, a requeſt of his would have been 


(þ) It was to be granted, viz. to have a city (Y) in Campania rebuilt, and yielded up to him with the 
called Platane. whole territory belonging to it. His intention was to ſettle a Colony of Philuſophers 


there, and to have it governed by the ideal Laws of Plato's Commonwealth. Some 
envious perſons accuſed him of acting the plagiary with regard to Numenius : but Ame- 
lius took up the pen to invalidate that accuſation. Longinus, who had been prejudiced 
againſt. our great Philoſopher, had afterwards a high eſteem for his writings, but owns 


(i) Oneof his At the ſame time, that they are very obſcure [1]. 


Diſciples. 


{k) ee TYpag- 
Sas T0 fy nan 
Seu atyty tay xo 


T6 iy H vH 


He wrote againſt his treatiſe of 


ideas, and againſt Porphyry's anſwer in defenſe of that treatiſe. Plotinus laboured un- 
der various illneſſes the year before he died; an inflammation in his throat which made 
him ſo hoarſe that he could ſcarce ſpeak ; | 
weakneſs in his fight. Finding himſelf in this condition, he left Rome, and was conveyed 


ulcers in his hands and feet, and a great 


Sue, - +» «xi to Campania, to the heirs of a friend of his, who furniſhed him with neceſſaries of 
ee ® every kind: and had alſo the confolation to know that Caſtricius (i), whoſe eſtate was 


qu idem jam anni- 


for, quod in nobis in the neighbourhood, did not let him want any thing. He died in the nobleſt man- 


divinum eſt ad di- 


e ene Der that it is poſſible for a Heathen Philoſopher to do, he ſpeaking as follows, as he 
vier in univerſo breathed his laſt : I ſtrive with the utmoſt of my power, to return that part in me which is 


radigere, ſpirt 


unte, Ii geb divine, to that which is ſo divine in the whole univerſe (k) He died at ſixty ſix years 
255 Por of age, the third year of the Emperor Claudius II. that is, the year of Chriſt 270. 
' Vita Plocin. The moſt favourable account poſſible was given of the happy ſtate of his ſoul [K J. Ame- 


Ohmpius's body is ſorivelled like a purſe ; and his limbs 
are bruiſed by their collifion one againſt another. Por- 
phyry, who relates this as an undoubted faQ, en- 
. deavours to confirm it by the following ſuppoſition. 
He declares that Plotinvs was under the protection of 
a genius ſuperior to that of other men ; and that 
this genius was not one of thoſe wh» are called De- 


Of Plotinus's mons, but of the Order of thoſe ca led Gods. He 
FAMILIAR informs us, that an Egyptian Prieſt conjured up, in 
1 the Temple of Iſis in Rome, Plotinus's familiar ſpi- 
rit, in preſence of Plotinus himſelf; and that he 
perceived, that the ſpirit which appeared was a God, 
and not merely a Demon. That he immediately 
(15) Mancynte 67 congratulated Plotinus upon that excellent prerogative 


troy n 74 (15): that he prepared to put ſeveral queſtions to that 
Saipevz x21 N To ſpirit, but that he vaniſhed in an inſtant, becauſe a 
* 1 rer common friend of theirs, whom they had brought 
„ Pia , to ſee this fight, killed the birds which were given 

, e, qui ,,, . . . 12 , 
bobeas pro Da. him to hold. Plotinus knowing that his-familiar ſpi- 
mene Deum neque rit was. of ſo eminent an order, directed more intenſely 


ex infericri gene- towards him the eye of his underſtanding. He even 


re fir ducem ſr- wrote a book on familiar ſpirits, in which he made 
titus familiarem. 3 * 
Porphyr. ibid, © careful enquiry into the cauſe of their difference 


or diſparity. I ſpecify all theſe things upon a dou- 
ble account, firſt, to give my readers a ſmall ſpecimen 
of the Platonic Doctrine concerning Genii ; ſecond- 
ly, to inform thoſe who peruſe this work, that the 
Doctrine of Guardian-Angels, ſo much ſpoken of in 
the Church of Rome, and which is a practical Doc- 
trine, and accompanied with the whole train of reli- 
gious worſhip, is much more antient than the Chriſ- 
tian Religion. No ſyſtem is better adapted to bring 


the Doctrine of the Platoniſts (duly rectified) into re- 


pute, than the Doctrine of occaſional cauſes. I know 

not what may happen: but it is my opinion that 
4 Prele2.2. mankind will be forced, one time or other, to aban- 
e wy don mechanical ee unleſs they aſſociate to them 
"ag P- 77+ wills of the intelligent Beings or Spirits; and, to ſay the 

truth, no Hypotheſis is better adapted to account for 
{17) Exeirac dir events, than that which admits of ſuch an aſſociation, 
K —— I . only wt ow - $0 by 32 0 
eee . Calualty, fortune, uck, ill luck; things, the 
ORE cauſes — * doubtleſs, regulated and 1 Boa 
Te iaya2myigy- mined by general laws that are unknown to us ; but 
cer —_ 2 2 are er ws, like 3» 

n, thoſe which make our fouls act on our bodies. 

| on 1 leb bag the learned Dodwell's Diſſertation on the genius or 
luise. Hos fortune of the Emperors (16). To return to Plotinus, 
decet ad me, nonme | muſt obſerve that the ſuperiority of his tutelar ge- 
od illos accedere. nius puffed him up very much. Amelius deſiring 


— + him to ſhare in his devotions, I mean, in the ſacri- 


Jequeretur neguw fixes which he uſed to offer up on ſolemn feſtivals: i 
intelligere ip is their buſineſs, replied Plotinus, to come to me, and 


Fetaimus, nus not for me to go to them. No one could gueſs the rea- 
2 1:4” ſon of this haughty anſwer, nor dared to aſk him the 
is Vin P12; reaſon of it (17). Was ever a more haughty theo- 

logy than this heard of ? 


2. 


lius, 


[IH] TI fall take fome notice. of the ſurprixi 
fagacity which is aſcribed to Phtinus.) A widow (18), 
a woman of an unblemiſhed character, who, with 
her children, lived in his houſe, had loſt her necklace. 
Plotinus ſent for all the ſervants, when after ſurveying 
them attentively, that is the fellow, ſays he, pointing 
to one of them who ſtole the necklace. The thief 
however denied the fact, notwithſtanding that he 
was whipped very ſeverely ; but at laſt he confeſſed, 
and reſtored what he had ſtole. He foretold in a ſur- 
prizing manner the fate of his pupils ; he judging 
that Polemon would be amorouſly inclined, and not 
long lived, both which things were verified. Porphy- 
ry had formed a reſolution to kill himſelf, but Plotinus 
divined it, upon which he went to him that inflant, 


(18) Named 
Cbione. 


and diverted him from his deſign (19). By the ways (19) Porphyr. p. 
8. 
* 


though Plotinus had applied himſelf very inte 
to the ſtudy of aſtrology, he yet did not depend on 
his own predictions (20) ; he knowing that they were 
—— chimeras, and he frequently refuted the Aftro- 
ogers. 

[7] Longinus owns that bis writings are very ob- 
ſeure.] He ſought very induſtriouſly for all Ploti- 
nus's books; and, in order to have them very correct, 
he defired Porphyry to lend him his copy, but at the 
ſame time wrote to him as follows. c equidem tibi 
tum præ ſenti, tum procul abſenti, tum habitanti Tyrum 
Semper ſignificavvi me ſcilicet non multa admodum Platini 
librorum argumenta capere : ipſam vero ſcribendi formam 
intelligentiarumque frequentiam & quaſtionum diſpeſitio- 
nem admodum philoſophicam me amare ſupra modum atque 
wenerari (21). 1. e. I always obſerved to you, when 
ve were together; when we were at a great diſ- 
© tance one from the other, as well as when you 
lived in Tyre, that I did not comprehend many of 
* the ſubjects treated of by Plotinus in his books; 
„ but that I was extremely fond of his manner of 
« writing, the variety of his knowledge, and the 
order and diſpoſition of his queſtions, which is al- 
together 
ſhews his exalted genius. This ſingle paſſage proves 
Longinus's exquiſite diſcernment and judicious pene- 
tration. It cannot be denied but that moſt ſubjedts 
which this Philoſopher examines are incomprehenſible ; 
nevertheleis we diſcover in his works a very elevated, 
fruitful, and capacious genius, and a cloſe way of 
reaſoning. Had Longinus been an injudicious Critic ; 
had he not poſſeſſed an elevated and beautiful ge- 
nius, he would not have been ſo ſenſible of Ploti- 
nus's obſcurity. 'This 1s not a paradox in any man- 
ner. No perſons complain leſs of the obſcurity of 
a book, than thoſe whoſe thoughts are confuſed, and 
have a ſhallow underitanding. 

[K[ The moſt favourable account poſſible was given 


(20) Idem, p. 
10. 


(21) Idem, Por- 
phyr- in Vita 
Plotini, p. 10» 


hiloſophical.” This little ſpecimen 


of the happy ſtate of his foul.) Apollo was fired wit 


ſo ſtrong a poetical rapture, when Amelius came to 
conſult him, with regard to the fate of his late maſ- 
= ; ter. 
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(1) Extracted lius, who had the curioſity to enquire about it, of the Oracle of Apollo, received it, 


from wle by and ſpread it among his intimate friends (). 
Porphyry. | 
ig hs that he made him an anſwer containing fifty 
(22) 1 verſes. Here follows the ſubſtance of the explica- 
pr pak i tion which Porphyry gives of it. Apollo declares, 
ue, 97 edn that Plotinus had been peaceable, gracious, and vigi- 
7 der aber — _—— 1 r = - gy 
oul towards ; that he had love with his 
R whole heart, that he had diſengaged himſelf to the 
nec for mam nec utmoſt of his power, from this wretched life; and 
iceam aliguamba- that elevating himſelf with all the powers of his ſoul, 
5 and by the ſeveral gradations taught by Plato, to- 
— intelligi- Wards that ſu e Deity which ſurpaſſeth all under- 
4:le in ſe ipſocon- ſanding, he had been enlightened by him; he had 
ten. Porphyr. enjoyed the viſion of that ſupreme Being, without 
in Vita Plotini- the help or interpoſition of ideas, but as he is in 
c 
ab Kal THOTTC nn . 7 , 
N * tell us that he himſelf, once in his lite, had been 
* N favoured with the viſion, at ſixty eight years of age; 
44 gd ms that the end to which Plotinus directed all his thoughts 
on eu a, was, to unite himſelf with the great God who fills 
73% prone 73%. the whole univerſe ; and that he had attained that 
_ "i 117% end four times, not in power only, but by an unut- 
u. Finis nam terable efficacy, during the ſix years which he (Por- 


que Plotino fig- phyry) had kept him company (23). Have we not 


- 


here the unitive way of life of the Myſticks or #umque ear pus 


Enthuſiaſts, ſo much ſpoken of ? May we not accuſe aciem mentis in- 


them of ſtealing from the Platoniſts? Do not we endet prepin- 


here ſee alſo the ſeeds of Quietiſmi ? But to return 7 . 


to the Oracle. Plotinus had enjoyed this advantage, 3 


in writing his books, he had been illuminated with 
the celeſtial rays. Thus far as to what concerns his gum, ſed acta 
life. After his death, he went to the aſſembly of guodans ineffabili 


the bleſſed, were charity, joy, and a love of the *9nſecutus. Idem, 


union with God reign. He had viſited the three ibid. 
judges of the other world, Minos, Radamanthus, and 
Facus ; not to give them an account of his actions, but 
to converſe with them and the reſt of the Gods who 
viſit them: in a word, he enjoyed the life of the 
bleſſed. I will not make any apology for the length 
of theſe remarks; imagining, that the reader will be 
well pleaſed to ſee collected in one place, not only 
ſuch particulars as relate to Plotinus's perſon, but alſo 
thoſe relating to his tenets, ſo far as is requiſite to 
give a general idea of them. 


tz POCOCKE (EDWARD). We muſt reſerve the article of this great man to 
the Appendix at the end of this work ; the large account of his Life, to be prefixed to a 
new edition of his works, not being yet publiſhed. | 


POINET (JOHN) Biſhop of Rocheſter, and afterwards of Wincheſter; 'in the 
(«) Epitome Bibl. 1 6th Century [A], was very ſtrongly attached to the Reformation under the reign of 


Geſneri, p. m. 


467, ex Balew, Edward VI. and wrote among other books a treatiſe on the marriage of Prieſts, and an 
_ apology for that treatiſe (a). He was obliged to leave his native country under Queen 
(4) Freberus, Mary, and retired to Straſburg, where he died at about forty years of age, the 11th of 


Theatro, p. 169, 


ex Godwino de April 1556 (b), He had there writ a book which was printed 1557, entitled, Diallac- 


Pref. Anh ticon viri boni & literati de veritate, natura, 


atque ſubſtantia corporis & ſanguinis Chriſti 


(c) It contains 83 in Euchariſtia (c). He therein endeavoured to reconcile the controverſies relating to the 
abet in 300. Euchariſt, and eſpecially thoſe of the Lutherans and Zuinglians. I ſhall ſpeak of this 
work hereunder [BJ. Poinet was perfectly well ſkilled in the Greek tongue, and pretty 


[4] He was Biſhip of Rocheſter, and afterwards of 

Wincheſter.) He was tranſlated to the latter See, the 

( Burnet's HF 26th of April 1551, and had a revenue of two thou- 
of the Refi mat: - ſand marks ſettled upon him (1). Poinet was put into 
of the Church of the room of Gardiner, who had been diveſted of his 
England, under Biſhoprick for refuſing to aſſert the King's ſuprema- 
the year 1581. cy (2); but he likewiſe was forced to quit it for 


p- m. 165, See ; ö 
allo Mr. de Las- Gardiner, who was reſtored to it under Queen Mary 


, Hiſt. d An- in 1853 (3). 

gle Tas - Fi rh 7 Pall ſpeak of this work hereunder.) I have al- 
600, in which ready mentioned the title, and the time in which it 
the = inters have yas printed. I ſhall add, that there was annexed to it 
Pee. ier the famous treatiſe of Bertram, De corpore & ſanguine 
Domini ad Carolum Magnum (4) Imperatorem, ante 

(2) Burnet, ibid. DP. CC. annos editus. The place where it was print- 
(3) Ibid. ad ann ed is not mentioned. The Preface was not writ by 
1 8 2 the Author. He only drew up a ſhort advertiſement, 

8 - ., | ; 

in which he foretold very exactly the fate of his book, 
(4) It ſhould be viz. that none of the contending parties would ap- 
Calvum. prove it; and that, by his attempting to pacify thoſe 
who were engaged in war, he ſbould incur the in- 
dignation of both fides : and compares himſelf to a 
man who ſhould receive a wound, whilſt he was 
endeavouring to ſeparate the combatants. Author 
Lectori. Patem aliorum querere pulchrum eft, & habet 
certam promiſſionem Dei: Beati pacifici. Sed wereor hoc 
dum cupide ſector, ne quod iis qui pugnas diruunt evenire 
folet, idem mihi quoque accidat. Illi dum aliorum ſaluti 
conſulunt, ipſi reportant vulnera. Et ego dum id qperam 
do, ut diſſidentes redeant in gratiam, ab iiſdem fortaſſe 
| nullam inibo gratiamq Id {i fit, illius exemplo me leva- 
(% It ſhould be #9 ful dixit, Si hominibus placuiſſem, Chriſti ſervus non 
Janin. em. Vale ac flude Chriſto placere. We ſhould, per- 
haps; not have known. who wrote that Preface, had 

(6) Sturmius, in not John Sturmius declared it to be his. Quere gue 
patte 3. Anti- proafatus ſum ante anno viginti in Diallacticum P. (5) 
* bart, p. Poneti Efiſcapi Wintonienſis (6). This work was in- 
2 ſerted in the firſt volume (edition the firſt) of Theo- 


VoL. VIII. 


well 


dore Beza's tracts (7). The French Tranſlator of it (7) See Rivet. in 
affirms, in his Preface addreſſed to the Vidame of Grotiane Ani- 
Chartres, that he had communicated his deſign to 7. Picuſſ. 
ſome Proteſtant Miniſters (8). "Theſe, perhaps, 1 2 Oper. 
were of opinion, that ſuch a book would be ſeaſon- - 

able, at a time when a medium was ſought for, to (8) Idem, ibid. 
re-unite the Roman Catholicks and Proteſtants. It is 

to be obſerved, that the Tranſlator aſcribes this work 

to Anthony Cooke, who had been King Edward the 

VIth's Preceptor (9). This Biſhop's opinion is ex- (9) Idem, ibid. 
plained in a book writ by Andrew Rivetus (10). Read and in Annetar, 
alſo the following words of John Couſin, Biſhop of '* Cenſaltat. de 
Durham. Paulo ante hanc conſcriptam Apologiam (Ec- Religrone, p. 948, 
clefiz Anglicanz a Joh. Juello Epiſcopo Sariſburienſi) (10) Annotar. in 
prodierat Dialacticon celeberrimi Viri Johannis Poineti Conſult. de Rali- 
Epiſcopi Wintonienſis de Veritate, Naturd, atque Sub. Clone, ibid. 
flan'ia Corporis & Sanguinis Chriſti in Euchariſtid; 

quod non alio conſilio edidit, quam ut fidem & doctrinam 

Eccleſiæ Anglicanæ illuſtraret. Et primo eſtendit Eu- 

chariſtiam non ſolùm figuram eſſe Corporis Domini, 

ſed etiam ipſam Veritatem, Naturam, atque Subſtan- 

tiam in ſe comprehendere; idcirco nec has voces Na- 

turæ & Subſtantiæ fugiendas eſſe; veteres enim de hoc 

Sacramento diſſerentes ita loquutos fuiſſe. Secundo 

querit, an voces illz, Veritas, Natura, & Subſtantia, 

communi more in hoc myſterio a Veteribus intellige- 

bantur, an peculiari & Sacramentis magis accommoda- 

ta ratione ? Neque enim obſervandum eſſe ſolum, 

quibus verbis olim Patres uſi fint, ſed quid iſtis ſig- 

nificare ac docere voluerint. E, licet diſcrimen ip/e 

cum Patribus ag noſcat, inter Corpus Chriſti formam Hu- 

mani corporis naturalem habens, & quod in Sacramento 

eft Corpus myſlicum, maluit tamen diſcrimen illud ad mo- 

dum præſentiæ & exhibitionis, guam ad iplam rem 

ſubjectam, hoc eſt Corpus Chriſti verum, accommoda- 

ri ; quum certiſſimum fit non aliud Corpus in Sacramento . 
2 dari, niſi quod a Chrifto pro fidelium ſalute in 

mortem traditum fuit. Tertiò dexique, Spiritualem bic 


intelli- 
5 


bi 
that whenever he deviated from the right path, the 2 2 
Gods conducted him back to it, by darting their light n ie vr ſarer 


into his mind; ſo that it might have been ſaid, that Ane eff af- 
ſecutus, non poten- 


tia duntaxat, in- 
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(e) Epit. Bibl. 
Pm. 
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9550 — Coſi- 
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Hiſe. Tranſub- 
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well verſed in the German and Itahan (4). He tranſlated ſome Italian works of 
Ochinus (e). He was an excellent preacher, for which he was greatly admired by King | 
Edward (7). I ſhall quote the anſwer which was made to the charge of his having (/) Freher, in 


-- 


carried away another man's wife, though he himſelf was married [C]. 


intelligentiam, juxta communem & conſentientem 
veterum Patrum interpretationem, requirt fatuit, & 
carnalem omnem cogitationem excludi (11). i. e. *A 
little before Biſhop Jewell's apology or vindication 
« of the Church of England was publiſhed, there 
came out the Diallacticon of the famous John Poinet, 
« Biſhop of Wincheſter, concerning the reality and 
« ſtbſtance of Chriſt's body and blood in the Eucha- 
« riſt; which he publiſhed with no other view, than 
to exhibit in a clear light the faith and doctrine of 
« the Church of England. He ſhews, in the Air 
« place, that the Euchariſt is not merely the ty pe and 
figure of our Lord's body; but that it alſo includes 
its reality, nature, and ſubſtance ; that therefore 
« theſe words Nature and Subſtance are not to be re- 
« jected, ſince the fathers in their treating of this 
« ſacrament, employed them. He enquires, in the 
% ſecond plate, whether theſe words Reality, Nature, 
and Subſtance, were taken in his myſtery by the 
« fathers, a bly to their uſual fignification ; or 
in a 2— ſenſe, and ſuch a one as is better 
adapted to the ſacraments? Nor are we to obſerve 
« merely, what expreſſions were employed by the fa- 
« thers, but in what ſenſe they intended to have them 
* underſtood. And though ' was ready to acknow- 
« ledge, with the fathers, a difference between Chriſt's 
body which had the natural form of a human body, 
and his myſtical body in the ſacrament z he yet 
« was prompted to conclude, that this difference 
„ ought to be applied to the manner in which it is 
« preſent and exhibited, rather than to the thing it- 
« ſelf, that is, to the true body of Chriſt ; it being 
very certain, that no other body is adminiſtered to the 
« faithful in the ſacrament, than that which Chrift 
« devoted to death to ſave them. Thirdly and /afth, 
« he aſſerts, that this is to be taken in a ſpiritual 
«+ ſenſe, agreeably to the general and unanimous in- 
« terpretation of the Fathers, to the excluſion of e- 
very carnal thought.” Poinet lays great ſtreſs on 


| the authority of the Fathers, who ſpeak in ſtrong 


(12) Diallacticon, 
folio m. 81. 


(1) Not Aymar, 
as he is called by 
Mezerai, Hiſt, 
of Henry II. in 
the beginnings 


terms of the preſence of our Lord's body in the ſym- 
bols of the Euchariſt, and he entirely rejects the opi- 
nion which was aſcribed to the Zuinglians z but he 
nevertheleſs diſapproves of thoſe who admit of the 
oral manducation of the body of Chriſt Jeſus. He 
is willing to admit the word tranſubſtantiation, pro- 
vided it be underſtood in a certain manner, to the 
excluſion of oral manducation. Yident ſulſlantiam 
guogue à nobis preſentem affirmari, & communionem noſ- 
tram cum Chriflo naturaliter, & ut ita dicam, jubſlan- 
tialiter prædicari, ſed has woces, non ut philoſophi, ſed 
ut theologi loquuntur, intelligi oportere. Nec de Tranſub- 
ſlantiationis wocabulo, quanvis barbaro minimeque neceſ- 
fario litigaremus, fi modo talem ſubſtantiarum tran/mata- 
tionem interpretentur, qualem weteres agnoſcebant, ſa- 
cramentalem widelicet, qualis etiam in hamine fit per Bap- 
tiſmum regenerato, qui novus homo factus gi, & nova 
creatura, gualis etiam fit quum nas in carnem Chriſti con- 
vertimur, quibus Patres antiqui utebantur exemplis. Vo- 
ces ipſas non tantopere fugimus, quanguam earum gquogue 
ratio habenda eft, fed fignificationem eam quam Patres ipft 
docent, atque adeo flagitant, nos quoque requirimus : & 
folam oecxopayiar, id off, carnis worationem, quam nul- 
h pacto probant, ſed ut flultam & impiam condemnant, 
rejicimus ut alienam à Scripturis, alienam a Patrum in- 
terpretatione, denique cum vera fide ex diametro pugnan- 
tem, ac fpiritualem ſenſum in hac carne edenda neceſſari- 
um efſe judicamus, ipſum Chriſtum authorem ſequuti, & 
conſenſum probatiſſimorum, gui habentur, interpretum (12), 
He had no reaſon to think he ſhould ſatisfy the Ro- 
man Catholicks, by his allowing of a term which 
he modified in that manner. But with regard to ſuch 
as defired that a miracle ſhould be ſuppoſed in the 
Euchariſt, he might imagine that they would be ſa- 


 POITIERS (DIANA DE), miſtreſs of Henry II. and daughter of Count de Saint 
Vallier [A], made very ill uſe of the credit ſhe enjoyed, either with regard to her heap- 


[A] She was the daughter of Count de Saint Vallier.] 
His name was John (1) de Poitiers, and he was of a 


heatro, p · 169. 


tified with his Hypotheſis or Doctrine, provided 
they only required a mighty miracle in general : for 
the doctrine he inculcates, is one of the moſt incom- 
prehenſible that could be propoſed. He admits a real 
and ſubſtantial preſence of body of Chriſt Jeſus, 
which nevertheleſs is only ſacramental ; and he de- 
clares, that by the virtue of this preſence, the bread 
in the Euchariſt may purify our ſouls, and unite us 
into one body with our Redeemer. Qudd fi nonnulli 
miraculum requirunt (nam Patres aliquot Euchariſliam 
ingen miraculum nominant ) nou minus profetd mirandum 
wy panem & vinum creaturas terrenas, & corpori tantion 
paſcendo natas, eam virtute benediftionis myſtice vim in- 
ſutam, adeoque potentem efficacitatem poſſidere, ut & ani- 
mos & corpora mundent, alant, ſanftificent, atgue ad im- 
mortalitatem præparent, ut nos a Chriſti & unum 
eum illi corpus conficient. Imò plus ponderis habet hoc 
miraculum, plus dignitatis, majorem utilitatem, ac ma- 
gis myſteriorum rationi congruentem, ulla poteft cra 
tranſubſtantiatio, aut animalis & humana cumplicti 
CayxePeyie (13). The Catechiſm of the Proteſtant (t 3) Idem, fal 
Churches, written by Calvin, does not vary very 82. 
much from the opinion of this Biſhop of Wincheſter : 
weigh well the following words: Tn, I doubt not, 
a: Chriſt Jeſus promiſes and repreſents, bat he will makt 
us partake of his own e, to wite us with him 
in one life, Maſt. But how can this be, fince the 
Chrift Jeſus is in Heaven, and we are in this ear 
pilgrimage ? Schol. It is by the incomprehenſible wir- 
tus or gower of his Spirit, which joins together things ſe- 
parated by diflance of place (14). (14) Catechiſme 
I obſerved elſewhere (15), that this Dialleficon de Geneve, Seb. 
was re-printed with the work of a Phyſician, who en- 53: 
deavoured to reconcile the controverſies with reſpect (15) in the rem, 
to the Eucharift, and who had ſome very peculiar [LI of the art. 
notions concerning this important tenet. n 
IC] Thall quote the anfuver which was made to the dt the cle 
charge of his having carried away another man's ai, 
though he himſelf was married.) Sanders, after ſaying 
that one Poynet was appointed to the See of Win- 
cheſter, of which Stephen Gardiner had been deprived, 
adds, * This fine Prelate, accounting it a ſmal thing 
to marry one wife, now that he was a Biſhop, 
* did likewiſe carry away the wife of a certain 
© Butcher then living; but ſhe was taken from him 
* by the Parliament of that Kingdom, as no ways be- 
* longing to him, and reſtored to her huſband. It 
** was owing to this, that when ſome time after, a 
jy man of Quality ſaid to Biſhop Gardiner, y 
? by way of joke, and partly by way of Bahn 
* you expect, perhaps, that the time will come 
* when your Biſhoprick ſhall be reſtored to you; 
the Biſhop anſwered, and why ſhould not I expect 
„to recover my Biſhoprick, as well the Butcher 
: has recovered his wife ? For it was the ſame perſon 
1 who ſeized upon Stephen Gardiner's Biſhoprick, 
and who carried away the Butcher's wife 116). (16) Sanders's 
This is the charge, and Biſhop Burnet anſwers it as bool of the Ex. 
follows: © The falſeneſs of this ſtory is clearly r 
* evinced by the anſwer that Dr. Martin gave in * 
the beginning of Queen Mary's reign, to a book 
that Poinet had writ in the defence of the mar- 
* ried Clergy z Martin's anſwer is writ with ſo 
much ſpite, and ſo many indecent reflections, that 


though it is not reaſonable to believe all he ſays, 


yet it is almoſt a certain argument, that this ſtory 

concerning Poinet is a forgery ; fince, if it was a 

thing ſo public as our Author makes it; Martin 

** muſt have heard of it, eſpecially living in Gar- 

** diner's houſe ; and it is not to be imagined that if 

he did know it, he would have concealed it: ſo 

++ this, and the jeſt that hangs upon it, muſt paſs as (15) Burnet's 
one of the flouriſhes of our Author's pen (17).“ 0 of the Ke 


formation, p. 396- 


ing 


very antient family ; for one Aymar of Poitiers, 
thus ſirnamed, either becauſe he was deſcended 
Ry | from 


POI 


ing up riches, or her raiſing to, or removing from employments, whomſoever the pleaſed, 
The world could ſcarce believe, as ſhe was fo far advanced in years, that it was poſſible 
for her to captivate fo ſtrongly a young Prince's heart, without the affiftance of magic 
[BJ. But ſome ſons of judgment do not give this reaſon for it, and make ex- 
tremely good reflections on the power of an old Courtezan [C]; and do not omit 

taking 
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« from the Counts of Poitiers, or upon ſome other thought it would be incumbent on her to ſet every 

« account, married, about the year 1184, the heireſs © engine at work, to ſave her father from ſuch im- 

* of the houſe of Valentinois, in return for his ha- * minent danger. Accordingly ſhe went and threw 

«« ving aſſiſted his mother, a widow, againſt the Bi- herſelf at the King's fect, all diſſolved in tears, and 

* ſhop of Valence, who was her potent enemy . . . © beſought his Majeſty to pardon him to whom ſhe 

The Aymar in queſtion had from Raymund Count © owed life. She appeared ſo ſweetly mournful on 

of Thoulouſe, his relation, the Earldom of Divis, „that occaſion, that all her demands were complied 

about the year 1190; and thus theſe two Earl- with; and 1 him with love, under the 

« doms united during two centuries, in the houſe of * maſk of pity. She preſerved the conqueſt till the 

Poitiers, and were poſſeſſed by ſeven Counts ſuc- * fatal expedition made by the King in Italy; and 

<« ceflively. Lewis II. the laſt of them, having no © this Prince in queſtion endeavoured to conceal his 

male iſſue, and very little affection for Charles * infidelity from the Counteſs of Chateau-Briant, for 

Lord of St. Vallier, his uncle by the father, who © whom he had always a great regard.” 

« was to ſucceed him or his; beſides, having run [B] Without the offifiance of magic.] Thuanus 

« himſelf very much in debt by his ill manage- ſeems inclined to believe this. Diana ami//7 

« ment, and riotous conduct, made over and aflign- 079, is fuit Ludovicus Brexæus Mag ums Normannie Se- 

« ed, to Charles Dauphin of France, and his ſuc- veſcallus, cum jam inclinata effet ætate, philtris & ma- 

<«. ceſſors, the Earldoms in queſtion, in conſideration gicii, ut creditur, artibus adeo ſibi animum Henrici de- 

« of an hundred thouſand crowns, on condition that hou ut 1s —— wvoluntate ad exitum 

« they ſhould remain inſeparably united to Dauphine, «/que vitæ in amore illo conſtanter perſeveraverit (7). 6 1b 
40 * 1 his death, which happened in the ſame year 1. e. Diana's huſband (Lewis de — great See 292 =—_ is! 
« 1419. Lewis, ſon of Charles de Saint Vallier, at- chal of Normandy) being dead; ſhe tho' advanced 1347. 4.1! 
* tempted to aſſume the title and poſſeſſion of itz in years, is ſuppoſed to have ſo ſtrongly captivated 
* but the Dauphin, now raiſed to the throne, obli- * the heart of Henry, by philters and incantations, 


« ged him to give up all his pretenfions to him, that he bore a conſtant affection for her till his if 
« 1n- conſideration of ſeven thouſand yearly death.“ Mezerai gives an exact account of all 1 
(2) Mererai, « xent, to him and his heirs for ever (2)." With the reaſons, which induced the world to conclude that | 1 
Hiſt, de Charles regard to Saint Vallier, our Diana's father, he was this woman had employed necromancy, but does not "Fi 


ſeem perſuaded of the truth of this. The graces 
of her mind, and ker cunning increaſed in propor- 
tion as time took away the moſt lovely features 
of her face; ſo that, at the age of thirty five; 
are told, ſaved his life, by indulging Francis I. the © when ſhe ſhould have preferred virtue to beauty, 


laſt favour, as it is called. Mezerai ſpeaks of this as © ſhe gained an abſolute poſſeſſion of Henry's heart. 


VI. p. 578. vol. ſeized, as having engaged in the conſpiracy of the 
2. folio ad ann. Conſtable Charles of — and would have 
_ been beheaded at the Greve (a place in Paris where 

criminals are executed) had not his daughter, as we 


(3) Tome 2. ps follows in his large Hiſtory (3) : Saint Vallier was And as it is uſual for people, in order to bring a 
A Ad ann - pardoned on the ſcaffold, (when brought to the Greve to © greater odium on Princes, and make the mean 
1523. 


be executed) on account of the beauty of Diana his en condeſcention of Princes who abandon themſelves 1 
: daughter. In another place (4) he {peaks as follows to them more exculable, to affirm that their affec- | 
() of the Diana in queſtion. The charms of her beauty tion was gained by magical arts: ſome related, 
x Gray had been ſo powerful ever ſince the year 1524, that the © that ſhe had bewitched him with philters. And 
Tom. 2, > whole Court had interceded for her father, found guilty © indeed, it was a ſhameful thing to ſee a young 

of tha rebellion of Charles de Bourbon; ſo that, on her © Prince adore a faded face, and full of wrinkles ; 


— — . —— P ů 
e e 
- 


account, King Francis ſent him a pardon when brought a head, the hair of which was turning gray z eyes, BY 


to the ſcaffold, We cannot infer, from theſe two paſ- 
ſages, that the daughter's chaſtity was a ſacrifice 
red by Francis I. in order to obtain the father's 
pardon. But here follows a third paſſage, in which 
the Hiſtorian in queſtion expreſſes himſelf very clear- 
ly, with reſpe& to the oblation of that propitiatory 
victim. Saint Vallier was tried, and 
„ tenced to loſe his head; but being brought upon 
« the ſcaffold, at the Greve, inſtead of being be- 
« headed a pardon was brought him. It is {aid that 
« the King ſent it him, after having taken from 
« Diana his daughter, then about fourteen years of 
« age, her molt valuable treaſure ; a ſweet _— 
« to thoſe perſons who value honour leſs than lite, 
« or who make it conſiſt in the ſplendors of a favour 
5) Mezerai, A. © that is more envied than it is innocent (5).” The 


22 rr Author of the amours of the Kings of France does 
m p. m. not ſpeak ſo plainly ; but then he ſays enough for any 
8 — * — him. I ſhall quote his own 


words, becauſe they include ſome circumſtances re- 

lating to the hiſtory of our Diana. She was the 

(6) Tom. 1. p. daughter, ſays he (6), © of John of Poictiers, Lord 
195. See alſo „ of St. Vallier, who, when ſhe was very young, 
in the rem. [ PJ, 4 left her in the family of the Counteſs of Angou- 
e leme, after which ſhe entred into the ſervice of 
Queen Claude, in quality of maid of honour. St. 

„ Vallier was not miltaken in the deſign he had 

formed, of procuring ſome protection at Court, 
« by the charms of his daughter ; for it may be 
« affirmed that ſhe ſaved his life, by the ſeveral 
« ſprings ſhe ſet in motion. St. Vallier had joined 
„ jn the rebellion of the Conſtable of Bourbon, and 
had been ſo unfortunate as to be taken priſoner. 
« He then was tried, and ſentenced to loſe his head : 
« Diana was thunderſtruck at this news, that ſhe 


e was ſen- 
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«c 
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whoſe luitre was half eclipſed, ſometimes blood 
ſhot, and running; in a word, who was ſaid to 
be the infamous leavings of many others: and peo- 
ple had juit reaſon to wonder, that neither time, 
honour, ſage advice, nor even {ome other object, 
among ſo many exquiſite beauties he might have 
choſen, could divert his eyes from her. But it is 
neither new nor ſo ſurprizing a circumitance, to 
ſee a man captivated in this manner without the 
aſſiſtance of magic arts: a numberleſs multitude 
of examples have been ſeen of this (8) ; and it is 
not difficult to find ſome reaſons for it (9), which 
reaſons will be ſeen in the following remark.” 


[C] Extreme good reflettions on the power of an old 


Courtezan } Here follows the ſequel of the words of 


Mexerai juit cited. 


« Not to mention thoſe occult 


8) See the tem. 
111, of the art. 
CALIGULA jg 


and rem. [Fl, of 


the art. CY- 
RUS; and rem. 
[A], of the art. 


«« qualities, like to thoſe of the loaditone, which DELLIUS: 


66 
cc 
cc 
«c 
«cc 


* 
66 


«c 
«c 


meeting in certain perſons, unite them cloſely b 

an equal and reciprocal conſent, or by ſubjecting 
one to the other: it is obſerved that phlegmatic per- 
ſons are conſtant in their loves, though they are 
ready enough to abandon their other paſſions and 
deſigns. Add to this, a man's firſt ties or engage- 
ments are ſeldom or never broke off ; for which 
reaſon, it is no leſs dangerous for a young man juſt 
coming upon the ſtage of the world, to meet with 
a cunning artful woman; than tor an ignorant pilot 
to come againſt a rock. Then, the ſuſpicion he 
had harboured with regard to the fidelity of his 
wife, threw him with greater fondneſs into the 
arms of another woman. Io conclude, in love as 


in war, the ſiratagems of perions jn years being 
no leſs dangerous than the vigour and efforts f 
the young: we are not to wonder that he ſhould 
be ſo ſtrongly captivated by the artifices of ſo ex- 


«+ perienced 


likewiſe the ar- 
ticles LAIsS, 
LAMIA. 


(9) Mezerai, 
Hiſt, of France, 
at the beginning 
of Henry II. p- 
1058. vol. 2. in 
folio. 
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(a) See the rem. 
[4] 


(10) Ovid. de 
Arte amandi, lib. 
2. P- 191. 


(11) Abrege Cbro- 
nol. Tome 4. p · 
643. ad ann. 


1547. 


(12) See citation 
(28) of the art. 
CALIGULA. 


(13) Confer gue 
Martialis Epi- 
gram. 61 and 
105. lib. 11. 


(14) Ovid. de 
Arte amandi, libs 
2. ver. 692, 


POI 


ing notice of the amorous complexion of our Diana [D]. The greateſt ſcandal pro- 
jane. —— its being firmly ſuppoſed, that the ſole reaſon why ſhe abandoned herſelt to 
the amorous wiſhes of Francis I. was to ſave her father's life (a) [E]; and therefore the 
publick was filled with the higheſt indignation, to ſee a woman, who had been ſucceſſively 
a concubine to both father and ſon, enjoy the greateſt credit and authority in the King- 
dom. It is thinking wildly, to ſuppoſe that the intimacy between Henry II. and this 
woman, did not exceed the bounds of Platonic Love [F J. She appeared a long time at 


« perienced a woman.” Ovid, who was ſo great a 
maſter in the amorous art, might have ſuggeſted a 
new reflection to our French Hiſforian and perhaps 
Mezerai would not have omitted it in a Latin work. 


Nec quotus annus eat, nec quo fit nata require 
Ca : que rigidus ths Cenſor habet. 
Præcipuè, ſi flore caret, meliuſque peractum 
Tempus, & albentes jam legit illa comas. 
Utilis, O juvenes, aut hæc, aut ſerior ætas; 
Nie feret ſegetes : iſte ſerendus ager. 
Hoc militiæ oft : hoc quoque quærit opes. 
Adde, quod oft illis operum frudentia major: 
Solus & artifices qui facit, uſus adeft. 
Ille munditiis annorum damna rependunt : 
Et faciunt curd, ne videantur anus. 
Utque welis, venerem jungunt per mille figuras. 
Inveniat plures nulla tabella modus (10). 


« Her age enquire not, nor the year when born, 

« Nor who the reins of Government then held. 

« Tf ſhe no longer is in life's gay bloom, 

« And filver hairs begin to ſhade her head ; 

„O youths, a woman thus advanc'd in life, 

« Suits better, and diſpenſes ſweeter joys. 
The toil is great, and great is the reward. 

« Add that, in love affairs, they're better ſkill'd. 

Experience makes them knowing in the bliſs. 

« Time's injuries by art they can repair; 

« By art they ſeem as in the prime of youth. 

„In every act of Venery they pleaſe, 

Nor are the looſeſt pictures better teachers.“ 


A woman, who is the infamous leavings of many o- 
thers, had been brought up in a good ſchool. Such 
a one is much abler to pertorm her exerciſes, and can 

lay the game to the beſt advantage. However this 
bo. the Hiſtorian had reaſon to ſay, that examples of 
the great power of an old Courtezan are not rare. See 
the marginal note (8). 

[D] They do not omit taking notice of the amorous com- 
plexion of our Diana.) © We might juſtly conſi- 
e der it as enchantment without charms, the paſſion 
« of a young King for a woman of forty, and who 
% had had two or three children by her huſband. ... . 
„ The King loved her becauſe ſhe had a ſenſibility 
« in love; and this diſpoſition prompted her, ſome- 
times to ſeek for the height of pleaſure elſewhere, 
e as ſhe found in him, the height of riches and ho- 
* nours.” Theſe are Mezerai's words (11) : he in- 
clines us to compare, in this reſpe&, Henry II. to a 
monarch, who, in all other reſpects, was infinitely 
beneath this Prince in merit. We read in Suetonius 
that Caligula, in the bloom of life, was diſtractedly 
fond of Ceſonia, who was far from young, and had 
had three children by her huſband ; but then ſhe was 
of a moſt laſcivious caſt (12). Ovid, one of the 
greateſt maſters in this affair, hints plainly enough 
that ſuch a complexion makes up, with regard to a 
man venereally inclined, for a thouſand other things: 
and that as the inſenſibility of a chaſte wife is very 
diſagreeable, ſo the eager warmth of a lewd miſtreſs 
is wonderfully poignant. This is one of the ſad cauſes 
of conjugal infidelity. | 


Odi que prebat, quia fit prebere neceſſe, 
Siccaque de lana cogitat ipſa ſua (13). 

Due datur officio, non eft mihi grata voluptas ? 
Officiam faciat nulla puella mihi. 

Me woces audire juvat ſua gaudia faſſas, 
Utque morer memet ſuſtineamque roget. 

Aſpiciam Deming wittos amentis ocellos, 


Langueat, & tangi ſe wetet illa diu (14). 


Court, 


« I hate thoſe joys neceſſity muſt yield, 

«*« But burn for ſuch a melting nymph diſpenſes, 
When, all diſſolving, ſhe the pleaſure tells, 
And urges me to check the mighty bliſs : 
Jo ſee ſtrong glances from her eye-balls dart, 
And ſoft intreating me to ſpare her beauties.” 


All this ſhews that Mezerai hit right: the laſcivious 
turn of the Seneſchal made up for what was want- 
ing with regard to youth, 

LEJ It was firmly juppoſed, that the fole reaſon wwhy 
Joe abandoned herſelf to the amorous wiſhes of Francis I. 
was upon no other account but to ſave her fathers life] 
Beſides what has been touched upon this ſubject, in 
the firſt remark of this article, I ſhall mention a cir- 
cumitance related by 'Thuanus, concerning the pannic 
with which Count de Saint Vallier was ſeized. This 
unhappy Gentleman being led to the place of execu- 
tion, was ſeized with ſuch dread, that he fell dange- 
rouſly ill. They were forced to bleed him ſeveral 
times, all which, with the good news of a pardon, 
was yet incapable of recovering and curing him: ſo 
that Saint Vallier's fever afterwards became a pro- 
verb. Diana fatrem habuit Foannem Picta- 
vienſem Sanvalerium, qui Caroli Borbonii conjurationis 
particeps, cum apud Sacerdotem ſecreto rem confeſſus efſet, 
a Sacerdote delatus, & ad mortem damnatus eft : cum ad 
ſupplicium duceretur, ex pavore in tam acutum febrem in- 
cidit, ut venia in gratiam filiæ, que pulcritudine ſua 
multorum procerum gratiam demeruerat, a Franciſco im- 
petrata, wix ad mentem & ſanitatem ſæpius miſſo ſanguine 
reduci potuerit, unde Sanvaleriana febris apud nos in 
proverbium abiit (15). Some affirm (16), that he Jaw (15) Thin, lib. 
death ſo near him, and was ſo greath terrified on that 3. p. 58. ad ann» 

occaſion, that, when brougbt back to his houſe (17), a 1547 
continual fever ſeized him with ſo much violence, that (16) Father An- 
it killed him. Thuanus relates, that St. Vallier was ſelme, Palais de 
impeached by the Prieſt, to whom he had revealed, “ Honneur, p. 
in confeſſion, his plot; but moſt Hiſtorians agree, 555 

that it was diſcovered to Francis I. by his Norman (17) See the rem» 
Gentlemen who had engaged in that conſpiracy. [P]. 

Some Charge them with following, in this, the incli- 

nation which thoſe of their country are ſaid to have: 

Franciſcus Lutetia prefectus ad Fanum Petri Monaſte- 

rienfis . . . . appulit . . . ibi duo Borbonii domeſtici na- 

tione Normani (que natio vulgo ut parum fida notari 

folet Argugius ac Matigno Borbonium cum Ceſare con- 

veniſſe atque adverſus Franciſcum multa moliri indicant 

(18). Others ſay, that the conduct of their confeſſor 8) Belcarius 
forced them to reveal that ſecret. Varillas has fol- gn 46. 
lowed the laſt opinion. Matignon and Argouges, p. 540. 

ſays he (19), „ having informed, in confeſſion, a 1 

« Pariſh-Priefſt of their country, that they had en- 977 4 3 l 
gaged in a conſpiracy againſt the Government, he lib. 4. P. 269. 
* commanded them to go and acquaint the King of 

„it ; and to ſet them an example, he himſelt ſet 

out immediately to give information of it to Breze, 

great Seneſchal of Normandy. Matignon and 
Argouges, thinking themſelves ruined, rode poſt, 

and overtook the King at St. Peter le Monſtier, 

where throwing themſelves at his feet, they obtained 

their pardon by giving an exact account of every 

thing they knew with reſpe& to the negotiation 
* between the Emperor and the Conſtable.” 

[F] 1t is thinking wildly to ſuppoſe that the intimacy 
between Henry II. and this woman, did not exceed the 
bounds of Platonick Love.) I wonder how le Labourer 
could prevail with himſelf to believe ſuch a chimera : 
but we muſt hear him. He will informs us of a par- 
ticular, that is curious enough with regard to the riſe 
of his paſſion ; and we- ſhall find that he owns, at 
leaſt, that our Diana was one of the miſtreſſes to 
Francis I. He was the more flrongly invited to go thi- 
ther, fays he (20), (ſpeaking of the running at the ( 


20) Addit, aur 


Memoires de Coj* 
ring in which Henry II. delighted, © by the love he reh, Tom, 1. 


« bore p. 276. 


$ 


(21) Chap. xlix. = 


ver. 4- of Genefis» 


(22) This even 
> ſuperfluous 
here, fince the 
Author does not 
fay any thing af- 
terwards 


than what goes 
beſore. 


(23) Varillas, 
Pref. de U Hiſt, 
4 Henri II. 
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Court, under the title of great Senechalle, and aſterwards under that of Ducheſs of 
Valentinois. The firſt of theſe two names ſuited her, becauſe ſhe had been married 
to Lewis de Breze, great Senechal of Normandy, by whom ſhe had two daughters, 


whom ſhe got married very advantageouſ] 


GJ. With regard to the other title, 


ſhe aſſumed it on account of Henry the IId's beſtowing on her the Dukedom of 


« bore to Diana de Poitiers, Ducheſs of Valentinois 
« his miſtreſs, who had been the firſt object of his 
« inclinations, and had rouzed him. It is ſaid that 
« King Francis his father, who had firit loved that 
« Lady, diſcovering his diſſatisfaction, after the 
«« death of his ſon Francis the Dauphin, at the heavy 
« diſpoſition of his ſon Prince Henry ; ſhe ſaid to 
« the King, that he wanted to be in love, and that 
« ſhe would make him her ſpark. 'The King, 
« whoſe affections were divided between her and tne 
« Ducheſs of Eſtampes, conſented to it; but though 
* the Court was extremely licentious at that time, 
«« we yet ought to ſuppoſe, that nothing was tranſact- 
« ed between them that could give the lcalt handle 
„ to ſlander ; and that it was merely from a ſpirit 
of calumny, that ſome perſons were prompted to 
throw, into the apartment of Henry II. a writing, 
„containing the imprecation and curſe uttered a- 
gainſt Reuben (21) ; and even (22) it 15 not cer- 
« tain, that Diana of Poitiers ſuffered this friendſhip 
to exceed the bounds of generous eſteem and gal- 
« lantry. A proof of this is, ſhe had had chilucen 
„ by Lewis de Breze Count de Maulevrier, Seneſchal 
« of Normandy, her huſband ; and King Henry II. 
left behind him as well legitimate as natural chil- 
« dren, and yet it is not obſerved that any ſprung 
from the loves.” The proof alledged by Le Li- 
boureur is far from ſtrong ; or, to ſpealc more juilly, 
it is inſignificant, and even makes againſt him; for, 
at this rate he ought not to have ſaid, that Francis I. 
divided his affeftions between Diana of Poitiers and the 
Ducheſs of Eflampes. We do not read that this Prince, 
who had ſeveral children, had ever any by Diana, 
who was not ſo old when he had a paſſion for her, as 
when ſhe was miſtreſs of Henry II. I do not oppoſe 
to this proof the advanced age of Diana (according 
to Varillas) when the Dauphin began to entertain a 

n for her. I am not of opinion that ſhe was 
near ſo old as this Hiſtorian affirms her to be; but I 
ſhall only obſerve two particulars; 1ſt, that Diana de 
Poitiers might have become barren, before the a 
of forty, by leading too incontinent a life ; 2dly, that 
a widower and widow, though each had had children in 
their firſt marriage, are often found to have none in 
ſuch a conjunction. 

If a perſon were defirous of not ſuppoſing an in- 
ceſtuous commerce, he had better tollow Varillas 
than Le Laboureur. It were better, I ſay, to deny 
that the Lady in queſtion had had any affair with the 
father, than to deny her having had one with the 
ſon. However this be, let us conſider the words of 
the firſt of theſe two Authors. © I expect to be ac- 
« cuſed, for having made no mention of the pre- 
« tended inceſt of the Ducheſs of Valentinois in queſ- 
tion with both father and ſon, that is, with King 
« Francis I. and King Henry II. But to this I an- 
« (wer two things ; 1ſt, that among the Authors of 


that age, which I ſaw in his Majeſty's library, in 


« a collection containing thirty-ſeven ' volumes, I do 
« not meet with one Catholic Writer, who ſays a word 
« of this inceſtuous commerce; but that theſe having 
« been as careful not to mention a word of this, as 


„ the Calviniſts have ſhewed a headſtrong paſſion in 


« relating the ſeveral particulars of it. Not to men- 
« tion that theſe Calviniſts do not agree in their 
« ſatyrs ; ſince ſome affirm that this Ducheſs, who 
« was then known only by the name of Diana of 
« Poitiers, gave herſelf up to King Francis I. on the 
« ſole view of ſaving, by yielding up her virginity, 
« the life of the Lord of Vallier, her father, who 
„ gtherwiſe' would have been beheaded, in a few 
« days, for having joined in the rebellion of the 
« Conſtable of Bourbon; Whilſt others aſſert, that 
« ſhe proſtituted herſelf to the Conſtable of Montmo- 
« rency, firſt Miniſter and Favourite of Francis J. 
« (23).” If he has no better grounds for this, than 
for what he adds with regard to the origin of the 
hatred of the Calviniſts for the Ducheſs of Valenti- 


Vor. VIII. 


Valen- 


nois, he has loſt his cauſe ; for it is quite ridiculous 

to ſuppoſe it to proceed from the Ducheſs's will (24), (24) By which: 

rather than to the cruel perſecution which they ſuffer- the difinherited 

ed under a reign, in which the whole adminiſtration the Duke of 

was carried on according to the caprice of this wo- _— * 

man. This doubtleſs is the ſophiſm, 4 non cauſa pro cif, he vals go 

cauſa. p over to the Pro- 
[G] She had two daughters by him, <uhom fhe gor teſtant Religion. 

married very advantageouſly.) Frances de Breze, the 

eldeſt, married in 1538, Robert de la Marck, 4th of 

that name, Duke of Bouillon, Sovercign Prince of 

Sedan, created Marſhal of France in 1547 (25). Lou- (25) Anſelm» 

11a de Breze, the great Seneſchal's other daughter, Hiſr. des Officrers 

was married to Claudius of Lorrain, Duke of Au- % Corronne, 

male (26), brother to the Duke of Guiſe who was 779 

killed by Poltrot. Varillas is very erroneous here (6 1, 

(27). He ſuppoſes that, in the beginning of Hen- Yeoh —— 

ry the IId's reign, the Ducheſs of Valentinois and the p. 448. 5 

Cardinal of Lorrain, endeavoured reciprocally to i + 

nite their intereſt, in order to ſtrengthen and 1acreaſe _— 1 

their authority ; and that the Cardinal, in this view, p. 44, 49. od. 

propoſed a marriage between the Prince of Joinvil- ann. 1547. 

le, his elder brother, with the Dacheſs's eldeſt daugh- 

ter; but this not ſucceeding, the Ducheſs was obli- 

ged to be content with marrying her eldeſt daughter 

with Duke d' Aumale, the Cardinai's younger bro- 

ther ; after which ſhe married her ſecond daughter 

to the ſon of Marſhal de Fleuranges, Prince of Sedan 

(28). Now this is confounding times and things; (a8) Ibid. p 49, 

tor Diana of Poitier's eldeſt daughter married Robert 

de la Marck, Prince of Sedan, in 1538 (29). Nor (29) Father An- 

could Henry Robert of la Marck, their ſon, have ſelme, Hiſt. des 

married, in 1558, the Duke of Montpenſier's daugh- , 0 

ter (30), if her mother had married in the reign _— 

of Henry II. I ſay nothing of Antoinette de la Marck, (30) Ibid. 

ſiſter of Henry Robert, who was married to Dam- 

ville, ſecond fon of the Conſtable of Montmorency, 

in 1558, according to Varillas (31); for as he ob- (31) H. 4 

ſerves that ſhe was aim? marriageabli, he would eſ- Henri It. liv. 7. 

cape the force of my objection, and I don't know 7. p. 301. 

how old the Lady was then. Having got a friend 

(32) to conſult Mr. d'Hozier, a Gentleman perfectly (32) Mr. Janni- 

well ſkilled in Genealogies and Hiitory, I am in- gon, Advocate of 

formed that Frances de Breze, Diana de Poitier's eld- the Council. 

eſt daughter, married in 1538, Robert de la Marck ; 

and that Louiſa de Breze, her ſecond daughter, mar- 

ried Claude of Lorrain, Duke of Aumale, in 1546 

(33); for William of Poitiers, her uncle, ſpeaks of her : 

as wife to that Prince, in the will made by him the 12th (33) 0 ol i 

of March 1546. Preſident de la Place obſerves, that — * : 

Duke d'Aumale married in the reign of Francis I, ning of the year 

by the ſame token, that the King would not permit from Eaſter. 

the bride to be dreſſed, on the day of her nuptials, as a © 

Princeſs (34). This ſhews the miſtakes of the mo- (%) co nat 

dern Hiitorian of Admiral Coligni. He ſuppoſes that 72 de Teta de la 

the Coaſtable of Montmorency, having again regain- 3 Re- 

ed the ſummit of the royal favour, after the death of eue, folio 

Francis I. had a mind to marry Coligni to the heireſs 93 *. 

of Laval: but Coligni did not approve of the pro- * 

poſal; and put d' Andelot his brother in his room. 

The Conſtable imagined, that Coligni had refuſed 

it, becauſe of the paſſion he had entertained for Ma- 

demoiſelle de Breze, and therefore deſired that young 

Nobleman not to wifit that young Lady ſo often ; or to 

do this at leaſt with a defign only to try whether ſhe 

would be of the ſame temper with her mother (35). He (35) Vie de Gaſ- 

nevertheleſs viſited her as aſſiduouſly as before. This 2rd de Coligny, 

Author, after relating a variety of intrigues, tells us, = ©" 

that Diana having two daughters to diſpole of in mar- 

riage, calt about for huſbands, whoſe intereſt might 

contribute to ſupport her's (36) ; when thinking the 

Prince of Joinville a good match, ſhe ſpoke to the 

Cardinal of Lorrain about it. He adds (37), that wy 

Coligni obſerved to this Prince, that ſuch a marriage (37) _ 

would be diſhonourable to him, upon which he did 

not purſue that affair; and that Diana afterwarc's 

married her daughter to Duke d' Aumale, that Prince's 

younger brother. See the remark [NR]. I am ſur- 


. prized 
5X 


(36) Ibid. p. 
102. 
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Valentinois. I am of pinion, that ſhe was not fo old as Varillas affititis [HI, at 


the time that ſhe ſet up 


ized at all the particulars related by this Author, 
5d the vaſt — rntwea which he builds on a few 
words of Brantome. , He is a faithful Imitator of Va- 
rillas; an Author who will ſpoil a numberleſs multi- 
tude of Authors, unleſs fome femedy be applied; But 
not to ſpeak of theſe hiſtorical miſtakes, 1 ſhall only 
obſerve, that Diana de Poitiers had no daughter to 
diſpoſe of in marriage, when Henry II. her lover 
aſcended the Throne the 31ſt of March 1547 3 for, 
as I have already obſerved, the eldeſt of her two 
daughters Was married in i533, and the youngeſt in 
1546. ; 
thr 1 am of opinion, that fhe was not Jo old as Va- 
villas affirms.) We will tranſcribe his words, obſerving 
only, that what follows telates to the year 1544. 
| « Diana of Poitiers was the Dauphin's miſtreſs, as 
(33) The « the Ducheſs (38) was in that quality to the King. 
Ducheſs of E- « But this was the only thing in which they reſem- 
— « bled one another, both with regard to the body and 
„ the mind. The Ducheſs had never been more 
« beautiful than ſhe was at that time. She had not 
* Joſt one of thoſe charms, for which ſhe was thought, 
« by the niceſt Judges, and even by the Emperor 
„ himſelf, the moſt finiſhed beauty in Europe; and 
„Diana of Poitiers had ſcarce one of thoſe features 
« which one and twenty years before, had ſaved St. 
„ Vallier her father's life. The Ducheſs was but 
« one and thirty, and Diana of Poitiers was ſuſpect- 
« ed to be near threeſcore, the care that was taken 
to conſult the pariſh regiſter for her birth, having 
been to no Purpoſe... . . The Ducheſs . . . . ſpoke 
« with great freedom of Diana; whereas the latter 
« conicealed, under feigned demonſtrations of re(- 
« pet and complaiſance, the indignation ſhe har- 
* — at being ſo much deſpiſed. The ſame 
* freedom of ſpeech had made the Ducheſs ſay, that 
< ſhe was born the fame day that Diana of Poitiers 
„ was married. The words gave ſo much the more 
« offence, as they might be true; and reproached 
„Diana with being equally incapable of giving or 
F „ receiving love, as it was known that it was a lo 
) This is * time before ſhe could get a huſband (39). She ne- 
falfity., See the « yertheleſs concealed her reſentment ſo long as the 
— King enjoyed perfect health; but the inſtant ſhe 
perceived that his Majeſty was upon the decline, 
„ ſhe Kinted to the Ducheſs, that the time was at 
45) Vari, « hand in Which ſhe ſhould be revenged of her (40). 
40%. de Franc. I don't know where this Author picked up theie ſto- 
Boun ens ries, but I very much queſtion the truth of them. 1 
one day heard fome perſons ſpeak of this in manner 
following. Firſt (was it ſaid) had Diana de Poitters 
been forty years of age, at the time of Saint Vallier's 
trial, it is not probable that Hiſtorians would have 
(41) ge mentioned her as a tid- bit with regard to Francis J. 
Cbronol. Tom. . A married woman, or widow, will fooner pats for a 
b. 520. This a handſom woman, at forty years old, than a maid from 
faysin Tome the ſame age. The former are better ſecured from 
3. of his hiſtory the odious name of old woman, than the latter is of 
at large, p. 1058, that of old maid ; and, through an ill effect of pre- 
that Diana, tho judice, the former will be thought a more ſuitable 
53 years of *8* match than tlie latter. Secondly, Mezerai ſays, that 
N Pc Diana was but fourteen years ys when ſhe ſaved 
pbin's affections · her father's life (41), which is infinitely more pro- 
La Planche, in bable than to ſuppole her forty. A Reader does not 
his Hiſtory of ſo eaſily believe, that the life of a criminal was ex- 
2 2 % changed for a faded virgin - flower; as if he is told, 
Ver oenil-vears, (Which Mezerai does) that the perſon who made that 
juvenile years, \\ f 
ſays he, p. 14, barter Was but fourteen; and this even better pleads 
Joe" ſaved'ber fa- the apology of Francis the Firſt. Thirdly, If Diana 
e. Val de Poitiers was near fixty years of age in 1544, the 
2 2 muſt have been thteeſcore and fifteen when Henry II. 
2 and died; that is, on the day of the famous tournament 
afterwards, by on which this Prince received his death's wound, his 
an inblppineſs dreſs would have been black and white, on account 
fatal to Fritte, ef the lrvely wideuw whoſe humble ſeronnt he was (42): 
<von the beart , _ 7 
Henry II. aoben an old woman of threeſcore and fifteen years of age 
in ber declining would have been ſerved on the foot of the lovely 
years. widow. Would the 2 hag were ite ny 
rſecuted by that woman, and who 'revenged them- 
d. Hears r —— in their writings, have omitted her very ad- 
p. 39. of Tom. a. vanced age ? A young Monarch, diſtractedly in love 
with an old woman of ſeyenty, is ſo proper a ſub- 


\ 


or Head of a Party, iti oppoſition to the Ducheſs of Eſtampes, 


4 
in 


ject for ridicule, that every one of the fatyts which 
were publiſhed againſt Henry IT. would have cenſured 
him in the moſt unmerciful and drole manner, on his 
crazy antiquated miſtreſs, had the Ducheſs of Valen- 
tinois been ſo far advanced in years. The filence of 
the Satyriſts, who only obſerve that D:ana was in the 
autumn of life, that is, between forty and fifty, ſeems 
to me a ſtrong argument againſt Varillas. t this 
is not the ſtrongeſt part of the objection. More ſtreſs 
K = ; what Brantome relates in his Memoites des 
ames Galantes, He ſays (43) that, two after 
this Prince's death, the enemies of the Ducheſs of 42) ren af 
Valentinois ſought her friendſhip. She @onſequently * 
mult have lived, at leaſt, to ſeventy-ſeven years of age: 
how then, according to Brantome, came ſhe to die 
at ſeventy years and a half old (44) ? Fourthly, It is (44) Ibid. p. 
ſcarce probable that, in 1544; the Ducheſs of Eſtam- 228. 
= was but one and thirty; if this were true, ſhe was 
ut thirteen when ſhe was miltreſs to Francis I. Not 
to inſiſt upon this; but ſhe was Maid of Honour to 
the Queen Regent before the King fell in love with 
her ; and I queſtion very much whether, in that age, 
when children were educated leſs expeditiouſly than 
in this, a young Lady of twelve years would have 
been qualified to be one of the Maids of Honout to 
the Queen-Regent. Fifthly, I confeſs that jealouſy 
prompts Court-Ladies, as well as others, to employ 
ſhonate expreſſions, and to vent ſtrange untruths : 
ut when perſons ſee themſelves expoſed to the 
piercing eyes of a faction who are her enemies ; 
they endeavour not to relate particulars which are ab- 
ſolutely abſurd, nor palpable falſhoods known to the 
whale Crone Now A. cannot be ſaid that the Du- 
eſs of Eſtampes kept that guard apon her 
tongue, in caſe ſhe — to ſay, that ſhe was 
rn on the day in which Diana de Poitiers married. 
ot one perſon in the French Court but knew the date 
of the Ducheſs's diſhonour ; King Francis the Firſt's 
return from Spain being too ſignal an æra to be for- 
got. Now this was allo the very time in which Ma- 
demoiſelle de Heilli began her intrigues. The Court 
remembered almoſt as well the on ſent to Saint 
Vallier on the fcaffold ; conſequently they knew the 
date of Diana de Poitters's diſhonour ; and were not 
ignorant that the æra's of the intrigues of the two La- 
ies in queſtion, were not far diſtant one from the 
other. Since therefore it was known to the whole 
Court, that Saint Vallier's daughter did not marry the 
great Seneſchal of Normandy, till after Francis I. had 
enjoyed her (45), we muſt conclude that the Duche(s (45) This is 
of Eſtampes acted very ridiculouſly, in caſe the fi. See the 
ke the words which Varillas puts into her mouth; rem. [P]. 
was born on the ſame day that Basa of Poitiers mar- 
ried : for this might eaſily have been proved an ab- 
ſolute falſhood and a willing jeſt. The Reader will 
ſee hereunder (46), that none of theſe reflections are (45) In the rem, 
J [?]. 


The Author of the Amours of the Kings of France 
has copied all theſe errors of Varillas, and even in- 
creaſed them, by referring to the year 1547 (47), (47) Tom. 1. p. 
what the other had referred to 1544, which gives 204- edit. of 
riſe to ſeveral new falſities. Mademoiſelle de Heilli 1695. 
was but ten years of age when the King lay with 
her, and Saint Vallier was pardoned in 1 526. 
Eſpernai and Chateau-Thierri were taken, and the 
treaty of Creſpi was concluded after the year 1546. 
Here follows another error of — NEE. 1 po 
448), that Francis I. grew i to all? of ö 
1 Leu fired with a paffon (48) P. 487 
for Mademoiſelle d Heilli, immediately after his return 
from Spain; and that Diana, ho had been long mar- 
ried to Lewis de Brezs, Seneſthal of Normandy, endea- 
woured to comſole herſelf for the 4% of that Princes affeti- 
on, by the teſtimonies which the Dauphin, gave her of his 
Affection. 'I'he Reader is to know, that Henry II. 
was but eight years of age when his father returned 
from Spain in 1526 : alſo, that he was not Dauphin 
till 1536 ; and that Diana was a widow when the 
Dauphin fell in love with her. Hence let him judge 
if the Author of the Amours of the Kings of France is 
very accurate 


. The 


POI 


in the reign of Francis the Firſt. Many very ſingular particulars are related, both 
of the refotution ſhe diſcovered after the death of Henry the Second [7], and the 
duration of her beauty [X J. She was a mortal enemy to the Proteſtants [L]; and, 
doubtlefs, the religious zeal which ſuch a woman ſhewed, was one of the moſt remark- 


able ſcenes of the _ _— that is played on the ſtage of the world, If there be 
rantome*s 


any particular in emoirs, not 
dereſtarion, it is his groveling condeſcention, 


The reſolution ſhe diſcovered after the death of 

at II — *. us the following account 
on that head. The Ducheſs of Valentinois, when 
« King Henry II. was near his end, and little h 
«« were entertained of his recovery, was ordered to 
« retire to her hotel in Paris, and not to come again 
into his bed-chamber, leſt ſhe ſhould diſturb him in 
his godly thoughts, and becauſe ſome perſons en- 
« vied her. Being withdrawn, orders were ſent her 
« to reſtore ſome rings and jewels which _ 
« to the Crown. Immediately ſhe aſked the meſſen- 
«« ger whether the King was dead; and upon his an- 
« ſwering that he was not, but would certainly die 
very ſoon, ſhe ſpoke thus; I would have my ene- 
mies know, that ſo long as the King lives, I do 
not fear them, nor will obey them till he has left 
the world. My courage is as yet invincible ; but, 
« when once he that have breathed his laſt, I will not 
* ſurvive him. How bitter ſoever my life may be here- 
« after, it yet will be ſweet in compariſon of the loſs 
I ſhall — — and ax ao? I my Sove- 
* et iving or dead, t fear my enemies. 
— This 15 
44 


Lady, in this behaviour, diſplayed the great- 
3 but then, will it be objected, ſhe 
did not die, according to her promiſe. She never- 


_ * thelefs was brought very near death; and indeed, 


) Brantoms, 
2. Galantes, 


Tom. 2. p. m. 
127. 


* it was better for her to live than die, as ſhe thereby 
„ ſhewed her enemies that ſhe did not fear them; 
* and that, having ſo often ſeen them in a poſture 
aof humility trembling before ber, ſhe was de- 
„ termined not to do the ſame; and indeed, ſhe 
« diſcovered ſo much reſolution and intrepidity of 
* mind, that they could never ruffle her; nay, in 
* two years, they courted her friendſhip more than 
« ever; and were reconciled to her, as is the cuſtom 
* of the , Whoſe friendſhips and enmities are 
* not lafting ; but whoſe differences are as eaſily 
* made up, as thoſe of thieves in a fair, and love 
* and hate one another with the ſame eaſe and in- 
* difference, which we little people do not; for we 
*« muſt either fight, revenge ourſelves and die; or 
has pou end to our con by very delicate and ſo- 
* trmn ayreements ; and notwithſtanding this, we are 
* No better friends than before (49).” 

The difference which Brantome obſerves between 
the manner in which the great are reconciled, and 
how little people carry on their quarrels, recalls to 
my memory what was ſaid to a Pariſian in the time 
of the wars between the houſe of Orleans and that of 

* During this war, matters were carried 


Borgundy. 
on with ſo much heat, that after ſeveral ſieges had 


deen ſuſtained and cities ruined, a peace was pro- 
jected, and concluded at Auxerre. For as the 
* Duke of Burgundy ſaid to a Pariſian, whe was 
* me to wait upon him; WE WHO ARE OF THE 
* Blood Royal, AND RELATED TO THE KinG, 
* FALL OUT WITH ONE ANOTHER WHENEVER WE 
* PLEASE; AND ARE ALSO RECONCILED WHEN- 
* EVER WE THINK PROPER. Monſtrelet ſays far- 
* ther, that a Burgundian faid, Thar Ir was 
* GREAT FOLLY IN MEN TO KILL ONE ANOTHER 
FOR. THE SAKE OF PRINCEs, WRO RECONCILE 
* DIFFERENCES WHENEVER THEY PLEASE (50).” 
[XJ The duration of ber beauty.) Brantome infarms 
ns 2 this. I faw the _ eee at 
feventy years of age, as beautiful, and love- 
* ty, as when ſhe * thirty; and therefore it 
is no wonder that the was beloved by one of the 
greuteſt and moſt valiant Monarchs of the Uni- 
„ verſe. This 1 may ſay freely, without injuring 
* that Lady's beauty ; for every Lady who has wan 
the xffeCtions.of a mighty King, it is an indicati- 


on that me is miſtreſs of all perfections; and in- 


* tteed beauty, the gift of Heaven, ought not to he 
„ Þftowed ſparingly on Demi-gods. I jaw the Lady 
F I 


only flat, but even worthy of being had in 
in praiſing this Ducheſs, and in applauding 
the 


in queſtion ſix months before her death, when ſhe 
* ſtill poſſeſſed ſo many charms, that I am perſua- 
ded the moſt obdurate heart could not have with- 
* ſtoodthem, though ſhe, before, had broke her 
in a ſtreet in Orleans. She then rode with as m 
« dexterity as ever; but the horſe fell under her. 
« One would have concluded, that the great pain 
* ſhe felt would have diſguiſed her features; but ſo 
far from it, her beauty, her graces and majeſtic 
air, were as conſpicuous as ever. She had an ex- 
tremely white ſkin, and never uſed to paint; but 
it is ſaid, that ſhe uſed to drink every morning, 
** ſome broths compoſed of potable gold, and other 
things, with which good Phyſicians and learned 
* Apothecaries are acquainted, for as to myſelf, I i 
„ know nothing of the matter, It is my opinion, | | [if 
that had this Lady lived to the age of an hundred, g l 
« ſhe would never have been an 3 ſo re- | 18 
« gular and beautiful were her features, and ſo 5 
ſtrong and vigorous her conſtitution. It is pity 
that earth ſhould cover ſo lovely a body (;1).” (51) Brantome, 
[L] She <vas a mortal enemy to the Proteflants.)] Be- — 7 
za aſcribes the cruel perſecutions, which the rote... 
tants ſaffered in the reign of Henry II. to the coun- 
ſel of three perſons, the Cardinal of Lorrain, the 
N 2 _ Marſhal St. Andre, The 
ardinal, ſays he (52), had his Mayeſly's conference at Hiſt. Eccle- 
his diſpoſal ; the Docheſs kd br bats for which 22 liv. 2, 
ſhe was fronghy ſuſpected to deal in magical arts, fince P. 68. 1 
/he had paſſe life with difr ion; and had no- | fl 
thing in herſelf which could with reaſon (if there is 1 
thing like * in fuch paſſions, ) attract or pre pr 4 q 
heart of ſuch a Prince. Theſe three being a at 
the King's ear, in order to perſuade him of the truth of 
tewo things, vis. that the Proteflant Religion was an ene- 
my to Monarchy of every kind, and Kingly power, and 
the cauſes of all confuſion ; the 2 true 
of making amends, before God and Men, for the ſeveral 
vices which were committed, in which they themſelves 
indulged him, was, to extirpate the adverſaries of the 
Romfh religion; theſe, I ſay, prevailed ſo far, that 
even tn the very — bis reign, he made it his 
chief ſtudy and bufineſs, to perſecute and deſtrey with the 
atm violence, the chuerches which the late King his 
Father had begun to invade. Here follows a paſſage 
from Brantome. Above all, ſhe was a very zealous 
Catholic, and bore a firong hatred to the Proteſiants, 
awhich is the reaſon *uhy they hated, and calumniated 
ber to ſuch a degree (53). But nothing can be more (5) Brantome, 
remarkable than what is related by Varillas (54). Ele de Henri II. 
In the Will made by her, when {the was the moſt Tom. 2. of his 
in favour, and which ſhe did not revoke, at her Amer, p. 9. 
death, ten or twelve years after; ſhe declared, (c4) Zip. 
in the chief article, that ſhe was ſo firmly devoted Henri II. liv. r. 
« to the Catholic religion, that ſhould it unfortunate- P- 36 and 37. 
ly happen that the Ducheſſes of Aumale and Bou- 
illon, her daughters, for any cauſe or pretence 
« whatſoever, ſhould quit it, and embrace any of the 
new opinions, ſhe would diſinherit them, and give 
all her eſtates to the hoſpitals of the ſeveral places in 
« which they ſhould he fituated. In eaſe only one 
of her daughters ſhould leave the Catholic Faith, 
« ſhewould give her the other half of her eſtate, which 
« would have been her right, had ſhe not | 
« (55); and, if her relations ſhould not take due 165) The Au- 
care to ſee her laſt will exactly comphed with, the — 
„ conjured the Parliament of Paris, by the "= of- —— 
« fices ſhe had formerly done it, with reſpect to ted to gueſ 
« King Henry II. to ſupply whatever might be left hun. munis · 
« wanting by her relations.” The H iſtorian obſerves, 
that this article of the Will was not executed ; for 
the Dacheſs of Bouillon made an o of 
the Proteſtant Religion, and nevertheleſs ſhared her 
mother's-eſterte equally with the Ducheſs of Aumale. 
The Author takes occaſton from thence to 8 
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the exceſſive complaifance of Henry II IAI]. Thuanus has been far from employing 
ſuch ſhameleſs flattery ; he branding, in a due manner, the memory of the Conſtable 
of Montmorency [V], who, notwithſtanding his great pride, was yet ſo mean as to 
cringe to that proſtitute. But Mezerai did not flatter on this occaſion [OJ]. She has 


72 Varillas, 

ife de Henri II. 
liv. 1. p. m. 33, 
44+ 


been applauded for not carrying her vengeance to as high a pitch as ſhe might have done, 
againſt the Ducheſs of Eſtampes, after the death of F i 

ſhe had accumulated were of great ſervice to her, after the death of Henry II. She 
employed them in order to ſoften the Queen-mother, and retired to her fine houſe at Anet ; 


: (b). The mighty poſſeſſions 


but not (as we are told) till after having been ſeverely reprimanded by Catharine of Me- 
3 dicis (c). This Queen was frighted at the offer which Tavannes made her, to cut off 

e the Ducheſs of Valentinois's noſe. She ſold him that it would be his ruin; to which he 
anſwered, that he would die with pleaſure, could he thereby ſuppreſs vice, the bane of 
(4) Memeires de fh King, and that of France (d). To conclude, I will examine the account of thoſe 


Tawannes, cited 
by le Labourevr, who a 
Addit. de Ca ſtel- 
nau, Tom. 2. p. 
573 


the generoſity of the Guiſes, % true it is, ſays he, 
that the houſe of Guiſe has ſometimes exerted ſuch acts 
of difintereſtedneſs and generoſity, as are not found in 
the Princes of other families. He ſoon after over- 
throws the foundation, on which he had raiſed this 
(56) He foys, p. elogium (56). But we have nothing to do with that 
2 be Car- here. Here follows another pallage, which plainly 
ps coi *, ſhews the averſion the Ducheſs had to the Proteſtants. 
wary, neg. AM * She did not care to expreſs her thoughts to d'An- 
to inſert, in the © delot; for though ſhe had not ſcrupled to live, 
contract you « for twenty years, in ſuch a commerce with her So- 
d' Aumole, ſome «« vereign as was prohibited by the Laws of the Goſ- 
n pel ; ſhe nevertheleſs was ſo conſcientiouſly ſcru- 


u to tha 
gr eby wp e pulous, that ſhe did not dare ſo much as to ſpeak 


terevards inberi= e to perſons ſuſpected to be Hereticks (57).” How 


ted the great ridiculous was this conduct! I intreat my Readers 
pare of 515 = to reflect a little on this whimſical zeal, ſo very 
eſtate, common. 


[M] Brantome had the groveling condeſcention to ap- 
(57) Varillas, plaud the exceſſive complaiſance of II.] Tho' Bran- 
_ n 2 tome tiates ever ſo much on the Ducheſs of Va- 
— oi lentinois's courage; though he ſays that ſhe was hand- 

* - ſome till the age of ſeventy, and that ſhe rode a horſe 
well, no perſon will be angry with him on that ac- 
count. t it is intolerable to hear him ſay, that 
ſhe © adviſed, inculcated, and perſuaded the King 
to nothing but what was great, exalted and gene- 
(58) 18 . (58). That ſhe was very gracious, 
bb. „ . 404. © Charitable to the poor, valtly devout ; and accord- 
ad ann. 1558, * ingly, that her motto was a grave, as living only 
« in God; and that the French ought to pray, that 
„God may never let the King have a worſe favourite 
(59) Ibid, p. 11. “ than ſhe was (59). The prodigious donation, which 
«* his Majeſty, at his acceſſion to the throne, be- 
« ſtowed on the Ducheſs of Valentinois, on the eſta- 
« bliſhment of all the officers of France, as is the 
« cuſtom in every new reign, was thought a very 
« ſtrange thing. An immenſe ſum aroſe from this, 
by reaſon of the long reign which Francis I. en- 
« joyed. Such a Monarch might juſtly make ſo great 
* a donation to ſuch a Lady, this being an eſcheat, 
Which made no part of the King's revenues, ariſing 
* from demeſnes, ſubſidies, or taxes; and the Mo- 
„ narchs of that age uſed to beſtow ſuch eſcheats 


rm, that ſhe ſaved her father's life by giving up her virgin- flower; and will 
roduce ſome dates to ſettle the diſputes of certain Hiſtorians [P]. It is a ſhame that 
they ſhould diſagree about incidents that are fo very recent. 


The 


funt : ſed præcipue Diane Pictavienſi ſuperbi & impo- 
tentts &nimi femine, apud quam plurimum gratia wale- 
bant Lotharingi fratres & Santandreans ... . . Hujus 


femine arbitrio omnia regebantur, & Momorantius ipſe, 
„ 


ut auctoritatem & potentiam, quam apud regem obtine 

incolumem tueretur, morem gerere, & prudentiam ad 
tu pe obſequium flectere ſatagebat ; peſſimo exemplo ſummi 
imperii ad impotentis feminæ libidinem proflituti ; que 
Peſiremo ut jam in homines, fic & in ærarium quod homi- 
nibus imperat, poteſtatem arripuit, expulſo Faanne Vallo 


Jantiorts ærarii quaſlore, & in ejus locum ſuffeto 


Blende Rupicuriano homine ſuo (62). He afterwards (62) Thuan. 
mentions the methods by which this blood-ſucker 4 lid. 3. p. 
extorted money from the people, to ſatiate his ava- 5*' 
rice (63). De Mezerai obſerves that the King, at (6 z) $1.4 
the caprice and pleaſure of this artful waman in queſtion Reinier, Sieur 
changed the whole face of the Court (64). de la Planche, 
[O] Mexerai did nat flatter on this occaſion.) Here in bis Hie. of 
follow his words, ſpeaking of the ſtate to which en 
og were reduced, after the death of Henry II. (6% H,. 4. 
The Ducheſs of Valentinois did not continue lung at Court, France, Tom. 2. 
after the Keeper of the Seals, Bertrandi. She wwas P. 7058, ad ann, 
ſent away upon the arrival of Olivier whom ſhe had 57 
turned out ; and ſhe was obliged to give up, ignominagy/ly, 
the keys of the King's cloſet, and the jewels belonging . to 
the Royal Family which were given to the reigning Nun. 
This however was not done to ſatisfy Olivier, Ei vo a- 
tiate the juft reſentment of Catharine, wwho _ could. no 
longer ſuffer, without refle&ing a 4 race Fs : herſelf, 
a woman who had fo lung deprive 3 of her tuſhand's 
heart. The reader wwill juppoſe that this Fares would 
not permit her to go without reproaches, and the fevere 
treatment ſhe deſerved. By the credit and intereſt of Duke 
d Aumale, her fon-in-lawv, ſhe did not meet with harſher 
uſage ; ſhe being obliged to him for the preſerving the 
great wealth he had amaſſed by the forfeited eflates of 
criminals, the ſale of benefices, and other unjuſt methods, 
becauſe ſhe promiſed to canſtitute him her ſole heir : how- 
ever, ſhe was forced to give up to the Queen- mother her 


fine Seat of Chenonceaux on the Cher (65). This is an (65) Ibid. Tom, 


extract, (but ſoftened pretty much) of the Sieur de la 3: P- 6- 

Planche's account (66). (és) Page 15 
P] I will examine 4 account of thoſe who affirm, 409.26 of Hiſe. 

that ſbe ſaved her father's lift by giving up her virgin- & Peſtat d. 


„very freely, as I have been informed by perſons of loser, and will produce ſome dates, to ſettle the diſputes . tant de 


«* credit, and were blamed if they applic them to 
« their own uſe. With theſe they uſed to reward 
« their ſervants ; but our later Monarchs have kept 
them for themſelves, and farmed them to ſupply 
„ their neceflities. Farther, the Lady in queſtion 
« did not make an ill uſe of the money ſo rag, 
« ſhe building the beautiful palace of Anet, whi 
(60) Ibid. p. 10. “O will be a tual ornament to France (60).” 
8 Theſe words fill one with indignation. We are leſs 
offended at the elogiums which Francis de Billon has 
2 beſtowed on her, and which amount to this, that 
(61) See the book ſhe was a woman of her word, and beneficent (61). 
_— p — _ [NI Thuanus.. . . . has branded in a due manner 
ee, di Sexe the memory of the Conflable of Montmorency.) I ſhould 
feminin conſiruic enervate the force of his expreſſions, if 1 attempted 
par Francois de à tranſlation of them, for which reaſon I will ſet 
wear +a ea!7e, them down in the original. Hæc wiolenta & acerba 
mpg 1555. ni initia ſub miti & moderato principe & qui alieno 
: potius quam ſus ingenia uteretur, facile Miniſtris tributa 


of certain Hiſtorians. am informed by Mr. d'Ho- 7 * 

zier, that ſhe . the great Seneſchal of Nor- ee fl be e 
mandy the 29th of March 1514. Mezerai aſſerts a ne de Franguis II. 
notorious falſity, in relating that the King ſent a pardon 

to Saint Vallier, after bereaving his daughter Diana, then 

about fourteen, of her moſt valuable treaſure (67). He (67) Mezerai, 
doubtleſs means that ſhe gave up her virgin-treaſure , Crone 


Ne 4. Po 520. 
ad ann. 1523. 


to Francis I. He therefore is miſtaken in two par- 
ticulars: he did know that, in 1523, ſhe muſt have 
been, at leaſt, twenty years old; and that ſhe had 
been a —_ eight or nine Toney: | It is very plain _ 
that his words are only a paraphraſe upon thoſe of 
la Planche cited by me (68). e gives the following (any (8], 
judgment of that Hiſtorian : Regnier de 4a Planche ** 
ays he (69), was fon to the Lieutenant General © „ 
Poitiers, was an artful man, and of a ready wit, ＋ 50 + =_ 
of a miſchievous turn of mind, which had imbibed Cal. Tom. 3. p. 26: 
win's opinions ; befides, he was the confident of Marſhal 
de Montmorency, and conſequently an enemy to the 1 
I ; "ky b 


rn a immun 


|, 


(70) See rem. 
[F], citat. (23). 


7i) See the rem. 
[Fi 


(72) Citation (6) 
Vee 


(73) Mr. Janni- 
fon, Advocate of 
the Council at 
Paris. 


( 74) Elnes des 
Dames Illuſtrer, 
Tom. 1. p-. 519 
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The circumſtance which has been aſſerted in a book printed at Baſil in 1698, that the 
Duke of Guiſe intended to marry our Senechalle, is falſe [2]. This is one of the 


It is no wonder that a man of this character did not 
enquire, whether Diana de Poitiers was long married 
to the great Seneſchal at the time that ſhe ſaved her 
father's life. Thoſe who diſcover ſomething myſte- 
rious in the minuteſt particulars, imagine that Francis 
I. had ſome reaſon to expreſs himſelf in manner 
following, in the pardon he granted to St. Vallier. 
Whereas our dear and truſty couſin, Counſellor and Cham- 
berlain, Count de Maulevrier, great Seneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, and the relations and friends of John de Poitiers, 
Sieur of St. Vallier, have lately very humbly beſought 
and intreated us to take pity and compaſſion on the ſaid Poi- 
tiers Sieur of St. Vallier, &c. Care was taken, ſay theſe 
ſpeculative men, not to mention the leaſt particular 
of the affinity or relation between the great Seneſchal 
and the criminal. Care was taken not to ſay that he 
made interceſſion for his wife's father: they were 
afraid that this would raiſe in people's minds ſuch 
ſuſpicions and calumnies as they juſtly dreaded, con- 
ſidering the youth and beauty of the Lady who had 
interceded for her father's life. But laying aſide 
theſe idle ſubtilties,, I will now examine Varillas's re- 
mark. He has not met, ſays he (70), with one Catho- 
lic, who has fpoke of this incefiuous commerce; thoſe of 
the old religion (the Roman Catholicks) have afſidu- 
oufly declined ſpeaking of it, as the Calvinifls bade been 
paſſionate in the particulars they relate concerning is. He 
ſpeaks only of the writers of that age, whoſe works 
conſiſt of thirty ſeven volumes. I wiſh I had time to 
examine, whether there were any books, great or 
ſmall, written by Catholicks in the reign of Francis 
I. or Henry II. which mention the cauſe of the 

rdon that was indulged to St. Vallier ; and I ex- 
on all thoſe who have an opportunity for it, and 
may have any intereſt in that affair, to enquire into 
it. However Varillas cannot deny but that the Ro- 
man Catholic Writers, in the 17th Century, mention 
the paſſion which Francis I. entertained for the great 
Seneſchal's Lady. Le Laboureur does not deny it (71). 
Mezerai ſpeaks more clearly of this than la Planche, 
and we have quoted a modern Author, - who never 
was a Proteſtant, and who confirms what is to be 
found in the pieces which are called Huguenot Libels. 
I have given his words (72), but did not obſerve that 
it is a Aley in him to aſſert, that young Diana en- 
tered into the ſervice of Queen Claude, in quality of 
maid of honour. This Queen was the daughter of 
Lewis.XII. married Francis I. the 14th of May 1514, 
and was not Queen till January following. Now 
Diana was married to Lewis de Breze the 29th of 
March 1514, and therefore was not maid of honour 
to Queen Claude. A friend (73) has been ſo good 
as to inform me, that ſhe loſt her huſband in 1531 ; 


and raiſed to his memory a magnificent Mauſolzum, 


in the Church of Notre-Dame, in Roan ; that ſhe 
died in 1566, aged ſixty fix years and twenty icven 
days, * that her body was depoſited at Anet. Be- 
ſides, Hilarion du Coſte (74) obſerves, that ſhe died the 
26th of April 1566. The reſult of all this is, that 
ſhe was born the 31ſt of March 1500 ; and that the 
Ducheſs of Eſtampes romanced very ridiculouſly, 
when ſhe declared herſelf fo very young in compariſon 
of Diana de Poitiers her rival. This will give me 
occaſion to rectify ſuch particulars, as are not very 
accurate in the paſſages cited above, with regard to 
the Ducheſs of Valentinois's age. 

The Franciſcan whom I cited hints clearly enough 
at the inceſtuous commerce. I will quote pretty 
largely from him, as we ſhall thereby meet with ſe— 
veral particulars which ry to this article. Af⸗- 
« ter the death of Lewis de Breze her huſband, King 
Henry II. who loved her tenderly, and was en- 
« tirely wrapt up in her, created her Ducheſs of Va- 
« lentinois, which title ſhe. enjoyed till the day of her 
« death, which happened the 26th of April 1566; 
« and was buried in the noble Chapel ſhe had built 
« at her ſcat at Anet, (which the Poets of that age 
« called Dianet) aſter having divided her poſleflions 
« between her ſecond daughter Louiſa, Ducheſs of 
« Aumale, and the children of her eldeſt daughter. 
« She ordered, by her will, in caſe ſhe died at Paris, 
« that her body ſhould be firſt carried to the Church 


Vor. VIII. 


miſtakes 


« of the Filles Penitentes, and from thenee to Anet ; 
and ſhewed the averſion ſhe entertained at the Pro- 
teſtant Religion. The emblems or devices of 1 
Diana, Ducheſs of Valentinois, were more ſaitable ii} 


* to Diana Ducheſs of ET The firſt was 9 a 
* a dart or arrow (a ſymbol of the arms of the chaſte 1 
* Diana, Goddeſs of hunting). with the following p 


Latin words on a ribbon which ſurrounded the | 4 
dart, ConsEQUITUR QUODCUMQUE PETIT, SHE | 
* OBTAINS WHATEVER SHE ASKS. By this em- ' 
blem, ſhe hinted at the credit and favour ſhe had | 
with regard to King Henry II. and the aſcendant | 
* ſhe had over that Prince, who could not refuſe any | 
thing ſhe requeſted ; as likewiſe over all the Gran- a 
dees of that Kingdom, and King Francis I. ſhe bn 
having obtained, from that Monarch, a pardon 1 
* for her father the Lord of St. Vallier, who, for 1 
* aiding the retreat of Charles Duke of Bourbon 1 
** out of France, was ſeized by order of the above - 1 
mentioned Monarch, and ſentenced to loſe his 1 
* head, which yet was not executed, his Majeſty | 
— ſent him a pardon, at the ſolicitation of 1 
that Lady (75). Diana had alſo another (55) Hilarien de on 
device, viz. a tomb, or grave, whence iſſued an Ce/*c, ibid, j 
* arrow ſurrounded with ſome branches and ſhoots | 
of a tufted tree, with the following motto; SoLa * 
VIVIT IN ILLO, Ii. e. SHE LIVES IN HIM ONLY ; 
intimating, that the bare hope of a reſurrection F 
makes us live in the depths of the grave. Nei- | 
ther this beautiful emblem, nor the third, which 
* was a Diana, victorious over Cupid, whom ſhe had 
felled, and put under her feet, with the following 
Latin inſcription *® ; Ownium vicrorem vic, 
i. e. I HAVE VANQUISHED HIM WHO CONQUERS 
ALL THINGS, were really uſed by Diana ; 
Ducheſs of Valentinois, but by Diana Ducheſs of 
Angouleſme (76).” It is to be obſerved, that all * In the cabinee | 
the Authors cited by me miſrepreſent the pardon of the medals of 
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1 
which was obtained for St. Vallier. It was not fo — library ot the it 
full as was imagined, the criminal, though his life cane, in q 


a l the P.. w 1 
was ſpared, having been ſentenced to perpetual im- . | | 


riſonment, during which he ſuffered great hardſhips. Jars 
Hine follow the = of his pardon (25) : We az . — * 
it known for theſe cauſes, and having conſidered the ſaid des Dames uluſtr, 
ſervices, and chiefly that which vas done us by the great Tom. 2. p. 50 · 
Seneſchal (78), as it has been ſaid; we have, with our 
certain knowledge, full power, and royal authority, (7 7) 22 
committed the ſaid puniſhment of death into that here- Memuires, — 
after mentioned, viz. that the ſaid de Poitiers ſhall be ed at Paris in 
Shut up and impriſoncd for ever between four lone walls, 1623, p. 58. 
built above and beneath, in which there ſhall be only a : 
little window, through <which food ſhall be given him. (78) a? on ha- 
In all other things the contents of the ſentence ſhall 3 ** — 5 
remain in full force, and be entirely put in execution. Norman Gentle- 
If any one ſhould infer from thence, that whatever men had told 
is related concerning the favours which Diana indulg- him, in confeſſi- 
ed is falſe, he will be told, that Francis I. ordered a 1 3 
ſuperſedeas to be drawn up, commanding the Parlia- tice to the Corus 
ment to detain the ſaid St. Yallier in the place where of it, and took 
he was impriſoned (79), till his Majeſty ſhould pleaſe the depoſitions of 
to order otherwiſe. Paſquier may be cited, who nant; * 
wwas perſuaded that had not St. Fallier been ſnatched "IT 
away by death, he would at laft have been reſtored ta all (79) In the con- 
his honours (80). If it ſhould be added, that this pri- Serberie of the 
ſoner's crime was one of thoſe which leaſt merited % in Paris. 
pardon, it will be anſwered, that the leaſt favour (8) Paſquier, 1 
which the Lady granted was paid to its full worth, 2 de la on 
and even beyond it ; her father being concerned in a 2 * 1 518 
conſpiracy levelled againſt even the perſon of that * * q 
Monarch. This the King declares in his pardon (81). — 
[2] Hat has been aſſerted; ... . that the Duke of (81) The ſaid 1 
Guiſe intended to marry our Seneſchalle, ig falſe.) It is 1 * ny 
related in Tom. II. (22) of the Melange critique de us the plots car= | Mis 
Literature, that the Ducheſs of Valentinois was the rying on againſt AN 
cauſe of the diviſion between Admiral de Colligny and the our perſon, our 
Dude of Guiſe, which, at laft, was productive of ſuch Long vom Are 
afton;jhing aud fatal effefts. Theſs two Noblemen play- 2 A 
ing one day at tennis, ibe Admiral ſaid to the Duke of moires, p. 58. 
Gui/e, that he was ſurpriſed a man of his quality 
and wiſdom would marry a whore, ſpeaking of that (82) Page 313, 
Ducheſs. The Duke of Guiſe who loved her, could 
not bear theſe words; but entertained a hatred again! 


| the 
5 * 
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miſtakes ſo common in converſation on theſe occaſions, 2 of the beſt memory 
ons, an 


ſometimes miſtake one period for another, fathers for 


thers, Sc. | 


the Admiral ; became afterwards his profeſſed enemy, 
and endeavoured to ruin him ; fo that the whore, as the 
Admiral called her, on the quarrel which broke out on 

her account, «vas perhaps more the cauſe of the maſſacre 

on St. Bartholomeu's Day, than Religion, auhich probably 

was only a handle ; this Herodias had perhaps demanded 

(34) Recueil de the Admirals head . . . . . (B3). I am of opinion that 
Memuires, p. this private quarrel contributed greatly to the maſſacre. 
* The circumſlance which contributes the more to make me 
conclude this is, becauſe ſeveral Hiſtorians affirm, that 

the Duke of Guiſe had been often heard to ſay, fince the 

maſſacre, that matters had been carried to greater lengths 

than he intended, and that of 5 * 1 3 * -1 

ain rſon except the Admiral. It is ſuppoſed, 

10 1 — the Duke of Guiſe in queſtion, 

who was deſirous of marrying Diana de Poitiers, often 

declared, that the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's 

Day was carried farther than he intended. Now this 

is blending the father with the ſon; for the Duke of 

Guiſe, who is repreſented as in love with Diana of 

Poitiers, had been dead above nine years, at the 

time that this maſſacre was perpetrated. But the 

greateſt error is in ſaying, that the Duke of Guiſe, 

who had been the Admiral's intimate friend, was 
in love with the Ducheſs of Valentinois, c. No- 

thing can be falſer than this, and here follows the 

cauſe of this miſtake. The Admiral adviſed againſt 

marrying the Ducheſs of Valentinois's daughter ; 

which was taken as if he had intended to oppole the 

exaltation of the Guiſes, and this was one of the cauſes 

- why theſe two friends became enemies. I will here 

quote an Author who lived at that time. © The 

(8g) Theſe words © firſt cauſe of the enmity of the late Duke of 
88 % Guiſe was this: the late Duke of Guiſe, your fa- 
22 « ther (84), deſired that the Duke d' Aumale ſhould 


(a) In Latin, 


d daughters for mo- 


« marry, in order to exalt your family, the ſecond 
« daughter of the Ducheſs of Valentinois. The 
„ Duke of Guiſe, your brother, could not approve of 
« this marriage : however, as he did not dare, for 
« fear of the King, to oppoſe it openly, he addreſſed 
« the Admiral, and defired his advice (in a friendly 
« way) with ky to the anſwer he ſhould make, 
« when that affair ſhould be mentioned to him, he 
added, with tears, that be the conſequence what it 
« would, he would never conſent to it. The Admi- 
« ral did all that lay in his power to comfort him; 
« and after ſome diſcourſe together, his concluſion 
« was, that it would be better to' enjoy an inch of 
« authority with honour, than a fathom without it, 
« and then they left one another. But the Duke of 


« Guiſe, ſo far from approving the advice which he (35) Reſponſe 2 
0 


* himfelf was the moſt forward to promote, that, in 
order to exaſperate King Henry againſt the Ad- 
« miral, he {aid to Marſhal de Vielle-ville, their 
« common friend, that he could never have believed 


Epiſtre de 
Charles de Vay. 
demont Cardinal 
de Lorraine. 
maintenant Am- 


that the Admiral would have envied his exaltation, Fl Gentilbommy 


by endeavouring to divert him from that marri- 
age (85).” 

It was the moſt neceſſary to rectify this, as per- 
ſons of great learning might have been miſled by it, 
and imagine that this was a very curious piece of ſe- 
cret hiſtory, with regard to the cauſes of the maſſacre 
on St. Bartholomew's Day. The learned Authors of 
the Ada Eruditorum (86), who have given an extract 
of the Melange Critique de Litterature, eonſider, as a 
very remarkable incident, what has been related 
above concerning Admiral de Colligni, and the Duke 


of Guiſe who entertained a paſſion for the Ducheſs of 
Valentinois, Sc. One can never be too careful of 


preventing certain readers from being impoſed upon. 


POLITIANUS (ANGELUS) was born at Monte Pulciano (a) in Tuſcany, the 


+ Palitraner, 14th of July 1454. He was one of the moſt learned and moſt polite Writers of his 
Now Salenichi, time [A]. He ſtudied the Greek tongue under Andronicus of Theſſalonica “, and made 


de Hainault, 
printed in 1565. 
See alſo Memoires 
de Brantome, p. 
m. 146. vol. 3 
in the diſcourſe 
of Admiral 
Chaſtillon. 


(86) See Aa 
eruditor, June 
1698. p. 293, 
294 


90 Voſſius d A great progreſs in that language (Y). It is aſſerted that he was educated in polite learn-, 
6; . ing with Marſilius Ficinus, at the charge of Coſmus de Medicis [B]. The firſt work 


which gained him a reputation was a Poem on Julian de Medicis's Tournament [C]. 
It was generally acknowledged that he ſucceeded better than Luke Pulci an illuſtrious 
Poet, who in a work of the ſame kind deſcribed the Tournament of Laurence de Medicis 


[A] He was one of the moſt learned and moſt polite 
Writers of his time.] — do not _ much in their 
# opinion as to this particular, and there never was per- 
3 — an Author, — knew ſo well how to . all 
his brethren concur in their favourable ſentiments of 
(2) Baillet, Ja- him, as Politianus. Can there be any thing more to 
2 e his honour ? The two Scaligers have beſtowed great 
Nat. 315. Je. Clogieson him. You will meet with this, and with 
gemens Gor lk; ſeveral other honourable paſſages in Pope Blount (1). 
Tradu#. Lat, Conſult alſo Monſieur Baillet (2), Barthius (3), and 
Num. 817, and Mr. Crenius in the Preface which he has prefixed to 
2 4 the new edition of Caninius's Helleni/mus, printed at 
8 um. Leyden 1700. | 
[B] Ut is afferted that he wwas educated .. . . at the 


(1) Pope Blount, 


(3) Barthius, charge of Coſmus de Medicis.) Boiffard will be my 
Adverſe lib. 47- voucher. I ſumptu, lays he (4), et promotione Coſmi 
Cap» $a Florentinorum Principis, cum Marfilio Ficino bonis literis 


;  inſiitutus oft. i. e. He was educated in Polite Lite- 
89 s « rature with Marcilius Ficinus, at the charge and 
Pope . under the protection of Coſmus Duke of Florence.“ 
Cenſura Author, 1 cannot tell whence Monſieur Varillas borrowed the 


p. 357. following particulars. He was of Florence, and 
' * his parents were ſo poor, that he was obliged to 
Se 8 wait on Julian and Laurence de Medicis, when they 


went to ſchool, and to carry their books, that he 
| * might have an opportunity to peruſe them (5).” 
(6) Bullart, A. It is not true that Politianus was of Florence, as Meſ- 
—_ on as ſieurs Varillas and Bullart aſſert (6) ; he was of Monte 
F. 277 Pulciano (7). Obſerve, 1. that Coſmus de Medicis died 

(7) Leand- Alb. in the year 1464: ſo that Politianus could not enjoy 
Deſcript. Taliæ, that patron's favours longer than till he was ten years 
p- m. 89. old. 2, That Marſilius Ficinus was a full grown 
man when Coſmus died; ſo that Bullart does not ex- 


rence, p- 193 


Julian's 


preſs himſelf well. Politianus aſſerts ſomewhere 
in his works, that being ſtill very young (8) he ſtu- 
died the Platonick Philotophy under Marſilius Ficinus, 
and Ariſtotle under Argyropylus. 

[C] The firft work och gained him a reputation aua: 
a Poem on Fulian de Medicis's Tournament.) Let us 
quote Paul Jovius. Politianus & prima flatim juventa 
admirabilis ingenii nomen adeptus g; guum novo illuſtri- 
que poemate Suliani Medicis equeſtres Iudos celebraſſit, 
Luca Pulcio nobili poeta omnium confeſſione ſuperato, qui 
Laurentii fratris ludicrum equeſiris pugnæ ſfectaculum, 
tiſdem modis, & numeris decantarat (9). i. e. Politia- 
nus being ſtill very young gained the reputation of 
* a wonderful genius, having celebrated Julian de 
Medicis's Tournament in a noble Poem of a new 
kind : it being univerſally acknowledged that he 
excelled therein Luke Pulci an eminent Poet, 
* who had ſung in a Poem of the ſame nature the 
* Equeſtrian Games or Tournament, which Laurence 
* Julian's brother had given.” This paſſage inti- 
mates that Luke Pulci's | was written betore Po- 
litianus's ; and we are confirmed in that opinion when 
we conſider that Julian de Medicis was younger than 
Laurence. Monſieur Varillas and Monſieur Baillet 
have underſtood that paſſage in this ſenſe. © Julian 
de Medicis had carried the prize in a Tournament, 
and wanted a Paranymph not inferior to Luke 
% Pulci, who had ſignalized himſelf on a like occa- 
„ ſion, in commending Laurence de Medicis. Poli- 
* tianus undertook it, and having obſerved, that 
Pulci's Poem was not of the ſame ſtrength through- 
* out the Whole. .. he plundered the moſt beau- 
* tiful thoughts from the antient Panegyriſts. 


2 „ and 


c 


6 


(8) Tenera adbur 
tate. Politian. 
in fine Miſcellan. 


(9) Jovivs, El. 
cap. 38. P- 88. 
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Julian's brother. The account he wrote ſome time after of the conſpiracy of the 


aul Jovi» 


Pazzi's was infinitely eſteemed (c). Being appointed Profeſſor of the Latin and Greek 


vs, Fig cap. 38. tongues at Florence, he was ſo much commended and applauded, that the ſtudents left the 
4 Seu ſchool of Demetrius Chalcondyles a Greek by nation [D], and a very learned man, but 


face to his works, whoſe Lectures were but dry and barren if compared with thoſe of Politianus. 


written by 
Manucius 3 you 


will meet with Miſcellanies, his Latin Poems, encreaſed his 


The 


other works which Politianus publiſhed, I mean his Latin tranſlation of Herodotus, his 


tation more and more. If he had 


A lived longer he would have enriched the Republick of Letters with many excellent 


Bibltb. fol- 45. works (d), but he died in 1494 at the age of forty years [Z]. If what is related of 


and wrote ſuch a noble piece, that having read it, 

« Pulci out of ſhame and ſpite had a mind to ſuppreſs 

(10) Varillas, „ his own Poem {10).” Monſieur Baillet relates the 
Anccdetes de Fu- ſame particular in other words {11) : but if we ma 
rence, p. 194. believe the ſame Paul Jovius, who in another wo 

Ballet, Fn. Of his gives a more full account of theſe two Tour- 

(:1) Celebres, naments, that of Laurence was inferior to Julian's, 

Fw 27. and Pulci did not write his Poem till after he had 

i feen Politianus's (12). Ejus gloriofs Iaboris premium 

— 11 fuit triumphus Politiani divini poctæ carminibus celebra- 

lib, 1, P. m. 15, J. Nec MuLTo rost Laurentius ut fraternis laudi- 

bus æguaretur, novum ſpectaculum periculofiſſime pugne 

edidir. . . . . Hujus quoque Feciofifmi certaminis memo- 

(13) A few Lines riam Pulcius (13) ipſe Politiani æmulus perjucundo edito 

' higher he called P9mate ſempiternam fecit. i. e. The reward of that 

him Aloyſius © glorious and difficult action was its being cele- 

Pulcrus : in his 4 brated in verſe by that divine Poet Politianus. 

en 8 . Soon after Laurence de Medicis, who was deſirous 

T «* to rival his brother's glory, gave a new ſhew of 


were at that 
time at Florence that dangerous Tournament The memory 


three brothers, * of this pompous fight was alſo tranſmitted down 
all three good 4e to poſterity in a moſt agreeable Poem written b 
Poets, namely, I do not know that this 


. « Pulci, Politianus's rival.” 
1 Author ever aſſerted, that Pulci out of anger and 
ſhame would ſuppreſs his Poem. This is perhaps a 
mere invention 4 Varillas, as well as the pretended 
method which Politianus followed to outdo a Poem, 

which was not yet in G 
[D} The fudents left the ſchool of Demetrius Chal- 
condyles a Greek by nation.) Paul Jovius acquaints us 
with this particular, Tantos de ſe excitavit clamores 
favente juventute ut Demetrius Calchondyles vir Græcus 
(14) Paulus Jo- preflantique dactrina, uti aridus atque jejunus à Diſci- 
vius, in E cap. ulis deſereretur (14). We ſhall now give an inſtance 
33. p. m 33. of the exceſſive liberty, which Monſieur Varillas gave 
(15) Varillas, Himſelf in his Paraphraſes. When Argyropilus, 
Anecdotes de Flo- ©* ſays he (15), had left the Profeſſor's chair of the 
rence, p. 179, © Greek tongue at Florence, Politianus ſeized it; 
> „ and as he was a man of an incomparable 2 
«« who left no ſtone unturned to compaſs his deſign, 
« he exerted his talents ſo well, and flattered his au- 
« dience ſo artfully, that he got all the Greeks ex- 
« cluded, who were come to diſpute the chair with 
« him. Chalcondyles, though a very humble man, 
and but little careful of his own glory, could not 
« brook the affront that was put on thoſe of his own 
« nation. He made intereſt with Laurence de Me- 
« dicis, who had already pitched upon him to teach 
his children the Greek tongue, and got leave to 
« teach it publickly in oppofition to Politianus, and 
« at the ſame time with him, in order to ſee which 
of them two ſhould get more ſcholars. But the 
« rough accent, of which Chalcondyles could never 
« oet rid, and the difficulty he had to pronounce 
* Latin words, made him contemptible in 
« compariſon of Politianus, whoſe agreeable voice, 
« and gallant expreſſion, raviſhed all them that heard 
« him. Laurence de Medicis, who would by all 
« means keep Chalcondyles at Florence, was obliged 
« to procure him ſcholars, and endeavoured to per- 
« ſuade Politianus to behave with more civility to- 
« wards him. Laurence de Medicis did afterwards at- 
« tempt to reconcile them together, but he found 
« by his own experience, it was an eaſier taſk to give 
peace to all Italy, than to eſtabliſh it between two 
— men. However, he prevented them from 
« ſhewing their reſentment againſt each other pub- 
lickly ; Arne his life time.” All this is grounded 
on the following pg from Paul Jovius. Demetrius 
Chalcondyles . . . . . ſcholam Flor entiæ inflauravit, de- 


fertam ab Argyrapylo, & a Politiano deficientibus Grecis 
occupatam ; ſed ambitioſa, peracrigue emule, multis bo- 
nis, maliſque artibus ſuggeſius locum, & nomen defendenti 
Demetrius caſſit; Latina prejertim facundia inferior, & 


the 


ob id rareſcente auditorio d juventute diſtitutus, do- 
2 e doftus, facil * ee 125 

civis & delicatis auribus wvideri poterat : quibus Politiani 

decantatis, & wariog ſpargentis flores, jucunda argutaque 

var, & ſalſa comitas mira dulcedine placuifſet. Sed 

manfit Demetris honeflus gratiæ locus apud Laurentium, 

vel infeflo, & obliqus 4 incefſente Politiano, qui 

ſuum neminem & Latinis fibi parem pateretur, Græcis ipfis 

eruditior exiflimari wolebat. Diwvifit idcirco munera 

Laurentius, ut emulationis lites dirimeret : & filii præ- 

ceptorum contentions ad diſcendum accenderentur (16). i. e (16) Paulus Jo- 
Demetrius Chalcondyles reſtored at Florence vius, Ehg. cap. 
„the ſchool, which A lus had forſaken; and 29. p. m. 69. 
« which Politianus had ſeized, the Greeks havin 

* abandoned it. But Chalcondyles yielded the chair 

to his ambitious and moſt crafty competitor, who 

«« defended it by all manner of means whether juſt or 

** unjuſt: for Chalcondyles was inferior to him, chiefly 

« with rd to the knowledge of the Latin tongue 

* ſo that his ſchool grew thin, being left by moſt of 

the youths ; for though he was very learned, yet 

he might appear dry and barren to nice and dainty 

« ears, who were mightily pleaſed with the clear and 

a charming voice, and {mart wit of the celebrated 

« Politianus, who 1 flowers throughout his 

« diſcourſes, and had a moſt agreeable and ſweet 

« ſtyle. However, Demetrius obtained an honour- 

able employment from Laurence, notwithſtanding 

the ſpite and hatred of Politianus, who was con- 

*« tinually attacking him indirectly: for as he could 

bear no equal among the Latins, ſo he would be 

thought more learned than the Greeks themſelves. 

* Laurence divided therefore their functions, to ſup- 

«« preſs the quarrels occaſioned by their rivalſhip, 

and that his children might be encouraged to ſtudy 

by the very diſputes of their teachers.” Examine 

that paſſage from Paulus Jovius as much as you pleaſe, 

you will never find in jt, that Politianus got all the 

Greeks excluded, who would diſpute the chair with 

him, nor that Chalcondyles looked it as an in- 

ſufferable affront ; nor that Laurence de Medicis pro- (17) Bullart, 
cured him ſcholars. I find the laſt period of Paul Aadem. de Sei- 
Jovius dark; it ſignifies Laurence divided the em- ener, Tom. 1, 
ployments, in order to ſuppreſs the quarrels occa- P. 281. 

honed by the rivalſhip, and to encourage his children (18) Voffius, d: 
to ſtudy, by the diſputes of their teachers. I think He. Lat. p. 
theſe two motives are not well conſiſtent together, ©29. 
Monſieur Bullart relates that Chalcondyles was forced (19) Ne gu- 
to quit his place, by the envious caballing Politianus, drageſumym guar- 
who by his artifices had him turned out ; and that ſum Stasi: annum 
Laurence de Medicis gave them different employments in —_— Jovivgg 
. to ſuppreſs the cauſe of that dangerous 3 * cap. 38. 5. 
emulation (17). 1 (20) 

He died in 1494 at the age of forty years. ] At \*® Deceſfit gua- 
mie. the 24th of Se — (18). . 22 7 — 44 
account is more acurate Paul Jovius's ; the latter p. 777. = 
pretends that he was entered upon his 44th year paſlage from 
(19) ; but the former gives him but forty years (20). Marvilius Ficinus 
Several Authors are miſtaken as to the time of his 2 
death, which they place under the year 1509 a- 9 
mongſt them are Eber (21), and Reuſnerus (22), (21) E Foftis 
as Voſſius obſerves. Nathan Chytræus gives us the 44 Voſſium, 
following epitaph of Politianus, as though it had «4 ſupra, 
been tranſcribed from his tomb in St. Mark's Church 
at Florence. | (22) Ee, 

{NTOTICO, 4 


Politianus in hoe tumulo jacet Angelus, unum eund. ibid, 


Qui caput, & linguas, res nowa, tres habuit. 
Obiit an. 1509, Septemb. 24. 


i.e. © In this tomb lyeth Angelus Politianus, who 
„ had indeed but one head, but, oh wonder ! three 
« tongues : he died September the 24th, 1509.” This 
is what we read in page 110 of the Variorum ix Eu- 

rope 
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the cauſe of his death were true [F], it might be ſaid that his morals anſwered the 
homelineſs of his face, rather than the beauty of his genius [G]. Some of his Poems 
were ſo much admired, that ſeveral learned men took the pains to write Com- 


ropa Hinerum deliciz, (the deliglits of ſeveral travels 

made in Europe) collected by Nathan Chytrzus, in 

the ſecond edition, printed in the year 1599, ah 

Chriflophorum Corvinum, in $vo. But Father Mabil- 

lon Alerts, that there is no epitaph on Polittanus's tomb 

(24) Mabill. in (23). For the reſt he agrees with Chytræus, placing 

Muſeo Tral. that tomb in St. Mark's church at Florence, and Po- 

Tora. 1. p. 178. Iitianus's death under the year 1509. The Bernardine 

Saint Romuald follows the ſame chronology (24). But 

(OI it has been effectually refu by the learned Voſſius, 

Abrege Cbrensl. Who urges this argument, namely, that John Picus 

Tom. 3. p. 262, of Mirandola, Hermolaus Barbarus, and Politianus 

under the year died the ſame year. The continuator of Palmerius 

"gy" aſſerts it as a matter of fact, and there is a letter of 

Marſilius Ficinus, in which the death of Politianus is 

lamented, as happening ſoon after John Picus's. Now 

it is univerſally acknowledged, that John Picus died 

in the year 15 Theſe are Voſlius's arguments. 

To which we may add, that Peter Crinitus, Politia- 

nus's ſcholar, teſtifies, that the three learned men, 

mentioned above, died the very ſame year that Charles 

(25) Crinitus, VIII. invaded Italy (25). This is hinting very plain- 
d Honeſta Diſ- 1y, that they died in the year 1494. 

cipl. p. 15. cap. g. [F] If what is related of the cauſe of his death auere 

true.) Let us tranſcribe Monſieur Varillas's expreſſi- 

(26) Varillae, ons (26), * Death.. .. ſurpriſed him at the age 

Anecdotes de - 5 « of forty-two'(27). As he could not gratify the cri- 

Tce, P. 19% % minal paſſion he had conceived for one of his ſcho- 

(27) He ought lars of a very eminent rank, it threw him into a vio- 

to have ſaid at 4 lent fever. In the height of his fit, he compoſed 

the age of 40. 4 a ſong on the object that charmed him, got out 

* of his bed, took a lute, and began to ſing it in a 

tune ſo tender and paſſionate, that he expired juſt as 

* he was finiſhing the ſecond ſtanza, the very ſame 

(23) This is net“ day (28) that Charles VIII. paſſed the Alps, to go 

true: Charles the and conquer the Kingdom of Naples.” Thus that 

VIIſth paſſed the Author was pleaſed to tranſlate the following paſſage 

Alps before the from Paulus — Ferunt eum ingenui adoliſcentis inſano 

_ — amore percitum, facile in letalem morbum incidiſſe. Cor- 

" repta enim cithara, quum eo incendio, & rapida febre 

 torreretur, ſupremi furoris carmina decantavit ; ita, ut 

max deltrantem, vox ipſa, & digitorum nervi, & vita- 

lis denique ſpiritus, inderecunda _ morte, deſererent 

(29) Jovius, (29). 1. e. © It is reported, that being paſſionately in 

E og. cap. 38. p. “ love with a young man of quality, it threw him in- 

5s to a mortal diſtemper: for taking up his lute whilſt 

he was in the height of a burning fever, he began 

to play upon it a ſong on the object of his love: ſo 

«*« that beginning ſoon to rave, his voice, his ſtrength, 

and life itſelf left him, and he died a diſgraceful 

death.“ Some aſſert, that being unable to bear 

the violence of his paſſion, he beat his head againſt 

(30) Pulgo fertur a wall, and daſhed his brains out (30). But che death 

ebiifſe Pelitia- of this man of wit is alſo related after another man- 

mum fadi amoris ner. He did not end his days very honourably ; 

py gc a « here follows what Monſieur Balzac ſays of him, in 

4166. Woſhus, « one of his letters. We have now a true account of 


de Hiſt. Lat. p. Politianus's death, which Cardinal Bembo has miſ- 


629. C repreſented in the epitaph he drew up for him. As 
« he was ſtanding on the top of a ſtair-caſe, ſinging 

upon his lute a ſong he had made formerly fer a 

« girl with whom he was in love, and coming to 

„ {ome very moving lines, his lute dropt out of his 

“ hands, and he fell down ftairs and broke his 

« neck. The Cardinal aſſerted in his epitaph, that 

« he died as he was ſinging ſome doleful verſes on 

_ «© the death of Alexander Duke of Florence, whom 

(31) Pierre d&. . his Couſin Laurence had wickedly killed (31).” 
Abrege Cbronol. There is a moſt notorious falſity in theſe laſt words; 
Tom. 3. p. 262, for that Alexander Duke of Florence was killed forty 
under the year tliree years after Politianus's death. The epitaph 
7509+ (32) of the latter, written by Peter Bembo, acquaints 
32) It is in Paul us, that he died whilſt he was ſinging doleful verſes 

ovius, Elg. on the death of Laurence de Medicis. Monſieur Bul- 

cp. 38. p.90, lart relates a falſity, when he pretends that Cardinal 
on Bembo aſſerted that Politianus fall dewn ſlairs as he was 
ftnging on his lute an elegy which he had compoſed on the 


| (33) Bullart, A- death of Laurence dg Medicis (33). This Cardinal's 


cadem. Tom» 1. verſes, which he tranſcribes, contains nothing con- 
p. 278. cerning that fall. What does a man mean by quo- 
ting paſlages, which moſt plainly refute his own aſ- 


mentaries 


ſertions ? Obſerve, that ſome perſons pretend, that 
the ſtory mentioned by Paulus Jovius is a mere ſlander. 
Read this noble paſſage of Pierius Valerianus. Ange- 
lis Politianus, nullius ignarus eruditionis, & diſcipline, 
cùm in adverſa Medicorum procerum tempora incidifſet, 
inclinantibus jam Petri, quem ipſe litteris inſtituerat, re- 
bus, in eam incidit ægritudinem, ut in multis, & wariis 
moleſiiis, cogitationibuſque, conſolationem nullam admittere 
doluerit, atque ita demum dolore, maſlitiaque confectus 
expirarit. Duodgue illi longs fuit infelicius confifta in 
eum tupitudinis fabula err obtrefationibus 
oſciſcus, calumniatuſque e, utque ea gens tima 
7 inſimulandum in invidiam Petri 2 — 2 
aliam mortis voluntariæ * univerſo terrarum orbi 
na cum ejus infamia propalarunt (34). i. e. © An- 
« Telus Politianus, who was well verſed in all kinds 
„ of learning and ſciences, happened to live in thoſe 
« days when the Princes of Medicis met with misfor- 
« tunes and the affairs of Prince Peter, whom he him- 
e ſelf had educated in Polite Literature, began to de- 
e cline ; which vexed him to ſuch a degree, that he 
* could receive no comfort in the many and great 
« difficulties under which he laboured, and died at 
« laſt with grief. But what adds to his misfortune 
« is that ſhameful ſtory, by which ſome flanderous 
« backbiters have traduced and diſgraced him; for 
*« theſe people being very much inclined to accuſe 
* others, and out of malice againſt Peter de Medicis, 
* have publiſhed to the whole world that there was 
another cauſe of his voluntary death, very much 
to his diſgrace.” According to this account Poli- 
tianus died only with grief, occaſioned by the de- 
clining condition of the houſe of Medicis. Philo- 
ſophy may indeed find herein a natural defect, but not 
a moral one. 
[1] 1t might be ſaid, that his morals anſwered the 
homelineſs of his face, rather than the beauty of his 
_—_ t is probable that his ſtrong affection for 
the houſe of Medicis expoſed him to the moſt ſhame- 
ful ſlanders, whilſt the Florentines being extremely 
fond of their Republican Liberty, inſulted that ba- 


(34) Pierius va. 
lerianus, de Lu- 
terator, infelic, 


lib. 2, p. 70, 71, 


niſhed family, and giving a loſe to their ſatyrical 


humour, publiſhed a thouſand Paſquils. Let us not 
aſſert therefore, that Paul Jovius's ſtory is well ground- 
ed. But let us boldly affirm that Politianus had con- 
trated an habit of that pride and envy, which learn- 
ing does but too often produce. We have ſeen (35) 
that in order to keep his poſt againſt his antagoniſt, he 
employed indifferently good and bad methods. We 
ſhall now ſee an account of his haughty and envious 
temper. Erat diftortis {ve moribus, uti facie nequa- 
quam ingenua & liberali, ab enormi praſertim naſo, 
fubluſcoque oculo Fr ingenio autem aſtuto, acu- 
leato, occultegue N aliena ſemper irrideret, nec 
ſua, del non iniquo judicio expungi pateretur (36). i. e. 
His face looked often deformed, being neither 
E handſome nor agreeable, but rather very ugly, 
% on account of his very big noſe, and his bein 

«* almoſt blind of one eye: but he had a crafty 
« genius, and ſharp wit, and was ſecretly envious 


(35) Above, qus- 
tation (16). 


(36) Jovius, 
Flieg. Cap» 38. * 
89. 


« and backbiting, finding always fault with what 


« others wrote, and unable to ſee his own writ- 
« ings cenſured, though they deſerved it ever ſo 
« much.” If you chooſe rather to read Monſieur 
Varillas's Paraphraſe, here it follows. © He had a 
6 my ugly face, for his noſe was extremely big 
and long, and he ſquinted with his left eye. 
« His genius was crafty and flily ambitious. He 
« never diſſembled more artfully, than with 
« thoſe, who admitted him into their familiarity ; 
% nothing raiſed his indignation higher, than to 
« hear others commended : he was envious both 
«* of his friends and of his enemies. No man could 
« write to pleaſe him; he found fault with all 
„ the works of others, though he could not bear 
« to be cenſured himſelf : one might ſometimes 
« perceive that he was ſenſible of his own miſ- 
« takes, and that it was only out of malice he refuſed 
« to own the truth: for he never. confeſſed that he 
„ had been in the wrong (37).” 
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4 See the rem. Commentaries on them H]. Let us not forget to obſerve that he was a Prieſt, and a 
i J Canon of Florence (e), and tutor to Laurence de Medicis's children (7). He is charged 
(% Volategan, With ſpeaking very indecently of the Bible [7], for which reaſon ſome propoſe it as 
lib. 21. p. 777- a queſtion, whether or not he muſt be reckoned among the Atheiſts [K]. Others 
925 the rem. Vindicate him by denying the fact (g). I can eaſily believe what is reported of his taſte 


with regard to the Pſalms of David, and the Odes of Pindar [L]. 


UI] Several ltarned men took the pains to write 
Commentaries on his Poems.] Nicholas Beroaldus com- 
(33) His c. mented (38) Politianus's Sykva, entitled Ruſticus, the 
mentary Was countryman. Francis Sanchez, Profeſſor at Sala- 
printed at Bafil manca, that Grammarian whom Scioppius has ſo 
2 7 much commended, publiſhed notes in the year 1554 
zimadv. Philelog, on Politianus's four Sylva's. John Alexander Braffi- 
part» 3. p. 55» Canus publiſhed at Nuremberg in the year 1534 a 
but inſtead of Be- Commentary on the Sv, entitled Nutricia, the 
roaldus, = nurſing, or education. Jodocus Badius added notes of 
there gerald. his own to Politianus's works, which he publiſhed. at 
Paris in 1519 in folio, He added alſo to them Francis 
Sylvius's remarks on Politianus's Epiſtles. Theſe 
piſtles were reprinted in — by the ſame Badius in 
the year 1526, with the ſame obſervations. Braſſi- 
canus makes heavy complaints againſt a certain Pla- 
(39) Jo. Alexan- giary. Meminit, ſays he (39), et Politianus in Nutri- 
der Braſſicanus, tiis, ubi quidam nugator arrogantiſſimus ngftra ante nos 
ſchol. in Petro» ixit: E pungendus jam & plane radendus e Philobgiz 
12 985 faftis, quoniam, ut Cicero dixit, maluit improbe tollere 
quam ter ſumere & agnoſcere. i. e. Politia- 
« nus mentions in his Nutricia a certain proud and 
«« jmpertinent trifler, who publiſhed our own thoughts, 
1 before we publiſhed them ourſelves. He mult be 
c entirely blotted out and eraſed from the lift of Phi- 
« lologers, ſince, as Cicero expreſſes it, he choſe ra- 
« ther to ſteal wickedly, than to borrow civilly, and 
* to acknowledge the favour.” One would think 
this complaint is made againſt a robber of manu- 

ſcripts. | : 
7 He is charged with eating very indecently of 
the Bible.) Lewis Vives is perhaps the firſt who laid 
that imputation upon him. Angelus Politianus, ſays 
(40) Ludov, Vi- he (40), totam ſacram lectianem aſpernabatur. i. e. 
8 « Politianus ſlighted the reading of the holy Bible.“ 
* = — Melanchthon has expreſſed himſelf in ſtronger terms; 
Baſil, 1544 for he aſſerted, that Politianus having read the Scrip- 
ture but once, complained that he never employed 


his time ſo ill. Melanchthon ait ſemel ſolum ſacras li- 


teras legifſe, dixiſſegue nullum ſe tempui pejus collocaſſe 
(41) Voſſius, de (41). "Thouſand and thouſand Writers have related 
Peet, Lat. p. 30+ this over again (42). Voſhus explodes it as an incre- 
* 3 dible fact (43), and urges two reaſons againſt it; 1. 
. p. 545. That Politianus was a Prieſt and a Canon of Flo- 
rence; 2. That he preached the Lent Sermons during 
() Monfieur an whole ſeaſon, as appears from theſe words. Cum 
Teither, among per hos quadrageſimæ proximos dies enarrandis populo ſa - 
1 cris literis efſem occupatus, perlegi tamen libros carminum 
Addit. aux Elo- 4 upa per 8 3 
e, Tom. 1. p. tuorum, quos mibi pro fingulari humanitate tua mutucque 
11. but inſtead inter nos amore dedicaveras (44). i. e. Though this 
of quoting Me- « laſt Lent I was buſy with explaining the holy Scrip- 
—_— he e ture to the people, yet I read your Poems, which 
aig Bog ſay © out of your ſingular kindneſs, and as a token of 
what he relates. © our mutual nes Roc * er f me.“ 
Some perſons thin t Voſſus's ſecond argu- 
(+3) 2 ment 1. full — 4 of what — ; 
but others make no account either of his firſt or of 
(44). _—_ his ſecond argument. Hac ratio nimis tenuis videbitur 
"Ry _—_ _w tis qui norunt quantopere Atheiſmus ſeu Epicureiſmus five 
Feannem Gottium Libertiniſmus graſſetur inter Sacerdates non tantum Cans- 
Ragufinum, folio nicos & Monachos papales, ſed etiam inter Prelatos, 
m. 106. Cardinals, Pontifices (46). 1. e. That argument (the 
(45) Boxhornius, © firſt) will appear but weak to thoſe, who know 
in 8 „ how much Atheiſm, or Epicuriſm, or Libertiniſm, 
l. Viror, apud “i prevails not only among. the Prieſts, Canons, and 
Pope-Blount, „ Monks, but alſo among the Prelates, the Cardinals, 
Cer. Auth. p. „ and the Popes themſelves.” This is what Voetius 
2 . objects againſt the firſt argument; here follows what 
126, 4 he urges againit the ſecond. Quaſi vero poſtillifis co- 
ram populo iſtic concionantes ut plurimum abſjque leftione 
(46) Veetius, ſcriptures, ex inſpectis legendis, poſtillis, homiliariis, dor- 
141. oy c mi ſecure, theſauris pauperum concionatorum & fimilibus 
(47) Idera, ibid. aliguando coram populo Ceſar Atheorum Yaninus, 


b. 1274, tamen illum e numero profanorum non eximit (4 


). 1. e. 
« As though theſe ſorry preachers who preach before 
Vol. VIII. 


myratheciis prædicare non ſoleant. Prædicavit etiam 
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e has alſo been 
charged 


the people could not do it without reading the 

*« Scripture, ſince they have their legends, notes, col- 

* letors of homilies, common-places, treaſures of 

* indigent N and ſuch other helps. Vanini, 

„that ringleader of the Atheiſts, preached ſome- 

« times; yet this did not hinder him from be- 

« ing reckoned among the Atheiſts.” That Au- 

thor obſerves, that we ought not to imagine Me- 

lanchthon and Mornai acted only from a ſpirit of 

party; when they ſpoke ill of Politianus; for, adds 

e, Gabriel Putherbeus, a moſt paſſionate Author 

againſt the Reformed, laid the ſame imputation on 

Politianus (48). But I muſt tell the Reader that this (48) Putherbeus, 
Putherbeus does not only tranſcrihe Lewis Vives word 4% ws Pf 6x 
for word, and that Du Pleſſis Mornai quotes no other 2 n 
voucher but the ſame Vives (49). Theſe are not 8, ' 8 
therefore different witneſſes: the whole matter in 


_ reſpect reſts upon the teſtimony of one ſingle Au- i Berg 
thor. 


gion, chap. 26. 
Monſieur Crenius has lately preſented the publick folio m. 3 56. 


with the obſervation, which his great read ng has, 

furniſhed him with, concerning this particular relat- 1 
ing to Folitianus. He does not think Voſſiuss argu- Fi & Hip. 
ments are of any weight, could he quote ſome au- part. 3. p. 22. & 
thorities, by which it appears that the preachers of ſeg. edit. of Ley- 
thoſe times did not much dwell on the holy Scripture 2 1698. 

(50). What he quotes from the Arifarchus Phileſo- (51) Written by 
phicus (51), a book but little known in this country Henry Ernftius, 
(52), is very curious. I have read in Manlius's Com- reg to the 
mon- places, which are for the moſt part extracted mf „Pen 
from Melanchthon's Lectures, that it was the reading ed at . — 
of the Breviary, which Politianus ſpoke of with ſo 1678, in d 
much contempt. Politianus Canonicus Florentinus in- 

ter rogatus an legifſet horas Canonicas ? dixit ſemel per- (5*) Admedum 
legi um librum & nunquam pejus collocavi tempus (5 3). '®* O inde bie 
i. e. Politianus being aſked whether he read the | van * 
«* Breviary, anſwered, I have read it once, and never part. 3- p. 25. 
employed my time worſe.” 

[LX ; Some propoſe it as a queſlion, whether or unt he (53) Joan. Man- 
muſt be reckoned among the Atheiſts.) Voetius aſks Hus, 1a Lacer. 
whether Politianus mult not be ſuſpected of a Lucia- May = 1 
nic Neutrality, or of Epicuriſm (54), and he an- Satisface, 4 - 
ſwers that Mornai relates Politianus complained he 99. 
never ſpent his time worſe than in the reading of 
the Scripture (55). He adds that he does not know (54) Voet. Dip, 
after what manner this Critick and ſome others died, 3 15 
but that conſidering what kind of ſtudy they applied 
themſelves to, one may conjecture that they were (5) De Polltia- 
like the Philolopher Averroes, who being out of con- 2 refert Pleſſeus 
ceit with Chriſtianity, choſe rather that his ſoul #n {bro de veri- 
ſhould be with the Philoſophers. Obſerve, that 828 
Mornai does not ſay what Voetius aſcribes to him. DE, god 
Mott Authors abound with that kind of falſities, / bonas * ſus 
which are owing to their truſting to the quotations of 4. prjur collocaſſe 
others, without giving themſelves the trouble to com- 7% in /ectione 

them with the originals. Let us not omit theſe ogy an 
words of the Bernardine Monk Peter de Saint Ro- ben 
muald. Some have wrote that Politianus profeſſed Athei/m 
ſecretiy with Marfilius Ficinus, and Domitius Calderinus 
4 Prieft (56). 8 

III 1can cafily believe what is reported of his taſte a 3 
with regard to the Pſalms. of David, and the Odes of Tant cn 0. 
Pindar\ He did not deny that the Pſalms contained under -* Av 
many good and beautiful things, but. he pretended 1509. 
that the ſame things were expreſſed in Pindar in a 
more grand and agreeable ſtyle. It is pretended this 
was reported by one of his ſcholars. Let us tranſcribe 
Melanchthon's words. Dionyfius Capmio, qui adoleſeens 
audivit Angelum 8 2 eum interrogatum 
aliguando quid de Pſalmis Dawvidis ſentiret, et ad quid 
prodefſe 4 lectionem judicaret, reſpondiſſe, fibi — 
placere illa antiqua carmina, et continere ea partim hongſta 
præcepta, partim graviſſimas conciones de providentia, et 
de AO ; partim querelas de infirmitate ho- 
minum utiles ad franandos immoderatos impetus : partim 
hiftorias ejus gentis. Sed addidit Politianus hanc colla- 


tronem 
5 Z 
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charged with Plagiariſm [MM]. George Merula among others was one of his 


tionem, res eaſlem dulcius & fplendidius narrari in odis 
Pindaricis, ibi pingi Ixionem in rota clamantem, 


Diſcite juſtitiam moniti, & non ſpernere divos. 


Ii deſeribi Bellerophontem propter priores viftorias factum 
inſolentiorem, & uebi Pego/o intra tam wolantem, id 
eft, res non neceſſarias ambitioſe moventem, excuti @ Pe- 
gaſo & dejici in Ciliciam. i celebrari Peki caſtitatem, 
gui expetitus ab Acaſli conjuge, & ab ea falſo accuſatus, 
& objetus Cemtauris, ſervatur accepto gladio divinitus. 
Denique multas imagines pulcherrimas, multas hiftorias, 
& grawiſſima precepta tradi. Hic Politiani oratis & 
fi ſpecioſa eft, tamen oft hominis ignorantis diſcrimen inter 
( 57) Melanchth. FEE doctrinarum, inter legem & Evangelium (57). 
in Epifiela ad A. 1. e. Dionyſius Capnio, who in his youth ſtudied 
domum Cratonem, «© under Angelus Politianus, related, that he being once 
prixa ee, « aſked what he thought of the Pſalms of David, 
, “and in what reſpe a man might be improved by 
gue & prifundo © reading them, anſwered, that he liked thoſe an- 
confilio Dei. tient Poems well enough; that they contained good 
«« precepts of morality, weighty diſcourſes concerning 
«« providence, and the puniſhment of the wicked; ſome 
complaints of the weakneſs of men, proper to re- 
« ſtrain the immoderate paſſions ; and ſome particu- 
lars of the Hiſtory of his own nation. But Poli- 
« tianus added, that the ſame things are expreſſed 
more agreeably, and more nobly in Pindar's Odes ; 
that there Ixion is repreſented on his wheel crying 
« aloud, 


Learn Righteouſneſs, and dread il, avenging Deities. 


« There Bellerophon is deſcribed, who growing au- 

. « dacious by his former victories, and pretending to 

« ride to Heaven on Pegaſus, that is to ſay, to dive 

« haughtily into unneceſſary myfteries, was thrown 

« from Pegaſus, and whirled down into Cilicia. 

« There Peleus's chaſtity is deſcribed, who being 

« courted by Acaſtus's wife, and falſely accuſed by 

her, and expoſed to the Centaurs, is preſerved by 

« receiving a {word from the God. Laſtly, there we 

« meet with many beautiful images, many hiſtories, 

« and moſt uſeful precepts. That diſcourſe of Poli- 

<« tianus is indeed plauſible enough, but yet it ſhews 

„that he did not know how to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral 

„ kinds of doctrines, and the law from the goſpel.” 

Manlius, in the book which I have already quoted, 

does not aſcribe this judgment to Politianus, but to 

Lazarus Bonamicus. Lazarus Bonamicus wir doctus 

cum efſet interrogatus o ei placeret Pſalterium, reſ- 

pondit placere ibs recitari enim ibi egregias ſententias de 
pPerovidentia: ſed tamen nibilb melius efſe quam Pindari 

(58) Montes, in poem (58), i. e. Lazarus Bonamicus, a learned man, 
Cen Taue being aſked how he liked the pſalms, anſwered, 
de err. & nw, © that he liked them well, becauſe they contain ma- 
T:ſtamento,p.81. © ny noble ſentences concerning Providence; but yet 
« that they were not better than Pindar's poems.” We 


do nct find in that paſſage, that Pindar is ſet above 


David ; they are both ſuppoſed to be equal. And yet 
the Commentator on Gaftarel aſſerts, on the credit of 
a German Divine, that Bonamicus eſteemed Pindar's 
poems more than the pſalms of David. Eju/dem bla/- 
phemiæ veneno correptus fuit Lazarus Bon-Amicus 1talus, 
qui vociferalat ſe Odas Pindaricas præferre Hymnis 
Davidicis. Vid. beatus Dn. Selneccerus Explicat. in 
(59) Gregorius 1 Cor. viii. p. 496 (39). He had obſerved juſt be- 
Michael, Prepc- fore, that Politianus had uttered the ſame blaiphemy. 
Jv "akon This ſhews that Melanchthon, or thoſe who tranſ- 
rgenſis, . x « « , RD 
Noris in Jauch eribed from him, varied in their accounts, as it is al 
Gaffarelli Curis- molt always the cafe, when aſſertions are grounded 
fitates, p. 110, only on hear-ſays. Peucer has inſerted into a letter 
(6c) Peucer, E- (60), what I have quoted above from Melanchthon. 
Piſt. ad Chriſtoph. [M] He has alſo been charged with Plagiariſm.) Al 
Carlewitz. Sce the world has heard it reported, that he appropriated 
Saldenus de Li- to himſelf the Latin tranſlation of Herodian made 
bris, p. 434 by Tiphernas, and he only altered here and chore a 
paſſage in it. Leo X. uſed to ſay, that this calumny 
was: ſpread by thoſe who envied Politianus's reputati- 
on. Quamquam æmuli eam tranſiationem, uti nus d Le- 
one Pontifice accepimus, 'Gregorii Th is. Fuifſe die- 
(61) Paulus Jo- nf quod paſſim indutto fuco, & falfis neyorum ealaribus 
vius. Elog. cap. . ot k Ai , 2 
39. p. 88. interlita alieni ſiyli habitum mentiretur (61). This is 


Anta gonifts, 


all that Paul Jovius tells us. I would be very glad 
if any perſon could let me know on what authorities 
the following account is grounded. < He (Poltianuz) 
« publiſhed a tranſlation of Herodian, which had 
* not all the ſucceſs he expected: for though it was 
«« generally admired, yet there was a report ſpread, 
that Politianus had found it among the papers of 
the celebrated Gregory of Citta di Caſtello, which 
* he had bought, and that report was grounded on 
* ſuch ſuſpicions, as were but indifferently anſwer- 
ed. Pope Leo X. who ſtudied then er Politi- 
anus, and heard all that was urged for and againſt 
„him at his father's table, being defired, twenty 
« years after, by the Academicians of Rome, to tell 
* them his opinion of that matter, anſwered doubt- 
«« fully, and confeſſed, that the ſtyle of that tranſla- 
« tion was by no means like that of Politianus's o- 
„ ther works, and ſavoured much more of the flou- 
riſhes and artifices, which Gregory of Citta di Ca- 
« ſtello was wont to uſe in his writings, However 
« (as though he feared to have faid too much) he 
* added, that this Gregory wrote nothing that came 
up to the tranſlation of Herodian (62).” I am ve- (62) Variyzs, 
ry much inclined to believe, that the Author of this Anecdites de Fh- 


account had no other Voucher but Paul Jovius, whoſe , p. 19. 


words he has enlarged upon, and paraphraſed accord- 
ing to his own fancy, and as though he had been 
r Romances. However it be, he has not under- 
ſtood them ; for the flouriſhes and artifices which were 
obſerved in the tranſlation, were not imputed to Ti- 
phernas, but to Politianus. If Leo X. had ſpoke up- 
on this matter as Monſieur Varillas pretends, Paul Jo- 
vius would not have exploded that change as unwort 
to be credited (63). Obſerve, that the beſt Criticks (63) Paulus [0- 
exploded it; they found the ſame genius and the ſame dus, EI. cap. 
character throughout the whole tranſlation of Hero-- . 259. 
dian. Tiphernas was not capable to perf:rm ſuch a 
maſter-piece (64). It had coſt Politianus leſs trouble (64) Henry Ste- 
to tranſlate the whole work, than to give to another's now — 
tranſlation the air and turn, which is obſervable in —— 
this. Animady. Phi. 
It is not ſo eaſy to clear him with regard to other -. & Hi. 
charges of Plagiariſm. For what anſwer could one t 32:12 U 
make to theſe words of Budzus ? Plutarchus in eo libro, _ 
guem de Hemero compoſuit ; qui liber nondum Latinus ex 
profeſſo factus eft, licet Politianus, wir ille quidem excellen- 
tis dadtrinæ, ſed animi non ſatis ingenui, ex eo libro re- 
rum ſummas ad wverbum tranſcribens, quaſique flores pre 
cer ens, non erubuit id opus pro ſuo edere, in quo nullam 
præ terquam tramſcribendi ac vertendi operam nawvacverat 
(65), 1. e. Plutarch, in that book which he wrote (65) Budzus 
concerning Homer, and which has not yet been 9 
proſeſſedly tranſlated into Latin, though Politianus, Pandectas, folio 
* a man of eminent learning indeed, but not ſo can- m. 151 w/e 
did and honeſt as could be wiſhed, tranſcribing the 
« moſt remarkable things word for word from that 
„book, as though he had been gathering flowers 
from it, was not aſhamed to publiſh it as a work 
« of his own, though all the ſhare he had in it, con- 
* liſted only in — and tranſcribing it.” Bu- 
dæus had related a ſtory which has been printed, and 
which contains a notorious piece of knavery. The 
Rory is as follows. Politianus diſplayed in a pom- 
pous manner, before his audience, ſeveral things 
which he had extracted from Herodotus, as though 
they were the fruits of his own learning. John Laſ- 
caris happened to be one of his Hearers, and took 
kim aſide to reprove him for his boldneſs. I could 
never have thought, anſwered Politianus, that a 
Greek, like you, had been ignorant of the artifice by 
which the eiteem of the publick is acquired. There 
were but three or four of you among my whole au- 
diene, who had read Herodotus ; and what is that 
number, if compared with that crowd of ſcholars, 
who admize me, and exalt me to the ſkies ? I hope 
you will not be ſo ill· natured as to attempt to ruin my 
reputation with them; but if you attempt it, I am 
perſuaded, you will not meet with great ſucceſs. 
us relate this in the very terms of the original. 
Non poſjum mihi re, quin tibi nunc referam, quod 
Budæus ngfter de Angelo Politiano guondam nobis domi ſure 
narrare folebat, idgue ſe ar F ano Laſcare, gui Politiani 
fuerat equalis, crebrò audiviſſe confirmabat. Cum enim 
Politianus 


POL 


ntagoniſts [V. Some aſſert that he was extremely abuſed by the Poet Marullus [O]. 
They have juſtly given him a place in the Hiſtory of the illuſtrious Children; but 


A 


Palitianus Fhrentiæ Interpretationem Hamer icæ Iliados in 
magna celebritate aggrederetur ; non fine ingenti oflentatio- 
ne guæ de Homeri Potmate perſcripta ſunt ab Herodots, 
auditoribus fuis © ſuggeſio recitabat, quo tempore Herods- 
ri liler Greece ſcriptus, d nullo adhuc converſus in lingu- 
am Latinam, nec Typographorum formis - excuſus erat. I. 
taque Laſcaris, qui tum s caus} auditorium nume- 
rum augebat, cum paucis quibuſdam aliis Græcè dofis 
— 4 qui non ignorarent unde omnia, que pro ſuis 
recitaverat, hauſiſſet. 1s igitur paulo poſt ad hominem 
converſus, eumgue ſeducens, Dic mihi queſo, inguit, Po- 
litiane, quo ore Herodoti Opus inſigne, quod ante tot ſœcula 
conſeriptum eft, in tanto catu, ut tuum recitaſti? Cui 
mox ſubridens Politianus, Nunguam, inquit, putaſſem, 
Jane, hominem Græcum aded ejus artificii rudem & ig- 
narum efſe, quo apud multitudinem exiflimatio & fama 
comparari ſalet. Quaſi vero, inguit, non ſatis intelligam 
tres aut quatuor fortaſſis vos bic adefſe, quibus 
Herodoti libros aliguando inſpicere contigerit.. Sed quarnam 
hic fit turba nobis applaudentium & in calum laudibus fe. 
rentium vides, apud quos fi exiſtimationem noflram (quod 
minim# fpero) wel tantillum lædere wolueritis ; Oratio 
profefto weſtra non multum fidei ponderiſque habitura «fl 
i)varenus, Ope- (66). Let us not omit what relates to his Miſcella- 
e, p. 1478, nies. He ſhewed the manuſcript of them to his 
e4ir. 1584+ ud friends, by which means that work was very much 
ol-mefium, in talked of even before it was printed: but ſome per- 
e 3. ſons ſpread a bad ſtory abroad, namely, that Po- 
{ance of litianus had enriched his work with all that he could 
:+ paſſage is plunder from a certain compilation, intitled, Copier 
- «xrained in the Cornu (the Horn of Plenty), and compoſed by Nicholas 
words before it» Perot ; it was aſſerted, that the orignal was lent to 
him by the Duke of Urbino, who imagined it would 
be acceptable to Laurence de Medicis. Politianus 
hearing of all this, put off the printing of his work ; 
in the mean time Nicholas Perot's book was publith- 
ed, which made all the flanders vaniſh away; for 
they who compared it with Politianus's Miſcellanies, 
could not find that the latter had plundered the for- 
mer. Politianus gives a full account of all this to- 
wards the end of his book : here follow only ſome of 
his words. Fit concurſus, & in manibus (Copiæ Cornu) 
E ffunditur, excutitur ; quid multa ? Calumnia me libe- 
rat. Vidiſſes continus nonnullorum cultus lugubre quid- 
dam tacentes & erubeſcentes. Tantum conſtiterit 
in præſentiarum, non idem ſpecteſſe me, quod cus wolu- 
minis autorem, nec par utrigue deſiinatum preſtitumgue 
faſtigium. Quòd fi locos eoſdem pro re nata forte wter- 
gue traftavimus, (id autem incidere alicubi fuit neceſſe,) 
craſſiar tamen inter nos, quam inter Pyramum Thyſbengue 
fre Miſcellan £475 (67), i. e.“ Men flock together: the Cornu- 
apud Thomai- <apie is in their hands, they pour it out, they ex- 
um, de Plagio © amine it, in a word, it clears me from the ſcanda- 
Literario, p. 235+ * Jous imputation. You would have ſeen the faces 
of ſome betraying a ſecret ſorrow, . .. . and bluſh- 
ing with ſhame. ... ... Let it be ſufficient to ob- 
« ſerve at preſent, that I had not the ſame deſign 
« with the Author of that work, and that the ſame 
« honour was not deſigned for us both, nor gained by 
„us both. And if we happen to handle the ſame 
« ſubjects (as it muſt have happened ſometimes) there 
is yet a thicker wall between us, than there was 
„ between Pyramus and 'Thyſbe.” Notwithſtanding 
this, Hereſbachius has uſed Politianus as a notorious 
Plagiary (68). Obſerve, that Politianus himſelf com- 
plained , that he was expoſed to the plunder of Plagia- 
ries (69): he threatens to proſecute them, in order to 
{trip them of their plunder. 


6) Franciſem 


(67) Politian. in 


(68) Heresbachi- 
us, in Præfat. li- 
brorum ſuorum de 
re ruſlica furaciſ- 
mum vocat Po- 
litianum, atque in 
Panepiſtemone a- 
liorum non intel- 


lecta cong effiſſe. [N ] George Merula, amon others, WAFS one of his 
DEE ibid. ang! He was a Profeſſor in the College of 
0 7 23 . 


Milan, © and did not ſpare even Politianus, though 
« Politianus had gained ſuch a reputation as raiſed 


6 - - 1 
(9) lem, Po- ,, him above his equals. He ſhewed him, that na- 


litianus, ibid. a- 


bud eumdem, p. ture had beſtowed upon him all the qualities a 
"6 „man can want to become learned, yet ſhe could not 
« make him ſuch: he pointed out to him above 
thirty conſiderable blunders, which dropt from his 
pen, and gave him notice charitably, (as he ſaid) 
that a man, who pretended to be firſt in the 
(70) Varillas, © Republick of Letters, muſt have read more, and 
Arecdete ade Ke ſtudied more, than all the reſt together (70). . . . . 
'ence, p. 192. *© Politianus was the perſon who got molt by his 


i.e. „If my verſes, Mabilius, 
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Monſieur 


* (Merula's) death. He had publiſhed the firſt Cæn- 
* tury of his Miſcellanies 5 («), and Merula taking 
oftence at the great pride, which appeared in the 
word Century, threatened Politianus with whole 
regiments of authorities and paſſages, which he 
would ſend out againſt him, to prove the contrary 
of whatever he aſoried : but he had time only to ; 
* make the cough draught of his intended work (71).” (71) Ibidem- p. 
We meet in Paulus Jovius with ſome hints relating on- 3 
ly to the latter part of this account (72) : we muſt ex- (72) Politians o- 
amine where the foundation of the reſt is to be found. #'ter vebement? 
Obſerve, that Politianus wrote very ſharp letters to ** 1 
Merula (73), and ſeemed to wiſh that Lewis Sforza 2 
would give that adverſary leave to publiſh his Cri- Borte & alas qua 
ticiſh m. impetu 2bruerent 

\ (=) A letter of Peter Crinitus to Alexander Sarti- r «fe di- 
us, inſerted in p. 384 of the 1ſt vol. of Politianus's A 
works, printed by Gryphius, in the year 1550, contains 335 ů 
ſome paſſages of the ad part of Politianus's Miſcella- 
nies, written, ſays Crinitus, at the requeſt and for the 
ſake of Sartius; but ſtoln from the Author by a per- 
ſon, who thus was the cauſe why the publick had till 
that time been deprived of ſo uſeful a work. That 
ſecond part contained, among other things, twenty 
chapters, the titles of which are ſet down in the ſame 
letter. And indeed the title of the Baſil edition 
1522, is Centuria una (one Century), and not like the 
other editions Centuria 1, which is equivocal, and 
leads the Reader to think that the ſecond Century of 
theſe Miſcellanics is extant. The ſecond letter to 
the ſame Peter Crinitus, contains the titles of eight o- 
ther chapters of that ſame ſecond Century, which it 
is ſaid there has been ſeen in the manuſcript by ſeve- 
ral of the Author's friends. Let us obſerve, chat that 
ſecond letter ends with an epigram, in which the 
Author makes Politianus ſpeak in ſuch terms, as 
prone meſt evidently that he died in the year 1494. 

ere follow the five laſt lines of that epigram. 


(73) See the 11th 
book of Politia- 
nus's Letters, 


1s ille ego Angelus Politianus ſum, 
Fovit benigna me ſinu Flora, & illic 

In fata ceſſi, Parthenapcos reges 

Cum Callica arma irruerent mirabunda. 
Tu, vale, & hoc ſis meriti memor neftri. 


71. e.“ I am that ſame Angelus Politianus, whom 
kind Flora cheriſhed in her boſom : I died when 
* the dreadful army of France invaded the Kingdom 


* of Naples. Farewell, and remember this our kind- 
«* neſs to you.” Car. Rem. 
[O] de aoas....... abuſed by the Poet Marultus.] 


This is what the Bernardine Saint Romuald relates. 
Marullus, ſays he (74), has uſed him wery ill under the (54) Saint Ro- 
name of Mabilius. This may fignify two things, ei- muald, Abrege 
ther that Marullus took the name of Mabilius in C, Tom. 3. 
the lines he wrote againſt him, or that he called Po- n ** _ 
litianus thus. I have again looked over his poems, e 
but I have met with none under that name. Thoſe of 
Politianus, do not incline me to think that the Monk 
is in the right. I find among them molt cutting epi- 

rams in Mabilium Novatum Injubrem, againſt Mabel, 

ovatus an Italian; but they contain nothing that 
hints they were levelled at Marullus. And how could 
he be hinted at there under the name of 7r/uber, ſince 
he was born at Conſtantinople ? 'Vhough I have not 
read this Mabilius's poems, yet I think that Politia- 
nus was very much abuſed in them. What makes 
me judge thus is, that Politianus gives him the mott 
horrid language. Here follow ſome inſtances of it. 


Si jam carmina noftra te, Mabili, 

Urgent ad lagueurs miſer crucemgue, 

Ne qu ſo propera mori, tuum ne 

Fraudes carnificem ſus lucelh : 

Namgue oft percupidus tui, ac libenter 

II tantum tibi dempſerit daboris. 

Quid ? noftin hominem? negas : at idem ef 
Aurem qui ſecuit tibi fingfiram (75). (73) Politianus, 
in Libro Epi. 


nettle thee to the Sa. 
to hang 
thy 


«c Quick, and force thee to look for a rope 
3 
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nes Italtennes, 


under the word CA 
Pelixi ano, and ſerve, 


the 14th chapter 
of his Anti-Bail- 


of the 8th book, 
5. m. 349. 


(76) O cet 
U beef £5Ws 
Sapiens fine cir- 
cuita emnia effe- 
rat, 


(77) It begins 
thus. Huc buc 


iambi arripite mi 
jam mordicus 
Anum banc fu» 
renti Percitam li- 
bidine 
Tentiginoſam, ca- 
tulientem ſpurci- 


dam. 


(78) The Sth of 
the Epods, in a- 
num libidineſam, 
and the 13th of 
the ſame bock, 
ad mulierem fœ- 


dam & anum. 


(79) See the. 
notes on Sanna*- 
ar, p · 229 edit. 
of Amſterdam, 
1689. 
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(% See his Origi# Monſieur Varillas, who was the occaſion of it, has not been accurate in his chronologi- 


| account [PJ]. I have ſome obſervations to make againſt Moreri []. Let us ob- 
that they who pretend that Politianus's family-name was Baſſo, or Baſſus, are 
miſtaken, Monſieur Menage (+), grounded on the authority of a Letter of Monſieur 


Magliabechi, proves that his name was Cino and not Baſſo, He is called Meſſer Agnolo 
(i) See the ens d Montepulciano in Machiavel's Hiſtory of Florence (i), and we read in an oration of 
Majoragius that he changed his name of Angelus de Monte Pulciano into that of Angelus 


« thy ſelf, pray, do not be ſo much in haſte to die, 
« left thou ſhould'ſt rob the hangman of his wages: 
« for he longs to have thee in his hands, and 1s 
« willing to ſave thee ſo much trouble. What; 
*« do'ſt not thou know the man? Thou ſay'ſt no. 
« Why 'tis the ſame who cut thy left ear off.” 


Mabilius had bantered Politianus abou. his neck that 
was awry ; here follows what Politianus replied. 


Sed quid te cruciat reflexa colla 

Si interdum gero ? num parum videtur 
Si pronos flatuis tuos cinaedos 

Si pronum flatuent miſer Mabili 

Mox te carnificis manus, wvelut nunc 
Pronum te flatuunt Mutoniati. 


3. . Why ſhould you he vexed at my neck's be- 
« ing ſometimes awry ? If you think it a ſmall mat- 
« ter to lay down your. .. . the hangman's hands 
« will ſoon lay you down, &c.“ 


The following lines abound ſtill more with oppro- 


brious language. 


Heres relictus a parente fordido 

Ille impudicus, temulentus alto, 
Spurcus, lutoſus, pedecoſus, hiſpidus, 
Pannoſus, unctus, horridus, caprimulgus, 
Edax, ineptus, inſolens Mabilius 
Uno expatrawvit patrimonium die, 
Gula helluante, cunnilingis ofcults, 
Vorace culo, & exfututa mentula. 


* 


Vou ſee in theſe laſt lines, a wicked and odious 
imitation of Catullus and Martial's licentiouſneſs; 
men, who abuſed too much a maxim of the Stoicks 
relating to the uſe of words (76), and 


| Apud quos 
Nomen adeft rebus, nominibuſque pudor. 


Politianus indulged himſelf too much in that bad imi- 
tation in ſome other of his poems, and eſpecially in 
his invective againſt an old woman who had loſt all 
the ſigns of youth, except laſciviouſneſs (77). That 
m contains almoſt all the thought of two Odes of 
orace (78), but expreſſed more at length. The laſt 
lines abound with — which is ſo much the 
more ſhocking, that immediately after we meet with 
two hymns to the bleſſed Virgin, which are full of 
devotion. This bad order mult not be imputed to the 
Poet ; it is owing to thoſe who publiſhed his works. 
But to return to Mabilius, I ſhall obſerve, that we 
meet with his epitaph among Politianus's poems. 


Hlecte wiator iter, fetet nam putre Mabili 
Hac fovea corpus conditur atque animiis. 


i.e. © Turn away travellers, for Mabilius Rinks al- 
« ready : in this hole both his body and his ſoul lye.” 


If this be not a good argument againſt Peter de 
Saint Romuald, it ſeems however to be a proof that 
he was miſtaken : for Marullus lived ſome years after 
Politianus's death. But let us not lay any ftreſs on 
that method of arguing ; one can give fach oppro- 
brious language in an epitaph, and one meets with 
ſuch a large field that way, that ſome Poets have 
falſely ſuppoſed the death of an adverſary, in order to 
expatiate on that common topic. I muſt not conceal 
from the Reader, that a very able man, who wrote 
notes on Sannazarius's (79) poems, believes that Ma- 
rullus and the Mabilius of Politianus are one and the 
ſame man. 


[P] Mr. Varilla . . . . has not been accurate in his 


Politianus, 


chronological account.) Politianus © had ſuch a won- 

«« derful genius, that the world never ſaw his fellow 

« fince Ovid. He was hardly twelve years old when 

he wrote ſuch beautiful poems, that one would 

have thought they were written in the age of A- 

* lexander, or of Auguſtus. And when he took it into 

* his head to impoſe upon the learned, and to make his 

own productions paſs for ſome fragments of Ana- 

* creon or of Catullus, which he had found by chance 

in ſome old Manuſcripts of the Medicean library, 

even the beſt Judges could not diſcover the cheat 

* (80).” Monſicur Baillet gives a fuller account of (80) Vail, 
the ſame particular in his hiſtory of celebrated chil- Anecdotes d F;,. 
dren (81), among whom he has juſtly given our Po- , p. 194. 
litianus a place; for though what Monſieur Varillas ,, Ba 
relates were not true, yet we know from other Au- — — ng 5 
thors, that Politianus was very young when he wrote 89, 90. g 
his Greek ms, which, in the opinion of the Cri- 

ticks, are better than his Latin poems, which he 


cc 


compoſed much later (82). But here follows a chro- (32) Gerci: a- 


nological error. It was propoſed to Virginia des Ur- 7 Fe . 


conſeripfiſſe ici! 
fins, © to marry her daughter, who was but twelve — Ding : 


years old, to Laurence de Medicis, Peter's eldeſt praderter app:ſuir 


« ſon, who was not yet fifteen. . . . The nuptials were /am. Tam nm 
not celebrated with much pomp, becauſe the ſitu- 3 ry re 
« ation of affairs was not proper for it. However, quay 


Latina gue bene 


there were many Epithalamiums made, among ſerip/i/+ Puten. 
* which that which — Politianus wrote, *_ Ft Gta Sca- 
being but of the Bridegroom's age, wrote verſes liger, Pet. liv. 
« worthy of Auguſtus's age, was the moſt liked: Some F. m. 74% 
days after, the report of Coliogne's arrival, forced 

young Laurence from his wife's arms, obliging 

him to get on horſe-back to learn the military 

* art under his father-in-law (83).” Laurence was ($4) Varillas, 
born in 1448 : ſo that Politianus was four years older Anccdetes de Fl:- 
than him. Machiavel, who is a little more to be credi- e, p. 40. 
ted than Varillas, aſſerts that the nuptials of Lau- 

rence de Medicis with Clarence des Urſins were ce- 

lebrated with very great pomp and magnificence 

after the peace (84), that is to ſay, when the war (84) Mzcchiavel, 
which Coliogne waged againſt the Florentines was 4 x ng" 
quite finiſhed. He does not ſet down the year when e 
that marriage was celebrated, which is a very great 

fault in an Hiſtorian ; but we may infer from his 

account, that it was in the year 1471; Laurence 

was therefore twenty-three years old at that time. 

Judge then how much pains Monſieur Varillas took to 

acquaint himſelf with chronology. He has placed all - 

the moſt conſiderable events of that war of Coliogne 

after the death of Peter de Medicis, Laurence's fa- 
ther (35). Did he not read in Paulus Jovius, that the Soy 3 
peace was made before Peter de Medicis died (86). ee de 4 Fl 
[2] 1 have ſeme obſervations to make againſt Mo- rence. 

reri.] 1. There is no accuracy in theſe words. Lau- Re 
rence de Medicis kept Angelus Politianus at Florence, oy ) E x 
who was already a Priefl, This is hinting to us, lib. x. b. 14. 
that this was the firſt favour, which Politianus re- 

ceived from the houſe of Medicis. Now this is falſe, 

for we have ſeen above (87), that he ſtudied at the (87) In the tem. 
expence of Coſmus, Laurence's grand-father. 2. He (51 

ſhould not have ſaid that Laurence appointed him Tutor 
to Coſmus de Medicis's children; he appointed him Tutor 
to his own children (88). It would be a curious /gg1 See the 24 
thing to ſee a man put his grand-father's children Leer of the 4b 
under the care of a Tutor. 3. John de Medicis, avho book of Polit 
was afterwards Pope Leo X. was the ſon of this Lau- nue, fol 
rence, and not of Coſmus. 4. To ſay that Politia- ““ 

nus wrote thoſe beautiful Greek and Latin Epiſtles, of 

which the learned fpeak with ſo much commendation, 

_ that the publick has ſeen a certain number 

of Greek Epiſtles written by that Author. Now [I 

am very much miſtaken, if you can meet with above 

one in the collection of his letters. Moreri was pro- 

bably miſled by the following paſſage from Volater- 

ranus, which he had read in Voſſius (89) : Mibi ſole- (39) Voſſivs, ce 
bat Epiſlolas tum Grecas tum Latinas ſcribere, ſed ſer- the Lat. p. 


3 mone 628. 


«c 


_ ff ay ow ad. a >. ind tes . 
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2d 
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rem. 
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(% The 66h Politianus. Obſerve that Sannazarius in two fatyrical, Epigrams ( which he wrote againſt 


Rs of the him, calls him Pulici anus, alluding to the word Pulex, a Flea. 


one vernacule plures quod frequenter faciebat occupatus, ceſſity, that one ſingle letter coſt them whole months 

ne naſus aliquis flyl offenſus impræmeditato, pra: judicatæ (ga). I do not wonder therefore at what Volaterranus 

(90) Volaterr. jam de eo opinioni officeret (90). i. e. He uſed to tells us in the paſſage goes above. Obſerve that 

lib, 21. P. 777 write Greek and Latin letters to me, but more in this ſlavery extended ſometimes even to diſcourſes 

« his mother-tongue, chiefly when he was buſy, leſt held in converſation (93). But let us return to Mo- 

« ſome nice Critics being offended at his unelaborate reri. 5. One cannot ſay that Politianus had a fare 

« ſtyle, might prejudice the good opinion, which u the misfortunes of the Medicis, which was felt by 

« has y been conceived of him,” Whereupon all the men of letters who were at Florence : for he 

Moreri, without conſidering the matter, took it into died whilſt Peter de Medicis was ſtill Sovereign in his 

his head that Politianus wrote Greek letters, which native country. It is thought indeed that he grieved 

have been publiſhed. Take notice by the by of Po- when he foreſaw that that Lord would not be able to 

litianus's precaution. He knew that he was already keep his ground conſidering the turn which the pub- 

famous for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and that, to lick affairs were like to take: however it be, Paulus 

keep up his reputation, he ought to write nothing Jovius thinks him happy, becauſe he died before the 

but what was elaborate. But as his great occupations downfal of that family (94). 6. It has not been aſ- 

did not ſuffer him to ſpend much time in writing a ſerted that he made away with himſelf, becauſe he 

letter, he choſe to write often in Italian; for we muſt could not win the heart of a certain Lady. They im- 

think that he uſed his other friends as he did Volater- pute to him a more criminal paſſion, as I have related 

ranus. Such was the great ſlavery, which they put above (95). Do not mind the paſſage quoted from 

themſelves under, who gain the tation of writ- Saint Romuald. 7. Paulus Jovius cannot be ſaid to 

ing a letter in a polite ſtyle. They dare no longer to give credit to thoſe ſtories ; he only relates them, 

write familiarly and careleſsly to their friends. They without aſſerting the truth of them, and makes uſe 

are ſenſible that their letters will be ſhewed, and if of the word ferunt, it is reported: he is only to blame 

be not well written they will be contemned. for not adding that the report was not certain ; for he 

Balzac did often groan under that heavy yoke ; and knew no doubt that men's opinions were divided in 

I have read that a man of wit envied the happineſs that reſpect ; and that is enough to oblige an Hiſto- 

of his Attorney, becauſe he could with impunity be- rian not to ſay, here wwas ſuch a flander ſpread abroad, 

'q") Preface des gin with, I have received yours, and write you theſe without adding, but ſome maintain it was a mere ca- 

0-1: 12 de Sar- , ok (91). The Manutius's and the Latiniſts of their lum. 8. Ludovicus Vives has not ſaid what Moreri 
4456. ſtrength found themſelves reduced to ſuch a ſad ne- aſcribes to him (96). 


Eo præpropero vitæ exitu profects felix fuit quad imminentem convulſa Medica domus ruinam effugerit, Jovius, p. 89. 
2 In the remark [F]. (96) It is the ſame thing which Voetius aſcribes to Mornai, in the remark [X J. 


POLITIANUS (JOHN ANGELUS), born in the ſame city with the preceding, 

taught Logic at Poitiers towards the beginning of the 17th Century. Monſieur Daille was 

(a) S2e {a ie & One of his ſcholars (a). He wrote two books of controverſy againſt kis countryman 

e v Cardinal Bellarmine [A]. This makes me think that he renounced Popery, and turned 
Proteſtant, 


[A] He wrote two books of controverſy againſt his © Bellarmine concerning the Lord's Supper.” At 
countryman Cardinal Bellarmine.] The firſt is entitled Amberg 1604 in 4to. Ihe other is entitled, P/1i/s/c- 
Philoſophia Euchariftica de potentia & woluntate Dei ex phie ſeu potius Sophiſlice Euchariſlice Bellarmini pars 
tertio libro Bellarmini de Euchariſtia, 2 & refu- altera refutata. i. e. « A Refutation of the ſecond 
tata. i. e. An Expoſition and Refutation of the © Part of Bellarmine's Euchariſtical Philoſophy or 
« Euchariſtical Philoſophy concerning the Power and * rather Sophiltry.” At Amberg 1606, in 4to. 

« Will of God, extracted from the third Book of 


POLITIANUS (ANTHONY LAURENTINUS), was Profeſſor of Logic in 
(a) See the dedi- the Univerſity of Piſa (a). He was at Padua in the year 1604, as appears from the 
cation of vis aa. Dedication of the ſecond edition of his Dialogue De Riſu (b), of Laughter, to which 
08 © he aded a Treatiſe De Cælis eorumque motibus, of the Heavens, and their motions, and 
. 9 his book De Natura Logicæ, of the Nature of Logic. His mother was deſcended 
uſe that of Mar- from the family of St. Agnes (c). She is a Saint, for whom the inhabitants of Monte 


, 1606, i : a 
%. -  Pulciano have a very great devotion (d). 


(6) Divine . POLONUS (MARTIN), Penitentiary to Pope Nicholas III. and a Dominican 


453 


(92) See deioppi 
us, de Stilo H. 
p. m. 61, 62. 


(93) You will 
find in the Me- 
nagiana, p. 164 
ot the iſt Dutch 
edit. the follow - 
ing paſſage con- 
cet ning a conver- 
ſation between 
ſome learned 
men. Every 
one endeagbur- 
e4 * #4 „ tO eat 
evell : Fe, . 
trary to what is 
practiſed at pre- 
ſent, men took 
care to ſpeak 
correctly, and 
not to make 
blunders in their 
d:ſcourſes beld 

in efſemblies, At 
laſt, every one 
being retired, I 
remained alone 
with B ar, 
who taking me 

by the band, 
faid, nuw we 
are al ve, lit us 
talk frecly, and 
nct fear ty make 
Seleciſms. 


(e) Ant. Laurent. 
Politianus, de 


Riſe, p. m. 134. 


4) Leand. Al- 
bertus, D. ſcript. 
Traliæ, p. 89. 


»das Fulii fay Frier, flouriſhed in the 13th Century. Some ſay he was Archbiſhop of Coſenza, 


Voſſius, de Hiſt. 


Lat. p. 486, and Others ſay of Bene vento; but they cannot give good proofs of their aſſertion. However, 


F. Labbe, d jt is Certain that he was promoted to the Archbiſhoprick of Gneſna, June the 22d 1278 
cript. Eccleſ. 


Toa: . b. ba. (a), by Pope Nicholas III. and that he was going to take poſſeſſion of it when he died 


| But Spondanus, at Bologna the ſame year or the next. He was buried in the Convent of his Order in 


ad ann. 1278, n. 


18. ue e the ſame city (b). He is the Author of a Chronicle of the Popes and the Emperors, 
phraſe, Decime which extends from Jeſus Chriſt, and from Auguſtus, to Pope John XXI. who died in 


Kalend. Funit, 


the 23d of May. the year 1277 [4 J. We meet _ lads acres * 8 185 _— ar Fm 


uthor of a Chronicle . . . . . which was no doubt miſled by a copy containing an Appen- 

40 —＋ Tk X Get. . . . . to Pope Fohn XXI. dix, in which the Hiſtory is carried on to vn, ven 

who died in the year 1277.] They who imagined 1320. That Appendix, which was in the manuſcript 

that it extended to the year 1320, did not know that of the Abbey of Fuld, Was printed with Martin Po- 

he died, when Nicholas IV. was Pope in the year 1278 lonus's Chronicle in the Baſil edition 1559. Suffridus 

(1) See his words Or 1279. Volaterranus did not know it neither; for Petri, in the edition of Antwerp 1574, aſcribed it 
i the rem, LEJ. he made him flouriſh under Pope John XXII. (1). He erroneouſly to our Martin, and it 1s probably by a _ 


Vol. VIII. | | 6 A 


(5) See F. Labbe, 
de Script. Ecc lei. 
Tom. 2. p. 62; 
and Starovoll. 78 
Elegiis centum 
Polonorum, p. 30. 
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learned men do not think that paſſage was wrote by Polonus [BJ. Others imagine 


(2) Coccius in take of the ſame kind that Cocceius aſſerted our Martin 
Catalego Scripto- was ſtill living in the year 1320 (2). There are ſome 
rum quent ſu» The- manuſcripts, in which this Chronicle extends only to 
1 Clement IV. whoſe Pontificate began in the year 
ER 25 1265, and ended in the year 1271. The Cologne 
edition was printed from one of theſe manuſcripts (3). 
(3) Ci eau But yet let us not imagine that the continuation to 
— ary f 8 the year 1277 came from another hand than Martinus 
chenfis, Idem, olonus ; for he himſelf obſerves in his Preface, that 
ibidem. he carried on his Chronicle to Pope John XXI. in- 
cluſively. Ego Frater Martinus Polmus Pape Pæni- 
tentiarius & Cagellanus ex diverfis Chronicis & geſtis 
fummorum Pontificum & Inperatorum præ ſens opuſculum 
uſque ad Foannem XXI. Papam deduxi incluſrue. i. e. 
Frier Martin of Poland, Penitentiary and 
Chaplain to the Pope, have drawn up this work 
from ſeveral Chronicles and Hiſtories of the Popes 
and Emperors, and have continued it to Pope John 
XXI. inclufively.” Let us ſay rather, that he 
By more than one edition of his work, and that the 
rſt extended only to Pope Clement IV. and that he 
made additions to it afterwards, which continued the 
Chronicle to Pope John XXI. and that the manu- 
ſcripts which end with Clement IV. were tranſcribed 
from the firſt edition. There is in the library of 
Vienna a manuſcript, in which we meet with theſe 
words, Due ad Gregorium Papam X. deduxi incluſroe.. 
i.e. © I have carried on this work to Pope Gregory 
KN. incluſively :” whereupon Lambecius makes this 
remark : Quod autem Chronicon Martinianum hic dici- 
tur pertingere ad Papam Gregorium X. incluſive, non eft 
intelligendum de anno obitus ejus, qui fuit annus Chriſti 
1276, ſed de initio Pontificatus, frve anno Chriſti 1271, 
quo is poſi Papam Clementem IV. eleftus eff. Hoc enim 
manifeſte apparet ex ipſo ill codice, utpote de Gregorio X. 
nihil aliud antiqua manu ſcriptum cernetur, quam hoc, 
Gregorius natus Lombardus de civitate Placentia ſe- 
OE Due autem deinceps ſequuntur, mults re- 
lib. 2. Biblicth, centiori manu adjeta ſunt (4). i. e. What is obſerv- 
Vindobon, apud © ed here that the Hiſtory is continued to Pope Gre- 
Sandium, Net « gory X. incluſively, muſt not be underſtood of 
3 « the year of his death, which was A. D. 1276, but 
56. 7 „ of the beginni f his reign, or the year of 
176. 8 ginning of his reign, y 
„ Chriſt 1271, when he was choſen Pope after Cle- 
(x) Thos mn e ment IV. This appears plainly from the manu- 
mus 1251, . . . . . 
which is a nuit. “ {cript itſelf, where nothing is written of Pope Gre- 
take either of the © gory X. in an old hand but this, Gregory born in 
mbaray, of the city of Placenza ſat ... .. What 


Author or of the 
Printers. Neither « follows has been added by a much more modern 


— ray fraud 6c hand ” 

dius, | 2 Ts . 

Lon * _— This muſt make us underſtand, 1. That the edi- 

miſtake. tion, which I call the firſt, extended to the Pontificate 
. of Pope Clement IV. and not to the end of it in the 

(0) 1 _— year 1271 (5), as Voſſius imagined ; 2. That there 

Vindobon. apud was a ſecond edition which extended to the beginning 
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(4) Lambecius, 


Sandium, Metis of the Pontificate of Gregory X. and another to Pope 
3. og He. John XXI. But here ariſes a difficulty: there is a ma- 


nuſcript in the library of Vienna, which contains theſe 
words, Uſque ad Quartum Honorium Papam deduxi in- 
cluſive (6). 1. e. © I have continued it to Pope Ho- 
v  norius IV. inclufively.” Honorius IV. was elected 
Scl. Eccles in the year 1285, and died in the year 1287. How 
Pe 759• can this be made to agree with the opinion of thoſe 
(3) Blondel, in who place Martin * death under the year 
his Latin treatiſe 1278, or 1279? Might not this have afforded Blon- 
= 2922 2 del an argument to vindicate himſelf againſt the 
that in his French Perſon (y), who cenſured him for making his Mar- 
treatiſe, p. 17. he tinus live till about the year 1290 (8). "Lhe learned 
alerts that Mar- Conringius aſſerts, that it is certain Martin Polonus 
= nl pray died continued his chronicle to the year 1285 {9). 
126. Ihe Abbot Ughelli (10), acknowledging on the 
one hand that Martin Polonus, Archbiſhop of Gneſ- 
(9) 8 na, was a Dominican, denies that he wrote the Chro- 


(7) F. Labbe, in 
Hadendis ad 
Tom. 2. de 


* 3 nicle, and aſcribes it to another Martin, who was a 
AX. p. m. 329. Ciſtercian Monk, Archbiſhop of Coſenza, and Peni- 


tentiary to Innocent X. but his opinion cannot be de- 
os. in Gmahes fended, ſince ſeveral manuſcripts of that Chronicle 
Archiepiſcoporum contain expreſly theſe words, Ego Frater Martinas Or- 
Conſentinor. See dinis Prædicatorum; I Frier Martin, of the Order of 


(10) In Italia Sa- 


Sandius in Yoſſi the Dominicans. They are alſo to be met with in the 
oo ls * prologue of the alphabetical index to the decrees and 


the decretals, which is commonly called Martiniani, 
(11) See Sandius, and of which Martinus Polonus is reckoned to be the 
ibidem. Author (11). ; 


he 


(B] . . . . We meet there with the hiſtory of Pepe 
Joan; and yet ſome learned men do not think that paſſage 
as wrote by Polonus.) This is a controverſy, which 
men never fail to touch upon, whenever they write 
for or againſt the hiſtory of Pope Joan : but there 
will always be ſome difficulties remaining, as long as 
no perſon is able to produce the very original of Polo- 
nus. 'The Manuſcript copies, in which Pope Joan is 
mentioned, and thoſe in which ſhe is not mentioned, 
are not proper to determine the queſtion poſitively 
and to a demonſtration: for if one urges that Pope 
Joan's ſtory has been omitted in thoſe manuſcripts, 
in which it is wanting, another replies it has been 
foiſted in thoſe manuſcripts, in which it is found. 
Each of theſe two anſwers has ſome probability, and 
is ſupported by ſome arguments. The prejudices of 
the heart are more capable to determine a man, than 
the knowledge of the mind. It muſt nevertheleſs be 
owned, that there are ſome Roman Catholicks, who 
aſcribe that paſſage to our Martin, and that all the 
Proteſtants do not aſcribe it to him. Dr. Cave, an 
Engliſh Divine, aſſerts, that the ſtory of Pope Joan 
has been foiſted into Polonus's Chronicle, by another 
hand. Let us tranſcribe his whole paſſage ; you will 
ſee that he explodes as a mere fable, all that relates 
to Pope Joan, and that ſome very good manuſcripts 
do not mention her in the leaſt. N i/lud (Chronicon 
Martini Poloni) magis famoſum reddidit, quam decanta- 
tiſſima illa de Joanna Papiſſa, ſeu fabula, ſeu narrati- 
uncula. Sane fabulam efje, & Martini Chronico intru- 


fam nullus dubito, preeſertim cum in 2 ny wvetuſtis Co- 


dicibus MSS. defideretur. In IV Codicibus MSS. Bibli- 
othece Caxſaree defiderari, in totidem etiam reperiri in- 
genue fatetur Cl. Lambecius *. Deerat etiam in anti- 
uiſſimo Codice, quem Bibliothece Vaticanæ donavit Ur- 
* — Vll cujus meminit Leo Allatius Confut. fab. de 
Joan. Pap. num. 7. ut alios taceam ; cert? Martini 
Chronicon non unam interpolationem 7 um efſe eruditi du- 
dum obſervarunt. Editum eft hoc Chronicon Baſil. 1559. 
deinde cum notis Petri Suffridi, Antverp. 1574. in 8. 
Denique e wetufliſſimo MS. & ipfi Scriptori, uti ferunt, 
pene coeetaneo, ſumma fide & diligentia expreſſum, in lu- 
cem emiſit Foannes Fabricius Cæſar, achus Præ- 
monſtratenſis, Colon. 1616. fol. in qua editione Hiſtoria 
de Joanna Papiſſa non comparet (12). i. e. Nothin 
* has made that Chronicle (of Martin Polonus) more 
famous than the moſt celebrated fable or ſtory of 
Pope Joan. 1am perſuaded it is nothing but a fa- 
ble, which has been foiſted into Martin's Chronicle, 
eſpecially becauſe it is wanting in the moſt antient 
manuſcripts. Lambecius confelles ingenuouſly, that 
as it is not to be met with in four manuſcripts of 
the Emperor's library, ſo it is to be found in four 
others. It is alſo wanting in a moſt antient copy, 
which Pope Urban VIII. lodged in the library of 
the Vatican, and which Les Allatius mentions, in 
his Refutation of the flory of Pope Foan, num. 7. not 
to mention other manuſcripts in which it is alſo 
wanting : and indeed, the learned have obferved 
long ago, that there are ſeveral interpolations in 
Martin's Chronicle. It was printed at Bafil in 
1559, and then at Antwerp 1574 in 8vo, with Peter 
Suffridi's notes. And at laſt at Cologne 1616, fo- 
lio, from a very antient manuſcript, almoſt of the 
ſame time with the Author himſelf, as they ſay ; 
it was publiſhed with the utmoſt fidelity and care 
e by John Fabricius Czſar, a Monk of the Order of 
„St. Auguſtin : the hiſtory of Pope Joan is not to be 
„found in that edition.” Monſieur du Pin is one 
of thoſe, who think that the ſtory of Pope Joan is an 
addition made to Polonus's Chronicle (13). 

However, it is certain, that the Proteſtants have 
not inſerted that addition ; it is to be met with in 
ſome manuſcripts which have been written long be- 
fore Luther was mentioned ; for Antoninus Biſhop of 
Florence, and Platina, who lived in the 15th century, 
have related the ſtory of Po 
tin for it : there are ſome I 


«c 


Comment. Bib. 
Vindob. lib. 2. 
cap. 8. pP · 869. 


S (12) Cave, de 


Script, Eccleſ. 
Tom. 1. p. 739. 
740- edit. Lond. 
1688. 


(14) Du big, 
Biblioth, Tom, 
10. p. m. 83. 


* 13) dee Span- 
heim, de Papa 


farmina, p. 165, 


and Mareſius 1 
Examine de Pa- 


Joan, quoting Mar- pa femina, p. 22. 
uthors of the 14th cen- (14 Florimond 


tury, who have quoted Martin *(13) for the ſame de Remond, 


particular. It was therefore a notorious temerity, 
and a profound ignorance in Florimond de Remond, 
who charged Herold with having added that ſtory 
to the edition of Polonus's Chronicle (14): he means 


the edition of Baſil publiſhed by the care 


Lie- Pap 
chap. 2. num. o“ 
10 m · 367+ See 
alſo Father Ou- 
din, in Supp/e: 


of John de Script. Eccliſ. 
Heroldus P. 559 


Dn 


PO 


(2) See the rem. he is the firſt who wrote any thing concerning that ſtory (c). He has been blamed 


el 


Heroldus, in the year 1559, and which contains the 

Chronicles of Marianus and of our Martin. Theſe 

two Chronicles had xever been printed before. Mon- 

fieur Maimbourg would have been guilty of the ſame 

blunder, if we were to give credit to Monſieur Juri- 

eu. It is proper to obſerve, that the Sieur Maim- 

* bourg expoſes himſelf to be ſoundly ridiculed, 

« when he charges us with contriving that monſtrous 

« ſtory, and with inſerting it into the Chronicles of 

the Monks Marianus Scotus, Sygebertus, and Martin 

+ Hiſt, du Schiſme « the Polander +. There never was a more_raſh and 
— * . e inconſiderate aſſertion. There are ſtill copies of 
; * thoſe Authors to be ſeen, in which that ſtory is 
told, and which were printed above twenty years 

„ before Luther was mentioned. All the antient 

* manuſcripts agree in this; and though it were 

true that it is not to be found in two or three co- 

* pies, as the Sieur Maimbourg aſſerts, it would be 

more probable that theſe tew manuſcripts were 

* corrected by thoſe who were offended at that ſtory, 

(15) Jurieu, 4- © and thought it odious (1 5)" In order to form a 
pologie pour la true judgment of that cenſure, it muſt be known 
— 3. What expreſſions Monſieur Maimbourg uſed. The 
8 8 5 40. fable of Pope Jean, ſays he (16), was never true but in 
: the perſon of that Pope John (17). For as he ated with 
(16)Maimbourg, G much weakneſs, and ſuffered himſelf to be ſo wretched- 


„ ty impoſed upon by an half man (18), who was more cun- 


lib. 2. p. 198. of ing than he, he was called a woman, and Pope Joan, 
the 1ſt vol. by a moſt cutting raillery, much like thoſe Paſquins, which 
Dutch edition. fhrough the inſolent freedom of ſlanderers, are pretty often 
(17) That is to poſted up at Rome againſt the Popes, for much ſlighter 
lay, Jokn VIII, 7eaſons. But ſome time after, in thoſe moſt dark and 
ignorant ages, that raillery was taken for a truth, and 
jg per ſons _— that a woman diſpuiſed in the 
Patriarch of Con. ** d, by ſurpriſe, been raiſed to St. Pe- 
er*s throne. 


. t However, neither the time nor the cir- 
— cumſtance of ſuch an odd and improbable ſtory was yet 
mentioned; till in the latter ages, ſome more raſh Wri- 
ters, and afterwards the Hereticks, with a deſign to 
abuſe the Church of Rome, having often differed upon that 
ſubject, ſome placing the flory in one time, ſome in another, 
agreed at laſt, for the moſi part, to place it between 
= X. and Benedict III. I is even very probable that 
they themſelves invented that monſtrous fable, and foiſted 
it into the Chronicles of Marianus Scotus, Sigebertus, and 
Martin the Polander. For there is no hint of it in the 
moſt antient manuſeripts and copies of theſe three Authors, 
except perhaps in thoſe of the firſt. : 

If you compare this Author's words with thoſe of 
his Cenſurer, you will find that Monſieur Jurieu did 
by no means pretend to theſe two qualities, which are 
requiſite in a good Cenſurer, I mean equity and ac- 
curacy. Theſe two qualities require that a man 
ſhould put upon the expreſſions, he defigns to cen- 
ſure, the ſenſe which they neceſſarily imply. Now 
Monſieur Maimbourg's expreſſions do not neceſſarily 
ſignify, that the Hereticks invented the ſtory of Pope 
Joan, and foiſted it into the Chronicles of Marianus, 
Sigebertus, and Martin the Polander. 'That Author 
had juſt been mentioning two ſorts of Writers, ſome 
Catholicks, and the other Hereticks. He might 
therefore mean that the former invented and inſerted 
that ſtory ; why then is he cenſured as though he 
meant only the latter? 'This is not the only blunder 
of Mr. Jurieu : he pretends that there are copies of 
Marianus Scotus, Sigebertus, and Martin the Polander, 
printed above twenty years before Luther wwas ever men- 
tioned, This is a piece of ignorance. Marianus Sco- 
tus, and Martin Polonus, were not printed before the 
year 1559; and there is no edition of Sigebertus men- 
tioned; which is more antient than that of Paris 
1513. It is not true that all the antient manuſcripts 

100 3 rem. agree (19), nor that Maimbourg aſſerts, that the 

POPE 10 AN. ſtory is extant only in two or three copies. We have 
ſeen, that without determining any number, he ſays in 
general, the moſt antient manuſcripts. 

If this Cenſurer had had a leſs ſuperficial know- 
ledge of the books, which have been publiſhed on both 
ſides in this controverſy, he would not have dared 
to aſſert that pretended agreement between all the an- 
tient manuſcripts. There is nothing more falſe than 
that agreement; read only with _ to Marianus 
and Sigebertus, the remar an of the arti- 


(18) That is to 
fay, Photius, it of a man, 


cle POPE JOAN, and with regard to Polonus what 
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I have quoted from Dr. Cave (20), and what I am (ao) Above, quo- 
going to add. Jofias Simbler (21), Miniſter at tation (12), 
Zurich, who has made additions to Conrad Geſ- (21) It ſhould be 
e ner's Bibliotheque, confeſſes that he has read four 5: mer, 

* copies of this Martinus, which are ſtill to be ſeen at 1 
this day in the library of Dreſſerus (22), quite dif- * _ 

20 ferent from one another, ſome larger, or contain- 4m ( x4 ak 
a ing more than the others. I have an old one Poloni) exempla- 
* which does not agree with that of Suffridus Petrus 1 ru,, copio- 
„ Leovadienſis (23) Friſius has printed in the year 2 #2 quam 
* 1573, Who confeſſes that he had collected with a great 2 ll Borte, 
deal of care from ſeveral places, the antient copies Florimond has 
he could meet with, in order to correct the groſs not tranſlated 
** blunders and errors, which through the ignorance them faithtully, 
< or malice of ſome men, were crept into that Au- „ "3" 

* thor's Chronicle. I cannot ſufficiently wonder, — ſaid Seer. 
* ſays he, how ſo many things could get into that dur Petri Len- 
* Martinus's work, ſuch as it is in the firſt edition, vardienſit. 
which things are wanting in the manuſcripts, and 

* which Martinus never thought of, much leſs 

** would he have wrote them down. And if they 

had dropt from his pen, he would have betrayed ; 

* every where his ignorance, and want of ſenſe (24).” (24) — 
Here follows what we read in an Engliſh Writer, 7. f. * 
who was a ſtrenuous aſſertor of the hiftory of Pope chap. 2. num. 6. 
Joan. Doctor Briſtow )) relates, that fame fol. 367 verſo. 
years ago, a certain Proteſtant, (who is reckoned to be . ia his ** 
an eminent Hiſtorian) ſhewed a manuſcript of that ſame to Dr. Fulke, 

book of Martinus, written in a very good letter, deſiring chap. 10. qu, 34. 
that they would point out to him the paſſage where that flory b. 373. 
is told ; but it was not in the text, but only in the mar- 
gin, and written by another hand; which having ſeen, 

e ſaid, I ſee now that that Author alſo foils you (25), (25) Cooke, de 
The Engliſh Writer will not allow that authority ; TOO Ye, y.6r, 
he aſſerts, that it is impoſſible t fbew any one copy of 
Polonus's work, either printed or manuſcript, where (26) Ibidem, p. 
the hiſtory of Pope Joan is wanting (26). And yet 61. 
here follows what Dr. Burnet (27) obſerves. 7 ds not 
believe the flory of Pepe Joan, having ſeen in England, (27) Now Biſhop 
with my own eyes, a manuſeript of Martinus Polonus, 5 _ * 
one of the moſt ancient Authors who are uſed to be quo- 3 2. le 
ted upon that ſubject, which manuſcript ſeems to have was writing u. 
been wrote ſoon after the Author's death, and in which 
that flory is, not in the text, but only in the mar- 
gin, where it is even writ by a different hand from that 
of the text (28). Who could queſtion but that ma- (28) Burnet, 
nuſcript is the ſame, which Dr. Briſtow mentions ? Vg, p. m. 
Spanheim (29) quotes John Chiflet, who mentions 30 
an old Manuſcript of Martin Polonus, in which there (29) Spanhei 
is not a word of Pope Joan. The manuſcripts of that Py Fry — 
Chronicle, which are lodged in the library of Ley- p. 60, 6 1. 
den, differ very much from that (30), ſince they have 
the ſame particulars concerning Pope Joan, which are (30) Idem, ibid. 
in the printed copies (31). They are alſo to be found b 66, . 
in a manuſcript, which a Monk who turned Proteſ- (37) Ilia. 
tant ſhewed to a Profeſſor of Groningen. Nec diu 9 
quod meis oculis uſurpavi vetuſtiſſimum Martini codicem in 
charta pergamena ſcriptum, quam ſecum Colonia detulit 
RK ©. ih Micait Ruckertius olim Philoſophie Lector inter 
Recollectos Colonienſes, nunc Dei gratia Verbi Divini fide- 
lis diſpenſator in Oofifrifia, in quo extabat hæc eadem nar- 
ratio (32). i. e. It is not long ſince I ſaw with (32) Sam. Mare- 
my own eyes, a moſt antient manuſcript of Martin's 2 7 TR 4 
Chronicle, written on parchment, which the Re- 1658, 3 
« verend Michael Ruckertius, formerly Reader of 
« Philoſophy among the Recollects of Cologne, and 
* now a Miniſter of the Goſpel in Eaſt-frieſland, 
had brought with him from Cologne; that manu- 

« ſcript has the hiſtory of Pope Joan.” It is there- 
fore certain, that all the antient manuſcripts do not 
agree. 

** us make ſome reflection on that diverſity, and SOME CONSI- 
trace the origin of it. I begin with two propoſi- DERATIONS 
tions. 1. To ſhew that the Hiſtory of Pope Joan on the cauſe of 
is to be found in very antient manuſcripts of Polonus's _ ee 
Chronicle, is no proof of his mentioning it. 2. To 1 
ſnew that that ſtory is not to be found in very anti- fcripts, 
ent manuſcripts, does not prove that he did not men- 
tion it. The truth of theſe two propoſitions appears 
from this, namely, that ſome pieces may Poſſibly 
have been added to, or blotted out of an Author's 
works ſoon after his death. Additions and ſubtrac- 
tions are two methods equally frequent of corrupting 
manuſcripts, as appears from an hundred inſtances. 


(33) See Mon- 
fieur de Launoi, 
epiſt. 8. part. 4 
P. m. 355 - 


(34) See Mare- 
ſius, in Examine, 
p. 22. n 


(35) See Launoi, 
epiſt. 8. lib. 4+ p. 
355, 


(36) That cauſe 
is, that out of 
the zeal for Po- 
y, men o- 
, the ſtory 
of Pope Joan · 
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$o that, as long as the original of Polonus is not pro- 
duced, there will be no means of diſcovering with 
any certainty whether the difference there is between 
the manuſcript copies of his Chronicle be owing to 
an addition or an omiſhon, 

It is by no means probable, will the Proteſtants 
ſay, that the Hiſtory of Pope Joan was foiſted into 
the manuſcript, and it is very probable that it was 
afterwards left out: for it is a ſcandalous tory, which 
loads the Papal See with ſhame. And therefore, as 
they who tranſcribe manuſcripts, were concerned for 
the honour of the Popes, they found it their intereſt 
to ſuppreſs that ſtory, and by no means to add it to 
the work. This diſcourſe has ſome probability ; but 
it proves too much, and makes it difficult to anſwer 
this queſtion, how came the Hiſtory of Pope Joan 
to be left out in ſo many manuſcripts ? Where was 
the zeal of Tranſcribers? How can that contradiction 
in their conduct be accounted for? Here is another 
difficulty. You pretend that Anaſtaſius the Librarian, 
that Marianus Scotus, that Sigebertus, that Martin 
Polonus, &c. have publiſhed that ſcandalous ſtory : 
and yet they were very good Papiſts ; they were Prieſts 
or Monks, entirely devoted to the Church of Rome. 
Why ſhould they have leſs zeal than their Tran- 
ſcribers ? Or why ſhould their Tranſcribers have been 
more ſcrupulous than they had been ? Were not moſt 
of the Writers, who have told the ſtory of Pope 
Joan, very much addicted to the Catholick Re- 
ligion ? Can a man be more zealous for it than St. 
Antoninus was, who yet has inſerted it into his work ? 
Here is another difficulty. That tradition was ſo well 
eſtabliſhed, that no man oppoſed it. Antoninus, who 
was contemporary with Luther, is the firſt who ex- 
ploded it as a mere fable. I he Council of Conſtance 
did not cenſure John Hus for alledging the fact (33), 
which proves evidently, that the fathers of that Coun- 
cil did not queſtion but a woman had been Pope. It 
follows from thence that the Roman Catholicks uſed 
themſelves to conſider that accident, as a thing which 
was by no means prejudicial to their Religion. What 
could then give riſe to the ſcruples, which deter- 
mined ſome Tranſcribers to omit that paſſage in the 
manuſcript-of Polonus's Chronicle ? If the Church of 
Rome had been tired with outrages and objections 
upon that ſubject, as happened fince the Reformation, 
it would be much eaſier to underſtand that the zealots 
for Popery laboured to ſuppreſs thoſe Writings, in 
which Pope Joan was mentioned; nay, in ſuch a 
caſe, they had been obliged to ſay that the fact is 
not true, or at leaſt that it is very doubtful. But we 
do not find that the Sectaries inſiſted on that article. 
Ockam in the 14th Century (34), and the Huſſites in 
the 15th (35), urged that fact as a proof that the 
Church can err. Eneas Sylvius anſwered, that the 
ſtory of Pope Joan is not certain, and that there 
would be no error, de jure, or of right, in the cafe. 
That objection made but little noiſe in thoſe times, 
and induced no man to take a reſolution to maintain the 
negative, and to trace the ſtory of Pope Joan up to 
its origin, in order to deſtroy the foundations of it. 
What could then occaſion the conſpiracy of the 'Tran- 
ſcribers, againſt the pages where the Chronologers 
had wrote that Hiſtory ? Laſtly, and this is my laſt 
difficulty; what could have blinded them ſo as to 
make them ſpare ſo many other hiſtories, much more 
{candalaus and diſgraceful than that, to exert all their 
zeal againſt that only ? Have they not left in thoſe 
manuſcripts, and in an infinite number of others, the 
Hiſtories of Popes who were illegally choſen, Schiſ- 
matical, Simoniacs, Adulterers, Magicians, e. I 
do not give this for demonſtrative arguments : 1 
would not aſſert, that never was any perſon whatſo- 
ever, who caſtrated ſome manuſcripts, in order to 
conceal the diſgraceful Hiſtory of a woman-Pope : 1 
pretend only to oppoſe probable arguments, to pro- 
bable arguments, and thereby to warn the readers 
that they ought not to be too poſitive with regard to 
the cauſe (36) why, according to ſo many perſons, the 
ſtory of Pope Joan is wanting in ſeveral eminent ma- 
nuſcripts of the Chroniclers. | 

But, will ſome ſay, if Marianus, Sigebertus, Mar- 
tin Polonus, &c. did not mention the woman- Pope; 
how comes it that her ſtory is to be found in ſo many an- 
tient manuſcripts of their Chronicles? Is there the leaſt 
probability, that the Monks, who in thoſe ages were 
the chief proprietors of the manuſcripts, and who did 
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moſtly tranſcribe them, would have diſperſed ſuch a 
ſtory by foiſting it into books in which it was not 
originally? Had the Sectaries, as for inſtance the 
Huſſites, any occaſion to add it to thoſe works? Did 
they not find that tradition ſufficiently eſtabliſhed ? 
Who denied it? Who oppoſed it? Did the firſt of 
their antagoniſts (37), who examined the objection 
they grounded on that ſtory, dare to aſſert poſitively, 
that the fact was not true? If therefore the addition 
could come neither from the zealous Papiſts, nor from 
the Hereticks, we muſt infer from thence, that the 
manuſcripts in which the woman-Pope is mentioned, 
agree in that reſpect with the original; and that 
thoſe, in which ſhe is not mentioned, haye been caſ- 
trated of that paſſage. This is an objection, which 
by its probability is capable to impoſe upon us; but 
there is nothing in it proper to convince thoſe who 
want to have good proofs. It ſuppoſes falſely, that 
no man could inſert the ſtory of Pope Joan in the 
manuſcripts of Sigebertus, Polonus, Qc. without hay- 
ing a deſign to prejudice the Church of Rome. There 
are ſeveral other reaſons, which might engage the 
Tranſcribers to foiſt that addition into their copies. 
The taſte which prevails at this day of preſerving edi- 
tions which have additions, before thoſe that have none, 
has been common in all ages. We ought therefore to 
think there were always perfons, who choſe rather 
to have a Sigebertus with the ſtory of the woman- 
Pope, than a copy, in which that ſtory was wanting : 
ſo that the Tranſcribers might be ſure, that a copy 
into which that ſtory was foiſted would fell better, than 
a copy in it was not inſerted, and which on account 
of that omiſſion would be thought caſtrated. And as 
before the art of printing was invented, the prepar- 
ing of copies required a great deal of time, and 
books were very dear, men were ſparing of the time 
of the Tranſcribers, and of the purſe of the buyers; 
ſo that for the ſake of many perſons, they endea- 
voured to make one Chronicle ſerve inſtead of two 
or three; and with this view inſtead of tranſeribin 
ſeveral Chronicles, they added to one only what the 
found moſt remarkable or ſingular in all the reſt. 
Hence it came perhaps, that the monſtrous ſtory of a 
woman-Pope being delivered of a child in the midſt 
of a proceſſion, was added to Anaſtaſius, to Marianus 
Scotus, and to Sigebertus. It is alſo probable, that 
a curious man having bought a Sigebertus or a Mar- 
tinus Polonus, in which he did not find the ſtory of 
Pope Joan, would add it in the margin, tranſcribing 
it from {ome other Chronicle; and that copy might 
ſome years after ſerve as an original to ſome Writer, 


(37) ZEneas 
Silvius. See the 
rem. [ E], of the 
article POP E 
JOAN. 


who tranſcribing it would inſert into the text what (38) Compare 


he found in the margin (38). 


Who would dare to *Þis with 


deny but there were in thoſe times ſome perſons more GT Oe] 


! a in th . 
deſirous to have a work than provided with money 153 of theart 


to buy it ? What did they do in fach a caſe ? They bor- POPE JOAN. 


rowed a Chronicle, and tranſcribed it themſelves, and 
if they did not meet in it with ſome particulars, which 
other Hiſtorians mentioned, they added them, every 
one in its proper place, and by that means they made 
one ſingle manuſcript ſerve for the ſame purpoſes as 
many would do. Such a manuſcript might paſs from 
a private man's ſtudy into the great Libraries of ſome 
Univerſity or Monaſtery, or terve as an original for 
Tranſcribers before the invention of printing. 

Thus you ſee we have made ſome ſuppoſitions, 
which are all probable, and from which it appears 
that cough Sigebertus and Polonus had not related the 
ſtory of Pope Joan, yet we might find it in ſome an- 
tient manulcript of their Chronicles, nor could we 
ſuſpect that the Authors of the addition had any 
wicked deſign againſt the Holy See. By theſe obſer- 
vations it appears, that there is nothing more natural 
than the difterence which is ſaid to be between the 
old manuſcripts : ſome of them were faithfully tran- 
{cribed from the original, either immediately or me- 
diately; in theſe the ſtory of the woman-Pope is 
wanting: the others were tranſcribed from ſome co- 
pies, which had been adorned with the addition of 
that fable. | 


What we have related elſewhere (39) concerning 


In the rem- 


(39) In 
[4] of the art» 


the manuſcripts of Athanaſius, and what Onuphrius POPE JOAN. 


(40), and Dr. Burnet (41) declares, leaves us no room 


(40) See the rem» 


to doubt but ſeveral things were written in the Al of the lame 
margin of ſome copies, which the Authors of them article. 


had not mentioned. 
One may make a particular obſervation concerning 
the 


41) Above, quo“ 
ation (28, 


Degrees 
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the difference there is between the ſeveral manuſcripts 

of Martin Polonus's Chronicle. We have ſeen above 

that he gave ſeveral editions of it ; and we may be 

certain, that he did not only add a continuation 

to his work in every new edition of it, but that he 

alſo reviſed and corrected the whole, making altera- 

(42) Since at tions and additions. Some manuſcripts of theſe dit- 

this time ſeveral ferent editions being preſerved (42), ſome muſt of 

Authors quote courſe be larger than the others, and we muſt meet 

bn here and there with divers particulars, which are 

ithout Know E l 

ing that there Wanting in the others. Such a difference would una- 

are others with voidably be obſerved in the manuſcripts, though the 

2 3 | Lars e — CO _ — careful and honeſt. 

—— t muſt not therefore be pretended, generally ſpeak- 

—— _ ing, thoſe manuſcripts, which want — wx: road 

thofe ages, that that are to be found in others, were unfairly tran- 

there were ſcribed : for beſides the reaſon I have already men- 

ſome _ tioned, here follows a conjecture which is very pro- 

mea + rom bable. All they who tranſcribed Martin Polonus's 

than the Erft, Chronicle did not do it with a deſign to ſell copies of 

ſo that the copies it. A man might tranſcribe it for his own private 

of the firſt were uſe; if he were not rich, he would chooſe to take that 

multiplied. trouble rather than ſpend money to buy the book. 

Such a man might mind the things rather than the 

expreſſions; and to have ſooner done he may have 

omitted what ſeemed uſeleſs to him, abridged ſome 

Phraſes, and put his own expreſſions inſtead of thoſe 

of the original. A man writes much faſter, when he 

furniſhes himſelf his expreſſions, than when he tran- 

ſcribes another's : for the neceſſity of ſtopping every 

moment, to caſt your eyes on a manuſcript, makes 

you loſe a great deal of time, and you gain a great 

deal, if you only write down your own thoughts. 

A Tranſcriber, who takes the ſenſe of an whole pe- 

riod, and expreſſes it according to his own particular 

taſte, will finiſh in one day, what would require two 

if he followed a manuſcript word for word. Suppoſe 

that ſuch a copy of Martin Polonus was afterwards 

tranſcribed, we underſtand eaſily that the copies of 

the Chronicle will differ from each other, and that 

the difference will not be owing to any ill deſign, nor 

to any piece of knavery. Thoſe, who make large 

collections, and tranſcribe whole pages of a book in- 

to their Common-places, will eaſily grant what I 

ſuppoſe here}; they will remember that to have ſooner 

done, they have not tranſcribed word for word, they 

have omitted, they have altered many words. Even 

the Authors who quote long paſſages take often that 

liberty to leſſen the tireſome fatigue of tranſcribing 

— ee the (43). There is ſometimes a little artifice in this, but 

m. VOI K ELI. not always. What ſhall I ſay of ſo many omiſſions, 

US, what has Which Tranſcribers make without being aware of 

been obſerved them, eſpecially when two periods not far diſtant 

concerning a quo- from each other begin with the ſame word? They 

read their copy over with ſome attention, but they 

book. too often ſave themſelves the trouble of comparing 

their tranſcript line after line with the original; and 

unleſs the Ar and in a groſs manner 

ſpoil the ſenſe, or b the connexion, they imagine 

that all is well. Now it is certain, that there are 

ſome periods or half periods, which being left out of 

a book, do not ſo ſpoil the ſenſe but that there may 
ſtill remain a tolerable meaning. | 

Let us infer thence that the difference between 

' manuſcripts is not always owing to a diſhoneſt deſign : 

ſeveral innocent cauſes may concur to produce that 

difference, though I muſt confeſs that there has often 

been ſome fraud at the bottom. See what Spanheim 

obſerves concerning the manuſcripts of Sigebertus. 

Collato eo codice (Bibliothecæ Leidenſis) cum aliis, ac 

præcipuè cum its quibus uſus eft Aubertus Mireus, Gem- 

blacenfi, Lipfiano, &c. patet non pauca addita, mutata, 

detracta, quædam etiam paſſim in noſtro defiderari ex eo 

im. genere que Rome inviſa, & que Baronius exagitat in 

Nader (44). i. e. By comparing the manuſcript 

« of the Library at Leyden, with others, and eſpe- 

« cially with thoſe which Aubert le Mire uſed, with 

« thar of the Abby of Gemblours, with that of Leip- 

« fic, Fc. it appears that many things have been 

« altered, added, omitted, and that there are ſome 

« things wanting in ours, but things which are odi- 

« ous to Rome, and for which nius is angry 

« with Sigebertus.” You ſee that among thoſe things, 

in which the copies differ, he places additions and 

omiſſions, and that ſame of thoſe omiſſions relate to 

ſuch particulars, as the Court of Rome diſlikes, and 
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which betray a writer too partial in favour of thoſe 
Emperors, who had quarrels with the Popes. 'There 
is room to think that ſuch particulars have been omit- 
ted by an unfair deſign, by ſome Tranicribers pre- 
poſſeſſed in favour of a party. But we ought not 
to judge thus with regard to thoſe additions, omiſ- 
ſions, or alterations, which have no manner of con- 
nexion with ſchiſms, or diſputes. We muſt judge 
of this as we do of the mutilations or corruptions of 
the manuſcripts of the antient Heathens. Ihe: e are 
in ſome manuſcripts of Cicero or of Livy ſome things, 
which are wanting in other manuſcripts ; no intereit, 
no prejudice, no paſſion could make a Tranſcriber 
omit them : his only crime is that he was lazy or ig- 
norant, &c. 

In order to judge rightly whether a Tranſcriber 
left out or added ſome things from a ſpirit of party, 
we muſt know which were the ſtate or religious fac- 
tions what could ſway him, and of what conſe- 
quence the paſſages left out or added may be with 
regard to thoſe factions. If they could neither hurt (45) Cu quijgue 
nor ſerve any of the parties, it muſt be ſuppoſed that 7," e ya 
there was no knavery in the addition nor in the omiſ- addidir 4 N 
ſion; but one may ſuppoſe the contrary, when they % gue /b1 in- 
relate particularly to ſome controverſy which raiſed 7874 lein wide- 
people's paſſions. Wherefore Martin Polonus's manu- „ 
ſcripts would be ſuſpected of a fraudulent mutilation 8 of 
or addition, if they had been made ſince the Pro- Martin Polonus's 
teſtants and the Roman Catholicks began to write on chronicle, apud 
the queſtion of the woman-Pope with ſo much heat 8 h 
and paſſion. But ſince they are anterior to that con- 5 8 
troverſy, and made when the hiſtory of that woman 
was not contradicted, one does not ſee that a falfe 4) See the pre · 
zeal, partiality, diſhoneſty, muſt have determined ©! 22 
the Tranſcribers to ſuppreſs it. It might happen that creta Keel. Gal 
ſome perſon left it out, becauſe he took it tor a ridi- H Rivet” quotes 
culous ſtory. See the margin (45). him in his Re- 

A ſpirit of party is a ſtrange kind of fury: there A 
are ſome readers ſo angry and paſſionate, that they . 
tear off every leaf of a book in which they meet p. 602, of the 
with ſomething diſgraceful to their Set. Judge by 7 vol. 
this what they would do, if ſuch or ſ..ch manuſcripts 
fell into their hands. It is impoſſible to deſcribe the (#7) kr 1 
havock, which that paſſion has made in the antient _— 
Libraries (46). And why would they not have dared SON, and the 
to falſify manuſcripts, ſince men dare at this time to em. [ D] of the 
falſify ſecond editions, even whilſt the Author is ill 10 Cl 
living (47). I have been told for certain, that the third _—_ 
volume of the Revolutions of England (48) reprinted (48) By Father 
in Holland, has been ſpoiled in ſeveral places, ſome- d Orleans a Je- 
times by additions, and ſometimes by omiſſions. ſuit. 

I muſt not forget to obſerve, that ſome perſons HOW it comes 
think that the ſtory of Pope Joan has been added to that ſome manu- 
Platina's work. This is Bernartius's opinion. For, P's of Platina 
ſays he , I have heard from Anthony Hetwweld, a man þ,,. no Bay of 
of reputation, and a Magiflrate of Lowain, that one . 
Engelbertus Boonius, a grave man, and Dean f Lbudens ali- 
configerable Church in Germany, told him ſeveral times 2% _ ans 
that he had ſeen many antient manuſcripts of Platina, in Plating audi | 
the Vatican at Rome, and that be had examined them wit ex Antonin 
very carefully, and et could never find one word in them Hectueldis, am- 
concerning the wwoman-Pope (49). Alexander Coock £7 Memo laudatifſi- 
urges very good objections againſt this. How comes ſulari dene 
it, ſays he (50), that thoſe antient manuſcripts are in dixiſt fibi ſcpias 
ſuch a large number and fo odd in the Vatican, ſince Ergelbertus Bo- | 
printing was already in uſe, and Platina died in the u vll. ſe 
year 1481 ? How comes it, that neither Onuphrius, nor _ — 
Bellarmine, nor Baronius, who had ſuch a free acceſs . 
to the Vatican Library, could never find thoſe manu- tine exemplaria 
feripts ? What is the reafon that no man, fince Bernar- Hanuſcripta, ſe- 
tius, ever urged that objefion againſt Platina ? Onu- 88 - 
phrius, Bellarmine, and Baronius, acknowledging that wins 3 
that flory is in Platina, it makes me believe that Bernar- guidem reperiſſe. 
tius calummiated the Magiſtrate, or that the Magiſtrate Beroanivs, de 
calumniated the Dean, or that the Dean impoſed upon the "Late legendæ, 
Magiſtrate. For if he had had ſuch manuſcripts, ſome — lib, 2. p. 
of theſe perſons would have ſhewed them to the world © 
before this time. Spanheim (51) does not deny the (49) Coocke, de 
fact which Bernartius aſſerts; on the contrary, he 4 Feral, p. 
makes an advantage of it to ſhew by that inſtance, 4, 47. 
that it was cuſtomary to caſtrate manuſcripts. For b 
my part I would not deny, that there were ia the Va- 99292 8 
tican ſome faithful copies of Platina's work, Whick © 
did not contain the ſtory of Pope Joan. It ſeems (51) Spanbem. 
very probable to me, that that Author ſhewed his ma- Lepa færuna, 
nuſcript, and ſuffered ſome copies to be taken of it, 

f. "OEp a N 12 ſome - 
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as a credulous Hiftorian, and a man of very little judgment [C]. It is unqueftionable 
that he was firnamed Polonus, becauſe he was a Polander, or becauſe he paſſed for 
ſuch [D]. Voſſius ought to have aſſerted poſitively, that Martinus Carfulanus whom 
Volaterranus has mentioned in the beginning of his twenty ſecond book is the ſame with 


ſome years before he publiſhed it. It is probable 

that after he ſuffered it to be tranſcribed, he reviſed 

and corrected it, and made additions to it, and that 

the Hiſtory of the woman-Pope was one of theſe ad- 

ditions. So that it is very poſſible, that there were 

ſome manuſcripts of Platina ſeen in the Vatican, in 

which that ſtory was not related. But as Onuphrius, 

Bellarmine, and Baronius, did not doubt but the edi- 

tion in which it was related, was faithful, they would 

ſcorn to urge ſuch manuſcripts ; for it would have 

been to no purpoſe. It muſt even be confeſſed that 

Platina's teſtimony does not much hurt the cauſe 

which theſe three Authors aſſerted ; for it is proper 

to perſuade us that there never was a woman-Pope, 

rather than that there was one. Coeffeteau did not 

11 omit that article. One Martinus Polonus is charg 
in Joanne 8, folio ©* ed with being the firſt who expoſed it to the view of 
m. 140. Hae all Chriſtendom, and Platina, whoſe words du 
| omg wulgo © Pleſſis borrows, confeſſes that he took it from him, 
„ heres, adding even theſe words, which inſtead of con- 
ä « firming du Pleſſis in his opinion, ſhould ſhake his 
ideo ponere brevi- © belief, and make him doubt, or rather condemn 
ter, & nude infli- ©** his whole narration. What I ſay of it f is a com- 
tui : ne obfinate mon report, and the Authors of it uncertain, and 75 


—_— i little famous, fo that I thought it proper to give on 

videar : quod f- 4 ſhort and plain account of it, that I might not be 
re emnes affir - theught to have obſtinately omitted what is related by 
mant : erremus e- alnqſ all, (underitand this of the later Writers) for if 
_— bac in re &« oven the wiſe delight in follies, let us err with the 
par e people, though it be plain that this particular is one of 
* thoſe things which are thought to be poſſible. Is not 


guam appareat ea | 
gue dixi ex bis 


eff : que fieri this a tmoſt glorious foundation of a monſtrous 
Paſſe creduntur. © ſtory? And though a man had thought it true, is 
(52) Seen not this ſufficient to make him diſbelieve it (52) ?” 
Reponſe au My. If there were ſome inſtances, by which it rome 
tere — p. that an Author came into trouble and made himſelf 
$04, 505. odious, by relating the ſtory of Pope Joan, one might 


imagine that Platina omitted that ſtory in the copies 
which he ſhewed to the Pope and the Cardinals. Bat 
at that time Authors were not put to any trouble upon 
that account; every one had the liberty to ſpeak of 
it with impunity. What could then have occaſioned 
Platina's precaution of having two kinds of copies, 
the one for the Court, and the other for his intimate 
friends? We can eafily gueſs why Monſieur Varillas 
has not publiſhed all that he had written, and which 
an hundred perſons had ſeen in the manuſcript copies 
of his hiſtories (53). He was afraid of being ill 
uſed. When it ſhall be proved that Platina, who has 
related pretty freely ſome things much more odious 
than the ſtory of Pope Joan was in his time, did not 
dare to mention it publickly, it will be time enough 
to confeſs that his book was printed only from the 
copy deſigned for his intimate friends. | 
[C] He has been blamed as a credulous Hiſtorian, end 
a man of very little judgment.) Here follows another 
paſſage from Coeffeteau (54), The moſt antient of 
&® thoſe who have ſtained their writings with that 
* ſhameful ſtory, was one Martinus Poloinus (55) a 
« Ciſtercian Monk, who ends his Chronicle with 
« Nicholas III. about the year 1278. It is from 
&* him Platina borrowed it, both of them ſpeaking 
« of it only from common report without any other 
„ knowledge. Du Pleſſis in order to aſſert Polonus's 
18 n authority, told us above *, that as he had been Peni- 
fame opinion =p &« tentiary to Pope Nicholas III. and afterwards Arch- 
Ad. 42 of the biſhop of Coſenza +, ave ought to give him more credit, 
1ſt book of his and have more reſpect for him, than wwe ſeem to db. 
Hiſtory of Merits ; Rut as we honour his titles, ſo we know that the 
but * * « do not always render a man a perfect Annaliſt, or 
E JAN. * good Chronicler : which is very plain from his 
 « yery writings ;. for when you read them it is eaſy 
page 165, to- © to judge he was a good plain man, who 
Wards the end. collected as ſo many oracles the ſtories related by 
the common people, Which he inſerted into his 
works, without any judgment. But beſides, he 
himſelf ſpeaks of that ſtory of Pope Joan To coldly 
« and careleſsly, that he makes it quite doubtful. 
4 This, ſays he ſpeaking of that our, Wai a do- 
3 


(53) The paſſages 
omitted in his 
hiftories of Fran- 
cis 1. and Charles 
IX. have been in 
the edit. printed 
in Holland. 


4) Coeffeteau 
| > au Miſ- 1 
tere q Iniquite, 
P. 505. 


(55) Father Ma- 
illon, Muſe! 
"Teal. Tom. 1. p; 
27. ſays alſo 
' Mortinum Polo- 
num primum 
bujus fabulæ 1 
Non auctorem, 
Jaltem narra- 
tionem, 


+ This cannot 
be 3 for Nicho- 
las III. made 
him Archbithop 
of Gneſna, and 


not of Coſena · 


him 


* man, as it is e, ut aſſeritur. Naude uſes him 
% worſe ſtill. ithout minding, fays he (56), the dif- (56) Nance 
8 * 5005 (56) e, A- 

ference there is between the manuſcripts or the additions E. der grandi 
that hawe been made to this Martinus Polonus, it is more Hmm, p. m. 
proper to concludes that his authority can by no means hurt 59, 8 
9 efter, both becauſe of the preceding argument, and 

cauſe he has related ſo many fabulous flories in his Chro- 
nicle, that a man who can believe what he relates e Syl- 
wveſter, muſt be as light of belief as weak of pt A 
Icall to witneſ5 thoſe flories, which he has extracted from 
the book De Infantia Salvatoris (of our Saviour's in- 
fancy / and thoſe he borrowed from the Hiſtory of Pilate, 
4 the Greeks who intended to fleal thi corps of St. 

eter and St. Paul, his flory of Sylveſler's Dragon, wubich 
killed fix thouſand perſons every day, of attother which 
vas ſo big that eight couple of oxen could not drag it to 
the place where it was to be burnt ; of Aitus of Bri- 
tany, of the Prophet Merlin, of the wwoman-Pope Foan, 
of the golden Letters, which weighed an hundred pounds 
a piece, and which Charles the Great gave to twenty 
three Monafteries which he had founded, and a thouſand 
other flories of the ſame kind, aubich are proper only to lull 
children afleep, whilf the nurſes are online the cradle. 
Alexander Coocke ſuppoſes this objection is urged 
againſt him. Know, that (as Bellarmine * and L.. 4.4: Ren, 
N. D. + obſerve) he was a very ſimple man, © cop. 24. 
* and that in Dr, Harding's judgment ** his writ- 
** ings are idle and impertinent, without any ap- T 2 
“ pearance of truth. Nay, know again that he is 8 EY 
« proper only to tell flories, for this is the cenſure which ad 
** Bernartius ++ paſſes upon him (57).” To which it ** Reſponſe os 
is anſwered, that he wwas larned in the holy Scrip- Carte! de Rug 
tures, and not unacquainted with the ſecular Dodtrine, 7% Jt. 
and that he was a man, on whom Platina + depended a 
very much in point of Hiſtory, and whom he judged I. Mertinu P 
worthy to be eſteemed as a man of great learning um vor bent 
and good morals (58). Coocke examines afterwards r «bſcurus bums 
five inſtances which are urged as ſo many proofs of Lib. a. de mil. 
Martinus Polonus's ignorance, and afferts that he is '*** legend. hit. 
calumniated ; and that Bernartius and Florimond dee 
Remond charge him with theſe five blunders. I 88 
have not got Bernartius's book (59), but I know that (5 7. 20 
Florimond de Remond is here unjuſtly accuſed, for : 
he has not charged Martinus Polonus with theſe blun. * Trithen.. 4 
ders, but another Martinus, as will be plain to all S C 
thoſe who will read the following paſſage. © Hay- * —_ 
ing examined with all the care that the place where + 7% 
* I am would allow, all that can be faid upon this “ 4 
e ſubje&, I happened to light on an old manuſcript, 7 7 U e. 
« containing the Lives of the Popes and Emperors, 
the Author of which is named Martinus: there (58) Coocke, 4 
I met with this mitred Joan. I cannot tell whe- / Pape, p. 64 
ther it be owing to their having the ſame name, De Utilitate 
that Martinus Polonus has been made to ſay, what tg Hiſtoria, 
that other Martinus wrote, whofe work was never 
printed that I know of, nor could I diſcover any 
« thing concerning him but that he was a German. 
„There is ſome likelihood in this, eſpecially confi- 
* dering the difference there is in the manuſcripts 
mentioned by Simbler. There is another Chro- 
« nicle of one Martinus, which abounds with filty 
« ſtories (60).” The inſtances which Remond gives 
of this laſt particular are the five blunders, of which 
Coocke has cleared our Potonus. You muſt obſerve chap. 2. num. 
that Du Pleſſis has mentioned another Martinus of 6. folio 367. 
the Order of the Minorites, who wrote a Chronicle en- 
tithd Flores Temporum (che Flowers of the Times) (62) Pu Flas, 
where Pope Joan is mentioned (61). Biondel places * 
him towards the end of the 15th Century (62). 
Kew au firnamed Polonus, Becauſe he da a (62) Blondel, in 
Polander, or becakſe he paſſed for fuch.] He was of Frames Nef. 


(60) Florimond 
de Remond, 
P Anti-Papſſe, 


quite, p. 40a · 


the noble family of the Streperi, Streporum, if we ay Daſs Jars 
may believe Starovolſcius, GA ah that he was then 1 


both the firſt and the only Polander, who gained a re- 
tation by his 1 for which reaſon he was 
Frnamed Poms. Quad primus tum er Polinis, idque 
Solas, ſeriptis inter extranebs Ticlarutnit, unde & Polenus, _ 
eee Cie i 
um s Scythia purem fibi ingtnio nn habuerkt 55 — Polener 
There Ag. p. 2 


11 
* 


tate © 


aids 


10nd 
h, 
um- 
vera. 


he obſerves that 


P O 


him who is the ſubject of this article [ZE]. 
; called the Martinian Chronicle, and that it was printed in French at Paris, with the ad- 
4 . ditions of Verneron Canon of Leige, and with thoſe of the Chronographer Caſtel, in 


$97. folio, by Anthony Verard (4), 


There is in the Library of Vienna a manuſcript of 

this Martin, in which he aſſerts that the city of 

Oppaw in Bohemia was his native place. %% Mar- 

tinus in Prafat. Codicis MS. cujuſdam Bibl. =O 

|; ait de Regno Bobemiæ oriundum, patria Opi- 

See ut in allo MS. ut et at e, 

A Gamingenſis rectius legitur, Oppavienſem, obſervante 

22 Lankogi hb. 2. Bibl. V. hy 64). Poland was at 

de Hi. Lat. p. that time better known in Italy than in Bohemia, 

173" nor did men mind much a geographical accuracy. So 

65) F. Labbe, that a man was eaſily looked upon as a Polander, when 

de Script. Eccleſ. he was of ſome country in the neighbourhood of the 

Tom. 2+ p. 62. Kingdom of Poland. They who aſſert that our 

ane * Put ou Martin was a Polander and of the city of Carſula or 

3 * — Corſula (65) do not much examine what they ſay, 

<A for if he were of that city he would be an Italian 

(66). They blend together what Volaterranus aſſerts, 

— 1 that he was of Carſula, and what others maintain 

Caves that Car- that he was born in Poland ; but Volaterranus was 
fola is now called Miſtaken. 

Caſcina: and in [E] Martinus Carſulanus, whom Volaterranus has 

book 6- P. 199- anentioned in the beginning of his twenty ſecond book, is 

the ſame with him, who is the ſubject of this article, 


babs. Volaterranus expreſſes himſelf thus: Pontificum Roma- 


Umbria. 


POMPONATIUS (PETER) was born in Mantua the 16th of September 1462 
(a) Lucas — (a). He was ſo little in ſtature that he was almoſt a dwarf (Y); but he poſſeſſed an ex- 


cus, in . 


tract. 4. folio 57 alted genius, and was conſidered as one of the moſt excellent Philoſophers of the age in 
verſo. which he lived. He taught philoſophy in Padua with great reputation, having for his 
(5) Erar paß lus antagoniſt the famous Achillini, whoſe puzzling objections would frequently have con- 


corpore bomuncio 


(e) Idem, ibid. 
(d) Idem, ibid. 


ing to others, he died of the ſtrangury at Bologna in the ſixty third year of , 4. Jor. 
lis body being conveyed to Mantua was honourably interred there by the ,. log. cape 71s 


„ 
Se Luc his age (g). 
© ns; 2 


A] His till in ing them by ſome joke.} I am in- 
4 of be — levies In Kori ſays 
(1) P. Jovius, in (1), canfefſuque dottorum, quum exercitatione perutili ad 
El. cap 71, P. prectoriam porticum diſputaretar, ita mirus evadebat, ut 
IG ferpe ancipiti, & cornuto Achillini enthymemate circum- 
wentus, /aperſuſo facetiarum ſale, adverſarii unpetum, 
ex illisgyris, & maandris catus eluderet. i. e. In 
« large companies of people, and aſſemblies of learn- 
« ed men, whilſt u diſputations were carrying 
« on, he made ſuch admirable evaſions, that being 
frequently preſſed, by a fallacious and knotty ar- 
6 ent, he would throw out his jokes, and there- 
« by eluding the force of his adverſary, extricated 
« himſelf out of the maze into which he had been 
led.“ Nothing can be more advantageous, in diſ- 
putation, than this talent of * If a per- 
ion has no good anſwer to e to an ent; 
finds it quite puzzling and unanſwerable, ſuch a one 
will extricate himſelf, provided he can but hit upon 
ſome joke; PIE gon the laughers on his fide in 
ſuch a manner, that the confuſion due to himſelf, will 
fall upon his adverſary. 


Sabventur rifu tabule, tu miſſus abibis (a]. 


« He laugh'd and jear'd at, you diſcharg'd the 
«4 Court” CREECH. 


(2) Horat. fat. 1. 
lib. 2, Ver, ult. 


ic is on theſe occalions that we prove che ſallowing 


maum : | 
95 5 Rideculum acri 
Wa Fortins S metius magnas plerungue fecat res (3). 
; a Doth nick the great ones more than 4 ſevere.” 


CREECH. 


oudemmode nas founded him, had it not been for his ſkill in parrying them by ſome joke [4]. During 
22, Idem, ibid. the dreadful war in which the Venetians were engaged againſt the league of Ca 

he withdrew to Bologna, and taught Philoſophy there. 
daughter (c), to whom he gave a portion of twelve thouſand Ducats (d). I know that ( Segen 
he did not die in 1512 (e), as Moreri affirms ; but then I myſelf do not know the date of i, . —_ 
Haben. Ig. his death, All I know is, that ſome relate that he died in a very advanced age (/), and — 


ppointment of Cardinal Hercules of Gonzaga (4). a 
+ Che 57 w. into trouble by the Monks on account of his book on the Immortality of the Soul [B], ©) lemi. 


You muſt obſerve that his Chronicle is 
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norum, ſeu Temporum eorum hiftoriam ſcripſer . .. . . . 

Vincentius 7 2 Carſulanus, Ordinis ambo Præ di- 

catorum, Jo. tempore (67). 1. e. Vincentius 67 Volaterran, 
and Martinus of Carfata, 2 Dominican Friers, MN init. p. 
* who flouriſhed in the time of Pope John XXII. 783. 

** wroce the Hiſtory of the Popes, or of their times.” 68) Idem, 1; 
He had ſaid in another place (68), where he gives a 25 os 25 
Catalogue of the illuſtrious Dominican Friers, Mar- ; 
tinus Peenitentiarius urbis, patria Carſulanus, quam Cafſ- 

cinam vocant, Chronicam ſcripſit, quam Martinianam 

vocant, Fo. XXII. tempore. i. e. Martinus Peni- 

<« tentiary to the city, born at Carſula, now called 

* Caſcina, wrote a Chronicle which is ſtyled the 

„ Martinian. he lived in the time of Pope John 

XXII.“ It is plain that in theſe two paſſages he (60) yg, 4 
means the ſame Martinus, and yet Voſſius queſtions Hiſe. Lat. lib. 2. 
it (6g). He commits a greater blunder ſtill, fince cap. 60. p. 48 5. 
he imagines that Volaterranus ſpoke of one Vincen- aud cap. 54+ p. 
tius Carſulanus in the beginning of his twenty ſecond 7 

book. He confeſſes that he does not know that Au- (70) De eo nibit 
thor (70). How could he know him, ſince he is a % cccurrir. 
mere chimera ? Volaterranus ſpeaks of the ſame Vin- Lem, ibid. p. 
cent of Beauvais, whom he had mentioned in the 

twenty firſt book (71). (71) Page 759. 


mbray, 
He had three wives, and but one 


Bononiee fato 


m. 165. 
This great Philoſopher was brought 


and 
I knew a Profeſſor of Philoſophy, who had made himſelf 
vaſtly formidable by that means. He was a man of no 
pr . and would have eaſily been puzzled in publick 
di ions, if he had not made uſe of jokes, and even 
buffooneries, which ſet the aſſembly « laughing. By 
this means the ſtrongeſt objections fell to the ground; 
and he was ſo firmly perſuaded that this was the beſt 
way of anſwering, that he even uſed to employ them, 
when he was able to employ arguments that were both 
ſerious and ſolid. But after all, perſons of good ſenſe 
are not ſatisfied with the method uſed by theſe jokers ; 
they are diverted at it no leſs than others, but ne- 
vertheleſs they decree the honour of the triumph to 
who merit it. Paulus Jovius obſerves, that A- 
chillini uſed to come off victorious in diſputation, 
by the inſurmountable force of his doctrine, though 
Pomponatius his antagoniſt diverted the company by 
his jokes, and employed many fly tricks. Amulum in 
corona weteratorie difputantem, & v iſum ſalſa dicacitate 
Sepins excitantem, ipſo invifo dactrinæ robore ſuperabat 
(4)- I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that Pomponatius, (4) Jovius, i 
who was a cunning mortal, prevailed upon many of Et. cap. 57. p- 
the pupils of Achilliai, who was à plain downright 34 
man, and unfit for intrigues, to leave him, and be- 
come his (Pomponatius's) auditors (5). (5) K * ra 
[B] This great Philojapher was brought into trauble e aebi, 
by the Manks, an account of his book on the immortality e [cholam cjus Ape. 
the foul.) Here follows a paſſage from Paulus Jovius: palante. 
Exorto bells Veneto, poſt Achillini murtem Bononiae pro- Erat enim d ſun 
ſ M oft ; ali cucullates ſacerdates contra fe in caput, & 1, _ . 
nomenis famam wehementiffime concitavit ; edito ſcilice. 4 — 
<olumint, quo ami poſt corporis martem interituras ex prorſus imperitus. 
— 1 Areſtate his probare actobatur ; ſecutus Aphrodiſa i Idem, ibid. 
ita, cujus dogmate ad corr dam juruenturem, dif 3 08. 
pres Ihe. nay Mau Gir diſciplinam, — ru i, #® 


tius induci potuit (6). We here find that Paulus Jo- — 4 cap, 71. R 
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460 POM 


and was ſuſpected to entertain impious notions. 


Notwithſtanding the clamours 


raiſed 11 the books that were publiſhed againſt him, he yet could not be prevailed 


vius acts the part both of an Hiſtorian and a Judge on 

this occaſion. He ſays, not only that Pomponatius, 

by endeavouring to prove that, according to the doc- 

trine of Arittolle, the ſoul of man is not immortal, 

was therefore preſented by the Monks ; but that it is 

likewiſe the moſt pernicious doctrine poſſible, and the 

moſt apt to corrupt youth, and Chriſtian morality. He 

is certainly infinitely more in the right, when he acts 

as an Hiſtorian, than when he gives his judgment; 

for it is not at all material, whether Ariſtotle believ- 

ed the ſoul's mortality; or whether he laid down 

principles, according to which it cannot well be 

proved that it is not mortal. If therefore Pompona- 

tius aſſerted only this, that according to Ariſtotle's 

principles, it muſt neceſſarily be inferred, that it dies 

with the body, his opinion is no ways pernicious in 

its tendency, provided that he himſelf believes the 

immortality of the ſoul. But he believes it directly 

and expreſsly. He examines the hypotheſes of Ariſtotle ; 

he produces what may be ſaid pro and con as to thoſe 

hypotheſes; he exhibits the philoſophical reaſons 

which were brought, in that age, as ſo many proofs 

either of the ſoul's immortality or mortality. He 

takes notice wherein the ſtrength or weakneſs of the 

argument lyes on both fides ; and afterwards con- 

cludes, that as there is no demonſtrative reaſon or ar- 

gument to prove the ſoul's mortality or immortality, 

this queſtion ought to be conſidered as doubtful. Now 

as it belongs to God (ſays he) to determine thoſe 

doubtful queſtions which men diſpute about ; let us 

enquire whether he teaches that the ſoul is immortal, 

and keep to his determination, as a definitive and in- 

fallible ſentence. He afterwards proves by the old 

and new Teſtament, that there is another life after 

Gn this, and declares that he builds his faith upon them. 

ponativs, de Im- His words are as follow (7) : His itaque fic ſe habenti- 

mortalitate Ani= bus, mihi (ſakoa ſaniori ſententia) in hac materia dicen- 

me, cap. 15, & dum videtur, quad guæſtio de immortalitate anime «ft 

alt. p. m. 124+ neutrum problema, ſicut etiam de mundi æternitate: mibi 

namgue videtur quad nulla rationes naturales adduci 

peſſunt cogentes animam efſe immortalem, minuſque pro- 

bantes animam efſe mortalem, ficut quamplures Doc- 

tores tenentes eam immortalem declarant . . . qua prop- 

ter dicemus ficut Plato 1 de Legibus certificare de aliquo 

cum multi ambigunt ſolius eft Dei; cum itaque tam 25 

tres viri inter ſe ambigant, nifi per Deum hoc certificari 

poſſe exiflimo. ._ ._ ._. (8) Ruapropter dico quod ante do- 

num vel adventum gratiæ, multifariam per Prophetas, 

& bona ſupernaturalia hanc queſtionem Deus terminavit, 

ut manifefte per vetus Teſtamentum eft videre; noviſſime 
autem per Filium, quem conſlituit heredem univerſorum, 

(9) Idem, ibid. per quem fecit & ſecula, cam queſlionem dilucidavit, fi- 
6. cut ſcribit Apoſiolus Epiſt. ad Hebr n. 9) 

uanto lux diſlat @ lucido, & veritas d vero, & quanto 

cauſa infinita ef! potior effefu finito, tanto efficacius hoc 

demonſtrat immortalitatem anime ; quare fi que rationes 
probare videntur mortalitatem anime, ſunt falſe & ap- 
parentes, cum prima lux, & prima veritas ofiendant op- 
pofitum ; fi quæ verò widentur probare ejus immortalita- 
tem, were quidem ſunt & lucide, ſed non lux & weri- 
tas; quare hec fola via inconcuſſa & ſlabilis eft, cæ- 
ter vero ſunt fluttuantes. . . . (10) QuaRE 1IN- 
(LIES hap DUBLE (11) % immortalem efſe aſſerendum eft : ve- 

= _—_ yo 1 ug rum ea non Via incedendum eft, gud hujus ſeculi ſapientes 

chapter is, in quo incęſſerunt, qui cum ſapientes ſe dixerunt flulti fucti ſunt, 

Ponitur ultima quiſquis enim hac via procedet ut exiſtimo ſemper incer- 

concluſis in ba tus & vagus fluuabit. To be impartial, can we juſtly 
22 charge a man Who argues in this manner with bein 

tur indubie ſaſti- impious? Can we accuſe him of not believing the 

ads; immortality of the ſoul ? Might it not be alierted, 

by the ſame way of reaſoning, that all Divines doubt 

the truth of the Trinity, the incarnation, tranſubſtan- 

tiation, the reſurrection, and all the tenets in general, 

the proofs of which are drawn only from revelation ; 

if they, at the ſame time, do not affirm, that they 

are diſcovered to us by the light of natural reaſon ? 

(x2) See dt . Shall not the ſacred writings, if once fully admitted, 

(46) and (47) of as the word of God, as ſtrongly convince us of the 

the art. PER- truth of the ſoul's immortality, as a geometrical de- 

ROT(NICHO- monſtration (12)? But I will go no farther than to 

LAS. ſay, that Paulus Jovius has formed a very wrong 


(8) Idem, ibid. 
P · 125. 


(10) Idem, ibid. 
p. 128, 


upon 


judgment of this work of Pomponatius. Had he ſaid, 
in general, that the doctrine which denies the im- 
mortality of the ſoul is deſtructive to good manners, 
he would have aſſerted a thing that is looked upon as 
a common notion, but which nevertheleſs is not as 
certain and true in reality as it appears to be ; for if 
we enquire into the manners of the Chriſtians, their 
lewdneſs, their knaviſh tricks, and the many arts 
they employ to get money or employments, or to ſup- 
= their competitors, it will be found that it would 

impoſſible for them to be more wicked, though 
they even did not believe any thing with regard to a 
life to come. It will be found, generally ſpeaking, 
that they refrain only from ſuch actions as are attend- 
ed with infamy, or a capital puniſhment, two curbs, 
which would as ſtrongly check, ceteris paribus, the 
Con of an impious man, as theirs. But 
this is a ſubje@ that would require a particular treatiſe. 

When I conſider that Peoria: acknowledged — 1 . 
publickly, that the light of reaſon cannot prove, — — 
with certainty, our immortality, I know not what to tiſe de Imm:r:a/i- 
think of the diſtinction, which it is ſaid he once made vate Anime. 
before his Judges. La Mothe le Vayer relates this 
affair in manner following. Such a dexterous con- 

« duct was more ſucceſsful, not long ſince, to Pom- 
« ponatius the Philoſopher, who, having declared 
« with a peripatetick liberty and warmth, that he 
did not believe the immortality of the ſoul, was 
« proſecuted by the Inquiſition ; however, he got 
off by the following explanation, that he did not 
« believe it, properly ipeaking, fince he knew it de- 
«« monſtratively, as he declared in a very long ſpeech 
« made before his Judges, who had. formerly Fora his 
«« pupils, and whoſe favour he wanted pretty much at (13) La M 
« that time (13).” I ſhould rather think that he diſtin- b You _ 
org. before his Judges, between faith and know- gue de {a D;- 
edge, than between knowledge and opinion; I mean, verfte der, Reli. 
that he owned to them, that he did not know, de- 4, . m. 294, 
monſtratively, that the ſoul is immortal; but that he * — 
believed it as an article of faith revealed in ſcripture, of — Tu- 
and determined by councils (14). However that be, bero. 
it is ſaid that he was not diſpleaſed that a refutation 
ſhould be written to his work; and wiſhed that the (74) Aiman 
pernicious venom, with which it was interſperſed, “. pris 
might be deſtroyed by the antidote of Javellus's an- 9 
ſwer. This is what 1s obſerved by Anthony Sirmond /»m Apoſtolorum 
the Jeſuit, againſt a man who had printed, in France, & Athanaji, 
Pomponatius's treatiſe without this anſwer. Quem om Ponat. 4 
repugnante autore, neſcio quis curioſus, aut impius, novis * ow” 
is juſſerat in lucem exire ſolitarium & fine reſponſime 
Jauull, quam ipſe Pomponatius ſcriptã ad eum Epiſtolã 
ita olim drat, ut palam rogaret edici, ſe guogue 
fuffragante, perſperſum libro. ſua venenum hoc antidato 
niſi diluatur, peſtiferum eſſe, ac toti humano generi exti- 
meſcendum (15). I am of opinion, that this Philoſo- (15) Antonius 
pher thought of this charitable office very late; he Sirmondus, 4. 
defending his book, twice againſt Niphus, and once al. Ai. 
againſt Ambroſe, Archbiſhop of Naples. Sirmond 90 1 
the Jeſuit relates this particular (16) ; but he ſays no- "63 5 bow. - 
thing of the book which Contarinus publiſhed in 
1516, againſt that of Pomponatius, and which that (16) Idem, ibid. 
Philoſopher judged to be very ſolid. Edidit juvenis ad- Afprndice, p. 
huc (trigeſanum enim tertium etatis annum tunc age- '? — 
bat) librum contra judicium Petri Mantuani dactoris 
i. . argumenta autem illa firma ad probandum 
& gravia fuiſſe, opuſque totum  wvalde elaboratum per- 
ſpicitur, quia acutiſſimus ille phyſicus in libro, quo defendit 
opinionem illam ſuam acriter oppugnatam ab eo quem in- 
ftruxerat, tradit eum librum & dettiſſimum omnium && 
uberrimum efſe, qui omni tempore materiam illam perſecuti 
funt : additque videri Gere eum divina opera 33 
fabricatum fuiſſe (17). i. e.“ When he was but in (17) Johan, Ci. 
« the thirty-third year of his age, he publiſhed a fu l Vita Ca. 
« work in oppoſition to the tenets of Pomponatius, Paris Contareni, 
« whoſe upil he had been. It is evident, that P' m. 184. 
« the arguments he brought in proof of his aſſertions 
« were ſtrong and weighty, and that the whole 
„ work was finiſhed with great accuracy and pains ; 
« ſince that moſt ſagacious Naturaliſt, in the book 
in which he defends his opinion, that was ſo ſtrong- 
* ly attacked by his pupil, declares, that his work 
97-1 « was 
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upon to change his opinion. He made more than one reply ; and, inſtead of giving 
ground, he advanced ſtill farther, adhering invariably at the ſame time to his firſt cor- 
rective [C], viz. that the Divine Authority of the Scriptures was to him an immoveable 


« was the moſt learned and copious of any that had 
ever been compoſed on that ſubject ; and adds, that 
it really appeared to him as a divine compoſition.” 
Why therefore did he not deſire that the anſwer of 
Contarinus ſhould be ever after printed with his trea- 
tiſe, as it is ſaid he wiſhed with regard to Javellus's 
anſwer ? Niphus had wrote againſt Pomponatius by 
order of Pope Leo X. whillt others, on the contrary, 
ſay Pomponatius drew up the treatiſe in queſtion, 
only to pleaſe that Pope. Theſe are refuted by la 
Mothe le Vayer. I ſhall give a conſiderable quota- 
tion with regard to what he ſays on that ſubject; 
and the Reader will therein find ſome remarks which 
will illuſtrate my text. © I need not carry theſe 
« conſiderations (18) to a greater length, as the Rea- 
der may peruſe what was writ on this ſubject, up- 
« wards of an hundred years ſince, by thoſe mighty 
« adverſaries Pomponatius and Niphus. On this oc- 
% caſion, I muſt deſire my Readers to rank, among 
« the dreams of Poſtel (who is known to have had 
very dangerous intervals) the aſſertion he preſumed 
eto make, viz. that the only motive which prompt- 
« ed Pomponatius to engage in that diſpute, was, 
eto pleaſe the Roman Pontiff “, whom he mentions 
« in very diſreſpe&ful terms. For the truth, on the 
&« contrary, is, that Niphus was made choice of by 
Pope Leo X. to whom he dedicates his work, and 
„% whom Poſtel hints at, as one of the moſt learned 
« men of his time, and as able to defend a cauſe fo 
« far as it can be defended. And indeed it muſt be 


LJ 


„ confeſſed, that he has done every thing that could 


« be performed in favour of a cauſe which had fo 
many diſadvantages ; being confined, as it has been 
« mutually agreed upon by them, directly within the 
« bounds of the Peripatetic Philoſophy. Pompona- 
« tjus jokes upon him for it, ſaying, that he had 
« imitated a Phyſician of Milan, Who ordered all 
the herbs growing in a meadow to be put into a 
« bath ; firmly perſuaded that ſome one or other 
« of them would cure his patient; and that he, in 
« like manner, had employed all kinds of arguments, 
though ever ſo weak and fallacious, in order to 
„ ſee whether the readers would be ſatisfied with 
< one or other of them. The belt of all is, that the 
« only queſtion was with regard to Ariſtotle's Phi- 
„ lolophy, which, after all, cannot be more preju- 
« dicial to truth than what he has writ concerning 
« the eternity of the world, or of the quin- 
« teſlence of the Heavens, which is laughed at 
« in ſchools (19).”. Spondanus having mentioned 
the prohibition of Leo X. to the Philotophers, with 
regard to their teaching that the ſoul of man 1s 
mortal, and but one, in all men (20), obſerves, that 
it is thought Pomponatius had been the occaſion of 
promulgating that bull. Occafionem autem præ dictæ 
de philſophis ſanctioni ded'fſe d.citur Petrus Pompona- 
tius Mantuanus, Jovii in phiiofophia preeceptor : qui enar- 
rans Ariftotelem & Averroim Bononiæ, animas poſt cor- 
foris mortem interituras ex ſententia Ariſlotelis probare 
conatus, juventutem valde corruperat 3 Je eo tuens quod 


Pbilhſaphicè loqueretur, ſed aliter, cum Chriſtianus efſet, 


ſentiret (21). i. e. Peter Pomponatius of Mantua, 


under whom Jovius learnt philoſophy, is ſaid to 
« have been the occaſion of the bull jutt now men- 
« tioned, with regard to the Philoſophers. Pompo- 
« natius, whilſt he explained Ariſtotle and Averroes 
« at Bologna, had corrupted the minds of youth to 
« a great degree, by endeavouring to prove that, ac- 
« cording to Ariſtotle, the ſoul dies with the body ; 
« makivg the following defenſe for himſelf, that 
« he then ſpoke as a Philoſopher ; but that as a 
« Chriſtian his opinion was different.“ Theſe words 
are not accurate, they ſuppoſing that Pomponatius 
taught like Averroes, that all men have but one ſoul, 
in certain reſpects, than which nothing can be falſer. 
Any one who peruſes his book will find that after 
having given Averroes's opinion, in the third chap- 
ter; he — in the beginning of the fourth, that 
it is abſurd and monſtrous ; and the reaſon why he 


Vol. VIII. 


foundation, 


opinio tempeſtate noſtra fit multùm celebrata, & fere ab 
omnibus pro conſtanti habeatur eam efſe Ariſtotelis, mihi 
tamen wvidetur quod nedum in ſe fit falſiſſima, verum in- 
intelligibilis, & monſtruoſa, & ab Ariſlotele prorſus alie- 
na; imo exiſtimo quid tanta fatuitas nunquam fuerit 
nedum credita, verum excogitata : Et prim) quidem de 
eus falſitate nibil novi intends adducere, ſed tantian 
leckorem remittere ad ea quæ Latinorum decus Diwvus 
Thomas Aquinas . z fed quoad ſecundum hæc paucula 
que mihi plenam fidem faciunt adducere ſtatui, widelicet 
hoc alienum efſe ab Ariflotele, verum hac «ſe fiomentum, 
& monſirum ab Averroe confitum (23). i. e. Not- 
* withſtanding that this opinion prevails greatly in 
our age, and is almoſt generally thought to be 
that of Ariſtotle, it yet appears to me not only 
very falſe in itſelf, but unintelligible and mon- 
* ſtrous, and quite oppolite to Ariſtotle's way of 
thinking: nay, I am firmly perſuaded that ſuch a 
* ridiculous conceit was never believed, nor even 
thought of: and firſt, I ſhall not mention any thing 
with regard to the falſity of it, but only refer my 
readers to thoſe particulars which Thomas Aqui- 
* nas, that ornament of the Latin Authors 
* Secondly, I ſhall take notice of a few things which 
have fully convinced me, that Ariſtotle never en- 
* tertained ſuch an opinion, and that it is a monſtrous 
* forgery, invented by Averroes.” Notwithſtand- 
ing this it may be ſaid, that he was one of thoſe who 
gave occaſion to the bull promulgated by Pope Leo 
X. He did not pay much regard to it. It was read 
and approved by the Fathers of the Lateran Council, 
in the eight Seſuon in December 1513, and he wrote 
his book De Immortalitate Anime in 1516 (24); 
whence, by the way, it may be inferred, that Mo- 
reri, Konig, and ſeveral other Writers, are miſtaken 
in fixing the date of his death to 1512. Accordin 

to the ſcheme of his nativity mentioned by Gauricus, 
he was born in 1462. Now, according to Paulus 
Jovius, he died in the ſixty third year of his age, 
and conſequently he died in 1525. According to 
Paul Freherus (25) he flouriſhed in 1530, which is a 
miſtake. 

[CJ] He made more than one reply ; and inſlead of 
giving ground he advanced ftill farther, adhering in- 
variably at the ſame time to his firſt correfive.] Hav- 
ing no other book of Pomponatius by me but that 
De Immortalitate Anime, JI am not able to give the 
chronological Hiſtory of the diſpute which that piece 
occaſioned, All I can do is, to employ the account 
given by le Noble. I do not look upon it to be 
quite accurate, there being ſeveral omiſſions in it ; 
but I am of opinion that all the particulars related by 
him are true; and we mutt reſt contented with theie 
when we are not able to procure any more (26). 
This treatiſe (27) made a great deal of noiſe ; be- 
ing publiſhed in Venice, Pomponatius adds that 
„the Monks, whom he calls Cacullati, inveighed 
« ſtrongly againſt his Doctrine (28). Theſe Cucul- 
ati railed very heartily at Pomponatius in their 
* Sermons, calling him a downright Heretic: cauſed 
the peruſal of that treatiſe to be forbid by the Pa- 


cc 


* triarch whom that Philoſopher calls a man of a (28) Ibid. p. 81s 


** 'moſt holy life, but very ignorant in Philoſophy and 
Divinity; and afterwards the bookſellers, by a De- 
« cree of the Senate, were forbid to vend it. A 
man of learning wrote with great temper 
« againſt this treatiſe . . . . (29) Pomponatius wrote 
„ an anſwer to this Author, and entitled it Apohogia. 
« In the two firſt books of this apology he anſwers, 
« article by article, to all the arguments brought 
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gue reſponſionem 
guam uit pro 
verroe adduce- 
re poteſt impug na- 
tam relinguat ; 
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(23) Idem, ibid, 
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(30) Some words 
are wanting here, 
vis. that it is, 
betauſe it is the 
authority of God, 
and that be bas 
it, or ſomething 
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foundation, on which he grounded his belief of the ſoul's immortality, His book on 
Incantations was alſo thought very dangerous [DJ. He did not fail of advocates (i 93 


but ſome bring him off no otherwiſe than by ſuppoſing that he became a convert from LE 


atheiſm [ EI. If the impious tenets which have been laid to his charge were grounded 


proves that Ariſtotle did not believe the immorta- 
= ey of the ſoul, and that it could not be proved by 
the light of nature. He greatly blames in the 
third book the paſſionate manner of writing of 
brother Ambroſe of Naples, of the Order of the 
Hermits of St. Auſtin, and who a few days before 
had been made a Biſhop. He complains of him 
for this, that preaching his Lent ſermons in the 
Cathedral of Mantua, he had ſpoke very injuriouſly 
of him, from the pulpit, and publickly called him 
a Heretic and impious wretch ; and falſely charg- 
ed him with not believing the reſurrection or the 
immortality of the ſoul. He therefore declares, 
that he does believe the ſoul's immortality, and 1s 
ready to die in defenſe of that truth, but (30) that 
he revealed it to men, and not becauſe it is taught 
© us by the light of reaſon ; and that, in caſe bro- 
ther Ambroſe will inſtru him, in order to make 
him change his opinion, he is ready to receive his 
inſtructions.” He afterwards relates, that the Pa- 
triarch of Venice wrote a letter to Peter Bembus, 
(who was at Rome,) the ſubject of which was, 7 de- 
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fire him to cauſe the Pope to condemn the treatiſe in queſ- 


tion on the immortality of the foul. Bembus read it, and 
did not find any thing in it contrary to the faith; never- 
theleſs, as the duty of his employment enjoyned him to do it, 
he communicated it to the Maſter of the Apoſtolical Palace, 
ah, after peruſing it, pronounced, as Bembus had done, 
that it did not contain any thing contrary to the opinion 
of the moſt famous Doctors of the Chriſtian Religion (31). 

« (32) After this, as Writers commonly grow 
« warm, by much diſputing, and carry matters too 
far, he (33) aſſerts, and endeavours to prove, that 
the notion of the ſoul's immortality 1s contrary to 
« the principles of natural reaſon ; and that nothing 
can be more injurious to the faith than to attempt 
to prove it from natural reaſons. . . . (34). After 
e that Pomponatius had writ the apology in queſ- 
tion, there was publiſhed, in oppoſition to his firſt 
treatiſe on the immortality of the ſoul, a new book 
written by a Philoſopher named Auguſtin Niphus, 
and Pomponatius an{wered it in another treatiſe 
called Defenforium, in which he ſhews Niphus's ig- 
norance ; and continues to prove more ſtrongly 
than he had done before, the particulars aſſerted 
by him, and concludes his work with the follow- 
ing words : if Jeſus Chriſt is riſen we ſhall ariſe ; 
if we riſe, the ſoul is immortal. Now it is certain 
that Jeſus Chriſt is riſen, and therefore it is true 
that the ſoul is immortal. This, ſays he, is the 
only ſolid way of reaſoning by which we are able 
to prove the ſoul's immortality ; whoever is not 
contented with it is unworthy of the Chriſtian 
name ; ſuch a one does not know the excellency of 
the faith which ought to have the firſt place in all 
our diſputes ; and which alone is ſufficient to eſta- 
bliſh, in a ſolid manner, particulars which cannot 
* be maintained by any other methods.” 

The Reader will ſee hereunder, that Mr. le Noble 
cenſures ſome of Pomponatius's thoughts. 

[D] His book on incantations was alſo thought very 
dangerous.) He therein ſhews, that he does not be- 
lieve any of thoſe things which are written on magic 
and ſorcery ; and he lays prodigious ſtreſs on I know 
not what virtues which certain men have had, by 
which they produced miraculous effects. He gives a 
great many examples of this; but his adverſaries do 
not admit them to be true, or free from magic ; and 
are ſurpriſed that Zacutus ſhould think himſelf ob- 
liged in conſcience to believe them. Let us hear 
Theophilus Raynaud (35). Exempla quæ ad ſpecialem 
aliquorum hominum preprietatem individualem ad mires 
effettus præſtandos, præſertim ſanationum, @ Pomponatio 
adden ſuntur; wel fabuloſa ſunt, vel Magica, ut Ad- 
areas Laurentius capite (36) illo 4. contendit. Ridicule 
autem Zacutus (37) difta g. 53. inter magnos autores 
quibus fidem abrogaſſe piaculum prope eſſe dicit, au- 
merat Pomponatium in Opere de Incantationibus, exempla 
illa recenſentem. i. e. Pomponatius brings many 
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examples to prove, that there is a certain peculiar 
and individual virtue in ſome men, for 2 
* ſurprizing things, eſpecially for curing diſeaſes ; 
but theſe are either falſe, or performed by necro- 

mancy, as is aſſerted by Andrew Laurentius. But 
Zacutus is fo filly as to rank Pomponatius, with re- 
gard to thoſe examples, in his book on Incanta- 
tions, among thoſe great Authors whom he thinks 
it a crime not to believe.” He refers us to his Theo- 
hgia Naturalis, where he writes as follows againſt the 
work in queſtion of Pomponatius (38) : Nee minor 
Pomponatii culpa, qui (39) idem conatus in opere de incan- 
tationibus ad extremum tamen fubjicit opus ſuum correc- 
tioni Ecelgſiæ, à qua ut ref? ſupra divinavit (40) Car- 
pentarius aliud eæpectare non potuit, quim unam lineam 
a principio ad finem uſque ductam. Ita enim fatum oft, 
collocato ante aliquot annos, inter reprobata, ill opere, in 
quo Buccafferr. l. de divinat. per ſomnum lect. 29. ait 
Meri a Pomponatio, multa falſa, & multas ac magnas 
nugas. i. e.“ The like cenſure falls upon Pompo- 
„ natius, who endeavouring the ſame t ing in his 
book on incantations, did yet at laſt ſubmit it to the 
cenſure of the Church, from which nothing could 
be expected, (as Carpentarius exactly gueſſed above,) 
but that 1t would order the whole to be expunged. 
This happened in all reſpects, for not many years 
* ſince, this book, in which Buccaffer affirms that 
* Pomponatius advances many falſe and very trifling 
« particulars, was condemned.” One of the bre- 
thren of this Jeſuit had writ in ſtill ſtronger terms. 
Pomponatii de Incantationibus opuſeulum certè miratus fui 
tam diu tolerari ab Eccleſia ; nunc recens & meritò in 
Romano Indice damnatur, ver imum enim; quod ab Ant. 
Mirandulano * ſcriptum hoc opere Pomponatium, ſe nec phi- 
hophum bonum, nec quod faedius Chriſtianum bonum exhibu- 
iſe, cum effettus omnes mir iſicos cælorum influctionibus ad- 
ſcribit adeò ut velit & 1eligiones & leges earumgue latores 
ab iis dependere. Quod pror ſus impium (41). i. e. I was 
« ſ{urprized that the treatiſe on Incantations was ſo 
long tolerated by the Church: but it has lately 
been very juſtly put into the catalogue of prohi- 
* bited books, for Antonius Mirandula's aſſertions 
are true, wiz. that Pomponatius, in the work in 
*« queſtion, has not ſhewed himſelf a good Philoſo- 
« Pher ; nor even (which is ſtill worſe) a good Chriſ- 
* tian, by his aſcribing all extraordinary and won- 
« derful effects, to the influence of heavenly bodies: 
* ſo far as to conclude, that all religion, laws, and 
“ legiſlators, depend on them, which is a very im- 
* pious opinion.” Pomponatius, ſpeaking of the 
cures which are aſcribed to the virtue of relicks, ſays 
a thing that appears at firſt offenſive, but which may 
yet have a favourable conſtruction put upon it, ac- 
cording to the received opinions. He ſays that the 
bones of a dog would as ſurely work a cure, in caſe 
the ſick perſon who truſts in the virtue of relicks, 
ſhould have his imagination as ſtrongly impreſſed, 
with regard to ſuch bones, as the bones or aſhes of 
Martyrs (42). The controverſial Writers of the 
Church of Rome, not being able to deny but that 
ſome fictitious relicks have wrought miracles, as is pre- 
tended, ſay, that the pious intention of thoſe who 
have recourſe to them, procured them ſuch a recom- 
pence from God. 

[E] But fame bring him off no otherwiſe than | 
poſing that he pins a Al fax from Ae) UM: 
dæus, a famous Phyſician of Forli, uſed to ſay that 
his Maſter Pomponatius was an Atheiſt ; but John 
Wierus hopes that he did not die ſuch. Pomponatium 
ante redditum fpiritus extremi halitum reſipuiſſe ex ſingula- 
ri Dei miſeratione, nec permanſiſſe adzer, fperare vols. 
Talem etenim fuiſſe, a clariſſimo medicine ornamento D. 
Helideo Foroliuienſi, cjus olim diſcipuls non ſemel audi- 
tum eft (43). Voetius informs us, that Gratarolus 
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defended Pomponatius, and is ſo juſt as not to give (43) 


into the common opinion. He owns that moſt Romiſh 
Writers, and ſome Proteſtant Authors, look upon 
our Philoſopher as an Atheiſt (44). He lays ſome 
ſtreſs on the obſervation made by his Advocate, viz. 

that 


i) See the rem, 


(38) Idem, in 
Theoleg, natural, 
diſtinct, 3 queſt. 
2, art. 5. num. 


139. p. m. 200, 
201. 


(39) i. e. To 
reject what is 
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vil's Operati- 
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(40) i. e. dior, 
4. in Alcino. 


* Lib. 6. J. As- 
gulari certamire, 


(41) Mart. Del - 
rio, Diſquijit. 
Magicar. lib. 1. 
cap · 3 p · m. 22. 


(42) Pomponati- 
us dicere non ve- 
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only on his book concerning the Immortality of the Soul, no accuſation was ever more 
impertinent F]; nor a more ſignal inſtance of the unjuſt prepoſſeſſion of thoſe who per- 


that Pomponatius laid down the principle of the ſoul's 
mortality, no otherwiſe than on Ariſtotle's hypothe- 
ſis : but he ought to have ſaid that this is a plain 
proof of our Author's innocency, unleſs he intended to 
conceal his pernicious tenets under that cover. Voe- 
tius alledges that reſtriction. Gul. Gratarolus Medi- 
cus Italus (quem propria ſcripta uno volumine in 8. Ba- 
file edita, & teftimonium Bezæ in epiſtolis, ut & in 
dedicatione libelli cuju/dam, aliorumque præterea docto- 
rum virorum ſuffragia, quorum familiaritate Baſile & 
alibi uſus eft, a pietatis zelo commendant) eum contra 
calumniatores tuetur, & pie pro eo tempore vitam cum 
norte commutaſſe ſcribit: in — dedicator. Operi- 
bus Pomponatii anno 1567. Baſil. editis prafixa. . . . 
Illud penitus confiderandum, quod reſpondet : Eum ex men- 
te Ariſtotelis 5% anime immortalitatem : quod, ut illi 
cum aliis phihſophis ac Theohgts ita judicantibus commune 
fuit (Plutarcho, Galeno, Aphrodiſæo, Juſtino Mar- 
tyre, Theodoreto, Origene, Nyſſeno, Nazianzeno, 
Cajetano in 3. de Anima) ic non debet hic fraudi effe : 
nift probari poſſet illum fab hoc ſchemate ſubdole & tuto vs. 
luiſſe hunc Atheiſmum ſpargere in animos auditorum. Nift 


#aque alia ex diftis, ſcriptis, factis ejus certior demon- 


ratio ſuppetat, utique in benigniorem partem, immo in 
optimam accipienda ſunt illa, quæ ille pro modulo & con- 
ditione ſua de Fato, Providentia Dei, & predefiinatione 
conſeripfit : in quibus fi non rei dignitati, & folidis The- 
ohbgis per omnia ſatisfaciat, ſaltem hoc preafiat, ne nigra 
Atheiſmi nota illi tam peremtorie inuratur. Hæc ego in 
re dubia poſiquam ommia ejus opuſcula preſertim modo no- 
minata wvidere contigit : qui ante multos annos ex lectione 
folius tract. de Incantationibus (abi placitis Avicenne 
& Averrois nimis adhereſcens, in ſupernaturalibus qui- 
buſdam ſatis miſere flutuat) & ex communi aliorum 
Judicio ſiniſtram 's de illo opinionem conceperam (45). 
i. e. William Gratarolus, an Italian Phyſician, who 
« was greatly eſteemed for his religious zeal, as is 
« manifeſt from his own compoſitions printed at Ba- 
« ſil in one volume 8vo, from the teſtimony given 
« by Beza, in his epiſtles, and from the dedication 
« of a certain book, and the teſtimonies of other 
« learned men, with whom he was intimate at Baſil 
« and elſewhere ; this Gratarolus, I ſay, undertakes 
« his defenſe againſt thoſe who flandered him ; and, 
« jn the dedication to Pomponatius's works, printed 


5” 


in 1567, derlares that he died a pious death, conſi- 


« dering the age in which he lived. But we 
« ought to weigh very attentively, that paſſage in 
„ which he anſwers, that Pomponatius denied the 
« ſoul's immortality, in compliance with the princi- 


«« ples of Ariſtotle, which circumſtance, as it was. 


* common to him with other Philoſophers and Di- 
„ vines, as Plutarch, Galen, Aphrodiſzus, Juitin 
« Martyr, Theodoret, Origen, Nyſſenus, Nazianzen, 
« and Cajetan, ought therefore not to be imputed 
„to him for a crime; unleſs it could be proved, 
that he employed that method, in order that he 
might inſtil Atheiſm without danger to himſelf, 
into the minds of his Auditors. Unleſs therefore a 
i ſtronger proof can be brought out of bis ſayings, 
« compoſitions or actions, a more favourable con- 
« ſtruction (nay the beſt poſhble) ought to be put upon 
„ thoſe pieces, which he wrote, in his manner, con- 
<« cerning fate, providence, and predeſtination ; in 
« which pieces, if he does not come up, in every reſ- 
« pect, to the dignity of his ſubject, and the ſatiſ- 
<« faction of ſound Divines, he at leaſt ought not to 
ebe ſo peremptorily branded with the ſtigma of A- 
« theiſm. Such is the opinion I have entertained, 
after having read over all his works, eſpecially 
« thoſe abovementioned : whereas, many years be- 
« fore, by reading only his book concerning Incan- 
„ tations, (wherein, by adhering too cloſely to the 
opinions of Avicenna and Averrois, he is unaccoun- 
„ tably at a loſs with regard to ſome ſupernatural 
things) and from the common diſcourſe of others, 
© had formed a much more diſadvantageous idea 
of him.” I muſt not omit the epitaph which 
ſome perſon made on our Philoſopher : Hic fepultus 
jaceo. Quare b meſeio: nec fi ſeis ant neſcis curo. Si 
wales, bene eft ; wivens valui. Fortaſſe nunc valeo, Si 
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aut non, dicere nequeo (46). i. e. © Here ] lye interred. 
* Wherefore? I know not; nor do I care whether (46) 3 
vou do or no. If you are in good health, it is well: . 


* I my ſelf, when living, was ſo. I perhaps may 
* be well now: but whether I am, or not, is un- 
* known to me.” 

[F] If the impious tenet:, which hade been laid to his 
charge, were grounded only on his book concerning the im- 
mortality of the foul, no accuſation was ever more imper- 
tinent.] Firſt, it is at moſt but a perſonal injury, to 
aſſert that Ariſtotle's principles lead us to a belief of 
the Soul's immortality. Whoever makes ſuch an aſ- 
ſertion, does at moſt, an injuſtice to a man who was 
tutor to the Conqueror of Aſia, and founder of a flou- 
riſhing ſect. But can this be called an impiety ? Se- 
condly, as Ariſtotle is not alive, and conſequently 
cannot give an account of his faith, nor clear up the 
ambiguities and equivocations which are to be found in 
his writings, any perſon is allowed to take up the pen a- 
gainſt him, if he finds, in Ariſtotle's compoſitions, as 
many, or more plauſible reaſons to ſhew that he taught 
the ſoul's mortality, than to ſhew that he taught the 
immortality of it. Nothing therefore, in ſuch a caſe, 
can be more offenſive, than for a perſon to propoſe, 
as a doubtful point, Ariſtotle's opinion on this impor- 
tant article; and to chooſe either fide of the queſtion, 
according as he finds himſelf moſt affected by the rea- 
ſons given by him, for or againſt the ſoul's immor- 
tality. If ſuch a perſon as we are ſpeaking of ſhould 
not hit exactly upon his ſenſe, this would be doing 
Ariſtotle injuſtice ; but then this would be only a 
material injury, which the old Philoſopher would be 
obliged to pardon, by aſcribing it to his inaccuracy, 
his variations and contradictions. The moſt famous of 
all his Commentators (47) and ſo many after him, as 
the two St. Gregory's, Leſcot, Cajetan, and Simon Por- 
tius, have acknowledged, that one muſt neceſſarily infer 
the ſuppoſition of the ſoul's immortality, Hum that Phi- 
bfopher's doctrine (48). He therefore muſt have ad- 
vanced ſuch maxims as give any one a fair pretence j: Vayer, de 
of charging him with that impious tenet. Nothing ! Immerralite de 
therefore can be more ridiculous, than to aſſert that "Ame, p. m. 
no perſon, without being guilty of impiety at the 739: 
ſame time, can form ſuch a judgment of Ariſtotle's 
doctrine; and conſequently the pretended impiety of 
Pomponatius would be grounded on very groſs miſ- 
takes. No one even ought to ſuſpect that he deſign- 
ed to do any thing injurious to the memory of the 
mighty Stagyrite. Thirdly, I obſerve, that it is al- 
lowable in a perſon to aſſert, not only that his works 
furniſh proofs of his believing the ſoul's immortality, 
but alſo that his ſyſtem, in the manner in which the 
Schoolmen have thought fit to explain him, and as 


(47) It is Alex- 
ander A phrodi- 
ſæus. 


(48) Le Mothe 
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he is ſtill explained in Schools and Univerſities, can- 
not give any proof of the ſoul's immortality, but 
can furniſh many arguments for the contrary. For 
the chief part of this ſyſtem is, ist, That natural 
bodies conſiſt of two ſubſtances, one whereof is cal- 
led matter, and the other form. 2d, That the form 
of all natural bodies, man excepted, is a corruptible 
being, which periſhes regularly whenever the com- 
pound periſhes ; that is, whenever a ſtone, a tree, a 
dog, &c. are Changed into ſome other ſpecies of na- 
tural body. From hence it neceſſarily follows, that, 
according to this ſyſtem, no proof can be given of 
the ſoul's immortality ; for, to do this, proofs mult 
be given of its immateriality : now how could this be 
ſhewn, fince they own that the ſouls of brutes, though 
endued with the faculty of ſenſation, diſcernment and 
defire, 15 nevertheleſs material ? It is to be obſerved, 
that in Pomponatius's time, no other ſyſtem of Phi- 
loſophy was known, but that of Ariitotle ; ſo that to 
aſſert, that the immortality of the ſoul could not be 


proved from Ariſtotle's principles, and to aſſert that 
it could not be proved from philoſophical reaſons, 
was one and the ſame thing. This circumſtance goe 
a great way towards excuſing, and even juſtifying 
Pomponatius's treatiſe ; and eſpecially as neither the 
Platoniſts, nor any other ſe&, ferniſhed better proofs. 
Des . Cartes's ſyſtem is the only one which has laid 
down very ſound principles on this head. He __ 

| bliſkes 
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ſecute Philoſophers ; ſince our Author did not doubt of the Soul's Immortality ; but 


bliſhes it as a principle, that all thinking ſubſtances 
are diſtin from matter; from whence it neceſſarily 
follows, that our ſoul is a ſpirit, or a ſimple and in- 
diviſible ſubſtance, and conſequently immortal. No 
Carteſian, in this age, would ſcruple to affert, that 
according to the 4 * of the old Philoſophy, one 
ſolid proof cannot be brought in favour of the ſous 
immortality. Now would it not be ridiculous to af- 
firm, that a Carteſian who ſhould advance ſuch an 
aſſertion, is an impious wretch and an Atheiſt ? For 
what reaſon, therefore, was Pomponatius ſo ill uſed ? 
It will be anſwered, that a Carteſian profeſſedly ac- 
knowledges that his ſyſtem furniſhes a demonſtrative 
proof of the ſoul's immortality ; but Pomponatius did 
not acknowledge any ſyſtem which furniſhes ſuch an 
argument. Such a diſtinction cannot be admitted, 
but by ſuppoſing that this Philoſopher was acquainted 
with Des Cartes's ſyſtem, and rejected it; but as he 
was not acquainted with it, his only fault lyes in his 
not inventing a ſyſtem, according to which, what- 
ever thinks is incorporeal and ſpiritual. This is the 
fault of a numberleſs multitude of orthodox men, and 


conſequently is a chimerical fault. Add to this, that 


although he had rejected the ſuppoſition, according 
to which every thinking ſubſtance is diſtin from 
matter, he would have done nothing but what is 
done, in this age, by perſons of the moſt exalted un- 
derſtanding, and who relying, as Pomponatius did, 
entirely on the authority of the holy ſcriptures, can- 


(49) See rem. not be juſtly charged with irreligion (49). Laſtly, 


[4], towards the J obſerve, that no conduct is more unworthy of a 

—_— Divine, than to charge a Philoſopher with being 

c 24 dende impious, who declares, that in order to free our 

and rem. [L]of minds from the uncertainty of human reaſon, we 

the article PER- ought to have recourſe to God's word, as containing 

ROT (Nicho- the true foundation, and the moſt certain 2 of 

the immortality of = 8 (50). your 4 

„vis Pomponatius did, and for this he was cruelly perſe- 

E = — 1 by the monkiſh tribe. How ſcandalous was 
bilis eſt ; cæteræ all this! 

vero ſunt fluctu- 6 I go farther, and even ſay that the Carteſians, con- 

1 vinced of the ſoul's immortality, from the evidence 

cap. wt. . they find in the principles of their Philoſophy, act 

126. See what very wiſely, in adviſing their Readers to have re- 

Ablancourt ſays courſe to faith, as an anchor of the foul, both ſure and 

2 os ſubjeft, fedfaſt, and which entereth into that within the vail 

* _ L] (51), that is, to ground their belief of this doctrine 

of his art. PER- on the authority of God, which is the true remedy 

ROT (Nicho- for all doubts and uncertainties, and an infallible 

las) Sieur dA. ſupply to the obſcurity of our reaſon. For, if they 

Ts entertain right notions of things, they ought to be- 

Epiſtle to the lieve that what appears ſo evident to them, does not 

2 chap, appear ſo to a great number of Philoſophers who op- 

vi. ver. 19. poſe it. I have read in a work of Arnauld's, that 

Gaſſendi's reply to Des Cartes has made many peo- 

ple, in Naples, incredulous with regard to the ſoul's 

(52) See the immortality (52), becauſe Gaſſendus has employed 

rem. [O. the utmoſt efforts of his genius, to weaken Des Cartes's 

| argument, with regard to this tenet ; which proves 

that the Carteſian principle is not evident to every 

one. It is even true, that ignorant people, who 

ſhould make uſe of the ſenſe which nature has given 

them, could never be ſure of the ſoul's immortality, 

whilſt they ſaw the greateſt Philoſophers at variance 

on that head. Would an ignorant man be blame- 

worthy, for reaſoning in manner following? Were 

Des Cartes's proofs or arguments evident, Gaſſendi 

could not oppoſe them in ſuch a manner as would 

ſatisfy multitudes ; for had Gaſſendi writ ſuch a 

book, wherein, employing all his parts and learning, 

he had attempted to ſhew that the whole is not 

reater than its parts; and that, if things equal are 

Piblirated from things equal, the remainder is not 

equal, no perſon could have been prevailed upon to 

believe his aſſertions were true: ſince, therefore, he 

and ſeveral other great Philoſophers have followers, 

when they oppoſe Pes Cartes's doctrine, they muſt ne- 

ceſſarily OT doctrine that is not evidently true; 

it is therefore obſcure in ſome reſpects; it appears 

true to ſome, and falſe to others ; how therefore will 

it be poſlible for a man altogether illiterate, and un- 

uſed to diſputation, to determine with any certainty ? 

Some of theſe great men muſt be miſtaken ; and 

. 2 * 


maintained, 


therefore, which party ſoever I fide with, I run the 

hazard of being led into an error. People ought to 

argue in this manner, when they find learned men 

divided in opinion. However, ſuppoſing they ſhould 

do this, how would it be poſſible for them to get 

clear of their uncertainties? A good method, with 

regard to the ſoul's immortality, is to have recourſe 

to revelation. A Carteſian, therefore, who ſhould 

imitate Pomponatius, ought to be conſidered as a 

wiſe man, and charitable with regard to his neigh- 

bour. It will be well, in him, to maintain for ever 

invariably the truth of his principle ; and to make 

the beſt anſwer he can, to thoſe who may object that 

ſubſtances diſtin from matter are perhaps of ſuch a 

nature, as to be able to preſerve their exiſtence, 

without having any thought, and therefore that ſpi- 

rituality is not a neceſſary proof of immortality ; (53) In this man. 

for if the life of the ſoul confiſts in thought, it is getz bavetran- 

certain that a total ceſſation of thought would be the RN 

death of the ſoul ; for which reaſon the ſoul might lowing words * 

die without ceaſing to be a ſpiritual ſubſtance, as Ceterum 2773 al. 

dogs die without ceaſing to be a corporeal ſubſtance ; % Y* ab bc 

but after all, it would be praiſe-worthy in him, to oe 9 

adviſe his neighbour to rely on the word of God. 1 

am to obſerve, that the elder Scaliger, one of the perſuafonibus ver 

greateſt genius's of his age, and who was never n Vt con- 

thought a Free-thinker, acknowledged, with Pompo- 22 fola fi 

natius, that it is a matter of faith, to know whether "bs, ent Me 

there be a life to come; this, ſays he, has been al- Cardanum Ex- 

ways ſuſpected or believed, but it is ſtill a matter of ercit 307, cop, 

1 (53). 3.3- P. m. 990. 
will conclude with a paſſage of the diſpute which — 2 

has been carrying on for ſome years, between a Pro- ons (48), (49), 

teſtant Miniſter of Rotterdam, and another of U- (50), of the art, 

trecht. The former (54) owns, that though he be- PERROT (Ni- 

lieves that matter is not capable of any ſenſation or know- * 

ledge, he has no diſtinct idea, no clear perception, of (54) Jurte, 8 

that truth ; and that he cannot prove it to thoſe who . 

deny it. That which I perceive therein, ſays he, is dmaire, p. 393. 

confuſed and indiſtin#. . . . (55). Can Mr. Saurin Ibid, 

and his rational Collegues put their hands on their hearts, 2 = 

and affirm, that they have a clear perception, and a di- 

flint idea of the foul's immortality ® Are not theſe pro- 


Poſitions clear in appearance, wiz. that every thing 


which has a beginning muſt end; that à Being, 
whoſe duration is divided by months, days and years, can- 
not be eternal; otherwiſe it would be infinite, and, in 
that infinite duration, there would be an infinite num 
ber of moments, and nevertheleſs there would be but an 
infinite number of days and years ; there therefore would 
be as many months and years as moments, which is a 
palpable abſurdity. An impious man calls theſe char 
perceptions, and they appear to him ſuch. This Mi- 
niſter ſeems to have pretty near the ſame deſign 
with Pomponatius ; he would have us miſtruſt our | 
reaſon, and rely on the authority of God (56). Here (56) Note. He 
follows the anſwer made by his Antagoniſt (57). 7 _ eng 
anſwer, that I have that clear perception and that di- wn * aN 
/iin idea of the ſoul's immortality. I know that the rity by a clear 
foul is a ſpiritual and indiviſible ſubſtance, which can and diſtinct idea, 
never be defiroyed but by annihilation. I know that * 8 * 
there is a Providence, a ſupreme juſlice, a ſupreme feli- ny, 3 us 
city, a natural morality; in fine, à great number F has revealed this 
truths, which are neceſſarily connected with the immor- or that to us. 
tality of” the foul; and which, were the ſoul mortal, (57) Saurin 
would conſequently be ſo many chimeras. Should a Chris- Vene de 
tian Philoſopher be leſs orthodox than Plato; and in draw- ſa Dectrine, p. 
ing a parallel between the antient Philoſophers, give the 465. 
preference to Epicurus . . . . (58). Furien refutes him- (58) Ibid. p. 
Vell, by ſaying that theſe perceptions are clear in ap- 468. 
pearance : for if they are clear in appearance, nothing 
can be concluded from them in favour of thoſe which are 
really clear. 

Here follow ſome remarks on this paſſage of Mr. 
Saurin ; 1. Mr. Jurieu ſuppoſes evidently, that in 
order for us to know, by a diftin# idea, and a char 
2 the ſpirituality of the ſoul; we muſt clear- 
ly underſtand, that matter is not endued with ſenſation 
or knowledge. Why then does not Saurin make ſome 
reply to this ? Ought he not to declare that he has a 
diſtin& idea, a clear Nr which informs him, 
that it is impoſſible that an extended ſubſtance ſhould 
be endued with ſenſation ? 2. It is not moo to 
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maintained, on the contrary, that it is a moſt true doctrine, and which he firmly be: 
lieved. He only aſſerted that the natural reaſons aſſerted for it are not ſolid and ſatiſ- 
factory. Now although an advantageous uſe may be made of the opinion he oppoſed; 
and that we ought to applaud and encourage ſuch Philoſophers as endeavour to enforce 
the human reaſons alledged for the Souls immortality [G]; yer ſince they are only 


philoſophical arguments, every perſon ought to enjoy the liberty of diſputing concerning 


know, that the Soul cannot be dyſtroyed but by annihilation. 
The ſame may be ſaid of extenſion, and yet trees 
and brutes are mortal. He therefore ſhould have 
ſaid, I know that the foul cannot exiſt without N ; 
the diſtind idea which I have of ſpiritual and indivi- 
ible fubſlance teaches me, that, wwere it diveſted of thought, 
it would exift no longer. 3. Plato and Epicurus are intro- 
duced improperly ; this is ſuppoſing that Jurieu is no 
leſs orthodox than Plato, and that he prefers the doc- 
trine of Epicurus to that of the other antient Philo- 
ſophers. Now all this is falſe. He admits the im- 
mortality of the ſoul, but then he does not give a 
clear idea and diſtin perception of it; that is, (ac- 
cording to his meaning) an idea as evident as that 
which makes us underſtand the property of num- 
bers, and the connexion between local preſence and 
the extenſion of matter. Did Plato admit the ſoul's 
immortality by ſo clear an idea as this ? When a man 
declares, that he believes as the common people do, 
that is, that his perſuaſion goes greater lengths than 
his evidence, it is unjuſt to c__ him with unbelief. 
He is ſafe with regard to his orthodoxy, ſince he be- 
lieves what ought to be believed ; all that would be 
ſaid againſt him is, that he does not act like a Phi- 
loſopher. 4. The diſtinction between ideas clear in 
appearance, and ideas clear in effect, is trifling ; for 

clearneſs of ideas eſſentially includes a relation 


to our minds, and is never abſtracted or ſeparated 


rom appearance ; and they are always termed clear 
on a ce. But »4 is otherwiſe with truth, 
An object may be true and a falle ; but an idea 
which appears obſcure is neither really nor apparently 
clear. So that if clear ideas of the ſoul's immortality 
are inconſiſtent with ideas apparently clear, Jurieu's 
reflection is ſolid, ſo far is he from refuting himſelf 
as his antagoniſt affirms. 5. Saurin is greatly to 
blame in not anſwering the objection, for he might 
have confounded Jurieu in that reſpect. He ſuppoſes 
very falſely, that thoſe who aſſert that 2vhatever has 
a beginning muſt end, go upon this, that an infinite 
duration would contain as many months and years as 
moments. He ſuppoſes that this ſeems a great ab- 
ſurdity to them. But he ought to know that Atheiſts 
teach, that the duration of matter never had a begin- 
ning, and will never end ; and therefore they do not 
look upon the neceſſity of admitting a numberleſs 
multitude of moments, and a numberleſs multitude 
of months, years and ages, c. as a good reaſon for 
rejecting a doctrine. 


6] Though an advantageous uſe may be made of 


the opinion which Pomponatius oppoſed ; and that we 
ought to applaud and encourage ſuch Philoſophers as en- 
dea wour to enforce the human reaſons alledged for the 

ul"s immort ty:] What I have to ſay on this ſub- 
ject cannot be more clearly or more nobly expreſſed 
than in the words of a Divine, a Follower of Des 
Cartes; for which reaſon I ſhall not employ any o- 


(59) Difficultezs ther Commentary (59). It is ſaid that there has 


opoſees & Mr. 


Steyaert part. 
9. p. 81 ſeg. 


« been diſcovered at Naples, a ſet of men, who, by 
« the peruſal of Gaſſendus's works, have been led 
into E. icurus's error, viz. that the Soul is mortal. 
« It wake be confeſſed, that the book of In/flances of 
« that Philoſopher, in oppoſition to the metaphyſical 
« meditations of Des tes, may be too 2 to 
« lead ſuch young perſons as are not well confirmed 
« in the Chriſtian Faith, into that icions error; 
« becauſe he has therein exerted the utmoſt efforts 
« of his genius, to ſhew that reaſon does not furniſh 
« us with any ſolid proofs which may prevent our 
«« believing, that there is no other diſtinction between 
our ſouls and bodies, than between a thin and ſub- 
&« tile body and a groſs one. I know, on the con- 
« trary, that there are ſome devout perſons who be- 
„ lieve, that we ought to conſider what Des Cartes 
<« has writ upon that ſubject as an effect of God's 
% providence, who thought proper to put a ſtop to 


Vor. VIII. 


them; 


the propenſion, which many perſons, in theſe later 
times, ſeem to have to irreligion and free-think- 
ing, by a method ſuited to their diſpoſition. The 
« perſons I mean are thoſe, who will admit of no- 
„thing but what may be known by the light of 
** reaſon, who have an extreme unwillingneſs to be- 
gin with faith; who look upon moſt perſons of 
* a pious turn of mind as weak in their underſtand- 
ings ; and who can never have any ſenſe of reli- 
gion, from their being prepoſſeſſed with the fol- 
* lowing notion (which in moſt of them is an effect 
of the completion of their corrupt morals) that 
whatever is ſaid of the life to come is mere fiction, 
and that the ſoul dies with the body. One would 
conclude therefore, that the beſt way to remove 
the chief obſtacle to the ſalvation of the people in 


infection, would be, to diſturb them in their falſe 
* tranquillity, which is wholly grounded on their 
firm perſuaſion, that it betrays a weak underſtand- 
ing to believe that the ſoul ſurvives the body: 

Now have we not reaſon to believe that God, who 
diſpoſes of his creatures at pleaſure, and who con- 
ceals; beneath human means, the wonderful orders 
of his providence, has in view the reclaiming of 
thoſe unbelievers, by forcing them to entertain a 
«« juſt diffidence of their falſe ideas, when he raiſed 
up a man who was ſo excellently well qualified by 
nature to work upon them ; a moſt extraordinary 
penetration of mind for diving into the molt abſtract- 
ed ſciences ; a ſtrong application to philoſophy on- 
ly, about which they do not entertain any ſuſpicions ; 
* who openly proteſts to diveſt himſelf of all vulgar 
«« prejudices, a quality they are very fond of; and who, 
by that very means, muſt convince the greateſt 
** unbelievers, (provided they will but open their 
eyes to the light which is preſented to them) vis. 
that nothing can be more repugnant to reaſon, 
than to believe that the ſoul muſt die with the 
* body. And how has he ſhewn this ? By laying 
down from clear principles, and ſuch as are ground- 
ed wholly on natural ideas, to which every man 
of ſenſe muſt conſent, wiz. that the ſoul and body, 
* 7.e. that which thinks, and that which has exten- 
* ſion, are two ſubſtances entirely diſtin ; ſo that 
it is impoſſible that extenſion ſhould be a modi- 
fication of thinking ſubſtance, or thought a mode 
of extended ſubſtance. 'This only being ſtrongly 
proved (as it is exceedingly well in Des Cartes's 
* meditations) there is no free-thinker, if he has but 
* a tolerably-juſt way of thinking, can be perſuaded; 
that the ſoul dies with the body.” For c. (60). 

The reader ſees, by this long paſſage quoted from 
Arnauld, the advantage which may accrue to religion 
from the hypotheſis oppoſed by Pomponatius ; it 
may be employed againit certain free-thinkers, who 
will ſee before they will believe, and who deſpiſe the 
obſcure arguments brought by Divines. Now nothing 
can more effectually reclaim the perſons in queſtion, 
than to convince them of the truth of the ſoul's immor- 
tality : this is an inlet into the right path ; and if 
we once bring them ſo far, very happy conſequences 
may be expected. Pomponatius could not have 
worked upon them in that reſpect, but would rather 
have ſtrengthened them in their error; and conſe- 
quently his hypotheſis is more hurtful than advan- 
tageous, in that particular conflict whereby he pro- 
poles to convert the ſort of people in queſtion : and, 
to ſay the truth, it would have been much more praiſe- 
worthy in him, if inſtead of ſo painfully examin- 
105 the arguments of the Ariſtotelians, he would have 
ou 


ght for better proofs of the ſoul's immortality 
than ſuch as ap 


a 


ſerved, that Arnauld produces this particular incident 
with regard to Des Cartes and Gaſſendus, to ſhew 
the wrong judgment of the Inquiſition of Rome, 
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peared weak to him. It is to be ob- 
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queſtion, and to prevent the ſpreading of their 


(60) Arnauld 
adds here a ſhort 


but excellent ap- 


plication of what 
he attempted to 
Trove, &c« 


prove 
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them, to examine and give his opinion of them. The anſwer Pomponatius made 
to the objection, viz. that to inculcate the doctrine of the ſoul's mortality would prompt 
men to indulge in vices of every kind [H], is remarkable. I know not if we ought to 


61) Difficultez 
e's . 
Steyaert, part. 9. 
p. 85. 


The Licenſers of beoks at Rome, ſays he (61), bad not 
a juſt regard to the advantage of religion, when they 
inſerted, in their Index, Des Cartes's work, in which 
he proves the foul's immortality by natural reaſons, in 
a more folid munner than ever vas done before ; and, 
at the time have not put ome of Gafſendus's into it, 
even that nvherein he uſed his utmoſt endeavours to defiroy 
all thoſe proofs 3 which is to deprive thoſe, cu have no 
faith, of #very human m of diſengaging 2 
from the pernicious prejudices 1 againſt that 
important trath. I mt this allowing them to feallow 
the poiſon, and preventing their taking an antidote ? 
This they have likewiſe p by inſerting in their Index 
another piece of Des Cartes on the ſame fubjeft : for one 
of his Diſciples, who had let him with regard to me- 
Pape truths, having aſſerted, in a paper paſted up 
pubhekly, that vere it not for revelation one might con- 
clude that thought is only a modification of matter ; Des 
Cartes thought it incumbent on him to refute this 
dangerous opinion, and Jhew its abſurdity : and yet 
this very book is prohibited in the * _ = 
following title : Notæ in ramma quoddam fu 
fnem anni 1654, in Bely 5 though the paper 

is wt mentioned there. Once again, is not this 
not to forbid a perſon to poiſon himſelf, and at the ſame 
time to forbid the taking an antidote ? 

I quoted, in the remark [CJ, an Author, whoſe 
cenſure of Pomponatius requires ſome reſtriction 
a- His words are as follow: © In which (62) it may 

&* be faid that Pomponatius certainly carried things 
wy *« too far, and countenanced too much the ſentiments 
more injurious e and inclinations of free-thinkers : we even cannot 


th, b *; . . 8 * 
== A, — &« forbear to charge him with being inſolent, when 


(62) 7. e. By 
what Pom 

tius ſays, that 
nothing can be 


by natural rea- *© he preſumes to ſay, that it is unworthy of a Chriſ- 
ſons tian to — to prove the ſoul's immortality by 
« philoſophical arguments; ſince, on the contrary, 


nothing better Heathens for receiving the 

„light of the Goſpel, than to firſt prove to them, 

that reaſon teaches us that the foul is immortal; 

« and in conſequence of this, that men muſt endea- 

« your to make themſelves happy after this life; 

« whereas, nothing would be a greater obſtacle to 

Le Noble, . the converſion © idolaters and free-thinkers, than 
(63) 1< 700-2. for them to believe according to the light of rea- 
hbſaphes, Tom. fon, the ſoul muſt be mortal (63)... . . (64). Here 
2. p. 84, 85. „ follow the words (65), which were cenſured. It is 
„ fo far from being unworthy of a Chriſtian to en- 

(64) Ibid. p. 86. 4 deavour to prove the ſoul's immortality by natural 
(65) 5. e Thoſe « reaſons, that nothing, on the contrary, confirms 
in the rem. [CJ, © him more in the truth of his religion, than when 


above, at the end has — * I reaſons concur the tenets of 
of the citation 4 faith, h the tenets of faith ought always to 
from le Noble. « 8 rſt. I therefore _—_ yy t to 
«« affirm, that Pomponatius was guilty of infolence, 
*© mA that it is mee} of 6 Chriſtian, to 
«© ſeek for other reaſons, to prove the immortality of 
* the ſoul, thun thoſe _ me aig rea 
I will hear examine this ure. mponatius's 
Sr eng ee thisy ure couchell in ie Notes book, may 
Pomponatius · be taken in the following ſenſe; that a Chriſtian who 
c endeavours to ſhew to unbehevers, that reaſon and 
ſcripture agree in teaching the immortality of the 
ſoul, does an injury to faith, and becomes unworthy 
of the name he bears. But in Pomponatius's book, 
I believe they fignify, that a Chriſtian who has re- 
courſe to any arguments but the authority of God, 
{becauſe he does not find that revelation, without the 
help of the light of mature, can remove his uncer- 
tainty) commits an inſult on Tevelation, and believes 
in a manner unworthy of the Chrifttan name. Such 
1 conjecture to be the true ſenſe of that author's 
meaning. Not having his defenſes or apologies 
I therefore am not #ble to be pofitive about it, an 
muſt therefore only be content with probability. 
What was the ſtate of the queſtion between him and 
his antagoniſts ? It was to whether he defired 
to be looked upon as an heretic and an impious man, 
for having aſſerted that the philoſo ar nts 


EXAMINA- 


in favour of the ſoul's immortality are not valid / animam mortalem, qui 
preofs 5 and that this doctrine can be proved only by » frei 


believe 


revelation. The queſtion therefore was not to know, 
what judgment we are to form on thaſe who endea- 
vour to reclaim ſuch (free-thinkers as are madly fond 
of Lucretius, and have the higheſt contempt for the 
word of God : the queſtion was not to know, whether 
thoſe who offer philoſophical reaſons to thoſe pre- 
tended free-thinkers, and who endeavour by that 
way, (the only one that can work upon them) to bring 
them out of the ſnares of irreligion, do any thing 
injurious to the faith, and make themſelves alto- 
gether unworthy of the Chriſtian name. The queſ- 
tion was about ſuch Chriſtians as have recourſe to the 
light of nature for their own uſe, and to rem 
their perſonal wants ; a wavering ſet of people, and 
who know not which onght to be preferred, revela- 
tion or reaſon ; who at leaſt do not rely on God's 
authority, unleſs it be confirmed by philoſophical ar- 
guments. To ſay that ſuch people act injuriouſſy 
with regard to revelation, and do not behave as 
Chriſtians, is certainly to form a reaſonable judgment 
of them, and does not deſerve the cenſure which I 
examine in this place; for theſe perſons, ſtrictly 
{peaking, are not yet Chriſtians ; they are as yet un- 
rmined ; they offer to believe the doctrine of pa- 
radiſe and hell, provided better proofs are given them 
than the Goſpel. They are not ſatisfied with God's 
authority ; they require to have the promiſes of 
ſcripture ratihed by the light of nature, otherwiſe 
they give no credit to them. In caſe the matter 
ſtands as I imagine it does, all my readers will own 
that Pomponatius has been unjuſtly cenſured ; but 
the cenſure would be juſt, on the firſt ſenſe above- 
mentioned. 
I do not deny, but that he might have been told, 
that he was not a fit man to convert thoſe who be- 
lieve the mortality of the ſoul, and who confider the 
Goſpel no otherwiſe than as a human compoſition ; 
and therefore Der y had not the ſame ad- 
vantage as that of his adverſaries. Had he been 
ſincere, he would have owned this; and have owned 
that, unleſs he imitated thoſe phyſicians, who, to 
prevail on their patients to take a doſe, aſcribe more 
virtues to it than they know it to have, he could 
not have maintained to unbelievers, that the mor- 


tality of the ſoul is certainly contrary to the reaſons 


which philoſophy furniſhes. He perhaps could not 
have diſapproved the charitable behaviour of ſach 
Philoſophers as ſhould imitate thoſe Phyſicians ; he 
would have contented himſelf with ſaying, that he 
was rather for a perfe& ſincerity ; but after all, he 
might have obſerved to his adverſaries, that with 
reſpe& to the reſurrection and ſeveral others, they 
ſhould be obliged to deal with unbelievers, as he 
would have dealt with them as to the doctrine of the 
fouPs immortality. | 
[H] To ineulcate the doftrine of the foul's mortality, 
would r men to indulge in vices of every kind.) 
is the laſt objection, which Pomponatins ſtarted to 
himſelf. He anſwers (66), that fince mankind have (66) Pomponat. 
naturally a love for happineſs, and bear a hatred to 4 Immertal, A- 
miſery, it is ſufficient, in order for the making an , cap. 14. 
honeſt man, to ſhew him that the felicity of liſe““ 
conſiſts in praQtifing virtue, and miſery in practiſing 
vice. He adds, that thoſe, who teach the doctrine of 
the ſoul's mortality, _ a way for the attaining the 
molt perfect virtue, which is that whoſe aim or view 
is not the meeting with a reward, or the eſcaping 
puniſhment. Quare perfectius aſſerentes animam mor- 
alm melins videntur ſalvare rationem wirtutis quam 
afferentes ipſam immortalem, ſpes nampue præmii, & 
pam timor, videntur ſeruilitatem quandam importare, 
rationi virtutis contrariatur (57). He fays alſo 


Tiere 
that the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality ought to 


be prepoſed to perſors of = brutal caſt of mind: 
that probably Tome Authors taught that ten 
though "they themfelves did not believe it, and d 
this in the view of checking the ſenſual inclination of 
that kind of men. Exiftimandam oft multos virus ſen- 
ramen 7. age ifſam eſſe 
lm : ſed bor fteiſt ex pronitate viror um ad 
4 | malum, 


(67) Idem, ibids 
121. 


ats 
As 
14 
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believe what is afferted by ſome Authors, that the work in 
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queſtion was ſentenced to 


che flames by the Venetians, and difowned by its Author #1]. The boldneſs and pre- 
poſſeſſion of a Lutheran Civilian is inexcuſable [K I, in his aſſerting that our Philoſo- 
pher uſed to read publick Lectures againſt the ſoul's immortality ; and that he was an 


malum, qui parkm, ant nibil habent de intellictu, bona- 
gue animi non eognoſeentes, nee amantes, tantiom corpora- 
libus incurbunt : re hujuſmadi ingenits necefſe eft cos 
ſanare, ficut & medicus ad agrum, & nutrix ed puerum 
ratione chrenter fe habent (68), But theſe ſeveral re- 
(63) Pomponat. 
* Immrtal. A. marks do not remove the difficulty, and are very 
zine, cap. 14. poor folutions. Now here follows a more rational 
5. 120. reflection, it being grounded upon experience. He 
ſays, that a great number of knaves and wicked 
wretches believe in the immortality of the ſoul, and 
that many holy and juſt people do not believe in it 
(69) Idem, ibid. (69). Neque uni ver ſaliter viri impuri pomunt mortali- 
7 19. tatem, neque wniverſaliter temperati immortalitatem 
Nam manifeflt widemus multos pratvos homines credere, 
wverum ex paſſionibus feduci, multos etiam viros ſanctos 
& juftos ſcimus mortalitatem animarum pofuiſſe. Plato 
1. de repub. dicit Simonidem Pottam virum di- 
winum E optimum fuiſſe, qui tamen cam mortalem aſſe- 
| werat : Homerns , ut Arifloteles 2. de anima refert, 
exiſiimavit ſenſum ab intellectu non differre : que autem 
Suerit Homeri dignitas quis ignorat ? Hippoc. quogue & 
Galen. viri dhct᷑ i mi 85 optimi hujus per hibentur opinio- 
mis : Alexander Aphrodiſeus, magmes Alfarabius, Abu- 
Sacher, Avempace, ex noſtratibus quoque Plinius Secundus, 
Seneca, innumerigue alii hoc ſenſere; Seneca namgue 
fib. 7. Epiftolarum ad Lucilium epift. 54. que incipit 
' mihi comitatum dederat mala waletuds, mani- 
fSeftiuſque in de confolatione ad Martiam ipſam 
ee mortalem : multoſque alias ſfudigſos Ef viros doftiffi- 
(50) Itis certain 9295 (70) cn erat eju/dem opinionis fuiſſe. i. e. “ Nor 
that Seneca evi- ( do all the vicious in general firmly believe the ſoul 
dently ſuppoſes « to be mortal, nor are all the virtuous perſuaded of 
2 1.— in ebe its immortality : for we manifeſtly ſee that many 
— 7 dur © wicked men believe the latter, but are led away 
1 did not obſerve © by their ns; and on the other fide, we know 
that he gives a 4 that many holy and juſt men have believed the 
pr of thoſe ac ſoul to be mortal. For Plato tells us, in the firſt 
2 * « book of his Commonwealth, that Simonides the 
* Poet, though a Divine and a moſt excellent man, 
« did nevertheleſs affirm that the ſoul is mortal. 
« Homer alſo, as we are told by Ariſtotle in his 
ſecond book on the ſoul, was of opinion that ſen- 
« ſation did not differ from underſtanding ; and who 
« does not know how great a man Homer was? Thoſe 
very learned men, Hippocrates and Galen, were 
„of the ſame opinion: as were alſo Alexander 
« Aphrodiſzus, the great Alfarabius, Abubacher, 
% Avempace ; and among our countrymen, Plinius 
« Secundus, Seneca, and numberleſs others: Seneca, 
„in the ſeventh book of his epiſtles, epiſtle 54, to 
. * Lacilius, which begins in the following manner, 
« Longum mihi comitatum dederat mala waletuds ; and 
« he affirms ſtill more clearly, that the ſoul is mor- 
* tal, in his conſolatory addreſs to Martia ; and enu- 
< merates many ſtudious and learned men, who en- 
< tertained the ſame opinion.” 
II I know mt . . . . whether the work in queſtion 
was ſentenced to the flames by the Venetians, and diſown- 
ed by its Author.) This is aſſerted by Theophilus 
Ra Venetos illud opus addixifſe ignibus nec de im- 
mortalitate e de mortalitate anime fufſe inſcribendum 
tradit Sylveſter, lib. 5. de Strigimagis, cap. 5. ex- 
poſtulans quod d ſe approbatum eum librum dixiſſet Pom- 
(71) Theophil. ponatius, quad negat ſe unguam cogitaſſe (71). i. e. 
Raynaudus, de 46 Sylveſter relates in his treatiſe De Serigimagis, book 
malis & bonis Li- 40 5. chap. 5. that the Venetians ſentenced the book 
"a" 43. « in ion to the flames; and that the proper title 
4 of it would have been, not of the immortality of the 
« ſoul, but the mortality of the ſoul ; and complains of 
«« Pomponatius for affirming that he gave his appro- 
« bation to that book, which he declares he never 
„ intended.” He had juſt before declared, that it 
is pretended Pomponatius himſelf condemned his 
; but that people differ with regard to the mo- 
tives which p ed him to it, ſome aſcribing it to 
a deſire he had of ſkreening his reputation; others, 
that he did it in compliance with the intreaties 'of 
his friends; and others again, from a principle of 
conſcience, his mind being better enlightened. Pom- 


gu 


infamous 


prnatius, mutata mente, os funm de e arguments im- 

prove dicitur, variantitus ſententiis, an id amicorum 

precibus dederit, an 7 ſaæ ac namini caverit, an ex 

animo audierit E 7 am, & palinadiam cecinerit, ut 

conſcientiæ faceret ſatis (72). He had juſt before ſaid 
alſo, that all books, which aſſert, that it is not poſſible n 
to the immortality of the ſoul by natural 


_ ought to be condemned ; he athrming, that (73) Fare libri © 


they make way for an abſolute denial of its immor- © define repro- 

tality. He is much leſs equitable in this aſſertion, a with 

than where he acknowledged before, that the Philo- 2 En. 

ſophers, whom a Biſhop of Paris condemned in 1227, Idem; — 

and who were condemned juſt before, under Leo X. 

by the Council of Lateran, were not ſo abſurd as to 

maintain, that the ſoul, abſolutely ſpeaking, is mor- 

tal and immortal ; immortal according to divinity, 

and mortal according to philoſophy. He explains 

the true ſenſe of their doftrine ; they admitting ab- 

ſolutely the immortality of the ſoul on account of 

mn: mag 8 and —— would have thought it 

morta imam ergo abfolutt widentur agnoviſſe in- 

mortalem, quad ita aperte ferant fidei ſcita; 2 

mift de anime rationalis perpetuatione fide doceremnr, fo- 

laque naturali ratione confulta, negaturi fuifſent immor- 

talitatem. This he acknowledges partially in favour of 

Pomponativs, and cires a book in which this reſtriction 

is proved. It is that which Cardinal Contareni, this 

Philoſopher's diſciple, wrote againft his maſler. Nor 

abſolute ac fempliciter, mortalem animam crnfuifſe videtur 

(Pomponatius) /ed duntaxat 4 ratio nuda comuleretur, 

wt liquet ex opere Contareni Cardinali, de immortali- 

tate, conſcripto adverius Pomponatium, 5 ndam 

Contareni in Phibfophicis Magiftrum. ec aliud cen- 

fuerim cooluifſe illos ejuſdem evi Philnſphaſtros, damnatos 

a Lateranenſi Confils fub Leone X. & alios lnge ant# 

a Stephan Parifienſs Epiſcopo, anno 1277. wel potius 

1227. in reſcripto quod extat, tomo 5. bibi Marya- 

rini, pag. 1319. gue damnatos, quod aſſererent, ani- 

mam rationalem, ſec fidem efje immortalem ; at 

fecundum Philsſophiam, eſſe mortalem (74). Boccalini, (74) dem, The 

according to his uſual cuſtom, jeſts on this diſtinction 3 

of Pomponatius. He ſuppoſes, 1. That this impious 

man being ſentenced to the flames by Apollo, pro- 

teſted that he believed the doctrine of the ſoul's mor- 

tality, only as a Philoſopher. 2. That Apollo, hav- 

ing * go to that * 21 bid the executioner | 
urn him only as a Philoſopher (75). 8 
The reader has ſeen * (76) « treatment which —4.— di 

his book met with, and that it was not burnt. Parnaſo, centur. 
[K] The boldneſs and prepoſſeſſion of a Lutheran Civi- RIO ate 

lian is inexcuſable.) His name is Godelmannus, and 

his words are as follow. Petrus Pomponatius Mantuanus 


philoſaphus & Epicureiſmi defenſer maguſque nefarius, in (76) (8). lei. | 


Academiis Taliæ publice contra anime immortalitatem 

diſputavit : ſcripfit de fato & de incantatione hibros, in Godelman- 
quibus de verborum magicorum, imaginum, charaterum, ome 1. — 
& imaginationis occulta poteftate impie ſatis diſputavit 4 Magis apud 
(77). i. e. Peter Pomponatius, a Philoſopher of ns: 2 
« Mantua, a ſtickler for the Doctrine of Epicurus, Fosse, 1 
« a wicked Necromancer, diſputed publickly in the 2. part. 2, ſcct. 
« Univerſities of Italy, againſt the doctrine of the 3- Cap. 2. p. m 
« ſoul's immortality : he wrote ſome books concern- 

ing Fate and Necromancy, wherein he diſputes im- 

«« piouſly concerning the occult virtue or power of 

« magical words, im characters, and imagina- 

« tion.” 1ſt. It is falſe to aſſert that Pomponatius 

diſputed publickly againſt the immortality of the ſoul, 

in the Univerſities of Italy. He cannot be charged 

with this but by virtue of the ſophiſm, a ditto /e- 

cundum quid ad dium fimpliciter. i. e. The under- 

«« ſtanding what is meant in a particular ſenſe, in a 

general one.” He aſſerted that the hypotheſis of 

Ariſtotle did not furniſh any proof of the ſoul's im- 

mortality ; and he oppoſed all the arguments of thoſe 

who attempt to prove, by this Philoſopher's doctrine, 

that our ſoul is immortal; but then he did not aſſert 

the mortality of the ſoul ſimply and abſolutely, It 

is therefore evident, that this Lutheran Civilian was 


neither juſt nor equitable. 2d, A good Writer would 


never 
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y) See the be- 


ginning of the 
rem, [1]. 


(1) Silveſt. Pri- 


garum, Dæmo- 
numque mirandis, 
lib. 1. (and not 
lid. 5. as Theop. 
Raynaud cites, 
the book being 
divided only into 
three books) cap. 


N p+ 19. edit. 
1575, 4t0- 
(m) Vide the 


- [B] and 
rey, £93 


(2) Du Verdier 
Vau- Privas, 
Biblioth, Franc. 
p- 862. 


(5) Roulliard, 
Antiquez de 
lun, P · 627. 


c) In the rem. 
[0 of the art. 


ENRY III. 


4) At the time 
of the Duke of 
Joyeuſe's wed- 
ding, in the year 
1581. 


1 ournal de 
(0) 7 II. under 
the year 1533» 

- MN» 67. See 
Pierre Matthieu, 
des derniers Trou- 
bes, p. 15» 


(2) That is, un- 
der the reign of 
Henry III. 


or ſpitting. 


ertas de Strigima- 


27 
fo / J oyeu 
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infamous Magician who vented certain impious particulars concerning the occult virtue of 
ſorcery and of the imagination, By the way, he uſed to apply himſelf to the ſolution of 


difficulties ſo very intenſely, that he never once thought of ſleeping, eating, drinking, 


himſelf tells us this [L]. 


It made him almoſt diſtracted, 


and a laughing-ſtock to every one, He 


Since the firſt edition of this article, I have ſeen, in the work cited by Theophilus 
Raynaud (&), that Sylveſter Prierias really affirms, that Pomponatius's book was 


burnt in Venice (/). 


He adds that, could he have had his will, all nations would 


have treated his pernicious wotk in the ſame manner as the Venetians did. He had re- 
futed Pomponatius's opinion before it was printed; but as his work had not then appear- 
ed in publick, he inſerted it in a work quoted by Theophilus 1 2 He publiſhed 
it in 1521. He obſerves that two Friers had wrote with great ſolidity againſt Pompo- 


natius's treatiſe, 


The name of the one was Bartholomew of Piſa, and the other Jerom 


Fornarius Bachalarius. This by way of Supplement (n). 


never aſſert, that Pomponatius, a notorius Magician, 
denied the doctrine of the ſoul's immortality. Man- 
kind are ſo much perſuaded in general, that if there 
are Demons or Devils, the ſoul muſt neceſſarily be 
immortal; and commonly ſuppoſe ſo great a con- 
nexion between theſe two tenets, that none but a 
madman will ever charge a 15 with adhering 
to the doctrine of Epicurus, and believing in magic, 
without making ſome reflections on this paradox. He 
muſt expect that his Readers will be ſurprized at them; 
muſt believe that they will underſtand nothing in 
this connexion, but will quite puzzle and confound 
them. An Author who does not foreſee this muſt be 
quite ſtupid ; and if he foreſees it, and does not at- 
tempt to clear up this vaſt difficulty, he ſcarce knows 
what he is about. Hence it may be concluded, that 
Godelmannus deſerved to be ſtrongly cenſured. 3d. 
He refutes himſelf ; for he complains of a tract of 
Pomponatius, in which all the effects that are aſcribed 
to magic, or ſome other compact with the Devil, 
are aſcribed to other cauſes. Thus this 2 in 
the ſame period, charges Pomponatius with being a 
Magician. | and of writin > hook againſt magic. 
An Author who writes in this manner 1s inexcuſable 
for not taking an obſervation like the following : 
Pomponatius was a cheat, for he believed in magic, 


and practiſed it, and yet he refuted it in his books, 
to prevent his being reputed a Magician. 

[ULI He himſelf tells us this.) Not being able to 
reconcile ſome maxims of Ariſtotle, with our free- 
will, he cries out, this is what vexes me, hinders 
me from ſleeping, and makes me diſtracted. a ſunt 
que me premunt, que me anguſtiant, quæ me inſomnem 
& inſanum reddunt (78). He ſays that, like a ſecond 
Prometheus, chained on mount Caucaſus, he is tor- 


tured with continual uneafineſs ; and can never eat, cap. 7. 


drink, ſleep, &c. and is become the laughing-ſtock 
of every body. Perpetuis curis & cogitationibus rodi, 
non ſitire, non fameſcere, non dormire, non comedere, non 
expuere, ab omnibus irrideri (79). He would better 
deſerve a pardon, were the ſubje& of his anguiſh leſs 
blameable ; but to ſee a man torturing himſelf to 
reconcile another man with reaſon, .is quite inexcu- 
ſable. Should a Divine endeavour, at the hazard of 
his health, and even of his life, to reconcile the 
ſcripture and truth when they ſeem to diſagree, 
ſuch an attempt is laudable and heroical ; for as 
there is ſuch an agreement, it may be preſumed that he 
will diſcover it. But can ſuch hopes be entertained 
with regard to the ſentiments of a particular perſon, 
who is liable to err, and who fi s it down as 
greedily as fiſhes do water ? 


PONCET (MAURICE), Doctor of Divinity in the Univerſity of Paris (a), a 
Benedictine Monk of the Abby of St. Peter at Melun his native place, and Curate of St. 
AsPAI1S in the ſame city, and then of St. Peter des Arſis at Paris (b), was one of the 


i celebrated Preachers in the 16th Century. He preached with all the boldneſs imaginable 
againſt the vices which prevailed at the Court of Henry III. 


We have obſerved in ano- 


ther place (c), that he was conducted to Melun, becauſe of the invective he delivered 
from the pulpit March the 26th 1583, againſt the new fraternity of penitents eſtabliſhed 


by that Monarch. The paſſage which 


have tranſcribed from Peter Matthieu is to be 


met with word for word in the Journal of Henry III. with the anſwer which you will 
find hereunder, and which Poncet is ſaid to have made to the Duke of Epernon [A]. 
Others pretend it was made to the Duke of Joyeuſe at another time (d) [B], which 

| to 


[4] The anſwer . .. . which Poncet is ſaid to have 
made to the Duke of Epernon.) Poncet being arreſted, 
that Duke went to ſee him, and with a ſmile, ſaid 
4% to him, Well, our Maſter, they ſay that you make 
people laugh, who come to hear your ſermons ; 
« this is not very well done; a Preacher like you 
* ought to preach with a deſign to edify, and not 
% to make men merry. Sir, anſwered Poncet, with- 
« out being daunted in the leaſt, I would have you to 
„ know, that I preach only the word of God, and 
« that none come to my ſermons in order to laugh, 
« unleſs they be wicked men or Atheiſts. And in- 
« deed I never made ſo many perſons laugh, as you 
have made men ſhed tears. A bold anſwer for a 
« Monk; to a Lord of the Duke of Epernon's quali- 
« ty; and it was indeed judged to be very much to 
* the purpoſe, conſidering the time when it was 
« made (1).” 


8 


- 


. « Others pretend it was made to the Duke 

at another time.) Here follows a paſſage in 
which Monſieur le Laboureur relates that fact, to 
which he adds a Reflection which is not leſs ſmart, 
than the Benedictine's repartee. There were at 
« that time (2), ſome Preachers who ſpoke pretty 
«« freely in their ſermons, and who in the number of 


«© crimes reckoned the cruel or licentious maxims of 


4 


the Politicians. Doctor Poncet, among others, an 
eloquent and very zealous man, was bold enough 
« to think that Kings and great men were within 
the province of his Miſſion ; and the Sieur de 
* Brantome obſerves of him, that once he grew ſo 
** warm about that maxim, he who cannot diſſemble, 
cannot reign, that he did not ſeruple to aſſert, har 
« fuch a maxim was downright Atheiſm, which 
% would carry Kings and Princes directiy to the Devil, 
and make them perfect tyrants. He was, adds the 
*« ſame Brantome, as bold a Preacher as ever got into 
& the pulpit. And it happened once, that Monſieur de 
« Toyeuſe, at the time of the great expence, pomp and 
% magnificence of his nuptials, met him in the flreet and 
« told him, Monfieur Poncet, I never knew you before 
« this time, and I am very glad to meet you, for I heard 
* of you, and 1 have been told how well you knew 
% to make. people laugh, when you preach. He anſwered 
« with as much ation as the other had ſpoken with 
« paſſion, Sir, it is but reaſonable that I ſhould make 
« them laugh, fince you make them weep ſo much, by the 
« ſubſidies, and the other great expences of your fe 
« evedding, which the people groan under upon your 
* account. Monſieur de Foyeuſe was obliged to with- 
% draw, though he had a great mind to firike him ; but 
« if be bad touched him ever ſo little, the people, who 
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(78) Pomponat, 


F. ato, lib, Js 


(79) Idem, ibid, 
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to me ſeems more probable [CJ. Poncet feared leſt they ſhould carry him to the Caſtle 
(c) Roull. 2 of Loches as they had threatned to do ſome time before (e). He was therefore very well 
e. pleaſed when they only confined him in the Abby of St. Peter at Melun. His misfortune 

did not continue long, he got leave to return to Paris, and to ſerve bis Pariſh of St. 
Peter des Arfis ; but he abated nothing of his antient liberty of preaching, and continued 
till his death in that firm reſolution (f). He died November the 23d 1586(g). He 
publiſhed ſome works [DJ and it is very — that his manner of preaching had 
ſomething in it of that burleſque [E], which rendered little Father André fo famous in 


469 


mm ue 
_ — g — 4 w - 1 * 


) Idem, ibid. 
Cut. : 


(3 Le Labou- 

reur, Addit. aux 
Memires de Caſ- 
telnau, Tom. 2. 


p. 58, 59. 


(4) See the An- 
erquites de Me- 
ur, p. 627. 


the next Century. 


I add that the Bernardine Monk, Peter de Saint Romuald, has commended him very 


much for an action which deſerves no commendation at all. 


It was his adviſing not to 


tranſlate the holy Scripture into vulgar tongues [#]. The book he wrote upon that ſub- 


ject is very deſpicable, if we may depend upon Monſieur Arnauld's authority [G]. 
| P 


« are ſlubborn and zealous for their licentious Preachers, 
« whom they naturally Ive when they talk freely, began 
« to flock together, and would hawve played him and his 
* attendants ſome ugly trick, for Poncet was very much 
« beloved at Paris. Here is a ſmart reply, which is 
* worth more than a Biſhoprick in hiſtory, and by 
* which the Duke of Joyeuſe might learn, that a 
Prieſt who is an honeſt man, and who values 
the good of the publick above his own private 
«« intereſt, is an unruly horſe, who far from bein 
dazzled by the ſplendor of greatneſs, is rendere 
more herce by it, and muſt not be approached but 
« with caution, leſt he ſhould kick. That anſwer 
made every one merry, and the Duke's friend did 
not pity him, without blaming him alſo for thus 
«« venturing himſelf in the ſtreet with a mere Mi- 
niſter, when he had ſo many men at his devotion, 
* who had fat livings, and who would have looked 
« upon it as an honour to be ridiculed by him, from 
« whom they might have expected ſome farther 
«« preferment (3).“ 

[C] Which to me ſeems more probable.) For it 
is agreed, that when he was arreſted he teared leſt 
they ſhould ſend him to Loches, according to the 
foregoing threatnings. Would that fear, which he 
confeſſed himſelf he was under (4), have ſuffered him 
to make ſuch a ſmart and diſobliging anſwer to his 
Prince's favourite? It is infinitely more probable that 
he made that anſwer, when he enjoined a perfect li- 
berty in the open ſtreet, where he knew very well 
that the inhabitants of Paris would have openly de- 


ONTIUS 


thoughts in a jocoſe or bantering way. Beſides his 
learning and piety, which are acknowledged by all the 
«world, thus ſpeaks Roulliard (7), he had the particu- 
lar gift of preaching with a great deal of freedom againſl 


(7) 
of his Antiquez 


In p. 625, 


the wices of his time, making more account of the un- de Melun, 


queſtionable truth of God's words, than of the threaten- 
ings of the great men, and the continual danger of his 
life. It is true that he uſed to expreſs himſelf with ſuch 
a grace, that what made unthinking people laugh as 
though it had been ridiculous, was by the wiſe aſcribed 
to a great art, by which this brave preacher uſed to rendes 
his ſevere reproofs more acceptable, and to ſupport him- 
Self the longer in his miniſterial functions, in which he 
was ſo uſeful to the Church, Whereas otherwiſe ei- 
ther the paſſionate courtier, or ſome other perſon of this 
filly world would have attempted to ruin him at once. 
You ſee very plainly, that that apologiſt does not dare 
to deny that people laughed when his Poncet preach- 
ed. Can it then be queſtioned that his ſermons ſa- 
voured a little of the burleſque ? If he had boldly 
cenſured the diſorders of the Court, but in a grave 
manner, he would indeed have pleaſed his audience 
very much, but yet he would have made no man 


laugh. 

55 Peter de S. Romuald commends him for 
advifing not to tranſlate the holy ſcripture into vulgar 
tongues.) This Bernardine Monk, who extolls him 
upon that account, admires chiefly the argument 
grounded on the ill uſe that can be made of the ſcrip- 
ture, of which he gives two inſtances which are very 
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ſtrange. © Maurice Poncet, ſays he (8), was highly (8) Pierre de 8. 
*« eſteemed in his"time for his _—_ learning, his emi- Romuald, Jour- 
« nent piety, and the remarkable zeal, with which 74/Chronobeg. un- 


fended him againſt any inſult that had been offered 
him. Let us therefore ſtick to Brantome's account, 


at Paris 1564 8vo. 


(;) Extrafted 
trom Du Verdier 
Vau-Privas, 
Biblicth, Frang. 
p. 862. 


(6) See above, 
Juotat. (68), of 
the art. HEN- 
RY III. 


and obſerve by the by with how much inaccuracy the 
memory of ſuch events is preſerved, which produces 
afterwards the difference that is obſervable in the 
writings of the Hiſtorians. 

[D] He publiſhed ſome works.) Three books of the 
Eccleſiaſtical Oration or Prayer, in the form of a 
contemplation, at Paris 1568 in 8vo. A remon- 
trance to the Nobility of France, concerning the ad- 
vantage and quiet which the King affords his people, 
and the inſtruction he ought to receive that he may 
govern as he ought to do, at Paris 1572 in 8 vo. A 
Funeral Oration delivered the 31 of Auguſt 1574 
in the Church of Breq- le- Buiſſon, at the funeral of 
M. ſire Euſtachius de Conſtance, Viſcount of Aulchy, 
A diſcourſe of advice to Meſſire 
Peter de Gondy Biſhop of Paris, concerning a pro- 

ſal he made to the Divines about tranſlating the 

ible into the vulgar tongue, at Paris 1578 in 8vo. 
Familiar Meditations on the Hiſtory of the Incarna- 
tion, at Rheims 1574 in 8vo. (5). 

[E] Li very probable that his manner of preaching 
had jomething of the burleſque in it.] I have three 
reaſons to think ſo. 1. The expreſſions, which he 
uſed in the ſermon for which the King baniſhed him 
(6), have no gravity in them. That young and ten- 
der laſs, who was kept ready for the night's enter- 
tainment of the penitents, is a quite comical ſtyle. 
Secondly, it is unanimouſly reported, that the favou- 
rite, whoſe reproof Poncet anſwered ſo ſmartly, cen- 


* 2 Cor. iii. 6. N 
ſured him for making his audience laugh. 3. Laſtly, very deſpicable, if aue may depend upon Monſitur Arnaulu's ö 
the manner, in which his countryman and panegyriſt authority.) We have ſeen in another place (9), what | 
James Roulliard endeavours to ward off the blow, his opinion was concerning a book wrote by Peter (9) In the rem. 1 


makes me think that he was to anſwer thoſe, who 


found it ſtrange that Poncet ſhould expreſs his 


Vor. VIII, 


he reproved vice, not only in his fervent ſer- Mas, 


$75, 576. 


« mons, but alſo in his writings againſt the Free- 
« thinkers, and the Hereticks, as appears chiefly by 
* the advice he gave the illuſtrious Peter de Gondy 
** Biſhop of Paris, concerning the tranſlating of the 
« holy Bible into the vulgar 1 aſſerting that 
„it was not to be permitted, for ſeveral weighty 
«« reaſons, and among others, in order to avoid the 
« danger to which the ſcripture would be expoſed of 
being refuted and deſpiſed, becauſe of the ambi- 
« guity, obſcurity, and various expreſſions which oc- 
« cur in every language, which might furniſh wick- 
« ed or ignorant perſons with an opportunity to ruin 
« themſelves, as it happened in the laſt Century to 
«« a painter in Pruſſia, who having _ a bible 
* tranſlated into the German tongue by Luther, and 
read what Lot had done with his daughters, did 
„the ſame with his own: and as it was alſo the 
„ caſe of a woman of the city of Munſter, when 
e that city was beſieged by the Biſhop, who is alſo 
« the temporal Lord of it: that woman having read 
«« the ſtory of Judith tranſlated into her own lan- 
« guage, took it into her head to go and kill that 
« Biſhop, in order to deliver from the danger of 
death thoſe of her Sect who had made themſelves 
« maſters of the city: but ſhe was taken, and found at 
« the expence of her own life, that the letter of the 
holy ſcripture 4i/{eth, and that the fpirit giveth life 

{ft RATE The book he ewrote upon that ſubje# is 


Lizet. He had no better opinion of our Maurice's 


#7 


of the art. 


work for ſpeaking of the collection, entitled, Col. LIZET, 
6 E. 
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(* Nicol. An- 
tonio, Bibliotb. 
Scriptor. Hiſpan. 
Tom. 1. p · 196. 


(e) Remark [C] but 


CARRANZA, 


art. CHARLE 


printed at the ex- 


Defenſe des Ver- 


(12) lbider, p. 


(13) Ibidem, p. 


(14) Ibidem, p. 


(1) Hiſt. du Con- 
cile de Trente, lib. 
5. p- 426. edit. 


2) Epit. Bibl. 


(43) Bibl. Script. 


(4 Book 8. fol. 
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PONTIUS (CONSTANTINE), burnt in effigy at Seville in 1559, was called 
Conſtantine de la Fuente, in Latin Conſtaminus Fontius. Some perſon having miſtaken 
a P inſtead of an F, that Doctor is much better known by the name of Conſtanti- 
nus Pontius | A], which is not his name, than by his true one. However this be, he 
was a man of great merit, Doctor of Divinity, Canon of Seville, and Preacher to 
Charles V. (a). He followed Philip III. into England, which doubtleſs was the 
cauſe why he imbibed the doctrine of the Proteſtants, for which he was ſeized by the 
Inquiſition, and ſentenced to die; but did not live till the Auto de fe, on which he was 
to have been publickly executed. The Spaniſh Hiſtorians generally ſay that he laid 


violent hands on himſelf, but others ſay that he was ſnatched away by ſickneſs ; but all 


( 1) Conflanting 


writers agree, that the Inquiſition exhibited an effigy that repreſented him, and which . i Fan, . 


(5) See Nicol. was burnt on the day of the Auto de fe (b). 


Several affirm that he was Confeſſor to ee 
todas ſus obras en 


Charles V. that he attended him when on his death-bed, and till he breathed his laſt; e lg, 


la Confeſſion del 


we have ſhewn above ( 45 that he was only his preacher, and that he was impri- , Ce 


ſoned before that Emperor died. He wrote ſome books [BI, which the Spaniſh Inqui- Pecator, 17d. l. 
ſition inſerted, without exception, in their catalogue of prohibited books (d). He is ood whe 
gs mentioned in the martyrology of the Proteſtants [C]. 4 


leckio quorumdam gravium Authorum, qui ex profeſſo 
wel ex occaſione ſacre Scripture, aut divinorum officio- 
rum in vulgarem linguam tranſlations dannarunt 
(10). i. e.“ A collection of ſome grave Authors, 
* who have either occaſionally or expreſly condemned 
*« the tranſlation of the bible, or of the Church 
« Liturgies into vulgar tongues :” Speaking, I ſay, 
of that collection, he obſerves, that © it is a mere 
„ rhapſody of the moſt impertinent Authors who 
« wrote upon that ſubject, mixed with a few good 
* . It contains a book of the Preſident 
„ The writing of a Dominican Frier 
« who was Inquiſitor at "Toulouſe (11). The 
« remonſtrance of brother Maurice Poncet . . . . the 
« bare title of which is enough to ſhew what may be 
« expected from it (12). DiscouRs DE L'AVIs don- 
« d R. Pere en Dieu Meſſire Pierre de Gondy Eweque 
« de Paris. Par Frere Maurice Poncet, Dofteur en 
% Theologie. i. e. A diſcourſe of advice given to the 
« R. Father in God, Peter de Gondy, Biſhop of Paris, 
« by brother Maurice Poncet, Doctor of Divinity ; who, 
„ as we have obſerved already, urges as one of the 
« ſtrongeſt reaſons why the bible ought not to be tranſ- 
% lated into French, that the French tongue is a 
* barbarous language, which cannot be ſubjected to 
any rules of grammar (13) How will the 
« Archbiſhop of Paris, who has done the French 
* Academy the honour to be one of his members, 
«© be able to maintain, that it was well done to pub- 
« liſh at this time ſo ridiculous a judgment of the 
* moſt beautiful language in Europe (14) ?” 

[4] By the name of Conſtantinus Pontius. ] So he. is 
called by Thuanus. Father Paul (1) calls him alſo 
by the ſame name, and was not cenſured for it by 
Pallavicino, though he took notice of ſome errors 
ccommitted with regard to our Spaniard. See the re- 
mark [C] of the article CAR RA NZA; and the re- 
mark [S] of the article CHarLEes V. Num. I. 

[B] He wrote ſome books.) A ſummary of the 
Chriitian Doctrine, printed in Spaniſh at Antwerp. 
Six Sermons on the firſt Pſalm of David, printed in 
the ſame tongue, and in the ſame city, anno 1556 
(2). A Catechiſm at large. The Confeſſion of a 
Sinner. Commentaries on Solomon's Proverbs, on 
Eccleſiaſtes, on Solomon's Song, and on Job. Don 
Nicholas Antonio (3) ſeems to think, that theſe Ser- 
mons were not made on the firſt Pſalm, but the fif- 
tieth ; and that they are the ſame with the confeſſion 
of a ſinner. However, he is miſtaken, for this con- 
feſſion is a prayer not quite ſo long as a Sermon. 
It is in the book of martyrs (4). 

[CJ] He is mentioned in the martyrology of the Proteſ- 
Mn, We there find that Egidius, Conſtantine Fon- 
tius, and Varquias, were the fr/# who, about the ſame 
time, diſcovered, or revealed, the darkneſs with which 
Spain was overſpread (5). They are called the three 


— wt pillars of truth. They preached in Seville with great 


zeal and ſucceſs. Egidius was promoted, by Charles 
V. to the Biſhoprick of Tortona 0 ; but the Inquiſition 
was ſo much — at it, that they proſecuted him 
with great ſeverity, and during a long time, to pre- 


cnAkLEs v. vent his promotion to that See. Whillt this proſecu- 
rem, [SI, aum. tion was carrying on, Fontius was in the Netherlands, 


Beza, 


Preacher and Confeſſor (7) of Charles V. Returnin ; 
to Seville after Egidius's death, he reſumed 2 | obs mp 
« wonted employment with great courage; and the clare that he wa 
« aftetion, which the people had before diſcovered not his Confe(- 
« for him, and for his preaching, was no ways leſſen- we hs 
* ed. Notwithſtanding the weakneſs of his body, Page” of ores 
„he nevertheleſs diſcharged the duties of his em- CHARLES v. 
*« ployment ; invigorating himſelf with the uſual 
« remedies which God diſpenſes, to reſtore the body 
* to its ſtrength and health. He had ſeveral en- 
counters with the Prieſts and Monks, and with 
* Waldeſlo Archbiſhop of Seville, Preſident of the 
« Conclave of the Inquiſition. And notwithſtand- 
ing that his adverſaries were ſtrongly animated a- 
* gainſt him, yet he ſo dexterouſly warded off all their 
* blows, that they could not prevail with him to 
make an open confeſſion of his faith, in order to 
get the better hold of him. But at laſt God forced 
from him, in the following manner, an entire 
declaration of his truth; putting a ſtop to all his 
* ſubtilties and ſhifts, which he had employed in op- 
poſition to his conſcience (8). The diſcovery was (8) Hif. de: 
„made, by his prohibited books falling into the Are, folio 
* hands of the Inquiſition, though he employed the 3 
* utmoſt endeavours to conceal them. They found 
many other books, a large one written with his own 
hand, in which he treated of the following doctrines, 
* as the Inquiſitors declared by their ſentence, which 
was publickly pronounced, wiz. of the State of 
the Church, of the true Church, and that of the 
* Pope, whom he called Antichriſt : of the Sacra- 
* ment of the Euchariſt, and the invention of the 
* Maſs, with which he ſaid the world was bewitch- 
* ed, becauſe of their ignorance of the ſacred writ- 
* ings : of man's jultification ; of purgatory, which 
* he called a wolf's head, and a 12 2 invention 
* to fill the belly: of bulls and the Pope's indul- 
> wall of the merit of good works ; of con- 
«« feſſion ; and ſeveral other points. This book be- 

ing ſeen and 2 the Inquiſitors aſking whe- 
ther it was his own hand-writing, he anſwered 
them roundly, that the whole was his hand-writ- 
ing, and the contents of it true. He ſaid to 
them, give yourſelves no farther trouble in ſeek- 
ing for witneſles againſt me; you have a full decla- 
* ration of my faith, and therefore diſpoſe of me 
* as you pleaſe. He was afterwards kept in priſon 
* two years together, where he fell ſick, through 
the ill treatment he met with (though he little 
* valued his having bad diet) and of the great grief 
* which the diſperſion of his Church brought upon 
him; and alſo becauſe the burning rays of the ſun 
* made his priſon as hot as a furnace; ſo that at 
* laſt a looſeneſs, attended with the gripes, brought 
* him to his end, and winged his vertuous ſoul to the 
n They ſpread reports, that he had laid 
violent hands on himſelf; he opening a vein with 
«« a piece of broken glaſs, to avoid the ignominious 
death prepared for him. Children likewiſe, after 
his death, ſung ſongs on that ſubject, which were 
« written by the baſe agents of the Inquiſition. On 
the day appointed for the triumph, his dead body 
was dug up, covered with ſtraw, as though it had 

« been 
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00) Bera, in To- 


nibus, folio 90. 


It is the 
book entitled, 


Hiſpanice Inqui- 


10 & Carni- 


ing Secretiora, 
and publiſhed at 
Amberg, in 
1611, per Foa- 
chimum Ur finum, 


Anti- Jeſuitam. 


e Concionabatur 
ut plurimum oct᷑a- 
wa bora, tantus 
erat popult concur- 
ſas, ut guarta, E 
pe etiam tertia 
nocli bora, vu 
in templo inve- 
niretur commodus 
ad audiendum lo- 
cas. Hiſpan. 
Inquiſit. Secret. 
p. 254. 


(5) He is called 
Egidius in the 
rem. [C]. 


(9) Hip. des Mar- 
5, folio 507, 


(10) Hiſp. In- 
it. ecret iora, 
p· m. 262. 


(11) Ibid, p · 
204. 


(12) Ibid, p · 
253. 


POM 


Beza, who called him Conſtantinus Pontius, and ſays that he was many years Con- 
feſſor to Charles V. and that he was burnt in Seville (e); did not recollect exactly the 
circumſtances which he had read in that martyrology. I have read a Latin diſcourſe 
containing the life and death of this Spaniard (F), and he is there called Conſtantinus 
Fontius. The editor of this diſcourſe declares it to have been writ by Reginaldus Gon- 
ſalvius Montanus Hiſpanus. It is there related that our Conſtantine had been pretty wild 
in his youth [D]; but that he afterwards reformed, and behaved extremely well: how- 
ever, he did not leave off one thing, which was in ſome meaſure a fault, which was 
this; being of a very jovial temper, and maſter of the moſt lively wit, he took a little 
too much liberty in joking. A conſiderable number of his ſmart ſayings were in vogue. 
The Hypocrites and ſorry Preachers of that age were commonly the ſabje& of his moſt 


ſatyrical touches. 


He taught himſelf in the utmoſt perfection, the Latin, Greek, and 


Hebrew tongues ; and every part of learning requiſite to form a good preacher. He 
was admirably well ſkilled in all the beauties of his native language; and had fo elo- 
quent a talent in preaching, that he drew together a numberleſs multitude of auditors, 
infomuch that people had ſcarce an opportunity of ſeating themſelves conveniently, tho' 
they went three or four hours before he came into the pulpit (g). He was quite free from 
avarice and ambition ; refuſed a rich canonry that was offered him in Toledo, and 


could not forbear jeſting at the time that he refuſed it [ZE]. 


When after the death of Dr, 


Giles (5), he was appointed to preach in the Cathedral, he did it before he had recovered 


his health; but found himſelf ſo extremely weak in the middle of his ſermon, that he 


been a ghoſt. It was then ſet in a chair, with one of 
« its hands lifted up, with the other on the chair, the 
« whole being as artificially contrived as poſſible (9).” 

The Latin 1 whom I quote in the following 
remarks, acknowledges alſo that Fontius, by his ſub- 
tile anſwers, eluded the proſecution of the Inquiſi- 
tion; but that he at laſt gave over all his ſubterfuges 
and evaſions, when his manuſcript was ſhewn him. 
Raptus ad Inquifitoriam arcem, elfi ex controwerſiis præ- 
cedentibus omnium adverſariorum animos habebat wehe- 
menter exulceratos, tamen acutiſſimis ſuis reſponſis omnes 
eorum cavilles facile, more ſuo, eludens, ad apertam fidei 
confeſſionem, ex qua periculum, ut ipſi exoptabant, crea- 
retur, trahi non poterat : atque evaſiſſet tandem, ut 
Sep8 antea, ipſorum manus, ni mirabili quodam Provi- 
dentiæ ſue artificio rotundam confeſſionem weritatis ſuæ, 
Deus ab invito & modis omnibus tergiverſante extor- 


fei (10). ..... Viſo hoc libro Conſtantinus interrogatus 


ab Inquiſitoribus, an propriam manum agnoſceret, quum 

r multos dies, conquiſitis undique ſubterfugiis, conatus 
ilhrum eluſiſſit, agnoſcens porro Dei voluntatem, que 
omnem tergiverſandi amplius occaſſonem fibi præcidiſſet, 
agnoſco ( inquit ) manum meam, ac proinde fateor, me iſia 
omnia ſcripfiſſe, que & vera eſſe ingenue profiteor (11). 
i. e. Being forced away by the Inquiſition, though 
« he had ſtrongly animated his enemies againſt him, 
« by his former diſputes; he nevertheleſs, by his very 
« ſubtile anſwers, eaſily eluded their cavils; and 
« could not be prevailed upon to make an open con- 
« feſſion of his faith, by which they hoped to have 
the opportunity they had ſo long wiſhed for, of 
« ruining him. He even would, at laſt, as he had 
« frequently done, have got ſafe from them, if God, 
„through a ſurprizing turn of his providence, in 
<« ſpite of all his perpetual evaſions, had not forced 
oy — him an ample confeſſion of his faith... .... 
« This book being ſhewn to Conſtantine, and the 
« Tnquiſitors aſking him whether he knew his own 
« hand writing ; after he had eluded all their at- 
« tempts, during many days, by numberleſs eva- 
« fions, perceiving now it was God's will that he 
« ſhould no longer employ ſubterfuges ; I acknow- 
„ ledge, (ſays 5 my hand-writing ; and confeſs 
<« that all theſe particulars were written by me, and 
I ſincerely believe they are all true.“ 

DD] Our Conſtantine had been pretty wild in his 
youth.) The words of the Latin Author are as fol- 
low: Fuventutem quidem tranſegit pro fludigſorum ju- 
denum libera educatione non admodum laudatam, ſed quæ, 
gud minits, quod etatis ſubſequutum «ft, quam leudati/}i- 
mum extiteret, haud impedimento fuerit. Probatos enim 
ſatis mores, ut erat ingenio mire feſlivo, & in jocis pera- 
cuto, una ſubinde jecandi licentia wel in provettiore tate 
corrumpebat (12). i. e. * As a liberal education had 
« been beſtowed upon him, he did not ſpend his 
youth very laudably; but this did not prevent his 


« paſling the ſucceeding years in a manner worthy 


«* of the higheſt commendation. However, being 
| 2 


was 


of a very pleaſant diſpoſition, and maſter of a 
great fund of raillery, he ſometimes, even in his 
% more advanced years, prejudiced the good charac- 
* ter he otherwiſe had, by his ſharp jeſts.” Had he 
not been endued with ſhining talents, which expoſed 
him to envy, he perhaps would never have been 
accuſed for thoſe faults of his youth : but having 
acquired great reputation by his eloquence and learn- 
ing, he could not eſcape cenſure. His friends per- 
ſuaded him to diſpute for a Canonry (13), in the 
Metropolitan Church of Seville ; and he had a com- 
petitor, who took it into his head to raiſe perſonal 
objections to him; and who raked together very in- 
duſtriouſly all the ſchool-boys tricks that might re- 
flect an odium upon him, and every thing in general 
that deſerved cenſure in his juvenile conduct; his 
marriage, and an irregularity with regard to ordi- 
nation, &c. Competitor & cruditione & authoritate, 
id demum gratia Capituli Conſlantino null modo 
comparandus, ad exceptiones perſonales conatus omnes 
convertens ſuſcitavit ei ineptias omnes juventutis ſuæ, 
contracta widelicet, anteguam ſacris initiaretur, ma- 
trimonia, neque rite ſacris initiatum, neque rectè at- 
que ordine Magiſterii & Doctoratus inſignia accepi/? 
(14). It were to be wiſhed that young perſons, 
who flatter themſelves with one day making a 
figure in the world, would remember ſuch examples. 
"This would be a reſtraint to them they; would be 
afraid, in the midſt of their glory, of heing up- 
braided with the follies of their youth. Such per- 
ſons as might excuſe thoſe faults, would ſay, at the 
ſame time, that it were better they had not wanted 
ſuch indulgence. This is a diſagreeable circum- 
ſtance, and a ſubject of mortification of which an 
enemy makes the greateſt advantage. 

[E] Could not forbear jeſting at the time that he 
refuſed it.] The chapter of Toledo ſent a deputation 
to him, by which he was deſired to accept the place 
of Preacher at the Metropolitan Church. Conſtan- 
tine replied, that he was greatly obliged to them for 
the honour they did him, and that he would endea- 
vour to be grateful for it ; but that he would do no- 
thing that might diſturb the repoſe of his anceſtors, 
Cæterum parentum avorumgque ſuorum (ſ ante multos 
annos ſepulta conguieſcere, ſe vero nolle quicquam ad- 
mittere, occafione cujus & ſandta illa quiete interturba- 
rentur (15). To underſtand this jeſt, the feder is 
to know that, at this time, the copper of Toledo 
had a great quarrel with the Archbiſhop Siliceus, a 
perſon of mean extraction, and who had been raiſed, 
by favour, to that exalted employment (16). The 
Prelate in queſtion uſed to perſecute the chief Canons, 
and diſgraced them publickly, upon pretence of 
their being deſcended from Jewiſh families (17). 
He cauſed ſuch enquiries to be made as were inju- 
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(13) Canmmicatus 
Concionalit ſeu = 
(at doc ant Mae 


giſrraliy, Ibid, P- 


259. 


261, 


(15) Hiſp. In- 
quit. Secretiora, 


p. 255» 


(16) Qui ex a- 
ratro G glebis, 
neque virtute, ne- 
gue eruditione, ſed 
(A ita dici lice) 
fortune potius te» 
meritate ad ſum- 
mam totius Hiſ- 
panie, ſecundum 
regem ipſum, dig- 
nit atem candla- 
rat. Ibid. p. 

2 56. 


(17) Ibid: 


rious to the memory of a great many perſons, who 


had been buried an hundred years before, and in that 
manner diſturbed the repoſe of the dead. Fontius's 
joke 
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{i) Extrafted 
m Hiſpan 


POO 


was forced to do a thing for which there was no 


houſe of Doctrine, having there founded a theological lecture, our Conſtantine was raiſed 


, to that employment, on which occaſion he acquitted himſelf very well (i) [GJ]. The 


guifie, Secretiora, reader will find, in the remark C]. the cataſtrophe of his life; and in the laſt remark, 
a ſtory he told to Cardan, concerning apparitions [H]. 


p · 251 & ſeq. 


(19) Ibid. P» 258, 


{2) Calamv'r 
Account of the 
Miniſters, Fc. 


ejected or /ilenced . £ F . 
after the 2 inclination to the Reformation, he lived at Sike-houſe, and afterwards at 


tion in 1660. vol. 


2. p. 14 edit. 
1713. 
05 He was in his 


joke hinted at that particular. Ea occafione negue à 


centum annis ſepultis EIT inquirente mals archie- 


piſcopo, & quitlems ſub prætextu religionis, in parentes, 
avos, atavos canonicorum, eoſgque ad originum rationes 
peſſime e fuis ſepulchris revocante. Eat non minus impias 


im ſtultas contentiones, ex ſua i 


quam iþfius wocatione occa- 


tm uu ge 14 arrepta, Conſlantinus tempeſtive admodum ill con- 
| ) „ p · 25 * (1/0 
be 


Laconifmo perſiringebat (18). The Reader will not 
diſpleaſed to be informed, occaſionally, of this 
part of Siliceus's hiſtory. 

[F] He was forced to do a thing for which there was 
no precedent.) He ordered, once or twice, ſome wine 
and water to be brought him when in the pulpit, and 
drank a glaſs to recover his ſpirits. His auditors had 
ſo reverential an eſteem for him, and he had acqui- 
red ſo great an authority over them, that they all 
excuſed this unprecedented action. Delatus in tem- 
plum wiribuſque aded exhauſtus, ut in medio concionis filo 
uno atque — limphati vini hauſtu wires ad per gendum 
in conc ione reficeret, novam neque unquam antea viſam 
licentiam ſumma wiri tum gratid, tum authoritate, qua 
pollebat, excuſante (19). 

[G] He vas appointed to read the theological lectures. 
on which occaſion he acquitted himſelf very well.) My 
Latin Author relates, that Pontius made admirable 
lectures on ſome of the books of ſcripture. I will 
quote his words, in order that the Reader may be 
the better informed of the circumſtances of the com- 
poſitions of this Proteſtant Spaniard. Accepit prims 
Selamonis libros, Proverbia, Eccl:fiaften, & Cantica 
canticorum, atque his mirabili eruditione explicatis, li- 
brum Jobi eft aggreſſus, quem ultra medium interpretando 
perduxit. Extant ipſius in hos libros praleftiones omnes 
manu hun opera Bab. diligentiſſimi cujuſdam ex au- 
ditoribus exceptæ, quas cum vulgaverimus, deprehenſo 
quanto intervallo poſt ſe relinguat eos omnes, qui hactenus 
in eos libres guippiam ediderunt, de ſumma wiri eruditione 
certius judicari poterit (20). i. e. He firſt undertook 
« the books of Solomen, the Proverbs, Eccleſiaſtes, 
« and the Song of Songs, and having diſplayed great 
„ learning in explaining them, he then ſet about the 
« book of Job, and went through above half of it. 
« All his lectures on the abovementioned books 
« are ſtill extant, all writ by a very diligent hand, 
« as taken from ſome of his auditors. When theſe 
« ſhall be publiſhed, it will then appear how far he 
« ſurpaſſes all who ever wrote any thing upon the 
« books in queſtion : and the better judgment may 
„be formed of the learning of this extraordinary 
« man.” It hereby appears, that there was a _ 
to publiſh this work, and it accordingly was publiſh- 


ed. See the remark [B]. / 

(H] A flory ke told to Cardan concerning apparitions. 
In caſe what Cardan relates is true, our Conſtantine 
ſpoke of Apparitions, not on hearſay, but as an eye- 
witneſs. Vigebat olim in Hiſpania hac ars (Necro- 
mantia) publicegue docebatur in Salamantica academia, 
nunc vero publicis legibus ſublata i. Unde ibi aligua 
adiuc artis F efyoxugy fſuperſunt. Narrabat mihi Dau 
Conflantinus Fontanus Hiſpanus theologus, & ab coming. 
gel Principis Philippi Hiſbaniarum, dum in Vagliadolit 
civitate Hiſpaniæ, in domo typographi, que male ob ftre- 
pitus audiebat noct urnos, diverſaretur, prima noe incu- 
bum ſenſiſe : ſed cum clivas nigras in cana comediſſet, 
naturale exiſtimaſſe, cum incubus inter morbos numeretur. 
Sequenti noe ſuper lecto videt auditque feles concertantes, 

quanquam durum videretur, quia tamen efſe poterat, 

& hoc naturale efſe duxit. Tertia autem note cum non- 
dum dormitum iet, de hiſque diſſereret, tube vocem quaſi 
in aure audivit. Exiſtimans fibili fpeciem efſe, pueros 
videbat, qui ibi aftabant ridentes : tum wox illa cubicu- 
lum circumire cepit, perfectogue circuitu ſub leo ſe abdi- 
dit, ibi diu ſlrepens, cum nibil videretur (21). i. e. The 
* art of Necromancy was formerly very much practi ſed 
in Spain, and was taught publickly in the Univerſity 
of Salamanca; but it is now ſuppreſſed by the laws, 
and ſome inſtances of it are ſtill remaining in that 
country. I was told by Don Conſtantine 3 
a Spaniſh Divine, and Confeſſor to Philip King of 
Spain, that whilſt he (Conſtantine) lodged at a 
Printer's houſe in Valladolid, which was reported to 
be haunted in the night-time, he was troubled with 
the Night-mare the firſt time he lay there: but 
that having eaten black olives for ſupper, he 
thought it to be a natural efte& of that, as the 
Night-mare 1s judged to be a diſeaſe. The night 
after he ſaw and heard cats clawing one another on 
the bed, and though this was a very diſagreeable 
ſpectacle, yet as ſuch a thing might be, he like- 
wiſe did not look upon it as ſupernatural. On the 
third night, being not yet fallen aſleep, and pon- 

h dering theſe ſeveral things, he heard, as it were, 
« a trumpet in his ear: imagining this to be a kind 
« of whiſtling, he ſaw a company of boys who ſtood 
laughing there. Then that voice began to wind 
about the room; and having gone quite round, 
went under the bed, where it long reſounded, tho 
nothing was to be ſeen all the time.” What Car- 
dan relates concerning the ſchools of magic, that had 
formerly been in Spain, was aſſerted by a Magician 


mentioned by Thuanus, See the article 'TIRESIAS, 
remark [X]. 
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i POOLE (MATTHEW), a very learned Writer in the 17th Century, was born 


in the city of York (a) in the year 1624 (6). 


He was ſon of Francis Poole, Eſq; 


of that city; and his grandfather was deſcended of the antient family of the Pooles of 
Sprinkhill in Derbyſhire ; and being obliged to retire from thence on account of his 


precedent F]. The director of the 


(21) Card. 4 
Subtilit. lib. 19. 
p-. 691. edit. 
Lugd. 1580. in 
8 vo. 


Drax- Abbey (4) lid. 


in Yorkſhire, near which place Mr. Matthew Poole had an eſtate of 1001. per ann. left (0 Wood, Faſt 


him by his father, who married the daughter of Alderman Toppin of York (c). 


Our Oxon, vol. 2. col* 


118. 2d edit. 


Author was educated at Emanuel College in Cambridge, under the learned Dr. Worthing- 
and took the Degree of Maſter of Arts (d), in which Degree he was incorporated (/ br. e 
in the Univerſity of Oxford, July the 14th 1657 (e). He ſucceeded Dr. Anthony 3 1 
Tuckney in the Rectory of St. Michael le Quern in London, about the year 1648 ( f ). it about 14 years 
In 1658 he ſet on foot a project for maintaining youths of great parts, ſtudiouſneſs, and e 8 


ected in 1662 · 
piety, at the Univerſities [A], and had the approbation of the heads of houſes 


Continuation, ub 
m 


Soth year, when 
he died in Octob. LON, 
1670. Calamy's 
Continuation of 
the Account, p. 


15. 
{c) Account, ubi 


pra» ſupra. 


[ 4] Ir 1658 be fet on foot a projet for maintaining all the unfeigned lowers of piety and learning, and more 
youths of great parts, ſtudzouſneſs and Ped, at the Uni- particularly to thoſe rich men, who defire to honour the 
@er/ities.) He gives an account of this deſign in Lord wwith their ſubſtance : 1658 in 4to. The Model 
the following piece: 4 Model for the maintaining of is dated April 1 1658, and is as follows. 1. That 
fudents of choice abilities at the Univerſity, and prin- a ſubſcription be made. 2. That becauſe ſubſcrip- 
cipally in order to the Miniſtry. Together with à Preface tions or this nature, though happily begun, have hi- 
before it, and after it a Recommendation from the Uni- therto tailed, leſt it ſhould happen ſo in this caſe 


werſity ; and two ſerious Exhortations recommended unto (whereby the whole deſign would be fruſtrated, me 
2 youths 


POP 473 
;) Aut, ubi in both of them, and ſolicited the affair with ſo much vigour, that in a ſhort time goo. 
_— pier ann, was procured for that purpoſe ; but this deſign was laid aſide at the Reſtoration 
(5) Wood, ubi  (g 95 He was ejected from his living for Non- Conformity on St. Bartholomew's Day 
1662 


* (5). He was ten years employed in finiſhing his Synopſes Criticorum Bibliorum (i), 1 ubj 
the "I" 


19. 


youths of excellent parts hopefully planted at the 
Univerſity forced to remove, beſides many other in- 
conveniences) it is earneſtly deſired, that thoſe, whoſe 
eſtate will bear it, will ſubſcribe for eight years, or 
more, or for ever. 3. That the money collected be 
diſpoſed of by perſons choſen to be Truſtees, not 
exceeding the number of fifty, whereof thirty to be 
| arg or citizens of eminency, and twenty to be 

iniſters in or within five miles of the city of Lon- 
don, of which number any ſeven to be a Quorum, 
whereof three to be Miniſters. And that theſe Truſ- 
tees do ſolemnly engage themſelves to proceed in all 
things without partiality, as they ſhall judge beſt for 
the publick good, and not be biaſſed by any favours 
or recommendations or reſpects whatſoever. And that 
when any Miniſter, who is a Truſtee dieth, or refuſeth 
to act further in the buſineſs, or removeth ten miles 
from the city of London, or by the reſt of the Truſ- 
tees is judged to deſerve diſmiſſion from this truſt, 
the reſt of the Truſtees, or any nine of them, (notice 
being given to the generality of the Truſtees of the 
meeting, and of the end of it) being met together, 
proceed to chooſe another. And that they — 
engage themſelves to chooſe one, whom for piety, 
5 learning, fidelity, activity, publick ſpi- 
ritedneſs, ingenuity, and other neceſſary qualifica- 
tions, they judge fit for the work. And that when 
any other of the Truſtees, to wit, gentlemen or ci- 
tizens die, or refuſe to a& further, or are by the reſt 
judged unfit to continue in this truſt ; the reſt of the 
Truſtees or any nine of them, (notice being generally 
given to the Truſtees of the meeting, and of the end 
of it) being met together, proceed to chooſe another ; 
and that they chooſe one of conſiderable quality, 
wiſdom, known integrity, and affection to the ad- 
vancement of religion and learning. 4. That the 
Truſtees do chooſe a Treaſurer (being a perſon of un- 
queſtionable fidelity) from year to year upon the 21ſt 
day of March, to begin to exerciſe his truſt March 
the 25th following, who ſhall be accountable to the 
Truſtees once a quarter, or to any ſeven or more of 
them. And that the Treaſurer's diſcharge be ſufh- 
cient to any that ſhall pay the money. And that the 
Treaſurer ſhall not diſpoſe of any of the money, but 
according to the direction of the ſaid Truſtees or any 
ſeven of them, (whereof three to be Miniſters) met 
together for that purpoſe, (notice being generally 
given of ſuch a meeting) to be expreſſed in writing 


in a book to be kept for that uſe by one of the 


Truſtees appointed by the reſt. 5. That the Truſ- 
tees, or any five of them, (whereof three to be Mi- 
niſters) appointed by the reit, or any nine of the reſt 
met together, notice {till being generally given to the 
Truſtees of the meeting, ſhall go about to ſchools in 
or within twenty miles of the city of London, or 
thereabouts ; and ſhall confer with the ſchool-maſ- 
ters, and out of ſix of the molt ingenious boys being 
ſtrictly examined, two of the beſt be choſen. And 
ſo to go from one ſchool to another. And becauſe 
we would not have the benefit of this work confined 
to London, and the adjacent parts; but as we hope 
for help from divers perſons in the ſeveral countries ; 
and as for the future any county is capable of enjoying 
ſuch Miniſters, as through God's bleſſing ſhall be ſent 
forth by the care of the Truſtees; ſo for the preſent 
we would have ingenious boys of any county to be 
capable of it ; and therefore if any lad of rare parts 
from any place be recommended and found to be 
ſuch, that care may be taken to maintain him, and 
inſtruct him more perfectly in ſome eminent ſchool, 
where the Truſtees think fit, and ſo ſend him to the 
Univerſity ; or that for this preſent time (but no 
more) the ſtudents be picked out of the molt inge- 
nious ſcholars of the firſt or ſecond year, that now 
are in the Univerſity, ſix out of twelve; and that 
more reſpe& be had to their parts, than learning, 
ſeeing learning may be added. And that for ſuch 
as ſhall be choſen, if they have any parents or ſuch 


friends as have a power to diſpoſe of them, both the 
| ſtudents and their parents, or ſuch friends, ſhall pro- 


Vol. VIII. 


miſe in writing, that they will ſubmit to the Truſ- 
tees ſor the education of ſuch ſtudents, both as to 
the manner of it and the time, as both are expreſſed 
in the model. 6. That the boys ſo choſen be ſent 
to the Univerſity, and be there placed under ſuch 
tutors as the Truſtees ſhall chooſe, who ſhall be men 
as near as may be, eminent both for godlineſs and 
learning, and care of their pupils; which tutors 
ſhall have for their encouragement four pounds a 
year for tuition for each of theſe ſtudents. That 
there they have ten, or fifteen, or twenty pounds a 
year allowed them, as the Truſtees ſhall think fit, till 
they be Bachelors of Arts; and, if need require, and 
the Truſtees ſee fit, that they be conſidered for their 
degree, (as alſo afterwards for their Maſter of Arts 
degree) and after they are Bachelors (if they have 
been very diligent, c.) twenty or thirty pounds a 
year, as the I ruſtees think fit. And that they ſhall 
be obliged to ſtudy to be eminent in the Latin, Greek, 
Hebrew, and other Oriental languages, and in the ſeve- 
ral arts and ſciences, {till reſerving a power to the Truſ- 
tees to conſider the differences of the parts or diſpo- 
ſitions of lads, and accordingly to accommodate them 
as they ſee cauſe. And that over and beſides their 
ordinary Univerſity-exerciſes, they be tied to ſpecial 
exerciſes in theſe things, as ſhall be thought fit by 
the Truſtees, and ſuch learned men in the Univerſity, 
as they ſhall adviſe with, as the making of ſpeeches, 
verſes, epiſtles, &c. in the languages, holding diſ- 
putations, and making Lectures in the Mathematicks, 
Civil Law, Sc. 8. That they have their allowance 
continued for eight years, and that they intend and 
direct their ſtudies towards the Miniſtry, and if con- 
tributions come in ſufficiently above what ſhall ſuffice 
for the yearly maintenance of twenty ſcholars at the 
Univerſity in order to the Miniſtry, ſome more emi- 
nently able be picked out of the reſt, (whoſe incli- 
natiogs are rather to continue at the Univerſity, and 
who are fitter for it) who ſhall be allowed to take Fel- 
lowſhips, if it ſhall pleaſe any College to beſtow 
them upon them, and alſo have ſuch allowance as 
the Truſtees ſhall judge, (according to the excellency 
of their 'parts and learning, and the nature of their 
work, and their having or wanting other mainte- 
nance) upon theſe conditions: firſt, that they be 
obliged to take no pupils, if they are fellows, but 
by the conſent of the Truſtees, till they are Maſters 
of Arts, and then not too many. Secondly, that as 
every one's genius leads him, and as he is judged fit, 
ſo he principally proſecute ſome one kind of ſtudy, 
one to be the Linguiſt, and principally for Greek, 
and for Jewiſh and Rabbinical learning ; another 
the Hiſtorian and Antiquary ; another the Philoſo- 
pher and Mathematician ; another the Polemical 
Divine, one or more ; another the practical and ca- 
ſuiſtical Divine; another the Univerſaliit. Thirdly, 
that each of thoſe employ themſelves (when occa- 
ſions ſhall require, and the Truſtees ſhall reaſonably 
deſire) in ſuch works, as ſhall be uſeful and neceſſary. 
And if there be a ſufficiency of contributions. above 
what ſhall ſuffice for thoſe before mentioned ends, 
the reſt be employed as the Truſtees ſhall think 
fit ; provided always it be employed for the apparent 
advancement of learning and piety. And whereas 
divers, after they have been four years at the Uni- 
verſity, are forced through poverty to go away, be- 
fore they commence Bachelors, or preſently after, 
and to enter into the Miniſtry, while they are raw ; 
that a ſpecial regard be had to ſuch, as during thoſe 
four years have moſt approved themſelves, and are 
moſt eminent, both for learning and godlineſs, that 
they have an allowance for their degree, and alſo to 
ſupport them at the Univeriity three or four years 
more; provided it be beſtowed upon ſuch Bachelors, 
as do truly intend to enter into the Miniſtry. 9. 
That once in a year the Truſtees, or any five of them 
appointed by the reſt, whereof three to be Minitters, 

o to. the Univerſity, and there (with the help of 
Gap able Univerſity-man) find out their poſterity ; 
that if any excell the reſt, &c. the Truſtees ſhall give 


them 
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POO 


the two firſt volumes of which were printed at London 1669 in folio, and three more 


afterwards. Beſides this great work, he publiſhed ſeveral other books [BJ]. While he 
was engaged in drawing up his Synopſis and Annotations, it was his common method to rife 
very early in the morning, about three or four a clock, and take a raw egg about eight 
or nine, and another about twelve, and then continue his ſtudies till the afternoon was 
pretty far advanced; then he went abroad, and ſpent the evening at the houſe of ſome 
friend in chearful converſation (-). When Dr, Oates's Depoſitions concerning the Popiſh 
Plot were printed, Mr. Poole found his name in the liſt of thoſe perſons, who were to be 
cut off, on the account (as was ſuppoſed) of what he had written agaioſt the Papiſts in his 


Nullity of the Romiſh Faith. But he gave 


not the leaſt credit to this, till one night 


having been at Alderman Aſhurſt's, when he went home, he took one to bear him com- 

any; and when he came to the narrow paſſage, which leads from Clerkenwell to St. 
Johws Court, there were two men ſtanding at the entrance, one of whom, as Mr. Poole 
came along, cried out to the other, here he is; upon which the other replied, let him 


them ſuch encouragement as they ſhall ſee fit ; and 
that if there be evidence of the idleneſs, or diſſolute- 
neſs, or any depravedneſs of any of them, the Truſ- 
tees, either then, or at any other time after admoni- 
tion and trial for ſo long time, as they ſhall think 
fit, may withdraw the exhibition from them, and 
chooſe others in their place. 10. That once in a 
r there be two or three picked out of the Students 

y the Truſtees, to come up to London (their charges 
being born) to do ſome learned exerciſes in the city, 
if the Truſtees think fit, and as they think fit ; that 
ſo the Contributors may ſee ſome fruit of their coſt, 
and others may be excited and encouraged. 11. That 
there be an accurate method of ſtudies preſcribed for 
them, (with ſome latitude for the variety of their ge- 
nius's) that ſo no time may be loſt that way. 12. 
That their Tutors be defired to have a ſpecial eye 
upon them, as to their godlineſs ; and to preſs them 
to a diligent attendance upon all means publick and 
private conducing thereunto. 13. That after eight 
years well ſpent there, the Truſtees and Contributors 
do by themſelves and friends endeavour to promote 
them to a place anſwerable to their merit. 14. That 
the addition or alteration of circumſtances be left to 
the wiſdom of the Truſtees, or any nine, or more of 
them, whereof four to be Miniſters ; provided that 


notice be given to the Truſtees generally of the meet- 


ing, and of the end for which the meeting 1s appoint- 
ed; and provided always, that the ſubitantials re- 
main untouched, to wit, the bringing up of eminent 
ſcholars at the Univerſity, in order to the Miniſtry, 
and (if contributions come in ſufficiently) the leavin 
of others at the Univerſity, according to the eight 
article. 15. 'That there be two or three choſen out 
of the Univerſity, who ſhall be intreated to take 
ſome inſpection over them. 16. That thoſe of the 
Truſtees, who ſhall be choſen by the reſt for any of 
the publick work, ſhall have their charges born them. 
that all charges incidental to the work in the 
management of it, ihall be allowed out of the ſtock. 
17. And although our great aim in this buſineſs is 
% the bringing up of ſcholars of eminent parts and 
„learning, and the ſupplying the church with choice 
« Miniſters, and ſuch as, through God's bleſſing, 
« may be pillars of the Church; yet becauſe the or- 
« dinary neceſſities of the Church are alſo to be pro- 
« vided for, eſpecially ſeeing the deplorable conditi- 
% on of Ireland and Wales, and ſome deſolate parts 
« of England, cries loud for our aſſiſtance; the Truſ- 


tees therefore (after 3 made for the fore- 


« mentioned branches of the deſign) ſhall endeavour 
to take care about the maintenance of poor ſcholars 
« of competent abilities and good inclinations (though 
„ it may be not eminent parts) at the Univerſity, 
« and ſhall allow them what they ſee fit. And ſuch 
« Lads, as alſo their parents, or ſuch friends as have 
« the diſpoſe of them, before they be admitted, 
„ ſhall in writing engage themſelves to be willing to 
be diſpoſed of by the "Truſtees, and to be ſent into 
Ireland or Wales, or ſome deſtitute parts of Eng- 
« land, as the exigencies of the Church require; 
a 3 always, that they ſhall not be ſent to any 
« {uch places, unleſs there be competent encouragement 
« for them, of which the Fruſtees ſhall be Fad es 
„18. For our brethren in any counties, who ſhall 
«© be pleaſed to contribute to this work, we deſire, 


alone, 


* that to their former favour they would add this, to 
* take ſome care for the payment of their monies in 
London quarterly; and either to appoint ſome per- 
* ſons in London, from whom it may be e 
% quarterly, or elſe to ſend it in to the Treaſurer.” 
Then follows a Teſtimonial in favour of the mo- 
del, ſigned by ſeveral Heads of Houſes in Cambridge, 
VIZ. Fb orthington, John Arrowſmith, Anthony 
Tuckney, Benjamin Whichcat, Ralph Cudworth, and 
William Dillingham. 
[BJ He publifed ſeveral other books.) J. The Blaſ- 
phemer flain with the ſword of the Spirit: or, a Plea 
for the Godhead of the Holy Ghoft, wherein the Deity of 
the Spirit is proved againſi the Cavils of John Biddle. 
Lon. 1654, in 12mo. II. A Model for the maintaining 
of Students, mentioned in the remark [A]. III. 4 
Letter to the Lord Charles Flzetwoed. London 1659, in 
one ſheet in 4to. It was delivered to Fleetwood, on 
the 13th of December the ſame year, in reference to 
the juncture of affairs at that time. IV. Quo War- 
ranto : A moderate Debate about the preaching of un- 
ordained Perſons ; Election, Ordination, and the Extent 
of the Miniſterial Relation, in Vindication of the Jus Di- 
vinum Miniſterii, from the Exceptions of that late piece, 
entitled, The Preacher fent. London 1659, in 4to. 
Written by the appointment of the Provincial Aſſem- 
bly at London. V. Evangelical Worſhip, a ſermon 
preached before the Lord Mayor, Auguſt the 26th, 
1660, London 1660, in 4to. VI. Vox Clamantis in 
Deſerto; a Latin piece written on occafion of the e- 
jectment of the Miniſters for Non-conformity in 1662. 
VII. The Nullity of the Romiſb Faith: or, a Blow at 
the Root of the Romiſh Church; being an Examination of 
that fundamental Doctrine of the C | ny of Rome, con- 
cerning the Churches Infallibility, and of all thoſe feve- 
ral Methods, which their moſt famous and approved Wri- 
ters have uſed for the Defence thereof. Together with 
an Appendix tending to the Demonſlration of the Solidity 
of the Proteſtant Faith; wherein the Reader will find all 
the material Objeftions and Cavils of their moſt confide- 
rable Writers, viz. Richworth (alias Ruſhworth) in 
his Dialogues, White in his treatiſe de Fide and his 
Apology for Tradition, Creſly in his Exomologeſis, S. 
Clara in his Syſtema Fidei, and Captain Everard in his 
late Account of his pretended Conves fron to the Church of 
Rome, diſcuſſed and anſwered. By Matthew Poole, 
Miniſter of the Gojpel. Oxford 1666, in 8vo, and 
London 1679, in 8vo. The Epiftle Dedicatory to Ar- 
thur, Earl of Donegal, Lord Viſcount Chichefter of 
Carickſergus, is dated Sept. 1665. In the Preface he 
tells us, that if he © pad known of any Author, 
* who had in ſo ſhort a compaſs and plain method 
contracted and diſſolved the ſtrength of the Popith 
„ Cauſe in this great point, he had willingly ſuper- 
« ſeded. Nor did 1, ns he, intrude myſelt into this 
« work, but was invited to it by divers worthy and 
learned friends, and afterwards incouraged in it by 
the approbation of 'fuch perſons, whoſe Judgments 
« I think almoſt all the learned part of England doth 
« reverence. Here is a new plea, viz. concerning 
« the ſufficiency of the teſtimony of the preſent 
church, and the infallibility of the oral tradition, 
„ not at all conſidered by Mr. Chillingcuorth, nor 
fully diſcuſſed by any other that 1 know of, except 
the ingenious Lord Faltland, who handles it quite 
another way, and hath left room for ſome glean- 
| «6 ings 
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alone, for there is ſomebody with him. As ſoon as they were paſſed, Mr. Poole aſked his 
companion, whether he had heard what thoſe men faid ; he anſwered, that he had. 
(% Wood, % Well, replied Mr. Poole, I had been murdered to night, had not you been with me. 
This made him give heed to what he had diſregarded before, and raiſed in him ſuch an 
apprehenſion of his danger, as cauſed him ſoon to retire into Holland (7), where he died 
about the middle of October 1679 (mn), in the 56th year of his age (1). Dr. Calamy tells 
00 Wi. p. 16. us (o), that whether he died by a natural death, has been doubted by ſeveral ; and that 
(% Wood, ub; the ſtory above related, which came from Mr. Charley, who was Mr. Poole's compa- 
nion, when he was laid in wait for, confirms the ſuſpicion. He was interred in a 
0% Account, ubi Vault under the Church, which belongs to the Engliſh Merchants at Amſterdam (p). 
Mr. Wood obſerves (4), that he left behind him the character of clariſſimus Criticus & 
Caſuiſta, i. e. A very celebrated Critic and Caſuiſt 3? and Dr. Calamy tells us, that 
he was very facetious in converſation, very true to his friend, very ſtrict in his piety, 


« and univerſal in his charity.” 


4 ings after his harveſt. Nor is it debated by Mr. 
« Stilling fleet, whoſe Adverſaries led him to things 
« of another nature. And beſides it is known to di- 
« vers, that this treatiſe was prepared for the preſs 
« before Mr. Stilling fleet's excellent diſcourſe came 
« out, though retarded by ſome unhappy occur- 
« rences, which it is needleſs here to recount.” He 
then takes notice, that the Papiſts will pretend, that 
the Doctrines, which he charges upon them, and the 
Teſtimonies, which he alledges againſt them, are only 
the particular opinions of private Doctors, and not 4 
the aubole Church. His Defence is this; 1. 

Authors, which are here introduced, are not pedantic 
Writers, but ſuch as are of prime note and higheſt /, 
teem in the church of Rome, and the moſt zealous and 
confiderable champions of their cauſe, and ſuch, for the 
generality of them, whoſe 2 came forth with the 
character of their church's approbation upon them; con- 
cerning whom it will be very difficult to perſuade any in- 
telligent man, either that ſuch perſons did not underſtand 
the ſenſe of the church of Rome, as wwell as the Objecter; 
or that > 4 did knowingly contradi the Dactrine of their 
church, or would be permitted ſo to do, without any cen- 


fure = them. 2. The teſtimonies of thoſe Authors are 
undoubted, 


ly ſufficient — that end, for which ] alledge 
them ; which is to the falſeneſs of thoſe doctrines, 


and the weakneſs of thoſe arguments, which are diſbe- 
lieved and diſproved by their own learnedeſi and ſlouteſt 
champions; ewhich it may appear to all impartial 
perſons, that it is not the 8 nor prejudice of Pro- 
teſtants, (as ſome of their Writers have the effrontery to 
aſſert, ) which make them reject the Popiſh tenets ; but 
merely the want of truth and evidence therein, confeſſed, 
(as you will ſee all along in the following treatiſe ). by 
their own brethren ; and that it is a deſperate madneſs 
in any Papiſt to hazard his everlaſting concernments u 

fuch principles, as ſo many of their acuteft ſcholars do 
publickly diſavow. And that this is really the caſe of 
the unhappy Romaniſt, I refer thee to the ſubſequent diſ- 
courſe. VIII. Dialogues between a Popiſh Prieſt and an 
Engliſh Proteflant, wherein the principal points and ar- 
guments of both Religions are truly propoſed and fully exa- 
mined. London 1667, in 8vo, reprinted ſeveral times 
afterwards. IX. A ſeaſonable Apology for Religion, on 


Matth. xi. 19. London 1673, in 4to. X. Some ſer- 
mons of his are publiſhed in the volumes of the 
Morning Exerciſe ; one upon the Satisfaction of Chriſt 
in that at St. Giles's ; another about the right method 
of application to the fick, for their good, on the 
part of Miniſters and People, in that at Cripplegate ; 
another upon Detra#iom in the Supplement to the — 
ing Exerciſe at 4 ate; and another againſ an 
external and infallible Fache in the Church of God, in 
that . Popery. XI. He wrote a Poem and two 
Epitaphs upon Mr. Jeremy Whitaker ; two others 
upon the death of Mr. Richard Vines ; and another 
on the death of Mr. Jacob Stock. XII. He wrote a 
Preface to twenty poſthumous Sermons of Mr. Nal- 
ton's, oro with ſome account by way of cha- 
racter of him. XIII. He alſo wrote a volume of 
Engliſh Annotations on the Holy Scripture ; but was pre- 
vented by death from going farther than the 58th 
chapter of Iſaiah. Others . undertook to complete 
that work. Mr. Wood (1) has miſtaken theit names ; 


for he mentions Dr. Bates, Dr. Facemb, Mr. CT (1) Athen, Oxon, 


35 vol. 2. col. 747. 
that he does not doubt but that Dr. John Oven alſo pa 


and Mr. Ap, as perſons concerned in it; and fa 


had his ſhare it. But we ſhall give a true liſt of the 
perſons who completed that work, from Dr. Calamy 
(2). The 59th and Goth chapters of Iſaiah were done 
by Mr. Fack/ſon of Moulſey. The notes on the relit 
of Jſaiab and on Feremiah and Lamentations were 
drawn up by Dr. Cellinges : Ezekiel by Mr. Hurſt ; 
Daniel by Mr. Cooper ; the Minor Prophets by Mr. 
Hurft ; the four Evangeliſts by Dr. Collinges ; the As 


by Mr. Yinke ; the Epiitle to the Romans by Mr. 


Mayo; the two Epiſtles to the Corinthians and that to 
the Galatians by Dr. Cellinges ; that to the Epheſians 
by Mr. Yale ; the Epiſtles to the Philippians and Co- 
hoffrans by Mr. Adams; the Epiſtles to Timothy, Ti- 
tus, and Philemon, by Dr. Collinges ; that to the 
Hebrews by Mr. Obadiah Hughes ; the Epiſtle of 
St. James, two Epiſtles of St. Peter, and the Epiſtle 
of St. Fude, by Mr. Yeale ; three Epiſtles of St. John 
by Mr. Howe ; and the Book of the Revelations by 
Dr. Cellinges. Theſe Annotations were printed at Lon- 
don 1685, in two volumes in tolo. T's 


POPE. (JOAN), held the Holy See, they ſay, between Leo IV. who died the 17th 
of July 855, and Benedict III. who died the 8th of April 858. It is by no means 
probable that Anaſtaſius the Librarian, who lived in that Century, mentioned this wo- 
man- Pope [A]. Several perſons think that Marianus Scotus, who lived two hundred 


[A] L is by no means probable that Anaſtaſius the 
Librarian mentioned this woman-Pope.] There 
are nevertheleſs ſome Manuſcripts of that Anaſtaſius, 
which contain the whole ſtory; but that alone is no 
proof ; for it cannot be denied that 'Tranſcribers have 
added many things to an Author's works, which were 
not in the original. Panvini aſſerts, that i che old 
books containing the lives of the Popes, written by Da- 
maſus, by the Librarian, and by Pandulphus of Piſa, 
that woman is not at all mentioned, but only in the margin, 
between Leo IV. and Benedict III. where that flory is 
inſerted by a later Author, written in another hand 
quite different from the reſt (1). Blondel, who has 
ſeen in the King of France's Library a manuſcript of 
Anaſtaſius, which contains the ftory of the woman 
Pope, has found that that paſſage is certainly an ad- 


3 


years 


ditional piece tacked to the original. Having read () plonge! 
it over and over again, ſays he (2), 1 have found that 2 
the elogium of the pretended woman-Pope is expreſſed in the de la 


eſte aſſiſe au Siege 
Papal de Rome, 
Sc, p. 6 and 7. 


(3) We ſhall ex- 
amine this in the 


has inſerted in his Chronicle, either from Anaſtaſius, or rem. (K]. 


very words of Martinus Polonus (3), Penitentiary to In- 
nocent IV. and Archbiſhop of Coſenxa, an Author who 
lived four hundred years after Anaſtafius, and who was 
beſides fo credulous as to relate all forts fabulbus ſtories. 
for that no man may imagine that he tranſcribed what he 


from any other Author who lived fince the year goo, it 
muſt be obſerwed, that the very diſcourſe, which is fo 
wwretchedly foifted into Anaſtafius's work, proves its own 
ſpuriouſneſs, bath by its agreeing perfect) with Martinus 
Polonus's ſtyle, and by the very things he ſuppoſes, wwith- 
out fearing left they ſhould ſerve to convict him of im- 
poſture. He gives ſome inſtances of thoſe things, 2 

then 
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clairciſſement, 


Sc. p. 9, 10. 


(5s) Inde patet 
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anna ibi dictum 
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Epiſt. 138. p. 
144 edit. lt, 
1697. 
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years after, is the firſt who mentioned her. Some others imagine that he did not 


then he adds a moſt ſolid argument, which is that 
the ſtory of the woman-Pope is inconſiſtent with 
Anaſftaſius's account of Benedict the Third's Election. 
„The Elogiums of Leo IV. and Benedict III. as they 
« are contained in the manuſcript of the Royal Li- 
« brary, ſwelled as it is with the ſtory of the woman- 
« Pope, are expreſſed in the ſame words as they are 
« jn the edition of Mentz ; whence it follows una- 
« yoidably that (according to Anaſtaſius's intention, 
« yiolated by the bold attempt of thoſe who inter- 
« mixed their own dreams with his narration) it 1s 
«* abſolutely impoſſible any perſon ſhould have held 
the See of Rome between Leo IV. and Benedict III. 
for he obſerves that after the Prelate Les was taken 
&* out of this world, the whole Clergy, the chief of the 
men, and the people of Rome re/ofved, mox, imme- 
« diately to ele Benedict, that they went immediately 
* illico, to meet him who was praying in St. Califtus's 
* Chapel, and that after they had placed him on the 
« Pontifical Throne, and figned the Decree of his 
Election, they ſent him to the moſt invincible Emperors 
« Lotharius and Lewis, the firſt of whom (according 
to the unanimous teſtimony of all the contemporary 
© Writers) died the 29th of September 855, 74 days 
« after Pope Leo (4).” Is it not true that if we read 
in a manuſcript, that the Emperor Ferdinand II. died 
in the year 1537, and that Ferdinand III. ſucceeded 
him immediately, and that Charles VI. ſucceeded 
to Ferdinand II. and held the Empire two years, 
after which Ferdinand III. was elected Emperor, we 
would ſay, it is impoſſible that the ſame Writer ſhould 
have ſaid all this, and that the Tranſcribers muſt 
have impertinently joined together what was related 
by different perſons ? Muſt not a man be mad or 
drunk, or dreaming, who ſhould relate, that Inno- 
cent X. being dead, Alexander VII. was directly ap- 
inted to ſucceed him, that Innocent XI. was Pope 
immediately after Innocent X. and kept the See above 
two years, and that Alexander VII. ſucceeded him? 
Anaſtaſius the Librarian had been guilty of ſuch a 
piece of extravagancy, if he were the Author of all 
that is to be met with in the manuſcripts of his works, 
which mention 'the woman-Pope. Let us conclude 
therefore that all that relates to that woman is a ſpu- 
rious piece, which comes from another hand. 
Monſieur Sarrau, a zealous Proteſtant and a learn- 


-. 


ed man, paſſed the ſame judgment, after he had 


examined the manuſcript of the King's Library with 
the utmoſt attention. He inferred from the account 
which is given there of Benedi& the Third's being 
elected immediately after the death of Leo X. that 
the ſtory of the woman-Pope was tacked to it by a 
man who made an ill uſe of his leiſure (5) He ex- 
preſſed himſelf to that purpoſe in the letters he wrote 
to Salmaſius, and ſupported his opinion by ſeveral 
other arguments. Venio ad Papiſſam. Quicquid de 
Papiſſa confidentius dicas, intricatiſſimum eft omne id ne- 
gotium. Sederit illa, nec ne, longior eſt diſquiſitio, nec 
unius Epiflole. Jam autem quæro tantum, num Anaſ- 
taſu Bibliothecarii legitimus fit feetus Vita illa, quam 
apud te nuper tranſmifi, Ut eam cenſeam uvnoConmu won, 
præter allatas jam rationes, he ſuadent (6). 1. e. 1 
« come now to the woman-Pope. Whatever you 
« may ſay of her with any confidence, this is a very 
«« perplexed queſtion. It would be too long to exa- 
«© mine whether ſhe exiſted or not, nor can it be exa- 
*« mined in one fingle letter? I will only enquire at 
«« preſent, whether Anaſtaſius the Librarian be the 
„Author of that life, which I have ſent you lately, 
or not. I am perſuaded that it was a mere addi- 
tion, not only from the reaſons I have already 
« urged, but alſo from the following.” One of 
theſe reaſons ſeems to me a demonſtration. 'The 
ſtory of the woman-Pope is not ſet down in the ma- 
nuſcript of Anaſtaſius, as a matter of fact, the truth 
of which the Author warrants, but he uſes the ex- 
preſſions, it is aſſerted that, &c. it is ſaid that, &c. 
Would a contemporary Author ſettled at Rome, ſpeak 
thus of a Pope's life, the events of which were ſo 
ſtrange and ſurprizing, as thoſe of that pretended 
woman-Pope's were? 8; Anaſtaſius hanc Hiſtoriam 
conſcripſit, rem ſua etate, ſe wivo & Rome degente, 


iam literis mandavit. Atque de re tamgquam parum 


3 


lay 
comperta, & fibi tantùm ex famd cognita byuitur hie 


Auctor cum ait, ut afleritur, ut dicitur. Qui itd hqui- 

tur, non curat ſus teſtimonio fidem haberi, quaſi dicat, 

credat qui voluerit, fides fit penes Auctores. An au- 

tem credibile eft virum doctum by fagacem de adeo fingu- 

lari ſui temporis eventu, non inguiſiviſſe diligenter, ut ad 

pofteres res notabiles, utque maxime in dubia fide cum ſuis (5) Idem, 1114 
ommibus circumſlantiis, dimanaret (7)? i. e. © If p. 146. See % 
«* Anaſtaſius wrote that ſtory, he was giving an ac- iſe. 146. p. 
count of what happened in his time, during his 5“ 
life, and whilſt he lived at Rome. But that Au- 

« thor ſpeaks of it as of an uncertain fact, which he 
had only from common report, ſince he ſays, a: it 

« aſſerted, as it is related. An Author, who ſpeaks 

* thus, does not care that men ſhould give any credit 

* to his teſtimony, as though he had ſaid, believe it, 

&* avho will, let the Authors of the report anſwer for it. 
But is it probable, that a man of learning and 
judgment, ſhould not have examined matters care- 
fully, that the moſt remarkable events, eſpecially 

* thoſe which ſeem to be incredible, might be tranſ- 

% mitted down to poſterity with all their circum- 
* ſtances?” I do not think that at this time any 
Author, nay, though he lived in the remoteſt parts 
of the North, would be capable to uſe theſe ex- 
preſſions, they ſay, it is reported, if he were relatin 
that Alexander VII. ſucceeded to Innocent X. — 
Clement IX. to Alexander VII. Theſe are facts, 
which cannot be darkened but by a long ſucceſſion 
of years; they are always attended with a fall certain- 
ty, ſo that no man can be ſilly enough to relate them 
from an hearſay. 

Theſe are ſuch ſtrong reaſons to perſuade us, that 
Anaſtaſius did not mention the woman-Pope, that if a 
man would refute them, it is not enough for him to 
urge that there are ſeveral manuſcripts which agree (8) See Colo- 
with that in the King of France's — (8); he mies, in his Me- 
would be obliged to produce the very original of A- 2 
naſtaſius: for in . a caſe, rather than to argue 
and diſpute, men would chooſe to believe on the cre- 
dit of their own eyes, that that Author made himſelf 
ridiculous, by relating inconſiſtent facts, and uſing 
moſt fillily an hear-Jay. To object that that Writer 
15 not accurate, and that there are variations and in- (6) ieee is 
conſiſtencies in his accounts (9), is not untying the LOSS Que, 
knot ; for it is certain that no inference can be drawn de Papa Feni- 
from thence with regard to thoſe things of which he , p. 31, 32, 
was an eye-witneſs. They who write the Hiſtory of 2 1 : 
paſt ages conſult ſeveral Authors, and borrow one 7 ;, Pape, ». 
thing from one, and another from another. So that 106 C eqs F 
if they want judgment, they tack inconſiſtent facts 
together. But this never happens to them with re- 
gard to events which are freſh and new, and ſo re- 
markable as the inſtallations of the Popes. As to 
thoſe who aſſert, that the particles mox and illico have 
been inſerted into the text of Anaſtaſius by another (io) Mareſius 
hand (10), they muit be anſwered, that by ſuch an ibid, p. 156, : 
evaſion a man might reject all the authorities which 176. 

E him, and hiſtory would be reduced to a fright- 

ul ſcepticiſm. There is another reaſon, but a very (x1) See Blondel, 
ſtrong one, which does not ſuffer us to admit the 1 7 
conjecture of thoſe men, and which is, that there are and * 5 
proofs grounded on paſſages in other contemporary be, i Cenota- 
Authors, from which it appears that Benedict III. 2% wwe/s, p. 
was the immediate ſucceſſor of Leo IV. and that the uy had f 1 17 
interval between the death of the one, and the inftal- 888 
lation of the other, was but ſhort (11). It is there- 

fore reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that Anaſtaſius uſed the 

particles we have mentioned. An EXAMI- 

Let us examine a fact, which has made a great NATION of 
noiſe, and is grounded, I think, only on the converſa- What Salmaſius 
tions of Salmaſius. Mare Velſer, one of the chief 8 3 
« Magiſtrates of Augſburg, having ſent to the Jeſu- of Anaafus, 
« its of Mentz in the year 1601, the manuſcripts of publiſhed by the 
« Anaſtaſius, in order to have it printed; they de- Jeſuits of Mente. 
« fired Marquardus Freherus, Counſellor to his Elec- 

« toral Highneſs at Heidelberg, to aſſiſt them in that 
„ undertaking : they having promiſed him that they 
« would faithfully publiſh all that ſhould be commu- 
e nicated to them, he ſent them two manuſcripts of 
« Anaſtaſius, which had the life of the pretended 
« woman-Pope. But thoſe Gentlemen got only two 
«* copies printed with that life, and omitted in all the 
_ « reſt 


7 


ſt, 


le 


7 


POP 


. & reft of the edition, What had been ſent to them: rets (22). Theſe queſtions atife naturally in every (22) Labbe, #4 


„ ſo that that Life was not printed in the other co- 
* pies, and Freherus has been obliged to complain, 
ein & kind of Manifeſto which ke cauſed to be print- 
| (12) Blondel, 4 ed, of the trick they had played him (12).” This 
W is what Blondel heard Salmaſius ſay in the year 1640 
Ge. p. 3 40d ＋ (% Ja moſt particularly hrry, continues he (14), 
(15) Blondel that as mo man could fhew Freberuss Manifeflo, nor the 
meant Salmaſius, Copies which the Fefwits canſed ie be printed for him, nor 
as Colomies ob- the mannſeripts which he furniſhed them with from the 
ſ-rves, Melanges library of Heidelberg, which have no doabt been buried 
Hit. p. 55, Se. in the rainy of the Palatinate, or carried by the Havir- 
(14) Blondel, riam hither foever they pleaſed, it ſhould be thus out 
Eclairciſſement, 4 fur er 10 know what they contained. Meſheurs 
Oc, p. 5. wet (15), Sarrau (16), Des Marets (17), Spanheim 
(18), and Boecler (19), heard Salmaſius ſay the fame 
(15) Rivet. Crit, thing, and they have been fare, on his credit, to 
_ __} zie charge the Jeſuits of Mentz with foul play in this 
— 4% Pa- Caſe. It muſt paſs for an unqueſtionable matter of 
pa famina, p. fact, that Salmaſtus faid what is aſcribed to him; 
292+ but it my be queſtroned, whether his memory, how 
ſoever it was, did not miſlead him. It would 
much more civil and charitable to impute that de- 
fect to him, than to accuſe him of impoſture, as Fa- 
(17) Mare®®, ther Labbe does (20). However it be, if Salmaſius's 
Nueftionis o. Rory were true, we ſhould have here the ſtrongeſt 
178. rodigy, that ever appeared in the world. The Je- 
Faits would have committed a notorious fraud in. a 
(19) pay point controverted between the Catholicks and the 
: — Proteſtants; Marquardus Freherus being moſt baſely 
impoſed upon in that affair, would have complained 
(19) Boecler, in of it to the publick 3 he would have had the caheſt 
Commentar. de and moſt unexceptionable method, a man can wiſh 
Rebus Seal nent, for, who has a mind to load a deteſted impoſtor with 
- "pA peri mfamy ; he might have ſhewed all the world, how 
the manuſcripts agreed with the two copies, that 

20) Philippus were ſent him as a preſent, and how theſe two cop 
bve, in Ces. differed from all the reſt, and yet there would not 
W p. have been one fingle Author, who mentioned that 
9290/7 notorious andpublick cheat of the Jeſuits. Du Pleſ- 
fis Mornai, whoſe literary correſpondence extended 
over the whole Proteſtant world, and who had a moſt 
reicular intelligence in the Palatinate, muſt have 
n unacquainted with that printed letter of Mar- 
quardus Freherus; for he has not 8 it _ 
„ Chapter concerning Pope Joan (21). Rivet, Who o 
— þ-+—b all — was the 12 ot all books of contro- 
printed in le verſy, would not have been better informed than Du 
year 16 TT. Pleiſis Mornai, when he refuted Coeffeteau who de- 
nied the ſtory of that woman - Pope. Conrad Deck- 
her, who publiſhed a book in the Palatinate to ſup- 
port that fable, would have known nothing of that 
— of the edition of Anaſtaſius. One Urſinus, Who 
took upon him the title of the Anti- Jeſuit, and who 
publiſned in the ſame country ſeveral very ſatyrical 
works againſt the Jeſuits,, would have ſaid nothing of 
that ſtory. David Pareus, Profeſſor at Heidelburg, 
who was continually diſputing with the Jeſuits, and 
icularly with ſome Fathers of the College of 
——— would have ſpared them in that reipect, 
though the war between them was carried on with 
the utmoſt bitterneſs. The controverſies between the 
Proteſtants and the Jeſuits were never managed with 
more, heat arid paſhon, eſpecially in Germany, than 
during the thirty firſt years of the 1 = Century, 
aud in the infinite number of books of controverſy 
and of libels, which were publiſhed againit the Je- 
ſuits during tliat time, there would not be one ſingle 
book, in which they are charged with the fraud 
committed in the edition of Anaſtaſius. Whence 
could ſo uni verſal a moderation ariſe? Would they 
have made it a law to themſelves at Heidelberg, ſince 
the printing of the edition of Anaſtaſius in 1602, to 
the ruin of tlie Library in 1622, never to ſhew to 
any men the copies of which the Jeſuits had made 
a preſent, and to prevent their being collated with 
the other copies? Did all men agree to burn Mar- 
quardus Freherus's publick complaint, and even to 
forget it enritely ? How comes it, that Salmaſius, 
the only perſon who had not that gift of forgetful- 
neſs, never mentioned agg tes ma in the works he 
publiſhed, and would ſpeak of it only to his 
friends in converſation? The queſtions one might 
aſk upon that ſubje ct are infinite: Father Labbe has 
urged ſome of them moſt unmercifully, and in the 

moſt unanſwerable manner againſt Des 


(16) Idem, ibid. 


Vol. VIII. 


one's mind, and yet it does not appear that any of 
thoſe learned men, who publiſhed what Salmaſius 
told them by word of mouth, concerning the con- 
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Cenotapbto evirſd, 
b. 92g Efog. 


ſequences of that edition of Mentz, ever thought of 


propoſing thoſe queſtions to him. Spanheim, who 
was not unacquainted with Father Labbe's objections, 
did not anſwer any thing whatſoever, I wonder, and 
do. not wonder at it in different reſpects. But though 
I be but a dwarf, if compared with thoſe Coloflus's, I 
think, that if I had had the honour to hear. Salma- 
ſius ſay what he told them, I would have deſired him 
to give me ſome reaſons. for that prodigious ſilence of 
all the Authors, who wrote againſt the Jeſuits ſince 
the year 1602. See the in (23). | 

It an honeſt man ſhould tell me for certain, that 
in the year. 1664 he heard Monfieur Arnauld ſay, 
what I am going to relate, I would anſwer hirn 
boldly thus: | believe that Monſteur Arnauld 01d 
that — ſince you aſſure me of it, as having heard 
it yourſelf: but J do not believe that what he told 
you is true; it is one of tho{e general diſccucſes held 
in converſation, in which things are moſt wretchedly 
confounded and blended together. We have a thon- 
ſand mſtances of ir in the Scaligerana and ,in the 
Menagiana. Here follows the ſtory, which I frame 
and ſuppoſe with no other view but to make a com- 
pariſon, | 

In the year 1644 (24) Mefficurs du Puy ſent from 
Rome to the Jeſuits a manuſcript of a Council, in 
which there was a decifive paſſage in favour of the 
efficacious Grace. The Jeſuits had given their 
word of honour, that they would omit nothing that 
was in the manuſcript : they cauſed two copies to be 
printed fairhfolly from it, and left the decrfive paſ- 
tage out of all the reſt. They fent the manuſeri pts 
back to Meffieurs du Puy, and made them a prefent 
— the copies, which were not falſifed. Meſſieurs du 

uy coming to know the impoſtor, complained of 
it ira — that was printed. This is what I fup- 
po Monſieur Arnauld told very ſeriouſly in the year 
1664. 

There is no man of ſenſe but ought to have aſced 
him, how it happened that no body ever boaſted to 
have ſeen ieurs du Puy's letter? How comes it, 
that they have not called upon the Jeſuits to ſend 
{ome perſons to be preſent at an aſſembly in which 
the manuſcript ſhall be collated with the true copies 
they had ſent as a preſent, and with the reſt of the 


(23) Daniel 
rancus, p, 1 

de Indi, bus > 
brohm expurgan- 
darum, relates all 
Father Labbe's 
objections; and 
the only anſwer 
he makes is, his 
deſiring thoſe, 
who may have 
Freherus's Let- 
ter, to produce it. 


(24) 1 koppoſe 
that time here; 
and then ih- 
1664, AY the year 
in which Mon- 
ſieur Armuld 
told the ſtory 5 
that the paralieł 
may be more 
exact, there be- 
ing twenty ycars 
betwern the edi- 
tion of Anoſ i ſius 
and the 4 true 
tion ra- 
ry of 7:7 clergy 


edition? Why have they not drawn up an authenticle 


deed before a publick notary, that they might have 


a moſt unqueitionable proof of the fraud? And. - 


you, who have wrote ſo much againſt the Jeſuits; 
why have you never charged them with falſifying 
the manuſcript of a Council? Since the controverſy 
about Janſeniſm produced ſo many works againſt the 
Jeſuits, how comes it that there is not one ſingle Au- 
thor, who complained of the omiſſion of that paſſage ? 


What head of Meduſa has ſo benumbed the hand 


and the memory of an infinite number of Anti-Mo- 
liniſts, that none of them ever printed the leaſt thing 
upon that ſubject. Is it that they entered into a 
confederacy together, to ſpare the Jeſuits the diſ- 
grace which they deſerve ? But why ſhould they 
{pare them in this reſpect, ſince they omit nothing 
that can give them the leaſt advantage over thoſe 
adverſaries ? Laſtly, is it any ways probable, that 
men who muſt at leaft earneſtly wiſh that they be 
not ſurprized in the fat, would have impoſed 
upon Meſſieurs du Puy in ſo groſs a manner, that 
the cheat muſt unavoidably be Tiſcovered to the eter- 
nal ſhame of their whole fociety ? | 

It is impoſſible to remove thoſe difficulties; they 
make ſo deep an-impreffion on the mind, that unleſs 
a man be entirely blinded by a fantaſtical prepoſſeſ- 
ſion in favour of Monſieur Arnauld's honeſty, and the 
certainty of his memory, he will always think his 
ſtory as a mere fiction. | 

But though Salmaſius's ſtory were true; it would 
ſignify nothing as to the main point. For what has 
been obſerved with regard to the manuſcript of the 
French King's Library, would be equally ſtrong. a- 
gainſt the manuſcript of the Palatine Library. One 
might prove by the ſame arguments, that ſtory of the 
woman-Pope- has been foiſted into both thoſe manu- 


Ma- ſcripts, and conſequently that Amaftaſius is not the Au- 
6 G 


thor 
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(a) See Blonde!, ſay one word of her [B]; however it be, what he obſerves is very inconſiderable; for 


clairc iſſement de 


ane Femme a eft 
affiſe au Siege Pa- 
Pal de Rome. 

25) In the rem. thor of it. We ſhall ſee hereunder (25) what may 

2 be inferred from the ſilence of contemporary Authors. 

{B] Several perſons think that Marianus Scotus , . . . 

is the firſl who mentioned her. Some others imagine that 

he did not ſay a word of her.] Let us quote Coeffeteau. 

Several learned men, who eſteem Marianus Scotus 

« a pretty good Chronologer, ſuſpect the Luthera ns 

« of falſifying the copy from which they printed his 

« work. For it is certain that that ſtory is not to be 

met with in the antient manuſcripts. And Mirzus, 

a Canon of Antwerp, a man of learning, and par- 

« ticularly well verſed in Hiſtory, who has lately 

« publiſhed Sigebertus, aſſerts that there is an old 

« manuſcript of Marianus, written on parchment, 

„Which the Reverend Abbot of Gemblours, named 

* Ludovicus Sombechus, has ſent him, in which that 

« ſtory of the pretended woman-Pope has not been 

<< inſerted, either in the text, or in the margin ; 

* which is alſo teſtified « * _ M the 

. „ Krantzius at Cologne (26). Nay, Serrarius ſays, 

. Cali. © that he ſaw at F — a manuſcript, in the hands 


be ſtyles of Latomus, who ſhewed it him, in which the ſtory 


himſelf Legwn js not related in a poſitive manner, as in that of 
Licentianas, He ' Baſil, which the Calviniſt Heroldus has publiſhed, 
— ang A.- but from a common report, t ꝗſſeritur (27).” You 
tropelir of Albert muſt obſerve, that the edition of Marianus, which 
Krantz, at Co- Heroldus red, was made from that manuſcript of 


logne, in the Jatomus (28). Now by the Jeſuit Serrarius's own 


ain confeſſion that manuſcript does not differ from the 


(27) Coeffetenu, printed edition, but with regard to the words, ut 
Reponſe au Myſ- afſeritur, as is reported. It contains therefore all the 
tere d Iniquite, reſt ; and conſequently there are ſome manuſcripts of 
* Marianus which mention the woman-Pope, though 
3 it cannot be ſaid that the Lutherans made that addi- 
— — tion; for it is unqueſtionable that Latomus's manu- 
cauſed Mori- ſcript was not falſified by the Lutherans. It was a 
anus to be print- Prieſt who it, and he took it from a Li- 
cd at Babl in the brary belonging to a Church (29). But, will ſome 
2 from af, whence comes that difference in the manuſcripts 
. was ſent Of Marianus? Why do we meet in ſome with the 
bim from Franc- ſtory of Pope Joan, and why do not we meet with it 
fort by John La- in the others? I anſwer that that diverſity may be 
tomus, Dean of owing to an addition as well as to a ſubtraction, and 
. that in order to know whether or not Marianus be 
that fame city, che Author of the ſentence concerning the woman- 
Flor. de Remond, Pope, we mult have his own original manuſcript. If 
P Anti-Papeſſe, we ſhould meet with it there, he muſt have wrote 
_ 66. it; if we ſhould not meet with it, it would be a proof 
a4 that it is a ſpurious piece foilted into the manuſcripts 
(29) See the fore. in Which it is found. But as we have not the origi- 
going quotation. nal manuſcript, it is impoſſible to determine any 
thing by that means. I may be aſked another queſ- 

tion : is it more probable that what relates to Pope 

Joan was omitted by ſome Tranſcribers, than it is 

probable that it was added by others ? It is a difficult 

matter to anſwer that queſtion poſitively ; for there 

are arguments on both fides. Some pretend that it is 

probable that certain Tranſcribers, thinking the pe- 

riod concerning a woman-Pope too ſcandalous, omit-, 

ted it for that reaſon ; others on the contrary being 

ſurprized at the fingularity of the ſtory, would not 

have it wanting in their Marianus, and ſo added it 

to it. There are readers, who are uſed to write a 

great many ſupplements in the margin of a Chronicle 

or of a Calender. If a bookſeller was to reprint 

that Chronicle from ſuch a copy, he would inſert all 

thoſe marginal notes in his new edition, putting every 

one of them in its proper place, nor would he always 

give himſelf the trouble to diſtinguiſh them from the 

antient text. This was more likely to happen before 

the art of printing was invented : books were dearer 

then, and men choſe rather to write in the margin of 

a book the ſupplements which another book could 

afford, than to be at the expence of buying two 

different works. Now theſe marginal additions were 

generally tranſcribed into the text when a new copy 

was taken. Let us put here a remark of Florimond 

de Remond. © Thoſe books which like 
Chronicles, are made up of incoherent or looſe parts, 

are very much ſubject to the gloſſes of thoſe into 


theſe manuſcripts are unqueſtionably more antient 


he only takes notice that in the year 853, Juan a w an, ſucceeded Pope Leo IV. and ſate 
„ Si tuo years, five months, and four days (a). Sigebertus, who died in the year 1113, gave a 


more 


* whofe hands they fall, We meet generally with a 
* thouſand and thouſand chaſms in them, which are 
filled up by the firſt who lights on them, and with 
* any * he meets with, which proves often a 
„ downright falſity. Every one writes under each 
reſpective year, what, in his opinion, was omitted 
* by the Author, who could not take notice of all 
* that is diſperſed throughout the vaſt multitude of 
* books we have, and amidſt the confuſed heap of 
„things which happened in the paſt ages. Is there 
* any of us who is not commenting over and over 
again the chronology of the learned Pontac, and 
that of Genebrard, that great maſter of languages, 
** becauſe they have both omitted ſome particulars, 
10 * out of an overſight, or perhaps deſignedly? 
* It theſe books, thus commented upon, happen 
* afterwards to fall into the hands of ſome printer, 
* he will be ſure to make all paſs under the name 
ot the firſt Author, who is nevertheleſs innocent 
* of the blunders which the Commentator may have 
made (30).” (30) Remond, 
We may underſtand by this how the ſtory of the J Anti-Papeſt, 
woman-Pope happens to be related at length in the char. 5. num. f. 
manuſcript of Anaſtaſius. I confeſs, that for the e 175 ve. 
ſame reaſon it ſhould alſo be at length in the manu- 
{cript of Marianus, and not in two or three words 
_ But it ms be obſerved, that the practice I 
ave mentioned was more * frequently uſed with re- + x 6c}; + 
gard to the manuſcripts defigned for the Libraries of is Mont 4 
Univerſities and Churches. Whole Corporations or preſs in Bayle's 
Societies had not the ſame reaſons to be ſaving, which French Did. the 
private men had. Now it might happen that all the "ion ſeems 
manuſcripts of Marianus, which were deſigned for we — 
the uſe of private perſons, were loſt, and that thoſe % frequently, 
of Anaſtaſius pait from the ſtudy of a private man 
into publick libraries. I do not urge all this as con- 
vincing arguments, nor even as unanſwerable con- 
jectures; but what can one do better upon ſuch un- 
certain ſubjects, and about which we walk only in 
the dark? See the margin (31). (31) I expatiate 
What I ſhall now obſerve is not ſo problematical. more on theſe 
In caſe Marianus did not mention a woman-Pope, <onjeftures, in 
yet what we read of her in the manuſcripts of 2 8 
Author cannot be imputed to the Lutherans; for pol ONUs. 
than Luther. That Reformer appeared in the world 
at a time when printing was common, and people 
did not much ſpend their time in tranſcribing ma- 
nuſcripts : and upon the whole, all ſkilful judges 
knew very well how to diſtinguiſh whether a copy 
was made in the 16th Century, or a long time before. 
Let us ſay therefore, that if the Chronicle of Ma- 
rianus was made a few lines longer, by the addition 
of Pope Joan's ſtory, the addition comes from the 
Roman Catholicks. 4 
This you will ſay is againſt all probability; 
muſt have been 1 inclined 3 
the ſtory of that woman, where · ever they met with 
it, than to inſeit it where they did not find it. They 
were ſenſible that it was a great diſgrace to their 
Church. But I anſwer that this objection, which 
has ſomething ſpecious in it, is after all nothing but 
a fair phantom; for if the ſtory of a woman - Pope be 
a mere fable, it was forged in the midſt of Popery, 
and they who publiſhed it firſt were Prieſts and Monks. 
It has been admitted and believed by Authors who 
were very much devoted to Popery : as for inſtance, 
by Antoninus Archbiſhop of Florence, one of the 
Saints of the Roman Catholick Church. Numberlefs 
Writers have related it fincerely, without ſo much 
as ſuſpecting it might do any prejudice to the Holy 
See; and even ſince the Sectaries of Bohemia had a the 
drawn an argument from it (32), men continued to 9) 15 what 
relate it, and they did not begin to refute it ſeriouſly, Aneas Silvius 
till the Proteſtants pretended to urge it as a very anſwered tothe 
ſtrong objeftion. There are many other things, Biſhop of the 
which the Zealots of Popery were concerned to ſup- T Aborte. 
preſs (33), and which they have not ſuppreſſed, tho' 33) See the rem» 
they were infinitely more ſcandalous diſgraceful 12. 
than the ſtory of Pope Joan. 


[C] Some 
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* 


2 thing; but one 


more particular account; but ſome perſons aſſert that the paſſage is ſpurious [CI, and 
gr their aſſertion on ſome manuſcripts in which it is wanting. Martin Polonus, who +» 


[CJ Some ert that the paſſage in Sigebertus 
is ſpurious.] Wüst T have obe 3 the 
manuſcripts of Marianus may be 3 to the manu- 
ſcripts of Sigebertus, a Monk of Gemblours, who 
died in the year 1113. Here follows what we read 
in the Chronicle of this Sigebertus, printed at Paris 
in the year 1113. Jobn Anglicus (or VAnglois) Pope. 

common report is, that this John wwas a <woman, and 

that none knew it but one of her moſt intimate friends, 

who uſed to bye with her, and that at laſt, even whillt 

ſhe was a Pope, ſhe was got with child, and was deliver- 

ed. This is the reaſon why ſhe is not reckoned among the 

Popes, and does not encreaſe the number of the Popes of 

(34) Siebert. that name (34). There are ſome manuſcripts of Si- 
Gemblacenfis, in gebertus, which contain nothing of that paſſage. 


Chronico, ad ann. : : 
ke vie Miræus aſſerts, that of four different manuſcripts, one 
10 * * of of which is that which is lodged in the Library of the 


the French Abby of Gemblours, of which Sigebertus wvas a 45 
Tranſlator, A. aubich manuſcript is the original, or at leaſ has been 
2 tranſcribed from the ⁊ery manuſcripts which Sigebertus 
5 * quotes is made uſe of to publiſh his work, none mention Pope Foan 
us follows. Je- in the leaſt, not even in the margin, though there be many 


. bannes Anglicui, things in them, which have been added of late. Where- 


fema eſt bunc Fo- fre, ſays he, it is certain, that that fable is falſely 
, my es our Sigebertus (35). Add to it theſe words 
femiliari c- of Florimond de Remond. The impoſture which 
tam qui cam com- © we ſay was committed with regard to Sigebertus, 
Plau et, & gra- « appears plainly by comparing his Chronicle with 
993 e an antient Author named William de Nangiac (or 
——— iat Nangie) who wrote a Chronicle, which extends to 
Pontifices non - the — 1302, in which that of Sigebertus is 
merant quidam, 4 tranſcribed from one end to the other, without the 
% nom'n! ame- 4e leaſt omiſſion; and yet the ſtory of that woman- 
NERD” = of Pope is the only particular that is not to be met with 
(35) Corffetean « init. Why would he have omitted it, fince the 
05 as 10% © original, which he was tranſcribing, might have 
wed leiguied, « diſcovered the fraud? That manuſcript is itill to 
2 He «© be ſeen at this _ in the Abby o — 
s ren, « near Louvain, if it eſcaped the fury of the men 
2 *® « of this age. Our — — was a Monk in that 
« Abby : his work is kept there very carefully by 

« the Monks, in order to ſhew it as a curious book, 

« to the learned men who come to ſee their Convent. 

« It is written by Sigebertus's own hand, and contains 

nothing of that new Pope. That learned Corde- 

lier, Father Protaſius, declared to me upon oath, 

« that he ſaw it, and aſſerted that it does not men- 

« tion one word of that ſtory, which is alſo teſtified 

« by Onuphrius, Genebrard, and others. It is a 

„thing which may be examined, if ſome incredu- 

« lous perſon will take the trouble to do it. The 

« fame Onuphrius writes, that the ſame ſtory is 

(36) Flor. de Re- wanting alſo in the antient manuſcripts of Sige- 
mond, /. Anti- «© bertus, which are in Italy, and were tranſcribed 
Pepe, rg 6. « from the original at Gemblours ; they are to be 
__ « ſeen in the old Libraries (36).” Alexander Coocke 
(37) has made ſome remarks againſt that paſſage of 

(37) Coocke, Florimond de Remond, but they do by no means 
raite de la Pa- prove, that the manuſcript of Geinblours is not an- 
Poe, P. 32, Kc. tient, &c. Authors muſt be ſo juſt towards each o- 
(38) Compere ther, that if one aſſerts there is ſuch a manuſcript in 
thi with what à Publick Library, the other ſhould not deny it, unleſs 
Monſieur Ar- he knew for certain that it is falſe (38): for it mult 
nauld obſerves in not be ſuppoſed that an Author would have the im- 
. of the pudence to relate a falſity, when he knows that it 
* poo: a. will be eaſily and fully diſcovered (39). Could not 
" © an adverſary give ſome traveller the commiſſion to 

(39) 1 0 not aſk, that they would ſhew him the manuſcript of Si- 
3228 ebertus? Is this ever refuſed? Do not the Library- 
may be ſome · — take a pleaſure to ſatisfy all the curious in this 
times barefaced reſpet ? I do not ſee therefore that Coocke had 
enough to do ſuch any reaſon to treat with contempt what Florimond 
muſt not gung de Remond aſſerts concerning Father Protaſius. I 
a — I think he does only cavil, when he obſerves (39*) 
upon this, that Bellarmine, who aflerts that Molanus ſaw the 
(39%) Coocke manuſcript of Gemblours, des not tell us to whom 
Yraite de la Pa. Molanus ſaid it, nor in what work it is written. So 
Ae, p. $2. that, concludes he, there is not one ſolid argument urged 
to prove that there is one ſingle manuſcr ipt in which that 

ftory is wanting, much leſs that it has been foiſted into the 

copies in which it is to. be found, Why did he not con- 


ſalt the dialogues of a man of his own nation? He 


died 


would have read there, that Molanus declared as an 
eye · w itneſs to Alanus Copus, that the manuſcript of 

Gemblours contained nothing concerning the woman- 

Pope, and that if it was not the original hand-writ- 

ing of Sigebertus himſelf, it was at leaſt a copy taken 

from that original. This would have rendered ſeveral 

of Coocke's remarks uſeleſs. Obſerve that it is aſ- 

ſerted that ſeveral impertinent ſtories have been foiſt- 

ed into Sigebert's Chronicle, from the work of 

one Walfrid of Monmouth. Read theſe words of 

Alanus Copus. Antiquiora Sigeberti exemplaria nullam 

hujuſmodi narrationem complectuntur: & ſatis præterea 

conſtat, illius hiſtoriæ multa aſcititia & plane dana ex, 

neſcio, cujus Galfridi Monumetemſu libro afperſa (40). (40) Alanus Co- 
Let us not forget to obſerve, that Spanhemius ac- pus, Dialego 1. 
knowledges, that the words of Sigebertus, quoted p. 8. p. 37+ 
above according to the Paris edition 1513 are a pa- *% Ant. 1573s 
rentheſis, which may be omitted without any preju- 8 

dice to the Author's narrations, or to his chronological 
calculations; for he aſcribes to Benedict III. imme- 

diately after Leo, the very ſame year which in the 


parentheſis is aſcribed to Joan (41). Spanhemius con- (41) Spanh. d 


teſſes alſo very ingenuouſly, that the parentheſis is not 8 * 
to be found in the manuſcript of Leyden (42): it is 
a very antient manuſcript, and of the year 1154, if r 
one may believe the title of it. 

Blondel does not determine any thing with regard 
to the controverſy about the manuſcript of Sigeber- (43) Blondel 
tus; but he hints very plainly, that he thinks it is Zclairciſſemert, 
probable that Sigebertus did not mention the woman- &c. p. 69. In 
Pope. One of his reaſons is as follows (43). © Vin- the Latin edit. of 
cent of Beauvais, and William de Nangis (44) = 8 * 
** (who from year to year have inſerted his own + Fug 3 
* words into their collections, and particularly what a Monk of the 
he writes under the year 854 concerning Benedict three Foun- 
„III. and his Anti-Pope Anaſtaſius, and under the n, Sigeberti 
year 857 concerning Nicholas I.) do not tranſcribe 1 2 
* the clauſe which relates to the woman- Pope.“ 
This reaſon is very ſtrong, and proves at leaſt, that (44) See what 
theſe tranſcribers made uſe of a copy, in which Genebrard ob- 
Joan was not mentioned. I know it is anſwered, — Ow 
that he ſkipped over that paſſage, becauſe Sigebertus + acl oh 644 
himſelf relates, that ſome perſons do not reckon her Nangiaci, in 
among the Popes, and therefore ſhe does not encreaſe the quibus cum totus 
* A of the Popes of that name (45). That ſame L ae Si- 
Anſwer is alſo uſed againſt the argument which Blon- ooo hs 2 
del infers from the ſilence of ſeveral celebrated Hiſ- Aar. i. e. 
torians, who do not in the leaſt mention the woman- Though Sige- 
Pope. It is obſerved that ſome Popes have been 4, bertus's whole 
blotted out of the catalogue of the Biſhops of Rome . bred to 
(46) : and Beda is quoted, who tells us that two Anglo- « de Nangis's 
Saxon Kings made themſelves ſo odious, that it was © Chronicle, 
thought proper to make their memory periſh, and to . yet that tory 
connect together in the Chronicles of the Kingdom, , lane 15. 
the reign which preceded and the reign which fol? 
lowed that of theſe two Apoſtate Princes (47). ta (45) Rui dicuntur 
referente Beds in Hiſt. Anglo-Saxonum *, adeo fuit exoſa exfert . bs 
memoria Regum paris, Ojrichi & Earfridi, propter — 1 
apoſtaſiam, t cunctis placuerit, Regum tempora com- men Jeanne me- 
putantibus, ut ablata de medio Regum perfidorum miniſe, ut Albe- 
memoria, idem annus ſequentis Regis regno aſſigna- 2 Fincentivs 
retur. But ſuch anſwers cannot ſatisfy an unbiaſſed . 
mind: for the very obſervation of Sigebertus ought adus, non idee 
to have engaged thoſe Authors who tranſcribed his :/lam omiſerunt, 
account, to mention the woman-Pope. They ought 99d de ea rack- 
after his example to have related that Pontif's ſtory, 4% FR 
and then to have added, that ſhe is not reckoned a- 4,7 2 — 
mongſt the Popes, Sc. But as they did not ſpeak 618 mode relaris, 
thus, it is a proof that they did not meet with that nomini numerum 
paſlage in K ebertus's work. Let us obſerve far- non faceret. 
ther, that if there had been a decree by which it was (46 * 

(46) See Span 

ordered, that the woman-Pope's name ſhould be eraſed de Papa 5 fundus, 
out of all the publick records, and her ſtatues pulled p. 38 & ſeg. 
down, this had been one of thoſe remarkable cir- : 
cumſtances which the Writers of Chronicles never (47) Idem, ibid. 
fail to mention. There was ſuch a decree againſt f . 
Domitian's memory, who notwithitanding this had , I. 3. cp. 1 
had a place among the Emperors in all the Hiſtories. 5 


That every Decree of the Senate is one of the cir- (48) Sganbem. 


cumſtances which the Hiſtorians took a particular 4 Papa ga mina, 
care to tranſmit to poſterity, Spanhemius, who p. 40. He quotes 
quotes Procopius (48), might have quoted Sueto- Procop- cape 5. 

I niu 


Hiſtor. Arcane. 


| 
ö 
\ 
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(5) Blondel, E- 


About the year 


{d) Blondel, E = 
clairciſſement de la 


(49) Sueton. In 


Domitiano, cap. 


In Latin Ma- 


(50) Sam. Mare - 
ſius, mn Hau ne 
RuerſHoms, p. 45, 


(I)] Thenum- 
ber belonging to 
that Pope is very reign of that Uſurper. The French Hiſtorians begin 


Rlondel, in Ex- 


POP 


died about the year 1270, that is to ſay, 184 years after Matianns (b), improved the ſtory 


much more. He aſſerted that the Joan mentioned by Matianus was called Anglus, 
&« and that ſhe was a native of Mentz : that being got with child ſhe was delivered in a 
e full proceſſion between St. Clement's Church and the Coloſſus, and, in deteſtation of her 


te crime, the proceſſion going round about, never 


paſſed again through that Stteer. 


«© Theodoric de Niem, who wrote . . . about 328 years after the death of Marianvs . . . 
de has added of his own invention, that @ ſtatue was ſet up to preſerve the memory of 
« that accident. William Brevin, who wrote * concerning the ſeven moſt conſiderable 
« Churches at Rome, and Baptiſt Platina, who died in the year 1480, 395 years after 
« Matianus .. . . (to improve the ſtory) have invented the particular of the clofe-ſtool, 
* on which (as they ſay) the Pope is obliged to fit in order to have his ſecret parts 
<« handled. And above an hundred years after, others have alſo thought it proper to 


contribute ſomething of their own to that ſtory, aſſen 
« Joan was a Sorcereſs, that ſhe crowned the Emperor Lewis II. 


that the pretended 
So that 460 years 


"Ee. 


<< were ſcarce ſufficient to give a complete form to that bear, of which Marianus was de- 


„ livered (1 know not how).” Thus 1 


peaks David Blondel, who though he was a Mi- 


niſter, did not ſcruple to call that ſtory of the woman-Pope a mere fable, and to write 
books in order to refute it (c). It is a ſtory, ſays he (4), which has been entirely patched 
up of ſeveral pieces, and improved in time. We ſhall relate that ſtory hereunder from 
the account of thoſe, who have moſt carefully collected rogether all the particulars relating 
to it [DJ. Men would no doubt have tacked new circumſtances to it from time to 


nius (49). What he tranſcribes from Beda the Hiſtorian 
confirms this. And upon the whole, it 1s certain, that 
if the Annalift underſtood the true deſign of ſuch a 
decree, and will anſwer the real intention of the Sc- 
nate, who would have the memory of a tyrant obli- 
terated, they ought to mention ſuch a diſgraceful de- 
cree. ft is by no means probable, that they, who 
inflict ſuch a puniſhment on an Uſurper, wiſh that 
no man ſhould ſpeak either good or ill of him ; this 
would be ſhewing a regard for him, and ſecuring 
him from the diſgrace he deſerves. Now they could 
not d this without being inconſiſtent with them- 
ſelves, and confequently they muſt wiſh, that what 
they decree againſt his memory, may ſerve to make 
him be deteſted in all the future ages: they wiſh 
therefore that their ſentence againſt him may be ex- 
preſsly recorded in the hiſtory of their country. 

Let us add, that there is a vaſt difference between 
blotting a man's name out of the catalogue of the 
Popes, and making no mention at all of him. The 


Anti-Popes are not in that catalogue; they who took 


the name of Clement are not reckoned among the 
Clements. And yet the Annaliſts do not omit the 
actions, intruſion and diſorder of thoſe falſe Popes. 
Monſieur des Marets * puts this queſtion ; was there 
not in France a Charles X. whom the Leaguers ſet 
up againſt Henry IV ? And yet no Hiſtorian has 
reckoned him among the King's of France (50). But 
this is a fallacious argument. For though the Hiſto- 
rians do not reckon Lim among the Kings, yet they 
relate what the Leaguers did for him. The queſtion 
is not here whether Joan was a Pope of right (de jure): 
the queſtion is only about the matter of fact: did ſhe 
uſarp the Papal See after the death of Leo IV. or 
not ? Did ſhe keep it during two years ? Did ſhe loſe 
it by her death, when ſhe was delivered of a child in 
the ſtreet? An Hiſtorian, who looks upon her as a 
falſe Pope, may indeed give her no place among the 
Popes called John, and reckon Leo IV. for the 102d 
Pope (51), and Benedict III. for the 103d. But he 


is under a neceſſity to give an account of the inter- 


the reign of Charles VII. at the death of Charles 
VI. and do not reckon Henry VI. of England a 
among the Kings of France, but yet they do not 
conceal that after the death of Charles VI. Henry 
VI. was proclaimed: King of France. How diſho- 
nourable ſoever ſuch particulars may be, yet they are 
too publick and notorious to be entirely omitted in 
the Annals of a country. 


Let us conclude from thence, that to ſuppoſe that 


the remark of Sigebertus prevented the Tranſcribers 
from copying his account of the woman-Pope, is 
committing the ſophiſm à now cauſa pro cauſa, i. e. 


(37) in the rem- © Arguing from what is not the cauſe as though it 


4 were the cauſe of an effect. One muſt therefore 
look for better anſwers than that of Des Marets is. 
We have ſeen above (52), that the ſame ditliculties 


time, 


are raiſed with to Martin Polonus, 2s with 
ard to 1 Sigebertus. By 

[D] We: ſhall relate that flory . . . . from the account 
of thoje, who have moſt carefully collected together all 
the particulars relating to it.] There are but few 
particulars wanting in that account, which I ſhall 
now tranſcribe from a work of John Crefpin. © Jon v 
** the Eighth of that name, who took upon him 
* the name of Anghis or Anglus, becauſe of one 
Anglus, a Monk of the Abby of Fuld, whom he 
© Joved entirely, was a Pope as to his office, but by 
his ſex a woman. That girl, a German by na- 
* tion, and firſt called Gilberta, pretended to be 
* a man, dreſſed herſelf in men's clothes, and went 
„to Athens with her lover the Monk. Having 
made there a very great progreſs in the ſeiences 
« ſhe went back to Rome after the Monk's death. 
« and ſtill continued to conceal her ſex. Now as he 
had a very quick genius, and ſpoke with a 
« grace, and readily in the | wage diſputation ions and 
lectures, and as ſeveral perſons were amazed at her 
cc pu learning, every one loved her extremely, and 
« the knew ſo well how, to win the hearts of all 
« that after the death of Leo ſhe was choſen Pope. 
& — inſtalled in that office ſhe admitted others 
into holy Orders (as they call them) after the man- 
* ner of the other Popes : ſhe made Prieſts and Dea- 
« cons ; ſhe ordained Biſhops and Abbots z ſhe ſung 
« Maſs, ſhe conſecrated Churches and Altars, ſhe 
<« adminiſtered the Sacraments, ſhe preſented her feet 
< to be kiſſed, and performed all the other actions 
« which the Popes of Rome are wont to do: and 
her acts were not void at that time. 

„ Whilſt that woman was on the Papal See, the 
Emperor Lotharius being pretty old took the 
% Monk's habit, and Lewis the Second of that name 
coming to Rome received the Imperial Sceptre 
„and Crown from her hand, together with the 
« blefling of St. Peter. Now whilit ſhe was 
thus in poſſeſſion of that high dignity, ſhe was got 
* with child by a certain Cardinal a Chaplain of 
* hers, who knew very well of what ſex he was: 
and as ſhe was going in a ſolemn proceſſion to the 
« Tateran Church, ſhe was delivered of that child 
thus got by fornication, between the Coloſſus and 
« St. Clement's Church, in the midſt of Rome, even 
in a moſt publick Street, before a crowd of people, 
« and died on the ipot in her very delivery, in the 
« year of our Lord 857. On the account of ſuch a 
« fin, and becauſe ſhe was thus delivered in publick, 
« ſhe was deprived of all the honours, which are 
« uſed to be paid to the Popes, and buried without 
« any Pontifical Pomp Now that the Popes 


A 


c 


* 


% and anointed Fathers may ſeem to deteſt ſuch 2 
crime, they turn another way when they come to 
that place; it being a very ſuſpicious place on 
« account of the bad omen But that the 
holy Fathers may avoid ſuch an inconveniency for 

2 the 


9 = ©, 8 


2 de Egliſe, 
p+ m. 242, &c. 


(54) Hiftoria Pa- 
Patur, p. m. 164. 


Florimond /aries, ſays he (55), « + + + + tells us that to prevent the 
2 Ane , 2 Dignity p coming again to the diflaſff, it is fill 
1 8 cuſtomary at this time to examine the ſecret parts of the 
chap 18. num» Popes who are elected, the perſon <obo touches them crying 
verſo, aloud with great alacrity he is worthy to be made aPope. 
The Centuriators, giving an account of 5 3 
om, aſſert that with great rejoicing they cry, he 
_ 2 he has got — On which ſubject Pan- 
nonius wrote theſe lines, which though they deſerve to 
be ſuppreſſed, yet fince our adverſaries make ſome account 
of them, I was willing to tranſcribe them here tranſ- 
lated into our own language, that the reader may be con- 
winced of their inconſiſtencies and calumnies, from their own 
Authors. Theſe lines of Pannonius „ that that 
practice was not in uſe in his time. The Centuriators and 
Bale himſelf dare no longer maintain the contrary. But 
then they give immediately a fine reaſon indeed, why that 
practice is aboliſhed, a reaſon worthy of the religion they 
profeſs. That cuſtom of viſiting the Popes, /ay they, 
is now aboliſhed and ſuppreſſed uſe it is no lon 
66) 1b; neceſſary ; fince their — and Harlots ſhew 
5 1 o abundantly what they are (56). ; 
He obſerves that (57) that John Creſpin has tranſ- 
(57) Ibid. chap, Cribed John Ballee's * expreſſions word for word, But 
3. num. 5, folio yet we do not read in 1 27 account this particular, 
379 verſo, edit. Which we meet with in the others, that learned and 
n . cunning woman is ſaid to have written a book of magic 
„ Thus Flori. (58). The ſame Florimond quotes the following paſ- 
mond de Re- "na from James Curio's Chronicle: Benedictus III. 
mand writes being choſen after that proſtitute, ſucceeded to that wicked 
Bale's name. office after his ſecret parts had been handled ; that there 
(38) his might be no miſtake, as there had been one a little before 
.  * m. qavith regard to Joan (59). He gives us alſo Bocaccio's 
account, and does not forget to obſerve that it does 
(:9) Ibid. num. not agree with that of the other Authors. Bo- 


POP 


time, had not the Roman Catholicks attem 


all farther improvements, 
believed that ſtory. 


the future, have ordered that a Deacon ſhould 


« through a cloſe-ſtool handle the ſecret parts of 


* perſon who ſhould be choſen Pope, that it 
« might be known whether he be male or not. But 
« at this time, whilſt they are Cardinals, and before 
« they be raiſed to the Papal Dignity, they beget ſo 
« many baſtards, that no man can call their virility 
« into ion, ſo that there is no longer any occa- 
« fion for ſo holy a ceremony (5 3).“ 

Theſe laſt words allude to the following Latin lines 
of Joannes Pannonius, which Monſieur du Pleſſis has 
tranſcribed in his Hiſtory of Popery (54). 


Non poterat quiſquam reſerantes æthera claves 
Non exploratis ſumere teſticulis. 

Cur igitur naſtro mos hic nunc tempore ceſſat ? 

Ante probat quod ſe quilibet efſe marem. 


In French, 


Prendre les clefs des cieux perſonne ne pouvoit, 
Sans monſtrer ſes tefmoins d une couflume ſale. 

' Pourgquoy cefle couſlume aujourd buy ne Je void ? 
Chacun auparavant ſe monſire eftre bon maſle. 


No man of old the keys of Heav'n could ſeize, 

« But he, whoſe privy parts had firſt been view'd. 

« What then could make that antient cuſtom ceaſe ? 

« That they're true men their baſtards have well 
ſhew'd.” 


Florimond de Remond is the Author who furniſhes 
me with that French tranſlation of Pannonius's lines : 
he quotes them to convict thoſe of falſity, who aſ- 
ſerted that that practice was ſtill in uſe. Our adver- 


h in his book of the illuſtrious women 
« has cauſed the pictures of that monſter to be drawn 
being delivered in a general proceſſion in the arms 
« of her Cardinals, and has got ſome lines engraved 
« at the bottom of the print, which being tranſlated 
« out of Latin into French are as follow. | 


« Jane ſgavante en dol, ſgavante aux ſainctes lettres, 
Par grand ſubtiliti, fut de nom Pape fait : 


Vol. VIII. 


485 


at laſt to refute it, which an end to 


Nevertheleſs Writers, who adhered otherwiſe to Popery, have 
Eneas Sylvius, who was Pope in the 15th Cen 
of Pius II. is the firſt who called it into queſt ion; he did even touch but ſlightly upo 


tury, under the name 


n 
it, 
= 
« Maj au milieu dec Preftres. 
cc roar gg thigh dax n . 


i. e. * Joan full of art, and well ſkilled ig Divinity, 
* was by her dextrous wit raiſed to be PGpe: but 
- _ delivered of a child in the midſt of her 
* Prieſts, ſhe ſhewed that ſhe was indeed a cunning 


*« woman. 
* But he ought to have ſaid on the contrary, 
„ Monſtra qu'elle n'eftoit femme fine en effai®. 


i. e. She ſhewed indeed that ſhe was no cunning 
Woman. 


* Bocaccio relating that fine ſtory at length, aſſerts, 

that ſhe was a German woman, and fludied in Eng- 

* land with a young ſcholar who was her ſweetheart, 

% who being dead, ſhe would not abandon herſelf to ano- 

ther, but went to Rome, where ſhe raiſed every body's 

« admiration, both by her learning and her morak; : 

* that after the death of Leo V. ſhe was choſen Pope. 

« But God, ſays he, pitying his people, would not ſuffer 

“it to be ſo wickedly impoſed upon by a <voman. So that 

* the Devil, who had inſpired her with jo much boldneſs 

* as to underlake that wickedneſs, tempted her to commit 

% fornication <when ſhe was raiſed to that high dignity. 

* She did not avant ofportunities to indulge her defire, fo 8 

* that ſhe was ſoon after got with child. Oh the great (60) Lid. chap, 
« wickedneſs ! ob the unheard of patience and — 363 verſa _— 
« of God But ſhe, who had enchanted all the world, a 

A her wit, and could not conceal her delivery : for (61) Lib, 3. 
* as ſhe had not time enough to ſend for a midwife, her 


* child dropped from her as ſhe was performing divine (62) Alexander | 


« ſervice, And becauſe ſhe had thus impoſed the Coocke, in his 
«% world, that wicked — being all — BS ſent or our pr 2 
« into a dark priſon by the command of the Fathers. nd back. > 
* This Florentine does not agree with the other wri- m. 31. — 
« ters, as to the education, ſucceſſion, and death of theſe three lines 
5 that — (60).” . Remond has not omitted _ Mantus- 
the new particular, with which a Monk has adorned 7, 

that 2 locked up in his Monaſtery he has re- — — 
preſented the woman- Pope as loaded with more diſgrace tita wirilem 


and infamy than any other had done before him. 1 Fæmina, cui tri - 


mean Baptift Mantuanus (61), wwho ſpeaks thus of her. ieee eee 
Extolleba 
Fe wy en un gibet ceſte fine femelle, & 2 
ui traveſtie en homme, & faignant un ſaindt xelt, dulter. Tom. 3. 
uſqu'au fiege Papal, par ruſe eftait montte : =» 3. Allen. 
Or awvoit ſur ſon chef ceſte putte effrontee, Fra "ID — 
Le triple diademe, & ſon paillard eftoit "Hhadlo whe 
Aupres d' elle pendu, qui ſon mal deteſtoit. 33 does 
nat ſpeak of a 
1. e.“ I ſaw on a gallows that crafty woman, who Pp 72 Se, 


being dreſſed in men's clothes, and affecting a ye Ara 2) ro 8 


«« great zeal, was by her artifice raiſed to the Papal committed adulte- 
„Throne. That impudent harlot had the tripple with ber; nor 


* Crown on her head, and near her hung her gallant, be mention a= 
« who curſed her fate.“ "OY - 27 _— 


This writer, in order to make the ſtory more pleaſant, 

added to it, that the head groom of the Pope's tables was (3) Flor. de Re- 
hanged with her (62), which particular no Writer ever and, Anti-Pa« 
mentioned but him (63). Here follows a paſſage from num. 22 
Monſieur du Pleffis Mornai (64). © Another Martin 426 werſe, 

« (65), of the Order of the Minorites, in his Chro 

« nicle, entitled, Flores Temporum, adds, that this (64) Du Pleſſis, 
* 2 being about to lay a ſpirit, and aſking the ere d Ini. 


„Devil when he would depart from that body, he r 162. 
* anſwered her in theſe two lines: . (65) He had juſt 
been ſpeaking of 
* Papa pater patrum, Papiſſe pandito partum Martin Polonus, 
Et tibi tunc dicam de corpore quando recedam *®. 88 


tini Minorice ule 


i. e.“ Tell me when a woman-Pope will be delivered time. Inpreſ, 
« of @ child, and I ſhall tell you when I hall leave An. 1486. 
« that body. This was wrote about the year 1370.“ 
Coefteteau oblerves that a Miniſter named Angelo- 

; crator 


6 H 


| 
! 
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0 In Nui. -d it, and as it were with fear; but Aventine denied it poſitively LE]. Since that tine Onu- (i) ., 
ng phrius Panvini (e), Bellarmine (7), Serarius (g), George Scherer (5), Robert Perſons 7 ae. 


ö De Romano . . N - | . | * ft onibus Anoi; 
| n.. 1 Florimond de Remond, Allatius, Monſicur de Launoi, Father Labbe, and ſ. I 'pat «. an, 
| SY ” others (H, have refuted at length that old tradition. Cardinal Baronius ſhewedd bees — gk 


|} 0) Ke it eſteem for Florimond de Remond's work, but he was in the wrong to aſſert, that it bore x Foy — 
guxe, lib. 1. the Hereticks down ſo effectually, that they were aſhamed they ever mentioned that Labbe ger « 


(% In a treatife ſtory [T J. This is ſo falſe, that even at this time the Proteſtants, publiſh. books in which 5 . 


_ on purpoſe, they aſſert this hiſtory of Pope Joan. I imagine, that if ſome traditions favourable: tothe FH, p. 3;; 


Popes were refuted by ſuch ſtrong arguments as thoſe thur are urged againſt che tradi- ha 


c10N 
crator aſſerts, that he was delivered in a proceſſion, tentia. Ut ff quid hir puturit incerti, 5 * ad 

(66) Coeffetean, and that the Devil ſpoke thoſe fine werſes in the air (66). circumſtantias & nomen proprinnr * — of ev 
5 Let us take notice that Rivet confeſſed in the year We p - 


oo. He cites 
the Sch book of 


marques ſur la 


1615, that he had not yet heard any thing of An- 
gelocrator (67); and yet he was a man who had 


nave been invented to anſwer thoſe who object that 


quam ad rei ipſim fubftantiam (93)... .. , Quin i G (73) Sam. My. 
Do#iff Anacrita (74). pag. 10. Pium II. id af, — refius, rum. 
Hacan, Syboium, accenſtt iis Pontifieibur qui- Fohanne gl, „ Pops 


= nt — publiſhed a chronological work in 1601, with a great Pontificatum widentur agnovifſe, es quod Joannm nomen . 
— 8. Pap . Pomp, and who in 1618 was ſent a Deputy to the cæteris Pontificum nominibus permixtum in Dominico (4) They ; 
Synod of Dort (68). ; Senenſi, ſcriptz ad Joannem- Carvajal epiſtole im- bo David Blon: 
(67) Rivet, Re= Here follows another particular, which ſeems to memor vel pcenitens proftare paſſus eſt. Et quod am- del. 


plius c ipſe Anras Sylvius Pontifex tamdem fattus hanc 


Reponſe au Myſte- ſo artful and cunning a woman as this was would Hiftoriam exſcripfit in 6. nnundi ætate 1 ö 
” - 1 have found out ſome manner to keep her fault ſecret. Hi/ftorict AF ens anno G4 Fn; ; 7 wi 
n « God who would not ſuffer that ſuch an abominable rum, inguir Fohannes Gerhardi Auguſtane Confeffionts 
„ Hank « wickedneſs ſhould go unpuniſhed, ſent an Angel Thel u De4ifſimus, Loco de keel. edit. in 4. p. 


themat, p. 402. 


to that woman-Pope, who told her that her ſin 
« would be forgiven, provided ſhe were delivered in 
« the open ſtreet without any aſſiſtance, and without 
calling to any woman to come and help her in that 
urgent neceflity. That this would be inſtead of 
« a penance to her, and that amende honorable as a 
« puniſhment. Which ſhe did accordingly, to obey 
« God's command. That Author had heard that 
« ſtory from ſome old woman at Rome, for they 
„ who have been willing to take the trouble to en- 
« quire into that matter, have told me for inſtance, 
that ſeveral perſons do {till relate, that the Angel 
left it to her choice, either to be delivered privately 
and without diſgrace, and to go to Hell, or to be 


Lal 


conſcientious at that rate, ſince ſhe choſe to be delivered in 
the proceſſion, though without confeſſing her ſin, or ac- 
knowledging how he had impoſed upon the Church. The 


1004 (75). ie.“ He goes even ſo far as to ſay, that 
that itory is not ee but ſo faintly as 2 ſhew 9 
ſufficiently he does not ſpeak from his heart. So p. 14. | 
that if he imagined there was any thing uncertain 
herein, it related perhaps rather to the circum- 
ſtances of the ſtory, and the woman's ſirname, than 
to the ſtory itſelf... ... . Nay, the moſt learned 
Critic himſelf reckons Pius II. that is to fay, 
Eneas Sylvius, among the Popes, who ſeem» to have 
owned the ſtory of Pope Joan, becauſe he ſuffered 
© her name to be placed among thoſe of the other Popes 
* in the Regiſter of Sienna, as though he did not remem- 
ber his letter to Fuan Carvajal, or repented of what 
he wrote to him. And what is ſtronger ſtill, the 


cc 
«c 
66 
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60 
66 
«c 


«c 


1 669) Flor. de © delivered publickly and to go to Heaven (69).” © ſame ZEneas Sylvius being at laſt choſen Pope, 
b Remond, ” Anti- Florimond de Remond gives this as a particular, © tranſcribed that ſtory in the 6th age of the world 
ö Papeſſe, chap which a German Author, whom he does not name, b. 170. of his hiſtorical- work printed at Nurem- 
li wp 3. fol. has related, and then he adds; ſhe was then very 7 rg in the year 1493, as is aſſerted by John Ger- 


hardi, the moſt learned man of all the Divines of 
the Augſburg Confeſſion.“ 


? As for Aventine, I defire all my readers to take 

ftory is not thus, ſays Scheremberg, be was delivered at notice of the falſe reaſoning of the En liſh Doctor, 

Court, being ſeated on her See. 1 do not know Who has refuted Florimond de Remond's book. Here 

(70). bo 2 how Serres (70) came to take it into his head that they follow his words. I grant that John Aventine (76), (76) In the 4th 

l 22 7 built a houſe on the ſpot of ground where that flrange e in general that ſtory of the woman-Pope, but book of the An- 

| J Hiſtoire de accident happened, which, ſays he, vas pulled down ſome he gives no reaſons why he explodes it thus. And far- nalt of Bavaria, 
France, time ago, though the ſtool be there TO OO Some ther Bellarmine flights him as an Author who deſerves 


have ſlill more improved the flory, with a deſign to make 
her delivery the more remarkable. They afjert that the 
laſt ſeene of that wretched woman's lift was ated not 
only in publick, in @ preceſſion, but in that jolemn proceſ- 
fron, which aue celebrate on the day, which we call 
Corpus-Chriſti- Day, or the Feſtival of God's Body. 
Gio. Saxon a German has given a looſe to his imagination 
upon this ſubjeft. There are pictures in ſeveral places of 
Germany, and prints in many books, and Eccleftaſtical 
Hiſtories in Geneva, in which that woman is repreſented 
under a canopy, holding the holy Sacrament, with her child 
coming from between ber Ilg. Ignorant men, 
who did not know, that in the. time of that woman- 


' Pope, whom they object to us, the Faſtical of the holy 


(71) Remond, 


Sacrament wwas not yet eftabliſbhed, and was not appointed 
for many years after (71). 


but little credit *, and Baronius expoſes him not only as a » yg ; 
, » Avent! 
ſeabby ſheep, but alſo as a beaf! tainted with hereſy, and Af be parum * 
entirely deſtitute of piety and learning T. And ſeveral batæ fidei, fays 
of your Popes have prohibited ** his hiflory as unworthy Bellarmin, 4 


to be read: and therefore I do not conceive how his ex- _ ; hay - 


ploding that flory of Pope Foan without any reaſon, can cap. 10. 

in the leaſl 3 of it (77). "You 2 that te 

in order to diſcredit the authority of Aventine, he + Irfe#an be. 
makes an advantage of the ſlanders with which two % Scabie Hg. 
Cardinals have loaded him. But on the contrary an pietate'Þ. Oe: 
Aventine muſt be looked upon as a proper witneſs . 
becauſe of theſe very ſlanders (78); for Bellarmine, An. To. 10- ad: 
Baronius, and ſeveral others cry him down for no 996. num. 54 
other reaſon but becauſe he took a delight in abuſing ; 
the Court of Rome, and we have ſeen above (79) ** © {146 


that he was a true Lutheran in his heart. We mult ““ Prebl, 


Anti-Papgſfe, [E] AEneas Sybvius . .. is the fiſt who called it ſay therefore that if he had found the leaſt probabili 
cap; 23- fall 429 inte queſtion. . . -  » Soetics denied & filet}; This inthe Bars Kl EN g 
Sylvius © obſerved the 2oth of Auguſt 1451 * to ferted it, and taken from thence an opportunity to 

* Epiſt. 130. 4 Juan de Carvajal Cardinal of St. Angelo, in the laugh at the expence of the Popes. Such is the wrong (73) See pow 
« concluſion of his reply to Nicholas Biſhop of the way of arguing into which a man will fall, when, in ** 2 12 
“ Taborites, that in the election of that woman for treating a controverted point, he cavils at every thing, op * 
« a Pope there was 19 error in à matter of faith, nor and will never give up the leaſt article whatſoever. 5 

1 te « de jure (of right) but only an ignorance with regard LFI Baronius . . .. was in the wrong to afſert that (79) Ro * 

Ea of « to a matter of fact ; and alſo that that ſtory was not T Florimond de Remond's work bore the Hereticks down CE] NINE. 

| « certain (72).” Samuel des Marets obierves that this % effetually, that they were aſhamed they ever mentioned 
G2 Blondel, Author expreſſes himſelf very faintly, and that in that flory.] “ He looks upon it as the beſt work § Pre cæteris 
faircifſement ſome other of his works he ſeems to have thought “ that was ever wrote upon that ſubje& F ; and pro- commendandus fa 
* la Pape, p. that the ſtory of that woman-Pope was true. Eo * teſts he would with all his heart have inſerted it 2 


quidem recurrit, ut dicat hifloriam non efje certam, ſed 
tam timide, ut ſatis appareat eum non loqui ex anim ſen- 


“ into his Annals, had not the book been a little Aunal. Tom. 


% too large. For by that work the Author, as the 10. ad ann 85 
| I 


«ac Cardina num. 62. 
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tion of Pope Joan, they would appear to deſerve the utmoſt contempt, even to thoſe 
who are the moſt ſtrenuous aſſerters of that ſtory. So certain is it, that the ſame things 
ſeem true or falſe to us according as they are favourable to our party or to the oppoſite 


eee s, © Cardinal' obſerves again, has ſo thoroughly con- 
22 u- ſbunded the whole band of Hereticks, who uſed 
deat que 3 55 * ow to upbraid jo * 1 2 — 2 
runt vel ſomniaſſe. that are now med of what have 
Idem. * ſaid . Poſſevinus is of the ſame opinion ; for he 

_ * obſerves, tflat Remond has killed the Hereticks 
232 — quite; and that ſince the publication of that book, 
nent um 2 they have not one ſingle word to ſay for them- 
ſparſerunt in vul- * ſelves 1: __ no longer mention a Pope 
gu, ut amplius ea_*® Joan" (80).“ ronius and Poſſevinus were not 
de fabula biſcere well informed: Florimond de Remond's book was 


2 * deſpiſed by the Proteſtants, and did not make them 
verde Florimon- Alter their opinion. A Miniſter of Bearn wrote a- 
dus. gainſt it. what Florimond anſwers him in 
4 the ſecond edition of his work (81). He ſpeaks / 
227 — 2 4 certain man . . to whom alſo he ſhall not be forced 
ad. F to reply no more than to that other, adds he, who under 
the fictitious name of F efſean Count of Malta, has made 

(81) Florimond ig cauſe worſe by his very defenſe. This man in his 
- —_— Codicil promiſes us many wonders, and among other things 

nti-Papeſſe, Fa L 

chap. 7. num. 5+ expoſe the dreams and filly arguments of him, who 
folio 486 werſe. Wrote a book to ſhew that the flory of & x Joan is no- 
He deſcribes him thing but a vulgar error (82). Monſieur du Pleſſis 
only 1 Mornai knew what Remond wrote, and yet he de- 
pr ne * clared himſelf ſtrongly for thoſe who hold that the 
wards the end of Kory of the woman-Pope is true, and he urged all 
his work. their arguments. It was in a book which he pub- 
liſhed in 1611 (83). Coeffeteau refuted it as well as 


(82) Ibid, chap. he could (84): but he was refuted in his turn by 


2. num. 3+ folio : . : 
365 werſo, and Andrew Rivet (85), who aſſerted that there is nothing 


bio 366. in the Hiftory of Pope Joan capable 1 deprive us of 
our judgment, or of a good conſcience, if we hold that 

(83) Intitled, 1 be true, as we do flill, though the Monk (86) ſhould 
ere d Im- run mad for it, which has been tranſmitted down in 
3 writing to poſterity (87). The book in which he 
* ſpeaks thus was printed in the year 1615: it was 


f then but three years after Conrad Decker had pub- 
75 au Ae, liſned a book at Oppenheim, De Papa Romano & Pa- 
4 Iniquite, p. P Romana quod Foannes octavus fuerit mulier & 


504, &c. puer ra. i. e. Of the Pope of Rome, and of the 
woman Pope, proving that John VIII. was a wo- 
(85) In his * « man, and bore a child ;” and it was but five years 
24 fince Vignier a Miniſter of Blois, had aſſerted the 
re d Iniquitd, 1 ſame opinion (88). James Capel, a Miniſter and 
part. p. 590. eſſor of Divinity at Sedan, maintained (88% in 
mme year 1619 that the ſtory of Pope Joan is true; 
(86) That is to it was in his anſwer to Father Coton's objections. 
lay, Coeffeteau · Alexander Coocke made a book on purpoſe to anſwer 
(87) Rivet, Re- Remond, and to vindicate the Hiſtory of the woman- 
marques ſur la ope, and to anſwer all the objections of the Roman 
Fu fr he Catholicks. His work was tranſlated out of Engliſh 
apt He held into French, and printed at Sedan in 1633. Another 
the fame opinion Engliſhman, Proſeſſor of Divinity at Weſel, publiſh- 
when he anſwer- ed a book of the ſame kind, and about the ſame time 
ed the Jeſuit Pe- (89). There is no man but knows that David Blon- 
= T 1 del's work was anſwered in the year 1655 by an Ad- 
is — p. vocate of Rouen, and in the year 1651 by a Miniſter 
537, of Groningen, and that the great Salmaſius had pro- 
(88) See the rem. miſed to refute it (90). It is well known alſo that 
15 Hottinger wrote a treatiſe on purpoſe to ſu your the 
000) ho He 2 7 4 4”: ; an 908 * 
raden Chreſti.. Profeſffor of Divinity at Baſil, maintained the fame 
enne reponſove au Opinion in his book De Tete Corporis Chriſti, printed 
I Tome de / Inſti- in the year 1685. Mr. an, 28 Profeſſor of Ma 
tution du P. Co- thematicks at Baiil, had but lately aſſerted the ſame 
fon, p. 514 & Theſis in his Di/quifitio Chronologica de Joanna Papiſſa, 
ky: ( Chronological enquiry concerning Pope Foan.) Span- 
($9) See the rem. hemius, Divinity Profeflor at Leyden, publiſhed a 
8] of the art - pretty large book in 1691, to ſupport the ſame opi- 
A nion (91). I could mention ſeveral other Proteſ- 
(90! See the rem · teſtants (92), who ſince Florimond de Remond have 
* | of the art. aſſerted the tradition which he endeavoured to refute. 
I Nothing therefore is more frivolous nor more falſe, 
. than the commendation which Paronius and Poſie- 
(91) Intitled, vinus beſtoued upon Remond, namely, that he has 
de Papa feming ſilenced the Protetlants, and loaded them with ſhame. 
inter Leonem 1 We meet with the ſame cxtravagancy in theſe 
en words of Father Maimbourg (93). * The moſt 
Bijſeerica, * learned Miniſters of the pretended Reformed Re- 
« ligion were aſhamed that thoſe of their own party 


party. 
* ſhould admit ſuch a groſs error, which is a diſgrace 


to all thoſe who maintain it, either out of 1gno- 
* rance, or out of paſſion, or becauſe they think 
themſelves under ſome obligation to aſſert it. 
« Blondel, one of the ablet men among them 
« has even laboured to underceive them in „ber 
* diflertation which he wrote upon that ſubject. 
„Some of the ſame Sect, as for inſtance, Samuel 
des Marets, took offence at it, and attempted to 
« refute it, on purpoſe to aſſert ſuch a palpable falſity, 
* which has now loſt all its credit. But the late Fa- 
«© ther Labbe,®a learned Jeſuit, to whom we are in- 
debted, among other learned works, for the great- 
« eſt part of the laſt compilation of the Councils 
* of the Paris Edition, has ſo effeQully diſarmed 
him, and ſo well puniſhed his inconſiderate igno- 
rance, in his refutation (94) of that fable, which (94) It is the dit 
is to be met with in the eighth volume of his Coun- ſertation intitled, 
cils, that I cannot think any of that Miniſter C-n9tapbium Je- 
of Groningen's brethren will venture again to e ee . 


* enter the litt, in order to defend ſo bad a cauſe, 3 


which is io abſolutely given up by all men of the end of the 
ſenſe even among the Proteſtants. For they ac: 1 vol. de Script. 
knowledge at Ia!t ſincerely, that there was never Ec: _—_ 
any other Pope joan but this John VIII. to whom * * 
that ridiculous name was given, becauſe he ſhewed 
ſo little courage in aſſerting the decrees of a gene- 
ral Council, and of his Predeceſſors againſt Pho- 
* tius.” All this abounds with exaggerations and 
downright falſities. For ſince Father Labbe's trea- 
tile has been publiſhed, the Proteſtants have continued 
to write as they did before, in defenſe of the ſtory of 
Pope Joan, In the year 1662 they reprinted at 
Helmitad Hiſtoria Foannis VIII. Romani Pontificis, 
virum primum ſimuluntis, poſtea ſexum ſuum fartu in 
publica via edito prodentis, a Feſuitarum in primis technis 
vindicata. i. e. The Hiltory of John VIII. Pope 
* of Rome, who firſt pretended to be a man, and 
* then betrayed her ſex being delivered. of a child 
in the publick fireet ; vindicated chiefly againſt 
* the objections of the Jeſuits.” To this work were 
added ſome collections of Berneggerus relating to the 
ſame ſubject (95). This being only a new edition, I (95) See Sagitta- 
do not inſiſt upon it. But to the Authors I have al- ius, Intred, in 
ready mentioned, I ſhall add John Lehman, who #9 Eccleſ. p. 

ubliſhed at Wittemberg in 1669, Irfelix puerperium = 

eannis Pontificis. (i. e. The unhappy delivery of Pope (96) See Sagitt. 
Foehn ) and John Daniel Artopæus, who wrote a trea- ibid. 
tiſe, De Joanne VIII. Papiſſa, (of Fobn VIII. à wo- | 
wan-Pope ) printed at Leipuc in 1673 (96), and Mr. (97) John Fre- 
Maier (97), who in his treatiſe De Pontificis Romani _ — 
Electione, (of the Election of the Pepes) (98), printed Kiel, and 4 
at Hamburg in 1690, admits and ſupports the opi- Hamburg. 
nion, that there has really been a woman-Pope, tho 2 Þ 
he acknowledges that the arguments of Allatius and (9 18 244 
Blondel had formerly raiſed ſome difficulties in his 
mind. Could I forget Monſieur Miſſon (99), who (99) In the 24 
argues ſtrongly, and at ſeveral times for the common vol. of his Forage 
tradition, and who ſhev's even a great contempt for & ey. = Ine 
Blondel's arguments, and acquaints us (100), tat an |. . 306. 
Engliſh Doctor has lately compojed a <vark upon this ſub- edit. of 1696. 
ject of the auoman- Pape, which has not yet been printed, 
and in which he urges with a great deal of firength an (2001 FRO to 
authority extracted from the Chronicles of * 2 EA 
Monaſtery of Canterbury. He quotes (101) Monheur : 
le no French Miniler as . of the aſſertors of 982 2 
the Hiſtory of the woman-Pope, and as one of thoſe SoME PRO- 
who has alledged the ſtory of the two copies of Anaſ- TESTANTS 
taſius ſent to Marc Freherus. The book in which Who did not be- ; 
Monſieur le Sueur does this is an Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 9 1 4 
the ſeventh part of which, which treats of the ninth 
Century, was printed at Geneva in 1686. 

It is true that there have been ſome Miniſters, who 
gave no credit to what is related pagan, the wo- 
man-Pope (102.) Peucer, if we may truſt to Re- (102) See the 


cc 


mond's authority, did not believe it neither. He rem. [ 1] of the 
ſhewed that he was more conſcientious than the reſt, art BON PE. 


theſe are Remond's words, and 2 le wvas an 822 ,,. 


enemy to the Cathoelick Religion and the holy Fathers, yet 
he judged that what wwas reported of Pope Foan was a 


mere 


(g2) See the names of ſome of them in the Intreductio in Hiſter. Eccleſ. ct Gaſper. Sagittarivs, p. 686, and in the rem. of the article 
RADULPHKUS, towards the end. (93) Maimb. Hiſt. du Schijme des Grecs, live 2. ud the yea 821, p.202, 203: of the 1ſt vol. 
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party GJ. It was owing to the ſame inſtance of prepoſſeſſion, that the controverſy 


mere fable, and would give it no place in his Chronicle. 
He followed perhaps Melanchthon's Memoirs, who was 
the moſt modeſt man of all thoſe who fwerved from the 
103) Flor. de 'Church (103). The Jeſuit Gretſer (104) has quoted 
mond, / Arti- ſome paſſages from a ſmall piece compoſed by a Pro- 
Papeſſe, chap. 6. teſtant, and printed in 1583 with this title, Simplex 
par” 5. folio arratio indicans et exponens meretriculam quandam An- 
mw lam nunquam P fuiſſe, neque unquam in rerum na- 
g . arms ane | 
(104) Gretſ. in tura extitiſſe, et unde figmentum illud originem duxiſſe 
Examine Myſterii credatur. i. e. A plain account, Roving that a 
Pleſccan, p. e certain Engliſh Proſtitute was never a Pope, and 
oa *« did never exiſt in nature, and explaining what 1s 
thought to have given riſe to that ſtory.” Let us 
not omit Curcellæus, an Arminian Pyfeſſor at Am- 
ſterdam, who declared himſelf for Blondel's opinion, 
whoſe Latin book, in which the ſtory of the woman- 
Pope is refuted, he cauſed to be printed. He ob- 
(105) Pag. 322. ſerved farther in the Preface whic he added to it 
* (105); 1. That Boxhornius (106) Profeſſor at Leyden 
(106) In his U- had given his approbation plainly enough to Blondel's 
niverſal Hiſtory. opinion; 2. That he was told that George Calixtus 
(107) and Herman Conringius, both celebrated Pro- 
(107) F. Labbe, feſſors at Helmſtad, approved it alſo. He quoted 
e. 3 . (108) a paſſage from Nicholas Vignier, by which it 
p. 932, reckons Plainly appears, that that learned Proteſtant Hiſtorian 
him among the did not believe the ſtory of Pope Joan. I add that 
aſſertors of the Geſſelius, a Phyſician of Utrecht, approved David 
22 * . Blondel's book (109), and that Dr. Cave and Dr. 
Joan, — - by Burnet (110) think the tradition of the woman-Pope 
there is in Calix- is fabulous. I add alſo that Schoockius, Profeſſor in 
tus's book, de the Univerſity of Groningen, was one among thoſe 
Corgugio Cleric Who maintained the ſtory of Pope Joan publickly and 
yum, a long i” with ſome warmth, but that at laſt he acknowledged 
Which he vindi- the falſity of it (111). He had declared in one of 
cates the ſtory of his works that he had altered his opinion, and yet, 
the woman® to avoid giving offence, he cut out that paſlage, and 
ers, cauſed other leaves to be printed inſtead of it, accord- 
ing to the advice of his Collegues : but when Blon- 
del's work was publiſhed, he did not think it proper 
(109) Timan- to be ſo cautious any longer, and printed in a ſecond 
nus Geſſelius, edition, what he had ſuppreſſed in the firſt ; and he 
Hip. Sacra & confeſſed that having compared every one of that 
_ Page ogg Miniſter's arguments, with the anſwers that were 
1 See F. made to them, he had found the anſwers were of no 
Labbe, in Cene-= weight at all, and ſerved rather to confirm than to 
tapbio everſo, refute Blondel's opinion (112). Legi & expendi poſtea 
ad calcem Tom. m diligenter, que 173 war Blondellb ab exceſſu objecta 
rods 86 fuerunt: Sed ingenue prefiteri debeo, hæc omnia mihi 
(ce. p. 980. f = 4 *. . . 
videri xwQz Rina. Refponſiones minus ſolidæ adverſa- 
riæ ſententie firmanda magis quam evertende ſerviunt 
ans 1 (113). We ſhall fee hereunder (114) what has been 
[B] of the art. Obſerved of Caſaubon. | 
POLONUS, After all, it is but juſt to acknowledge that Flori- 
mond de Remond's work is not bad in its kind, and I 
(111) Martin. do not think that any perſon had better refuted the 
Schoock- Fab. f ſtory of the dene de before him. But yet he has 


(108) P. m. 319. 


(110) I have 


a dE committed many blunders (115), and uſed too many 


part. 2. edit, digreſſions, and too many declamations. I ſhall tran- 
Gron. 1662. ſcribe here an abſtract from a letter, by which it ap- 
(112) Idem, in Pears that Juſtus Lipſius judged that his arguments 
Pref. were very convincing. De guaſtiuncula quod petis, fuper 

3 pontifice Foanna famina, ut nugantur ; vides, quid ſen- 
(113) Hm * tiam cum appello nugas. Rewvera fabella eft haud longe 
part. 2. cap. 12. 40 audacia & ineptiis Poetarum. Vis clare tu & con- 


p- 124 fortes illi rem videre? Adito Librum gallice nuper ſcrip- 
1a) In the tm & editum Burdigalis, Auctore Florimundo Remun- 
. LI. do, Confiliario Regio, qui totus eff in hoc argumento, auc- 


. tor ipſe ad me miſit & ita flane omnia exſecutus efl, ut 
5 5) 2 * nobis nihil reliqui fit, præter credere & afſentiri (116). 
Blondel's works 7. . © You conſult me about that little ſtory (of Pope 
upon this queſtion. © Joan). How they trifle! You may judge what 1 
7 ang think of it, ſince I call it a trifle. It is indeed but 
or 7. a fable, not much unlike the bold fictions of the 
Mireum, inſerta “ Poets, If you and your Collegues have a mind to 
in Net. Miræi * be fully acquainted with this matter, read a French 
ad Sigevertum, 4 book written and publiſhed at Bourdeaux, by Fhri- 
2 r % mond de Remend, Counſellor to the King, which is 
ao = a entirely upon that ſubject, he has ſent it to me, and 
m &* has handled his ſubject ſo well, that we have no- 

| « thing elſe to do but to ſubmit and believe.” Let 
(17) See the us obſerve, that there are many perſons, who aſſert 
rem. ICI of the that the Jeſuit Richeome is the true Author of that 


ut. REMONDe rk (117). And yet there is a prodigious difference 


concerning 


as to the manner of writing, between Richeome's 
works and this; and it is by no means probable, that 
the blunders, waich are to be met with in the book 
publiſhed under Florimond de Remond's name, could 
drop from the pen of a man, whom the Jeſuits con- 
ſidered at that time, as the beſt French Writer. 

[G] The ſame things ſeem true or falſe to us, accord- 
ing as they are favourable to our party, or to the qppo- 


fite party.) This maxim cannot be called into queſtion 


but by thoſe, who behold the things of this world 
without any attention, and without reflefting ſeri- 
ouſly upon what paſſes before their eyes. That di- 
ſtemper of prepoſſeſſion would not be very dangerous, 
if men would determine themſelves in favour af their 
particular inclination, in ſuch caſes only in which the 
arguments which affect the underſtanding are equal on 
both ſides: but men go much farther : the party to 
which they are addicted carries the ſcale, though the 
argaments for it be a great deal weaker, than thoſe 
which are urged againſt it. This is, no doubt, the 
reaſon why it is difficult for Judges to acquit themſelves 
of their duty as they ought to do. Montagne had a 
very juſt thought upon this ſubject. Though a 
6c Jud be never ſo well reſolved to do juſtice, un- 
6 of; he be moſt attentively cautious, which few per- 
“ ſons care to be, his mind will be eafily biaſſed. 
« His inclination for a friend, for a relation, the im- 
«« preflion a beautiful woman makes on his heart, a 
« ſpirit of revenge, and not only theſe powerful mo- 
« tives, but even a fortuitous inſtint, which makes us 
« favour one party rather than the other, without 
* the concurrence of our reaſon, fixes our choice 
between two ſubjects otherwiſe alike ; theſe things, 
« I ſay, may influence his judgment, determine him 
for or againſt a certain cauſe, and bear the ſcale 
„ down (118). . . . I have heard of a Judge, who (118) Montage, 
« when he met with a great oppoſition between Bar- A liv. 2, 
« tolus and Baldus, on ſome point ſubject to many 16 4, ms 
« controverſies, uſed to write in the margin of the #*7* 
* book, à queſtion for a friend; that is to ſay, that 
« the matter was ſo intricate, and ſo much contro- 
« verted, that if he had ſuch a cauſe to judge, he 
might give it for the party he liked beſt. Had it 
* not been for want of wit and underſtanding, he 
« might have put every where, à queſtion for a friend. 
« 'The Lawyers and Judges of our time. find means 
enough to give any cauſe whatſoever ſuch a turn as 
* they think fit. That boundleſs ſcience, depending on 
the authority of ſo many different opinions, and re- 
« lating to ſuch an undetermined ſubject, cannot but oc- 
* caſion an exceſſive variety of judgments. Nor is there 
indeed a caſe ſo plain, but the Judges differ in their 
opinions about it. What one Court has determined, 
another Court determines quite contrarywiſe, and 
« even the ſame Court at different times. Of which 
« we fee daily ſeveral inſtances ; by that licentiouſ- 
* neſs, which is a diſgrace to the ceremonious autho- 
« rity of our Courts of Juſtice, and tarniſhes their 
« glory, I mean that licentiouſneſs of not adhering 
to the decrees, and going from one Court to ano- 
« ther, for the determination of one and the ſame 
« cauſe (119).” | 09) Bn Po 
There are few perſons, who have power enouhg ©'® 
over their own heart, not to bear the ſcale down E 
the weight of their friendſhip, when the arguments are 
perfectly equal on both lides Friendſhip carries it 
generally even, when the reaſons of the party we like 
are the lighteſt. Hatred is more active ſtill ; and 
Iſidorus of Peluſium obſerves very well, that if Fawour 
7s ſhort-fighted, hatred and anger are flone-blind (120). — WS boy 
Blondel * that men took a pride in making the 310, — 
truth of that maxim appear in their controverſies about Blondel, Eclair- 
the woman-Pope (121). Is it not well known that cement, @c. p. 
Bellarmine, Baronius, and many more who wrote 79. 
againſt the ſtory of that woman, maintain with (x23) Blondel, 
! * (121) B 
might and main ſeveral traditions, as ill, or even ibidem. 
worſe grounded than that? The ſtrength of the ne- 
gative argument, the ſilence continued for ſeveral 
ages, the inconſiſtencies, the credulity, and a thouſand 
other defects of the vouchers, do not hinder Baronius 
from taking the affirmative ſide of the queſtion, and 
even from falling into a paſſion againſt thoſe who are 
of another opinion, ſo that whilſt he is pleading his ow 
I cauſe 


Ps 


() Coocke, de 
Papeſe 
Jeanne, p. 273. 


POP 


concerning the woman-Pope was thought to be of the greateſt conſequence againſt the 
Church of Rome (1), but after all it would be but a mere trifle (n): for the objections 
that may be grounded upon it, are not more perplexing than thoſe which are grounded 


cauſe he looks upon thoſe objections to be very bad, 
which he urges as very itrong arguments when he is 
arguing againſt his antagoniſts. Is not this judg- 
ing of things, according to one's paſſion, and turn 
ing them now one way, and then another, accord- 
ing as one is influenced by his intereſt and prepoſſeſ- 

n? 

Can it not be ſaid, that they, who maintain with 
ſo much warmth, that the ſtory of the woman-Pope 
is true, mind the intereſt of their own cauſe more 
than the weight and ſtrength of the argument ? For 
if they were not biaſſed, would they not remember, 
that the ſilence of contemporary Writers appeared 
often to them an invincible argument againſt a thou- 
ſand traditions, which the Church of Rome admits ? 
Could they ſay with a good conſcience, that if a tra- 
dition, diſhonourable to the Albigenſes, were ſupport- 
ed by the ſame proofs, and refuted by the ſame ob- 
jections as that of Pope Joan, they would paſs the 
ſame judgment on thoſe proofs and objections, as they 
do in the controverſy relating to that woman-Pope ? 
Is it not certain that in ſuch a caſe they would laugh 
at thoſe proofs, and look A the objections as de- 
monſtrative arguments? Would they not aſſert, that 
thoſe arguments cannot be evaded but by downright 
cavils, and that the pains which ſome people might 
take to invent exceptions, would be in reality like 
the artifice of an attorney, who labours only to 
make a cauſe depend for ever ? 

To a man void of all prepoſſeſſion the negative 
argument would be a ſufficient reaſon for exploding 
the whole romance of the woman-Pope. I do not 

retend to ſuppoſe thereby, that with regard to all 
kinds of facts the filence of the contemporary Writers 


is a reaſon to reject them. One cannot pretend 


this but with regard to remarkable events, as for inſtance 
Charles the Fifth's retirement into a Convent, and 
with regard to material and capital circumſtances of 
an action, which could be unknown to no man, and 
which it would be abſurd to hope that future ages 
will have not the leaſt knowledge of. I place in — 
rank the manner in which Henry II. Henry III. and 
Henry IV. died, the firſt being killed in a Tourna- 
ment, the ſecond being murdered by a Monk during 
the Siege of Paris, and the third aſſaſſinated in his 
coach in the open ſtreet of the ſame city. It is im- 

ſſible to conceive that all the Hiſtorians who lived 
in the 16th and 17th Century, ſhould have been ob- 
ſtinately bent, or conſpired together not to ſay a word 
of Charles the Fifth's abdication, or of the tragical 
circumſtances of the death of theſe three Henry's. 
Take notice that I do not conſider here the ſilence 
of contemporary Writers in general ; I know very 
well that it is poſſible that the Authors of pious or 
moral books, who lived in the 16th or 17th Century, 
ſhould mention occaſionally ſeveral actions of theſe 
four Princes, without telling us how and where they 
died: I ſpeak only of thoſe, who wrote either the par- 
ticular Hiſtory of thoſe Monarchs, or the Hiſtory of 


Spain and France, or the general Hiſtory of Europe. 


It were a prodigy or a moniter more ſtrange than all 
thoſe which Livy mention, not only, it all theſe 
Hiſtorians were filent with regard to the particulars I 
have been ſpeaking of, but even if ſeven or eight of 
the moſt conſiderable Writers had omitted them. Let 
us put the caſe that in the 24th Century there will be 
but ſeven or eight of the belt Hiſtorians extant, who 
lived under Charles V. and under Henry IV. or a 
little after, and that they who ſhall be alive at that 
time, do not meet with the leaſt hint of Charles the 
Fifth's abdication, and of the murthers of Henry III. 
and Henry IV. but in ſome pitiful Annaliſt of the 
19th Century ; I maintain that they would be the 
moſt raſh and the moſt credulous of all men, if they 
ſhould give credit to that Annaliſt, and to an hun- 
dred others, who had tranſcribed from him. This 
may eaſily be applied to the controverſy about the 
woman-Pope. I have prevented the objection of 
thoſe, who might take it into their head, that all the 
Annaliſts who lived in thoſe days, are not now extant. 


Vol. VIII. 


on 


It is enough for my purpoſe, that we have ſtill ſome 
of the moſt conſiderable. But in order to ſhew people 
evidently, that it was impoſlible the Hiſtorians of the 
gth Century ſhould have ſupprefſed ſo extraordinary a 
r as the raiſing the pretended ſoan to the 

_ Throne, I ſhall uſe a little fiction. I ſhall ſup- 

e that an Author of the 11th Century gave us the 
ollowing account. | 

Charles the Great wiſhed ſo paſſionately to be ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſon, that he was extremely vexed to ſee 
that his wife was barren, She proved pregnant at 
laſt ; he was overjoyed at it ; but as ſhe was delivered 
of a daughter only, his uneaſineſs came again upon 
him, wa not truſting much to futurity, he reſolved 
to make his daughter paſs for a ſon, and called her 
name Pepin. Six years after the Queen was pregnant 
again, and was delivered of a male child: but that 
the publick might know nothing of the cheat that 
was put upon them, the father and mother continued 
to conceal the ſex of their firſt child; fo that after 
the death of Charles the Great, his daughter, who 
Foe for a man, was crowned without any difficulty, 

he impoſture was diſcovered the third year of her 
reign, after this manner. She had ſummoned her 
Parliament to meet, and as ſhe was going thither 
with all the pomp imaginable, her labour-pains 
came upon her, ſhe was delivered before that auguſt 
aſſembly, and died on the ſpot. This appeared fo 
abominable, that the Parliament deteſted that place, 
and would no longer meet there. 'IThey alſo 
took the neceſſary meaſures to prevent ſuch an acci- 
dent for the future, and it was ordered that before 
the Coronation one of the twelve Peers of the King- 
dom ſhould put his hand in a proper place to know 
whether the perſon to be crowned were a man or a 
woman. This is a ſtory which reſembles that of the 
woman-Pope as much as can be. 

Let us not urge the parallel too rigorouſly, let us 
weaken it: we do not want to improve all the advan- 
tage we have. Let us ſuppoſe that the Annaliſt ended 
the ſtory otherwiſe, and related that the ſecond year 
of that Pepin's reign, Prince Lewis, who was really 
Charles the Great's eldeſt ſon, claimed the Crown, 
becauſe Pepin was but a daughter, who by the Salic 
Law could not inherit the Crown. The Civil War 
which aroſe on that occaſion was very ſevere ; Pepin 
refuſed to ſuffer himſelf to be viſited, but the city 
of Paris revolting, he was taken by force in his Pa- 
lace, and ſtript quite naked, and it being found out 
of what ſex he was, he was dethroned, and confined 
to a Convent, and Lewis was raiſed to the Throne in 
his ſtead. 

This ſtory is ſo ſurprizing, whether it be related 
after the firit manner, or after the ſecond, that as it 
is not to be met with in any Author of the gth Cen- 
tury or even of the 10th, it deſerves to be exploded, 
as a ſtory which is much like that of John Paris, or 
of Peter of Provence, and the beautiful Maguelonne, 
or of Lancelot of the Lake, Cc, for it is morally, 
and even phyſically impoſſible, that all the contem- 
porary Hiſtorians ſhould omit the ſtory of that Pepin, 
and ſuppoſe that Lewis the Debonnair was the im- 
mediate Succeſſor of Charles the Great, and that we 
ſhould not meet with any deed belonging to the reign 
of that diſguiſed woman; not one ſingle letter wrote 
nor received, not one Embaſſador ſent, no peace con- 
cluded, no war declared. See the margin (122). I 


had rather a man ſhould tell me, that in the year 


1694, the Engliſh took Marſeilles and Toulon, put- 
ting all on fire, and to the ſword, as far as the ver 
gates of Arles, and then retired loaded with plunder : 
that all this is very true, though neither the news- 
papers of that year, nor any other book or pamphlet 
* the affairs of that time mention one ſingle word 
OT it. 
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m) Blondel, 
clatrc;ſſement 
De. pP 96. a 


(122) I make 
that obſervation, 
decaule it does not 
appear, that the 
woman-Pope, 
during the two 
years and four 
months ſhe is 
ſuppoſed to have 
kept the P.pal 
See, anſwered _ 
any letter, wrote 
any, or received 
any, or did the 
leaſt thing in the 
world, though 
ſhe is ſuppoſed to 
have had ſo much 
wit. F. Labbe, 
Cœnotapbio ever- 
ſo, p. 925, 926, 
urges that argu- 


ment very ſtrong - 


ly, and in a jo- 
coſe manner. 


A REFUTA- 


The ſtrength of the negative argument will appear TION of the 


more plainly, after we ſhall have refuted thoſe who 
endeavour to account for that great filence of the 
contemporary Hiſtorians. They obſerve that that 


woman's Popedom was thought to be ſuch a diſgrace 
| 61 


ro 


objections made 
«gainſt the nega- 
tive argument. 
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on facts and principles acknowledged by the Roman Catholicks themſelves. Beza men- 


tioned the woman-Pope in his Oration at 


to the Church of Rome, that it was prohibited to 

mention her : wherefore the Authors were filent upon 

her ſubject, ſome out of fear, others out of zeal. 
But one may make ſuch a reply to that argument as 

overthrows it entirely. 8 
I. It may be obſerved in the firſt place, that it is 
not true that the ſtory of that woman was looked 
upon as a diſgrace to the Roman Catholick profeſſion, 
nor as an event which did in the leaſt affect the rights 
of the Church of Rome : for according to her prin- 
ciples, thoſe rights do not depend from the perſonal 
qualifications of the Popes. Joan's crime conſiſted 
only in her not living chaſtely, but not in her being 
delivered in the midit of the ſtreet. Such a delivery 
would have been the effect of chance, or of impru- 
dence, and could not conſequently aggravate the mo- 
ral fault ſhe had committed. She is therefore guilty 
only of not keeping her virginity. How then can 
you pretend, that for this reaſon Rome muſt acknow- 
ledge herſelf loaded with ſuch an infamy, as ought 
to be blotted out of the memory of man ; Rome, I 
ſay, which does not conceal the wicked lives of ſeveral 
Popes, who before and after they were elected, 
abandoned themſelves to a ſtill more abominable diſ- 
ſoluteneſs. The election of Joan was honourable to 
the Romans, for ſhe was a perſon eminent for her 
(123) Cum in urbe learning and her morals (123). Not to have 
& vita & ſeien- known her ſex was an error only as to matter of fact, 
f14 magn® PIN- and an innocent error; for no man can be anſwerable 
N for the ſecret amours of a diſguiſed woman. It is ſo 
true that the ſtory of the woman · Pope is no diſgrace 
to the Church of Rome, that Monſieur Jurieu him- 
ſelf, for all he is Monſieur 2 n 
(124) Jurieu, 7 do not find, ſays he (124), that it concerns us much to 
Apelogie pour la prove rig sf that flory of Pope Foan. Though the 
1 8. Papal See had been filled by a woman, the Eleckors tak- 
—— ing her for a man, and though that woman had been 
afterwards delivered of 5 child in a publick 2 

as it is ed ſhe was, this, in my opinion, would no 

be a . againſt the Church of Rome : 

and the advantage wwe might reap from it is not ſo great as 

to deſerve that we ſhould enter into a ſmart controverſy 

upon that ſubject. I find even that that ſtory, after the 

manner it is related, does more honour to the Roman See 

than it deſerves. It is reported that this woman-Pope 

had fludied very wvell, that ſhe had a great deal of learn- 

ing, capacity, and eloquence : that foe was admired at 

Rome for thoſe noble talents, and that ſhe was unanimouſly 

choſen, though ſhe appeared there only as a young frranger, 

unknown, without any friends, and without any other 
recommendation but her own merit. I maintain, that 

to ſuppoſe a young man, and a flranger, was raiſed to 

that high dignity on the account of his merit only, is doing 
a great deal of honour to the See of Rome : for it is well 
known that no man was ever promoted to it but by cabals 
and fations., You ſee there a Miniſter, who adds 
weight to the following obſervation of Florimond de 
Remond. * But ſuppoſe the Church had been ſo 
« unfortunate as that a 3 os _ - the 8 

4 of Rome, ſince ſhe roſe to it by her policy an 

2 3 « artifices, and impoſed _ all the world by the 
Papeſſe, chap. * ſhew and appearance of her virtue and holy life, 
nam. 5- „ the blame ought to be laid upon her alone, and 
* not upon the Electors, who going the common way 
(126) He pre- © to work, and acting with ſincerity, without cabals 
tends that the 4 and without ſecret practices, cannot be charged 
Engliſh, who ap « with being concerned in the fraud (125).” Ihat 
ee os Author adds, that his accident, if it were true, would 
of the Church, 0? be ſo monſtrous, as what has been practiſed by thoſe, 
committed who hade called tbemſelves Reformed, Ewvangelicks, and 
greater crime Puritans, who have not only ſuffered, but even appointed, 
me nay, forced ſome Queens and Princeſſes to ; ſtyle and de- 
clare themſelves Heads of the Church in their States 
would have been. and Dominions, diſpoſing of every thing that is holy and 
See the Sth chap- ſacred, and of all the Church-Preferments according to 
_— 4 his firſt heir own will and pleaſure. He had no doubt read 
Dialogue, P. 39. that reflection in Alanus Copus (126), or in Genebrard 
(127) Genebrard. (127) 
Chron. liv. 4. ad II. It may be replied in the ſecond place, that it 
„ by no means probable that Rome ever forbad to 
mention ſo publick and extraordinary an event as 
that was. Such a prohibition had been very inef- 


3 


Poulonus- 


«c 


the Conference of Poiſſi. Somebody has 
aſſerted 


fectual. Men are not uſed thus to expoſe their au- 
thority by orders of ſuch a nature as not to be obeyed, 
and which are more proper to give people an itch 
of ſpeaking, than to ſtop their mouth (128). 

lt. Add to this, in the third place, that if either 
zeal or fear had been the cauſe of the Hiſtorian's ſi- 
lence, we ſhould not find that the firſt, who publiſhed 
the ſtory of Pope Joan, were perſons entirely devoted 
to the Catholick party, and more likely to be puniſh- 
ed than any others, for they were Monks. It is cer- 
tain, that moſt of thoſe who related that ſtory, were 
very good Papiſts, and not in the leaſt inclined to 
publiſh ſlanders againſt their Church. 

IV. Obſerve in the fourth place, that the diſorders 
of the Court of Rome, infinitely more diſgraceful 
than that girl's exaltation to the Papal See would be, 
have been ingenuouſly deſcribed * many Authors, 
who were very zealous for the Court of Rome (129). 

V. I affert in the laſt place, that it cannot be ſup- 
poſed without inconſiſtency, that there was a prohi- 
bition ever to mention the woman-Pope ; for ſuch a 
prohibition would be utterly — with the 
chief particulars of the whole relation. Blondel has 
not omitted that obſervation: here follow his words. 
Several perſons imagined they could vindi- 
cate Marianus's romance againſt the objection 

grounded on a filence which continued above two 
hundred years, by aſſerting that the Authors, who 
lived fince the year 855 to the year 1050, forbore 
mentioning that ſtory, becauſe they were aſhamed 
of it; wherefore they choſe rather to alter the 
ſucceſſion of the Popes, by a wilful filence, than 
by relating an odious truth, to preſerve the exe- 
crable memory of that proſtitute, who (as it is 
1 1 diſgraced the ſucceſſion of the Popes 
* by intruding herſelf into it. For not to urge now, 

that the contemporary Authors (as we have proved 
above) relate ſome true particulars inconſiſtent with 
that ſuppoſition, which was born after their death; 
they who dwelt at Rome, as Nicholas I. and Wil- 
liam, and Anaſtaſius the Librarian, had been very 
weak, if they had imagined, that by means of 
their ſilence and their ſhame, they could bury in 
oblivion that infamy, which is ſuppoſed to have 
filled Rome with aſtoniſhment, indignation, and 
ſcandal, to ſuch a degree, that ſhe could not be 
ſatisfied but by immortalizing the effect of her 
* juſt reſentment, and giving perpetual proofs of it 
to poſterity, by ſetting up a ſtatue repreſenting the 
cauſe of her anger, by making the proceſſion march 
another way, and by introducing a cuſtom unheard 
of before, and not very decent (130).” Florimond 
de Remond had urged the ſame argument a lon 
time before (131). And yet Monſieur du Pleſſis 
Mornai took no manner of notice of it. Onuphrius 
aſſerts, that Anaſtaſius, who lived at that time, does 
not mention it; nor Regino, nor ſeveral others, who 
came after them. To all which it may be anſwered, 
that to argue ah auforitate negative, is no concluſive wa 
of arguing. Ranulphus alſo in his Polychronicon wou 
anſwer him, that this ſtory was omitted by them, be- 
cauſe it is diſgraceful (132). Coeffeteau's anſwer with 
regard to theſe words of Ranulphus is remarkable. 
This would be ſomething, ſays he (133), if theſe 
Authors had not filled the Roman See with a true 
Pope at that time, and had left a vacant interval 
long enough to make that proſtitute be delivered 
« of her baſtard. But farther, where is here the 
** conſcience of the Reformed ? They pretend that 
in order to ſhew how much that infamy was deteſt- 
ed, and to perpetuate the memory of that ſcandal, 
* there was a Chapel built at Rome on the ſpot where 
Joan was delivered, and a ſtatue of marble ſet up 
there repreſenting the fact, and the uſe of indecent 
chairs introduced, that ſuch a thing might never 
„happen for the future: and yet * aſſert that 
* the Hiſtorians did not dare to mention it out 
of reſpect for the Popes. Is there the leaſt ap- 
« pearance or ſhadow of truth in ſuch incoherent 
« ſtuff?” Rivet, who refuted Coeffeteau, and follow- 
ed him almoſt ſtep by ſtep, replied nothing to that 
paſſage, I have not yet met with any ſolution as 
to 
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(128) See Flor, 
de Remond, 

P Anti-Papsſſe, 

chap. 23, folio 

442+ 


(129) See the 
lame, ibid. chap, 
15. num. 2. ſolia 
402 wer ſo, 


(130) Blondel, 
clarrciſſement, 


Sc, p. 78, 79. 


(131) Remond, 
 Anti-Papeſſe, 
chap. 22. num» 
1. and Chap, 24. 
num. 6. 


(132) Du Pleſſis 
Mornai, My/rere 
d Iniquite, p. 
161. 


1 Coeffe- 
(x33) Reponſe au 
Myſtere 4 In- | 
quite, p. 505, 
506. 
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4 See Flor. de aſſerted in a printed book, that the whole Papal Tribe looked with ſhame, at the bare 


Remond, in his 


Teenie of T. An- recital of that Hiſtory (n). Florimond de Remond maintains (o), that this is falſe, and () Innen. 


ti-Papaſſe, chap. 
6. dum. 6- folio 
m. 378 verſo. . 0 . ; „* 5 . 

to this particular in the writings of thoſe who vin- 


(134) Er 9u@ dicate the ſtory of the woman-Pope. They have 


at tractata : 
yn * imitated Homer, 


linguit. Horat. _ g 

de Arte Pber. Who wwhat he can't improve he lets alone (134). 

ver. 149 

A REFUTA- This muſt not be underſtood as though I pretended 

TION of an Au- to aſſert, that I know of no man who attempted to 

thor who endea= remove the contradiction. I know that Alexander 

rogues — Coocke has examined it, and imagined that he ex- 

N tricated himſelf pretty well out of it (135) ; but I 

a know alſo, that it had been better 5 the cauſe he 
aſſerted, if he had ſaid nothing. He ſuppoſes, that 

Ak, p< there were different opinions 1 chought it was 

143, proper to bury the ſtory of the woman-Pope in obli- 
vion, others maintained it was neceſſary to ſet up 

ublick monuments to perpetuate the memory of it. 

He quotes two inſtances of ſuch a diverſity of opini- 

ons , the one is, that there were ſome Papiſts in France 
«who denied that John Chaſtel was inſtructed by the 
Jeſuits to murder Henry IV. King of Frence, becauſe 
they would not make the Feſuits odious : and yet there 
were others at Paris who helped to ſet up the pyramid 
near the Court-hall, by which the whole is notified 

(136) idem, (136). The other inſtance is, that there were ſome 
prom who judged, that the writing preſented to 

aul III. concerning the reformation of abuſes, de- 
ſerved to be placed among the publick records; others 
thought it deſerved rather to be burnt ; which appears 
evidently from this, namely, that the ſaid memorial is in- 
ferted in the edition of the Council, which Crab publiſhed 
in the year 1551, and yet it is put in Paul the Third's 
Index of prohibited books . . . . and was left out of the 
edition of the Councils publiſhed by Dominicus Nicolinus 
at Venice, auſpiciis Sixti Quinti, by the authority of 
Sixtus V. in 1585, and alſo out of Severinus Binni- 

(147) Ibid. p. Uus's edition, printed at Cologne in 1606 (137). 

149, 150. In order to refute this whole diſcourſe, I obſerve, 
iſt, that Coocke's ſuppoſition alters the ſtate of the 
queſtion, The queſtion was, whether the Authors 
who were ſilent during two hundred years, were in- 
fluenced by their reſpect for, or fear of, the Holy See. 
It has been ſuppoſed, that the immediate ſucceſſors of 
the woman-Pope forbid to mention that ſcandalous 
accident, and that Anaſtaſius, and the other Hiſtorians 
who wrote before Marianus Scotus, ſubmitted to that 
prohibition, either out of zeal for the honour of the 

(138) it is true, is plain that this ſuppolition claſhes with thoſe public 

_ ——— —— which, it is pretended, were ſet - and 

Hiſtorians do not With the new ceremonies which were introduced at 

deny that acci- Rome, they ſay, with d to the annual proceſſi- 

8 they are ons, and the election of Popes. 2d. I obſerve in the 

They wo ſecond place, that though the whole ſtate of the queſ- 

have mentioned tion be altered, the abſurdity is not removed thereby; 

it, ſays Coeffe- for if Anaſtaſius, for inſtance, had been one of thoſe 
teau : but this is who voted, that it was neceſſary, for the honour of the 

— — church, to conceal the ſtoryof the woman - Pope, he would 

ay on the con. nevertheleſs have mentioned it, after the contrary 

trary, that they advice had ſo far prevailed, that the whole city and 


| Vere obliged to church of Rome added weight to it, by publick mo- 


conceal it, both numents, and by annual and tual regulations. 
7 = 1 What had an Hiſtorian's 1 in ſuch a 
fat! then, ang Caſe ? What a caprice, or rather, what a folly had it 
by cuſtom, and not been to omit, out of reſpe&t for the holy See, a 
07 conſidering the ticular, the memory of which the whole church of 
8 ome immortalized openly, and in the moſt public 
would not ſuffer manner ? I obſerve in the 3d place, that the inſtan- 
that their Writers Ces, which Coocke „are nothing to the purpoſe ; 
* diſcover for they who had wiſhed that there had been no py- 
that. amyto ramid ſet up on John Chaſtel's account, and that the 
their — Jeſuit had not been ne, were perſonally con- 
into queſtion, ang CErned in that affair, either on account of their friend- 
have concealed it ſhip for that any or becauſe they did not think 
mY as layin the Jeſuits guilty. But Anaſtaſius, and the other Hiſ. 

/ TO torians, were not perſonally concerned in the buſineſs of 
expoſe themſelves the woman- Pope; they did not care for her honour or 
to be ridiculed by reputation; and they did not in the leaſt queſtion the 


— Greeks, Ri- truth of the fact. Beſides this, when the opinion 
3 e 


fur la Repon, as for erecting a pyramid was carried, the Hiſtorians, 


Myſtere 4 Ini. Who were the moſt devoted to the Jeſuits, mentioned 


Leite, part, 1. p. it, and could not have concealed it, without making 
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church, or for fear of coming into trouble (138). It 


wiſhed 


themſelves ridiculous. If the memorial preſented to 
Paul III. was publiſhed at firſt, and then ſuppreſſed, 
it was becauſe the Court of Rome did ſoon made the 
opinion of thoſe prevail, who wiſhed it might be 
ſuppreſſed. But the ſame cannot be ſaid of the mo- 
numents concerning the woman-Pope : for it is pre- 
tended that they ſubſiſted during many centuries. The 
compariſon would be tolerable, if ſome private per- 
ſons had ſuppreſſed the memorial, and the Court of 
Rome had cauſed it to be printed with the moſt au- 
thentick approbations ſhe can add to what ſhe de- 
ſigns to make publick ad æternam rei memoriam, to 
perpetuate the menfory of an event for ever. 
Samuel Des-Marets, who calls the contradiction 
objected by Blondel, a little quirk (139), does not (139) jars Tory 
extricate himſelf out of it better than Coocke. e 25 — argu» 
aſſerts, that among thoſe who omitted the ſtory of el. Morefins, 
the woman-Pope, ſome did it, becauſe they did not Examine Qzeſ- 
think it proper to inſert her name in the catalogues %, Sc. p. 51. 
of the Popes, and the others, becauſe as they had a 
great veneration for the Holy See, they were aſham- 
ed of that ſcandalous accident : but that they did not 
imagine their omiſſion could obliterate the memory 
of an event, which was atteſted and immortalized by 
publick monuments. We have ſhewed above (140), (149) RI 
that though our Joan was thought unworthy to have 27 
a place in the catalogue of the Popes, and to be reck- 
oned among them, yet the Hiſtorians could not for- 
bear mentioning her falſe Popedom, the fa& being 
too notorious and too extraordinary to be omitted. 
And as to that veneration for the Holy See, and to 
that ſhame, which are ſuppoſed to have induced 
ſome Annaliſts not to ſay one word of an event, of 
which the whole city of Rome immortalized the me- 
mory moſt publickly, they are ſuch odd and ſenſe- 
leſs paſſions, that we ought not to think thoſe Wri- 
ters capable of them, who ſaid nothing of Joan 
Anglus's Papacy. An Hiſtorian who has any ſenſe, 
does not ſuppreſs a truth for the ſake of thoſe, who 
are pleaſed to make it publick, or when he knows 
that his ſilence can do no good, and will only ex- 
poſe him to ridicule, as a man ſwayed by a fooliſh 
ſhame. Whoever therefore takes upon him the office 
ot a conciliator in this caſe, loſes his labour (141). (141) Pergie 
The contradiction objected by Blondel is a knot that 2*gn4nt1a ſecum 


cannot be untied. Yui vetuſtiorum (de fardo ejuſdem Fries ade 


exitu, excitatis ad perpetuam memoriam monumentis pub- — — . E. 
lice, fi Deo placet, conteſiato) diſſimulationem pudori im- 1. ver. 102 i. e. 
putandum autumant, &ovſxawares xnugur merito cenſean- © He goes on at- 
tur. Quis enim. . Nicolaum primum, Hincmarum, ., tempting to 
Adonem, Anaſtaſium, Luitprandum, alioſque, quibus cum 4. — 
Romans optime conveniebat, id ſe conſecuturos ſperaſſe « that are in- 
fingat ; ut (quod famoſa flatuarum propalam 8 te conſiſtent. 
erectio, ſcrupuloſa in proceſſionum ſolennibus ſceleris con- 
ſciæ viæ declinatio, flercorarie ſedis ad explorandum Pa- 
parum ſexum decreta in poſterum inceſſio, urbi & orbi in- 
deſinenter ebuccinabant ) illatum per ſummum nefas Eccle- 
fie Romane dedecus tacenda eluerent (142) ? i. e. (142) Blonde, 
They who imagine that the filence of the antients . — 
* (concerning her diſgraceful death, atteſted, as they . — e 
« pretend, by publick monuments erected on purpoſe p. m. 323. 
to perpetuate the memory of it) muſt be aſcribed 
e to ſhame, may well be ſaid to connect together 
« inconſiſtencies. For who . . . can imagine that 
„Nicholas I. Hincmar, Ado, Anaſtaſius, Luitprand, 
„and others, who agreed perfectly well with the 
Romans, hoped that they would blot out the diſ- 
« grace caſt on the church of Rome by that moſt 
« wicked action, if they did but omit to mention it, 
* when it was continually proclaimed, not only to 
* the city, but to the whole world, by the ſetting up 
of a publick monument, by the ſolemn proceſſions 
ſcrupulouſly avoiding the ſtreet where the woman 
was delivered, and by the ceremony of the cloſe- 
ſtool appointed to examine of what ſex the Popes 
are.“ 

The paſſage from Monſieur du Pleſſis contains 
ſomething, which makes us again reflect on the great 
influence of prepoſſeſſon. To argue ab authoritate ne- | 
gative, from authority negatively, ſays he, is no conclu- (143) Coeffe- 
frve way of arguing. An impertinent logick this with ro- 8 
gard to Hiftory, replies Coeffeteau (143). Nay, it i "oa 1 
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mond, Þ Anti- 
Papaſſi, chap. 
6. num. 6. folio 
m, 378 verſo. 


POP 
wiſhed the Prelates had checked Beza's audaciouſneſs, and expoſed his impoſture; but they 


(þ) Flor. de Re- had ſo many other ſubjects much more important to examine, that they had been to 
blame had they loſt their time in diſputes about a matter of fact of ſo little conſequence. 


And farther, it is not true that Beza adorned his Oration with that ſtory (p). 
Moreri is miſtaken when he aſſerts as a very remarkable thing, that 


enter into particulars, 


ther arguing affirmatively ; for all theſe Authors, as A.- 
ae 2a, of V ne he William the Librari- 
an, and the others, even the Author of Vignier, if it be 
him, aubo was lately printed under the name of Luit- 
prand, were under an obligation, as faithful Hiſtorians, 
to jet down fo memorable an event, which happened in 
their time, fence it belongs to the Hiſtory they were auri- 
ting : and their not mentioning it, as much as they bad 
8 that ſuch an event never happened: add to 
this, that what ſome of them relate, overthrows the 
whole flory. Pray, conſider with attention, what An- 
drew Rivet replied. * If this be impertinent v 
„with regard to Hiſtory, why do they find fault 
*« with this argument; St. Peter was never at Rome, 


e fince neither the Acts of the Apoſtles, nor his own 


(144) Rivet, 
Remarques ſur la 
Reponſe au Myſ- 
tere d Iniquite, 


Tom. 1. p. 595. 


(145) See 
Coocke, in his 
treatiſe de la Pa- 
Peſſe, p- 141, &c 
and Samuel Ma- 
reſius, in Exa- 
mine Queſe. de 
Papa fæmina, p. 
44, and p · 20. 


(146) It is Da- 

niel Zwicekerus · 

See Bibl. Anti- 
trinitariorum, p. 
152. 


(147) It is a 
piece containing 
22 pages, print- 
ed at the end of 
Curcellæus's 
Quaternio Diſſer- 
tatienum T beolog i- 
carum, at Amſt. 
1659, in 8vo. 


(148) Jurieu, 
Apologie pour la 
Reformation, 


Tom. 2. p. 40. 


« Fpiſtles, nor St. Paul's, mention his journey thi- 
« ther? 1 anſwer, (replies Bellarmine, and the queſ- 
„tion is about a point of hiſtory) that no concluſion 
* can be inferred, ab auctoritate negative. For though 
* Luke, Paul, Seneca do not ſay that Peter was at 
« Rome, it does not follow from thence that he never 
« avas there: for theſe three Authors were not obliged to 
„ ſay every thing; and three witneſſes, who affirm a 
fact, are more credible, than a thouſand who ſay no- 
thing of it, provided the latter do not deny what is 
&« afſerted by the former. Now it is certain, that A- 
* naſtaſius, and the others, do not deny that ſtory ; 
they are only ſilent about it (144).” A remarkable 
inſtance this, which ſhews how much the intereſt of 
a party is apt to miſlead us! The ſame way of rea- 
ſoning ſeems good to us when we uſe it, and bad 
when it is uſed againſt us. 'The Roman Catholicks 
will not admit the negative argument, when it 1s 
urged with regard to the queſtion of St. Peter's go- 
ing to Rome ; and they merge it is a convincing 
argument with regard to the queſtion of the woman- 
Pope. The Proteſtants, who judge it a demonſtrative 
proof with to the former of theſe queſtions, 
will not hear it mentioned with regard to the lat- 
ter, and in order to refute it they even urge what 
Bellarmine and other Jeſuits obſerve to overthrow it 
(145). The anonymous Author (146) of the Judi- 
cium (147) de Samuelis Mareſii Foanna Papiſſa reſtituta. 
1. e. An Examination of Samuel des Maret's woman- 
Pope reſtored ;” made a parallel between Sibrand 
Lubbert's controverſy with Bellarmine, and Samuel 
des Marets's with Blondel. The ſubje& of the former 
of theſe controverſies is, whether St. Peter was at 
Rome or not; and the ſubje& of the latter, whether 
or- not there was a woman-Pope. Whence ariſes this 
conſequence, if Bellarmine be a caviller, Des Marets 
muſt be one alſo. 

What can be the reaſon why another Miniſter, 
who would not affirm that there has been a woman- 
Pope (148), though the ſtrongeſt arguments, which are 
urged againſt that tradition, very weak? Was not 
this owing to his e e and to a party inte- 
reit? For he would judge thoſe arguments ſo ſtrong 
to confute ſome ſatyrical ſtory publiſhed againſt the 
Valdenſes, that he would load any Monk with re- 
proaches, who ſhould refuſe to yield to ſuch arguments. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that it is chiefly with regard to 
matters of controverſy that a man's underſtanding is 
a bubble to his heart. 

This produces among other bad effects a diſadvan- 
tageous opinion, which is reciprocally entertained of 
the oppoſite party. They look upon each other as 

ubborn perſons, who will not ſwerve a jot from the 
—_ they have once received, and who chooſe ra- 

er to ule evaſions, than to ſubmit to reaſon. When 
a man obſerves that this ſpirit runs through the 


works deſigned to maintain that there was a woman- 


_ two doctrines were as 


Pope, he is apt to think that the Authors act from 
the ſame principle, when they argue either againſt 
the Pope's ſupremacy, or againſt tranſubſtantiation, 
and that though the nts urged to ſupport theſe 
as the ſun at noon day, 


they would nevertheleſs contradict them, and think 


He did not 


among 


they have refuted them abundantly, if they can but 
alledge ſuch cavils as are alledged by thoſe who aſſert 
the ſtory of the woman Pope. Whence it is judged, 
that gentle means will prove ineffectual with ſuch 
people, and that their obſtinacy deſerves all the ſeve- 
rity of penal laws. When on the other hand one 
ſees the Roman Catholicks never ceaſe writing books 
to ſupport the molt ill grounded traditions, as for in- 
ſtance, Lazarus's arrival in Provence, Dennis the 
Areopagite's Apoſtolſhip, &c. one is inclined to think 
that the ſame ſpirit moves them to explode the moſt 
convincing arguments that can be urged againſt 
Tranſubſtantiation. Is there any thing more plain 
than the facts, by which are proved the alterations 
which have happened in the belief of the Church 
(149)? And yet the Roman Catholick Writers deny 
them with the utmoſt confidence, and even ſtyle 
them impoſſible (150). How could the Proteſtants 
forbear calling this a downright obitinacy ? 

A very learned Calviniſt, who followed Blondel's 
qo would not ſcruple to grant what I have been 
obſerving here, for he remarks that by aſſerting with 
ſo much warmth, that there has been a woman- 
Pope, one gives the Roman Catholick Controverſiſts 
room to confirm their followers in their falſe opinions, 
and to make them hate the Proteſtants, as though 
theſe had nothing ſtronger to urge againſt the other 
Popiſh Doctrines, than what they urge to ſupport the 
ſtory we ſpeak of. Si dicere liceat, quod res eft, Pa- 
pani Doctores dum wident quoſdam ex Neſtris, pro Foanne 
Papiſſo Hiftoria, ut vera, welut pro aris atque facis 
digladiari, argumentum inveniunt ad confirmandos cacos 
ſuos ſectatores, eoſgue ab Orthodoxa doctrina alieniares 
reddendos. Cum enim non difficulter, imo ſufficienter, 
( licet non deberent ipſi commentum hoc deſtruere queant, 
facile ſimplicioribus perſuadent, ejuſdem note efſe reliqua, 
que illi, quos per calumniam hereticos wacant, adverſus 
dogmata ſue Eccleſiæ, quam folam contendunt efſe Ca- 
tholicam, adducere conſueverint (151). i. e. If I 
may ſpeak the truth, when the Popiſh Doctors ſee 
« that ſome of our people contend for the truth of 
„ the woman-Pope, as it were for their God and 
„ their country, it gives them an opportunity to con- 
« firm their blind followers in their opinions, and to 
render them more averſe to the orthodox doctrine: 
for as they can without difficulty, and effectually 
“ confute that ſtory (though it does not become them 
ce to do it) they make the unwary believe that all the 
other arguments are of the ſame ſtamp, which 
*« they, whom they ſlanderouſly ſtyle Hereticks, ob- 
ject againſt the doctrines of their Church, which 


* alone, as they pretend, is the Catholick Church.” 


You will ſee hereunder (152), that this is not ſaid at 
random; I ſhall quote a Capuchin, who in ordet to 
convict the Proteſtants of obſtinacy, urges the con- 
troverſy about the woman-Pope as an inſtance of it. 
I do not hink there is any reaſon to. charge David 
Blondel with raſhneſs, becauſe the arguments urged 
againſt the ſtory of the woman-Pope determined him 
to take the negative ſide of the queſtion. But if on 
account of the other arguments that can be oppoſed to 
thoſe, it were thought he deſerved. to be condemned, 
in ſuch a caſe the condemnation ſhould be grounded 
on his not ſtanding neuter. 'This is the courſe ſome 
perſons take : they leave the queſtion about the wo- 
man-Pope undetermined ; they do not affirm what 
Martin Polonus has ſaid of her, and neither do they 
deny it. This ſeems to them a prudent behaviour: 
but do they behave thus in all other caſes? Do they 
ſuſpend their judgment, till ſuch arguments be offered 
to them, againſt which they cannot invent the leaſt 


(149) See a- 
mong other 
works written 
by 27 Miniſters, 
tbe Hiſtory of 
Cburcb, N 
Monſieur Baſ. 
nage publiſhed 
(in French] in 
the year 1699, in 
two volumes in 


folio, 


(150) The Gen. 
tlemen of Port- 
Royal wiote ſe- 
veral bocks to 
that purpoſe with 
regard to the 
doctrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation ; 
and a Dr. of the 
Sorbonne named 
Langevin, has 
aſſerted it with 
regard to all the 
articles of faith, 
The Feurna! de: 
Savant for Feb. 
the 6th, 1702, 
contains an ac- 
count of his book. 


(151) Martin. 
Schoockius, 
Pref. Fabulæ 
Hamelenſiz, folio 
ult, 


(152) In the 
rem. [I]. 


reply ? By no means; on an hundred other occaſions | 


they are ſatished with the moſt trifling reaſons, when 
they happen to ſuit with their prepoſſeſſions 

The ſame defect is daily obſerved in the news-mon- 
gers. Is there any report ſpread, which is favourable 
to the enemy, and ſupported by a great ſhew of pro- 


bability ;; they argue againſt it as much as they can, 
9 


and 


POP 


among ſo many perſons who have maintained the ſtory of Pope Joan; there is not one ſingle 


der the word 


| (5) Moreri, un- Frenchman (g) IH]. Let us obſerve, that the multitude of authorities cannot be looked 


2 Vll. Cane upon as 2 proof, ſince the moſt antient witneſs lived above two hundred years after the 


11.) Pope. 


fact, and ſince it is inconſiſtent with ſome unqueſtionable facts, which are reported by 


2 Authors [1]. Colomies cenſures Blondel for thinking, that the ſtory of 
0 


the woman- 
in the very words of Martinus Polonus. 


„which is to be met with in a manuſctipt of Athanaſius, was ſet down 
He ſhews that an Hiſtorian who lived before that 


Martinus has related what we read in that manuſcript ; but upon the whole that particular 


and will not believe it, but when the fact is evidently Colour, and St. Clement's, and died immediately after 
unqueſtionable ? I have often told them, that their he was delivered. It is ſaid that fince that time, when- 


reſiſtance could not be ſufficiently commended, pro- 
vided it were attended with two conditions: the one 
that they would be content with ſuſpending their 
judgment without taking the negative fide of the 
queſtion, the other that they would be as hard of be- 
lief when any news is ſpread abroad, which is diſad- 
vantageous to the enemy. But in ſuch a caſe they 
are credulous to an exceſs ; the ſtrongeſt appearances 
of falſity do not make the leaſt impreſſion on their 
minds ; they oppoſe them as much as lies in their 
power, without remembring that there are daily 
much weaker r which they urge as un- 
anſwerable s againſt ſuch news as they do not 
like, and which on that account they think unworthy 
to be credited. ſuffer themſelves to be taken 
at the firſt onſet by the Gazettes of their own coun- 
7 and will undergo four or ſive aſſaults from thoſe 
the enemies country. An exceſſive credulity in 
ſome reſpects, and an exceſſive incredulity in ſome o- 
ther reſpects, agree ſo well her in one and the ſame 
man, the one is often cauſe of the other. 
[UH 3 PAT afſerts . * * that amon 
many , + maintained the flory of Pope F oan, 
there 2 one ſingle 1 There is * theſe 
words of Moreri a truth and a falſity. It is certain 
(153) See the that numberleſs perſons have related that ſtory (15 3) 
_ but it is falſe that there is no Frenchmen among them. 
* Moreri might have avoided that blunder, if he had 
_ conſulted Florimond de Remond's Anti-Papeſſe ; for 
he would have read there the following words. 
« Our French Hiſtorians and Annaliſts, walking in 
« the old road, have mentioned ſomething of her. 
« For in order to adorn their works, they would in- 
« ſert that fine piece into them. One of them aſ- 
« ſerts, that ſhe was a beautiful maiden, of a great 
« EN ius (it is his own word) that ſhe was a native of 
« England, and fell in love with a young ſtudent. 
Then rehearſing the whole ſtory he aſſerts, that 
« it was her Valet-de-Chambre, who playing the 
„ fool with her ſpoiled her ſhape, and that as ſhe 
« was one day riding on horſe-back thro? the city ſhe 
« was delivered of a child, and died on the ſpot, af- 
« ter ſhe had held the See of Rome two years, five 
% months, and four days; and that after her death 
« Nicholas I. was choſen Pope ; which happened in 
« the year 858. Wherein gave the lie to all 
« thoſe who wrote before him. One of her Cardi- 
« nals, according to that Author, making ſport with 
« his maſter's or miſtreſſes's life conſecrated her 
« memory in that noble line, 


(154) Florimond « Papa pater patrum papiſſa peperit partum (154). 


1 "Poſſe « j, e. The Pope the Father of the Fathers boing 2 
% wwſe © « woman was delivered of a child.” If the Author 


of the Annals of Aquitain, whom he quotes, be John 
Bouchet, as it is very likely, he muſt have uſed an 
edition printed either before or after that which I 


(155) That oo make ule of (155); for in mine I find only this. 


ers, print» After this Pope Leo, who held St. Peter's See eight years, 

ed by Enguilbert à evoman of England was raiſed to the Papal Dignity, 
1 Marne, 1557» avho was miſtaken for a man and named Fohn. She was 
_— born at Mentæ, and when ſhe was twebve years old je 
. herſelf in men's clothes, and went to fludy at 

Athens, where ſbe made a very great progreſs; thence 

ſhe went to Rome in the ſame dreſs, where ſhe was ſo 

much efteemed that the Cardinals, thinking ſhe was a 

man, choſe her Pope; ſhe held the Holy See thirteen 

months, or thereabout, and in the thirteenth month, being 

got with child by a certain Valet-de-Chambre of hers, as 

the was going to St. Fohn of Lateran's Church, ſhe was 


taken with her labour-painzg, between the Theatre of 


Vor. VIII. 


fiftent with .... 


ever a Pope is choſen, it is the cuſlom to aſk one of the 
Cardinals, whether the perſon choſen has his genitals or 
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not (156). Florimond de Remond's quotation is per- (156) Bouch 
haps any ing inſtead of the Annals of Aquitain 1 Ane 


he ſhould 
cole Gilles 150 He complains alſo of another 
Writer whom he does not name, and then of the 
Sieur du Haillan, who would not publiſh his hiſtory in 
France, without inſerting the flory of Foan into it, of 
which Gaguin, or Paul Emilius, do not make the leaſt 
mention. He acknowledges however, that du Haillan 
confeſſes that ſome deny what is related of her, He 
thinks Stephen Paſquier more blameable, who, zn his 
noble enquiries, ought to have enquired after the truth, 
that he might not deface the beauty of his writings with 
fuch an ugly ftory (158) ; for after ſo many authorities, 
and fo convincing proofs as I had already publiſbed, there 
as no room left to mention the name of Pope Foan any 
longer. He cenſures afterwards the Hiſtorian de 
Serres, who quoting only Platina's authority, has altered 
his paſſage, and omitted the words, hey ſay, and thoſe, 


fo the ſlory has been tranſmitted to us by uncertain Authors, 


who deſerve but little credit. 
to tell him, that Authors muſi be quoted faithfully and 
not by halves. 

As de Serres was a Miniſter, I confeſs that he 
cannot be alledged as a witneſs againſt Moreri, who 
no doubt meant only French Roman Catholicks. But 
the other Writers quoted by Remond have all the 
qualities requiſite to afford me a good argument. I 
may quote, beſides them, the Author of the Arbre 
des Batailles (159) (the Tree of Battles,) and Martin 
Franc (160), and Nicole Gilles (161), and Raviſius 
Textor (162), and the Prefident Fauchet (163), &c. 
I do not know whether 1 might not add to them Du 
Verdier Vau-Privas, who relates the ſtory at length 
(164), without affirming or denying it : but then he 
ſhews ſufficiently that he thinks it very doubtful. 

[1] That multitude of authorities cannot be looked upon 
as a proof, fince the moſt antient witneſſes lived above 
two hundred years after the fact, and fince it is incon- 
. « contemporary Authors.) They who 
refute the ſtory of the woman-Pope prove moſt evi- 
dently, that ſhe cannot be placed between Leo IV. 
and ict III. They bring chronological demon- 
ſtrations of this, which they ſupport by very plain 
paſſages from the Authors who lived in the ninth 
Century. Whence it follows, that the firſt, who 
two Centuries later mentioned the woman-Pope, de- 
ſerves no credit; and that they, who have related 
the ſame ſtory afterwards, have only tranſcribed one 
another, without tracing it up to its firſt origin, and 
without examining the matter in the leaſt, and con- 
ſequently we ought not to lay any ſtreſs on their mul- 
titude. Blondel ſhall now obſerve the ſame to you 
in other words. So that, ſays he (165), Marianus 
« is the firſt and only ſpring, from which the ſtreams 
« of the poſterior Writers are derived : and after I 
« have ſo plainly made out the inexcuſable defect of 
« that Writer, I do not think it neceſſary to exa- 
“ mine thoſe who only tranſcribed from one another, 
« without knowing whether the firſt was well inform- 
ed or not. Though the witneſſes ſhould ariſe by 
“ hundreds, or by thouſands, to give ſuch ill con- 
t trived diſpoſitions, no man of ſenſe would make 
any account either of their number, which ought 
« never to outweigh truth and reaſon, or of their 
« diſcourſes, which in reality would be nothing elſe 
but a mere echo of the firſt idle talk, which might 
« have been eaſily convinced of impertinence and 
« falſity, if they who related it had been more de- 


« firous to ſtudy the hiſtory of the ninth Century, 
6K 


« than 


Florimond is in the right B 


® ＋ 5 
ve quoted the Annals of France by Ni 828 8 


(157) We meet 
there with the 
ſame words and 
the ſame things, 
which Flor. re- 
lates. See thoſe 
Annals, folio 66 
of the Paris edit. 
1538, by Ni- 
cholas Conteau, 
in folio, 


(158) Paſquier, 
in his Recher- 
ches, liv, 3- Chaps 
4. p- m. 163, 
and chap. 7. p· 
178, and liv. 6, 
chap. 5. p. 465, 
ut making a 
good ule of Flo- 
rimond's cenſure, 
he wrote a long 
letter (in liv. 12. 
P- m. 829, &c.) 
in which he took 
in ſome meaſure 
the negative ſide 
of the queſtion. 


(159) See the 
rem. [B] of the 
art. FRANC. 


(160) See the 
rem. [A] of his 


art icle. 


(161) In the 
Annal. of France. 


(162) In Officina, 


(163) In the 
Antiquitez Fran- 
Forſes, in the Life 
of Charles the 
Bald, folio 53, 
of the Paris edit. 
1602, in $vo, 


(164) In the 3d 
vol. of his Proſo- 


Pograpbre, p · 
1667, &c. 


(165) Slondel, 
Eclairciſſement, 
Sc. p. 70, 71. 
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is more proper to ſupport than to refute Blondel's opinion [X]. 

deſign de the Riley of that ſtory, have rnd to trace the origin of it, and 

have alledged ſeveral conjectures. Some have obſerved that Pope John VIII. acted 

with ſo much weakneſs in the cauſe of Photius, that it was thought he deſerved to be called 

(2) Blondel, E. @ woman rather than a man (r). This was Baronius's opinion. But Aventinus imagines 

KEE that the ſtory is owing to Pope John the Ninth being choſen by the credit of Theodora, 

lbidem. o. 4 noble and haughty proſtitute (5), whoſe minion he was. Onuphrius Panvinius thinks the 

aka ſtory aroſe from Pope John XII. who uſed to carry always @ whole tribe of proſtitutes after 

him, of whom he loved Joan Rainiera moſt paſſionately, ſo that ſhe governed him abſolutely, 

% Ibidem, p. for which reaſon ſome banterer called her afterwards the woman- Pope (t). Bellarmine pre- 

is tends the fable came originally from a report which was ſpread abroad, that a woman had 
Cee. been Patriarch of Conſtantinople (2). Allatius aſſerts, that one Thiota, who ſet 

1. cap-23. See for a Propheteſs in Germany in the th, Century, gave riſe to that ſtory. Blondel, having 

Bloadel, ibid ?* refuted theſe conjectures, declares that we ought not 7o exert our wit in ſuch needleſs en- 

this wich what quiries into a ſubjeft, which it is not worth while to examine (x), What a laborious taſt 

Ther Ms would it be for us, adds he (y), if we were obliged to find out what vouchers and authorities 

ſeun ltaticum, the Writers of ſo many romances had, which till this day are believed by the greateſt part of 

—_— > mankind ? He gives ſeveral inſtances of this. I do not belteve he was in the right, to 

hemius, de ha. explode all the conjectures that have been publiſhed concerning the origin and foundation 


8 b. of that romance of the woman-Pope. I will be fo bold as to aſſert, that the Proteſtants, 


2 — brother, have not done him juſtice, and did not well underſtand the intereſt of their own 


&c. p.9% party, It ſignifies but little to them whether that woman exiſted or not: a Miniſter, who 
(y) Ibidem, p. is none of the moſt tractable, confeſſes it (z). But it concerns them very much not to 
93: give their adverſaries room to look upon them as obſtinate men, who will not ſwerve a 
(z) Monteur jot from the opinions they once entertained, They could lawfully object the ſtory of 
Jurien, you wl the woman-Pope as long as it was not refuted, They were not the inventors of it ; they 
own words in met with it in ſeveral works compoſed by very good Papiſts : but ſince it has been re- 
the rem. le. fared by very ſtrong arguments, they ſhould have given it up, and not uſed their whole 
art and induſtry to prolong the controverſy ; for it was teaching their adverſaries how to 
call all kinds of facts into queſtion, and ſhewing them a method to maintain the tradition 
that there has been a Pope Cyriacus, who abdicated his dignity in order to go and expoſe 
himſelf to martyrdom at the head of eleven thouſand virgins (aa). If they had followed 
Blondel's example, they would have ſhewn by a noble inſtance, that they underſtand 


reaſon, 1 


than to exert that ſlanderous eloquence, which St. of all ſorts might make uſe of it. We ought not 
«« Jerom in his time would have called caninam facun- therefore to wonder that ſo many perſons inſerted it 
« diam (a ſnarling eloquence).” Some pages lower into their writings, and took it all along for granted 
he gives ſeveral inſtances of falſe 222 and that it was true. Men do not much examine thoſe 
particularly of the Siege before Paris under Lewis the traditions, which may ſerve as an ornament to the 
Diebonnaire's reign, by the Giant Tſaurus, whoſe tomb is ſubject they treat of. TRE: 

(x66) Blondel, Hill ge in the Monaſtery of St. Germain (166); We have mentioned above (169) ſome circutnſtan- 
ibid. p. 93, 94. and then he concludes thus. © Let it be ſufficient ces, which, with regard to this ſubject, add a great 

* for us, that all theſe are nothing but mere ſtories ; weight to the negative argument. 

* that though all men ſhould take them for oracles, [K]: Colomies cenſures Blondel. . . He ſhews that 
it would not be in their power to alter their na- an Hiſtorian who lived before Martinus Polonus, has 

* ture. And on the other hand, though the truth related . . . . but mpon the whale, that particular is 
< (oppreſſed by the tyranny of — affront- more proper 10 fupport than to refute Blondes opinion | 
ed by the Romans, and betrayed by oblivion, or © Blondel was very much miſtaken, when he ima- 
by the cowardice of men) would be for ſome time © gined that the Life of that woman, ſuch as it is 
* unknown, and diſdained, neither its being left “ in the Anaſtaſius of the King's library, was ſet 
<« unfollowed could be a diſgrace to it, nor the endea- © down in the very words of Martinus Polonus. For 
«« vours of its enemies make it fall from its native © how can that be, ſince Gervaſius Tilberienſis, an 
« dignity, nor the fair appearance of fables eclipſe © Author an hundred years more antient than Mar- 


2 Ibidern, p. « jts divine light (167). . . .. Since therefore it is ſo © tinus Polonus, in a work intitled Oria Imperiakia, 


4 


* 


* and 1050, ſince their accounts agreeing together Mr. Voſſius's, relates the Life of the woman- 
< compoſe a well connected body, and ſet the events, in the very ſame words with the Anaſtaſius of 
which are controverted, in ſo clear a light, as tho © King's library; adding only, that the ſtory of that 
* they had wrote them down with a beam of the © woman was to be met with in a few Kut 
« ſun, and ſince the later Writers abound. with con- © only, Et in E Chronicis, ſays he, in venitur. If 
« traditions and incoherencies, being inconſiſtent © Mr. Blondel had ſeen that Author, he would per- 
4% both with the antecedent Authors and with them- © haps have for bore writing ; but he was not more 
<« ſelves, methinks that their opinion (of how long a * acquainted with him, than with Amalricus Auge- 


0 


* 


c 


i ** all thoſe who know how-to yield to reaſon) cry'd © he , thus of the woman-Pope : Joanne: dictus 
(168) Ibidem, p. © down like baſe and uſeleſs coin (168). “ « Anglicus, natione nyaguanimus (I think we ought to 
95. The particular nature of the ſtory of the woman- read Maguntinus) poſt Domi num Leonem Papam in 
Pope does very much leſſen the weight of the great Romanum Puntiſici tum fuit "afſumptus ; & poſt B. Pe- 

number of Writers who mentioned it. The fact is trum ate + nitur Papa centefimus decimus. i. e. 

uncommon, extravagant, ſingular in all its circum- * John firnamed the Engliſhman, born at Menta, 

ſtances. It is proper for thoſe who give catalogues of was raiſed to the Papal Dignity after Leo X. He is 

learned women, and of lewd women, and of women *© reckoned the 11ot | Pape after St. Peter. The 

who diſguiſed their ſex. It is proper for thoſe who © learned 'Scriv(zrius had that Hiſtorian in manu- 

collect inſtances of God's judgments, and for thoſe te ſcript (170).” I ſhall make two obſervations on 

who take a pleaſure in writing merry ſtories. Authors that paſſage, ' The firſt is that Gervaſe of Tillybery 

Toe | | | i 


conſiſtent with itſelf in the writings of the Au- © (the Imperial ſports) wrote for the diverſion -of the 
„ thors, who lived between the years of Chriſt 850 „Emperor Otho IV. which I read in manuſcript at 


, 
" 08S & 
: 
. 


** ſtanding ſoever it may ) deſerves no better rii, who lived in the year 1362, and wrote a Chro- : 
treatment, than to be (by the common conſent of © nicle of the Popes, dedicated to Urban V. Wherein 


They who wrote with a 


who have ſo much exclaimed againſt him, and who have looked upon him as a falſe 


(a8) See Mon- 
ſieur de Launoi, 
Epiſt. 8. part. 
4+ p · m. 3 56, 
where he com- 
pares that tradi · 
tion with that 
concerning Pope 
oan . 


(169) In the 
rem [ 


150) Colom'es, 
langes Hiſt. 
57 58. Sec 
londel's wor® 
in the rem · [4]: 

quotat« (2 


. So 0 


TT. 


POP | 
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reaſon, and that they are unjuſtly charged with obſtinacy IL]. They might have boaſted 


that they did not keep up the other controverſies from a 3 of contradiction, but be- 


(4) Vpon alt ., Cauſe no ſolid anſwer is made to the difficulties they urge ( 5). Launoi and ſome other 
{6]- Writers, who refute ill grounded traditions, do indeed vex and offend many people, but 


then they do a great honour to their Church, | who cannot afterwards be charged with ty- 


did not live an hundred years before Martin Polo- 

172) Theodor, nus; for he dedicated his book to Otho IV. (170), who 
e, lib. 2. was elected Emperor in the year 1198, and died in 
de Schiſm. cap. 1218. Blondel aſſerts that Martin Polonus died about 
19 P. m. 97. the year 1270; it was in the year 1278, as Voſſius 
(172) Voſſius, de has proved it (172). My ſecond obſervation is, that 
ip. Lat, „ if Blondel had known that Gervaſe of Tillebery 
; mentioned the woman-Pope in the very words of 
the manuſcript of A ius, this would not have 

hindered them (as Colomies ſuppoſes) from the refut- 

ing the ſtory of that woman ; on the contrary, it 

would have afforded him wherewithal to confirm 

himſelf in his opinion. He would have ſaid that 

Martin Polonus tranſcribed from a very bad original, 

namely, from a Chronicle deſigned to divert the 

Emperor in his leiſure hours, and for that purpoſe 

filled with a thouſand ridiculous ſtories. After this 

manner Gabriel Naude diſcredits all that the ſame 

Martin Polonus has related concerning the magical 

arts of Pope Sylveſter II. for it it certain that he 

. tranſcribed all that he has ſaid of him from the chrono- 

3 accounts of that Galfridus, æubo lived about 

the year 1150, and from one Gervaſe, who was 

Orator to the city of Arles, and Chancellor to the Em- 

(114) He ought peror Ocho III. (173), but for the reft the greateſt inven- 
to have ſaid Otho tor of fables, and the moſt notorious liars, who ever /et 
IV. pen to paper 3 as there is no room to queſtion, after the 
bare reading of the book which he compoſed, De Otiis 

Imperatoris, where all that he relates is ſo monſtrous, 

por pry far from reaſon, and from the ordinary or extra- 


ordinary poſſibility of things, that Act Fables, and 


4 r* us remember the Fables he related concerning Virgil's 
grands Hommes, pretended Magic, and how Naude cenſured him for 
chap. 19- P. m. it (175). Martin Polonus confeſſes, that Gervaſe, that 
$5, 359. is to lay Gervaſe of Tillebery (176), is one of thoſe 
(195) See the from a Ker. he extracted materials for his Chronicle. 
rem. (IJ of the [L] They are unjuſtly charged with ohſtinacy.] You 
m. VIRGIL. have ſeen in the remark ef ſome reflections, which 
176) See Voſ- tend to ſhew that the controverſies about the woman- 
„ de Hiſt. Pope give the Roman Catholicks an opportunity to 
Lat. p. 486. ſay that the Proteſtants are ſtubborn men. Some 
readers might think perhaps that I ſpoke thus only 

by mere gueſs. This determines me to give here 

ſame practical proofs of what they would make paſs 

for mere ſpeculations. A Capuchin Preacher, who 

liſhed a book of controverſy in the year 1611, 


(177) Sylveſter ee. (1 770 that one cannot better repreſent the hu- 


de Laval, a Ca- 5 ws WP | 
* Preacher, ut and way of dealing of our Miniſters, who pretend 
323 "ts write, ns ky — 4 to them what Sr. Atbhana- 
deurs de I Egliſe fius being weary to confound the Hereticks, without con- 
Romaine, liv- 3. verting them, ſaid of thoſe of his time * ; though they 
chap. 8. p. 68, pe refuted, they never acknowledge it. Though they 
6 have nothing now to urge, yet they are not aſhamed; 
* Athanaf, Orat. but being barefaced, like lewd women, they become 
contr, Arrian, impudent in their impieties againſt all (178). «© A 
en vg Herz- < plain and direct anſwer is made to the Miniſters, 


bn Tader ra, continues the Capuchin, without leaving their 


to m— & doubts and impoſtures any room to make a perti- 
5; T hogw eg OY © reply. One ſhews before their eyes, one 
de It Tore, a= “ nent reply ; Io 
2 rear « ſounds in their ears, one makes their hands feel, 
A Tamrae 4 that their objections are ill grounded, that their 
NO. 2 hiſtories are nothing but fables, that their anti- 
« civated belief is unreaſonable. No matter for 
(198) Sylveſter cip | ; . g ** 
de Laval, Gran= 4 that, they repeat again their antiquated fancies, 
deurs de L Egli, « 2s though they were quite new, without ſhame, 
Romaine, liv. 3. 4 without any ground, without conſcience. If they 
* « can but fill their books with that old ſtuff, and 


« impoſe upon ſome filly perſons, they are ſatisfied : 


t Proverbs 


Axvü. az. « fay , though thou Bray a foal in a mortar, 


% among auheat with a peſt „ yet vill not | his fe volgneſt 


— 


(179) Sylveſter 6 <a rom him (179).” ; 

& Lond, ibid Now — NA inſtance, by which he endea- 

* vours to prove that unjuſt accuſation, It is impoſ- 
« ſible for them to reply to the ſolid diſcourſes, evi- 
« dent arguments, and unqueſtionable witneſſes, 


„ which the Catholicks have a thouſand times alledg- 


Amadis's fories are infinitely more credible (174). Let 


they ſhew that the wiſe man was in the right to 


rannizing 


ed, in order to prove, that what their Fathers pre- 
tended to aſſert concerning Pope Joan, is a mere 
«« ſtory, and a wicked ſlander. The Sieur Caſaubon, 
«© the moſt learned man among the pretended Re- 
formed, and who by the ſtudy of polite Literature 
has acquired modeſty, and won the friendſhip of ſe- 
«« veral men of learning and honour, particularly of 
„ 'Thuanus, laughs at that ſtory. I have ſeen them 
agree together, that after reading Onuphrius's 


Annotation on the Life of John VIII. in Platina $, $ Of apud 


« it is impoſſible to believe, that this pretended Joan 5. 4" 4 
« was ever in being, as the ignorant imagine. Bel 

« larmine, Genebrard, Florimond de Remond, and 

« fifty other Catholicks, have written upon that ſub- 

ect, ſince Onuphrius, and have made the matter 

out ſo evidently, that if there can remain any doubts 

about it, we have reaſon never to believe any man 

living. And yet after all this, little Vignier (180) (180) In the 

« was {ure to repeat that filly ſtory, in order to ſwell 27th chap. of the 
* his ſeditious book. His theatre, which was to be 352%" © his 

* the thick foreſt of all the flanders of his party, bei, prints” 
had not been complete without that falſity. at in the year 1610, 
can we do with him? What ſhall we ſay both to in folio, and re- 
„him, and to thoſe who believe him, but what they E in 8vo 
themſelves ſing at their meetings: ;  nthe year 2623s 


T uſques & quand gens inhumaines 
e taſcherez ? 
Fuſques a quand empriſes waines, 
Sans fruit, & d'abuſion plaines, : 
Aymerez-vous & chercherex (181) ? (181) Sylveſter 
That is to ſay, according to T. Sternhold's tranſlation, — 3+ P. 99 and 


OO mortal man how long will ye 
„My glory thus deſpiſe ? 
Why wander ye in vanity; 
* And follow after lies“. 


After this the Capuchin ſpends ſixteen in re: 

futing the old — _—_ 8 theſe 

words: * It muſt be therefare for want of ſhame 

or ſenſe, and for want of true or probable objecti- 

ons, that the reformed Miniſters, after ſo much 

<< certainty and evidence, dare to repeat that fooliſh 

e ſtory again. I think, that without wr ing them, 

one may very well tell them, and thoſe who reſem- 

ble them, that they ſhew that to be fulfilled, which 

the Apoſtle foretald was to happen. "The time ** 2 Tim. iy, 

© ill come, when they will not endure ſound dotfrine, 3, 4+ 

but after their own luft ſhall they keep to themſebves 

«* Teachers, having itching ears, and they ſhall turn away 

* their ears from the truth, and ſhall be turned unto fa- 

„ bles. On the contrary for that reaſon, they who 

have any wit, and fear God, ought to remember 

« what the ſame St. Paul wrote another time to Ti- 

„ mothy t, Refuſe profane and old wives fables, and + 1 Tim. iv, 7. 

© exerciſe thyſelf rather unto gadlineſs. For in conſci- 

* ence one cannot call the Miniſter's Hiſtory of Pope 

Joan, any thing elſe but a profane fable, and an old 

% woman's ſlory (182).“ | | (182) Sylveſter 
Theſe two quotations from the Scripture are'ſuffi- de Laval, liv. 3. 

cient to ſhew, that his judgment was not extraordina+ P 36, 87. 

ry: for thoſe paſſages may be urged againſt his church, 

who for ſome centuries did not in the leaſt queſtion 

the truth of that fable. A Proteſtant, whom I have 

quoted above, alledges' that credulity is an Ne 

of the Church of Rome's Antichriſtianiſm. Mi guan 

do hanc ſoues ſentemtiam (non extitiſſe Papiſſam) patro- 

cinor Papijme aur Bach lt adulor. Abfit ; quicquid alt 

ſentiant, meam opinionem ei -confſundende, præ altera 

ſervire credo. Quad enim a pluribus Jeeults Papani chn- 

flamer crediderint, Johannam Papfſſam Ecchſfie preefaiſ- 

Je, completum eft vaticinum Apsſtoli, 2 Thefſ. xi. minan- . 

tis 1is efficaciam erroris, immittendam à Deo, ad hoc (283) Marta. | 

ut crederent mendacio (183): © 7." e.“ Though T aſ- Shoockivg, ' is 

« ſert that oe = never _ woman - Pope, yet I do — — Fa- 

not pretend thereby to flatter Popery or Babylon: bule Hamelen- 
3 7 pery er nab God fo, fol wht 


5 pl. ir. 3 


POQ 


rannizing over the mind with regard to that kind of ſubjects; whereas they who will 
obſtinately maintain thoſe traditions diſgrace their own Church. 


« God forbid ! for whatever others may think, I am 


« perſuaded that my opinion is more r than the 
2 contrary opinion, | © confound the Papiſts ; for 
« ſince they have conſtantly believed, during ma- 
« ny ages, that a woman-Pope preſided over the 
= Church, they ſhew thereby that the Apoſtle's pro- 
« phecy is fulfilled, who threatens them (2 Theſſ. xi.) 
« that God ſhall ſend them flrong delufion, that they 


« ſhould believe a lie.“ 
I cannot forbear obſerving, that Athanaſius's 


words, quoted by the Capuchin, are a common to- 
pic, which all parties uſe, in order to exclaim againſt 
their adverſaries's obſtinacy. They might be retorted 
upon that Capuchin : for how many things has he aſ- 
ſerted, which had been refuted an hundred times 
over and over again ? There prevails every where, 
more or leſs, a certain ſpirit of contradiction, which 
does not ſuffer men to give up their former arguments. 
One would look upon them, as tho' they had received 
them on the ſame terms, which certain Lacedzmo- 
nian women required from their ſons, when they gave 


them their bucklers ; ſuffer yourſelf to be killed, rather 
than hſe it (184). Let us make another compariſon, 
It ſeems they conſider them as a ſacred depoſitum, 
or as a talent, which they are obliged to improve 
upon pain of malediction, or laſtly, as an eſtate in- 
tailed, which is perpetually to deſcend from father to 
ſon, ſo that they muſt be as ſcrupulous with regard to 


184) "H 2 5 
dri Tac, aut 
banc, aut ſuper 

ac, ua Bring 
„ this back, or 
« be you brought 
60 back upon it.“ 
Tavray , 5 


the alienation of it, as Naboth was (185): However 891 
it be, there are a thouſand controverſies, in which * Keep this .. 


the weakeſt arguments are continually repeated. It 
is to no purpoſe to refute them, they reſemble nature, 
which it is in vain to expel, ſhe will ſtill return 
(186); or they are like thoſe troubleſome inſets ; the 
more wwe flrive to drive them away, the more obſlinately 
they purſue us (187). Prudent Diſputants do not act 
after this manner ; their ſſeſſion is not ſo great 
as to hinder them from preceiving the ſtrong and 
weak fide of an argument; they follow the example 


of wiſe warriors, who abandon thoſe poſts which they 


cannot defend to any purpoſe. 


«© die.” Plut. in 
Inſtitutis Laco- 
nicis, p- 241, F. 


186) The Lord 
bid it me an- 
ſwered Naboth to 
Ahab, who 
wanted to buy 
his vineyard)char 
T ſhould give the 
inberitance of my 


Fathers unto thee, 


I book of Ki 
chap. xxi. — 


5) See or 
727 * 


(186) Naturam expellas furca, tamen uſque recurret. Horat. Epiſt. 


ſt, 10. lib. 1. ver. 24. 
adverſaries of the Jeſuits, in his e des nowveaux Chretiens, p. 22. Add to this the 
$3. Ut canis & corio nunguam 


errebitur uncle. 

POQUELIN (a) (JOHN BAPTIST) a famous Comedian, known by the name 
of MoLitRe, was fon of a Valet-de-Chambre, the 4 * upholſterer, and was born 
at Paris about the year 1620. He went through the ſtudy of the Claſſics under the 
Jeſuits, in the College of Clermont. He was deſigned for the bar; but at his quitting 
the law-ſchools, he made choice of the actors profeſſion, from the prodigious fondneſs he bad 
the Drama (Y); his whole ſtudy and application being directed to the ſtage. His firſt 
medy was the Etourdi, which he exhibited publickly in the city of Lyons in 1653. 
Being ſome time after in Languedoc, he waited upon the Prince of Conti, and offered bim bis 
ſervice. That Prince favoured him with a moſt gracious reception; ſettled ſalaries upon his 
company; and took them into his ſervice, both for himſelf and the States of Languedoc. 
Having ſpent the Carnaval at Grenoble in 1658, be went and ſettled in Roan. He ſpent 
the ſummer there; and after taking ſome journies privately to Paris, he was ſo happy as to 
pleaſe his Majeſty's brother, the Duke of Orleans, who having granted him bis protection, 
and taking bis company of Comedians for his own, preſented him in that quality to the King 
and Queen. This Company played, for the firſt time, before their Majeſties, and the whole 
Court, the 24th of October 1658, on a ſtage erected for that purpoſe, in the Guard-room 
of the old Louvre, and had the good fortune to pleaſe, and therefore his Majeſty com- 
manded bim to ſettle in Paris. ball of the Petit Bourbon was granted, in order for 
bim to exhibit plays alternately with the Italian players. In October 1660 the hall of the 


(187) Father le Tellier ſays this of the 
line from Horace, Sat. 5. lib. 2. ver. 


therem, Palace Royal was granted him (c), and a penſion of 1000 Livres was ſettled upon 


him in 1663, In 1665 his company was taken altogether into his ſervice, and he con- 
tinued till his death to exhibit plays which were greatly applauded. His laſt Comedy 
was the Malade Imaginaire, which was played the fourth time the 17th of February 1673, 
on which day he died [A]. Theſe particulars I have extracted from his life prefixed xo 

| is 


[4] On wwhich day he died.) The chief character 


read Polixene, in- 
— far from being the character he aQed ; for indeed, 


of Moliere's laſt comedy is a perſon who pretends 
to be dead. Moliere played this part, conſe- 
tly was obliged, in one of his ſcenes, to repre- 

ent a dead man. A great number of Ar declare 
that he expired in that part of the play; and that 
when he was to make an end of it, _ ſhewing that 
it was nothing but a feint, he could neither ſpeak, 
nor riſe up, and that he was found really dead. This 
unuſual circumſtance was looked upon as wonderful, 
and ſuggeſted to the Poets a great number of witty 
conceits and ingenious alluſions ; which, very proba- 
bly, was the reaſon why ſo much credit was given to 
this ſtory. Some perſons even gave a ſerious turn to 
their thoughts, and made many moral refle&ions on 
that incident. But Moliere did not really die after 
this manner ; he having time enough, though very 
lick, to make an end of his part. The following 
particulars are related in his life. © The 17th of Fe- 
%  bruary 1 973 ( a fourth night of the repreſen- 
* tation of lade Inaginaire, he was ſo great- 
*I troubled with his defluxion, that he could ſcarce 
act. However, he went through it, but with great 


« torture, and the ſpectators were ſenſible that he was 


« as ſoon as the play was done, he got home as quick 
« as poſſible ; and had ſcarce got to bed, when the 
« continual cough, which tormented him, ſo 
« violent, that a vein in his lungs broke. e in- 
« ſtant he found himſelf in this condition, he de- 
« voted his whole thoughts to Heaven, immediately 
« after which he was ſpeechleſs ; and was choaked, 
„ in half an hour, by the great quay ef blood he 
« yomited up (2).” t not to conce 
lar, I muſt here inform the reader, that according to 
other writers, Moliere was not able to hold out till 
the play was done ; and they were obliged to carry 
him away before. Moliere died after a 
very ſurprizing manner. He had been very much 
« indiſpoſed for a long time, which was aſcribed to 
« the uneaſineſs he met with from his wife, and 
« ſtill more to his great application. One evening 
« that he was to play the Malade Imaginaire, (the 
« imaginary ſick man) which was then a new Drama, 
« and the laſt he had writ; he was very much out of 
« order when he began, and was going to put the 
« play off on account of his indiſpoſition: however, 
« obſerving there was a full houſe, and being un- 
« willing to diſmiſs the audience, he ſtrained him- 
« ſelf, and played almoſt to the end, not perceiving 
3 " * that 


any particu- (2) 
his works, print 


J] See the book 
entitled, La fa- 
meuſe Comedrenne, 
eu iſtoire de la 
Guerin, aupara- 


wart femme & 


weuve de Moliere, 
p. 38, 39. 


(4) Vie de Mo- 
here, folio 3. 


(5) It isin vol. 1. 
of the Mercure 
Gallant, of 
1673. Therein 
are inſerted ſeve- 
ral more ſuch - 
pieces, with a fu- 
nere] oration (in 
2 wapgiſh ſtrain) 
in proſe, 


his works. I perhaps ſhould rather have not taken any thing from it; that book being 
better known, and in more hands than my Dictionary will ever be; and therefore, by 
copying from that Life, I ſhall not inform any perſon of any new particulars. A cir- 


cumſtance, which I have been aſſured by many, is not related there, is, viz. that the on- 
ly motive of his going upon the ſtage was, to enjoy the company of an Actreſs for 


whom he had contracted a violent fondneſs. 


Several 


I leave the Reader to conjecture, whether this 


particular was omitted becauſe it was not true, or from fear that it would 5 his cha- 


racter. 


perſons declare, that his Comedies ſurpaſs, or equal, t 
pieces of that kind written by the antient Greeks and Romans [B]. 


e moſt beautiful 
It is no wonder that 


he ſo juſtly repreſented domeſtic feuds, and the tor ments of jealous huſbands, or of thoſe 
who have reaſon to be ſo; it being aſſured that no man ever experienced this more than 
Moliere[C)]. Theſe circumſtances I borrow from a printed book, ſome particulars of 


« that he grew worſe : but in that part where he 
« acted the fick man, he grew ſo very weak, that 
« the audience thought he was really dead, and thoſe 
% about him could ſcarce make him ſtand upon his 
% legs. He then was adviſed not to go on, but to 
« get to bed. However, he reſolved to go through 
« with his part, if poſſible; and as a great part of 
« it was played, he thought he might proceed to the 
« end without doing himſelf much harm; but the 
« ſtrong deſire he had to oblige the publick was at- 
« tended with very fatal conſequences ; for as he was 
« ſpeaking of Rhubarb and Sena in the ceremonial 
of the Phyſicians, he vomited blood, which fright- 
ing the audience and his fellow Comedians, he was 
« carried home inſtantly, where his wife followed 
* him into his bed-chamber. She pretended to take 
on grievouſly, but all the endeavours that were 
« uſed to recover him were to no purpoſe. He died 
* a few hours after, having vomited up all his 
« blood (3).” The Poets, I obſerved before, did not 
let ſlip this opportunity of ſhewing their wit ; and 
handed about a great number of little pieces: © but 
« among the ſeveral pieces writ upon his death, 
* none were more applauded than the four Latin 
« verſes following, which were thought proper to be 
« preſerved. 


& Noſcius hic fitus eft triſti Molierus in urnd, 

Cui genus humanum ludere, ludus erat. 
&* Dum ludit mortem, Mors indignata jocantem 

« Corripit, & mimum fingere ſæwa negat (4). 
« Here, in this tomb, fam'd Moliere is interr'd, 
« The Roſcius of his age, whoſe chief delight 
« Was, in his hum'rous ſcenes, to paint mankind. 
« But whilſt he mimick'd death, f 2p cruel power 
„ Snatch'd him from life, and made him what he 

feign'd.” 


To theſe Latin verſes I will add the following French 
Epitaph (5) 


Cy git qui parut ſur la Scene 

Le ſinge de la vie humaine 

Qui n aura jamais ſon egal, 
ui voulant de la Mort, ainſi que de la Vie, 
tre Pimitateur dans une Comedie, 

Pour trop bien reuffir, y reufſit fort mal; 

Car la Mort en eftant ravie, 

Trouva fe belle la copie. 

Quelle en fit un original. 


« Here lyes a man, who on the Theatre, 

« Mimick'd, with matchleſs art, our various foibles. 
« But ftriving once to imitate grim death, 

« He, or ſo well or ill perform'd his part, 

That death, delighted at ſo great a copiſt, 

« Seiz'd it, to make it an original.” 


LB] Several perſons declare, that his Comedies ſurpaſs, 
or equal, the moſt beautiful pieces of that kind, written 
by the antient Greeks and Romans.) Perrault has drawn 
upon himſelf a great number of adverſaries, for hav- 
ing ſtrongly oppoſed thoſe who aſſert, that no Au- 
thors, in this age, are comparable to Homer, Virgil, 
Demoſthenes, Cicero, Ariſtophanes, Terence, Sopho- 


eles, and Euripides. This diſpute has occaſioned a 


reat number of treatiſes that contain a great num- 
bor of particulars. But the anſwer to Perrault's pa- 


rallel is not yet publiſhed, nor is it known When it 


Vol. VIII. 


which 


will be. I believe I may aſſert, that with regard to 
the ſeveral productions of the pen, there are few 
things in which ſuch numbers of people have acknow- 
ledged the ſuperiority of this age, as in Comedies. 
The reaſon, perhaps, of this is, that all perſons are 
not capable of reliſhing the graces and delicate 
touches of Ariſtophanes, who yet are ſtruck with the 
wit and charms of Moliere ; for it muſt be granted 
that, in order to form a juſt judgment of the Greek 
Comic Writers, we _ to be perfectly ac- 
8 with the imperfections of the Athenians. 

ere is a ridicule common to all ages and nations; 
and a ridicule peculiar to certain ages and nations. 
Some ſcenes of Ariſtophanes appear inſipid to us, 
which, perhaps, charmed the Athenians, becauſe they 
were acquainted with the imperfections which thoſe 
ſcenes ridiculed. It was an imperfection, which we, 
perhaps, do not know; it was the ridicule, either of 
ſome — incidents, or of ſome tranſient taſte 
or paſſion, which might have been common at that 
time, but may be unknown to us, though we have an 
opportunity of conſulting the originals. Such are 
the obſtacles, which will not allow us to admire the 
Poet in queſtion according to his merit, neither in 
Greek nor in Latin; nor in the moſt faithful and 
__ tranſlations that can be made of them. Now 

oliere has not this diſadvantage. We know what 
he aims at, and we eaſily perceive whether he de- 
ſcribes juſtly the ridicule of our age; and nothing 
eſcapes us that is well drawn by im. One would 
even conclude, that, with regard to thoſe thoughts, 
thoſe delicate ſtrokes of raillery which affect all polite 
ages and nations, he is more copious and abundant 
than Ariſtophanes and Terence. This is a very con- 
ſiderable prerogative ; for the preſent age cannot be 
accuſed of wanting taſte for the beautiful paſſages of 
the Latin Poets. Shew Ladies of wit certain thoughts 
in Horace, Ovid, Juvenal, &c. tranſlated into old 
French, &c. though ever ſo flat a verſion ſhould be 
made of them ; yet, if it be faithful, the Ladies in 
queſtion will own that thoſe thoughts are beautiful, 
delicate, and witty. Some beautiful ſtrokes of wit 
are in vogue in all ages: and one would conclude 
that Moliere abounds more in thoſe than the Comic 
Poets of antiquity. There are {ome beauties which 
would be loſt in verſions, or in a country whole taſte 
differed from that of the French; but a great many 
others may be transferred into all kinds of tranſla- 
tions, and will pleaſe Readers of all taſtes, provided 
they underſtand the eſſence of good thoughts. See 
the article AMPHITRIO (6). | 

[CJ L being aſſured, that no man ever experienced 
more . . the torments of jealous huſbands, or of thoſe 
who have ra to be fo.] I have read in a little book 
printed in 1688, that (7) Mehere's wife was courted 
more in proportion, than he was applauded ; that ſhe was 
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: (6) Rem» [B]. 


(7) Hiſtory of 
5 La Guer in 7 for- 
daughter to the late Mrs. Bejard, a ſtrolling Atreſs, merly Moliere's 


who was engaged in intrigues with ſeveral young ſparks wife and widow, 


of Languedoc, at the auſpicious time when her daughter ; · 6. 


was born : for which reaſon, adds the Author, 17 
would be extremely difficult, (he having ſuch a crowd of 
gallants, to ſay who was her father; all we know is, 
that her mother uſed to declare, that during the irregular 
life ſhe led, ſhe never admitted any but perſons of quality, 
Moliere excepted,) and that for this reaſon her daughter 
ſprung from very noble blood ; and indeed the only thing 
ſhe recommended to her was, to abandon her charms to 
none but perſons of figure. She was thought to be Moli. 
ere's daughter, though he was afterwards her huſbard. 

: However, 

6 L 
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d) See the tem. 
al 


ſe) See the rem. 
[C]. 


(3) Hiftory, &c. 
bid. p. 12. 


(o) Ibid. p. 13. 


(10) Ibid. p. 16. 


(11) Ibid. p. 18. 
(12) Ibid. p. 19. 


(13) This was an 


Actrels belonging 


to the company 
Which Moliete 
found ſettled at 
Lyons, the firſt 
time he played 


in that city. He 


tell in love with 
that woman ; 
was beloved by 


her, and got her 
into his company» 


Hiſoire de la 
Guerin, p. 8. 


POQ 
which I ſhall tranſcribe (d). The moſt ſurprizing circumſtance is, we are told that his 
wife was his daughter (e). He wrote verſes with prodigious facility (); but then he 


However, the truth of this is not very well known . . . . 
(8). Moliere married young Mrs. Bejard ſome time af- 
ter he had ſettled his company at Paris; he aurote ſome 
dramatic pieces, and among the reſt, La Princeſſe 
d'Elide, in which his wife, who acted the part of 
the Princeſs (9), made ſo ſhining a figure, that he had 
but too much reaſon to repent his w— hazarded her in 
the midſt of the gay young Courtiers.. For, ſoon after ſbe 
avas at Chambor, where the dramatick piece abovemen- 
timed auas played by the King's order, fhe grew diſtract- 
edly fond of Count de Guiche, and Count de Lauzun of 
her, Molicre was told (10), that his great afſiduity in 
endeaauuring to divert the publick, deprived him of the 
opportunity of enquiring into his wife's conduct; and that 
ahi he flrove to divert every one, every one ſirove to 
divert his wife, And now jealouſy awaked, in his boſom, 
the tenderneſs, which the application to his fludies had 
lulPd afleep. Immediately he flew to his wife, to whom 
he made heazvy complaints; reproaching her with the 
great care with which he had brought her up ; the paſ- 
ion he had flifled, his behaviour towards her, which was 
that of a lover rather than of a huſband ; whilſt ſhe, in 
return for ſh many favours, made him the laughing -ſtock of 
the whole Court. His wife, burſting into tears, confeſſed 
to him that ſhe had had an inclination for Count de Guiche ; 


but proteſted, with an oath, that her crime wwas wholly 


in the intention; and that he ought to pardon the firſt 
falſe fleps of a young woman, who generally, for want of 
experience, is guilty of ſuch miſconduct; but aſſured him, 
that the indulgence he had ſhexwed her had made fo great 
an impreſſion on her mind, that ſhe ſhould never be guil- 
ty of fuch foibles for the future. Moliere, perſuaded of 
her virtue by her tears, begged a thouſand pardons for his 
being angry with her; and told her with great mildneſs, 
that it is not enough for people's reputation that they were 
juſtified by an unblemiſhed conſeience ; but that it wwas alſo 
neceſſary people ſhould not do any thing, that might make the 
world ſuſpect their conduct, ejpecially in an age when the 
publick is ſo apt to form diſadvantageous judgments, and no 
ways inclined to judge favourably of things (11). She be- 
gan her old trade more openly than ever. . . (12). © Mo- 
« liere being told, by ſome who were glad to make 
him uneaſy, of his wife's conduct, repeated his 
complaints with more violence than ever, and even 
threatened to confine her in a monaſtery. Moliere's 
wife, exaſperated at his reproaches, wept, fainted 
away, and obliged her huſband, who was doating- 
ly fond of her, to repent his having put her into 
that condition. He did all that lay in his power 
to recover her, by conjuring her to conſider that 
love was the only cauſe of his anger ; and that ſhe 
might judge of the mighty aſcendant ſhe had over 
him, ſince that, notwithſtanding he had ſuch juſt 
reaſons to be diſſatisfied with her behaviour, he 
yet was ready to forgive her, provided ſhe would 
ihew a more reſerved conduct for the future. One 
would imagine, that ſo unuſually-kind a huſband 
would have ſtruck her with remorie, and prevailed 
with her to reform her conduct ; nevertheleſs, 
kindneſs had a contrary effect upon this woman; 
and the fear ſhe was under, left ſhe ſhould never 
meet again with ſo favourable an opportunity for her 
to live apart from him, made her ſpeak in a very lofty 
{train ; ſaying to him, that ſhe knew very well 
who it was that told him all thoſe falſe ſtories ; that 
ſhe was quite weary of being charged daily with a 
thing of which ſhe was innocent; that he needed 
but prepare matters for their ſeparation ; and that 
* ſhe hated him, becauſe he had always been engaged 
in a ſecret correſpondence with de la Brie (13), 
„ who lived in their houſe, and had never left it 
lince their marriage. Notwithſtanding the utmoſt 
endeavours were uſed to ſoften Mrs. M 
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oliere, ſhe 
continued inexorable ; from that inſtant ſhe enter- 
tained a dreadful averſion for her huſband ; and 
when he had a mind to make uſe of the privileges, 


«c 
cc 
«c 
cc 


« ed him with the utmoſt contempt. In fine, ſhe 


carried matters ſo far, that Moliere, who now be- 
gan to be ſenſible of her depraved inclinations, 
con ſented to the ſeparation which ſhe had been de- 
« firing perpetually ever ſince their jarring ; ſo that they 
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which the marriage- ſtate entitled him to, ſhe treat- 


took 


agreed to part, without addreſſing the Parliament 
for that purpoſe. In the mean time, it was with the 
greateſt reluctance that Moliere came to à reſolu- 
tion not to live with his wiſe ; and at the ſame 
time that reaſon made him conſider her as a wo- 
man, whoſe conduct made her unworthy of the 
eſteem of a man of honour ; tenderneſs, on the o- 
ther ſide, made him ſenſible, that it would be a 

rief to him, to ſee her ſpend her days without en- 
joying the privileges which a wife juſtly claims. 
He was one day reflecting on this, in his garden 
at Auteuil, when Mr. Chapelle, a friend of his, 
who was come thither accidentally to take a walk, 
went up to him, and found him more melancholy 
than uſual, for which 'reaſon he enquired ſeveral 
times what it was that made him ſo. 
who was aſhamed to diſcover ſo little patience, 
with 2 to a misfortune that was ſo much in 
vogue, forbore ſatisfying him as long as he could ; 
but having at that time his heart full, a ſtate well 
known to perſons who have been in love, he gave 
way to the defire he had to give himſelf eaſe ; and 
frankly confeſſed to his friend, that the behaviour, 
he had been obliged to uſe towards his wife, was 
the cauſe of the grief which oppreſſed him. Cha- 
pelle, who imagined that he had a ſtrength of 
mind — to things of that nature, laughed at 
him; ſaying, that it was ſtrange that he, who 
could draw ſo happily the imperfections and foibles 
of other men, ſhould himſelf be guilty of a weak- 
neſs which he ridiculed daily; and made him ſen- 
ſible, that nothing could be ſo ridiculous as to 
love a perſon who makes no return of kindneſs. 
With regard to myſelf, ſays he, I own that had 
I had the ill fortune to be in the like condition, 
and ſhould be ſtrongly perſuaded that the perſon I 
loved, indulged her favours to others, the contempt 
I ſhould have for her, would be ſo great, that it 
would cure me infallibly of my paſſion. Beſides, 
you have one ſatisfaction, which you muſt be with- 
out, in caſe ſhe was miſtreſs ; and revenge, which 
generally ſucceeds to love, in an injured lover's 
breaſt, may compenſate for all the uneafineſſes 
which your wife brings upon you, ſince you have 
no more to do, but to Rut her up in a monaſtery ; 
and this, at the ſame time, will be a ſure method 
to make you eaſy in your mind. Moliere, who 
had liſtened calmly enough to his friend, interrupt- 
ed him, with aſking, whether he had ever been in 
love? I have, replied Chapelle; but then it was 
in ſuch a manner as became a man of ſenſe ; but 
I ſhould never have been ſo very much troubled a- 
bout a thing, which reaſon had adviſed me to do, 
for my happineſs ſake, and I bluſh to ſee you ſo 
very wavering. I fee plainly, replied Moliere, 
that you was never in love; and that you took 
the ſhadow of that paſſion for the paſſion itſelf. I 
will not produce a numberleſs multitude of exam- 
ples, which would make you ſenſible of the power 
of that paſſion. I will only give you a faithful ac- 
count of the perplexity I myſelf am under, in or- 
der to ſhew how little a man is maſter of himſelf, 
when love has once gained ſuch an empire over 
us, as our natural diſpoſition uſually gives. To an- 
ſwer what you obſerve, with regard to the perfect 
knowledge you ſay I have of the human mind, 
which you think manifeſt from the characters I 
every day exhibit on the ſtage; I will own that I 
have made their foibles my chief ſtudy ; but if I 
learnt that the danger may be ſhunned, experience 
has taught me but too well, that it is impoſſible 
to fly from it. This I judge daily by myſelf.” 
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He then gives the ſtory of his marriage, and, after 


making ſome reflections, he adds (14): 1 therefore am 
refokved to live with her as though ſhe was not my wife : 
but if you knew how greatly I ſuffer, you would pity me. 
My paſſion is riſen to ſuch a height, that I cannot for- 
bear being very much concerned for her; and when 1 
confider how impoſſible it is for me to ſuppreſs what 1 
feel, I ſay to myſelf, ſhe perhaps finds as great difficulty 
to check the inclination ſhe has to be a coquet, and then 
1 am more diſpoſed to pity than blame her. Yau doubtleſs 


3 | Wi 


(f) See Boileau's 
ſecond Satyr. 


Moliere, 


(14) Hi. de (2 


Guerin, p. 28. 


u's 


de la 
28. 


Ie pretes, Tom. 
5 num. 1520. 


(15) Hiſe. de la 
Cuerin, P · 30. 


16) Prætulerim 

iptor delirus in- 
erſque videri, 
Dum mea delece 
tent mala me wel 
denique fallant, 
Ruan ſapere, 
ring, 
Horat. lib. 2. 
Epiſt. 2. ver. 
125. 


(17) Aulus Gell. 
ib. 18. cap. 11. 


P- m. 494, 495 · 


(13) voffius, Tſe. 
Orat. lib. 4. cap. 
I. p. m. 442. 


(19) Theoph. 
Raynaud, de ma- 
is ac bonts Li- 
bris, nm. 427, 
p. m. 248 
à great number. 


Pp O Q 


took too great a liberty in coining new words and expreſſions [D], and he frequently 
0% Jugement ſur Wwas guilty of barbariſms [EZ]. Baillet (g) ſnews what judgment we ought to form of 


his abilities. 


will obſerve to me, that no one but a Poet could love 75 
ter ſuch a manner ; but my opinion is, that there is but 
one fort of love; and that perſons who have never been 
ſenſible to ſuch delicacies, have never felt a real paſ- 
from. . . . (15). Are you not ſurprized that my reaſon 
ſhould only make me ſenſible of my weakneſs, without be- 
ing able to triumph over it ? 1 on the other fide will 
own to you, (ſaid his friend to him) that you are a * 
er object of compaſſion than I took you to be; but I hope 
time will give you eaſe ; and in the mean time exert 
your utmoſt endeavours for that purpoſe. 
Such was the fate of this fine genius. In the 
midſt of the acclamations of the whole Court, at 
the ſame time that he had attained the moſt exalted 
reputation, and was the admiration of all France 
and foreign countries, he was tortured with number- 
leſs domeſtick uneaſineſſes. His marriage deprived 


him both of his honour and repoſe ; he even had 


not the ſatisfaction to hate the thing which cauſed 
his anguiſh, I mean the perſon who was the cauſe of 
all his troubles. It was on this occaſion one might 
ſay, Phyſician, cure thyſelf : Moliere, you who di- 
vert the publick ſo happily, cannot you divert your- 
ſelf ? You, who laugh at pre. body, who give ſuch 
excellent advice to poor cuckolds, why do not you 
take advantage of it firſt? He perhaps may have 
ſaid a thouſand times with Horace (16), I had rather 
be thought the meaneſt of all Writers, and have my 
mind at reſt, than to be ſo great a genius, to be ſo 
much admired, and ſuffer theſe numberleſs un- 
eaſineſſes. 

[D] He took too great a liberty in coining new words 
and expreſſions.) 'The reader will pleaſe to take no- 
tice, that only the exceſs of this liberty is found fault 


& with; for to ſay the truth, people do not deny but 


that he frequently introduced them very happily, and 
in ſuch a manner as enriched our language. He has 
brought into vogue ſome phraſes and words that are 
of a moſt pleaſing turn ; and any Grammarian who 
ſhould think the contrary, would deſerve the ſame 
treatment with him who cenſured the Poet Furius 
for inventing certain Latin words which ſhortened 
expreſſion, and did not grate upon delicate ears. 
Read the following words of Aulus Gellius. Non 
hercle idem ſentio cum Ceſellio Vindice grammatico, ut 
mea opinio eft, haud quaquam inerudito. Verum hoc ta- 
men petulanter inſciteque ; quod Furium veterem poetam 
dedecoraſſe linguam Latinam ſcripfit hujuſcemodi vocum 
fitionibus, que mihi quidem neque abhorrere a poetica fa- 
cultate viſe ſunt, neque dictu profatuque ipſo tetre aut 
inſuawes efſe ; ficuti ſunt quædam alia ab illuſtribus 
poetis fata dure & rancide. Quæ reprehendit autem Cæ- 
ſellius Furiana, hæc ſunt; quod terram in lutum verſam 
luteſcere dixerit, & tenebras in noctis modum factas 
nocteſcere, c. (17). ie. © I indeed am not of the 
« ſame opinion with Cæſellius Vindex the Gram- 
% marian, whom I take to be a learned man. How- 
ever, he has diſcovered a great deal of preſumption 


« and ignorance, in aſſerting that Furius the old 


Poet, deformed the Latin tongue by his new-coined 
e terms of that kind, which yet I take to be alto- 
« gether conſiſtent with poetical diction, nor harſh, 
« nor inharmonious when ſpoke ; as certain others 
are, of a grating obſolete ſound, though invented 
« by diſtinguiſhed Poets. Thoſe which Cæſellius 
« cenſures in Furius are the following, viz. his cal- 
ling /uteſcere, earth changed to clay; and noeſcere, 
« darkneſs, after the manner of night.” By the 
way, there is no better mint for the coining of new 
words than the ſtage ; for if it produces any new 
expreſſions which are favourably received, great num- 
bers of people learn them immediately; and by of- 
ten repeating them, ſpread them among the publick. 
Good Writers cannot juſtly be diſputed the right of 
coining new words, ſince otherwiſe languages would 
remain jejune, barren, and flat. See what Voſſius 
(18) and ſeveral other Writers ſay on this ſubject (19). 
It ought therefore, generally ſpeaking, to be granted, 
that Moliere had a right to improve dramatic ſubjects 


dusdes with new coined words, as he had acquired ſo great 


Some 


a reputation by his plays: but that which may be 
ſaid againſt him is, that he abuſed his right or 
power ; for it muſt be remembred, that the Writers 
on ſuch kind of ſubjects are not ſo ſenſible of the po- 
verty of a language, as thoſe who write on dogmatic 
ſubjects. I muſt be con feſſad, ſays Arnauld (20), that 
perſons are more ſenſible of the want which our tongue 
has of certain words, when they write on learned ſub- 
jets, than when they ſpeak or write on common things. 
Theſe are his words, in a preface where he accounts 
for the liberty he took in inventing the words phibc- 
phiſmes, philoſophiſies, advertance. It is certain that 
comic Poets are not ſo excuſable as Philoſophers who 
coin words, they being under an indiſpenſible neceſſity 
of doing this. Read the following complaint of 
Lucretius. 


Nec me animi fallit, Gratorum obſcura reperta 
Difficile inluſtrare Latinis werſibus eſſe, 

(Multa novis verbis prejertim cum fit agendum, ) 
Propter egeflatem linguæ, & rerum novitatem (21) ; 
Nunc & Anaxagore ſcrutemur Homæomeriam, 
Quam GCræci memorant, nec nofira dicere lingua 
Concedit nobis patrii ſermonis egeſlas (22). 
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(20) Arnauld, 
Preface to the $ 
Denonciation du 
Peche Philoſopbi- 
gue, 


(21) Lucret. libs 


I, ver. 137. 


(22) Idem, ibid, 


ver. 8 30. 


I'm ſenſible the Latin is too poor, 

« To equal all the riches of the Grecian ſtore: 

New matter various nature {till affords, 

And new conceptions do require new words. 

No let's examine with a curious eye 

* Anaxagoras his philoſophy, 

* By copious Greece term'd Homæomery: 

For which our Latin language, poor in words, 

Not one expreſſive ſingle voice affords.” 
CREECH. 


The reaſon why he wanted words, was not becauſe 
of the laws of quantity; for thoſe who wrote philo- 
ſophical books in 2 complained alſo of this pe- 
nury. Quanta verborum nobis paupertas, imo egeſtas fit, 
nunguam magis quam hodierno die intellexi. Mille res 
inciderunt, cum forte de Platone loqueremur, que nomina 
defiderarent, nec haberent : quædam vero cum habuiſſent, 


Faſtidio noftro perdidifſent. Quis autem ferat in egeſtate 


faſftidium (23) ? i. e. I never perceived in a more 


* ſenſible manner, than I do at this very time, the 
* great poverty, or rather want of words, in the 
Latin tongue. A thouſand particulars occurred 
* (whilſt we were talking about Plato) for which no 
* names could be found; and ſome which had had 
% names, were loſt, by our ridiculous diſtaſte. But 
* ſurely can any thing be more abſurd than for thoſe 


(23) Seneca, 
Epiſt. 58. init. 
p- m. 266, 


in want to affect diſtaſte?“ We may obſerve, by 


the way, the double cauſe, to which Seneca aſcribes 
the penury of languages; the one is, that we have 
not yet found out certain words; and the other, that 
ſeveral grew out of uſe. But we ſhould alſo obſerve 
that the Romans at the time even when they wrote 
only Epigrams, complained of their not being able 
to find words they wanted (24) ; whence it may be 
concluded, that Moliere might have had the ſame 
want, and for that reaſon was obliged to have re- 
courſe to invention. Laſtly, it may be obſerved, that 
the birth of one word proves commonly the death of 
another (25). 'This is true chiefly with regard to the 
French, whence it may be inferred that our language 
will for ever be poor and barren. 

LE] He frequently was guilty of barbariſms.) I could 
quote an hundred inſtances of this, but will confine 
my ſelf to two, extracted from a piece, which is pre- 
fixed to his works in ſome editions. It is a com- 
pliment of thanks to the King. He has given it a 
molt delightful turn; and it 1s, perhaps, as good a 
{mall piece as ever he wrote. Weigh well the tour 
verſes following addreſſed to his Mule, 


Vous pourriez aiſement Petendre (26), 
Et parler des tranſports qu en wous font Eclater 
5 


(24) See Pliny 
Junior, Epiſc. 
18. lib. 4. 


(25) Juſt as in 
the productions of 
nature, where 
generatio unius 
eſt corruptio al- 
terius, 


(26) That is, 
your compliment. 


8 00 


POQ 


Some are of opinion, that Moliere cannot claim the glory of being an Inventor, and 
that he made a good uſe of the comedies which the Italians play'd at Paris [FJ]. It 
is falſely aſſerted, that Boileau changed his note after the 0 
Writer ; certain ignorant Cenſors declaring, that he applauded him when living, but 
cenſured him when dead. The truth is, he ſtill continued to applaud him when he was 
He only accuſed him of ſhewing too much complaiſance for the pit; a 
cenſure that was juſt in ſome reſpects, but unjuſt in the whole [G]. The verſes which 


in his grave. 


Les furprenans bienfaits, que ſans les meriter 
Sa liberale main fur vous daigne repandre. 


«© With eaſe you might extend it, and deſcribe 
The tranſports which, in your all-grateful mind, 
« Ariſe, when you reflect that, undeſerv'd, 

« His liberal hand ſtill heaps new favours on you.” 


The Author's meaning in theſe lines, is, that his 


muſe had been indulged the greateſt kindneſs, tho 


ſhe was no ways deſerving of them: but they ſignify, 
according to the grammatical conſtruction, that tho 
the King did not deſerve thoſe favours, he neverthe- 
leſs beſtowed them on Moliere's Muſe. This 1s cer- 
tainly a barbarous expreſſion. Here follows the other 
example. 


Les Muſes ſont de grandes prometeuſes, 
Et comme os ſcrurs les cauſeuſes 


Vous ne manqueriez pas ſans doute par te bec. 


« Fam'd are the Muſes for their promiſes ; 
« And like your pratling ſiſters, ſurely you 
« Would ne'er want chat——.” 


The Author's meaning is, that his Muſe would be 
like her ſiſters, who are very talkative ; but, accord- 
ing to the grammatical conſtruction, it plainly ſigni- 
fies nothing but this, that ſhe would be a very prat- 
ling Muſe, though her ſiſters are of a very different 
character. It muſt be obſerved, that by barbari/r, I 
do not mean words or expreſſions borrowed from o- 
ther languages, and unknown to the French ; but a 
diſpoſition of words contrary to the laws of grammar, 
_ which are looked upon as barbarous by our belt 
Grammarians. 

In the ſame Poem we find Marquis repouſſable, a 
barbarous expreſſion. We alſo meet with prevenart 
amas, another barbarous expreſſion; the word prevenant 
being only uſed in a figurative ſenſe, and does not 
ſigniiy a man who went before or out- ſtript others. 

[F] Some are of opinion, that Moliere . . . . . made 

an advantageous uſe of the Comedies which the Italians 
played at Paris.) I ſhall prove this aſſertion from an 
anonymous book, but no matter for that; fince it is 
in print, that is ſufficient to juſtify my aſſertion ; for 
the only circumſtance I am to prove is, that ſome 
perſons affirm that the Italian Comedies exhibited at 
Paris were Moliere's originals. Read what follows, 
which is ſuppoſed to be ſpoke by Harlequin. * If 
«« the Italian players had never come into France, 
« Moliere would perhaps have never been the man 
« he is. I am ſenſible that he was perfectly well 
« acquainted with the antient comic Writers : but 
« after all, he took his firſt hints from our ſtage. 
« You know that his Cocu Imaginaire is the Ritratto 


„of the Italians ; Scaramouch interrupted in his 


amour, gave riſe to his Facheux ; his Contre-temps 
« is only Arlequin, Valet ttourdi, and ſo of moſt of 
e his plays; and in theſe latter times, is not his 
« Tartufe our Bernagaſſo ? He indeed excells in his 
characters: and his plays appear to me ſo very ju- 


(27) Livre ſans * dicious, that they ought to be read to young per- 


Nom, (a name- 
leſs book) divi- 
ded into 5 dia- 
Icgues, printed 
at Paris, and in 
Holland, in 
1695. p- 6. of 
the Dutch edit. 


(28) The 7. 
(29) The 2. 


« ſons, as ſo many leſſons for giving them a true 
„ notion of the world. And yet theſe excellent 
« Italian originals produce nothing in this age (27) 

LG] Boikeau accuſed him of ſhewing too much com- 
plaiſance for the pit; a cenſure that was juſt in ſome 
reſpects, but unjuſt in the whole.) Moliere was dead 
when Boileau applauded him in one of his Epiſtles 
(28), as much, or more, than he had done in the ſa- 
tyr he had addreſſed to him (29). It is therefore a 
very unjuſt aſſertion, to ſay that Boileau applauded 
him merely out of policy, and for fear of being ri- 


diculed by him publickly, if he ſhould ſay nothing 


make that correction, thirty years fince, in all the 


eath of this great comic 


Father 


to his advantage, or preſume to criticiſe him. But 
(will it be faid) he cenſured him when he had no 
cauſe to be under any apprehenſions, and conſequently 
the ſuſpicion — of him ſeems to be well 
grounded. I anſwer, that it is not. I am of opi- 
nion that had he writ his Art of Poetry during Mo- 
liere's life, he would have introduced in it the cenſure 
I ſhall quote hereunder. It was, as it were, eſſential 
to his ſubject. It includes a very juſt obſervation, 
which ought to be made an inviolable maxim, in caſe 
plays were writ only to be printed. But as they are 
deſigned chiefly for the ſtage, and to be played be- 
fore all ſorts of people, it is not juſt to require their 
being writ according to Boileau's taſte. His words 
are as follow : | 


Eftudiez la Cour, & connoiſſex la ville, 

Lune & autre eft toigours en modeles fertile. 

Ceft par Ia que Moliere illuſtrant ſes crits 

Peut-efire de fon Art eiit remportè le prix; 

Si moins ami du peuple en ſes dottes peintures, 

I weufl point fait ſouvent grimacer J figures, 

Quittè pour be bouffon, Pagreable & le fin, 

Et fans honte à Terence allie Tabarin. 

Dans ce ſac ridicule ou Scapin * Senvelpe, 

Je ne reconnois plus Þ Auteur du Miſanthrope (30). 

Study the Court, and learn to know the city, 

„For both, in models, are moſt fruitful found. 

Moliere, with theſe, illuſtrating his ſcenes, 

Perhaps, o'er all had triumph'd in his art, 

« If, to delight the rabble, he had not drawn 

Some characters diſtorted and groteſque ; 

* Had not writ force; neglected pleaſing wit; 

And join'd the ſtroller's jeſts with charming 
Terence. 

« When waggiſh Scapin's hid within the ſack, 

How far this differs from the Mi/anthrope / 


In one of Mos 
liere's Plays. 


(30) Deſpreaux, 
Art. Poetique, 


391 & /q. 


[“I ſhall give a little anecdote with re ard to the 
« two following verſes cited above, from Boileau : 


* Dans ce ſac ridicule ou Scapin Pervelpe. 
Fe ne reconnois plus / Auteur du Miſantrope. 


A perſon of good ſenſe obſerved to me, many years 
ſince, that they ought to be read thus ; 


Daus ce ſac ridicule ou Scapin envelope, 
Fe ne reconnois plus Pauteur du Miſantrope. 


« When waggiſh Scapin hides him in the ſack, 
How far this differs from the M:/anthrope ! 


« His reaſon for this correction was, Scapin does 
„ not hide himſelf in a ſack, in Moliere's dramatic 
« piece entitled the Cheats of Scapin, but hides Ge- 
* ronte in it, which character Moliere himſelf played. 
The perſon in queſtion was firmly perſuaded that 
* Boileau, who could not be ignorant of that cir- 
« cumſtance, had writ Pexveloppe, (hides or wraps him 
in ;) and that YSexwelgppe (hides or wraps himſelf in) 
© was an error of the preſs. This obſervation did 
not ſlip my memory, for which reaſon I began to 


„editions wherein I met with this verſe. But Mr. 
« Broflette, Boileau's friend, (who obliged the world 
with his notes on that Poet's works) ſeeing that 
correction in the margin of my Boileau, (printed 
in 1716, with curious and uſeful notes by Mr. Bro- 
ſette above-mentioned) aſſured me that, though this 
“correction was ſo very juſt and natural, yet Boileau 
% had always written Senveloppe, though he knew that „ From the rem. 
« it aſſerted a falſity ; and that the other expreſſion, to the Paris dt 
« though ſo very eaſy and natural, had never occur- of Beyl's Dit 
« red to him “.“ vol. 4. p+977* 


3 Boileau ks 


Cant. 3- ver. 


Fs 
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„e Ten. 2. Father Bouhours compoſed in praiſe of Moliere (+), are; in the judgment of Menage, (4) His name is 
5 the beſt he ever wrote (i). I do not know whether the Italians On of the Italian Need Cots 


and he ſtyles 


{is Late tranſlation of his Comedies by one of their countrymen ſettled in Germany (&). It is aye or mug 
Frargviſe, pins. more difficult, in works, of this kind, than in others, to transfer, into a verſion, all the 7 


(i) Ibid. p. 12. beauties of the original. By the way, what I ſaid concerning the fondneſs which our 


Moliere had for the ſtage, is found, with ſome other circumſtances, in a work of Per- own expence 
rault H J. The reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed to know what became, after Moliere's *, Lcipfic, anno 


death, of the Compan 


y of Comedians over whom he had preſided [7] ; a circumſtance —_— 


12mo. 
that will greatly contribute to ſhew the merit of this great player, 


Boileau blames Moliere for calculating his plays, 

not only for perſons of a delicate taſte and a ſound 

judgment, but likewiſe for the vulgar. But Moliere 

his reaſons for this; and might have anſwered 

what Harlequin is ſuppoſed to have ſaid on the like oc- 

caſion. His words are theſe. * Thoſe humorous 

« ſtrokes, ſaid I, are not diſagreeable in your Co- 

«« medies ; but unhappily they are not equally good. 

« I own it, (replied 1 but they nevertheleſs divert 

certain young ſparks, who come to our play-houſe 

« with no other — but to laugh ; who laugh at 

« any thing, and frequently without knowing why. 

« We frequently play to ſuch people, and we are ob- 

* _— to give them ſtrokes of humour and jeſts 

adapted to their capacity, otherwiſe we ſhould often 

« play to empty benches. I am ſorry, ſays I, that 

* you have almoſt laid aſide your old plays; they 

were applauded by all perſons of good ſenſe ; ſe- 

« veral reflections in them were of great uſe in 

« morality ; and your ſtage was a place where, I 

« may preſume to ſay, vice was ſo effeQtually ridi- 

* culed, that the ſpeftators were prompted to love 

« virtue, merely from —ů— _ we 

. * to play, (continued he) none but our old plays, we 
2 * rey have very thin houſes ; and I Gall makes the 
$ a — anſwer to you as Cinthio did formerly to St. 
Evremont; that layers, acting excellent plays, 

(32) W « would be 1 1 — be — 
ing words of Te- that actors are at a great expence ; and that plays are 
rence, from the intended to divert the common people as well as Se- 
projeg 1 nators (32). They conſequently ought to be adapted 
Preta quum pri- £0 the taſte of the publick in general, that is, they 
mum anima of Ought to be written in ſuch a manner as may invite 


— afpu - multitudes to ſee them ; otherwiſe, were they a per- 


„ _., feat compound of uncommon thoughts, and exqui- 
wa * ſitely — reflections, they — ruin the actors 
pulout placerent and be of no ſervice ro the common people. 

e. Not only thoſe who criticize Moliere may be an- 

ſwered by ſuch reflections: a great number of other 
General OB- books are alſo found fault with, for people's not con- 
SERVATI- ſidering the various uſes for which they are deſigned ; 
ONS againſt and their meeting with a thouſand particulars which 
thoſe who cen- they would have had the Author ſuppreſs. What is 
fare this Dit. this thing to me, (ſays one) what is it to me, (con- 

tinues another) that ſuch a man had a bad wife ; of 
what uſe are ſuch a number of quotations, fo many 
jovial thoughts, and philoſophical reflections, &c. Such 
are the contiuual complaints of thoſe who cenſure 
this Dictionary: but thoſe perſons will permit me to 
ſay, that they want the moſt eſſential circumſtance 
neceſſary for forming a right judgment of this work. 
They did not know that it was calculated for all ſorts 
of readers ; and that, had it been written agreeably 


(33) ard, , to the taſte of the greateſt Puriſts (33), it would there- 
this — by by have gone out of its natural ſphere. Theſe peo- 


the moſt ple do not conſider, that had I kept to their notions 
riet obſervers of of purity, I ſhould have writ a book, which, indeed, 
re bang of per= would have pleaſed them, but then it would have 
tard 16 HR TE= diſpleaſed hundreds of other people, and have grown 
of a few, os mouldy in the bookſeller's warehouſe. It would have 
the choice of wits, been a melancholy affair for him, to have had two 

huge folio volumes, that had contained nothing but 

what affords entertainment to ſuch as pretend to gra- 


vity and an exquiſite taſte ; and who would have the 


moſt copious ſubjects explained by monoſyllables, 

Let them _—_ the ſame * which Socrates did 

at the fight of a fair (34). e will ſuppoſe this ; but vam mulris 
ſtill the fair will be what it ought to a 2 non eges ! 

IH] The fondneſs whith our Able had for the flage, _ x won ff 

is found, with ſome other circumſlances, in a cork of — tho ths > _e 
Perrault.) Moliere is one of thoſe illuſtrious men vide Eraſmum 
whoſe portraits Mr. Begon (35) cauſed to be engraved, in - wy p- 
and their hiſtorical elogiums to be drawn up and pub- m. 168. 
liſhed. Perrault, the Author of thoſe elogiums; X 
affirms, that Moliere was born with ſo firong a paſſion (35) Intendant of 
for the flage, that no endeavours which might have been Juſtice — * 
uſed could prevent his turning actor. He had no fooner — 

gone through his courſe of Tales in which be was tx- 

tremely ſucceſiful, but he 7 are with ſeveral young perſons 

of the ſame age and inclination with himſelf, and took a 

reſolution to form a company, in order to go and act plays 

in country towns. Hi: father .. . . defired all his friends 

to diſſuade him, if poſſible, from his reſolution 4 but not 

being able to make any impreſſion on him, either by 

the remonſtrances or promites they made him in his 

name, he ſent to him the maſter, who had educated and 

boarded him, during the fir years of his fludies. . .. . ... 

But his mafler, ſo far from perſuading him to quit the 

flage, was prevailed upon, by young Molicre, 10 turn 

al...» -» Hawing completed his Company, he went 

and played at Roan, and from thence at Lyons, 4vhere 
having pleaſed the Prince of Conti, &c. (36). The (36) Perraulty 
reſt of the elogium is very curious. — 

[1] The reader will doubtleſs be pleaſed to know what * 79 

became, after Molierès death, of the Company of Co- 

medians, over «whom he had preſided.] I met with the 

following particulars on this ſubje&, in Chappuzeau. 

This Company, before it was ſettled in the Palace 

Royal, had acted with great applauſe at Paris, on the 

faſſer de Neſle 3 and at St. Paul's in Lyons, and in 

Languedoc. They were juſtly looked upon as the 

beſt Company of country players. The two Bejars 

(brothers) and du Parc were ſome of his principal 

actors. Du Croiſi, who headed a company of coun- 

try players, and le Grange a very good player joined 

with them. They acted for ſome time in the hall of 

the Petit Bourbon, by an agreement made between 

them and the Italian players, who were already ſettled 

there. Afterwards they were admitted into the Theatre 

of the Palace Royal, and played in it till the beginning 

of Lent 1673. Moliere dying at that time, four 

players belonging to his Company joined with thoſe 

of the Hotel of Burgundy ; and as thoſe left there 

were not in a capacity to continue, his Majeſty was 

pleaſed to make but one Company of that of Marais 


(37), and the other of the Palace Real. Mr. Col- (37) It was efta- 


bert was ordered to pitch upon the beſt actors was ſtill Þliſhed in 1620, 
ern Tag on 
well as the moſt ſkilful in that of Marais, and to ny. 

make one good Company of theſe, to be called. the 

King's Company of Comedians. It was ſettled in (38) Otherwiſe 
the Hotel du Roi, in Mazarive Street (38) z and acted for ld, Jus 
the firſt time, ona on Sunday the gth of July ſe. 

1673. The players were farbid to act in the Palace (30) Extrafted 
Royal, and on the ſtage of Marais. I am to obſerve a book, en- 
that Moller, who was the 2 ſ * of the * 
Company belonging to the Palace Reyal, reſigned that“ 

elle is la Gr fix years before his an * — 


POR CIA, the daughter of Cato of Utica, had a foul fo well framed, that ſhe 


eſcaped the influence of the bad examples which her mother and her aunts gave her [A], 


(4 


Vol., VIII. 


and 


My ] She eſcaped the infiuence of the bad examples the fair ſex : there was in that reſpect ſomething very 
ich her mother and her aunts gave her.) Cato of odd and unlucky in his fate. He had two 
Utica was unfortunate with regard to his relations of fiſters both named Servilia ; the one was the mother 
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(1) She proftitu- 
ted alſo her 
daughter to him · 
See above, quot. 
(1) of the art- 
CASSIUS 
LONGINUS 
(Caius/. 


(2) Obrw priv 5y 
6 Tpoc Kntignpet 
Tee inc Eos *. 
pc. * 
was Servilia's 
love for Cæſar 
publiſhed abroad. 
Plutarch. 1. 
Bruto, p. 986. 


(3) lem, in Ca- 
tone minore, p- 
785 of Amiot's 
tranſlation. 


(4) A fon and 
our Porcia. 


{5 See above the 
rem. [9] of the 
art. of the ft 
RORTENSI- 
US Quintus). 


(6) Extracted 
from Plutarch. 
in Catone mi nore, 


p- 707, 784 


( 7) Plut."ibidem, 
P · 726. 


(8) Idem, ibid, 
Mr. Bayle gives 
here Amiot's 
tranſlation. 


POR 


and imitated only her father's vertues. She applied herſelf very much to the ſtudy of 


Philoſophy, and gave ſtrong proofs of an exalted courage; for 
Brutus was making preparations for ſome conſiderable undertaki 
a knife in order to ſhew by her conſtancy and patience in ſuffgring 
capable to hold her tongue, and therefore worthy that her huſband 


ng that her huſband 
„ ſhe cut herſelf with 
in that ſhe was 
ould impart his 


ſecret to her [B]: he did it, and by that means ſhe came to know that the preparations 


were making to kill Czfar. 


If on that occaſion ſhe raiſed herſelf far above her own ſex, 


ſhe found herſelf on a level with the other women on the day on which the deſign was 
executed. The uneaſineſs of her mind was ſo ſtrong, and diſturbed het to ſuch a degree, 


that it threw her into fainting fits, and it was thought ſhe was dead [C. 


of Brutus, and ſuffered herſelf to be debauched by 
Julius Cæſar (1). She was the talk of the whole 
town (2): The other was married to Lucullus, and 
abandoned herſelf to diſſoluteneſs with ſo little diſ- 
cretion, that her huſband put her out of doors. Be- 
ing thus ruined in her reputation ſhe retired to her 
brother's houſe, who was ſo kind as to receive her, 
and carry her along with him in his journeys. It 
was no great honour to him thus to keep in his houſe 
an objet of infamy, and it was an inconvenient taſk 
for him to prevent her from continuing to lead a diſſo- 
lute life. She L/ſened very much the bad reputation 


ſhe had before, when it was obſerved, that ſhe had of 


her own accord ſubmitted to be watched by Cato, and to 
lead the ſame auſtere life with him, following him in 
his flight. And yet notwithſlanding this Cz/ar upbraid- 
ed him with that fiſter of his (3). Attilia Cato's wife 
was ſo diſſolute, that he was obliged to divorce her 
after he had got two children by her (4). He married 
her to his ſecond wife a woman, whom he yielded 
afterwards to Hortenſius by way of Loan; he mar- 
ried again when ſhe was a widow, and had inherited 
Hortenſius's eſtate (5). This afforded Cæſar a large 
ſcope to cenſure Cato's life (6). Add to this, that 
Cato finding himſelf of age to marry pitched upon a 
maiden, who had been contracted to Metellus Scipio. 
Her name was Lepida : the contract was broke off; 
and ſhe being at liberty conſented to Cato's addreſſes, 
and was betrothed to him. But Metellus Scipio, re- 
penting afterwards that he had broken the match 

did all that lay in his power to regain Lepida, and 
ſucceeded in his deſigu (7). At which Cato was 
« very much incenſed, and was reſolved to go to 
« law about it, but his friends diſſuaded him from 
« it. However, he was ſo moved by the heat of 
«« youth and paſſion, that he wrote Iambicks againſt 
« Scipio, which had all the wit and ſatyr of Ar- 
% chilochus, without the obſcenity and bitterneſs. 
« After this he married Attilia, the daughter of 
« Soranus, who was the firſt, but not the only wo- 
« man he ever knew: much leſs happy in this than 
« Lelivs, the friend of Scipio, who never knew but 
„ one woman, namely, her whom he married firſt 
46 (8).“ The latter part of this paſſage is ſurperfluous 
with regard to the text I was to comment upon; 
but it contains ſo remarkable a particular, that I 


thought the reader would be obliged to me for not 


omitting it. Where are now a-days the perſons of 
Lzlius's quality, and intimately acquainted with the 
General of an Army; where are, I ſay, the * 
who like him, guring a long life, never enjoyed a wo- 
man but their own wife? Nay, where are the young 
men of Cato's quality, who enter -maidens into the 
nuptial beds? Theſc are ſuch ſingular particulars, as 
will appear moſt extraordinary, and for the ſake of 
which 1t was proper to continue a quotation a little 
farther. 

LB] She cut her/jelf with a knife in order toſhew ... 
that ſhe was capable to hold her tongue, and . . . NW 
that her huſbaud fhauld impart his ſecret to ber.] 
you deſign to have a complete notion of the great 
action ſhe performed on that occaſion, you muſt read 
this whole account from Plutarch. Porcia 


being well Killed in Philofophy, having a tender 


love for her huſband, and being full of courage, 
«© and adorned with a great deal of good ſenſe and 
«« prudence, reſolved not to aſk her huſband's ſecrets, 
« till ſhe had made a trial of herſelf. She took a 
« little knife, with which the barbers uſe to cut 


„ nails, and having turned all her ſervants and at- 


e tendants out of her chamber, ſhe cut herſelf a 
« great gaſh in the thigh, upon which followed im- 


We are not 
told 


« mediately a great flux of blood, and ſoon after 
« violent pains, and a dangerous fever, occafioned 
„ by the anguiſh of the wound. Brutus being in 
« great affliction upon her account, ſhe in the height 
„of all her pains ſpoke thus to him. 7 Brutus, 
&« being the daugbter of Cat Was given in marriage to 
« you, not like a concubine, to partake only in the common 
* ciwvilities of bed and board, but ta bear a part in all 
6 your good, and in all your bad fortunes : and for my 
* part, when I look upon you, 1 find 10 reaſon to re- 
gent the match : but what evidence of my love, what 
& ſatisfaftion can you receive from me, if I may not 
« ſhare with you in bearing your moſ! hidden griefs, nor 
© be admitted to any of your councils, which require ſe- 
„ crecy and truſt ? I know very well, that women ſeem 
* to h of too weak a nature to be truſted with ſecrets. 
« But certainly, Brutus, a wirtuous birth and education, 
and a converſation with the good and hanourable, are 
*« of fame force as to the ferming of our manners, and 
&* flrengthening our natural — 54 And I can boaſt 
« that I am the daughter of Cato, and the wife of 
* Brutus ; and though before, I put too little confidence 
© in theſe two great titles, yet now 1 have tried myſelf, 
* and find that even again grief and pain er 1 
* am invincible. Having ſaid this, ſhe ſhewed him 
* her wound, and related to him the whole trial 
„ ſhe had made of her own conſtancy. At which 
* Brutus being aſtoniſhed, lifted up his hands to 
Heaven, and begged the aſſiſtance of the Gods in 
his enterprize, that he might live to be a 
* huſband worthy of ſuch a wife as Porcia ; ſo hav- 


* 


ing comforted her he left her, (9)“ Valerius (h Plut. in Bru- 
Maximus (10) gives us a much ſhorter account, and (9) 65 
ſuppoſes other circumſtances ; for he aſſerts that Por- Bay 


cia was acquainted with her huſband's deſign before miot' tranſla 


ſhe wounded herſelf ; he adds that ſhe gave herſelf the 


wound on the very day that Cæſar was killed, and that (10) Valerius 
a * 


ſhe did it in order to try, whether ſhe ſhould have cou- 
rage enough to put an end to her life in caſe Brutus's 
undertaking were attended with ill ſucceſs. Take no- 
tice here how the accounts of the Hiſtorians differ, 
even with rd to the moſt remarkable events. 
[C] The uneaſineſi of her mind . . . . diſturbed her 
to ſuch a degree, that it threw her into fainting fits, and 
it was thought ſhe was dead.] Plutarch, in relating this 
particular, had no other view, but to give an — 
of Brutus's intrepidity. Here follow his words. In 
the mean while there came one in all haſte from 
* Brutus's houſe, and brought news that his wife 
* was dying. For Porcia being extremely uneaſy a- 
bout the iſſue of the undertaking, and not able to 
bear the greatneſs of her cares, could ſcarce k 
« herſelf within doors; and at every little noiſe or 
voice ſhe heard, leaping forth and ſtarting ſudden- 
ly, like one of the mad Prieſteſſes of Bacchus, aſk- 
ed every one that came from the Forum, what 
« Brutus was doing? and ſent continually one meſ- 
« ſenger after another to enquire after him. At laſt, 
after long expectation, the ſtrength of her body 
could hold out no longer, but being overcome with 
«© her doubts and fears, ſhe fainted away. She had 
«« not time to betake herſelf to her chamber; for as 
„ ſhe was ſitting among her women, a ſudden want 
of ſpirits ſeized her, her colour changed, and her 
« ſpeech was quite loſt. At this fight her women 


« made a 2 and lamentable out- cry, and many of 


« the neighbours running to Brutus's houſe, the re- 
port was ſoon ſpread s Jer that Porcia was dead, 
„ though ſhe recovered in a little while, and came to 
« herſelf again by the aſſiſtance of her women. 
« When Brutus received this news, he was extremely 
« troubled, not without reaſon : yet he was not ſo 
| I TY « carried 
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told what ſhe did, nor what ſhe ſaid, when The heard the ſucceſs of the attt t, ndr 
during the war, which her huſband was obliged to carry on - againſt Cæſar's friends; 


but we know that having accompanied him 


to the ſea-ſhore with the greateſt proofs of 


conſtancy, ſhe could not forbear ſhedding tears at the ſight of a certain picture [Di, and 
that ſhe killed herſelf with a great deal of courage, when ſhe heard Brut by done 
the ſame [E]. Obſerve that when ſhe married him ſhe was the Reli& of Bibulus, by 
whom ſhe had got children (a). If the Preſident du Vair had known this, he would 
not have aſcribed to her the anſwer, which he pretends ſhe made [#], and which be- 
longs probably to another Poxc1a, who was Cato of Utica's ſiſter, and the wife of 


« carried away by his private grief, as to neglect 
the publick concern; he did not ſo much as go 
« home to ſee how his wife was (11).” Cæſar was 
killed ſoon after. 

[Dl Having accompanied her huſband to the ſea- 
ſhore . . . . ſhe could not forbear ſhedding tears at the 
fight of a certain picture.] Flutarch's account of this 
contains ſome particulars, which are much to Poreia's 
honour ; it is therefore proper to tranſcribe it here. 
Brutus deſpairing of any good ſucceſs, reſolved to 
« leave Italy: he went by land through Leucann, 
„ and came to Elea, ſituated by the ſca fide. From 


hence it was thought convenient that Porcia ſhould 


« return to Rome : ſhe was overcome with grief to 
part from Brutus, but irove, as much as was poſſible, 
46 toconceal it; but in ſpight of all her manly reſo- 
« lutions, a picture, which ſhe ſaw there accidentally, 
« betrayed it. The ſtory of it was the parting of 
Hector and Andromache, when he went to engage 


„ the Greeks, giving his young ſon Aſtyanax into 


12) Pot. i 
p 

Mr. Bebe G 

Amiot's 
tranſlation. 
(13) Idem, ibid. 
p. 989. 
(1% Lem, in 
Vita Catonis mi- 
en. 


her arms, ſhe fixing her eyes _ him with 
an earneſt and affectionate look. As ſoon as ſhe 
« eſpied this piece, the reſemblance it bore to her 
„ own concern, made her burit out into tears, and 
„ ſeveral times a day ſhe walked where that picture 
„ hung, to gaze at it, and weep before it. Upon 
«which occaſion Acilius, one of Brutus's friends, re- 
<< peated out of Homer theſe lines, wherein Andro- 
«. mache ſpeaks to Hector. 


« Be careful, Hector, for with thee my all, 
« My father, mother, brother, huſband fall. 


To which Brutus replied with a ſmile ; but I muſt 
« not anſwer Porcia as Hector did Andromache, 


« Mind you your wheel, and to your maids give law. 


For though the natural weakneſs of her body hin- 
ders her from acting what only the ſtrength of men 
„ can perform, yet ſhe has a mind as valiant and as 
„active for the good of her country, as the beſt of 
« us. This relation is in the memoirs of Bibulus, 
« Porcia's ſon (12).” This Bibulus, who was Porcia's 
ſon by her firit huſband, wrote a little book of rhe 
ations and deeds of Brutus (13). She had at leaſt one 
child more by that huſband (14). 

[E] She killed herfelf with à great deal of e 
when Ihe heard Brutus had done the ſame.] They, who 
do not underſtand Latin, will ſee hereunder, in the 
paſſage from Plutarch, the ſenſe of this Apoſtrophe 
of Valerius Maximus. Tues groque caſtiffimos ignes, Por- 
tia, M. Catonis filia, cuncta ſæcula debita admiratione 


proſequuntur : quæ cum apud Philippos victum & inte- 


remptum wvirum tuum Brutum cognoſceres, quia ferrum 


nom dabatur, ardentes ore carbones haurire non dubitafti, 


| muliehri ſpiritu virilem patris exitum imitata. Sed u- 


{15) Valer, Max, 
lib, * cap. 6. p. 
m. 394, 395+ 


cio an hoc fortins, quod ilie uſitato, tu novo genere mortis 


abſumpta es (15). i. e. All future ages will alſo re-. 


«vere as they ought your moſt chaſte remains, O 
„ Porcia, M. Cato's daughter; for when you knew 
that your huſband Brutus was vanquiſhed and killed 
at the battle of Philippi, as you could not meet 
„with any ſword to kill yourſelf, you did not ſcruple 
* to ſwallow burning coals; imitating thus the brave 
« death of your father, with a woman's ſpirit. But 
« I queſtion whether there was more courage in him 
« who died a common death, than in you who died 
after a new and unuſual manner.” Plutarch relates 
the ſame particular, and quotes Valerius Maximus, 
and another Author. But then he obſerves, that there 
was a letter diſperſed abroad under the name of Bru- 


tus, from which one might learn, that Porcia died be- 
cauſe ſhe was not well waited upon in her diſtemper. 


one 


As for Porcia . . . Nicolaus the Philoſopher, and 

Valerius Maximus write, that being deſirous to 

die, but being hindered by her friends who conti- 

* nually watched her, from killing herſelf, the ſnatch- 

ed ſome burning coals out of the fire, and ſhuttin 

„them cloſe in her mouth, ſtifled herſelf and died. 

A Eee » there is yet extant a letter of Brutus to his 

friends, in which he laments the death of Porcia, 

and accuſes them for neglecting her ſo, that ſhe 

*« Choſe to die rather than languiſh with her diſeaſe. 

* So that it ſeems Nicolaus was miſtaken in the time; 

© for this epiſtle, if indeed it be authentick, and tru- 

ly Brutus's, 1 us to underſtand the diſeaſe and 

the love of this Lady, and the manner of her death 

«*« (16).” | | is — Plut. in 
[F] The Prefident du Vair . . . . 4vould not have ruto, in fire, p. 

2 to ber an anfwer, which he pretends e made. 1 e 
e of the decrees, given in a ſolemn manner (in a r ; 

gown) by that Preſident, relates to a cauſe which was 

tried in the Parliament of Provence, between a woman 

who married again nine months after her firſt huſ- 

band's death, and the firſt huſband's relation. By 

that decree ſhe was deprived of all that had been len 

her by her huſband's laft will, and of all the matrimoni- 

al advantages, becauſe ſhe married within the year of 

ber mourning (17). Monſieur du Vair quotes many (17) Ocovres ds 

beautiful ſentences from the heathen Writers, and from Sieur du Pair, 

the antient Fathers, againſt ſecond marriages (18), 8 nf 

and he aſſerts that our Porcia declared, that an honeſt gr, 7, 

woman marries but once. eat Dido bei 

to marry again, wiſhes rather to die. . . . And yet be- (18) Compare 

ing at perſuaded to it, foe laments her fate, and this with what 

cries out, & quo ſolo ſidera adibam extinctus pudor. is obſerved above, 

i. . „ That modeſty is now gone, by which alone I d. J the 

could be exalted to the ſkies,” as judging very j Ga — 

ty, that women who marry a ſecond time, have neither de). 

ſhame nor happineſs left : for which reaſon, as Tertullian 6 

tell. us, fortunz muliebri coronam non imponebat niſi 

univira, i. e. no woman could a crown on the 

* Goddeſs Fortune's head, but who had been 

* married to one huſband only.” Which is pretty 

much to the ſame purpoſe with what the celebrated 

Porcia, Brutus s wife, ſaid; fcelix & pudica matrona 

non nubit niſi ſemel (19). i. e. A happy and mo- (x9) Ocurres du 

deſt matron marries but once.” This Porcia could Siwr dur, p. 

not ſpeak thus without condemning herielf; ſince 8 

Brutus was her ſecond huſband. I imagine that 

Monſieur du Vair was miſlead, becauſe he did not 

ſufficiently conſider St. Jerom's words, They are not 

accurate ; they do even contain a falfity, ſo that 

propoſe to lead us into error. But after all, they do 

not aſcribe the anſwer in queſtion to Porcia the wife 

of Brutus. St. Jerom having mentioned Martia, Ca- 

to's . daughter (20), who would never marry (20) We ds not 

again, adds, that Brutus married Porcia, who was a tiadtuch à daugh- 

maiden (21), and that Cato married Martia who was ter of Cato men- 


not a maiden (22), and that accordingly, experience tioned by th 
ſhewed that Martia was capable to toriake Cato and 1 
marry Hortenſius, and that Porcia would not live . 
without Brutus. St. Jerom mentions afterwards one (21) This is 


Porcia the younger, who made the anſwer which you falſe, for the was 
have ſeen in the paſſage from Mr. du Vair. Martia dhe reli of Bi- 


Catonis filia minor, cum quereretur ab ea, cur poft amiſſum * 
maritum denuo non nuberet, reſpondit, non ſe invenire vi- ( p Plaarch 
rum, qui ſe magis vellet, quam ſua. Quo ditto oftendit —_— 
divitias magis in uxaribus eligi ſolere, quam pudicitiam, 
& multos non oculis, ſed digitis uxores ducere. 7 
fane res, quam avaritia conciliat. Eadem cum 
virum, & matrone ab ea quererent, qutm diem ha 
luci us ultimum : ait, quem & vite. Arbitror, guæ ita 
virum quærebat abſentem, de Jecundo matrimonio nam ca- 
gitabat. Brutus Portiam virginem duxit uxorem, Mar- 
iam Cato non virginem: ſed Martia inter Hortenfium 
Catonemgue diſcurrit, & fine Catone wivere Martia po- 
rut, 
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tuit, foo Bn Bruto non potuit. Magis enim ſe. uni- 


cis Viris 


ut farming, & nihil aliud nofſe, magnum 


artioris mdulgentie winculum fl. . Portia minor, 


could not meet with a 

« man, who liked her better than her money. By 

„ which ſaying ſhe ſhewed, that men loved riches, 

« rather than modeſty, in a woman ; and choſe a 

« wife by their fingers, rather than by their eyes. 

They like that beſt, which gratifies their covetouſ- 

„ neſs. The ſame Martia mourning for her huſ- 

« band, and being aſked by ſome matrons, which 

„ would be the laſt day of her grief, replied, the 

« ſame with that of my life. I am apt to believe, 

« that ſhe who lamented her abſent huſband, had 

„ no thoughts of taking another. Brutus married 

% Porcia, when ſhe was ſtill a virgin; Cato mar- 

„ ried Martia, who was not a virgin. But Martia 

„% went from Cato to Hortenſius, and from Hortenſi- 

« us again to Cato: Martia could live without Cato, 

« Porcia could not live without Brutus. Women are 

«« generally more fond of one ſingle huſband ; and 

% the not knowing of any other man ties the knot 

« of friendſhip much faſter. . . ... As they were 

„ commending before Porcia the younger a virtuous 

% woman, who was married to a ſecond huſband, 

« Porcia anſwered, a happy and modeſt matron ne- 

„ yer marries but once.” One cannot well under- 

ſtand what he means by this Porcia the younger, Por- 

tia minor; for antient hi does not mention two 

daughters of Cato of Utica ; and if it ſpeaks of two 

Porcia's, it is to acquaint us that Cato was the bro- 

ther of the one, and the father of the other. At that 

. rate the latter muſt have been Porcia the younger, 

Porcia minor ; but ſhe could not have declared her- 

ſelf againſt ſecond marriages, with that ſeverity, 

which St. Jerom mentions. Some pretend, that he 

means the other Porcia, Cato's ſiſter, who was mar- 

ried to Domitius. Meminit Hieronymus (Porciæ Do- 

mitio nuptæ) adverſus Fovinianum, qui tale ejus dic- 

420) Glandorp. lum celebrat : cum apud eam, &c (24). But for what 

Onomaſ. p. 716. reaſon ſhould he call her Porcia minor ? It is very pro- 

bable that he meant a Porcia, who was the youngeſt 

fiſter of Brutus's wife, and that his notions being per- 

haps ſomewhat confuſed, he called the ſame perſon 

Porcia miner, whom he had named Martia a little 

 . before. It muſt be remembered that Martia, Cato 

25) Fut. , of Utica's wife, was big with child, when her huſ- 

771. ebe, Þ band yielded her up to Hortenſius (25). Nothing can 

prevent us from thinking ſhe was pregnant of a girl, 

(36) The Author who is indifferently called Porcia minor, or Martia 

4 4p "T (26), though it was not the cuſtom for daughters to 

bens ſupra rela- be called E their mother's name, St. Jerom, who 

ps attentive enough, made two perſons 

this Martia was gut of the two names of one ſingle woman. How- 

2 ever it be, it is certain, that the anſwer he aſcribes to 
mother. 


POR 


Martia, is of the ſame nature with that which he 
aſcribes to Porcia the younger. It was of ſome pur- 
poſe to bim to diſtinguiſh them, for his deſign was 
only to enlarge the number of ſuch inſtances. - He 
quotes that of Anniaz that of Marcella, and that of 
Valeria. The firſt anſwered, that ſhe would not mar- 
ry again, becauſe, ſaid ſhe, if I met with 'a good 


huſband, I ſhould be in a continual fear to loſe him (67) for norm, 


(47) ; and if he proved a bad one, it would be a very article GON. 
hard caſe for me to live in that miſerable condition, Z A0 A (Julia 
after the kind ** I received from my former * 
huſband. As for Marcella, ſhe anſwered, I am ſo 
well ſatisfied with having been once married, that L 
do not want to have any more of it. Valeria an- 
ſwered only, that her firit huſband was Rill living for 23) — 
her (28). Anniam cum propinguus moneret, ut alteri la. 1. adver N 
diro nuberet ; efſe enim ei & atatem integram, & fa- Jovian, p. = 
ciem bonam : nequaquam, inquit, hoc faciam. Si enim 36. 
virum bonum invenero, nok timere, ne perdam : fi malum, 
quid neceſſe eft pofl bonum peſſimum ſuſlinere? . 
Marcella major rogata & matre ſua, gauderet-ne 7 nup- 
Ae, reſpondit : ita valle, ut amplius nolim. Valeria (2 
efalarum foror, amiſſo Servio viro, nulli wolebat nu- * EH 
bere. Quæ interregata cur hoc faceret, ait fibi ſemper cordingly, in 
maritum Servium vivere (29). * viduæ lufus pro 
Obſerve that thoſe maxims afforded a moſt noble 7972 «rar. 
field to the Counſellors, who pleaded againſt the wi- 2 
dow, who is meant in Monſieur du Vair's decree. which — 
She gave them another large ſcope to expatiate upon fince applied to 
by her impatience to marry a ſecond huſhand in the Pompey's wite, 
ninth month of her widowhood, and without waiting d t #ncomium 
till Lent was over. She does not only wiolate that private Ha, try, 
and domeſtic mourning, ſaid they (30), e does not & babet pro cn. 
only forget the reſpett fhe owes to her late huſband, Se j 
does not only flight the memory of the benefator, but Gh feeds on her team, 
does even profane the time 4 publick mortification, /he — — =_ 1 
breaks through the laws of the Church, and gives offence band to ber Da 
to all the world. The mettle of youth has perhaps carried Vair, Our, 
you too fer, and 4 Tertullian obſerves, deſpumare illis Þ $20. 
nuptiis ſanguinis fervorem oportuit, it was to ; 
allay the I of your blood by Sor marriage. But that mne 
excuſe would hardly be allowed a young maiden in the 
710 of her age. Though, as St. Ferom obſerves, Li- 
ido majorem in virginibus patiatur famem, dum dul- 
cius putat omne quod neſcit ; the appetite of luft is 
fironger in virgins, becauſe they imagine that the fwweet- 
, which they have not yet experienced. And ſhall an 
old woman dare to urge that excuſe, after ſhe had lived 
and lain twenty frve years with a man, who wwas three- (41) Ib. p. 826, 
ſcore and ten when he died ? How then have you con- 854. 
tained your ſelf during your huſband's life, when the name 
of a wife, and the cover of marriage afforded you more (3?) * 
liberty, and the fight of an old man could but the more —_ a 
provoke your luſt ? They ſtruck her dumb with civil NE. 
laws : but ſhe oppoſed againſt them the canon law, 
and the indulgence of the Pope's decrees (31). It is 
a ſcandalous thing, that there ſhould be civil laws, 
which the canon law enervates, in order to ſupport 
the abuſes in matrimonial affairs (32). | 


PORCIUS 8 one of the greateſt men among the Antients, known 


(«) Cornel. Ne-] commonly under the title o 
por, in Fragmen 


Aro THE CENSOR, was born in the year 519 after the 


to Viue Catonis, building of Rome [A], in the town of Tuſculum (a). He began to ſerve in the ar- 


Plut. in Cotone 


N r mies at the age of ſeventeen, and ſhewed not only great courage, but alſo a great 


236. 


[4] He ut born in the year 519 after the building 

of Rome.) Here follows the proof it. Anno pot 

Conſul primum fuerat (Q. Maximus) quam ego natus 

(x) Cicero, ds Jam (1). i. e.“ IT was born the year after Q Fabius 
rae, cap 4-p. © Maximus had been Conſul the firft time.“ Thus 
m. 392 ſpeaks Cato in a book of Cicero. Now the Fafti 
onſulares place the firſt Conſulſhip of Fabius Maxi- 

mus under the year of Rome 520. All the dates 

ſet down in the ſame books prove that we muſt read 

thus the Latin paſſage I have quoted. See Grzvius's 


edition ; you will meet there with a note of Vincent 
Contarin, and with another of Charles Langius which 
clear up this matter. Let us infer from that date of 


contempt 


Cato's birth, that Livy and Plutarch were miſtaken, 
when they aſſerted, that Cato pleaded his own cauſe 
at the age of fourſcore and fix, and that he impeach- (2) Titus Liviu» 
ed pow Galba four years after (2). He died at the lb 32 f. 1c, 
ge of fourſcore and five ; for it was in the year of 767 _ 4 

me 604, under the Conſulſhip of Lucius Marcius, — 345 5 
and Manius Manilius, which was fourſcore and ſix 
years before Cicero's Conſulſhip, as he himſelf ob- (3) Ciceroin 
ſerves (3). Corradus has been ſomewhat ingegurate Pruto, p. 1. 
on this paſſage. According to him (4) Cato was | | 
born ſeven years after the Conſulſhip of Claudius (4) Census, i 
Cento and Sempronius Tuditanus, which happened uns Gir, f. 
in the year of Rome 513, and he was in his * 109. 

* tieth 


1 


(6) 


ES 3 


* 


POR 


contempt for the pleaſures, and even for what is called the comforts of life [BI. He 
was a man of an uncommon ſobriety, and there was no bodily exerciſe which he thought 
beneath him; for on his return from the army he uſed to apply himſelf to the tilling of 
his own lands, but yet without neglecting the improvement of his mind, eſpecially with 
regard to the art of ſpeaking, ſince he employed his time very much in the pleading of 
cauſes in the neighbouring cities, and he did it with ſo much generoſity, that he would 


never receive any reward for it. The diſcourſes of a Pythagorean Philoſopher (5), 
whom he heard at Tarentum, when that town was retaken by Fabius Maximus, in whoſe 


Army he ſerved, ſtrengthened very much his natural inclination for temperance, Vale- 
rius Flaccus, who had an eſtate near Cato's, was curious to ſee that young man, of 
whom they told him ſuch remarkable particulars ; and as he found it was a good plant, 
which wanted only to be a little cultivated, and to be tranſplanted into a better Toil, ha 


eee him to come to Rome. 
| 


Cato was ſoon eſteemed there, and as this Valerius 


accus proved a very kind patron to him, he was ſoon preferred. He was firſt choſen a 
60 In the year Military Tribune by the people's votes: he was afterwards appointed Queſtor, and then 


of Rome 558. 


rer (4) 


from one degree to another he arrived at laſt at the Conſulſhip (c), and at the Cenſorſhip 
No man was more proper than him to perform the functions of a Cenſor, nor did 
ever acquit himſelf better of the duties of that office. He exerted all his ſeverity; all the 


ſtrength of his eloquence, and the whole weight of his regular life, to repreſs the luxury 


e) ExtraQted 


and the other vices of the Romans (e); for which reaſon it was ſaid that he was not leſs 


et. i uſeful to the Roman Commonwealth by the war he waged againſt the depravation of 


ta Caton!s Ma- 


Joris manners, than Scipio by his victories over the enemies (A). 
hand that he would acquit himſelf of the Cenſorſhip with the utmoſt ſeverity, and this 


J See Seneca's 


It was well known before 


rd in the re- Was One of the reaſons which determined the Patricians to oppoſe him, when he declared 


mark [B]. 


himſelf a Candidate for that employment; but that ſame reaſon determined the 


le to 


prefer him before all his competitors. This particular has been admirably well deſcribed 
together with his elogium by the beſt of the Latin Hiſtorians [CJ]. The inſcription on this 


tieth year under the Conſulſhip of Cornelius Cethegus, 

and Sempronius Tuditanus, that is to ſay in the year 

of Rome 549. This calculation is not accurate: 

every one may ſee that there are but 29 years 

after the year of Rome of 502, to the year 549. A 

(5) Corradus, in little lower Corradus obſerves (5), that Cato was born 
um Cicer, p. in the year 521, and that as he died in the year 604, 

2 he muſt have lived at leaſt fourſcore and hve years. 
This is an erroneous computation. Some pages lower 

(6) Ibid. p. 250 (6) he aſſerts that Cato died in the year 605, aged 

fourſcore and five years, being born in the year 521. 
This does not ſet his reckoning right. Let us ob- 
ſerve however that Cato lived till that age ; Cicero 
aſſerts it expreſsly. Annos quingue & LXAX. natus ex- 
. 8 vita cum quidem eo ipſo anno contra Ser. Galbam 
lum ſumma contentione dixiſſet, quam etiam ora- 

) Cicero in tionen ſcriptam reliquit (7). i. e. He died at the age 
p. 1495 © of fourſcore and five, having that ſame year ha- 
„ rangued the people againſt Sergius Galba with 

„great vehemency, which ſpeech he has alſo left 

os behind him in . 1 — yr — 2 

ä . down his plea againſt Galba, but inſerted it alſo in 

0) nar his book of 0, Per (8), a few days or a few months 

ſua: retulit paucis before he died. Pliny ſets down the time of Cato's 

anteguam mortuus death in too general a manner. Circa captas, ſays 
avs he (9), Carthaginem et Corintbum . . . . . Jupremum is 
bid. p. 165, diem bit. i. e.. He died about the time when Car- 

8 « thage and Corinth were taken.” Theſe two cities 

(s) lin. ib. 14+ were conquered in the year 608. I do not find that 

wb m. pe aſſerts in his 15th book, as Glandorp pretends (10), 
that Cato died at the age of fourſcore and five; [ 

(ie) Glandorp, find only there that he died after he had made the 

in Onemaſe. p. Senate reſolve to begin the third Punic War (11): the 

114 209th book ought to have been quoted where we 

(11) Pin. lib. read theſe words, Hic Cato DCV. anno urbis noſtre 

15, cap. 18, p. obiit, LXXXV. ſus (12). i. e. Cato died in the year 

197. « of Rome 605, in the eighty fifth of his age.” 
Velleius Paterculus's aceount agrees with this as to 

(12) Idem, lib. the year of Rome, ſince he obſerves that Cato died 

wg F. 5 years after the deſtruction of 8 (13). Let us 

not cenſure Moreri for placing Cato's death under the 
year 606 after the building of Rome. But we may 

think it ſomewhat ſtrange that he ſhould not yet (14) 

have corrected the blunder he committed, when he 

(14) I write this ſaid it was during the ſecond Punic War. 

a March 1701, * [I] He eau“. 4 great contempt . . . . - for 
the pleaſures, and . . . . comforts of this life.] I ſhould 
be too long if I were to tranſcribe all the particu- 
lars, which books acquaint us with upon that ſubject. 
I ſhall only quote a paſſage from Seneca, in which he 


Vol. VIII. 


13) Patercul, 
« Is cap. 13. 


for in nothing 


ſtatue 


tells us that Cato was content with one horſe for him- 
ſelf and his baggage, and uſed to look after it him- 
ſelf. M. Cato Cenforius (quem tam reip. hercule profuit 
naſci quam Scipionem : alter enim hoſlibus noftris Ale, 
alter cum moribus geſſit ) canterio <vebebatur, & hippope- 
ris guidem impoſitis, ut ſecum utilia portaret. .... . . 0 
quantum erat ſeculi decus, imperatorem tri 

cenſorium ¶ & quod ſuper omnia hace eff) Catonem, uno 
caball efſe contentum, & ne toto quidem ! Partem enim 


farcine, ab utroque latere dependentes, occupabant. Ita 


non omnibus obeſis mannis, et. afturconibus, et tollutariis 
preferres unicum illum 
(15). i. e.“ M. Cato, who had been a Cenſor (a 

% man born indeed for the happineſs of the Common- 353. 
« wealth no leſs than Scipio, bor if the latter fought 
our enemies, the former made war againſt our 

« wicked morals ;) Cato, I ſay, uſed to ride on a 

«« gelding, on which he 4 a Cloak-bag to 

« with him the things wanted. O! what a 
glory was it for that age, to ſee a General who 

on triumphed, who had been a Cenſor, and (what 
is more than all this) to ſee Cato content with one 

* horſe, and which was not even entirely for him! 
for his cloak-bag hanging down on each fide of 

« the horſe, occupied part of it. Would you not 
prefer that ſingle horſe, which Cato himſelf uſed 
to rub, before all your plump nags, Spaniſh hor- 

« ſes, and ambling mares ?” He did not want for 
ſlaves, who might have ſpared him that trouble, but 

he choſe rather to ſpare it them. It was his incli- 
nation; he was ſeen tilling the ground, dreſſed like 
them, and afterwards ſetting himſelf down at table 
with them, eating of the ſame bread, and drinking of 

the ſame wine with them (16). Seneca might have 


related a particular more curious ſtill, that (56) Pluts in 
which he has recorded. When Cato entered upon the 3 


to require tents, bedding, and cloaths upon the publick lib. 4+ cap. 3. 
account, and to charge = people with heavy taxes, for Que Its 


Government of Sardinia, though his f cor ya there uſed lerius Maximus, 


Furniſhing them with proviſions and entertainments for 


a great train of ſervants and attendants ; he, on the 

contrary, by his le ſhewed an incredible difference ; 
wanted the contributions of the 

lick; nay, be went on foot to wifit the cities without bor/q 


or litter, and with only one of the town officers, __ (17) Dem, Plut, 


carried his gown and a cap to offer ſacrifices in to the Bay 1 
Gods (17). X ' 


of Amiot's | 
C] This particular has been admirably well deſeribed, French Tranſats 


together with his eloguim, by the beſt of the Latin — 
rians.] That paſſage of Ly is ſo beautiful, that 1 
"Loon 


equum ab ipſo Catone defrictum (x5) v | 
* 87+ p. m. 
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(6) 1dem, ibid, 
and Þ 134, B, 


POR 


) Phat. 4. ite ſtatue which was erected to him contained a moſt glorious teſtimony of his reforming 
virtue [DJ]. He ſhewed a great indifference both with regard to the erecting of ſtatues 
E], and with regard to commendations (g): 


but yet he commended himſelf in the moſt 


ofty manner (Y), and was not ſorry that the elogiums he beſtowed on himſelf ſhould be 
read in his books. He harangued very often, and inſerted ſome of his own ſpeeches 


cannot forbear tranſcribing it entirely without omit- 
ting one word, and yet I dare not be ſo bold as to 
attempt a tranſlation of it. i hoe wiro (M. Porcio) 
tanta vis animi ingeniique fuit, ut quorungue loco natis 
Met, fortunam fibi apſe fucturus fuiſſe videretur, nulla 
ars neque private, neque publics rei gerende ei defuit. 
Urbanas ruflicaſque res pariter callebat. ad ſummos ho- 
nores alios ſcientia juris, alios eloquentia, alios gloria 
militaris provexit. huic verſatile ingenium fic pariter ad 
ommia fuit, ut natum ad id unum diceres, pre 
ageret. in bello manu fortiſſimus, multiſque inſignibus 
clarus pugnis : idem poſtcaquam ad magnos honores perve- 
AN imperator idem in pace; fi jus confuleres, pe- 
ritiſſimus : i cauſa oranda efſet, 233 : nec is 
tantùm, cujus lingua vivo eo wiguerit, monumentum elb- 
guentiæ nullum extitit. vivit imo, vigetque eloquentia 4 —— 
ſacrata ſeriptis omnis generis. Orationes & pro ſe multe, 
pro aliis, & in alls. Nam non ſolum accuſando, ſed 
etiam cauſam dicendo fatigarvit inimicos. fimultates nimio 
plure & exercuerunt eum, & ipſe exercuit eas. nec fa- 
cils dixeris, utrum magis preſſerit eum nobilitas, an ille 
agitaverit nobilitatem. Afperi proculdubio animi, & 
lingue acerbe, & immodice liberæ fuit, ſed invifti cu- 
piditatibus animi, & rigide innocentiæ, contemptor gra- 
tie, divitiarum : in parſimonia, in patientia laboris pe- 
riculique ferret pro corporis, animique, quem ne ſenectus 
quidem, que ſolvit omnia, fregerit : qui ſextum & ofto- 
gefemum annum agens cauſam dixerit, ipſe pro ſe orave- 
rit, ſeripſeritque, nonageſimo anno Sergium Galbam ad 
populi adduxerit judicium. 1 omni vita, ita 
tum (cenſuram) 3 premebat nobilitas : conſenſerant- 
que, præter L. Flaccum, qui collega in conſulatu fuerat, 
candidati amnes, ad dejiciendum honore eum, non ſolum 
ut ipſi potius adipiſcerentur : nec quia indignabantur no- 
vum hominem cen ſorem videre, ſed etiam quod triſtem cen- 
ſuram, periculhſamgue multorum fame, & ab laſo d 
pleriſque, & lædendi cupido expectabant. etenim tum quo- 
que minitabundus petebat, refragari ſibi qui liberam & 
fortem cenſuram timerent, criminando & fimul L. Valerio 


fuffragabatur : illb uno collega caſtigare ſe nova flagitia, 


39+ Cap» 40% 41» 


& priſcos mores revocare poſſe. His accenſi homines, ad- 
verſa nobilitate non M. Porcium modo cenſorem fecerunt, 
fed etiam collegam ei L. Valerium Flaccum aqjec- 
erunt (18). hough Mr. Bayle's modeſty would 
not ſuffer him to tranſlate that paſſage, yet for the 
ſake of thoſe of our readers, who do not underſtand 
Latin, we think it proper to attempt to give the 
ſenſe of it here; though without hopes of coming 
up to the beauty of the original. The ſenſe is as 
follows. There was ſuch a ſtrength of mind and 
«« ſo great a genius in that man M Porcius) that in 
« what place ſoever he had happened to be born, 
« he would have raiſed himſelf in the world. He 
« wanted none of thoſe talents, whic hare neceſſary to 
« manage either private or publick affairs. He un- 
«« derftood the buſineſs of the city and of the country 
„ equally well: ſome arrive at the higheſt dignities 
„by their political learning; others by their elo- 
« quence, and others by their reputation as warriors. 
« But his pliable genius was equally proper for all 
« theſe various things; ſo that one would have 
« thought he was born for every particular deſign he 
« attempted. In the war he was moſt active and 
„brave, and gained a glorious reputation by many 
« and remarkable battles : being raiſed to high dig- 
* nities he proved one of the greateſt Generals. In 
time of peace, if a matter of law offered, he ap- 


Lo 


_« peared a perfect Civilian ; if he was to plead, a 


* moſt eloquent Orator. Nor did he appear ſuch 
only in his life time, as a man who left no monu- 
ments of his eloquence behind him. His elo- 
Ko = is ſtill living and in its full force, being con- 
* ſecrated in his writings on all kinds of ſubjects. 
There are many ſpeeches of his, which he deli- 
«« vered.in his own defenſe, in the defenſe of others, 
« and againſt ſome. For he wearied his enemies, 
e not only by EI them, but even by plead- 
« ing his own cauſe. There were but too many 


into 


6 pos who had a ſecret hatred againſt him, but 
„% he knew how to be even with them. Nor is it 
* an eaſy matter to determine, whether the Nobility 
« — him moſt, or whether he vexed the 
« Nobility moſt. He was unqueſtionably of a ſe- 
* vere temper, and of a bitter tongue too immode- 
* rately free: but then his mind was proof againſt 
all the paſſions incident to man, of a ſtrict inno- 
*« cence, ſlighting favour and riches : ſo temperate, 
and ſo patient under many labours, and in the 
«« greateſt —_—_ that one would have thought 
* his body and even his mind were made of ſteel, 
« which age itſelf, which deſtroys all, could not 
alter; for being fourſcore and fix years old, he 
« pleaded his own cauſe, ſpoke and wrote in his own 
vindication : and being fourſcore and ten he im- 
o_ Sergius Galba before the people. As the 
„ Patricians had endeavoured to vex him all his 
life time, ſo they did it particularly when he de- 
* clared himſelf a Candidate for the Cenſorſhip. 
* All the other Candidates, except L. Flaccus, who 
„had been his Collegue in the Conſulſhip, had 
agreed together to prevent him from being pro- 
moted to that dignity, not only that they might 
the eaſier get it themſelves, nor yet, only becauſe 
they could not bear to ſee one choſen Cenſor, who 
was the firſt of his family that came to any dignity, 
but alſo becauſe they expected he would be a very 
„ ſevere Cenſor, dangerous to the reputation of ma- 
* ny, ſince moſt of them had offended him, and he 
« was but too much inclined to ſpare none. Nay, 
« even when he was making intereſt for the Cen- 
“ ſorſhip, it was with threatnings, declaring that 
* they only oppoſed him, who dreaded a free and 
« ſtout Cenſor, at the ſame time he gave his vote 
« to L. Valerius, aſſerting that it was only with ſuch 
% a Collegue he ſhould be able to puniſh the new 
« difloluteneſs, 
Such a diſcourſe having animated the people, 
they did not only appoint M. Porcius Cenſor, a- 
6 ons the inclination of the Nobility, but gave 
im alſo M. Valerius Flaccus for a Collegue.“ 

[P] The inſcription on the flatue which was erected 
to him contained . . . teſtimony of his reforming wirtue.] 
The people were very well pleaſed with what he 
had done during his Cenſorſhip : for they erected a 
« ſtatue to him in the Temple of the Goddeſs of 
Health, on which they put an inſcription not of 
„his warlike deeds and triumphs, but ſuch as ſig- 
« nified, that this was Cato the Cenſor, who by his 
« good diſcipline and regulations reclaimed the Ro- 
man Commonwealth when it was declining, and 
« ſupinely falling into vice (19).“ Cornelius Ne- 
pos obſerves, that Cato's ſeverity repreſſed the luxury, 
which had already * into the Commonwealth. 
Cato Cenſor cum eodem Flacco factus, ſever? præfuit ei 
poteſtati, Nam & in complures nobiles wd deen & 
multas res novas in edictum addidit, qua re luxuria re- 
primeretur, jam tum incipiebat pullulare (20). i. e. 
Cato A4 2 Cenſor with the 8 Piacen, 
«« exerted his power with ſeverity ; for he puniſhed 
« many noblemen, and made ſeveral regulations b 
his decree, in order to reſtrain the luxury, whic 
a already to prevail.” | 

He fſhewed a great indifference . . . with regard 
to the erecting of flatues.] Immediately after the 
words of Plutarch, which I have tranſcribed in the 
remark [D], we meet with this 
„ this ſtatue was ſet up to him, he uſed to laugh 
« at thoſe who loved ſuch kind of things, ſay- 
« ing, they were not ſenſible, that they boaſted 
« chiefly in the workmanſhip of engravers and paint- 
«« ers, and not in their own virtue; but as for him- 
«+ ſelf, he could boaſt, that the citizens bore his moſt 
noble image in their breaſts ; meaning thereby the 
% memory of his life and actions. When any 
« ſeemed to wonder that he ſhould have never a 
« ſtatue, when many ordinary perſons had one 

I erected 
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and reſtore the antient manners. 


(79) Plut. in 
co Catone, p. 
347» M 7. Bay le 
quotes Amiot's 


French Tranſlat. 
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N in Frag- 
— 4 Fog Ca- 
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9 Plinius, =» into his Roman Hiſtory [F J. That Hiſtory has not been tranſmitted down to us, any 
1 . more than the work he wrote on the Art of War (i). He compoſed ſome books of 
Is Huſbandry (), and valued himſelf very much on his particular ſk1ll in that art (7). He 
(4) They are ex. yrote alſo ſomething on rhetorick, and was probably the firſt Roman who wrote on that 


” ſubject (m). He was ſeveral times impeac 


T mayoris, 
5 351.4 


« erected to them, I would much rather, ſaid he, 
«© be aſked why I have none, than why I have one.” 
21) Cenſorius Ammianus Marcellinus mentions that noble anſwer 
= - . inter- (21). - Obſerve, that Plutarch ought not to have ſaid 
gau fan, in another paſſage of his works (22), that Cato would 


go ve foray not ſuffer they ſhould ſet up a ſtatue to him. 


baberet, mall, [F] He inſerted of his own fpeeches into his 
Jap Hiſt 53 * 2 


inquit, ambigere Roman ompoſed it in his old age, 
bones, quamebrem and divided it into ſeven books. The firſt contained 
4 2 * the actions of the Kings of Rome : the ſecond and 
— cur im. third an account of the riſe and foundation of every 
fetraverim muſ- city in Italy ; for which reaſon it is thought he en- 
Amm. titled the whole Origines. In the fourth book he 
_ 1 25. treated of the firſt Punic War, and in the fifth of the 
cape % Pte * ſecond : he gave ſummary accounts of them, refer- 
22) Plot. in ring every thing to eng heads. He wrote after 
WS 5 the ſame manner of the following wars, to the Præ- 
te. P. 340 torſhip of Sergius Galba who vanquiſhed the Luſita- 
* Now the Por- nians. He ſpoke of the actions, without naming 
tuſueze- thoſe who bad y rformed them. He mentioned the 
curioſities, which were to be met with in Spain and 

in Italy. He ſhewed a great deal of learning and 

(24) Extracted accuracy in that work (23). Take particular no- 
—— —_ tice- of theſe words of Cornelius Nepos ; 1 adole- 
epos, 'n 18” ſeentia confecit orationes : Senex hiflorias ſcribere inſli- 
3 A its From his youth he compoſed ora- 
« tions, and in his old age he began to write Hilto- 

(24) Idem, ibid. ries.” Remember alſo that Cicero aſſerts Cato was 
applying himſelf to that work the ſame year he 

(25) See the rem. died (25). This affords us a well grounded reaſon to 
14) quote (7) cenſure Livy, who ſuppoſes that Lucius Valerius a 
Tribune of the people _—_—— againſt Cato in 

the year 558, quoted his book of Origines againſt 

(26) Livius, lib, him (26). Cato was then but thirty nine years old ; 
34. p. m. 623+ whence it muſt be inferred, that at that time he had 
not yet compoſed that work, and that Livy, who 1s 

no doubt the father and the creator of the ſpeeches 

he gives us, forgot on this occaſion to make his ſup- 

poſitions agree with true chronology. One may re- 

fute him by his own words, ſince he obſerves in ano- 

(27) Livius, lib, ther place (27), that the ſpeech which Cato made 
45- p. 880. for the Rhodians in the year 587, had been inſerted 
in the fifth book of the Origines. Is not this a proof, 
that theſe Origines were not yet publiſhed when the 
Tribune Valerius harangued againit Cato ? It were to 
no purpoſe to ſuppoſe, that there were ſeveral edi- 
tions of that work, ſome containing more than the 
others, fince nothing like it is hinted by any antient 
Author whatſoever ; and after all the firſt edition 
could not have been publiſhed, but when the Author 
was alre:idy well ſtricken in years (28). Father Noris 
(29) has cenſured Livy upon this account. Voſſius (30) 
had already ſhewn, — he thought * Racy 4 
: taken, which he ſuppoſes the Tribune of the people 
. (31) borrowed xa Cato's Origines. Obſerve that 
4. in the Epitome of Livy's 49th book we read, that 
(30) Volta, o Cato's ſpeech againſt Galba was to be met with in 
Hit, Lot, 14. ,, the book of the Origine. Now he made it the laſt 
«ap. f. p. 22, year of his life. See what I have quoted above 
(31) Hi trom Cicero (32). He had publiſhed above one hun- 
— ne Oppins dred and fifty orations, which Cicero has very much 
a Voſſivs aſſerts, Commended, though not without obſerving that no 
man read them (33). They were uſed, no doubt, an 


(28) Cornelius 
Nepos, in Frag- 
vento, Vite Ca- 
tonis. 


„and defended himſelf always with a great (*) S** Qinti- 
) Plut, i= Vita deal of ſtrength : he was ſo conſcious of his own innocence, that in one of the actions 


which were brought againſt him he offered to ſubmit to the judgment of one of his 
enemies [G]. He declared againſt the Phyſicians, and againſt thoſe ſtudies which 


lib. 3+ caps To 


were 


« ing only what paſt, without mentioning the 
names of thoſe who ated.” The Commentators 
on Pliny, without excepting Father Hardouin himſelf, 
were unacquainted with that paſſage. Here follows 
my proof. Pliny obſerves, that Cato, who in his 
Annals concealed the names of the Generals, related 
how a certain elephant was called. Certe Cato, cum 
atorum nomina Annalibus detraxerit, eum (ele- 
phantum) 2 fortiſſime træliatus effet in Punica acie, 
Surum tradidit wvocatum (35). i.e. “ Cato obſerved (35) Plin. lib. 
* that the elephant who fought moſt bravely in the 8. cap 5+ p. m. 
« army of the Carthaginians, was called Surus.“ 42. 


Read this note of Father Hardouin (36). Auctoris (36 )Hardouin. in 
mentem afſequi cum minime paſſent Plinii editores, hanc Plin. Tom. 2+ ps 


poſiremam vocem corruptam rati ſeripſere, cum Impera- 33 
torum nomina annalibus deſcriberet, contra fidem co- 
dicum Reg. 1, 2. ceterorumque melioris mtee, d ſcriptoris 
mente longiſſime aberrantes, cujus hac ſententia eft : 
Cato, inguit, Imperatorum Punicorum nomina annalibus 
ſuis apponere neglexit : idem tamen, quod nomen ele- 
phanti efſet, qui tunc fortiſſime præliatus, referre operæ 
pretium duxit. 1. e. The Editors of Pliny not bes 
ing able to find out his meaning, have imagined 
that the word detraxerit (left out) was corrupted, 
and have changed it into deſcriberet (related in- 
conſiſtently with the firſt and ſecond manuſcript of 
the King's Library, and with all the other good 
*« manuſcripts ; miſtaking widely the Author's ſenſe, 
* whoſe meaning is, that Cato omitted in his An- 
nals the names of the Carthaginian Generals, and 
« yet thought it worth while to tell the readers, how 
<< an elephant was called, who fought moſt bravely 
in the Carthaginian army.” Father Hardouin 
imagined, you ſee, that Cato omitted only the names 
of the Carthaginian Generals. He would not have 
thought ſo, it he had called to mind Cornelius Ne- 
pos's words. | 
Obſerve that the fragments of Cato's Origines, 
publiſhed by Annius of Viterbo, paſs for a ſpurious 
work ; but thoſe, which Riccoboni has-colle&ed, and 
which have been printed at the end of his treatiſe 
concerning hiſtory, are genuine. Auſonius Popma 


has made additions to them, and has added them with (37) At Leyden 


ſome notes to Cato's other works (37). 1598, in 8 vo. 
[G] He was ſeveral times ro the and defended 

himſelf . . .. . and offered to ſubmit to the judgment of 

one of his enemies.] As he worried the others ver 

„much, ſo neither was he himſelf always out of 

danger in the adminiſtration of publick affairs; 

for if he gave his enemies but the leaſt handle, he 

was immediately impeached by thoſe who wiſhed 

him no good: he was accuſed near fifty times, the 

« laſt of which was when he was fourſcore and 6 years 

« old; on which occaſion he ſpoke a word, which 

« has been much taken notice of and well remem- 

« bered: that it was hard for him, who had lived 

contemporary with others a great while ago, to 

«« plead, now before a new race of men. Nor was 

this the laſt cauſe, in which he was engaged; for 

« four years after, when he was fourſcore and ten, 

he impeached Sergius Galba ; ſo that, like Neſtor, 

he lived near three ages of a man, and that in a 

« continual action (38).” Theſe words of Plutarch (38) Plut. is 


an, Inſt. Orat. 
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(32) In the rem. hundred years after Cato's death, as we uſe now a- want to be corrected in ſome places: for Cato did =O 
| quot. (7). days the orations that were made before the States of not live ſo long; and it had been better to ſay like — & 
(33) ene i the Kingdom, or at the openings of the Seſſions in Pliny, that he was impeached forty four times. Cato French Tranſla- 

Bruto, p. m. the 16th Century. A freed- man of Cicero made primus Porciæ gentis, lays he (39), tres fummas in bo- tion. 
114. ſome ſmart criticiſm on Cato's oration for the Rho- mine res preſiitifſe exiſiimatus, ut rfſet optimus Orator, Plin. lib. 5. 
| dians ; but ſee in Aulus Gellius how that Critick optimus Imperator, optimus Senator: que mihi omni, ONE p. — 
34) Aulus Gel- was anſwered (34). etiamſi non prius, attamen clarius 4. in Scipione : 
* lid 7. cap, Let us conſider a little theſe words of Cornelius Amiliano widentur, dempto præterea plurimorum odio, 
; * Nepos ; atque horum bellorum duces non nominavit, ſed 77 Cato laboravit. Itague fit proprium Catanis, quater 
fine LH res notavit. i. e. He has not named quadragies cauſam dixiſſe, nec quenquam ſxpius poſtu- 
« the General who commanded in thoſe wars, relat- latum, & ſemper abſelutum. i. e. Cato, the firſt of 
| the 


deere moſt in faſhion-arong the Greeks II]. However, he ſtudied the Greek tongue, 
| a 


« the Porcii, being maſed to high dig- 
— 8 ht to have — in three things, 
« To as to have 1 * the beſt Orator, the beſt Gene- 
ral, and the beſt Senator: in all which Scipio 
« ZEmilianus ſhone, I think, though not the firſt, 
« yet with a brighter luſtre ; and what is more, he 
« was not hated by moſt of his fellow-citizens, as 
i Cato was. This then was peculiar to Cato, that 
<« he defended himſelf forty times, and that he was 
*- oftener impeached than any one elſe and always 
*« acquitted.” Aurelius Victor has uſed the ſame 
(40 Gaba number forty four (40), wherein he has been more 
oFogenarius accu · accurate, than in what he alſo obferves, namely, 
Jovie, ip gu- that Cato being fourſcore years old impeached Galba ; 
dragies quater a= he ſhould have ſaid being fourſeore and froe years old. 
— gloriofe 


_ 
— 
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See the remark [4]. Moreri has committed a moſt 

V 131 egregious — I. den he ſaid, that Cato's enemies 

laſer. impeached him above four hundred times. Let us not 

omit theſe words of an antient Author. Cate ſextum 

& oftogeſimum annum agens, dum in rep. tuenda juvenili 

animo perflat, ab inimicts capitali crimine accuſatus, Juam 

tauſam egit. Neque aut memoriam jus quiſpiam tardio> 

rem, aut firmitatem lateris ulla ex parte quaſſatam, aut 

es hefitatione impeditum animadvertit. Quia omnia ifta 

in flatu ſuo equali ac perpetua induſtria continebat. Quin 

etiam in ipſo diutiſſimè adi æ vitæ fine diſertiſſimi orato- 

ris Galbæ accuſationi defenfionem ſuam pro Hiſpania ofpo- 

(4:) Valer- fuit(41). i. e. Cato being fourſcore and fix years 

Maximur, lib. 8. 4. old, and continuing to exert himſelf for the de- 

cap. 7+ num. 1. 4 fenſe of his country with a youthful and lively 

Pr OR Ss mind, was accuſed by his enemies of a capital 

« crime, and pleaded his own cauſe. Nor could 

« any one perceive that his memory was leſs ſtrong, 

« or his conſtitution weaker, or that there was any 

« impediment in his ſpeech. For by an even and 

« continual care he kept all theſe things in a good 

« condition. Nay, >. hes the end of his moſt 

long life he defended himſelf by his oration for 

« Spain againſt the accuſation of that eloquent Ora- 

« tor Galba.” There are two errors in that paſſage : 

for Cato was not fourſcore and fix, when he pleaded 

the firſt of the two cauſes mentioned by Valerius 

Maximus : and it was he who impeached Galba in 

the ſecond of thoſe cauſes, and not he who was ob- 

liged to defend himſelf againſt Galba's accuſations. 

Nay, the latter was like to be brought in guilty, and 

(42) Cicero in would have been condemned, had he not moved the 
le's compaſhon (42). 1 

e To ber, this 3 on my text, it will 

be ſufficient to quote Valerius Maximus, who ſpeaks 

thus. Cato ſuperior ſæpenumero ab inimicis ad cauſe 

diftionem wocatus, nec ullo unquam crimine convittus : 

ad ultimum tantum fiducia in ſua innocentia repoſuit, ut 

ab his in queſlionem publicam deductus, Ti. Gracchum, a 

quo in adminiſtratione reip. ad multum odium diſfidebat, 

judicem depoſceret. Qua quidem animi prefiantia per- 

(43) Valer. tinaciam eorum inſectandi ſe inhibuit (43). 1. e. Cato 

Maximus, lib. 3. « the elder was often impeached by his enemies, 

cap. 7. num. 7. 4 but never found guilty of any crime. At laſt he 

* truſted ſo much to his own innocence, that being 

« again accuſed by them, he defired Tiberius Grac- 

« chus might be his judge, who hated him exceed- 

« ingly on account of their different notions about 

« the manner of governing the Commonwealth. 

4% By this greatneſs of his ſoul he ſet bounds to the 

« obſtinacy, with which his enemies perſecuted him.” 

[H] He declared againſt the Phyſicians, and againſt 

thoſe fludies which are moſt in faſhion among the Greeks.) 

Let us quote Plutarch, who having obſerved, that Cato 

was not well pleaſed, that the three Philoſophers, 

ho were ſent Embaſſadors from Athens, ſhould be 

10 well liked at Rome, and that he 8 to 

ve, ſend them back immediately (44), continues thus. 

CA CAR. « Yet he did not do this, out of any hatred againſt 

NEADES, rem. “ Carneades, as ſome imagined, but becauſe he de- 

[F], at the „ ſpiſed all Philoſophy in general, and out of a 

_— „ kind of pride, laughed at the Greek Muſes and 

« their Literature: nay, he ufed to ſay, that old 

« Socrates was only a prating ſeditious fellow. . . . . . 

« And to deter his ſon from ſtudying Greek Litera- 

ture, he uſed a much rougher voice than his old 

« age ſeemed to allow, pronouncing, as it were, with 

6 voice of an oracle, that the Romans would be 


«« ruined, when they began once to be infected with 
the ſciences of the Greek. Though time ſhewed 
„the vanity and falſity of his ſlanderous ſaying ; 
« for the city of Rome grew never greater, and 
« flouriſhed never more, than when the learning and 
« ſcience of Greek was in eſteem there: but Cato 
% hated not only the Greek Philoſophers, but alſo 
„the Phyſicians; for he was acquainted with the 
« anſwer which Hippocrates made when the King of 
« Perſia ſent for him, and offered him a large ſund 
« of gold and filver, if he would go and live at his 


Court; which anſwer was, t he ſwore he 


„ would never aſſiſt the Barbarians, becauſe they 
«« were enemies to the Greeks : which Cato aſſerted 
was an oath, now to be taken by all the Phyſicians : 
« and therefore he commanded his ſon moſt ex- 
«« preſsly to avoid them; for he himſelf had written 
a treatiſe of preſcriptions, by which he uſed to 
cure thoſe of his own family when they were fick, 
* and to keep them in health (45).” If you have 
a mind to ſee Cato's own words, read the following 
paſſage from Pliny. Max d feevitia fecandi urendi- 
zue tranſiſſe nomen in carnificem, & in tædium artem 
emneſque Medicus : quod clari me intelligi poteſt ex M. 
Catone, cujus auctoritati triumphus atque Cenſura mini- 
mum conferunt : tanto plus in ipſo eff. Q rem wverba 
ejus ipſa ponemus. Dicam de iſtis Græcis ſus loco, Marte 
Hie quid Athenis exquifitum habeam, & quod bonum fit 
illorum litteras inſpicere, non perdiſcere, vincam. Ne- 
quiſſimum & indocile genus illorum : & Hoe puta watem 
dixifſe : Buandocunque zſin gens ſuas litteras dabit, omnia 
coprumpet. Tum etiam magis, ſi Medicos fuos huc mittet. 
Jurarunt inter je barbaros necare ones Medicina. * Ft 
hoc ipſum mercede faciunt, ut fides iis fit, & facile dif 
perdant. Nos quoque dictitant barbaros, & fpurcius nds 
quam alios opicos, appellatione fexdant. Interdixi tibi d 
meaicis (46). 1. e.“ From that Phyſician's ( Archa- 
** gathus's) cruelty in cutting, and burning, the name 
of Yulnerarius (a curer of wounds) was afterwards 
applied to the hangman, and the art of Phyſick it- 


(45) Plut. 5 
Catone Majore, 


p- 350. Amiot'y 
French Tranſat, 


(46) Plin, li, 


607 668, © 


« ſelf, with all the Phyſicians, were become the ſub- 


« ject of men's averſion, as appears moſt plain! 
from Cato, whoſe triumph and Cenſorſh?; ada 
very little weight to his authority, which of itſelf 
is very great. Wherefore we ſhall tranſcribe his 
* own words. I. Hall ſpeak of theſe Greeks in a proper 
* place, my ſon Mark, and ſbew what is uſeful at Athens, 
and that we may get ſome notion of their learning, but 
muft not get horoughly acquainted with it. They are 
a moſt wicked and ſtubborn kind of people ; believe 
this as though a Prophet had ſpoken it. When- 
ever that nation ſhall introduce her literature a- 
“ mong us, ſhe will ſpoil all. The more if ſhe ſends 
* her Phyſicians thither. They have ſworn among 
themſelves to deſtroy all the Barbarians by the 
means of phyſick : and this they do for a fee, that 
people may truſt to them, and they have an oppor- 
* tunity to deſtroy men the eaſier. They ſtyle us 
alſo Barbarians, and uſing us in a more vile man- 
ner than they do the others, they diſgrace us by 
the name of clowns. I have forbidden you to con- 
verſe with Phyſicians.” This may ſerve to refute 
thoſe, who ſhould pretend, that Carneades's ſpeech 


66 
66 
«c 
cc 


«6 


c«c 


againſt juſtice was the chief reaſon why Cato adviſed 


the Senate to get rid immediately of thoſe pratling 
Embaſſadors. I have known a very able man, who 


imagined that Cato's chief reaſon was, that Carneades 


had attacked the very foundations of the politicks of 
Rome, and diſcovered a myſtery, which was the 
ground of the power and glory of that ambitious 


Commonwealth. They who were at the head of (47) Onur. 
the ſtate ated in ſuch a manner, as to make the pus gui __ 
world believe that reaſon and equity were the rules of ie & R. 


all their actions. But Carneades, in his refutation of 
juſtice, urged this argument among others, that the 
Romans ſhould be obliged to return to their cottages, 


nis quoque 1p. 


ma . 
As qui totius orbis 
potirentur, fi 


ti velint efſe, be 


if they would act juſtly, that is to ſay, if they would 25% allen reſti- 


reſtore the eſtates they had ſeized upon (47). I am 


tuant ad caſas of 
redeundum, i 


apt to think, that Cato was not well pleaſed with neceſſitate ac mi- 
at obſervation, and that he perceived the conſe- ſ:r::s jacendus- 
quences of it: but I am perſuaded that there were C-rneades, 


againſt theſe Embaſſadors of Athens, &c. 


I muſt 


. . IS Lactant. lib. bY 
much Granger reaſons ſtill, which exaſperated him 6 1p 
I 
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) See the rem. dut only, as 7 is aid, when he was very old [1]. He lived a long time (a), and enjoy- 
a). ed to the end of his life a great ſtrength both of body and mind. His conſtitution was ſo 
healthy, that he wanted women even in his old age ; and as his keeping a concubine 


* 3 R => 
5 = 2 1 


n 4 
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could not be kept fo ſecret as he wiſhed, he married again [KJ]. The wife he took was 1 
2 the em. A maiden of a lower condition than his own. We ſhall ſee hereunder (o), what he an- 1 
1 ſweted on that occaſion to his ſon's complaint. It is pretended that he did not meet in Atl 
I muſt 75 in this place of a falfity told by A- © was daily learning ſomething ; and as I have done, _ 
ippa and by Montagne, and learnedly refuted by © who in my old age have learnt the Greek tongue; 1 
Monſieur Drelineourt, Profeſſor of Phyfick. Ro- to which I applied myſelf fo eagerly, as though it 1 
mani quondam ſub Catone Cenforio Medicus omnes & urbe was to quench a thirſt, which I Fad laboured under 1 
; tata, & tota alia populerunt, eorum fungſta mendacia © a long while.“ Let us conſider the following paſ- « 10 
(48) Agrippa, de crudelitatemque averſati (48). i. e. The Romans under ſage from Plutarch. * It is ſaid, that he applied "1000 
Yam _ Cato the Cenſor had {formerly baniſhed all the * himſelf very late to the Greek tongue, and when he Ri 
7 8 „ Phyſicians from the city and from all Italy, hating © was already pretty old ; and that by reading Thu- Wh: 
their dangerous lies, and their cruelty.” Theſe are cydides, and much more by Demoſthenes, he im- B88 
) Montagne, are Agrippa's words: here follow Montagne's (4%). The ** proved his ſtyle, and formed his eloquence ; as ap- Wt | 
fin liv. 2 Romans had lived 690 years, before they admitted the Art of pears from his works, which are mixed with Greek: WE | 
cap- 36. p. m. Phyfick into their city; but after they had tried it, thry *©* ſayings, maxims, and hiſtories, many of them Wn! 
788. baniſhed it again, by Cato the Cenſor's authority. One ** tranſlated word for word, and interwoven with 1 
might quote an infinite number of moderns, who have ** his own apophthegms and ſentences {59).” This (59) Plat. in Ce- my 
aſſerted the ſame: John Langius, a German Phy- does not prove much in Cicero's behalf, and ſeems cone Majore, p. Wy! 
fician, pretends that Cato the Cenſor cauſed the Greek proper enough to thew, that Cato did not ſtay ſo long, 337. Amiot's 1 
$0) Langius, Phyſicians to be baniſhed from Rome (50). Gaſpar before lie learnt the Greek tongue, What I ſhall French Trauſlat · 11 
705 Medic. 2. à Reies, a Spaniſh Phyfician, relates, that Cato's ad- now obſerve, is more ſtrong ſtill to convince us, that 1 
lib- 2. p. 432. vice, that all the Greeks and Egyptians ſhould be he ſtudied it muck ſooner than is generally imagined. 1668 
baniſhed, paſſed without any oppoſition ; and that Plutarch refutes thoie, who aſſerted, that there was 1 7 
as all the Phyſicians at Rome were come either from {till an oration of Cato extant, which he had deliver- "112116, 
Greece, or from Egypt, they were all involved in ed in Greek before the Athenians. This i falſe, ſays l 
the ſame ſentence which the Senate pronounced ac- Plutarch (60), for he ſpoke to them by an Interpreter, (60) Plut. 26. 1 
(51) Gaſpar 3 cording to that ſevere Cenſor's wiſh (51). He adds 2h2gh he might have harangued in Greek if he had had ſupra, p. 333 · Wit 
Reiss, in Ey (52), that this baniſhment happened in the year of a mind i do it. Cato was not yet forty five years old 1 
jacund. Quel. Rome 590, and continued till the time of the firſt at that time. Some Hiſtorians aſſert, that whilſt he Wet 
Campo, queſt. I, Emperors. But all this is ſaid at random; there is was Prætor in Sardinia, he was inſtructed there in the 1 
3 m. not one proof, either that Cato practiſed upon the Greek tongue by Ennius. In Prætura Sardinian fabe- Wok 
E Senate or upon the People to obtain ſuch a ſentence of git, ubi ab Ennio Græcis literis inflitutus (61). Victor (61) Aurel. Vie. * 
{;2) Idem, ibid baniſhment, or that there ever was ſuch a ſentence in 1ays, he conquered Sardinia 3 ſubegit; but this is a - yy illaft. p. 4 
rad x his time. On the contrary, we read in Pliny, who, of miſtake, which Moreri was not aware of: Sardinia . {Mm 
all the antient Authors, is the moſt proper to be quo- was already conquered, when Cato was ſent thither as F185 
ted to the diſadvantage of the Phyſicians, that the a Prætor. Moreri pretends that he conquered it in 1 
Senate baniſhed them a long time after Cato's death. the year 556. Mademoiſelle le Fevre (62) [after- (62) Amo Ta. =. | 
Et cum Græcos (antiqui) Lalia pellerent, ſays he, oi wards Madam Dacier] has placed that Prætorſnip naquilii Fabri f- 44 1 
(55) Pha. lib. yos'r Caroxgu, excepiſſe Medicos (53). This paſ- under the year 555. Cato was therefore but thirty {, #» Aurel. 1 f 
29. cap. 1. p. ſage ſeems to ſignify, that all the Greeks were ba- fix years at that time; ſo that we mult not ſay that Viebor. ibid. Wl 
668, 669. * from Italy, except the Phyſicians. In this ſenſe he learnt the Greek tongue in his old age; other- 16.068 
the learned Monſieur Drelincourt underſtands thoſe wiſe we muſt explode Aurelius Victor's authority. I 1 A. 1 
(54) Drelincur- rds (54) ; but it is certain that they muſt be under- ſhall tranſcribe hereunder (63) a paſſage from Cicero, (6 ) In the rem, 1 ; 
a s ſtood in another ſenſe: they ſignify, that the Phy- in which it is aſſerted, that Cato was unacquainted 1 J, quotat. 9 |, 
ak. 1693. % ficians were compriſed by name in the ſentence of with the learning of Greece. 113). FE 
baniſhment : for if they had been excepted, Pliny [X] His keeping a coneubine could not be kept ſe- 1X 
would have had no occaſion to urge the reaſons, cret . . . . . he married again.] What I ſhall now 1 i. 
which he has explained with ſo much accuracy, in tranſcribe from Amiot's Plutarch is a noble piece of 1 ö 
order to vindicate both Cato's prepoſſeſſion, and the hiſtory, Cato (64) 7 loſt his firſt wife .. (64) Plut. is +} Rx 
ſeverity of the Roman Senate. Non deſeram Catonem, married his ſon to the daughter of Paulus AEmilius, Catone Majere, p. 7:18 
thus he ſpeaks in the following page, tam ambitio/e © who was ſiſter to Scipio Africanus; and being now 350. 1 
artis invidia d me oljecum, aut Senatum ithm qui ita „ a widower himſelf, he made uſe of a young girl, [ | 


cen/ebat. i. e. I ſhall not abandon Cato, whom I © a maid-ſervant, who uſed to go and meet him pri- 
« have expoſed to the hatred of that haughty pro- “ vately in his chamber. Yet the could not go ſo 
« feflion, nor the Senate, who was of that opinion.” “ ſecretly, eſpecially in a ſmall houſe, where there 
r It appears from the Law-dictionaries (55), that the “ was his daughter-in-law, a young married woman, 
that — word excipere ſignifies pretty often, not 4% except, or * but the intrigue was ſoon diſcovered: for the young 
Pliny, exclude ; but to comprehend or compriſe by name, and ex- © wench, paſſing by too boldly to Cato's bed-cham- 
preſely. Obſerve, that Pliny was not in the right to “ ber, the youth, his ſon, ſaid nothing; but his fa- 
(56) In the Uni- aflert, that the eity of Rome continued fix centuries © ther perceived that he was aſhamed of it; and 
Lerüty of Ley- without any Phyſicians ; Monſieur Drelincourt has „ that he had looked a little angry upon her. Ca- 
"= proved the contrary, in an oration which he delivered * to finding that the new married couple were diſ- 
i (56) in July 1671. It is a very good apology tor the * pleaſed at his behaviour, without finding fault 
(57) In Elyſio * of Phyſick, and has been printed three times. See © with them, or ſaying a word, away he goes, as 
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—_ 8 al ſo Gaſpar a Reies (57). his cuſtom was, with his uſual company to the mar- if ih 
1. num. 17. [JJ] He fludied the Greek tongue . . . - only, as it is ket; among the reſt he ealls aloud to one Salonius, 33 9 

, ſaid, when he was wery old.) J have made uſe here of * a Clerk of his, and aſked him whether he had 21 

an as it is ſaid, becauſe we meet with authorities for “ married his daughter.” The concluſion was, that +68 

8 and agaiuſt that particular. Cato, one of Tully's dia- Cato told him he deſired his daughter for himſelf ; Witt 

vs logilts, in his Dialogue on old Age (de Senemute), the match vas quickly firuck up . . . . Whilft they «were v8 

q declares, that he was very much advanced in years, making preparations for the wvedding, Cato's fon, taking koh 

i | when he began to ſtudy the Greek tongue. Quid, fome of his friends along with him, went and aſkt his fa: . 

ſe (52) Cicero, ds quod ctiam addiſcunt (Sene:) aliquid ? ut Solonem we: ius ther for what offence be brought in a mother-in-law upon 

in y * 8. ghriantem wvidemus, qui fe quotidie aliquid addiſcentem him. But the father cried ont pre ently, Do not ſpeak jo, 

f a0 22 1 K * ſenem fieri dicit : ut ego feci, qui Græcas litter as ſeneæx my. ſon; I am well pleaſed with all that you do, nor do 1 

4 386, And Vale- didici. Quas guidem fic avide arripui, quaſi diuturnam find any fault with it 3 I only defire to have many chil- 

x 11s Maximus, itim explere capicns (58). i. e.. What, if even old dren, and leave the Commonwealth more fuch citizens 


«ap. 7. e men can learn ſomething ? As we ſee Solon boafting as you re. . He had by this ſecond wife a jon, 
">. bs « in verſe, that though well ſtricken in years, he #s «hom, from hi; mother, he gave the ſirname of Sabb- 


nius : 
Vol. VIII. | 6 O 
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that 'anequal match with all the advantages he expected [L J. He was a kind huſband, 
cel. See the rem. and a tender father (p), and was as exact in keeping a ſtrict diſcipline in his own family, 


WW] towards the . he Was in reforming the diſorders of the city. 


notwithſtanding all their endeavours, cannot put their domeſtick affairs into a good or- 
der, and who meet with leſs trouble and better ſucceſs in the cares of the Government, 
Cato did not reſemble them, he was not 
leſs capable to govern a family, than a ſtate : he knew ſo well how to regulate the con- 
duct of his footmen, that they kept their tongues within the ſtricteſt rules of diſcretion 


than in the management of their own families. 


See the rem. 
J 


[M]. It ſeems one might blame the liberty he gave them to lye with his maid - ſer- 
vants, provided they paid a certain ſum of money, to which he taxed them (4): but he 
had his reaſons for it. He deſerved to be cenſured on another account, I mean his great 


application to improve his eſtate, and to encreaſe his income: for he was guilty of the 


zius: This was the father of Marcus Cato, who was 
the father of Cato of Utica. 'This laſt was not there- 
fore the grand-nephew of Cato the Cenſor, as is aſſert- 

(65) They have ed in Moreri (65), but his great-grand-ſon. 
coreorang That [L] & is pretended, that he did not meet in that unequal 
1 _ match with all the advantages he expected.] St. Jerom, 
1699. in order to prove that they, who marry a poor wo- 
man, in hopes to live peaceably at home, are often 
diſappointed, urges the inſtance of Cato. The leve- 
rity of this Centor was not capable to preſerve him 
from the ill effects of his wife's proud temper, whom 
yet he had choſen from a family of mean extraction. 
M. Cato Cenforins habuit uxorem Actoriam Paulam, 
humili hco natam, winolentam, impotentem, & ( od ne- 
mo pelſet credere) Catoni ſuperbam. Hoc idea dico: ne 
quis putet fi peuperem duxerit, ſatis ſe concordiee provi- 
(66) Hieronym- die (66). We do not find that Cato was married 
adv. Jin above twice. Now this paſſage of St. Jerom cannot 
8 be underſtood of the Cenſor's firſt wife: we mult 
27e, char this therefore underſtand it of the ſecond, though Plu- 
wife of Cato was tarch does not call her Aforia Paula, and though he 
patlionate, and ſuppoſes ſhe was the daughter of one Salonius. Here 
given do drink follows what he tells us of Cato's firſt many 
255 « He married to his firſt wife a woman more noble 
« than rich, being nevertheleſs of opinion, that a 
« noble and a rich woman are both uſually haughty 
« and proud : but yet he thought that thoſe of noble 
blood would be more aſhamed of baſe things, and 
« conſequently more obedient to their huſbands, in 
(65) Plut. in Ca-. all that was fit and decent (67).” We may there- 
tone Majore, p. fore infer from thence, that he ſubmitted to bear 
347- Amiot's with the pride of his wife, whether ſhe were noble 
Tranſlation or rich, but that he hoped he would have leſs to 
ſuffer from a woman of a good family, than from a 
rich wife. He took other meaſures in his ſecond 
marriage; he would have neither riches nor nobility 
in a wife, and yet he met in that ſecond marriage 
with all the inconveniencies of a proud and paſſionate 
temper ; ſo eaſy it is to be diſappointed, and to gueſs 
wrong in an affair of that kind. See the remark 
[6] of the article AVENTINE. A famous Author 
has made uſe of that paſſage from St. Jerom, in one 
of his books, where he condemns the cuſtom of requi- 
ring from the Candidates or —_— _ 2 Rowe 
marry the widow, or the daughter of the late Paſtor 
(00) nn. da A church is offered to them. He pretends that 
cerent compedes theſe conditions are a little tyrannical, and that it 
iis, quos ad mini- were better to leave them at liberty to chooſe a wife 
2 = . With a pretty good fortune (68). U? non probe, ſays 
And, lis, aur he (69), illius patris inſtitutum, ( videatur Plutarch. in 
demorturum Paſ» Demetr.) qui ut perſuadere poſſet filio, vetulam hcuple- 
torum widuas, aut tem uxorem ducere, ex Euripidis Phæniſſis occinebat (70) : 


filias. Nyed ta- ubi lucrum ſuadet, reluctetur licet natura uxorem du- 
men pro dolor ! 


my catis: ita negue conſultum paſiori, ut reſpectu unius mi- 
83 ſericordiæ, pauperem uxorem domum ducat. Nam licet 
fo Ferderato Bel- poeta Græcus exiſtimet, ſponſam fine dote non habere 


gio contingit. Joquendi libertatem : talis tamen ſæpe deprehenditur 
Schoockins, «61 procaciſſima eſſe, atque marito ſus quam immorigera ; imo 
. nec abſinilis Acboriæ Paulæ, quam (teftis eff Hieronym. 
(6 ) Martinus lib. 1. in Fovin.) cum Cenforius Cato, &c. i. e. I 
hooekius, Ex- « do not like the maxim of that Father, who to per- 
ercitat. b. 259. « ſuade his ſon to marry an old but rich woman, re- 
edit in gi. « peated to him this line from Euripides, When @ ab- 
(70) See above, 4. man has money, you muſt marry her, though never jo 
quot, (4) of the a nuch againſt your inclination. Nor is it proper for 
art. PHILLA» 4 a Minitter, out of pity for one pw only, to 
% marry a poor woman. For though it be the opini- 

« on of a Greek Poet, that à wife who brings no 


« fortune has not the liberty to ſpeak, yet it happens of- 


moſt 


ten that ſhe is very inſolent, and very diſobedient to 
* her huſband, and not much unlike Actoria Paula, 
« whom, according to St. Jerom, Cato the Cenſor, 
Kc.“ He was not, perhaps, quite in the wrong. 
[1M] He knew fo _— 

his fool men, that they _— tongues within the ftrict- 
&ft rules of diſcretion.) Let us relate here all that he 
uſed to practiſe with regard to his ſlaves. « He 
« purchaſed a great many ſlaves out of the captives 
„taken in war, but chiefly he brought up the young 
ones, who were capable of being (as it were) broken 
and taught like little whelps and colts. But none 
of theſe ever went into another man's houſe, unleſs 
they were ſent either by Cato himſelf, or by his 
wife. If they were aſked, what Cato did, they 
* anſwered, they did not know. When a ſervant 
« was at home, he was obliged, either to do ſome 
„ work or to ſleep: for indeed Cato loved thoſe 
** moſt, who uſed to lye down often and take a nap ; 
accounting them more docile than thoſe who were 


66 


naturally briſk and lively, and more fit for any 


« thing, when they were refreſhed with a little ſlum- 
„ber. Being alſo of opinion, that his ſervants 
« would take the greateſt pains imaginable to ſatiſ- 
fy their venery, he ſet a certain price to be paid 
by thoſe who converſed with his bond-women, but 
« would ſuffer none to be concerned with any others 
abroad. At firſt, when he was but a poor ſoldier, 
* he would not be difficult in any thing, which re- 

lated to his diet; but looked upon it as a pitiful 
mean thing, to quarrel with a ſervant for the ſake 
* of his own belly: but afterwards, when he 
richer, and made any feaſts for his friends and 
comrades, preſently when ſupper was done, he would 
with a leathern thong ſcourge thoſe who had not 
waited well, or been careleſs in drefling the meat. 
He always contrived too, that his ſervants ſhould 
have ſome difference one among another, always 
ſuſpecting and fearing ſomething, when there was 
* a good underſtanding between them. And if any 
one of them had committed ſomething, which de- 
« ſerved to be puniſhed capitally, he tried him in the 
<« preſence of all the reſt, and then, if he were found 
* guilty, he put him to death before their eyes (17).” 
Here are ſome perticulars, which ſhew that Cato was 
a moſt judicious man; it was an action, much greater 
than one can imagine, to have been capable to pre- 
vent his ſervants from making an ill uſe of their 
tongue, by divulging what paſt at his houſe. This 
was not much more difficult, than the finding of the 
Philoſopher's ſtone ; but then it was of a very great 
advantage: for what greater ſlavery can there be, 
than to fear continually the chattering of one's ſer- 
vants ? This is being a ſlave under one's own roof. 
Juvenal is admirable upon this topic. 


Towne illi, ſed ove malunt 
Arcanum, ubrepti potare Falerni, 

Pro populo gon quantum Laufella bibebat. 
Vivendum recte cum propter plurima, tunc his 
Præcipue cauſſis, ut linguas mancipiorum 
Contemnas : nam lingua mali pars peſſima ſervi. 
Deterior tamen hic, qui liber non erit, illis 


here are very eminent ſtateſmen, who 


how to regulate the conduct of 


(7 r) Plut. in Ca- 
tone Majore, p. 


548. 


Quorum anima & farre ſuo cuſtodit, & ere (72). (72) juan - dat 


Art thou ſo ſtupid grown 
To think a rich man's faults can be unknown? 
Has he not ſlaves about him? Wou'd not they 
« Rejoice, and laugh ſuch ſecrets to betray ? = 
: a at 


9+ ver. 1 15˙ 


B) of the artic · 
RAT EX- 


POR 


(0 In the rem- moſt odious uſury [N. I have mentioned in another place (7) the ſpeech he made to 


511 


keep up the law by which the women were prohibited to adorn themſelves. I have al- 
ſo hinted in the ſame place at a ſpeech of his, by which it appears, that he knew how 
to enliven ſometimes the majeſty and gravity of his diſcourſes. We ſhould have a falſe 
notion of him, if we imagined that nothing but a fad auſterity appeared in his ſpeeches 
and in his War be e ay to ſet them off with humour and ralleries; he 
was a man capable of witty ſayings z even youn le would take a pleaſure in 
his Web pur "0194 he grew ſociable 1880 friends 1 and intermixed e 
ſation with lively diſcourſes: he loved they ſnould oſten ſpeak at table of the merit of 


illuſtrious men; but he would not ſuffer them to ſay either 


good or ill of the wicked, 


We muſt not omit the judgment he paſſed on Kings, and the leſſer degree of merit he 


What more effectual to revenge their wrongs, 
Than the unbounded freedom of their tongues ? 
Let us live well, were it alone for this, 

The baneful tongues of ſervants to deſpiſe, 

« Slander (the worſt of poiſon) ever finds, 

An eaſy entrance to ignoble minds. 

And they, whoſe vicious lives ſuch abject foes 


«© muſt fear, 


« More mean and wretched far than their own 
Dryden 


« ſlaves appear. 
Cato had leſs to fear, than a thouſand other Romans, 
the indiſcretion of his ſlaves ; but after all, he looked 
upon their filence as ſomething neceſſary for the good 
order in a well diſciplined tamily. He is not to 
blame for hating their livelineſs ; for generally ſpeak- 
ing, the more a footman is briſk and ingenious, the 
ter rogue he is. When the Miniſters of a Prince 
o not love one another, they watch each other's 
actions, they dread one another, ſo that the Maſter is 
better ſerved, and leſs betrayed. We may ſay the 
ſame, proportionably, of private families, where there 
are many ſervants ; whence you muſt infer, that Cato 
acted according to his uſual prudence, when he kept 
his ſervants at variance among themſelves. One 
cannot vindicate him ſo eaſily with regard to his giv- 
ing his men-ſlaves leave to enjoy his bond-women, 
upon paying a certain price. This was a natural 
conſequence of his prehibiting them ſeverely to di- 
vert themſelves out of doors : * at this time his re- 
2 would be condemned; there is no honeſt 
amily in which ſuch ſport would be ſuffered; and 
any maid-ſervant would be turned out of doors, if 
ſhe did not keep within the bounds of continency, 
whether ſhe diverted herſelf at home or abroad. And 
as for the men-ſervants, it is expected that they be 
continent, at leaſt, within doors. 
[N] His great application to improve his eftate . . . . 
WAS emily of the moſi odious uſury.] * At laſt he 
« was too much given to an extravagant deſire of 
„gain, and looked upon Agriculture rather as a 
o — than as a profit; reſolving therefore to 
«* lay out his money in laſting and ſolid things, he 
«« purchaſed ponds, hot baths, grounds full of Fuller's 
earth, paſtures, and woods, whereby a great reve- 
„nue flowed to him, and ſuch, he uſed to ſay, as 
<«« Jupiter himſelf could not hurt. He was alſo given 
% to a molt blameable uſury in his traffick by ſea ; 
« and that thus: he required, that thoſe, whcm he 
« put out his money to, ſhould have many partners: 
„now when the number of them and their ſhips 
« came to fifty, he himſelf would put in bet one 
„ ſhare: for which Quintio, whom he had made 
„ free, and who traded and failed along with theſe 
« Adventurers, was to be his Factor; ſo that thus 
e there was no danger of loſing his whole ſtock, but 
only a little part, and that with a proſpect of a 
great profit. He likewiſe lent money to thoſe of 
fis ſlaves who would borrow any, with which they 
„bought alſo other young ſlaves, whom, when they 
had taught and bred up at his charges, they would 
« ſell again at the year's end; but ſome of them 
* Cato would keep for himſelf, giving juſt as much for 
« them, as another had offered. And to incline his 
ſon to be of this kind of temper, he uſed to ſay to 
him, that to ſuffer one's eſtate to decay, was not 
acting like a man of ſpirit, but rather like a weak 
widow. But a farther proof of Cato's avaritious 


allowed 


« temper, was his daring to ſay, that he was a God- 

« like man, and worthy of immortal praiſe, who by 

* his ſkillful management encreaſed his eſtate ſo, that 

6 E he added to it, amounted to more, than what (73) Plut. in c 
„be had inherited from his parents (73).” Theſe are 11,4 Nga, o. 
very wicked maxims; this was not giving a good 149. 
education to his ſon ; his advice and his exam ſe in 
that reſpe& were good for nothing, and did but ill (74) Plut. ibid, 
ſuit with the care he had taken in other reſpects to edu- . 48. 

cate him as a kind father. He himſelf taught him (75) This was 
Literature, though he had a ſlave who taught it to lowing a very 
many other perſons. He would not have his fon repri- noble maxim, 
manded by a ſervant, or pulled, it may be, by the ears, which Juvenal 
when he happened not to learn his taſk well. Nor wwould Fprrlfs thus, 
he hade him owe to a ſervant the obligation of ſa noble 5 3 
and great a thing as his learning : wwherefore he himſelf mina tangat, 
taught him his grammar, law and fencing : nor did be Intra que puereſt. 
only ſhew him how to throw a dart, to fight with other Peu 7¹ * 


arms, and to ride, but even to play at fiſly euffi, to endure cul inde pue 


both heat and cold, and 10 fewim over the moſt rapid and 233 rare dog 


2 rivers. He ſays alſo, that he wvrote his hiſtories paraſiti. 

in large characters with his own hand, that ſo his ſon, Maxima debetur 
without ſtirring out of the houſe, might be acquainted Bt 4 * 
with the great men of antiquity, and learn their noble 205 Paras, ner 
actions, whoſe example he might endeavour to follew, in fu paeri contemp- 
order to become himſelf an eminent man. Nor did he leſs ſcrit anrot, 
abflain from ſpeaking any thing obſeeme before his ſon, Sd precatu 4 * 
than if it had been in the preſence of theſe ſacred virgin. —— goa cad 
called wveſtals. See the margin (75). ; 


uven. Sat. I 
[O] He was a man capable of witty ſayings.] Plu- - 44. See 40 

tarch has collected a pretty large number of them Plato, de Legi- 

(76); I ſhall relate but one, and make uſe of Bal- 5, lib. 5. 

zac's paraphraſe, and the Preface with which he in- ; 

troduces it. Even the Cenſors themſelves, Mapan, * Ca- 

* though one would think that ſadneſs was one of 340 2 

« the duties of their office, did not abſolutely re- PœbLb. p. 198. 

* nounce all kind of raillery. They were not ob- 

« ſtinately determined to be eternally ſevere : and 

that peeviſh unſufferable honeſt man, I mean, the 

* firſt Cato, ceaſed ſometimes to be peeviſh and un- 

„ ſufferable. He had ſome ſparks of mirth, ſome 

« intervals of good humour. He dropt ſome ſayings 

« which do not want wit: and if you pleaſe, Ma- 

* DAM, you may judge of all the reſt by this. He 

had married a very handſome woman; and it is 

recorded in hiſtory, that that woman was ex- 

«« tremely afraid of thunder, and loved alſo her huſ- 

band extremely. As theſe two paſſions prompted 

her to the ſame thing, ſhe always choſe her huſ- 

band as an aſylum againſt thunder, and threw her- 

« ſelf into his arms at the firſt noiſe ſhe imagined to 

% have heard from Heaven. Cato, who liked the 

5 ſtormy weather, and who was not ſorry to be ca- 

reſſed more than ordinary, could not 2 

joy within his own breaſt; he diſcovered that family 

ſeeret to his friends, and talking one day of his 

« wife, he told them, that ſhe had found means to 

make him wiſh for bad weather, and he was never 

more happy than when Jupiter was angry. It is 

*« ſeverity itſelf which has joked thus, it is exceſſive 


66 


* rigour, and ſupreme juſtice (77).” (7) Balzac, 
It will not be improper to obſerve on what occa- „ene Magi 


ſion Cato ſaid this; it was during his Cenſorſhip, 4 Rambeuiller, 
when he degraded the Senator Manilius, who would p. m. 49, 50. of 
probably have been Conſul the next year, and who bis 0awre: diver- 
was degraded for no other crime but for a kiſs which ſer 
he gave his wife at noon day, in the preſence of his 
daughter (78). There are ſome perſons who think, 74 3 
that at Rome, and in ſome other countries, ' it is neither (78) FO em 
decent nor prudent for a huſband to ſhew his love to his 66. 
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Allowed to them, with compariſon to the great men who flouriſhed in a Commonwealth 

'Þ}. Nor muſt we forget to mention what he judged of thoſe women, who commit 

adultery ; he thought they were all PUBS [2 ]. This was very ſevere, but not fo 
Ct 


much as the 5 he inflicte 
2 See the rem. the preſence of h 


end. 


on a Roman Senator, for giving his wife a kiſs in 
is daughter (s). He ſtruck him out of the catalogue of the Senators 
0] towares the for © thi ſingle fact only. They who ſuppoſe that he would not have become young 
again [RJ, aſcribe to him a thought very becoming his good ſenſe. What he ſaid to à 


Nobleman, whom he ſaw coming out of a bawdy-hopſe, ſavours of a looſe morality ; 
but yet he might have excufed it by this axiom, that of two evils we ought to avoid the 
greateſt (SJ. They are miſtaken, who pretend he was the Author of that cuſtom, which 


wife in the ſight of his children : but they judge ne- 
vertheleſs that Cato was too ſevere, and ſtretched 
the maxims of the education of children tov far. 
They think it unjuſt, that the Senator Manilius ſhould 
have paid ſo dear for ſach a kiſs. Let us ſee Plu- 
tarch's judgment, He finds Cato's conduct too {e- 
vere ; but yet he blames Manilius. Cato deprived a 
Roman Senator of his dignity, becauſe he had kiſſed his 
avife tn his daughters preſence. This aas indeed a little 
too hard. But if it be indecent, (as it really is) to 
(79) Ez 22 ai. hiſs, hug, and embrace one another in the fight of others 
A i @,7TY*" (79), how much more indecent and baſe is it, to ſcold 
rde, and abuſe one another ? To toy and ſport with his wife 
xa} < dal vi- in private, and then to chide, , and abuſe her 
383 with 1 * bitter auordi before the world (80). 

47 1 DP] The judgment he paſt on Kings, and the leſſer de- 
(ue pr para A gree of merit he allowed them with compariſon to the 
e aliorum great men in a Commonwealth ] © King Eu- 
blandiri, oſculari, ** menes being once come to Rome, the Senate re- 
& ample#i ſeſe s ceived him with a great deal of ſplendor, and the 
—_— « chief citizens ſtrove who ſhould ſhew him moſt 
under the quo» © Kindneſs and reſpe&. Cato on the contrary ſhewed, 
tations (109) © that he did not like all that kindneſs, and would 
and (1 10). « not viſit him: upon which ſome of his familiar 
friends ſaid to him, I wonder you ſhould thus ſhun 

Aubin Corry. © King Eumenes's company, fince he is fo good a 
ples 4 = Prince, and ſo great a lover of the Romans. It 
D. E. © may be fo, replied Cato, but yet a King is always 

| of his own nature a ravenous beaſt, that lives by 

„ prey. Nor was there ever a King, though never 
15 much commended or eſteemed, who deſerved 
to be compared with an Epaminondas, a Pericles, a 

« 'Themiſtocles, a Manius Curius, or an Amilcar fir- 

(81) Plut. in Ca- named Barcas (81).” This calls to my mind what 
ene Majore, p. T have heard ſome Engliſhmen ſay, that monarchy is 

340. of a very great expence, and that the money, ne- 

ceſſary to keep up a King's ſtate, would be ſufficient to 

maintain a numerous army and a large fleet for the de- 

fenſe of the country. It is certain, that the expences, 

which Kings make for their own houſhold only, are 

PRI How many ſorts of guards, how many 

nds of officers do they not pay? A whole volume 

would not be ſufficient to explain all the 6 

in the Emperor of Conſtantinople's houſhold. When 

. a man reads I Etat de la France, the preſent State of 

(32) N 5 a book, France (82), and finds there ſo many uſeleſs officers 
_— and ſervants, the twentieth part of which would be 
8 (thus ſufficient to dreſs a Prince's meat, and to wait of 
ſpeaks Vigneul him, the reit being only a vain and _—_— oſten- 

Marville, p. 70, tation, one cannot forbear obſerving that this alone 
cy ="g of muſt be a heavy burden to the people. The fame 

, don ſuperfluity is to be ſeen proportionably, and with the 
edit. of Roan lupe Proportion 
1701) in the ac- difference only of more or leſs, in all thoſe places 
count be gives Fl where the ſovereign power is in the hands of one 
the 5 eb Perſononly : if it were urged, that all this is deſign- 
opel cin. ed to ftrike the inferiors with reſpecl, and to give 
ſtantinople's ta- ſtrangers a high notion of the Prince's power, Cato 
ble, makes me would have anſwered, that even this ſhewed evident- 
feoeat at the fight ly that Kings are what he pretended. 
of ſo mary &1*- [] What he judged of thoſe women, who commit 
—. adultery ; he thought they were all poiſoners.) Quintilian 
obſerves, that this judgment of Cato is an authori 
proper to be urged by a Counſellor who ſhould plead 
againſt a diſſolute woman, charged with poiſoning 
her huſband. Si caufſam weneficii dicat adultera, non 
Marci Catonis judicio damnata wideatur, qui nullam 


(30) Plut. in 


(83) Quintil. 


Inſt. Orar. lib. f. adluller am non eandem efſe veneficam dixit (83) ? Quin- 
cap- 11. p. m · tilian is in the right to think that this ſentence of 
244 Cato would have great weight in the cauſes he 
| mentions 3 but generally ſpeaking it is not to be ad- 

mitted, If it be certain that a man died of poiſon, 


prevailed 


and that his wife committed adultery, they, who 
think her guilty of her huſband's death, have very 
ſtrong preſumptions on their fide, arid they may urge 
her adultery as a moſt probable argument againſt her. 
But-if one ſhould argue without any exception, that 
ſince a woman is not true to her huſband, ſhe will 
poiſon him, the concluſion will not be well drawn. 
here are many ſuch women, who are kind to their 
huſbands, who take a great deal of care of them 
when they are fick ; and who, in a word, would by 
no means poiſon them, although they were a little 
ill humoured. So that Cato's maxim 1s carried too 
far. 

[NI is ſuppoſed that he would not hawe become 


young again.) The words which Cicero makes him 
ſpeak upon that ſubject are admirable (84). 2nd (84) Cicero, de 
quidem me proficiſcentem (85) haud ſane quis facile re- Senect᷑. cap. al. 


traxerit, neue tanquam Peliam recoxerit (86) ; & , Nm. 452. 


deus mihi largiatur, ut ex bac etate repueriſcam, (85) That 38 to 
in cunis vag iam, valde recuſem : nec vero velim, ſay, to the place 


quai decurſo ſpatio, ad carceres a calce rewocari. Quid — 
, 


enim habet vita commodi ? quod non potius laboris ? ſed 
habeat ſane, habet certe tamen aut ſatielatem, aut mo- 


ii docti ſæpe fecerunt, neque me vixiſſe pœnitet: quoniam 


ta vixi, ut non fruſira me natum exiſtimem: & ex vita 


it her the ſouls 
when t 
leave the body? 


3 FF 7 . (86) Concerning 
vun lubet enim mibi deplerare vitam, quod malti & de nge tin 
is here, ſee the 
rem. [C] of the 


ita diſcedo, tanguam ex hoſpitio, non tanquam ex domo. art, PELIAS. 


commorandi enim natura diver forium nobis, non habitandi 
dedit. i. e. As I am now going to the place of de- 
% parted ſouls, no man coald eafily call me back, 
„ nor would I be boiled young again, as Pelias was: 
« and if ſome God would grant me now to become 
a child again, and to cry again in a cradle, I 
would refuſe it from my heart: and now being 
come to the end of life I would not go back to 
„the ſtarting-place, What comfort is there in this 
„ life? Or rather how many troubles and vexations 
are there not? But ſuppoſe this life as comfortable 
nas you pleaſe, yet we muſt be once ſatiated with 
it; we mult ſet bounds to our love of it. I have 
„ no mind to lament the fate of man in this life, as 
« many, and even learned men have often done : 
« nordo I repent that I have lived ; fince I have 
lived ſo as to have reaſon to think, I was not 
„born to no purpoſe ; and I depart from this life as 
„from an inn, and not as from my own houſe. For 


nature has given us a tranſitory lodging, but not a 


„ dwelling- place.“ Take notice here, how that great 
man's maxims are connected together. He was not 
ſorry to have lived; he thought that the character 
he had acted on the ſtage of this world was glori- 
ous; and yet he would not begin his life again, if 
ſome God was to offer it him (87), and he To not 


namely, that in this life we are liable to a great many 
inconveniencies, and enjoy but few comforts, 

[S] hat be ſaid to a Nobleman, whom he ſaw 
coming out of a bawdy-houſe, ſavours of a loſe mora- 
lity ; but then he might have excuſed it by this axiom, 
that of two evils we ought to avid the greateſt.) Ho- 
race is, I think, the only Author who acquaints us 
with this particular, 


Nil medium eft. Sunt, qui nolint tetigifſe, uiſi illas, 
Quarum ſubjutd tales tegat inſlita _ ; 
Contra, alius nuliam, niſi olenti in fornice, ſlantem, 
Quidam notus homo cum exiret fornice, Matte 
Virtute efto, inquit ſententia diva Catonis. 
Nam ſimul ac wenas inflavit tetra libido, 
Huc juvenes æ quum «ft dejcendere, non alienas 
Permolere uxores (88). 

8 Men 


8 
inſiſt on the reaſon which he thought it very true; E what 
ſhall be obſerved 
in the article 
TULLIA, tem- 
[R] towards the 


end. 


(33) Horat- Sat» 
2. lib. Is vel · 


28. 


Compare 


8 


POR 


ed among the Romans of ki 
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iſſing their women relations, in order to know whether 


they had drank any wine [T J. To conclude, he was at once both a great Orator, and 


« Men keep no mean. One, when his blood 
boils o'er, 

« Will take a matron only for his whore. 

« While others all but common jades refuſe, 

They fly to ſober whores, and rake the ſtews. 

« A certain noted bully of the town, 

« When he did leave the ſtews, was often known 

« To uſe old Cato's words; Go braveh on : 

*« Here our hot youths ſhould come to cool their flame; 

* And never uſe the married city dame.” 
CREECH. 


Let us ſee Monſieur Dacier's note on the Macke wir- 


(89) Dacier on tute efto (89). © This is a ſaying of Cato the Cenſor, 


this paſſage of 


Horace, Tom. 6 
p. 130, 131. of 


the Dutch edit. 


who ſeeing an honeſt man coming out of a bawdy- 


„ houſe, commended him, and exhorted him to do 


always the ſame. But taking notice afterwards, 
« that he never ſtirred from it; Friend, ſaid he, I 
% commended you for coming here ſometimes, but not 
« for making it your uſual dwelling-place. Adoleſcens, 
« ego te laudavi quod interdum huc wenires ; non quod 
« Hic habitares.” 

T] They are miflaken who pretend he was the Au- 
thor of that cuſlom, which prevailed among the Romans 
of kiſſing their women relations, in order to know whe- 
ther they had drank any wine.) It is unqueſtionably 
certain, that the Romans made a law, by which the 
women were forbid to drink wine ; and to prevent 
them from drinking any privately, they introduced 


(90) See the paſ- the cuſtom for the men to kiſs their kinſwomen (90) : 
lage from Vale- but it is falſe that our Cato enacted that Law, and 


rius M ax i mus, 
above, quotat. 


that he publiſhed that cuſtom. We read in Pliny 


(40) of the art. (91), that one Egnatius Mecenius, having killed his 
FRMITA ; and wife becauſe ſhe had drank wine, was acquitted by 


Aulus Gellius, 


lib. 10. cap. 233 
and Tertullian. 


3 cap. 


(91) Plin. lib. 
14. cap. 13. 


(92) In the ad 


book of his An- 
tiquities of Rome, 
chap. 26. p · m. 


93˙ 


(93) Lactant. 


lid. 1. cap. 22. 
ls. 
dius, lib. 5. pP · 
165, and Plut. 
n Quel. Ro- 


2 P · 268, 


(94) Lomeier, 


Cemal. Dierum, 


Pt. 1, p. 357, 


Romulus. We. meet with the ſame particular in 
Servius's Commentary on the 737th verſe of the firſt 
Eneis. That man's being acquitted ought not to be 
looked upon as a ſingular caſe ; ſince by the laws of 
Romulus, the puniſhment of women's crimes was left 
to the diſcretion of their huſbands and relations, and 
the two greateſt crimes they could be guilty of, were 
to commit adultery, and to drink wine, When Ro- 
mulus made that law, he was perſuaded, that after a 
woman had committed adultery, ſhe was capable of 
any other wicked attempt, and that the drinking of 
wine was the firſt ſtep to adultery. You may read 
all this in Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus (92). We mult 
alſo think that this firſt King of Rome had the anti- 
ent laws of Italy in view, and there were few of an 
older date, than that by which the women were pro- 
hibited to drink wine ; for we find that King Faunus 
whipped his wife to death, becauſe ſhe had drank 
ſome againſt the cuſtom. Sex. Chadius in eo libro 
quem Grace ſcripfit, refert Fauni hanc uxorem fuiſſe : 
que quia CONTRA MOREM, decuſque regium, clam vini 
ollam ebiberat, & ebria fucta erat, wirgis myrteis @ viro 
uſque ad mortem cæſa (93). i. e. © Sextus Clodius in 
« that book which he wrote in Greek, relates, that 
te this was Faunus's wife; who having againſt the 
e cuſtom, and againſt the King's dignity, drank a 


« quantity of wine, and got drunk, was by her huſ- 
% band whipped to death with a rod made of myrtle 


© branches.” Plutarch has mentioned this, as you 
will ſee hereunder, where I correct an error, which 
the Criticks have not obſerved, that I know of. 
Infer from all this that our Cato the Cenſor did 
not make the law we have been ſpeaking of. There 
is therefore a groſs blunder in the following paſſage 
from Mr. Lomcier : Apud Romanos mulieres paſſim of- 
culo ſalutabantur à propinguis, quo explorarent, an contra 
legem temetum olerent. Inſtitutum hoc erat Catonis teſfte 
Plinio, lib. 14. cap 13. (94). i. e. It was the cuſ- 
tom among the Romans tor the men to ſalute their 
« kinſwomen with a kiſs, in order to know whether 
« they ſmelled of wine, which was againſt the law. 
This cuſtom was eſtabliſhed by Cato, according to 
« Pliny.” This is what Lomeier aſſerts in a difſer- 
tation he wrote upon kiſſes. He has quoted Pliny 
without giving himſelf the trouble to conſult him : 
if he had conſulted him, he would have found that 
Cato was quoted there, not as the Author of thoſe 
cuſtoms of the Romans, but only as a Writer who 


Vol. VIII. | 


a pro- 


had mentioned them. Cato (ſcripfit) ideo propinguos 
feminis eſculum dare, ut ſcirent an + me 8 olerent. Hoc 
tum nomen vino erat, unde & temulentia appellatur (95)- (95) Pim. lib, 
1. e. Cato (wrote), that the men uſed to kiſs their 14+ cap. 13. 
* kinſwomen, on purpoſe to know whether they 
* {melled of wine, which was antiently called teme- 
* tum, whence the word temulentia is derived, which 
* ſignifies drunkenneſs,” I imagine that Lomeier had 
no other ground for what he Rid. but what he met 
with in Kempius ; but he did not conſider it with 
dve attention. He has told a falſity, for want of 
underſtanding that Writer's words, and another, be- 
cauſe he underſtood them. Kempius aſſerts, that the 
women were forbidden to drink wine by Cato's au- 
thority, and that, as a conſequence of that prohibi- 
tion, the men began to uſe themſelves to kiſs their 
kinſwomen, with a deſign to know whether they 
had tranſgreſſed that law. Pofimodum ſucceſſu tempo- | 
ris (96), cum ex auctoritate M. Catonis vinum mulieribus (96) 3 5 
interdictum eſſet, primum viri cognatarum 0s caperunt d nad 
oſculari, ut odor indicium fre # bibiſſent. Afini. — 2 — 1 
bus & propinquis oſculari eas jus eſt, ut ſobrias com- mentioning ſeve- 
probent, inguit Arnobius lib. 2. adverſus Gentes. Vi- nal things poſte- 
num enim mulierem bibiſſe per inde erat, ac fi in adulterio 4 — 
ac gravi crimine deprehenſa, — licio plectenda . — eng 
et, cen Plinius habet Lib. 14. 72 Nat. cop. 13 dum, c. is ju- 
(97). [Mr. Bayle having given the ſenſe of the for- diciouſly placed. 
mer part of this paſſage, we ſhall tranſlate only the 
laſt ſentence of it, which is to this purpoſe.] © When 97) Martinus 
* a woman had drank any wine, it was the ſame rr 
* as though ſhe had been guilty of adultery, or of ef * 
* ſome other great crime, and was capitally 
«« puniſhed, as Pliny obſerves.” It is plain that the 
282 from Pliny, which concludes that paſſage, 

oes not relate to the beginning of it; and yet 
meier has employed it, in order to prove what he 
tranſcribed from Kempius in the beginning of theſe 
Latin words, which I have ſet down here. 

Here follows the error, which I have ſaid was not 
obſerved in the text of Plutarch. This Hiſtorian, 
having aſked why the Roman Ladies cauſed no Myr- 
tle to be carried into the chapel of the Bona Dea, or 
kind Goddeſſes, though they took a delight in put- 
ting all kinds of green boughs there, anſwers, it was 
becauſe that Goddeſs had been married to a man, 
who had whipped her with a rod of Myrtle, when 
he had found out that ſhe had been drinking wine. 
[oruper (a5 of wvYIeroy arr ioTopges:) Oavaiy pats iv Yum 
T5 warriws, oiny ob xtra æpche, x fen N Sv, fa- 
doug dd Te rdpe; ixehdo be (98). That is to (98) Plut. in 
ſay, according to Xylander's tranſlation, An creden- Vt, Romanit, 
dum eft fabulz, que perhibet Faulii cujuſdam aruſpicis P. A 8, P. 
uxorem cum clam poto dino non fefelliſſet, à marito vir- 
gis myrteis fuiſſe caſtigatam. The Greek word $avaiy, 
muſt be eraſed here, and @aws put in its ſtead : for 
not only the Author quoted by Lactantius aſſerts 
that the Bona Dea had been married with Faunus, 
&c (99) ; but even Plutarch obſerves in the Life of (99) See above 
Cæſar (100). The Latin Tranſlator might have bold- duotat. (99). 
ly corrected that error; but inſtead of ſetting that 2 
paſſage right, he ſpoils it, and tranſlates it erroneouſ- (799) Papas 
ly. He ſuppoſes, that Plutarch anſwers, that the 4% 47 e 
Myrtle was not admitted, becauſe the wife of a cer- zjoavar. Rang- 
tain Phaulius, a fortune-teller, had been whipped, =! »ympham Dry 
c. This is not following the original. Plutarch 24s Fler. =up- 
does not hint at a perſon, whom one may call . 
with contempt, cuju/dem, one. He obſerves, that 
the woman who was whipped, was the ſame, 
whom they worſhipped at Rome under the name of 
Bona Dea. Amyot has very well avoided that laſt 
miſtake, which was the moſt conſiderable. He tran- 
ſlates the paſſage thus. I awas becauſe ſome relate fa- 
bulouſly, that ſhe was the wife of Flavius a Diviner ; 
and having drank wine ſecretly, ſhe was found out by ber 
huſband, and whipped by him with à rad of Myrtle. 
Boxhornius (101) had made no remarks on Xylander's (rot) He pub- 
tranſlation. liſhed with notes 

What I have obſerved concerning the cuſtom of Flaterch -s trea- 


the Romans to kiſs their kinſwomen, mult be a little — =.2 


better cleared up. Plutarch has explained it very Greek and Latin, 


well, and it appears from the account he gives of it, in the year 1637, 
that the women uſed to go and kiſs their kinſmen in 49 
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514 POR 


1927 dec the rem. à profound Civilian — J, two qualities which ſeldom meet together, any more than 


thoſe of an eloquent 


reacher, and a learned Divine (1). You will ſee in one of our re- 


«) See the rem. marks (u), how Cato of Utica was deſcended from him. I have obſerved ſeveral errors 
[X], — in the Hiſtorical Dictionaries, and in ſome others Writers. I ſhall ſet them down in my 


when they met them. Theſe are remarkable parti- 
culars, which the other Writers have not mentioned. 
(162) Plut. in What is the reaſon, aſks he (102), why they tf their 
Queſt. Remanis, kinſmen on the mouth ? Is it, as moft perſons think, be- 
Fund Amiot s cauſe the women being prohibited to drink wine, the cuſ- 
———— tom was introduced, that when they met their kinſmen, 
they ſhould go and hiſs them on the mouth, that they, who 
had drank wine, might be thereby found out and con- 
wvinced? Or is it for the reaſon, which * Philoſopher A- 
. riſtotle mentions (103) . . . . or rather becauſe that pri- 
* — 5 WAS r b the Ladies, as — 4 glorious 
Trojan Ladies and creditable to them, if it appeared thereby that they 
—4 y the had many and virtuous relations : or becauſe it was for- 
24 1 bidden to marry one's relations, fo that the only token of 
usbands by em- #indne/s they could give them was a hiſs : whence that 
bracing and kiſ- only proof of kindred has been kept up among them. For 
ting them, they did not formerly marry their kinſwomen, as even at 
this time they do not marry their aunts, nor their fiſters ; 
and it was a long while before they were allowed to mar- 
ry their couſins. It is not much to the purpoſe, to ex- 
amine whether theſe reaſons of Plutarch be well 
ounded or not: it is enough to have mentioned the 
As he relates; they deſerve to be known. His 
account hints plainly enough to us this circumſtance, 
namely, that theſe kiſſes were given to the men Dy 
the women publickly, as they happened to meet wi 
them, either in the ſtreet, or in any other place. 
It had not been polite for the men to make the firſt 
Reps: for this would have looked as though they 
ſulpefted their kinſwomen had drank wine. It was 
the women's buſineſs te offer their lips ; this alone 
was a proof that they were conſcious of their own 
innocence. They had brought it into queſtion, if 
they had not offered the kiſs boldly, and immediate- 
ly upon their meeting with their kinſmen. At this 
time ſuch a cuſtom would occaſion a thouſand raille- 
ries ; and afford an inexhauſtible ſpring of ingenious 
pieces of gallantry, as alſo of filly jokes; for couſins 
are apt to look very kindly on their kinſwomen. A 
prudent mother would not be very well pleaſed that 
her daughter's couſins had the right to try whether 
they ſmell of wine or not. Obſerve, that Propertius 
(104) Cynthia, Charges his faithleſs miſtreſs (104) with pretending 
and not Pbryne, falſely that many men were her relations, that ſhe 
as Kempius, ds might never want kiſſes. 
Oſculis, p. 636+ 
* apgoten. Quin etiam falſos fingis tibi ſepe propinquos, 
(105) Thb Oſcula ne defint (105) qui tibi jure ferant (106). 
nec deſunt, in the . : 
editions; I have JI ſhall cloſe this remark as I have begun it; that 
followed Geb- is to ſay, with cenſuring a blunder, which relates to 
hard's correction. Cato. Kempius aſcribes to him the publiſhing of a 
106) Propett· decree, by which married perſons were forbidden to 


Ex. 6. lib. 22 Kiſs each other in their daughters preſence ; for which 


he quotes Plutarch, But it is certain that Plutarch 

(107) In the fays no ſuch thing. We have ſeen above (107), all 

rem. [O]. that he relates upon this ſubjet. Nihiluminus tamen 

parcè inter weteres maritale oſculum, & non niſi admo- 

dum circumſpette, ac remotis arbitris, ne liberi ſeilicet in- 

de furtivis amorum illecebris flimularentur, M. Catonem 

(208) He ought Cenſorinum (108) Stoice diſcipline addittum, edicto pro- 

to have ſaid Cen- hibuiſſe, ne Maritus conjugem deoſcularetur in preſentid 

2 in ies tg filie, Manliumgue quem omnium opinio Conſulem defigna- 

was of the Stoick bat, Senatu ejecifſe, quod uxorem coram filia nubili exoſ- 

ſect; heis miſ= culatus efſet, Auttor eff Plutarchus in Catonis vita, p. 

taken here, for 346 (109). 1. . However, the antient married 

his great-grand- dc people uſed to kiſs each other ſparingly, with 
fon Cato of Uti- „ Pepe : SY, . 

w great circumſpection, and never before witneſ- 

( ſes, leſt it ſhould intice their children to indulge 

(109) Hom 7 © themſelves in the ſecret pleaſures of love : and 

de e. « Cato the Cenſor, who was addiéted to the Stoick 

So Pg « Philoſophy, enacted by a decree, that an huſband 

« ſhould not kiſs his wife in his daughter's preſence, 

« and expelled Manlius out of the Senate, (though 

„in all the people's opinion he was to be choſen 

« Conſul the next year) becauſe he had kiſſed his 

% wife before his daughter whow as marriageable, as 

« Plutarch relates in Cato's Life.” It is not true 


: that Cato made any law, or cauſed any to be made 


Supplement, 


upon that ſubject; he puniſhed Manlius by the bare 

authority of his office ; but this was not to be a pre- 

cedent for the future: the Cenſors, who ſucceeded 

him, were not obliged to follow his example ; we 

meet with no other inſtance of ſuch a puniſhment, 

and it is very probable that many perſons indulged 

themſelves the ſame liberty, which Manlius had ta- 

ken. The laws cannot well extend ſo far as to pro- 

hibit ſuch things; all that can be done, is to give 

men advice, and make them fear to fall under the 

cenſure of a Magiſtrate, I think that Clemens of 

Alexandria did not condemn Cato's ſeverity. See 

how he adviſes married people not to kiſs one another (1x0) © 

before their ſervants (110). Alexander. Pe. 
[C] He was at once both a great Orator, and a pro- daga. lib. 3. 

found Civilian.) See Valerius Maximus (111), and h. 12. p. m. 

Quintilian (112), or rather this beautiful paſſage from _ 

Tully, which thews us ſo well how much Cato excel- (111) Vater 

led in many things. Quid Marco Catoni preter hanc —- Engr 

politiffimam doctrinam tranſmarinam, atgue ad ventitiam cap. 7. — 10 , 

defuit ? num quia jus civile didicerat, cauſas non dicebat ? 

aut quia poterat dicere, juris ſcientiam negligebat ? at A 12) Quint. 

utrogue in genere & laboravit, & præiſtitit: num prop- . L. lib, 

ter hanc ex privatorum negotiis colle tam gratiam tardior * n 

in republica capeſſenda fuit ? nemo apud populum forticr, 

nemo melior ſenator, idem facile optimus imperator : de- 

nique nihil in hac civitate temporibus illis ſtiri, diſcive 

potuit, quod ille non tum inveſtigarit, & ſcierit, tum © 

etiam conſcripſerit (113). i. e. What did M. Cato (173) Cicero, & 

« want beſides that moſt polite indeed, but foreign 07a. lib. 3. tolis 

« learning, which comes from beyond ſea? Was it m. 95, B. He 

„ becauſe he had ſtudied the Civil Law, that he did pe obſerved in 

« not plead at the bar? Or becauſe he could plead, jio 66, 4. 9uid 

% did he therefore neglect the Rudy of the law ? In- wero ille M. Ca- 

«« deed he ſtudied both the Law and the Art of Elo- , nenne & eh 

«« quence, and excelled in both. Or was he more un- ene ee 

« capable to take upon him the Government of the — — 

« Commonwealth, becauſe his {kill in the manage- ras in 1 

« ment of private affairs had won him the people's *ate ferre maxi- 

« favour ? No man had more credit with the people, % Patt, & 

* no man was a better Senator than he was, who was 7; e. mn 

« at the ſame time the greateſt General. Nor was hn 

« there at that time any thing that could be learnt or 

« known, but he learnt it, knew it, and even wrote 

about it.” The number of thoſe who have been 

adorned at once with the moſt noble gifts of Rheto- 

rick, and a meſt deep knowledge of the Law, has 

always been ſo ſmall, that we may ſay, that the en- 

Joying theſe together, was one of the - moſt eminent 

and moſt uncommon qualities of our Cato. I know | 

that Cicero (114) has laboured to prove, that a man (114) I Libris 

cannot be a greater Orator, unleſs — be poſſeſſed at © 0ratore 

— ſame 7 wer all the riches of an univerſal D Dn, & 

earning. et, ſays he (115), hujus inſtitutæ ſerip- (735) Cicero, 

tions, — temporis, neminem 3 2 * FA 2 2 

cendi dorina, ſed ne fine omni quidem ſapientia florere 5. 9 75 

unguam, & pra ſtare potuiſſe. Etenim cæteræ fere artes 

fe ipſæ per ſe tuentur fingulz : bene dicere autem, quod 

eft ſcienter, & perite, & ornate dicere, non habet defini- 

tam aliquam regionem, cujus terminis ſepta teneatur. Om- 

ma quæcunque in hominum diſceptationem cadere poſſunt, 

bene ſunt ei dicenda, qui hoc fe poſſe profitetur, aut elo- 

quentiee nomen relinquendum eſt. i. e. © Such is the na- 

„ture of that ſcience and of this time, that no man 

* can be eminent and excel in eloquence, not only if 

he be not ſkilled in the art of ſpeaking, but even 

if he be not adorned with an univerſal learning: 

* every one of the other ſciences can ſubſiſt by them- 

„ ſelves, without the aſſiſtance of any other ſcience : 

but the art of e well, that is to ſay, to the 

« purpoſe, ſkilfully and eloquently, is not confined 

„ within certain limits. A man who pretends to be an 

„ Orator, muſt be able to ſpeak well of every thing 

* that can be debated, or he muſt give up his claim to 

« eloquence.” I know alſo that Tully has aſſerted, 

that Lucius Craſſus, and Mark Anthony the Orator, 

two of the moſt eloquent men of their time, were 

not ſo ignorant, as it was imagined, and that on the 

contrary they were both very learned (116) : but he (216) ldem, ibi 

confeſſes 


- 
| 
| 
| 


( 
1 
( 
I 
L 
f 
1 
$ 
F 


(3) 
92, 


(117) Et in a confeſſes himſelf, that —_ is againſt him (117), 
ire ifs Gre 5 and if he had not confeſſed it, would not he 7h 
"12 ſemper bac been eafily convicted of his miſtake by many in- 
mms duxit, ſtances? Would he have dared to aſſert that Demoſ- 
walten & inge- thenes could paſs for a learned man, if compared to 
nw, & Ariſtotle ? Would he have dared to maintain, that 


— 
laude de A riftotlelwas capable of compoſing as orations as 
meg — for Demoſthenes ? 11 us ſpeak: the Tuck : the talents of 
iſe fateor, Idem, eloquence ſeldom meet with an immenſe learning. 
ibid. C. This may be obſerved at this time, as well as former- 
iy : the moſt celebrated Preachers are, generally 
peaking, unacquainted with the Oriental languages, 
and with the Art of Criticiſm, and they are not very 
deeply ſkilled in Theological ſubjects: conſult the 
| 8 $) Page 624, Nouvelles Lettres contre Þ Moire du Cafviniſme de Mon- 
: fieur Maimbourg (118) ; you will ſee there what fkill- 
(119) Saint Cy- ful Judges have declared upon this topic; you may, 
ww I Crow if you pleaſe, add to it the teſtimony of the Abbot of 
4 1, St. Cyran. You have made me ſenfible by experience, ſays 
Pere Garaſſe, p. he to a Jeſuit (119), of what I had heard ſometime 
8. of the Avis au before, namely, that it is very difficult to be at once an 
Pere Caraſſe. gloquent Preacher, and a very learned man. Doctor 
Huarte aſſerts, that learning and eloquence do not be- 
long to the ſame faculty of the ſoul, the former be- 


POR 


Supplement, where I ſhall give the articles of the other illuſtrious Cato's. 
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longing to the underſtanding, and the latter to the ima- 
ination. See the ninth and tenth chapters of his 
xamen des Eſprits, Imperialis refutes him as well 

as he can (120), but proves his own Theſis very in- (120) Job. Impe- 

differently. It is certain that Providence beſtows its rialis, = AU 

gifts after ſuch a manner, that they are generally di- Fe, lib. 2. 

vided : ſome fall to the ſhare of one ſoul, and others . 7+ 

to another's ſhare. They who have the gift of gain- 

ing victories, have not received the viſe of improv- 

ing their victory. They, who might know how to 

make an advantage of it, do not know how to con- (131) See above, 

quer (121). They who excel in the languages, and quotat. (7), ot 

in the knowledge of matters of fact, are not adorn- os. _ 

ed with a great talent for reaſoning. See what Mon- 5 

ſieur Simon obſerves concerning Father Morin, and (722) Above, 

concerning Petavius (122). It 15 very certain, that 33 — 

as much as Bochart excelled Monſieur Claude in v1vs. 

learning, ſo much below him was he in what is cal- 

led urging an argument home, ſolving an objeRion, (123) See the 

and fitting a Philoſophical or a Theological queſtion Peta print= 

to the bottom. Balzac was a little ſurprized when he - nn 

read a judicious diſcourfe, which Father Faure, an — p- m. 13, 

eminent Preacher, had publiſhed (123). &c. 


PORSENA (CHRISTOPHER). See PERSONA. 
PORTUGAL (ALFONSUS VI. OF THAT NAME, KING OF) was born 


the 28th of Auguſt, 1643. 
he had ſome beginnings of madnels. 


He was hardly ſeven years old, when it was obſerved that 
That diſorder of his brains did by no means leſ- 


(4) Her name 


ſen his ambition; it made him only ſhew it more openly ; for his eldeſt brother, was Loviſa Fran- 
Prince Don Theodoſius, dying May the 15th, 1653, Alfonſus did nor conceal his joy. {5 Gviman. 


He ſhewed that he ſpoke ſincerely, when the very firſt day 


- g Her husband, 
of his brother's illneſs, he who — deing 


ſaid, he ſhould not be ſorry if it proved mortal, ſince he ſhould get a Crown by it, Dekeef Bragan- 


za, Was made 7 


He came to that Crown, under his mother's regency, the 15th of November, 1656 (4). King of Portugal 
His bad qualities appeared more and more; he made no account of his Governor's meyer thee, 


died November 


counſels; he uſed to draw his fword againſt the firſt perſons he met with, and if he did te eib, 1656. 
not kill them, it was not for want of good will; he ran about the ſtreets in the night- ben that evo» 


lution confult an 


time with ſome wicked fellows, and committed a thouſand outrages, and a thouſand vil- anonymous book, 
lainous actions in the bawdy-houſes [A], and boaſted of them the next morning, as though 1 


he had performed the moſt glorious actions. 


All the means that were tried to remedy the year 168g, 


with this title, 


theſe diſorders proving ineffectual, it was at laſt reſolved to remove from him the per. Efe 4 ls 
ſons who completed his ruin, and they were accordingly carried off with main force Conjuration de 


from his own apartment. 
Liſbon, and went to Alcantara. 


This exaſperated him very much, ſo that he retired from 
In order to prevent the dangerous conſequences of his the Abbe Vertor, 


Portugal. It 
was written 


and was not leſs 


evaſion, the Queen was obliged to reſign to him the adminiſtration of the Kingdom. gend when 


This was done at Liſbon, with the neceflary ceremonies, June the 23d, 1662. 


his H 
After bl ey of 


that time, three or four great Lords, who had engroſſed the whole favour of that young asl, wind 
Prince, laboured as much as lay in their power to procure the Queen's diſgrace [BI, h-publihed in 
| and 


[4] He committed a thouſand outrages, and a thou- 

and villai nous actions in the baway-houjes.) In the re- 

(1) I have given lation (1), from which I borrow this article, it is 
the title of it in obſerved (2), that he uſed to run about the ſtreets 
— of the with theſe people, that he entered into ſcandalous 
cle, 1 houſes, where he uſed the women in the moſt out- 
rageous manner; that he never went out in the night 

00 Page 19. with them, but there were an hundred tragical ito- 
| ries told the next morning : in a word, that he was 
dreaded every where as a wild and cruel beaſt: that 
though he viſited the Proſtitutes at their own houſes, 
yet he uſed to have lewd women brought to him in 
his own palace: that he even boaſted of ſuch immo- 
deſt actions with them, that as they were by no 
means probable, fo they were not credited. After 
the Queen Dowager was retired from Court, he form'd 
two companies, the one of foot, the other of horſe, 
awhich be uſed to call his law and high patrale, and which 
he compoſed of the moſs profligate men in the kingdom (3). 
He uſed to go out every night with theſe two troops, 
and attacked indifferently all thoſe he met with. 
They, wwho accompanied him, bad generally their ſwords 
by their fide without feabbards, that they might be the 
readier to execute his commands. And the better to de- 
ceive the people, they uſed to blacken their fears, that 


the brightueſs of the Heal might nat betray their deſigns. 


(3) Thidem, p. 
92, 


fecand fon 


the year 1695» 


They who brought theirs back tainted with blood were 
highly commended by the King. His diſſoluteneſs 
kept pace with his paſſions; he either went him- 
«« ſelf to the lewd women, or they brought them to 
© him, at a country-ſeat near Alcantara, where his 
favourites kept up that wicked inclination in his 
« mind, in order to filence, if it were poſlible, the 
6 NK that was ſpread of his frigidity (4].“ (4) midem, p» 
LZ] Three or four Lords . .... | - eb . » to pro- 95 
curt the Queen's diſgrace.) They had good ground 
to think, that ſhe endeavoured to raiſe her ſecond fon 
to the throne : for in the arguments urged for the 
nullity of that marriage, printed at the end of the 
Relation, they have not omitted to obſerve, that cun- 


fader ing King Alfonſus's incapacity and frigidity, the 


een, who was fully perſuaded of it, hawi et 
— the Phelan: 4 — 1 a was refo 7 
ing his regency, to procure the ſceptre to the Infante her 
- Alfonſus revenged himſelf her: 3s 
was pleaſed that people ſoould talk difreſpettfully of all the 
Queen's afias before him. Some perſons uſed to 
meet in the night time under the Queen's windows, 
at the time wheu ſhe hacked herſelf up to fay ber prayers ; 
theſe perſons broke ber windows, and gave — fuch 
berrid language, that it would be a ſhame to write it 
(5)- Once ona Lady-day, the King, in n Ibid, p. 53. 
* | 
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{b) He was 
King's only 
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ther. . 


(e) Her name 


was Frances 


Mary 42 he ſuffered a thouſand vexations. 


21| of June, 


1646, and was 
the daughter of 
Charles Amedee 
of Savoy, Puke ſuch a terrible ſhock to the 
emours, by 
his wife Iſabella 
of Vendome, the 
daughter of the 
Duke of _ 
name, who was 
King Henry manner, 
Fourth's natural 


fon. 
(9) In Ofober the States of the Kingdom, to meet the firſt of January 1668; but before that time 
1667. 


the 
bro- 


the 


POR 


and ſucceeded ſo well in that attempt, that in March 1663, ſhe was obliged to execute a 
deſign, which was not perhaps ſo deeply rooted in her heart, as ſhe would make the 
world believe; I mean, the deſign of forſaking the world, to mind nothing but her ſal- 
vation, After ſhe was retired into a country-ſeat, the King gave himſelf over more than 
ever to his wicked inclinations, even ſo far as not to make the leaſt account of the out- 
fide of religion [C]; which ſhews that his very favourites were not capable to mana 

him [DJ. There were three or four of them for ſome time; but at laſt Count de Caſtel- 
melhor ſupplanted all the reſt, and found means to ſtrengthen himſelf in the King's fa- 
vour, by pretending he had diſcovered a moſt horrid conſpiracy [EJ. The Infante Don 
Pedro (Y) was ſuſpected of a deſign to make himſelf King, and was ſo ill uſed, that he 
retired from Court, after the King had made his publick entry into Liſbon with his new 
wife, the 29th of Auguſt, 1666. The Queen Dowager had departed this life thela 8th 
of February of the ſame year. The new Queen was a French Princeſs, but of the Houſe 
of Savoy (c). By her entreaties, ſhe perſuaded the Infante to return to Liſbon, where 
She experienced alſo the King's ill-temper on many 
occaſions. There was nothing but quarrels and complaints. The removal of Count de 
Caſtelmelhor, at the Infante's repeated inſtances, did not mend the King's affairs. And 
as Anthony de Souſa de Macedo, Secretary of State, was called back to Court, it proved 
Queen, that ſhe would no longer fee any company but 
the King, who uſed to ſay nothing to her but what was univil and unkind, That Se- 
cretary of State having exaſperated the Queen very much, ſhe had at laſt obtained that 
he ſhould be removed from his place; but he got again into it in the moſt inſulting 
The Infante was determined to drive him out again at any rate; he went to 
the palace (d) with ſuch a numerous attendance, that the Secretary retired, not daring to 
truſt any longer to the King's protection. They obliged afterwards the King to ſummon 


was come, the Queen made ule of a terrible device : ſhe retired into a Convent No- 
vember the 2 1ſt 1667, ſent word to the King that ſhe was determined to return into 
France, and declared to the Ladies who attended her, that her marriage was never 
conſummated. She hinted ſomething of it in the letter ſhe wrote to her reputed huſband. 


of his whole Court, paſſed before the Queen, who 
was ſeated in the gallery, without paying the cuſto- 


(6) Ibid. p. 86. mary compliment (6). The day ſhe retired from 


Court, the King ſeemed perfectly pleaſed ; and hav- 
ing accompanied her to the country-ſeat ſhe had 
choſen, he left her at the door of the firſt room, 
without paying her the leaſt compliment in the 
world. He returned at night on horſe-back, in a very 
good humour, going to all the litters or coaches he met 
on the road, to ſay ſome lewd and ſmutty words to the 


(7) Ibid. p. 90. ladies (7). A little before the Queen died, ſhe let 


2 


ner two ſons know the condition ſhe was in. The 
Infante wept at it. But the King was ſo far from 
being moved in the leaſt, that he ridiculed his brother for 
his tender heart, and would not ſuffer him to ſet out 


(8) Ibid. p. 110. immediately to go and ſee his mother (8). It is certain that 


this Queen had a thouſand vexations to ſuffer from her 
ſon Alfonſus. 'This is the fate of moſt of the ſovereign 
Princes ; nor is this the leaſt misfortune that attends 
their condition. There are no perſons who want 
more to have children, and none who receive more 
diſpleaſure from them. When they have no children, 
they are witneſſes, either to the intrigues which are 
carried on for their ſucceſſion, to the exceſſive homage 
which is paid before hand to another family : and 
when they have children what jealouſies and ſuſpi- 
cions muſt they not entertain within their breaſt at 
the ſight of thoſe, who worſhip a riſing ſun ? Happy 
are they yet, if men will ſufter them to govern, till 

die a natural death. It is chiefly of them one 
ought to have ſaid, filius ante diem patrios inquirit in 


Ovid. Metam, annos (9) i, e. The ſon wiſhes for his father's 


« death before his time is come.“ 

CJ So far as not to make the leaſt account of the 
outfide of religion.) The Author, who is my original, 
ſpeaks thus. He had ſo little regard for religion, 
« that without any reaſon, he cauſed maſs to be ſaid 
on his ordinary days in his chamber, whilſt he was 
in bed, and at an unſeaſonable hours. On Holy- 
« days he never went to Chapel till after he had 
« dined, ſo that maſs was ſaid in his Chapel, when 
« they were ſinging the evening Prayers in the other 
« Churches. As he could not refuſe abſolutely to 
«« hear ſermons, he ordered the preachers to ſhorten 
« their diſcourſes ; ſo that ſome were baniſhed for 


* not obeying that order, and others abſtained from 


« preaching. However, there were ſome bold enough 


policy: and ſince they did not 


Here 


« to exclaim againtt thoſe diſorders, but to no pur- 
e poſe, becauſe there were others, who by the flat- 
« teries, with which they intermixed their ſermons, 
« rendered that zeal ineffectual (10).” 

[D] His very. favourites were not capable to manage 
him.) They had, no doubt, wit enough to under- 
ſtand, that on the one hand nothing could expoſe his 
Crown to more danger, than the contempt for the 
holy Ceremonies ; and that on the other hand no- 
thing was more 2 to conceal his diſſoluteneſs, 
than an outward ſhew of devotion. It was therefore 
their own intereſt to inſpire him with that kind of 
perſuade him to aſſiſt 
with aſſiduity at the publick exerciſes of religion, 
ſince they did not teach him to put on an air of de- 
votion on thoſe occaſions at leaſt, for devotion, much 
more than charity, covers a multitude ſef his fins, we 
ought to think, that they could not do it. Of what 
ſtupidity would they not be ſuſpected, if they had 
ſuffered a young Prince, whom they could manage as 
they pleaſed, to draw upon himſelf the reſentment of 
the preachers, by ſo diſagreeable and mortifying an 
order as that to preach ſhort ? Was not that wounding 


(10) Relation, 3. 
97» | 


to the quick ? There were ſome, who choſe rather 


to be baniſhed or not to preach, than to obey ſuch 
an order (11). Another thing, wherein that Prince 
ſhewed little regard for the preachers, was his laugh- 
ing at the Comets, and even in the moſt fooliſh 
manner. Here follows what we meet with in the 
Relation. There appeared at that time a Comet; 
« the King being told that it preſaged the death of 
« Kings, or that their dominions would be poſſeſſed 
« by others, abuſed it with the moſt opprobrious lan- 
« guage from his terraſs, gave a thouſand ſhameful 
names, and ſhot even at it with a piſtol.” It was 
an eaſy matter to draw his horoſcope, - conſidering 
what 28 he exaſperated, and what follies he com- 
mitted. e 

[LE] Count de Caſtelmelbour found means to 


firengthen himſelf in the N favour, by pretending he 


had diſcovered a moſt horrid conſpiracy.) It is an arti- 
fice, which men are often obliged to make uſe of ei- 
ther to prevent conſpiracies, or to get rid of ſuſpected 
perſons ; it is, I ſay, an artifice often neceſſary, to 
pn that a molt deſperate plot has been diſcovered. 
t is no matter, if after all no man be found guilty : 
in the mean time, you have alarmed the world, and 
I taken 


(11) See the fore- 
going remark» 


: 
5 


[4] 


(f) The See 
was vacant at 
that time. 


(12) Relation, p. (12). 
100. 


unn into it through the door, without being ſeen 
vp) Meneire: ds 2 ang perſon in the room : that it was to be fear- 
Täle, „, © ed leſt ſome man ſhould be let into the Queen's 
319, 320, „bed that way, in order to conceal the King's diſ- 

« grace and his weakneſs (13).” This is what we 
(14) They were meet with in Monſieur Fremont d'Ablancourt's me- 
year or the moirs (14), and he was very well acquainted with 


POR 


Here then there was an action of impotency brought againſt Don Alfonſus [F], a Prince 
(0) See the rem. Who had ſo much boaſted of his great exploits with the women (e). The moment he 
knew what the Queen wrote to him, he went to the Convent into which ſhe was retired, 
and would have had the gates of it broke open, had not the Infante prevented it. The 
next day he told his brother in a great paſſion, and with very indecent words, that he was 
Queen declared before ſeveral Counſellors of 
State, and before ſeveral Officers of the Crown, the reaſons for which ſhe retired from 
Court, and the deſign ſhe had to have her marriage declared void. She wrote to the 
Chapter of the Cathedral Church of Liſbon (7), deſiring them to take c 


more a man than people imagined, The 


nor was it long before the diſpenſation came, 


that cauſe, without any delay. They talked immediately of marrying her to hs Infante : 


made in every reſpect, that Don Pedro took poſſeſſion of the Royal Palace on the 24d of 
November 1667, and on the 2d of April following he married Mademoiſelle d'Aumale, 
ſince Alfonſus's reputed wife was now to be called thus. 


taken meaſures to keep men in awe. Count de Caſ- 
telmelhor made the King believe that there was a deſign 
to deprive him of his Crown ; and at the ſame time he 
ſpread a report abroad, that he had diſcovered that con- 
ſpirac 9 divine revelation. He charged the Queen, 
the Du e of Cadaval, and ſeveral other perſons 
who were out of favour. I was therefore reſolved, 
that an enquiry ſhould be made about that pretended con- 
ſpiracy . . . . . That enquiry continued a great while, ei- 
ther becauſe it was not carried on in earneſt, or with a 
defign to encreaſe the fear of thoſe wwho were accuſed, by 
exaggerating the diſcoveries, which were pretended to 
be made daily. Though nothing was found by thoſe en- 
quiries againſt the perſons accuſed, yet ſome body would 
hint that they were nevertheleſs guilty. But the honeſly 
of the judges was not to be ſhaken ; they all declared the 
accuſed not guilty. The accuſed aſked often that they 
ewould let them know of what they were accuſed ; but 
they could never get a copy of their impeachment. And 
that information, which ought to have been annulled, 
fince it contained no proofs againſt the accuſed, was yet 
preſerved by the credit of the favourites, as an armed 
hand, ready to cruſh the accuſed if any opportunity offered 
This was an artful piece of policy. 

[F] An action of impotency brought againſt Don Al. 
forſfur It was already ſome months fince the Queen's 
Confeſſor had began an intrigue with Monſieur de 
Schomberg, and ſince he had owned to him to what 
perplexity that Princeſs was reduced. The King's 


impotency was one of the firſt articles that were de- 
clared. The Queen not being able to live any 
% longer under that ſevere reſtraint, to which the 


« King's brutality, and his favourite's inhumanity re- 
« duced her, diſcovered to Father de Ville, her 
«« Confeſſor, the extreme defire ſhe had, to declare 
«« ſecretly all her grievances to Count de Schombe 

« and to let him know the well grounded fear ſhe 
« was under of ſuffering ſomething worſe {till : that 
„ the Duke of Beaufort, and the Biſhop of Laon re- 
* commended nothing more _—_ to her, than to 
<< truſt entirely to him : ſo that ſhe was perſuaded, 
„ he alone was able to mitigate her grief, and to 
afford her the means to extricate herſelf out of the 
«« difficulties in which ſhe was entangled. This Father 
« Jeſuit, who has been very faithful to his miſtreſs, 
„ and who has behaved himſelf with a great deal of 
« wiſdom and prudence in thoſe ſtorms,and in the midſt 
&« of all the rocks of that ſea, approved the Queen's 
« defign, and communicated it to Count de Schom- 
« berg: and as they had already a reciprocal eſteem 
for each other, he gave him a particular account 
« of that Princeſs's misfortunes, according to the or- 
« ders ſhe had given him, and from his own inclina- 
„ tion; he even confirmed to him that the report 
„ which had been ſpread of the King's impotency 
« was but too true, and that it was to be feared leſt it 
«« ſhould be attended with very bad conſequences ; that 
< they had lately made a ſecret door in the Queen's 
% bed-chamber, and placed the bed ſo that one might 
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In a word, there was ſuch a diligent ſearch 


The Chapter had declared the 
marriage 


the affairs of the Court of Portugal. This Confeſſor 
of the Queen, and the Infante Don Pedro's Confeſſor 
(15), contributed very much to the revolutions which 
happened in that country (16). 
e cannot forbear obſerving, that there were but (76) Sex the 
few perſons, whoſe condition has been more lament- 8 
able than this Queen's before the revolution: for (17) tho 
after the firſl day of her marriage with King Don Al. (77) Fremont 
fonſus . . . it was perceived, that things did not paſs be- 1 
tween them with ſuch a mutual ſati faction, as might have 294. IM 
been hoped and expeted from perſons of their age. This 
was obſerved at firfl by thoſe only who came neareſt their 
perſons : but it ſpread farther inſenſibly, and began to 
lay the foundation of a third party in that Court; jo that 
the two weakeſt parties uniting together, as it generally 
happens, againſt the ſlrongeſl, conquered it at laſt . . (18). (18) Ibid, p. 293. 
The King was not in he leaft more good natured than 
before his marriage: he continued his wicked courſes, 
and gave daily new wexations to the Queen, ſo far that 
he pretended to be in love with the firſt of her waiting- 
women . . . . Count de Caſtel Melior, his favourite 
having (19), bribed one of the Queen's women, in whom (19) Fremont 
Jhe put her greateſt confidence ; he ſhewed no more than d Ablancourt, 
Jome outward civility to that Princeſs : ſo that the King 6 TP 
and his favourite excepting a kind of regard they ſhewed — 
her flill before the world, made her ſenſible when they 
were in private with her, that they cared very little 
for her. Such flrange uſage from thoſe who were in 
the wrong, gave the ; at laſt an occaſion to miſtruſt 
them very much, and to ſuſpect that they were contriving 
ſame moſt pernicious defign againſt her : but the more rea- 
fons they gave her to complain, the more careful and 
wary he was how to ſhew her 1 not knowing 
well whom he could truſt to . . France, which ſhe had 
but lately left, was flill preſent to her mind, and being 
entirely taken up with a 72 to anſwer the expectations 
that were conceived of her, ſhe confidered much leſs how 
ſhe could remedy her misfortunes, than how ſhe might 
conceal them. Now though ſhe was ſo unfortunate her- 
Self as not to wwant to grieve the account of others, 


(15) He was alſo 
a Jeſuit. 
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yet ſhe could not behold without uneafineſs the bad uſage, 
which the Infante met with, and when occaſion offered 
ſhe ſhewed that ſhe laboured to reflore him to the King's 
favour. How many misfortunes heaped upon one 
another was ſhe made to ſuffer ? To be married, and 
to be ſtill a maid ; to have an huſband both impotent, 
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and molt brutiſh at the ſame time; to fear his wicked 

deſigns, without daring to complain; to ſuſpe& and 

miſtruſt all the world; to ſee a Prince perſecuted, for 

whom ſhe had a great eſteem and friendſhip, and (20) The Infante 
who was in love with her (20) ; are not theſe misfor- conlidered, that 
tunes accumulated together to an exceſs ? The Kin — * 
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of —_—_ had particular reaſons for being civil an © pv. yan 
complaiſant to his Queen: he ought to have done ecuted, be would 


— 


like an inſolvent debtor, who by his humility and now be in poſſeſ- 
fine compliments endeavours to mitigate the ill hu- were py object, 
mour of his creditors ; qui nummos non geſiat in burſa, — 3 i 
mel ſallem habeat in bucca. i. e. He who has no Crown, and 
money in his purſe, ought at leaſt to have honey would not have 
“ in his mouth.” He ſhould have paid her atleaſt in the grief to fe 
good words; but inſtead of that he railed at her, and | mes 11 
abuſed her, without remembring that he could not gt. 
make her amends by ſubſtantial effects, for the op- to Don Al- 
robrious language he gave her. Moſt other fonſus) ſo unde- 
1238 are humble and complaiſant in ſuch a cate; cently __ Wind 
they endeavour to refute the proverb, which ſays, 3 l 


that cart, 
6Q lat court, p. 294. 
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17 It was con- 
uded the 14th 
of February, 
1668. See Wic- 
fort, de ¶ Am- 
Lada,, Tom. 


1. P- 367. 


A Intitled Re- 
tron des Trou- 
bles arrivez dans 
{a Cour de Por- 
tugal, en anne: 
1667 & 1668. 


i) ExtraQted 
m the ſame 


Relation, Se. 


(21) That is to 
ſay, during the , 
ſpace of 16 _. 
months. 


(22) Relation, p · 
218. 


POR 


marriage void the 28th of March immediately preceding [G]. I forgot to obſerve, that when 
Don Pedro took poſſeſſion of the palace, he made himſelf maſter of the King's perſon, 
who that ſame day ſigned a writing, in which he declared, that of his own accord he re- 
ſigned the Kingdom to his brother the Prince. The States of the Kingdom acknow- 
ledged Don Pedro as Prince Regent : if he had been willing, he might have been pro- 
claimed King, and have added to the Royal Authority, with which he was already in- 
veſted, a title which is of ſome uſe even to thoſe who enjoy the full power of a King. 
Spain made artfully an advantage of that revolution to conclude a treaty of peace (g), 
which the alliance concluded in 1667 between France and Portugal might have prevented, 
if peace had not become neceſſary to a Kingdom, which had changed its maſter by 
ſuch proceedings. This is what I have extracted from a book (b) printed at Amſterdam. 
I do not pretend to anſwer for what it contains [H]; and if I had by me ſome authen- 
tick and ſecret memoirs of the other party, I would give them here without any par- 
tiality either for or againſt Don Alfonſus, that the reader might be able to paſs a better 
judgment on that whole affair. That Prince, far from appealing from the ſentence, by 
which he was declared impotent, ſubmitted to it both by word of mouth, and in writing. 
The new married couple, after they had lived ſome time together, thought it fit, for 
their great ſecurity, to aſk for a new diſpenſation from the Pope, confirming that, which 
Cardinal de Vendome, Legate 4 Latere in France, had ſent them before they married. The 


Pope granted them all they could wiſh. It is certain that the —_— had urged ſtrong motives 
[ 


of conſcience to have her firſt marriag declared void (i) 


that a misfortune never comes alone. This is alſo 
generally the conduct of your coquet women: by 
their cajolings and ſubmiſſions they make their huſ- 
bands ſwallow that tough bit, a pair of horns. 

6 The chapter had declared the marriage woid the 
28th of March immediately preceding.) It is obſerved 
in the ſentence that both parties had done reſpectively 
what lay in their power for the conſummation of the 
marriage, without being able to ſucceed, the whole 
blame of which ought to be laid on the male. Here 
follow ſomewhat at length the expreſſions, which 
were uſed on that occaſion. © It appears that during 
that time (21) they could not compaſs their deſign, 
though they endeavoured it with all the care and 
« diligence that is requiſite ; but it was occaſioned by 
« the Prince's incapacity, occaſioned by an infirmity, 
„ under which he has laboured from his infancy, 
« and which is at preſent abſolutely incurable. 
« Which is more than ſufficiently proved by ſuch 
arguments as the law admits : ſo that the impedi- 
« ment is reckoned to be at leaſt morally certain; af- 
4 ter which there is no longer any occaſion for an in- 
« ſpeCtion of the parts, nor for any greater trial, as 
„of three years, for inſtance, or of any other arbi- 
« trary term. All this being examined together with 
« the reſt of the acts, according to the laws, the 
« marriage between the ſaid moſt ſerene Prince and 
„ Princeſs is judged to contract de facto only, and 
not de jure, and is declared null and void, ſo that 
« the ſaid Prince and Princeſs may diſpoſe of their 
« own perſons as they ſhall think proper, and part 
their goods between them according to their mar- 
« riage articles (22).“ 

Ty I do not pretend to anſwer for what it contains.] 
Whoever hears but one ſide of the queſtion hears no- 
thing. I ſhould be very glad to read ſome anſwer 
from Count de Caſtelmelhor to the Author of the 
Relation, There is one thing that puzzles me. If 
Don Alfonſus's mad actions were ſuch, as that Au- 
thor repreſents them, they could not be unknown to 
the molt Chriſtian King's Embaſſadors or Eavoys; 
and if they were acquainted with them, they could 
not but know that that Prince was in the condition, in 
which private perſons are not ſuffered to diſpoſe of 
their eſtate. 'I'hey who labour under ſuch a madneſs 
are ſhut up, or at leaſt put under the guardianſhip of 


their relations. Why then did not the Miniſters of 


(23) Ibid- p. 96. 


France give notice to the King their maſter, when 
Don Altonſus's marriage was negotiating, that he 
was a madman, whom they ſhould be obliged to 
chain down, or at leaſt to watch continually very 
ſoon, and who beſides was thought to be impotent ? 
Somebody has obſerved that Princeſſes are victims, 
who are ſacrificed to the intereſt of the State. This 
was never more true than with regard to Made- 
moiſelle d'Aumale, Don Alfonſus's favourites bribed 
a woman, to make her declare that the King had got 
her with child (23). She {wore afterwards that it 


], and they would be very 
unreaſonable, 


was falſe. The Author of the Relation (24) inſiſts 
very much on that woman's oath ; but he is in the 
wrong : one 74 to lay no ſtreſs on what ſhe de- 
clared : for if the was capable to tell a lie at a fa- 
vourite's requeſt, ſhe was alſo capable to tell a lie 
againſt a Prince, who was a priſoner; and like to be 
dethroned very ſoon. To act juſtly one ſhould never 
urge ſuch a recantation as a convincing proof : for 
whoever ſuffers himſelf to be bribed to ſay a thing, 
may as eaſily be bribed to unſay it again (25). 

[1] The Rucen urged ſtrong motives of conſcience to have 
ber marriage declared woid.) This wants a Commentary; 
for otherwiſe the readers might imagine, that the 
Queen miſtruſting the effects of her conſtitution, and 
not thinking herſelf ſtrong enough againſt the incli- 
nations of nature, was determined to have recourſe 
to the remedy eſtabliſhed by God, which ſhe did not 
meet with in Don Alfonſus's perſon : in a word, one 
might think that ſhe had not the gift of continency, 
and that ſhe wanted an huſband, in order to acquit 
herſelf of her duty towards God with regard to Chaſ- 
tity. But this would be putting a very wrong con- 
ſtruction on the motives of conſcience, which ſhe 
urged. It is therefore neceſſary to explain here what 
theſe motives were, in order to prevent the Reader's 
raſh judgment. 

In the firſt place, Don Alfonſus, notwithſtanding 
his real impotency, was nevertheleſs extremely diſſo- 
Jute, laſcivious and obſcene : he finned therefore una- 
voidably in that reſpect, and made the Queen fin : 
for the moſt remiſs Caſuiſts agree, that without ſome 
conditions, which were wanting in Don Alfonſus's 
idle ſports, aud ineffectual endeavours, a man who 


comes near his wife is guilty of the fin of unchaftneſ(s, 


and the woman alſo, who ſuffers her huſband's com- 
pany in ſuch a caſe. Good manners do not ſuffer us 
to explain the matter more plainly ; and even this is 
a prejudice in that Queen's favour : for it is by no 
means probable, that, unleſs in a caſe of the utmoſt 
neceſſity, a perſon of her rank, whoſe actions and 

roceedings are expoſed to publick view, ſhould have 
— willing to engage in a law-ſuit, in which a 
thouſand things were to be mentioned, which ſhame 
and chaſtity would conceal. 

In the ſecond place, the Queen knew, that the 
King and his Favourite would never conſent that 
Don Pedro ſhould marry : fince therefore the King 
was uncapable to get children, ſhe could no longe: 
conceal it, without expoſing the Kingdom of Portu- 

al to the moſt fatal revolutions: which was not only 
inconſiſtent with her affection for that kingdom, bur 


even againſt her conſcience. 


In the third place, when the King had a mind to 
divert himſelf with a girl, he uſed to employ a fore- 
runner; it was always ſome of his favourites who 
broke the ice, after which the King did all he could 
to enter the breach, whilſt it was ſtill freſh. Now 
he had once a deſign to uſe the ſame artifice with 15 
| 2 | gar 


(24) Page 248. 


(25) Compare 
this with what '« 
obſerved above, 
in the rem. [7] 
of the article 
CALVIN. 
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eure Galant, for 


xtracted 
the Mer- 


October 1683 · 


(1) Mercure Ga- 
lant, ior Februa- 


(26) Relation, p. 


251.5 


(27) bid. p. 2 53. 


(28) That ex- 
preſſion it very 
improper; for 
King Alfonſus 


had not been de- 


yet. 


unreaſonable, who ſhould put a malicious conſtruction on the great melancholy, which 
appeared in her countenance [K], as ſoon as ſhe was convinced of her Conſort's natural 


defect. 


The abdicated King Don Alfonſus was ſent into the Iſland of Tercera, where 


he continued ſeveral years : but as there were reaſons to fear leſt the enemies of the 
Kingdom ſhould take him from thence, in order to raiſe diſturbances in the State, he 
was tranſported into a more ſecure place. It was into the Caſtle of Cintra ſeven leagues 
diſtant from Liſbon. He died in that Caſtle of an apoplectick fit, September the 12th 


1683 (k). 


The Queen of Portugal, once his wife, followed him ſoon after ; for ſhe died at 
Palhavam the 27th of December 1683 (), in the thirty eighth year of her age. Her 
only daughter the Infanta of Portugal was born the 6th of June 1669, and had been 
married to the Duke of Savoy in 1679. This marriage was declared in the Council of 
State of Portugal the 5th of September ; the States of the Kingdom were convened in 
order to ratify it, and to abrogate a law, by which the Princeſſes of the Royal 


gard to the Queen ; ſo that both that Princeſs's ho- 
nour and her conſcience obliged her to get out of 
the power of ſuch an huſband. 

Theſe three particulars want to be proved. Here 
follows what we meet with in the Reaſons for annul- 
ling (26) that marriage. 

On the firſt head we read then what follows. Her 
« Majeity's conſcience was cont:nually promptin 
« her, and perſuaded her, that after an experience o 
« ſixteen months, long enough indeed, and but too 
« tedious, ſhe was obliged to part from the King, 
« without making a fonger trial, fince ſhe had 
« found ſufficiently that his impotency was incurable ; 
« and as ſhe had ſeveral times conſulted her Father 
« Confeſior about it, that ſhe might behave with a 
« ſafe conſcience in ſo weighty an affair, her Confeſ- 
„ ſor, having conſidered it maturely, and examined 
« what he was to determine, in order to acquit him- 
« {elf of his duty, declared before God, that he did 
« not think that her Majeſty, ſeeing what was the 
« caſe, could ſafely act any longer againſt her con- 
« ſcience, by continuing to live with the King.“ 

As for the ſecond head, I refer to page 252 of the 
Relation. 

What follows relates to the third head. The 
Queen ſaw her honour, which was always infinitely 
more dear to her than her Crown, and even than her 
life (27), © expoſed to the greateſt dangers, her fears 
« in that reſpe@ being too well grounded: whatſo- 
«« ever neceſſity there be to ſpeak of thoſe dangers, 
« yet modeſty and ſhame will ſuffer us to mention only 
« ſo much of them, as cannot be abſolutely omit- 
ted, and muſt be known to be able to judge of the 
„whole affair. One of theſe dangers is, that the King, 
« being ſenſible that he could never get children, 
4 wiſhed yet molt paſſionately to have ſome, in order 
« to reſtore himſelf (28) to the throne, by creating a 
60 | or opinion of himſelf in that reſpect, and re- 

ing the contrary opinion, namely, that which 

« he knew all the world had of his impotency, which 
« grieved him more, than his impotency itſelf : 
« wherefore, the more impotent the felt himſelf, the 
« more he laboured to ſhew the contrary, abandoning 
« himſelf to all ſorts of women, and thinking by 
« that means to keep the Crown on his head, and 
« to make his brother the Prince die with grief, for 
« he hated him mortally, becauſe the Prince knew 
« for certain, and uſed to ſay, that his Majeſty would 
« never have any children, becauſe of his impotency. 
« The other danger was, that the Queen was not ig- 
« norant of what was then a ſecret, and what the 
« Judges came afterwards to know by the declaration 
of the perſons concerned: namely, that When the 
« King had a mind to enjoy a girl, which he could 
« not do becauſe of his impotency, he made her lye 
« in his chamber with ſome of his favourites, and 
« in his own preſence, that he might the eafier in- 
«« dulge his inclination, after another had paved the 
« way for him, though in reality he could not do 
« more afterwards, than before, as appears by the 
« depoſitions of the perſons to whom that has —_— 
« ed, and who have ſworn it upon the holy goſpel 
% Now what made the Queen fear more ſtill, that the 
„ King, who had no other rule of his conduct, hut 
« his great diſſoluteneſs, and the vain opinion of his 
« pretended ability, without any regard for this re- 
« putation, or for his conſcience ; what made her 


Family 
« fear, I ſay, that the King deſigned to attempt the 


* ſame upon herſelf, was, that towards the end of 
* April 1667, he had her continually entreated by his 
* moſt intimate favourites, Enrigo Enriguez de Mi- 
*« randa, Count de Caſtelmeglior, and his mother the 
% Marchioneſs, Lady of Honour to her Majeſty, to 
« paſs from her own apartment, where the King ne- 


ver ſcrupled to go and meet her till that time, 
cc 


«« neceſſity: the Queen delired ſeveral times to he 
excuſed, though as civilly as ſhe could, urging, 


into the King's, in order to lye with him (29), a- (29) Compare 
gainſt all the antient formalities, and the common this with the 
cuſtoms of the Palace, and without any apparent e. [F], to- 


wards the end, 
Where you will 
meet with ano- 


* not indeed the reaſons which cauſed her greateſt ther device, 


« fear inwardly (30) : for ſhe had been willing to 


" my will, through an effect of that great ſub- 
* miſhon and regard which this Princets had for 
her; but (urging) the baſhfulneſs and modeſty, 
which are capable to prevent any woman of ho- 
« nour, and much more a Princeſs and a Queen as 
ſhe was, from making, without any neceſſity, ſo ex- 


ably have expoſed her reputation, as well as the 
« King's: whereupon his Majeſty fell into ſuch a 
«« paſhon, that the very night which followed that 
day, he would by main force make her riſe out of 
* her bed, and follow him into his own apartment; 
« but after many threatnings and pretty hard words, 
« holding a dagger in his hand, he told her, that he 
gave her but twenty-four hours to take her reſo- 


which made the 


make a ſacrifice for that new grievance to the Queen uneaſy. 


(39) I put here 
a Neta bene, be- 
cauſe the Author 


expreſſes himſelf 


with ſo much 
confuſion, that 
one cannot un- 


traordinary an alteration, which would unqueſtion- Lerſtand his 


meaning, unleſs 
one be extremes» 
ly attentive» 


« lution ; and if after that ſpace of time, ſhe did not 


« do the next night what he required of her, he 
« ſwore he would drag her by main force, or have 
«« her dragged by four of his footmen ; this grieved 
« and vexed the Queen moſt terribly : ſo that the ve- 
« ry next day ſhe made her complaint to the Count 
„ by the month of her Confeſſor, deſiring him to 
« find ſome remedy to her misfortune, and pro- 
« teſting that ſhe would die, rather than do what 
« the King required, or any thing unbecoming her 
« dignity. This, together with the fear which was 
« deeply rooted in the Queen's mind, was the reaſon 
« why after that time ſhe did not judge herſelf ſafe, 
« and did not think ſhe ſhould ever be ſecure, as 
long as ſhe continued to be expoſed, as ſhe would 
« be ſtill more for the future, to a danger, from 
% which it would be difficult for her to extricate her- 
« ſelf again another time, as ſhe had happily done 
« once : eſpecially, ſince the perſon to whom her 
« Majeſty could truſt moſt on ſuch occaſions, namely, 
« her Lady of honour, was the very perſon whom 
« ſhe had the greateſt reaſon to ſuſpect, becauſe 
« ſhe was the mother of the Count, who was the 
King's favourite, and that ſhe ſhewed moſt openly 
« how paſſionately ſhe wiſhed that the Queen might 
« have children, in order to ſecure, by that means, 
« her own, and her ſon's fortune; for im the confe- 
« rence ſhe had with the Queen's Confeſſor upon this 
« ſubje&, in order to find means to perſuade her in 
„ the King's name, and in her own, to change her 
« bed and apartment, ſhe told him poſitively, it 
« would be only for five or fix nights, after which 
« ſhe promiſed the Confeſſor to make the King go to 


„ the Queen as he uſed to do.“ 
[XK] The great melancholy which appeared in her 
countenance.] 


Queen 


it be aſked how I know that the 
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(m) Extracted 
from the Pari. 
Gazette. 


n) Mercure Ga- 


nt, for May 


(e) Page 25, &c. are to be met with at length in the 


(p) See Eſprit 
des Cours de l Eu- 
rope, for Sept. 
1699, p. 480. 


(g) See the 5th 
vol. of the Re- 
ponſe aux ug. 
fions d'un Pro- 
wincial, chap, 6. 
N. B. This work 
was written by 


(a) Lloyd's Me- 
moirs, p. 544. 
edit, 1668, in 
folio. Fuller's 
Worthies in Weſt- 
morland, and 
Wood, Athen. 
Oxon. vol. 2. col. 
85. ad edit. 


(5) Wood fays, 
that he was 15 
years of age in 
1606. 


(e) Idem, ibid. 


(d) Idem, Faſti 
Oxon, vol. 1. col. 
285. 


(e) Idem, ibid. 
col. 194. 


( f ) Idem, Atben. 
Oxon. ubi ſupra. 


(1) Athen, Oxon, 
vol. 2. col. 12. 
2d edit, 


POT 


Family, who marry with foreign Princes, are excluded from the ſucceſſion to the Crown 
(mn) [LI. Notwithſtanding all this the marriage was broke off, before the King of Savoy 
had ſeen the Infante. She died a maid October the 21th 1690. The Queen her mo- 
ther had taken great care of her education: ſhe had written down, with her own hand, 
1644, p. 21, 24. counſels for this Infanta, which were 3 after her death (n), and are very judicious; they 


ercure Galant for May 1684 (o). In the year 1687 


King Don Pedro married a daughter of the Elector Palatine ; ſhe died in the year 1699, 
at the age of thirty ſix years (p). We meet in Monſieur Fremont d'Ablancourt's Memoirs, 
printed in the year 1701, with ſeveral particulars concerning Don Alfonſus's reign, the 
annulling of his marriage, his being dethroned, c. 

Since I have mentioned the Duke of Savoy's marriage with the Infanta of Portugal, 
it will not be beſide the purpoſe to obſerve, that the Court of France was thought to 
have had a great influence in that whole affair. The dablers in politicks were ſure to 
reaſon very much upon that ſubject, and to alledge ſeveral motives with as much boldneſs, 
as though they had been admitted into the ſecrets of the Cabinet Council, I ſhall not 
Mr- e him- examine their reaſonings ; I ſhall only refer to a book, in which one of their fallities 


has been refuted (4). 


een appeared "ſad, I ſhall quote my authority im- 
— I find it in the Reaſons for annulling the 
marriage. Read and conſider what follows. The 
« firſt time the King lay with the Queen, which was 
« three or four days after ſhe arrived in Portugal, 
« this Princeſs was ſoon ſo well acquainted with his 
« jimpotency, notwithſtanding her innocence, and 
* though ſhe was quite ignorant of thoſe matters, 
* that bh Confeſſor found her very melancholy, and 
% as he had but too much reaſon to fear the common 
«« report was true, he took the liberty to aſk her, 
* not as a Father Confeſſor, but with all the modeſty, 
«« decency and confidence which his office would al- 
«« low him, whether there was any foundation or ap- 
% pearance of truth, in what had been reported, or 
„Whether ſhe had any hopes to ſee very ſoon ſome 
fruits of her marriage; ſhe anſwered him, as 
may be ſeen in the proceedings, but in ſuch a man- 
ner, as gave him ſufficiently to underſtand that ſhe 


« had already formed a true judgment of the con- (31) Relation, p. 
dition of her marriage, and of the King's incapaci- 80. 


«* ty to get children (31).” I long to ſee a book 
which has been juſt publiſhed (32). 


(32) Thave been 


juſt now, 


III And to abrogate a law by which the Prin- that the Hiſtory 


„ auh marry with foreign Princes, are 
excluded from the ſucceſſion to the crown.) It is called the 
law of Lamego. It was made by Don Alfonſus Hen- 
riquez, firſt King of Portugal, in the Aſſembly of the 
States-General, which he called together at Lamego, 
after the Victory he gained over hve Kings of the 
Moors, at the battle of Urica, in the year 1139. It 
is enacted by that law, that the Princeſſes of the 
Royal Blood, who marry ſtrangers, are uncapable to 
ſucceed to the Throne. It is in conſequence of that 
law, that the Dukes of Parma were excluded from 
the Crown of Portugal, though they be deſcended 
from Princeſs Mary, eldeſt of Catharine, Don 
Pedro's grand-mother (33). 


(33) 1 have extrafted this from the Paris Gazette, for the year 1679. 


tz POTTER (CHRISTOPHER), a learned Engliſh Divine in the 17th Century, 
was nephew of Dr. Barnabas Potter, Biſhop of Carliſle [A], and was born within the Ba- 
rony of Kendal in Weſtmorland (a) about the year 1591 (), and became Clerk of Queen's 
College in Oxford in the beginning of the year 1606 (c). April goth 1610 he took the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts (4), and July the 8th 1613 that of Maſter (e); and the ſame 
year was choſen Chaplain of the College, and afterwards Fellow of it. He was then (g) Idem, F:ji 
a great admirer of Dr. Henry Ayay, Provoſt of that College, ſome of whoſe works 
he publiſhed, and who was a zealous puritanical Lecturer at Abingdon in Berks, where he 
was much reſorted to for his preaching (F). March the gth 1620 he took the Degree 
of Bachelor of Divinity (g), and February 17 1626-7 that of Doctor (H), having ſuc- 
ceeded his uncle Dr. Barnabas Potter in the Provoſtſhip of his College on the 17th of (] Idem, Hi 
June 1626 (i). < Soon after, ſays Mr. Wood (x), when Dr. Laud became a riſing 0. ll. 2 . 
« favourite at Court, he, after a great deal of ſeeking, was made his creature, and 116. 
ce therefore by the preciſe party he was eſteemed an Arminian.” March the 15th 1628 
he preached a Sermon on Jobn xxi. 17. at the Conſecration of his Uncle to the Biſhop- 
rick of Carliſle at Ely-houſe in Holborn z which was printed at London 1629 in 8vo. 
[BJ. In 1633 he publiſhed his Anſwer to a late Popiſh Pampblet, entitled, Charity 


[4] Dr. Barnabas Potter, Biſp of Carliſe.] He 
was born within the Barony of Kendal, in the Coun- 
ty of Weſtmorland, and became a Student of Queen's 
College in Oxford, in the beginning of the year 
1594, aged 15 years ; where after he had taken the 
Degree of Maſter of Arts, he was elected Fellow of 
that College, and entering into Holy Orders, became, 
ſays Mr. Wood (1), not only @ puritanical Preacher in 
theſe parts, but at Totneſs in Devonſhire, where he was 
much followed by the preciſe party. In 1615, he took 
the Degree of Doctor of Divinity, and the year fol- 
ning was choſen Provoſt of his College; which 

e held about ten years, and then reſigned it, 


lace 
| {heing at that time one of the King's Chaplains,) and 


his intereſt, — his Nephew, Dr. Chriſtopher Potter, 
to ſucceed him. In 1628, he, though a thorough- 
paced Calviniſt, ſays Mr. Wood (z), was made Biſhop 
of Carliſle, by the endeavours of Biſhop. Laud; to 
which See he was conſecrated at Ely houſe in Hol- 
bourn, on the 15th of March. He died at his lodg- 
ings in the Pariſh of St. Paul's Covent-Garden, Lon- 


miſtaken 


don, in the beginning of January 1641, and was in- 
terred in the Church of that Pariſh, on the 6th of that 
month. He left a widow named Elizabeth. He 
wrote Lectures on the 16th chapter of Geneſis, Lectures 
on the 12th, 13th, 14th, 15th, 17th, 18th chapters A 
Geneſis, Mr. Wood cannot inform us, whether theſe 
lectures were ever printed. He wrote likewiſe /z4ures 
on the plagues of Egypt from Exodus, and on the 
Beatitudes from part of St. Luke ; but theſe Mr. 
Wood thinks not to be extant. He publiſhed ſeveral 
ſermons, viz. 1. 'The Baronet's Burial : Or, a Funeral! 
Sermon at the Solemnities of that honourable Baronet, Sir 
Edward Seymour's Burial, 'on Deut. xxxiv. ver. 5. 
Oxford 1613, in 4to. 2. A Sermon on Eaſter Tue/; 
at the Spittal, Qc. 

[B] Printed at London 1629, in 8 vo.] Mr. Vicars, a 
friend of our Author, having peruſed this ſermon, 
diſliked ſome paſſages in it, and therefore wrote a 
letter to him, in which he ſtulated with him con- 
cerning his change of opinion, as he conceived. 


of this Queen, 
written by F, 

d' Orleans the ſe. 
ſuit, was publiſh- 
ed at Paris ſince 
May 1696. Thus 
I ſpoke in the 1& 
edit. of this work. 
I muſt add now, 
that that Hiſtory 
has been reprint- 
ed at Arafterd, 
and yet I have 
been ſo ill ſerved, 
that I have not 
vet been able to 
ſee it, tho this 
article is now 76+ 


Oxon, vol. 1. col. 
216. 


( Ide m, ibid. 
col. 234. 


(9 Athen, O von, 
vol. 2. col. 8 5. 


Upon this Dr. Potter wrote 'a vindication of himſelf, 


3 | | by 


+ Fw ab — 90 


by way of letter to Mr. Vicars, touching the points 
of God's free grace and man's free will, printed at 
the end of Mr. John Playfere's Appell * 
for the true dotrine of the divine predeſtinatiom concorded 
with the orthodox dbctrine of God's free grace and man's 
free will, London 1651, in 8vo., The paſſages in 
Dr. Potter's Sermon, which Mr. Vicars excepted a- 
gainſt, were as follow: For our controverſies, firſt 
let mee profeſſe, I favour not (J rather ſuſpeR) 
« any new inventions; for ab antiquitate non recedo 
„% ii invitus ; eſpecially renouncing all ſuch as an 
« way favour or fatter the . nature and will 
« of man, which I conſtantly believe to be free 
only to evill, and of itſelfe to have no power at 
all, merely none, to any act or thing i icicually 
„good; moſt heartily embracing that doctrine, 
*« which molt amply commends the riches of God's 
«« free grace, which I acknowledge to be the whole 
and ſole cauſe of our predeſtination, converſion, 
and ſalvation, abhorring all damned doctrines of 
* the Pelagians, — ians, Jeſuites, Socinians, 
and of their ragges and rn. Trad which helpe onely 
9 2 and prick up corrupt nature, humbly con- 
* Teſt. ad Quir. © fefling in the words of S. * Cyprian, ſo often re- 
ld. 3. cap- 4+ * peated by that worthy champion of grace S. + 
& Auguſtine, in null) gloriandum eft, quandoguidem noſ- 
trum nihil el. It is Gad that worketh in us both the 
„ will and the deed ; and therefore let him that gh. 
rieth, glory in the Lord. But for the points in queſ- 
tion, they might ſure be debated with leſſe edge 
#* Tnter alli * and ſtomach, as they are at this day in the very ** 
Fires Dow „ Church of Nome; and it were happy, if we could 
minicanos. ſuffer charity to moderate in all our diſputations. 
If it be truth wee ſeeke, and not victory, 
why take we not the counſell of St. Paul, «an- 
ben iy arjary, to ſeeke and ſpeale truth in love. 
Since the matters queſtioned are clogged and per- 
plexed with ſo many inſuperable difficulties, that 
the greateſt wits and ſpirits of all ages have here 
found themſelves entangled in a maze, and at 
length after all vexing diſquiſitions —_— no eva- 
ſion, no iſſue out of this labyrinth, no banke or 
bottome in this otean, were forced to checke their 
reſtlefle repining underſtandings with St. Paul's, 
O Altiitudo ! ſince on all hands they (3) confeſſed 
to be not ſundamentail, not eſſential to the faith; 
ſince our own Church (as the (4) primitive) in great 
wiſdome hath thought mene here to walke in a 
latitude, and to be ſparing in her definitions; why 
ſhould wee not all be ve unto ſobriety, and let 
God alone with his ſecrets * Why may not our (5) 
hearts be united, though our heads doe differ ? 
Why doe wee not defire rather ſafely and ſweetly 
to compoſe theſe differences, than raſhly and with 
(6) danger to define them, and forbeare all capi- 
tall on a either way, which muſt needs involve 
many holy ſoules now at reſt with God, many (7) 
Catholique Biſhops of the antient Church, many 
learned and godly Doctors of our owne, nay, en- 
tire Reformed Churches, all which have varied in 
theſe opinions, though moſt neerly linked in their 
affections? The faire and moderate carriage of 
(6) Aug Enchir. theſe controverſies between theſe reverend men, 
ad Laurent, cap. © (whoſe memoryes wee juſtly honour) ++ Jabn Cal. 
39. win and Philip Melanctlon, eaſily perſwades mee, 
that their violent followers at this day are not 
more learned, but more uncharitable. And it ap- 
rs by that, which maſter ** Fox hath recorded, 
that our bleſſed Martyrs in thedays of Queen Mary, 
in their very priſons, freely diſputed and diſſented 
l in theſe opinions. And Biſhop Hogper hath left 
lnc. in Row. iS cc his judgment to poſterity in the Preface to his 
a. 251, BY Expoſition of the Decalogue, which haply hee learnt 
at Zurich of H. Bullinger, his intimate friend and 
TT ah, aw « familiar.” Dr. Porters letter to Mr. Vicars in vindi- 
ä cation of himſelf againſt the exceptions to theſe paſ- 
Gallice a ſe ver ſages is dated July 7 1629; and init he writes thus (8) : 
fs, & Epiftolas Jy divine truths my conſcience cannot ſerve men, or any 
en other maſter befides him, who hath his chaire in Heaven. 
1 Ive Calvin wery well; and I muſt tell you, I cannot 
hate Arminius ; and for my part I am werily perſuaded, 
that theſe two are now where they agree well, in the 
Kingdome of Heaven ; whilft ſome of their paſſionate 
Diſciples are fo eagerly brawling here on earth. I ſhould 
honour truth, if 1 heard it out of the Pope's mouth or 
the Devils; nor can I believe a falſity, though publiſhed 
by an Angell. I prize my foule jo dearly, that I dare 


Vol. VIII. 


+ Contra duas 
Epiſt. Pelag. lib. 
4+ cap» 6. 


Epheſ. iv. 15. 


(3) Pareus in 
zren Frid. 3 
Palat. in Confeſſ. 
ad fin. Admont. 
Neſtad. 


Cœleſt. i 
225 
Gall. cap. ult * 


(5) Rom. xiv. 1. 

Phil. ii. 3. ö 
0 — ii. 15. 

2 Tim. ii. 22+ 

1 Cor, xiii. 47» 

See Perkins in 

Gal. i. 2. and 

Gal. iii. 1 5. 

Vide inſignem F. 

Cypr. erga diſſen- 

tientes a ſe modeſ- 

tiam Epiſt. 73. 

- aq Fubaian, in 
fine, & in pref. 
Concil, Cartbag. 
laudat. ſæpe ab 
Aug. de Bap, 
contra Donat. lib. 
2. cap. wit, & lib. 
3. cap. 3. & lib. 
4. cap. 84, Cc. 


major. in Rom. 
It, 35 and Calv. 
Inſt. lib. 3. cap. 
22. ſect. 1. and 
ſect. 8. P. Me- 


% Exam. 
Jobn yori, 


8) Page 413. 


judging. 


POT 


not venture it upon any man's credit, or take truft 
any A gry which may endanger it; nor can the worth 
of all this world perſwade me, in matters of faith, to 
maintaine or believe any concluffon, which I finde not to 
iſſue from premiſſes of ſcripture and reaſon. But moſt 
eſpecially I tremble to think or fpeak any thing of God 
Almighty, which hath not expreſſe warrant in his owne 
word ; and ſo much the more, if it ſceme injurious or 
diſhonourable to that moſt glorious and gratious Deity. For 
my if I cannot obtaine of my conſcience to declame, and 
revile, and cry dowone an opinion, when I cannot fee any 
folid ſatisfying anſwer to many contrary ſcriptures and 
reaſons. It is à ery eafie way, which many people 
walke, and if it were as ſafe, I would be content to 
wwalke it with them. Blind-folded they follow their 
leaders, and ſparing their own eyes, they preſume their 
guides fo learned, ſo holy, ſee clearly enough. Therefore 
they belteue all their dictates, as if they were divineiy 
inſpired and fpake oracles, without examining, which 
eaſes them of much trouble and difficulty in 2 and 
For my part, I ever thought a thing unworthy 
of a Chriſtian, and yet more of a Miniſter and full of 
danger, to 3 is underflanding to any man or a 
men; or to embrace and eſpouſe opinions in religion, with- 
out judgment, out of fantaſie and prejudice, becauſe they 
are recommended by ſame great names, which aue have in 
admiration, He then ſhews the pains, which he had 
taken in examining controverſies about grace and 
free will, and obſerves (9), that “finding upon this 
*« ſerious ſearch, that all doubts are not clearly de- 
* cided by ſcripture; that in the antient Church, 
after the age of S. Augu/live, who was preſently 
* contradifted by many Catholiques (as you may ſee 
in the epiſtles of 1 and Fulgentius to him 
% upon that very occaſion) they have ever beene 
* friendly debated, and never determined in any 
„ Councill; that in our age whole Churches are here 
% divided, either one from another, as the Lutherans 
from us, or amongſt themſe!ves, as the Romaniſts, 
* amongſt whom the Dominican family is wholly for 
ce the Remonfrants ; that in all theſe ſeveral Churches 
« ſome particular Doftors vary in theſe opinions ; 
* out of all this I collect for my part, that the points 
« are no neceſſary Catholique verities, not eſſential 
to the faith, but meerely matters of opinion, pro- 
e blematical, of inferior moment, wherein a man 
may erre or be ignorant without any danger to his 
« ſoul ; yet ſo ſtill, that the glory of God's juſtice, 
% mercy, truth, ſincerity, and divine grace, be not 
* any ways blemiſhed, nor any evil to God's decree 
or providence. Wherein 1 can aſſure you, I doe 
* not depart from my antient judgment, but doe well 
* remember what J affirmed in my queſtions at the 
* a&, and have confirmed it, I ſuppoſe, in my ſer- 
„mon: 
« Fflicacia Gratia pendeat q libro influxu ar- 
0 bitrit ? Negat. | 
e Chriſtus divine juſiitie, vice noftrda, ic 
An e pr” ans ? Ak Ny 
% Ipſe actus fidei (rd credere) imputetur nobis in 
uſtitiam ſenſu proprio? Negat.” 
With reſpedt to the objection, that the Arminians 
agree with the Romaniſts, he remarks (10), that zhe 
Church of Rome makes more againſt the Arminians than 
for them. The prime controvenſie (on which all the 
others are but appendices ) ts that touching the abſolute ir- 
reſpective degree; in which point, if” you collect and 
number the ſuſfrages, ten for one againſt the Arminians. 
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(9) Page 423. 


Queſtiones Incep- 
tor;s Chriſtophori 
Potteri, 1627. 


(10) Page 437, 


Tho. Aquine, you know, was a great ſchool-maſier, and 


had many ſcholars. Obſerve and ſee, whether they all 
(and many more ) doe not ſtrongiy ſwim in the fireame af 
ter Auſtine. And the truth is, our firfl Reformers did 
herein but ſay over againe theſe leſſons, which they had 
karned in the Roman {chooles, and the hardeſt paſſages, 
that have fallen from Calvin or Piſcator, may eafily be 
parallelled* with others as rigorous in many Romiſh Doc- 
tours, Eſpecially of {ate yeares the whole Dominican 
familie have been zealous and woluminons in theſe 
queſtions, which they call de Auxiliis ; <uherein though 
they faveat to ſever their opinions from the Calviniſts 2 
they call us) yet ſome Jeſuites tell them (and wery truly) 
that their labour is wery daine and ridiculous. Amo 

the Jeſuites themſelves, the more antient, Tolet, Bellar- 
mine, Valentia, Suarez, doe not in effet diſint from 
the Dominicans ; onely ſome few new ones, Molina, 
Leflius, take wp the bucklers againſt them, and bid them 
battell, but in very faire and friendly manner; for they 
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(7) Le Neve, 
aſti Ecclef. An- 
glican. p. 3o1, 


(1) See South- 
well's Bibliotbeca 
Seriptorum Secie- 
fatis Jeſu, p. 
185. edit. Rome 
1676. 


(12) Canterbu- 
ry's Doom, p · 
251, 252. 


1.3) p. 38, 39- 


(14) Jud. 3. 


POT 


miſtaken [C], which he wrote by ſpecial order of King Charles I. whoſe Chaplain he 
was. In 1635 he was promoted to the Deanery of Worceſter (7), having before had a 
promiſe of a Canonry of Windſor, which he never enjoyed. In 1640 he was Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, in the execution of which office he met with ſome 
trouble from the Members of the Long Parliament. Upon breaking out of the Civil 


in a manner conflict, not as abe doe, with paſſionate and 
mutual revilings, but with reaſons and arguments, and ſal- 
va ſemper charitate, for /o they are commanded by their 
great Difator at Rome, who indeed dares not otherwiſe 
decide the doubts, li the grieved partie raiſe another 
more dangerous queſtion, Whether his judgment be in- 
fallible ? In lite manner the Council of Trente, if you 
marke it, cunningly here declines the decifion, and lurks 
in ſuch generall terms (like him that was called Act ies 
in the old Oracle) that both fides confidently awow the 
ſentence to be given for them, when indeed it is given for 
neither. 

[C] In 1633, he publiſbed his anſwer to a late Po- 
piſh pamphlet, entitled, Charity miſaken.] A Jeſuit, 
who went by the name of Edward Knott, but whoſe 
true name was Matthias Wilſon (11), had publiſhed in 
1630, a little book in 8vo, called, Charity miftaken, 
with the want whereof Catholickes are unjuſily charged, 
for affirming, as they do with grief, that Proteſiancy un- 
repented deſtroies Salvation. Hr. Potter publiſhed an 
anſwer to this at Oxford 1633, in 8vo, with this ti- 
tle : Want of Charitie juſtly charged on all ſuch Romaniſts 
as dare (without truth or 4 affirme, that Proteſ- 
tancie deftroyeth Salvation: Or, an Anſwer to a late 
Popiſh pamphlet, intituled, Charity miſtaken, &c. The 
ſecond edition reviſed and enlarged, was printed at Lon- 
don 1634, in 8vo. Prynne obſerves (12), that Biſhop 
Laud having peruſed the frft edition, cauſed ſome 
things to be omitted in the ſecond. It is dedicated to 
King Charles I. and in the dedication Dr. Potter ob- 
ſerves, that it was undertaken in obedience to his Ma- 
Jeſty's particular commandment. In the preface he tells 
us, that © this Anſwer had been publique ſome 
«« moneths agoe, if it had not been delayed, partly by 
« ſickneſſe, and the indiſpoſition of my body, (and 
« of my minde alſo, which was ever averſe from con- 
„ tentions in Divinity, and now rather deſirous to 
« ſpend in devotion the few and evil days of my 
4 life that remaine,) and partly of the hope I had to 
« ſee a ſecond edition of the Miftaker's work, which 
« the ſtrong report of that part. promiſed, or rather 
« threatened. But that hope failing, and being loath 
* to ſeeme to faile in my obſervance, I now com- 
« mend it, ſuch as it is, to the bleſſing of God, and 
« to the uſe and judgement of the Church. My An- 
« ſwers, without further affectation, are true and mo- 
« deſt. I ſpeake to the cauſe, not to the perfon. 
„% Whoſoever the Miffaker be, he hath my pitty and 
« my prayers, He thinkes unworthily of truth, that 
« believes it to have need of our paſſions.” In the 
firſt ſection our Author ſhews, that ſome Roman Ca- 
tholics judge charitably of the Reformed. That the 
Jeſuits are furious and deſtructive in their cenſures a- 
ow all, who are not of their faction. That this 
action, which is infamous for its cruelties, is charg- 
ed with want of charity, and not the Catholic Church. 
That the Catholic Church and the Roman Church 
are ignorantly or cunningly confounded. That the 
Catholic Church is truly and really charitable ; and 
ſo the Engliſh, but not ſo the Roman, not even to 
her own children, eſpecially not to Proteſtants ; of 
whom the Mzfaker and others ſpeak and think no 
better than of Infidels, ehough we, ſays the Doctor, 
intirely profeſs and embrace the Catholic faith in all 
the parts of it. In the ſecond ſection he treats of the 
Unity of the Church, and ſhews wherein it conſiſts, 
and obſerves (13), that it is nothing hindered by diver- 
fity of opinions in doubtfull matters. It is a great 2 
to hope or expect, that all learned men in this life ſhou 
abſolutely conſent in all the pieces and particles of divine 
truth. The hght, whereby aue ſee in this flate of mor- 
tality, is very feeble and very different, in regard of the 
good ſpirit's illumination, the capacities of men, and their 
diligencies in fludy, prayer, and other means of knowledge. 
So long as the (14) faith once delivered to the ſaints 


(35) Tit. 1. 4+ f earneſtly contended for and kept intire, that is, the 


(16) Phil, iii. 15, 
16. 


(15) common faith of Chriſtians, containing all Catho- 
fique and neceſſury verities; ſo long as men (16) walk 


Wars, 


according to this rule charitabh, though in other 
things they be otherwiſe minded, the Church is but one, 
her unity no way violated. For this unity conſiſts in the 
unity of faith, not of opinions ; and in an union of men's 
hearts and aſfections by true charity, which «will eaſily 
compound or tolerate all unneceſſary differences. Factions 
and fiery ſpirits kindle and fly aſunder on ſmall occaſions ; 
but among wiſe men, each diſcord in religion ee, not 
the unity of faith or charity. Points of religion are 
well diſtinguiſhed by (17) Thomas and (18) Stapleton. (17) Aqui, 2 
Some, /ay they, are primitive articles, of the ſubſtance 2. q. 2. ar, 4 
of religion, eſſential in the object of faith. Diſen- d. 2. 9. art. 3. 
tion in theſe is perniciaus, and deflroys anity. Others are 4 2. 
ſecondary, probable, accidental, or obſcure points ; / xg ) Staplet 
wherein the oppoſutions and diſputations of learned men Dupl, lid. 1.1 6 
proceeding modeſtly art tolerable, and ſometime profitable 12+ n. 3. & . 
for finding out the truth. Unity in theſe matters is very Nel. caps 1. g. 3. 
—— and wariable in the Church, now greater, 17 6. notab. 3 
now lefſer, never abſolute in all particles of truth. And de retus 4 l 
therefore thoſe antient Worthies, the Fathers of the bus in Fecleſa 5 
Church, as they were the moſl zealous to defend, even aliter Putare ; e- 
with their blood, to the leaſi jot or title, the rule of 8 — 
faith (as they called it) or the Creed of Chriſtians, or (as — whey 8 
the owe calls it) the (19) form of wholeſom 
words, the (20) principles of the oracles of God, or (19) 2 Tim. i, 
of the ductrine of Chrift ; ſo againe, they were moſt cha- 
ritable to allew in other things (befides or without the (20) Heb. vi, 1, 
faith) a great latitude and liberty. As in a muſical con- and v. 12. 
fort, a diſcord now and then (jo it be in the deſcant, and 
depart not from the ground) fueetens the harmony; fo the 
variety of opinions, or of (21) rites in parts of the Church, (21) Firmilianw 
doth rather commend then prejudice the unity of the apud Cyprian. 
whale. | Epiſt. 75- nem. 
He then ſhews how far the communion of the 8 
Church is neceflary. In the third /efion, he ſtates the lb. . Hi 
true difference between the Roman and Reformed ** © 
_ of the Church; and obſerves, that Proteſtants * 
ve rejected nothing but Popery, that is, corrupt ſu- 
per- additions to the faith, confeſſed by learned Ro- 
maniſts to be doubtful and unneceſſary novelties; and 
that they have reformed the errors and abuſes of 
Rome without ſchiſm. He ſhews likewiſe how and 
to whom thoſe errors are damnable. For though, 
« ſays he (22), in themſelves they be not damnable, (22) p. 77,78. 
eto them, which beleeve as they profeſle ; yet for 
us to profeſſe (and to avow by oath, as the Church 
« of Rome injoynes) what we believe not, were 
without queſtion damnable. And they with their 
«« errours, by the grace of God, might go to hea- 
« ven, when we for our hypocrify and diſſimulation, 
«« without repentance, ſhould certainly be condemned 
« to hell. It is the doctrine of the Roman ſchoole, 
« that wenial/ ſinnes to him that commits them, not 
* of ſubreption or a ſuddain motion, but of preſump- 
« tion that the matter is not of moment, change 
«« their kinde and become mortal, The like may be 
« ſaid of errours. To him, who in ſimplicity of 
« heart beleeves and profeſſeth them, and withall 
« feareth God and worketh righteouſneſs, to him they 
« ſhall prove veniall. Such an one ſhall, by the 
« mercy of God, either be delivered from them, or 
« ſaved with them. But he that againſt faith and 
* conſcience, ſhall go along with the ſtreame to pro- (24) Cypr, Feiſt 
« feſſe and practiſe them, becauſe they are but little 63. Pan. num. 
« ones ; his caſe is dangerous; and without repen- 13. S, 4: 
« tance deſperate. We hope and thinke very well 4 
« of all thoſe holy and devout ſoules, which in for- e, fmpliciter 
„ mer ages lived and died in the Church of Rome. n boc oſervavit 
% For th ough they died in many ſinfull errours, & wy; me 
« yet becauſe they did it ignorantih through unbelief * Da Ie 
« (23), not knowing them to bee 32 errors — n ee 
« ſins, and repenting in generall for all their un- et fimplici'a- 
« knowne treſpaſſes; we doubt not but they obtained 4 9 de indi- 
« pardon of all their ignorances. For it were an %% Cem 
« unreaſonable incongruity to imagine, that the God rere, u- 
« of Mercy ſhould not be as ready to pardon errours cones 3 
« of 1 as wilfull impieties. Nay, our ,urc 2 
urt 


« charity reaches further to all thoſe at this day, who adm © 
« in ſtruct; j47** 


A.  *% w#k kk wv 
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0% Wood, Arbes. 
Oxon. vol. 1. col. 


86, 87. 


(24) p. 99» 


(25) Kprrie afar 


col) o Kavwys 


Ariſt. lib. 1. de 
Anim. See the 
learned Anſwer 
to Fiſher" s Rela- 
tion of bis three 


Confer, p. g. 


(26) p. 113. 


(27) Mr. Hook- 
er, lib. 3. H 1. 


Thomas Mor- 


ton, Of the 


Charch, eap. 1. 
\ 4+ & cap. 7. 


§ io. 
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Wars, he ſent all his plate to the King, and declared, that he would rather, like Dio- 
genes, drink in the hollow of his hand, than that his Majeſty ſhould want ; and he af- 
terwards ſuffered much for the Royal Cauſe (m). In conſideration of this, upon the 


death of Dr. Walter Balcanqual, he was nominated to the Deanery 


of Durham in 


January 1643-6; but was prevented from being inſtalled by his death, which happened 


at his College March the 3d following. 


e was interred about the middle of the 


Chapel there; and over his grave was a marble monument faſtened to the North wall, 


at the 


expence of his widow Elizabeth, daughter of Dr, Charles Sonibanke, fome time 


Canon of Windſor, afterwards wife of Dr. Gerard Langbaine, who ſucceeded Dr. Potter 


in the Provoſtſhip of Queen's College (u). 


He was a perſon eſteemed by all that knew 


him to be learned and religious; exemplary in his behaviour and diſcourſe, courteous in 
his carriage, and of a ſweet and obliging nature, and comely preſence, But he was 
more eſpecially remarkable for his charity to the poor ; for though he had a wife and 
many children, and expected daily to be ſequeſtered, yet he continued his uſual libera- 


« in ſimplicity of heart beleeve the Roman my my 
« and profeſle it; but we underſtand onely thoſe, 
« who either have not ſufficient meanes to finde the 
« truth, or elſe ſuch as after the uſe of the beſt 
* meanes they can have, all things conſidered, finde 
« not ſufficient motives to convince their conſcience, 
that they are in errour. But they that have un- 
« derflanding and meanes to diſcover their errour, and 
„ negle& to uſe them, wee dare not flatter them 
« with ſo eaſy a cenſure ; and much leſſe them, that 
« dare profeſſe the * of the Church of Rome, 
„hen they do not beleeve it; or onely beleeve it, 
„ becauſe ſome carnal or worldly reſpect doth blinde 
*« or miſleade their underſtanding.” He after- 
wards treats of the diſſentions of Proteſtants among 
themſelves ; and proves, that they do not differ in 
any point fundamental. In the fourth ſection he treats 
of the nature of Hereſy, and obſerves, that the 
Church may declare an hereſy, but cannot make any 
doctrine heretical properly, unleſs it be ſuch in the 
matter of it. All neceſſary truth, ſays he (24), is con- 
tained in ſcripture, which is the rule, according to 
which the Church is to judge (25) of truth and errour. 
Her declaration is only to fetch out that truth, which is 
in the feripture ; her expoſition of the text muſt not be an 
addition to it : it is a faulty and erroneous declaration, 
which inflead of declaring, gives another and a contrary 
ſenſe. Neither is any doctrine neceſſary or true, becauſe 
the Church declares it ſuch, but becauſe it is ſuch in it- 
felfe by warrant of ſcripture. He then obſerves, that 
the words Hereſy and Heretick are very ambiguous, 
and ſhews how they were commonly uſed by the an- 
tient Fathers; and makes ſome remarks on their ca- 
talogues of Hereticks. He tells us what conſtitutes 
a Church, and obſerves (26), that * it ſeemeth to 
« ſome (27) men of great learning and judgment 
« (but herein I had rather leave the Reader to his 
« judgment, than interpoſe mine own) that all, who 
* * to love and honour Jeſus Chriſt, (though 
« jt be in much weakeneſs and with many errours, 
« yet) are in the viſible Chriſtian Church, and by 
« Catholiques to be reputed brethren. Or to the 
« ſame purpoſe ; where ſoever (ſay they) a company 
« of men do joyntly and rows ge profeſſe the ſub- 
« ſtance of Chriſtian religion, which is, Faith in 
« Feſus Chriſt the ſonne of God, and Saviour of the 
« qvorld, with ſubmiſſion to his dbctrine in minde and 
& quill; there is a Church, wherein ſalvation may 
« bee had, notwithſtanding any corruption of judg- 
ment or practice; yea, 5 it be of that na- 
« ture, that it may ſeeme to ght with the very 
« foundation, and ſo hainous, as that in reſpect there- 
« of, the people ſtained with this corruption, are 
« worthy to be abhorred of all men, and unworthy 
« to be called the Church of God.” He adds ſeve- 
ral illuſtrations and proofs, which are brought by 
thoſe learned men, to aſſert the ſaid poſition, viz. 
that to beleeve in 7 efus Chriſt the ſonne of God and Sa- 
wiour of the world, with ſubmiſſion to his doctrine in 
minde and will, is ſufficient to conſlitute a Church, where- 
in ſalvation may be had. In the fifth ſection he ſnews, 
that divine revelation is the principal motive and 
laſt object, into which faith ſupernatural is reſolved ; 
and that the teſtimony and miniſtry of the Church is 
of great uſe for the begetting of faith; but that the 
Church hath not an authority unlimited and abſo- 
lutely infallible in all her doctrines, as ſome Romaniſts 


lity 


po. though others of them reaſonably and fair- 
y limit the Church's infallibility. That the Church 
Univerſal is infallible in fundamental doctrines, 
but not ſo in points of leſs moment. That ge- 
neral Councils are not abſolutely freed from all er- 


ror. Such a Councell, ſays he (28), is but an oemby (28) p. 165, 166, 
le and 165. 


of men, and thoſe ſometimes not of the moſt a 
Sufficient. The Church Univerſall may have many more 
able members out of the Councell, then ſhe hath in it. 
For though that repreſenting body have all the legall power 
or binding flrength of the whole ; yet it hath not all the 
natural power or wiſdom, which is in the whole. The 
Catholique Church cannot poſſibly communicate her ſtrength 
or power in that kinde to any Councell. Yet ſuppoſe the 
beft men to be in that meeting, even they are but men, 
when all is dune; neither all of them equall in the en- 
dowments of nature or grace, nor any of them jerfee, 
being every one ſubje# to all the infirmitie: aud paſſions, 
which attend our nature. Their meeting then cannot 
make them infallible in all things, though the act, that is 
hammered out by ſo many heats, muſt needs in reaſon be 
perfetter, then that which is the iſſue of one man's ſuffi- 
ciency. But happily they are infallibly aſſiſted ! No doubt 
the holy infallible ſpirit aſſiſis at all ſuch holy meetings; 
but how far, or in what manner, is all the doubt. 
The good fpirit ever aſſiſts the endeavours of the devout 
and diligent, fo far as is neceſſarie, and is ready to 
guide them that are defirous to be guided by him. But 
his guidance is not a violent rapture, or a wilde enthu- 
fiaſme ; but in ſearches of truth he ever directs to the 
infallible rule of truth, the ſcripture. And it is poſſible, 
that a general Councell may miſapply, or miſunderſland, 
or neglect that rule weakly or wilfully, and ſo erre, not- 
withſtanding the fpirit's aſſiſtance. He then treats of 
the Pope, whom the Romaniſts call the Church wir- 
tuall; and obſerves how his flatterers ſpeak of his 
authority ; and ſhews, that no Roman Catholick can 
be aſſured of his infallibility, which is, at the moſt 
and beſt, but problematical by their own principles. 
In the /ixth Section he remarks, that the diſſentions 
in the Church of Rome are of greater importance than 
any among the Reformed. That the Roman Catho- 
licks differ not only in opinion, but in matters of 
their faith, as about the Pope's authority ; and that the 
Popes themſelves differ about their vulgar Latin bibles. 
That the diſcords among them are uncharitably pur- 
ſued. That implicit faith in ſome points and in 
ſome men is admitted; and what it is which Pro- 
teſtants diſlike in that reſpe& in the doctrine of the 
Romaniſts. We will yeild, ſays he (29), that in 
matters of great difficulty, and not of ſuch abſolute 
« neceſſity, a general, infolded, or virtuall beleefe 
may ſuffice to ſome perſons, who either want capa- 
city or means of better inſtruction, ſo as they dili- 
«« gently and conſcionably endeavour to encreaſe 
* their knowledge, not affecting ignorance, and 
* withall carry an humble preparation of minde to 
** beleeve diſtinctly fand particularly any truth, when 
it is cleered unto them out of the word of God. 
The things we diſlike in the doctrine of implicite 
“faith, as it is delivered by ſome Roman Doctors, 
are ſpecially two. 1. They teach, that implicite 
faith alone and of ite/fe may ſuffice to ſalvation, 
„ without any diſtinct knowledge, or explicite faith, 
of any article in the Creed... 2. They make 
this implicite faith to reſt itſelfe, not on the Scrip- 
ture, the onely foundation and rule of faith, but 


4 en 


Matt. Xviil. 20. 


(29) p. 198, & 
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lity to tbem; having on hearing Dr. Hammond's fermon at St. Paul's, experimented 

0% Llogd, a the truth of the Doctor's aſſertion, that charity to the poor was the way to grow rich (o). 

ſupra. He tranſlated into Engliſh from the Italian, Father Paul's Hiſtory of the Quarrels of 
Pope Paul V. with the State of Venice, — at London 1626 in 4to; and he had ly- 
ing by him at his death ſeveral manuſcripts fit to be printed; among which was one 
entitled, A Survey of the Platform of Predeſtination ; which coming into the hands of 
Dr. William Twiſſe of N+wbury, was anſwered by him, as alſo bree Letters of our 
Author concerning that ſubject. | 


* on the Church, ſtill meaning by the Church, (not © what tyranny then to impoſe any new unneceſſary - 
« the Church Catholique, or any ſound member of © matters in the faith of Chriſtians, eſpecially (as 
« jt, but) onely to the Church of Rome, that is, the © the late Popes have done} under that high com- 
« Pope aſſiſted with ſome few of his Cardinals and © manding forme, Qui non crediderit, dammabitur ? . . 
« Prelats.” In the ſeventh and laſt Section he ſhews, © All that can be replyed to this diſcourſe is this, 2 
that the diſtinction between doftrines fundamental * that the whole faith of thoſe times is not contained 
and not fundamental is moſt neceſſary, and is ground- * in the Apoſtle's Creed; which is all one, as if a 
ed in reaſon and ſcripture. By fundamental doctrines, man ſhould ſay, This is not the Apoſth's Creed, but a 

(40) p-. 211, fays he (30), we meane ſuch Catholique Verities, as prin- part of it. For the Apoſtles and the Church of 

212. cipally and eſſentially pertaine to the faith; ſuch as 7 mt „their times in giving it this name, doe they not 

ok conflitute a Church, and are neceſſary in ordinary © plainly tell us, that the ſumme and ſubſtance of 
courſe to be diftinly believed by every Chriſtian, that ** their Credenga is comprized in it? For to call it a 
awill be ſaved. Other points of truth are called not * Creed, and to leave out of it any neceſſary article 
fundamental, becauſe they are not of ſuch abſolute neceſ © of faith, what had it been but to deceive the world? 
fity, and dbe not primarily belong to the Unity of Faith, “ The antient Church appointing her infants to be 
or to the efſence of a Church, or to the ſalvation of a © inſtructed (for matter of beleefe) (33) onely in the (43) D 
Chriſtian. Such as, for their ſubtilly and profoundneſſe, ** Creed; and admitting her Catechumens, upon 47 Fong _ 
are very diſputable in themſelves, and happily by plaine * their profeſſion of the Creed, to Baptiſme, and into viginti, & Sn. 
feripture. indeterminable ; ſuch finally as may admit an © the number of the Faithfull; and exacting of bolum, & Bopti- 
inixu, or a non liquet; both ignorance, if it be not ſtrangers the ſame profeſſion, before they could be re- and, &, Non 
affefted, and errour, if it proceed not from negligence * ceived into the communion of the Catholiques ; did liceate 
or wilfulneſſe, without perill. He then obſerves, that * ſhe not by all this evidently declare her judgment, 
the Creed of the Apoſtles, as it is explained in the *© that the profeſſion of this Creed, and theſe articles 
latter Creeds of the Catholic Church, is eſteemed a “ alone, was an abſolute profeſſion of the Catholique 
; ſufficient ſummary or catalogue of fundamentals by faith?” He next anſwers the exceptions of 5 
the beſt learned Romaniſts and by antiquity. © For antagoniſt _— the confeſſion of the Church of 
(31) p. 221, © how can it be neceſſary, ſays he (31), for any England. This book of our Author was ied to 


(32) Acts xx. 


27. 


(a) Wood, Athen. 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 
G12, 633.) 2d 
edit. 


b) Idem, Faſt: 
* vel 1. col. 


194 
(e) Id. col. 207. 


(d) Id. col. 232. 


ſe) Idem, Athen. 
Oxon, ubi ſupra, 


« Chriſtian to have more in his Creed, than the 
« Apoſtles had, and the Church of their times ? 
« May the Church of after-ages make the narrow 
« way to Heaven narrower than our Saviour left it ? 
« Shall it be a fault to ſtreiten and encomber the 
King's highway with publique nuiſances ; and is 


by Mr. Knott in 1634, in a treatife intitled, Mercy 
and Truth, Or Charity maintayned by Catholiques. By 
way of reply upon an anſwer lately framed by D. Potter 
to a treatiſe, which had formerly proved, that charity 
was miſtaken by Proteflants : with the want whereof 
Catholiques are unjuſtly charged, for affirming, that Pro- 


« it lawfull, by adding new articles to the faith, zefancy * 1 deftroyes Salvation. Divided into 
« to retrench any thing from the latitude of the fru part. Mr. Chillingworth undertook to anſwer 
King of Heaven's highway to eternall happineſſe? that reply, which he did in 1637 in his celebrated 
„ The Yoke of Chriſt, which he ſaid was eafie, may book, entitled, The Religion of Proteflants, a ſafe Way 
« it juſtly be made heavier by the Governours of the 10% Sakvation : Or an Anſwer to a Booke, entitled, 
« Church in after-ages ? The Apoſtles profeſſe, they Mercy and Truth ; or Charity maintained by Catho- 
revealed to the Church the (32) whole Councell of liques, which pretends to prove the contrary, T. 
* God, keeping back nothing for our Salvation: 


POTTER (F RANCIS), a learned Engliſh Divine, fon of Mr. Richard Potter, 
a native of Oxfordſhire, and Vicar of Meyre in Wiltſhire, was born in the Vicarage- 


houſe there on Trinity Sunday 1594, and educated in grammar learning in the King's 


ſchool at Worceſter under Mr. Henry Bright. He became a Commoner of Trinity Col- 
lege in Oxford under his elder brother Hannibal Potter in the Jatter end of the year 1609 
(a). July the 8th 1613 he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (5), June the 26th 16155 
that of Maſter (c); and July the 8th 1625 that of Bachelor of Divinity (d). He con- 
tinued a cloſe ſtudent in his College till the death of his father in 16373 and then ſuc- 


ceeding him in the Rectory of Kilmington, left the Univerſity, and retired to his living, 


where he lived in a very retired manner till his death (e). In 1642 he publiſhed at Ox- 
ford in 4to, a treatiſe entitled, An Interpretation of the number 666, erein not onely 
the manner how this number ought to be interpreted is clearly proved and demonſtrated ; but 
it is alſo ſhewed, that this number is an exquiſite and perfeft charafter truly, exattly, 
and eſſentially aeſcribing that State of Government, to which all other Notes of An- 


tichriſt do agree. With all knowne objections ſolidly and fully anſweared, that can be 


materially made againſt it [A]. 


[4] br 1642 he publiſbed at Oxford in 4t0, a trea- 
es a An Interpretation of the Number 666, 
Pc 


There is prefixed to it the following 3 of 
Mr. Jeſepb Mede upon the treatiſe: 'This diſcourſe 
« or tract of the number of the beaſt is the happieſt, 
„ that ever yet came into the world, and ſuch as 
cannot be read (ſave of thoſe that perhaps will not 
© beleeve it) without much admiration, The ground 


. 


It was afterwards tranſlated into French, Dutch, and 
Latin; and the Latin Verſion was done by ſeveral hands. 


One copy was all or 
moſtly 


„ hath been harped on before, namely, that that 


number was to be explicated by ſome «vriorouxia 
„to the number of the Virgin-company and new 
„ Hieruſalem, which type the true and Apoſtolical 
Church, whoſe number is always derived from XII. 
But never did any worke this principal to ſuch a 
* wonderfull diſcovery, as this Author hath done, 
„namely, to make this number not onely to ſhew 
the manner and property of that ſtate, which was 

4 ö 66 to 


(f) Athen, Oxon, 
vbi ſupra, 


POT 


moſtly performed by Mr. Tho, Githert, of Edmund Hall in Oxbrd, -andominits] dt 
Amſterdam 1677, in 8vo ; part of the Latin tranſlation i inſtrttß in the n 
of the fourth volume of Poole's Symp/is Criticorum. Our Authot's treat iſe was attachucd 
by Mr. Lambert Morehouſe, Miniſter of Preſtood, about hx miles from Küdmmmion, 
who aſſerts, that 25 is not the true, but propinque root of 666, Mr. Potter wrote a 
Reply to him. Mr. Morehouſe gave a manulcript copy ot this difpme to: Dr. Beth 
Ward, Biſhop of Sarum; in 1668. Our Author, while he was very young, HP god 
talent at drawing and painting, and the Founder's picture in the Refettory of; Isch 
College is of his copying. Ie had likewiſe an excellent genius for Mechanicks, and 
made ſeveral inventions for raiſing of water, and water-engines-z which being commun. 
cated to the Royal Society, about the time of its firſt eſtabliſhment, were hight y a 

proved of, and he was adrnitted a Member of that Society. Mr, Wood Mente off 
ſerves (FY, that about the year 1640, „he entertained the notion of curing dilcales,by 
« transfuſion of blood out of one man into another; the hint whereof came into his hvad 
% from Ovid's ſtory of Medea and Faſon. Which matter he communieaking to 
<«« the Royal Society about the time of its firſt erection, it was entered into their books, 


«© But this way of transfuſion having (as it is ſaid) been mentioned long before by Andr. 


% Libavius, our Author Potter (who I dare ſay never ſaw that Writer) is not to be 


« to be that beaſt, but to deſigne the city, wherein 
« he ſhould reigne ; the figure and compaſſe thereof; 
« the number of gates, Cardinall titles or Churches, 
« St. Peter's Altar, and I know not how many more 
« the like. I read the book at firſt with as much 
«« prejudice againſt the numerical ſpeculation as might 
« be, and almoſt againſt my will, having met with 
& {0 much vanitie formerly in that kinde. But by the 
4 time I had done, it left me poſſeſt with as much 
« admiration, as I came to it with prejudice.” In the 
Epiſt. to the Reader dated at Kilmington Mar. 27 1642, 
our author obſerves that he had not publiſhed this trea- 
tiſe haſtily, and unadviſedly, but upon mature, or at 
leaſt upon long deliberation ; and divers yeares, ſays he, 
have now paſſed, fince ſome chiefe ſubſtantial paints of 
it avere publiquel declared and defended in the divinity 
ſchoole at Oxford; and neither then nor at any time fince, 
could I ever heute or learne any reaſon, that could be 
brought againſt it, which might cauſe me to doubt of the 
probability or truth of it.... Concerning the interpre- 
zation itſelfe, it ſuppoſeth this number 666 to be an image 
and typicall repreſentation of the whole body of Antichriit, 
that is, of the <ohole body of his Kingdame, State, and 
Hierarchy ; and thus much is generally acknowledged by 
many writers, and eſpecially by Cotterius, <vho layeth 
this as a certaine ground, by which the true interpretation 
of this number ought to be tried and examined. Now 
if this number be an image and type of the whole body of 
Antichriſt, then no man ought to imagine, that the 
whole image of Antichriſt 7s lite unto any one particular 
member or part of the body of Antichriſt ; for as the 
whole image of Ceſar is not like unto the hand of Ceſar, 
nor like unto the head of Ceſar ; ſo neither is this number, 
being conſidered wholly, applicable to any particular times, 
names, perſons, places, or other individuall things or 
circumſtances belonging unto Antichriſt, as divers inter- 
preters have endeavoured to apply it. But he that defir- 
eth to know Ceſar by his image, muſt compare head to 
head, face to face, eye to eye, hand to hand, and foot 
to foot ; and ja conclude a likeneſſe in ones from an in- 
duction of particulars. In like manner he that defires to know 
Antichriſt by this number, muſt firſt finde in this number, 
being conſidered as an abſolute number, ſuch things as are 
moſi eſſential and remarkeble in it, and ſuch things, by 
abhich this number is diſtinguyhed from all other numbers; 
and the/e being found out, muſt be compared with thoſe 
things, that are moſt ¶ entiall and remarkable in that 
State or Government, which is Antichriſt, and with 
thoſe things, by which Antichriſt is diflinguy/bed from 
all other States and Governments whatſoever. Now the 
root and figure of every number are thoſe things, which 
are moſt eſſential and remarkable in it; and by one or 
beth of theſe every number is diſtinguiſhed from all other 
numbers. In theſe doe the effentiall properties of all 
numbers conſiſt ; and upon theſe chiefly doe all the myſteries 
depend, which S. Auguſtine, and divers other ſacred 
and profane Writers have obſerved to be in numbers. 
« And concerning thoſe things, which are moſt el- 
« ſential and remarkable in the Kingdome of An- 
« tichrift, to and with which the root and figure of 
this number being found out, is to be applied and 


Vol. VIII. 


* 


found out. 


46 eſteemed 


*© compared ; the ſcriptures themſelves doe iofalli- 
* bly guide and direct unto them by an actuall appli- 


cation of the root and figure of an oppoſite, number 


* unto ſuch particulars, as are moſt remarkably- an- 
ſwerable and oppoſite to them. As for the finds 
ing out of the root and figure of the number, 506, 
this cannot be done but by a kinde of calculation 
or computation of the number itſelte; wherefore it 
* is ſaid in the text, 6 *x@v T wnÞirdro 27 api Yryap 
* rg Iniv, Let him that hath underſtanding, count... the 
number of the beaſt, that ſo he may finde out the 
„root and figure of it, by which the rot- a 
« foundation of Antichri/*s Hierarchie, his original, 
his city, ſtate, doctrine, and many other particulars 
are manifeſtly revealed. And this is the of 
the following interpretation, which dependeti 
5 chiefly of the extraction of the root of the nu 

* 666, as the words of the text doe neceſſarily im- 


« ply, that the right interpretation ſhould de.“ 


This work contains the following partieulars. 1. 


The probability of the following interpretation, briof- 


ly and generally propoſed ; the opinion of numeral 
letters being almoſt wholly rejected. 2. That the 
myſtery of the number 144, which is the number o 


poſed to 666, conſiſts in the ſquare root of it, Which 


is 123 and that therefore the myſtery of 666 muſt 
be in the ſquare root of it alſo. 3. 'Che manner of 
the interpretation more clearly yet curſorily propoſed ; 
with an introduction to the true interpretation of the 
number 144, and the meaſures of the new Jeroſa- 
lem. 4. A diſquiſition concerning the interpretation 


of the 16th and 17th verſes of the 21 chapter of 


the Revelations, and a new expoſition of the mea- 
ſures of the new Jeruſalem. 5. A farther confirma- 
tion of the preceding interpretation of the new mea- 
tures of the new Jeruſalem. 6. The interpretation 
of the meaſure of the wall of the new Jeruſalem, or 
of the 144 cubits. 7. A farther confirmation of the 
ſolid and ſquare meaſures abovenamed, ſhewing that 
the like meaſures are uſed in other places of ſcrip- 
tures. 8. The reaſon why the new Jeruſalem is 
meaſured by the ſolid and ſquare meaſures only. That 
the meaſure and ſtructure of the wall, and the num- 
ber, by which it is expreſſed, both typically repreſent 
the Hierarchy of the Church of Chriſt. The con- 
cluſion of this digreſſion concerning the meaſures and 
numbers of the new Jeruſalem. 9. That thoſe Wri- 
ters, who make the myſtery of the number 144 to 
conſiſt in the root of it, ought alſo to have extracted 
the ſquare root of the number 666. That the ex- 
traction of the ſquare root is an antient and uſeful in- 
vention, by which many famous myſteries have been 
10. What the counting of the number 
is. What is meant by the firſt beaſt, the ſecond 
beaſt, and the image of the beaſt mentioned Revel. 
Chap. xiii, That by counting the beaſt's number, 
tome other number ought to be found out beſides the 
number 666. 11. What it is to extract the ſquare 
root of a number. 'That 25 is the number, that is 
the root of 666, and remarkably oppoſed to 12. 
Some objections concerning the fractions of the " 
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« "eſteemed the firſt Inventor of that notion, nor Dr. Richard Lower, but rather an Ad- 

& yancer.” He fell blind before his death, and died at Kilmington about April 1678, 
and was buried in the chancel of the church there. His memory is preſerved in Trinity 

College by a dial, which he made and fet up on the north fide of the old quadrangle. 


of 666. 12. That the number 25 hath been con- 
ceived to be a fatal and unfortunate number by ſuch 
as knew no relation that it had to Antichriff, or to the 
number 666. 13. Of the nature and quality of 
thoſe parti „in which the root and the figure of 
the beaſt's number is to be applied to the Papacy. 
14. That Rome is anſwerable to Jeruſalem, and the 
Pope's Cardinals to Chriſt's Apoſtles. 15. That the 
firſt number of Cardinals, according to their firſt in- 
ſtitution and foundation, is chiefly to be conſidered as 
that, which moſt remarkably characterizes Antichrifl 
in his original. 16. A diſquiſition concerning other 
particulars, to which the number 12 is applied in 
the deſcription of the new Jeruſalem, and particu- 
larly of the 12 gates, 12 tribes, and 12 — 17. 
Of ſuch particulars in the myſtical Babylon as are 
Arrirrd xd to the gates, tribes, angels, and founda- 
tions of the new Jeruſalem. 18. Of ſuch things as 
are anſwerable to the meaſure of 1 2000 furlongs, and 
the 12 kinds of fruits growing on the tree of life. 
The concluſion of all, that hath been faid concerning 
the antitheſis of things in general, as it is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from that antithefs of numbers, which is next to 
be proved. 19. That the firſt decreed and limited 
number of Cardinals and Pariſh Prieſts in Rome was 
25; and that the firſt number of churches for bap- 
lm, and pariſhes, was 25 alſo. 20. That the num- 
ber of the gates of Rome was 25. 21. That as 
12000 furlongs are the ſolid meaſure of a cube, 
whoſe perimeter is equal to the compaſs of the new 
Jeruſalem; ſo 25000 furlongs are the ſolid meaſure 


(a] Euſeb. in 
Chron. 


of a cube, whoſe perimeter is equal in compaſs to 
the city of Rome. 22. That the Popiſh creed conſiſts 
of 25 articles, as the Apoſtles creed | doth of 12. 
23. The concluſion, which follows upon the chief 
part of the application above proved, and ſome ne- 

and remarkable obſervations concerning it. 


24. A brief and curſory recital of ſome other leſs 


remarkable particulars, in which the number 25 is 
remarkably applicable to the city and Church of 
Rome. 25. That the number 25 is remarkable in 
divers things pertaining to St. Peter's Church in 
Rome. the meaſures of St. Peter's altar, and 
the characters imprinted upon it and other Popiſh al- 
tars. 26. That the number 25 is an affected ſymbo- 
lical device among the Papilts Of the maſs of 
Chriſt's five wounds five times multiplied and repeat- 
ed. Of their jubilees, and affectation of the twenty- 
fifth day of the month. 27. Objections anſwered 
concerning the fractions of the root 666. That the 
root of is more exactly applicable to the Papa- 
cy, than the root of any ſquare number could have 
been. 28. A farther and full anſwer to all objections 
about the root of 666, drawn from the conſideration 
of the figure of that number, by which the figure of 
the — of Rome is exactly expreſſed. 29. Gbjecti- 
ons anſwered, and difficulties cleared, (even to ſuch 
as have no knowledge of Arithmetick) concerni 
thoſe ſolid figures and numbers, by which the ſeve- 
ral meaſures of the compaſs of Rome and the new 
Jeruſalem may be found out. Some other objections 
alſo briefly anſwered. A 


POZZUOLO, in Latin Puteoli, a city of the Kingdom of Naples, has nothing 
left of its antient ſplendor, but a few inconſiderable remains. It was built by the Samians 


(5) And by con- in the 4th year of the 64th pm. which was the 232d year after the building of Rome 
( 


traction Prcar- (a). It was called Dicearchia 


). Ir belonged for ſome time to thoſe of Cumæ, who 


Poets have called made their port of it (c). The Romans conquered it during the ſecond Punick war, in 


it by that name, 


ever, after it was the year of Rome 538, and put a ſtrong garriſon there (4), Twenty years after they 
called Pute', erected it into a colony, and _ its name into that of Puteoli (e) [A]. It was one 
ea 


of the beſt ports they had on that ſea [B]. 


It became very conſiderable by the beauty of (/ See the 4+- 


(c) $trabo, lib, 5. the publick buildings, that were raiſed there (F), I mean, by its temples, by its rings, 399 „end 


24 


1 ed more ſtill to raiſe its fame (g). 
(e) Livius, 


Some aſſert, that its people were more eſteemed than 


zuelo, written by 


buy its theatres, and by its amphitheatres. The country-ſeats, which the richeſt citizens Scipio Mazzella 
(4) ants Rome, and Cicero among others, built in the neighbourhood of that city, contribut- 


(e) Idem, ibid. 


N 2 thoſe of Tyre [ CJ. I ſay nothing of its baths; all the world knows that they were very (+) Frontinus, 
allo the {=ſcrip- much celebrated (D]; and ſo they are ſtill, Auguſtus (5) and Nero (i) ſent new colo- * 
- rrankcrived nies thither. That city was burnt to aſhes by Alaric, in the year 410 of the Chriſtian () Tact. Aro. 


Schot in Itinera- 
rio ltalie, part. 
A [4] into that of Puteoli.] Either becauſe of the 
great number of wells, or on account of the bad ſmell 
(1) Strabo, lib, 5, Of the hot waters (1). 

B] It was one of the beſt ports the Romans had on that 
ſea.) This was the ſtaple town of the ſhips that came 
from Alexandria. Read theſe words from Seneca. 
Subito hodie nobis Alexandrinæ naves apparuerunt, que 
præmitti foleut & nunciare ſecuturæ claſſis adventum : 
tabellarias wocant. Gratus illorum Campaniæ adſpectus 
of : emis in pilis Puteolorum turba confiſtit. . . . . In 

c 


77: init. Com- 4e from Alexandria have Ty 060 to us to day all on 
What Suetonius 8 ſudden, they are ſent before to bring advice of 
obſerves, in Au- the fleet's coming. They call them advice-boats. 


which le was one of the ingredients. Here fol- 
low Mazzella's words. Fu da gli antichi tenuta in gran 


Hina la purpura, che fi faceva in Poxxuolb, che per la 


Ara, 14 


bonta & eccellenza ſua avanzava quelle di Tirio, de Ge- 
tulico, e del Laconico, cherano purpure pretiofiſſime. Di 
che Plin. nel 35. lib. al. 6. capo della purpura parlando 
cose ſerive. Quare Puteolanum potius laudatur, quam 
Tyrium aut Getulicum, unde precioſiſſimæ purpuræ 
(3). He ought to have — 
Puteolanum muſt be referred to purpuriſſimum à creta ar- — la, — 
entaria, which Pliny had been juſt mentioning. di Pozzuob, p. 
The women uſed it to paint their fans with (4). 6 and 7. edit. | 
Di: daths «© were very much celebrated.] Napol. 1606, in 
See John Eliſius the Phyſician's treatiſe de Batneis Pri- 
teolanis, corrected and improved by Scipio Mazzella : (4) Quiaque if: 
it is printed at the end of the Antiquities of Pozzuolo. buccas tam belle 
We meet there with ſome Latin verſes written by Al- Yale, 4 
cadinus, in praiſe of thoſe baths. This Alcadinus Titel. Kd. 2. 
was born at Siracuſa, and was ſent by his father to a 3. W. $6: 
Salerno to ſtudy there. He made ſuch a progreſs in See the ſame alſe 
Philoſophy and in Phyſick, that from a ſcholar he in Moſtell ac. 
was ſoon raiſed to the condition of a Profeſſor of theſe . © 3 Ver. 
two ſciences. The reputation he gained in phyſick 2855 
made ſeveral Princes wiſh to have him at their Court. 
He cured the Emperor Henry IV. who was fallen 
dangerouſly ill in the Kingdom of Naples. From 
that time he was very much beloved by that Emperor, 
who loaded him with preſents. After Henry's death 
he applied himſelf to the Emperor Frederic II. and 
at his requeſt he compoſed the verſes I have men- 
I tioned 


— 


red, that the word Scioione Maz- 


S 2.888885 


NFP 


de 


2282 
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T 
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PRA 


(1) Scip- Maz- ra, and by Genſeric in the year 455 (H): fourſcore and ten years after, or thereabout, 
CRATE”: it was taken by Totila, who cauſed the walls of it to be pulled down, and who ſacked 
and plundered it in ſo furious a manner, that it continued ſixteen years uninhabited. The 

Greeks having rebuilt it, it began to be peopled again by degrees, ſo that it was a pretty 

Town, when Romauld II. of that name, Duke of Benevento, took it in the year 


7 


The paſſage, in which Gaſſendi has mentioned it, gives me an opportunity to take no- E 1 
tice of a miſtake of his Epitomizer [ EI. I ſhall alſo ſpeak of a blunder of Benjamin Mould have been, 30 
of Tudela [F J. There is a reference in Moreri, which ought to have been corrected (m). e 4 
; 1 
: os. 
tioned. He flourifhed in the or 1191, and lived wards again by Pinedo (13), who obſerves that this (13) Pinedo, is 1 
Extracted fifty two years (5). Thomas Bartholin has omitted Tſintſan Hadar-Ezer is mentioned in the third verſe Stephanum By- off a 
* him in his liſt of the Phyſicians who were Peots at of the 5 chapter of the ſecond book of Sa- zantium, Fae 4H 
Baheis Puteola- the ſame time. muel, and that the ſpurious Joſephus ſ6n of Go- ,.c * 11 
516, p. 260. [E) A miſtake of his Epitemizer.) Gaſſendi relates, rion relates the ſame ſtory in the third chapter of a 1 "Ih 
that earthquakes produce ſometimes mountains in the his firſt book. You ſee there the genius of the 1 if 1 
6) Gaffendus, continent and iſlands in the ſea. With regard to the Jewiſh nation, and even of all others. Every 13g 
Mice ſect. 3- mountains he relates what happened near Pozzuolo in nation imagines, that their great men have been the 2: m8 
membro 1. lib. 1+ the year 1538. Mirabilius videri poteſt, ſays he (6), cauſe of numberleſs events in the remoteſt countries. Bit | 
. enaſei ex oppoſito nom mods in Continentibus montes, ſed David, whoſe name was unknown in Italy till the 1 mY 
_” etiam in medio mari inſulas. Nam de Montibus quidem Romans read Joſephus, and who lived about three | 1 1 
® Epiſt. de confl, facit fidem Puteolanu: ille, quem Simon Portius * ita de- centuries before the building of Rome, ſtruck Romu- þ 1 
eri Put. fſeribit, ut fuerit una note ad pluſquam M. paſſuum alti- lus with ſuch a terror, if we may believe Benjamin, i F 
tudinem, ex pumicibus, ci ue congeſius ; id nempe that this founder of Rome dug a road fifteen miles +18 
Are 6 Phi- fub finem Septembris anni M. D. XX XVIII. Though long under the mountains of Pozzuolo, in order to 414 
i de Gaſſen- Monſieur Bernier was a learned man, yet he miſtook hide himſelf. Hinc per milkaria quindecim fub monti- 1 
„ Tom. 3. p in * a thing which is very plain: he did bus iter conficifer. Operis author efl Romulus, qui No- 424% 
127. Edit. of not e, that Puteolanus muſt be rred to terry mam condidit, atque hac onnia fecit, cum ſibi a Davide 31 
Lyons 1634. mnotus, and made an Author of it. What is not iſs Jjratlitarum rege & TFoabo exercitus duce metueret. 39 
farprizing, ſays he (7), is to ſee mountains ariſe in one Alia etiam cum fipra, tum infra montes urbis Neafol:s 3: 
. might, which are made up of Pumice flones and c/he;, cxſtruxit (14). Here follows Conſtantine 'Empereur's (14) Benjams 41 
un in the mal of the continent, as Puteolanus relates. note: it contains an exclamation, which is not too ſtrong 477+ P. 25. 3 15 
f This puts me in mind of the Hexameron ruſlisne, in conſidering that Rabbi's impertinence. Who would 4: 
(9) In _ which it is obſerved that Du Pinet ..... made 1:0 * not be angry at this, ſays he, and how would the +. 
of the zaun Roman Gentlemen out of two kinds of marbles (8), and © Jews abuſe us if we were guilty of ſuch miſtakes !” ſh 
of his tranſlation ) 11 
of Florus. that Coeffeteau (9) wrote the Captain Corfinius inſtead Quis ad tantum ſtuporem non obſtupeſcat ? coxtaneos facit = 
Ben of the city of Corfinium. Davidem & Romulum, quum trecentis circiter annis peſt UN 
boy. paw" (F] T ſhall . . . . fpeak of a blunder of Benjamin Dawidem regnare cperit. Quod in dubium vocari nm 15 
Logd. Bat. 1633. of Tudela.] He aſſerts, not only that the city of poteſt; ſed ex diverfis hiſtoricis conſtat, & paſim d Chro- 1 
Puteoli was antiently called Surrentum, but alſo that nolhgis obJerwalum, quorum werba repetere neceſſe non eff 15 
4 _ * it was built by Tfintſan Hadar-Ezer, who dreading in tanta luce. Huic parallelum eft, quum Romulum taha- £1. 
Pexzuclo, p. 4, King David, had made his eſcape. Ulterius profeftus rum more in terram ac longiſſimas ſpecus ſe recepiſſe fingit, 2 || 
5. fui Puteolos quondam Surentum dictam, urbem magnam, ſive eas metu Davidis, qui ante aliquot ſecula mortem 4m 
(2) LE 2 olim condidit Tfintſan Hadar- Exer, quum metu obierat, excavaſſe ſcribit. Quis ad hujuſmodi non ſlo- (15)UEm 1 
reur, Noi in awvidis regis &y pace quieſcentis) aufugiſſet (10). Theſe machetur ? fi nos ita aberraremus, quam ſuberbe nobis Malis in Beniam, N 
Benjam. Iriner. two falſities had already been obſerved by Mazzella Judæi inſallarent (15). Triner» p. 159. + | 
b. 159. (11), and by Conſtantine l' Empereur (12), and after- 1 4 
+ $8 
PRADILLHON (JOHN BAPTIST), born in the Limouſin, “ retired very 08 
« young into the ſolitude of Feuillans, an Abbey, ſituated in the dioceſe of Rieux, and KÞ 
&« on which ſeveral others depend. The Monks were ſoon acquainted with his merit; Fl 
«© he was but twenty-five, when he had already a ſhare in the Government of the con- #8 
« vent, and at the age of forty he became the Arbiter and Head of it. He was four 1 
#) Mercure Ga- cc times choſen for that poſt; and the eſteem and inclination the Monks had for him, TH 
=p ha _ * would have continued him always in that employment, had it not been inconſiſtent 11 
« with their laws (a). . . . He died at Paris in his monaſtery in the ſtreet of St. Ho- 11 
(9) Ibid. p. 263. 66 nore, September the 25th, 1701 (b).” I ſhall obſerve ſomething concerning the TY | 
works he has publiſhed [4 ]. 1} 
8 PRAPOSITUS 18 
[4] 1 /hall obſerve ſomething concerning the works © conduct of John de la Barriere, firſt Abbot of the 1 
he has publiſhed.) * Ihe intimate and free corre- © Feuillans, during the troubles of the league, and BY. 
ſpondence he had at Rome with the learned Fag- © his zeal for King Henry the Third's ſervice.” This 2:08 
„ nanus, when he was Attorney General at that work was printed in the year 1699. The Journal 9 
Court, has procured us a book of the practice of des Savans for the 13th of September 1700 contains N ll); 
the Canon Law, which not only the Monks, but an account of it. Don Pradillhon took ſeveral jour- | 1 
« even the other Clergymen often conſult, to deter- nies for 1 wv of his congregation, which gave him Wa | 
* mine the queſtions which relate to the diſcipline acceſs e tbe moſt Anda. Records of the ſeveral Pro- Bl 
*« of the Church. It is no eaſy matter to collect in- winces of the Kingdom. At he was a very god judge 'q 1 
to a large volume ſo many important ſubje&s, with of antient writings, and ſo honeft as to be proof a- + 
«+ ſo much order and clearneſs, as this ſmall volume gainſt any private intereft whatſoever, the learned de- 4 
contains. The Nuns of the Order of St. Bernard at pended entirely on his bare extract. The character, 
« 'Toulouſe are obligated to him for the diſcovery of auhich the illuſtrious Monfieur Baluze gives him in his 
the ſecret and almoſt incredible auſterities of their Popes of Avignon, is worth an whole elogium. The Nebles 
(1) Mycyre Ga. firſt Abbeſſes. The yy has approved his re- vere willing 10 truft him with the examination of their 
lat, for Octob. lations (1).” He is the Author of à book entitled, titles ; which he had made his ſtudy during his leiſure (2) Mercure Ga» 
mou 5. 295, La Conduite de Dom Jean de la Barriere, Premier Abbe hour: : he was fo modeſt, that be would never conſent ur, for Oftob, , 


715, and laid it waſte with fire and ſword. 
tenth century. 
of Alfonſus of Aragon, 
made a ſtrange havock in that city 


de Feuillans, durant les troubles de la Ligue & fon at- 
tachement au ſervice du Rey Henry III. i. e. The 


It was plundered by the Hungarians in the % 
After — often changed its maſter, it fell at laſt under the dommion 


that his manuſcripts on that ſubjef ſhould be printed (2). — P 2599 , 


(4] He 


. — ſame 


ng of Naples, in the 15th century. Earthquakes have p. W Mazzct- 
at ſeveral times, and eſpecially in the year 1538 (0). 
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(a) In Bibliotb. ry, 


(1) John de Re- 


nou, in the 6th Arwnri ht Plagiarifmn, if cor may Cre 
avhom I ſhall quote hereunder.) That Author's name 


book of the g. 


P RAE 


it | the Author 


tidotairey\ a i}; john de Renon ; I have given his article. He 
Pe 741, 2 Tells us (1), that there have been fout Phyſicians 


Lyons 1637. I 
alſo his Introduce 
tion 3 1a PN . 
mace, chiap» 14. 


named Nicholas 


_ - 


88 and in? e the other three of their reputation and labour, 


$ Preface, and 
in the zu chap” 
of the 5th book 
of the Antido- 
taire, and in-fun- 
dry other places. 
() The Author 
of the Lindentus 
renovatus ob- 
ſerves, p. 490, 
that Jacobus de 
Partibus, a No- 
vice of Tournai, 
was Phyſician to 
Charles VII. K. 
of France, and to 
Philip Duke of 
Burgundy, and 
died, being a Ca- 
non of Tournai, 
about the year 
146 5. Sce the 
art. PARTS. 


(1) Dialogue en- 
tre deux Parrotſ- 
Hens de St. Hi- 
laire du Mont, 
fur les Ordon- 
nances contre la 
Traduttion de 
Mons, p. 37 of 
Tom. 1. of the 
pieces relating to 
that Tranſlation- 


(2) In 1528. 


(3) Ibid. p. 38. 


(4) Requete pre- 


ſentee au Roi par 
P Archevegue 
a" Ambrun, p- 
270, of the a- 
bovementioned 
volume. 


(5) Remarks on 
the Reguete of the 
Archbiſhop of 
Arnbrun, p- 

271, of the ſame 
volume. 


«by 'tranſctibing word for word, and pretending to 


« be the Author of the Ant idotary of a certain an- 
« tient Pharmacographer, named James, des Parties 
„ (2), which was firſt compiled and tranſcribed by 
& Nicholas Myrepſus, and by other Antidotariogra- 
« phers, and has beſides maliciouſſy concealed the ſir- 
« name of the ſaid Nicholas's, the better to hide 
« his manifeſt Plagiariſm, prefixing only to the pre- 
« ſcriptions he robbed from them the name of Ni- 
« cholas, without mentioning the firnames of Ni- 
« cholas Alexandrinus, Nicholas Florentinus, or Ni- 
« cholas of Salerno, from whom he has extracted 
« (as they extracted from James des Parties) what he 
&« falſely aſcribes to himſelf.” He has >», N upon 
many perſons ; for moſt of the Apothecaries look upon 
him as the true and genuine Author of all the. barbarous 
and courſe phyſical compoſitions, which are contained in 


nr e. nid s digg 2 x ell 109031 Dmv rd fag) 
„ [A] He rorote-\a diſpenſary, which iq nothing 4 Kr. pl hy n «man and trivial fiene, fo F 
dre e it % Has Bes. 


| 


- 


riſmyj if ye may credit the 


PRFPOSITUS (NICHOLAS),. was a Phyſician..of Tours, and wrote . Ci pen. 
which is nothing but a downright Plagia ; A | 
=. & e . quote hereunder [4]. Konig (a) ſtyles him a Phyſician, of Salerno, which is.a multake.. | 


uthar T mall 


2d 0] 0£9509 3! „ 119991 
prefixed buys name. and. ſirname. But he Jas bien 55 
cid 5th bref Hir v "nine t:16-1d vn eaſt La, 
1 SHARE r h bolichite What i. V? Auden of 136, 


ns ehe Abriantrary, be DNN H hi fy by 
„and ho wrote each of them 4 dif- of se Wiggle! writers,; who, pf ilundonple tyi,copr 
nſary ;..that dne of them named Prep us, for- of p 572 
merly a Phyfician at Tours, did not ſcrupte to rob [ 


1487 e Rt: 95 5 een ö 7 
15 Aiithior'(bf the Lia Nd. 3) O fis, 
from: d Ch Hο of thd Phyſictags tut ty 
49 Juſtus, that Nicholas Præpoſitus ſeems to 
e ame with Nicholas Myrepſus firnamed, Alex- 
anne oh tat N Gt Ye Erie 175 K At 
Lyotis\ towards the year-r 55 , Now this Woge 
Juſtiis faid® 4, chat NANA, M., Aa i, 
Pra paſit e s, lived among the modern Gtceks 
about ' the "year 1 Ake that Ws an- 
drinus lived before Pginerr, that is to fay, be. 
fore, the year 420 (6). Jag thetefore whether that 
Author conſidered with attention what he Wrote, 
We find" in the Lindehlul Renovalts (5), that the H/ 
penſatorium Nicolai Prapifiti ad Arimatarius, five H- 
troduFiones in Atem A thetaviatus, Was printed at 


= 
23 a. 


(4) Apud Link. 
mutt renwatim, 
p. 340, 

(s) Md. p. 824, 
(6) Thie, p. $6e, 


(7) p. 842; 


Lyons in the year 1505, and ih the year 1536 nqto, * 


a * * +4 4» * , \ ' 
nd at Parſs-ini the year 182 In 466. nn 
' 6+. 1 auay r* N N . X K 


PRAT (ANTHONY DU) Chancellor of France, and afterwards. Cardinal n 


the reign of Francis I. was born at Iſſoire in Auvergne. It is. 


greed, chat he Was 


a man of great abilities, but not that he was an honeſt man. Hie is blamed, among 
other things, for the concordate, made between Leo X. and Francis I. anno 1516. It 
is ſaid that he thereby introduced into the Kingdom a pernicious cuſtom [4], whereby 


[A] is ſaid that he . . . introduced by the concor- 
date” «53 a pernicious cuſtom.) It being my de- 
ſign to collect ſome teſtimonies on this ſubject, I ſhall 
begin with the following words of a Janſeniſt (1), 


The Chancellor Anthony du Prat, Cardinal, Arch- 


« biſhop of Sens, Biſhop of Alby, Valence, Die and 
« Gap, and Abbot of Fleury, aſſembled (2), in the 
« convent of the great Auſtin Friers in Paris, the 
*« Biſhops of his province who attended the Court, and 
* there cauſed ſome ordinances to be read, made by 
* him for the explication of the Chriſtian doctrine, 
« and for the diſcipline of the church, in oppoſition 
© to the errors of Luther, which at that time made a 
great noiſe in Europe. . . . (3). This Prelate never 
« reſided in any of his dioceſes ; nor ever performed 
any of his epiſcopal functions, but that ordinance 
« againſt Martin Luther, Philip Melancthon, Oeco- 
% lampadius, Zuinglius; for Calvin and Beza did 
« not make any noiſe yet. To this good Prelate is 
« aſcribed the aboliſhing of the pragmatic ſanction, 
that is, the exact obſervation of the antient Ca- 
„ nons in the Church of France; and of making 
« the concordate between Francis I. and Leo X. 


« which has deſtroyed all the apoſtolical diſcipline 


&« jn France; aboliſhed the canonical elections, and 
reduced the Church of France to a deplorable ſtate 
«of captivity.” . The Archbiſhop of Ambrun ſided 
with this Chancellor, and endeavoured to make the 
Janſeniſts odious at Court, as though, by diſapproving 
the concordate, they envied his Majeſty the advan- 
tages which accrued to him from it. They endea- 
woured, ſays he (4), to deprive the Crown, of a fingu- 
lar advantage : they inveigh (p. 10.) of the faft Re, 
againll the concordate which was made between King 
Francis T. and Pope Leo X. To this good Prelate, /ay 
they, ſpeaking of Chancellor du Prat, Cardinal and 
Archbiſhop of Sens, is aſcribed the taking away of the 
pragmatick ſanction, that is, the exact obſervation 
of the antient canons, &. . They bear an ill 
will to that great man, becauſe that he, in a council held 
by him in his province of Sens, anno 1528, forbid the 
tranſlation of the Bible into the wulgar tongue. Theſe 
words were cenſured by one who was ſurprized (5) 
to hear him ſpeak of the concordate in a manner ſo un- 
aworthy of his character. © He ought to have learned 
„from the molt celebrated Hiſtorians, and the en- 


the 


« quiries of the Clergy of France, with what eye 
the Biſhops, the Parliaments, and all perſons of 


probity have ever looked upon that treaty. . He 


* ought not to have been ignorant, that, for a long 
time, publick prayers have been long offered up 
in ſeveral Churches, to beſeech God that the 
might be aboliſhed, and the canonical elections 
reſtored (6) ; as appears by various rituals, ſuch as 
that of Vannes, printed at Lyons, and by another 
of Clermont, printed in 1608, by order of the late 
Cardinal of Rochefoucaut. Laſtly, ſince he, doubt- 
* leſs ſets a great value upon the authority of the 
* Archbiſhop of Paris, he ought, at leaſt, to have 
„ ſpoke of him in the ſame. terms as this Prelate 
does in the life of Henry IV. where he relates, 
page 229, that the general aſſembly of the Clergy, 
« held at Paris in 1599, made a ſtrong remon/irance to 
« the King, whereby the Prelates entreated him not to 
« burthen his conſcience with the nomination to Biſhop- 
« ricks, Abbies, and other benefices, with cure of fouls, 
And he ſhould not have appeared leſs knowing than 
* ſuch-a Prince as Henry IV. who, though educated 
in heretical principles, and in the field, did never- 


Lo 
LI 


* 
* 


the Archbiſhop of Paris relates afterwards, wiz. 
that he aua, ſenſeble, that the particulars they had ob- 
& ſerved to him, with regard to the nomination to 
« Biſhopricks, were true, but that he wwas not the Au- 


* thor of that abuſe.” Let us alſo add the following 


paſſage (7). I is falſe to aſſert, that the Gentlemen (7 


of Port-Royal had reaſon to be diſguſted at Chancellor 


F (6) Quintin, 


making a f 

for the Clergy, 
in the General 
Eftates of the 
Kingdom, anno 
156 7, ſpoke in 
very ſtrong terms 
for the reſtoring 
of elections. See 
Preſident de la 
Place, Hiſt. de 
Petat de la Reli- 
gion & Repubs 
folio m. 143 


theleſs anſwer this remonſtrance of the Clergy, as 


Remarques 
ur la Reguete de 


du Prat, as though he had forbid tranſlations in the 7 Archrveque 


vulgar tongue, in the Council of Sens anno 1528, 
« becauſe he never made any ſuch prohibition ; he 
only forbidding the printing of the ſacred books 
* without leave firſt obtained from the ordinary ; 
* which does not concern, in any manner, the tranſ- 
lation of Mons, that being approved of by the or- 
«« dinary of the =o where it was printed. It is 
* alſo falſe to aſſert, that Cardinal du Prat ought to 
« be called a great man ; and that the Author of the 
« Dialogues is to blame for ſpeaking of him in the 
« manner he does ; ſince that perſon muſt be alto- 
«« gether unacquainted with our Hiſtory, who ſhould 
« not know that no man was more inveighed againſt 
„ by the Authors, his Contemporaries. Belcarius, 

8 Is Biſhop 


4 Ambrun, p- 


271. 


weer rr, ate AMC 


# Lib. Js 


(3) Joschin du 
Chalard, Advo- 
cate in the grand 
Council. Som- 


Church had as bad Paſtors as under the Concordate [B]. I can ſcarce prevail 


“ Biſhop of Mets, calls him the abort of men: Bi 
&« pedum- nequiſſimus ; and charges him with cauſing 
« the Sieur de Semblance to be ſentenced to die, by 
« corrupt judges. In all probability, it is of him 
that Budæ us makes the ſtrange elogium, in the 
„ beginning of his book entitled, Forenfia.” 

It is certain that moſt abominable abuſes were in- 
troduced into the collation to benefices, by means of 
the concordate ; and hence it is, that, on the com- 
plaints of the three Eſtates of the Kingdom, aſſembled 
at Orleans in 1560, an ordinance was made, which, 
had it been obſerved, might have again ſettled things 
upon a very good foot. It runs thus. All Arch- 
« biſhops and Biſhops ſhall henceforward, immedi- 
« ately upon the vacancy of a See, be elected and no- 
4 minated, viz. the Archbiſhops by the yay of 
* the Province, and the Chapter of the Epiſcopal 
« Church : the Biſhops by the Archbiſhop, and the 
« Biſhops of the Province, and the Canons of the E- 
« piſcopal Church; together with twelve conſidera- 
« ble Gentlemen, who ſhall be elected by the Nobi- 
10 lity of the dioceſe, and twelve conſiderable Citizens, 
« who alſo ſhall be elected in the 'Town-houſe of the 
« Anti-epiſcopal or 3 City. Who being all 
*© convened, on a certain day, by the Chapter of the 
« yacant See, aſſembled, in manner aforeſaid, ſhall 
« pitch upon three perſons, duly qualified according 
* to the holy Canons and Councils, and thirty years 
« of age, at leaſt, whom they ſhall preſent to us; in 
« order for us to promote, to the vacant Archbiſhop- 
« rick or Biſhoprick, one of the three, at our plea- 
« ſure.” In order that my Readers may know the 
evils, which it was thought would be remedied by 
this ordinance, I ſhall cite the words of a Commen- 
tator (8). If the laws, both divine and human, 
«© had been obſerved by thoſe who profeſs them, or 
« whoſe buſineſs it is to ſee them put in execution, 


the choice of Biſhops was transferred to the Court, which was the ready way for mitte 
to be beſtowed on perſons who were more of a worldly diſpoſition, than adorned with 


the knowledge and virtue requiſite in thoſe who are to have the care of ſouls : but to this 
it may be anſwered, that in the time when Biſhops came into the Church by election, the 


529 


upon 
myſelf 


e for their weak ſhoulders ; and are too heavy a 
«« digeſtion for their Stomachs, eſpecially in matters 
relating to religion, which requires that none 
* ſhould be made choice of but perſons of the great- 
« eſt worth, probity, chaſtity and piety, 2nd whoſe 
« fleſhly luſts are mortified and extinguiſhed either 
* through age, or the love of God ; for to commit 
« the Government of the Church to ignorant per- 
« ſons and children who are not able to govern 
„ even themſelves, is a ſtrange and extraordin 

* circumſtance ; and no leſs contrary to laws bot 
divine and human, than the appointing one pupil 
* to be guardian of another, or for the blind to lead 
. This good King Lewis XIII. ob- 
« ſerving this fault to prevail among the Clergy in 
« his time, ſaid that aſſes were happier than horſes ; 
* for horſes (ſaid he) are obliged to ride poſt for be- 
nefices, whilſt many aſſes are preſented to them 
„ without having the leaſt trouble. For this reaſon 
«« people could not forbear rebuking them in a thou- 
ſand paſquinades and libels ; and the following ver- 4} 
* ſes were writ on account of the loſs of the electi- 
ons, againſt thoſe who uſurped them, and ſuch as 
* unworthily poſſeſſed church preferments. 
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& Au temps paſſe P Eſprit Saint elifoit 
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* E ce _— vertu fruit produiſoit: 
Car les eleux eftoyent de ſainte wie. 

% Mais maintenant les mondains par envie 
«© Ont uſurpe la ſainte election, 
% Dont Sen enſuy humaine aſfection : 
Et par ainſi tous vices prucedex 

* Sont des Paſteurs: qui nous ſont concedeæ 
Par les chevaux, par la poſte, & par dons, 
& Trop mieux vauldroit les elire à trois dex: 


Car a Phazard ili pourroyent eftre bons.“ 
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te this article might juſtly be conſidered as ſuperflu- 
« ous ; for the particulars mentioned in it, were regu- 
« lated by holy ordinances, in the ſame manner as they 


maire Expoſition 
des Ordonnances 


In antient times, the holy ſpirit choſe C | 14 4 
du Re Charles 9 


Such Paſtors as might edify mankind : 
In thoſe bleſt ages virtue ſhone conſpicuous, 


IX. folio 7 verſo, * are here; but the calamity of the times, the bold- 
Paris edit, of 


1568. 


4 neſs of mankind, avarice, the credit of great men, 
« had changed and depraved all things, which were 
« growing worſe and worſe, had not the good and 
growng | : - 
& ripe judgment of our Monarch, or his Council, 
« prevented it. Ignorant and ſtupid wretches, by fa- 
« your, friendſhip, or money, got poſſeſſion of rich 
« benefices, of the moſt exalted dignities in the 
« Church, and the richeſt Sees. And as theſe had 
« not the capacity nor experience to diſcern good 


% from evil, but, ſo far from it, not to diſtinguiſh 


« vice from virtue, they ated according to their lit- 
« tle knowledge; nay, generally, ſome were choſen 
« Biſhops, before they were completely formed in their 
«© mother's womb, the ſad effects of which have been 
e felt throughout every part of Chriſtendom. The 
« poor afflicted people could not refrain from heavy 
„ murmurs, to ſee themſelves governed by ſuch men, 
« their Vicars, or Suffragans, of the ſame ſtamp 
„ with themſelves; who raſhly laid 5 God's 
« people intollerable burthens, which they them- 
« ſelves would not touch with the top of their fin- 
« gers; until the Lord opened the eyes, hearts and 
« mouths of the poor people, to ſee, ſpeak and 
« complain, of the Princes to hear, and of the King 
« to judge with juſtice and uprightneſs. Methinks 
« we may juſtly form the ſame expectations of 
« Charles IX. our King, as the Augurs or Sooth- 
« ſayers did of Auguſtus ; under whom the Monar- 
„ chy was ſo well governed, was ſo happy, and its 
« limits ſo greatly extended. It is manifeſt, from 
« this article, that perſons of virtue, integrity, and 
« learning, will receive the reward of their labours ; 
« the ignorant will be rejected, and young people ex- 
« cited to ſtrive to raiſe themſelves to the noble 
« ſtage of virtue, Children ſucking at the breaſt 
« will no longer be raiſed, as formerly, to the high- 
« eſt dignities in the Church, which are too heavy 


Vol. VIII. 


And none elected but whoſe life was pure. 
But now the worldlings baſely have uſurped 
The choice in all elections, whence proceeds 
Endleſs injuſtice, and a round of woes, 
Since only worthleſs men may wear the gown, 
The perſons, now, to benefices raiſed | 
Owe all to bribery, and naught to virtue. 1. 
Henceforward, then, let box and dice decide; bal. 
Thus fickle chance may, haply, give ſome good 
ones. 


"ow" 


— — - 
_ 1 — ng 


If I ever write the article of Genebrard, as I hope to 

do, I ſhall not omit ſpeaking of the book he pub- 

liſhed, to ſhew the neceſſity of reviving canonical | 

elections (9). He uſed to call the concordate a myſ- (g) It was burn 

tery of iniquity. by the hangman 
[B) I the time when Biſhops came into the church by See the 11th 

election, the church had as bad Paſtors as under the con- — of 

cordate.) We have ſeen, in the {preceding remarks, ger — 

the joke which Lewis XIII. paſt on that occation 3 Hiftrie Ecclefia- 

which ſhews that many abuſes were committed under /ice capita. Se- 

the pragmatick ſanction, and before the concordate, culi 15 and 16, 

The Archbiſhop of Ambrun aſſerts (10), that the he, 

concordate has "a an end to the abuſes, the ſimonies, and 9) 2 — 

intrigues which formerly prevailed in elections: but an — * 3 

Abbot Commendatory expatiates very much on theſe dation of Mons, 

diſorders. © I have been told by a Lady of great p. 272, 273+ 

« quality, that ſhe heard the great King Francis ſay, Tom 7: of the 

that the circumſtance, which. chiefly prompted him 22 

eto make the concordate with Pope Leo, for aboliſh- : 

ing the elections of Biſhops, Abbots, and ſome 

« Priors, and to have the nomination of them, was, 

« becauſe of the great abuſes found among the 

„Monks, in thoſe elections; for without having 

any regard to abilities, and learning, which were 

«« ſeldom found in monaſteries . . . they general- 

« ly elected the mertieſt fellow; who was moſt fond 
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530 PR A 


myſelf to believe what is related by ſome Hiſtorians, viz. that Cardinal du Prat ſhewed 
a ſtrong deſire to be raiſed to the Pontificate [C]. Some Authors relate, that he pretend- 
ed 


& of whores, dogs and hawks ; who was the beſt to- 
« per; in a word, the reateſt debauchee, in order 
« that he, when created their Abbot or Prior, might 
« afterwards indulge them, in like manner, in all 
« their debauches, and licentious pleaſures ; they 
« firſt engaged them, for this 2 by an oath, 
« and obliged them, either by ſelf-love or force, to 
« obſerve it. The worſt circumſtance was, when they 
« happened not to agree in their choice, they uſed to 
« fight, box, and wound one another; nay, murther 
„ was often committed on thoſe occafions ; in ſhort, 
&« there uſed to be more tumults, intrigues and ca- 
« hals, than there is in the creation of the Rector or 
« Principal of the Univerſity of Paris, which I have 
t ſeen | wig ag but do not know whether it is ſo 
« ſtill. Beſides, ſome would ele& ſome filly Monk, 
« who durſt not ſay his ſoul was his own, conſequent- 
ly not order any thing but what was pleaſing to 
% them, and menaced him whenever he pretended to 
« ſeverity. Others elected, out of mere pity, ſome 
« poor creature of a Monk, who uſed privately to 
« rob them, make up a purſe, and ſtarve his Friers, 
« which occaſioned great complaints, and at the ſame 
« time impoveriſhed the Abbey. . . . In a word, a 
«© numberleſs multitude of abuſes uſed to be commit- 
« ted in theſe elections and creations, which I ſhall 
4 now omit. Farther, the great Monarch in queſtion, 
« conſidering the good ſervices which his Noblemen 
« generally did him, and not being able to reward 
| wa from the revenues of his own demeſnes, and 
« the monies arifing from his taxes, (he being obli- 
* ged to employ the whole, to defray the great ex- 
«« pences of his long and mighty wars,) he thought 
«« 1t more prudent to recompence thoſe who had ſerved 
« him faithfully, with ſome abbies, and other church 
« preferments, than to leave them to cloiſtered Monks, 
« a ſort of men (would he ſay) fit for nothing but 
« eating and drinking, gaming, making bow-ſtrings 
« and ferret- bags; catching rabbits, and whiſtling to 
« linnets ; ſuch were their exerciſes, and the diſſo- 
« Jute manner in which they ſpent their idle hours ; 
« and indeed it was then a proverbial expreſſion, he 
& is as idle as a Prieſt or Monk; and likewiſe, as 
„ covetous and lecherous as a Prieſt and a Monk ; or 
« as the Italians ſay, Pretri fratri, Monachi & pulli, 
(17) 2 « mai non fon ſatulli (11). i. e. Prieſts, Friers, 
3 Diſceurſe Monks, and chickens, are never ſatisfied.” Now 
en Francis I. p, © it is to be obſerved, that as there were abuſes in 
251 & ſez. e the elections of Friers, thoſe of Biſhops were as ir- 
regular; for the Biſhops, in order to procure the 
votes of the Canons, and ſuch as poſſeſſed the chief 
4 dignities, uſed to win them over, and bribe them 
« with money; and corrupt the reſt by preſents, and 
« the promiſe of future favours : ſo hat this was 
called a real Simony, rather than a juſt and holy 
election; in imitation of many Popes in that age, 

« who procured, in this manner, - votes of t 
« Cardinals. There alſo were frequently tumults, 
« mutinies, intrigues and cabals in their chapters, on 
« which occaſion they would fight, wound and kill 
« one another, as formerly happened in Germany, as 
„ have been told; for the Canons were a bluſter- 
« ing, quarrelſome ſet of people, as they are at this 
« time ; and employed the ſword no leſs than the 
« breviary. 'The Biſhops having attained, in this 
« manner, the moſt exalted dignities, uſed to lead 
« ſtrange lives. They indeed were much more reſi- 
« dent in their dioceſcs than they are now, for they 
«© never ſtirred from them; but then, what did they 
« do there? They only led the moſt diſſolute lives, 
« being for ever a hunting, hawkivg, feaſting at 
« weddings, carouzing a whoring, they having 
« ſeraglios of ſuch creatures. I was told that one 
« of theſe uſed to go in queſt of little beautiful girls 
« of ten years old; and that they diſperſed and ſet- 
« tled them up and down their pariſhes and villages, 
« as Gentlemen do puppies, to make uſe of them 
« when they ſhould bo rown up. Such was their 
« conduct, for no 3 durſt cenſure them, ſo 
« much they were dreaded. I could ſay more, but will 
„ not give any farther ſcandal. Our preſent Biſhops, 
« ſaid a great man to me, are more prudent, or at 


« leaſt wiſer hypocrites, and have a better knack at 
* concealing their dark vices. God forbid that 
« what I have related both of antient and modern 
«« Biſhops, and the abuſes committed by them, ſhould 
« be applied to all ; for there have been antiently, a 
«« great many worthy ones, both regular and ſecular, 
* who led very holy lives; as there are now, and 
„will be afterwards, great numbers, with God's 
e blefling, who loves and never abandons his people 
40 (12).“ (12) Idem, ibid. 
[C] Cardinal du Prat ſhewed a flrong defire to be k. 85. 
raiſed to the Pontificate.} The Gentlemen of Port 
Royal did not fail to repreſent to the Archbiſhop of 
Ambrun, the particulars which Laurence Capelloni 
relates concerning Anthony du Prat's death. Cle- 
« ment VII. ſays that Author, being dead, Cardinal 
« du Prat had ſuch an extravagant defire to be Pope, 
* that he preſumed to wait upon the King, to tell 
« him, that it was then in his power to raiſe him 
« to the Holy See. The King being willing to hear 
« what lengths he would go in his ambition, let him 
4c 71 on. The Cardinal then added, that if his 
ajeſty would employ his credit and authority 
« with the College of Cardinals, in order to raiſe 
« him to the Pontificate, he himſelf would be only 
« nominally Pope, but that the King ſhould be ſo in 
« effect. The King perceiving the extravagant am- 
« bition with which this man was fired, and refle&- 
« ing on the extreme difficulties of ſuch a deſign, 
« which could not be completed without employing 
« large ſums, anſwered : in good faith, Mr. Chan- 
« cellor, the Cardinals are ſo extremely greedy, that 
% have no manner of inclination to ſatiate it. The 
« Cardinal replied, that if the King entertained any 
« ſuch deſign, he would find four hundred thouſand 
« crowns to put it in execution. The King anſwer- 
« ed, you very probably (Sir) may have the ſum you 
«« ſpeak of; but as for myſelf, I have no mind ta 
« engage in that deſign. This anſwer of the King 
« brought the Cardinal to himſelf, and made him 
« ſenſible of the fault he had committed; not fo 
« much for ſhewing his ſambition, as for diſcovering 
« his wealth. This afflicted him to ſuch a degree, 
« that he fell ſick upon it; and his indiſpoſition, 
« which was flight at firſt, encreaſed prodigiouſly 
« upon his being told that the King, knowing he 
« was confined to his bed, had given orders for the 
« ſeizing his moveables and money; adding ta 
« thoſe who complained to him about it in the 
« Cardinal's name, that he dealt with him as he had 
« adviſed him to deal with others: ſo that (ſays this 
« Hiſtorian) the Cardinal died, God knows how, 
« (Dio ſa come) extremely diſſatisfſied and uneaſy 
« on that account (13).” I will not omit, that the (13) Remargua 
Gentlemen of Port Royal obſerved to this Prelate, et 
that he could not doubt the truth of this ſtory, 4 — we 
ſince he had given his approbation to the book in 272. ' 
which it is related. I this manner, ſay they (14), 
this great man died, of vhom one cannot give an ill (*4) 1b'd- 
character without offending the Biſhop of Ambrun. And 
yet it is obſervable, that this Hiſtory is related in Au- (15) Hiſtory f 
beri's lives of the Cardinal, printed by Soli in 1645 ; Hy 
together with an authentick approbation of MESSIRE ( Avery ; 
GroRGE Dp*'AuBUsSON, wherein he declares, that the 
Author has written with the truth required in an Hiſto- (16) 15d p. 
rian ; and therefore it is pretty ſurprixing, that the high **" ed 
preferments to which he is raiſed ſpould have made him (17) The Au- 
fo ſoon forget his firſt fludies. thor of Nouvel- 
Varillas (15) gives us Capelloni's relation, but with- 44 * * 
out citing him; and obſerves that 4a Prat grew - _ 4161 
fo corpulent, that a hollow was cut in his table, to make vat % p. 629. 
room for his belly. He adds (16), that this Cardinal, mentions the 
« after lying in a languiſhing condition fix months, year 1534 cf 
« died the ninth of July 1535 (17) ; and, in order che ahead 


A . {t edit. 
« to make ſome ſort of ſatisfaction to his Cathedral (Busch) of Va- 


at Sens, Which he had never gone into once, tho? rillas's Francis h 


ec he had been a long time Archbiſho] » he deſired It appears from 
« to be buried there, though he had neglected it this Chancellor s 


, ied a * tis 
*« his whole life time.” Another ſtory is related much 28. Po 


more injurious to the memory of Francis I. than 554, 575, of 
Capelloni's relation. I ſhall cite it, to ſhew the G4 purpuro” 


; : We ta, that he died 

little credit that ought ta be given to ſuch accqunts 3 > gth of July 
| FEE 1535, aged 72. 

years. | 


for 
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ed to have the ſtrangury, in order to extricate himſelf from a dangerous affair [D]. It is 
not probable that he was ſo very ignorant of the Latin tongue as Jonſton affirms [ Z]. It 


for there are ſcarce any more ſure marks of certain 

ſtories being falſe, than the different ways in which 

they are told, og ſometimes ſaid to happen at 

ſuch a time, and to ſuch perſons, and ſometimes to 

others. © It was a peccadillo of the Court, like to 

% that which Francis I. employed, in order to poſſeſs 

&« himſelf of Cardinal Marcellus's wealth (a). The 

« King was in want of money. Melanchthon, who 

« ſays that he knew the Cardinal intimately, relates 

% it thus. The King ſpread a report, by the diſpatches 

« which his Courier brought him from Rome, that Pope 

« Paul was dead there. He then fent for this Cardinal, 

& ahm he knew to be ambitious, and that he wanted 

« to be raiſed to the Pontificate, and informed him of 

« this falſe report. The reſult of it was this. He re- 

« preſented to the King, how greatly it concerned him 

« and his Kingdom, to have a perſon elected who was 

« his firm friend. You ſay very true, ſays the King. 

« Now ſuppoſe we ſhould get you elected? The Cardinal 

« was exceedingly pleaſed with the motion. But, 

« ſays" the King, money will be wanted to do this, and 

« 7 have none now, The Cardinal then preſented 

« him with #2vo tuns of gold. There is enough, ſaid the 

% King, 1 will put ſome of my own money to it. By 

« the next letters which came from Rome, it ap- 

«« peared that the Pope was ſtill living, and had not 

« even been ſick. The Cardinal informed the King 

« of this, and defired to have his money back again. 

« The King anſwered, I will reprimand my Embaſja- 

% dor for writing falſe news: with regard to the 

« money, he ſaid, if the Pope is not dead, he will die. 

« This repartee ended this affair, which wwas ſo melancholy 

(18) Jeremie de c far the Cardinal (18).“ The Author, from whom 
2 „I borrowed theſe particulars, quotes a book of Me- 
Pſalmifte, lib. f. Janchthon which I have not by me (19). 1 therefore 
p. 1090. cannot anſwer for its accuracy; but I have found, 
in another work of Melanchthon's, an incident that 

(19) He quotes ſeems to be a medium between this and that of Ca- 
* . 3. folio pelloni. Here follows the whole ge : Rex Gal. 
25 Fe, Aw Franciſci, indigebat ſubito pecunia. Hague 
per alium quendam ad ſuum Cancellarium ex Roma, & 

per poſtam mittit ei literas, fignificans Papam eſe mor- 

tuum. Lectis literis, mox properat Cancellarius ad Re- 

em, ei nunciaturus tanquam aliguid novi. Rex legit 

2. fimulans ſe neſcire, & interrogat quid ſibi fit 

' Faciendum ? Reſpondit Cancellarius, conſultiſſimum eſſe 

mittere Romam Legatum, & aliquem conſtituere Papam, 

gui fit d partibus regis Galliæ. At Rex: ad eam rem 

opus eft pecunia, ficut dicitur : Nulla pecunia eft ſatis 

magna, aſpiranti ad Pontificatum. Cancellarius dicit, 

fe adbuc habere duas thonnas auri ; utrum ſufficerent ? 

Rejpondit Rex : Bene oft, & ego aliquid pecuniæ addam. 

Cura igitur unam thonnam auri perferri ad me, Poſt- 

quam cam Rex acceperat, ſubornat alium nuntium affe- 

rentem ei literas, Papam adhuc vivere, & non efſe mor- 

tuum. Egregium ſane inventum, quo quaſi cornicum 

(20) Joannes oc ulbs confixit, & avarum per ſuam avaritiam decepit 
Manlius, in Lo- (20). i. e. The King of France, father to Francis, 
Caim & was in immediate want of money. He thereupon 
Laa ©: © cauſed a letter to be ſent, by another hand, from 
lippi Milan bb.“ Rome, to his Chancellor, by which he informed 
is excerptis, p. him that the Pope was dead. The Chancellor 
175- edit. Franc. “ having read the letter, waited immediately upon 
_ This book « him, to inform him of the news. The King 
— N ee « having read over the letter, pretended ignorance, 
titled Melanch.. and aſked what he could do in that affair? The 
tbuniang, « Chancellor replied, that the moſt prudent courſe 
« would be to ſend an Embaſſador to Rome ; and 

« raiſe ſome perſon, who was a friend to his Gallic 

« Majeſty, to the Papal Throne. Said the King, 

« before this can be done, money muſt be procured ; 

but no ſum of money is conſiderable enough, with 

regard to one who afpires to the Pontificate. Says 

e the Chancellor, I have two tuns of gold; is that 

« ſufficient ? The King replied, very well: I myſelf 

« will add ſome money to it, and therefore ſend one 

„ of the tuns of gold to me. His Majeſty having 

received this money, he got another meſſenger to 
bring him a letter, informing him that the Roman 

„ Pontiff was ſtill living, This was a molt admira- 
« ble ; to deceive a covetous man merely by 
„ his own covetouſneſs.“ In this paſſage it is not 


has 


Francis T. who tricked his Chancellor out of money, 
bat another King, father to Francis. Now, as the 
father of Francis I. was not a King, we muſt ſuppoſe 
that Melanchthon ſpeaks of Henry II. father of 
Francis IT. but can Francis I. be denoted by the 
name of Francis, without any other numerical diſ- 
tinction? Manlius did not do honour to his maſter, 
to publiſh a relation in which the names of perſons 
are ſo imperfectly expreſſed, I leave it to the reader 
to conſider, how variouſly the three ſtories above- 
mentioned have been told. 

F («) In the margin (19) is cited Dom. p. fol. 171. 
an Author or book, which Bayle ſays he had not. 
The ſame ſtory is found in Alexander's Foco-ſeria, n. 
34. Tom. I. of the Francfort edition 1615. It is 
there quoted from D. Pezelius, Poſtill. Mel. Part III. 
pag. 170. In all probability Cardinal Marcellus 
mentioned above is du Prat himſelf, of whom much 
the ſame ſtory is told; and whoſe Latin name Pra- 
tellus, 28 in Melanchthon, was changed into 
Marcellus by the German bookſellers. Rem. CRfr. 

[D] Some Authors relate, that he pretended to have 
the ſirangury, in order to extricate himſeif” from à dange- 
roxs affair.) On the other fide, how many might 
« we name, whoſe lives were ſaved merely by their 
“ being ſick, as antiently happened to Auguſtus ? 
% And how many have eſcaped death, merely from 
e a ſuppoſition that, becauſe of their extreme infir- 
« mity they were very near it“? Multorum mortem 
* diftulit morbus, & ſaluti illis fuit videri perire. Car- 
« dinal du Prat got releaſed out of priſon, in the 
« reign of Francis I. from the fear ſome perſons 
« were under leſt he ſhould die of a pretended 
« ſtrangury, by which he impoſed on his Phyſicians, 
he drinking privately the urine he made. And 
« we ſaw a favourite of Henry III. act ſo well the 
« dying man, in order to keep off ſome impending 
« danger under Henry IV. that he fince lived thirty 
« years under the late King, in perfect health (21).” 
I am almoſt of opinion, that 2 Mothe le Vayer 
miſtook one man for another. No Author, I be- 
lieve, relates that our du Prat was impriſoned ; but 
it is related that Cardinal de la Balue drank his own 
urine, in order that Lewis XI. upon the ſuppoſition that 
he had the flrangury, might ſet him at liberty (22). 
Theſe are La Mothe le Vayer's words. He quotes 
the life of Lewis XI. written by Peter Matthieu, 
which quotation 1s exact (23). And though it may 
happen, that two Miniſters of State may employ, at 
different times, the ſame ſtratagem to ward off an 
impending evil; I yet am of opinion that the two 
ſtories related by that Author are not true : it is much 
more probable, that he confounded times and perſons. 
Many other writers have done this, and will do it 
hereafter. | 

[LE] L is not probable, that he was fo very ignorant 
of the Latin tongue as Fonfton affirms.) This Author 
wrote a little piece, entitled, Nature conflantia, 
wherein he endeavours to prove that the world does 
not grow worſe. Among other inſtances of the 1g- 
norance of paſt ages, he mentions our du Prat, who 
imagined that molgſſus ſignified a mule ; and that a 
mule, in Latin was muletus. Placet hic adjicere, ſays he 
(24), & exemplum du Prat Epiſcopi & Cancellarii Gal. 
lie ; qui cum in literis ab Henrico VIII. Angliz Rege 
ad Franciſcum J. Galliarum Regem ſcriptis, 2 derba, 
Mitto tibi duodecim moloſſos, endiſſet, mulos per 
molgſſos intelligi exiſtimabit; & poſt animaduerſs errore, 
moloſſos ſe oy muletis accepiſſe, duplicata inſcitia ſub- 
Junxit. am to obſerve, that Jonſton quotes no 
perſon, though, on other occaſions, when he ſpeaks 
of the moſt trifling particulars, he cites with great 
accuracy the book whence he borrows. Some perſons 
aſcribe this ſlander to Beza. Read what follows. 
„The ſame may perhaps happen with reſpect to 
« Cardinal de Birague's ignorance, as of that of 
„Cardinal du Prat, who as Beza relates, when King 
„ Francis I. had received from Henry VIII. a dozen 
« of Engliſh maſtiffs (it being duodecim moloſos in the 
« Jetter) he aſked him for one of the u, which 
* he had received from that country; and the King 
„ himſelf telling him that they were maſtiffs, he 

| | 1 « excuſed 
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(21) La Mothe le 
Vayer, Diſcours 
de la Sante & de 
la Malodie, in 
Tom. S. of his 
works, p. 18 
186. F 1 


(22) La Mothe 
le Vayer, Lettre 
2. Tom. 10. 
of his works, Pe 

319. 


(23) Here follow 
the words of Pe- 
ter Matthieu, 
book 10. num. 3. 
p- m. 524. He 
uſed to piſs, and 
tben drank bis 

ur ine * ſecretly, 
that it wwas 
thought be would 
die of the Stran- 
gury. The King 
gives order for 
the Phyſicians ts 
wiſit bim, and 
they give bim e- 
3 


24) Jo. Jonſto- 
dn. 1 — 
conſtantta, p. 73 
edit. el. 
1632, 
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has been obſerved, that he was a great lover of the fleſh of young aſſes [F], and made 
others love it. 

He was a violent perſecutor of the Proteſtants, ſome of whom declare, that, as a pu- 
niſhment from God, he died mad [G]. A famous Hiſtoriographer ſuppoſes, that he 
was dreadfully tortured by remorſe, from a conſciouſneis of his having introduced inno- 

a) Mezerai, A. vations whereby the people were grievouſly oppreſſed (a). Here follows the epitaph that 


$32 


Tan- * Beza made upon him, the wit of which turns upon his corpulence. Antonio Pratenſi, 
584. ad ann · Cancellario Calliarum, inter obeſos obeſiſſimo. Ampliſſimus vir hic jacet (b). [ Where 
1535. 


« Bayle obſerves, that it 10 agreed that Chancellor du Prat was a man of great abilities, 

(b) Beza, Poem. cc but not that he was an honeſt man, he ſhould have called to mind the law-maxim which 

P 94. edit 1. . he himſelf admits, (Poliſian, n. 11.) Nuilibet preſumitur bonus, donec probetur malus. 

« (Every man is ſuppoſed to be honeſt till he is proved otherwiſe.) Bayle, in the note 

KA], quotes ſeveral paſſages from an obſcure Janſeniſt, Sc. But is even one of thoſe 

« Writers juſtly unexceptionable ? Might we not oppole to theſe teſtimonies thoſe of 

« ſeveral Writers, who declare Chancellor du Prat to have been a man of great probity. 

« The Calviniſts inveighed againſt him, becauſe he was lo zealous a Catholic, The 

« advocates for Janſenius have written with great virulence againſt him, becauſe he had, 

&« anticipately (it I may uſe that expreſſion ) condemned their doctrine : and the enemies 

« to the Concordate acted in the ſame manner merely out of animoſity, Sc.“ ] The - From the rep, 
Proteſtant Reader will obſerve, that this paſſage, copied from the remarks added to the Paris - * + edit 
Edition of Bayle's Dictionary, is written by a Roman Catholic, who does not enforce NS 


Tom. 3. p· 
335. 


(25) Naude, 
Dialigue de Maſ- 
curat, p 426 See 
alſo Father Ga- 


at length in a book of Henry Stephens (26). «« monly happens to things of this kind. Thus Pliny, 1 
— 4 [F] It has been obſerved, that he was a great lower of book g. chap. 17. relates, that in his time (under 4 thru 
euſe. the fleſh of young aſſes.] In this he reſembled Mecznas, ** the Emperor Trajan) ſturgeons were not eſteemed ; VI. 


his criticiſms by one ſingle authority. Rem. by the Tranſl. 


% excuſed himſelf with ſaying that he imagined he 
« had heard it read duodecim muletos. But after all, 
« Mr. Auberi, who has writ a very faithful and ac- 
&« curate hiſtory of the Cardinals “, ſhews, that this 
*« ignorance, which Beza aſcribes to du Prat, is a di- 
« rect calumny ; and proves it very clearly by the 
« teſtimony of Feron, who calls him a very learned 
« and famous Civilian; of Sadoletus, who made 
« choice of him to be the cenſor of his Latin works; 
« andof Auton, who applauds the very eloquent La- 
* tin ſpeech he made to the Emperor Maximilian 
« (25).” 

I Fi not know whether Beza ſpeaks of this in ſome 
of his works; but am ſure that this ſtory is related 


who firſt brought that kind of food into vogue. Pulls 


3 H 


cibi 7 i guis afſos dixerit futures ſuaves, judentu- 
tem Romanam prawvi docilem id facile credituram. J er- 
fus ſunt Serm. lib. 11. Sat. 11. 
'Tutus erat rhombus, tutoque ciconia nido, 
Donec vos auctor docuit prætorius. Ergo 
Si quis nunc mergos ſuaveis edixerit altos, 
Parebit pravi docilis Romana juventus, 
Nec d:ſfimile quid contigit ſuperiori ſeculo Rome. De 
Hadriano VI. enim Pontif. Max. narrat Paulus Fovius 
(31), &c. i. e. Poſſibly Mecznas might eat often of 
that diſh, becauſe he had a particular gout for it; 


cc 
«c 


„ Mecznas's death, it again ſunk to no value, as com- 


* which nevertheleſs Serenius Sammonicus, book 


* earum (aſinarum) epulari primus Mecænas inſtituit, mul- © cap. 16. of Macrobius, informs us was great] 
4 Aol y, p. m. tum eo tempore prelatos onagris : pe eum interiit aucto- © reliſhed by the antients, and in his time, Thich 
14 334. ritas ſaporis (27). But after Mecænas's death, people © was after that of Pliny) it regained as it were its 
4 3 2 no longer reliſhed the fleſh of young aſſes, ſo that it “ place in entertainments. Thus Horace relates, that 
1 (27) Plin. lib-3. fell to its former price. Meibomius obſerves, that “ the turbot and ſtork were never introduced in them, 
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cap. 43 


(28) Jo. Henri- 
cus Meibom. in 
Vita Mecænatis, 
cap. 26. pP · 165. 


(29) I have ve- 
rified this quota- 
tion out of Bruy- 
erinus, and find 
it exact, except 
that, inſtead of 


bool 23, it 
ſhould be I Jo 


the ſame riſing and falling happened in the time of 
Anthony du Prat (28). Simile quid de Antonio Pratenſe, 
Galliæ Cancellario refert Fobannes Bruyerinus. lib. x X111. 
de re cibaria, cap. xx. tate noſtra, inguit, Anto- 
nius Pratenſis, Galliæ Cancellarius, imitator exſtitit 
Mecænatis in eo genere eſcæ (carnis nempe aſininæ) 
quam avidiſſimus; verum & cum ipſo 8 quoque 
illius carnis ſepulta eſt (29). As the work in queſtion 
of Meibomius is pretty ſcarce, I flatter myſelf that 
it will not be taken amiſs, if I obſerve, that there 
are, in that book, ſeveral examples of the flavery to 
which men reduce themſelves, with regard to their 
palates. Many will alſo be very well pleaſed to read 
the incident themſelves here, which ſhews, that men, 
out of flattery, bring their palates into ſlavery ; and 
that a favourite has credit enough, not only to brin 

into faſhion ſuch dreſſes as they themſelves are pleaſ- 


ed with, but alſo ſuch aliments as they reliſh (30). 


30) Meibomins, 


Potuit vero (Mecænas) & gulæ tantum aut peculiaris 


in Vita Mecana- fb; appetitus 2 cibo iflo deſci cepifſe famiharius : 


tis, cap. 26. p. 
165, 166. 


uem deinde ob igſius auctoritatem alii, quaſi aſſentatione 
—— OEM & in pretio Ta obitu 
Mecænatis rurſum wileſceret, quod uſu venire in ejuſmodi 
rebus fere folet. Sic wy Age" Plinius refert, lib. 
IX, cap. xVII. aullo in honore fuifſe ſuo, id eft, Tra- 
Jani tempore: quem tamen Serenus Sammonicus apud 
Macrobium Saturn. lib. 111. cap. xV1. docet, tum apud 
antiquos fuiſſè in 2 tum poſi Plinium ſuo a&wvo gra- 
tiam tjus ad epulas quaſi poſiliminio rediifſe. Sic Ho- 
ratius rhombum & ciconiam mull in cibis uſu fuiſſe 
ſeribit, antequam id 22 vir prætorius, ſiue is fue 
rit, dubitantibus Acrone & Porphyrione, Aſellius, five 
Rufus, aut Sempronius. Et addit, mergos, vile alias 


« till a perſon of diſtinction brought them into vogue, 
« whether this was Aſinius, Rufus, or Sempronius ; 
« Acron and Porphyry being in doubt about that 
„ circumſtance, He adds that, ſhould any perſon 
% ſay that coots, though ſo inſipid a diſh, would be 
« a tid-bit when roaſted ; the | youth are ſo 
* credulous that they would eaſily believe ſo. Ho- 
« race's verſes, in Satyr II. Book II. are as follow: 


« Safe ſwam the turbot, ſafe the ſtork could reſt, 

« Unclaim'd by nicer palates, in her neſt, 

Till a rich glutton ſerv'd them at his feaſt. 

« Nay, were it ſaid, a cormorant when ſtew'd, 

« Becomes, by dreſſing, moſt delicious food, | 

* 3 of Rome their taſte would thence re- 
40 e, 

« And each young Lord upon a cormorant dine. 


« ſomething like this was ſeen at Rome in the laſt 
„ age: Paulus Jovius relating as follows of Hadrian 
C24. 206.” | 

[G] Some . . . . declare that, as a puniſhment from 
God, he died mad.) Henry Stephens, ſpeaking of a 
Lieutenant Criminal, who died diſtracted, after havin 


„% Chancellor du Prat (the Legate) met with the like 
« ſad fate, notwithſtanding his noble hoſpital, (Hotel 
« Dieu) of which Francis I. uſed to ſay, that it was 
« not large enough to lodge all thoſe whom du Prat 
« had reduced to a ſtate of poverty. He died at his 
6 Pe nu at Nantouillet; his ſtomach being 
« eaten by worms, n N he vented blaſphe- 
« mies againit God, being extremely impatient, 
j 4 1 cauſed 


Tom. 4+ p. 978. 
col. 1. 


and that others might ſeem to diſcover a fondneſs (41) Meibomin 
for it, out of flattery to him; till at laſt, after relates, in this 


place, what Ic. 


ſeveral times denied and blaſphemed God, adds (32). (32) Henry Ste- 


phens, Apo ie 


4 Herodote, 0 


26. p. 310. 


„ 


Ste- 


11 


to the Paris edit. 
ah; ſupra. 


(1) Ei puero Poſe 


fea cognomentum 


benont gratia in- Jentium deberi puer 


um pretexta- 
tut, ob loguendi 
facendigue in æ- 
fate pretextata 
Prudentiam, Au- 
lus Gellius, lib. 
1. cap · 2 3. 


* From the rem. c elections occaſioned man 
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« As to Bayle's ſaying, that Chancellor du Prat . . is blamed among other things, for the 


« Concordate, &c, What proof has he that this Chancellor cauſed this Concordate to be 
% made, and that it was in his power to get it made, or to prevent it. 
« reckon up thoſe who are for and againſt the Concordate, I am perſuaded that many 
« more will be found who approve, than cenſure it: and therefore when Bayle ſays that 
«« du Prat is blamed for it, &c. he alſo might as juſtly have ſaid that be is applauded for 


& it, &c. The Concordate, with regard to the nomination to Biſhopricks and Abbies, 


1 js one of thoſe particulars about which many things are ſaid pro and con, Sc. If we 


« conſider it only with reſpect to abuſes, I believe it cannot poſſibly be denied, but that 


y more intrigues, greater ſimony, and other abuſes, than are 


«« found in nominations, as ſettled by the Concordate *.“ 


« cauſed by the grievous pain he felt ; and likewiſe 
« (as ſome relate) from the vexation he felt, to ſee 
« his coffers ſealing up, which extorted the following 
« words from him; Behold what it is to ſerve a 
« King both with body and ſoul ! This du Prat was 
« the firſt who thought it requiſite that the Parlia- 
« ment ſhould take 
« (as he ſaid) they are intermixed with blaſphemy. 


nizance of hereſies, becauſe - 


He alſo iſſued out the firſt commiſſions for putting 
* to death all ſuch as oppoſed the Romiſh Church, 
after being quite tired out with the dilatorineſs of 
« Berquin's trial.” [7 is ſurprizing Bayle did not 
obſerve, that Henry Stephens is greatly miflaken, in 

ing to Chancellor du Prat, what was ſaid of all 
or Roulin, Chancellor of Burgundy, concerning the Hoſ- 
pital Beaune which he cauſed to be built in 1443 


PRATEXTATUS (PAPYRIUS), made himſelf famous at Rome in his child- 
hood, by his keeping a ſecret which his mother would fain have extorted from him, 
This is mentioned in the Supplement to Moreri, but the Author of that ſtory 
has left out all the wit of it, for which reaſon I think it incumbent on me to relate it 


more faithfully [ A}. 


the preſent occaſion [ 


]. 


[4] To relate it more faithfully.) The Senate not 
having an opportunity to conclude an affair of great 
importance, which had been under debate, put it off 
till next day, and ordered it to be kept ſecret till 
ſuch time as the decree ſhould be paſt. Young Pa- 

rius, who, according to the cuſtom of thoſe times, 

d followed his father into the Senate, was aſked by 
his mother what matters had been tranſacted in the 
Senate. 'The youth anſwered, that he was ſtrongly 
exhorted not to reveal it, and conſequently that he 
ought to be ſilent on that head. This anſwer excited 
the Lady's curioſity the more, which prompted her 
to importune her ſon ſtill more; fo that he was 
forced to tell an untruth, in order that he might be 
no longer teazed, and not diſobey the order of the 
Senate. He told his mother, that the following queſ- 
tion had been debated in the Senate, whether it would 
be more important to the ftate, for one huſband to 
have two wives, or one wife two huſbands. The 
Lady being ſurprized at what ſhe heard, flew out of 
the houſe in order to alarm the reſt of the married 
women; ſo that, the next day, a great crowd of them 
came to the door of the Senate, and with tears in 
their eyes, humbly begged that the decree might 
paſs for one woman to have two huſbands, rather than 
one man two wives. The Senators could not gueſs 
the reaſon, why the women in queſtion were crowding 
together and making ſuch an uproar ; but young Pa- 
pyrius explained the affair to them, by informing 
them how he had been reduced to the neceſhty of 
eluding his mother's curiofity. 'The Senate admired 
him for it ; and it was ordered, that thenceforwards, 
no other youth but he ſhould be admitted into the 
Senate. Such is the origin of the word Pretextatus 
(1). We are obliged to Aulus Gellius for this rela- 
tion, whoſe words I only borrow : Secretum rei & /i- 
affirmans animum ejus ad inquirendum 
everberat. Juærit igitur compreſſius violentiuſſue. Tum 
puter, matre urgente, lepidi atque feſtivi mendacii conſili- 
um capit. Adum in ſenatu dixit, utrum videretur uti- 
lius magiſque & republica eſſe, unuſne ut duas uxores habe- 
ret, an ut una apud duos nupta efſet. Hoc illa ut au- 
divit, animo compaveſeit : domo trepidans 2 : ad 
ceteras matronas defert quod audierat. Perdeniunt ad 
ſenatum poſtera die matrumfamilias caterva, lacrymantes 
atque obſecrantes orant una potius ut duobus nupta fieret, 
gaàm ut uni dug. Senatores ingredientes in curiam, 
illa mulierum intemperies & guid fibi poſtulatio iſthec 
wellet, mirabantur. Puer Papirius in medium curiæ 
progreſſus, quid mater audire inſtitiſſet, quid ipſe matri 
dixiſſet, rem, ficuti fuerat, denarrat. Senatus fidem at- 
que ingenium pueri deoſculatus conſultum facit, ut poſthac 


Vol. VIII. 


I ſhall even point out the Author of that ſtory a little better than 
the Writer of that „ has done; a circumſtance that is of 


ſome importance on 


PRICE 


pueri cum patribus in curiam ne introeant, niſi ille unus 


Were we to 


* From the Pa- 
ris edit. of 
Bayle's Di, 


Tom. 4. p. 978. 
2 p. 


Papirius (2). Macrobius has copied theſe particulars (2) 14em, ibid. 


almoit verbatim, but has added one circumſtance, 
which is not inſerted in Aulus Gellius. He relates 
that the Senators looked upon this bare-faced im 
dence of theſe women, as an ill-boding prodigy, which 
— them greatly (3). 

e Author of the Supplement to Moreri's Dictio- 
nary has made two miltakes here. 1ſt, He ſuppoſes 
(4) that Papyrius told his mother, that the Senate 
had decreed that every man ſhould have two wives. 


(3) Ur non parve 


rei prodigium il- 
am verecundi 


fexus impudicas 
= mug re. 


But that Author ſhould have ſaid, that Papyrius pre- Saturn. lib. 1. 
tended the Senate had debated, whether this would be . 6+ p. m. 


more advantageous to the Commonwealth, than to 
decree that every wife ſhould have two huſbands. 
2d, He ſuppoſes that the Roman Ladies in queſtion 
beſought the Senate, that women might have the ſame 
prerogative, which had been granted the day before to men, 
and that every one of them might be permitted to marry 
two buſbands. But this way of telling the ftory 
makes it quite flat, and deprives it of all its beauty : 
nay, it makes theſe Ladies quite blind to their own 
intereſt; for what advantage could they reap by 
making ſuch a requeſt? Is it not plain, that all 
things duly conſidered, ſhe would have been in a 
wk condition than before, had every huſband had 
two wives, and every wife two huſbands ? The beſt 
thing they could have hoped for, would have been, 
to be upon the ſame terms as before ; for if e 

woman could ſay, I hade two huſbandi, ſhe allh 
might ſay, 7 hare them with another. Are two halves 
more than a whole? JI am ſenſible that we may ſup- 
poſe ſeveral caſes, in which it would be advantageous 
to them; but upon other accounts, and in ſeveral o- 
ther caſes, which may eaſily be ſuppoſed, the diſad- 
vantage would equal, and perhaps exceed the ad- 


vantage. 

[BT I ſhall even point out the Author of that flory .. . 
a circumſtance that is of ſome importance on the preſent 
occaſion.) Notwithſtanding the authority of Aulus Gel- 
lius, I yet ſhould think this ſtory a mere fiftion ; but 
J cannot think ſo, when I reflect that it was ſpoke 
in an oration by grave Cato the Cenſor. In order, 
therefore, that the Reader may be the better enabled 
to form a judgment of this matter, it is not enough 
to inform him, that it is related by Macrobius (5). 
Such a Compiler as he is of ſmart ſayings and tales, 
does not deſerve much credit. 'Smart ſayings and 
pretty ſtories are frequently invented in an Author's 


ſtudy, The Inventors of them, not being willing to 


loſe their labour, ſpread them abroad ; and to make 


themſelves the merrier with them, and give them. 


the 
6U 


(4) Under the 
word Papyrins. 


. 
nt to Mo- 
reri, Macrobius 
only is quoted» 
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PRI 


PRICE (JOHN), called in Latin Pricæus, flouriſhed in the 15th Century, He was 


8 born in England, and a man of vaſt learning and great 
he retired to Florence, and there turned 


ibl, Chor fie, p · 
142. Amſt. edit. 
1599. 


many years, 
Rome in 1676 (b). 


the greater currency, they aſcribe them to cer- 

tain places and perſons, accompanying them with all 

ſuch circumſtances as may make them appear molt cre- 

dible. When ſtories thus invented ate of a diverting 

caſt, and give a handle for laughter, they take root 

in the memory, and are eaſily ſpread. Collections 

are made of theſe, which are frequently printed ; but 

perſons of taſte and judgment content themſelves with 

applauding the wit (if any) in them, without taking 

em for matter of fact. Such is the judgment we 

are to form of ſeveral ſtories and witty conceits read in 

Macrobius. His authority therefore is not to be much 

depended _ with regard to the tumultuous aſ- 

ſembly of Roman Ladies. Aulus Gellius, whom 

he copied, deſerves more credit. He lived pretty near 

the time when this particular happened ; but all thoſe, 

who content themſelves with quoting him on that 

occaſion, do not ſhew much judgment. Cato ought 

to be cited, that Author having borrowed this ftory 

from Cato. He does not quote the very words of that 

Cenſor, he not having the original at that time, but 

6) Aulus Gel- then he gives the ſenſe of it. Hiſtoria, ſays he (6), 
— lib. 1. cap. qe Papirio Prætextato dicta ſeriptaque eft a M. Catone in 
* oratione, qua uſus ct ad milites contra Galbam, cum 
multa quidem wvenuſlate atque luce atque munditia verbo- 

rum. Ea Catonis werba huic prorſus commentario in- 

didiſſem, fi libri copia fuifſet id temporis, quum hæc dicta- 

di. Quòd fi non wirtutes dignitate/que wverborum, ſed 
rem pow ſcire querris, ferme ad hunc modum eft. 1. e. 

« This ſtory, relating to Papyrius Prætextatus, is told 

« by M. Cato, in a clear and elegant ſpeech made by 

« him againſt Galba. I ſhould have copied Cato's 

« words in this Commentary, had I poſſeſſed the 

« original at the time when I wrote it. But if you 

« are defirous of reading the ſtory itſelf, abſtracted 

« from all the graces of diction, it is as follows.” 

It is ſomewhat probable that this adventure 1s true, 

fince a man of ſo much dignity as Cato (that is 

8 in one word) told it in an oration that was 

publiſhed. I am not inſenſible that the Cenſor in 

See Balzae, Queſtion uſed to joke now and then (7) ; but at ſuch 
diverſes, à time, and on ſuch an occaſion, a perſon of his cha- 
in the Diſcours racter would not have joked. It may perhaps be ob- 
- dw e jected to me that Livy, who does not omit another 
p.m. 49. 1. 1 tumult raiſed by the Roman Ladies, takes no notice 
ted his words in of this; but this objection may be eafily anſwered, 
citat. (77) of the by ſaying that it perhaps was mentioned in thoſe 
article PORCI- hooks of his hiſtory which are loſt. I ſhall obſerve, 
3 by the way, that the other tumult was raiſed on occa- 
ſion of the law which forbid women the uſe of or- 

naments in their apparel. There was a deſign to 

ſuppreſs it. Some 'Tribunes were for having it conti- 

This was the nue in force, whilſt others required it to be annulled. 
of Rome Our Cato, who was Conſul that year (8), made a 
r (9) in defenſe of that law ; and againſt 

(o) See his ſpeech the liberty which the women had taken of crowd- 
in the beginning ing a, dry and making an uproar in every ſtreet : 
of Livy's 34th nevertheleſs the law was annulled. The Tribunes 
book. who oppoſed this were obliged to ſubmit, upon ſee- 
ing their houſes beſieged by theſe female mutineers 
(10). Capitolium turba  hominum faventiug: adverſan- 
tiumque legi complebatur. Matrone, nulla nec auctori- 
tate, nec derecundia, nec imperio virorum, contineri li- 
mine poterant : omnes Vias urbis, adituſque in forum ob- 
fidebant : wiros deſcendentes ad forum orantes, ut florente 


(7) 


Oeuvre 


(3) 


year 


$58. 


(10) Livy, lib. 
4+ init. P · N. 
21. 0 


12 1. e. of 
8 and Pub- bant 
lius Brutus, Tri- lem 


bunes of the peo - abrogabatur, ita diſſeruit. (11). Hac quum 
ple, who _—_ contra legem progue lege dicta efſent, aliguanto major fre- 


1 1 * 


judgment. After having travelled 
oman Catholic (a). . . He died at 


He had publiſhed ſeveral books, in which he diſplayed a vaſt fund 
(5) lis. p. 143. Of erudition [A]. He left behind bim a Commentary on Pliny's Epiſtles, which will ſoon 


be 


dubitatio Fuit, quin tmmes tribus legtm abrogarent, anno 
wige/imo poſt abrogata ft, quam lala. i. e. The capi- 
« tol was quite filled with people who favoured and 
„ oppoſed the law. The married women could not 
* be kept at home, either by authority, by modeſ- 
« ty, or the power of their huſbands. They crowded 
every ſtreet, and thoſe which led to the Forum; 
« beſeeching all ſuch Senators as paſſed that way 
* thatas the Commonwealth was in fo rich and daily- 
« flouriſhing a condition, they would pleaſe to 
% permit the married women to be adorned as for- 
„ merly. Theſe crowds of women increaſed per- 
« petually by the great numbers who flocked to them 
« from towns and factious places. They now were 
ſo bold as to go and petition the Conſuls, Prætors, 
* and other Magiſtrates. However, M. Porcius Ca- 
to, the other Conſul, was no ways to be moved in 
« their favour 3 but ſpoke as follows for the law 
„% which was going to be annulled. . . . Theſe 
things being ſaid in favour of, and againſt the 
% law, a ſtill greater concourſe of women was ſeen 
in the ſtreets; and they beſieged, in a body, the 
« doors of all ſuch Tribunes as oppoſed the motion 
Jof their Collegues; nor could be prevailed upon to 
“ depart, till thoſe Tribunes had given their words 
* to ceaſe _ oppoſition. N this the law, twen- 
40 ears after its being ena was ann 
? 92 y we day 8 a ulled by all 
I alſo will obſerve by the way, that ſo many er- 
rors are committed in the way of citing Authors, that 
it would be proper to lay down ſome rules on that 
head. The moſt inconſiderable things may be 
brought into a method or art ; and if this was done 
with regard to the 2 of Authors, it would put a 
Pp to ſome abuſes. In laying down theſe i 
wiſh notice was taken how far Authors might ex- 
tend the liberty of adding ſome particulars of their 
own, to the particulars related by them, The Rea- 
der has ſeen in what manner Macrobius enlarges a 
litte the ſtory told by Aulus Gellius. A Spanith e- 
ſuit has enlarged, it much more ; he affirming, that 
on the day in queſtion, the Senators came later than 
uſual from the Aſſembly, and that this was the reaſon 
why Papyrius's mother aſked what affair had employ- 
ed the Senate ſo long. Como el negocio era peſado, y 
los votes no ſe concertavan, ſalieron aquel dia hs Senado- 
res algo mas tarde de fu conſejo de to que folian : bb qual 
ue occafion para que la madre del Papyrio Ie preguntaſſe, 
porque cauſa ſe havian detenido tanto en el Senado (13). 
He ſuppoſes that young Papyrius anſwered his mo- 
ther, that the affair which had been debated u 
was to be kept in the deepelt ſecrecy, till it ſhould be 
determined another day. Now theſe circumſtances 
are not mentioned either by Aulus Gellius or Macro- 
bius. However, I believe, that if there is any fault 
in advancing them, it is very inconſiderable; and I 
take the Spaniſh Author to be more inexcuſable, for 
quoting, not only the two antient Authors above- 
mentioned, but likewiſe Alexander ab Alexandro 
II Fry's Charles Stephens, ; 
e publiſbed ſeveral books, in which he difblayed 
a waſi fund of erudition.) He publiſhed at N 
1635, A defenſe for or apology of Apuleius, with 
notes in 4to, and in 1646 Annotationes in Evangelium 
Matthei, in 4to. & Annotationes ad Epiſtolam F acobi, 
in 8vo. and in 1647 Ada Apoſiolorum ex Scriptura, 
Patribus, Graciſque ac Latinis Scriptoribus illuftrata 
in 8vo. His notes in P almos & in ro/que alia Ls. 
bros Novi Teſtamenti, were printed at London in 1660. 
folio. His Commentary on Apuleius's Metamorphoſes 
was printed at Tergou in 1650, 8vo. «4 He defi 
to reprint his apology for Apuleius, with the ad- 
dition of a great number of notes; to publiſh Au- 
* lus Gellius, on whom he had. writ many remarks ; 
* Avienus de oris maritimis, and ſome corrections upon 
« Heſychius, the index of which he had annexed 


5 to the Metamorphoſes of Apuleius; I the 
« index of the Author mentioned by Heſychias : but 


« his 


© 


pon ſophia Moral 


A REMARK 
with reſpect 

to the manner 
of quoting Au- 
thors. 


(13) Juan de 
Torres, primera 
Parte de la Phi» 


de Principes, lib. 
I. p. 59. Barce- 
lona edit. 1598. 


PRI 535 


4 a be ſent to preſs (c). He had been applauded by perſons of very great learning [B]. (*) It in Argli- 


b He reſided ſome years in Paris, and even publiſhed ſome books there; but did not leave — «wg j 
40 FE it till the year 1646, when he returned to England (d). Sarrau (Sarravius) declares, that 3 | 
wy be had reaſon to leave France in anger (e). This Author ſays alſo, that he deſerved juſtly at, Idem, ib, 

to be admired on account of his learning, and the patience and conftancy with which . 
. Y lem, Epift, 
he ſuſtained adverſe fortune (/). 157. P. 162, 
his light growing very weak, he ſays ſomewhere in printed in 1488. He looks upon it as the moſt an- 
Colomits, © Þis notes, that he did not think he ſhould be able tient edition next to that of Rome of 1472 ; and he 
un Choife, p. © © finiſh his pieces (1).” This Author's notes on the often chooſes to follow it rather than the later editions. 


142. Amſt. edit. golden aſs, or Apuleius's Metamorphoſes, are ſo co- 
1 pious, that the text takes up only 262. pages, whereas 
the notes fill 734 pages, and are in a ſmaller letter 
than the text. The Author declares, that he intended 
to introduce ſome exact and new particulars into his 

notes, which was no very eaſy matter, as ſo many 

(2) 3 e- Commentators had writ before him (2). He adds, 
OS 3 that he therein obſerves what Apuleius had borrowed 
en een poſs from Tacitus, Suetonius, Saluſt, from Virgil chiefly, 
tet alior hand adeo and from other Writers; and thoſe particulars which 
in proclivi tam. Ammianus Marcellinus, Sidonius, St. Jerom, and St. 
Jo Priceus, in Auſtin, had borrowed from him; that he had been 
y-_ particularly careful to publiſh the text as near the 
original as he could poſſibly ; and had endeavoured, 

in near 300 places, to reſtore the true reading merel 
by conjeQure. He informs us, that he had made uſe 
of but one manuſcript, which was that he had pre- 
ſented to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and which 

this' Prelate had beſtowed on the Bodleian library. 
He had had Colvius's edition with Caſaubon's notes, 
written in his own hand, and the edition of Vicenza 


There are two antient editions of Apuleius not taken 


notice of by Fabricius (3). The oldeſt taken notice (3) John Alberts 


abricius, ia 


ot by him is that of Venice 1493. i 
[B] He has been applauded by perſons of very great 12 4 * 
learning.] Price is praiſed by Sarravius, in his let- 
ters; by Archbiſhop Uſher on St. Ignatius's epiſ- 
« tles; by Heinſius, in an epiſtle to Carlo Dati; 
by Selden more than once, in the ſecond book de 
6 2 Ebræorum; by Voſſius, in his Harmonia 
« Evangelica ; by Morus, in his notes on the New 
„ Teſtament ; by Redi, in his treatiſe on the Genera- 
« tion of Inſects; but eſpecially by Axenius on Phce- 
e drus (4).” Sarravius obſerves, that Price complain- (4) Colomies, 
ed of his having been treated with contempt by Sal- 
maſius; but, to pacify him, Sarravius gave him a vw OP" 
copy of one of Salmaſius's works: Unicum quod ſupe- 
rerat (exemplar) donawvi dofifſimo wiro tuique fludioſiſſi- 
mo Fo. Price, ut eum placarem aliquo modo conquerentem, 


quod in Miſcellis Defenſionibus contemptim a te efſet habi- oy * 2 
tus (5). —_ 


PRIDEAUX (JOHN), Biſhop of Wincheſter, and a very great Divine, was born 
in 1578, at Stafford, a town in Devonſhire. In 1596 he was admitted into Exeter Col- 
lege in Oxford, were he improved greatly in his ſtudies in a very ſhort time. His vi- 
gorous conſtitution enabled him to apply himſelf very intenſely to his ſtudies, and his 
happy memory made him reap ſpeedily the fruit of his labours. He diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf by his ſubtlety in diſputing, and was choſen Fellow of the above-mentioned College 
in 1602, He ſucceeded Dr. Holland in the maſterſhip of that College, and took his 
Degree of Doctor of Divinity. He was appointed Regius Profeſſor of Divinity upon 
Dr. Abbot's being promoted to the See of Saliſbury. He behaved in his maſterſhip 
with ſo much prudence, and his carriage was ſo engaging, that he drew a very great 
number of ſtudents to his College; and they made ſo great an improvement by his wile 
counſels and his judicious choice of tucors, that many of them were able to ſerve both the 
Church and State, and were the ornament of them. He exerciſed his employment 

thirty two years or thereabouts. He was no leſs careful to diſcharge the duties of his 
other employment, I mean, his Profeſſorſhip of Divinity. He therein gained great re- 
utation by his learning; and his inviolable attachment to the King and the Church of 
5 He continued in that Profeſſorſhip a little above twenty ſeven years. He 
was fi ve times Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, and was nominated Biſhop (4) gxtrates 


of Wincheſter in 1641. He died the 29th of July 1650, aged ſeventy two years (a), 


herus, Theatre 


He publiſhed ſeveral works [A]. It may not be neceflary to inform my readers, p. 5:5. He 
that he muſt not be miſtaken for another PRIDEAUX [B] who publiſhed a ſecond duet Wood's 


[4] He publiſbei ſeveral works.) He publiſhed an 


apology for Caſaubon, contra Andream Eudæmon- Jo- 


hannem, printed at Oxford in 1614, 8vo, - His Hy- 
pomnemata Logica, Rhetorica, Phyſica, tyrocinium ad 
ſylhgiſmum legitimum conte xendum, Ge, Heptades Logice, 
Se. were printed in the ſame city, as likewiſe Lec- 
tiones decem in totidem Religionis capita : Lettiones 22, 
Orationes 13, Conciones 6, 85 Oratio ad Jacobum Re- 
em: Orationes 9, in inaugurales in promotione Doctorum: 
Faſticults Controverfierum Theologicatut : 'Theoldgie 
Scholaſtica Syntagma, & Conciliorum Synopfis ': Manu- 
ductio ad Theologiam Polemicam : Iſagoge ad omnigenæ 
Hiftoriee lectionem, and ſeveral mote. I take no no- 
tice of his Engliſh works. | 


[B] Another PRIDEAUX-. . publifed à ſecond edi- 


tion of the Marmora Arundelliana.] His Chriftian' 
name is Humphrey, and | he ſtyles himſelf dis 
Chrifti alumnus. He has ſhewn a great deal of learn- 
ing in the work publiſhed by him at Oxford in 1676, 
folio, under the title of Marmora Oxonienſia ex Arun- 
dellinnis,” Seldentanis, aliifque conflita, He has in- 
ſerted in this worle in queſtion that which Selden 
publiſhed in London in 1628, and Which under the 
title of Marmoru Aturdelliana, contained an explica- 
tion of part of the marbles which the Earl of Arun- 


tho 


del ſent for from the Levant. Prideaux likewiſe in- 
ſerted ſome of the notes which Lydyat had writ on 
ſome of thoſe marbles ; but what he wrote of his 
own forms the moſt conſiderable part of the work; 
he having reviſed and illuſtrated with notes, recenſuit 
E perpetuo Commentario explicavit, not only the in- 
7 of the Earl of Arundel's marbles, but alſo 

e of ſeveral other monuments of the ſame kind 
which have been given to the Univerſity of Oxford. 
It muſt be obſerved, that Selden had explained the 
inſcriptions of only twenty nine Greek marbles, and 
ten Latin ones. He ſelected ſuch of them as he 
thought the principal, from among a very great num- 


ber; I ſay, a very great number; there being 2 50 


Arundelian marbles. They were carried to London 
in 1627, placed in the gardens of Arundel Houſe. 
Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundel, had been at 
E pains and expence to procure them, he having 
ent Mr. William Petty, a very learned Gentleman, 
into the Levant for that purpoſe. Ea (marmora) i/- 
luflriffumus Comes, dum in Italia degerat, ( u ei al- 
tera patria' erat ) ex antiquarum Aſia, Gracie, & Ha- 
par awe ruinir, opera” Dottiſ/imi' viri Gulielmi Pettæi * In Vita Pei- 
in hac re uſus, ſummis impenſis c 
pleraque e Smyrna habuit, ei ibi * Gaſſendus (/i * aun. 1629. 
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edition of the Marmora Arundelliana, 


10% zac in re habenda fit) narrat operd Peireſtii fui © this particular, by all the patrons. of antient learn- 
primo detefla erutague fuiſſe, perſolutis quinguaginta ing; they depoſiting in the ſame Muſæum all the 
Aureis per Sampſonem quendam illius negotia Smyrne pro- © like monuments they poſſeſſed which had eſcaped 
curantem ; ſed cum inde convehenda efſent, Turcarum © the dire ſhipwreck of time.” The reader muſt 
fraude Sampſone in carcerem conjecto, ibi detenta erant, not be miſled by the firſt word of this paſſage, which 
donec ca illuftriſſimus Arundelliz Comes majori pretio per implies, that the grandſon beſtowed on the Univer- 
Petteum redempta cum aliis, que per eundem procurato- fity of Oxford all the marbles which his grandfather 
rem collegerat, Londinum in hortos Palatii Arundelliani, had brought to London ; but this is not true, he not 


(1) Humphridus a Dom. noſtri 1627 curavit tranferenda (1). 1. e. 


beſtowing ſcarce above half of them; the reſt being 


Prideaux, Pref. „ The moſt illuſtrious Earl, during his abode in unhappily loſt, after that Arundel Houſe had been 


ad Marmora Oxo- 


nien ia. 


« Italy, which he was extremely fond of, procured abandoned by the owners, in the time of the Civil 
« thoſe marbles, at a vaſt expence, taken out of the Wars, during which they were forced to go into 


« ruins of the antient cities of Aſia, Greece, and baniſhment. Dr. Prideaux informs us of this in his 


Italy; on which occaſion he was aſſiſted by the preface; ſo that his miſtake may be corrected by his 


very learned Mr. William Petty. He got the own words (3). Arundelliana (marmora) plura quam (3) Item, 


2) Idem, Epiſt. 
icater. init. 


(a) Prince's Wer- 
thies Devon, 
p. 510. 

(5) Idem, ibid. 


c) Wood, Faſt! 
» val. . 


4) Prince, bi 


as 


te) Wood, 261 
ſupra, col. 165» 


7) Prince, bi 
pra. 


) Weod, ubi 
upra, col. 189. 


) Prince, 101 
ſupra» 


1) Wocd, ubi 
* col. 192. 


(A) Idem, Acben. 


Oxon. vol. 2. col · 


130. 


(1) Wartbies of 
Devon, p. 5 10. 


4 
« 
« that they were firſt diſcovered there, and dug up, delliz Comes collegerat ; cetera, cim tempore nuperrimi 
« by the care of his friend Peireſk, who got one belli civilis incendii in hortis Arundellianis Londini, pulſis 
«« Sampſon (a pe 
« above-mentioned city, to pay fifty piſtoles for them. 


« {ame 
« ſent them to the gardens of Arunde Houſe in 


fuere erudite antiquitatis Patronis autor extitit, ut ad ** ſelves to ſo much expence (5).“ I coul 


« greateſt part of the Greek marbles from Smyrna; centum & triginta numerantur ; hæc tamen vix ultra Praf. 
0 Gaſſendds, (if he may be credited) informs us, dimidiam partem eorum conficiunt, qua inſigniſſimus Arun- 


rſon that managed his affairs in the inde dominis, diu neglicta jacuerint, aut furtim ſurrepta, 


aut ſervorum negligentid corrupta, aut d Lapicidis (4) ad (4) The Author 
« But when they were to be conveyed from thence, reficiendas ædes adhibita in magnum rei literariæ dam- lays, two pages 


after, that he 


«« Samſon being impriſoned by the treachery of the num amittuntur. 1. e.“ There are upwards of one bad read all the 
« Turks, the marbles in queſtion were detained “ hundred and thirty Arundelian marbles z which inſcriptions of 

« there, till the illuſtrious Earl of Arundel having *© nevertheleſs are ſcarce above half of thoſe which theſe mardlerex- 
« redeemed them, with ſome others, which the *© the moſt noble Earl had procured ; the reſt, during cept one. This is 


a marble of 


rſon had procured him at a higher price; the late Civil Wars, having lain long negleQed, 1; 
F in the gardens of Arundel Houſe at — at — 
« 1627,” The Lord Henry Howard, his grandſon, © the time when the owners of it were driven away; maining, and the 


ve them to the Univerſity of Oxford, which “ were either ſtole, or defaced by the careleſsneſs of letter of which 
prompted ſuch perſons as poſſeſſed the ſame kind of * ſervants, or employed by maſons in the repairing -— 4-7 aro hg 


marbles to devote them to the ſame place. Qaæcun- © of houſes, and ſo are loit, to the 


| great detriment employed by 
que Vir immortalitate digniſſimus Thomas Arundellie Co- of learning.” This ſhews that Vigneul Marville adn, Ales 


mes, legatione quaſi ſolenni eam ob rem inſlituta, infinitis does not go upon a falſe report, when, after men- 4 Lapicida que- 
impenſis, & repetito ſepius capitis periculs eruditiſſimi tioning theſe Arundelian marbles, he adds; -A de- 2 ad reficies- 
Viri Gulielmi Pottæi, cui procuratio ea demandabatur, © plorable circumſtance is, that during the troubles _ ne- 


Europa Alidque excuſſis, in Britannias noſtras deduxerat, © in England, moſt of thoſe marbles were employed no adbitica, 


Nepos ejuſdem tanto Auo non inficiandus, æternitati & © in mending doors and repairing chimnies. This is 
Mufes hic toci demum conſecrabat : reliquiſque quotquot © fine encouragement for the curious to | them- 
fe laterent ex 


tanti Aufpicis morem, quarcunque apud patiated till more on the importance of theſe marbles, 


temporum naufragio Tabulæ, ibidem 


_ (5) Vigneul Mar- 
have ex vile, Melange, 
derent (2). i.e. had I not called to mind that they form an article in ms Durch zan. 


„The grandſon cf the immortal Thomas Earl of the ſupplement to Moreri's Dictionary, and the This Author has 
« Arundel, a man highly deſerving ſuch an uncle, Journal des Savant, of the 25th of April 1678. committed ſome 


gave to this ſeat of the muſes (our Univerſity) all Humphrey Prideaux is alſo the Author of a Latin Som in the titles | 


« the marbles the Earl had procured of this kind. tranſlation of a tract of Maimonides, De jure pauperis nm t b. 


«« He had collected them, at an infinite expence, and & Jaques apud Fudæus, printed with notes by him grandſon. 
in 


« at the frequent ha of the life of the moſt xford, anno 1672, 4to. He alſo is Author of 
« learned Mr. William Petty, who got them from the life of Mahomet, cited by me ſo often in the 
« all parts of Europe and Afia, and brought them article MECCA. I am told that he is a Canon of 
« into England. 'The noble Donor was imitated in Norwich. 


tz PRIDEAUX (JOHN), a learned Engliſh Biſhop in the 15th Century, was 
born at Stowford in the Pariſh of Harford near Ivy-bridge in Devonſhire, on the 17th of 
Sept. 1578, and was the fourth of ſeven ſons of his father (a), who being in mean cir- 
cumftances, and having a great family, our Author, after he had learned to write and 
read, having a good voice, ſtood Candidate for the place of Pariſh Clerk of the 
Church of Ugborow near Hartford [A]; but being diſappointed, a Gentlewoman of the 
Pariſh, mother of Sir Edmund Towel, maintained him at ſchool till he had gained ſome 
knowledge of the Latin tongue, when he travelled to Oxford, and at firſt lived in a very 
mean ſtation in Exeter College, doing ſervile offices in the kitchen, and proſecuting his 
ſtudies at his leiſure hours, till at laſt he was taken notice of in the College, and admitted a 
Member of it in Act-Term 1596, under the tuition of Mr, Will. Helme, B. D. (5). 
January the 31ſt 1599 he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (c), and in 1602 was 
choſen Probationer Fellow of his College (d). May the 11th 1603 he proceeded 
Maſter of Arts (e); and ſoon after entered into Holy Orders (f). May the 6th 1611 
he took the Degree of Bachelor of Divinity (g) 3 and the year following was elected 
Rector of his College in the room of Dr. Holland (5); and June the 1oth the fame year 
proceeded Doctor of Divinity (i). In 1615, upon the advancement of Dr. Robert 
Abbot to the Biſhoprick of Sarum, he was made Regius Profeſſor of Divinity in the 
Univerſity of Oxford ; by virtue of which place he became Canon of Chriſt Church, 
and Rector of Ewelme in Oxfordſhire (x) 3 and afterwards diſcharged the Office of 
| Vice- + 


[A] Stood Candidate for the place of Pariſh-Clerk of © ſelf, and was likely to carry the place from him. 
the Church of Ugborow near Harford.) Mr. Prince tells The Pariſhioners being divided in the matter, did 
us (1), that “ he had a Competitor for the Office, at length agree in this, being unwilling to diſ- 
4% who had made great intereſt in the pariſh for him- / oblige either party, that the Lord's day 3 
5 | 3 | P 
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Vice Chancellor of the Univerſity for ſeveral years. He publiſhed ſeveral works [B]. 
In the Rectorſhip of his College he behaved himſelf in ſuch a manner, that it Find bud 
more than any other in the Univerſity, many foreigners coming thither for the benefit of 
his inſtruction. And in his Profeſſorſhip he exerted himſelf with great zeal againſt the 
Doctrines of the Socinians and Arminians. November the 22d 1641 he was elected to 
the Biſhoprick of Worceſter, to which he was conſecrated December the 1 gth following ; 
but the troubles were at that time ſo far advanced, that he received little or no profit 
from it, to his great impoveriſhment, For adhering ſtedfaſtly to his Majeſty's cauſe, 
and pronouncing all thoſe of his Dioceſe, who took up arms againſt him, excommunicate, 
he was plundered, and reduced to ſuch ſtraights, that he was obliged to ſell his excellent 
library (/). He died of a fever at Bredon in Worceſterſhire, at the houſe of his ſon-in- 
law Dr. Henry Sutton, July the 2oth 1650, leaving to his children no legacy but pious 1 
poverty, God's bleſſing, and a fatber's prayers, as appears from his laſt will and teſta- it 
ment. His body was attended to the grave by perſons of all ranks and degrees, and | 
was interred in the Chancel of the Church of Bredon (m). He was a man of very exten- 1 
ſive learning; and Nath. Carpenter (z) tells us, that “ in him the heroical wits of | 1 
«© Jewel, Rainolds, and Hooker, as united into one, ſeemed to triumph anew, and to } 
have threatened a fatal blow to the Babyloniſh Hierarchy.” He was extremely humble, 
and kept thoſe leathern breeches, in which he came to Oxford, in the ſame wardrobe, 
where he lodged his Rochet, in which he left that Univerſity (o). He was exemplary 
in his charity, and very agreeable in converſation, By his firſt wife, Mary, daughter of 
Dr. Taylor, burnt for the Proteſtant Religion in the reign of Queen Mary, he had ſeve- [| 
ral children, viz. William, a Colonel in the ſervice of King Charles I. and lain at the | 
battle of Marſton-Moor in 1644; Matthias, a Captain in the army of that King, who 
died at London 1646; and three other ſons, who died in their infancy, and were buried 
in Exeter College ; and two daughters, viz. Sarah, married to William Hodges, Arch- 
deacon of Worceſter, and Rector of Ripple in Worceſterſhire ; and Elizabeth, married to 
Dr. Henry Sutton, Rector of Bredon in Worceſterſhire. Our Author had for his ſecond 
wife, Mary, daughter of Sir Tho. Reynel of Weſt Ogwell in Devonſhire, Knight (PD). 
Cleaveland the Poet wrote an Elogy upon his death. 
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« ſhould be the day of trial ; the one ſhould tune 
« the Pſalm in the forenoon, the other in the after- 
« noon 3 and he that did beſt pleaſe the people, 
« ſhould have the place, Which accordingly was 
« done, and Prideaux loſt it, to his very great grief 
« and trouble. Upon which, after he became ad- 
« vanced to one of the firſt dignities of the church, 
« he would frequently make this reflection, ſaying, 


Theobgia Scholaftice Syntagma Mnuemonicum. Oxford 
1651. 12. Conciliorum Synogfis, printed with the Fa/- 
ciculus. 13. Epiſtola de Henn, in folio. 14. Ma- 
nuductio ad Theologiam Polemicam. Oxford 10 7, in 
8vo. publiſhed by Mr. Te. Bark, afterwards Biſhop 
of _— —5 a Latin Epiſtle before it in the 
name of the Printer. 15. Hypommemata Logica, Rhe« 
torica, Phyſica, Metaphyfica, &c. Ot in 8vo. 


(2) Memoirs, p. 


« Tf I could have been Clerk Ugborow, I had never 
* been Biſhop of Worceſter.” 

[DBI He publiſhed ſeveral works.) 1. Tabulæ ad 
Grammaticam Græcam introduforia. Oxford 1608, in 
4to. 2. Tyrocinium ad Syllogi/ſmum contexendum. 3. 
Heptades Logice, ſive Monita ad ampliores Tractatus in- 
troductoria. Theſe two laſt pieces were printed with 
the Tabulz ad Grammaticam Gracam, &. Mr. Da- 
vid Lloyd obſerves (2), that our Author's Greek 
Grammar and Logick were both but a fortnight's 
work. 4. Caſtigatio cujuſdam Circulatoris, qui R. P. 
Andream Eudemon- Fohannem Cydonium ſoc. 2 ſeip- 
ſum nuncupat, opfoſita ipſius calumniis, in Epiſtola Jſaaci 
Caſauboni ad Frontonem Duceum. Oxford 1614, in 8vo. 
5. Alloquium ſereniſi. Reg. Jacobo Woodflochio habitum, 
24 Aug. 1624. In one ſheet in 4to. 6. Orationes no- 
wem inaugurales de totidem Theologiee apicibus, prout in 
promotions Doctorum Oæoniæ publice proponebantur in 
Comitiis. Oxford 1626, in 4to. 7. Lectiones decem de 
tatidem Religionis Capitibus, precipue hoc tempore con- 
troverſis, prout publice habebantur Oxoniæ in Veſperiis. 
Oxford 1625, in 40. 8. Lediones 22, Orationes 13, 
Conciones 6, & Oratio ad Facobum Regem. Oxford 
1648, in folio. Among which are contained the 
preceding lectures, orations, and ſpeeches to King 
James at Woodſtock. 9. Cencio ad Artium Bacca- 
laureos pro more babita in Eccleſia B. Marie Oxon. in 
tie Cinerum in AR. ii. 22. Ann. 1616. 10. Faſciculus 
Controverfiarum ad Funiorum aut occupatorum captum 


colligatus, &c. Oxford 1649, 1651, in 4to. 11. 


16. Several Sermons, as 1. A Sermon at the Conſecra- 
tion of Exeter College Chapel, on Luke xix. 46. Ox- 
ford 1625, in 4to. 2d. Perez Uzzah : A Sermon be- 
fore the King at Woodflock, on 1 Samuel vi. 6, 7. Ox- 
ford 1625, in 4to. Both theſe Sermons are printed 
with another volume, entitled, 17. Twenty Sermons. 
Oxford 1636, in 4to. The two firſt are entitled, 
Chri/!”s Counſel for ending Law-caſes, dedicated to his 
kinſman Edmund Prideaux, Eſq; 18. Nine Sermons 
on ſeveral Occaſions. Oxford 1641, in 4to. 19. 4 
Synop/es of the Councils, ſubjoined to an eaſy and com- 
pendious Introduttion to Hiflory, publiſhed in the name 
of his fon Matthias Prideaux, but ſuppoſed to be 
written by the Doctor, or at leaſt for the moſt part. 
20. Hiſtories of Succeſſions in States, Countries, or Fa- 
milies, &c. Oxford 1653. 21. Euchologia : Or, The 
Deoerines of pradtical praying; being a Legacy left to 
his daughters in private, dire&ting them to ſuch manifold 
uſes of aur common prayer book, as may ſatisfy upon all 
occaſſons, without looking after new lights from extem- 
poral flaſbes. Dedicated to his daughters, Sarah 
Hodges, and Elizabeth Sutton, London 1655, in 
8vo. 22. The Doctrine of Canſcience, framed ac- 
cording to the form in the Common Prayer ; left as a 
legacy to his wife, containing many caſes of conſci- 
ence, and dedicated to Mrs. Mary Prideaux, Reli& of 
the Right Reverend Father in Cod John, late Lord Biſhop 
of Worcefier, by T. N. London 1656, in 8vo, 23. 
Sacred Eloquence : Or, The Art of Rhetoric, as it is 
laid dwn in Scripture. London 1659, in 8vo, T. 
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i PRIDEAUX (HUMPHREY) (a), was third fon of Edmund Prideaux of Pad- 
ſtow in Cornwall, . Eſq; by Bridget daughter of John Moyle of Bake in the ſaid County, 
and ſiſter to Sir Walter Moyle, father of the late learned and ingenious Walter Moyle, () Leland, 


(a) For the par- 
ticulars of this ar- 
ticle, we are 
obliged to our 


— 1 Eſq; He was by both parents deſcended from ancient and honourable families ; that of — — 
dur; of Pad- his father having fourithed in many places in Devonſhire and Cornwall, as at Prideaux, Cormwal!, Ful- 
wall 20 Orcherton, Addeſton, Thuborough, Tolden, Netherton, Ford Abbey, Padſtow, Gurland, Bas, 1 
and Nutwell, and being mentioned with great honour by many Writers (5). Our Author Devon. 
was 
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was born at Padſtow May the 3d 1648, and being a younger brother, was by his pa- 
rents intended for the Church, and ſent to ſchool, firſt at Leſchard, afterwards to Bodmyn 
in Cornwall, and from thence to Weſtminſter under Dr. Buſby, where he continued three 

ears, He was then removed to Chriſt Church in Oxford, and entered a Commoner 
December the 5th 1668, and on the 26th following admitted ſtudent by Dr. Fell, Dean 
of that College. June the 22d 1672 he commenced Bachelor of Arts ; and as ſoon as 
he had taken that Degree, he was employed by Dean Fell in publiſhing an edition of 
Lucius Florus, the notes, which he was ordered to put{to it, containing only references to 
the other Hiſtorians, who treat at large of what Florus mentions only in Epitome, Af- 
ter this he had a deſign of publiſhing Johannes Antiochenus Malela, from a manuſcript 
in the Bodleian library; but as he was ſoon after engaged in publiſhing the Marmora, 
this work was upon that, as well as other accounts, laid aſide by him, but afterwards pub- 
liſhed by Dr. Hody, Profeſſor of Greek in the Univerſity of Oxford, The Lord 
Henry Howard, then Earl of Norwich, having given to that Univerſity the Arundel! 
marbles, which were the collection of his grandfather, Thomas Earl of Arundell, it was 
thought proper to have them publiſhed with a comment to explain them ; and Mr. 
Prideaux, though then only Bachelor of Arts, was appointed to it, who publiſhed this 
work at Oxford in folio under the title of Marmora Oxonienſia ex Arundellianis, Seldenia- 
nis, aliiſque conflata, cum perpetuo Commentario | A ], in May 1676, he being then one 
year Maſter of Arts, having taken that degree April 29. 1675. Having been ordered 
to preſent one of the copies to the then Lord Chancellor Finch, afterwards Earl of Not- 
tingham, this introduced him to the Patronage of his Lordſhip, who in the beginning 
of the year 1679 preſented him to the Rectory of St. Clement's near Oxford. In the 
ſame year he publiſhed at Oxford in 4to. two tracts out of Maimonides in Hebrew, 
with a Latin Verſion and Annotations, under the title of De Jure Pauperis & Peregrini 
apud Fudzos, As he was appointed Hebrew Lecturer of Chriſt Church, he publiſhed 
this book for the ſervice of that Lecture. About Midſummer 1681, Dr. Aſtley, Dean 
of Norwich dying, Dr. John Sharp, afterwards Archbiſhop of York, was appointed 
Dean in his room ; and his Prebend in that Church being void, and in the gift of the 
Lord Chancellor, his Lordſhip wrote a very kind letter to Mr. Prideaux, then at Oxford, 
to let him know, that he beſtowed it upon him; and accordingly he was inſtalled in it 
Auguſt the 15th following. On the 15th of November 1682 he was admitted to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Divinity; and on the 17th of February 1682-3 inſtituted into the 
Rectory of Bladen cum Capella de Woodſtock in Oxfordſhire [B], on the reſignation of 
Dr. Marſhal Rector of Lincoln College, and Dean of Glouceſter, In the year 1686 at 


the public act in Oxford Mr. Prideaux proceeded Doctor of Divinity; a 


having ex- 


changed his living of Bladen for that of Saham-Tony in Norfolk, as ſoon as the act 
was over, he left Oxford [C}, and ſettled upon his Prebend of Norwich. Soon after 
this he was engaged in a controverſy with the Papiſts at Norwich concerning the validity 
of the orders of the Church of England, which produced his book upon that ſubject 
printed in 1688 in 4to [D]. December the 21ſt 1688 he was inſtalled in the Arch- 
deaconry of Suffolk, to which he was collated by Dr. Lloyd, then Biſhop of Norwich. 
In the Winter of the year 1689, a convocation being called, he publiſhed his thoughts 
concerning the matters then in diſpute there in a pamphlet printed in 4to without his 
name, and entitled, I Letter io a Friend relating to the preſent Convocation. In 1691 
upon the death of Dr. Edward Pococke, the Hebrew Profeſſorſhip at Oxford being 
vacant, it was offered to Dr. Prideaux, but he refuſed it, though he afterwards regretted 


his refuſal. After the act of toleration many 


either to go to Church, or ſtay at home, as they thought proper, by which mea 
Churches were much deſerted, the Doctor drew up a circular letter directed to the Mi- 


ople imagining themſelves at full liberty 


niſters of his Archdeaconry, to inform them how that affair ſtood, and that thoſe, who 
did not ſerve God in ſome place of religious worſhip then tolerated, were liable to the 
penalties of former ſtatutes. He diſperſed this letter in print through his Archdeaconry, 
and afterwards publiſhed it at the end of his directions to Church-wardens in 1701. In 
Eaſter-Term 1697 he publiſhed his Life of Mabomet [E]; and June the 8th 1702 was 


{4 J Publiſhed this avork at Oxford in folio under the 
title of Marmora Oxonienſia, &c.] This book ſuf- 
fered by reaſon of the many typographical errors, 
through the negle& of Mr. Bennet, the public cor- 
rector of the prels ; ſo that it was publiſhed with all 
the faults as it came from the preſs; as likewiſe on 
account of the Author's being obliged to furniſh a 
ſheet every week, whether he was f uliciendy prepared 
or not. . 
DB] Inflituted into the Rectory of Bladen cum Ca- 
la de Woodſtock in Oxforaſbire.) This living was 
zn the gift of the Lord Keeper Guildford. Mr. Pri- 
deaux held it with his place of ſtudent of Chriſt 
Church, by virtue of his being library keeper, to 


Which there being no other -falary, except forty ſhil- 
_ lings fer aun. to @ deputy, the library keeper has the 


inſtalled 


privilege to hold a living with his ſtudent's place. 

CJ] As ſoon as the act was over he bh Oxford.] 
The laſt thing he did there was to attend the fune- 
ral of his great maſter Biſhop Fell, who died on the 
Saturday of the act, and was buried on the "Tueſday 
following. As ſoon as the Doctor ſaw him put into 
the ground, he left Oxford, and never went thither 
more. 

[D] Which produced his book upon that ſubject, printed 
in 1688, in Sc.] It was entitled, The Validity of 
the Orders of the Church of England made out againſt 
the Oljectious of the Papiſts; in ſeveral Letters to a 
Gentleman of Norwich, who defired ſatisfaftion therein. 
It was reprinted in 1715. | 

[E] He Life of Mahomet.] There were three 
editions of this printed in the firſt year, Our Author 

2 intended 
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inſtalled Dean of Norwich, on the death of Dr. Henry Fairfax; and on the 3d of 
December following he preached a Thanſgiving Sermon for the ſucceſs of the expedition 
to Vigo [F]. In Faſter Term 1703 he publiſhed his Tract for the vindicating of the 
Juſtice of the preſent eſtabliſhed Law, which gives the ſucceſſor in any Eccleſiaſtical Be- 
nefice or Preferment all the profits from the day of avoidance. He wrote this on occa- 
ſion of an AR of Parliament, then intended to have altered the preſent Law. It was 
afterwards reprinted in 1716, About the ſame time he publiſhed an award made by 
King Charles I. and paſſed under the Great Sea], for ſettling two ſhillings in the pound 
out of the rents of all grounds, buildings, and edifices, within the city of Norwich, for 
the ſettled maintenance of the Parochial Clergy 3 to which he annexed a diſcourſe in 
vindication of it. This he publiſhed at a time, when an attempt was made to procure an 
Act of Parliament for that purpoſe 3 and it was reprinted in anno. In 1709 he pub- 
liſhed his Treatiſe of the original Right of Tythes [G]. In the ſpring of the year 1710 
he was cut for the ſtone 3 which was attended with ſuch circumſtances as interrupted his 
ſtudies for more than a year; but as ſoon as he returned from London, he reſumed 
them, and reviſed his book of directions to Church-wardens, the bookſeller having 
ſignified to him his intentions of publiſhing another edition, He afterwards proceeded 
with his Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and New Teſtament [H]; which he had 
begun, when he laid aſide the deſign of writing. the Hiſtory of Appropriations : but by 
the time that he had finiſhed the firſt book, his diſtemper came upon him. He finiſhed 
the firſt part in 1715, and it was publiſhed in Michaelmas Term that year ; and in 
Hillary e 1717-18, he publiſhed the ſecond part; both which went through eight 
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(eh See tht editions at London, beſides two or three at Dublin, before the end of the year 1720. 
Tr N. The Author of Cato's Letters printed in the London Journal (c) ſtyles this work d a 
18, 1721. 


« body of univerſal Hiſtory, written with ſuch capacity, accuracy, induſtry, and honeſty, 
(4 as 


intended to have written an Hiſtory of the Saracen how ſparing ſorver the Greeks and Latins may have 
Empire, and with it the decay and fall of the Chriſ- been in peaking of him, what hath been wanting in them, 
tian Religion in the Eaſt. He deſigned to have begun hath been ſufficiently ſupplied by the Perſians and Arabs, 
it from the death of Mauritius, the Greek Emperor, who hade given us large. accounts of him, and have 
A. D. 602. The reaſons of his deſiſting from purſu- placed his time where truly it was, that is, in the time 
ing this deſign are repreſented in the Preface to the / Darius Hyſtaſpes King of Perfia. For it was not till 
Life of Mahomet ; and therefore he publiſhed only after the time of Mahomet, that the Arabs had any lite- 
that part, which contained the Life of that Impoſtor. rature among them; but the Perfians had it long before. 

(F] Preached a thankſgiving ſermon for the ſucceſs of For wwe find in ſcripture (1), that the Perſians had books (1) Ezra, ic. 155 
the expedition to Vigo.) He preached it at the Cathe- and regiſiers, in which the actions of their Kings, and 19. v. 17. vi. 
dral of Norwich, and publiſhed it at the requeſt of 2he Hiſtories of their reigns were carefully recorded; and 1, 2. Eſther vi. 
the Mayor and Aldermen of that City. This was the Cteſias (2) zells us the ſame, and that it wwas out of thoſe "+ 
only ſermon which he ever publiſhed ; and could he bot and regiſters, that he extracted his Hiftory, which (2) Apud Diode 
have followed his own inclinations, it would have He wrote of the Aſſyrian and Perſian affairs (3), in twen- rum Siculum, lib, 

been one of the laſt, which he would have choſen for ty-three books. And Perſia being the country which was 2. 

that purpoſe, it containing, according to the nature % /cene of all Zoroaſter's doings, there it is, that aue (3) Photius, in 

of ſ 2433 little more than an harangue upon may moſt likely expect the beſl account of him. And fince Excerptis, 
the occaſion of the day. he <was there the Founder and great Patriarch of the 


[G] His treatiſe of the Original Right of Tythes.] 
His firſt intention was to give the Hiſtory of Appro- 

iations; and this book was to have been only an 
introduQtion ; but it growing too large, he reſolved to 

bliſh it by itſelf as the firſt part of the work. He 
had for many years made collections of the Common- 
Law and Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory ; notwithſtanding 
which, he was at a loſs for many things, which he 
could not have recourſe to without going to London, 
and conſulting the publick Records there. Beſides, 
he was about This time ſeized with the calamitous di- 
temper of the ſtone ; ſo that he was forced to lay a- 
fide that deſign. At the end of this book he pub- 
liſhed likewiſe the bill, which he had drawn up for 
the remedying of the inconveniency, which the 
Church ſuffers from the holding pluralities ; the occa- 
fion whereof is repreſented at the beginning of the 
treatiſe, | 

UH] His Connection of the Hiſtory of the Old and 
New 'Leſtament.] In the preface dated at Norwich 
Auguſt the 1ſt, 1715, he writes thus: The calamitous 
diflemper of the flone, and the unfortunate management 1 
fell under being cut for it, having been driven out of the 
pulpit, in wholly diſabling me from that duty of my 
profe/jion ; that JI might not be altogether uſeleſs, I un- 
dertook this work, hoping that the * of the Sacred 
Hiſtory by the Profane, the connecting of the Old Teſta- 
ment with the New by an account of the times in- 
tervening, and the explaining of the Prophecies that 
were fulfilled in them, might be of great uſe to many. He 
obſerves afterwards, that % /ittle mention having been 
made of Zoroaſtres by the Weſtern Writers, whether 
Greek or Latin, the Reader may perchance be ſurprixed to 
find ſo much ſaid of him in this Hiſtory, and his time 
Placed fo much later, than is wulgarly reckoned. But 


religion, which wwas received, and reigned in that country 
from the time of Darius Hyſtaſpes to the death of Yaz- 
deyerd, for near eleven hundred and fifty years, and 
conſequently was among them (as he flill is among 
the remainder of that Set) in the ſame eſteem and 
deneration, that Mahomet is among the Mahometans, 
no wonder that much hath been ſaid of him by their 
Writers. And if thoſe Writers have been as antient, 
as thoſe of the Greeks and other Nations, 1 know not why 
they ſhould not have. the ſame authority. I acknowledge 
many fabulous things have crept into their writings con- 
cerning him, as there have into the Roman Legends of 
their Saints, and for the ſame reaſon, that is, to create 
in vulgar minds the greater veneration for him. What 
I] have out of the latter, I am beholden for to Dr. 
* Hyde's book De Religione Veterum Perſarum ; for 1 
«* underſtand not the Perſian language. All that 
could be got out of both theſe ſorts of Writers, 
concerning him or his religion, that carry with it 
anXair of truth, is here carefully laid together, as 

« alſo every thing elſe, that is ſaid of either of them 
“ by the Greeks, or any other authentic Writers. 
And out of all this put together, is made -up that 
account, which I have given of this famous Im- 
60 poſtor. And if the Life of Mahamet, which I have 
formerly publiſhed, be compared herewith, it will 
« appear hereby, how much of the way, which this 
« latter Impoſtor took for the propagating of his 
fraud, had been chalked out to him by the other. 
Both of them were very crafty knaves ; but Zoroa/- 
tres being a perſon of the greateſt learning of his 
« time, and the other ſo wholly ignorant of it, that 
“ he could neither write nor read, he was by much 
„the more eminent of the two, though the other 
«* hath had the greater ſucceſs in the propagation = 
| * his 
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« as make it one of the beſt books that ever came into the world, and ſhews him to be 

« one of the greateſt men in it: no book was ever more univerſally read and approved. 

« Tt is indeed _— publick ſervice done to mankind, and entitles the Author to the 
C 


« higheſt publick gratitude and honour. 


But though I never ſaw any great work to 


« which I found fewer objections; yet as a memorable proof how inſeparably miſtakes 
% and prejudices cleave to the mind of man, the great and candid Dr. Prideaux is not 


« without them. 
« for having ſo few. 


I therefore do not upbraid him with them, but rather admire him 
There are however ſome of his theological obſervations, which 


« ſeem to me not only ill grounded, but to have a tendency to create in his readers wron 

« notions of the Deity, and to encourage them to miſtake the common accidents of life, 
ce and the common events of nature, for judgments of God, and to apply them ſuper- 
« ſtitiouſly as ſuch,” There are ſome letters between the Dean and Mr. Walter Moyle 
relating to ſome paſſages in this work publiſhed in the Miſcellaneous Works of the latter. 
He died on Sunday November the 1ſt 1724, in the 77th year of his age, after an ill- 
neſs of ten days; and was interred, according to his own direction, in the body of the 


« his Set, the Magians ſcarce having ever inlarged 
«« themſelves beyond the preſent bounds of the _ 
« dom of Perſia, and ſome parts of Meſopotamia, 

« rabia, and India; whereas the Mahometans have 
« overſpread a great part of the world ; for which 
« they have been beholden to the prevailing power 
« of two mighty Empires erected by them; that is, 
4% that of the Saracens firſt, and next that of the 
« Turks, who having extended their conqueſts over 
«© many Countries and Kingdoms, have by the power 
« of the ſword ſubjugated the inhabitants to their 
& religion, as well as to their Empire.” We ſhall 
ſubjoin here a letter of our Author relating to ſome 
obſervations upon his book communicated © him. 


To John Chamberlayne, Eſq; at Petty-France. 


« 81 R, 0 

I have received the favour of yours. I am ſor- 
„ry to find by your Letter from Carolina, that that 
«« Plantation is under fo great difficulties, eſpecially 
« when ourdifficulties at home will not give us leiſure 
to help them. As to what is wrote therein about cir- 
« cumciſion uſed by ſome in that country, it can in- 
< fer nothing. They that would have the ten Tribes 
of the Kingdom of Samaria to have gone into Tar- 
« tary, and America to have been planted from that 
« country, may ſerve themſelves from this particular. 
« But that conceit will not hold. Thoſe of the ten 
« Tribes, that continued in their religion, came under 
the name of Jews; and thoſe that did not, were ab- 
forbed among the nations, to whom they joined them- 
<« ſelves. And ſince now the names of the Moabites, Am- 
„ monites, Edomites, and Midianites are utterly loſt, 
„why ſhould we. think the ten Tribes may not in 
<< the ſame manner be loſt alſo ? Time wears off all 
„things in this world, men, families, and alſo na- 
„ tions; and new ones come up in their ſtead. 
Sometimes there are diſeaſes that require circum- 
„ cifion, There is what the Phyſicians call the 
„ Philbert-Prepuce, that is ſo long as to hinder ma- 
« king water. And we are told, that it was upon 
« this occaſion that firſt circumcifion came among 
the Arabians ; that is, their Prepuces were ſo long, 
that they were forced to cut off ſome part of them, 
« that they might conveniently make water. 

« As to the obſervations made upon my book by 
that Gentleman you mention; I am glad fo learn- 
ed and diſcerning a perſon can find no more than 
„four particulars, to except againſt in ſo large a 
« work. As to the firſt of them, it is impoſſible No 
Amon could have been Alexandria. Iill Alexan- 
der built that city, there was nothing there but a 
very {mall village. If we ſuppole ſo great a city 
ſtood there till deſtroyed by Nebuchadnezzar, there 


Co 
* 


'« muſt neceſſarily have been ſome ruins of it left, 


« when Alexander built his city upon that place; 
« and if there had, ſome notice mutt have been ta- 
“ ken of then. But none of thoſe Writers, that tell 
us of the founding of this City by Alexander, give 
„the leaſt intimation of any ſuch, but ſome of 
them write of it what plainly infers the contrary. 
The Prophet Nahum {peaks of No Amon to be a 
*« city.of better note than Niniveh ; but no city in 


„Egypt could pretend to this, but Thebes, which 


«© had 100 gates, had 700000 inhabitants, and was 
| I 


Cathedral 


« 5o miles in compaſs. The place where Alexandria 
* {tood, being ſurrounded by the ſea on one fide, 
* and by the Lake Maraotis on the other, could not 
* afford room enough for ſo large a city to ſtand on 
it; and yet it muſt be of ſo Eee extent, if equal 
% to Ninive. The extent of that city is deſcribed in 
« my book. The Prophet Nahum deſcribes No A- 
% mon to be ſituated among the rivers. That Thebes 
« was, for it was . on both ſides by branches 
« of the Nile. But Alexandria had no river near it. 
« That which was neareſt, was the branch of the 
« Nile, that diſcharged itſelf into the Mediterrane- 
Dan at Canopus, which was at the diſtance of 25 
« miles from Alexandria. A canal was indeed after- 
« ward drawn thither from that branch ; but this 
« was the work of the Ptolomies. But that which 
% makes it moſt probable, that No Amon was The- 
bes, is the name, for No Amon in the Coptic 
« languague fignifieth the ſame with Dioſpolis, 
« which is the Greek name of the ptian Thebes. 
„The authorities, which your friend brings, are built 
« only upon conjecture, and therefore can be valid 
« no further than the reaſons on which they are 
« founded. As to the interpolations, it cannot be 
« ſaid, but Proverbs xxv. 1. there is an interpolation. 


« Andif it may be admitted in one part of {cripture, _ 


« why not in another ? Nothing, that has been ſaid 
againit it, carries weight enough to overthrow the 
neceſlty of allowing tnoſe other interpolations, 
« which I have mentioned. What is argued for the 
„ antiquity of the points from Math. v. 18. is the 
« weakeſt argument that is brought for it. For 
what we render titthe, is the Greek original xd, 
« 1. e. one corner; and means no more than that, 
« whereas ſome letters differ only by corners, one ha- 
« yin g a round corner, and another a 3 as 

Daleth and Rgh, theſe ſhall not be ged the 
« one for the other. As to what he quotes Bux- 
torf for, that doth not evince what is ſaid to the 
«« contrary. However, I follow neither party; onl 
„ recite as fairly as I can the arguments on bot 
« ſides; and I declare my opinion different from 
* both, with which both what he argues from Buxtorf, 
« and what from Jerom, may — conſiſt. I write 
„this with a ſick hand, having been confined to my 
« chamber above a month by a fever, which I can- 
not get thoroughly free from. I am, Sir, 


July 1 * Vour moſt obliged humble ſervant, 
1716. 
« H. Prideaux. 
This letter beieg communicated by Mr. Chamber- 
layne to the late Dr. John King, Rector of Chelſea, 
near London, the latter wrote to him the following 
letter (4). LIN | 


« SIR, 


Decemb. 21. 1716. 


« I thank you for communicating to me the learn- 
„ed Dean of Norwich his letter concerning circum- 
« ciſion uſed by the Americans in Carolina. And 
give me leave to add my ſudden thoughts upon the 
« matter. Circumciſion was uſed, not as a religious 
« rite, among the Egyptians in Africa, Arabians, and 
« divers pther people of Aſia, in old time, and ſince 

«6 by 


4) Communi- 
2. by his ſon- 
in-law, J ohn 
Martyn, F-RS. 
and Profeſſor of 
Botany in the 
Univerſity of 
Cambridge» 
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Cathedral of Norwich. He was taken ill about a year before his death, ſo as to be 
wholly confined to his chamber: he had for ſome time before been very feeble, with 
paralytic ſhakings in his hands, and rheumatic pains, which were occaſioned by his loſs 
of blood, in being cut for the ſtone, and the ill management which he fell under after- 
wards, complained of in the Preface to the firſt volume of his ConnefFion. He was tall 
of ſtature, and of a ſtrong conſtitution, very regular in his manner of life, ſeldom be- 
ing out of bed after ten at night, and uſually in his ſtudy by four in the morning. 


&« by the Saracens, Turks, and Mahometans through- 
* out their dominions upon a religious account. 'This 
% Mahomet took from the Jews. Now we know the 
« Saracens poſſeſſed Barbary, and a conſiderable part 
« of Spain, for many ages before the diſcovery of 
* America. Wherefore if it be neceſſary to think, 
„ that the Americans muſt have this uſage from 
« ſome other people, it is a more probable conjecture 
„% to think, that ſhips from thence might be driven 
cc __ the coaſt of America, and ſo have brought 
«« this cuſtom among them, than by the ambageous 
« way of Tartary, where circumciſion is not practi- 
«« ſed, and which (for ought we know) is not joined 
to any part of America. But it cannot be inferred 
« from the uſe of circumciſion, that thoſe parts 
« were planted by the ten Tribes, or any of them, 
in that round-about way ; nor is it neceſſary to con- 
« ceive it, becauſe circumciſion was uſed (as the 
«« Dean obſerves) for removing a natural impediment. 
«« Herodotus (in Euterpe) obſerves, that the Egyptians 
« uſed circumciſion, in order to keep themſelves 
« clean; which is exactly the Dean's reaſon. For 
« it was a difficult matter for thoſe Eaſtern people to 
* diſcharge nature freely, who had prepuces (accord- 


« ing to ſome Anatomiſts) ſix times as big as the 
« E ns. Beſides, the length of theſe prepuces 
« was looked upon as an impediment to the ſeminal 
« emiſſion, and ſo an hindrance to generation, which 
« all nations were fond of removing. The Egyptians 
every probably to this end uſed circumciſion to their 
* male children, and ſomething like it to their females. 
« Strabo (Lib. 17.) delivers it as a laudable cuſtom 


among them. Ta Taidis Tyiriunu, x) rs diu 
« 3x Tires, 

« As to thoſe rematks 1 made, I am not willing 
«* to inſiſt any farther on them, or give that excellent 
„ perſon any interruption in his learned labours. I 
„ muſt own I value and admire his book, and I 
* look upon it as written with great knowledge and 
« ſound judgment ; and it is [l preſume to ſay) one 
« of the 1 this age has produced. I 
« impatiently e the ſecond , Which I h 
9 will not be ln before it 1 ublick. ; 4 
the mean time I deeply lament the ill health of 
that learned Dean; 5 heartily pray for the better 
„ ſtate thereof, and wiſh him a long life for the 
benefit of the learned world.” 


PRIERIAS, or DE PRIERIO (SILVESTER), a Frier of the Order of St. Do. (%) Du Pin, 


(e) In the terri- minic, was ſo called from his being born in a village of Prierio in Italy (a). He 


tory of Monfer- 


ver ren flouriſhed in the beginning of the 16th Century; was looked upon as a learned Divine, 


was a long time 


fone, or the an eloquent Preacher, and publiſhed a great many books. He was maſter of the ſacred e in of Br 


Aſtezan, accord- 
ing to others; 


juſtly the ſituati- 
on of this place, 


he was raiſed to the laſt mentioned dignity. 


that it is in the 


Palace under Pope Leo X. and ſome ſay that he was promoted, from this employment, 
but to point out tO that of General of the Dominicans; but then they do not take notice of the time when 


atro, Tom. 1. 
The circumſtance, which makes me think * . 


I muſt obſerve they are miſtaken, is [A], that an Author, who has beſtowed prodigious applauſes on 90 h. in 


ns him, takes notice, that he was appointed Vicar- general of the Order of the Dominicans z a « 
Savoy; between and would have been promoted ſtil] farther, had not envious death prevented him (). The 


the Marquiſate 


es ang that Senate of Venice had honoured him with a Profeſſorſhip in the Univerſity of Padua (c), 
of Final, and ve- whence he had been invited to Rome to the like employment, with a publick ſtipend ; 223. 


) Labbe, Diſ« 


ry near the city 


of Ceve. and was afterwards appointed maſter of the ſacred Palace (d). He was no ways ſucceſs- 


% 


0) Chill, 25 ful in writing againſt Luther [B]. It is ſaid 


ae, Tom 1. him. Onuphrius Panvinius (e), and many other Writers are of this opinion; neverthe- 
P+ 20g, leſs, ſome aſſert that the Divines of Louvain, and certain others have diſputed this pri- 


. cle. 
nn. 1521. 


Prædicat. p. m. 


he was the firſt who took up the pen againſt 2 
Pe 374 


ority with him (7). I have read in Antonius Senenſis, that the firſt book he wrote 


againſt Luther was printed at Rome in 1520, and entitled, Errata & Argumenta Mar- 


A} The circumſtance which males me think they are 
miſtaken.) Beſides the reaſon given by me in the text, 
I ſhall obſerve here, that Augaſtin ab Eccigſia, who 
wrote the hiftory of the ns of Piedmont, has 
joined to it a long liſt of all the Eccleſiaſticks of the 
Dominions of the Duke of Savoy, on both ſides the 
Alps, who were Generals of the Order ; but he makes 


„ This roms; © mention of Silveſter Prierias (1). He neverthe- 


was communica- leſs had heard of him; for he obſerves, in his Corona 

ted to me by Mr, Regia Sabaudica, that Prierias was born in Prierio, a 

Minutoli, village of weſtern Liguria, in the Marquiſate of Ceve 
(a) See Oldoini, (2). B 

in Athengo Li- [LB] He was no ways ſucceſsful in writing againſt Lu- 

c Mic. ther.) The firſt thing which this Reformer combat- 

ted was the Doctrine of Indulgences. He oppoſed 

them with arguments drawn from reaſon ; but Eckius 

and Prierias who anſwered him, not being able to ſuſ- 

tain the attack, had recourſe to common anſwers, and 

(3) Fra. Paolo, laid down as the foundation or principle, . . . . the 

el apo the Coun- authority of the Popes, and the authority of the Schoolmen ; 

I. p. 6. See allo concluding, that indulgences ought to be conſidered as an 

Pallavicino's Hif. article of faith, ſince they proceeded from the Pope, who 

Cao be ame could not err in any manner in matters of faith, and had 

oh I lib. 1. approved the Doctrine of the Schoolmen (3). Here fol- 

. % aum. 3. Jows Father Maimbourg's judgment on chis method of 


Vol. VIII. 


{11 


anſwering. © Silveſter Prierias, inſtead of _—_— 
“ ſolidly, as he might have done, the anſwer whic 
Luther had made to his piece, drew up another, in 
* which he amplified in a prodigious degree, the Pa- 

a = wer and authority, which he raiſes infinitely 
higher than that of all Councils, of which he ſpeaks 

« in ſuch expreſſions, as even the Court of Rome 
«« would not approve 3 a circumſtance that gave Lu- 

« ther an opportunity of rendering this authority 
« odious to the Germans; and of making a diver- 
« fion, by ſticking cloſe to ſo nice a point, which 
« then was not the matter in diſpute. So very ne- 
« ceſlary it is, in combating Hereticks, not to deviate 
« ever ſo little from the maxims of the faith, with- 


out medling unſeaſonably, and with a prejudiced 222 


* mind, with litigious queſtions ; in which a perſon an. lib. 1. p. 
« gives his opponent the advantage of being able to 30, 31. Dutch 
« maintain his opinion, with as much right as he dit. 

« has to combat it (4).” No circumſtance can better 


ſhew the ill ſucceſs of Prierias's writings, than his (5) Eraſme Ef. 


being ordered by the Pope, not to write any more bg nm. þ 
on thoſe controverſial ſubjets. Reſpondit Sylveſter 

Prierias tam feliciter, ut ipſe pontifex indixerit illi filen- 

tium (5). 


r 105 


Tom. 14. p- 1153 
affirms, that he 


vinity in Bologna. 
(4) Ghilini, Te- 


apud Anton. Se- 
nenſem, in Bibl. 


Eccleſ. Tom. 2. 
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62) Anton. Se- ini Lutberi recitatu, deteftn, & repulſa, Sc. (b); but this is a falſe aſſertion [C]. The 
nenfis, in Bib. reader may fee in the anſwer to Queſtions d'un Provincial (h) an error of Moreri copied 


dicat. . * je 2 j " k ; 
ee oy by Du Pin. Prierias, in his anſwer to Luther, boafts his having refuſed a Biſhoprick (i). 


Tom. 1. He was very looſe in point of morality ; he affirming that it is not even neceſſary, in 

(3) Seckend. Hf. 074er to be juſtified in the ſacrament of penance, to have attrition ; and that it is ſufficient, 

Lutheran. lib. 1. if @ perſon is ſorry for not having it, or even deſirous to be ſorry for it (. His doc- 

n- 39: col u. trine againſt equivocations is not much better [D]. 8 
90 If tag bag [Prierias was named Mozolini. He was born about the year of our Lord 1460; had the Pur; edit 
1703 p. 1623 publiſhed a book in 1496 and was carried off by the plague at Rome in 1523 .] Tom: 5 


| 
; 


: 
. 
| 
i 

: 


[CJ The firſt book he wrote againſt Luther 

was not printed in 1520.] Luther, as early as the year 

1518, publiſhed a treatiſe or anſwer to a dialogue 
(6) See Secken- Which Prierias had writ againſt him (6). Prierias 
dorf, Hiſt. La- anſwered him, by a work entitled, de juridica & ir- 
theran, lib. 1, p. refragabili veritate Romane Ecchfia Romanique Ponti- 
e ficis, Liber tertius, index quidem longiſſimus, ſed breviſ- 
(7) Seckend. ib. Hmm Epitoma (7). Luther refuted this anſwer the 
p. 39. col. 1. fame year 1518. I do not pretend to aſſert, that 
Prierias's firſt book againſt Luther was not printed at 
Rome in 1520, as Antonius Sinenſes and du Pin (8) 
affirm : all I aſſert is, that it had been printed before 


that year. By the way, I am of opinion, that John 


($) Du Pin, 
Bibl. Tom. 14+ 
P · 1 15. Dutch 


8 Eck ius, a learned Divine, wrote his Obeliſks, in op- 
ſition to Luther's Theſes on Indulgences, before 

Prierias took the pen in hand ; but he did not intend 

to publiſh that piece; and I am of opinion, that it 

(o) See Seckend. was Luther who publiſhed it jointly with his refutati- 
Hſe. Lutheran. on. He had procured a manuſcript copy of this little 
lib. 1. p. 30. d Work of John Eckius (9). Let it be obſerved, that 
* John Tezel, a Dominican Frier, and Inquiſitor in 
(10) Seckend. Germany, and the firſt Commiſſioner for the promul- 
ibid. p- 25 and ating of Indulgences, firſt began to write againſt 
26, See alſo Du Luther; for, in a publick diſputation at Franckfort 
Pin, Tom. 13. on the Oder, he offered a Theſes, in which he at- 
5. 33˙ tacked that of Luther; and had before Neues a 
* zuridice little piece, in the German tongue, in oppoſition 
A. — wel to a ſermon preached by Luther — Indulgences 


guia 772. 5 (10). ; : : : TOE MY 
40 L mg — [D] His doctrine concerning equivocations is not much 


better.) I ſhall quote this particular, as we find it in 
_ = 24 de the . — 6 This Andrew Eudemonojohannes 
cauſa, tunc licet Cydonius, page 40. builds on the authority of Syl- 
mendacium fit i1= « veſter, in the th accuſation or charge, queſtion 
— mw; 13, where he wh When the Fudge does not proceed 
— ie contra ** judicially, becauſe the party accuſed is not fimply ſubject 
debitum juſtitie, ** to him, or for ſome other reaſon ; in this caſe, though a 
vec eſt in judicio lie be unlawful it yet is not a mortal fin; becauſe 
vero, ſed in uſur- 44 + is not contrary to the diftates of juſtice, nor given in 
2 2 &« juſt judgment, but uſurped. A lie will not even be a 
fi reſpondendo * « wenial ſin, if, in anſwering craftily, and, as we ſay, 
cauteleſe & ut © ſophiſlically, he advances ſomething which is falſe, 
aunt ſophiſtice % yg; the Tudge underſiands it, but true, according to 
dicat aliguid fal „ 5%: becauſe in this caſe, not being th Jt, e ts 

not obliged to ſpeak the truth. We muſt underſtand, 


ſum apud ſenſum 
judicis & apud * ? r 
* that by this judgment which is not truly ſo, but 


ſaum verum. 


(a) Pelliſſon, A þ 
Hiſt. del A Priezac in Limoſin (a), was choſen 


* uſurped over thoſe who are not ſubje& to him, he 
means the authority which Civil Magiſtrates have 
over the Clergy, and chiefly over the Jeſuits, who 
even are not ſubject to Biſhops (11).” Eudzmon 
Johannes, the Jeſuit, had quoted theſe words of Prie- 
rias, in his apology for Garnet. His anſwer to the 
Author of the Anti-Coton is as follows. Sylveſtri ver- 
ba profers non infideliter fed Gallice perwvertis 
potius quam wertis : quero enim ex te ubi illa legeris in 
verbis Sylveſtri, Voire le menſonge ne ſera pas meſ- 
me peche veniel? Ino, inguit ille, non erit etiam weniale 
ft reſpondendo, c. Tu ut mendaciis totus ſcates, de tuo 
verbis ejus mendacium addidiſti, cum ita werteris menda- 
cium non erit peccatum veniale. Nunquam fomniawvit wir 
ille mendacium ullum ee poſſe, quod peccatum minimum 
wveniale non fit ; ſed negawvit peccatum efſe veniale cum 
injuſto judice aquivecationibus agere, quod ipſum S. Gre- 
gerius docuit (12) 1. e.“ You cite Sylveſter's words 
« faithfully, but then you pervert, rather than tran- 
« flate them into French; for I would aſk where 
« you read the following words in his book, Voire le 
« menſonge ne ſera pas meſme peche weniel (a lie will 
“ not even be a venial fin). What he ſays, if vill 
0 not even be a wenial ſin, if in anſwering, &c. You, 
« (as you utter nothing but lies) have added to his 
« words a lie of your own, in your tranſlating it 
« thus; à lie will not be a venial fin. That Author 
« never imagined, that there could be ſuch a thing 
« as a lie, which is not a venial fin ; but he declared 
that it was not a venial fin, to employ equivoca- 
tions, in preſence of an incompetent Judge, which 
« very thing was 3 even by St. Gregory.“ It 
is very probable, that by theſe words he means the 
authority of Magiſtrates ; the Author of the Anti-Coton 
hints at our Sylveſter, and not Eudzmon Johannes. 
In this caſe he is guilty of a blunder ; for the book 
whence the paſlage was taken, quoted in Garnet's 
Apology, was writ long before the Society of Jeſus 
appeared in the world. It was dedicated to Pope 


Leo X, who died in 1521. Eudæmon Johannes (13) (13) Idem, ibid, 
did not forget to criticiſe the Author of the Anti- p. 114. 


Coton upon that head. He cenſures him (14) alſo for 
not underſtanding that Y. Accuſat. ſignifies, Voce Ac- 
cuſatio (under the word accuſation,) and not the fifth 
accuſation or charge. 


PRIEZAC (DANIEL DE), Counſellor of State in Ordinary, born in the Caſtle of 
in 1639 to fill the only ſeat that was vacant, to complete 


(11) Anti-Coter, 


(14) Ibid. p. 1124 


, 
| 
Þ 
r 
5 
1 
[1 
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France F. 29. the number forty in the French Academy (b). He wrote ſeveral books [A], and died 
(5) ldem, ibid. in 1662. 


[4] He wrote ſeveral hooks.) Pelliſſon's wordsſhall 
ſerve as a Commentary on this (1). © His printed 
Hiſt. de! Acad. works are, Obſervations againſt Melroſe's books, inti- 
Franc, p. m. 354. 4 tuled, Philip the Prudent. Vindiciæ Gallice. Three 

volumes concerning the Privileges of the Virgin. Diſ- 
&* ceptatio legitima, in contreverſia mota inter Apoſtolice 


« Camere cognitorem, Actorem: & Eminenti/ſimos Car- 
* dinales Barberinos, excellenti/ſimumgue urbis Rome 
* Prafettum ; Defenſores. A volume, in 4to, of Poli- 
* tical Diſcourſes. He is now (2) writing 4 ſecond vo- (2) pelliſſon 
« lume.” I am to obſerve, that the Vindiciæ Gallice wrote this in 
is an anſwer to the Mars Gallicus of Janſenius. 1652 


PRIOLO (BENJAMIN), in Latin Priolus, Author of an Hiſtory of France from 
the death of Lewis XIII. to the year 1664, was born at St. John d' Angeli the iſt of 
January 1602. He deſcended from the Priuli, or Prioli, an illuſtrious — ſome ot 
which were Doges of Venice [4]. He was but fifteen when his father and mother died; 
a circumſtance that no doubt increaſed the difficulties he had to ſtruggle with in the courſe 


of 


his uncle by the mother's ſide. He fell in love with 
the daughter of a Gentleman of Saintonge, who was 
come to Paris about a conſiderable law-ſuit. He mar- 
ried the young Lady ; and taking her to Venice, 
met with ſo ill a reception there from the Republick 
and his relations, that a reſolution was taken to annul 


3 | | their 


— 


K 3 


(1) Pelliſſon, 


— . — 
— — — — —— 
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[4] He deſcended from the Priuli or Prioli, an illiſ- 
trious family, ſome of whom were Doges of Venice.) AN- 
THONY PRIOL1, nephew of LaukENCE and JEROM 
Pr10Lt, brothers, and ſucceſſively Doges of Venice, 
came very yoong, 208 France, in the reign of Hen- 
ry II. with an Embaſſador of the Loredano family, 
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(a) Tanta fuie of his ſtudies, and which nevertheleſs did not abate the paſſion he had for learning; a 


in 1000 di ſcendi in- 
temperies, ut 0 
tes Mebus con inu- 
aret evolvendo : 

idquid voluni- 
num joe 

1a aut Cra 1 
— Jo- tor ians. 
hannes Rhodius, 
de Vita Benjami- 
ni Prioli, p. 3+ 


R I 


paſſion ſo ſtrong, that he frequently uſed to paſs whole days and nights in ſtudy (a). He 
ſtudied at Orthez, next at Montaubon, and afterwards at Leyden. 
Lectures of Heinſius and Voſſius, in the laſt mentioned city ; and during three years 
application he got perfectly well acquainted with the Greek and Latin Poets and Hiſ- 
He went to Paris, prompted ſolely by the deſire of ſeeing and conſulting Gro- 
tius ; and went afterwards to Padua, invited by the exalted reputation of Cremoninus 
and Licetus, under whom he completely learnt the opinions of Ariſtotle, and thoſe of 


He profited by the 


the other Philoſophers of antiquity. He returned to France, whence he went again into 


Italy, there to get himſelf recognized by the houſe of Prioli, as one of their relations [B]. 


their marriage. It would have been annulled accord- 
ingly, purſuant to the laws, if the Embaſſador, who 
repreſented in France the whole republick, had not 
ſigned the marriage contract, for which he was cen- 
ſured by a decree in 1554 ; and it was reſolved, that 
Anthony and his poſterity ſhould be excluded from 
all the poſts and employments of the Senate. Upon 
this ill ſucceſs he left Venice; and having ſecured 
his effects, he returned to France, and ſettled in his 
wife's native place, at St. John d' Angeli. He had a 
t many children: the eldeſt ſon, named Marx, 
was the father of JuLtan, who was the father of 
BRN AMix, whoſe article I am now writing. Juli- 
an ruined himſelf by his four marriages, and by the 
great ſums he expended in war, being the firſt Officer 
of the regiment de la Force. Benjamin was brought 
him by his fourth wife. He put his father's name 
under the copper-plate engraved by the famous Pitau, 
prefixed to his Hiſtory of France, and till fold at the 
Print-tellers. The inſcription runs thus, Benjaminus 
Priolus Santo. Fuliani F. Eques Venetus, Rerum Galli- 
carum Scriptor florentiſſimus. This ſhews Sorbiere's 
miſtakes with reſpect to the father of Benjamin Priolo. 
This family increaſed conſiderably, and was natu- 
ralized under Charles IX. as foreign Nobility; and, 
under Henry IV. they all turned Proteſtants. Seve- 
| ral eminent Proteſtant Miniſters ſprung from them 
i) A nephew of (1). They were ſolicited, by a letter (2) written by 
njamin wasthe Leonardo Donato, the Doge, to return to Venice; 
Proteſtant Paſ- but did not care to accept of the invitation, they being 
tor of the Church. well ſettled in France. They did not trouble them- 
* ſelves any more about Venice; but it may be proved, 
that they always pretended to have come originally 
from that 1 this, I ſay, may be proved, by a paſ- 
ſage in the Recherches de la Noblefſe, printed at Mon- 
taubon in 1616. The Author, one Mr. de Roque, a 
Gentleman of Bcarne, affirms, that the Prioleau (for 
thus he ſpells it) (3) of Saintonge and e Pais Rochelbis, 
did not come originally from Venice, as ſome of 
them pretended, in a 2 number of records in the 
reign of Henry III; but that they are Gentlemen 
deſcended from remote anceſtors, who were de- 
firous of deriving their pedigree from the Vene- 
tians, from the ſimilitude of their names to that of 
the family of the noble Prioli, from whom two Princes 
ſprung. This paſſage, though it contains a falſity, 
refutes palpably the Sorberiana. The falſity I ſpeak 
of appears evidently by the good ſucceſs.of Benjamin 
Priolo, in proving his extraction from the Prioli of 
Venice. The genealogical memorial preſented by 
him having been examined, the Republick decreed 
that a patent ſhould be iſſued, which he received ac- 
cordingly from the hands of Mr. Grimani, Embaſ- 
ſador of France in 1660, with a gold chain, and a 
ſhould have va- gold medal of three hundred piſtoles value. By that 
th in that fami- patent the Senate recognized him as a noble Venetian 
8 Knight. The arms of the family of Prioli are bla- 
zoned, and added to the ſeal, and round about, Non 
data, non conceſſa, ſed adnata, ſenatus decreto. The 
title is alſo in Latin, but the reſt in Italian. At the 
ſame time Priolo received a congratulatory letter 
from Laurence Prioli, Proveditor of the ſea, and who, 

at that time, was the head of the family. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the Commonwealth of 
Venice is the country where the baſtards of the No- 
bility are moſt rejected, and have the leaſt notice ta- 
ken of them. 'Their fathers even won't own them, 
and utterly abandon them; it not being the cuſtom of 
the noble Venetians to have, reſpectively, private 
miſtreſſes ; but go to proſtitutes, and join for the 
maintaining one of them between them. By this 


means they avoid being jealous of one another ; but 


(2) Dated the 
15th of April, 
1608. 


(3) 1 know from: 
perſons of credit, 
that ſome Mi- 
niſters of that 
country wrote 
their name Prio- 
leau. But the 
Reader muſt ob- 
ſerve, that as 
there is little dif- 
ference in the 
pronunciation 
throughout all 
parts of France, 
whether we write 
Priclo, or Prio- 
leau, and the 
French not being 
very accurate, 

it is no wonder 
the pronunciation 


He 


4 their miſtreſs proves with child, they all diſown it 
4). 


recognized by the houſe of Prioli, as one of their relati- 
ons.) In this manner I paraphraſe the following Latin 
words of John Rhodius, Ir Taliam reverſus oft, quæ- 
rendis apud Venetos originis ſuæ primordiis (5). It is ad- 
ded, that the Senate of Venice gave Benjamin Priolo 


without admitting him to the prerogatives of his fa- Þ 4+ 


mily ; this not being allowed by the laws of the Re- 
publick, becauſe he deſcended from Anthony Prioli, 
who had married a foreign woman, out of the Vene- 
tian territories. Blande acceptus a Senatu, factus eques, 
fed excluſus generis ſui prerogativa, quoniam Antonius 
Priolus ejus avous paternus, qui Princeps fuit Reip. Vene- 
torum, non potuit legitimum matrimonium extra urbem & 
cum extera contraxiſſe ſalvis patriæ legibus (6). This 
Author ſhould not have ſaid that Anthony Prioli was 
Doge ; and he ought to have called him Benjamin's 
great-grandfather, not his grandfather. He like- 
wiſe is miſtaken with reſpect to the time ; the patent 
iflued by the Senate, by which Benjamin was ac- 
knowledged to be of the Prioli family, being dated in 
1660. As to what he ſays at the end of his Elogium 
(7), that Priolo turned Eccleſiaſtick after his wife's 
death ; this is an arrant falſity, 

Here follows two paſſages, which will confirm the 
particulars I advanced in the preceding remark. Pri- 
olo, ſpeaking of the town of St. John d'Angeli,*makes 
the following ſhort digreſſion: Ii mea infantia wa- 
giit, hic aerem primum hauſi. Heac terra, mihi atavis 
Venetis, iifque illuftribus, neſcio quo caſu, primum tata. 
Si decora mee gentis à me intermiſſa ſunt, forſan nepoti- 
bus inſlaurabuntur; & Sant Angelium olim me alumno 
gaudebit (8). It was there 1 firſt drew breath, and 
my infant cries were heard. It was there, by 1 
* know not what chance, that I was brought into 


If the honours of my family are loſt with regard to 
me, they perhaps may be reſtored to my poſterity ; 
* andSt. Angeli may one day boaſt of having educated 
* me.” It is plain that he glories publickly in being 
deſcended from a noble family of Venice. He does 
the ſame in the dedication of his work to the Com- 
monwealth of Venice. O patria / ſays he, 6 waſti pe- 
lagi dominairix | agnoſce tuum civem, del ſolo nomine Prio- 
li tibi dileftum. 1. e. My native country ! thou So- 
vereign of the boundleſs ocean] acknowledge thy 
Citizen, dear to thee by the ſingle name of Prioli.” 
By the way I muſt intreat my Readers to be ve- 
ry attentive to what follows. There is a ſingle diffe- 
rence between other hiſtorical dictionaries, and this. 
I do not, like the Authors of thoſe dictionaries, barely 
draw the out-lines, as it were, of perſons lives ; but 
collect, as far as the few books I have will permit me, 
the moſt ſingular and remarkable paſlages ; the judg- 
ments which have been formed of the perſons I write 
upon, and the errors which have been committed con- 
cerning them. I examine, diſcuſs, prove, and re- 
fute, as occaſion may offer. But when I have not any 
proofs to refute a falſity, I am obliged to leave it un- 
refuted ; and my ſilence in that reſpect is not a ſign 
that I warrant the truth of the facts mentioned by me. 
Thoſe whoſe words I quote, and whoſe works I cite 
muſt be anſwerable for what they advance. It is 
ſufficient for me to refute the falſities, which I know to 
be ſuch ; and to be always ready to refute thoſe which 
may be pointed out to me, or ſuch as my own re- 
ſearches may diſcover daily to me. This I am ever ex- 
tremely ready to do; and no perſon can do me a great- 
er pleaſure, than to communicate to me recials and 
| illuſtra- 
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(4) Extracted 


[B] He went again into Italy, where he got himſelf — a manu- 


(5) Johannes 
a ; Rhodius, de Vitæ 
a very gracious reception, and knighted him, but Benjamini Prioli, 


(6) Idem, ibid» 


(7) Ipſe pater ſe 
acrts addixit, re- 
rum bumanarum 
& ſeculi pertæ- 
ſus, pervicacis, 
ingrati. Idem, 
ibid. p. 7. 


(8) Priolus, de 
Rebus Gallicis, ' 
Y , 8 , lib, 6. num, 33, 
the world, my anceſtors being illuſtrious Venetians. p. m. 283. 


ADVERTISE- 
MENT to the 
Reader once for 


all, 
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He devoted himſelf to Duke de Rohan [CJ, then in the Venetian ſervice z and in- 
ſinuated himſelf fo much into his favour, that he become one of his moſt intimate confi- 


9 I Rhetia & dents during the remainder of his days, 


Gallicis arms 


He ſent him twice to Spain on important nego- 
tiations, and left to him the management of all particular affairs, all the time that he 


preyſſet Robanius, commanded the troops of France in the Valteline, and the territory of the Griſons. Priolo 


Priolus omnia pro 
nutu verſavit. 
Preliis warits 
illic cum Germa- 
ns & Tberts cer- 


interfuit : 
na vit 


„ toils and fatigues he had before gone through. The Duke de 


was in all the engagements, and fought both on foot and on horſeback (5). Uncertain 
of what his fate would be after this Duke's death, he retired to Geneva, having married, 
three months before, Elizabeth Michaeli, a Lady of a very noble family (c). 
ratum: ubique chaſed a country-ſeat at Saconnet, near Geneva, and there 


He pur- 
* himſelf after all the 
ongueville drew him from 


Peda. Johannes this retirement, upon his being appointed Plenipotentiary from the Court of France, for 


Rhodius, de Vita 
Benjamini Prioli, 
p 4+ 

(c) cum antetri- to leave Geneva and ſettle in Paris 


meſtre uxorem 
duxiſſet Elizabe- 
tham Micheliam, effect 
illuſtri gene 


[D] 


the treaty of Munſter ; for that Nobleman being deſirous of taking him thither, as a 
perſon whoſe genius and counſels might be of great advantage to him, our Priolo reſolved 
He ſtaid fix months in Lyons, and there had 
frequent conferences with Cardinal Francis Barberini, on controverted doqrines. The 
of theſe conferences was, that himſelf, his wife, his children and ſervants, abjured 


lieet N oY the Proteſtant religion, and immediately received the communion from the hands of that 


tam principibus Cardinal. 
Lucenfis Reip. & 
Michelits patri- 
ctis Venetis, unde 
Principes non 


Pauci. Idem, ib. 


4) Extracted 
m Rhodius, 
de Vita Benjami - 

17 Prioli. 


However, he was not long eaſy at Paris; for the civil war breaking out ſoon 
after, he joined with the Malecontents, which proved the ruin of his fortune (d). All 
theſe particulars I extracted from a Latin piece written by John Rhodius, and printed at 
Padua in 1662. The following particulars come from another hand. Dazzled with the 
glory of the Prince, with whom he had ſided, he could not be prevailed upon to pay a 
due regard to the favours which the Queen - mother beſtowed upon him, nor liften to the 
mighty promiſes made him by Cardinal Mazarine. This plunged him into ill fortune, 
he being obliged to retire to Flanders, upon which his eſtate was confiſcated, and his fa- 


mily baniſhed. Being afterwards reſtored to the favour of his Sovereign, he was reſolved 
to lead a retired life; to devote himſelf to ſtudy; and to ſupport himſelf on the wrecks 


. illuſtrations neceſſary for the rectifying of errors (9) 
_—_— of other Authors, inſerted in this tos on their — 
food of ſuch er- dit and authority. I ſhall ever be ready to do every 
rorsas I myſelf thing that juſtice and truth require. I can be poſitive 
— on this article ; having ſounded my own mind, and 
can give proofs of it. For inſtance, I was extremely 
well pleaſed at having an opportunity to prove the 
Author of the Sorberiana guilty of fraud, or a miſ- 
take, with reſpe& to Benjamin Priolo's father, &. 
I have another obſervation to offer. 
ing on an honourable family would be deſpiſed, were 
it publiſhed only in ſome pamphlet, or ſuch like 
piece, that ſoon ſinks into oblivion ; but if it be in- 
ſerted in a voluminous work, and particularly in thoſe 
folio volumes called Dictionaries, it gives greater 
pain. For this kind of works ſhorten ſo much, by 
their being writ in an alphabetical order, the re- 
ſearches of the curious, that men will have them, in 
ſmall as well as large libraries, even when they are 
ill digeſted. Hence there is reaſon to fear, that the 

ticulars they contain may ſpread univerſally, and 
la to lateſt poſterity. But it ought to be conſidered, 
at leaſt as to my work, that my bare relating of any 
incident does not increaſe the number of authorities. 
Did I cite them without quoting any perſon, I ſhould 
ſet up myſelf as a new authority or evidence ; but as 
I quote the expreſs words of the ſeveral Authors, 
whoſe names I ſet down in the margin, what I ſay is 
grounded wholly on their authority. A looſe ſheet 
or pamphlet, one of the ana volumes, a heap of ſe- 
veral incoherent collections, found in Sorbiere's ſtudy, 
and containing random diſcourſes that happened in 
converſation, do not become more weighty and con- 
ſiderable becauſe they are cited in a large work. They 
are the individual things they were, and nothing 
more. And it may be obſerved, that of all particu- 
lars which form the ſubject of converſation, none are 
leſs to be depended upon than ſuch as relate to the 
origin of families. For the inſtant any man riſes in 
the world, envy on one hand, or flattery on the other, 
ſoon invent falſities advantageous or diſadvantage- 
ous to him. Theſe are ſoon ſpread, but with this 
difference, that ſatyrical falſities ſpread faſter, and are 
{ooner believed, than flattering falſhoods. 

[C] He devoted himſelf to Puke de Rohan.) The 
expreſſion of John Rhodius, incidit illic in infelicem 
Rohanii Ducem (io), ought to be corrected. It ſeems 
to imply, that chance 1155 brought Priolo acquainted 
with the Duke de Rohan. The firſt is, that Priolo's 
family had devoted itſelf to the houſe of Rohan, 
and that he was godſon to the Duke de Soubiſe, bro- 


(10) Johannes 
Rhodius, de Vit. 
Benjamini Prialt, 


5. 4. 


A falſity reflect- 


of 


ther to the Duke of Rohan. It is to be obſerved, 
that he did not enter into that Duke's family in qua- 
lity of Phyſician, nor was afterwards his Secre- 
tary (11), as is affirmed in the Sorberiana. I have 
been informed, that he lived under no other cha- 
rater with the Duke, but that of being his Fac totum ; 
and that he had no more ſkill in phyſic than what 
may be attained by a general ſtudy of philoſophy. 
LD] Our Priolo reſolved to leave Geneva, and /ettle 
in Paris.) All ſuch as read this narrative with atten- 
tion, will find it incoherent ; and be no ways ſatisfied 
with a relation, where there are ſo many chaſms, and 
ſo little connexion. They might cenſure me on that 
account, did I not take care to point out Rhodius's 
error, and correct it. This Author has ſhewn on 
this occaſion, that it is eaſier to write in good Latin 
the compendious hiſtory of a famous man, than to 
prevent great chaſms aud omiſſions in the relation of 
an affair. Is it not a very incoherent way of relat- 
ing a ſtory, to ſay, that a man went and ſettled in 
Paris, becauſe the Duke de Longueville would take 
him to Munſter, and not mention whether he ac- 
cepted that Duke's propoſals ? Longavillanus Dux ad 
conventum Monaſterienſem cum ſumma poteſtate de pace 
Legatus iturus, eo Priolum invitavit, ejus opera & con- 
filio uſurus in tam arduo negotio. Hinc illi decretum 
Geneva relidta irrewocabilem pedem Lutetiæ figere, quo 
totam familiam. m. deduxit. Lugduni ſex menſes 
WWA Non diu tranquille Lutetiæ egit, cum 
derepente fludia partium exarſere, & bella civilia cœpta 
(12). 1. e. © The Duke de Longueville being ſent to 
* the congreſs at Munſter, with full powers to treat 
Hof a peace, invited Prioli to that city, being deſirous 
of making uſe of his counſel and affiſtance in ſo 
difficult a negotiation, Upon this Prioli, leaving 
Geneva, went to Paris, with his whole family, 
« fully determined to ſettle there for life. He re- 


(11) Patin de- 
clares he was. 
See citation (17 
hereunder. 


(12) Rhodius, 
de Lit. Beriam 
ni Pricii, p. 4 
and 5+ 


« ſided fix months in Lyons... . But did not enjoy 


much quiet at Paris;; party rage ſoon breaking out, 
and the horrors of Civil War.” To fill up the 
chaſm left by this Author, I mult inform the reader, 
that Priolo left Geneva, and ſet out for Munſter, in 
compliance with the Duke de Longueville's requeſt. 
He ſtaid there about a year, and afterwards returned to 
Geneva, whence he went to France in order to ſettle 
in Paris. In Munſter he contracted a very intimate 
friendſhip with Chigi the Nuncio, who was afterwards 
Pope Alexander VII. He wrote him a congratula- 
tory letter in Latin, as ſoon as he heard of his being 
raiſed to the Pontificate ; and received a very devout 
anſwer from the Pontiff, with ſome medals, Sc. The 
2 ; 


Duke 


PRI 


of the Storm by which he had been buffetted. It was at this time, and to divert his me- 
lancholy, that he wrote E], without the leaſt flattery or partiality, a Hiſtory VJ, which 
has borne ſeveral impreſſions, and the beſt edition whereof is that of Leipſick, printed in 
1686[G]. However, he was again employed in negotiations; ſince, in 1667, he was 
appointed to go to Venice, upon a fecret affair. This circumſtance: was known by the 
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credentials found among his papers, and drawn up by Mr. Lionne. He did not go to 
the end of his journey, being ſeized with an apoplectick fit, of which he died, in the 
Archbiſhop's palace in Lyons. I had declared in the firſt edition merely upon hearſay, 
that he died in the Hoſpital 3 but I now correct this error; and proteſt ſincerely, that I 
related this upon the authority of thoſe who told me this particular in Geneva; people 
whom I had reaſon to believe were well acquainted with this particular, and who, having 
a great eſteem for this Author, mentioned this circumſtance only as an inſtance of the 
ill fate of men of letters. It was in pity to him, and to ſhew the caprice and injuſtice of 
the age in which he lived, that they mentioned this, on occaſion of Prierius Valerianus's 
work De Infelicitate Litteratorum, which ſome of the company had mentioned. I alſo 
ſtrike out the paſſage I had cited from the Sorberiana ; I having been 1 by 
perſons 
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Duke de Longueville was ſo well ſatisfied with his printed in foreign countries; once in Utrecht (22), (22) In 1669, 


It i 
b pi 


(14) Extracted 


ad calcem Hiſto- 


7 In the rem · 
Wy >: 


ſervices, that he aſügned him a penſion of twelve 
hundred Livres on the _ ipality of Neufchatel (13); 
and a little before his death, he made him a preſent 
of twelve hundred crowns, as the laſt token of his 
affection (14). 

LEJ It was . . . . to divert his melancholy, that he 
wrote a Hiſtory of France.] He repreſents himſelf as 
a man who had met with great misfortunes ; and de- 
clares, that the only motive of his attempting to 
write hiſtory was, to divert his melancholy, he being 
oppreſſed with ill fortune. Inter maximas erumnas 
natus eft hic fartus, quem linfturus eram, fi ay 2 
Paſſim notabuntur veſtigia minus alacris animi. Quid 
reſpondeam, non habeo. Humane imbecillitatis ingens 
patrocinium neceſſitas. Non fama, ſed requies mihi 
queſfita : fallendis innumeris tædiis, ipſe me damnavi in 
hanc arenam (15). i. e. This embrio was brought 
«* forth in the midit of calamities ; and had it been 
„ in my power, I would have ſhaped it into ſome 
« form. The reader will perceive, every now and 
« then, ſtrokes which denote a mind no ways at eaſe. 
« T know not what anſwer to make on this occaſion. 
The grand plea for human weakneſs is neceſſity. I 
« did not thirſt after fame, eaſe being the only 
e thing I ſought for; and I ſet myſelf this taſk, 
ce to divert the numberleſs gloomy reflections which 
« brood over my mind.” e ſhould have had a par- 
ticular account of his troubles, were his life, written 
by himſelf, publiſhed. This is one of the books he 
promiſed to the publick, as the reader will find here- 
under (16). 

FI He wrote . . . . without the leaft r or 
partiality a hiflory.) The particulars I related from 
it in the article of Marſhal de GukBRIANT's Lady, 

lainly ſhew, that the Author was not afraid of pub- 

iſhing things, which might diipleaſe the Great. 
What he has told concerning the Ducheſs of 
Longueville proves his great boldneſs in that parti- 
cular. Patin went upon a fallacious probability, when 
he wrote as follows. Mr. Priolo, formerly Secretary to the 
late Duke de Rohan, wrote the Hiſtory of France in Latin, 


and twice at Leipſic. 

I muſt not omit, that this work of Priolo is cited 
in Avberi's life of Cardinal Mazarine ; in the Prince 
of Conde's life, and in ſome other books. I am cer- 
tain that, had it been written in French, with all 
the fire and vivacity that is ſeen in the Latin, it 
would have borne above ten impreſſions. It would 
be infinitely pleaſing to thoſe who are fond of the 
modern „which took place fince our Author's 
death; it being filled with thoſe characters and pic- 
tures, which are now ſo much in vogue. Tacitus's 
phraſeology is ſeen in almoſt every part of it, and is 
introduced very happily and naturally, I take no 
notice of ſeveral ſecret intrigues our Author reveals, 
and which he had from the Ard hand. We find, by 
the works of Count Galeazzo Gualdo Priorato, and by 
the particular memoirs of the Regency, that he was 
employed in negotiations. | 

[G] The beſt edition is that of Leipfick, printed in 1686 
(23).] It contains ſome letters, which the Author had 
ſuppreſſed in the edition of Charleville ; ſome very 
good alphabetical tables or indexes, and likewiſe ſome 
curious and very inſtruftive notes (24). It alſo in- 
cludes a Latin verſion of the particulars mentioned, 
concerning this work, in the Fournal des Savans 
(25). Mr. Gallois gave ſo ingenious a turn to the 
opinion he entertained of- it, that the Author had 
reaſon to be diſſatisfied, and at the ſame time had no 
good pretence to complain ; ſo true it is, that ſome 
jokes are offenſive, and yet the perſon levelled at by 
them does not dare to ſhew his reſentment : ſuch 
jokes are very perplexing (26). The Latin Tranſla- 
tor has not preſerved all the delicacy of the rallery : 
I will even be ſo bold as to fay, that he has not on- 
ly enervated the laſt period, but alſo 
ſenſe of it, of which the Reader may judge. The 
Journaliſts words are as follow : Had not propoſed to 
forbear giving my opinion of the books mentioned in this 
Journal, the flyle of this Hiſtery is, perhaps, the circum- 
lance I ſhould leaſi cenſure (27). Now compare this 
with this Latin: La ut niſi omnino propoſitum efjet abſti- 


12mos 


(23) It is in $ vo, 
and the 2d edit, 
printed in that 
town. 


(24) See rem. 
J, of the art. 
GUEBRIANT. 


(25) Of Feb, 22. 
1666. 


6) Heu 
* 9 


ec læat de quo non 


altered the £2" 54 


Publ. Syrus. 


(27) ves! des 


Savam, 22 Feb. 
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from the death of the late King, in gratiam Mazarini. His 

awork is entitled, Conatus Hiſtorici. There muſt be a 
great deal of flattery in it; but that is eſſential to the 
age for which God was pleaſed to reſerve us (17). 

Sorel did not form ſuch a judgment, but rather 
was of a contrary opinion (18). The Author was ſo 
far from baſe flattery, that having obtained the King's 
licence, he thought it would be proper, before he 
made uſe of it for printing his whole work, to ſee 
what the principal Gourtien would ſay of the liberty 
he took. Accordingly he firſt publiſhed (19) an epi- 


nere a librorum judicio, de quibus in his Ephemeridibus 
nomnulla (28) ſolent proferri, diceretur fortaſſe, ſiylum bu- 
jus Hiſtoriæ ejus efſe generis, in quo vix quicquam occurrat 
quod correctionem mereatur. This Tranſlator ſuppoſes, 
that Mr. Gallois had ſaid, that Mr. Priolo's ſtyle is 
ſo good, that it ſcarce wants any correction. But 
he is far from having ſaid this. His thought is, 
that the Hiſtory he ſpeaks of does not deſerve to be 
cenſured ſo much with regard to the ſtyle, as for o- 
ther particulars. He therefore ought to have tranſ- 


1666. Pp. Ms 
159, 160. 
(17) Patin, Let. 
ter 200. p. 190. 
Tom. 2. It is da- 
ted the 14th of 
Sept. 1660. 


(18) See , 
6. 5 
300, 36 Paris 
edit. 166) 
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(28) We don't 
know what this 
adjective refers 
to; and what 
ſenſe ſoe ver he 
gives it, it can- 
not be that of the 
original. 


20) A City be · 


ing on the Meuſe, 


and Charlemont, 
(21) From the a. edition is in quarto, 


y tome of his hiſtory in one book, in which he ſoftened 
his pen ; and yet ſome Miniſters thought him too 
bold, and let him know, that they would not ſuffer 
it to be printed, unleſs his book ſhould be caſtrated 
by ſuch examiners as they might appoint. Priolo 
made his remonſtrances to the King, who gave him 
leave to print his hiſtory in Charleville (20), which 
was accordingly done in 1665, and the work was 
allowed to be ſold publickly in France (21). This 
and is not entitled Conatus Hiſtorici, 
but Benjamini Prioli ab exceſſu Ludovici XIII. de Re- 
bus Gallicis Hiſtoriarum libri XII. It was thrice re- 


Vol. VIII. 


lated it thus: In flylo hujus Hiſtoriæ pauciora quam in cæ- 
teris omnibus fortaſſe reprehenderem. I am to obſerve, 
that the Author was not ſurprized to find that the ſpe- 
cimen of his work gave offence to ſome perſons of 
a ſevere turn of mind, and even to thoſe of a de- 
vout caſt ; he looking on this as a mark of the me- 
rit of his work: Procul tetrici & morofi, ſays he (29), 
immo devoti. Tales me carpſerunt lecto primo mes libro. 
Eorum flagelh patientiam indugi, Boni argumentum tai- 
bus diſplicere. 1. e. Avaunt ye ſevere and moroſe, 
« and even ye devotees. Theſe cenſured my firſt 
* book, and I ſubmitted with patience to their rod, 
* as It 1s an argument of merit to diſguſt perſons of 


66 that 
6 2 


(29) In his ad- 
vertiſement to 
the Reader, at 
the end of the 
work, 
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: ns bene peritus, 


546 PR 1 


perſons of undoubted credit, that Sorbiere was 


groſly miſtaken, as is manifeſt from the 


e) The remarks pernarks I point out (e). I would have refuted him, in the firſt edition (7), had I then 


A] and [B] of 
this article. 


known the particulars: requilite for that purpoſe. Priolo left ſeven children, who, by 


(% See the cloſe their father's death, loſt the penſions ſettled on him; but his name ſupported them, and 


they ſupported it in their turn; and have been in very flouriſhing circumſtances for theſe 


many years [H J. I know not whether the books he intended for the preſs will be 
publiſhed [I J. Ir is pity they were not printed. I ſhall. cite ſome of his maxims [X], 
and the judgment he formed of Cicero, Livy, and the moſt celebrated Authors of an- 


cient Rome [L]. 


« that ſtamp.” He confeſſes that he never was at 
(30) Etſt mullas any ſchool or univerſity (30), Wherefore then (will 


ſchelas nec Aca- it be aſked) does he acknowledge in his dedication 


<iderim, S vals for his belt inſtrutions, to the univerſity of Padua ? 


veſtra Antenorea altrix mei, dulcis Artium parens . 9. . 
. . hac me docuit a celſa 
mentis arce deſpicere errantes, & ex veris cauſis ſeire, 
ſub quantis tenebris jaceret mortalium dies. 1. e. In 
Ibid. « your univerſity of Padua which nouriſhed me, 
« (the fond mother of arts,) I imbibed my firſt inftruc- 
« tions. . It was ſhe taught me to ſurvey, from 
« the lofty ſummit of the mind, mortals wandering 
« below; and to diſcover the true cauſes, why their 
« ſteps are overſpread with ſo deep a gloom.” I 
anſwer, that he does not contradi&t himſelf ; his 
meaning is, that he had taught himſelf the Latin 
tongue, without the aſſiſtance of a maſter ; but he 
does not ſay the ſame of the ſciences ; he owning that 

he had been taught by the Profeſſors at Padua. 
There ſeems to be a more real contradiction be- 
tween him and Rhodius : and yet they may be re- 
(41) 1 have been conciled, by ſuppoſing (31) that Priolo was indeed 
aſſured that it ſent to Orthez and Montauban to learn the Claſſicks; 
2 but that he could not be prevailed upon to follow his 
maſter's rules, and learned the Latin tongue by a 

method different from theirs. 

[H] Prioh left jeven children, who . . . . bft the 
penſions ſettled on him . . . . but they have been in 
very flouriſhing circumſtances for theſe many years. 


demias unquam to the Doge and Senate of Venice, that he is obliged, 


re uſus im, nemo 
tamen me temere me ſuis preceptis imbuit . . 
debet arbitrari 

nit Latini ſermo- 


- (32) It is in print» Cardinal Mazarin had left him, by his will (32), a 


penſion of fiſteen hundred livres, aſſigned on the en- 
tire legacy of Duke de Mazarin; and the King, when 
he gave him a licence for printing his Hiſtory, in 
1661, ſettled a yearly penſion of two thouſand livres. 
This appears from the then preſent State of France, in 
the liſt of the Literati. Though his family loſt this 
glorious income by his death, they found other helps, 
the Court taking care of them. Mr. Colbert placed 
the eldeſt ſon in the Finances, and he has raiſed himſelf 
conſiderably. The younger ſon, though under twen- 
ty, was admitted into the Life-guard. He is now 
(33) J writ this Exempt in the firſt troop (33). Three of his five daugh- 
in April 1701. ters are Nuns ; and the two others hold the chief rank 
among the Gentlewomen belonging to two of the 
moſt conſiderable Ducheſſes of the Court. The eldeſt 
of the Nuns was Prioreſs in the royal monaſtery of 
Chaillot; and, in 1692, was appointed, by his 
Majeſty, to go and eſtabliſh the rule now ob- 
ſerved by the Ladies of the royal houſe of St. Cyr, 
(340 ExtraQted Fear Verſailles. She is the ſpiritual Foundreſs of it 
trom the above- (34). | 
ſaid Memoir. [1] I know rot whether the books he intended for the 
preſs will be publiſbed.] The following words are found 
in the laſt page of his Hiſtory : Opera Benjamini Pri- 
oli brevi edenda. Vitanda in vita, ſeu de flultitia hu- 
mane gentis, Lib. 4. Quæſtionum naturalium, ſeu de re 
plantaria veterum & recentiorum, Lib. 3. Opus Emunc- 
tum, triginta annorum Meditatio, quod jam celebratur 
ſub apertiori titulo, & fals nonnulli fibi *. 
De Vita & Geſtis Henrici Rohannii Ducis. De Vita 
& Meoribus Cæſaris Cremonini. - Vita Benjamini Prioli. 
Judicium de Scriptoribus Græcis & Latinis. Epiſtola- 
rum Senilium ad Maximos Europe Proceres Centuria 
E 
f It is very 2 that the Life of this Author 
(35) By his fone will be publiſhed, prefixed to a work (35) drawn u 
from the maxims found among his papers, and which 
form a natural image of the heart of man, accord- 
ing to the various events of life. | 
[X] 7 fall cite fome of his maxims.) Man, did he 
uſe to ſay, poſſeſſes but three things, the ſoul, the 
body, and wealth. 'Theſe are expoſed continually 
to three ſorts of ambuſcades or enſnaring attacks; 


3 


PRIOR 


the ſoul to that of Divines, the body to that of 
Phyſicians, and wealth to that of Counſellors and 
Lawyers. Rhodius expreſſes this as follows: Cam fri- 
bus tantum homo conflet, anima, corpore, & bonis : tre; 
inſidiatores illis perpetus imminere : adulterinos Thealogo; 
anime per laqueos cumſcientiæ injectut, nihil ad bonas mo- 
res, & folidam pietatem: medicos corpori, per pharmaca 
noxia, cum ruſlicatio, diæta, & mens hilaris, ſola morbis 
opitulentur : bonis rabulas forenſes, per litium articules & 


formulas, cum per arbitros idoneos amputande fint radices, 


creſcentibus fine fine familiarum malis (36). © Divines ( 36) Jo-Rhodiu 

« enſnare the foul by lulling aſleep the conſcience, * Vie Bevjam, 

and uttering things which are far from promoting Tr, 2.6: a 

true piety and virtue: Phyſicians enſnare the body, 8 

by their hurtful medicines; whereas a country — oY 

« life, proper food, and a chearful mind, bett cure 

6 diſcales Lawyers enſnare our wealth, by their 

% quirks and chicane ; whereas the only way to put 

an end to conteſts is to chooſe proper arbiters.” A 

wiſe man ought not to be too forward, if he is deſi- 

rous of ſucceeding at Court; the only way to obtain 

one's deſires, is to uſe patience, judgment, and ſub- 

miſſion. A man muſt not be over familiar with any 

perſon ; i. e. ſuch a man muſt reveal no more 

than what he 1s 3 ſhould be made publick ; for 

what can be more abſurd than to expect that others 

will be more faithful to you, than you have been 

to yourſelf (37)? A man muſt eſpecially ſhun, in (37) N / 

Courts, the inares laid by the fair ſex. Cavendum assi, (de: 
1 PR n # 1 oportere, id 

pra ſertim in auld d fallacibus fuminarum winclis : omnes eſt, nibil revelare 

nugaces eſſe, infidas, & judicit modicas, nunquam eodem nift quod publici 

tenore mentis & animi (38). Lewdneſs is the comple- juris efſe delia. 

tion of all evils; it wounding the ſoul, the body, the % in 


reputation; and, what molt affects debauchees, it . 


empties their purſe. It is a folly to marry, unleſs gis fdum, quan 

a man be particularly obliged to take a wife, to pre- 41 ipſe fulſti ? 

vent his family from being extinct. A man is ſcarce Idem, ibid. 

able to conduct himſelf ; and therefore ought not to _ 

undertake to conduct that, which of all things is F 

moſt ungovernable. Rhodius expreſſes theſe ſeveral 

particulars much better than I. Scortationem ultimum 

malorum, indecoram, noxiam, probroſam ; animum, cor- 

pus, famam, & quod magis difſolutum hominem afficit, 

crumenam lædentem. Quæcungue uni denditat ſui cor- 

poris jura, cuilibet ſine diſcrimine ſui copiam facit. Uxa- 

rem ducere, inſanum ; ſi eos excipias, qui propagando ſan- 

guini hoc debent ſuis penatibus ; wvix potens humana vis 

ſe regere, adjciſcit difficillimum quod regat, ut qui remi- 

git dix lembum ſubigit, remulcum adjungit (39). He (39) Idem, ibid, 
d ſo ſtrong an averſion to a lie, that he could not 

hear lying ſpoken of without falling into a violent 

paſlion ; and there was not any thing he recommend- 

ed with greater earneſtneſs to his children, than'to 

ſhun that fault, and to lead a pious life. Every Chriſtian 

(did he uſe to fay) ought to keep clear from lying ; 

and every Gentleman, though not a Chriſtian, ought 

to ſhun that vice. He bore a mortal hatred to thoſe . 

who ridiculed the ſcriptures. Mendacium ita averſa- (49) 149) Bb 

batur, ut ad ſolam mentionem excandeſceret, nihil prius * 7 

veritate & pietate in Deum, liberis commendans. Om- 2. 

8 > 22 (41) Juſt && 

nem Chriſtianum à mendacio atienum N debere; nobilem qui ſervantiſſi- 

autem, etiamſi Chriftianus Aon fit. In deriſores Scriptu- mus, religions 

re Sacre, quorum hoc ſeculum feraciſſimum, inexpiabili Parum, gas 5 

odio flagrabat (40). He was a very ſtrict obſerver of mo prev 

juſtice, but paid little regard to the exterior of reli- 3 Fo 

gion (41). 'This re-calls to my memory that Mon- b 

tagne, though not very devout, proteſts that he had 

a natural averſion to 'ying (42). (42) See chap. 
[LZ) 1 Ball cite . . . the Jud, he formed of Cicero, 17. book 2. of 

Livy, and the moſt celebrated Writers of ancient Rome. Montagne's E/- 

He was no great admirer of Cicero. He 2dmired Li- 2 F 

vy, and thought him inimitable ; for which reaſon, * © 

believing it would be impoſſible for him ever to come 

up to that model, he reſolved to imitate Tacitus. He 


was 


d. 


id. 


za edit. London 
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. PRIOR (MATTHEW ), an eminent Engliſh Poet, was ſon of Mr. George 
(a) Meniirs of toe Prior, Citizen of London, and joiner, and was born in that city in 1664 (a). His fa- 


Lief Mr. Prior, 


by Samuel Flum- ther dying while he was very young, left him to the care of an uncle, a Vintner near 
phreyss 2% Þ: Charing-Croſs, who diſcharged the truſt repoſed in him with a tenderneſs truly paternal, 
„ as our Author always acknowledged with the higheſt gratitude. He received part of his 
Prior's Fee en education at Weſtminſter- ſchool, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf to great advantage; but 


ſroeral Occaſions, 


was afterwards taken home by his uncle, in order to be bred up to his trade. However, 


1733. at his leifure hours he proſecuted his ſtudy of the Claſſics, and eſpecially of his favourite 
Horace; by which means be was ſoon taken notice of by the polite company, who re- 
forted to his uncle*s houſe, It happened one day, that the Earl of Dorſet being at this 
tavern, which he frequented, with ſeveral Gentlemen of Rank, the diſcourſe turned upon 
the Odes of Horace; and the company being divided in their ſentiments about a paſſage 
in that Poet, one of the Gentlemen ſaid, I find wwe are not like to agree in our criticiſms ;; 


but if 1 am not miſtaken, there is a young fellow in the houſe, who is able 10 ſet us all right : 


was ſo paſſionately fond of Seneca, that no man 

could be more ſo. He preferred Lucan to Virgil, and 

the tenderneſs of Catullus to the majeſty of Horace. 

But Rhodius, his good friend and panegyriſt, thinks 

this taſte a little odd. Senecam — neſcio quo 

mal genio M. Tullium ingentem virum, Romanæ eloquen- 

tie patrem, non admiratus gi: cæteros ad ungutm tene- 

bat. Tit. Livium inimitabilem prædicabat, ideoque deſ- 

perant, nobis poſteriſgue Tacitum repreſentavit. Luca- 

vum praferebat Virgilio : quis hoc credat ? & teneras 
(43) Jo. Rhodius, Catulli amationes Horatiane majeftati (43). The judg- 
de Vita Benjam. ments he gives are certainly not regular and jult ; 
Pridli, p. 7. for a man, who admires Livy more than Tacitus, 
ſhould naturally place Tully far above Seneca, and 

Virgil far above — The eloquence of Cicero, 

of Livy, and Virgil, their character and genius are 

(44) Setting afide pretty much of the ſame kind (44). Theſe are Au- 
the difference thors who do not pretend to ſhine ; they diffuſing, 
— __ without affectation, a light that embelliſhes the whole 
e fad. work, as every part naturally requires it ; a light 
jeQs treated by that is not intended to dazzle, like that of ſome Wri- 
ſome ; 2d, be- ters, who, inſtead of letting every reaſon through its 
tween proſe and proper medium, have recourſe to a kind of Diop- 
* 3 to collect together a numberleſs multitude of 
rays, in order to caſt the greater light. This is their 

chief aim and ſtudy. Thus Seneca, the two Plinys, 

and Tacitus, have done. Lucan, in like manner, 

toils and tortures himſelf, to hit upon expreſſions of 

an extraordinary kind, and to give himſelf airs of 

grandeur. Theſe, it muſt be confeſſed, were very 

great genius's; and they, perhaps, would have writ 
more naturally, had they lived in the ſame age with 

Cicero, Livy, and Virgil; but they began to ſtudy 

at the time when the Romans were beginning to 

have a depraved taſte. The ſame happened to the 

Romans, as to thoſe who are too much uſed to drink- 

ing excellent wines : their talte palls, and they can- 

not raiſe it but by drinking brandy, or the ſtrongeſt 

liquors that the art of man can poſſibly invent. A 

majeſtic, natural and uniform eloquence began to be 

flat and inſipid, as ſoon as they had been accuſtomed 

to it; they required witty ſtrokes and bright ſallies; 

they were deſirous of walking, not by the light of the 

ſun, this not being ſtrong or pacing enough, but 

by the flaſhes of lightning. The French began 

to be infeted with the ſame diſeaſe. Seneca and 

(45) Priolus, ad Tacitus gave into that taſte, and were afraid of not 
py in , being eſteemed, in caſe they wrote like the Authors 
folio, GY of the golden age. However this be, their ſtyle is 
verſu, directly oppoſite to that of Livy. How then could 
Priolo be charmed with that great Hiſtorian and Se- 

(46) He lays, neca at the ſame time? How came he to admire Lu- 
3 can more than Virgil, and Seneca more than Tully? 
in vain, to Meru Such a taſte is no ways regular. But no perſon can 
in Livy's man- give a reaſon why his taſte differs from others, and it 
25% Buchananus 15 a ſubject that will hardly admit of controverſy. 
— Liviom Net us therefore reſt ſatisfied with the fact; and con- 
natus 7 ans wh firm, from the teſtimony of Priolo, that of his pane- 
vigefer 3 capie gyriſt. Here follows what he himſelf ſays with re- 
ad calcem ante- gard to his taſte for Livy (45) : De me equidem dixero, 
81 fi quis æi priſci . ſeuſus, fuit ille Livius, quem 
— aaf y , unicum ſcriptorem Romanum imperium tulit majeſlate ſua 
iberur , , 44th dignum. a ſpiritus & quaſi woces repreſentabat, ut & 
Buchananus, il. agere eadem & logui credas dicendi genere non anxio, " 
* epuidem ſimia Iimpido, & quod me torguet, non imitabili. . . . . £0 
4% * a0 % defperatione Liviane imitationis (46) nulli me addicere 
a 06 len, dicrevi. Priolo declares it here as his opinion, that 


ldem, bd. Livy was a Writer worthy the Majeſty of the Roman 


upon 


Empire. That he repreſents ſo ſtrongly the very ſpi- 
rit and words of perſons, that one would imagine 
they were ſpeaking and acting. That he does this, 
not in a laboured, but a dear ſtyle, and which (to 
his great grief) was inimitable. That deſpairing to 
imitate Livy, he was determined not to imitate an 

one. 'The following paſſage relates to Priolo's ad 
miration of Seneca. Ego M. Tullium magni ſemper feci ; 


fed fi bodie wiveret, flylum immutaret. Seneca, qui eum 


ingenio & juditio longiſſime ſuperavit, uſus eff dicendi ge- 
nere auribus ſui temporis accommodate, nec de imitatione 
Tulliana unquam cogitavit, jactatæ puritati arenam ſuam 


fine calce preferens. Ceriè mirari ſatis non poſſum eo- 


rum ingenia, qui quicquid altum ſpirat, inflatum & tu- 
r : — Lucanum, tales Statium ſue 

cenſure ſubjiciunt (47). i. e. I always had the high- (4) Idem, ibia, 
« eſt regard for Tully; but were he now living, he folio, c. 4. 

0 oils change his ſtyle. Seneca, who far exceeded 

* him in genius and judgment, writ in a ſtyle ſuited 

to the ears of his Contemporaries ; nor ever thought 

« of imitating that of Cicero, preferring his own 

& {and without chalk or lime, to that Author's boaſt- 

ed purity. I indeed cannot enough wonder at the 

« genius of thoſe people, who give the name of 

« inflated and fuſtian to every thing lofty. Theſe 

« perſons cenſure Lucan and Statius.” Here alſo 

follows what he confeſſes with regard to his imitati- 

on of Tacitus: Profiteor me furem eſſe note rapacitatis, 

habeo piceatas manus, omnia rapio. Taciti & aliorum 

audax prædo, crudas ejus paginas in opus meum propello. 

Poteram adſcito fuco Rule, non curavi. NMiſi cento- 

nibus ſiylum animes in defita lingua, quid niſi langui 

& emortuum expettandum (48). i. e. I confeſs my (48) Idem, folio 
« ſelf to be a moſt rapacious thief ; my hands are © 5: 

„ pitchy, and ſnatch at every thing. I am a bold 

plunderer of Tacitus and other Authors; and I take 

whole indigeſted pages from him, and inſert them 

in my work. I might have diſſembled my thefts, 

but would not. If we don't animate a dead tongue 

with paſſages from the ancients, what can be ex- 

6 ome but a flat and lifeleſs work?“ Coſſard the 

Jeſuit criticized his ſtyle ; and to him, if I miſtake — 

not, the following ſharp reply is directed (49). Me- (49) Idem, ibid. 
um ſiylum abruptum, inægualum, immo, (ut verbis ejuſ- in fine libri Ce. 
dem ſcioli utar) nullum ; ſeatere paginam centonibus & 4%, 


furtis. Scias, 6 blenne, quiſquis es, familiares mihi a 


puero antiques ſcriptores, in aula & in caſiris aliguanda 
lectos, nunc ſeſe offerre non wocatoes, & ab hinc quadra- 


ginta annis nequidem eas libaſſe, & dictaſſe totam hanc 


Hiftoriam inter ambulandum, ne litura quidem imperaic : 
tantum abeſl, ut bis aliguid unquam ſcripſerim. i. e. 
That my ſtyle is disjointed, unequal, and (to uſe this 
« Scioliſt's words) no ſtyle at all, and crowded with 
« borrowed paſſages. But know, thou dunce, who- 
„ ſoever thou art, that I have been converſant with 
« the ancients from my childhood; that I ftudied 
«« them formerly both in the Court and . and that 
they now preſent themſelves uninvoked. That 1 
« have not looked into them for theſe forty years, 
« and dictated all this enſuing Hiſtory as I walked 
% up and down, without making the leaſt raſure; 
« ſo far am 1 from having writ any thing twice.” 
The cloſe of this paſſage ſhews us the manner in 
which this Hiſtory of France was writ, the Au- 
thor having dictated it as he walked, without 
blotting out one word; a circumſtance tl at is very 
extraordinary. 


[4] Broug bt 
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upon which he named Mr. Prior, who was immediately ſent for and deſited to give his 
opinion of Horace's meaning in the Ode under debate. This he did with great modeſty, 
and ſo much to the ſatisfaction of the company, that the Earl of Dorſet from that moment 
determined to remove him from the ſtation which he was in, to one more agreeable to 
his genius; and accordingly procuted him to be ſent to St. John's College in Cambridge 


(c) From the 


- (4) Ibia. p. 2, 3. (Y, where he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1686 (c), and afterwards became 
Fellow of that College. During his reſidence in the Univerſity he contracted an intimate 


Celkge Regiſer. friendſhip with Charles Montague, afterwards Earl of Halifax; in conjunction with 
whom he wrote a very humorous piece, entitled, The Hind and the Panther, tranſverſed 
to the Story of the Country- Mouſe and the City- Mouſe, printed 1n 1687 in 4to. in anſwer 
to Mr. Dryden's Poem called The Hind and the Panther, publiſhed the year before. 
Upon the Revolution Mr. Prior was brought to Court by his great Patron, the Earl of 
Dorſet [A], by whoſe intereſt he was introduced into the ſcene of publick employment, 
and in 1690 was made Secretary to the Earl of Berkely, Plenipotentiary for King Wil- 

(4) Oldmixon's liam and Queen Mary at the Congreſs at the Hague (d). In this ſtation he acquitted 

A the himſelf ſo well, that he was afterwards appointed Secretary to the Earls of Pembroke 

Reigns of King and Jerſey, and Sir Joſeph Williamſon, Embaſſadors and Plenipotentiaries at the Treaty 

Mary, —_ Ryſwick in 1697 3 as he was likewiſe in 1698 to the Earl of Portland, Embaſſador 


Q. Anne, 


and K. George I to the Court of France. While he was in France, one of the Officers of the French 


p· 150, edit · 


yk nr King's Houſhold ſhewing him the Royal Apartments and curioſities at Verſailles, eſpe- 


folio. 


(e) Ibid, p. 178. 


cially the paintings of Le Brun, wherein the victories of Lewis XIV. are deſcribed, 
aſked him, whether King William's actions were alſo to be ſeen in his palace? No, Sir, 
anſwered Mr. Prior; the monuments of my Maſter's actions are to be ſeen every where but 


(f) See his Epi- in his own houſe (e). He was likewiſe in 1697 made Secretary of State for Ireland (f), 
_ and in 1700 was created Maſter of Arts by Mandamus, and appointed one of the Lords 
0) Olimixon, Commiſſioners of Trade and Plantations, upon the reſignation of Mr. Locke (g), and was 


wht ſupra, p. 
I had a ſhare in writing 


Member of Parliament for Eaft Grinſtead in Suſſex. In 17 10 he was ſuppoſed to have 
The Examiner, and particularly a criticiſm in it upon a Poem 


of Dr. Gafth to the Earl of Godolphin [B]; which criticiſm occaſioned Mr, Addiſon 


[4] Brought to Court by his great patron, the Earl of 
Dorſet.) In 1689 he wrote the following epiſtle to 
Fleetwood Shephard, Eſq; publiſhed in the third vo- 
lume of his Poems, which will inform us of ſome cir- 


cumſtances relating to him. 


„When crowding folks, with ſtrange ill faces, 

« When making legs, and begging places, 

And ſome with patents, ſome with merit, 

* 'Tir'd out my good Lord Dorſet's ſpirit ; 

« Sneaking I ſtood among the crew, 

* Defiring much to ſpeak with you. 

% waited while the clock ftruck thrice, 

And footman brought out fifty lies; 

Jill patience vext, and legs grown weary, 
I thought it was in vain to tarry; 

But did opine it might be better 

Buy penny-poſt to ſend a letter. 

« Now if you miſs of this epiſtle, 

« I'm baulk'd again, and may go whiſtle. 

« My buſineſs, Sir, you'll quickly gueſs, 

*« Is to deſire ſome little place; 

« And fair pretenſions I have for't, 

« Much need and very ſmall deſert. 

« Whene'er I writ to you, I wanted ; 

« I always begg'd, you always granted. 

« Now, as you took me up when little, 

« Gave me my learning and my vittle ; 


„Kind as I'd been of your begetting ; 
Confirm what formerly you've given, 
« Nor leave me now at fix and ſevens 
« As Sunderland has left Mun Stephens. 
« No family, that takes a whelp, 
« When firſt he laps, and ſcarce can yelp, 
Neglects, or turns him out of gate, 
« When he's grown up to Dog's eſtate : 
Nor pariſh, if they once adopt | 
* The {ſpurious brats by ſtrollers dropt, 
Leave them; when grown up luſty fellows, 
To the wide world, that is the gallows : 
« No thank them for their love, that's worſe, 
« Than if they'd thrott!'d them at nurſe. 
« My uncle, reſt his ſoul, when living, 
Might have contriv'd me ways of thriving ; 
« 'Taught me with cider to repleniſh 
« My vats or ebbing tide of rheniſh ; 
„ So when for hock I drew prickt white wine, 


4 Swear't had the flavour, and was right wine; 


« Aſk'd for me from my Lord (1) things fitting, 


5 


And like the univerſe by ſprings unſeen. 


to 


« Or ſent me with ten pounds to Furni- 
« Val's Inn, to ſome good rogue-attorney ; 
« Where now by forgin FR. 4 and cheating, 
Tad found ſome handſome ways of getting. 
« All this you made me quit to follow 
“That ſneaking whey-fac'd God Apollo; 
«« Sent me among a fiddling crew 
« Of folks, Pad never ſeen nor knew ; 
* Calliope, and God knows who. 
« To add no more invectives to it, 
* You ſpoil'd a youth to make a poet. 
In common juſtice, Sir, there's no man, 
«© That makes the whore, but keeps the woman. 
Among all honeſt Chriſtian people, 
* Whoe'er breaks limbs, maintains the cripple. 
The ſum of all I have to ſay, 
« Is that you'd put me in ſome way, 
« And your petitioner ſhall pray. 
There's one thing more I had almoſt ſlipt, 
*« But that may do as well in poſtſcript : 
My friend Charles Montague's preferr'd, 
Nor would I have it long obſerv'd, | 
That one mouſe (2) eats, while Pother*s ſtary'd.” (2) Alluding to 
the City Mouſe 
[B] Suppoſed to have had a ſhare in writing The and Country 


miner, and particularly a criticiſm in it a Poem Mouſe, written 


of Dr. Garth's to the Earl of Godolphin.] That by Mr. Monta- 
oem was as follows : 


gue and himſelf. 


Whilf weeping Europe bends beneath her illi, 
And where the fword deſtroys not, famine kills, 
Our iſle enjoys p your ſucceſsful care 

The pomp of peace amidſi the wwoes of war. 

So much the public to your prudence owes, 

You think no labours long for our repoſe. 
Such conduct, ſuch integrity are ſhown, 
There are no cofftrs empty but your own. 
From mean ce merit you retrieve, 
Unaſt'd you offer, and unſeen you give. 

Your favour like the Nile increaſe beſlows, 

And yet conceals the ſource from whence it flows. 
So poiz'd your paſſions are, we find no frown, 
L funds oppreſt not, and if commerce run. 

1 5 liberty entire, 

e are the grants your ſervices require. 
Thus far the 3 Pub no 2 3 
But moves in matchleſs order by your care; 
Free from confuſion, ſettled, and ſerene, 


P 


RI 


to attack our Author with great ſeverity in his hig Examiner [CJ. In 1711 Mr. 
Prior was made one of the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms, and was ſent Miniſter Pleni- 


potentiary to France for the negotiating a peace with that Kingdom. Soon after the 


But now fame flar, finifler to our prayers, 
Contrives new ſchemes, and calls you from affairs. 


No anguiſh in your looks, nor cares appear, 

But how to teach th unprattisf'd crew to fleer. 

Thus like ſome vicbim, no conflraint you need, 

To expiate their offence, by whom you bleed. 
Ingratitude's a weed in cry clime ; 

I thrives tos faſt at fit, but fades in time. 

The God of day and your own lots the ſame, 

The wapours you have rais'd obſcure your flame; 

But ti you ſuffer, and a while retreat, 

Your globe of light looks larger as you ſet. 


The criticiſm upon this Poem was publiſhed in a 
letter to the Examiner, Numb. VI. for Thurſday 
September the 7th 1710, and the Author of it ob- 
ſerves, that there does not appear either Poetry, Gram- 
mar, or defign in the compoſition of that Poem. © The 
« whole, ſays he, ſeems to be, as the ſixth edition 
« of the Diſpenſary happily expreſſes it, A ſtrong un- 
« laboured tence 2 thought. If _ i 
« 8 „ whi 
66 himſelf has eſtabliſhed, Rage at firſt bluſh, has 
« this piece the leaſt title even to that? Or if 
„ we compare it with the only pattern, as he thinks, 
« of juſt writing in this kind, Ovid, is there any 
„thing in De Triſtibus ſo wild, ſo childiſh, fo flat? 
« What can the ingenious Doctor mean? Or at what 
«© time could he write theſe verſes? Half of the 
« Poem is a panegyric on a Lord Treaſurer in being; 
„ and the reſt a compliment of condolance to an 
Earl that has loſt the ſtaff. In thirty lines his pa- 
« tron is a River, the primum mobile, a pilot, a vic- 
<* tim, the ſun, any thing, and nothing. He beſtows 
© increaſe, conceals his ſource, makes the machine move, 
« teaches to fleer, expiates our offences, raiſes vapours, 
„ and looks larger as he ſets. Nor is the choice of 
< his expreſſions leſs exquiſite than that of his ſimi- 

lies. For Commerce to run, paſſions to be poix d, 
« merit to be retriev'd from dependence, and a machine 
« to be ſerene, is perfectly new. The Doctor has a 
« happy talent at invention, and has had the glory of 
« enriching our language by his phraſes, as much as 
<« he has improved medicine by his bills. 

«« But to be more particular: 


* And where th ſword defiroys not (ſays our Pane- 
« gyriſt) famine kills. 


« T could wiſh the verſe would have allowed of 
« the word plague or peſtilence, for I ſuppoſe that is 
« what the Author means. I have heard of the 
« plague at Dantzick ; but what part of Europe fa- 
« mine rages in, I know not. Why won't pe 
« ſtand here? It is better ſenſe. and runs as well. 
« What the Pomp of Peace is, I as little compre- 
« hend, as how it can be enjoyed amid/t the woes of 


« War. 


« Such conduct, ſuch integrity, are ſhown, 
ere are no coffers empty but your own. 


LY 


« Since there is little in this couplet, I wiſh 
<« there were more truth in it. Some coffers I have 
« heard were empty three weeks ago; and if they 
are not ſo ſtill, the notion is more obliged to the 
« DoRor's unpract iſed crew than to the experienced 
* pilot. | 
« Unaſt'd you offer. | 

„A great diſcovery ! I always thought till now, 
he that was aſked might be ſaid to give, but not 
properly to offer. The malicious part of the 
„world will, I doubt, be apt to obſerve, that this 


„ ſentence, as it ſtands here, is as true in fact, as 
_ © it is exact in language. 


« Your fawour, like the Nile, increaſe beftows. 
If the beauty of the ſimile is to be judged of by 
Vol. VIII. 


acceſſion 


the frequent uſe, which the Poets of all ages have 
made of it, ſcarce any can come in competition 
% with the Doctor's River. The Ni on theſe occa- 
„ fions is as trite as the ſtories of 7carns and Phaeton. 
« I remember I uſed it when I was about twelve, 
in a new-year's-gift to my uncle, and was heartily 
* aſhamed of it a year after. A ſchool- boy can no 
« more miſs the Nile, than a French Author, when 
* he dedicates to the Grand Monarch, can live with- 
* out the ſun, that other ſimile, in which the Doc- 
tor rejoices. 


Some flar ſiniſter to our rs 
« Contrives new ſchemes. Keck 


„ Alii legunt ue fars, which makes this paſſage 


* — — I have often heard Aſtrologers talk 


Hof a ſort of influence, that ſtars have upon human 
affairs; but I know of no ſtars but thoſe in Mr. 
«* Bickerfiaff”s conitellation, that ever contrived ſchemes, 
and thoſe too were erected under no very benign 
« aſpect. 

„My Lord's care, he tells us, is to teach the un- 
« prattiſed crew to fleer. By crew we are to under- 
* ſtand the Lords of the Treaſury, A very civil 
< expreſſion ! but as to the ſenſe of it, what affinity 
is there between crew and ſteering ? Is ſteering the 
„ buſineſs of the whole ſhip's crew ? This is a true 
image of the Whig-ſcheme, where every man is 
«+ his own pilot.” 

if we read the next two lines, we ſhall find theſe 

have ewounded him, and yet like the beſt natured 

victim imaginable, he needs no conſtraint to expatiate 
their offences. All this is what the French call Gal- 
limatias, and what the Engliſh Critics term nonſenſe. 
But what follows? For whom you bleed. Bleed? 
What is the Devil in the Doctor to mention ſuch a word, 
and give fo unlucky a hint ? I hoped that this point had 
been ſo well guarded, that here could be no farther need 
of an a& of ſecurity, 


The God of day, and your own lot's the ſame. 


A hundred pound for a genitive caſe, as old Buſby uſed 
to cry out upon ſuch an occaſion. 

But to go on from Grammar to decency. Of this 
happineſs of Great Britain is any part aſcribed to the 
Queen To this machine, which moves ſo like the uni- 
verſe, does the Royal Hand give any turn? Methinks he 
might at leaſt allow her Majeſly as much as his friends 
did in the Coronation Medal, Vicem GERIT 1LLA. 
But, as the Poet obſerves, 


Ingratitude's a weed of every clime. 


He will give me leave in my own turn to obſerve, that 
in Don Sebaſtian it it, ON 


Ingratitude's the growth of ev'ry clime. 


What occafion was there of altering a verſe he thought fit 
to fleal ? This is being à mere Banditti in poetry, to 
rob and murder too. But who is to be charged with 
this ingratitude ? The whole body of the nation did in- 
deed wh the treaſurer out, but it was her Majeſty only 
that could diſplace him. Such are the compliments, which 
the Crown receives from this Anti-monarchicl Academy. 
Excellent Poets, dutiful Subjects 5 

I could give you many more obſervations upon the beau- 
ties of this ſublime panegyric, if I had my Longinus 
by me. Ut has been corretted, I find, twice or thrice 


already; and if the Author corrects it once more, I am 
fo well acquainted with his lucky performances that away, 


that 1 do not doubt but I ſhall be tempted to write 10 
you again upon the ſame ſubject. He will not be like 
himfelf, if he does nat ſhift his patron as avell as his 
phraſes, and it will not ſurprixe me at all, if the next 
edition the poem ſhould come out inſcribed to the late 
Treaſurer of Ireland. | 
[C] Which criticiſm occafioned Mr. Addiſon to attack 
our Author with great ſeverity in his Whig-Examiner.) 
| In 
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I. to the Throne, Oftober the 23d 1714 he preſented a me- 


acceſſion of King George 


morial to the Court of. France, requiring, that the canal and new works at Mardyke 
ſhould be demoliſhed. The year following he was recalled from France ; and upon his 
arrival was taken up by a warrant from the Houſe of Commons, and ſoon after ſtrictl 

examined by a Committee of the Privy Council. On the 1oth of June Robert Walpole, 
Eſq; moved the Houſe of Commons for an impeachment againſt him; and on the 15th 
Mr. Prior was ordered into cloſe cuſtody, and that no perſon ſhould be admitted to ſee 
him, without leave from the Speaker. In 1717 an Act of Grace paſſed, but he was 
one of the perſons excepted out of it 3 however, at the cloſe of that year he was dif. 
charged from his confinement, After the fatigues of a length of years ſpent in various 
ſcenes of action, he was deſirous of enjoying the remainder of his days in tranquillity 


and retirement, which he did partly at an eſtate of his at Down-Hall in Eſſex. 


He died 


at Wimpole in Cambridgeſhire, the ſeat of the Earl of Oxford, September the 18th 
1721, and was interred, according to his defire, in Weſtminſter- Abbey, where a beau- 
tiful monument is erected to him, the inſcription upon it D] being written by Dr. Robert 


His Poems which are juſtly admired, were 


Freind, late Maſter of Weſtminſter- ſchool. 


In the firſt number of that paper for Thurſday Sep- 
tember the 14th 1710, he obſerves, that the deſign 
« of this work is to cenſure the writings of others, 
and to give all perſons a rehearing, who have ſuf- 
« fered under any unjuſt ſentence of the Examiner. 
« As that Author has hitherto proceeded, his 7 
« would have been more properly entitled the Exe- 
„ eutioner : at leaſt his examination is like that, which 
« is made by the rack and wheel. I have always 
« admired a critic, that has diſcovered the beanties 
« of an Author, and never knew one, who made it 
« his buſineſs to laſh the faults of other Writers, that 
« was not guilty of greater himſelf ; as the hangman 
« is generally a worſe malefactor than the criminal 
« that ſuffers by his hand. To prove what I ſay, 
« there needs no more than to read the annotations, 
« which this Author has made upon Dr. Garth's 
« Poem, with the Preface in the front, and a riddle 
« at the end of them.” Mr. Addiſon concludes that 

per with theſe words. © Before I take my fare- 
« well of this ſubject, I ſhall adviſe the Author for 
« the future to ſpeak his meaning more plainly. I 
„ allow, he has a happy talent at doggrel, when he 
« writes upon a known ſubject. Where he tells us in 
e plain intelligible language how Syri/cas's ladle was 
« loſt in one hole, and Hans CarwePs finger in ano- 
«« ther, he is very jocular and diverting ; but when 
« he wraps a lampoon in a riddle, he muſt conſider, 
«« that his jeſt is loſt to every one but the few merry 
« wags that are in the ſecret. This is making 
6 darker ſatires than ever Perſius did. After this 
« curſory view of the Examiner's performance, let us 
« conſider his remarks upon the Doctor's. This 
«« general piece of raillery, which he paſſes upon 
« the Doctor's conſidering the treaſurer in ſeve- 
ral different views, is that which might fall upon 
any Poem in aller, or any other Writer, who has 
« diverſity of thoughts and alluſions ; and though it 
«© may appear a pleaſant ridicule to an ignorant rea- 
der, is wholly groundleſs and unjuſt. I do likewiſe 
« diſſent from the Examiner upon the phraſes of 
« paſſions being poized, and of the retrieving merit from 
« dependence, which are beautiful and poetical. It is 
the ſame cavilling ſpirit, that finds Ruit with that 
« expreſſion of the pomp of peace among woes of war, 
as well as of offering unaſt d. As for the Nile, how 
« ſcarus and Phaeton came to be joined with it, I 
« cannot conceive. I muſt confeſs, they have been 
formerly uſed to repreſent the fate of raſh ambitious 
« men; and J cannot imagine why the Author ſhould 
«« deprive us of thoſe particular ſimiles for the fu- 
* ture. The next criticiſm upon the Stars ſeems 
introduced for no other reaſon but to mention Mr. 
* Bickerſtaff, whom the Author every where endea- 
** vours to imitate and abuſe. But I ſhall refer the 
* Examiner to the frog's advice to her little one, that 
vas blowing itſelf up to the ſize of an ox: 

| —Non fi te ruperis, inquit, 
The alluſion to a Victim may beaGallimatia in French 
6 . but is an apt and noble alluſion to a true 
« Engliſh ſpirit. And as for the Examiner's remarks 
Don the word bleed (though. a man would laugh to 
« ſee impotent malice ſo little able to contain itſelf) 
one cannot but obſerve in them the temper of the 


La 
LY 


collected 


« Banditti, whom he mentions in the ſame paper, 


who always murder where they rob. The laſt ob- 
ſervation is upon the line, Ingratitude's a weed of 
every clime. Here he is very much out of humour 
with the Doctor for having called that the Weed, 
which Dryden only terms the Growth of every 
clime. But, for God's ſake, why ſo much tender- 
neſs for ingratitude? But I ſhall ſay no more. 
We are now in an age, wherein impudent aſſertions 
muſt paſs for arguments; and I do not queſtion 
but the ſame, who has endeavoured here to prove 
that he, who wrote the Difpen/ary, was no Poet, 
will very ſuddenly undertake to ſhew, that he, who 
gained the battle of Blenheim, was no General.” 


[ D] The inſcription upon it.] It is as follows. 


Sui temporis Hiſloriam meditanti 
Paulatim obrepens Febris 
is ſimu & Vite 5 74 
Is. 18. An. Dom. 2 J. 
tat. 57. 
H. S. E. 
MATTHZAUS PRIOR Armiger 
Vir Eximius, 
Sereniſſimis 
Regi Gulielmo Regineg; Mariz 
In congreſſione — . 
Hagæ anno 1690 celebrata, 
Deinde Magnæ Britanniæ Legatis, 
um iis 
Qui anno 1697, pacem Reſewicki confecerunt, 
um iis 
Qui apud Galhs annis proximis Legationem obierunt. 
Eodem etiam anno — 
Secretarius, 
Nec nom in 1 honorabili conſeſſu 
orum, 
Qui anno 1700 ordinandis Commercii negotiis, 
Quique anno 1711 dirigendis Portorii rebus 
Prefidelant, 
Commiſſionarius ; 
Paſtremo 
Ab ANNA; 
Feliciſimæ memoriæ Regind, 
Ad Ludevicum XIV. Galliæ Regem 
Mifſus anno 1711 
De pace ftabiliends, 
( Pace etiamnum durante, 
Diaque ut boni jam omnes ſperant duraturd ) 
Cum ſumma poteſtate Legatus. 
ui, 

Hos omnes, quibus cumulatus eft, titulos 
Humanitatis, ingenii, eruditionis laude 
Superavit. 

Cui etiam naſcenti faciles arriſerant Muſe, 
Hunc puerum ſchola hic Regia perpolivit, 

F uvenem in Collegio Sandi alan, 
Cantabrigiæ optimis ſcientiis inflruxit 
Virum denique auxit & perfecit 
Multa cum wiris principibus conſuetuds ; 
Lia natus, ita. inflitutus, 
A Vatum choro avelli nunquam potuit, 
Sed ſolebat ſepe rerum civilium gravitatem 
* Literarum fludiis condire 3 
t cum omne adeo pootices genus 
3 25 * Z Haud 


(1) Sulpicius 
erus, Sa 
Hiſt, lib. 2, ig 

162, 163. 


T- 


PRI 
collected by him, and publiſhed together in one volume in folio, with an elegant dedication 


to the preſent Duke of Dorſet. Since his death ſome more of his Poenis have been 
publiſhed under the title of Poems on ſeveral Occaſions,” by the late Matthew Prior, Ei; 


Several manuſcript works of his are in the poſſeſſion of the preſent Earl of Oxford. 


His Solomon, on the Vanity of the World, has been tranſlated into Latin by Mr. William 
Dobſon, of New College in Oxford, with ſo much elegance and ſpirit [E], that we 
may expect from that Gentleman a very maſterly Latin Verſion of Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
in which he is now engaged. His tranſlation of Solomon was printed at Oxford in 4to. 


Haud infeliciter tentaret, 
Tum in fabellis concinn# kpideque texendis 
Mirus artifex 
Neminem habuit parem. 

Hec liberalis animi oblectamenta, 
Duam nullb illi labore confliterint, 
Facili ii perſpexere, quibus —— en, Amici; 
Apud quos Urbanitatum & Leporum plenus, 
Cum ad rem, quecunque forte inciderit, 
= copioſeque alluderet, 

Interea nihil quefitum, nihil vi expreſſum 
Videbatur, 
Sed omnia ultrd effluere, 

Et quaſi jugi e fonte affatim exuberare 
Ita furs tandem dubios reliquit, 
Effetne in 7 elegantior, 
An in convictu Comes jucundior. 


E] His Solomon, on the Vanity of the World, 
ha: been tranſlated inio Latin by Mr. William Dobſon, 
of New College in Oxford, with ſo much elegance and 
ſpirit, Sc.] We ſhall give a ſpecimen of his tran- 

tion in that of the following lines in the ſecond 
book. 


I drank, I lik'd it not; twas rage, 'twas noiſe, 
« An airy ſcene of tranſitory joys. 

« In vain I truſted, that the flowing bowl 
Would baniſh ſorrow, and enlarge the ſoul. 
To the late revel, and protracted feaſt, 

« Wild dreams ſucceeded and diſorder'd reſt ; 

« And as at the dawn of morn, fair reaſon's light, 
« Broke thro' the fumes and phantoms of the night, 
„What had been ſaid, I aſk'd my ſoul, what done; 
« How flow'd our mirth, and whence the ſource 

begun. 

Perhaps he jeſt, that charm'd the ſprightly crowd, 
« And made the jovial table laugh ſo loud, 

« To ſome falſe notion ow'd its poor pretence, 
To an ambiguous word's perverted ſenſe, 

To a wild ſonnet, or a wanton air, 

« Offence and torture to the ſober ear. 

« Perhaps, alas ! the pleaſing ſtream was brought 
« From this man's error, from another's fault ; 
« From topicks which good-nature would forget, 
« And prudence mention with the laſt regret. 

« Add yet unnumber'd ills, that lie unſeen 

* In the pernicious draught ; the word obſcene, 

« Or harſh, which once elanc'd muſt ever fly 

« Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply, 

« Seed of ſevere diſtruſt, and fierce debate; 


« What we ſhould ſhun, and what we ought to 
% hate. | 8 | 

& Add too the blood impoveriſh'd, and the courſe 

Of health ſuppreſs'd by wine's continued force. 

4 N man ! whom ſorrow thus and rage 

« To diff'rent ills alternately engage. 

« Who drinks, alas! but to forget ; nor ſees, 

„That melancholy ſloth, ſevere diſeaſe, 

« Mem'ry confus'd, and interrupted thought, 

« Death's harbingers, lie latent in the draught ; 

« And * flowers, that wreath the ſparkling 
« bowl ; 

« Fell adders hiſs, and poisnous ſerpents roll.” 


Indulſi Cyathis ; Rabies mera; clamor ineptus, 
Vanaque letitie raptim fugientis Imago. 
Credulus ah nimium ! fperavi pocula maſlum 
Poſſe animum lenire, atraſque avertere Curas. 
Poſt ludis ſera jam nocte licentius aftos 

Incertus fopor, interruptaque ſomnia turbant. 
Jamgue ubi mane novo radiis victricibus alma 
Diſpulerat Ratio fimulacra fugacia noctis, 
Quid facere & fari ſuaſerunt pocula, mecum 
Vokoi animo ; quales & quo de fonte lepores 
Fluxerunt, reputans. Riſus, jocus ille, ſolutos 
Qui movit, lætã circum plaudente corond, 
Forfitan ingenii nugis ab inanibus ortum 
Duxerat, ambiguo luſu vel imagine faſſa, 
Improbulifve Lyræ numeris cantuve protervo, 
Caſta quibus metuat violari ſordibus auris. 
Forfitan heu ! nimium lepidos movere cachinnos 
Infelix Vitium, incauti levis error Amici, 
Duque palam fari ſapiens & candidus ultro 
Parceret, & denſa welaret honeflins umbra. 
DQuinetiam infidis Cyathis conferta malorum 
Agmina cæca latent; hinc linguæ effuſa Venena 
Præcipitis, vanis nunquam revocanda querelis 
Sæpius incauto pronum decolvier Ore 

Reſponſum torquetur atrox, ſpargitque vici ſſim 
Inſanas lites, alienaque jurgia frei. 

Aade etiam exhauſtas dini quod largior uſus 
Sanguinis attenuat wires, carpitque ſalutem. 
Ab miſerum / rabies quem cæca atrique Dolores 
Diverſis hinc inde malis invobvere certant ! 
Heu ſperat curarum haurire oblivia ; neſcit. 
Interea ſexwvo confidere funditus hauſiu 
Morborum omne Genus; lentæ intolerabile pondus 
Defidiz, Errores Animi, Cerebrique natantis 
Somnia, que paſſu ſequitur mors tarda ſilenti. 
Nec widet innexis circum cratera Corollis 


Lethifero/que Angues, atraſque latere colubras. T. 


PRISCILLIAN, a Spaniſh Hereſiarch, lived in the fourth Century. He poſſeſſed 


very fine qualities [A], 
borious, ſober, and no ways avaricious, 
him, in his youth, to learn magick (a). 


ing a ready genius, very eloquent and learned. He was la- 
A too 


This thirſt, I ſay, inclined him to liſten to 


eager thirſt after knowledge prompted 


Helpidius the Rhetorician, and to a Lady who had imbibed ſome errors of the Gnoſ- 


ticks (5). He was infected with them, and employed all his abilities to ſpread them. 


He 


(a) Idem waniſſimus & plus juſto inflatior profanarum rerum ſcientia, quin & Magicas artes ab advleſcentia eum exercuiſſe creditum 


e. Sulpicius Severus, Sacre Hiſt. lib. 2. p. m. 163. 
an. It is falſely aſſerted in Moreri, that this Mark taught 


A] He peſſeſſed fine qualities.) Sulpicius Seve- 
e. * — n Ab his (A ape qua- 
dam non ignobili muliere, & rhetore Helpidio) Pri/- 
cillianus eſt inſtitutus, familia nobilis, predives opibus, 
acer, inquietus, facundus, multa lectione eruditus, dif- 
ſerendi ac diſputandi promptiſſimus : felix prefecto, fi non 
pravo fludio corrupiſſet optimum ingeniu n, pror/us multa 
in eo animi & corporis bona cerneres. Vigilare multum, 
famem, fitim ferre poterat, habendi minime cupidus, u- 
tendi parciſſimus (1). i. e.“ By theſe (Agape, a La- 
« dy of ſome note, and Helpidius the Rhetorician) 


(5) This Rhetorician and that Lady were taught by one Mark, an Egypti- 
Priſcilli 


« Priſcillian was inſtructed. He was born of a noble 
« family, vaſtly rich, of a violent and reſtleſs diſpo- 
« fition; eloquent, very learned and extremely 
« quick and ready in diſputation. 'Thrice happy 


« would it have been for him, had he not depraved 


his admirable genius by the ill uſe he made of it; 
« he poſſeſſing many good qualities both of mind 
and body. He could endure long watchings, hun- 
« ger and thirſt ; was not greedy of amaſſing, 
very moderate in the uſe of riches,” 

[BI He 
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(c) In 38 1. 


(4) Among o- 
thers, Delphinius 
Biſhop of Bour- 
deaux. Vide Al- 
teſerram, Rerum 
Aguitanicarum, 
lib, 5. cap. 5 p- 
323 · 


(e) De guo wide 


317. 


num. LL 


(2) Sulpic. Sever. 
Sacre Hift. lib, 
2. p · 163. 


PRI 


„and was followed EA by the women 


He won over great numbers of people 


[BJ. Some Biſhops alſo became his ſectariſts. This poiſon 
into a great many cities, the ſtrongeſt endeavours were uſed to ſtop it. 


* 


ving already ſpread itlelf 
A Synod was 


accordingly aſſembled in Saragoſſa (c), whither the Biſhops of Aquitain came (d). Priſ- 


cillian, and all his adherents, were there condemned for refuſing to appear; and the Ma- 


giſtrates were ordered to drive them out 


of all cities. This ſentence was ſo far from in- 


timidating the Hereticks in queſtion, that they choſe Priſcillian their Biſhop. He left 
pain with Inſtantius and Salvianus, two Prelates of his ſect, and ſet out for Rome, to 
juſtify himſelf to the Pope. They brought over many Diſciples, in their way through 


Aquitain. 


Euchrocia, wife to Delphidius the Rhetorician (e), received them at her 


country- ſeat; and was ſo charmed with Priſcillian, that ſhe followed him every where. 
Alteſerram. ibid. Several other women were ſeduced by theſe people, and abandoned all things to follow 


2 them in their journey [C]. The Pope refuſed to hear them, as alſo Saint Ambroſe; 
um i» Profeſſor: but the Papal Court ſhewed them greater indulgence, it favouring them with a Reſcript, 


commanding them to be reſtored to their ſeveral churches. They returned to Spain, 
and had ſo much intereſt, that Ithacius their accuſer, being cited to give an account of 


his conduct, as a diſturber of the church, fled into Gaul. 


He there inflamed to ſuch a 


degree Maximus the Tyrant againſt thoſe ſectariſts, that they were commanded to come 
to the Council at Bourdeaux. Inſtantius was there condemned, which Priſcillian ſeeing, 
he deſired to appear before Maximus, and his requeſt was granted. His accuſers 
followed him to that Court, and carried on the proſecution with ſo much vigour, 


[B] He employed all his abilities to ſpread them 
was followed particularly by the women . . . . ſome Bi- 
ſhops alſo became his ſeariſts.) 1 ſhall again quote Sul- 
picius Severus. I ubi doctrinam exitiabilem aggre/ſus 
eft, multos nobilium, plureſque populares authoritate per- 
fuadendi & arte blandiendi allicuit in ſocietatem. Ad 
hoc mulieres novarum rerum cupidæ, fluxa fide, & ad 
omnia curioſo ingenio, catervatim ad eum confluebant. 
Duippe humilitatis ſpeciem ore & habitu prætendens, ho- 
norem ſui & reverentiam cunctis injecerat. F amque pau- 
latim perſidiæ iſtius tabes, pleraque Hiſpaniæ pervaſerat : 
quin & nonnulli Epiſcoporum depravati, inter quos Inſtan- 
tins & Saluianus, Priſcillianum non ſolum conſenſione, 
fed fub quadam etiam eonjuratione ſuſceperant (2). Here 
follows father Maimbourg's copious paraphraſe on 
this Latin paſſage. 4 As this He ſaw on 
„one hand, and knew by his own experience, that 
« mankind are naturally very prone to ſenſuality, 
„ which corrupted the whole world before the flood; 
and knowing, on the other hand, the weak fide of 
«« people, and particularly of the female ſex, who 
are eaſily impoſed upon by a ſpecious outſide of 
« piety ; he ated ſo well the Saint, that there never 
«© was a greater hypocrite than this Impoſtor. And 
indeed, no man ever diſcovered leſs fondneſs for 
« the world; he ſtudiouſly affecting the higheſt con- 
«« tempt of all ſublunary things, by the meanneſs and 
poverty of his dreſs, his behaviour and converſati- 
« on ; by his modeſt, humble and mortified air; by 
the great auſterity of his life, and the alms he beſtow- 
« ed with a moſt liberal hand; talking of nothing but 
«« penitence, faſting, watchings, prayer, and the con- 
« tempt of all worldly things, in order to be united 
«« perfectly to God. By this means he ſoon acquired, 
« throughout all Spain, the character of a moſt zealous 
« ſervant of God; a man of wonderful holineſs, 
« on which account he was admired univerſally. The 
«« women eſpecially, who are more eaſily impoſed 


upon by theſe fallacious appearances, and whoſe 


iſt. da Pontifi- 
cat. de St. Leon, 
lib. x. p. 44, 45 
Dutch edit. He 
quotes Sulpicius 
Severus's words 


in the margin. 


(3) Maimbourg, 5 ty and Eccleſiaſticks, among 


« curioſity, (ſo natural to them) makes them fond of 
„ novelty, the marvellous and ſhew, eſpecially in re- 
« ligious matters, flocked after him, in order to be 
« directed by him, when but a Lay-man. Being, 
« moreover, learned ; having a ſmooth tongue, and 
« admirably well verſed in the arts of perſuaſion ; 
* and knowing how to inſinuate himſelf artfully into 
„the minds of men, by flattering them in a de- 
* licate and witty manner; he ſoon became the 
head of a very great party (in moſt of the provin- 
« ces of Spain,) conſiſting, not only of women and 
« the common people, but alſo of perſons of Quali- 
whom were even 

me Biſhops, who, like all the reft, looked upon, 
« and followed him, as a' great Saint (3).” 

[C] Eucbrocia, wife to Delphidius the Rhetorici- 
. ſeveral other «women were ſeduced by theſe 
people, and abandoned all things to follow them in their 
journey.) If we may credit what ſome ſharp Satyriſts 

| p * 


* 
oy 


A 


that 


ſay, the people in queſtion began with the ſpirit 

ended in The fleſh. — wean harmed at i 
by the outward devotion and pious diſcourſes of this 
Heretick ; but he charmed her inſenſibly with ſome- 
thing of a very different nature, he lying with that 
Lady, and getting her with child. If any perſon 
ſhould object to me, that the Latin words I ſhall cite 
hereunder, fignify, that this incident relates to Pro- 
cula, daughter of Euchrocia, I will not deny it ob- 
ſtinately ; but will own, that this is, perhaps, the 
beſt ſenſe that can be given to the original. The ex- 
teriour devotion, which Priſcillian had long affected 
had not made him forget that young Procula was 
preferable to her mother. Here follows the Latin: 
lier tis — Aquitaniam fruit : ubi tum ab 
imperitis magnifice ſuſcepti, par ſere i ſemina, 
maximeque E luſanam 4-5 wh fane tum 1 1 io- 


ni fludentam, pravis predicationibus pervertere : & Bur- 


. 4;gala per Delphinum repuſſi, tamen in agro Euchrocie 


aliquantifper morati, infecere nonnulhbs ſuis erroribus. In- 
de iter cæptum ingreſſi, turpi ſane pudibundogue comitatu, 
cum wuxoribus atque alienis etiam feminis, in quis erat 
Euchrocia, ac filia ejus Procula : de qua fuit in ſermone 
heminum, Priſcilliani flupro gravidam, partum fibi gra- 
minibus abegiſſe (4). i. e. They journied through A- 
* quitain, where meeting with a ſplendid reception 
from the ignorant, they ſcattered abroad the ſeeds 
of perfidiouſneſs ; and perverted particularly, by 
« their wicked diſcourſes, the Gaſcoons, a worthy, 
religious 3 The Dauphin driving them 
* from Bourdeaux, they made ſome ſtay at the man- 
«« fion-houſe of Euchrocia, and infected ſome per- 
«+ ſons with their erroneous doctrines. They ſet out 
from thence with a ſcandalous train, with their 
« wives and other women, among whom were Eu- 
«« chrocia, and her daughter Procula, of whom it is 
related, that ſhe was got with child by Priſcillian, 
« and miſcarried in the fields.” It was happy for 
Delphidius that he died young ; as it prevented his 
having the grief to hear of his daughter's inconti- 
nence, and his wife's execution (5). It is well known 
that Euchrocia was put to death with Priſcillian (6). 
An applauder of Theodoſius declaimed, with great 
eloquence, againſt this cruelty ; and could not for- 
give Maximus for having put to death the wife of an 
illuſtrious Poet, becauſe the was accuſed of being 
over devout, De wirorum mortibus loquor, cum deſcen- 
Sum recorder ad ſanguinem fæminarum, & in ſexum cui 
bella parcunt non parce ſevitum Sed nimirum graves 
ſuberant invidio/aque cauſe, ut unco ad parnam clari va- 
tis matrona raperetur. Objiciebatur enim, atque etiam 
exprobrabatur mulieri viduæ nimia religio, & diligentius 


culta divinitas (7). 1. e.“ Do I ſpeak of the death 


of men, when I recolle&, that he was ſo mean as 


eto ſpill the blood of women, and behaved with cruel- 
« ty towards that ſex, whom even war ſpares ? But 
« there were reaſons why the widow of an illuſtrious 
Poet was put to death: for it was objected to her, 

| | and 


(4) Sulp. Severus, 
Sacre Hiſz. lib. 
2. p. 165, 


(5) Minus male 
YUM Munere ce 
tus Dei, Mao 
guid , raptus 
eu. Hrrore guad 
non devnantis fi- 
lie, Penaque 
lejus conjugis. 
Auſonius, in 
Prefeſ}. num. 5. 


p-. m. 160. 


(6) Sulp. Severus, 
Ht. Jacre, libs 
2. p. 1/0. 


(7) Latinus Pa- 

catus, in Pane- 
rico Tbeodoſio 
160, cap. 29+ P- 

m. 509 
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(7) ln 385 that they cauſed him to be ſentenced (/) to die (g). Hereunder is the character of (z) PM 
Ithacius, the chief inſtrument of Priſcillian's death D], and the conſequence. of the (ns de, 


&* and ſhe was even r. ed, with being over re- 
& ligious, and too zealous a worſhipper of the Deity.” 
Some people are ſurprized, how it was poſſible for 
Priſcillian to win over ſo many females, fince his 
mock devotion was blended with ſuch ſhocking lewd- 
neſs. He confeſſed at his trial, that he had held 
nocturnal and lewd afſemblies with women, and that 
he uſed to ſtrip himſelf ſtark naked when he prayed 
(8) Vee diften- 8). But other Writers ſay, that it was this very 
Saasen thing made his flock increaſe, and drew over the wo- 
2urnor iam men to him. This is Father Maimbourg's opinion. 
turpium farmina- IJ will again quote his paraphraſe, which is a little 
rum e Iſe cue. too winch extended, of Sulpicius Severus's words. 
2 1 « When people are ſo much prepoſſeſſed in a man's 
2 « favour as to believe him a Saint, they obey implicitly 
wit, Sulp. Seve- © all his commands; and they admit, without the 
rus, Hſe. Sacre, e leaſt reluctance, all his deciſions as ſo many ora- 
lib. 2+ P. 170+ « cles, particularly when they favour the impulſes of 
« corrupt nature. Hence this wretch found it no 
« difficult taſk to perſuade his followers, that if the 
« ſpirit which comes from God was perfectly united 
« to them, by a certain form of prayer he taught 
« them, they then might, and ought to give the 
« Juſts of the fleſh their full ſwing, without God's 
« taking any concern in, or being offended at it; 
« ſince the fleſh does not as from him, but 
« from the wicked principle, no leſs than marriage. 
« Tt was owing to this deteſtable doctrine, that all 
« ſuch women as did not love their huſbands, left 
5 Sever, lib, ,, © them, in ſpite of their teeth“, as huſbands did 
« their wives, of whom they were grown tired; and 
« all of them in general, as did every one of his 
« diſciples, prayed together as he did, as though they 
« had (8060 in a ſtate of innocence, and afterwards 
« defiled themſelves with pollutions of every kind, 
« Such is uſually the reſult or end of theſe new 
« doctrines, enthuſiaſms, and new forms of prayer, 
« (more mad than myſterious) of certain mock-en- 
« lightened, and pretendedly ſpiritual men, who 
« beginning by the * in order to impoſe upon 
(9) Maimbourg, « the world, commonly end with the fleſh (g).“ 
"of du Pontißc. D]; Hereunder is the character of Ithacius, the chief 
1. 3 inſtrument of * death.] Ithacius was a Spa- 
„ niſh Biſhop, of an impudent, debauched character, 
who ſacrificed all things to his paſſions. He plainly 
ſhewed, that he was not actuated by the love of truth; 
and that he perſecuted thoſe hereticks with ſo much 
violence, merely through a principle of vanity. 'The 
firſt ſteps he had taken obliged him to ſtake every 
thing; he thirſted after the honours of the victory, 
and would ſhew his great power, and his authority 
in cabals. He could not bear to think of its being 
obſerved that he did not win his cauſe ; he left no- 
thing unattempted with the tyrant Maximus, in or- 
der to obtain the victory by the aid of the ſecular 
arm; and as he was afraid of being traverſed in 
His deſigns by wiſe and judicious perſons, he was ſo 
impudent and politically malicious, as to accuſe all 
he did not like, as Priſcillian-Hereticks. Whenever 
any perſon uſed to apply himſelf to reading or faſt- 
ing, ſuch a one was immediately branded, by this 
violent perſecutor, as an accomplice of that ſect. 
Was he not ſo bold as to accuſe (of favouring them) 
St. Martin, who beſought him not to act the part of 
a ſtate-proſecutor ; and entreated Maximus not to ſhed 
the blood of the hereticks in queſtion ? Such are the 
abominable artifices of moſt of thoſe who impeach 
others of hereſy : they are revived every age, and 
the world ſuffers itſelf to be as much impoſed upon, 
as though they were but juſt ſtarted up. The Hiſto- 
rian I am going to quote deſerves the reateſt enco- 
miums, for ſaying that the Priſcillianiſts were not 
more diſagreeable to him than their accuſers. Secuti 
etiam accuſatores Idacius & Ithacius Epiſcopi : quorum 
ſtudium in expugnandis hæreticis non reprehenderem, ft non 
Audio wincendi plus quam oportuit certaſſent. Ac mea 
guidem ſententia eft, mihi tam reos quam accuſatores diſ- 
plicere. Certe Ithacium nibil penſi, nibil ſancti habuiſſe 
definio. Fuit enim audax, loquax, impudens, ſumptugſus, 
wentri & gulæ plurimum impertiens. Hic ſtullitia eo 
uſque proceſſerat, ut omnes etiam ſantos viros, quibus aut 
ſtudium inerat lectionis, aut propoſitum erat certare Jeju- 


| Vor, V III. 


we ſhould have heard of nothing but perſons removed 


a rus, Hift, Sacre; 
ſeverity lib. 2. | 


nits, fanquam Priſcilliani ſocias aut diſcipulos, in crimen 
arceſſeret. Auſus etiam miſer eft, fea tempeſiate Martino 
Pw, wviro plane Apoſiolis conferendo, palam en 

erefis infamiam.  Namgque tum Martinus apud Treveros 

conſlitutus, non deſinebat increpare Ithacium, ut ab accu- 
ſatione Fr cab : Maximum orare, ut ſunguine infeli- 

cium abſtineret : ſatis ſuperque ſufficere, ut epiſcopali en. 
tentia heretici 1 ecchefits . 115 | * (10) Sulp. Seve- 
Martin's intercsſnon was ſo powerful, that the un- 77% . K. Sacre, 
happy perſons in queſtion were not proſecuted, ſo long Hog FIR 
as he continued at Triers; but as ſoon as he had left that 

city, ſome Biſhops won over Maximus, and prompted 

him to break his word with him (11). Priſcillian (11) 2zoad uf- 
was ſentenced to die; and then Ithacius, fully gra- f. Martins 
tified in all his wiſhes, diſcontinued the impeach- fag. 
ment, that is, he did not appear before the judges, & . pe * 
when the ſentence was to be confirmed, a groſs ar- egregia aur 
tifice, which was juſtly ridiculed by Sulpicius Severus. * 2 Maxim: c/i- 
Cæterum Ithacius widens quam invidioſum fibi apud epiſ- pom 0s 2 
copos foret, fi accuſato, etiam poſtremis rerum — — — 
Judiciis aftitifſet (etenim iterari judicium neceſſe erat) ſub- S poſtea Impe- 
trabit ſe cognitioni fruſtra calido jam ſcelere perfecto (12). e er Mage 
Latinus Pacatus treats theſe bloody minded Biſhops as "*"* © =: 
they deſerved ; and expatiates in a proper manner on pan 28 we 
the ſcandal they cauſed, by laying their polluted and #7545 c//:i; 
bloody hands on the molt ſacred things; and enveigh- defexvs, . = 
ed _ the iniquity of the tyrant imus, for Pe Brad 
careſſing and protecting ſuch Prelates (13). Quid hoc es 1 


ſevero. 


majus poterat intendere accuſator ſacerdos ? fuit enim, Idem, p- 169. 


fuit & hoc delatorum genus, qui nominibus antiſtites, re- 


vera autem ſatellites, atque aded carnifices, non contenti (12) Idem, ibid, 
miſeros avitis evolviſſe patrimoniis, calumniabantur in p- 170+ 
Janguinem, & vitas premebant reorum jam pauperum. ; 
Ruinetiam cum judiciis capitalibus aflitiſſent, cum gemitus (13) 3 Bhs 
& tormenta miſerorum auribus ac luminibus haufſſent, = Theodoſia 72 
cum lictorum arma, cum damnatorum frena tractaſſent, to, cap. 29. p. m. 
pollutas parnali manus contactu ad ſacra referebant, & 509. 
cærimonias quas inceſiaverant mentibus, etiam corporibus 
impiabant. Hos ille (14) Phalaris in amicis habebat, hi (14) That is, 
in oculis ejus, atque etiam in oculis erant : nec injuria, d the Tyrant 
quibus tot fimul wotiva veniebant, avaro divitum bona ; Maximus over- 
cruento innocentium pena ; impio religionis injuria. i. e. 3 rad 
Could an accuſer, who was a Miniſter, have gone 
greater lengths? For there was a ſet of informers, 
* who being Biſhops nominally, but in reality ſol- 
« diers, and therefore executioners, not content with 
turning unhappy perſons out of their paternal 
eſtates, proſecuted them till they were ſentenced to 
* die; and took away the lives of thoſe whom 
* they had reduced to beggary. Farther, after ſit- 
bo ting in judgment in criminal matters; beholding 
og hearing the groans and tortures of the unhap- 
« py criminals ; after handling the Lictor's rods and 
* the ſcourges of condemned wretches ; they then 
would folemnize the holy Rites of Religion with 
* hands defiled with blood, and pollute its ceremo- 
* nies, Theſe were the tyrant Maximus's friends, the 
„ men he doated on; which indeed was natural 
* enough for him to do, ſince they ſatiated his ava- 
rice with the wealth of the rich; his cruelty, by 
6 22 the innocent; and his impiety, by pro- 
aning religion.“ 
We may take notice in Ithacius of another cir- 
cumſtance, in which ſuch as impeach with the greateſt 
violence reſemble him. No Biſhop would have found 
it a more difficult matter, than he, to account for his 
own conduct, and yet he was the moſt eager in ſlan- (15) Cogneſee | 
dering and proſecuting others. This wicked - guam multa efſe 
viour is unaccountable, as the Heathens have obſerved, Perteat in eo gui 
they declaring, that innocence is the moſt eſſential _— ta 
uality in an accuſer (15). But thoſe who ſet up tatem ee e 
or accuſers, commonly have very little 2 to centiam /ingula- 
this. There is a certain Writer, whoſe works, tho' en. Nibil hs 
filled with abſurdities, contradictions, profanations, E ep 
novelties, very dangerous paradoxes and hereſies, he Ee 


: am rationem ab 
yet has charged a great many people with advancing 2 repoſ= 
falſe doctrines; and could he have had a Maximus, «ere eum, gui non 

Poffit ſuæ redderes 
icero, in Ver- 
rem, lib. 1. folio 

22, . 


«c 
cc 


from their employments, out-lawed, fulminated with 
an anathema, not to ſay worſe, In all probability 
theſe irregular and unjuſt proceedings will laſt as long 
as the world, FR | 
| (Z] « « and 
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ſeverity [E]. Saint Martin, Biſhop of Tours, refuſed to communicate with ſuch Biſhops 
as had prompted Maximus to that cruelty 3 and it being at laſt extorted from him to com- 
municate wich them, he was greatly afflicted upon that account all his life aſter; and 
imagined that this was the reaſon, why the gift of miracles, with which he was endued, 


(45 6 ſo much weakened with 


regard to him. Some other Biſhops imitated him [FI, with 
a reſolution not to admit Ithacius and his adherents to their communion. 


He was not 


(7) See Moreri's Uneaſy at this ſo long as the tyrant Maximus, his protector, and the object of his adula- 


Didtionary,, tion lived; but as ſoon as he had loſt him, he was puniſhed for his crime. Pope Leo 
— — was not ſo ſcrupulous as St. Martin, he approving Priſcillian's execution [GJ]. Maim- 
the an. PRIS- bourg makes a diſtinction that is almoſt ridiculous (H). I ſhall not enquire whether thoſe 


CILLIAN. 


. . » and the conſequences of that ſeverity.) The 
| 2 Mr. Flechier, one of the fineſt Writers of 


his age, are ſo beautiful, that I am perſuaded all my 
Readers will be pleaſed to ſee them here. This 
« execution was attended with many ill conſequences ; 
« the putting this Hereſiarch to death, ſerved only 
« to add new ſtrength to his hereſy. His followers 
« interred him with great magnificence, and ho- 
« noured him as a Martyr ; and thoſe who were the 
& inftraments of his condemnation, abuſing their 
| « credit, and the great intereſt they had at Court, 
® Sulp. Sever. de © perſecuted good men with impunity ** Any per- 
vita S. Mart. « {on who falied, and loved ſolitude and retirement, 
« was immediately ſuſpected by them; and it was a 
« crime to behave with greater ſobriety and regula- 
« rity than they. Thoſe who were moſt obnoxious 
« to them, were immediately called Priſcillianiſts, 
« eſpecially when they were victims, whoſe death 
« might pleaſe the Prince, or increaſe his treaſures, 
+ Pacat. in Pa- by the confiſcation of their eſtates +; for they 
negyr ic. e took away perſons lives, and deprived them of their 
« eſtates, at pleaſure; and preſerved the Tyrant's 
« friendſhip by calumnies, cruelties, and other acti- 
(16) Flechier, 4 ons like his (16).“ 

_ 4 aro [F] Some other Biſhops imitated St. Martin.] Conti- 
1 nuing to ſhew the ill conſequences, which attended 
Paris edit. 1a mo., the putting to death Priſcillian, 1 ſhall make uſe of 
1680. Father Maimbourg's words, they being better than 
any tranſlation I can make. © The moſt lamentable 
« circumſtance on this occaſion is, that this impeach- 
« ment carried on by Ithacius, cauſed, for ſome 
« time, .a dangerous kind of ſchiſm in Gaul. For, 
« on one hand, Theognoſtus, a Biſhop of t au- 
« thority, having greatly condemned it, and even af- 
« terwards withdrawn from his communion, was imi- 
« tated in this particular by moſt of the Biſhops, who 
« imagined, as he did, that theycould not in conſcience 
« communicate with a man who had diſhonoured both 
« his character and the church, by polluting him- 
« ſelf with the blood of thoſe whoſe death he had 
« occaſioned. But on the other hand, ſeveral Bi- 
« ſhops, won over by Ithacius, whoſe accomplices 
» they were, or whoſe proceedings they applauded, 
« ſided with him; and ſeeing themſelves ſtrongly 
« ſupported by the favour cf the Prince who pro- 
* tected Ithacius, they held a kind of a council or 
« conventicle in Triers, where he was cleared, and 
« declared legally innocent, by the ſentence pro- 
(17) Maimbourg, “ nounced by them (17).” He afterwards relates how 
Hiſt. du Pontific. St. Martin refuſed to communicate with them, till he 
485. a was informed that, by complying, he ſhould prevail 
* P. 57 5% with Maximus to repeal the decree, whereby all the 
Priſcillianiſis that could be found ſhould be put to death 
(18). St. Martin did not approve of the putting Here- 
ticks to death ; and be was afraid that many of the 
worthicft Catholicks would ſuſfer in that ſlaughter ; be- 
: cauſe they hoked upon as Priſcillianiſis, thoſe who, by 
(20) Ibid. p. 60. their modeſt and mortified look ſeemed to lead a more regu- 
e A cites. lar life than others; thoſe hypocritical Priſcillianiſts not 

the tollowing bein diſtin . 4 4. 1 down 
words of Sulp. g diſtinguiſhed from ſuch. as were truly ut men 
Severus, Dial. 3. (19). 'Thinking therefore that, of two evils, the 
Satius æſtimans leaſt ought to be choſen (20), he ſubmitted for a lit- 
ad w_ ſets _ tle time to the violence that was done to him; and 
Fire pos "um cer, aſſiſted with thoſe Biſhops at the ceremony of the ordi- 
wicibus gladius nation of Felix Biſhop of Triers. . . . . The next day he 
imminebat. returned very forrowful, and deeply repenting what he 
: 8 had done ; and perceiving that this gift of miracles, with 
Sever. ibid. æoubich * God had endued him, did not exert itſelf 
fo fre uently in him as before, he endeavoured to compen- 
fate te boſs he had ſuſtained by his penitence, As for 
Ithacius's ſchiſm, it uwas not lang lived; for Maximus 


(18) Ibid. p. 59+ 


(19) Ibid. 


Hereticks believed and faid all that is aſcribed to them (i); I only ſay, that one of their 


opinions, 


his protector having been 17 * fome time after by Theo- 
dofeus the Great + ; and killed by the foldiers in Aquileia, Id. di vir. it 
he.wwas abandoned by all the Biſhops his adherents, and c. 2. 
ſent into baniſhment, in which he died. 
[G] Pope Leo.. . approved of Priſcillian's execution. ] 
Maimbourg (21) acknowledges, that till then Here- (2 1) Maimbourg, 
ticks had not been puniſhed in that manner; but he Hif. du Punt fc. 
aſſerts, that they may very juſtly be treated with that ſe- 4 St. Lem, lib. 
verity, as has 82 been * fince. And not . 86. 
to ſpeak, ſays he, © of thoſe, who have proved in 
« their writings, that it was not only lawful, but like- 
* wile very proper to act in this manner, we need 
% but read what St. Leo has writon this head, when 
* iſſuing, as will ſoon be obſerved, the neceſſary or- 
© ders for proſecuting in Spain the Priſcillian Here- 
* ticks he applauds Maximus for this action, and 
ſays as follows“: That the rigour and ſeverity of « 


60 
Profuit diu ita 


% his juſtice againſt that Herefiarch and his diſciples diſtrickis Fechki 
& avhom that Prince ut to death, was of great 1 — — 3 
% to the clemency of the church. For though Ge is con- J eli ſacerdota- 
tented auith the mildneſs 'of the judgment which the gu, _ 
Biſhops pronounce, according to the canons, againſt ob. — 5.6 


. n , ultiones: ſeverit 
« flinate Hereticks, and is not for b executions (a), tamen Chriſtians 


* ſhe nevertheleſs is great aſſiſled and well ted, un Principum 
& by the ſevere conſlitutions ＋ the E 1 ga ja” ISO 
<« ſometimes Hereticks, through the dread of fo rigorous = | dA ga 
* puniſhment, have recourſe to the ſpiritual remedy, in nunguam recur- 
* order to cure the deadly 32 of their hereſy, by @ runt remedium, 
© true and fincere converſion.” Maimbourg aſſerts 7% "ment corpo- 
(22), that Ithacius's chief fault was, his applying him- an 2 
ell to a ſecular tribunal, in a cauſe that was wholly ec- ad Turi b OP 
clefiaftical, and doing all that lay in his power to 
take away the lives of thoſe Hereticks, which is con- (22) Maimboure, 
trary to the laws of the church. For which reaſon, Hiſt» d. Ponrific 
ſays he, when the Clergy implore the aſſiſtance of Princes * 
and Magiſtrates 1 them, they always proteſt that n 

they fo earneſtly wiſh for their amendment, that they do 

not defire to have them put to death, but rather that 

they ſhould find mercy ; leaving, however, the F udges at 

liberty to att according to the laws, for the good of the 

Church and State. This is a fallacious diſtinction, 

and mere 3 it is, at leaſt, a conduct ſo o po- 

ſite to the ſolemnity of a ſerious tribunal, that it is no 

wonder the Inquiſition ſhould be ridiculed on that ac- 

count. The perſons hinted at, intreat Princes to en- 

act laws againſt Hereticks, and laviſh the higheſt ap- 

plauſes on them, when they make hereſy fv, they 

deliver up to them thoſe whom they have declared 

Hereticks ; conſequently ſuch perſons are the cauſe of 

their death. When they tell the Civil Magiſtrate, 

that they do not deſire them to be put to death, it is 

acting a mere farce (23). And by the way, why (23) See Jwieu, 
do not they requeſt the ſame indulgence with refl- Apologie pour (a 
755 to aſſaſſins? for, according to theſe perſons, a . 

eretick is worſe than a poiſoner and a murderer. gr 4 oil : 
Ariſtotle's maxim, poſito uno abſurdo multa ſequuntur, 

was never truer than in this matter. The abſurdity 

of ſubjecting opinions to the ſword of the Civil Ma- 

iſtrate is attended with a thouſand abſurdities ; and 

uch as maintain it fall into numberleſs contradicti- 

ons. Obſerve that the Inquiſition ſentences people 

to die, and is not contented with declaring them He- 

reticks (24). | (24) See Jurieu, 

. In thoſe countries where the Inquiſition prevails ibid. 

Hereticks are always ſentenced to be burnt. Now, 

as in ſuch executions there are neither bones broke, 

nor bod fpilt, the query is, whether the maxim Ec- 
clefia non novit ſanguinem, expreſſed here in equiva- 
lent terms by St. Leo, is obſerved in this reſpect, or 
only eluded, REM. Crit. ] 
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them. 


[H] One of their opinions, which vas approved in 
St. Auſtin, ſeems to hade been condemned in the Priſcil- 
lianiſts.] The three following things are certain. 

'bly ſuppoſe, 1. St. Auſtin believes, that man is impelled invinci- 
poſibly ſuppoſe, 6 
thatany Heretick bly, either to evil by the corrupt ſtate of his nature, 
ever deprived men or to good by the Holy Ghoſt. 2. This doctrine de- 
of that faculty. prives man of free - will, taking this word for the li- 
% Quod , id berry of indifference. 3. St, Auſtin's doctrine has 
credi liceat, & do- been ſolemnly approved by the church. Now the 
cert ,nee v Reader will ber ſee, that the Priſcillianiſts were 
le tins. e. condemned for deſtroying free-will, by ſubjecting man's 
bitur. Omniaque will to a fatal neceſſity, which it cannot oppoſe (25). 
non ſolum huma- That is, that they were condemned becauſe they 
narum Legum, deſtroyed free-will, taking that word, not for the fa- 
ed culty of acting freely (26), and with a moſt agreeable 
ener propenſion, but for the power of choofing between 


num decreta ſol- ; - 
ventur. Quia ne- two contraries. They therefore were condemned for 
Let us 


gue de honis, neque a, doEtrine which was approved in St. Auſtin. 
conſider the manner in which they are refuted by 


de malis actibus 
_— mg" of Saint Leo **, If it be lawful to believe and teach 
— partem © this doctrine, virtue ought to be no longer reward- 
fatalis neceſſites © ed, nor vice puniſhed ; and all laws, not only hu- 
mum ment!s 1m" man but alſo divine, are no longer binding, and 
721 St- Leo, 4 may be violated with impunity ; becauſe it will be 
Shih « no longer poſſible to give judgment, either in fa- 

(27) Maimb, „ your of good actions, or againſt evil ones, if a fa- 
1 4 22 * « tal neceſſity impells and overcomes the will (27). 
1. p. 66, Now can it be doubted after this, (I ſtill uſe Father 
Maimbourg's expreflions (28), without acquieſcing 


1715 — yo with all he ſays,) F Saint Leo believed what faith obli- 


the paſſage from 
S. Leo. ibid. p. 
65, 66, 


26) Maimbourg, 
(25) du Pontific. 
d St. Leon, lib. 


3: p. 65+ 
26) We cannot 


of the moſt famous Sophiſts of Greece. 
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opinions, which was approved in St, Auſtin [ J. ſeems to have been condemned in 


get us to believe, wit. that grace dbes fo influence our 
minds, that it dots not lay any neceſſity upon us; but that 
it leaves us our free-will entire, on the liberty of in- 
difference, by which wwe may chooſe one. of two contra- 
ry things; and do good by grace, or evil of ourſelves. I 
can eaſily ſuppoſe, that they differed from Saint Au- 
ſtin, in the explication of the cauſes which determine 
the will ; but they muſt neceſſarily have agreed with 
him in this point, viz. that the principle, which 
moves it, does not permit it to ſtop, to go back, or 
turn aſide. Now it is on this very thing, that Pope 
Leo's arguments are grounded, when he refutes the 
Hereticks in queſtion. It is therefore certain, that 
when he condemns their doctrine, he refutes Saint 
Auſtin ;z and that he could not approve the doctrine 
of that Father, without admitting what he had re- 
jetted in the Priſcillianiſts. I do not enquire whe- 
ther he argues juſtly ; I only ſay, that all the proofs 
he builds on rewards and puniſhments, on laws and 
judgments, would be wrong againſt this ſect, if they 
were not good againſt Saint Auſtin's ſyſtem. It is to 
be obſerved, that Saint Leo argues from the conſe- 
quences, with which the doctrine of a fatal neceſſity 
might be attended; and does not ſay that theſe He- 
reticks taught theſe conſequences. This ſhews that 
he argued againſt the doctrine itſelf, independently of 
the principle on which they grounded it, and of the 
conſequences they actually drew from it. It was pro- 

r for me to add this obſervation, becauſe it con- 

ms my text. 


PRODICUS, a native of Tulis (a) in the iſland of Cea [A]. one of the Cyclades, (0) Suidar, 
contemporary with Democritus Gorgias Leontinus, and Diſciple of Protagoras, was one 
He flouriſhed in the 86th Olympiad (b), and ch. 


(5) Euſeb. in 


had, among other Diſciples, Euripides, Socrates (c), Theramenes (d), and Ifocrates (e). . 
He was not aſhamed to reach privately in Athens, though he was come to that city with (Dres, falt 


the character of Embaſſador, from his countrymen, who had before raiſed him to ſeveral 


none, p. 425. 


other publick employments (); and though one would have concluded that the high oY Tn 


applauſes, which his ſpeec 
(e) Dion. Hali- PP 
carnaſſeus, in his 
Letter to Pompey, 
blames Plato for 


lato, who makes pretty frequent mention of him, and even with applauſe, but not 


h obtained him from the Athenians, the day he was admitted (0 Plutarch, and 
1 to audience, would have made him employ his talent only on ſuch occaſions. 1 


Life Iſocrates. 
Plato, in 


Nandering Prodi. Without ſometimes employing irony (g), the darling figure of Socrates his great interlo- Hippia My. p. 


cus and ſeveral 
others, 


cutor, inſinuates, that a deſire of getting money prompted Prodicus to keep ſchool, and 6. | 
indeed he got a great deal of money that way. Philoſtratus (H) ſeems to be much of the 


(6) Is Vita Sep. ſame opinion with Plato; he declaring that Prodicus was fond of money, and loved to 


lib, 1. p. 500. 


ſpend it in diverting himſelf. He uſed to go from one city to another, diſplaying his 


eloquence z and though he did it in a mercenary way [BI, he nevertheleſs had great ho- 


A] In the iſland of Cea.) Suidas declares expreſsly, 

933 4 he 1 a 4 — of that iſland, «To» Kiw Tx; 
He favs in Hip- ru, and he calls him Ki, as he had been called 
bia Majore, p. m. by Plato (1), Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus (2), Plutarch 
1246, that Pro- (3), Diogenes Laertius (4), &. From Kies comes 
. C e Kt., and by contraction Ke, which the Latins 
* have expreſſed Cæus, or Ceius, or Cius (5). Menage 

(2) In Vita TÞ- (6) juſtly cenſures Marcilius Ficinus, for tranſlating 


. No x&- K. in Plato, Prodicus Chius; as Amyot 
(3) Ibid. has likewiſe done in his verſion of the life of Iſo- 


crates. Ihe Latin tranſlator of Philoſtratus has com- 
(4) In Protegora. mitted the like error; he tranſlating INgedxor Kim, in 
(5) See Wolfius, Philoſtratus, Prodicum Chium (7). The French tranſ- 
n Iſocrar. Vitam, lator was doubtleſs more careful in conſulting Philo- 
3 in ſtratus's Latin verſion, than in examining the Greek 
"54 9 text, ſince he rendered it thus, Prodicus, a native of 
P Chios. Caſeneuve, who cenſures him for this and 
ſome other miitakes (8), overlooks two that deſerve 
to be criticized. The Greek paſſage is as follows: 
(7) In Vita Se- Ipeias d Kis debe Torgroy ir, cep tybrile ws 
Pbiſt. p. 449+ 988 TerN Re Ev Der i BoiwT org Adra c οαν? 
8 | ache 8 * 45 6617 & iy ſunr u- 18 TW aT ©. The 
3 French Tranſlator has rendered theſe words to this 
Ep'ſe.de Pbiliſtr. purpoſe. Prodicus, a native of Chios and ſon of Grillus, 


(5) Ibid. 


p. 42. avas in ſo much reputation, that being impriſoned in Beotia, 
Xenophon was bail for him, in order that he might hear 
him. 1. Xenophon, not Prodicus, ſhould be called 
Gryllus's ſon. 
and nevertheleſs, when he cenſures the 


Caſeneuve ſays this himſelf, page 433 
ation, 


nours 


page 42, he ſays the Tranſlator ould have ſaid, Pro- 
dicus, a native of Chios, and ſon of Gryllus, &c. 
2. It was Xenophon who was impriſoned, not Pro- 
dicus ; and nevertheleſs, there is no perſon who reads 
this tranſlation, but imagines that Xenophon was bail 
for Prodicus when impriſoned. Though Caſeneuve 
knew, that the Sophiſt in queſtion was not born in 
the iſland of Chios, he yet did not know what coun- 
try-man he was; he ſaying, that he was a native of 
the iſland of Cio, now calka Standia. But this is a miſ- 
take, he being big in the 1 * 1* or Ceos, 
now called Zea. oreri, in ſuppoſing him a native 
of the iſland of Cos (9), has only followed the error of (9) In the Dutch 


edit. it is Col : but 


rſons who knew more than himſelf. Eraſmus calls this! 
kin Coum, page 394, of his Adagia, as alſo Charles — — * 
Stephens in his dictionary, which fault was not cor- 

rected either by Lloyd or Hofman. They likewiſe 

have not corrected what he aſcribes falſely to Suidas, 

viz. his having made Prodicus a native of the iſland 

of Chios. Menage (10) affirms, that an error has (10) Menage, in 
crept into the firſt chapter of the third book of Quin- £4 p. 419. 
tilian, where Prod icus is called Chius ; but I have not | 
found that miſtake in the editions I conſulted. Mau- (11) It is in part 
croix, in his verſion of the great Hippias, printed at 2. of Phyllar- 
Paris in 1685, makes Prodicus a native of the iſland of coun k —_— 
Cos. Father Goulu had committed the ſame miſtake, 381. 

in his French tranſlation of the Apology for Socrates 

(11). | | 


| . (12) IN Vita Sa- 
[B] in @ mercenary way.) See Philoſtratus an pbiſ. f. 488, 


— 


a — — — — — ee — 
— * 
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©) Holmes, 1 Gute paid him in Thebes, and {till greater in Lacedæmonia. His declamation at fiſty 


bw . drachms has been very much talked of [C], 


but of five 


We ' which amounted to more than four French Crowns. Prodicus's 
le flocked prodigiouſly to hear him, though he had a diſ- 


t) agen xa) very eloquent [ D], ſince peop 
beg e agreeable voice (k). 


It is related that Xenophon, when a priſoner in Bocotia E], being ( R, 


PRO 


It was called weyrqzworredIgaxu@-, according 


to ſome learned men, becauſe every auditor was obliged to pay him fifty drachms (4), 


ſtyle muſt have been 


'A 957 e 


cunde pu. deſirous of hearing Prodicus (/), procured bail, and went and gratified his curioſity. S e 2. 


Se. alte Piate in Few orations have been oftener quoted, or 


Pretag. p 229: which our Sophiſt feigned, that virtue [F] and pleaſure, in a 
emſelves to Hercules, and each ſtrive to win him over (n). 


Philoſtr, p. th 
85 " to death as one who corrupted their youth. 


by Ariſtophanes, in one of his Comedies (u), when he ſays, his man has been Me 65 ( em, 
* 


Plato. The latter ſays, that young perſons of the 
richeſt and moſt noble families, drawn by Prodicus, 
Gorgias, Polus, and Hippias, who uſed to travel from 
town to town, gave them great ſums of money, 
and promiſed to be very grateful over and above this, 
and at the ſame time neglected to be taught by their 
fellow citizens, who would have inſtructed them gra- 


(13) Plato, i= tis (13). 
Apol. Socr. p. 15 [C] His declamation at fifty drachms.) 1 have em- 
2 — 795 loyed the word declamation, but without depriving 


myſelf of the right to ſubſtitute another, in caſe it 
ſhould be neceſſary. In my opinion the word ini- 
duzic, uſed by Plato and Suidas, fignifies an harangue 
or ſpeech, in'which an Author diſplays all his rhetoric ; 
and intends to ſignalize himſelf, both on account of 
the importance of the ſubject, and the vaſt concourſe 
of auditors. "Thoſe who tranſlate ri Toh, pe- 
cimen edere, to publiſh a ſpecimen, have not a 2 
notion of the thing ; for they give us to underſtan 
that an orator exerts his utmoſt ſtrength, as though he 
had been deſired to produce a maſter piece. This I 
believe is the reaſon why the moſt ſhining ſpeeches, 
which are thoſe that form panegyricks or ſatyrs, 
have been aſcribed, by Rhetoricians, to the demon- 
ſtrative kind, iriduxlhxzzy, However this be, there is 
ſome difficulty about the iid; cr rr. of 
Prodicus. Suidas ſays that Prodicus firſt invented it ; 
but ſays ne farther, nor tells us what it is. Voſſius 
however makes him ſay, that all ſuch as deſired to 
hear that orator, uſed to pay him fifty drachms, that 
(14)-Ryant? ora- is, four French crowns and two Spaniſh rials (14). It 
tones 9us fiert H. is very plain, that Voſſius truſted to Creſollius (15), and 
leant, illud argu- y pain, 
it, quod qui au. looked no farther. He makes exactly the ſame va- 
dire eum wellet, luation of money as the Jeſuit ; but whereas, in the 
is, Suida teſte, ſeſuit's book, this ſum of four crowns and two rials, 
N fol- which every auditor paid Prodicus, is but an explication 
paring 7 2ua- of Suidas's words, or a conſequence drawn from them, 
tuor corona it is ſet down in Voſſius as being Suidas's own words. 
Gallicos, ac ducs Hence the reader may judge, how cautiouſly we ought 
inſuper regal: to read common Authors in their quotations, ſince a 
Hip Alen, man of Voſſius's character takes ſuch liberties. We 
' natura, p. bg, Will now ſee what he had ſaid in another book (16). 
le had related, as a circumſtance copied from Ariſto- 
9255 r val tle, that whenever Prodicus took notice that his audi- 
| pp * tors did not attend to him, he uſed to propoſe to 
173, them ſomething relating to his art, which he would 
not teach under the price of fifty drachms. 'The paſ- 


9232 o ſage in Ariſtotle ſeems to bear two meanings ; one, 
3+ cap · a. that Prodicus had a certain oration which abounded 


with ſuch lively ſtrokes, that whenever any of them 

was! ſpoke before the audience, it immediately diſ- 

lled the drowſineſs of the hearers; the other, that 

* had a treatiſe of rhetoric, containing ſeveral pe- 

(17) Tore 9 igin, culiar ſecrets, which would call up the attention of 
romp oe ae the hearers, though ever ſo abſent or weary (17). 
TED a According to the firſt ſenſe, he had an oration which 
Ebay vie w- he kept for the grand days, that is, for his hearers 
rar who paid fifty drachms for it; and according to the 
Arete. 7 „ fecond ſenſe, he had a collection of good antidotes 
Prodi, cum for his auditors, to keep them from ſleeping, and 
dormitant audite- Which he communicated to ſuch only as paid him 
res, inferre ali- handſomely for them. This puts me in mind of a 
guid demonſerati9= Profeſſor of Philoſophy (18), famous among the Pro- 
* N teſtants of France, who would not teach certain ſo- 
Ariſt. Rberer. Phiſms, unleſs he was paid a certain tax or price he put 
lib, 3+ cap. 14+ upon them. Voſſius has followed the firſt of rheſe two 
meanings in one of his books, and the laſt in the o- 

(18) David De- thers. It would be no eaſy matter to determine which 
rodon. | 15 the trueſt, conſidering the brevity which Ariſtotle 


and Suidas have affected, in ſpeaking of this matter; 


er 8 | 
occaſioned more N than that in pay ay . 
male diſguiſe, preſent e dae 
. . * a 
The Athenians put him ga; ie, 


ru * 
aft juvenes tor. 


It this connexion was only that mentioned e. Suigzs, 


Fuidas. 


this, I ſay, would be "wy difficult, if Plato did 

not give us to underſtand, that the iniduty vr 

TeauxuE- of Prodicus's was rather a letter than a 

ſpeech. Socrates complains, in his bantering way, 

of his not being able to diſcourſe to purpoſe on the 

nature of names, becauſe he had not heard the is. 

duZ of fifty drachms, which Prodicus ſaid, taught 

that whole myſtery ; he had heard only that of one 

drachm, ri, N. (19). Creſollius did not un- (19) Nen g. 

derſtand this laſt word ; but falſely imagined, that it «*moz, 51 

— be mom wr tr for the ſame thing which 7" 228 
ore been called awrnxrraquxu@. Plato qui 21" rah, 

rem eandem memorat, ea cauſa —— ir dub hr s 

navit (20), Madam Dacier, in her remarks on Ariſ- (20) ce; 

5 . . us 
tophanes's clouds, p. 235. had a more juſt idea of Tea. Rhe. 
the thing. Prodicus, ſays ſhe, was the vaineſt man lib. 3. cap. 5. p. 
that ever lived; and entertained ſo advantageous an 78 
opinion of his own learning, that he never taught the 
moſt inconfiderable thing gratis. He had fpeeches of all 
rates and prices ready, from an obolus to fifty drachms. 

[D] Prodicus's flyle muſt have been very eloquent.) 
This may be proved by the teſtimony of ſeveral grave ; 
Authors. Maximus Tyrius (21) aſcribes to Prodicus (27) Piſert. 7. 
the beauty of expreſſion, æ E, as his true 
characteriſtic. Marcellinus (22) ſays, he was very (22) In the Life 
exact and accurate in the choice of his words. The- J Thucydides, 
miſtius ſays, that his ſpeeches were full of ornaments Pho fays that 
and beauties, Wehre, 7s xai yimorlas big. I am te pray 
of opinion that Naudzus (23) ought not to have ranked bw; oe — 
him among thoſe Sophiſts, who uſed to declaim or «*z :225y/x. | 
ſpeck on any ſubject that was propoſed, without pre- 


meditation. But Philoſtratus would induce one to (23) Synt. 4: 
Studio Liber, p. 


think the contrary ; he ſaying, page 487, of his 3 
lives of the Sophiſts, that not N was the — 2 
firſt who underwent that trial; but alſo that he was tions de Studiis 
prompted to it in order to eclipſe the glory which #n/#tendi:, 
Prodicus gained by going from town to town, and Printed in 1647, 
delivering elaborate ſpeeches. Being deſirous of ſur- N 1 
paſſing an Orator, whom he uſed to laugh at for often m. Doubtleſs 
repeating the ſame words, he reſolved to exert his the laſt miſtake 
eloquence on unpremeditated ſubjects (24). There is is Naudzu's. 
no doubt, but that the thoughts in Prodicus's ſpeeches 3 
were as ſubtile as his ſtyle was beautiful ; and that he “ , Bees 95 
contributed, as much at leaſt, as any body elſe, to ap u, H 
cauſe the Athenians to forbid the Sophiſts to plead ai vignuirz 
cauſes : this people could no longer bear to ſee the ſub- *29#97%, 72” 
tilties of thoſe Sophiſts make that to appear juſt which . Phi 
. 1 , peo · ore 
was unjuſt (25). See the Proverb Ilpogdixs cep, p. 488. 
more knowing than Prodicus. Eraſmus has commit- 
ted an error there, in imagining that this Prodicus (25) Idem, ibid. 
meant there was not the Sophi , but another. See 
how he is cenſured for it in Caſeneuve's notes on 
Philoſtratus's epiſtles, p. 42, 43. See alſo Ariſto- 
223 clouds. But let the Poet ſneer as much as 
e 3 we may infer from what he ſays, that 
our Sophiſt was conſidered as a man of great wit and 
learning. | 
[E] XAenophon, when a priſoner in Boeotia.) Charles 
Stephens did not underſtand any part of that paſſage 
of Philoſtratus. He explains it as though this Author 
had ſaid, that Prodicus was a man of {o much autho- 
rity, that Xenophon, having been taken Priſoner in 
Boeotia, was permitted to go home becauſe Prodicus 
was bail for him. Lloyd and Hofman have copied 
the errors of Charles Stephens word for word. 
[F] That in which Prodicus feigned, that virtue. 
I employed the word oration, not only becauſe Philo- 
ſtratus makes me have that idea of it, but alſo be- 
cauſe the profeſſion of Prodicus leads one naturally to 
it. It is not improbable but that a fiction of this kind 
2 | | ſerved 
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Plutarch have obſerved, that he was of 
(26) Lib. — a 
_ ſerved him for the” ſubject of a declamation. It is 
(37) Cicero, Of- nevertheleſs true that Xenophon (26), who favours us 


ior. Ib. 1, with the ſubſtance of it, gives it as the extract of a 


oY - 14 work concerning Hercules, & 7g cu, 17 TW} 
3 18 Heiss. What Charpentier ſpeaks of is till 
= _ more particular, in his French tranſlation ; in the 


book, ſays he, which the learned Prodicus <vrote con- 
29) Max» Tyr. cerning the Life of Hercules, Suidas informs us that 

4 et. this was a book entitled Spas, the hours ; but not- 
(30) Lacian- i® withſtanding this, we yet may call this compoſition of 
Jenn lo. I ſhall Prodicus an oration. I faid that this fiction had been 
obſer ve 1 often quoted and applied, and I had reaſon to ſay fo. 
MJ of the art. Cicero (27), Quintilian (28), and Maximus Tyrius 
 CROASTER, (29), ſpeak of it; but Silius Italicus, mentioned 
that the worde of Moreri, makes no mention of it. He feigns ſome- 
Clemens AleX- thing like this in honour of Scipio Africanus. Luci- 
andrinus are am- an alſo imitated this fiction (30). Among the mo- 
W derns, I ſhall cite only Henry Stephens, who ſpeaks 
(31) Berchet, in of jt in the exhortation ed to his Greek verſion 
is Scholia o of the Geneva Catechiſm (31). | 


this paſſage of He was accuſed of inculcating profaneneſs or ir- 
: may he into his Diſciples.) Sextus Empiricus ranks him 


to be a native of among the Atheiſts (32) ; as does likewiſe Cicero, tho 
the iſland of 2 not ſo directly, he ſaying that he taught, that to 

enen fince human gratitude is owing the belief of the exiſtence 
_ chat he of Gods. This claſhes as much with ſound divinity, 
was a man ſum- as if we ſhould ſay, as others have done, primus in or- 
nee auAoritatis, he Deos fecit timor, to fear is owing the invention of 
he ſhews 1. religion; or with others, that the wiſdom of politi- 
_ Charles Cians invented it, in order to keep the common peo- 
Stephen's Dit. ple to their duty. Cicero ſhews, that Prodicus's opini- 
— on is really deſtructive to religion. Quid ii qui 
adv, Matbem. 


a) See the rem. 


books, by Prodicus, or the converſation of great talkers, his puniſhment would have been 
a little roo ſevere ; but it is ſomewhat probable, that he was accuſed of inculcating pro- 


faneneſs or irreligion into his Diſciples [6]: 


PRODICUS, a Heretic in the ſecond Century (a), Founder of the Se& of the Ada- 
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I know not whether other Authors beſides 


an infirm and very ſickly conſtitution [I]. 


dixerunt totam de Diis immortalibus opinionem fictam e 

ab hominibus ſapientibus Reipub. cauſa, ut ques ratio — 

poet, eos ad officium religio duceret, nonne omnem religio- 

nem funditus * ? Quid Prodicus Chius qui ea 

que prodeſſent hominum vitæ Deorum in numero habita 

efſe dixit, quam tandem religionem religuit (33)? i. e. 

Did not thoſe perſons entirely deſtroy all religion, (33) Ch, * 
„ who declared that the doctrine or belief of che im- fh. 1. .es 4.” 
„mortal Gods was invented by Politicians, to keep p. m. 170. 

* thoſe men virtuous, from principles of religion, 

« whom reaſon could not reſtrain ? What religion did 

« Prodicus of Chios leave, when he ſaid, that thoſe 

things which are of advantage to man's life, are 


by © ranked in the number of the us 


[H] He was of an infirm and very ſickly conflitution. 
Plutarch obſerves, that when men are to be rai 
to publick employments, regard ſhould be had to their 
ſtrength and vigour, and not to their age; and there- (34) See the art · 
fore, that a robuſt old man ought not to be excuſed PHILETAS. 
from it, as it was juſt to difpent: with Prodicus in his 
youth. It was this gave him occaſion to inform us of G9) — be" og 
Prodicus's infirmity. He joins him with fo lean and 2s, f. 58. 
feeble (34) a man, that this paſſage deſerves to be ci- E. 
ted, which is tranſlated according to Amiot's verſion 
(35). A. therefore that man, who would adviſe Prodicus (36) Niue tau, 
the Sophift, or Philetas the Poet, who were both young, "717% 0 aint- 
but lean, feeble, fickly (36), and commonly confined to their nn — 
beds, to concern themſelves with publick affairs, would ! djjerrian Frag. 
be flupid and ſenſeleſs ; fuch — thoſe be, who ſhould Integra quidem 
forbid ſuch old men as Phocion, Maſſiniſſa the African, © verum "fi 0 

employments. 


| bee” mites, imbibed the deteſtable opinions of Carpocrates, and added to them the ſhameleſs 
4DAMITES. one of the copulation of both ſexes in publick [A]; he commanding that women ſhould 


be in common. Hence, in their publick banquets, every man took the firſt woman 
who fell in his way, after the candles were taken _ and it was affirmed that this 
). 


lewd practice was the myſtical ceremony of initiation ( 


(5) Theod. Hz- little of a pious diſpoſition, are ſtruck with horror in finding, that fo ſoon after the death 


ret. Fab. lib. 1. 


<p. ö. and lib. 3. Of the Apoſtles, the doctrine of the myſterial union that ought to be between Chriſtians, 


caps 25. was interpreted as implying the carnal conjunction of man and woman; and that 


dared to maintain, that the true participation in the myſteries conſiſted in - this. But 
what could be expected from ſuch a man as Prodicus, who imagined that ſouls were 


(c) Idem, lib. 5. 


lodged in bodies, not for their puniſhment, but to 


3 created the world, by all Kinds of ſenſuality (c)? Prodicus's followers boaſted of their 


[4] 4nd added to them the ſhameleſs opinion of the 
copulation of both ſexes in publick.] Here follows Theo- 
doret's words: Our. e Aayreviy Tois KapTo- 
xpdTus wpogitixe Wypaci, Hic ad decreta Carpocratis 

al Theodoret. adjecit palam & publice ſcortari (1). The only proof 
N mh lid. Theodoret alledges for this is, that Prodicus com- 
"DIY manded women to be in common, that is to ſay, that 
(2) Stromat. lib. in the meats called by the primitive Chriſtians Agape 
5. 430. (4y4T&) every man ſhould enjoy a woman as ſhe ſhould 
(3) Mouricarre; happen to fall in his way, when the lights were put out. 
di rue ty yd This they uſed to call communicating, and being 
n din x:%viey, initiated into the myſtery. I do not ſee any reaſon 
ebe e Theodoret had to aſcribe this additional doctrine to 
— byu4 4. of Prodicus, ſince Clemens Alexandrinus, whoſe teſti- 
arani Thy 75 mony he borrows, aſcribes (2) all this to Carpocrates ; 
KapexpzTus: & for after having related, not as a circumſtance men- 
N. ben, tioned in their writings, but merely as an hearſay, that 
win. Madita. infamous practice of taking away the lights, and 
autem in ejuſmodi Copulating, he ſays that 8 ſhould enact 
abe communio- thoſe laws for dogs, ſwine, and goats. Clemens 
Stn ian, Alexandrinus therefore did not think, that Carpo- 
— u Crates had left the enacting of theſe ſtrange laws to 
Carpecratee di. any of his ſucceſſors, for inſtance, Prodicus. Theo- 
we enim nefas doret therefore makes uſe of an Author who is againſt 
22 legis o- him. This Author obſerves that the men in queſ- 
el. tion, before they went to theſe feaſts, uſed to i 
Alex, Stromat. , * 2 
lid. 3. p. 430, ſuch women as they were deſirous of enjoying. that 


they had made choice of them (3). This is probable 
Vox. VIII. 


and Cato the Roman, to exerciſe public — = 
i nis crebro decum- 
bentes, Idem, ib. 
Perſons, who are ever ſo 
perſons 
pay homage to Angels, who had 
poſſeſſing 
enough. The paſſions are too ingenious not to be 
active on ſuch occaſions, and to refer the whole to 
chance. The Carpocratian women knew therefore 
pretty well who would be their partners ; and were 
not wholly in the caſe mentioned by a Roman Poet. 
Max juniores querit adulteros 
Inter mariti vina : negue eligit 
Cui donet i a raptim 
Gaudia nibus remotis : 
Sed juſſa coram non fine conſcio 
_ marito : ſeu vocat inſlitor, 
eu navis Hiſpane magifter, 
Dedecorum pretioſus emtor (4). 8 4) Hens, 04. 
. 1 


_ 'd, their leſſons ſhe improves, 
«*« By practice of adult'rous loves, 
And ſcorns the common, mean deſign, 
Jo take advantage of her huſband's wine, 
Or ſnatch in ſome dark place, 
A haſty illegitimate embrace. 


« No! the brib'd huſband knows of all, 

«© And bids her riſe when lovers call: 

„ Hither a Merchant from the Streights, - 

« Grown, wealthy by forbidden frei 

« Orcity Canibal repai | 

* rr 
Convenient 
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64) Cl. Alex. 
Strom. lib, 1+ p. 
304. 


truth (J). 
« Convenient brutes, whoſe tributary flame 
«« Pays the full price of luſt, and gilds the 
ſighted ſhame. Roscommon. 


J muſt add that Theodoret, in another circumſtance, 


PRU 


poſſeſſing the ſecret books of Zoroaſter (d); and maintained that God ought not to be (0 ma. lh. 5. 
invoked (e), and that men ought not to run the hazard of martyrdom, by confeſſing the 7** 


Scorfiac, cap, lt, 


has not been ſo accurate as he ought in the quotation 
of Clemens Alexandrinus. He makes him ſay of 
Prodicus, what is properly and directly ſaid of ſome 
others ; and which cannot be applied to Prodicus but 
in general, and with ſeveral indire arguments. 


PRUDENTIUS, whoſe entire name is Aurelius Prudentius Clemens, a Chriſtian Poet, 


was born in 348 [A] : he was a Spaniard ; but it is diſputed whether he was a native of 
Calahorra, or Saragoſſa, or ſome other city of that country [BJ. Thoſe who declare that he 


was raiſed to the Confulate, are grofly miſtaken [C]; and 
12 See the rem. he was honoured with a very conſiderable employment (a). 


51. 


He wwas born in 348.) This is proved from 
61 ovine words : 


Hæc dum vita wolans agit 

Inrepfit ſubito canities ſeni, 

Oblitum weteris me Saliæ Conſulis arguens 
Sub quo prima dies mihi (1). 


«© Whilſt my too fleeting life is thus engag'd, 

« Inſtant, old age comes on, and turns me gray, 
« Hinting that I've old Salia's Conſulate 
Forgot, the year which gave Prudentius birth.“ 


The meaning of this is, that he was born under the 

Conſulſhip of Salia : now we ns that the Conſuls of 

ohrivs the year 348 were Flavius Philippus and Flavius 

. of the Sallia, or Sallea (2). I am to obſerve, that ſuch as 
Fafti, proves, by ſuppoſe him to flouriſh in 380 (3) are almoſt as much 


(1) Prudent. is 
rologo Operum. 


— miſtaken as thoſe who declare him to flouriſh in 

was Salle, —490.(#)- ; 
BY. . . . It is diſputed whether he was a native 

(3) Sixtus Se- of Calahorra, or Saragoſſa or ſome other city of that coun- 


nenſis is cenſured try.] Aldus Manutius, Sixtus Senenſis, Poſſevinus, 


for this by Fa- and ſome other Writers, declare him to be a native 
ther Labbe, de of Saragoſſa ; but Mariana aſſerts that he was born 
Script. Eccleſ. 


in Calahorra (5). They inſiſt, in favour of the firſt 
22 the hymn in honorem ſanctorum decem & ofto 
(4) Bibl. Hiſpan, rtyrum Ceſarauguſianorum (6), which begins thus: 
P · 205. N 


Tom. 2. p. 794+ 


Dis novem NOSTER populus ſub uni 


(5) Mariana, Martyrum ſerwat cineres ſepulchro 

ns H pan. he Cz/arauguſtam wocitamus urbem 
** Res cui tanta et. 

(6) It is the 4th 

—_— book ae, © Beneath one tomb, my countrymen have laid 


«« 'The ſacred, bleſt remains of twice nine martyrs ? 
The only place, which can this honour boaſt, 
« Cæſar Auguſta's called.” 


The following paſſage is found in the hymn in 
queſtion : 


NosrER eft quamwis procul hinc in urbe 
pe ignota dederit ſepulchri 
Ghoriam victor, prope litus alte 
Forte Sagunti. 
NosTER, & NOSTRA puer in palefira, 
Arte wirtutis, fideique olivo 
Un&us, horrendum didicit domare 
(7) Piudent. ib, Viribus heftem (7). 
Hymn. 4+ ver. 97» 


« He's ours, tho' martyr'd in a diſtant clime, 
The victor may indulge funereal honours, 
And let his aſhes lie near fam'd Saguntum. 

** Our countrymen anointed with the oil 

Of faith, aroſe a mighty hero *mong us, 
And learnt to triumph o'er the d foe.” 


Prudentius ſpeaks of St. Vincentius, who was a native 
of Saragoſſa, A like proof is brought in favour of 
| the ſecond opinion ; for we find, the two following 
(8) Itis the iſt Verſes in the hymn in honorem ſancturum Martyrum 
of the book my} Hemiterii & Chelidonii Calagurritanorum (8). 
ciao. 
(9) Prudent. ib. 
Hymn. I. ver-. 
115. 


Hoc bonum ſalvator ipſe, quo fruamur, preftitit - 
Martyrum cum — Nos KO — ay oppido (9). 


his muſe on religious ſubjects, till he was ſeven and fifty. He had been a Lawyer, 


y ſhould only have ſaid, that 
He did not begin to employ 
after- 

wards 


„This good we owe to our bleſt Saviour's bounty, 
Who, loving us, made facred to our city, 
„The blood of Martyrs.” 


And in the hymn for the martyrs of Saragoſſa, we 
read as follows. ma 


NosraA geſiabit Calagurris ambos 


Dues weneramur (10). 


© Both, ſhall our Calahorra bear, 
« Whom we with equal awe revere.” 


(to) Idem, ibid, 
Yun. 4 ver. 31. 


Mariana made uſe of theſe two paſſages; but the Au- 

thor who criticiſed him ſhews (11), that if they afforded (11) pedro Man- 
a good proof, they would be infignificant for that tuano, Adver- 
reaſon, becauſe they cannot be ſolid, unleſsthe paſſages 4 * , Hf 
brought in favour of the contrary opinion are ſo like- lng 326 
wiſe. In a word, they are reaſons which prove too ſg, 
much, and conſequently prove nothing. He invalidates 

the arguments of Mariana and Aldus Manutius recipro- 

cally ; and declares that Prudentius, though born nei- 

ther in —_— Calahorra, might have called 

them noſtra, ſe they were ſituated in Hiſpania 
Tarraconenſis, the country where he was born. He 

confirms his opinion by two remarks (12), one of- (12) Idem, ibid. 
which is taken from the following words concerning b. 85. 
Tarragona | | 


O triplex honor, o triforme cuimen 
Duo NOSTRE caput excitatur urbis 
Cunctis urbibis eminens Hiberis'(13). (13) Prudent. 
Hymn, 6, ver. 
142. 


% O triple honour, triple glorious fame, 
* Which raiſes thus our city *bove all others” 


The other proof is grounded on this, that though 
Prudentius ſays ſo many things of Merida, the native 
country of St. Eulalia, he does not call it ara; the 
reaſon of which, ſays he is, becauſe it was not in 
Hiſpania J. — but in Hifpania Lufitanica. I 
mult obſerve that he is miſtaken with regard to the 
following words, ara puer in palæſtra, he affirming 
(14) that they hinted at Valentia (15) where St. Vin- 
centius ſuffered martyrdom ; but it is plain they de- o, 4% Hiſt 
note Saragoſſa, the place of his birth and education. 7, p. 

The Author who cenſures Mariana is better at pul- 84, 83. 
ling down than building up; for when he endeavours 
to prove that Salia in Aſturia is the place of Pru- (15) 4 town in 
dentius's birth, he does not give one good reaſon, Hiſpania Tarra- 
though he ſhews a great deal of ingenious learning. ©" 
His principal argument is in the following words, 
oblitum weteris me Saliæ Conſulis (16). He pretends (16) See the tem. 
(17) that if weteris refers to Conſulis, there muſt have 44 
been two Salias ſucceſſively Conſuls; and that Pru „ pins Alan- 
dentius muſt have been under the conſulate of the 4255 5 
firſt. Now it is certain there was not a Salia major and ;oncias 4 la Hiſt 
Salia minor, asa Scipio Africanus major, and a Scipio de Mariana, p. 
Africanus minor. This objection would have ſome 57: 
weight, was Prudentius an Author rigorouſly accurate 
in the choice of his terms. To conclude, if we were 
to refer, with Pedro Mantuano, the word weteris to a 
town, what will become of the word conſulis? His 
ſaying (18), that it ſignifies a year will not be any 
thing to the purpoſe. | 

100 Thoſe who declare that he was raiſed to the Con- 


(14) Pedro Man- 
tuano, Adver- 


(18) Idem, ibid. 
ö P. 959 


) Aldus, in 


ſulate are 899 miſtaken.) Aldus Manutius (19) 6 (79) Prudentiis 
| im 
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6) See the rem. 
[P]- 


Cbriſtianus quam 
Pocta mes judicis. 
Lilius Gregor. 


20) See Father 
Chamillard, the 
Dauphin Scho- 

liaſt, p. I, 


(2 1) Idem, ibid. 


22) Du Pin, 
Bibl. des Auteurs 
Eccliſ. Tom. 3. 
p · 6. Dutch edit · 


(23) That is, 
oblitum werterts me 
Saliæ, Sc. 


) See his Diſ⸗ 
— de Script. 


Eccleſ. Tom. 2 
p. 793* 


(25) Pedro Man- 
tuane, Adver- 
tencias à la Hiſt. 
de Mariana, p. 
$6, 87. | 


626) It ſhould be 
Maſſalia. 


(27) Prudent. in 
Prologa Operum. 
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wards a judge, then a ſoldier, and laſtly, enjoyed a noble employment at Court [DI. He on,, Dial. 


does not deny but that he was debauched in his younger years (H). 
0 Muli omi of religious zeal than imbeliſhments of art (c). He is often guilty 


— s M4 6, T * 
His Poems ſhew more 75,3... Ser 


of falſe quantity, not alſo Gyrald. in 


290. 


to mention that all his opinions are not orthodox [ EJ. The liberty he took in aſſerting * 
at 


him vir conſularis & Maſſaliæ Conſul. His miſtake 
pro_ from his not rightly underſtanding the letters 
C. added to Prudentius's names; and from readin 
oblitum veteris Meſſaliæ comſulis arguens, inſtead of which 
it ſhould be me Saliæ. The two letters V. C. ſignify 
vir clariſſimus, as Alciatus obſerves (20), and not vir 
conſularis, a title which was no longer uſed in 
that age (21). Here follows a paſſage from du Pin 
(22). * This paſſage has been underſtood by very 
* few Authors (23) ; and ſome, as Aldus, Sixtus Se- 
* nenſis, Poſſevinus, and even father Labbe imagined 
that he had been Conſul of a city called Meſtalia, 
which father Labbe (24) {ſuppoſes to be Marſeilles ; 
but it is a blunder. They miſtook the name of 
«* Salia the Conſul, who was Conſul with Philip in 

348, for the name of a city ; and gave Prudentius 
the title of Conſul, which belongs to Salia, under 
* whoſe Conſulate Prudentius was born.” The Au- 
thor who criticiſes Mariana (25) refutes Antonius Ne- 
briſſenſis, who ſuppoſes that Prudentius was born 
under the Conſulſhip of Meffalia : he ſhews that there 
was no Conſul of this name from the beginning of 
the reign of Diocleſian till the reign of the Emperor 
Anaſtaſius. He refutes Aldus, who imagines, that 
Prudentius was Conſul of Meſſalia (26), ſhews that 
there is no ſuch Conſul in the Fafti Confulares, that 
arcient Authors have never ſpoke of a city called 
Meſſalia. There indeed was a city named Maſſillia, 
now called Marſeilles : but (ſays he) ever ſince the 
diviſion of the Empire under Conſtantine, one Conſul 
uſed to be elected at Rome, and another at Conſtan- 
tinople ; or both in Rome, and then both in Con- 
ſtantinople; and ſometimes two in Rome, and two 
in Conſtantinople at the ſame time; but it does not 

r that any Weſtern Conſul ever reſided in Mar- 
ſeilles. It is ſufficient to ſay, that had Prudentius 
been Conſul, he would have mentioned that circum- 
ſtance in the paſſage inſerted in the beginning of the 
following remark. 

[D] He did not begin . . . . till he was ſeven and 
fifty. He had been a lawyer, afterwards a judge, 
then a ſoldier ; and laſtly, enjoyed a noble employment at 
Court.) He himfelf gives us a ſhort account of his 
life, and does not omit the lewdneſs he was guilty 
of in his younger years. Read the following lines. 


Per quinquernia jam decem, 

N: fallor, fuimus; ſeptimus inſuper 

Annum cards rotat, dum fruimur ſole volubili. 
Inflat terminus, & diem 

Vicinum ſenio jam Deus adplicat. 

Quid nos utile tanti ſpatio temporis egimus ? 
ta, py crepantibus 

Flevit ſub ferulis : mox docuit toga 

Infetum vitiis falſa logui, non fine crimine : 
Tum laſciva protervitas, 

Et luxus petulans ( heu pudet ac piget ) 

Fædawvit juvenem neguitiæ ſordibus ac luto. 
Exin jurgia turbidos 

Armarunt animos, & male pertinax 

Vincendi ſtudium ſubjacuit caſibus aſperis. 
Bis legum moderamine 

Frænos nobilium reximus urbium : 

Jus civile bonis reddidimus, terruimus res. 
Tandem militiæ gradu 

Evectum pietas Principis extulit, 


Adfumptum proprius flare jubens ordine proximo (27). 


« Five times ten years I've liv'd, and ſeven more, 
« Tf I miſtake not: ſuch the time theſe eyes, 
„Were favour'd firſt with ſol's 42 ray. 
«« But now, ſince life's dire limits I approach, 
And age begins to creep thro every nerve, 
Let me examine what good acts I've done. 
« Beneath the maſter's rod my youth I wept ; 
My riper years the wrangling bar beheld, 
„Where all its quirks and cavils I imbib'd. 
Next, wanton luxury and riot luſt, 

* 'Their venom ſpread round my polluted ſoul, 


« And ed me to acts I now t. 

Then, in herce conteſts, thoughtleſs I engag'd ; 

And the fell thirſt of conquering ſwell'd my 
mind, 

Which long expvs'd me to unnumber'd perils. 

« Twice, der the nobleſt cities I preſided, | 

« Whilſt juſtice and foft mercy ſway'd alternate: 

« The bad reftraining ; making vertue happy. 

« Laſtly, exalted in my Prince's favour, 

« A military honour I receiv'd ; 

« Kindly commanded to be near his perfon.” 


He bethought himſelf a little late, but not too 
much ſo (28), of renouncing ſublunary vanities, and (28) Nam fn 
compoſing verſes in a ew ſtrain. It may be made nunguan eſe ad 
a queſtion, whether Prudentius's publiſhing, the de- C mores wias 
bauched conduct of his youth may be of advantage — 
to all his readers. A young debauchee; who ſhould 7 g, 
anſwer thus to thoſe who ſhould cenſure his beha- in Agamen. ate 
viour, Prudentius, that very devout Poet, and ſo good a 2. ver. 34% p. 
Chriſtian, behaved as I now do when le wvas young ; m. 262-1. e. It 
1 will conduct᷑ myſelf as he did afterwards, when I am 3 
ſeven and fifty ; ſuch a debauchee, I ſay, would make form his conduct. 
a wretched anſwer, and yet it appears juſt in his eye, He who repents 
and lulls him in his fin. of his fault is al- 
[E] All his opinions are nat orthodox.) He aſſerts as moſt innocents 
a truth, that the damned have annually a day of reſt 
or intermiſſion from their torments ; and that this is 


the day on which Chriſt roſe from Hell. Who had 
let him into theſe anecdotes ? 
Sunt & fpiritibus ſpe nocentibus 
Panarum celebres ſub Styge feriæ, 
Ulla nofte, ſacer qua rediit Deus 
* 8 . as PRO 60 , ( a9) — 1 
Marcent ſuppliciis Tartara mitibus, IO 
Exſultatgue ſui carceris atio * 
Umbrarum populus liber ab ignibus : (39) dem, ibid 
Nec fervent ſolito flumina. ſulphure (30). — 123. 


The tortur'd ſouls below, have reſt from pain, 

* And gaily wanton *midft feſtivities, 

On that all ſacred night, when God's great ſon 

* Roſe from th' infernal ſhades and ſoar'd to hea- 
wh, . - 

The torments of dire Tartarus grew mild; 

* Then flitting ſhades, releas'd from horrid woe, 


Exult for joy, nor feel the ſcorching fires; _ 
Nor floods are heated with their uſual ſulphur. 


He affirms in another place, that God ſentences but 
very few to damnation, 


Aua ſitor ille ſolus 
Animæ que corporiſque, 
Enfiſque bis timendus 
Prima ac ſecunda mors eft. 

Idem tamen benignus 
Ultor retundit iram, 
Paucoſque non priorum 


Patitur perire in æuum (31). (31) idem, ibid. 


He only ſearches out the heart and mind; 58 
« He is the ſword that's to be doubly fear d; 

* 'The firſt and ſecond death. 
Vet he in tenderneſs to poor mankind, ' 
His anger ſoftens, and permits but few 
*« Ungodly ſouls, eternally to periſh. 


Some blame him exceedingly for having wiſhed, not 
to enjoy the glories of iſe, but a ſtate of mode- 
rately-violent ſuffering. He declares. that he would 
be contented, provided that his ſoul was not lodged in 
the deepeſt r of hell, and does not deſire a bet- 

ter fate after the reſurrection (32). (32) = * 

Mula in theſauris Patris oft babitatio, Chrifle, 187. 86 
2 | iſparibus 


Hym. 6, ver. 89 
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that but few would be damned, would not now be received. This might be of ſome ſervice 
to him againſt the objections of the Marcionites, againſt whom he wrote a Poem; but it 
is certain that he could not thereby ſolve the difficulties relating to the origin of evil [F]. 


There 

Di paribus diſcreta leis ; non poſeo beats tius, anime rapit aura liguorem, ſignify very natural! 
phy eres domum : fint illic cafla wirorum the mortality of the ſoul, and X cou 
Agmina, pubvereum quæ dedignantia cenſum not 7 viſe better. It is certain that this verſe, 
Dovitias petiere tuas: fit flore perenni and the three foregoing, explain a doctrine, which is 
Candida wirginitas, animum caſtrata reciſum. found in the books of ſeveral Heathens, and relates 
At mibi Tartarei ſatis eft fi nulla miniſtri to the characteriſticks of death (43). It is, ſaid theſe, (43) Sec in the 
Occurrat facies, avidæ nec flamma Gehenne a compound's reſolving itſelf into its firſt principles, ut. AMPHIA. 
Devoret hanc animam, merſam fornacibus imis. each of which returns to the place from which it came ; Raus, citat, 
Elo: cavernoſo, quia fic pro labe neceſſe eſt the body to the earth, the ſoul to the air or zther, = big . 
Corpored, triftis me ſorbeat ignis Awern : If we peruſe what Lucretius ſays on this head, it will Epicharmus, ” 
Saltem mirificos incendia lenta wvapores appear that Prudentius might paſs for his epitomizer : 
Exhalent, e calor languente tepeſcat. 

Lux immenſa alios, & tempora vincta coronis Denigue cœliſti ſumus omnes ſemine oriundi 

(33) Projent. „ Ghrificent : me paena lewis clementer adurat (33). Omnibus ille idem Pater eft, unde alma liquenteis 
ſub fn. 4 227% Humorum guttas Mater cum Terra recepit 
« O Chriſt ! in thy almighty father's houſe Feta parit nitidas fruges, arbuſtague læta, 
« Are many manſions : I, too worthleſs mortal, Et genus humanum (44). (44) The Rea- 
« Aſk not a place in thoſe celeſtial ſeats. J bag the 2 WT der will find the 
„There dwell the ſouls of men, of virtuous men, 7 IO COTE, 5 org ſequel of this ci- 
« Who ſcorning the vain riches of this world, CEE i oe ea ks at, — Ja. 
«« Sought only after thy eternal treaſures. Cedit item retro de Terra quod fuit ante, : 
„ There lives virginity in deathleſs bloom. In terras : & quod miſſum 'ft ex Atheris oris, 
« Enough for me, if ious Heaven preſerves 14 rurſum Cæœli rellatum templa receptant : 
« From the dire aſpect of Hell's gloomy fiends, Nec fic interimit mars res, ut Materiai 
« And keeps me from its ſwift, ſurrounding flames. Corpora conficiat, ſed catum diſſupat ollis (45). (45) Lucret, lib. 
«« But, as my blackening guilt requires purgation, | 2. ver. 990, 
„O! let the fire with gentle heat exhale, « Laſtly, we all from ſeed celeſtial riſe, 
« And mildly e away my various fins. * Which Heav'n, our common parent, till ſupplies. 
« Let others aim at light, and heavenly crowns, From him the earth receives enliv'ning rain, 
« I only wiſh to burn in gentler flames. And ftrait ſhe bears bird, tree, and beaſt, and 
% man. 


Mr. Perkins, a Proteſtant divine, affirms that 
this is an impious prayer, and ought not to be aſ- : 
(34) Difumim- cribed to Prudentius (34). He is not the only per- 7 11 EPL PLEA 46) See the 
prum & non tri- ſon who thinks that it is a piece added to the And ſo each part returns, when bodies die, 5 x 
L 


- 7 
— —erog Hamartigenia. However this be, Victor Giſelinus, © What came from earth to earth, what from CRETIVS 
ſus. Rivet. Crit, a Roman Catholick Author, has publickly condemned the ſky the Philoſopher, 
Sacri, lib. 3. cap. that prayer in a work (3 $ „which Poſſevinus greatly Dropt down, aſcends again, and mounts on 
26. P 1123. applauds (36). I am to obſerve, that the moſt accu- « high. 1 — 
Tom. 2. . * 2 : . - 40 0 L er books, 
rate editions (37) give it as genuine; whereas ſome For death does not deſtroy, but diſunite See Le Clerc, 
(35) In his notes verſes that have been looked upon as ſuppoſititious, The ſeeds, and change their order and their 7. Univer, 
i brudem us. have been omitted. We do not find in Heinſius's edi- « ſite. Cazzo. 199 12. p. 


tion, as in that of Sichard, the third ſtanza of the But though theſe two Poets agree in their expreſſions, _ 
(36) See Rivet. hymn falſely entitled, ad incenſum cerei Paſchalis (38). they yet are diametrically oppoſite in their ſentiments. (48) In the arti- 
-—> 'This title, as well as this ſtanza, are not in the beſt This return of the ſoul to its principle, was a true cles MARCI- 
II manuſcripts, but have been left out as ſuppoſititious death, according to Lucretius (46) ; but not accord- ON, MANI- 
(37)For inftance, pieces. The prayer annexed to the Hamartigenia ing to all the reſt of the Heathens, and ſtill leſs ſo TRIED Sek 
t of Nicholas ould have been expunged alſo, had there been any according to Prudentius the Poet, who expreſſes him- Ra 
2. reaſons to make it believed that it was not written by ſelf a little after (47) ſo poſitively on this head, that (49) Bibl. Uni- 
(38) It is the 5th Prudentius. But here follows a hereſy, of which he we cannot doubt his having taught the immortality of werſelle, Tom. 


of the Catbemeri» cannot be cleared by denying the thing. He believed the ſoul. 12, p. 182 & 
peas the materiality of the ſoul. Let me be allowed to ſay, that the judgment, which I. 
Mr. Perkins has paſſed, ſeems a little harſh to thoſe 
(29) That is, the Reſciſſa ſed iſia (39) ſeorſum who have a due regard to equity and charity. Theſe (59 Alban . 
body and ſoul. Sokvunt hominem perimuntque 3 are perſuaded, that the only reaſon why this Poet was S. non wult Deus 
Humus excipit arida corpus | willing to be deprived of Paradiſe, and to ſuffer a mo- e malum, cur 
(40) 3 Anime rapit aura LiQUoREM (40). derate puniſhment after this life, was, becauſe he vert imguite 2 
— 1 = * thought himſelf too unworthy of the ſupreme beatitude, 1 14 0 
, « When ſoul and body by Death's icy hand and but too deſerving of puniſhment. Now can this — 8 | 
« Are ſeparated ; ſoon to duſt the body be called an impious humility? Ought we not, in Anne opera in vi- 
Changes; and the liquid ſoul to air. taking this matter in a favourable light, to call it a % ſceltri pul- 


ſacrifice or offering of his perſon to God's juſtice ? 3 — 00 
That Prudentius meant, by anime l/iquorem, a materi- [F] He could not thereby ſelus the difficulties relating um poſſit pr 
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al ſubſtance, cannot be doubted, when we conſider t the origin of evil.) I have propoſed them in ſeve- i 7 cond pou 
what he ſays in another place : ral parts of this Dictionary (48) 3 but, in order to {nnecucs agere 
ſhew that the Philoſophers are not the only ſet of Omnipetens, nec 
Non occidet, inguit, men who ſpeak of them, I'll cite a long paſſage from | ne 
Interior qui ſpirat homo : luet ille perenne an able Divine. © (49) The Manichees and Marcio- ut, f manys in- 
Supplicium, quad 7 2 male rexerit artus. «« nites raiſed an objeRion to the orthodox, mention- iet lo. 4 
Nec mihi difficile eff L1Qu1DAM circumdare flammis « ed by Prudentius (50) in its full ſtrength. This ob- Fendi ergo na- 3 
Naturam, quamwvis PERFLABILIS % feratur « jeQtion is, that if the God who governs the world, *" 22 A 
(41) Idem, c- Iar Noti : capiam tamen, & tormenta adhibebo (41). © was not pleaſed with vice, he would put a ſtop to ue Pecta I 
oy « it, ſince he is not ignorant of the corruption of Es patitur, fei- I 
2+ ver · 184- * TY interior man (ſays he) will never die, % mankind, and can ſtop it. They *. that it 7% probat, tan I 
*« But ſuffer endleſs puniſhment, becauſe is the ſame thing for a Being to commit evil and 9" ipſe crearits A 
* It plung'd in wickedneſs the ſubject body. « permit it, when he can hinder it. Prudentius an- — Al 3 
L eaſily can conceive a liquid nature, « ſwers, firſt, that it is plain that God is not de- fre palit, * 
(42) Le c, , Tie thin and open as the ſouthern wind, „ lighted with vice, ſince he appoints a remedy for it, Non abut, J 
Bibl. Unive. ** Suffering ſad tortures. 3 and ſaves thoſe who abſtain from it. In ſhort (re- fe. graf- 
Tom. 12+ p. | 3 * ply the Hereticks) men cannot fin in ſpite of God; A , , He 
166. Le Clerc obſerves (42), that theſe words of Pruden- 2 he is the maſter of the heart of wes and moulds _ 
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* There are ſeveral editions of his works [G]. His books againſt Symmachus were writ 
& ſeg. before the victory gained over Radagaiſus in 405, and after that which Stilico won over 


Alaric, near Pollentia, in 402. He mentions the latter (d), but ſays nothing of the for- 


« it as he pleaſes. Our Poet does not ſolve this dif- 
« ficulty any otherwiſe, than by returning to free- 
« will, without which there could not be either vice 
« or virtue. He expatiates very much on this, and 
% proves it by the examples, not only of our firſt 
« parents, but alſo ef Lot and his wife, of Naomi's 
« daughters-in-law, and of brothers, one of whom is 
« daily ſeen to follow virtue, and the other vice, to 
« which he adds this general maxim: 


« Omnibus una fubeſt natura; ſed exitus omnes 
« Non unus peragit, placitorum ſegrege forma. 


« All men are of the ſame nature, but all have not 
« the ſame fate, becauſe they all have not the ſame 
« will. It appears from what was ſaid above, that 
« Prudentius {uppoſed that mankind are born cor- 
« rupt; but it 1s plain from what he ſays here, that 
« he did not believe that this corruption determin- 
« ed them neceſſarily to evil. He adds, that the rea- 
« ſon why God appointed rewards and puniſhments, 
« js, becauſe men may be either good or bad as they 
« pleaſe. If the Manichees had alſo objected to him, 
« that it had been better there had been no liberty 
« nor happineſs given as a reward ; and if men had 
« been neceſſarily happy, by their being neceſſarily 


* determined to the love of virtue; than to make 


« them ſo fatal a preſent as liberty, whereby moſt 
« of them are plunged into eternal damnation : if 
« (I ſay) the Manichees had ſtarted ſuch an objeQtion 
« to him, he perhaps would have made uſe of his 
principle mentioned above, wiz. that few perſons 
« are damned; and who can ſay whether Prudentius 
« did not ſtart ſuch a thought on account of this ob- 
« jection, which might naturally occur to his mind ?” 

All the laſt part of this paſſage from le Clerc is 
extremely probable. I join in opinion with him, 
that had our Poet found himſelf hard preſſed, he 
would have anſwered that the number of the damned 
is very inconſiderable, andi therefore that we ought not 
toexclaim ſo much againſt the ſeverity of divine juſtice, 
in expoſing mankind to miſery, But this anſwer 
would not have ſatisfied the Manichees, nor even 
have been looked upon as a palliative remedy, for 
they might have replied as follows. You own that 
our objection would be valid, were two thirds, or 
half of mankind to be damned eternally. You there- 
fore own, that the good principle cannot make choice 
of a plan, in which the damnation of the greateſt 
part of mankind is included. You confeſs therefore 
that ſupreme goodneſs is inconſiſtent with the eternal 
infelicity of ſo many perſons. This confeſſion de- 
ſtroys their whole ſyſtem ; for you cannot admit that 
inconſiſtency, without acknowledging that the eternal 
unhappineſs of a very t number of creatures 
would be a mark of ty in the being who ſhould 
puniſh them. You are very ſenſible that infinite 
goodneſs cannot be blended with cruelty ; and if 
you could ſuppoſe that the Sovereign diſpoſer cf all 
things might, without any mixture of this vice, 
ſentence to the flames two thirds or half of man- 
kind, you would ceaſe to think ſupreme goodneſs in- 
conſiſtent with this damnation. Here then is the 
foundation of that anſwer : the good principle would 
be cruel, were a great number of people to be damned ; 
but becauſe few perſons are damned, he is not cruel, 
and preſerves all the charaQteriſticks of infinite _ 
neſs. Conſider what it is you expoſe yourſelf to. 
You ought to own, that the damnation of mankind 
in general would be the effect of extreme cruelty, 
aus ſevitiei ut octo, as the ſchoolmen ſpeak, who 
meaſure the whole extent of a quality by eight de- 
grees. Conſequently the damnation of half mankind 
would be the effect of a cruelty of four degrees; 
whence it follows, that the damnation of a fourth 

rt of mankind would ſhew God cruel two degrees. 
Though. you ſuppoſe the number of the damned ever 
ſo ſmall, it will always ſhew, in God, a degree of 
cruelty, which, how ſmall ſoever it may be, cannot 
be conſiſtent with infinite goodneſs, ſince that good- 


Vol. VIII. 


mer, 


neſs neceſſarily excludes the leaſt mixture of the eon- 
trary quality (51). In a word, if it be cruel to damn 
a thouſand millions of ſouls, it is alſo cruel to damn \j;7,-1 to... 
nine hundred millions, which proves that it is the 5, of the 3d be. 
ſame with regard to eight hundred millions, and ſo tiſe of Jana 
on; for the difference would be only with regard to C reſerata, 
a greater or leſs number; and this kind of ſubtraction 
will never lead from cruelty to infinite goodneſs ; but 
at moſt to a goodneſs leſs blended with the contra 
vice}; a goodneſs inconſiſtent with a principle, that 1s 
eternally and eſſentially good (52). On the other (52) See th 
hand, if it is not cruel to damn an hundred thouſand fb "= 
perſons, why ſhould lit be ſo to damn two hundred [E]. num. 4. 
thouſand ? And if ſupreme goodneſs is not impeach- 
ed by the damnation of two thouſand men, nor will 
it be ſo by the damnation of three hundred thouſand ; 
and you cannot aſſign any number that can leſſen its 
plenitude or fulneſs, ſince three hundred thouſand 
cannot hinder its continuing ſuch. Own therefore 
that your ſyſtem falls to the ground, if you pretend 
to anſwer our difficulty, by leſſening the number of 
the damned. We may here apply a thought of Ho- 
race (53) with all the ſubtletics of the Sorites (54). (53) Eſt wvetur? 
The true way of anſwering would be to aflert, that argue probus cen- 
the damnation of all men would be but an act of * 48 
juſtice, without the leaſt mixture of cruelty. Our 1. ©: 
2 method would therefore have been de- 3 x 
Ive. | See this whole 
I fay nothing of another defect in his anſwer, paſſage citat, 
The ſtrength of his adverſary's principle lyes in this, (9!) of theart, 
that a vrinciv) , ; CHRYSIP- 
principle, who is able to prevent evil, and does pus 
not do it, wills it. This notion is evident. To f 
ame ms ror is « to ſay, as our Poet does, that God (54) 1 rem. 
as given man a full power of doing good; and that nv arte 
man 1s the ſole cnnſs of lin, by 898 an ill uſe © ane baton 
of free will ? This does not weaken the objection; 
it is giving one's theſis for a reply, it is ignoratio 
elenchi, and petitis principii, ſince the Manichees at- 
tack directly the hypotheſis of a free creature, whom 
a good principle will ſuffer to commit lin. 
[G] There are ſeveral editions of his works. ] That 
of Aldus, printed at Venice in 1502, in 4to. is not the 
firſt, as has been affirmed, there having been one be- 
fore in Deventer (55) Some ſay that he publiſhed (55) Nich. Hein- 
two editions, but there ſeems to be no ground for fius, in Prefar, 
ſuch an aſſertion (56). Du Pin (57) ſpeaks of the Prudentii. 
— edition of 1540, in 8D. with notes by Anto- 
nius Nebrifſenſis and Sichardus. I am poſſeſſed of an (50) l, . 
Antwerp edition in 8vo. with notes by thoſe two (57) Du Pi 
Authors, but it was printed in 1546. The dedica- Bib. des * 
tion by Sichardus is dated from Bafil in March 1537. Zecieſ. Tom. 3. 
Geſner, in his Bibliotheque (58), mentions an edition P* 5 
of Baſil by Cratander in 1527, with Sichardus's Scho- (58) Folio 125. 
lia, and another edition in the ſame town, by Hen- 
ricus Petri. Father Labbe (59) followed Plantin's (50) Labbe, de 
Antwerp edition, printed in 1564, with notes and Sr.. Ecclef, 
corrections, by Theodore Pulman (60), and a Commen- Ter. 8. . 26% 
tary by Victor Giſelinus. The two books againſt Sym- (60) He calls 
machus were printed at Paris in 1614, with Grangeus's him Pulmaninus 
notes, whom du Pin falſely calls Gangreus. He 8 
ſays that the laſt edition of Prudentius was that of Am- — — 
ſterdam in 1667, ait Heinſius's notes and corrections; bourg. Both are 
but he ought to have ſaid Nicholas Heinſius, to pre- errors; for, be- 
vent the ſon's works from being aſcribed to the fa- fides that he 
ther. Methinks he ought to have mentioned that R—_ — 
(omitted by him) i aſum Deſphini, by Father Cha- little — * 
millard, printed at Paris in 1687. Moreri ſays, that territory of 
there is an Amſterdam edition of Prudentius, in 1670, Cleves, the na- 
with notes by Nicholas Heinſius, and the Author's ie country of 
Life, but I have not yet been able to diſcover whe- dd yp $6 
ther this is true. I have only the edition of Daniel El- — — 
zivir, printed in 1667, 12mo, but the Life of Pru- ſed himſelf in 
dentius is not inſerted in it, but it is (6 Ns Sichardus's ſuch a manner, as 
edition. The Variorum edition, publiſhed by Weit- e males the Ran. 
zius, is of Frankfort or Hanaw, in 1613, and not of 2 
Hanover, as du Pin affirms. this Author's ſa- 
The Reader will not be diſpleaſed to ſee the judg- mily. 
ment, which Father Chamillard forms of thoſe who 
have writ on this Author. Gi/elinus fectatus oft tan- (52) Written by 
tum ca, gue omnium erant facillima & minime ſcitu ne- n 
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(51) Compare 
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mer, though his ſubject required it. 


neceſſaria, lapſus in multis etiam & ballucinatus. Ne- 
brifſenſ® heret in Prudentio magis, ſed eft brevior & Au- 
gula delibare ſatis habet, que ad fabulam, biftoriam, & 
penitiorem ſeriptoris cognitionem requiruntur, omilttt. 
Duid quod Apotheefim, Hamartigemam, duos contra 
Symmachum libros qui ſunt pre ceteris tamen digniſſimi 
i hgantur non attigit . . . . . Heinfii vari lectiones 
in Prudentium adſperſis interdum * notulis per- 
erudite ſunt & accurate, ut ab Heinſio profetas 
facile noris . . . . Weitzius, qui cum editas hatenus in 
Prudentium notas colligiſſet, addidit etiam ſuas, eaſque 
minime contemnendas, hoc uni ceteris ſuperior quod wete- 
rum autorum locos indicet, ac eos præcipue ſacræ ſcriptu- 
re quos Prudentius operi ſus intexuit. Mitte J acobum 
Spiegelium, qui commentariolum edidit in oden Prudentii in- 
Han omnis hora, ejus enim in illam note non ſolum 


PRYNNE (WILLIAM), an Engliſh Lawyer, made a very great noiſe during the 
wars between King Charles I. and the Parliament. He was of a very inconſtant and 
fiery temper. He oppoſed the Epiſcopal Clergy with ſo much animoſity, that his conduct 
was looked upon as criminal, and he ſuffered an ignominious puniſhment, he being 
ſentenced to Joſe his ears [A]. This ſentence was put in execution; but it afterwards 
proved of great advantage to him, when the war broke out between the King and Par- 
liament. He then was conſidered as a glorious confeſſor of the good old cauſe, and a 


ſufferer for the purity of the Goſpel. He 


diſcovered a ſpirit of ſtrong animoſity againſt the Royaliſts : nevertheleſs, either from 
inconſtancy, or from ſome particular diſguſt, he grew more mild afterwards, and was 
thrown into priſon, He wrote a little book in his confinement [B], in which he repre- 
ſented, in the ſtrongeſt terms, to the adherents of the Parliament, thar they ought not to 
bring the King to a trial; and that the army, which oppreſſed the liberties of the Parlia- 
ment, was dire&ed by the counſels of the Jeſuits, He, before that, had writ a book, 
in which he exhorted the Parliament to root out, by penal laws, all the Independents [Ci]. 

| | If 


[4] He being ſentenced to hſe his ears.) A Proteſtant 
Miniſter of Baſil ſeems to ſay, that he was ſen- 
tenced to be baniſhed to ſome of the American 
(1) Wolfareus iſlands; but it is more natural to ſuppoſe, that his 
eyerus, S. Th. 3 
D. & Verdi di- meaning is, he was condemned to paſs the remainder 
viniin Eccleſ. of his life in a dungeon. His words are as follow. 
Baſil. Miniſt. Author noſter Prynnus, Baſtwicus & Burtonus, rium 
* yy Facultatum Dofores, quod contra iſlam tyrannidem hiſcere 
ES” auſi fuiſſent auribus mutilati, extra anni ſoliſque viam 
expulſi ſunt quo longa tabe perimerentur (1). 1. e. Our 
(2) Boillet, in © Author Prynne, Baſtwick and Burton, Doctors of 
his Arti, num. three Faculties, had their ears cut off; and were ſent 
88. * to baniſhment beyond the ſun's courſe, there to lan- 
« guiſh away their lives, for having preſumed to 
(3) See a paſſage « exclaim againſt this tyranny.” Here follows a paſ- 
_—_——— ſage from Baillet, which informs us of the time and 
p. 56. 1 ( Ar- place when William Prynne's ears were cut off. Some 
_ chiepiſcopo Lau- other incidents are likewiſe mentioned, for which 
do) in carcerem reaſon I ſhall quote it entire (2). © William Prin, 
5 « or Prynne, indeed, wrote an Anti- Arminianiſm ; 
ſeditieſes 4: © but this title does not ſo much attack the perſons of 
fligmate inuftus, the Arminians, as the nature and quality of their 
in D. Archjepiſ- ** doctrines. The only deſign of his book is to ſhew, 
cop ſcrinia, tum « that the doctrine of abſolute predeſtination, as be- 
nt fortron? © lieved by the Calviniſts, had been held, without 
nibuz cjedtis ali. © interruption, by the Church of Chriſt. In all pro- 
qualem induceret bability, this Mr. Prynne is that famous adverſary 
colorem, occurriſ= « of the Engliſh Biſhops ; and particularly of the un- 
ſet, inde excerpe= 4 fortunate William Laud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
ret, tum ut quan- NY . 4 
tum erat decumen- *© (3). It is he, whoſe ears were cut off by the hang 
torum, quod Vito man, in the Palace-yard of Weſtminſter, the zoth 
innocent iſſimo 1iſ- e of June 1637, for his tragedy concerning the wio/a- 
e ee ion of the Sabbath, and the ſlate of the Biſhops ; and 
75 a Ser, 4 who being ſentenced to pay five thouſand pounds, 
pire diQurus, uſui ** With one Baſtwick a Phylician, and Burion a Lon- 
He potuerit, quo ** don Minitter, was thrown into priſon, there to paſs 
| gue auferret, ani» « the remainder of his days. But the troubles in 
e e m. © England breaking out, he was ſet at liberty when 
M of the art. © Charles I. was put to death, and even choſen a 
CAMDEN. * Member of Parliament (4). He wrote a prodigious 
« number of books afterwards, moſt of them in | 
(4) He had been © liſh, and was made Keeper of the Records in the 
releaſed from his « 'Tower of London. He died about eighteen or 


firſt confinement , : Fa 
before this, and nineteen years ſince. 


elected a Mem- B] He wrote a little book in his eonfinement.] It is 
ber of the Houſe inſerted in a collection of various pieces, printed by 
of Commons. 


funt propter nimiam prolixitatem molefle, verum etiam 


minutis quibuſdam ac pene puerilibus nugis ab ipſa gram- 
matica repetitis referte. Mitto etiam Adamum Sibe- 
rum, Georgium Remum, Adamum Theodorum Siberum, 
Andream Wilkium : quorum alii verba ſex interdum aut 
feptem protulerunt, in hymnos tres aut quataor totos, alii 
in unum duntaxat, ut merito ab interpretum Prudentii nu- 
mero ſint expungendi. Aliter ſentiendum de Scholiis Iſonis, 
que quamvis admodum brevia fint, quidguid eft tamen gra- 
vioris modi ſolvunt (62). He beſtows great applauſes (62) Steph 
on Fabricius's notes on five hymns of b and Chamillard. 2 8 
thoſe of Eraſmus on the two laſt hymns of the CaruE- cietate Jeſu, 6 
MERINON, Prefat. ad Pru- 

I am to obſerve, that Walafridus Strabo has been 4": '* »/un 
made two Authors of, in Moreri, by a comma being — 
put after Walafridus. | 


. 


was choſen a Member of Parliament, and 
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a Royaliſt in 1649, and entitled, Sy/hoge wariorum 
Trattatuum, Anglico quidem idiomate & ab Auctoribus 
Ang lis conſcriptorum, ſed in linguam Latinam tranſlato- 
rum; quibus Caroli Magne Britan. Francie, & Hi- 
bernie Regis innocentia illuſtratur, & parricidium in- 
Juſtiffime & immaniſſime in illum perpetratum, d Pſeudo- 
Parlamento & perduelli exercitu luce clarius declaratur. 
Acceſſit Reſpomſum perneceſſarium ad declamationem ſeu 
prowecationem M. Foannis Cooke. Auctore J. V. A. R. 
William Prynne's tract is entitled, Breve Memento ad 
fræſens Non-Parlamentarium condenticulum, tangens i 
forum preſentes intentiones & proceſſus ad deponendum 
Supplicia afficiendum Carolum Stewardum legitimum ſuum 
Regem : per Guilielmum Prynnium, Armigerum, mem- 
brum Domus Communium, & captivum ſub exercitus V- 
rannide : qui, ut apparet, arma fert contra Damos Par- 
lamenti, ſuas quondam Dominas: quarum membra nunc 
violenter capit & detinet captiva, durante ipſarum illegali 
licentia. The perſon, who tranſlated this piece into 
Latin, obſerves, that the Author of it was not well 
2 the King (5). (5) Nan 1 
o root out, nal laws, all the Independents. s 
He dedicated S 1 2 
have the Latin tranſlation of it, printed in 1649. gefta fint in Unc- 
This verſion was one Wolfgang Meyer's, a Swiſs Pro- um Damn, 
teſtant Miniſter. The title of the work is as fol- . 
lows. Guilbelni Prym Angli Armigeri Aule Lincol. i, in ne peat 
nienſis, Fulcimentum Gladii 2 briflianorum Regum, Prin- obnoxius liberri- 
cipum & Magiſtratuum : quo ipſorum Hereticos, Idololg- me & fideliſſims 
tras, Schiſmaticos, Sectarum Authores, & Blaſphemos, Ponit. 
pro criminis gravitate 2 authoritas, jus ac peteſias 
teflimaniis Veteris ac Novi Teflamenti, edidtis & praxi 
Chriflianorum Imperatorum, Regum, Statuum & Magi/- 
tratuum, ſanctionibus item & flatutis Regni Anglie : 
conſenſu denique optimorum tam veteris, quam recentiaris 
Eccleſia Dottorum, & Politicorum, contra hodiernos Ec- 
cleſiæ Anglicanæ turbatores, weterum Donatiſtarum, & 
Monaſterienſium Anabaptiſlarum æmulbs, ſolidiſſimè viu- 
dicatur. Prynne has here taken notice of whatever 
may be ſaid for the power of the ſword againſt error: 
he brings in arguments, authorities, cuſtom, the de- 
ciſion of the Doctors or Fathers, that of the confeſſions 
of faith, &c. Father de Sainte Marthe, a French Bene- 
dictine, made no- ſmall uſe of this book, to prove 
that the edict of Nantes had been juſtly repealed. 
See his anſwer to the complaints of the Proteſtants, 
R or 
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x Biograpbic. ber, 1669, aged 69 vears (a). 


(6) ln Jon 4 or Mr. Coſins extract of it 6). Prynne, as early as 
las, 1688. 1643, oppoſed, with great vigour, the Independents, 
See alſo Hiſt. des Who were of opinion, that it would be to no purpoſe 
Ouvrages des Sa- to aboliſh epiſcopacy, nay, that it would be preju- 
vans, for May dicial, if people, after that, were to be ſubject to the Sy- 
1688, b. 384. nodical Government of the Puritans. Voſſius wrote to 
Grotius about this matter, in a letter dated in Sep- 
tember 1643. Unum eft, in quo non ſatis conveniat il. 
bis, qui ſe Foie is opponunt. Multi omnem regendæ Ec- 
clefie poteſlatem pents preſtyterale collegium 45 volunt. 
Alii vero ajunt hoc jugum gravius Epiſcopali. Quare 
contendunt, fingulis id committendum Ecclefiaſlis, ut ſe- 
cundum Dei verbum, populum doceant, & gubernent. At- 
que fic ab Epiſcopalibus & Preſbyteralibus (ficut wocant ) 
(7) This doubt - iſtincti, independentes nuncupantur. Pimins (7), cujus 
nnen * magna adeo in Parlamento 45 aut horitas, prioris efſe 
3 _w_ Vos. ſententie dicitur, ſed multi hac parte ei adverſantur, 
* letters are qui cetera convenire videntur. Hſique plurimorum id 
full of ſuch er- judicium, utcungue infracta omni Regis poteflate, & abo- 
rors, in the pro- % Epiſcopatu, geminum agerent triumphum, eos inter 
r names. In p. feſe mox commiſſum iri ; quia multi non a Preſbyterii 
210, of the let- , : 
ters received, is potgſiate minus, quam Epiſcoporum abhorreant (8). i. e. 
Thefreſaito for * Thoſe who oppoſe Epiſcopacy, do not ſufficiently 
Meſtrezatio. e agree in a certain particular. Many would have 
This was Mr. Le the whole power of Church Government lodged 
Mena Cler. © in the Preſbyteral Aſſembly ; whilſt others look 
Proteſtant Cler- _ y . 
eyman of Paris. © upon this as a more heavy yoke than Epiſcopacy. 
« 'They therefore would have every Paſtor or Eccle- 
(3) Voſſius, Ep. «« fiaſtick teach and govern his reſpective flock, ac- 
462+ p. m. 409» 4 cording to God's word: and being, in this man- 
* « ner, diſtin or different from both Epiſcopalians 
« and Preſbyterians (the name theſe go by) they are 
« called Independents. We are told that Pym, who 
« has ſo much credit and authority in the Parliament, 
« js of the former opinion ; but ſeveral who ſeem 
« to agree with him in other particulars, oppoſe him 
« in this. Many think, that after having triumphed 
« over both the Regal Power, and aboliſhed Epiſco- 
« pacy, they will ſoon quarrel among themſelves ; 
« great numbers hating the power of the preſbytery 
« no leſs than that of the Biſhops.” Here we have an 
inſtance of the propenſion, which mankind have to 
ran into extremes. Part of the adverſaries of Epiſ- 
copacy were for aboliſhing preſbyterian conferences 
and ſynods ; declaring that it was a more inſupport- 
able yoke than that of the Hierarchy. Prynne ſtrong- 
ly oppoſed thoſe people, and was for inflifting a cor- 
poral .puniſhment on them. See his Fulcimentum 
dii. 
1 [D] If the circumſtance aſcribed to him, concerning the 
perſon who ſet fire to the city of London, be true.) If the 
thing I am going to relate had not been printed, I 
would not have cited it. This thought puts me 
« in mind of the madneſs of William Prynne, an 
(9) Le Grand, „ Engliſhman. . . . . This Madman aſſerted to a 
— du 1 1 Gentleman who told it me again, that Pope Alex- 
Rei . An, ander VII. ſet fire to the city of London in 1666 ; 
p. 32, of the and that he came over into England in the diſguiſe 
continuation of of a Coleman ().“ 
the ſecond part. [E] He wrote a vaſt number of books, which ſhew him 
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Barriſter, Bencher, and Reader. 


[4] Publiſhed ſeveral books againſi what he thought 
the growing enormities of that age in point of luxury, 
and concerning the doftrine and dijcipline of the Charch.] 


PRY 


If the circumſtance aſcribed to him, concerning the perſon who ſet fire to the city of 
London [Di, be true, he muſt have been a madman, He wrote a vaſt number of books, 
which ſhew him to be a man of prodigious reading [E]. 
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He died the 24th of Octo- 


to be a man of prodigious reading. ] Here follows what 

is told in De Witte's Diarium (10). Gul. PaXNNE, (10) Ad 24. Oc- 
Anglus, Swainfwica-Somerſetenſis, Collegii Orielenſis tober 166g. 
Oxoniæ Commenſalis, Artium Baccalaureus. , . Libri 

quos wvarii admadum, Theologici nimirum, Hiflorici, Poli- 

tici, & Polemici argument conſcripſit ad 170. adverſa- 

ria potius quam opera nuncupari merentur, adeogue (11) (11) This ade 
ipſum pene Toflatum equaſſe videtur. . . . . ibros d ſe des not make a 
conſeriptos moriens Hoſpitio Lincolnienſi, quod Londini «ft, 15 7 3 
legavit, qui woluminibus 37. in fol. & 4to continentur. works are not 
z. e. William Prynne, born at Swainſwick in Somer- like Adverſarias 
« ſetſhire, of Oriel College in Oxford, and Bachelor 

ef © Ob” He wrote 170 books on various 7 

« ſubjects, viz. Divinity, Hiſtory, Politicks and 

Controverſy ; which ought to be entitled adνν 

ria, rather than works; ſo that he ſeems to have 

equalled Toſtatus himſelf. He bequeathed, at his 

death, his books to Lincolns-Inn, in London, they 

« conſiſting of 37 volumes in folio and quarto.” Here 

follows a paſſage from Schoockius, which ſhews that 

Prynne has becn complimented as a man of vaſt read- 

ing; and alſo prove that he was fo rigid a Puritan, 

as even not to permit people to drink to one another's 

healths (12). I eff qui auguflo elogio ab codem (D. (12) Martin 
Voetio) condecoratur in diſput. de ebrietate, & guidem _ _ "om + LO 
Jecundum hanc formulam : Diffaſz eruditionis Juriſcon- un, p. 302. edit. 
ſultus Gul. Prynne, (13) cum generis nobilitate tum 1663. 4to. 
rara pietate conſpicuus, in tract. Anglico, adverſus Sa- 

lutes conſcripto. Liber hic Prynnii (de quo viro ante (13) The edition 
aliquot annos tam amplus rumor per Britanniam & Bel. - —5 2 youu 
gium fuit ) fi reſpondeat ejuſdem Jractatui de Spectaculis, 1:1 1 3 
(nam hunc ſolum vidi) dixerim, diffuſam eruditionem uſe of (it is that 
Authoris ( licet hic ipſe a D. Voetio ofientetur ut nobilis) of 1667, vol. 
reſpondere ſcopis difſolutis, atque ſervire confirmando dicto 4. Diſput. ſelef, 
vulgato, quod cam ſolam vim fortem efſe agnoſcit, gue ly 22 —— \2 4 
Fuerit unita. Fueritne vero Prynnius pius ſalus Deus Diffuſe i 
novit, quum D. Voetius quando favet, nimis quam libe- Juriſconſult. 
ralis fit in titulo illo concedendo. Certe, hoc non paſſum Gul. Pryane, in 
cognoſeere ex cjuſdem libra de Spectaculis, nift pariter Pha- Vactatu, Te, 
riſei pii fuerint agnoſcendi, eo, quod cuminum & ane- 

thum decimarent. i. e.“ This is the man on whom 

* Voſhus beſtows io great an elogium in his diſputa- 

tion on drunkenneis, and his words are as follow: 

* William Prynne, a very learned lawyer, a man con- 

% ſpicuous for the greatneſs of his birth and piety, in the 

« Engliſh tract written by him againſi healths. In caſe 

* this book of Prynne, who, ſome years ſince, made 

* ſo much noiſe both in England and Holland, be 

like the treatiſe he wrote againſt the ſtage, (for I 

“have ſeen only this piece) I will be ſo bold as to 

* affirm, that this Author's extenſive learning (tho? 

« Voetius applauds him for the nobility of his birth) 

« is mere idle, disjointed ſtuff ; and ſerves to confirm 

« the common ſaying, that no force is ſtrong but what 

«« is united. Heaven only knows whether Pryna was a 

e pious man, ſince Voetius, when he likes an Author, 

« 15 too liberal in beſtowing that title. I certainly cannot 

« diſcover this from his book againſt the ſtage, unleſs, 

« at the ſame time, we allow the Phariſees to have 

been pious, becauſe they tithed cumin and anniſced.” 
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 PRYNNE (WILLIAM). Mr. Bayle's article of this Writer being very de- 
fective, we ſhall give the following Supplement to it. 
Bath in Somerſetſhire in the year 1600, (at which time his father was a tenant of Oriel 
College in Oxford) was educated in Grammar learning in the city of Bath, and became 
a Commoner of Oriel College under the tuition of Mr. Giles Widdowes in 1616 (a). (e) Wood, Acben. 


He was born at Swainſwick near 


Oxan. vol. 2. col. 


January the 22d 1620 he took the Degree of Bachelor of Arts (Y). He removed af.- 434 24 «i. 
terwards to Lincoln's-Inn, where he ſtudied the common law, and was made ſucceſſive] 


* (5) Idem, Faſis 


At his firſt coming to that Inn, he was a great fol- On, wi. wm 
lower and admirer of Dr. John Preſton, an eminent Puritan, who was Lecturer there; 215. 

and he publiſhed ſeveral books againſt what he thought the growing enormities of that age, 

in point of luxury, and concerning the doctrine and diſcipline of the Church [A]. His 


Hiſtrio- 


They were as follow: The perpetuity of a regenerate 
man's eftate, againſt the Saints total and final Apoftacy. 
London 1627 in 4to. Headb's Sickneſs : Or, A com- 

pendious 


3 N 


PRY 


Hiſtrio- Maſtix, which he publiſhed about Chriſtmas in the year 1632, giving great 

offence to the Court, he was committed priſoner to the Tower of London on the 1ſt of 

00 Prynn's New February 1632-3 (c), and ſentenced by the Star-chamber on the 17th of February 1633-4, 
Diſcovery of tbe to be fined 50001. to the King, expelled the Univerſity of Oxford and Lincoln's-Inn, 
. pe 7:6, degraded and diſenabled from his profeſſion of the law, to ſtand in the pillory, firſt in 
9. exit, London Palace-yard Weſt minſter, and three days after in Cheapſide, in each to loſe an ear, to have 
4,104" his book called Hi rio-Maſtix, publickly burnt before his face by the hand of the hang- 
(4) Ibid. p. 10, man, and remain priſoner during life (d). After this ſentence was executed, which was 
* in May 1634, he was remitted to priſon; and on the 11th of June following, as ſoon as 
he could procure pen, ink, and paper, wrote a ſevere letter to Archbiſhop Laud con- 

cerning his ſentence in the Star-chamber, and that which the Archbiſhop in particular 

had declared againſt him; who acquainted the King with this letter, upon which his 

Majeſty commanded the Archbiſhop to refer it to Noy the Attorney General, Noy ſent 

for Prynne, and demanded whether the letter was of his hand- writing or not; who de- 
ſiring to ſee it, tore it to pieces, and threw the pieces out of the window; which pre- 

(9 dar orgy vented a farther proſecution of him (e). In 1635, 1636, and 1637, he publiſhed ſeveral 
books [CI, particularly one, entitled, News 2 Ipſwich, in which he reflected very 
groſsly on the Archbiſhop and others of the Biſhops [D]; for which on the 14th of 
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pendious and brief diſcourſe, proving the _ and pledy- 
ing of healths to be ſinful and utterly unlawful unto Chri- 
tians, &c. Lond. 1628 in 4to. The unlhvelineſi of lve- 
hocks : or, a ſummary diſcourſe, proving, the wearing and 
nouriſhing of locks or love-locks to be altogether unſeemly 
and unlawful unto Chriftians ; in which there are like- 
wiſe ſome paſſages out of the Fathers, &c. againſt face- 
painting; the wearing ſuppeſititious, powdered, or 
extraordinary long hair; and the women's manniſh, un- 
natural, impudent, unchriſtian cutting of the hair, &c. 
London 1628 in 4to. Brief furvey and cenſure of Mr. 
Cozens his couzening devotions. London 1628 in 4to. 
This was written againſt the Private Devotions, pub- 
liſhed by Mr. John Coins, afterwards Biſhop of Dur- 
ham, which Mr. Prynne cenſures as containing Ar- 


(t) 4new Diſce= minianiſm, and tells us (1), that this was one of the 
very of the Pre- 


reaſons of Archbiſhop Laud's reſentment againſt him, 
P: and his calling into queſtion his Hiſtrio-Maſtix. Anti- 
Arminianiſm : or, the Church of England's old Anti- 
thefis to new Arminianiſm, &c. London 1630 1n 4to. 
There was a ſecond edition the ſame year. To this 
is added an Appendix concerning bowing at the name 9 
Jeſus. This was anſwered by Mr. Giles Widdowes, 
formerly tutor to our Author, in a piece entitled, 
The lawleſs, kneeleſ5, ſehiſmatical Puritan : or, à con- 
futation of the Author of an Appendix concerning bow- 
ing at the name of Jeſus. Oxford 1631 in 4to. 


God no Impoſtor or Deluder : or, an Anſwer to a Popiſh 


and Arminian Cavil in defenſe of Free-will and uni der- 
al Grace, &c. London 1630 in 4to. Lame Giles 
his haltings ; together with an Appendix concerning the 


Popiſh original and progreſs of bowing at the name of 


Jeſus. London 1631 in 4to. Hiſtrio-Maſtix: The 
Player's Scourge, &c. againſt the intolerable miſchief and 
abuſes of common Plays and Play-houſes. London 1633 
in 4to. 


[B) His Hiſtrio-Maſtix . . . giving great offence 


to the Court, he was committed priſoner to the Tower of 


London on the 1% of February 1632-3.) Mr. White- 


(2) Memorials of locke obſerves (2), that this book was licenſed by 


Archbiſhop Abbot's Chaplain, and © being againſt 
« plays, and a reference in the table of the book to 
* this effect, Women-aftors notorious whores, relating 
« to ſome women-actors mentioned in his book, as 
« he affirmeth; it happened, that about ſix weeks 
« after this, the Queen acted a part in a Paſtoral at 
« Somerſet-houſe ; and then Archbiſhop Laud and 
other Prelates, whom Pryzne had angered by ſome 
books of his againſt Arminianiſm, and againſt the 
« juriſdiction of the Biſhops, and by ſome prohibi- 
tions which he had moved, and got to the High- 
„„ commiſſion Court; theſe Prelates and their inſtru- 
ments, the next day after the Queen had acted her 
Paſtoral, ſhewed Prynne's book againſt plays to the 
King, and that place in it, wwomen-afors notorious 
« whores, and they informed the King and Queen, 
that Pryzne had purpoſely written this book againſt 
« the Queen and her Paſtoral ; whereas it was pub- 
« liſhed ſix weeks before that Paſtoral was ated. Yet 
«« the King and Queen, though thus exaſperated, 
« did direct nothing againſt him, till Laud ſet Dr. 


« Heylin (who bore a great malice to Prynne for con- 


of pendix to it 1635. 


June 


« futing ſome of his doctrines) to read Prynne's books, 
« and to colle& the ſcandalous points out of them ; 
« which Heylin did, though (as Prynne affirms) not at 
e all warranted by the text of his book. But thoſe 
© two Gentlemen were well matched, and alike in 
„other things, though ſo much different in divini 
© or ſhew of it. The Archbiſhop went with theſs 
notes to Mr. Attorney Ney, on a Sabbath-day morn- 
« ing, and charged him to proſecute Prynne for this 
* book; which Ny afterwards did rigorouſly enough 
* in the Star-Chamber ; and in the mean time the 
« Biſhops and Lords of the Star-Chamber ſent Pryzne 
«* cloſe priſoner to the Tower.“ x | 
hfhed ſeveral 


[ 1635, 1636, and 1637, he 
books. ndix, Supplementum, Os ho nr to the 
_— wick, Doctor 


F. ontificis, written by John 
of Phyſic of Padua, ſome time of Emanuel Coll 
in Cambridge, afterwards a Practitioner of Phyſic at 
8 he was _ A breviate of the 
i/hops intolerable uſurpations and encroachments the 
Kat, prerogative and ſubject's liberties ; with = 
Certain queries propounded to the 
bowers at the name of Feſus and * thereof, 
1636. The unbiſhoping of Timothy Titus, proving 
them no Dioceſan Biſhops of Epheſus and Crete ; and that 
Preſbyters have à divine right to ordain Minifters as 
well as Biſhops, with a poſiſcript, 1636. Reprinted 
with additions at London 1660 in 4to. Looking-glaſ7 
for all brdly Prelates, 1636. Certain queries propound- 
ed to Biſhops, &c. 1636. Inſtructions 2 e e 
dens concerning Viſitation- articles, fees, oaths, &c. 1636. 
News from Ipſwich, diſcovering certain late deteſlable 
practices of ſome domineering lordly Prelates to undermine 
the eflabliſhed doctrine and diſcipline of our Church, 1636 
in 4to. publiſhed under the name of Matthew White 
three times in that year. Mr. Wood tells us (3), 


titled, 4 Divine Tragedy lately afed : or, a collection 
of ſundry memorable —_ of God's judgment upon 
Sabbath-breakers, &c. 1636 in 4to. At the end is 
an Appendix printed in another character, containing 
an account of the ſufferings of Prynne for his Hiftria- 
Maſtix, and the miſerable end, which is there ſaid to 
have befallen Ney, the Attorney General, and chief 
inſtrument of his ſufferings. Catalogue of ſuch tefti- 
monies in all ages, as plainly evidence Bibops and Preſby- 
ters to be bath one, equal, and the ſame in juriſdiion, 
office, &c, by divine law and inſtitution, &c. 1637. 
reprinted in double columns in 1641. A guench-coal, 
with an Appendix to it, in anſwer to a Coal from the 
Altar, and other pamphlets touching altars, and bowing 
to or towards them, 1637. An humble remonſirance a- 
gainſt the tax of ſhip-money lately impoſed, laying open the 
illegality, injuſlice, abuſes, and inconveniencies thereof. 
Written in 1636 corruptly printed without the Au- 
thor's knowledge at London 1641, and reprinted 
from a more correct copy at London 1643 in 4to. 
Additions to the firſt or of a dialogue between A and 
B concerning the Sabbath's morality and the 2 
of paſtimes on the Lord's Day. Printed twice in 1636. 
D] In which he reflected very grofsly on the Arch- 

biſhop and others of the Bias. He ſtyles the 
3 Biſhops 


* . 
1 


(3) Athen, Oxon. 
that he had a ſpecial hand in writing of a book, en- ol. 442- 


5 F 
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June 1637 he was ſentenced in the Star-chamber to be fined 50007. to the King, to loſe 
, to be branded on both cheeks with the letters 


the remainder of his ears in the pillory 


51 November the 7th 1640 an order 
is releaſement from priſon; and on the 


December the 3d follow- 


47 Kee S. L. for a ſchiſmatical libeller, and to be perpetually impriſoned in Caernarvon Caſtle (J). 

2 /-P- On the goth of the ſame month this ſentence was put in execution in the Palace- yard in 
Weſtminſter [E]; and on the 27th of July following he was removed from the Tower 
to the Fleet, and the ſame day began his journey towards Caernarvon-Caſtle, whence he 
was in January following removed to Mount-Orgueil Caſtle in the iſle of Jerſey, where 
he exerciſed his pen in writing ſeveral books 
was iſſued out by the Houſe of Commons for 

(z) bsi ſupra, 28th of the ſame month he entered London triumphantly [G]. 

col. 437- 


2+ lib. 4- p. 399+ „ the Archbiſhop himſelf, with his arch-prety, arch- 
« charity, arch-agent to the Devil; that Beelzebub 

1 binklf had been an Archbiſhop, and the like to thoſe, 

% moſt tri arch indeed to adorn his vifories.” 

[E] On the 3oth of the ſame month this ſentence was 
put in execution in the Palace-yard in Wiſtmirfter.) He 
(5) New Diſco- himſelf tells us (5), that he ſpoke at the execution 
wy of tbe Pre- of his ſentence among other things what follows: 
36, vad f. « The cauſe of my ſtanding here is for not putting 

„ in my anſwer, under Council's hand, for whi 

« the information was taken pro confeſſo againſt me. 
« What endeavours I uſed for the bringing in there- 


J —i—— SSS 


28 


— . tata. , n 


« of, God, my own conſcience, yea, and my Council 
% know, whoſe cowardice ſtands upon record to all 
* For my own part, rather than I will have 
« my caſe a leading caſe, to deprive the ſubjects of 
de their liberty, which I ſeek to maintain, I will 
« joyfully expoſe my perſon to be a leading example 
« to bear this puniſhment.” He bore the execution 
of his ſentence with more patience than either Mr. 
| Burton or Dr. Baſtwick ; and as he returned to the 
Tower by water, made this Diſtich upon his own 
ſtigmatizing: 
. 
Stigmata maxillis referens inſgnia Laudis, 
Exultans remeo, Victima grata Deo. 

[1 Where he =" his pen in writing ſeveral 
books.) Mount-Orgueil : or divine and profitable medi- 
tations raiſed from the contemplations of three leaves of 
nature's volumes, I, Rocks, 2. Seas, 3. Gardens. 
London 1641 in 4to. A poetical deſcription of Mount- 
Orgueil Caſile in the iſle of Ferſey. The jou!" s complaint 
againſt the body's encroac on her ; and comfortable 
cordials againſt the diſcomforts of the impriſonments, a 
Poem. Phaſant purge for a Roman Catholic to eva- 
cuate his ill humours, conſiſting of a century of polemical 
epigrams. Theſe three laſt prom were printed and 
bound up with Mount-Orgueil : or divine and profitable 
meditations, &c. During our Author's impriſonment 
there was publiſhed a book, N arg ud 
Compter's plea for its priſoner : or, t teen rea 
wb Ls Nacht Ws late ſervant to My, Will. 
Prynne, but now priſoner in the ſaid Compter, to refuſe to 
take the oath ex officio, &c. printed in 1638 in 4to. 
which book, though publiſhed under the name of 
N. Wickins, was generally ſuppoſed to be written by 
Mr. Prynne on account of the great number of quo- 
tations in it. | 18 
[G] Entered London triumphantly.) In the diurnall 


occurrences or daily 
great and happy Parliament from the 
1640 to the 3d of November 1048 (6), we find the 
following paſlage : © That afternoon [November 
« '28th] maſter Pryune and maſter Burton came into 
« London, being met and accompanied with many 
« thouſands of horſe and foot, and rode with roſe- 
« mary and bays in their hands and hats; which is 
« generally eſteemed the greateſt affront, 55 ever 
% was given to the Courts of Juſtice. in England.“ 
And Whitelocke obſerves (7), that Puns and Burton 


Vor. VIII. 


4 of November 
(6) Page 8. edit. 5 
1641, is 


(7) p 39. 


ing he preſented a petition repreſenting his ſufferings from Archbiſhop Laud, for which 
(+) S The Sal- Mr. Wood tells us (g) that he had a recompence allowed him, though Mr. Prynne ab- 


Archbiſhop, with great vigour, both by his ſpeeches and writings [HZ], and was the 


ſearce of @ Speech ſolutely denies that he ever received one farthing recompence (b). 
made in the ae" 7 4 n } 
of C:nmons by Hi. ber of Parliament for Newport in Cornwal 
Prynne, Eſq; 
emb, 6 - * . 
7 7 be. chief manager of the trial of that Prelate. 
Biſhops in general Luciferian Lord Biſhops, execrable 
4) Life of Arch- traytors, devouring wwobves, &c. and © deſcants, ſays 
Gl pare 4 Dr. Heylin (4), very trimly (as he conceived) on 


r of both. Houſes in this par 
1 


He was elected a Mem- 
|, and oppoſed the Biſhops, eſpecially the 


In 1647 he was one of the parliamentary 


Viſitors 


were conducted into London from their ſeveral priſons by 
many hundreds of horſe and foot in great pomp, and de- 
fiance of juſtice ; and they , the Houſe of Com- 
mons for damages againſt their proſecutors. 

[H] Oppoſed the Byhops, eſpecially the Archbiſhop, 


with great vigour, both by his ſpeeches and writings.] 
After his return from exile, he publiſhed the fol- 


lowing books. The antipathy of the Engliſh br 
— both to legal — ap. 4 unity oy an W 
torical collect in of the ſeveral execrable treaſons, conſpira- 
cies, rebellions, a contumacies of antimonarchical 
Engliſh, Britiſh, French, Scotiſh, and Iriſh brdhy Pre- 
lates, againſt our King, Kingdoms, &c. Enlarged and 
publiſhed by authority, Foes the Author's enlargement and 
return from exile. London 1641 in 4to. in two parts. 
New diſcovery of the Prelate's tyranny, in their late pro- 
fecutions of Mr. Will. Prynne, Dy. John Baſtwick, and 
Mr. Hen. Burton, Wherein the joint proceedings againſt 
them in the Higb-Commiſſion and Star- chamber, &c. 
London 1641 in 4to. Mr. Wood obſerves (8), that (8) Col. 444 
in this book © he does Archbiſhop Laud a great deal 
« of injuſtice, eſpecially in this reſpect, that all the 
* things, that make againſt him, or ſound ill to his 
% name, he with great zeal ſcrapes together, whilſt 
any thing that ſounds to his honour, or the leaſt 
good that he hath done, he doth omit.” The ſame 
Author tells us (9), that a Tract, entitled, 4 terrible out- 
cry againſt the liytering exalted Prelates; ſhewing the dan- 
ger and unfitneſs of conferring them in any temporal office 
or dignity, &c. London 1641 in 4to. is not Mr, 
Prynne's, nor like his ſtyle, nor mentioned in the 
catalogue of his books, though his name be to it, 
with his picture in a wooden cut. 4 ſovereign anti- 
date to prevent, appeaſe, and determine our unnatural 
and deftruttive civil wars and diſſenſions, &c. London 
1642 in 4to. Findication of Pſalm cv. wer. 15. 
(Touch not mine anointed, and do my Prophets no 
harm) from ſome falſe gloſſes lately obtruded on by. 
Priefis and Rojalifts. London 1642 and 1644 in 4to. 
The treachery and diſloyalty of Papiſis to their ſovereigns, 
in doctrine and practice. Together with an exact pa- 
rallel of the juriſdiction, power, and privileges, claimed 
and exerciſed by our Popiſh Parliaments, Prelates, Lords 
and Commons, in former times, with theſe now claimed 
and practiſed by the preſent Parliament, xc. London 
1643 ina large quarto, in four „the jr? of which 
is in ſix ſheets "OT; FANG above mentioned. 'The 
econd part is entitled, The foverei er of Parka- 
3 — Kingdoms, wherein is a ee 2 intereſt 
and power over the militia, poſts, &c. their right to 
nominate privy counſellors, ſiate-officers, &c. again the 
King's negative woice in the paſſing of bills. 'The third 
t. treats of the l/awfulneſs of the Parkaments ne- 
«ary 2 war againſt the King's malignant forces, 
th in and conſcience. The fourth pou treats far- 
ther concerning the ſovereign power of Parliaments and 
King dams in ordering the militia, /hips, maga%ines, great 
officers, &c. with an Appendex, manifeſting f rave hifte- 
ries, that in the ancient Roman Kingdom and Empire, &c. 
the ſupreme /overngnty of power refeled not in Emperors and 
Kings themſekves, but in their kingdams, &c. Rome's maſter- 
ice : or the grand conſpiracy of | the Pope and his jeſuitical 
inſiruments, to extirpate the Proteſlant religion, re-eflabliſb 
7 E 


(9) Ibid» 
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Viſitors of the Univerſity of Oxford. During his ſitting in the Long Parliament, he 
was very zealous for the Preſbyterian Cauſe 3 and when the Independents 


the aſcendant, ſhewed himſelf a warm oppoſer of them, and promoted the King's intereſt, 
eſpecially in his declenſion. December the 4th, 1648, he made a long ſpeech in the 


ouſe of Commons, concerning the ſatisfactorineſs of the King's anſwers to the propo- 


ſitions 


5 laws, liberties, peace, parliament, by lind- 
ling a civil war in Scotland, &c. Lond. 1643 and 1644 in 
4to. Archbiſhop Laud wrote notes in the margin of 
this book as far as related to his own vindication 
from ſome aſperfions caſt on him in it. This book 
was. reprinted with the Archbiſhop's notes by Mr. 
Henry Wharton, at the end of the hiſtory of the troubles 
and trial of Archbiſhop Laud. London 1695 in folio. 
The opening of the great ſeal of England, containing cer- 
tain brief hiftorical and legal obſervations touching the 
original, antiquity, progreſs, uſe, neceſſity of the great 
zeal of the Kings and Kingdom of England in reſpect of 
charters, &c. London 1643 in 4to. This book and 
his ſovereign power of parkaments were animadverted 
upon in a pamphlet printed at Oxford 1644 in 4to. 
entitled, The fallacies of Mr. William Prynne diſcovered 
and confuted ; in a fhort wiew of his late books, en- 
titled, The ſovereignty of Parliaments, opening of 
the great ſeale, &c. Wherein is laid open his falſe quo- 
tations, calumniating falſhoods, noreſting of the ſcriptures, 
points of Popery, grofſe abfurdities, mere contrad:ions, 
heinous treaſons, and plaine betraying of the cauſe. 
Written in anſwer to a letter ſent by J. T. to his friend. 
The doom of cowardice and treachery : or a tooking-glaſs 

cowardly and _—_ s and ſoldiers, who 
through puſillanimity or bribery betray their trufts to public 
prejudice, &c. London 1643 in 4to. Written in rela- 
tion to Nath. Fiennes's ſurrendering of Briſtol to the 
King's uſe, Popiſb royal favourite : or, a full diſcovery 
of his Majeſty's extraordinary favour to and proteftion 
notorious Papiſis, Priefls, TFeſuits, &c. manifeſted 
ſundry letters of | ron warrants, &c. London 1643 
in 4to. Anſwer'd by N. D. in a book entitled, Vin- 
diciæ Caroli Regis: or, @ loyal Vindication of the 
King, &c. printed in 1645 in 4to. Moderate apobyy 
againſl a pretended calumny ; in anfever to ſome paſſages 
in the Preheminence of Parliaments, 1 by 
James Howell, &c. London 1644 in one ſheet in 4to. 
Check to Britannicus for his palpable flattery, &c. Lon- 
don 1644. Written againſt Marchamant Needham 
concerning ſome paſſages in one or two of his Mer- 
curius Britannicus, in vindication of Nath. Fiennes. 
Upon which there was publiſhed ſoon after, a pam- 
phlet, entitled, A Check to the Checker, &c.. The Fal- 
fities and forgeries of the anonymous Author of a pam- 
phlet, entitled, The Fallacies: of Mr. Willian Prynne 
diſcovered in a fhort view of his book, entitled, The 
Sovereignty of Parliaments, opening of the Great 
Seal, &c. London 1644, in one ſheet in 4to. Four 
ſerious Queſtions touching Excommunication and Suſpenſion 
from the Sacrament. London 1644, in to. Tavekve 
Church- Government, ſadly 
propounded, out of a real defire of Unity and Tranquillity 
in Church and State, to al! ſober- minded Chriftians, &c. 
London 1644, in one ſheet in 4to. Independency exa- 
mined, unmaſked, refuted by . new particular in- 
terrogatories, &c. London 1644, in two ſheets in 

to. This was anſwered by Henry Burton, his fellow- 
ufferer, in a tract printed at London 1644, and by 
another, in a pay intitled, 4 Help to the right 
Underflanding of a Diſcourſe concerning Independency, late- 
e een by Will. Prynne, 1644, in one ſheet in 4to. 
Mr. Prynne's book was twice printed the ſame year. 


A full Reply to certain brief Objervations and Anti-Que- 


ries on My. Prynne's twekve Yueſtions about Church- Go- 
wernment, &c. London 1644, in one Theet in 4to. 
True and full Relation of the Proſecution, Arraignment, 
Trial, and Condemnation of Nath. Fiennes, late 'Colonel 
and Governor of the City of Briſtol, Sc. London 16 

in 4to. Clement Walker had a ſhare in this piece. Tub 
Defence of John Baſtwick, Doctor of 2 ngainſt 
the Calumnies john Lilbourne, Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and his falſe Accuſations: «written in way of Reply to 
@ Letter of Mr. Vicars, Cc. London 1645, in 5 
theets'in 4qto.. The Lyar confounded ; or, 'a brief Refu- 
tation of John Lilbourne's miſerably miſfiated Caſe, 
miſtaken, &c. _=_ the High Court of | Parkament, 
Sc. the honourable Committee of Examinations, c. 


from the Lord's Supper, 


I 047- 3 by the Cowards Apology. London 
1647. Account 9 ' King's Majefly ud 
Debts. London % 2 ag 14 


. Goſpel to puniſs Idelatry, Alia, Her n, 
ATTN a 


began to gain 


** 
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London 1645, in 7 ſheets in 4to. Truth 
over Falſhod, Antiquity over Novelty : or, a ſea 
Vindication of the undoubted Eccleftaſtical Furiſdiction, 
Right, Mative and Coercive Power 0 hriſtian 
Emperors, Kings, Magiſtrates, Parliamients, in matters 
of Religion, Church- nment, fc. in Refutation of 
ohn Goodwin's Innocency's Triumph, and his dear 

ther Barton's Vindication of Churches, commonly 
called Independent, &c. London 1645, in 4to. Hid- 
den works of Darkneſs brought to publick Light : or, a 
neceſſary Iutroduction to the Hiftory of the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury's Trial, &c. London 1645, in folio. Su 
2 Suſpended : or, the Divines of Sion-College's late 
Claim of the Power of {ending ſcandalous perſons 


briefly exammed, diſcuſ* 
fed, refuted, &c. London 1646, in fix ſheets in 4to. 
Vindication of four ſerious Dueftions of grand ance, 
concerning Excommunication and Suſpenſion from the Lord's 
Supper, &c. againſt a Reverend Brother (10) of Scot- (10) G 
land, in a Sermon at St. aret's Weſtminſter, 5 Sept, Gillelpie, © 
645. London 1646, in nine ſheets in 4to. anſwered 
by 5 bn Saltmarfſh, in a pamphlet entitled, The open- 
ing of My. Prynne's new Book, called a Vindication : 
or . breaking out from a Cloud of Differences, or 
late Controverſies, wherein are Inferences upon the Vin- 
dication, &c. London 1645-6, in 4to. Frgh Diſ- 
, of ſome prodigious new wandering blazing Stars 
and Firebands, filing themſekoes New Lights, firing aur 
Church and State into new Combuſtions. on 1646, 
in 4to, 2d edition. To which are added of Mr, 
Prynne's Collection, Letters, Papers, and a Petition 
lately * Tier the 1 touching the ſchiſ- 
matical, i tyrannica erding © Indepen- 
dents there, &fc. — "f . 27 teen im- 
portant Queſtions touching the Ecclefiaſtical Furiſdictiaun 
and Cenſures contradiſtinct to Civil, now c ed, as 
of divine right, by ſome rigid Preſbyterians and Inde- 
pendents, c. London 1646, in two ſheets in 4to. 3d 
edit. Twekve Queſtions of publick Concernment touch 
the Regulation of ſeme Abuſes in the Law and legal Pro- 
ceedings. London 1646, in 4to. Scotland's ancient 
Obligation to England, andpublick acknowledgment there- 
2 their bro herly affiftance and deliverance of them. 
don 1646, in 4to. Scotland's publick. Acknowleds- 
ment of God's ju F udgments upon their Nation, for their 
frequent Breach of Faiths, Leagues, Oaths, &fc. Lon- 
don 1646, in 4to. Canterbury's Doom : or, the firſt 
part of a complete Hiſtory of the Commitment, Charge, 
Trial, Condemnation, Execution of William Laud, 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, Ec. London 1646, in folio. 
Minors no Senators. London 1646, in two ſheets in 4to, 
written againft young men under age ſitting in the 
Houſe of Commons. A Gag for hng-haired Rattle- 
heads. London 1646, in 4to. Plain and ſhort Expe- 
dition to ſettle the Diflira&ions of the Kingdom. LO 


| 1647. Declaration of the Officers and 
Army's illegal injurious Proceedings and Practices a mY 
the eleven impeached Members. , Parts 1647. Eight 
Queries upon the Declaration and late Lettir to the Ar- 
my. London 1647. Nine Queries upon the printed Charge 
of the Army, againf! the eleven Members. London 1647. 
The Hypocrites unmaſked. London 1647. New Preſ- 
2 Light ſpringing out of Independent Darkne/+. 
ondon 1647. The total and final Demand; of the Ar- 
my. London 1647. Brief Fuſtifcation of the eleven 
accuſed Members from a ſcandalous Libel, London 1647. 
A Plea for the Lordi: or, a furt and neceſſary Vindi- 
cation of the Fudiciary and Legiſlative Power of the 
Houſe of Peers, Cc. again the late ſeditious Anti par- 
kamentary printed Petitions, Libels, Efc. of . 
Levellers, Agitators, Lilbourn, Overton, &c. London 
1648, in four ſheets and half in 4to. The Levellers 
levelled, Sic.” London 1647. The Sword of the Cbriſ⸗ 
tian Magiſiracy fupported : or, a full Vindication 
Chriftian "Kings and Magiſtrates Authority under tht 


PRY 


fitions of peace [7]; but on the 6th of that month, he, with ſeveral other Members of 


the Houſe of Commons, was refuſed entrance into the Houſe by the Army, and impri- 


ſoned, on account of their zeal for a peace and ſettlement with the King. Upon this 
he became a bitter enemy to the army and Cromwell their Leader, attacking them with 


great ſeverity in his writings [X ]. 


Soon after he conveyed his eſtate to ſome of his re- 


lations, and denied the payment of taxes, and ſtood in open defiance of Cromwell; for 
which he was, on the 1ſt of July 1650, committed cloſe priſoner to Dunſter Caſtle in 
Somerſetſhire, by a warrant under Mr. John Bradſhaw's hand, expreſſing no particular 


cauſe, dated June the 25th, 1650, 


He then inſiſted ſtrongly upon Magna Charta, and 


the liberty of the ſubject. The year following, he was committed to Taunton Caſtle, 
and afterwards to Pendennis Caſtle, He afterwards wrote ſeveral books upon religious 


and obſflinate Schiſm avith pecuniary, corporal, and in 
ſome Caſes capital Puniſhments. London 1647, in 4to. 
Tranſlated into Latin by Volfgangus Meyerus, and 
rinted in Germany in 1650. 2 icatiom of Sir Will. 
es, from his Charge. London 1647. This Sir W. 
Lewes, was one of the eleven accuſed Members. 
Full Vindication and Anfever of the eleven Members, 
viz. Denzil Holles, &c. to a late _ Pamphlet, en- 
| tithd, A particular Charge or Impeachment in the 
Name of Sir 7. Fairfax and the Army, againſt the 
eleven Members. London 1647, in fix ſheets in 4to. 
The Lords and Commons firſt Love to, Zeal for, and Vin- 
 dication of their injuriouſly accuſed and impeached Mem- 
bers, and wiolated Privileges, &c. London 1647, in 
three ſheets in 4to. The Univerſity of Oxford Plea 
refuted : or, a folt Anfwer to a late printed Paper, en- 
titled, The Privileges of the Univerſity of Oxford in 
point of Viſitation, &c. London 1647, in eight ſheets 
in 4to. Soon after came out a pamphlet of one ſheet, 
entitled, An Account of My. Prynne's Refutation of the 
Univerſity of Oxford's Plea, &c. written by Mr. Robert 
Waring ; and another, in two ſheets, entitled, 4 ſhort 
Cenſure of the Book of My. William Prynne, entitled, 
The Univerſity of Oxford's Plea, &c. written by E4- 
evard Bagſhaw. Nine Propoſals by way of Interrogation 
to the General, Officers, and Soldiers of the Army, con- 
cerning the T uftice of their Proceedings in Law or Con- 
feience againſt the Parliament. London 1647, in 4to. 
Twelve Queries of publick Concernment. London 1647, 
in half a ſheet in 4to. Publick Declaration and ſolemn 
Proteſftation of the Freemen of England, againſt the ille- 
gal, intolerable, undoing Grievance of Free-quarter. Lon- 
don 1648, in eight ſheets in 4to. The Machiavellian 
Cromwellifl, London 1648. Irenarches redivivus : 
or, a brief Collection of ſundry uſeful Statutes and Pe- 
titions in Parliament ¶ not hitherto printed) concerning the 
Neceffity, Inlitution, Office, Oaths, &fc. of T uſtices of the 
Peace. Lond. 1648, in 8 ſheets, 4to. Ardua regni: or, 
twebve arduous Doubts of great Concernment to the King- 
dem. London 1648. The Caſe of the impeached Lords, 
Commons, and Citizens, truly lated. London 1648; in 
three ſheets in 4to. Practical Law, controuling, coun- 
termanding the Common Law, and the Sword of War the 
Sword of Fuſtice. Printed, as is {aid in the title page, 
at Exeter 1648. The Petition of Right of the Free- 
holders and Free-men of the Kingdom of England. London 
1648. 4 new Magna Charta, London 1648. The 
County of Somerſet divided into ſeveral Claſſes; London 
1648. Mercurius Ruſticus, containing News from ſe- 
weral Counties of England, and their joint Addreſſes to 
the Parliament. London 1648. Fab . and ſalemm Pro- 
reſtation and r of the Lord Mayor, Common - 
Council-men, and Free-men of London. London 1648. 
[1] Made a long ſpeech in the Houſe of Commons, con- 
cerning the ſatisfatorineſs of the King's anſwers to the 
propoſitions for the ſettlement of peace.) He publiſhed it 
at London in 4to, under the following title, The Sub- 
flance of a Speech made in the Houſe of Commons by Will. 
Prynn, / Lincoln's-Inn, Ex; on Monday the fourth of 
December 1648, touching the King's Anſwer to the Pro- 
poſitions 'of both Houſes upon the whole Treaty, Whether 
they were fatisfattory or net ſatisfattory ? Wherein the 
Sati, meſs of the King's Hnſwers to the Propoſitions 


likewiſe, that there is 'no other probable or poſſible Way 
#0 ſettle a ſpeedy, firm and laſting Peace, but by the Houſes 
embracing and "pong —_ the large extraordinary 
'Concefſions of the Ming in this Treaty, for the Kingdom's 
Preſent Weal and Future Security. And that the Army's 


controverſies, 


Remonſirance, Nov. 20. is a way to fpeedy and certain 


$67 


Ruine, and à meer Pht of the Feſuites, to defame and (11) p. 4+ 


deflroy us. Put into writing, and publiſhed by him, at 
the importunate Requeſt of divers Members, for the fatif- 
faction of the whole Kingdom, touching the Houſes Vote 
upon this Debate. In this ſpeech, having mentioned 
his ſervices and ſufferings, he declares (i i), that © he 
had never yet received one farthing recompence 
from the King, or any other, though I have wait- 
ed, ſays he, above eight years at your doors for 
« juſtice and reparations, and —— my one 
« private calling and affaires, imployed moſt of m 
time, ſtudyes, and expended many hundred pou 
out of my purſe, ſince my inlargement, to maintain 
«« your cauſe againſt the King, his Popiſh and Pre- 
* latical party. For all which coſt and labour, I never 
yet demanded, nor received one farthing from the 
« Houſes, nor the leaſt Office or Preferment whatſo- 
s ever, though they have beſtowed divers places of 
„ honour upon perſons of leſſe or no deſert. Nor did 
« I ever yet receive ſo much as your publike thanks 
« for any publike ſervice done you, (which every 
Preacher uſually receives for every ſermon preached 
before you, and moſt others have — the the 
* meaneſt ſervices) though I have brought you off 


„with honour in the caſes of Canterbury (12) and (12) Archbiſhop 


«* Macguire, when you were at a loſſe in both; and 


« cleared the juſtneſſe of your cauſe, when it was at Lord Mxcuire, 


« the loweſt ebb, to moſt Reformed Churches abroad 
« (who received ſuch ſatisfaction from my books, that 
they tranſlated them into ſeveral uages,) and 
« engaged many thouſands for you at home by m 


66 i who were formerly dubious and unſatisfied.” 


The preface is dated January the 22d, 1648. To 
the ſpeech is ſubjoined An Appendix for the Kingdom's 
better Satisfattion of ſome Occurrences ſince this Speech, 
in which he tells us, that © this ſpeech, uttered with 
much pathetique ſeriouſneſſe, and heard with great 
attention, gave ſuch generall ſatisfaction to the 
« Houſe, that many Members, formerly of a contra- 
ry opinion, profeſſed, they were both convinced 


and converted; others, who were dubious in the 


point of ſatisfaction, that they were now fully con- 
„ firmed ; moſt of different opinion put to a ſtand ; 
« and the majority of the 'Houſe declared, both by 
their chearefull countenances and ſpeeches (the 
«« Speaker going into the withdrawing-roome to re- 
„ freſh himſelfe, ſo ſoon as the ſpeech was ended) 
that they were abundantly ſatisfied. 
been thus ſpoken. After which the Speaker reſu- 
« ming the Chair, this f was ſeconded by many 
able Gentlemen; the debate continuing Sa- 
« turday, and all Munday and Munday night, till 
« about nine of the clock on Tueſday morning, and 
«« 244 Members ſtaying quite out to the * 
«« the Houſe doores were not ſhut up (a thing never 
« ſeene nor knowne before in Parliament) the queſ- 
tion was at laſt put: and notwithſtanding the Ge- 
„ nerall's and whole Armie's march to Weſtminſter, 
and menaces againſt the Members, in caſe they 
«voted for the Treaty, and did mot utterly reject it 
« as unſatisfactory, carried it in the affirmative by 
% 140 voices (with the faure Tellers) _ 104, 
<< that the queſtion ſhould be put; and then, with- 
« out any diviſion of the Houle, it was reſolved on 
« the queſtion, That the anfwers of the King to the 
40 ons of both are @ ground for the Houſe 
0 — upon for the ſettlement of the peace of the 
« & dom.” ' , 
| KI Became a bitter enemy to the army and Cromwell 
their Leader, attacking- them with great ſeverity in his 
euritings.] 
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controverſies, and other points [L]. February the 1ſt 1659, he, as a ſecluded Member 
of the Houſe of Commons, being reſtored to fit ag, became inſtrumental in recalling 


King Charles II. in which he appea 


red with ſo much zeal, that he openly declared in the 


Houſe, when it was not ſeaſonable for ſuch expreſſions, that if the King muſt come 
« in, it was ſafeſt for them, that he ſhould come in by the votes of thoſe, who 


« had made war 


againſt his father, c.“ Upon this he was ſent for by General Monk 
and his friends, and admoniſhed to be quiet, ſince ſuch declarations were unſeaſonable. 


In April 1660 he was choſen Burgeſs for the City of Bath to fit in the Healing Parliament, 
which * 5 at Weſtminſter the 25th of that month; and after the Reſtoration, he, 
be 


inſtead 


writings.) He wrote the following books. True and 
perfect Narrative of the Officers and Army's forcible 
9 Members of the Commons-Houſe, Dec. 6 and 
7. don 1648. Second Part of the Narrative con- 
cerning the Army's Force the Commons-Houſe and 
Members. London 1648. Proteflation of the ſecured 
and ſecluded Members. London 1648. Vindication of 
the impriſoned and ſecluded Members of the Houſe of Com- 
mont, from the Afperſions caft upon them in the Majority 
of the Houſe, in a Paper lately printed and publiſhed, en- 
titled, humble Anſwer of the General Council of Of- 
fers of the Army under Thomas Lord Fairfax, &c. 
London 1649, in five ſheets in 4to. Demand of his 
Liberty to the General, 26th Decemb. 1648, with his 
Anſwer thereto, and his Anſwer and Declaration there- 
upon. Remonſirance and Declaration of ſeveral Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Boroughs, againſt the Unfaithful. 
neſs of ſome of their Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes. 

1648. Brief Memento to the preſent un-par- 
liamentary Functo, touching their preſent Intentions 
and proceedings to depoſe and execute King Charles, Fan. 
1. ann. 1648. London 1649 in twelve ſheets in 
4to. Reprinted at London 1660 in 4to. Letter to 
the General, dated Jan. 3. 1648, —— — 
kind of a priſoner he is ? and whoſe priſoner ? With an 
appearance to his ation of falſe impriſonment. With an 
additional poſiſeript, both printed on one fide of a 
ſheet of paper. Impeachment of High Treaſon againſt 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, and other army officers, 
January 1648. Four conſiderable poſitions for the fitting 
members, ws. ah and others to ruminate upon, January 
1648. Dec ation and proteſiation againſt the preſent 
proceedings of the general and general council of the army 
and their faction, now remaining and fitting in the ſaid 
houſe ; dated the 19th of January 1648. Six propo- 
fitions of undaubted werity, fit to be conſidered of in our 
preſent exigency by all hal fubjefts and conſcientious 
Chriſtians. Six ſerious queries concerning the King's 
trial by the new High Court of Fuſlice. London 
1648. After the death of King Charles I. he wrote 
the cy books. Proclamation proclaiming Charles 
Prince of Wales, King of Great Britain, France, and 
breland, 1 Febr. in the firſt year of his reign, 1648. 
Declaration and —— of the Peers, ds, and 
Barons, againſt the uſurpations of ſome members of the 
Commons houſe, 8 Febr. 1648. Publick declaration and 


proteſiation of the ſecured and ſecluded Members of the 


Houſe of Commons againſt the treaſonable aud illegal late 
acti and proceedings of ſome few confederate members of 
that Houſe, fince their forcible Excluſion, 13 February 
1648. New Babel Confuſion: or, ſeveral Votes of 
the Commons afſembled in Parliament againſt certain Pa- 
pers, entitled, The Agreement of the People, c. 
London 1649 in one ſheet in 4to. Prynne the Mem- 
ber reconciled to Prynne the Barriſter : or, an Anſwer 
to a ſcandalous Pamphlet, entitled, Prynne againſt 
Prynne ; wherein is demonſtrated that William Prynne 
Utter Barriſter of Lincoln's-Inn in his Sovereign Power 
in Parliaments and Kingdoms is of the ſame judgment 
with and no ways contradiftory to Will. Prynne, Eg; 
a Member of the Houſe of Commons in his Memento, 
&c, London 1649 in four ſheets in 4to. Fig part 
of an Hiſtorical ColeBion of the ancient Councils and 


Farliamenti of England, from the year 673 till ann. 


1216, &. London 1649 in four ſheets in 4to. Le- 
gel Vindication of the liberties of England againſt illegal 
taxes, and pretended As of Parliament lately enforced 
en the people : or, Reaſons aſſigned why be (Prynne] can 
neither in conſcience, law, ar prudence, ſubmit to the 
new illegal Tax and Contribution of ninety thouſand 


Pound the Month lately impoſed on the Kingdom by a pre- 
tended Ad of ſome Commons in · (or — out 75 


ing made one of the Barons of the Exchequer, which place he is ſaid to 


have 


Parliament. London 1649 in eight ſheets in 4to. 
Reprinted with additions in 1660. Arraignment, 
Convifion, and Condemnation of the Weſftmonaſterian 
Juncto Engagement. London 1650. Brief Apology 
for all Non-ſubſcribers, and hoking-glaſs for all Apoſtate 
Preſeribers and Subſcribers of the new Engagement, 
Sc. London 1650 in two ſheets in 4to. Summary 
Reaſons againſt the new Oath and Engagement. Ard 
an Admonition to all ſuch as have as fubſeribed to 
it, &c. 1 949 in 4to. The time-ſerving Proteus and 
ambi-dexter Divine uncaſed to the World. London 1650 
in 4to. Written againſt John Dury ; in anſwer to 
which Mr. Dury wrote a piece publiſhed by Samuel 
Hartlib, Eſq; under the title of The unchanged, con- 
flant, and fingle-hearted Peace-maker drawn forth into 
the World : or, a Vindication of My. John Dury, from 
the afperſions caſt upon him in a nameleſs pamphlet called, 
The time-ſerving Proteus, c. London 1650 in three 
ſheets in 4to. Sad and ſerious Conſiderations touching 
the invaſive War againſt our Preſbyterian Brethren 4 
Scotland. Written in Dunſtar-Caſtle during his cloſe 
impriſonment there in September 1650. 4 Goſpel 
Plea (interwoven with a rational and legal) PA the 
ancient ſettled Maintenance and Tenths of the Miniſters 
of the Goſpel, &c. London 1653. Reprinted with the 
ſecond part thereof in 1659. Jus Patronatus: or, 
a brief, legal, and rational Plea for Advowſons and 
Patrons, ancient, lawful, juſt, and equitable rights and 
titles to preſent incumbents to Pariſh Churches or Viea- 
rages upon vacancies, &c. London 1654 in ſeven 
ſheets in 4to. Declaration and Proteſiation againſt the 
illegal, deteſiable, and oft condemned Tax and Extortion 
of Exciſe in general, &c. London 1654 in 4to. Firft 
part of a ſeaſonable, legal, and hiſtorical Vindication, 
and chronelogical Collection of the good old fundamental 
Liberties, Rights, Laws, Government of all Engliſh 
Free Men. London 1655 in 4to. The ſecond part 
was printed at London tae ſame year. A new dif 
covery of Free-State Tyranny : containing four letters; 
together with a ſubſequent Remonſtrance of ſeveral 
Grievances and Demands of common Right ; written 
and ſent by him [Prynne] t Myr. John Bradſhaw and 
his aſſociates at Whitehall (flyling themſelves The Coun- 
cil of State) after their two years and three months chſe 
impriſoument of him, &c. London 1655 in 4to. 

ULI He afterwards wrote ſeveral books upon religious 
controverſies and other points] He wrote the following 
before the Reſtoration. Brief 2 Difertation 
concerning the true time of the Inchoation and Determi- 
nation of the Lord's Day Sabbath from Evening to Even- 
ing. ndon 1655 in 4to. The Luakers unmaſked, 
and clearly detected to be but the ſpawn of Romiſh Frogs, 
Feſuits, and Franciſcan Friers, ſent from Rome to ſe- 
duce the intoxicated giddy-headed Engliſh Nation, &c. 
London 1655 in five ſheets in 4to. Reprinted at 
London in 1664. An old Parliamentary Prognoflication 
mad: at W, — for the rar new Vear and puny 
Members there aſſembled. ndon 1655. Seaſonab 
Vindication of free Admiſſion to and frquen Adm- 
niflration of the Holy Communion, to all vifible Church- 

ers, regenerate or  unregenerate, &c. London 
1656 in 4to. New diſcovery of ſome Romiſh Emiſſa- 
ries, Quakers ; as likewiſe of ſome Popiſh errors, unad- 


wiſedly embraced, purſued by our Anti-communion Miniſters, 


diſcovering the dangerous Effects of their diſcontinuin 

= 2 Adminiſtration of the Lord's & = $4 
don 1656 in eight ſheets in 4to. Legal Vindication of 
tauo important Queries of preſent general Concernment, 
clearly diſcovering from our Statute, common, and canon 
Laws, the bounden Duty of Minifters and Vicars of Pa- 
ri Churches, to adminiſter the Sacraments, as well as 
preaching to their Pariſhioners, and the legal Remedies 
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have ſolicited, was chief Keeper of his Majeſty's Records in the Tower of London, 


with a falary of 500 pound per ann. In Auguſt the ſame year, he was appointed one 
of the ſix Commiſſioners for Appeals and regulating the Exciſe. In April 1661, he was 
again elected Burgeſs for Bath, to fit in the Parliament, which began May the 8th, the 
ſame year. In July following, being diſcontented at ſome proceedings in the Houſe, he 
ubliſhed a paper, entitled, Sundry Reaſons tendered to the moſt honourable Houſe of Peers, 
ſome Citizens and Members of London, and other Cities, Boroughs, Corporations, and 
orts, againſt the new intended Bill for governing and reforming Corporations ; of which 
he being diſcovered to be the Author, was obliged to beg pardon of the Houſe, in or- 


againſt them, in caſe of obſlinate refuſal. London 
1656 in 4to. It was twice printed in that year. 
Short Demurrer to the Fews lng diſcontinued barred 
Remitter into England; compriſing an exact chronological 
Relation of their firſt admiſſion into England, their ill 
Deportment, Miſdemeanours, Condition, Sufferings, &c. 
London 1656, ſecond edition in 4to. The ſecond 

rt of his Short Demurrer, &c. was printed at Lon- 
on 1656 in 4to. A ſummary Collection of the prin- 


der 


dia diſcors: or, the difſonant Harmony of ſacred pub- 
lick Oaths, Proteſtations, Leagues, Covenants, Ingage- 
ments, lately taken by many time-ſerving Saints, Officers, 
without ſcruple of Conſcience, making a wery unpleaſant 
Confort, Fc. London 1659, in fix ſheets in 4to. The 
Remainder of A Goſpel Plea, for the Tithes and ſettled 
Maintenance of the Miniſters of the Goſpel. London 165g. 
A brief neceſſary Vindication of the old and new ſecluded 
Members from the falſe malicious Calumnies, and of the 


2 fundamental Rights, Liberties, Properties of all fundamental Rights, Liberties, Privileges, Ic. from the 


noliſh free-Men. London 1656 in 4to. Two edi- 
tions, the ſecond of which was much enlarged. Lord's 
Supper briefly vindicated, and clearly — to be 
a Grace-begetting, Soul converting ( not a mere _—— 
Ordinance, London 1657. Anſwered by S. S. Mi- 
niſter of the Goſpel, in a book entitled, Holy Things 
for holy Men: or, the Lawyer's Pla non-ſuited, &c. 
London 1658 in 4to. The Subjetion of all Traytors, 
Rebels, as well Peers as Commons, in Ireland, to the 


Laus, Statutes, and Trials by Furies of good and lawful 


Men of England, in the King's Bench at Weſtminſter, 
for Treaſons perpetrated by them in Ireland, &c. Being 
an Argument at Law made in the Court of the King's 
Bench, Term Hillar. 20 Car. Reg. in the Caſe of Con- 
nor Magwire, an Lriſb Baron, &c. London 1658 
and 1681, in 4to. Probable Expedient for future 
Peace and Settlement. London 16 $8 Twelve ſerious 
Queries propoſed to all conſcientious Electors of Knights, 
Citizens, and Burgeſſes, for the Aſſembly. London 
1658. Twelve ſeveral Heads 9 7 way Grievances, and 
uſeful neceſſary Propoſals of the Weſtern Counties, Cities, 
and Boroughs, to their Knights, Citizens, and Burgeſſes. 
Ann. 1658. Eight military Aphoriſms, demonſirating 
the uſeleſneſs, unprofitableneſs, hurtfulneſs, and prodigal 
e/eveneſs of all Banding Engliſb Forts and Garriſons, 
to all the People of England, &c. London 1658, in 
three ſheets in 4to. The firſt Part of a brief exif, 
Kalendar, and Survey of ſeveral Kinds, Forms of all par- 
tiamentary Writs, &c. London 1659. Beheaded Dr. 
ohn Hewyt's Ghoſt, pleading, yea crying for exemplary 
Vader againſt the mi ſnamed High Court of Fuſtice. 
London 1659 4to. The true good old Cauſe rightly fla- 
ted, and the falſe uncaſed. London 1659, two Edit. in 
one ſheet in 4to. Anſwered by an anonymous Wri- 
ter, in three ſheets in 4to, entitled, Mr. Prynne's good 
old Cauſe ſlated and flunted ten years a0 Sc. and by 
Henry Stubbe, in his Commonwealth of Iſrael. The Re- 
publicans and others ſpurious good old Cauſe briefly 
and truly anatomized, to preſerve our native Country, 
Kingdom, legal Government, &c. London 1659, three 
edit. in three ſheets in 4to. This was animadverted 
upon ſoon after by Fohn Rogers, in his Chriſtian Con- 
eertation with My. Prynne, My. Baxter, and Me. ja. 
Harrington, for the true Cauſe of the Commonewealth ; 
being an Anſwer to My. Prynne's Anatomy of the 
Republicans, c. and his true and perfect Narrative. 
To part of Mr. Baxter's Holy Commonwealth, with 
fome Refiefions ou his Catholick Key. New Cheaters 
Forgeries detefted, diſclaimed, &c. London 1659. True 
yaw, perfect Narrative of what was done, ſpoken by and 
between My. Prynne, the old and newly forcibly late ſe- 
cluded Members, the Army-Officers, and thoſe now ſitting, 
both in the common Lobby-Houſe, and elſewhere, on t 
th and gth of May, Sc. London 1659, in fourteen 
eets in 4to. Upon this was publiſhed, in one ſheet 
in 4to, a blet, entitled, The Character or Ear- 
mark of M. Will Prynne, Author of a great many 
feandahous Paſquils, &c. Ten conſiderable Queries con- 
cerning Tithes, Ic. againſt the Petitioners and Petitions, 
for their total Abolition, as Anti- chriſtian, Tewiſh, bur- 
thenſome, &c. London 1659, in one ſheet in 4to. 
Anſwer to a Propoſition, in order to the propoſeg of a 
Commonwealth or Democracy. London 1659. Concor- 


Vol. VIII. 


late avowed Subverfioms, 1. of John Rogers, in his 
Chriſtian Concertation with Mr. Will. Prynne, and o- 
thers. 2. Of Marchamont Needham, i» his Intereſt 


will not lie, &c. London 1659, in eight ſheets in 4to. 


Short, legal, medicinal, ufefil, fair, eaſy Preſcription to 
recover our Kingdom, Church, Nation, from their pre- 
ſent dangerous, diſtractive, delruftive Confufion, and 
worſe than Bedlam madnc/s, Sc. London 1659, in one 
ſheet and half in 4to. Con/cientions, ſerious, theological, 
and legal Queries propounded to the twice diſſipated, ſelf- 
created, r penn We/tminfler Functo, and its 
Members. To convince them of, humble them for, Cc. 
London 1660, in fix ſheets and half in 4to. It was 
printed in November 1659. Seven additional Queries 
in Behalf of the ſecluded Members, propounded to the 
twice broken Rump now fitting, the Cities of Weſt 
minſter, London, Oc. London 1660, in one ſheet in 
4to. Publiſhed in December 1659. Caſe of ile old 
ſecured, ſecluded, and twice excluded Members, brief- 
ly and truly flated, for their own Vindication,  &fc, 
London 1660, in one ſheet in 4to. Publiſhed in De- 
cember 1659. A full Declaration of the true State 
of the ſecluded Members Caſe. In Vindication of thems- 
ſelves and their Privileges, and of the reſpective Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Boroughs, for which they avere elect- 
ed to ferve in Parliament, againſt the Vote of their 
Diſcharge, publiſhed in print Fanuary the 5th, 1659, by 
their Fellw-Members. Compiled and 22 by fome of 
the ſecluded Members, who could not meet with ſafety and 
convenience, without danger of a forcible ſurprize by 
Red-coats. London 1660, in {even ſheets and half in 
4to. Publiſhed in January 1659-60. Remonſtrance of 
the Noblemen, Knights, Gentlemen, Clergymen, Free- 
holders, Citizens, Burgeſſes, and Commons, of the late 
Eaftern, Southern, - Weſtern Afſuciation, who defire to 
ſhew themſebves faithful and conſtant to the good old 
Cauſe, &c, London 1659. Ten Queries upon the ten 
new Commandments of the general Council of the Officers 
of the Army, 22d Decemb. 1659. Printed in one ſheer 
in 4to. Brief Narrative of the manner how divers 
Members of the Houſe of Commons that were illegally 
and unjuſtly impriſoned or ſecluded by the Army's Force in 
Decemb. 1648, and May 7, anno 1659, coming on the 
27th of Decemb. 1659 to diſcharge their Truſt, were 
again ſhut out, by ut; pretended Order of the Members 
ſiting, Ec. London 1660, in one ſheet and half in 
4to, publiſhed in the latter end of December 1659. 
Six important Queries propoſed to the re-/itting Rump of the 
Long-Parliament, fit to be ſatisfactorily reſelved, Cc. 
Printed in December 1659, on one fide of a ſheet, 
The Privileges of Parliament, which the Members, Ar- 
„and this Kingdom, hade taken the Proteflation and 
ovenant to maintain. Re- printed in one ſheet in Ato, 
January the 5th, 1659-60, the day appointed to re- 
member them. Coy of the Preſentment and Indifiment 
found and exhibited by the Grand Fury of Middleſex, on 
the laſt Day of Hilary Term 1659, againſt Col. Matthew 
Alured, Col. John Okey, and others, for aſſaulting and 
keeping Sir Gilbert Gerard, and other Members, by force 
of Arms out of the Commons Houſe of Parliament, on 27 
ecemb, 1659. London 1660. Three ſeaſonable 2uc- 
ries propoſed to all thoſe Cities, Counties, and Boroughs, 
whoſe reſpettive Citizens, c. have been forcibly ex- 
cluded, 
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der to eſcape puniſhment (i). Aſter the Reſtoration, he publiſhed ſeveral books [ AH. 
He gave his works bound up together, in forty volumes in folio and quarto, to the Li- 


brary of Lincoln's- Inn. Marchamont Needham (Y) tells us, that he was one of the 


great- 


eſt Paper-worms, that ever crept into a cloſet or library. In 1659, there was publiſhed a 
pretended petition of the peaceable and well affected people of three nations, ſhewing, that 


« whereas Will. Prynne, Bencher of Lincoln's-Inn, had for many years laſt 


paſt been 


« an indefatigable and impertinent Scribler, and had almoſt nauſeated the ſober part 


* 


of the ſaid Nations with the ſtench of his carion Paſquils and Pamphlets, for fome 


e whereof he had ſuffered under the hierarchy in the time of the late King, &c. he might 
% have an Act of Amneſty and pardon for all his treaſons, ſeditions, jeſuitiſms, con- 
« tempts of Government, miſunderſtanding of the Scriptures, Law, and Reaſon, miC. 
« quotations, and ape. gt of authorities to his Paſquils, Sc.“ Mr, Wood tells 


us (J), „that many pe 


rſons, eſpecially Royaliſts, judged his books to be worth little 


« or nothing, his proofs for no arguments, and affirmations for no teſtimonies, having 
&« ſeveral forgeries made in them for his and the ends of his brethren. They are all in 
tc the Engliſh tongue; and by the generality of ſcholars are looked upon to be rather 
« rhapſodical and confuſed, than any way polite or conciſe z yet for antiquaries, critics, 


eluded, unjuſtly cjected and diſabled to fit in the Commons 
Heuſe, by thoſe now acting at Weſtminſter. London 1666, 
publiſhed about the latter end of December 1659, on 
one ſide of a ſheet of paper. Humble Petition and Ad- 
dreſs of the Sea-men and Water-men in and about the City 
of London, to the Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 
of the City of Landon, in Common- Council aſſembled, for 
a free and legal Parliament, &c. London 1660. Sea- 
enable and healing Inſtruftions, humbly tendered to the 
Free-holders, Citizens, and Burgeſſes of England and 
Wales, to be ſeriouſly commended by them to their reſpec- 
tive Knights, Citizens, Burgeſſes, elected, and to be elect- 
ed, for the next Parliament, 2 '5 April 1660. | 
[M] After the Refloration he publiſhed ſeveral books.) 
Second part of a brief Regiſter, Kalendar, and Survey 
of the ſeveral kinds of parliamentary Writs (relating. to 
the Houſe of Commons), &c. London 1660, in 4to. 
Bathonia rediviva : the humble Addreſs of the Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Citizens of the City of Bath, to the 
King's moſ! excellent Majeſty, preſented by Mr. Prynne, 
16 Jure 1660. London 1660. The firft part of the fig- 
nal Loyalty of God's true Saints and pious Chriſtians ( as 
likewiſe of Pagans ) towards their King, both before and 
under the Law and Goſpel, expreſſed in and by their con- 
ſlant public Prayers, Supplications, Interceſſions, Thank/- 
giving for them. London 1660, in 4to. 
part of ſignal Loyalty ; together with various Forms of 
Prayers, Supplications, Votes, Acclamations, Ceremonies, 
and Solemnities uſed at the Coronations of Emperors and 
Kings, eſpecially of the Kings of England. London 1660, 
in 4to. A ſeaſonable Vindication of the ſupreme Autho- 
rity and Furiſdidtion of Chriſtian Kings, Lords, and Par- 
liaments, &c. London 1660, in 4to, taken out of 
Jobn Hus. A ſupplemental Appendix to the premiſed Diſ 
putation of John Hus. Sundry Reaſons humbly tendered 
to the moſt honourable Houſe of Peers, by ſome Citizens 
and Members of London, and ather Cities, Boroughs, Cor- 
porations, and Ports, againſi the new intended Bill for 
governing and reforming Corporations. Some few of 
theſe Reaſons were publiſhed, and the reſt ſuppreſſed. 
A ſhort, ſober, pacifick Examination of ſome Exuberances 
in, and ceremonial Appurtenances to, the Common Prayer, 
Sc. London 1661, in 4to. Brevia Parliamentaria 
rediviva : in 13 Sections, containing ſeveral Catalogues 
of the Numbers, Dates of all Bundles of original Writs 
of Summons and Elections, newly found, or formerly ex- 
tant, in the Tower of London, &c. London 1662, in 
4to. Apology for tender Conſciences, touching nat bow- 
ie at the Name of Jeſus. London 1662, in 4to. The 
Svurth part of a Regiſter and Survey of the ſeveral Kinds 
and Forms of parliamentary Writs, &c. London 1664 4to. 
The firſt tome of an exatt chronological Vindication and hiſto- 
ical Demonſtration of our Britik, Roman, Saxon, Daniyh, 
Norman, Engliſh Kings ſupreme Eccleſiaſtical Turiſdiftion in 
over all ſpiritual and religious Affairs, Cauſes, Perſons, 
as well temporal, auithin their Realms of England, Scot- 
land, Ireland, and ather Dominions, from the original 
planting of Chriſtian Religion therein, and Reign of Lu- 
cius our firſt Chriſtian King, till the Death of King 
Richard J. A. D. 1199, Sc. London 1666, in folio. 
Dedicated to King Charles II. At the end of this 
volume is an advertiſement to the Reader, informing 
us, that the late dreadful fire having in three days 
turned 88 pariſhes and their Churches, with the Ca - 


The ſecond F 


« and 


thedral of London, into aſhes ; and among other 
loſſes and miſchiefs to the ſeveral Companies of the 
City, moſt of all endamaged the Company of Printers 
and Stationers, moſt of whoſe habitations, ſtore-houſes, 
ſhops, ſtocks, and books, were not only conſumed, 
but their aſhes and ſcorched leaves conveyed aloft and 
diſperſed by the wind to places above ſixteen miles 
diſtant 3 among millions of other books thus deſtroy 

ed, while our Author was buſy in ſecuring the pub- 
lick Records of the Kingdom, his Printer's houſe, 
with moſt of the printed copies of this tome, then fi- 
niſhed at the — (except the tables to it) as likewiſe 
the ſecond tome formerly publiſhed, and of the firſt 
book and third tome, (wherein he had made ſome 
progreſs,) were then burnt together with it; not above 
70 of them being reſcued Nom the fire, to the Au- 
thor's damage near 20001. Upon this account he 
did not print his intended Tables for fo few copies 
of this tome, till he ſhould be inabled to reprint it ; 
eſpecially fince the pages of the reprinted volume, by 
reaſon of ſome additions, would vary from thoſe al- 
ready printed, and ſo make the tables unſuitable 
thereto. The ſecond tome of an exatt chronological Vin- 
dication and hiſtorical Demonfiration of our Kings ſupreme 
Ecciiſiaſtical Furiſdictian, &c. from the firſt of King 
ohn 1199, to the Death of King Henry III. 1273. Lon- 
don 1665, in folio. Dedicated to the Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon. Aurum Reginz : or concerning Queen 
Gold, &c. London 1668, in 4to. Animadverſions ox 
the fourth part of Sir Edward Coke's Inſlitutes of the 
Laws of England, &c. London 1669, in folio. The 
Hiſtory of King John, King Henry III. and the moſt il. 
laſtrious King Edward I. wherein the ancient Sovereign 
Dominion of the Kings of England, Scotland, France, 
and Ireland, over all Perſons and all Cauſes, is aſſer ted 
and vindicated againſt all Incroachments and Innovations 
whatſoever. The miſtakes in ſome printed Statutes, Ca- 
2 Law-books, Hiſtories, and other Matters of mo- 
ment, are rectiſied and reſcued from Oblivion. Collacted 
out of the ancient Records in the Tower of London, and 
now publiſhed for the better Advancement of Learning, 
Maintenance of the King's Supremacy, the Subjects Li- 
berties, and the Laws of the Realm. London 1670, in 
folio. The Dedication by the Author himſelf to the 
Earl of Angleſey, Sir Harbottle Grimſton, Sir Mat- 
thew Hale, Sir Edward Atkins, Sir Wadham Wind- 
ham, Sir Richard Ramsford, Sir Robert Atkins, and 
the reſt of the worſhipful readers of Lincoln's-Inn, i 
dated from his ſtudy in Lincoln's-lan, July 28 1688. 
This laſt volume was deſigned by the Author to 
have borne the ſame title with the two former, as 
appears from the book itſelf. But he dying juſt 
before it was publiſhed, “ his executors, into whoſe 
hands moſt of the impreſſion fell, put a new title to 
„the book, and called it The Hiftory 45 King Jaln, 
« &c, in hopes that appearing in the ſhape and diſ- 
« puiſe of an entire work, it would go off the more 
« readily (13).” Mr. Oldys obſerves (14), that © nei- 
ther of the three volumes have been 10 ſufficiently 
« uſed by or known to ſucceeding writers of or upon 


(13) Nicholſon's 
Engliſh Hiſtori- 
cal Library, part 
Js P- 203 edit» 
Lond. 1699. 


(14) Britiſh Li- 
brarian ; exbi- 
biting a campen- 
dious Rewiew or 
Alſtract of our 
moſt ſcarce, uſeful, 
and valuable bocks 
in all Sciences, as 
well in Manu- 


our Engliſh Hiſtory, as ſuch copious materials, ſo ſeripe as in print. 


carefully collected, do deſerve. One reaſon no 
doubt is the ſcarcity of the two former volumes, 
« which are advanced to ſuch an extraordinary pure, 
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« and ſometimes for Divines they are uſeful, In moſt of them he ſhews great induſtry, 
« but little judgment, eſpecially in his large folios againſt the Pope's uſurpations. He 
«« may be well entitled, Yoluminous Prynne, as Toftatus Albulenſis was two hundred years 
before his time called Yoluminous Toftatus ;; for I verily believe, that if rightly com- i" 
(+) Latter to Dr. e puted, he wrote a ſheet for every day of his life, reckoning from the time, when he 110 
Regerts elend. came to the ule of reaſon and the ſtate of man.” Mr. Anthony Collins ſtyles him (in) 7 
2727. a little, fattious, {cribling fellow, He died at his lodgings in Lincoln's Inn, October the "i 

24th 1669, and was interred in the walk under the Chapel there, which ſtands upon il 


3 al. pillars (1). | ny | 
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« that it is well known, the complete ſett has been 
« fold for mw pounds, Another reaſon for their 
% having lain ſo much in obſcurity, might be, ſome 
% publick puniſhment the Author once underwent for 
«*« writing another book, but in the former reign, and 
« long before he was Keeper of the Records, for 
* which yet he had a handſome recompenſe afligned 
« him by the Parliament, however it might leave 
« ſome diſtaſte to his name upon the minds of many, 
„ as we may elſewhere. obſerve. The laſt cauſe of 
their negle& may be that artful diſregard, which 
has been inſinuated of theſe collections, to abate 
the curioſity of the Laity, and diſſuade their look- 
« ing into them. The Right Reverend Author laſt 
* quoted [Nicholſon] ſpeaking of thoſe two tomes 
(15) Ubi ſupra, © which periſhed in the fire of London, adds (15), 
b. 202, * No man has hitherto thought it worth his expence and 
* quhile to give us a new edition from any of the few 
« that eſcaped. His third has enough in all conſcience to 
« ſatisfy any reaſonable Reader, and juperſede his enquiry into 

% the ſlate of the caſe in either former or following ages. 
Refides the works, of which we have already given a 
catalogue, he reviſed, rectified, and added a preface 
and marginal Notes, &c. to An ea, Abridgment of 


the Records of the Tower of London, from the Reign 4 
King Edward II. unto King Richard III. of all the 
Parliaments holden in each King's Reign, and the ſeveral + 
As in every Parliament, fc. collected by Sir Robert 
Cotton, Bart. and printed at London 1657, in folio. 
He publiſhed likewiſe ſeveral treatiſes of other per- 
ſons, as, 1. Truth gloriouſh appearing from under the 
fad Chud of Obloquy : or, 4 Vindication of the Practice 
of the Church of Chrift in the Summer Iſlands, c. writ- 
ten by Nath. White, B. D. and Paſtor of the Church 
of Chriſt in the Summer Iſlands. 2. 4 Diſcourſe of 
the Spaniſh Monarchy, written by Thomas Campanella ; 
which having been tranſlated into Englith by #4. 
Chilnead, and publiſhed in 1654, had a new preface 
put to it by Mr. Prynne, with a title bearing the date 
of 1659. 3. 4 Breviate of the Life of William Laud, 
Archbithop of Canterbury, being extracts from the Arch- 
biſhop's Diary. There are {everal pamphlets aſcribed 
to him, of which he was not the Author; particular- 
ly one intitled, Mola afinaria : o, the unreaſenablere/; 
and inſapportable Burthen now: prefjed upon the Shoulders 
of this groaning Nation by the headleſs Head and unruly 
Rulers, c. held forth in à Kemonſtrance, Oc. London 
1659, in one ſheet in 4to. d 


PSAMMITICHUS, King of Egypt 640 years before the birth of Chriſt, was the 
ſon of Nechus, whom Sabacus King of Ethiopia put to death, when he ſeized upon Egypt. 
The ſon would have met with the ſame fate, had he not fled to Syria. He was re- 
called after Sabacus was withdrawn, and he was one of the twelve great Lords who go- 
2. cap. 152, Verned Egypt (a). Every one of theſe had his diviſion or diſtrict, but then they acted 
in concert, and rather like Partners or Collegues than neighbouring Princes (b). Plam- 
2 r mitichus was envied by the eleven others, either becauſe the wealth he had amaſſed by 
0 Diodor. Sicu- the impoſts he levied on goods (c) had enabled him to make alliances with foreigners; or 
Jus, lib, 1. cap, becauſe they were afraid he would be Monarch over the whole Kingdom, as had been 
125 foretold by an Oracle [4]. They therefore baniſhed him to fenny places, where he per- 
haps would have lived all his life-time, had he not heard that ſome foreigners, who had | 
made a deſcent into Egypt, laid waſte all the level country. Theſe were the Ionians and 
Carians. As advice was brought him that they were brazen men [B], he entertained i 
great hopes, becauſe of an Oracle pronounced to him. He went to rake a view of theſe | 1 
people, and having engaged theſe foreigners to live with him, he made them inſtrumen- q i 
tal in getting him poſſeſſion of all Egypt. He ſhewed himſelf very grateful, and gave 1 
them lands near the Nile, below the city Bubaſte (d). From that time he had always vv 
foreigners in his pay, and even gave them the precedency over the ſoldiers, his country- = 
men, in the war carried on by him in Syria (e). This exaſperated the Egyptians to ſuch 
a degree, that two hundred thouſand of them abandoned him, They went and ſettled 
in 
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(4) Herod. lib. 
2. cap. 154. 


(e) Diod. Sicul. 
lib. I, Cap» 67. 
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[4] They were afraid he would be Monarch over 
the whole Kingdom, as had been foretold by an oracle.] 
The oracle had told them, that he among them, who 
ſhould perform his libations in a brazen cup, ſhould 

ſſeſs the Kingdom fingly. It happened that on the 


performed his libations with a brazen cup, whilſt the 

reſt made them with filver cups (2) f the reader (2) Ather. lib. 6. 
looks into the 151 chapter of the ſecond book of P. 231. 
Herodotus, he will find that Athenzus relates this 

incident very unfaithfully. His tranſlator is almoſt 
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(1) Herod. lib, 
2. cap. 151. 


ſt day of a ſolemn feſtival, as they were all in Vulcan's 
Temple, ready to perform the libations, the Prieſt 
who was to give them the golden cup they employed 
in that ceremony, miſtook in the number, and brought 
only eleven cups. What did Pſammitichus, who be- 
ing the laſt of all had no cup ?- He took off his hel- 
met, and employed it for the libation. The other 
Kings called to mind the oracle, and to prevent the 
effects of it, would have killed Pſammitichus, had 
they not known certainly that he had no hand in 
the Prieft's miſtake (1). I know not how to bring 
off Athenzus, who makes Herodotus ſay, that the 
Egyptian Prieſts uſed to drink out of brazen cups ; 
and that it does not appear that even the Kings, when 
they ſacrificed in publick, made uſe of a ſilver cup; 
ſo that Pſammitichus, who was the youngeſt King, 


Here follows the Greek iH 
vd reaTspoy 017% rd @Awy H i ti i oftioas, 
ro N dpi H dure; and the Latin is as fol- 
lows ; Lague Pſammetichum aliis regibus poſteriorem li- 
baſſe argentea phiala, ſuperiores autem æ neg. 

[B) That they avere brazen men.] Pſammitichus, 
being reduced to a low condition by the jealouſy of 


the other Kings, conſulted Mm Oracle of Latona, 


which was in the city of Butis, and was looked upon 
as the beſt in all Egypt. He was anſwered, that 
revenge would come to him by ſea, when brazen 
men thould be ſeen. Ihe pirates who were landed 
in Egypt were armed from head to foot, and as the 
people of that country had never ſeen men armed in 
that manner before, they imagined they were of 
braſs, and carried the news of it to Plammitichu:. 
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in Ethiopia [ C], and returned a very blunt reply to the arguments he cauſed to be made 
uſe of, in order to oblige them to return [D]. He did all that lay in his power to make 
up that loſs, and applied himſelf chiefly to make trade flouriſh, He was extremely 
fond of ſtrangers, and indulged them protection of every kind, putting a ſtop to the bar- 
barity which had been exerciſed againſt them in the preceding reigns. He made an alli. 
ance with the Athenians and ſome other Greek Nations, and would have his children in- 


) Died. Sicul- ſtructed by them (). He alſo put ſeveral children, for inſtruction, under the Carians 
1. cap. 7 and lonians, whom he had ſettled on the bank of the Nile; and this was the firſt time 


576 


(g) Herodot. lib that men, ſpeaking a different language from the Egyptians, ſettled in their country (g). 


2. cap-154+ By this, as Herodotus ( h) obſerves, curious perſons who afterwards travelled into that 
(5) 1bid., country, met with perſons who underſtood them, and interpreted and explained for them. 
A In the article I have enquired in another article (i), whether the city of Naucratis was built by the 
NAUCRATIS. people of Miletus, in the reign of Pfammitichus. This Prince reigned fifty four years 
„) Calvifus, [E], and died the 3d of the 42th Olympiad (k), leaving his kingdom to his ſon Nechus 

elvicus, & (J). He was buried in Sais, the place of his birth, and the Capital of lower Egypt. 
(1) Herod. lib. He was buried (I ſay) there, in the Temple of Minerva (m); and it was there the 
2. cap. 158. Sajtes uſed to bury all their Kings (n). He was the firſt Egyptian Monarch who drank 
(m) Strabo, la. Wine (o). He ſent perſons in ſearch of the {pring or head of the Nile (p) ; and in order 
17. p. 551. to diſcover who were the moſt ancient people in the world, he cauſed two children to be 
(% Herod. lib, ; brought up in ſuch a manner, that they never heard any perſon ſpeak and becauſe that, 
2. cap. 169 When they were two years of age, they ſpoke a word which ſignifies bread in the Phry- 
60 Plut. de ide, Sian language, the Egyptians were obliged to lay aſide their pretenſions of being the 
. 353. oldeſt people in the world, and yield it to the Phrygians (3). No ſiege ever laſted 
longer than that which Pſammitichus laid before the city of Azotus (7); it being twenty 
Le. nine years before he took It. He did not gain ſo much glory by this enterprize, as by 
(% Herod: lib, the art and dexterity with which he put a ſtop to a flood that was going to drown his 
2. Caps 2+ whole kingdom. The Scythians, having defeated the Medes, ruled over all Aſia, and 
were marching directly into Egypt; but Plammitichus met them in Paleſtine ; and pre- 


(?) Athen. lib. 


(r) Ibid, cap · 


157. vailed ſo far by his preſents and entreaties, that they marched back ; and it was then that 
60 Idem, libs 1. ſome of them plundered the Temple of Venus Urania in Aſcalon (5), Neither Moreri, 
cap. 105» nor the Authors of the Supplement to him, had much regard for the memory of this 


Monarch, ſince, inſtead of introducing, in his article, ſuch particulars as relate to him, 
and which, as the reader has ſeen, are neither few nor common, they have inſerted fuch 


incidents only as relate to his ſucceſſors, 


From that time he entertained: a very good opi- 
nion of the oracle, which, till then, he thought un- 
(3) Herod. lib, worthy of the leaſt credit (3). What pity it is that 
2. cap. 152. Herodotus, whoſe relations are ſo delightful, did not 
| live in another age, or did not know the difference 
there is between a hittory and a poem ? In the latter, 
things muſt not be unravelled without a muracle, 
without ſomething in a ſupernatural way; the rea- 
der muſt be ftruck with admiration at any rate : but 
the events related by an Hiſtorian muſt be ſimple 
and natural; a reader of good taſte may juſtly ſup- 
poſe, where theſe are not found, the Author forbore 
to write in that way, in order to make room for 
fictions, for machines, and the marvellous. I won- 
der that Herodotus ſhould leave any gleanings after 
ebe him. He was ignorant of the Oracle mentioned by 
Seratar, lid. 9% Polyznus (4). The God Ammon adviſes King Te- 
num. 3. menthes to beware of cocks. A Carian informed 
Pſammitichus, that the Carians were the firſt people 
who had ſet cock's-combs or creſts on their helmets ; 
which was motive ſufficient to prompt Pſammitichus 

to levy a great number of Carians. 
(s) Lib. 16. p. [C] They went and ſettled in Athiopia.) According 
$30- lib. 17. p. to Strabo (5), they were ſubjet to a Queen who 
i * over the iſland of Meroe; and that they 
(6) Lib. 6. cap. Po eſſed, near that iſland, the Province of Teneſis, 
30. and an iſland above that of Meroe. Pliny (6) quoting 


Ariſtocrean, ſpeaks of theſe fugitives, and of a city 
called Eſar, which they had i ited three hundred 
years. 'The account he gives of its ſituation does 
not agree with Ptolemy, nor with what we juſt now 
19 from Strabo. 
[D] . - . and returned a blunt reply, to the argu- 
ments he cauſed ts be made ue of in own oblige ge 
return.) Pſammitichus firſt got their Captains to ex- 
hort them, but afterwards he went in perſon. He 
beſought them to conſider, that they forſook their 
native country, their wives and children ; to which 
they unanimouſly anſwered, ftriking their bucklers 
with their lances, We Hall find countries enough, fo 
long as wwe continue able to handle theſe weapons ; and we 
ſhall never want wives and children, whilft we ſhall be 
able to manage theſe other implements. Saying theſe laft 
words, they had the impudence to ſhew their pudenda. 
Precibus ad ſententiæ mutationem eos ſolicitans, templa ; 
patriam ; uxores ; liberos 3 recordari jubet. Tum uni- 
werft haſftas clypeoſque pulſantes, content voce reſpondent, 
quoad arma in poteflate habeant, facile fibi batriam re- 
perturos ; reductis quogue tunicis genitalia offentant, nun- 
quam fibi uxores aut liberos defore, quamdiu his fint (7) Piod. Sicul. 
infirufti, diftitantes (7). er Of 
[E] He reigned fifty four years.) Herodotus (8) ee 
declares this; Euſebius ſays he reigned but forty (8) Herod. libs 
four years, and Moreri fifty eight years. 1. Cap» 157. 


PTOLEMY, King of Egypt, XI of that name, was ſirnamed Auletes, becauſe of 


was Ptolemy 
Lathurus- h 
h G- d nen 
um ad bunc an- Fin and produc 
num. im 3 an 


e) His name the prodigious fondneſs he had for play ing on the flute. He ſucceeded his father (a) about 

the beginning of the 175th Olympiad, and the year of Rome 673 (5). He laid very 
pt, in order to pay the immenſe ſums, which he wanted in order to 
friendſhip of the Romans. Upon this account his fſubjefts hated 
being, beſides deſpiſed by them, by his ſo tamely ſuffering the Romans to 


win the iſland of Cyprus, he was expelled from his kingdom. He retired to Rome, 


(c) See the article 
BERENICE 


lemy. 


4 


where he long ſued for the protection and aid of the Commonwealth, in order to recover 
his kingdom: but his negotiation met with infinite oppoſition; and at laſt having loft 
daughterof Pto- all hopes of being gratified in his wiſhes, he left Rome and went to Epheſus, where he 

| obtained letters, commanding Gabinius to reſtore him to his kingdom, which order was 
(4) Thide accordingly happily executed by Gabinius (c). I have taken notice elſewhere (d) what 


became 
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became of Berenice, eldeſt daughter to this Monarch; and will obſerve here that Arſince, 
his youngeſt daughter, ſwayed the ſceptre ſome time [A]; but, properly ſpeaking, his 
other daughter, the famous Cleopatra, ſucceeded him. = 

Thoſe who deſire to have a more particular account of the life, manners, and for- 
tune of this King, may peruſe his hiſtory publiſhed in Paris, anno 1698, by Baudelot de 


Dairval. 


[4] Arfinee, his er daughter, fwayed the ſceptre 

ſome time.] It is here I will diſc the promiſe 

(1) Inthe art» I made (1), to compenſate for the too great brevity 

ARSINOE. 2 — I ſay — „Ar AxksixoE ſtole away 
rom the ce, whilſt the Egyptians were rin 

(2) Czfar, e to attack Julius Cæſar, who had the r in 

lh Civ. BB 3* his hands (2). She went to the E 

10 nt {ub fn, commanded in it in conjunction with Achillas ; but 

; as a great quarrel aroſe between her and the laſt 

{4) Hirtius, de mentioned, each of them graſping at the ſole com- 

Bello Alexandr- mand, ſhe had him killed by Ganymede the eunuch 

circa init. p m. (2), But Cæſar having given the young Prince his 

378, liberty, Arſinoe was obliged to refign the throne to 


ian army, and 


her brother. After Cæſar had 
the death of young Ptolemy, Cæſar thought it expe- 

dient, for Cleopatra's ſafety, that Arſinoe ſhould 

leave Egypt (4). We learn from Appian, that Me- (4) Hirtivs, de 
gabyzus, a Prieſt of Diana in Epheſus, received her Be Alexandr, 
in quality of a Queen (5); but he had like to have 2 t. p. me 
_ put to _ for this good office, when Mark 396. 
Anthony, to pleaſe Cleopatra, would have killed Ar- 

ſinoe in Miletus. He danke Magabyzus to be ſeized 2 8 
becauſe of the kind reception * had given that 
Princeſs ; but Cleopatra releaſed him at the requeſt 
of the Epheſians. 


ined the victory, and 


PUCCIUS (FRA NCIS), born at Florence of an illuſtrious family, re- 
nounced the Roman Catholick Religion, as ſoon as he had examined the religious con- 


troverſies which aroſe in France in Calvin's time. 


to change his religion, 
farſt at Oxford, and then at London. 


He was at Lyons when he reſolved 


He went over to England, where he ſtudied Divinity 
He ſet out afterwards for Switzerland, where he 


had a diſputation with Socinus, concerning the ſtate of the firſt man. This ſeems to 
prove, that the Proteſtants looked upon him as an Orthodox man: but we ſhould be miſ- 
taken if we thought ſo ; for he held ſome opinions, for which the Magiſtrates of Baſil ba- 


niſhed him. 
trines which he diſperſed abroad. 


He returned to London, where he was ſent to priſon, becauſe of the Doc- 
The moment he was ſet at liberty, he went over into 


the Low-Countries, and challenged Socinus to a verbal diſputation. They diſputed ſeveral 
0% Extracted times together in Poland, in preſence of the Church of Cracow, but could not agree. 


from Hoorn- 


Wherefore Puccius, breaking off with the Sectaries of that country, got into the company 

beeck, Apparat. ja ; . 
a Conreverjas Of ſome perſons who were ſtudying Magick [A], and went with them to Prague, where 
Sc18ianas, p. Sa. he returned to his ancient profeſſion, I mean, that he returned again into the Pale of the 
Church of Rome (a). But notwithſtanding this, it is ſaid, that he was burnt at Rome 25 
e 


[4] Who were fludying 2 The Author, 
(1) Hoornbeeck whom I have quoted, uſes theſe words, in comitatum 
Apparat. ad g fe dedit aliquorum Magiæ fludioſorum, quibuſcum Pragam 
Controverſ. Scei- pervenit (1). But it is better to conſult Socinus, who 
nanar, p. 52* has given a more full account of this departure of 
Puccius. He obſerves (2) that that man, being con- 
demned by the arbiters of the diſputation he had 
held with him at Cracow, would not confeſs himſelf 
vanquiſhed ; but that they would not hear him any 
longer : the Synod of the Unitarians did not ſo much 
as vouchſafe to read his new book. Socinus adds, 


(2) In his 3d 
Letter to Mat- 
thew Radecius. 


3) Librum ... that he received from him an Italian book concernin 


3 ex 1. the ſeal put to the ſcriptures (3). Puccius aſſert 


deque Elia qui that men could not underſtand one word in that di- 
ea aperturus et. Vine book, and that we muſt wait for the arrival of 
i. e. * Abook. . the two men or witneſſes, who are mentioned in the 
© which he en- eleventh chapter of St. John's Revelation, who would 
6 I Re rg explain to us all the myſteries contained in the bible ; 
« ſhut Sr of Which till that time could not be uſed as a rule to 
« Elijah who is determine our controverſies about religious ſubjects. 
to open it.” He imagined that theſe two men would appear very 
qe. 3* ſoon; for he took the 1260 of the beaſt's reign for 
Bill. Fromm ſo many years, and ſuppoſed that reign to have begun 
Polonorum, with the Council of Nice. He to be pro- 

moted to conſiderable preferments under the admi- 
(4) Dum Puccius niſtration or miſſion of theſe two men (4) ; and whilſt 
- bac venturi E- he was flattering himſelf with theſe expectations, he 
© expeetatiore got acquainted with two Engliſhmen, who attended 
ſepſur partic. the Palatine Laſci on his return from his Embaſly to 
þem bujus diving England. One of them was a Phyſician, the other 
ations fore had been a Magician, and they were both Roman 
"> nad, Catholicks : but they promiſed the world a quick and 
libellys 27 eneral reformation, which God was to perform in 
ure indicat, hriſtendom by their means. They boaſted of a 
Sin, ibid. familiar correſpondence with the Angels; the Phy- 

ſician had no viſions, and heard nothing extraordi- 
nary, but he wrote down very accurately all that his 
companion pretended to ſee and to hear. Socinus and 
ſeveral other perſons exhorted Puccius not to follow 
theſe two men; but they could not perſuade him: 
he went with them to Prague, and embraced again 


Vol. VIII. 


the Roman Catholick Religion; on which occaſion 
he wrote a long letter to Socinus, in which he aſſert- 
ed that the Angel, who ſhewed himſelf to theſe two 
Gentlemen, had alſo appeared to him, Puccius, in par- 
ticular, and had moved him to abjure his errors. 
Statim autem fere ut Pragam pervenit, factus eft Papiſta, 
et minifiros Pontificios — fue ab Ecchfia Romana 
olim defectionis veniam, conveniente ſatisfattione exhi- 
bita, impetravit. Ac max huc ad amicos, et preſertim ad 
me, ad quem hac de re bene longas literas dedit, de ſus, 
ut ipſe laquitur, ad Catholics, ſanctægque Dei Ecchfie 
emium reditu diligenter ſcripfit, aſſerens ſe verbis unius 
ex illis Dei Angelis, qui ſociis illis ſuis reſponſa dare fo- | 
lent, ad ſe nominatim loquentis, monitum atque impulſum \ Socin, Epi 
id feciſſe, diuturnumque errorem ſuum tandem agnoviſſe 2 ſy 380 "pf * 
(5). Socinus's letter, which contains that paſſage, Bill. Fratrum 
was written in the beginning of the year 1586 ; it was Polanorum. 
not long before that Puccius had returned to Popery. 
Let us obſerve that he followed the profeſſion of a 
Merchant at Lyons, when he began to reliſh the 
doctrines of the Proteſtants. Though he was of a 
noble family, he could do it without degrading him- 
ſelf, according to the principles of the Italians : I 
ſay, of a noble family, 2 it is aſſerted, that he was 
really of the family of the Pucci's, of which there 
have been three Cardinals. Scias eum ante plures annos, 
cum Lugduni, quamwvis ex nobili admodum familia, que 
etiam tres Cardinales habuit, natus, ut patriæ ipfius 
adeoque totius noſtre Etruriæ mos fert, mercaturam ex- 
erceret, exorientibus illis de religione in Gallia diſſidiis, 
que necdum ſepita ſunt, flatuit, mercatura relicta, ſe 
totum ſtudio Sacrarum Literarum tradere, ut quid ſen- (6) Idem, ibid, 
tiendum in noflira religione efſet, dilucide cognoſcere poſ- p. 379+ 


ſet (6). 


LB] Notwithſtanding this it is ſaid that be was burnt (7) Ab Archie« 
al Rome.) The Archbiſhop of Saltſburg, they ſay Piſcao Salitbur- 


(7), had him apprehended. and ſent him priſoner to 2 r 
Rome. That man deſerved ſome protection from the , in ro pe- 
Inquiſitors, ſince he furniſhed them with a fair pre- t. Micrzlius, 
tence to exclaim againſt the fundamental principle of Fry Hiſt, 


3 ; 
the Proteſtants. Puccius returning into the Pale of _— 
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(7) The Sieurs 
apin and de 
Verſe. 


(9) I writthis in 
. 1696. 


(11) Gisb, Voe- 
tius, Diſputat. 
Tbeolog. Tom, 2. 
p. 234, 235+ 


(a) Fuller” s Wor- 
thiei in Yorkſhire, 
and David 
Lloyd's State- 
Worthies, p. 
$07. 2d edit. 
Lond. 1670. 


« be ſaved by 


PU C 


He had no manner of learning, and was inclined, to Fanaticiſm [CJ. But the chief 
Doctrine with which he was infatuated was, that all honeſt men, even among the Hea- 
thens, would be ſaved [DJ. Monſieur Baillet mentions him [E]. 


the Roman Catholick Church, after he had examined 
all the Sets who ſeparated from that Church, and 
tried whether he could meet with © = ſatiſ- 
factory in France, Switzerland, Eng nd, Poland, 
Puccius, I ſay, teturning after this into the Pale of 
the Church of Rome, is an evident proof, might the 
controverſial Writers ſay, that as ſoon as man go 
out of the road of authority, and follow that of a 

ivate examination, they cannot find any place where 
to reſt their foot upon ; they ramble from one place 
to another, and iche have a mind to meet with 
firm ground, they muſt, like Noah's dove, return at 
laſt to the Ark. 'This is a noble common-place topic, 
which two moderns (8) have lately (9) urged when 
they went over to the Roman Religion. But it is 
after all nothing but a mere ſophiſm. The principle 
of authority does unavoidably lead private perſons 
to be Mahometans in Turkey, Heathens in China, 
and every where always of the national religion. 

105 He had no manner of learning, and ab. inclined 
to Fanaticiſm.] Here follows the fine character which 
Voetius gives him. F. Puccius natione Italus Filidi- 
mes (10), inflar cothurni omnium aut nullius religionis, 
nullius eruditionis literariæ, 132 ſcripturariæ, 
molitus oft libellum Goudæ in Hollandia anno 1592. edi- 
tum & Clementi VIII. dedicatum, quo aſſerit uni ver- 
falem reftitutionem, & fidem naturalem in Drum, per 
quam omnes ſalvari poſſint. Fanatico illi errori ( jactat 
enim revelationes rat. 120. Wah. 94.) mox publica ſeripta 
oppoſuerunt, ex Reformatis Franciſcus Junius, ex Luthe- 
ranis Lucas Ofiander, ex Pontificiis Nicolaus Serrarius. 
De hominis iſtius univerſali «nawdWvoic ex ſeriptis, de in- 

enio & moribus ex Epiſtolis Socini judicare poteris, 
Epil. 3. quæ eſt ad Matth. Radecum, Secret. Geda- 
nenſ. Puccius prior Socinum ſatis ſarcaſticè perfirinxerat 
in collatione de Mortalitate, que poſtea typis edita fuit 
in 4 (11). i. e. Fr. Puccius an Italian, who like a 
« ſtage-player was of all religions, or of none at 
« all, a man ignorant of literature, of philoſophy, 
« and of divinity, wrote a book which was publiſhed 
« at Gouda in Holland, and dedicated to Pope Cle- 
% ment VIII. He aſſerts there is a general reſtora- 
« tion of all things, and maintains that all men can 
their faith in God. That fanatical 
« error (for he pretends to revelations) was refuted 
« in printed books, by Francis Junius among the 
oy — by Luke der among the Lutherans, 
« and by Nicholas Serrarius among the Roman Ca- 
« tholicks. You may judge of that man's univerſal 
« ignorance by his writings, and of his wit and 
« morals by Socinus's third letter, which he wrote 
* to Matthew Radſci. Puccius had firſt ridiculed 
« Socinus bitterly, in his difſertation concerning mor- 
« tality, which was afterwards printed in 4to.” 

[D] That all honeſt men even among the Heathens 

would be ſaved.) Tobias Pfannerus aſcribes that opi- 


nion to him on the credit of two Authors, whom he 
quotes. Franciſcus Puccius Fedelinus, Rome quidem 
foftea neſcio qua de cautũ combuſius, ignoratioem & in- 
credulitatem Evangelii, wel defetum Baptiſmi ad ſalu- 
tem nulli obeſſe (Latuir) modo fludeat vitæ inculpater, 
guoad externo; mores, nec prafratte quicquam neget : ineſſe 
omnibus naturaliter hanc facultatem, ut poſſint & welint 
ſalvi fieri, etiam abſque ſcrutinio quæſtionum Theolog i- 
carum ; ut 
Hartmannus , teflantur (12). i. e. Francis Puccius, 
* who was afterwards burnt at Rome, 
% net for what crime, aſſerted, that no man's ipno- 
* rance or diſbelief of the goſpel, or want of 
* tiſm, would be any obſtacle to his ſalvation, i 


nder *, & poſt hunc Job. Ludovicus « 


Hand. C en, 


16. lib 4. eap. 
I know 46: citat. id. 


« did live an innocent life as to his mor ls, and 6. Peric. 76 
« did not reje& any doctrine out of obſtinacy : that Exerc. 69, 5. 
« it is naturally in all men's power both to be able to“! 


* obtain ſalvation, and to will it, even without exa- 


mining theological queſtions, as Oſiander, and ]. — "cb. Pin. 
« Lewis Hartman teſtify.” „ K iz 


EI Monfieur Baillet mentions him (13)]. He tells Þ 493. 


« thor of Pucciani/m, that is to ſay, of a new Se, 
* which laſted but three days, and lay buried under 
the ſtones, with which it was pelted by the Calvi- 
« niſts, the Lutherans, and the Catholicks. 'Tracin 

« the hiſtory of that man a little higher up, I find 
« that he is perhaps the ſame with Franciſco Pucci 
* of Florence, who retired to Baſil, who diſputed 
with Socinus in the year 1577, about the ſtate of 
« the firſt man before the fall, and who held the im- 
« mortality of all the creatures, and conſequently of 
« man from the creation. But I will not aſſert, that 


«* this Florentine is the ſame (14) with Franciſcus (14) He is cer» 
«« Puccius Filidinus, who is mentioned in the firſt tainly the ſame, 


« claſs of the Index of condemned Authors and books, 
« under the name of the Council of Trent, where 
it is obſerved, that that man did falſly call himſelf 
« Pucci.” Obſerve that there is an Anti-Puccius 
quoted, which was wrote by Fauſtus Socinus ; but 
that is not the title of the book, it is quoted thus only 
by abbreviation. That work contains four pieces: 1. 
A ſmall diſcourſe of Puccius concerning the immor- 
tality of all the creatures before the fall. That piece 
conſiſts of ten Theſes or poſitions, each of which con- 
tains one of the ten arguments on which he ground- 
ed his paradox. 
Theſes. 3. Puccius's anſwer to that refutation. 
Socinus's reply (15) : it is very lon 

All theſe pieces are inſerted in the — volume of 
the Bibliotheca Fratrum Polonorum, under this general 


title, De ſlatu primi hominis ante lapſum Diſputatis. 


Y PUCKERING (Sir JOHN), Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, in the 


Reign of 
ſon of a Gen 


1 Elizabeth, was born at Flamborough- head, in Yorkſhire, and ſecond 
eman, who left him a moderate eſtate (4). He applied himſelf to the 


ſtudy of the Common-law with ſuch ſucceſs, that he became the Queen's Serjeant, Speaker 


of the Houſe of Commons, and at laſt, Lord Keeper. 


Upon his being raiſed to the 


laſt poſt, he ſolicited her Majeſty, that he might have a leaſe of a large portion of the 
revenues of the Biſhoprick of Ely, then vacant [A], as it had been from the death of 


[A] Solicited her Majeſly that he might have a leaſe 
of a large portion of the revenues of the Byſhoprick of Ely, 
then vacant.) There are ſeveral original papers to this 
pos among the manuſcripts belonging to the Bi- 

ops of Ely. We ſhall give the Reader a copy of 
ſome of them. 


The moſt humble petition of your Majeſtie's moſt 


« bounden ſervant, the Keper of your Highnes 
« Great Seale. v * F 4 


jt That it wolde pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſ- 
tie to receave from him, to be aſſured to you and 
« your heyres, mannors and lands of the cleere yeer- 


Biſhop 


« ly valew of 4000 J. and to graunte to him and 
* his heyres, mannors and lands of the yeerlie valew 
of 40001. in fee-ferme, with the advowſons be- 
” longinge or beinge in the pariſhes where the pre- 
« miles lye. 

The ſame to be none of the aunciente reve- 
* news of the Crowne, or of the auncient revenewes 
« of the Dutchies of Lancaſter or Cornewall, or of 
the Principalitie of Wales, nor lyinge within fower 
“miles of any of your Majeſtie's howſes of acceſſe, 
but to be of the meane revenewe, which came to 
*« your Majeſtie by attainder, or by exchainge duringe 
your Heighnes reigne, and of parſonadges impro- 


* priate, tythes, and Chaunterei lands, and ſuch 


« like; 


2. Socinus's refutation of theſe ten 


a Entitled, 
and elaborate. 4 5 — 
Franciſci Puctit 
Reſponſio. 
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Biſhop Coxe, who died July 22, 1581, and not filled till the end of the year 1599. In 
1588, he made a remarkable ſpeech in the Houſe of Lords concerning the Puritans [B]. 
He died in the year 1596. Camden (b) ſtyles him Vir integer, a man of integrity; but 
Lloyd tells us (c), that though he was of good repute for his own carriage, he 
«© was unhappy for that of his ſervants, who for diſpoſing of his Livings Wee left 
« themſelves an ill name in the Church, and him a dubious one in the State.” The 
laſt of his male deſcendants was Sir Thomas Puckering, a Gentleman of three thouſand 

nds a year in land, beſides money, who died in 1637, leaving one daughter not above 
br years old, as appears from a letter of the Reverend Mr. Charles Garrard, afterwards 
Maſter of the Charter-Houſe, in a letter to the Lord Viſcount Wentworth, Lord Deputy 


of Ireland, dated at London April 28, 1637 (4). Dr. Fuller likewiſe tells us (e), that ( ys; fi- 
the Lord Keeper's male iſſue failing, his eſtate deſcended to Sir Henry Newton, who 


aſſumed the name of Puckering. 


« like; and that no parcell thereof exceed fourtei 
« pounds by yeere. 

% By which your Majeſtei ſhall preſently encreaſe 
« your revenews in poſſeſſion 400 1. yeerly contynew 
« for ever. 

« Yf your Majeſtie ſhall not like to graunte ſo 
& much in fee-ferme ; then it is moſt humbly deſired, 
c that your Heighnes wolde graunte 200 J. yeerlie in 
« fee-ferme after the rate aforeſaid, and other 200 l. 
« yeerlye by leaſe, to be aſſured from a Biſhop of 
% Elye of the lands of the Biſhoprike to your Majeſtie 
« for ſome reaſonable number of yeers, as Biſho 
« have heretofore graunted in like caſes, not exceed- 
ing 80 yeeres, 2 the auntient and accuſ- 

and his ſucceſſors; and 
« your Majeſtie to aſſigne the ſame leaſe over to your 
& ſaid ſervante. 

« By which your Majeſtie ſhall encreaſe your reve- 
« new preſently in poſſeſſion 200 l. yeerly to conty- 
« new for ever.” 


It may pleaſe your moſt excellent Majeſtie to 
« graunt me your moſt bounden ſervant your Princely 
« favour, that I may have a leaſe of parte of the 
« poſſeſſions of the Biſhoprike of Elye, not exceedinge 
| Sap wk 8 
«- a thirde ou thereof in valew for ſuch reaſonable 
« terme of yeeres as the Biſhop may graunte unto 
« your Majeſtie, yeeldinge to the Biſhop and his ſuc- 
« ceſſors the beſt accuſtomed rents now or at any 
« tyme heartofore anſwered to the Biſhop for the 
« ſame, and performinge all ſervices and uſuall co- 
« yenants for payment of rents, and doinge repara- 
« tions. 

« For the accompliſhment whereof, yt may pleaſe 
« your Majeſtie to tranſlate one of the eldeſt Biſhopps, 
« whoe may make the ſame leaſe, by whoſe great 
« age it is lykeley the ſame Biſhoprike will not tarie 
« longe forrth of your Majeſtie's hands. 

« Yt ſhall appeare unto your Majeſtie, that there- 
« by your Heighnes ſhall have as much profitt yeer- 
« ]y in tenthes, ſubſidies, and firſt fruits out of thoſe 
« Biſhopriks, as your Majeſtie now hath clearly, the 
« See being voyde.” 


Rea ſons that move the Lord Keper to aſke. © Sarge- 
ant Puckeringe was taken to ſerve fower ſeſſions of 
« two Parliaments as Speaker, to his great expence 
« and chardge, and to the loſſe of his gaines in prac- 
« tize; wherby he coulde not make himſelf able, 
« as others (not ſervinge this courſe) have don. 

« Being called to be Keper of the Great Seale, the 
« furniſhinge to ſo great a countenance (as this place 
« upon the ſodaine ſo enforced) was ics 

ned. 

« He hath no help of howſe (as ſondrie other Of- 
« ficers have appertaininge to their offices,) but pay- 
« eth 100 1. rente for his houſe at London, beſides 
« his houſe in the contrie. 

« He hath no help of proviſion for horſe or howſe- 
„ kepinge, by keeping of parks, or havinge other 
« ofhrs or leaſes 1 5 Majeſtie. 

« Other Chancellers have (for the moſt Part) been 
« Biſhopps, and had therby great livings, beſides the 
« pore duteis of the Chanceller's office. 

« 'The Lord Keper's profitts (ſithens his cominge to 
„ the Seale) have been deminiſhed by cuttinge of 
divers termes (by occaſion of ſickneſs) and the 
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« chardge increaſed by ſeekinge habitation in the 
« contrei, where he hath no help of proviſion, but 
all on the penny. 

Ther is detained from him the makinge of De- 
„ niſons, which every Lord Keper and Chanceller 

* have had ſince her Majeſtie's tyme. 

He deſireth but to be made able to ſerve. 

He ſeketh not out of her Majeſtie's revenewes 
« and cofers. X ; 

„uf he were a Civill Lawyer, he might ſue for 
the Biſhoprike, but beinge a Common — he 
* ſeeketh but to be the Biſhopp's Fermor, and that 
* only of ſuch a portion as the Biſhop can and wil be 
<«« willinge to ſpare, beinge no parte of his manſion 
% howſes or demeſnes, but that which others ſhall 
% have, yf the Lord Keper have it not. 
His Lordſhip (having this reaſonable ſuit) will 
let to the tenants for reaſonable fynes, and thei 
will be glad of certaine termes, and will beſtow 
" * their tenements.“ 

[B] br 1588, he made a remarkable 7. — in the 
2 Lords _—_— the Puritans.) He made this 
peech by the ial command of Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. Tho. Pierce (1), afterwards — . Sarum, gives oy oo 
the following paſſage from it, tranſcribed from the by ay of A- 
Lord Keeper's own copy of the ſpeech. And eſpecially fewer to Mr. Bax- 

you are commanded by bor Majeſly to take heed, that no Di bn pretended 
ear be given, nor time afforded to the weariſom ſollicita- — eur 
tions of thoſe, that commonly be called Puritans, where- on, p. 109. = 
withal the late Parliaments have been exceedingly impor- Lond. 1659, in 
tuned. Which fort of men, whilſt in the giddineſs ow 4to, 
Spirits they labour and firive to advance a new Elderſhip, 
they do nothing elſe than but diſturb the good rape of the 
Church and the Commonwealth, which is as well ground- 
ed for the body of religion itſelf, and as well guided for 
the diſcipline, as any realm, that profeſſeth the truth. And 
the ſame thing is already made good to the world by many 
the writings of learned and godly men; neither anſwered 
nor anſwerable by any of theſe new-fangled refers. And 
as the preſent caſe flandeth, it may be doubted, whether 
they or the Feſuits do offer more danger, or be more ſpee- 
dily to be repreſſed. For albeit the Vece do empoi ſan the 
hearts of her Majeſty's ſubjects, under a pretext of con- 
ſcience, to withdraw them from their obedience due to 
her Majefly ; yet do they the ſame but cliſeh, and only in 
privy corners. But theſe men do both publiſh in their 
printed books, and teach in all their conventicles, ſundry 
opinions, not only dangerous to the well. ſettled eflate and 
policy of the reahn, by putting a pike between the Clergy 
and Laity, but alſo much derogatory to her ſacred Maje/- 
ty and her Crown, as well by the diminution of her an- 
cient and lawful revenues, and by denying her High- 
neſs's prerogative and ſupremacy, as by offering peril to 
her Majeſty's ſafety in her own Kingdom. In all which 
things, ( however in many other points they pretend ta be 
at war with the Popijſh Feſuits, jet) by the ſeparation 
of themſelves from the unity of their fellow-ſubjetts, and 
by abuſing the ſacred Authority and Majefly of their 
Prince, they do both join and concur with the Feſuits in 
yu the door, and preparing the way to the Spaniſh 
wane that is threatened againſl the Realm, And 
thus having, according to the weakneſs of my beſt under- 
landing, delivered her Majeſiy's moſt lhe leaſure and 
wiſe direction, 1 refl here, with moſt band fuit for her 
Majeſty's a gracious pardon in 7 of my defects, and 
recommend you to the Author of all good counſel. T. 
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t# PUFENDOREF ( SAMUEL DE), an eminent Writer [4], was born in 1631, at 
(a) rA Fleh, a little village near Chemnitz in Miſnia, a Provence in Upper Saxony (a ), and was 
Dutch, and e. ſon of Elias Pufendorf, Miniſter of that place. His father having obſerved in him a ve- 
fixed tothe ry early inclination to learning, cultivated it with great care, and when he was of a pro- 
High Dutch „, per age for the Univerſity, ſent him thither, by the aſſiſtance of a Saxon Nobleman 
book de Stat» who being pleaſed with the excellent genius of the youth, was ſo generous as to maintain 
Imperii Germ"; him there, the narrow circumſtances of our Author's father not enabling him to ſupport 
face to the French that expence. He went firſt to Grim, and having reſided there ſome time, removed to 
oo” te 7 "ns Leipfick, where, by his extraordinary application, he made a vaſt progreſs in his ſtudies. 
Nature & Gen. His father deſigning him for the Miniſtry, directed him to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of 
cum andthe Divinity; but his inclination leading him another way, he turned his thoughts to that 
French ag wad of the publick Law, which in Germany conſiſts of the knowledge of the Rights of the 
. Hiſtory, Empire over the Princes and States of which it is compoſed, and thoſe of the Princes 
edit. 1733, and and States, with reſpect to each other. He conſidered this ſtudy as a proper method of 
Tom. 4. P. 133. Failing himſelf in time to ſome poſts in the Courts of Germany; for it is well known, 
that the ſeveral Princes, who compoſe the Germanick Body, have no other Minifters of 
State, than men of learning, whom they ſtyle Counſellors, and whoſe principal ſtudy is 
the knowledge of the Publick Law of Germany. As theſe poſts are not venal, and no 
other recommendation is neceſſary to obtain them, but diſtinguiſhed merit, Mr. de Pu- 
fendorf reſolved to qualify himſelf for the honours, to which he aſpired. After he had 
reſided ſome time at Leipſick, he left that city, and went to Jena, where he joined to the 
ſtudy of Law that of the Mathematicks, to which he applied himſelf under Profeſſor Erhard 
Weigel, at whoſe houſe he lodged during the whole year 1657. His application to this 


ſcience, and to the Carteſian Philoſophy, for which he had an high eſteem, though with- 


[4] A eminent Writer.) His works are as follow. 

I. Elementorum Furiſprudentia Univerſalis Libri duo. 
Hague 1660 in 8vo. Cum Appendice de Sphærd Mo- 
rali, Jena 1669 in 8vo. The Appendix printed in 
this ſecond edition was not written by our Author. 
In this work our Author has in ſome meaſure follow- 
ed the method of the Geometricians, by laying down 
at firſt his definitions and axioms, which he then ex- 
lains, and draws the conclufions contained in them. 
Though he was not afterwards ſatisfied with this trea- 
tiſe himſelf, and publickly owned the defects of it, 
as an haſty production of youth; yet it was very fa- 
vourably received by the publick, and diſtinguiſhed 
him to great advantage. It was thought, that ſuch 
a performance promiſed ſomething very conſiderable 
in the future ; and Baron Boinebourg, then Chancellor 
to the Elector of Mentz, who was extremely deſirous, 
that ſome perſon ſhould undertake to give a metho- 
dical body of the law of nature, and had in vain 
applied himſelf for this purpoſe to ſeveral learned 
men, particularly Boecler, Conringius, and Rachelius, 
thought him capable of ſo noble a work, and en- 
ged him in it. This produced his famous book 
2 Jure Nature & Gentium, of which we ſhall 
ſpeak below. II. Joannis Meurfii Miſcellanea Laco- 
nica, ſive variarum Antiquitatum Laconicorum Libri IV. 
primum editi cura Samuelis Pufendorfii. Amſterdam 
1661 in 4to. III. Joannis Laurembergii Gracia 
Antiqua, cum tabulis Geographicis, edente Samuele Pu- 
fendorf. Amſterdam 1661 in 4to. IV. Severin: de 
Mozambano de Statu Imperii Germanici Liber unus. 
Geneva 1667 in 12mo. Pufendorf dedicated this 
book to his brother, whom he ſtyles here Lælio Sig- 
nor de Trezolani. It was reprinted with ſome re- 
marks Eleutheropoli 1668 in 12mo. Cum Notis & Stric- 
turis Pacifici a — 1 Andrez Oldenburgeri.] 
Acceſſit Samuels Pufendorfii Diſquifitio de Republica ir- 
regulari ad Severini de Mozambano Caput IV. de forma 
Imperii, 1671 and 1682 in 8vo. Audtior, & Exer- 
citationum ſpecimine illuſtratus ab Ulrico Obrechto, 
1684 in 8vo. Cum Prefatione F acobi Pauli Gundlingii. 
Berlin 1706 in 8vo. Ex Autographo Auctoris recog- 
nitus, cum prioribus Editionibus * 8 ac ſelectis vario- 
rum Notis illuſtratus : curante D. Gotthel Gerhard Titio. 
Leipſic 1708 in 8 vo. It was tranſlated into High 
Dutch, and printed in 1715 in 8 vo. An Engliſh 
tranſlation by Mr. Edmund Bohun was —— at 
London 1639 in 8 vo. It was publiſhed in French at 
Amſterdam 1696 in 12mo. under this title: LU Eat 
de Þ Empire d Allemagne, traduit da Latin de Mozam- 
bane, per Frangois Savinien . Alquit. This tranſlation 
is a very bad one ; to have ſucceeded in it, the tranſ- 
lator ought to have been better acquainted with the 
affairs of Germany. Pufendorf ſent in 1666 the 
manuſcript of this work to his brother, Iſaac Pufen- 


Out 


dorf, then Embaſſador from the Court of Sweden to 
that of France, in order that it might be printed in 
that Kingdom. The latter offered it for that pur- 
poſe to a bookſeller, who gave it to Mezeray to 
peruſe. Mezeray thought it worth publiſhing, but 
refuſed to give his approbation, becants he found in 
it ſome as, Ho oppoſite to the intereſts of France and 
others, in which the Prieſts and Monks were treated 
with * ſeverity. This engaged Iſaac Pufendorf 
to ſend the book to Geneva, where it was printed. 
The Author, who foreſaw, that it would make a 
great deal of noiſe, would not put his name to it, 
which did not appear except in the latter editions. 
It met with great oppoſition ; it was condemned, 
prohibited, and ſeized in many parts of Germany; 
and ſeveral learned Civilians immediately wrote a- 
gainſt it, either expreſsly, or occaſionally ; as parti- 
cularly the following. Martin Schoockius in his Exer- 
citationes XII. quibus Severini de Monzambano ad modum 
promulfidis, Tractatus de flatu Imperii Germanici diſcuti- 
tur, & quedam Chreſlino, Soy obelo notantur. Cis 
Veronam 1668 in 12mo. He deſigned to have writ- 
ten a larger work 2 this ſubject, but was prevented 
by death. Philip Andrew Oldenberger in his Note & 
Stricturæ, publiſhed under the name of Pacificus & 
Lapide. Utopia 1668 in 8vo. and added to ſome 
editions of Pufendorf's books. Fohn Lewis Praf- 
chius in his Litere ſecretiores Monzambani ad Lælium 
Fratrem, de Germana Imperii Germanici formd, 1668 
in 12mo. Charles Scharſcbmidius in his book entitled, 
Syſtema Juris Publici Romano Germanici, & Diſquifitio 


de Republica Meonſlruoza, contra Severinum de Mon- 


zambano ejuſque Aſſeclas. Francfort 1677 in 8vo. 
John George Kulpis in his Commentationes Academice 
in Severinum de Monzambano de Statu 1 Germa- 
nici. Stutgard 1682 in 8vo, V. De Jure Nature 
& Gentium Libri VIII. Lundini Scanorum 1672 in 
4to. This edition is the moſt correct. Secunda Editio 
auttior & emendatior. Francfort on the Mein 1684. 
in 4to. This edition is enlarged above a quarter. 
Reprinted at Amſterdam 1688 in 4to. Cum Annota- 
tis Fohannis Nicolai Hertii Furiſconſulti, Francfort on 
the Mein 1706 in 4to. Amſterdam 1715 in 4to. 
Francfort on the Mein 1716 in 4to. 'This edition is 
probably the ſame with that of 1706, with a new 
title page. Hertius's notes are likewiſe inſerted in 
the edition of Amſterdam. Mr. Barbeyrac in his 
advertiſement before the ſecond edition of his French 
tranſlation of this work, tells us, that Hertius ſeems 
to have wrote theſe notes in haſte, in order to gratify 
the bookſeller, who was deſirous of recommending 
his edition by ſomething wanting in the former; 
and that they are very erroneous. The French tranſ- 
lation was publiſhed under this title: Le Droit de la 
Nature & des Gens, ou Syfieme general des ——_— 
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out a blind attachment to all its notions, contributed greatly. to perſe& his natural talents, 


and to give him a juſt 


and clear method of reaſoning. Though he uſed his utmoſt 


efforts to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his ſkill in the law, he neglected thoſe titles, 
which are ſo noch ſought for at the Univerſities, and are often a very 3 cha- 
racteriſtic of abilities and learning; and would never take the Degree of or. He 
returned to Leipſic in 1658 with a view to ſeek for an employment fit for him. One of 
his brothers, whoſe name was Iſaiah, and who had been for ſome time in the ſervice of 
the King of Sweden, whoſe Chancellor he afterwards was in the Duchies of Bremen and 
Werden, and by whom he was employed in the management of his affairs at ſeveral of 
the principal Courts of Europe, wrote to him then, adviſing him to follow his example, 
and not to fix in his own country, but to ſeek his fortune elſewhere. Pufendorf reſolved 
to take this advice, and accepted the place of Governor to the ſon of Monſieur Coyet, 
a Swediſh Nobleman, who was then Embaſſador of the King of Sweden at the Court 
of Denmark. For this purpoſe he went to Copenhagen ; but he did not continue long 
at eaſe there, for the war being renewed ſome time after between Denmark and Sweden, 
he was ſeized with the whole family of the Embaſſador, who a few days before had 
taken a tour into Sweden. During his confinement, which laſted for eight months, as 
he had no books, and was allowed to ſee no perſon, he amuſed himſelf by meditating 


s importans de la Morale, de Furiſprudence, & de la 
ens traduit du Latin de M. le Baron de Pufendorf, 
par Jean Barbeyrac, avec des Notes du Traducteur, & 
une Preface, qui ſert d inſtruction @ tout Pawvrage. 
Amſterdam 1 in 4to. two tomes. The ſecond 
Edition reviſed and conſiderably enlarged, was printed 
at Amſterdam 1712 in 4to. two tomes This, tranſla- 
tion is preferable to the original on account of the 


corrections, which the tranſlator has made in it, and 


the learned notes which he has added to it. It was 
tranſtated into High Dutch, and printed with the 
notes of Fohn Nicholas Hertius, Fohn Barbeyrac, and 
others, at Francfort on the Mein in 1711 in 4to. 
Mr. Barbeyrac fays, that the editor of this tranflation 
miſes in the title page much more than he per- 
— ſince he has inſerted but a few of his notes, 
and thoſe the ſhorteſt, contenting himfelf with re- 
ſerring to the original French for thoſe, which are 
longer. It was tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr. Ba, 
Kennet, and others, and printed in 1708. This 
work has met with a very general approbation ; it 
is indeed a body of the law of nature well digeſted, 
and preferable to Gyrotius's book de Jure Belli & 
Pacis, ſince the fame ſubjects are treated with more 
extent and order. However, there has been a great 
number of critics, againft whom Pufendorf was ob- 
liged to defend himſelf, which he did with ſucceſs. 
che firſt, who attacked him, was Nicholas Beckman, 
his Collegue in the Univerfity of Lunden. It is ſaid 
that he mixed a great deal of paſſion in his criticiſm, 
in which a Lutheran Profeſſor of the ſame Univer- 
fity, named Foſua Schwartz, had likewiſe an hand. 
This Writer, in order to give the greater weight 
to his objections, endeavours to draw the Divines 
into his party, by bringing religion into the diſpute, 
and accuſing our Author of Heterodoxy. He attempt- 
ed by this means to exaſperate the Clergy of Sweden 
againſt Pufendorf'; but the Senators of that Kingdom 
revented this, and injoined his enemies ſilence, by 
Fu preſſing by the King's authority, Beckman's book, 
which notwithſtanding was afterwards printed at Gi- 
eſſen, under this title, ax Novitatum quarundam, 
guas Dn. Samuel Pufendorf, Libro ſuo de Jure Naturæ 
& Gentium, contra orthadoxa fundamenta, Lundini edidit. 
This piece being brought into Sweden, was burnt 
there in April 1675, by the hands of the common 
Exccutioner, and Beckman, the Author, baniſhed from 
all the Dominions of the King of Swedep, for having 
diſobeyed the orders given him, by publiſhing it. 


| Jealouſy had occaſioned him to write this; but re- 


venge made him write others, the very titles of 
which are ſufficient to ſhew his temper. He publiſh- 
ed at firſt under the fictitious name of Veridicus Con- 
Pantius, a very ſatyrical piece, which was followed by 
{ome others, and among the reſt one under this long 
title: Nicolai Beckmanni /egitima Defenſio contra Ma- 
2iftri Samuelis Pufendorſii execrabiles fitias calumnias, 
guibus illum contra omnem weritatem & juſtitiam ut car- 
natus diabolus, & ſingularis mendaciorum artifex per fic- 
titia ſua entia moralia ( Diabolica puto) toti haneſlo ac 
erudito orbi maſitioss exponere woluit. Naturalis frue 
Brutalis & Genrtilis Pufendorhi*fpiritus uſp; adco enor- 


VoL. VIII. 


upon 
miter ſe exerit & perwerid opinatur, ut nec Diabolum nec 


infernum nec vitam æternam dari impie credat ; & dum 
omnem actionem humanam ſflatuat eſſe indifferentem, boni 
ac mali nec premium nec pamnam futuram : hic tamen 
pro ſatyrico ſua ingenio firmiter credit, fi viris honeflis & 
proximo ſus audatter & malitiose calumnietur, quod ſem- 
per aliquid facit frve mendacii in animis legentium hereat. 
Impreſſum anno 1677. He was not content with at- 
tacking Puyfendorf with his pen, but he likewiſe chal- 
lenged him to fight a duel, and wrote to him from 
Copenhagen for that purpoſe, threatening, that 
if he did not meet him at the place appointed, to 
purſue him wherever he ſhould go. Pufendorf took 
no notice of this letter, but without writing an an- 
ſwer, ſent it to the Conſiſtory of the Univerſity, 
which proceeded againſt Beckman. However he 
thought it neceſfary to publiſh ſomething in anſwer to 
the ſatyrical pieces of that Writer, which he did in 
the following books. VI. Apologia pro ſe & ſus Libro, 
adwverſus Authorem Libelli famofs, cui Titulus, Index 
Novitatum, &c. 1674, in 8vo. VII. Epiftola ad ami- 
cos ſuos - Germaniam ſuper Libello famoſo, quem Ni- 
colaus kmannus guondam Profeſſor in Academid Ca- 
roliud, nunc vers cum infamid inde relegatus, mentito 
nomine Veridici Conſtantii /aperiori anno difſſeminavit, 
1678, in 8vo. VIII. Petri Dunæi in Academia Caro- 


uind Pedelli ſecundarii Epiſtola ad virum famoſfiſſimum, | 


3 Beckmannum, totius Germanic convitiato- 
rem calumniatorem longe impudenti ſimum, noviſ- 
fimis ipfius ſeriptis. Holmiz 1675 in 8vo. 15 oe 
which was written by our Author, is intirely ſatyrical 
and perſonal. IX. Joannis Rolletti, Palatini, diſcuſ- 
i Calumniarum, quas abſurdiſſimas de illuſtri wiro Sa - 
muele Pufendorfio, relegatus è Sueciã nequam Nicolaus 
Beckmannus per cauſam defendende ſuæ fame non ita 
pridem in <ulgus ſparſit. Manheim 1678, in 8vo. In 
this piece Pyfendorf concealed himſelf under the name 
of Rellettus. Though Jeſua Schwartz had an hand 
in the Index Novitatum, &c. publiſhed at firſt againſt 
Pufendorf, the King of Sweden pardoned him, after he 
had declared that he had no intention, that the book 
ſhould be printed, as it had been by Beckman, with- 
out his knowledge. But there happened afterwards an 
incident, which obliged him to leave the Dominions 
of that Prince. In the war between Sweden and Den- 
mark, the Danes having made themſelves maſters of 
the city of Lunden, inſiſted upon the inhabitants ta- 
king an oath of fidelity to the King of Denmark. 
Schwartz not only ſubmitted to this, but likewiſe 
uſed his utmoſt efforts to perſuade others to follow his 
example. But when peace was ſettled between the 
two Crowns, and Lunden reſtored to the King of 
Sweden, he ſaw, that he could not continue any lon- 
ger in ſafety in that country, and therefore retired in- 
to Denmark, where he was taken into the Kino's 
ſeryice, and was appointed ſuper-intendant of t 

Duchy of Sleſwick. Being now at liberty to revenge 
himſelf upon Pufendor# for what he had ſaid of him 
in his Apo/ogy, he publiſhed againſt him, under the 
name of Severin Wildſchutz, his ſon-in-law, a vio- 
lent piece, entitled, Severini Wildſchutz, Mal ienf 
Scani, Diſcufſio Calumniarum & Samuele Pufendorho, 
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upon what he had read in Grotius's Treatiſe De Jure Belli & Pacis, and the political 
writings of Hobbes. He drew up a ſhort ſyſtem of what he thought beſt in them; he 
turned and unravelled the ſubject in his own way; he treated of points, which had not 
been touched by theſe Authors; and added to the whole ſome new thoughts, which 
occurred to him. His deſign in this was only to divert himſelf in his ſolitude, but two 
years after he went to Holland, where a friend of his having read this eſſay adviſed him 
to reviſe it, and publiſh it ; which he did at the Hague in 1660 under the title of Ele- 
menta Juriſprudentiæ Univerſalis. The Elector Palatine, Charles Lewis, to whom he 
had dedicated it, not only wrote him immediately a letter of thanks dated September the 
the 29th the ſame year, but invited him the year following to the Univerſity of Heidel- 
berg, to which he was deſirous to reſtore its former Juſtre, and founded in his favour a 
Profeſſorſhip of the Law of Nature and Nations, which was the firſt that was eſtabliſhed 
in Germany, though many fince have been erected in imitation of it. Beſides this the 
EleQor afterwards engaged him to beſtow ſome of his leiſure hours upon the inſtruction 
of the Electoral Prince, his ſon, who had likewiſe other maſters employed in his educa- 
tion. Pufendorf remained at Heidelberg till 1670, when the King of Sweden Charles 
XI. having founded an Univerſity at Lunden in the Province of Schonen, ſent for him to 
be Profeſſor there. The Elector Palatine was extremely ſorry to loſe him; but would not 
oblige him to continue with him, and conſented, that he ſhould accept of a more lucrative 
and advantageous poſt, which was offered him in Sweden, He went thither the ſame year, 
and was inſtalled in the place of Profeſſor of the Law of Nature and Nations, with a 


in Apologia Indicis Errorum Venerabili univiro 
1 255 Skfwige 1687, in 4to. Pufendorf an- 
ſwered under the name of the ſame Schwartz, in the 
following letter. X. Joſuz Schwartzii Diſertatio E- 
piſtolica ad eximium unum FT uvenem Severinum Wild- 
ſchyſſium, privignum ſuum. 3 1688, in 4to. 
This piece is intirely ironical, and the ſtyle like that 
of the Epiſlolæ obſcurorum wirorum ; as is alſo that of 
the following, of which Pufendorf was likewiſe the 
Author. XI. Juriſconſulti Nicolai Beckmanni ad 
V. C. Severinum Wildſchutz Malnogienſem Scanum, 
Epiſtola, in qud ipſi cordicitus gratulatur de devifto & 
triumphato Pufendorſio. Hamburg 1688. Our Au- 
thor's book met likewiſe with oppoſition in Germany. 
The Univerſity of Germany condemned it in 1673, 
upon the mere repreſentation of Beckman's Index ; and 
this condemnation engaged Pufendorf to write the fol- 
lowing letter. XII. Epiſtola ad plurimum Reverendum 
atque celeb. Virum Dn. Johannem Adamum Scherze- 


rum, l apud Lipfienſes primarium ſuper Cenſurã 


guapiam in Librum ſuum inique lata. Harderwick 1673. 
This letter had not ſo great an effect as the book it- 
ſelf; for when it was brought to Leipſic, and examin- 
ed with care, it was found immediately, that they 
had been impoſed upon by the accuſations of his ad- 
verſary, and the prejudices conceived againſt it va- 
niſhed by degrees. XIII. Eris Scandica, gud adver- 
fus Libros de Jure naturali & Gentium objecta diluun- 
tur. Francfort on the Mein, 1686, in 4to. This is 
a collection of ſeveral pieces, ſome of which had been 
printed ſeparately. 'The principal, which is the 
ninth, is entitled, S. Pufendorfii ſpecimen controverſi- 
rum circa Jus naturale 7 motarum. In this he an- 
ſwers the objections and difficulties, which ſeveral 
Proteſtant Divines had urged to him with relation to 
ſome paſſages of his book. There is prefixed to this 
collection, Julii Rondini Diſertatio ** 7 

controverſiis, que S. P. cum quibuſdam aliis circa Jus 
naturale interceſſerunt. This piece was written by 
Pufendorf himſelf, though diſguiſed under the name 
of Rondinus. XIV. Joannis Rolleti Scharenſchmidus va- 
pulans. Stralſund 1678, in 8vo, pagg. 32. This 
piece, in which Pufendorf aſſumed the name of Rol- 


ktus, is deſigned to refute what Scharenſchmid, a Li- 


centiate of Law at Leipſic, had written againſt his 
treatiſe de fatu Imperii Germanici, in his Diſquiſitio de 
Republica Monſtroza contra Monzambanum. XV. Com- 
mentatio ſuper invenuſto Veneris Lipfice ove, Val. Alber- 
ti calumnii & ineptits oppoſita. 1687. This was writ- 
ten againſt Alberti, whoſe ſyſtem of the foundation 
of the Law of Nature he had attacked in his Eris Scan- 
dica, and who had written an anſwer to him, enti- 
tled, Eros Lipſicus, quo Eris Scandica Samuelis Pufen- 
dorfii cum convitiis & erroribus ſuis maſcult, modeſt? 
tamen repellitur ; ſcriptus ad II. V. Vitam-Ludovicum 
a Seckendort, adjectis prioribus Apologiis contra eundem 
Pufendorſium, & onnullis Diſputationibus ejuſdem aut 


fimilis arguanenti. Leipſic 1687. 


ſtipend 


Theſe are all the polemical Writings of Pufendorf, 


which do not deſerve the ſame regard with his other 
works, ſince they are full of perſonalities, and diſcuſſions 
of very little importance to the publick. XVI. De offi- 
cio Hominis & GCiwvis juxta legem naturalem Libri duo. 
Lunden 1673, in 8vo, Stockholm 1689, in 12mo. 
This edition 1s full of faults. Francfort on the Mein 
1714, in 8yvo. Supplementis & Obfervationibus in Aca- 
demiæ F uventutis uſum auxit & ullufiravit Ger ſchoviui, 
Edinburg 1724, in 8vo. Tranſlated into French un- 
der this title: Les Dewoirs de P Homme & du Citoyen, 
tels qu” ils lui font preſcrits par la Loy naturelle : traduits 
du Latin par Jean Barbeyrac, avec quelques Notes du 
Tradufteur. Amſterdam 170%, in 8vo. Luxem 
1708, in 8vo. This edition is very incorrect, an 
printed on bad paper. The third edition was printed 
at Amſterdam 1715, in 8vo. The fourth edition re- 
viſed, and 1 with a great number of notes, 
and ſome other pieces, was printed at Amſterdam 
1718, in 8vo, two tomes. This is a very clear and 


methodical abridgment, made by our Author himſelf 


of the great work De Jure Nature & Gentium. An- 
drew Adam Hochſletter, Profeſſor of Divinity at Tu- 
bing, has publiſhed notes upon this abridgment, un- 
der the title of Collegium Pufendorfianum, ſuper Libris 
duobus de Officio Hominis & Civis, XII. Exercitati- 
onibus inſtitutum. Tubing 1710, in 4to. Theſe notes 
are ſhort, and add but very little to the text; but 
there is a great multitude of quotations at the end of 
every article. There is another abridgment by an un- 
known Author of Pufendorf's large work, digeſted 
into queſtions and anſwers, and publiſhed under this 
title; Compendium Furiſprudentiæ univerſalis ex Sam. 
Pufendorhi præcellenti Opere de Jure Naturæ & Genti- 
um, in privatum uſum quorundam f uvenum excerptum. 
Francfort 1694, in 12mo. XVII. Differtationes A- 
cademicæ ſelectiores. Lunden 1675, in 8vo. Upſal 1677, 
in 8vo. Accedit Caroli Scharenſchmidii Diſquifitio de 
Republica Monfiroza, ejuſque defenſio contra Monzam- 
banum & Pufendorfium. Francfort 1678, in 12mo. 
Reprinted under this title, Aualecta Politica, quibus 
multæ rare graviſſimeque hujus Diſcipline Queſtiones 
variis difſertationibus explicantur & enodantur. Am- 
ſterdam 1698 in 8vo. XVIII. Hiftarical and political 
deſcription of the ſpiritual Monarchy of the Pope, in 
High Dutch. Hamburg 1679 in 12mo. pagg. 258. 
Tranſlated into Low Dutch with the remarks of 
Chriſtian Thomaſius, by J. te Long. Amſterdam 1724 
in 8vo. Tranſlated into Latin, and printed at Franc- 
fort 1688 in 8vo. at the end of the Latin tranſlation 
of his Introduction to Hiſtory, Pufendorf publiſhed 
this book under the name of Baſilius Hypereta, and 
afterwards inſerted it with ſome alterations in his 
Introduction to _—_ , of which it makes the twelfth 
chapter of the firſt part. There was publiſhed ſome 
years after a Treatiſe of the ſame nature and in the 
ſame language, under the title of Theodofii Gibellini 
Cæſaro- Papa. Francfort 1684 in 8vo, the Author 


of 
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ſtipend more conſiderable than thoſe of the other Profeſſors. His reputation greatly in- 
creaſed after that time, both by the fame and ſucceſs of his Lectures, and the works, 
which he publiſhed. Some years after the King of Sweden ſent for him to Stockholm, 


and made him his Hiſtoriographer, and one of his Counſellors. 


In 1688 the Elector of 


Brandenburg obtained the conſent of the King of Sweden, that he ſhould come to Ber- 
lin, in order to write the Hiſtory of the Elector William the Great, and granted him 
the ſame ticles of Hiſtoriographer and Privy Counſellor, which he had in Sweden, wich 


a conſiderable 18 
marks of his e 


However, the King 
teem, and in 1694 made him a Baron. But he did not long enjoy this 


of Sweden {ſtill continued to ſhew him 


title; for he died of an inflammation in one of his feet, occaſioned by cutting his nails, on 


the 26th of October the ſame year, aged ſixty three years. 


of which is not known, though ſome aſcribe it to 
Iſaiah Pufendorf. XIX. Introduction to the Hiſtory of 
the principal States, at preſent in Europe. In High 
Dutch. Francfort on the Mein 1682 in 8vo. Pu- 
fendorf wrote this introduction for ſome Gentlemen, 
who ſtudied privately under him, without any deſign 
of publiſhing it. But finding it handed about in 
manuſcript, and that it was going to be printed, and 
was already tranſlated into the Swediſh language, he 
thought proper to publiſh it himſelf in High Dutch, 
juſt as it was, that is, not in ſo perfect a ſtate as he 
could have given it. The fourth edition of this book 
in High Dutch was made in 1699. XX. Continuation 
of the Introduction to Hiftory, &c. in which is an ac- 
count of Sweden. In High Dutch. Francfort on the 
Mein 1686 in 8vo. As our Author wrote in Sweden, 
and for the Swedes, he is more ample upon the Hiſto 
of that Kingdom than upon that of others. XXI. 
Addition to the Continuation of the Introduftion to Hiſtory, 
&c. in Anſwer to Varillas. In High Dutch. Franc- 
fort on the Mein 1687 in 8vo. Pufendorf in this 
addition, which is ſhort, attacks Yarillas upon what 
he had ſaid in his Rewolutions concerning the refor- 
mation in Sweden, and takes notice of 91 errors in 
his account. Our Author's Introduction to Hiſtory 
was tranſlated into French by Claude Rouxel, and 
printed in that language at Utrecht in 1687 and 
1688 in four volumes in 16. and afterwards at Am- 
ſterdam in 1710 in 169. and at Leyden the ſame year 
in four volumes in 12mo. Though the title page 
aſſures us, that this tranſlation was made from - 
High Dutch original, it is certain, that it was done 
only from the Low Dutch verſion ; but this did not 
Poon it, any more than the meanneſs of the tranſ- 
tor's ſtyle, and the puerilities, which he frequently 
makes his Author guilty of, from having a vaſt ſale. 
The title page of the Leyden edition of 1701 aſſures 
us, that it was corrected ; but this whole correction 
conſiſts merely in the change of ſome words of no 
conſequence, without rectifying the groſs abſurdities. 
There has been ſince publiſhed a new edition more 
perfect, under this title: Introduction à I Hiſtoire ge- 
nerale & politique de! Uni veri, ou [on uoit Jorigine, 
les revelations, I' Etat preſent & les interets des Souve- 
rains par M. le Baron de Pufendorf. Nouvelle edition, 
ou Pon @ continue tous les anciens chapitres juſu a pre- 
ſent, & ajoute Hiſtoire des principaux Souverains de 
PItalie, de I Allemange : &fc. te tout dans un ordre plus 
naturel. Avec des Notes Hiſloriques, Geographiques, & 
Critiques, & des Cartes. Amiterdam, (i. e. Trevoux) 
1722 in ſeven tomes in 12mo. The Editor not hav- 
ing leiſure to make a new tranſlation, ony corrected 
that of Rouxel, comparing it with the High Dutch 
original, and mending the ſtyle. There is a Latin 
tranſlation of his work by Mr. Cramer, printed at 
Francfort 1688 in 8vo. and at Utrecht 1692 and 
1703 in 8vo. In the two firſt editions there is no ac- 
count of Sweden, but in the third of 1703 Cramer has 
iven an abſtract of what Pufendorf wrote in the 
— part of his work. There is likewiſe a Low 
Dutch tranſlation by Simon de Vries, printed in 1684, 
and an Engliſh one at London 1706. XXII. Georgi 
Caſtriotæ, Schanderbegi vulgo dicti, Hiſtoria compendio 
tradita. Stadæ 1684 in 12mo. Our Author wrote 


this Hiſtory at the command of Charles Lewis, Elec- 
tor Palatine, and John Philip, Ele&or of Mentz. 
XXIII. Commentariorum de rebus Suecicis Libri XXL I. 
ab Expeditione Guftavi Adolphi Regis in Germaniam, ad 
abdicationem u/que Chriſliane. Utrecht 1686 in folio. 

Pufendorf having applied himſelf to read over the 
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blick rs kept in the Archives of Sweden, 
— a Earn to write the Hiſtory of Charles Guſla- 
v, according to the orders, which he had received 
from Charles IX. thought proper to begin with that 
of Gufla uus Adolphus, and to continue it down to the 
abdication of Queen Chriſtina ; and this he has exe- 
cuted in the preſent work, which is very curious and 
exact. XXIV. De Habitu Religionis Chriſtians ad 
Vitam Civilem Liber fingularis. Accedunt Animadver- 
fiones ad aligua hca e Politica Adriani Houtuyn Turif 
conſulti Batavi. Bremen 1687 in 4to. and 1692 in 
12mo. In this book he endeavours to ſettle the juſt 
limits 3 the 9 and _ Powers. 
XXV. Epiſtolæ due enſura in Ephemeridibus 
E waa hs. — Us Billurbers niverſali de 
quibuſdam ſuorum ſcriptorum licis lata, ad Vir. Cl. L. 
Andream Rechenbergium. Leipſic 1688 in 4to. pag. 
14. Pufendorf in this piece defends himſelf with 
at modeſty from the errors imputed to him in the 
N des Savans and the Bibliothegue Univerſelle. 
XXVI. Epiſtola ad Fratrem Eſaiam Pufendorfium ſuper 
Theologia in formam demonſlrationis redigendd. This 
letter, which is dated February the 24th 1681. is 
printed in the ſecond volume of the Supplement to 
the Aa Eruditorum of Leipſic. XXVII. Ju, Feciale 
divinum, five de conſenſu & diſſenſu Proteſtantium Exer- 
citatio poſthuma. beck 1695 in 8vo. pagg. 384. 
In this book our Author propoſes a ſcheme for a re- 
union of religions. It appears from the zeal, with 
which he recommended, before his death, the print- 
ing of it, that it was his favourite work. Hl. 
De rebus geſtis Friderici Willelmi Magni, Electoris 
Brandenburgici, Commentariorum Libri XIX. Berlin 
1695 two volumes in folio. This Hiſtory, which is 
highly eſteemed, is extracted from the Archives of 
the Houſe of Brandenburg. 'The impreſſion was al- 
moſt finiſhed, when it was thought proper to retrench 
ſeveral paſſages ; and it is rare to meet with any copies, 
in which thoſe paſſages are preſerved. XXIX. De Re- 
bus @ Carol Guftavo Sueciæ Rege geſtis Commentariorum 
Libri ſeptem. Nuremberg 1696 in folio, in two vo- 
lumes with cuts. A French tranſlation was printed 
at Nuremberg 1698 in two volumes in folio with cuts, 
Theſe cuts, which repreſent the ſieges and battles, are 
very numerous and well engraved, but defective in 
this reſpect, that they are the mere refult of the 
imagination, and have no manner of relation to the 
Author's narration. XXX. Epiftole Amæbææ Sam. 
Pufendorfii & Foan. Groningii de Commerciis pacatorum 
ad Belligerantes. Inſerted in the collection of Jobn 
Groningius, entitled, Bibliotheca univerſalis Librorum 
Furidicorum. Hamburg 1703 in 8vo. XXXI. Dy- 
ſertatio de Fæderibus inter Sueciam & Galliam. Hague 
1708 in 8vo. Tranſlated into French, and printed 
at the Hague 1709 in 8vo. XXXII. Prodromus F uſ- 
titie Palatine in causa Wildfangiatus. Item Epiftola 
ad Amicum in eadem cauſa. Inſerted in the Diarum 
Europæum. Some perions have affirmed, that the 
notes printed under the name of Athanaſius V incentius, 
on the Polygamia Triumphatrix, were written by Pu- 
fendorf. Perhaps the title of Lunden in Schonen, in 
that book, where he then was Profeſſor, gave occa- 
ſion to ſuſpeQ him for the Author. But theſe notes 
are full of kind of learning ſo remote from the 
ſtudies, which he profeſſed, that he wants no apology in 
this point. Befides, he was then too much employed in 
his great Hiſtory of Sweden, when that book was 
publiſhed, that is in 1682, to think of ſuch a work, 
which could not be done without very elaborate 
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- PUTEANUS (ERYCIUS), Author of an immenſe number of books [A], was 
born at Venlo in elde, November the Ath 1374. He began his ſtudles at Dort, 
whence he removed to Cologne, where he ſtudied rhetoric, and went through a courſe 


of philoſophy in the 8 of the 5 
te) Moreri fop- Louvain, and took his degree of 


that Pinelli lived 


at Milan. the year 1597 he went into Italy, 


chelor there in June 1597. 
poſes erroneoutly- much by Lipſius's Lectures, who conceived a great eſteem and friendſhi 


He went afterwards to ftudy the Law at 
He improved very 
for him. In 


and continued fome time in the houſe of John Fer- 


nand de Velaſcos Governor of the Milaneze : from thence he removed to Padua and 


0 That is to 
„with the 


Nies. 


(c) Her name 
was Mary Mag- 
dalen Catharine 
de la Tour, 
Turriana. 


and in the 
patricians. 


her and his children very much in his letters 
(4) mg Vin, 
Andreas, Bib with ſo much glory. | 
Belgica, p. 2%6, the titles of Hiſtoriographer to 
2a Albert. He was even a 


being appointed to ſucceed to the Pro 


ppointed Governor of t 


lodged at the celebrated Pinelli's (a). He left him in the year 1601 being choſen Pro 
ancient ceremo- feſſor of eloquence at Milan. He gained a great reputation in that employment, ſo that 
he was promoted to the honourable poſt of Hiſtortographer to his Catholick Majeſty, 
year 1603 the city of Rome aggregated him and his poſterity among her 

He commenced Doctor of Law at Milan, more rituque majorum (5). 
took alſo a wife (c) in the year 1604, and got many children by her. He commends 


He 


In the year 1606 he removed to Lou- 


BJ. 
Lage-, Chair which Juſtus Lipſius had filled 
He was very much conſidered in the Low Countries, and enjoyed 
the King of Spain, and Counfellor to the Arch-Duke 


e Caſtle of Louvain (d), He died in 


-) Vica Erycii the year 1646 [CJ, and was buried in a Chapel, in which no man had yet been interred. 


uteant, in li- 
mine Epiſſelar. 
Pofthumar. 


[4] Author of an immenſe number of books.] See the 
catalogue of them in Valerius Andreas's Bibliotheque, 
and in Ghilini's Theatre ; but it is more complete in 

(1) Witte, Ale. Witte's Memoirs (1). Moſt of them are ſmall works, 
N 5 and no man ſeemed ever more perſuaded than he of 
1 Pe 5*7» the maxim of a Greek Poet, that a great book is akways 
a great evil (2). It is an eaſy matter for a man to 
(2) I _ " multiply his publick productions, when he ſends to 
Vie 2 1 the preſs all that he writes. Our Puteanus laboured 
Grees, p. 141, under that diſtemper: he has publiſhed even the very 
142. He aſcribes teſtimonials which he gave to his ſcholars (3). Mon- 
that thought to ſieur Colomiés has mentioned a particular, which can- 
may rr bat not be placed any where better than here. © Voſſius 
Poet's words, as has told me, that Moretus, a celebrated Printer at 
they are quoted 4 Antwerp, blaming once Erycius Puteanus, who 
by Athenzus, « had ſucceeded Lipfius, for publiſhing only ſmall 
in the beginni®s „ pamphlets, Pateanus anſwered that Plutarch, and 
70 15 Goin © — other ancient Authors, had done the ſame. 
too dονιν vas © To which Moretus replied, do you think, that 
Te Hνẽ‚u,tang . 4 your books, which I cannot fell, are as good as 
2 . . e 1% Plutarch's ? This Puteanus into a paſſion, ſo 
« 4 4 Ae that he went out of Moretus's ſhop (4).” See Mon- 
« was like a fieur Baillet, in the iſt volume of his emens des Sa- 
« great evil.” d, chap. 10. ſection de la petitefſe des Livres, (of 
(3) See the the ſmallneſ5 of books.) Read alſo theſe words from tne 
3 enti- 2d volume (5): I is certain that this Puteanus baſed 
tled, Erycii Pu- for a Prattler, and for a great Writer of pamphlets : 
feani Martyrema= put be avas otherwiſe a very learned man. 
- 2 [B] He commends her and his children very much.] 
—— reſtime= There is nothing more a recable than a good wife, 
nia. It was print- did he write to one of his friends; I ſpeak of it by ex- 
ed at Leiden, in perience, mine appears always ey r beautiful 
the year 1618. to me, and x wok. ſhe has often had children, yet ſhe 
has till preſerved the charms of her face. Ila mibi 
Semper juvencula, ſemper pulchra ; quia & etatis florem, 
& forme decus, toties jam a ſervat. Ind illa mi- 
hi bona eft, & qualem ex Apicula naſci Simonides woluit. 
Opportune hic igitur illud Theognidts uſurpem : 


Oude, Kip dyubis dne deri Y. 


(4) Colomies, 
Opuſcules, p. 
124, 125. edit- 
of Utrecht, 1669. 


(5) Art. 229 of 
the Critiques 


Hiſtori ues. Mars 27, Tv du yiyre a and tow. 
Vin & Latin cam ? 
(6) Eryc. Pute- Nil uxore bona, Cyrne, 8 "2" 


anus, EpiP. ſelec — Cum tibi ſim teſtis, tu mi i teſtis eris (6). 

tarum Apparatu, 225 

Epiſt. 10. Cent · This is what he wrote in the year 1626: but this did 

4 b. m. 10 not come up to the whole wiſh of a Roman Poet. 
Pateanus's wife appeared ftill young and beautiful to 
her huſband, but it was becauſe ſhe was ſtill really ſo. 
But the chief point for a woman is to appear young 
and handſome, even when ſhe is no longer ſo. Here 


follows the Poet's wiſh. 


Candida perpetuo refide, Concordia, lecto, 
Tamgue pari ſemper fit Venus qua jugo. 


and which made almoſt all the Princes, 


It was the Chapel of St. Charles Borromeo in St. Peter's Cherch at Louvain (e). He 
was a man of merit and learning, and had a great literary correſpondence [D]. He 


affected 


Diligat illa ſenem quondam : fed & ipſa marito, 


unc quogue cum fuerit, non videatur anus (7). 


(7) Martial. 
Fpigr, 13. lib. 
i. e. Let concord always dwell in our bed ; let pro- 75 


* mem Venus keep up peace and union between us : 

« let my wife love me ſtill when I ſhall be old, and 

let her when old ſtill be young in my eyes.” 

Iti another letter (3) written in the year 1617, Pu- . 
teanus acquaints us, that his wife had born him four Century, p. 26. 
ſons and four daughters ; and that he had loſt three 

boys. He ſeems very well pleaſed to have girls, and (90 Lbid. p. 27, 
tells us the reaſons for it (9). He got other , 5 after *** 

that time. His fon Fauſtus ſerved in the Armies (10), (10) See the 
but he did not continue long there, for at the end of 28th Letter of 
two years he entered among the bare-footed Carme- --1 4th Century, 
lites, to follow in ſome manner the example of his = 15 
brother John Stephen, Who had taken the Jeſuit's , 
habit (11). Puteanus mentions alſo two other ſons of (*") See the 
his, the one of whom, named Juſtus, was Secretary to b. none 
the Archbiſhop of Compſa, Apoſtolick Nuncio ; and tury, It was 
the other named Maximilian, was ſtudying under his wrote in the year 
father (12). 1628, 

[C] He died in the year 1646.) Monſieur Bullart does nl fo th 
not ſuppoſe this ; for he aſſerts, that Puteanus being (me N 
born the fourth of November 1574, died at the age of 
threeſcore and ten years, after he had been near | Sa (13) Bullart, 


I : Academie des 
years Profeſſor of Hiſtory at Louvain (13). This is Seger, won, 2. 
ſuppoſing plainly that he died in the year 1644. i * _ tom. 2 


renzo Craſſo (14) is widely miſtaken, when he aſſerts 

that Puteanus died in the year 1624. He has been (741 Es 
> n - : raſſo, Iteria di 

miſled, for want of conſidering with due attention, Pat. Gel, p. 

theſe words of Ghilini, Cano m.pc.xxiv. fu il Pu- 193. 


teani da malattia eppreſſo, percio ſerifſe queſto Epitaffio da 
mettenſi fapra la ſua Jepoltura (15). wy 5 Is — (15) Ghilini 
« 1624, Puteahus was taken ill, and therefore he T:yero d'buonint 
* wrote this epitaph to be put upon his tomb.” It Leterat!, vol. 
is plain that this ſignifies only that he was fick, and * P. 73- 
not that he died that year. Witte (16) places Putea- 
nus's death under the year 1646, the 711t of his life, 3% ape. 
he ſhould have ſaid the 72d. He places it under * 
that ſame year 1646 in the ſummary account he gives 
us of that Frofeſlors life (17). Valerius Andreas is 
the Author of that ſummary account, we may there- 
fore depend upon it. p 
Since the firſt edition of this Dictionary, I have quoting the fame 
conſulted the life of Puteanus, which is fixed to book does never- 
his poſthumous letters publiſhed by his ſon-in-law, theleſa place h 
and I have found there that he died in the Caſtle of ere 
Louvain September the 17th 1646. . F 
[D] He had a great literary corre This 
appears from the letters he has publiſhed, and more 
ſtill from the following paſſage of Monfieur Bullart. 
Laftly, it was his learning rich raiſed him ſo great 
a reputation in the moſt conſiderable Courts of Europe, 
the learned 


(16) In Diario 


(17) In Memo- 
iir Philcſoph. 
565. Konig, 


dence. 


men, 


0 


of Kings, and the Generals of 


Armies * 


the Embaſſadors 
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affected to interſperſe his writings with witty ſtrokes as they are called, and ſucceeded 
therein ſometimes pretty well ; but on many occaſions his wit was not eaſy and natural 


enough, and conſiſted in quibbles and puns which are a little forced. He publiſhed a 
work, entitled, Statera belli et pacis, (The balance of peace and war) which made a 


t noiſe, and was like to have ruined mat 1 And yet it is a work, from whicti 


t appears that he was better acquainted with 


Armies give him proofs of their friendſbip and efleem 

in the — they aurote him, of which above fixteen 

thouſand were found in his library all placed in a 
(18) Bullart, A- regular order (18). 


cademie dex Sci- The N (19) of all his works divided into 
2 Tom. 2. p. ſiye volumes ſhews, that the ſecond contains his let- 


ters, that is to ſay, Epiſtolarum Atticarum apparatus, 
19) Prefixed to Pimirum promu ft. This contains about three hundred 
K Peſtbumous letters. Miſſus ſecundi;z alſo three hundred. Bellaria, 
Letters, printed as many. Delicie adoptive, about a hundred. 
at Louvain, in Epiſtolarum Atticarum centuria fingularis & nova. Epiſ- 
the year 1662. rum Atticarum atus novus ; it contains four 
hundred letters. ratus poſt humus in quatuor cen- 
turias diftributus ; four hundred. A collection of 
letters, which he wrote to Mr. de Zuylichem and to 
Daniel Heinſius, publiſhed at Leyden by Boxhornius 
in the year 1647. Add to this the 5th, the 6th, 
and the 7th century of pt ym ney letters publiſhed 
at Louvain in the year 1662 by the care of his ſon- 
(20) He was in-law, Xiſtus Anthony Milſer (20), who had alſo 


3 cauſed the four former centuries to be printed in the 

dere nn, ſame city and the ſame year. See Monſieur de Vig- 

the Caſtle of neul-Marville (21). 

Louvain. [E] He publiſhed a work, entitled, Statera belli & 
cis, which . . . . was like to have ruined bim.] 

(a1) _ 2d That book was printed whilſt there was a truce ne- 

vol. © - 


— 68. gotiating between his Catholick Majeſty and the 
br. 4 — nited Provinces in the year 1633. The Author 
ed at Rotterdam, adviſed to conclude a Peace, and ſhewed that 
the continuation of the war would be very detrimen- 

tal to the Spaniſh Low Countries. He ſpoke with 

too much freedom of the advantages which the ene- 

mies had already got, and of the victories which they 

might ſtill expect to gain. Voſſius, his friend, 

— the moſt peaceful man in the world, I mean, 

the moſt remote from the character of certain Wri- 
ters, who in order to encourage the le to continue 

the war, lay before them the moſt artful deſcriptions 
of the people's own ſtrength, and of the enemy's 

paper ma Voſſius, I ſay, was very ſorry that Pu- 

teanus had brought himſelf into trouble by publiſh- 

— Voſſiu, ing a work of quite another kind (22). His diebus 
= 4 GY ie haud letus accepi, optimum, & diſertiſimum virum Ery- 
Letter is dated in cium Puteanum, in periculum, aut cert? moleſtias aliguas 
the month of Ju- incidiſſe. Scripfit flateram Belli, & Pacis, quo nonnullis 
ly 1633. de partium ſuarum impotentia prolatis, complures offendit. 
Nefti faſium * 1 & Principum aures, quorum 

nec ha, neque illi veritatem accipere ſuſtinent. ltaque 

niſi noſſem multos ei in aula Bruæellenſi, quo wocatus eft, 
amicos eſſe, niſi quoque ingenium, & eruditionem illius 
eftimari ſcirem, finiſtri aliquid wererer. Nunc optima 
non omnino deſpero. Utinam non aliud audire cogatur, 
quam quod olim in ſimili ferè negotio, @ Phalaride ajunt 
(23) He ought Fuiſſe dictum Simonidi (23), Mini 063 Mugdy toxAiis 
to have ſaid Ste- pores, i. e. I have lately heard with priet, that 
fees. « Erycius Puteanus, that and moſt eloquent of 
« men, has brought himſelf into danger, or at leaſt 
<« into ſome trouble. He has publiſhed the balance 
« of peace and war, wherein he has obſerved ſome- 
« thing concerning the weakneſs of his own party, 
« which has given offence to many perſons. You 
« know the pride of the Spaniards, and the tickliſh 
« ears of Princes, neither of whom are able to bear 
<< the truth. So that if I did not know that he has 
« many friends at the Court of Bruſſels, whither he 
ig ſummoned to a and if I were not ſenſible 
« that his wit and learning are very much. eſteemed, 

„J ſhould fear the worſt ; but now I hope the beſt. 
« Would to God! he were obliged to hear only 
(2 « what Phalaris is reported to have ſaid to Steſichorus, 
8 Bever- 4 on an occaſion pretty. much like this: Mind only 
„ Epip. : f 75 

ad Voſfium. i © the Muſes, your labours will be glorious enough. 
the 172d. p. an. Voſſius acquainted a Phyſician of Dort with his un- 
2 1, 112. It is eafineſs, who anſwered him that Puteanus had done 
aro July the imprudently, and that in Holland ſuch a fault would 
* 123 not be pardoned (24). De Cl. Puteano quod ſcribis, 


Vol. VIII. 


true intereſt of his Catholick Majeſty 
than 


wvalde me percuffit, quemwvis tale quid metuerem, cùm le- 
ſem flateram, dotie magis, quam prudenter ſeriptam. 
ccepi ab eo literas, flatera jam edita, quam tamen præ- 
ter morem ſuum non miſit. Eam Catzius Haga (ubi 


nobis, que ille de Rege, de importuna Archid. . K 


& fimilia. Ac nifs amici omnia pro ille, fl quod metua- 


« you wrote to me concerning the celebrated Putea- 
„nus has made me very uneaſy, though I feared 
* ſomething like it, when I read his Balance, which 
is wrote with more learning than prudence. I 
* have received a letter from him when his Balance 
* was publiſhed, which yet he has not ſent to me, 
* as he uſed to do his other works. Catz, coming 
from the aſſembly of the States, where it was re- 
* ceived with great applauſe, has brought it to me 
from the Hague (where you know it was printed, 
for which our triend will not fare the better) Catz, 
I ſay, gave it me to read. Good God ! how good 
« a Dutchman he is, but how bad a Politician ? We 
« would not ſuffer here a man, who ſhould write 
* ſuch things of us, as he does of the King of Spain, 
of the Arch-Duke's unſeaſonable Embaſly, &c. 
And if his friends do not exert themſelves for him; 
we have juſt reaſons to dread that good and inge- 
« nious man's fate.” Beverwyck adds, that Putea- 
nus was ſummoned to appear at Bruſſels, that they 
were to continue to examine him, that the Preſident 
Roſe had declared againſt him, but that other conſi- 
derable perſons protected him, and that it was ho 

their protection would fave him. The Reader will 
no doubt be glad to find here the names of thoſe Pro- 
tectors, for this is a part of our Puteanus's hiſtory. O 
amicos quos plurimos habet, nibil illi periculi fore putabat. 
Sibi addifiſſimum habet, Varambonum Archiepiſcopum 
Cejarienſem Infanti a ſacris, Chiffietium Medicum, qui 


plurimum apud Ser. Inf. paſſunt, & aliss, ſed infeſlum 


Roſam Præſidem Hiſpanis obnoxium, & paci ut dicitur, 
adverſum, qui etiam cauſa efje putatur, cur decem jam 
menſibus, nulle ex Hiſp. literæ ad wupmoruss. Infans 
quoque Cardinalis, qui jam in Burgundia, non minis 
quam Eugenia, illi bene cvolunt. Deum rogo, & bene 


faciant, neque ob cafe lar hanc gravius animadvertant, 


in virum candoris melle penitus imbutum. 1. e. It is 
thought he will be in no danger, conſidering the 
many friends he has. Varambonus, Archbiſhop of 
«*« Saragoſſa, and Almoner to the Infante, is his Pro- 
« tector, as well as Chifflet the Phyſician, and they 
% have both great credit with the Infante ; he has 
* alſo ſome other Friends. But the Prefident Roſe, 
„ who is attached to Spain, is his enemy: it is 
thought he is againſt the peace, and that it is owing 
« to him that the Plenipotentiaries have received no 
« letters from Spain theſe ten months. Even the Cardi- 
nal Infante, who is now in Burgundy, and Eugenia, 
are in Puteanus's intereſt, God grant that they 
* may ſerve him effectually, and that they do not 
«« puniſh too ſeverely that moſt meek of all men for 

his liberty of ſpeaking.” This affair ended ac- 
cording to that Phyſician's wiſhes. We muſt not for- 
get to obſerve, that an anonymous Author wrote a- 
gainſt this work of Puteanus. His anſwer was enti- 
tled, Anti-Puteanus, five Politice-Catholicus flateram 
Puteani inducias e ntis alia ſiatera expendens (26). 


26) See Mont. 
aillet's Anti, 
num. 158. 


(27) Printed 

Co ſmopoli, apud 
Batavum patriæ 
libertatis & pa- 
cis amantiſſimum, 
for a Dutchman, 
a great lover of 
peace, and of 
the liberty of his 


country 


(28) Impenſe ca- 
wet, ne alus 
wvideatur guam ex 
ſacrorum ordine. 
Barlzus, Epiſt. 
214. p. 458. 
Tom. 1. 


I have by me a little book (27), which contains the (29) Yideewr cu- 
Statera of Puteanus, the Anſwer of the anonymous las galaam in- 
Writer, and two Letters, in which we meet with the duiſe, aut galea 


2 of a Dutchman, concerning that Anſwer. 
he Author of theſe Letters ſuſpects that the anony- 
mous Writer is a Clergy-man (28), and even a Monk 


(29), and he ridicules him for aſſerting that there 
is neither courage nor prudence to be met with any 
| where 


71 


cucullum, ita a- 
mice conjurant, 
ex eodem ore jam 
Theologa jam mi- 
lite — | 
Idem, Epiſe. 
213. P. 482 
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f) See the rem. 4 very great ſervice (f). 


(30) In Principe 
Auriaco nec forti- 
tudinem, nec pru- States made 


bac fretus ratione 


ad num. towns he had loſt ; that the Dutch owed 
90. In fola Ec- queſts to treaſon, and had bought them at a much 


(31) Idem, ibid. 


(32) Theſe two 
Letters are the 


214th of Barlz- 


(33) Printed at 
Leyden, ex offici- 
na Elzevirierum, 
1633, in 12mo. 


(34) Note ſeu 
Fericturæ Politi- 
c ad Juſti Lip- 


(35) That Let- 
ter of Lipſius had be: 
already been re- 
futed in the year 
1618, by Jobn 
Gael, an Advo- 
cate at the Hague. 


(36) In the rem. 
* 


(37) Salluſtius, is Salluſt who argues thus. 
Orat. 2. ad Ce- 
ſarem de Repub- 

2 excelſo ſunt : quippe cum & illis conſultorum copia adſint; 


PUT 


than they who applied themſelves ny 
to him a ſatyr againſt King James [F]. 


and entirely to ſtate affairs, They aſcribed fal 
[2 It is aſſerted that he did the King of Poland 
They who have a mind to ſee the commendations, which 


many learned men have beſtowed upon him, and the honours which ſome Princes have 


where but in the Catholick Church (30); that the 
treaſury of Holland was almoſt exhauſted ; that the 
the people groan under their high taxes; 
it, that their troops were cowards ; that they received 
more prejudice than profit from their victories ; that 
the King of Spain could very conveniently ſpare the 
eir con- 


higher price than they were worth. He will tell us 
very ſoon, ſays his Cenſurer to him, that it is for the 


p, King of Spain's intereſt, that our troops ſhould go and 


encamp in the very heart of Brabant, for the land 
will become more fruitful by the dung, which our 
horſes will leave there. Nec minus ridiculus eft, cum 
tributis & exactionibus fupra quam fas oft Batawes premi 
queritur, qui iftos cenſus ſs Dominis ſuis debere, & feli- 
citatis ſue ac fortunarum non niſi ſpicilegium ofſe cre- 
—_— ... Verum enimvero, quam lepide fatuus eft hic 
feriptor, cum milites Federatorum timidos lepores vocat, 
cum Batawvos pugnam ſemper declinare /cribit : victo- 
rias nobis magis nocuiſſe, quam profuiſſe. Hlane 
fſeribere non veretur poſt cladem Turnhautanam & Flan- 
dricam? An & tunc Henrici Belgii culpa terga wertit 
Hifpanus ? Et quando queſo Regi Hipeniarum ac ſuis per- 
fuadebit, Sylvam Ducis, Veſaliam, Venham, Ruremun- 
dam, Trajectum ad Moſam, expugnata ad Scaldim & 
alibi caftella, victam Bercam nobis nocere * Regem vero 
fuo commodo iis carere ? quia non fine magnis impenſis ea 
wvicimus. Dicet propediem, utile eſſe Brabantis, exerci- 
tus noſtros in ipſo pene Brabantie meditullio flare & in 
heftico ali, ut ab equorum multitudine flercorati agri ube- 
riorem ſegetem ferant (31). The Author of this Cen- 
ſure is known lon ago (32) to be Barlzus. I have 
got another little — (33), which beſide the Strate- 
ra belli & pacis, and the Anti-Puteanus, contains a 
political diftertation of Puteanus de Induciis Belgicis 
(of the truce with Holland) and a Letter of Lipiius, 
with remarks on that Letter (34), and ſome other 
little pieces. Lipſius's Letter was wrote from Lou- 
vain, january the 3d, 1595, to a great Lord, who 
had aſked him, Bellumne an potius Induciæ expediant Regi 
Hiſpaniarum cum Gallo, Anglo, Batawo. i. e. Whe- 
ther it were better for the King of Spain to have 
peace or war with the French, the Engliſh, and the 
Dutch.“ It abounds with malice againſt Holland, 
and with political maxims, which are very ſubtle 
and refined. 'The Author of the Remarks refuted 
(35) effectually, and called himſelf 'Zu/linus Bonefidi- 
Mont. He abuſed Lipſius. See (36) the complaint 
the Jeſuit Petra Sancta makes of it. 

The event has proved that Puteanus was in the 
right. For if the King of . had concluded ei- 
ther a peace or a truce with the United Provinces in 


the year 1633, he would have avoided many vexati- P 


ons and many loſſes, and Spain would be perhaps at 
this time in a more flouriſhing condition. I do not 

tend to excuſe that Profeſſor ; he had done much 
— to keep within the bounds of his profeſſion: 
prudence will not ſuffer us to publiſh all ſorts of 
' truths : but we muſt not imagine, that the Dutch 
learnt any thing new from this book ; they were per- 
fectly well acquainted with the bad condition, in which 
the Spaniſh Low-Countries were. 'This is the firſt 
thing, which Politicians inquire into with regard 
to the enemy, and the people generally believe 
much more than there really is; they think the ene- 
my in a worſe condition than he is. However it be, 
that Profeſſor did not ſufficiently conſider Salluſt's 
words, which he prefixed to his book, and which 
ſhewed him ſo evidently the reaſons why it is dan- 
gerous to give advice to Princes. 'They have other 
perſons enough to conſult ; futurity is unknown even 
tothe wiſeſt heads; and bad counſels are very often 
attended with good ſucceſs: ſo true it is, that for- 
tune orders all things according to her own fancy. It 
Scio ego, ſays he (37), 
quam difficile atque aſperum fattu fit, cunſilium dare regi, 
aut imperatori ; poflremo cuiquam mortali, cujus opes it 


* 


fit. Quinetiam ſæpe prava magis, quam 


ſua agitat. 


done 


neque de futuro quiſquam ſatis callidus, ſatiſſue prudens 
na confilia 
profſpers eveniunt : quia pleraſque res fortuna ex lubidine 
Men nt a thouſand times to have 
followed the advice of wiſe and prudent perſons, be- 
cauſe there * many things, which make them 
judge, that if they had gone another way to work, 
they would have performed great matters. Th 
with whom others have to deal, commit ſome faults, 
of Which they were thought uncapable. A prudent 
Counſellor does not depend on ſuch faults: he diſ- 
ſuades therefore from thoſe undertakings, which a 
raſh inconſiderate man adviſes: and it happens, that 
thoſe unforeſeen faults, or ſome other events, would 
have rendered the ſucceſs of the undertaking infalli- 
ble if it had been attempted. The ſafeſt way is, 
not to ſet up for a Counſellor in publick affairs. Sal- 
luſt underſtood the reaſons of it perfectly well. 

[F] He aſcribed falſely to him a ſatyr againſt King 
James.] Here follows the title of it. i Caſauboni 
Corona Regia, id e, Panegyrici cujuſdam were aurei, 
quem F acobo I. Magnæ Britanniæ, &c. Regi, fidei defen- 
fort, delinearat, Fragmenta ab Euphormione inter ſchedas 
TS panephry inventa, collicta, et in lucem edita 1615, 
pro officina regia Fo. Bill Londini. i. e. Iſaac Caſau- 
* bon's Royal Crown; that is to ſay, ſome frag- 
ments of a certain excellent panegyrick, which he 
drew up for James 1. of Great Britain, &c. 
« King, Defender of the Faith; which fragments 
« were found the deceaſed's papers, collected 
** together and publiſhed by Euphormion in the year 
* 1615, printed at London by Jo. Bill, at the King's 
«« Printing-houſe.” Mr. Almeloveen lent me that 
book (38) in the year 1693. It was then very ſcarce ; 
but Monſieur Thomaſius has cauſed it to be reprinted 
ſince that time in his Hiſtoria Sapientie et Stultitiæ 
humane, (i. e. 'The Hiſtory of human Wiſdom and 
Folly.) There never was any thing more ſatyrical 
than that piece : the moſt wicked Princes were never 
more abuſed by the moſt ſlanderous Writers, than the 
good King James is by the terrible Scioppius, for it 
cannot be queſtioned but he is the Author of that 
outrageous piece. We ſhall now quote a Writer, 
who acquaints us that Puteanus cleared himſelf pub- 
lickly from being the Author of it. Now potuit faty- 
ricorum manus effugere Jacobus Britannia Rex, utut 
do#tiſſimus & laudatiſſimus Princeps : cui ſub ſpecie Pane- 
gyrici Poſlumi a Caſaubono ſeripti, cujus quaſt fragmenta 
inter ſchedas ejus reperta, per infignem neguitiam, con- 
tinuo myteriſmo horrenda flagitia objiciuntur. Lepide 
alioquin ſcriptus liber g; cui titulus, Caſauboni Corona 
Regia, e. Refertur in Georgii Richteri vita 
Epiſtolis ejus prefixa, pag. 21. 4 Callaguio cum Erycio 
uteano accepiſſe Richterum, quod Puteanus equs libelli 
autor habitus fuerit : cujus rei verd famam ille innixe de- 
clinans velut Apolbgiæ ; criptum dam exhibuerit, 
cui nomen, Perjurium RUFFI & GIBBOSI, prafatus, 
quo delatorum fuorum wirulentie ac finifteritati ſatis 


fuiſſe obviatum exiſlimaverit (39). i. e. James, King 


of Great Britain, though a moſt learned and com- 
« mendable Prince, could not eſcape the ſtrokes of 
« ſatyrical Writers. He is charged with the moſt 
« horrid crimes-in a libel, publiſhed under the name 
„of Caſaubon, as though it were a panegyrick, the 
« fragments of which were found among that great 
« man's papers after his death : but it is a continual 
« and wicked irony, though wrote wittily enough ; 
Hit is entitled, Caſaubons Royal Crown, &. 
« It is related in George Richterus's life, prefixed 
“ to his letters, that Erycius Puteanus told him in 
« converſation, that he (Puteanus) was thought to be 
« the Author of that libel z and as he was willing 
« to avoid that imputation as much as BY 4 his 
% power, he publiſhed a hlet by way of apology, 
2 which is — the Periry of Ruff us an} Gall. 
« ſus, (or of the red-haired and crump-ſhouldered fel- 
« low) whereby he thought he had ſufficiently re- 
<« futed the virulency and malice of his accuſers.” 
Theſe words of Morhof have not been well 1 
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12mo, and con- 
tains 127 pages» 
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let 
tes g 9 — 
Gramm, num. 


303. 


(40) Bibl. Uni- 
verſelle, Tom. 


1 3 Þ» 23. 


(41) Bullart, A 
cademie des Sci- 
ences, Tom. 1, 
P · 198. 

(42 Pope Blount, 
Cenſura Aut bo- 
edit. Londin. 
1690. 


43) It was print- 
ed at Paris in the 
year 1603. 


(a4) Bullart, A- 
cademie des Sci- 
ences, Tom. 2, 
p. 220, 


(4) Whatl omit 
re is to be found 


in the rem, [D]- 


PUT 


(2) Seals Bil- done him, may read Pope Blount's Cenſura, Sc. [G], and Bullart's Academy [II] (g). 


gement. ſur One of the moſt conſiderable friends he had at Milan was Secretary of the Council, and 


named John Baptiſt Saccus. I ſhall give ſome account of the manner in which Putea- 
nus educated a young girl [7], for whom that friend was concerned. As ſhe was an 


ſtood by the Author, who gave an extract from his 
book. © One may alſo put in the ſame rank thoſe 
« ſatyrs, which are levelled againſt the reputation 
„ of the moſt virtuous men: ſuch is that, which is 
« entitled, Caſauboni Corona Regia, &fc. which was 
« without any ground aſcribed to Monſieur du Puy, 
and in which James I. King of England is charg- 
ed with enormous crimes ; of which Monſieur du 
% Puy has cleared him ſufficiently in his Perjurium 
Rui et Gibboſi (40).” There are two miſtakes in 
that paſſage. I. The Author of the extract ima- 

ined, no doubt, that Erycius Puteanus is the cele- 

rated Peter du Puy, whoſe life Monſieur Rigault has 
written, When an Author, who is — of 
books and of learned men, mentions Monſieur du 
Puy without any addition, he muſt be underſtood 
to mean Peter du Puy, the King of France's Library- 
keeper, that admirable man, who with his worthy 
brother afforded ſo much help to the men of letters, 
and who held ſo many learned conferences. II. It 
is not true, that the Author, whom Morhof men- 
tions, cleared King James of the erroneous cri mes 
which are imputed to him in that ſatyr; he did only 
clear himſelf of being the Author of that wicked 
libel, and expoſed the malicious envy of his accuſers. 
Let us tranſcribe a very curious paſſage. They aſcribe 
alſ to John Barclay a moſt bitter ſatyr againſi James J. 
King of Great Britain, entitled, Corona Regia, in 
which, under the ſpecious title FA a Panegyriſtl, he expoſes 
the adminiſtration of Henry VIII. the extraction and celi- 
bacy of Queen Elizabeth, and above all, the birth and 


action: of King F ames, whom he defames in a diſcourſe 


as witty as it is and outragious, All men bein 
curious to read that libel, it was diſperſed throughout a 
Europe, and King F ames ſeeing himſelf repreſented therein 
in fa odious a hight, perſuaded his Allies to make ſtrict in- 


guiries about the Author of it, that he might be puniſhed. 


Erycius Puteanus, Profeſſor of Eloquence in the Univerſity 
of Lowvain, being ſuſpected, the Archduke Albert cauſed 
him to be examined, but he was found innocent (41). 

[G Pope Bhunt's Cenſura.] But you muſt omit theſe 
words, Inter præcipua Gallia ornamenta, dum viweret, 
merits ſuo ſemper habitus eft Erycius Puteanus (42). z. e. 
„ Erycius Puteanus had ſo much merit, that during 
his life-time, he was always reckoned one of the 
«« greateſt ornaments of France.” Theſe words are 
quoted from Caſaubon's Preface to the Hiſtory of 
the Emperors : but in the firſt place, our Puteanus 
was not a French-man. Secondly, he was not much 
known, when Caſaubon publiſhed that book (43). 
Thirdly, he lived above forty years after that book 
was printed, 

IE and Bullart's Academy.) Where you 
will meet with this paſſage. (44) It was that 
« _ learning, which having won the heart of Ur- 
ban VIII. determined that great Pope to ſend him 
his picture in a gold Medal which was very hea- 
vy, with ſome copies of his works: it was that ſame 
learning, which engaged Cardinal Frederick Borro- 
„ meo to receive him into his Palace, when he re- 
„turned to Milan, and to preſent him with thoſe 
precious relicks of his Uncle St. Charles Borromeo, 
« which that learned man has given to the Collegiate 
Church of St. Peter at Louvain. It was alſo his 
learning, which made him be tenderly beloved by 
„the Count de Fuentes, Governor of Milan, and 
«« afterwards by the Archduke Albert, who having 
40 8 him to juſtus Leipſius's Chair, admitted 
him alſo moſt honourably into the number of his 
« Counſellors. Finally, it was that learning, which 
made him be conſidered and eſteemed in the chief 
Courts of Europe (45). He had the glory to 
« ſave the King of Poland's life, by explaining an 
« enigmatical writing, drawn up in unknown cha- 


„ racters, which no man could read nor underſtand, 


« and which contained the ſcheme of an abominable 
« conlpiracy againſt that Prince.“ 
Concerning this laſt particular, we meet in his 


Life prefixed to his poſthumous Letters with the fol - 


Italian 


lowing paſſage 3 Ejus ingenio ac ſolertia conjurationem 
Polonicam detectam & fic impeditam fuiſſe tanti moment? 
Fuit, ut amme premium 9 Verba Patris HkERx- 
MANI HUconis gut Marchioni Spixolx @ ſacris 
confſſionibus erat, Aſtimanda hic ſunt: mea cautio erit, 
ut Rex PoLoxriz ſciat, cui ſalutem debeat ſuam ut 
PuaARAON Is liberalitatem imitetur in JostynUM, aut 
AssukRI gratitudinem in Maxboch uu. PoLo- 
NIA guidem recepit hoc ab illo beneficinm, ſed in univer- 
fum orbem Chriftianum 2 eſt, quod quale quantum- 
gue fit Bourmia & turbe inde nate ſatis declara- 
runt (46). i. e. By his wit and penetration, the 
“ conſpiracy in Poland was diſcovered, and diſap- 
pointed; and this was ſo conſiderable a ſervice, 
that it could never be ſufficiently rewarded. Let 
us conſider here the expreſſions of Father Herman 
* Hugo, Confeſſor to the Marquiſs of Spinola. 7 
« ſpall take care, ſays he, to let the King of Poland 
% know to whom he is indebted for his life, that he may 
t imitate Pharaoh's generoſity towards Foſeph, or Aha- 
e ſuerus's gratitude towards Mordecai. Poland has 
„indeed received that benefit from him, but the ef- 
* feQs of it extend over the whole Chriſtian world; 
* what and how great it was, appears ſufficiently 
from what happened in Bohemia, and from the 
* troubles which aroſe from thence.” 

[1] The manner, in which Puteanus educated a young 
girl] He wrote to his friend, that he did not ſuffer 

r to be kiſſed. This, faid he, is dangerous for 
Italian Ladies ; our Flemiſh Ladies may ſuffer it with- 
out any danger : they do not think there is any harm 
in it; they do not find there is any amorous lecture 
in a young man's ogles, nor in the application of his 
lips to theirs: but the maidens of your country know 
the conſequences of all this: and therefore I have 
made this girl learn the language of our country, 
and our cuſtoms, excepting only that of kiſſing. If I 
ſhould not tranſcribe that Author's own words, the 
Reader might think that I add ſomething to them; 
I ſhall therefore tranſcribe them, that it may appear 
I do rather weaken and enervate his thought. D- 
puella dra quid ſeribam ? valet, wiget, jam matura 
viro, jam plenis nubilis annis, Mores & linguam quoque 
noſtram diſcit, tamen oſcula non libat. Sic eam habeo, 
uti educata eff. Scis tu; ut confrin i vas cits Samium 
folet. Pudica quidem Belgarum ofeuls, fed tamen ofſcula : 
& inſinuentur multò honeftius, quam figantur. Abhorrere 
illa ab hoc ritu debet, & fi pudicitiæ alumna eſſe welit, 
illeſum uſque quoque verecundie florem ſervare. Neſciunt 
noftre wvirgines ullum libidinis rudimentum oculis aut oſcu- 


lis ineſſe, ideoque fruuntur. Veſtre ſciunt. Si noſtra 


ee hac quoque incipiet, particeps candoris noftri erit, & 


caſtæ immunitatis capax (47). 1. e. What ſhall I write 
« of your young maiden ? She is healthy, ſtrong, 
« ripe, fit to be married. She learnt our language 
« and our cuſtoms, but yet ſhe does not kiſs. I con- 
« tinue to educate her, as ſhe was educated at firſt. 
% You know, that a veſſel made at Samos is eaſily 
« broken. The Flemiſh women's kiſſes are modeſt 
« indeed, but yet they are kiſſes. It is more honeſt 
« juſt to touch the lips, than to preſs them cloſe. She 
« muſt abhor that cuſtom, if ſhe has a mind to keep 
« herſelf chaſte and modeſt. Our virgins do not 
„ know that there is any inticement to luſt in the 
„ eyes or in kiſſes ; but yours know it very well. If 
« ſhe begins once to be perfectly of the ſame tem- 
«« per with our country-women, ſhe will then partake 
„of our plainneſs, and be capable to enjoy the 
« ſame honelt liberty.” Kempius quotes this whole 
paſſage in his learned and curious compilation de O/- 
culis (concerning kiſſes), and refers us to a Profeſſor 
of Philoſophy in the Univerſity of Leyden. That Pro- 
feſſor, treating of Temperance, one of the four Car- 
dinal Virtues, propoſes this queſtion among others. 
1s the cuſiom, which ſuffers ſtrangers in the Low-Coun- 
tries, and in other places, to kiſs other men's give, wi- 
dus, and maidens, when they male them ceremonious 
wvifits, agreeable to the rules of Chaſtity (48) ? He an- 


(46) Pita F rycit 
Puteart, in li- 
mine, Epiſt. 
poſthum. 


(47) Erycius Pu- 
teanus, Epiſe. ad 
Fob. Baptiſtam 
Saccum, apud 
Martinum Keme 
pium, Diſſertat. 
16. de Oſculis, 
num. 6. pP · 626, 


(28) NQueritur 
tertio, An cum 
legibus caſritatis, 
guar temperantiæ 
eſt ſpecies, bene 
conveniat recepta 
illa apud noſtra- 
tes Belgas, aliaſ- 
gue nationes, con- 
ſuetudo, qua pere- 
grini oſcula f gunt 
alienis uxoribus, 
viduis, ac virgi- 
nibus, quando eas 
bumanitatis cauſa 
ſalutant * Adria- 
nus Heere boord, 
Exercitat. Ethic, 


ſwers, that that cuſtom is of very old nnn. 46. p. m. 273. 
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Italian, he would not ſuffer her to imitate ſome cuſtoms of the Flemiſh Ladies, which 


pientiſſimum Sene- 


cam, Virgini: 
Sacerditem (he 
ſhould have ſaid 
Sacerdetium) pe- 
tentis, inde ar- 
guitur impudentia 
(it ſhould be im- 
pudicitia) uod 
oſculo rage fu- 
rr. Idem, ib. 
1. e. „ In the 
© moſt wiſe Se- 
4 neca, a virgin, 
5: who had de- 
©: clared herſelf a 
6: candidate for 
c the Prieſt- 
4 hood, was 
«& taxed with 
ce unchaſteneſs 3 
« becauſe ſhe 
« had rec-ived a 
& kiſs.” But this 
is not the ſtate of 
the queſtion. See 
Seneca, Controv. 
2+ lib. 1. 


(50) Oſculs pudi- 
citiam wirginis 
delibart cenjebant 
weteret, unde il- 
lud Owvidii. Idem, 
ibid, 


(51) Idem, ibid. 


(52) Neſciune 
noſtræ virgines « 
veſtræ ſciunt. See 
above, quot. (47 


(53) Oſcula gue 
Venus quinta par- 
te ſui Nect᷑aria 
imbuit, Horat · 
lib. 1. Od» 13+ 


. Os «,, A ifs 


„Which Venus 


«« doth in Nectar 
« ſteep.” Creech, 


(<4) Heereboord, 
Exercit. Ethic. 
44 p. 173+ The 
ſenſe is given a- 
bove, between the 
quotat. (48) and 
(49)- 


(55) Xenophon, 
lib. 1. de Memo- 
rab. Socratis. 
Mr. Bayle quotes 
Monſ. Charpen- 
tier's French 
tranſlation, p · 
57. edit» of Pa- 
tis 1657, in 

- 32M0s 


that ſeveral ancient ſages 
ing it little conſiſtent with chaſtity. He quotes So- 
crates, who would have men abſtain from it abſo- 


P 


have condemned it, think- 


lutely, nothing being more proper to ſtir up the fire of 


love than kiſſes. He quotes Seneca as aſſerting, that a 
virgin was charged with impudence becauſe the had 
[49) Apud ſa- received a kiſs (49). 
were perſuaded, that a kiſs caſts a blemiſh on a vir- 


He aſſerts that the ancients 


wb chaſtity (50), and proves it by the words of 


IQ; 


Oſcula gui ſumpſit, fi non & cætera ſumpſit, 
lac quoque que data ſunt perdere dignus erat. 


i. e. He who took a kiſs, and did not alſo take 
« the reſt, deſerved to loſe even that, which was 
granted him.” His concluſion or deciſion is, that 
kiiles of compliment or ceremony are not incon- 
ſiſtent with chaſtity, ſince they may very well be 
given without any wicked defire : and that we are 
not to imagine that all men or women are ſo eaſily 
inflamed, as not to be able to give or to receive a 
kiſs of men civilly without any detriment to their 
chiſtity. Negue exiſlimandum efl, omnium eſſe tam pro- 
nam & irritabilem ad libidines naturam, quin citra 
eiolationem caſbitatis, ac circa libidinem ullam, id genus 
mediorum, officii teflandi cauſa, adhiberi poſſit (51). 
This deciſion, and the reaſon on which it is ground- 
ed, are very judicious and unqueſtionable. But can 
there be any thing leſs judicious than the quotation 
from Ovid ? For that Poet's words relate only to the 
kiſſes cf lovers. That Proſeſſor is very much to 
blame for quoting them upon ſuch a ſubject: he 
ought to have left out of his Theſis all that ſhew of 
learning, which he has ſtuffed it with, and ſhould have 
confined himſelf, like Puteanus, to the difference of 
the climates. The ſame liberties which are dange- 
rous in Italy, are not ſo, or are leſs ſo in the 
Northern Countries ; this was no doubt the meaning 
of the Profeſſor of Louvain. For we ought not to 
imagine that he meant a farewel-kiſs, or thoſe kiſſes 
that are given on the return from a long voyage. It 
is not at all probable, that in ſuch a caſe he would 
forbid his Italian virgin to follow the cuſtom. There 
were other occaſions enough in which he could pre- 
ſcribe a particular behaviour to her, and in which 
ſhe might experience, according to the natural {kill 
of the women of her own nation (52), what Horace 
obſerves (53). 

The Profeſſor of Leyden has not exaggerated what 
he relates of Socrates. Socrates apud AXenophontem ab- 


flinendum eſſe in totum ab ifta oſculandi conſuetudine cen- 
fet : quia nihil, inquit, ad amorem incendendum acrius 


eft ofculs (54): for that ancient Philoſopher has ex- 
preſſed himſelf upon that ſubject in the ſtrongeſt 
manner he could chooſe. Critobulus, ſaid he (55), #s 
more raſh, than if he were to throw himſelf beadlong upon 
the points of naked faords, or to run into the fire, for he 
has been jo bold as to kiſs a beautiful face. Is there ſo 
great a raſhneſs in this, replied Xenophon. © Truly, 
*I could eafily, I think, expoſe myſelf to the ſame 
danger. Oh! thou wretched man, anſwered So- 
« crates, doſt thou conſider What happens to thee after 
e thou haſt kiſſed a handſome face? Doſt not thou 
« loſe thy liberty? Doſt not thou become a mere 
« ſlave? Doſt not thou expoſe thyſelf to make ex- 
« oxrbitant expences, in order to enjoy pernicious plea- 
„ ſures? Doſt not thou put thyielf under an inca- 
e pacity to do good? Doſt not thou perceive ſome- 
thing that forces thee to apply thyſelf intirely to 
* the purſuit of ſuch things, as thou wouldit deſpiſe 
if thy reaſon were not corrupted ? Good God, 
ſaid Xenophon, this is aſcriving a ſtrange influence 
to a mere kiſs! And doſt thou wonder at it, re- 
„ plied Seneca? Doſt not thou ſee ſmall ſpiders, 
whoſe bite is ſo venomous, that it cauſes the great- 
ell anguiſh, and even turns men's brains? I know 
it very well, ſaid Xenophon, but theſe little ani- 
«© mals cait a venom as they bite. And doſt thou 
think, O fool, added Seneca, that amorous kiſſes 
& are not foiſon, becauſe thou doſt not ſee their poi- 
« ſon? Let me tell thee, that a beautiful woman is 
a more dangerous animal than even ſcorpions ; 


UT 


he 


* for theſe cannot hurt us, but when they touch us; 

but beauty ſtrikes us, without coming near us ; 

from whatſoever diſtance we can behold it, it caſts 

its poiſon upon us, and turns our brains. It is 

perhaps for that reaſon, that Cupids are repreſented 

« with bows and arrows, . a beautiful face 

wounds from afar. I adviſe thee therefore, Xeno- 

phon, to fly away, without looking behind thee, 

the moment thou perceiveſt an handſome woman. 

And as for thee, Critobulus, I think it were pro- 

„ per thou ſhouldit keep out of the way for an 

hole year; that time will not be too long to cure 

« thy wound.” Can there be a moral precept more 

becoming a great Philoſopher, than this is ? Our 

honeſt Caſuiſts would not think it too ſevere, and 

would find no exaggeration in Socrates's compariſons 

(56). The maxims of an ancient Roman were not (56) Cenfer gre 
leis ſevere. He had a freed-man, whom he loved A Lier Jatias, 
very much, and a daughter who began to be mar- We 
riageable. He came to know that his freed- man had 

killed her, and puniſhed him ſeverely for it: though 

that fault were attended with ſome favourable cir- 

cumſtances, which rendered it excuſable : but he did 

not mind this, nor the friendſhip he had for the 

guilty man; he conſidered only the conſequences of 

the puniſhment. We are not told whether or not 

he contented himſelf with the uſual puniſhment in- 

flicted for a kiſs, and which was whipping (57) : it (57) Sales 
is probable that the puniſhment he inflicted on his Ti fake 
freed-man was more ſevere : but however it be, we Waun ra- 
know that his chief motive was to make his daughter . 
ſenſible, that even with regard to mere kiſles, ſhe parry _— 
was to preſerve herſelf a pure virgin for the huſband Femporis fm s 
ſhe was to marry, and keep even in that reſpe& her incomparabili bea 
firſt bloom for him. Valerius Maximus had expreſſed 7**" /Patio wer. 


himſelf very well upon that ſubject : let us hear him. , © - 


vitas woluptatis 


Quid P. Menius ? quam ſeverum pudicitiæ cuſtodem egit exioue 1; 

In libertum namque gratum ae abi — >» mms 

quia eum nubilis jam etatis filie ſue oſculum dediſſe cog- Auguſt. de Civit. 

noverat, cum preſertim non libidine, ſed errore lapſus Pei, lib. 21, cap, 

wideri poſſet. Caeterum amaritudine pena, teneris ad- "w 

huc puelle ſenſibus, caftitatis diſciplinam ingenerari 

magni e/iimavit. Eigque tam triſti exemplo præcepit, ut 

non ſolum wirginitatem illibatam, ſed etiam oſcula ad 

virum fincera perferret (58). Penelope would not have (58) Val. Max- 

judged this a too ſevere morality. See the remark us, lib. 6. cap, 

[IL] of her article. We have mentioned (49) a Lady GAS th 

ot - lorence 1 acted from that princes, and ac- * 3 

cording to a law which ſuppoſed the ſame maxim 

(60). That law is now _ of date in France, but nes 

it has not yet been abrogated at Naples. One half article GUAL- 

of the bridegroom's ſettlement, who dies before the PRADA. 

marriage be conſummated, goes to the bride, if ſhe 

has granted him a kiſs, but otherwiſe they allow (60) Above, quo- 

her nothing. Is not this hinting that ſhe has no lon- nag bang 

ger the ſame firſt favours to grant as ſhe had before LARIANS. © 

(61), and that ſhe ought therefore to be indemnified ? 

Theſe are maxims, which many other nations are (6') Qua ex 

entirely unacquainted with, who judge quite other- Je wir capit 

wiſe of things, and do not ſet ſo high a price on goons 

kiſſes. Let us quote the Author of the Saint-Ewvre- _ —— 

moniana. A kiſs, which in Turkey, Italy, and Spain, 23 .- 

is the firſt ſiep to adultery, is nothing at Paris but @ tur quaſi cæ- 

mere piece of civility : and if that pretty Perfian, who 4, yr eafram, 

made ſa many myſterious journeys, in order to kiſs three ee _ 

times the handſome Cyrus, had lived at Paris, he would oſculum * 

not have ſet ſo high a value on the pleaſure he had. carnis, & ro 

Men make no 4 but they give kifſes ; but theſe are "*%#tate of quaſt 

like pieces of money, one makes them go for what one 2 5 

pleaſes : and as kiſſes are a, commodity which coſts nothing, 1 "4 8 

which does never wear out, and of which there is al. 607. | 

ways a great plenty, none are ſparing of them, and few 

are fond to receive them (62). hat I ſhall now (62) Saint-Evre- 

quote from Montaigne is of the ſame kind, for that moniana, p. 271 

Author conſidered only the kiſſes given out of mere 3 

civility ; but as what he obſerves acquaints us with e 

the cuſtom of his time, I may add it to the paſſage 

from the Saint-Evremoniana. The ſcarcity of 

any meat makes it palatable. See how the man- 

« ner of ſaluting, which is peculiar to our nation, 

* leſſens the pleaſure of kiſſing, by making it too 

* common: whereas according to Socrates, kiſſes 

are extremely powerful, and dangerous to ſteal away 
I our 
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he thought would not have been dangerous, if ſhe had been born at Louvain. 


« our hearts. It is a cuſtom unacceptable, and even 
„ injurious to the Ladies, to be obliged to put out 
« their lips to any man who has three footmen be- 
„ hind him, how diſagreeable ſoever he may be; 


„ Cujus * livida naribus caninis 
« Dependet glacies, rigetque barba : 
« Centum occurrere malo culilingis. 


* Mart. 7 


© Nor do we men get much by it: for as the world 
« ſtands divided, we muſt kiſs fifty old and ugly 
« women, if we have a mind to kiſs two or three 
« who are handſome. And to a weak ſtomach, as 
« thoſe of my age generally have, one diſagreeable 


(63) Montagne, © kiſs over-pays a delicious one (63).? We have 
ffs, liv. 3, ſeen above (64) in a paſſage from Eraſmus, what re- 
chap. 5+ P. m. lates to the cuſtom of England. Let us ſee here 


* what Kornmannus relates with regard to ſome cities 


i in Germany (65). Apud Germanos in multis hocis uft- 
G4) edel . aan wid Colonic Agrippina, Tubing (66), &c. 255 
RASMUS. nefas grande creditur, fi juvenis ad puellam veniens ip- 
65) Kornman- fam non oſculetur, & amplexetur : aft in alits locis con- 
(951 4 Linea A. trarium obtinet : fi enim quis apud nos in chorea puellam 
moris, p- m. eſculetur indignata prorumperet. Quam me ? Sc. aſt 
189, 190+ in occulto & nbi nemo widet bent patiuntur, imo per totam 
(65) Tho. Lan- wectem non ſemel ferre recuſant : nam poſt factum aſcu- 

fius, apud Kem- lum nihil religui manet, quod cernatur : tantum de 
pium, Diſſert. lter ſione agitur. i. e. I have ſeen many places in 
16, 624. denies « Germany, as for inſtance, Cologne, Tubingen, 
_ —— « c. where it would be looked upon as great 
exrning Tubin- unpoliteneſs for a young man to meet with a 
gens « maiden without embracing and kiſſing her: but 
« a contrary cuſtom prevails in other places: for if 
« a young man offered with us to kiſs a maiden, ſhe 
« would fall into a paſſion, and tell him, whom do 
* you take me for? c. But in the dark, and when 
4% nobody ſees them, they ſuffer it very patiently, 
*« nay, they do not refuſe it many times for a whole 
* night; for there is nothing to be perceived when 
« a girl has received a kiſs, and it is only wiping it 

66 Oo A 

The obſervation of the Author of the Saint Evre- 
moniana, namely, that in ſome countries a kiſs is 
looked upon as the firſt ſtep to adultery, would make 
ſome Commentators quote an hundred paſlages. 
They would not omit the words of Achilles Tatius, 
in which kiſſes are called agreeable forerunners, nor 
thoſe in which kiſſes are ſtyled ſuch powerful intice- 
ments, that it is more to be wondered they were 
not followed with the whole ſport, than that all the 
(67) Achilles other preludes proved ineffectua! (67). Mixę re- i 
Tativs, lib. a. T&r Andre lcd, Pirlary; aN v pcoimuc, 
Þ> 107. wgerdapwi uy 7; x) ipwlixer., How long, my dear Leu- 
cippa, ſhall we do nothing elſe but kiſs ? Theſe are in 


a) Apollodor. 


589 


deed charming forerunners : but let us at laſi du ſomething 
what lowers moſt paſſionately deſire (68). Ovdi & 5 (68) Idem, lib, 


_ £65 @pediry» * v icy, * din, * x89vS-, BL 1 5. p. 347. 
TWY αναενονν πννν,ε νẽ RANK, To WavIwy vA5inwraleON, 
p J -, cr, Ares &,, Ws ary 5Or). 
Nothing could move you to make me taſte the pleaſures of 


lrve, not even ſo much as once, neither my prayers, nor 
the opportunities I gave you, nor my embraces : nay, 


' what is moſi ſhameful ſtill, from my chſoft embraces, 


from my WARMEST K1SSES, you part juſt as anther 
woman would do. "Theſe words are a woman's com- 
plaints. But as to that other obſervation in the Saint- 
Evremoniana, that kiſſes are a commoditv, which never 
wears out ; ſhall I be ſuffered to make the following 
Commentary upon it? A man, who though he 
never ſtudied a courſe of philoſophy, was very much 
uſed to enquire into the reaſons of every thing, aſſed 
a Phyſician once, why ſome ſtatues of braſs bore the 
marks of the kiſſes that had been given them (69), (69) Sce above, 
though nothing like it was ever obſcrved on the face querat. (17), of 
of the moſt famous Courtezans ? The Phyſician an- the at. GER- 
ſwered, that the ſtatues are expoſed for many ages to- wy B 
0 "Jo 1 y add to it this 
gether to the devotion of a prodigious crowd of peo- paſfige rom Lu- 
ple, and that beauty laſts but a very little time. I hat cretius, Ib. 1, 
anſwer was not ſatisfatory ; it was replied to it, that ver. 517. Tum 
the hardneſs of braſs making it laſt the longer was 27 774/ter a- 
a full compenſation for the Lal of the ſkin, the 8 gen 4s 
rather becauſe reſpectful kiſſes, like thoſe that are "_ ner unt 
22 to idols, are very flight and ſuperficial, and renuars 
o not come up to the cloſe and impetuous prefiing of S /-=tart. 
the other kiſſes. The Phyſician was ſenſible of that 2 COTE: 
difference, and alledged another reaſon, which was 
that all that friction or preſſure could take away 
from a ſtatue was loſt for ever; whereas living bodies 
do ſoon receive by nouriſhment what they loſe. This 
ſecond anſwer was judged to be perfectly to the pur- 
poiſe. Here are many trifles, will ſome ſevere rea- 
ders ſay ; but muſt not there be ſome in large vo- 
lumes like theſe? Muſt not the reader meet here 
and there with a reſting place? I mean, with ſome 
things that are neither grave nor ſerious ? | : 
To conclude, I muſt oblerve that Pateanus was in * — — 
the right to educate his young Italian maiden other- SaivTE 2 
wiſe than he would have done a Flemiſh girl. In DEGUNDE. 
ſuch things we ought to follow cuſtom : this part of (71) Ok 
education does not belong to the law of nations, nor (, S f ch 
g * ions, NOT this is not the 
to the law of nature: the difference of climates and name which is 
of prejudices is a better rule. We ſhall ſee in ano- given them a- 
ther place (70) what a Profeſſor of Groningen has ob- Move te Fre- 
ſerved in a work, in which he makes a paralle! be- 3 . 
tween ſome practices, which the Rigoriſts (71) con- they are called 
demned, and ſome other practices which they tole- th-re Precr/ions, 
rated. in French Pre- 
cr/ijtes, 


lib. 3. p. m. 2390 PTGMALION, King of 922 lived before the Trojan War, if we may credit chart. Ge gr. Sa- 
a 


Gn thoſe who aſſert, that he was the 


5] of the art. got Adonis (2): for Cinyras reigned in Cyprus when the Greeks waged war againſt the 370. 
Trojans (5). Some aſſert, that Pygmalion ſucceeded to his father Delus (c), and that % Porpbyr. ib, 


INYRAS. 


ther of Metharme the wile of Cinyras, by whom ſhe veg. 1 2: be 


1. cap. 3. p. m. 


(0 Porpbyr. 4 he was a Phoenician by Nation (d). A Prieſt who had eat of the fleſh of a facrificed uten 


in. lib. 4 


Hieronym, je- victim, and who had made his wife eat of it, was puniſhed for it, and thrown down 
from a precipice with her (e), by that Prince's command, who nevertheleſs did eee, i. 


Vinian. lib. 2. 


in Cypro, p. 124. 


Abllinentia, lib. 


. 9. had Bo- not ſhew himſelf a very devout man, ſince he loved a ſtatue of Venus criminally [A J. 4. d Meurſi- 


[4] He bed a flatue of Venus criminally.) Cle- 
mens of Alexandria urges this inſtance in order to 
ſhew to the Heathens the vanity of their Idols. 0 
Kung E-, 5 Hvywanier i-, inpailng mark ayan- 
2 2. To 3 . , %) vu ”, VIX2T a4 6 

jog re Ni, x, ovipxtlac T4 eyarwmal x, rd re 
— i5opss. N. the Cyprian was Fa love 

with an ivory flatue: it was the flatue of Venus re- 

preſented quite naked. Pygmalion's heart is moved by the 

(1) Claws. Alex. image, and he tes with it, as Phileftephanus relates (i). 
bs, 7 1 EM Arnobius has quoted that ſtory to the ſame * 
. 38% C  Perdocent (Dii) aſpernari ſe illa (ſimulacra) in quibus 
Lee fe ultione in aliqua fignificare non curant. Phi- 

oftephanus in Cypriactis auctor eft, Pygmaleonem regem 

pri fimulachrum Veneris, quod ſanctitatis apud Cy- 

prios & religionis habebatur antiques, adamaſſe, ut fœ- 


Vor. VIII. 


According 126. r f. 


minam, mente, animo, lumine rationis judiciique cœcatis: 
folitumque dementem, tanquam fi uxoria res effet, ſuble- 
vato in lictulum numine copularier amplexibus atque ore, 
reſque alias gerere, libidinis vacud imaginatione fruftra- 


 biles (a). i. e. The Gods ſhew well enough how (2) Arnobius, 


« much they deſpiſe thoſe images, fince they do not lib. 6, p. 206, 
« care to teſtify their anger by ſome puniſhment, 
„% when any affront is done to their ſtatues. Phi- 
« loſtephanus relates in his account of Cyprus, that 
« Pygmalion, King of that iſland, fell in love with 
« a ſtatue of Venus, which from antiquity was held 
« ſacred and religious by the inhabitants of Cyprus: 
« Pygmalion, I ſay, loved that ſtatue as though it 
had been a woman, ſo much was his mind, his 
« reaſon,” and his judgment blinded. Like a mad 
« man he uſed to take the image into his bed, as if 


«6 it 
7 K 
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According to Ovid, who does not ſuppoſe he was King of Cyprus [B], he was fo 
ſcandalized to ſee the proſtitution of ſome women in that iſland, and beſides ſo much 
diſheartened by the defects which are natural to the fair ſex, that he reſolved to live in 
a perpetual celibacy [C]; but he made a ſtatue of ivory, with which he fell fo paſ. 
ſionately in love, that he practiſed towards it all the methods which men are uſed 


to practiſe in order to win a maiden's heart: 


he coaxed it, he praiſed it, he made it pre- 


ſents, and loaded it with jewels : he went farther till ; he ſtroked it, he kiſſed it, and 
lay with it. The high Feſtival of Venus being come, he fell down before the altar of 
that Goddeſs, and with a trembling voice begged of her to give him a wife like the 


V/ ExtraQted 


ſtatue he loved ; his intention was to beg that that ſtatue might become his wife, but he 


Nom Ovid, book did not dare to explain his mind. Venus gueſſed it, and granted him his heart's deſire, 
70. (and not 3, e was no ſooner got home, but beginning again to careſs that ivory ſtatue, he per- 


as we read in 


Charles Stephens, Ceived it became ſenſible by degrees, and was at laſt a living maiden, who found herſelf 


and in Lloyd) of 
the Metam. chap. 


in her lover's arms the very moment ſhe ſaw the light. At the end of nine months ſhe was 


8. ver. 243, © delivered of a boy, who was named Paphus, and who was the father of that Cinyras, 
fe: who lay with his own daughter, without being aware of ir, and got the beautiful Adonis 


(e) Tn the articles ON her (F), as I have obſerved in another place (g). Some miſtake this Pygmalion 
CINYRAS and for him, who is the ſubject of the next article [D]. | 


MYRRHA. 


« jt had been his wife, he embraced it, kiſſed it, 
« and did other things, which could not but have 
« fruſtrated an imagination, which had been void 
« of luſt.” 
[B] Ovid . . . . does net ſuppoſe be was King of 
Cyprus.] I wonder he did not take more care, that his 
Readers might not miſtake Pygmalion for a mere 
Statuary, who got his livelihood by that trade. It is 
(3) Ovid. Meta. true that by ſtyling him Paphizs Heros (3), the hero of 
lib, 10. ver. 290. Paphos, he hints plainly enough that he was no vul- 
gar man; and it is certain that there are Princes, 
who know how to draw a picture, or to carve a ſta- 
tue : but after all, it had been better to leave the 
Reader no room to doubt whether Pygmalion was a 
(4) See the quo- King or not. That he was a King, has been teſti- 
—— he 8 fied by Apollodorus, and by ſeveral other Authors 
ext of this art. : . 
(4). Add to this, that he was the Founder of the ci- 


(5) Steph. By- ty of Carpaſia, in the iſland of Cyprus (5). 
es in Kafra- [C] He was ſo ſcandalixed at. the proflituti- 


on of forme <women, and . . . ſ much diſheartened by 
the defets which are natural to the fair ſex, that he 
reſokved to live in a perpetual celibacy.] Here I only 
give the ſenſe of Ovid's words : 


Quas quia Pygmalion evum per crimina agentes 
Viderat, offenſus vitiis, que plurima menti 
Farminee natura dedit, fine conjuge celebs 

(6) Ovid. Metam. Vivebat, thalamigue diu conſorte carebat (6). 

lib. 10. ver. 243 

p. m. 240. „ Pygmalion loathing their laſcivious life, 
« Abhorr'd all woman-kind, but moſt a wife: 
« £c ſingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 
« Well pleas'd to want a conſort of his bed. 

DrYpen. 


The Poet had juſt been ſpeaking of the Propetides, 
whom Venus had prompted to proſtitute themſelves, 
(7) See the Cen- becauſe they had refuſed to own her a Goddeſs (7). 


tinuation of my I * K n - / 
Penſers dioerſes [D] Seme miſtake this Pygmalion for him, who is the 


particulars, which belong only to Pygmalion King of 


Tyre, and brother of Dido. He quotes (8) Lutatius, ($ ) Meutrfivs, 4. 
who in his abridgment of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, has Cypro, p. 124. 


aſſerted, that Pygmalion King of Tyre being offend- 
ed at the impudence of the p 

ver to marry. Pygmalion, continues he, killed Si- 
chæus, Dido's huſband, and being afterwards become 
King of Cyprus, he choſe Paphos for the ſeat of his 
Empire, which is the reaſon why Ovid ſtyles him 
Papbius Heros. He fell in love with the ſtatue of Ve- 
nus ; or, according to others, with a ſtatue he had 
made himſelt : he got a daughter by it, who was 
the wife of Cinyras ; he puniſhed a Prieſt, who had 
eat of the fleſh of a victim; he reigned forty-ſeven 
years, and lived fifty-fix, as Joſephus aſſerts. It was 
therefore with regard to his reign, rather than with 
regard to his life, that Venvs preſerved him a long 
time. It appears from all this, that Meurſius knew 
but of one Pygmalion (9), and did not obſerve the dif- 
ference of the times: for if he had done it, he 
would have ſeen that it was impoſſible the brother of 
Dido ſhould have been father-in-law to Cinyras, and 


the ſame with the perſon, to whom he has applied 
theſe lines of Nonnus, 


Oba «rs Hoe - Ixu yi, g Top KuryO- 


* 


Maxtd un gd reer e Tepsi/Tw (10). 


«© You do not deſcend from panties to whom 
Venus granted a long term of life.“ 


Nonnus ſpeaks there of a Pygmalion, who did not 
live after the expedition of Bacchus. | 

I ſhall obſerve occaſionally, that the ſame Meur- 
ſius applies to King Cinyras, the Papbius Heros (11), 
which in Ovid relates only to the Pygmalion, who 
was in love with a ſtatue, and who was grand-father 
to Cinyras by the father's fide. He pretends alſo that 
he was in love with a ſtatue, which being changed 
into a maiden, he got by her a ſon called Paphus 
(12). 


_— 


PYGMALION, King of Tyre, was by his father's laſt will to have reigned toge- 
ther with his wife ; but the people beſtowed the ſovereign power upon him alone, 


748. ſalject of the next article.] Meſſieurs Lloyd, Hofman, 
* and Moreri are of that number, as well as Meurſius; 
for he applies to Pygmalion King of Cyprus, ſeveral 

(a) Virgil calls 


under the name of Dido. 


him Sicl &us, 


His ſiſter, who was very ike and whoſe name was Eliſa, is much better known 
She was married to Sicharbas (a) her uncle by the mother's 


ſide, who enjoyed the ſecond Dignity in the State, (for he was a Prieſt of Hercules) and 
was poſſeſſed of immenſe treaſures. Pygmalion, who thirſted after them, put him to 


death [A], and yet he did not get the prey he longed for: his brother-in-law's treaſures 


were buried in the ground, and the widow found means to make her eſcape with all 


thole riches, and went and built Carthage. 


(1) Sce hereun- 

der, quot. (31). [4] Pygmalion . . . . . put bim to death.] It was 
(2) Occidit in before the altar according to Virgil (1) and Ovid (2). 
terras conjux mace But Euſtathius, upon Dionzſius the Geographer, and Ce- 
tatus ad ara, drenus, do not ſpeak thus. For Euflathius afſerts, that 
Ovid. Eb, Di- Sichæus was killed by Pygmalion, as he was gone to walk 


don, Some Cri- 


ticks will have in ibo fields with him, and Cedrenus relates, that as they 


Her brother had a mind to purſue her ; 


but 


avere both hunting, and Sichæus was purſuing a_wild 


boar, Pygmalion flruck him in the back with a dart, 
and threw his corps from the top of a precipice ; and be- 
18 into his palace, he Aale that Sichæus 


fell into à precipice, as he was purſuing a wild boar too 


eagerly (3). 


us read inſtead of in terras, Herculeas, others again infernas, See Meziriac, ſur les Epitres d'Ovide, p. 743, 744+ 


[BI He 


ropztides, reſolved ne- 


(9) Excepting his 
ſpeaking of a 
Pygmalion, one 
of the Kings of 
Cyprus, whom 
Ptolemy put 10 
death, as we 
read in Diodorus 
Siculus, in his ac» 
count of the war 
between the ſuc · 
ceſſors of Alex- 
ander. 


(10) Nonnus, 
Dionyſ. lib. 32. 
P · MN. 813. 


(11) Meurſius, de 
Cypro, p. 106. 


(12) Idem, ibid. 
p- 107. 


( 3) Meziriac, 
fur les Epitres 
d*'Owide, p. 745 
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(3) Ex Juſtino, but he was diſſuaded from it by the entreaties of his mother, and by the threatenings brard in hi 


$9T 


— - car. +: that were made him from the Gods (b). He was then in the 7th year of his reign ; he Gr he noi 


1 died at the age of fifty ſix years, of which he had reigned forty ſeven years (c). They, number of 143 


. - * ” . 1 d i h 
e. lib. 1. p. Who are willing to know at what time he lived, may conſider, that according to Joſe- months, which 


1043 phus, the city of Carthage was built an hundred and twenty ſix years after the Temple 3% by no means 


(J Joſeph. contra Of Solomon (d). We muſt not forget to obſerve that Pygmalion is ſaid to have had on from the 


number of years 
_ Ber ob. another ſiſter named Anna, whom he perſecuted after Dido's death [BJ. There has be ans te the 


late that in his been a controverſy occaſioned by ſome perſons cenſuring the celebrated Author of the nth Kah“ 


| ticular King. 
= h * - * 
33 Adventures of Telemachus, for repreſenting Pygmalion as a profligate man abandoned 


ian Tranſlator, (O all manner of vices, and particularly to an exceſſive incontinency [C]. It was pre- 
and by Gene- 
tended 


[B] He is ſaid to have had another fifter named Anna, © the Parallelle de I Hiſtoire d'Eſpagne, by John, Biſhop 
whom he perſecuted after Dids's death.) © There are © of Girona. You will find by all theſe Authors, 
but few Authors, who mention that ſiſter of Dido. © that the Pygmalion of the Romance of Telema- 
Virgil, in his 4th ZEneis relates, it was ſhe, who © chus, is as much like the Pygmalion of the ancient 
« ſeeing that Dido was uncertain whether or not ſhe * Hiſtorians and Poets, as a Wind-mill, or a Croco- 
* ſhould engage in a love intrigue with ZEneas, ad- © dile. The Author of the Romance deſcribes him to 
* viſed her to do it without the leaſt ſcruple, for © us as a Tyrant, who was frighted by the ſenſe of his 
« ſeveral reaſons which ſhe urged to her; and from © horrid crimes, and who — continumy to be 
that time, ſhe was conſtantly the faithful meſſenger © murthered ; he repreſents him as a man whom every 
between theſe two lovers Servius oblerves, ** thing troubles, diſquiets, and tortures, who fears his 
* that according to Varro. it was not Dido, © own ſhadow, who cannot fleep neither by day nor by 
« but Anna, who being in love with AEneas, killed her- © night ; as an Owl that ſhuns the light. . . The 
&« ſelf on the pile which ſhe had cauſed to be built.“ O- © ancient Hiſtorians on the contrary, repreſent Pyg- 
vid, in the zd book of his Faſti relates, that when * malion as a meek, peaceable, and quiet man. His 
Dido had killed herſelf out of deſpair, ſeting that Rneas © very name proves it; for, as the learned Bochart 
had forſaken her, Iarbas, King of Mauritania, took the © obſerves, the word Pygmalion ſignifies in the Phœni- 
city of Carthage by force of arms. Auna made her eſcape © cian language, the Reſt of God. There was never a 

fea, with à great number of Hriant, and retired at *© better brother. He would ſhare the Crown with 

' firſt into the ifle of Malta, where King Battus, who © his ſiſter Eliſa or Dido, and having no wife, he did 
had been her gueſt, received her very findly, and pro- © all his endeavours to have her acknowledged and 
miſed to aſſiſt ber. But afterwards, dreading the power ** declared Queen. After their father's death, he 
of Pygmalion, who threatened to make wvar againſt him, © had a mind to reſign the Kingdom to her, but the 
if he did not deliver his ſiſter into his hands, he deſired his © people, not being willing to be governed by a 

gueſt to ſeek for another ſanctuary, if ſhe would not woman, oppoſed it, and conferred the whole au- 

prove the cauſe of his ruin. Auna put to ſea again, © thority on Pygmalion alone, though he was till 

dreading above all things her brather*s fury, and fearing © very young, and Dido had been inſtituted Heireſs 

extremely to full into 2 hands. Her ſhip met with a © to the Crown, together with him, by their father, 

(% Idem, ibid. violent form, and was carried on the coaſt of Italy (4), * whom ſome call Murgon, and others Agenor, the 

p 760» where ZEneas received her very kindly. You may “ ſon of Belus; and whereas the Author of the Ro- 

read the reſt of that account in Ovid; it is very cu- © mance ſuppoſes, that Pygmalion had always been 

rious, but probably a mere fiction of the Poet. And * abhorred and deteſted by the people, he was on the 

after all, his authority is not ſufficient to perſuade us; © contrary their darling, and extremely beloved by 

that „ would perſecute his ſiſter Anna. « them. The people appointed him their only King, 

[C] Some perſons have cenſured the celebrated Author „ by main force, againſt his father's laſt will, againit 

of the Adventures of Telemachus, for repreſenting Pygma- © the laws of the Kingdom, and before he was of 

lion as a profligate man, abandoned to all manner of vice, © age to reign. Interim rex Tyri decedit, filio Pygma- 

and particularly to an exceſſive incontinency.) * He re- /one & Eliſa filia inſignis forme wirgine hæredibus 

«« preſents him to us as a man paſſionately fond of ** in/titutis. Sed populus Pygmalioni admodum puero reg- 

« women, as doating upon the beautiful Aſtarbe, as © num tradidit. i. e. In the mean time the King of 

ce the moſt diſſolute man, who loved all ſenſual ple - Tyre died, leaving by his laſt wvill the Crown to his ſon 

«« ſures to an exceſs, in a word, as a monſter of in- Pygmalion, and to his daughter Eliſſa, a beautiful wir- 

« continence. But that Prince was very far from be- gin. But the people raiſed Pygmalion alone to the 

« ing ſuch; he abhorred the women; he could not © 7hrone ; though ftill very young, ſays Juſtinus *. He Ninas, libs 
« bear them; he would never marry, nor admit by © was always inſtead of a father to his ſiſter Dido; and 18. cap. 15. 

« his fide a lawful wife, much leſs a concubine. Ve- having married her to Acerbas, or Sicharbas, or 
nus and her ſon Cupid had the vexation to ſee that Sichæus, High-Prieit of the Phœnicians, and High- 


« they could never make him ſubmit to their power. Prieſt of Hercules the God of the Tyrians, which 


LY 


« The love of money was his predominant vice. © was the ſecond dignity in the Kingdom, that 


« Covetouſneſs extinguiſhed in his breaſt all the other 
«« paſſions, and made him proof againſt all the charms 
of the beauties who were at his court. The Hiſto- 
«« rians pretend, that the Gods put him to death, 
with no other deſign, but to puniſh him for his con- 
« tempt, and want of love for the women. And 
* the Poets on the other hand aſſert, that Venus and 
« Cupid, in order to be revenged of him, becauſe 
« they could never ſubject him to their power, made 
« him fall in love with a ſtatue, and that to puniſh 
« him for his antipathy againſt living and animated 
« idols of fleſh, they inſpired him with an exceſſive 
« and mad fondneſs for an idol of ſtone, Upon this 
« ſubject, and the other particulars of the life and 
character of Pygmalion, you may conſult the fol- 
« lowing Authors; Trogus Pompeius, or his Abbrevi- 


„ uſtinus, J. 18. c. 5. Velleius Paterculus, J. 1. 


« c. 2. Silius Italicus, in the iſt and 3d book of the 
« Punick war; Ariſtotle, in his treatiſe of Wonder- 


ful Things : joſe hus, contra Appion. J. 1, Samuel 


« RBochart, in his Canaan, J. 1, c. 3. St. Theophilus 


* of Antioch, in his 3d book a ainſt Antilochus 3 the 


« Servius of Daniel, on the iſt /Eneis; and laſtly, 


« Prieſt being the firſt perſon after the King, he ne- 
« vercalled him otherwiſe but his ſon-in-law, though 
% he was only his brother-in-law, and at the ſame 
time his uncle by the mother's ſide, being his mo- 
„ ther's brother. Avunculum ſuum, eundemgue generum 
« ſays Juſtinus + (5).” 

The Cenſurer thinks it particularly ſtrange, that 
Pygmalion ſhould be ſtyled an impious man. Or the 


: + Idem, ibid. 


(5) L' Abbe Fai- 


dit, Telemacoma- 


contrary, replies he (6), he was a moſt religious Prince, nie, p. m. 126, 


and fo pious towards the Gods, that though he had the 
AHrongeſi reafons in the world to be exaſperated againſt 
his faſter, who had robbed him of all his treaſures, and 
was making her eſcape into Africa, and though he might 
eafily have overtaken her, and cauſed her to be arreſted 
in the ifle of Cyprus, where be landed firſt, before ſhe 
paſſed over into Africa; yet he would not make the leaſt 
attempt againſi her, becauſe having conſulted the Gods in 
a ſacrifice he. offered to them, before he undertook any 
thing, the Diviners aſſured him, that the Gods would 
not ſuffer any perſon to prevent Dido from executing her 
defigns, and that ſhe was to build a city, for which they 
were very much concerned. Victus minis deorum quie- 
vit, cui cum inſpirati vates canerent, non impune la- 

| l turum, 


& ſeg. 1 make 
ule of an edit. in 
which the place 
where it was 
printed (in the 
year 1700) is 


called Eleuterople, 


(6) Telemacoma- 
nie, p. 129, 130. 


* 
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tended that this was receding too much from the truth of hiſtorical facts. I ſhall give 


- tem. an account of the arguments urged on both ſides during that controverſy (e), and I ſhall 


make ſome obſervations upon them [D]. 


n turum, fi incrementum urbis toto orbe auſpicatiſſimæ 
pF uf OV ws interpellaſſet, /ays Tuſtin *. And indeed wwe find 
*CaPe3% that all the ill which the Poets and the Hiſtorians have 
ſaid of Pygmalion, confifls only in their charging him 
with coveteonſneſs. 
| Portantur avari 
+ Virgil, . Pygmalionis opes pelago : dux fœmina facti f. 
1. 
* « Nor is Pygmalion's “ treaſure left behind. 
3 - ov The veſſels, heavy-laden, put to ſea 
lion. « With proſperous winds: a woman leads the way.” 


Avarice was his only vice, which certainly vas but a 
light foundation for the Author of the Romance, to re- 
preſent him in ſo odious @ light as he has done. 

Here follows what an anonymous Writer anſwered 
to that cenſure. © The Author of the cenſure at- 
tempts here to prove, that Pygmalion King of 
« 'Tyre was not a diſſolute man, becauſe about four 
« hundred years before him there lived in the iſle 
« of Cyprus a famous carver, of the ſame name, 
© who was very chaſte. And indeed the Pygmalion he 
« ſpeaks of, and whom he miſtakes for the King of 
Tyre, was a celebrated carver in the iſle of Cyprus, 
« who had made a ſtatue with which he fell in love. 
« Venus being moved with his paſſion, tranſ- 
« formed the marble into a woman as beautiful as 
« Pygmalion's work was. It was by that woman he 
« got Paphos, who gave his own name to his native 
« country. Paphos was the father of Cinyras ; and 
« Cinyras got by his own daughter Myrrha, a ſon 
« called Adonis, who was Venus's darling. That 
« ſtory is ſo well known, that one cannot ſufficiently 
« wonder at that Author's ignorance, who pretends 
« to ſo much learning, and yet has blundered in a 
« ſubje&t which is as clear as the ſun at noon-day. 
That blunder is not the only one he has committed 
« with regard to Pygmalion. He pretends that that 
« Prince, whom the Archbiſhop of Cambray repre- 
« ſents as an impious man, was moſt religious, and 
« that his unſatiable avarice, and the murder he 
« committed on the perſon of Sichæus, his ſiſter 
« Dido's huſband, were mere trifles, and that he 
„ was nevertheleſs an honeſt man, and extremely be- 
„loved by his ſubjects. Theſe are indeed noble 
« ſentiments for a man, who blames us for writing a 
romance, which is deſigned only to promote the 
Avantures de ** cauſe of virtue (7).“ 

Telemague, of the Here follows the Cenſurer's reply (8). The anony- 
laſt edit. printed pus Apologift of the Romance of Telemachus, in his Pre- 
jw pod hs P* face to the new edition printed for Moetjens, charges me 
; with miſlating Pygmator King of Tyre, and brother of 
(8) 1 Abbe ay Dido, whom Virgil ** mentions, for Pygmalion the Ha- 
dit, Supplemens Ar); and carver of ivory flatues, who fell in love 
aux Eſſuis de with one of his images, and with an ivory maiden he 
Litterature, had made, and whom Ovid mentions f. And for 
** 5 P. 124, committing that pretended blunder in Literature, that 
ſex: honeſt man, as well as he, who wrote the new book, 
* An. I. entitled, les Caracteres des Auteurs anciens & mo- 
++ Metam. lib. dernes *, (the Characters of the ancient and modern 
10. Authors) are of opinion that I ought to be ſhamefully driven 
4 out of Athens and Delphi, and confined in a mad-houſe. . . 
N All can ſay is, that their Apollo is @ lying and ignorant 
fellew. TI have never committed the blunder they charge 
me with, I am better acquainted with the two Pyg- 
malions than they are. But I have made but one of 
them txwo as to their character and inclination. I have 
obſerved, with all the Ancients, that the two Pygmalions 
were ſo far from being amorous, and difſolute with re- 
gard to the women, and deſerved fo little to be quoted as 
inſlances of the diſorders, with which lexudneſs is attended 
(as the Author of the Romance of Telemachus does ) that 
(9) The Author on the contrary, they did both extremely abhor and deteſt 
quotes here theſe all women and maidens ; they both lived unmarried, fo 
lines from the hat one could not chooſe in all antiquity an inflance leſs 
24th book of O- , ; 
vids Matom. Peper te repreſent a | ney King, abandoned to the love 
vas quia, ke. of women, than the King of Tyre, who was never diſſo- 
et may be /ate, no more than the carver or turner Pygmalion, ＋. 
read above in the he preateſt pleaſure of them both wa; to rail againſt 
rem. [C] of the the avhole ſex (9). 


foregoing articles [DI Aud 1 ſhall make ſome obſervations upon them.) 


(7) Preface des 


PYLADES, 


It is very likely that I ſhall not make all the obſer- 
vations that could be made upon that tubje& : but 
no matter for that; let them, who pleaſe, come and 
glean after me. 

I. I aſk, who are the ancient Authors, who have 
aſſerted that Pygmalion, Dido's brother, could not 
abide the women; and that this was the only reaſon 
why the Gods put him to death, or made him fall 
in love with a ſtatue, I conſult the Writers to whom 
I am referred, and find nothing in them of what 
I was made to expect. Juſtin, who is the firſt, 
does not ſay a word of it, and yet he is the Author 
who gives the largeſt account of Pygmalion. We 
meet with nothing concerning that Prince in Velleius 
Parerculus, who relates only in a few words, that the 
Tyrians built Utica (io), and that Dido built Car- 
thage (11). Silius Italicus (12) mentions the unfor- 
tunate Dido ſeveral times, but without relating any 
of the particulars for which he is quoted. I ke pat- (11) Im, ibid. 
ſage from Ariſtotle (13) relates only to the building p. 6. 
of Utica. Joſephus teils us only what you have ſeen 
above (14). Bochart's remarks conſiſt only in the (72) Le him, lib, 
etymological obſervation mentioned by the Cenſurer. 1.8, 114 
St. Theophilus of Antioch tells us not:.ing but the 
name of Pygmalion's father, and how long Pygma- (+4) you wit 
lion lived, and how many years he reigned (15). The meet with i I 
Servius of Daniel is not capable to ſatisfy my curio- the Juftinus Va- 
fity ; and as for the pre caded Para de ' Hiſtoire n, p. 370. 
a" Efpagne, by John Biſhop of . Lirona (16), what gg. 
would it fignify ro mect with any particulars there ? 1 
Since that Biſhop lived in the 15th Century, he de- (14 In the text 
ſerves no credit but ſo far as he quotes the Ancients. of this article, 

We have not therefore any authority, either for hs 
Pygmalion's chaſtity, or for the puniſhment he is 1 2 
_ to — pores for it. Let us ſee whether the 16. 
other good qualities, which are aſcribed to that 5 
Prince, be better grounded or not. (0p CR. 

II. We are told, that he was @ meek, peaceful, and mena Hiſt, Hiſ- 
quiet man, and that this is the character which the Panicæ. 
ancient Hiſtorians give him. His very name proves 
this, as the learned Bochart obſerves. But unfortu- 
nately for the cenſurer of Telemachus it happens, 
the Pygmalion of Bochart was the ſon of one Belus, 
who conquered the iſle of Cyprus at the time of the 
Trojan War (17) : he was not therefore the brother (17) See Bo- 
of Dido who built Carthage. And beſides, who is chart. in Geogre 
there but knows, that the ſame name is given ſucceſ- e Pm 
fively to ſeveral perſons, who do not at all reſemble m. 369, Ag 
the firſt who bore it, and to whom it was perhaps given 
only to expreſs his character and morals ? Laſtly, I 
cannot find thoſe ancient Hiſtorians, who have given 
our Pygmalion ſo fine a character. That tender 
friendſhip for his ſiſter, which is aſcribed to him; 
thoſe great endeavours to have her acknowledged 
Queen, are nothing but a paraphraſe of two or three 
words of Juſtin, who tells us that the people raiſed 
12 alone to the throne, though Dido by their 
father's will was appointed to inherit the Crown as 
well as he. By what means ſhall that paſſage be 
ſtretched or wire- drawn (18), in order to find in it the (18) Obſerve 
ſenſe, which our Cenſurer pretends to put upon it ? that the Abbe 
May not we believe, with a great deal of probability, Faydit quotes it 
either that Pygmalion's faction laboured underhand to 25 Jou have feen 
have that Princeſs excluded, or that the people were 
determined to exclude her, becauſe they thought this 
would pleaſe the Prince, and be an effectual me- 
thod to prevent the ill effects of a diviſion, conſider- 
ing that Dido was married to the ſecond perſon in (1%) Hue conju 
the State (19), that ſhe was very beautiful, and that, Sieben erat 
no doubt, ſhe was known to be capable of great de- Cui PAT ER in- 
Hgns (20). Laſtly, there never was a more il] ground- 47a. , 

Commentary than that, by which juſtin is made 2 Jet 
to ſay, that Pygmalion had a mind to reſign the King- Virgil An, libs 
dom to his lifter . . but that the people oppoſed it . . . 1. ver. 343. 
and appointed him only King by main farce. 

HI. As Pygmalion was at that time but nine years (20) She ſhowed 
old, one can hardly imagine that the Crown was given it —— CC 
to him only and not to his ſiſter, for no other reaſon w_ _ 
but becauſe he was extremely belbved by the Tyrians, 
and their darling. It is plain that he had not yet had 
time to become ſuch by his actions, but at moſt 0 


(10) Val. Paterc. 
lib. 1. cap. 2. 
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the great hopes the people had conceived of what 


he would be one day. But this was an uncertain ' 


and deceitful hope; which does not afford a ſufficient 
ground to aſſert, that he governed juſtly: for how 
many lovely and Wo ing children are there 
who are afterwards ſpoiled and corrupted to ſuch a 
degree, as to become the moſt wicked and profligate 
men ? 

IV. There was no great occaſion to obſerve, that 
Pygmalion having no wife did all his endeavours to 
have his fiſter Dido declared Queen. It muſt almoſt 
(ai) 1 make uſe always (21) be ſuppoſed, that a child, who is but 
of that reſtricti- nine years old, is not yet married, and it mult never be 
on, becauſe there ſuppoſed that he will regulate his conduRt ſo, as though 
ji 1 he deſigned never to marry : and after all it is not 
their children, Pygmaſion's celibacy, which makes Juſtin ſay that 
before they be of that Princeſs was deprived of a right which her fa- 

a ripe age · ther's laſt will had given her. 
V. Neither Juſtin, nor any other ancient Au- 
thor, tells us, that Pygmalion was always inſtead of a 
father to his fifler Dido, nor that he married her to 
(22) You may Sicharbas (22), nor that he ever called the /atter 
have — 483, otherwiſe than his 2 The — wy uſtin 
- 45 quoted the Cenſurer, Avunculum ſuum eundemgue 
TS — po deſigned only to ſhew the odiouſneſs of 


ried her to Si- Pygmalion's crime; for they ſignify that he killed 
chevs Sicharbas who was at once his uncle by the mother's 

Pygmalion fide, and his brother-in-law (23) : the word Gener is 
(33) juris bu- taken indifferently by the ancient Writers to ſignify 


mani avunculom à father-in-law, a brother-in-law, and a ſon-in-law, 

ſoum exndemque though to ſpeak accurately it was at length taken 
enerum fine 7*ſ= only in the laſt ſenſe (24). 

755 Pei VI. What the Cenſurer of Telemachus aſſerts (25), 

lid. ; 4. viz. that Pygmalion ſeized Sicharbas's riches, and 

that Dido robbed him of all his treaſures (26), is not 

accurate, Pygmalion could not make himſelf maſter 


{24) See Ber- of his brother-in-law's treaſures, which were buried 
neggerus's note jn the ground: he was in hopes of coming at them, 
722 when Dido ſhould have taken ſanctuary in his own 
J houſe : but inſtead of chooſing that 1 ſhe re- 
(25) p. 128. moved as far as ſhe could from Tyre, with all her 
huſband's treaſures. This is what Juſtin relates in 

(26) p. 129 the cleareſt manner in the world. Virgil's words, 
quoted by the Cenſurer (27), Portantur avari Pyg- 

(27) P. 13% mmakionis opes pelago, dux fermina fucti (28), ſhould not 


(28) Virg- en. have made him * that Pygmalion's riches 
lib, 1. ver» 363+ were carried away by his ſiſter. It appears evidently 
from what goes before, that ſhe took only her huſ- 
band's treaſures with her, which Virgil calls Pygma- 
lionis opes, Pygmalion's treaſure, for no other reaſon 
but becauſe Pygmalion was in hopes to get them into 
his own hands: this is what the Commentators ob- 
ſerve moſt expreſsly ; and the thing is unqueſtionable. 
VII. 'The proof which 1s — us of Pygmalion's 
piety is very equivocal: the threatnings of the God's 
anger, which the Diviners explained to him, pre- 
vented him from purſuing Dido. This is no proof 
of love, or of filial fear for the Deity. Irreligious 
men being frighted by prodigies have ſometimes al- 
tered their wicked deſigns. : 
I ſhall make but two obſervations upon the diſ- 
courſe of the Apologilt. _ 
VIII. The firſt is, that he ſuffered many blunders 
r which (29) of the Cenſurer to paſs unobſerved, which he 
— 3 might have taken notice of. 
X. The ſecond is, that he neglected to take an 
advantage, which Virgil and Juſtin afforded him. 
He clears the Archbiſhop of Cambray very well with 
regard to the Anachroniſm he is ſuppoſed to have 
been guilty of in making Pygmalion King of Tyre, 
and brother of, Dido live at the time of the Sie 
of Troy. He clears him very well in that reſpect, 
I ſay ; for he ſhews that the Archbiſhop was obliged 
(30) Preface des to follow herein the Diſpoſition of Virgil's Poem (30): 
antures du but for that ſame reaſon he was in the right to ſup- 
2 mogue, p. poſe, that that King of Tyre was a monſter of ty- 
f ranny. That great Poet repreſents him as the moſt 
wicked of all men. 
Regna Hri germanus habebat 


m_ ſeelere ante alias immanior omnis, 


us inter medius venit furor, Ille Sichæum 
Impius ante aras, atque auricæcus amore, 
Clam furo incautum ſuperat, org amorum 
Germane ; fatumgque diu celavit, et agram 
Multa malus fimulans, wana fþe lufit amaniem (31). 


Vol. VIII. 


(31) Virg. En. 
bb. 1. ver, 346» 


PYG 


„ Pygmalion then the Tyrlan Sceptre ſway'd i 

« One who contemn'd divine and — 4-72 
Then ſtrife enſu'd, and curſed gold the cauſe. 
The Monarch blinded with defire of wealth! 
With ſteel invades his brother's life by ſtealth ; 

** Before the ſacred altar made him bleed, 

And long from her conceal'd the cruel deed. 

** Some tale, ſome new pretence, he daily coin'd, 
Jo ſooth his fiſter, and delude her mind.“ 


DzYDEN. 


He obferves a little lower, that Dido was accompanied 
in her flight by thoſe perſons, who hated or feared 


$93 


that cruel tyrant (32). Juſtin aſſerts the ſame thing, (44) Conveniznt 
with the addition of this particular, that they, who. guibus aut odium 
fled away, were perſons eminent by their quality ; 7 tyranni 


he even calls them Senators. Eliſa din fratrem 
propter ſeclus averſata, ad poflremum diſſimulato odio, 
mitagatogue interim wultu, fugam tacit? molitur ; 
afſumtiſque quibuſdam principibus in ſocietatem, quibus par 
odium in Regem efſe, eandemque fugiendi cupiditatem ar- 
Bitrabatur. Junguntur et Senatorum in eam 
noctem præparata agmina (33). i. e. Eliſſa (Dido) 
hated her brother a long while for that crime; but 
Hat laſt, diſſembling her reſentment, and ſhewing 
in the mean time a chearful look, ſhe contrived ſe- 
« cretly to make her eſcape ; and imparted her de- 
0 gn to ſome of the moſt conſiderable perſons, 
* whom ſhe thought had the ſame hatred againſt the 
© King, and longed like her to go out of his Do- 
„ Minions. . . . . Many Senators joined with her 
the night ſhe went away.” 

But here a little difficulty offers itſelf to us. 
Pygmalion reigned forty ſeven years, and lived 
fifty fix years; and it was the ſeventh year of his 
reign that Dido went away, and built Carthage. 
This is what the Hiſtorians of Tyre, quoted by Jo- 
ſephus, tell us; what he did during the laſt forty 
years of his reign is entirely unknown to us : the 
Writers who are extant ſay neither good nor ill of 
him during that time; and what we meet with in 
Ovid is nothing but a fiction (34). All that Virgil 
and Juſtin mention of his — relates to the time 
before Dido's flight. Now he was but ſixteen when ſhe 
went away. Is 1t probable then that he had already 
88 in that barbarous and tyrannical manner ? 

ught we not to aſcribe ſo many cruelties to ſome 
Miniſter of State, rather than to that young King ? 
The Cenſurer of 'Telemachus has hinted ſomething 
of this objection. The murder of Sicheus, ſays he 
(35) » happened when Pygmalion was but fifteen years 

» Jonce it happened a year before Dido's flight ; and 


conſequently it was done by the advice of his council, ra- 


ther than by his order, and from his own accord, 1 add, 
that it had been a great prodigy, if his whole reign 
had been like the deſcription which Virgil makes 
of it, and had continued nevertheleſs forty years 
longer after Dido's flight, and for ought we know, 
ended by a natural death. Juvenal's ſaying (36) is 
well known. 


As for that Cenſurer's reply ; here follows what I 
find to blame in it. 


X. It will plainly appear to any one, who does 
but ſlightly examine what he has ſaid (37), that he 
ous only of Pygmalion, the brother of Dido, and 
that he did not uſe the leaſt word or expreſſion that 


might hint he had Pygmalion of Cyprus in view, uon 


One cannot therefore well underſtand, why he aſſerts 
in his reply, that he had obſerved, with all the an- 
cients, that the Two PyGMALions were ſo far from 
being . . . . difſolute with regard to the women, . . 


merus acer 
Vers 361. 


(33) Juſtin; libs 
18, Cap. 4+ F. 
m. 372. 


(34) See the rem. 
Li. 


(35) p« 130, 


(36) Ad generum 
Cererts fine cede 
& wulnere pauci 
Deſcendunt reges 
& ficca morte cy- 
ranni, Juvers 
fat. 10. ver · 112. 


(37) See above, 


rem. [C], quota · 
(5). | 


that on the contrary they did BOTH abhor and deteſt all 


women. If a man can but read, he will eaſily per- 
ceive the falſity of that propoſition. 

XI. It is ſo falſe, that all the ancients tell us, that 
Pygmalion, Dido's brother, hated womankind, and 
that all his delight was to rail againſt the fair ſex, 
that we may fairly challenge the Cenſurer of Tele- 
machus to quote one fingle ancient Author, who has 
aſſerted this ; or at leait who aſſerted it without ſup- 
poſing at the ſame time, that Pygmalion King of 

yre, and Pygmalion who fell in love with a ſtatue, 
were one and the ſame perſon. 

XII. It is not true, that both the Pygmalions con- 
tinued bachelors all their life time: the Pygmalion 


of the iſle of Cyprus was married to the maiden, into 


whom 
1 


. 
= 3 
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(a) Athen. lib. 1. 


cap. 17. Suidas in muc 


Hex ad ve 


(65) Dio, lib. 54 
le) Sueton. in 
Auguſto, cap» 
45+ 


in the 10th 
of his Metam, 


(3) It is urged 
as ſuch in page 
130 of the Tele+ 
macomanie, 


® of. cont. 
Pi. . * 


(40) Telemacoma- 
nie, p. 131. 


(42) Joſephus, 
contra Appion. 
lib. 1. p. 1043 · 


P 
CF 
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PYLADES, a native of Cilicia, [A], was a very famous Pantomime at Rome un- 


der the reign of A 


: he improved by new. inventions the art of repreſenting thea- 


trical pieces by dancing [B], as I have already obſerved in the article of BATrHYLTLVs. 
He wrote even ſome books upon that ſubject (a), One will be able to judge with how 


h ſkill he performed his part, if one conſiders that Auguſtus having called him back 


to Rome (+), from whence he had been baniſhed by a faction, the people were ſo well 

leaſed at it, that this was one of the reaſons, why they were no longer offended at ſome 
burthienſorme laws, which that Emperor had made. Others do not aſcribe Pylades's ba- 
niſhment to the credit of an oppoſite faction (e); they aſſert it was a puniſhment, which 
Auguſtus himſelf had inflicted upon 'him, becauſe he had pointed with his finger 


whom Venus transformed the ſtatue with which he 
was in love, and he had a ſon by her (38). I con- 
feſs that Joſephus does not tell us, that Pygmalion 
King of Tyre had any children : but as he wanted 
to continue the ſucceſſion of the Rings of Tyre only 
to that Prince, we cannot infer from his ſhopping 
there, that that Prince was never married, and di 
not leave his Kingdom to one of his ſons. The fi- 
lence of Joſephus cannot therefore be urged as a good 
argument (39) againſt the Archbiſhop of Cambray's 
fiction, which is that one of Pygmalion's ſons ſuc- 
ceeded to his Crown againſt his father's will. There 
is ſomething fallacious in the following words of the 
Cenſurer. After Pygmalion ve meet with no King of 
the Tyrians till the time of Ithobalus, under whoſe reign 
Tyre on the Continent was taken by Nebuchadnezzar. . . . 
Fo that it is probable, that after Pygmalion's death the Y- 
rians ceaſed to be governed by Kingr, and that perpetual 
judges were appointed in their flead, like the Conjuls at 
Rome ; and that old Tyre met after the death of 5 
mation with the ſame fate, which new or the inſular 
Tyre met with after the depofition of Ithobalus. They 
put judges in his room, who were changed frem time to 
time, and governed the people with a ſupreme authority. 
Aﬀter which the Tyrians went to aſk for a King at 
Babylon, and got Merbalus, who reigned forty years ; 
after his death the Babylonians appointed his brother Iro- 
mus to ſucceed him, <who reigned many years over the 
Tyrians, at the time when Cyrus was King of Perſia *. 
All this is extracted wword for word from F oſephus, or 
rather from Menander and Dius, whoſe words F oſephus 
tranſcribes (40). Let it be ſo ; but it ſhould have 
been obſerved, that Joſephus quotes from theſe Au- 
thors ſuch paſſages only as were neceſſary to confirm 
by the authority of ſtrangers, what the Jews aſſerted 
concerning the antiquity and deſtruction of their 
Temple, &c. He proves by the Annals of the Phce- 
nicians, that Solomon traded with Hiram King of 
Tyre: and in order to ſhew that Solomon's Temple 
was an ancient building, he reckons how many years 
after Hiram's reign Carthage was built. He gives 
us therefore the ſucceſſion of the Kings of Tyre from 

iram down to Pygmalion, in aber time Carthage 

as built: the ſucceſſion of the following Kings of 
Tyre being nothing to his purpoſe, he does not men- 
tion them: can one infer from his ſilence that the 
ſucceſſion was interrupted at the death of Pygmalion, 
that Pygmalion died a bachelor, &c ? In another 
place he had occaſion to confirm by the teſtimony of 
the Phcenician Hiſtorians what relates to the de- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem, and the liberty granted the 
Jews to return into their own country. It was need- 
leſs for him to go ſoffar backwards as the time, which 
followed immediately the death of Pygmalion, and 
therefore he goes no farther back than the time of 
Ithobalus, under whoſe reign the city of Tyre was 
conquered by Nebuchadnezzar, and gives us the names 
of thoſe who governed ſucceſſively at Tyre, only 
from this Ithobalus down to Hirom who reigned there 
in the time of Cyrus. 

XIII. Obſerve that the judges did not ſucceed 
immediately to Ithobalus, as our Cenſurer pretends ; 
they were not appointed till after the death of Baal, 
n ſucceeded to Ithobalus, and reigned ten years 
41). 

However it be, . Joſephus is by no means proper to 

hinder us from believing, that a ſon of Pygmalion 
ſucceeded to the Crown at Tyre, and that that city 
was governed by Kings and not by Judges, fince the 
time of that ſucceſſor of Pygmalion, to the time of 
that Ithobalus, who was contemporary with Nebu- 
chadnezzar. | 


— 


3 


at 


XIV. Since the Cenſurer refers us to Ovid for what 

relates to Pygmalion the carver, he ought to have re- 

tracted what he aſſerted ; namely, that Venus had 

made him fall in love with a ſtatue, in order to puniſh 

his contempt for the women; for it is certain that 

Ovid mentions no ſuch thing : and that on the con- 

trary he repreſents that Goddeſs ſo kind, that ſhe 

granted Pygmalion's requeſt immediately, by bring- 

ing to life that ſtatue, which was the object of his 

love (42). (42) See the 
XV. The beſt reply which the Cenſurer could 1 & of the 

have made was that, which did not come into his & * 

head. He might have urged the authority of ſome 

Writers, who make no difference beween the Pyg- 

malion of Tyre, and the Pygmalion of the iſle of (491 

Cyprus, as we have obſerved above (43). 5 ofthe fore 
[4] 4 native of Cilicia.] This is plainly to be going article. 

ſeen in Suidas ; the following part of that paſſage, 

in which the place where he was born was perha 

mentioned, is dark and perplexed ; nor have the 

Critics yet been able to clear it up. Boulenger (1) (1) Julius Cæg- 

imagined that there is an inconſiſtency (which is mere- Bulengerus, d. 

ly chimerical) between thoſe who ſuppoſe Pylades 277, lib. 1. 

was a Cicilian, and the anthology, which makes him 11 93; To me 


come originally, ſays he, from Thebes in Egypt ; cn Yiu tha 
whereupon he quotes theſe words ; in the rem, 
£1, . (15), 
Ba x ,05 whence 
'Ex Ons "TeX" v U 1 whos Sv _ 4" 0g 


"Ar9Ipgrey, Duddy. 


Id eft quando Bacchas ex Thebis ad pulpitum Italicum 
hominibus Pylades adduxit. i. e. * When Pylades ſhew- 
Ded the Theban Bacchz on the ſtage in Italy.“ 
This ſignifies only that Pylades ſhewed to the Romans 
the repreſentation of fomething which was perform- 
ed at 'Thebes. But this was never intended to ſignify 
that he was of Thebes, or that he lived there before 
he came to Italy : and farther it is plain, that Thebes 
in Bœotia is only meant here, where Bacchus and his 
Feſtivals were chiefly ſolemnized. Let us obſerve 
that 'ranrv whos SH is very well tranſlated, ad 
pulpitum Italicum, on the Fans or on the theatre of Italy: 
but they who have tranſlated it [ralicum ad ſacrifici 


b a m (2) They have 
(2), for the ſacrifices of lah, have committed a very KA that 


grots blunder. blunder in Lu- 
[B] He improved by new inventions the art of repre- bins edit. of the 
ſentiug theatrical pieces by dancing.) In the article of — * 
Bathyllus I have given a general account of the al- 70 
terations, that were made under Auguſtus in the dances 
of the Pantomimes. But to be a little more particu- (3) Pylades Ci- 
lar in this place I muſt obſerve, that if we may be- V Pantemimus, 
lieve St. Jerom, Pylades is the firſt who danced at 2.7, f , 
Rome by the found of flutes, and whilſt a band of * * 
muſicians was ſinging; and that before him the Rome cborum fi- 
Pantomimes uſed to dance and ſing at the ſame time # & fftulas pre- 
(3). Salmaſius does not grant all this (4) : he ſhews, e ſuite Hir 
that as early as the time of Livius the Poet and Co- Chron. Exch ad 
median, the dancer was exempted from the fatigue of ann. 1995. 
ſinging himſelf, and that they gave him a boy, who 
ſung, whilſt another played on the flute (5): but he (4) Salmaſ. #i* 
grants that Pylades is the firſt who took care that the T, 3 
muſicians ſhould ſing and others play on the flute 8 a 
whilſt he was dancing : Mulas & chorum fibi ſaltanti 
ut præcineret curaviſſe, which agrees very well with (5) Valer. Max. 
the anſwer he made to Auguſtus, who aſked him lib. 2. cap. 4+ 
what he had added to the dancing. Ad, cla, T p. m. 1614 See 
bverriv, dh, Y avIpanrur: the found of flagelets and 3 3 
flutes, and the Hmphony of men (6) : for before him 525. Tom. 1, 
there was but one flute deſigned for the uſe of the 


' (6) It is the 14th 
Pantomimes, whereas they uſed ſeveral when he (5) oF che roth 


performed. Lucian acquaints us that theſe = We 


Thad, 


—_— 4 wc _AAwam. 


a 
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* 
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at one of the ſpectators CJ. But it might be that Mecænas, who favoured Bathyllus 
Pylades's competitor, took hold of that opportunity in order to remove the latter, 
Pylades had another rival named Hylas [D], who had been his ſcholar. Macrcbius ac- 
% Macrobius, Quaints us with ſeveral particulars upon this ſubject (d): he tells us that there was a popu- 
Saturn. lib. a. Jar inſurrection occaſioned by the competition (e); and that Hylas dancing one day a 


cap» 7* 


hymn which ended with theſe words, the great Agamemnon, expreſſed. the thing by the 


(4) See there action of a perſon, who ſhould be meaſuring the ſize of a tall man. Pylades, in order 


* of the art. 


ATHYLLUS. to find fault with him, cried out, you make him tall, but not great; | whereupon the 
audience obliged him to dance the ſame hymn, He did it, and when he came to theſe 
words, the great Agamemnon, he put himſelf in the poſture of a man in a deep medita- 

(f) Ni, gi tion (F). As he was once dancing the Tragedy of Hercules, ſome perſons pretended to 


ratus magno duct 


oenire quam find fault with his ſteps : whereupon he pulled off his maſk, and told the jeerers, ye 
pro omnibus eogi» fools, do not you ſee that I aft the part of a madman ? He threw ſome darts that day 


Cor lib. 2. among the crowd of ſpectators: he threw ſome alſo when he performed the ſame PAR „N. 
cap- 7 in Auguſtus's chamber. That Prince was not offended at his being uſed after the ſame p.184 He te- 


manner as the Roman people. All theſe particulars are incomparably more agreeably eee 


who in his notes 


(z) Aud Mo- related in the 9 (g): the curious readers will do well to conſult it. There are in onthe Autbehh y, 
nobium, ibid the Anthology ſome Epigrams to the honour of our Pylades 185 He left Diſciples tee oe b 


behind him, who called themſelves ſucceſſively by his name. 


there were but 


e find under Trajan's two Pantomimes 


0% xh. 's reign a dancer named Pylades, whom that Prince loved very much (). We meet with Pylades, 


Trajane another whom Didius Julianus ordered to dance in the palace, where Pertinax had juſt 


) See Scaliger in 


00 Xiphil, i: Did. been murdered (i). Galen mentions a Pantomime, with whom he diſcovered that a Euſed. p. 169. 
Juliano, certain woman was paſſionately in love, and who was no doubt a Diſciple of our Py- Sama = Vo. 


piſcum, p. 234, 


lades (t). Gruterus's inſcriptions mention ſome Pantomimes who had the ſame name (1). edit. in 80. 


danced by the ſound of ſeveral other inſtruments, 

citharæ, cimbalorum, of harps and cymbals, and of a 

certain ſtamping of the feet, which in Salmaſius's 

opinion was defuned for the ſame purpoſe, as what 

is now called beating time. 'The ſame Author (Lu- 

cian) has alſo obſerved, it was chiefly under Auguſtus 

that the art of dancing was brought to ſuch a degree 

) 0c h Of perfection (7). It is an honour for Pylades, gui 

5 Sue ic rg. Serebatur mutaſſe rudis illius ſaltationis ritum, que apud 

Toy xaos iid majores viguit, & venuſtam induxiſſe novitatem (8). i. e. 

Sire, aaa rele « Who is ſaid to have altered the ruſtic way of danc- 

nor Lacan, ing, which was in uſe anciently, and to have in- 

de Saltatione, p. © troduced a new and agreeable method of perform- 

925- Tom. 1, ing.“ 

apud Salmaſ. in [C] He was baniſhed . . . . becauſe he had pointed 

— p. ewvith his finger at one of the ſpefators.] Auguſtus mult 

mY therefore have had a great indulgence for thoſe who 

(3) Macrob. Sa- hiſſed at the players, for that ſpectator was hiſſing at 

turn. lib. 2. cap. Pylades. Pyladem urbe atque Italia ſummoverit quod 

7 pectatorem a quo exfibilabatur demonſtraſſet digito, con- 

ſpicuumgue fecifſet (9). If at this time a player at Paris 

(9) Sueton. in ould revenge himſelf after the ſame manner as 

Auguſto, cap. Pylades did, he would not be cenſured for it (10). 

We We learn from the News-papers, that they have 

(io) 1 write this Made very ſevere regulations in France _ thoſe 

inthe year 1696. Who pretend to hiſs at the players, and whoſe audaci- 

ouſneſs was riſen to the higheſt degree. The peti- 

tion, which a Poet preſented to the King, praying 

that their rage might be reſtrained, 1s a very pretty 

piece of poetry. It was firſt printed in the Mercure 

Galant, and afterwards in the collection of pieces, 

which is publiſhed monthly at the Hague. They 

have inſerted in the Furetieriana an Epigram upon the 

origin of hiſſing. That piece is aſcribed to an Author, 

(11)Sce the Le- who has gained a great reputation by his Tragedies. 

fres Hiſtoriques, But the reputation of the wit who is abuſed in that 

5 Epigram, is ſo well eſtabliſhed, that it cannot hurt 

1 him in the leaſt (11). Ia the Dutch edition they 
(12) Furetieria- have put Hiſtorien inſtead of Hiſtrion (12). 

na, p. 72. mi Pylades had another rival named Hylas.) Ma- 

8 crobius ſpeaks thus. Hylam diſcipulum uſque ad equa- 


litatis contentianem eruditione provexit : populus deinde 

inter utriuſque ſuffragia diviſus eft (13). i. e. © He 

taught his ſcholar Hylas ſo well, that at laſt he was (13) Macrob. 

able to vie with him; and the people were after- $arurs. lib. 2, 

« wards divided in their opinions concerning theſe cap. 7, 

„two Pantomimes,” Some learned men take this 

Hylas and Bathyllus to be the ſame perſon (14) ; they 

3 that the former of theſe names was given (14) Ihseus Pon- 
im, becauſe he was as much beloved by his maſter 4 is ihe 

Pylades, as Hylas was by Hercules. In a word, they cum Macrobii. 

imagine there was a criminal converſation between 

them. All this appears to me to be very far fetch- 

ed, forced and ill grounded. No man ever ſaid that 

Bathyllus was Pylades's ſcholar, as Macrohius aſſerts 

of Hylas. Let us therefore obſerve only, that the 

one has probably been miſtaken for the other with re- 

gard to the reaſon, which made Auguſtus reprove Py- 

lades, and for the reſt let us be perſuaded, that Hy- 

las and Bathyllus were two different Pantomimes. 

See the remark [E] of the article BaryyLLvus. 

[E] There are in the Anthabgy ſome Fpigrams to the 
honour of our Pylades.) That which Boulenger and 
Lubin have miſunderſtood, afcribes to Pylades ſuch 
hands as can expreis every thing, wew@sve; (15). 
One might make a very large collection, if one would 
attempt to tranſcribe all the N in which the 4. cp. 26. num 
Ancients have well repreſented the manual language 8. p. m. 760. 
of the Pantomimes: let us only give here theſe La- | 
tin words of Caſſiodorus (16): His ſunt addite Or- 


cheſtarum loquaciſſime manus, lingugſi digiti, filentium (16) Caſliod. libs 


clamoſum, expoſitio tacita. i. e. To theſe are added 4. Variorum. 
the ſpeaking words of the Pantomimes, their talk- 

ing fingers, their loud filence, and dumb expoſi- 

tion: and theſe Greek words of Nonnus (17), Neo- (17) N 
pale ws den i, mand pum 5dpe, N H, Their — Mo 
very nod ſpeaks, their hands talk, their fingers have a ver. 18, 
voice. Let us not quote any more paſſages, and omit 

St. Cyprian's ſaying, cui ars ſit verba manibus expedire 

(18). 1. e.“ Whole art conſiſts in expreſſing words (78) Lib. 4 
* with his hands.” Spectac. 


(a) Diog, Le.: PYRRHO, a Greek Philoſopher, born at Elis in Peloponneſus, was the Diſciple of 
im Pyrrhone, lib, Anaxarchus, and accompanied him as far as India (a). He doubtleſs: then followed 


9. int. num, 61, 


Alexander the Great, whence the age in which he flouriſhed may be known. He had 


() dem, ibid. made painting his profeſſion (b), before he devoted himſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. 
His opinions did not differ much from thoſe of Arceſilaus [A]; and he almoſt taught, 
as he did, the incomprehenſibility of all things: on all occalions he found reaſons or 


A] His opinions did not differ much from thoſe of Ar- 
ceſilaus.] Were I to follow punctually Aſcanius Abde- 
rites, I ſhould ſay that theſe two Philoſophers did not 
differ in one ſingle reſpect. Pinairale dx Pincrepir 


arguments 


cal To The G@xatwAn/iaq x; inoxng ND. wWrayayyr, os 
'Arxani®- 5 AS Ones. Nobiliffime Philojopbiam 
tractaſſe videtur, commentus modum, quo de omnibus nibil 
decerneret, neue quicquam comprehendi poſſe diceret, ut 

| Aſcanius 


(15) Anthol, lib. 
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arguments to affirm as well as to deny, for which reaſon he ſuſpended his aſſent after hav- 
ing examined the arguments pro and con 3 and reduced all his concluſions to a non liquet, 
let the matter be farther enquired into. Thus he was ſearching for truth all his life time; 
but he always ſo contrived matters, as never to grant that he had found it. Though he 


was not the inventor of that method of philo 
the art of diſputing on all things, and always 


monly being called Pyrrboniſm or Scepticiſm. 


hizing, 1t nevertheleſs goes by his name : 
ing one's judgment in ſuſpence, com- 
It is juſtly had in deteſtation in the ſchools 


of Divinity [B], where it endeavours to get new ſtrength, which, at the ſame time, is 


oe. Laert Aſeanius Abderites aufor eft (1). This is aſſerting 

* 2 61. roundly, that the nature of things, according to Pyr- 
rho, is incomprehenſible, this being Arcefilaus's 

doctrine. However, I had rather ſuppoſe ſome diffe- 

rence between them, becauſe ſepticiſm does not ex- 

preſsly imply incomprehenfibility. They have been 

called Scepticks, Zeteticks, Ephecticks, and Aphore- 

(0) al 5 ticks (2), that is, examiners, 9 ono” 7. doubt 
| and /a/benſe. All this ſhews that they ſuppoſed it was 
EK not ble to find ont truth, and AH not affirm 
p. m. 24. See al- that it is incomprehenſible. It from Aulus 
ſo Aulus Gellius, Gellius, that they diſapproved of thoſe who aſſert 
lib. 11. cap. 5. that it is ſo; and in this, according to the Author in 
ueſtion, the Scepticks and Academicks differed (3); 


(3) Fool 5 ey agreed together exactly in all other reſpects, and 
ſecond Academy gave one another the abovementioned names (4). Cum 
founded by Ar- hc autem conſimiliter tam Pyrrhonii dicant quam Acade- 
cefilaus. 


nici; differre tamen inter ſeſe & propter alia quæ dam, 
| Auks Gel- vel maxime propterea exiſlimati ſunt, quod Academict 
＋ idem ipſum illud nibil poſſe comprehendi, quaſi compre- 
„lib. 11. cap. 9* 2 * £6 a 
5. hendunt ; & nibil poſſe diſcerni, quaſi diſcernunt : Pyr- 
rhonii ne id quidem ullo pacto videri verum dicunt, quod 
nibil efſe verum widetur (5). Sextus Empericus has 
found out another thing in which they difter (6). 
(6) See Voſſius, Arceſilaus aſſerted, that the holding the mind 
- 1 coo * in ſuſpenſe was naturally good, and affirmation 
% P.. naturally bad; however, they were only ſo in ap- 
7) See the paſ- pearance, according to Pyrrho : & zala guru d 
707 nas nur Pare weror, non ſecundum naturam ſed ſecundum id 
Fu mg — quod apparet. After all, both were equally for doubt- 
lib. 14. cited by ing; and they might have been eaſily reconciled. 
Voſlius, ibid. p. They ſhould only have been deſired to expreſs them- 
106g ſelves more clearly and ſincerely (7). 

(P] Scepticiſm is juſtly had in deteſlation in the ſchools 
of Divinity.) Scepticiim is of dangerous conſequence 
with regard to that divine ſcience ; for it does not ſeem 
to be much ſo with regard to Phyſicks or the State. 
There is little harm in ſaying, that the mind of man 
is too much bounded, to make any diſcoveries in na- 
tural truths ; in the cauſes that produce heat, cold, the 
tides, &c. It is enough for us that we employ ourſelves 
in ſearching —_ hypotheſes, and in making ex- 
periments : and I am very certain, that there are ve- 
xy few good Naturaliſts in our age, but will own that 
nature is an unfathomable abyſs; and that its ſprings 
are known only to him who made, and who directs 
them. Thus all theſe Philoſophers are, in that reſ- 
pect, Academicks and Scepticks. Society has no oc- 
caſion to be afraid of ſcepticiſm, for the followers of 

it do not ſay, that men ought not to conform to the 

68) See cap. cuſtoms of their country, practiſe the duties of mo- 
223 Life rality, and reſolve upon thoſe things, on a probable 
"mY reaſon, without waiting for certainty (8). They were 

at liberty to ſuſpend their judgments on this queſtion, 

(9) This is a ay- whether ſuch and ſuch a duty be naturally and abſo- 
ing of Simonides, lutely lawful; but they did not ſuſpend it on this 
pr es + © queſtion, whether it ought to be practiſed on ſuch 
ar 3 and ſuch occaſions. Nothing therefore but religion 
on by ſuch a per- can be afraid of ſcepticiſm ; it ought to be grounded 
ſon as I. Balzac on certainty; its aim, its effects and uſuages fall to 
— — — the ground. the inſtant that a firm CG of its 
Womenin the truth is erazed from the mind. But on the other ſide, 
village where he this need not give us any uneaſineſs ; there never was, 
bred. = _ there never A but a ſmall number of peo- 
complained of his ple, who are ca of being impoſed upon by the 
r reaſons of the S 1 Cod 7 the 
not underſtand faithful, the force of education in other men; perhaps 
the military arts: 1gnorance (9), and the natural inclination which 
that his ſtrata- men have to be peremptory ; all theſe are a buckler 
— all impenetrable to the darts of the Scepticks, though the 
—— dung hat followers of this ſect imagine it to be more 
e could not over- formidable than it was anciently. We ſhall now ſee 
reach unexperi- ON What grounds they build ſuch a ſtrange perſuaſion. 
enced troops. See About two months ſince, a very able man gave me 
Plutarch, near a full account of a conference at which he was pre- 


Lf of his ſent. Two Abbes, one of whom knew nothing but 


| (5) Idem, ibid. 


but 


the common rote of learning, and the other was an 

able Philoſopher, diſputed with ſo much warmth, 

that they at laſt had like to have quarrelled in ear- 

neſt. The former had obſerved, (flatly enough) that 

he could pardon the Philoſophers of the — 

world, for having been wavering in the uncertainty 

of opinions ; but, that he could not conceive how it 

was poſſible there ſhould be any Scepticks, under the 

light of the Goſpel. You are in the wrong, replied 

the other, to argue after that manner. Were Arceſilaus 

to return into * world, and combat our Divines, he 

would be a thouſand times more formidable than he 

was to the Dogmatiſts of ancient Greece: the Chriſ- 

tian theology would furniſh him with unanſwerable 

arguments. All the company were greatly ſurprized 

at theſe words, and deſired the Abbe to explain him- 

ſelf more plainly ; not doubting but that he had ad- 

vanced a paradox which would turn to his confuſion. 

Here follows the anſwer he made, which he 

directed to the firſt Abbe. I will give up the advan- 

tages, which the new philoſophy has given to the 

Scepticks. The name of Sextus Empiricus was ſcarce 

known in our ſchools. The method he propoſed with 

ſo much ſubtilty, concerning the ſuſpending of our 

Judgments, was as little known as the Terra Auftralis 

incognita, when Gaſſendi (10) gave us an epitome of it, 

which opened the eyes of the publick. The Carte- (10) In his work 
ſian Philoſophy has put the fniſhing ſtroke to the % Legice, 
work; and none of the ſound Philoſophers are any g. ff le 
longer in doubt, now, but that the Scepticks have his works, Lyons 
reaſon to aſſert, that the qualities of bodies which edit. of 1658. 
ſtrike our ſenſes are mere appearances. Every one of us 

may juſtly ſay, feel heat when I am before a fire, but 

not, I know that fire is, in itſelf, pt as it appears ta 

me. In this form of ſpeech did the ancient Scepticks 

expreſs themſelves. t, in this age, the new Phi- 

lo _ ſpeak in a more poſitive ſtyle. Heat, 

ſmell, colours, &c. are not in the objects of our 

ſenſes : they are modifications of our ſouls : we know 

that bodies are not ſuch as they appear to us. They (11) Abbe Fou- 
would willingly have excepted extenſion and motion, cher propoſed this 
but could not do it; for it the objects of the ſenſes objection, in his 
appear to us coloured, hot, cold, and emit an odour, — 5 che 
though they really are not ſo, why might they not Truth. . 
appear to have extenſion and figure ; at reſt and in Mallebranche 
motion, though there ſhould really be no ſuch thing made no reply to 
(11) ? Farther ; the objects of the ſenſes cannot be it» be well 
the cauſe of my ſenſations. I therefore might feel — _— 
heat and cold; ſee colours, figures, 4 5 and obieckion. See 
motion, though there were not one body in the uni- the following ci- 
verſe. I therefore have not any good proof of the tation. 
exiſtence of bodies (12). The only proof which (,, Father 
could be given me of it is, that God would impoſe Mallebranche 
upon me, were he to imprint in my mind the ideas ſhews, in an ex- 
I have of body, at the ſame time that there ſhould plication of the 
be really no ſuch thing as bodies (13) ; but this proof ** _= 11 
would be a very weak one, it proving too much. extremely difh- 
Ever ſince the beginning of the world all mankind, cult to prove the 
except perhaps one out of two hundred millions, exiſtence of bo- 
firmly believe that bodies are coloured, which at the 22 _ _ 
ſame time is an error. I would aſk ; does God de- 3 that 
ceive mank ind with regard to thoſe colours? If he there are really 
impoſes upon them in that reſpect, he may as well fuch things as 
deceive them with regard to extenſion. This laſt bodies. 

fallacy or illuſion will not be leſs innocent, nor leſs (13) See char. 
conſiſtent than the former with the ſupremely perfect 28 of Arrauld's 
Being. If he does not impoſe on them with reſpect 7reite des che! 
to colours, this doubtleſs will be becauſe he does not N * 
impel them irreſiſtibly to ſay, thoſe colours exiſt out of confutes the a- 
my ſoul, but only, there ſeems to me to be colours there. bove-hinted at 
The ſame will be aſſerted with regard to extent: explication of 
God does not impel us irreſiſtibly to ſay they de exiſt, Father Malle. 
but only to judge that we are ſenſible of them, and dranchs, Hom 
that there ſeems to us to be ſome. It is no leſs diffi- 8 princi- 
cult for a Carteſian to ſuſpend his judgment with re- 

gard to the exiſtence of extenſion, than for a peaſant 
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but chimerical ; but it may be of uſe to oblige man, by the conſciouſneſs of his ignorance, 


to forbear affirming that the ſun ſhines, ſnow is white 

&c. If therefore we deceive ourſelves in 2 

the exiſtence of extenſion, God will not be the cauſe 

of it, ſince you acknowledge that he is not the cauſe 

of this peaſant's error. Sach are the advantages, 

which theſe new Philoſophers would procure to the 

Scepticks, but I will not take advantage of them. 

mmediately the philoſophical Abbot declared to 

the other, that if he were deſirous of triumphing over 

a Sceptick, he muſt begin to prove to him, that truth 

is rertainly diſcoverable by ſome marks, and theſe 

are commonly called criterium weritatis, You may 

juſtly maintain to him, that evidence is the ſure cha- 

racteriſtic of truth; for if evidence was not, nothing 

in the univerſe could be ſo. Be it ſo, will he ſay; 

TI wanted to have you there. I will ſhew you ſome 

things which you reje& as falſe, which yet are as 

evident as poſſible. I. It is evident that things which 

2 not different from a _ do not differ one from 

Wu e other (14) : this is the baſis of all our arguments ; 

(99 V . hereon is grounded all our ſyllogiſms; and yet we 
ſunt idem inter ſe. are aſſured, by the revelation of the myſtery of the 
Trinity, that this axiom is falſe. Though you in- 

vent ever ſo many diſtinctions, you yet will never 

be able to ſnew, that this maxim is not contradicted by 

this great myſtery. II. It is evident that there is no 

difference between individuum, nature, and perſon ; and 

yet the abovementioned myſtery convinces us, that 

perſons may be multiplied, and yet individuums and 

natures will not ceaſe to be one. III. It is evident, 

that, for a man to be really and perfectly a perſon, it 

is ſufficient to unite together a human body and a 

rational ſoul ; and yet the myſtery of the Incarnation 

teaches us, that this is not ſufficient ; whence it follows 

that neither you nor I can be certain whether we 

be perſons : for if it was eſſential to a human body 

and a rational ſoul, united together, to conſtitute a 

233 God could never cauſe, that thus united, they 

ould not conſtitute a perſon; it muſt therefore be 

ſaid, that perſonality is, with regard to them; merely 

accidental. Now every accident may- be ſeparated 

from its ſubjett after ſeveral ways; it is therefore 

poſſible to God to prevent us, ſeveral ways, from be- 

ing perſons, though we conſiſt of ſoul and body ; 

and who knows whether he does not employ ſome 

of thoſe ways to diveſt us of perſonality ? Is he oblig- 

ed to reveal to us the ſeveral ways he diſpoſes of us? 

IV. It is evident, that a human body cannot be in 

ſeveral places at the ſame time; and that its head 

cannot penetrated, with all the reſt of its parts, 

under an indiviſible point; and yet we are taught, 

{r5) 1 am to ob- by the myſtery of the Euchariſt, that theſe two things 
ferve, that theſe happen daily (15): whence it follows, that nei- 
are an Abbe's ther you nor I can be certain whether we are 
ou — diſtinct from other men; and whether we are not 
this hes is now in the Seraglio at Conſtantinople, in Canada, 
this ſecond editi- in Japan, and in every city of the world, under va- 
on, becauſe I rious conditions in every place. As God does no- 
-_ been told thing in vain, would he create a multitude of men, 

t ſeveral Pro- E . . 
teſtants have been When only one, created in ſeveral places, and inform- 
offended, to fee ed with various qualities, according to the places, 
the myſtery of would be ſufficient for his purpoſe ? By this doctrine 
2 and we loſe the truths, which we uſed to find in numbers ; 
* _— for we no longer know how many two and three 
parallel with the Make ; we do not know what identity and diverſity 
tenet of the real are. If we ſuppoſe that John and Peter are two 
Preſence and men, it is only becauſe we ſee them in different 
— places, and becauſe one has not all the accidents of 
the other. But the foundation of this diſtinction is 
416) Iam to ob- quite invalidated by the doctrine of the Euchariſt. 
ſerve, that if a There perhaps is but one creature, in the whole uni- 
body way be pro- verſe, multiplied; in ſeveral places, by production, 
— in ſeveral and the diverſity of qualities; we make a lon 
every o- . . . 

ther being, ſpirit, arithmetical calculation, as though there were a mul- 
place, accident, titude of diſtin beings (16) ; but this is only a vain 
Kc. may be mul- imagination, We not only no longer know whether 
2 in che ſame there are two bodies, but we are even ignorant whe- 
n ther there is a body and ſpirit: for if matter ean be 
not be a multi- pervaded, it is plain that extenſion is no more than 
tude of beings, an accident of the body; and thus the body accord- 
but all will de re- ing to its eſſence, is an unextended ſubſtance : it there- 
fore may receive all the attributes which we conceive 
in the mind, the underſtanding, the will; the paſſions, 


d to one ſole 
created being, 
Vol. VIII. 
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and ſenſations ; there therefore is no longer a rule, 

to diſcern whether a ſubſtance is ſpiritual in its na- 

ture, or whether it be corporeal. V. It is evident 

that the modes of a ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt without 

the ſubſtance which they modify ; and nevertheleſs 

we know, by the myſtery of Tranſubſtantiation, that 

this is falſe (17). This confounds all our ideas; we (14) Sethe mat- 

can no longer define ſubſtance ; for if the accident ginal note (15). 

can ſubſiſt without any ſubject, then ſubſtance, in its 

turn, may ſubſiſt dependently of another ſuhſtance, af- 

ter the manner of accidents a ſpirit may ſubſiſt after the 

manner of bodies, as, in the bleſſed Sacrament, matter 

exiſts after the manner of ſpirits : theſe may be im- 

paſſible as matter is pervadable : now, if by comin 

from the darkneſs of Heatheniſm to the light of 

the Goſpel, we have learnt the falſity of ſo many 

evident notions, and ſo many certain definitions (18), 

what will it be, when we quit the darkneſs of this tation, he 

life, and riſe midſt all the glories of patadiſe ? Shall «q-nce f mates 

we not, in all probability, learn the falſity of a thou- in the faculty of 

ſand things which now appear to us indiſputable ? receiving exten- 

Let us take advantage by the temerity, with which — 2 0 * — 

thoſe who lived before the Goſpel diſpenſation, things: nothing 

affirmed, that ſome certain evident doctrines were is actual: every 

true, the falſity of which the myſteries of our theo- capacity is paſ- 

logy has revealed to us. ve; now this 
Let us now proceed to morality. J. It is evident f OY 

that we ought to prevent evil, whenever it is in our it, &c. which 

power, and that it is a crime in us to permit it, when- confounds all de- 

ever it is in our power to prevent it. Nevertheleſs Finitions. 

our theology ſhews us that this is falſe 3 it teaches us, | 

that God does not do any thing unworthy of his per- 

fections, when he permits all the wild diſorders which 

are in the world, though he might eaſily have pre- 

vented them. II. It is evident; that a creature which 

does not exiſt, cannot be an accomplice in an evil 

action. III. And that it is unjuſt to puniſh it, 

as being an accomplice in that action; nevertheleſs our 

doctrine of original ſin ſhews us the falſity of theſe 

evidences. IV. It is evident that we ought to prefer 

what is honeſt to what is profitable ; and that the more 

holy a Being is, the leſs it is allowed to prefer what is 

profitable to what is honeſt. Nevertheleſs our Divines 

tell us, that it being at the option of God to chooſe, 

either a world that was perfectly regular, and adorn- 

ed with virtues of every kind, and ſuch a world as 

ours, where ſin and irregularity are predominant ; 

preferred the latter fo the former, as gore e 

the intereſt of his glory. It will be obj to 

me, that we muſt not meaſure and regulate the du- 

ties of the Creator by one of our duties ; but if ſuch 

an objection is ſtarted, the objector will fall into 

one of the ſnares of his adverſaries. They only 

want to have you there ; their grand aim is, to prove 

that the abſolute nature of things is unknown to us, 

and that we only know certain relations of it (19), (19)The firength 

We know not, ſay theſe, whether ſugar be ſweet in of their Logick, 

itſelf ; all we know is, that it ſeems ſweet to us conſiſted in a 

when we taſte it. We do not know whether a cer- Ire 

tain action be honeſt in itſelf, and naturally; we only of relation, the 

believe that with regard to ſuch a perſon, with reſpect eighth in the or- 

to certain circumſtances, it has the appearance or der of ten; and 

exteriour of honeſty. But it is another thing in other by which 7 4 

reſpects and in other relations. Behold then to what NO ge 

that man expoſes himſelf, who ſays that the ideas, we judge of 

which we have of juſtice and honeſty, admit of excep- things only by 

tion, and are relative. Conſider alſo, that the more compariſon, 

we exalt the power or right of God to the privilege which they en- 


(18) Thoſe who 
hold tranſubſtan- 


of acting contrary to our ideas, the more we ſhall 5 22 pry L 
deſtroy the only way we have of proving that there fune ad aliquid. 


are bodies; this way is, that God does not deceive La Mothe le 
us; and that he would deceive us, in caſe the corpo- Vayer, on the 
real world did not exiſt. To ſhew a whole nation a, 2 — * 
ſight or ſpectacle, which does not exiſt out of their . 217. a 
minds, would be an impoſition. Diſtingao, (I diſ- 

tinguiſh) will it be anſwered ; if a Monarch did this, 

concedo (I grant it;) if God did it, zego (I deny it:) 

for the rights of God are quite different from thoſe 

of Kings. Not to mention, that if the exceptions, 

you take to the principles of morality, are grounded 

on the incom rehenſible infinitude of God, I can never 

be certain of any thing; for I can never be able to 
comprehend the whole extent of the rights and * 
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Scepticiſm, may perplex man 


PYR 


to implore the aſſiſtance of Heaven, and ſubmit to the authority of the faith CJ. As 
7 In therem. the particulars I relate (c) concerning a conference, in which two Abbes diſputed of 
]- of my readers, I deſign to illuſtrate that matter, in a 


diſſertation at the concluſion of this work. We muſt confider as ſo many trifling jeſts, 


(4) Apud Dio- 


genem Laertium, 


or rather as impoſt 


ures, the ſtories related by Antigonus Caryſtius (4), viz. that Pyrrho 


fib. 9. nom, 62, did not prefer one thing to another; and that neither a chariot nor a precipice could ever 
make him ſtep ever ſo little backward, or on one fide ; and that his friends who were 


leges of God. I concluded after this manner. If 
there was a mark or characteriſtic, by which truth 
could certainly be known, this would be evidence : 
now evidence is not ſuch a mark fince it fuits with 
falſities ; therefore &c. 

The Abbe, to whom this long diſcourſe was direct- 
ed, could ſcarce forbear interrupting it. It was with 
prodigious pain he liſtned to it; and when he found 
that every one was ſilent, he flew = a big cn * 

20) Compare fion againſt the Scepticks (20), and did not ſpare 
— with what other Abbe, for — the objections or difficul- 
La Mothe le ties taken from the ſyſtems of Divinity. This Abbe 
replied modeſtly, that he knew very well that thoſe 
his Proſe cha- objections were very trifling, and mere Sophiſms; 
rise, Tom. 9. but then that it was but juſt that thoſe, who behave 
of his works. with ſo much haughtineſs towards the Scepticks, 
ſhould not be ignorant of the ſtate of matters. He 
went on thus : 'Till now you imagined that it would 
be impoſſible for a Sceptic to puzzle you; anſwer me 
therefore : you are forty five years old ; you do not 
doubt of this ; and if you are ſure of any thing, it 
is, that you are the ſame perſon to whom the Abbey 
of . . . was given, two years ſince, But I will 
now prove, that you have no good reaſon to be cer- 
tain of this. I ſhall argue from the principles of our 
Divinity. Your ſoul was created : God mult there- 
fore renew its exiſtence every moment; or the pre- 
ſervation of creatures is a perpetual creation, Who 
told you that God did not, this very morning, per- 
mit that ſoul to relapſe into non-entity ; that ſoul 
which he had continued to create till then, from the 
(41) That i firſt moment of your life ? Who has told you that he 
— dhe ten, did not create another ſoul modified like yours (21) ? 
niſcence or me- This new ſoul is that which you now have. Shew 
mory, which he me the contrary, and let the company judge of my 
would have re- objection. A learned Divine, who was preſent, an- 
— had he ſwered, and acknowledged, that creation being once 
inued to cre- 
ate the Abbes ſuppoſed, God could as eaſily create every moment 
ſoul. a new ſoul, as produce again the ſame ſoul ; but 
that nevertheleſs the ideas of his wiſdom, and ſtill 
more the ho which his word affords us, are ſuf- 
ficient to allure us, that we have the identical nu- 
merical ſoul to day, which we had yeſterday, the 
day before &c. and we concluded that we ought not 
to amuſe ourſelves in diſputing with Scepticks, nor 
imagine that their Sophiſms can be eaſily eluded by 
the mere force of reaſon ; that we ought, in the firſt 
place, to make them ſenſible of the infirmity of rea- 
ſon, in order that this may prompt them to have re- 
courſe to a better guide which is faith. This is the 
ſubject of the following remark. 

[CJ 1 may . . . oblige man . . . to implre the af 
fillance of heaven, and ſubmit to the authority of faith.] 
A modern author, who had ſtudied the fect of the 
Scepticks more than any other, looks upon it as that 
which is leaſt oppoſite to the Chriſtian Religion, and 
wwhich may moſt eafily admit the myſteries of our Religion 

on La _ (22). He gives ſome reaſons to enforce his opinion, 
Ik n and then proceeds as follows (23). Me therefore have 
eben, Tom. 5, Jui reaſon to believe the ſyſlem of the Scepticks, grounded 
of his works, p. on an ingenuous acknowledgment of the ignorance of hu- 
229. Seeallo man nature, the leaſt repugnant to our bet „ and the beſt 
1 2 pu ge * adapted to receive the ſupernatural light of the faith. 
the Phileſopby of In this we advance nothing but what is conformable to 
the Academicks, the foundeſt Divinity, fince that (+) of St. Deny: does not 

| inculcate any point more exprefsly than the weakneſs of the 
ſ* ) La Mothe human underſtanding, and its ignorance, with reſpett to 

ayer, ibide p. Ai vine things in particular. It is thus that this great 
* Doctor explains what God himſelf has pronounced 4 the 
+ Lib. 1. de myſts mouth of his Prophets (), who made darkneſs his retreat: 
Pb. c 1 C 2. for this being ſo, we cannot approach him without entring 

| into that myſlerious darkneſi, whence we learn this im- 
® Poſuit tenebras portant leſun, that he cannot be known any otherwiſe than 
latibulum ſuum. in a dark manner, covered with ænigmas or clouds 3 


aud, as the ſchols ſay, by being. ignorant of him. But 
0%. 2 


in 


as thoſe, who have akways profeſſed humility and igno- 
rance, will be much better jatisfied than others wwith 
this ſpiritual darkneſs: the dogmatiſts, on the contrary, 
who never dreaded any thing more than to appear igno- 
rant, are immediately loft in it; and being ſo preſumptu- 
ous as to believe the light of their underſlanding was 
Jaſfcient to pierce through darkneſs of every kind, they 
thereby blind themſekves the more, as they imagine that 
they advance forward into an obſcurity which human 
nature cannot pierce. However this be, I think that 
Scepticiſm is of great benefit to a Chriſtian foul, when it 
mpts him to lay afide all thoſe magiſterial opinions 
which St Paul has in ſo much abberrence. He expa- 
tiates more accurately and ſtrongly on this in — 
book (24). (24) In part 2 of 
When a perſon is able to well comprehend all the 3 i, 
ways of 2 his judgment laid down by Sex- — 8 
tus Empiricus, he perceives that this logick is the 
greateſt effort of ſubtlety, that the mind of man is ca- 
pable of; but we ſee at the ſame time, that this ſub- 
tlety is no ways ſatisfactory; it confounds itſelf ; for 
were it ſolid, it would prove that it is certain we 
ought to doubt. There therefore would be ſome cer- 
tainty ; there would be a certain rule of truth. This 
would ruin that ſyſtem, but we need not be under any 
apprehenſions that things would come to that; the 
reaſons for our doubting are themſelves doubtful. 
How great a Chaos, and how great a torture is 
this for the human mind! One would therefore con- 
clude, that the unhappineſs of this condition is beſt 
ſuited to convince us, that our reaſon is one of the 
miſleaders, ſince, when this faculty diſplays itſelf 
with the greateſt ſubtlety, it yet plunges us into ſuch 
an abyſs. The natural conſequence of this is, that 
we ought to renounce ſuch a guide, and to implore the 
cauſe of all things to give us a better. This is making 
a great ſtep towards the Chriſtian religion ; it requir- 
ing us to expect, from God, the knowledge of thoſe 
things, which we ought to believe, and ought to do 
it requires us to captivate our underſtandings to the 
obedience of faith. if a man is convinced, that no- 
thing good is to be expected from his philoſophical 
enquiries, he will be the more prompted to offer up 
his prayers to God, in order that he would perſuade 
him of the belief of thoſe truths which we ought to 
believe, than if he flatters himſelf with the hopes of 
ſucceeding by reaſoning and diſputing. It is there- 
fore a happy diſpoſition of a man towards faith, 
when he is ſenſible how defective reaſon is; and hence 
it is that Paſcal, and ſome other Writers, declared, 
that to convert Free-thinkers, reaſon ought to be de- 
graded as much as poſſible, and repreſented as a facul- 
ty that ought not to be much relied on. Calvin writes (25) It isto be 
admirably on this ſubject, he ſaying as follows in the (bſerves,that this 
Liturgy of Baptiſm (25); that is, he thus begins his Liturgy is uſed in 
inſtructions for thoſe, who are to be initiated in the the churches of . 
Chriſtian religion. In this (26) therefore God <vould Ne Geneve ol 
have us be humble and diſpleaſed with ourſelves; and in e 4 the 
this manner he prepares us te implore and require his Grace, ma xims contain- 
in order that all the perverfity and curſe of our nature ed in it ought to 
may be aboliſhed. For wwe are not qualified to receive it, . 
till we have firſt diveſted ourſelves of all confidence in our — 28 . 
own virtue, Wiſdom and juſtice, and condemned every churches, and 
thing that is in us. However, after ſhewing us our un- not as the parti 
happineſs, he comforts us in like manner by his mercy ; he cular * 1 
promiſing to regenerate us, by his holy ſpirit, in a new Jaun 
life, which may be to us as an entrance into his Kingdom. (26) 5. 6 By 
This regeneration confiſ!s of twwo parts, vis. DENYING falling us that 
to follew 0UR OWN REASON, our pleaſure and vill ; we muſt be reze 
and CAPTIVATING OUR UNDERSTANDING and heart, nerated- 
to the wiſdom and juſtice of God, we mortify whatever 
belongs to ourſekves and the fab; and then that we FOL 
LOW THE LIGHT OF Gov, to comply with, and obey, 
his will, as he inſtructs us to do by his word, and leads 
us to it by his ſpirit. Be this as it will, ſome * | 
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in company with him very often ſaved his life, It can never be thought he was ſo mad 


(e) Idem, ibid. 


as that comes to [D]: however, it cannot be doubted, but that he taught that the honour 


num. 61. and infamy of actions, and the juſtice and injuſtice of them, depended only on human 


Y This muſt 


laws, and on cuſtom (e). How abominable ſoever this tenet may be, it follows natu- 


Herbe taken ina rally from the ſceptical principle following, that the abſolute and internal nature of ob- 
der ſenſe 5 he jects is hid from us; and that we can be ſure only of what they appear to us in certain 


doubtleſs wiſhed 


to enjoy health reſpects. The ſupineneſs and indifference of Pyrrho was aſtoniſhing [E]. He did not 
rather than de love any thing, nor was he ever angry upon any account (F); and no man in the world 


ſick, &c. 


of great abilities aſſert, that nothing can be more op- 
(27) La Placette, poſite to religion than {cepticiſm. “ (27). It is the 
Traite de la Cen- ic total extinction, not only of faith but of reaſon ; 
ference, P. 377 « and nothing can be more impoſſible than to reclaim 
* ſuch as have carried their wild way of thinking to 
ſuch an exceſs, The moſt ignorant perſons may be in- 
«« ſtructed, the moſt obſtinate maybe convinced, and the 
«6 moſt incredulous be perſuaded ; but it is impoſſible, 
I will not ſay, to convince a Sceptick, but to reaſon 
« juſtly againſt him; it not being poſſible to object 
„to him any proof, but what will be the groſſeſt of 
all ſophiſms, I mean, a begging of the queſtion. 
And indeed, no argument can be concluſive, but 
by ſuppoling, that whatever is evident is true, that 
is, by ſuppoſing the thing in queſtion : for ſcep- 
** ticiſm, properly ſpeaking, conſiſts in not admit- 
1 ting that fundamental maxim of the Dogmatilts 
b erer ß © (28).” See Voſſius, who having ſaid that Scepticiſm 
more powerfal, and Epicuriſm are very repugnant to the Chriſtian re- 
when uſed, for ligion, confirms his opinion by a paſſage from Cle- 
inſtance, by the mens Romanus (29). Hinc Nicetas de ſe, & fratre 
33 it Aquila in epitome Clementis Romani, de geſtis B. Petri p. 
— nue — 6. ed. Adr. Turnebi, in Latina Perionii tralatione ex 
ſert ad bominem ariſienſi editione Sonnii fol. 596. H ve 01 9 
to Divines, that ra S , i ahr H e ˖. Ayu 61.7% EN, 
ſome evident pro- oy x) INoppor®-, iv A {AAA craorevaGur Gore wile. 
provtions are = Accurate etiam ea inquiſivimus, quæ a Philoſophis 
3 [B] a- traduntur : r illa, quæ maxime repugnant pi- 
bove, the diſpute qtati erga Deum: Illa, inquam, Epicuri ac Pyrrho- 
of the two Ab- nis, quo magis ea refellere poſſemus. Nempe Nicetas 
** quidem fuerat Epicurcus: Aguila vero Pyrrhonios erat ſe- 
(29) Voſſins, de #715, ut apud ipſum eſi Clementem in oct᷑ aus Recognitio- 
Pliliſipberum num libro *, quod opus Grace non exftat, ſed Latine ex 
Sefir, p. 107, tralatione Rufini Aquilejenſis (30). i. e. Hence Nice- 
208, « tas, in his epitome of Clemens Romanus, &c. 
* ſpeaking concerning himſelf and his brother Aqui- 
* la, ſays, Ve have made a diligent enquiry into thoſe 
(10) Voſſiue, de * things which are advanced by the Philoſophers, ſuch 
5 Heber „ particular) as are the moſt repugnant to religion ; 1 
$:9i:, p. 18. mean what Epicurus and Pyrrbo hade advanced, in 
order that we might confute them the more eaſily. For 
«© Nicetas had been of the ſect of the Epicureans, and 
« Aquila a follower of Pyrrho, as appears from the 
eighth book of Clemens Romanus's Recognitions, 
* which book is not extant in the Greek tongue, but 

only Rufinus's Latin verſion of it.“ 

I am to obſerve, that La Mothe le Vayer does not 
indulge the Scepticks the ſame favour as he did many 
ancient Philoſophers : the following particulars, co- 
pied from him, include ſeveral particulars which 
fuit this article. I deſpair of Pyrrho's ſalvation, 
and that of all his Diſciples, who have entertained 
the ſame opinion as he did of the Deity. How- 
ever, they did not, as ſome perſons have believed, 
« profeſs Atheiſm. It appears from Sextus Empiri- 

„Lib. 4. Pyr. © cus “, that they admitted the exiſtence of the Gods, 
byp. c. 1. « like the reſt of the Philoſophers; that they paid 
them the cuſtomary worſhip, and did not deny their 
«« providence. But beſides that, they never acknow- 
ledged a firſt cauſe, which might have made them 
4e deſpiſe the idolatry of the age in which they lived; 
it is certain that they did not believe any parti- 
«« cular, with regard to the divine nature, but with a 
«« ſuſpenſion of mind, nor confeſſed any thing of 
what was ſaid above, except in a doubtful way, 
and merely in compliance with the laws and cuſ- 
«« toms of the age and country in which they lived: 
* conſequently, ſince they have not had the ſmalleſt 
„ray of that implicit faith, on which we have 
« grounded the hopes of the ſalvation of ſome Hea- 
„ thens, who have poſſeſſed it together with an ex- 
(31) La Mothe „ traordinary Grace from Heaven; I cannot fee there 
le Vayer, of the « is the leaſt room for our believing, that any Sce 


— 4 _=— * tick of that caſt can avoid going to hell (3 1).“ 


2 Fol. 81. 6. 


* 


Was 


[D] 1t can never be thought, he was ſo mad as that : 
comes to.] I will again cite la Mothe le Vayer (32). 7 (3?) _—_ p- 
know it is afſerted by Antigonus Caryſlius, that Pyrrbo kg 
would not have ſtirred a ſtep out of his way, neither for a 
car, a precipice, nor a mad dg; and that he was pre- 
ſerved from all thoſe diſaſters ſolely by his friends. But 
why ſhould we give credit to this Antigonus rather than 
to Enefidemus, who wrote eight books of the ſeft + of 4. iq. Lat. 
the Scepticks or Pyrrhonians, and who affirms that their Phutius in Bibl. 


founder was never guilty of any ſuch mad ation: ? They 


indeed are ſo i able, and it is ſo difficult for a man to 
perſuane himfelf, that they might have been oppoſed by 


fo great a number of Philoſophers, that I ſhould ſcruple to 


believe them, though they had not been contradicted by any 
perſon, and that the reſt of Pyrrho's life did not prove 
them to be falſe. And indeed it is agreed, that he lived 
till near ninety years of age, the greateſi part of which 
he ſpent in travelling ; he having wiſited the Magi of Per- 
ia, and converſed with the Gymmoſophiſts of India. Is it 
probable, that a man who plunged himſelf into dangers of 
every kind, had lived to ſo advanced an age, and that he 
could meet, in all places, friends enough to free him from jo 
many evils, which even thoſe who travel with the greateſt 
prudence and forefight, find it very difficult to avoid ? 
Be this as it will, he ought to be conſidered as the founder 
of a mighty ſect, and one who dbubtliſi was confiderable on 
many accounts, If there even was nothing to alledge in 
his favour, except what wwe read in his life, wiz. of his 
bring created Pontifex Maximus by his countrymen, this 
would be ſafficient to prove the calumny of his enemies, it 
not being probable to ſuppoſe that they would have beſtowed 
fo important an office on a man of ſo fantaſtical a caſt 
« «+ . (33). He never wrote any thing, fo that wwe can- : 
not form a judgment of his 4 from his works. (3 E 
But abſtracted from what we may ſuppoſe from his exalt- Virtue ef the Hua- 
ed reputation, the ſole privilege of immunity which the thens, p. 227. 
city of Elis, the place of his Firth, granted to all Phi- 
ſephers upon his account, and the honour he received from 
the Athenians, by their making bim a deniſon of their city 
(34), an honour they granted to few, ſpeak his conſpicu- (44) We ſhall 
ous merit. ; ſhew in the tem. 
LE] The ſupineneſs and indifference of Pyrrho aua I _— this 
aſtoniſhing.) I will give but one inſtance of it. An- 44. 
axarchus falling into a ditch, Pyrrho ſaw him there, 
and would not lend the leaſt helping hand to get him 
out, but went on, He was juſtly blamed on that 
account ; for he ought to have helped, on ſuch an 
occaſion, a man, who was an entire ſtranger to him, 
much more a profeſſor. The reader will preſently 
ſee, that the maſter knew more than the diſciple on 
that head; for Anaxarchus not only made no com- 
plaint againſt Pyrrho, and did not approve that any 
perſon ſhould cenſure him for it, but alſo applauded 
him for that indolent temper, and his not loving any 
thing. Could any thing more ſurprizing than this 
be ſeen among the Friers of La Trape? Kai wer, 
Avetapxe is N HνNxh0α,ðͤ-e , magnnly & BonJnoa;* 
ro os irwAbrar, are A. gap i711 To ade oper xy 
x50gyer aury, Et cum aliquands Anaxarchus in ſcrobem 
incidiſſet, ille pertranfiit nihil ei opem ferens. Jlague cum 
plerigae culparent, Anaxarchus ipſe laudabat, ut indiffe- 
renter & fine aſfectu ſe habentem (35). This puts me (3 5) Diog. Laert. 
in mind of a repartee mentioned by Abbe de St. ia Pyrrhone, lib. 
Real. I could, ſays he (36), make the ſame reply as did 9. num. 63, 
one of the ancients, wwho being reproached for having 
very little regard to Philefaphy, though himſelf at a (36)  Crlarion, 
Philojopher ; This very thing, anfevered he, I call . p. 37 * 
philoſophizing. This anſwer was worthy both of Hague edit. 
Pyrrho and Anaxarchus. | 
Here follows another ſaying, Pyrrho maintained, 
that to live or die were things equally indifferent. 
Why do not you die then? (ſays one to him ;) for that 
very reaſon, replied he; it is becauſe life and death 
are equally indifferent. This particular is not —— 
| tion 
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was more perſuaded than he of the vanity of things [F]. Whenever he ſpoke, he did 


not much care whether he was, or was not, liſtened to; and though he perceived that 


) Pa. Laen. his auditors went away, he nevertheleſs uſed to go on (g). He kept houſe with his ſiſter 
3.75 and divided equally th her the ſmalleſt domeſtic concerns [G J. Thoſe who relate that 


he was made a deniſon of the city of Athens,, for having killed a King of Thrace are 


tioned by Diogenes Laertius, but Stobæus preſented 
it. INojper Tr pwnd Alpin, . 5 vaude. N ri 
rn wg avror, v. gy ob d «nobvioxu;, 6 d, "Ori, ren, 
gd Nepipu. Pyrrhon ajebat, nihil intereſſe inter vitam 
6 mortem. Et cum quidam ad eum diceret, cur igetur 

35) Stobwus, 7/o non moreris ? Quia nihil intereſt, reſpondit (37). 

ware 01%, Let it not be objected that he would have forgot his 
maxims, had he been in danger of preſent death. 
Let it not be ſaid, 


Era fuor de perigli um ſacripante, 
Ma ne perigli havea cara la vita. 


« When far from danger he was brave as Hector; 
« But fearful as a hare when perils threatned.“ 


He evinced the contrary, when in imminent _ 
of being ſhipwrecked. Pyrrho was the = E ſon 
who was undifmayed at the ſtorm ; and obſervin 

that the reſt were ſeized with fear and the deepet 
melancholy, he,. deſired them, with an undiſturbed air, 


to look at a hog who was there, and who was feed- 
(38) Compare ing as uſual : Such, added he, ought to be the inſen- 
this with the ſibility of the wiſe man (38). Te, yay iNN her 


doctrine of Dio- zoxyIpwraexdrwy bro xaynar@-, ares yarms or auß 
. bort This buxnv, digg ir 7G whey xoipiolo io dier, 9 
1 uw, & x91 Ty weche is Toiceury x <Jajakia. 
of the art, Navi aliguando vehebatur & cum ſocii rempeſtate acti 
ER EIRA. mæſtiores cſſent, ipſe tranguillb animo porcellum in navi 
f edentem oftendebat, dicens, oportere ſapientem tali ani- 

39) Diog- * mi tranquillitate eſſe (30). 
. [F] No man in the world was more perſuaded than he 
75 the wanity of things.] He eſpecially deſpiſed man- 
ind, and was for ever repeating the line in which 
(ao) Idem, ibid Homer compares men to leaves. Oavpuaiw avror, 


num- 67. " xa ooexts Ayer (40), 


(an It is the 
146th ver. of 
Iliad 6, 


Olarif Pinan your, Tough xa dd (41). 


Miratum eum (Homerum) aſſiduepue pronuntiare ſolitum 
ejus wverficulum, tale quidem genus eit hominum, quale 
eſt foliorum. Gaſſendi ſays that he was pleaſed with 
this compariſon, becauſe it expreſſed the mor- 
tality of mankind ; and that fickleneſs of their opi- 
nions, whereby they are, like leaves, the 2 of 
every wind. Quaſi exinde fignificetur non inum 
modo, perinde ac foliorum natura caduca, ſed opinio quo- 
que inconſlans & perinde mutabilis ac minimo vento ſunt 
(42) Gaſſendi, de arborum folia mobilia (42). He took a great delight 
Legice fine, cap. in thoſe other paſſages of Homer, where men are 
2. p · m. 70. compared to birds and flies; and in which their in- 
(43) Diog. Laert. firmities and childiſnneſs are deſcribed 43). Kai 
lib. 9. num. 68. 40's Gun 4g T0 ele, xal x16 wad wc XX} Ten 
daseddie Tar ergparor. Sicut & cetera illius, quibus 
infirmitas & inania fludia atque pueriles hominum motus 
indicantur (44). I am ſurprized, it is not ſaid, that 
he was infinitely pleaſed with the following verſes of 


{44) ldem, ibid, 


Homer ; 
Tele; Vg Y- bow inigYoriar A ar ar, 

G i. — Olo ix Ads nei marr d S (45). 

ver. 135. See St. 

Auguſt. de Civie, The mind of man is juſt as Heaven inſpires it.“ 

Dei, lib. 5. cap. 

8 It ſignifies, that the mind of man is unſtable; and 
that God gives them their proviſion of reaſon as a 
kind of daily bread, which he renews every morn- 
ing. This agrees admirably well with the hypotheſis 

(46) Hi. des or doctrine of the Scepticks. They were for ever 

Our ” oy Sa- making enquiries ; were never ſteady ; and were ready 

vans, 1094 


every moment to argue after a new manner, accord- 

pe 73 awd ing as the occurrences happened. A certain Divine does 
wor 1 the ſame, if his adverſary may be credited; above 
Examen de la all he cannot excuſe his varying, and his perpetual 
Theologie de Mr. contradictions (46). He ſhews him, that he lays 
Jarieu. down principles according as he wants them; but 
that the moment they in to incommode him, 

2 


* 


greatly 


he ſubſtitutes oppoſite ones in their ſtead: and to uſe 
his words, he reproaches him with reaſoning from hand 
to mouth, and according to the paſſion whoſe turn it 
is to command in his ſoul. And yet this Divine is 
very peremptory ; he denies ; he affirms magiſte- 
rially and expeditiouſly. The Scepticks were not 
more reſerved on this occaſion than he is bold, A 
man ſhould not encroach upon their rights, but leave 
them the privilege of reaſoning from hand to mouth ; 
a privilege they aſſume to themſelves in Cicero (47). 
By the way, opinions and paſſions are ſo prodigiouſly 
fickle, that one would conclude that man is a little 
commonwealth which frequently changes its magiſ- 


trates. | 
[G) He divided . . . . the ſmalleſt domeſtic concerns] 


He uſed to carry chickens, hogs, milk, Sc. to 
market to ſell ; he uſed to . ts houſe and clean 
the furniture, as if he had been the ſervant maid of 
the houſe (48). The reaſon of this was, all things 
were indifferent to him, and he did not think that 
one thing was better than another. Ta in} 15; alas 
rab pol ad, domique indifferenttr mmunditiem cu- 
rabat (49). However, he was not always the ſame 
man, he being angry one day with his ſiſter ; and 
when ſome one told him, that his anger did not ſuit 
with the indolence he profeſſed ; do ye think, ſays 
he, that I will practiſe — virtue for the ſake of a 
woman; XN, 71 wit Ty; Ahn p95 ver ACC 
7er aii, &, dn i yonnie d inidut; Ti; dd , . Cum 
forori quandogue ſuccemſuiſſet, argueretque illum quiſdi 
ut immemorem inſlituti ſui, non, inquit, mulier do- 
cumentum erit noſtre indifferentie. The reader muſt 
not ſuppoſe his meaning to be, that he did not bid 
adieu to the B of love; this was far from be- 
ing his thought : he meant, that every ſubje& or oc- 
on did not merit his putting in practice his doc- 
trine, viz. of not being angry at any thing. The 
cauſe of his anger was hi 6 y unworthy a philoſo- 
pher, and particularly of ſuch a Philoſopher. He 
was angry with his ſiſter, becauſe he was forced to 
buy the things ſhe wanted, in order to offer a ſacri- 
hce ; a friend who had promiſed to provide them 
not having kept his word. This we are told by Eu- 
ſebius. Gi ns di ri; , airs Wwe, inule 750 
Piney rug b, Ta wpis Tyr Furiay, a) ji mage 
Lehn TS he Noppor®- picture, x) Hywerxrurr ©, 
iTudy mip 6 p- tary, as & wonorailo ov Toig 
Aoryors, ud" ahi vis anaMiag urn airor, is you 
* & No T1» i airy; ,t. d are duales 
W789 6 p-, ri palgia & iy yuruxi, xz XU, % Weoy 
(50). i. e.“ Philiſta his ſiſter preparing a ſacrifice, 
* a friend of his promiſed to furniſh every thin 
* neceſſary on that occaſion, but failed to do it. 
„ Pyrrho was then forced to provide thoſe things at 
his own expence, and falling into a paſſion on that 
« account, his friend * to him, that he was 
* far from following the maxims of his own philo- 
„ ſophy, he not being free from all paſſion or per- 
turbation of mind. To this Pyrrho replied, that 
women were to be excepted on ſuch occaſions. 
* Says his friend (very juſtly) this kind of philoſophy 
will be of no uſe with regard to women, dogs, 
* and all other things beſide.” The Author, in 
theſe laſt words, alludes to the anſwer, which Pyrrho 
made when he was 4p wy at for running away, to 
ſave himſelf from a dog. He replied, it is a very 
difficult matter to put off the man. A,, Ka- 
por xale Tus airy; 90 eres xf e, 1K) d 
aurar [ror Bior, Ono) 73 Hase dex pars brd nuves, 
arauyin in} r. dodge er lfte bd v wren, 
uiath ó xaArer gin Tor 2 indir (51). i. e. 
« Antigonus Caryſtius, who lived in the ſame time, 
« and wrote their lives, relates, that Pyrrho, to ſave 
„ himſelf from a dog, ran to a tree; and being 


6 2 at for it by thoſe who were preſent, he 
« replied, it is extremely difficult to put off the 
„ man, 


j Thee 


47) Tuſcul. vis: 


« folio 273, D, 


(43) Diog. Laert, 


lib. 9. num. 66. 


(49) dem, ibis. 


(50) Ariſtceles, 
apud Euſebium, 
Præparat. Evan- 
gel. lib. 14. cap» 
18, p. m. 76% 


(51) Idem, ibid- 
b. m. 764+ 


v1 
=. 
N 8 
1 
7 
L : 


d, 


(b) See the rem» 
LEJ. 


(52) Plut. adver- 
us Colotem 3 

circa fin. See al- 
ſo de laudando ſe- 
ipſo, p. 542, and 
71 Repub- 
lica, p· 816. 


(53) Demoſthe- 
nes, adverſus A- 
riſtocratem, p · m. 
445» 


(54) Diocles ſa ys 
PL Diog. Laert. 
lib. 9. num, 65. 


lüb. g. num. 61. 
p. 581. 


(56) Ibid. num. 
64. 


(571 See the tem · 


(58) La Mothe 
le Vayer, on the 
Virtue of the Hea- 
thens, Tom. 5. 
P. 217. 


20) It is in rem. 
[E], citat. (38). 


(60) Giles Boi- 
leau, in the Life 
of Epictetus, p. 
I, 43» 


[H] Thoſe who relate that he was made a Deniſon of 
the city of Athens, for having killed a King of Thrace, are 
reatly miſtaken.) This error was pay 14 by a ſimi- 
Fitude of names. One Pyrrho, a Diſciple of Plato (5 2), 
was mace a deniſon of Athens, for having kill- 
ed Cotys King of Thrace (53). To this is owing 
the falſity of thoſe who aſſert that our Pyrrho com- 
mitted this murder, and obtained the juſt mentioned 
reward (54). 

[1] Moreri has not committed many errors.) Only 
five. I. Theſe words, Pyrrho wvas of opinion that men 
did nothing but by cuſtom, are abſurd. He was not ſo 
ſtupid as to ſay this. He was ſenſible that ſome Phi- 
jefoghine aſſerted the natural difference there is be- 
tween vice and virtue; and that a numberleſs multi- 
tude of people do a thouſand things in compliance 
with the laws. He ought to have expreſſed himſelf 
thus : Pyrrho maintained, that in reality, nothing 
was either this or that ; but that the nature of things 
depended on the laws and on cuſtom ; that is, that 
men, by their laws and cuſtoms, declared ſome things 
to be good, laudable, bad, blame-worthy, &c. Thie 
was his Doctrine. If Diogenes Laertius did not 
mean this, ſo much the worſe for him. I expreſs 
myſelf in this manner, becauſe his words are not ſo 
clear, to make his readers believe that the meaning 
of them is, that mankind by their laws and cuſtoms, 
make ewery thing to be ſo or jo. Ke} 5polwy ir} aalen, 
und, al 7H dang, „d os Kt zb navrle 786 
/ pd ou; r & yup hαετννν rad n rd tiveu txc- 
. Eadem ratione & de omnibus, nihil were offe : 
cæterum lige atque conſuetudine cuntia homines facere. 
Negue enim efſe quicquam iſtud potius quam illud (55). 
II. I know not in what author he found, that Pyrrho 
did not care to be interrupted in his philoſophical medi- 
tations. Diogenes Laertius does not fay this, though 
he declares him to be fond of ſolitude ; and he even 
ſays, that ſuch as put any que{cons to him were 
never diſſatisfied with his anſwers (56). III. This 
error is a flight one in compariſon of what follows. 
It is nevertheleſs confeſſed, that he lived to ninety years 
of age. This is ſuppoſing, that a man who delights 
to be alone, and does not love to be interrupted in 
his meditations, could not live to an advanced age. 
Moſt perſons, who meditate, earneſtly deſire to be free 
to carry on their meditations without having the 
thread or ſeries of them interrupted ; for the leaſt 
interruption breaks the chain of their reflections, 
and is ſo much loſt time to them; and when a man 
delights in ſolitude, and is diſpleaſed with company, 
thoſe, who let him be as much alone as he pleaſes, 
prolong his life. It may therefore be affirmed, that 
Moreri has made a very ill application of the word 
nevertheleſs. IV. It does not appear that Pyrrho was 
made a Deniſon of Athens: this terror was copied 
from la Mothe le Vayer (57). V. Had Moreri copied 
faithfully another particular from him, this remark 
would have ended before now. He ſays, that by the 
eighth manner of ſuſpending one's judgment, which 
is that of relation, the Scepticks ſhew, that we judge 
of things only by compariſon (58). Moreri adds to this 
the word prejudices or prepoſleſſions ; the Seepricks, 
ſays he, declare, that we judge only by prejudices or com- 
pariſon. A bad disjunctive particle; for the manner 
hinted at here does not relate to prejudices, but only 
to ſuch judgments as we form of relative qualities, 
as weight, hardneſs, bigneſs, ſmallneſs, &c. 

[IXI The equality he put between life and death hes 
been very much applauded by Epictetus, though, in other 
reſpecti, he had ſcepticiſm in the utmoſt contempt.) © Epic- 
« tetus had a peculiar veneration for Pyrrho, becauſe 
« he put life and death upon a level. He was eſpe- 
« cially fond of the repartee he made (59), Cc. 
«: G Thong he had a high yy for Pyrrho, 
« he yet had ſo ſtrange a contempt for the Scepticks, 
« that he could not endure them. He one day ſaid 
to a Sceptic, who endeavoured to prove that the 
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greatly miſtaken [H ]. Moreri has not committed many errors [I]. | 
The equality he put between life and death () has been very much applauded by 
Epictetus, though, in other reſpects, he had Scepticiſm in the utmoſt contempt [X]. 


For the ſatisfaction of many perſons, we ſhall add ſome reflections to this article 
of Bayle [A]. 


PYRRHUS, [i 


«* ſenſes always impoſe upon us: who among you | 
ever miſtook ſo far, as to go to the mill when he lll 
intended to go to the hot bath? Ie uſed when to | 
« ſay, * were I a ſervant to the Scepticks, I mould * Arrian. lib. 2. ll 
take a pleaſure in plaguing them: they ſhou'd ſay BH. c. 20, | | 
to me; Epictetus, pour ſome oil into the bath, T : 1 
would pour brine on their heads: if they ſhould 1 
aſk me for barley-water, I would bring vine- | 
And in caſe they blamed me for this, I | 
would tell them they were miſtaken, and ner uade * | 
them that vinegar is barley-water, or oblige them . 
* to renounce their opinion (61). ” (51) N of | 
[4] Add fome elections to this article of Bak] Lite gy" — | 
That there are people in the world; v. ho doubt ab ſo- i ; 
lutely of all things, and dare not perſuade themſelves 
that they think and exiſt, this we cannot gure to 
ourſelves without ſuppoſing them to be dilkracted. Fi 
The greateſt part of the Scepticks believe many 
things; for we cannot quite extingviſh nature, nor 
go 1o far as entirely to forget what we are : they 
therefore are endued with a conſciovine!s ; und they 
not only are conſcious of their being ſomething, but 
they likewiſe believe that they have au intercourſe 
with the reſt of mankind, and. they accede to ſeveral 
truths : this happens always wren they ore not upon 
their guard: but the injtant any queſtion is atked 
them, or that they call to mind the law they have 
laid down to themfelves, wiz. of Way. Ain ing in 
a quite different manner from the et of mankind, ' 
they then wi'l own nog ng; they ſcek ior evaſions 
and intricacics, to puzz'c themſelve: and puzzle 
I There ate 57112 errors can never tri- 
umph entirely over rat i e ware ſome prejudices 
which we defend with warmch, the inftont the truth 
of them is conteſted, but which we 4 1 


cc 
cc 
cc 
44 
«c 


Illo, in 
any manner, the moment d ceaſe to attend parti- 
cularly to them. : we think, we tpeak., act directly 


as if we profeiſed quite oppolite princ tes: {uch, for 
inſtance, is the condition of a man who Jonics free 
will, who has taken it into his head to believe that 
all things are mechaniſm, (governed by the laws of 
mechanicks) within, without, in bodies and in ſpirits ; 
for, at intervals, he will deliberate, will weigh the 
reaſons on both ſides ; and, according to the impor- 
tance of the ſubjects, and the concern he has in them, 
chooſes to ſuſpend his judgment rather than deter- 
mine inconſiderately. He is pleaſed with himſelf 
for any caution he may uſe ; he eſteems thoſe who 
uſes him well, thinks it incumbent on him to be 
grateful, hates the ungrateful ; complains of injuſtice, 
incivility and haughtineſs; blames thote whor; he 
thinks have uſed him ill; loves to make them oaious, 
and to leave them no excule if poſſible ; publiſhes 
their defects, and occaſionally inveighs againſt them 
with the utmoſt ſeverity. But what a farce would all 
this be, if all things are mechaniſm ! I ſhould think it 
equally ſagacious in a man, who ſhould compliment 
the North wind, and quarrel with that of the South, 
when he ſtands in need of one, and the other blovys 
againſt him. If there is no ſuch thing as injuſtice, 
why ſhould a Sceptick complain when he is treated 
unjuſtly ? But this ſet of people arc ever accuſtomed 
to contradict themſelves : they laugh at the credulity 
of others, though according to their own principles, 
they ſhould not ridicule any one, ſince nothing is ri- 
diculous. Although too flight à tincture of the ſci- 
ences, and too quick a ſurvey of them had made 
Cicero declare for uncertainty ; he yet, by intervals; 
is himſelf again ; when yielding to the voice of na- 
ture, he acknowleges that ſome truths are fo very 
evident, that it is impoſſible to prove their being o- 
therwiſe. Eft guædam ita perſpicua veritas, ut eam in 
firmare nulla res poſſit. . . Quanguùm omnia alia fal. 
Ja, incerta'ſunt, caduca, mobilia, Virtus eft una altiſſimis 
defixa radicibus, que nunquam uila vi labefactari poteſt, | 
nunguam dimoveri hoo (1). . . When we perceive that (1) Cicero, Orat.. 
a perſon is quite fixed in this way of thinking, and 7“ F. Vine: 
| | obſtinately 
8 
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(a] Sophocles, in 
Pbiloct. See allo t 


Homer, Ody/. 
nn * 


(5) Euſtath. in 
Liad. 19 


doned and deſpi 
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PYRRHUS, the ſon of Achilles and Deidamia, daughter of Lycomedes King of 
the iſland of Scyros, was born in that iſland a little before the war of Troy. He was 
brought up in it till Ulyſſes and Phoenix fetched him from thence (a), to take him to 


hat famous ſiege after his father's death; and | he went thither, though invited to ſtay by 


the tears of his grand - father on the mother's ſide [4], The Greeks had been told, that 


Troy would never be taken, without the ſon of Achilles. 


He was called Neoptole- 


mus, becauſe he was ſo very young (6) [B]; as the name, Pyrrhus, had been given 


obſtinately determined to perſevere in it ; that he 


_ delights in it, and contemns other pms that man 


muſt be almoſt as mad as he is, who ſhould attempt 
to change his way of thinking. We might chain 
down one who ſhould be ſo frantic as to attempt to 
tear out his bodily eyes, but how would it be poſſible 
to bind a man who takes a pleaſure in ſhutting thoſe 
of his mind; who is for ever making an ill uſe of 
his free will ; and fixes, in that perpetual abuſe, his 
delight and gong Such a man ought to be aban- 

ed, fince nothing can more deſerve 
contempt than for a perſon to arm himſelf againſt 
evidence ; for what can be more contemptible in it- 
ſelf and more frantic, than to combat, with reaſons, 
the principles of reaſoning ? What is it they pretend 
to conclude, if they have no principles, and if they 
are ignorant of the method how ſuch a conſequence 
is to be drawn, as may be reaſonable and worthy of 
ſome attention? . . . Were we to look upon ſuch 
obſtinate and prejudiced men with all the contempt 
they merit, they perhaps would be aſhamed of them- 
ſelves, at leaſt thoſe whoſe minds are not yet depraved 
by them, would be aſhamed to admire them; but a 
little warmth of imagination, a certain politeneſs of 
behaviour, ſome ſhew of erudition, and, above all a 
ſecret corruption of the heart, and the art with which 
they diſguiſe and colour vice, procures them the ac- 
quaintance and applauſe of many perſons not very 
conſpicuous for their virtue. . . . That man has car- 
ried Scepticiſm to its utmoſt height, and his evil is 
abſolutely incurable, when, forced by ſuch an evi- 
dence as he cannot elude without falling into a ſeries 
of contradiftions, he yet refuſes to acquieſce in it, 
upon the ridiculous pretence, that another perſon will 
find out ſuch anſwers and evaſions as he himſelf is 


not able to hit upon. When a molt obſcure, and moſt 
_ uncertain perhaps of this kind, fhall prevail, in a 


man's mind, over the ſtrongeſt and moſt convincing 
light; I again repeat it, muſt not he who ſhould con- 
tinue to attempt to recover ſuch a man, be almoſt as 
frantic as he is? . . . With regard to ſuch, who, 
through exceſſive fear, from a weakneſs of complexi- 
tion, or whom the ſophiſms of ſome prevailing fan- 
ey have thrown into doubts, perplexity, and ſuſpen- 
ſion of mind; in my opinion ſuch ought to be treat- 
ed like crazy perſons and thoſe who are oppreſſed 
with . When a perſon is preyed upon 
by gloom, and ſeems determined to brood over it, 
we ought not to cenſure his frenzy directly, nor en- 
deavour too haſtily to cure him of it. I will be 
better to combat it at a diſtance, and endeavour to 
amuſe him with a variety of recreations. We ſhall, 
at laſt, certainly find ſome 2 moment, in 


which the moſt gloomy mortal will conſent to emerge 
from his melancholy, and abandon himſelf to ſome 


glimmerings of joy; and even on theſe occaſions, 
we muſt not inſiſt too much upon his continuing in 
it, but rather make him return to it by intervals. He 
muſt be brought, by inſenſible degrees, to reliſh plea- 
ſure; and when he is a little uſed to it, then will be 
the time to aſk him, if ſuch a ſtate of ſatisfaction 
and joy is not better than that of a gloomineſs of 
temper; and afterwards exhort him to ſtruggle with 
and gain an entire conqueſt over himſelf. In like 
manner we ought to aſk a man, whoſe mind is ſo un- 
happy as to be in an obſtinate ſuſpenſion, if he thinks; 
if he exiſts ; if uncertainty is pleaſing to him; if he 
would willingly extricate himſelf from ſuch a condi- 
tion; if he is ſenſible of his being in a Rate of un- 
certainty ; and when a pleaſure ſucceeds an uneaſi- 
neſs, he then ſhould be aſked, if both thoſe condi- 
tions are alike to him; whether he is certain that 
the latter is more agreeable than the former. B 

theſe trials ſuch a man as we are ſpeaking of will 
be prompted to acquaint himſelf with that evidence 
which conſtrains, and that ſenſation of truth which 
convinces, when a perſon is willing to feel it, and 


him 


give his attention to it. . If the Scepticks are in 
the right, it muſt be confeſſed that mankind are 
greatly obliged to thoſe, who have impoſed upon 
them ; and who, after flattering themſelves with the 
thoughts that they knew what they really did not, 
prevailed ſo far as to eſtabliſh various maxims, and 
make them paſs for indiſputable. Were it not for 
ſuch happy errors, we ſhould paſs our lives without 
any principles or rules ; and there isno light, inſtruc- 
tion or proof, which we ſhould not be ready to aban- 
don, at the firſt whim that ſhould come into our 
heads ; for of what uſe would it be for us to put our- 
ſelves under any reſtraint to follow what perhaps is 
good ; and perhaps is not ſo? Can a man be juſtly 
accuſed for quitting uncertain maxims? . . . All that 
Cicero looks upon as dreadful, with reſpe& to man- 
kind, in the opinion of thoſe who deny a provi- 
dence, agrees ſtill more with the Scepticks. In pri- 
miſque magna diſſenſio eft : eaque niſi dijudicetur, in ſum- 
mo errore neceſſe eft homines, atque in maximarum re- 
rum ignoratione wverſari . . . quorum fi vera ſententia 
et, que poteſt eſſe pietas ? gquæ ſanctitas? que religio? . , 
quibus ſublatis, perturbatio wite ſequitur, & magna 
confuftao. Atque haud ſcio, an pietate advermus Deos, 


ſublata fides etiam & fſocietas humani generis, & (2) Cicero, de 


una excellentiſſima virtus, juſtitia tollatur (2). If Nat. Deer, lib, r, 


the Scepticks are in the right, there are no ſuch 
things as Religion, Piety, Juſtice nor Commerce a- 
mong mankind ; and ſociety muſt neceſſarily be de- 
ſtroyed by confuſion and diſorder (3). The corrup- 
tion of the heart of man is the grand principle of 
Scepticiſm. We love to make our minds ſquare with 
our inclinations ; and a man who abandons himſelf 
to the impreſſions of the ſenſes, and the miſleading 
chimeras of the imagination, which are quite unſet- 
led, never once reproaches himſelf with his own le- 
vity, when once he is perſuaded that there is no ſuch 
thing as a certain rule; and at the ſame time that he 
lives at random, he applauds himfelf for living con- 
ſequentially (4). Addit. by the Tranſlator.} 


(3) La Logigue 
de remake 
Tom. 3 p · 211 
Amſt. 1725 
Izmo. 


(4 Idem, p. 232. 


F [4] Though invited to flay by the tears of his grand- 
ather | 


by the mother's fide.) Tully informs us of this 
particular, in the 2oth chapter of his book de Ami- 
citia, pag. 515 of Grævius's edition. Re&e etiam, 
ſays he, precip poteſt in amicitiis, ne intemperata quæ- 
dam violentia (quod perſæpe fit) impediat magnas utili- 
tates amicorum, nec enim (ut ad fabulas redeam) Tro- 
jam Neoptelemus capere potuiſſer, fi Lycomedem, apud quem 
erat educatus, multis cum lacrymis iter ſuum impedientem, 
audire voluiſſet. i. e. It may alſo be laid down as 
« a good rule in the article of friendſhip, not to pre- 
« vent, as often happens, m a violent manner, any 
« conſiderable advantages accruing to our friends; 
« for, (to return back to fables) Neoptolemus would 
« not have made himſelf maſter of 'Troy, had he 
„been prevailed upon by Lycomedes, with whom 
« he had been brought up; and who beſought him, 
« with a flood of tears, not to go to the Trojan 
« war.” Langius declares, that there is either a vo- 
luntary or involuntary miſtake here, but he is miſ- 
taken. Here follow his words, which may be ſeen 
in page 515 of Gravius's edition. Qod de Neopto- 
lemo Lælius ait, omnes de Achille narrant. Hague 
vel errat per memoriam Cicero: vel, quod potius credo, 
de indultria Lælio, ut illa ætate, Grecanicarum fabula- 
rum ignorationem concedit : quod etiam in Catone majore 
factum widemus ; tametſi iſle jam ſenex Grecis litteris 
fedulam operam navaverit. i. e. All authors apply 
„% to Achilles, what Lælius relates of Neoptolemus. 
Cicero therefore miſtakes, through a defect of me- 
„ mory; or rather, conſidering that age, purpoſely 
« ſuppoſes Lælius to be ignorant of the Grecian fa- 
„ bles; which circumſtance we alſo find in the elder 
Cato, though he, when far advanced in years, ſtu- 

« died the Greek with great aſſiduity.“ 
[B) He was called Neoptolemus, becauſe he was /o 
very young.) Pauſanias (1) gives a moſt wretched _ 
| | | on 


(3) Lib, 10. pe 
343+ 


-— — 


PYR 603 


(% Servivs, i= him from the colour of his hair (c) [C]. He proved himſelf worthy of the blood from 


AE. 2, ver. 
469. 


4) Homer, 


which he ſprung; he being valiant, brutal and fierce. His noble military exploits, and 
good counſels, have been as wonderful, as it pleaſed Homer and other Pocts, a lon 


047. lib. 17. time after, to make them (d). One of his nobleſt combats was againſt Eurypylus, the 
Quintus Calaber, ſon of Telephus (e). He killed his antagoniſt, and was ſo much delighted with this victo- 
lib. by ry, that he inſtituted the Pyrrhic dance on that occaſion (). The Dancers were to be 
(J. Qintus Ca- armed Cap-a-pee. He was the boldeſt of all thoſe Greeks who ſhut themſelves up in the 


laber , ibid. 


(/) Heſychivs, fears with whic 
dad Scholiaſtes 


Trojan horſe (g ) ; and the intrepidity, he ſhewed on that occaſion, freed them from the 
they were ſeized. The night the city was taken, he made a dreadful 


Pindari, in Py- (laughter (Y); and even cruelly murthered King Priam [D], regardleſs of his old age, or 


ebior, Od. a. the ſacred aſylum in which he had ſheltered himſelf. 
(z) Homer. 044. of a tower, with no leſs barbarity, young Aſtyanax, the ſon of Hector (i); and it was 
he who ſacrificed, with his own hands, Polyxena, on Achilles's tomb (+). He did not 


11. 


e caſt head- long from the top 


0% Virgl, cr behave with ſo much barbarity towards Andromache, the valiant Hector's widow; he 


lib. 2. ver. 500, 


550. Quint. Ca- took up with ſome remains of beauty which he diſcovered in her perſon, and made her 
jaber, lib. 13. See Either his wike hi bine (1), Authors diff ith 
either his wife or his concubine (7). Authors differ with regard to the country he went to 


alſo Pauſan. lib. 
10. P- 343 


after the taking of Troy. Some ſay that he went and took poſſeſſion of the Kingdom 


(i) Paufan, lib. he inherited from his father, viz. Phthia in Theffaly (m) : others relate, that he went di- 


10. P · 342» 
5 Eurip. in 
ry Lycopby . 


lib. 13. Seneca, 
in Tread. Hygin. 
cap · 110. 


00 Virgil. A.. 


rectly for Epirus; that he ſettled and founded a State there (). It is ſaid that Helenus, G Sies 
the ſon of Priam, and a good Sooth-ſayer, who fell to his ſhare in the diviſion of the ogy ep 
8 PI. adviſed him to return by land, becauſe of the dreadful ſtorms with which he 7+) See the ice 

oreſaw the Grecian fleet would be buffeted (o). It is judged, with probability, that Pyr- ** wir inthe 


article HAR- 


rhus followed his advice, becauſe we find, that in his way, he made war with Harpali- PALICUS, ana 
cus, in Thrace (p). He married the beautiful Hermione, daughter of Menelaus and 2, ena, cap 


lis. z. ver- 219. Helena (q), but did not live happily with her. Hermione brought him no children, and 
& 161 Serviu grew jealous of Andromache, who had had a ſon by Pyrrhus (r). Jealouſy fired her fy On 


(») Evrip. ® with a reſolution to make away with her rival (5), and to diſpatch her ſon alſo ; but ſhe ,,, 


Troad. Dictys, . 


lib, 6, Homer, met With obſtacles on that occaſion ; and her deſign being diſcovered, and ſhe dreading her fd Schoi. 


Odyſſ. lib. 4. 


1. p. 10. Pindar, 


des 


, 
Eur. 


huſband's anger, ſhe liſtened with pleaſure to Oreftes, who propoſed to ſteal her; con- 10. /. Paul. 
(») Pauſan. lib. yey her back to her father, and marry her; and indeed, ſhe had been betrothed to him 


ib, 1. p. 10. 


New. 7. foftin, before ſhe married Pyrrhus [E]. Others fay that Oreſtes, firmly determined to take ven- — 
lib. 77. geance of his rival, had recourſe to expedients much more fatal than the carrying off his 
wife, with whom he did not live in good harmony (7) ; and he either killed, or cauſed Aa 


ſon for this, viz. that Phoenix beſtowed this name 
upon him, becauſe Achilles, his father, had born 
arms when very young. 
[C] The name, Pyrrhus, had been given him, from the 
colour of his hair.] Some ſay that he was called 
(2) Hygin. cap. Pyrrhus, upon another account (2), viz. becauſe his 
97: father, when diſguiſed in a female habit at Lycome- 
6 Hygi des's court, was named Pyrrha (3). This circum- 
- Sus b ſtance could not be very well known to the Gram- 
Apollin, Carm, marians, ſince Tiberius, endeavouring to puzzle 
them with knotty queſtions, aſked them, among other 
Particulars, what was Achilles's name when he wore 
(4) Sueton. in a female diſguiſe (4). 
a A1 even cruelly murdered King Priam.] This is 


9. ver. 137. 


—— 3 very finely imaged by Virgil. 


vena], Sat. 7. 
Hoc dicens, altaria ad ipſa trementem 
 Traxit, & in multo lapſantem ſanguine nati 
Implicuit comam læ va, dextraque coruſcum 
Extulit, ac lateri capulo tenus abdidit enſem. 
Hee finis Priami fatorum : hic exitus illum 
(5) Virgil. An. Sorte tulit (5). 
lid. 2, ver. 5 50s 
« With that he dragg'd the trembling fire, 
« Sliddering thro' clotted blood, and holy mire, 
(The mingled paſte his murder'd ſon had made) 
« Haul'd from beneath the violated ſhade ; 
« And on the ſacred pile, the royal victim laid 
« His right hand held his bloody fauchion bare; 
« His left he twiſted in his hoary hair: 
« Then with a ſpeeding thruſt, his heart he found: 
The luke-warm blood came ruſhing through the 
« wound, 
« And ſanguine ſtreams diſtain'd the ſacred ground. 
(6) Euripid. in Thus Priam fell :” DRYDEN. 
Trad. Sener. | 
Agamenn, Pauſ. The altar hinted at here is that of Jupiter Hir- 
lid. 4. p. 127- cæus (6). All authors indeed do not agree that 
5) Jpud Ser- Priam was murdered there: ſome (7) relate, that Ne- 
vium, in An. optolemus forced him out of his palace; and that 
lib. 2. ver. 506. having been dragged to Achilles's tomb, his head was 
(8) Leſch cut of and carried, on the point of a lance, all 
pad Fasan, lb. through the city. Others (8) aſſert, that he was 
10, forced out of that Jupiter's temple ; and that Pyrrhus, 


him 


meeting him afterwards at the gate of his palace, 
ſlew him. Others ſeem to ſay, that Pyrrhus mur- + 
dered him near an altar dedicated to Mercury (9). (9) Quint. Cata« 
Such is the interpretation which the learned Meziriac ber, lib. 13. ver. 
(10) gives to thoſe words of Quintus Calaber, Egmeis **** 
. G Rhodomanus tranſlates them thus, ad (10) On Ovid's 
arum Jovis Hermei ; i. e. At the altar of Jupiter EH. p. 847. 
„ Hermzius ;” but we ought, very probably, to 
correct this text, by ſubſtituting *Epx:tiv, Hercæi, in- 
ſtead of "Eppiiy. See Dauſquejus's notes, page 35, 
on this poet. 

DLE] Hermione . . Had been betrothed to him 
before ſhe married Pyrrhus.) Ovid (11) relates, that (11) Epif. Here 
Tyndarus, his grandfather on the mothei's fide, had mione ad Org. 
promiſed her to Oreſtes during the fiege of Troy, in 
the abſence of Menelaus, who at the ſame time pro- 
miſed Pyrrhus that ſhe ſhould be his wife (12). So- (12) Homer, 
— che by Euſtathius (13), had related this in //. 4- 
a tragedy that is loſt. Euripides (14) ſays, on the 
contrary, that Hermione fen. to Oreſtes by (13) In Oar 
Menelaus, to prevent Oreſtes's killing him, as he * 
had killed Clytemneſtra his own mother. Therefore (14) 1 Oreſte. 
the promiſe of marriage in queſtion was made eight 
years after the ſiege of Troy. Sophocles, in another 
tragedy (15), relates theſe incidents in a quite diffe- 15) 1» Androms 
rent order. He ſays that Menelaus promiſed Hermi- 
one to Oreſtes before the ſiege of Troy ; and that 
he promiſed her to Pyrrhus during the ſiege. Hy- 
ginus (16) has followed a * opinion; viz. 
that Menelaus, notwithſtanding the promiſe he had (16) Cap. 123. 
made to Pyrrhus, when they lay before the city of 
Troy, gave his daughter to Oreſtes; and afterwards 
took her from him, in compliance with his firſt pro- 
miſe, when Pyrrhus went to Lacedæmonia, to require 
the performance of it. Here we have a great va- 
riety of opinions ; but this is ſo very common a thing, 
that we ought not to wonder at it. We ſhould 
rather wonder how authors came to introduce, among 
fats or incidents, the plot of a tragedy ; and that 
they ſhould relate, as the hiſtory of Hermione and 
Oreſtes, the fancies of a Poet, in order to fill his play 
with incidents and the marvellous. Muſt not that 
man have very little to do, who a thouſand years 
ſince ſhould think it incumbent on him not to omit, 

In 


604 


PYR 


him to be killed, even in the temple of Delphi [F]. 
was killed in it, but we are not equally ſure that he was buried there [G]. 


It is pretty certain that Pyrrhus 
He had had 


three wives; Hermione who brought him no children, Lanaſſa, and Andromache. The 

two laſt brought him children; but we know not whether the Kings who ſwayed the 

ſcepter of Epirus, till the Monarch, whoſe Lite will be given in the next article, deſcend- 

ed from the ſons of Lanaſſa, or thoſe of Andromache * J. Authors are divided on 
r 


this ſubject; they agreeing only in this, that they ſprung 


in the hiſtory of Cæſar and Pompey, all the circum- 
ſtances that Scuderi and Corneille relate concerning 
the death of thoſe two illuſtrious Romans ? 

[F] Some ſay that he killed him in the temple of Del- 
phi.) Here is an incident which is accompanied 
with the fictions of the tragic Poets; for thoſe who 
relate the various accounts, which are found in wri- 
ters, with regard to the fatal end of our Pyrrhus, 


(17) In Androm. do not omit what is told by Euripides (17), viz. 
Schol. Pind. in that Pyrrhus, who was gone to Delphi to reproach 
New, Od. 7: Apollo with Achille's death, and to require him to 
rt ive ſatisfaction for it, returned thither in order to 
bog pardon for that inſult, and to appeaſe his anger. 

Other reaſons have been given for this journey. I. 

That Pyrrhus went to Delph, there to offer the 

(18) Pindar. ſpoils of the Trojans (18) ; 11. That he went to the 
em, Od. 7. oracle, to enquire by what methods he might get 


children by Hermione his wife (19) ; III. That he 
intended to plunder the temple (20). Be this as it 
will, he was killed in this temple by Apollo's com- 
mand (21); and the blow was ſtruck, by a Prieſt 
whoſe name is tranſmitted to us. This Prieſt's name 
was Mache@reus, Mex ; and thus we mult read in 
the paſſage on Euripides's Scholiaſt (22), where men- 
tion is made of Pyrrhus's death. Here follows that 


(19) Pherecydes, 
apud Schol. Euri- 
pid. in Oreſte, 


(20) Schol. Pin- 
dar. and Strabo, 
lib. 9. vide etiam 
Pauſan. lib. 10. 


{21 ) Pauſan, lib, paſſage according to the vulgar editions; gu bf 
1. Þ» 13. x To $0157 prov xf ter apr aGev]ecs Tx AA eie. 


r T% xc ars, sable os x leitet K. Now 
(22) In Oreſtem · Meziriac (23) corrects in the beginning, op», and 
at the end «vr , xriiv Maxapi ; fo that, inſtead 
of ſaying that Pyrrhus killed himſelf with his own 
ſword, we may read, that perceiving that the Delphi- 
ans, near the place where the oracle flood, were forcibly 
carrying azvay the fleſh he au going to offer up in ſacri- 
fice, took it from them, and was Killed by Machereus, 
This cauſe is aſſigned for the quarrel in Pindar's 
Scholiaſt, and in Pindar himſelf (24). But the moſt 
common opinion is, that Pyrrhus's death was occa- 
ſioned chiefly by Oreſtes (25), either by his attack- 
ing him at the head of the Delphians, after having 
fallaciouſly aſſured them that their only deſign was 
to prevent the plundering of their temple ; or whe- 
(26) Di&ys, lib. ther he ſuborned ſome aſſaſſins (26) without being 
6. Juſtin- lib. preſent at it. Virgil declares that he was killed by 


17. cap. 3- Pau- 
Ms = Rp Pyrrhus. 


23) On Ovid's 
Piſt. p. 855. 


24} Od. 7. 
em. 


(25) Euripid. in 
Androm. 


Aſt illum ereptæ magno inflammatus amore 

Conjugis, & ſeelerum furiis agitatus Oreſtes, 

Excipit incautum patriaſque obtruncat ad aras (27). 
« Till young Oreſtes, pierc'd with deep deſpair, 

« And longing to redeem the promis'd fair, 5 
Dzypes. 


(27) Virgil. Zn. 
lib, 3. ver. 330. 


« Before Apollo's altar flew the raviſher.” 


om our Pyrrhus. 


The ſame is affirmed by Velleius Paterculus (28) and 
Hyginus (29). 

[G] We are not equally ſure that he was buried there.] 
For ſome Authors aſſert that his bones were ſcattered (29) Hygin. cap. 
* oy frontiers of Ambracia. Cujus offa per fines 3. 

mbracia ſparſa ſunt que eft in Epiri regionibus (30). i 
Ovid is of the ſame —44 9 (30)- (30) Hygin, ii, 


(28) Patercul, lib, 
I, cap. 1. 


Nec tua quam Pyrrhi felicius offa quieſeant, 

F ata per Ambracias que jacuere wias (31). (31) Ovid. ir 
Ibin, ver. 205, 
* Reſtleſs as Pyrrhus's may be your bones, ; 
te W Ambracia's roads, whre ſcatter'd 

wide.” 


Boſſieu in his Commentary on theſe two verſes juſtly 
cenſures Caſaubon and Corradue, for ſuppoſing that 
they were ſpoken of the Fyrchas who was engaged 
in war with the Romaus ; it being certain, from the 
teſtimony of Ut:ree Authors (32), that this Pyrrhus 
had an honourabic burial. He alſo cenſures Rei- (32) Yak Max, 
neccius, for applying theie words to a Pyrrhus who 8 
was not the ſon of Achilles. Farther, our Neopto- Pyrrho. Auttts 
lemus was buried in Delphi. Some declare that his 4 Vir illufire. 
tomb uſed to be ſhewn in the Grove ſacred to Apollo?“ 
(33). Others obſerve that he was buried under ihe (33) Strabo, lib. 
Temple-gate, but that Menelaus cauied his body to 9. Si 
be removed into the ſacred grove (34). Pauſanias 
not only ſays, that his tomb was ſeen, at the coming Piadari, u 04. 
out of the Temple, towards the left hand; but adds, 7. NM. 7 
that the Delphians uſed to perform annually certain 
funeral expiations in his honour (35). They indeed (45 ) Pauſan, libs 
treated him, for a long time, as an enemy, without 10. p. 341. 
paying the leaſt honour to his memory; ſince they 
did not honour him, till he appeared in the heat of 
the battle, fighting for them againſt the Gauls 3 when 
they attempted to take the city and plunder the tem- 
ple (36). Dictys Cretenſis (37), and ſome other Au- (36) Idem. lib, 
thors, relate alſo that he was buried in that place, “ 

[H] We know not . . . . whether the Kings, who (37) Lib. 6, 
ſwayed the ſeeptre of Epirus, deſcended from the ſons 
of Lanaſſa, or thoſe of Andromache.) Jultin informs 
us, that this Lanaſſa, grand-daughter of Hercules, 
was ſtole by Pyrrhus, who met her in the Temple of 
Jupiter Dodonzus (38). He adds, that Pyrrhus had (38) Juſtin. lib, 
eight children by her, and was ſucceeded by Pialis, 17, cas. 1 d 
his ſon. Meziriac (30) aſſerts againſt him, on the 
teſtimony of Plutarch, that Lanaffa was the grand- (39) On Orid's 
daughter of Hyllus : now Hyllus was the ſon of Her POE: > Wks 
cules. He obſerves, on the other hand, that accord- 
ing to Pauſanias (40), the ſucceſſor of Pyrrhus was 
named Pielus, and was Andromache's ſon. 


34) Scholiaſtes 


(40) Lib, 1. 


PYRRHUS, King of Epirus, deſcended from the preceding [A], and famous for 
the wars he ſuſtained againſt the Romans, was one of the greateſt Captains of antiquity 


[5] He was the ſon of acides and Phthia, daughter of Menon the Theſſalian. 
1is infancy he was expoſed to great dangers ; for the Moloſſi, who had dethroned Zaci- 


[4] Deſcended from the preceding.) See the laſt 


remark of the preceding article ; and the remark 
[E] of the article ANdrRomacyuse. Lloyd and Hof- 
man have, for want of a due attention, given into this 
overſight of Charles Stephens, «iz. that Pyrrhus de- 
ſcended by the mother's fide from Achilles; and from 
Hercules by the father's fide. Now this was ſaid of 
Alex:nder the Great, not of Pyrrhus. He ſhould 
(u) Pyrebus Rex have ſaid, with a Roman Author (1), the very reverſe. 
995 2 [] He was one of the greateſt Captains antiguity.] 
nen 4 He was ſo violent, that thoſe who ſaw his ardour in 
Achille, naterno battle, uſed to ſay, that Alexander was revived in 
ab Hercule oriun- him; and that, whereas other 1 were but the 


— copies of that Conqueror, their r, in nothing 


In 


(2) Cicero men- 
tions this, Epiſt. 
Fam. "IL lib. 9 


(3) Pyrrhas pert= 
tifſimas ſtratage- 
maton ſuit, pri- 

muſque que madmo- 


dum ea diſciplina 


des, 


but their purple habits, their life-guards, wry necks, 
and the ſtrong tone of their voices; Pyrrhus repre- 
ſented him by his valour, aad his mighty atchieve- 
ments. He had writ books on the art military (2), 
which were an indiſputable proof of his ſkill in en- | 
campments, in drawing up an army in order of 1 
battle, &c. and he invented the art of teaching that oſtendit. Donat. 
a ee by a kind of game at cheſs (3). He alſo in Terent. Eu- 
foreſaw early, that if providence indulged him life, he nuch. Act. 4. 
would be the greateſt Captain of his age (4). Hanni- ** 7. 
bal gave him the pre-eminence over all other Cap- (4) nt gern, 
tains, when he told Scipio, that Pyrrhus was the firlt z forctoid this, Plut. 
he (Scipio) the ſecond ; and himſelf (Hannibal) the in Fire Pyrrbi, 
the third (5). But it muſt he confeſſed that Livy P 387. 
4 relates (5) Flut. ibid. 


en f 
piſt. 
b. 9. 
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Eus 


(a) He had mar- 
ried Deidamia, 
Pyrrhus's wife. 


(5) The year of 
Rome 452, ac- 
cording to Cal- 
viſius. 


(c) His name 
was Neoptole- 
Mos. 
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des, and killed all ſuch of his friends as came in their way, endeavoured to ſeize his 
ſon, at that time ſo young as to be under the nurſe's care; but ſo much diligence was 
employed in ſaving him, that thoſe, who took care of him, conveyed him, notwithſtand- 
ing the purſuits of his enemies, to King Glaucias's court in Illyricum. That Monarch 
gave him an excellent education, and reſtored him to his Kingdom at twelve years of age. 
A freſh ſedition breaking out five years after, Pyrrhus loſt his Kingdom, on which occa- 
ſion he withdrew to the Court of Demetrius, his brother-in-law (a); he ſhared with him in 
the memorable battle of Ipſus (6) l and behaved there with the moſt ſignal bravery. 
A peace being concluded between Demetrius and Ptolemy King of Egypt, Pyrrhus was 
ſent as an hoſtage to the Court of the latter, where he became ſo conſiderable, that he 
married Antigone, whom Berenice had had by her firſt huſband, before ſhe married 
Ptolemy. By this alliance he procured ſuch ſuccours of men and money, as enabled him 
to recover his Kingdom. He ſhared it with the Uſurper (c), but did not long ſway the 
ſcepter in conjunction with him; for Pyrrhus being informed that the Uſurper intended 
to poiſon him, was beforehand with him; he inviting him to dinner, and murthering 
him in cold blood, on that occaſion, Not long after he meditated to ſatiate his ambition, 
by the conqueſt of Macedonia; the diviſions that reigned between the ſons of Caſſandra 
furniſhing him with an opportunity for it. Alexander requeſted ſuccours of him againſt 
Antipater his elder brother, which Pyrrhus granted, but obliged him to pay ſeveral pro- 
vinces for it, Demetrius, to whom Alexander had alſo ſued for ſuccour, came to him 
very late, and yet too ſoon, he killing Alexander to prevent him, and got himſelf de- 
clared King of Macedon. This occaſioned the breaking out of a war between him and 
Pyrrhus, in which a battle was fought, where Pyrrhus ſignalized his bravery after a won- 
derful manner, and gained the victory, The inroad he afterwards made into Macedonia 
would have been vaſtly ſucceſsful, had he not been forced to retire with precipitation, and 
with a loſs of part of the army. Notwithſtanding the peace which was concluded a 
little after, he yet favoured Alexander's ſucceſſors, in the deſign they meditated of invading 
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relates this quite otherwiſe ; he ſaying that Hannibal 
having beſtowed the firſt place on Alexander, and the 
ſecond to Pyrrhus, aſcribed to himſelf the third. 
What would vou ſay, ſays Scipio then to him, had you 
overcome me ? I then, replied Hannibal, ould have 
thought myſelf ſuperior to Alexander, to Pyrrhus, and all 
the Captains of the world. It will be proper to cite 
Livy's words, to ſhew whence he borrowed this 
incident. Claudius ſecutus Græcos Acilianos libros, P. 
Africanum in ea fuiſſe legatione tradit : cumgue Epheſi 
collocutum cum Annibale. Et ſermonem etiam unum re- 
fert, quo quærenti Africano, quem fuiſſe maximum im- 
23228 Annibal crederet, reſpondiſſe, Alexandrum 

cedonum regem; quod parva manu innumerabi- 
les exercitus fudiſſet, quodque ultimas oras, quas viſere 
ſupra ſpem humanam eſſet, peragraſſet. Quærenti 
deinde, quem ſecundum poneret; Pyrrhum dixiſſe. 
Exſequenti, quem tertium duceret; haud dubie ſemetip- 
ſum dixiſſe. Tum riſum obortum Scipioni & ſubjeciſſe, 


Quid nam tu diceres, fi me viciſſes? Tum me vero, 


- inguit, & ante Alexandrum, & ante Pyrrhum, & ante 


(6) T. Livius, 
lib. 35. p. m. 
652. 


omnes alios imperatores eſſe. Et perplexum Punico 
aflu reſponſum, & improviſum aſſentationis genus Scipia- 
nem moviſſe : quad & grege ſe imperatorum welut inæſti- 
mabilem ſecreviſſe (6), i. e. Claudius, copying Aci- 
4 ljus's Greek works, relates that P. Africanus was 
« in this embaſly, and had an interview with Han- 
« nibal in Epheſus. He likewiſe informs us of part 
<« of their conference, which is as follows: Africanus 
« aſting Hannibal whom he thought to be the greateſt Cap- 
« Fain; the latter anſwered, Alexander, King of Ma- 
« cedon, and for this reaſon, becauſe he had defeated pro- 
« dipious armies with only a handful of men; and tra- 
« delled, beyond all human expettation, to the utmoſt li- 
« its of the earth. Scipio then aſking, whom 
« he thought to be the ſecond ; he anſwered, Pyrrhus : 
„ being aſked, whom be judged to be the third Cap- 
« tain, he replied, that himſelf was. Scipio ſmiling 
« at theſe words, went on thus: But what would you 
« have ſaid, had you defeated me? I would have de- 
« clared myſelf, replied Hannibal, ſuperior to Alexan- 
« der, to Pyrrhus, and to all the Captains that ever 
« lived. Scipio was ſurprized at this artful anſwer, 
« and unlooked for compliment made him by the 
« Carthaginian, in thus ſingling him out from among 
« all the Generals, and declaring him to ſurpals 
« them infinitely.” The reaſons for which Hanni- 
bal eſteemed Pyrrhus are as follow: Cajtra metari 
primum docuiſſe, ad hoc neminem elegantius loca cepiſſe, 


Vor. VIII. 


Demetrius 


prefidia diſpoſuiſſe, artem etiam conciliandi ſibi homines 
eam habuiſſe, ut ltalice gentes regis externi, quam populi 
Romani tamdiu principis in ea terra, imperium efſe mal. (7) Idem, ibid, 
lent (7). i. e. The art of encampments was firſt Se alſo Amm. 
taught by Pyrrhus, no General ever pitched upon — 1 125 
T pond for that purpoſe better than he ; or knew at 
better how to lodge garriſons, and win the affections 
« of men ; inſomuch that the nations of Italy choſe 
* to be governed by him, though a foreign Prince, 
* rather than be under the Romans to whom they had 
been ſo long ſubject.“ Add to this, that Juſtin 
declares, that he not only poſſeſt the military virtues, 
but was alſo very conſpicuous for his probity and 
ſanctity of life. Satis conſlans inter omnes auttores 
famu eft, nullum nec ejus, nec ſuperioris ætatis regem 
comparandum Pyrrho fuiſſe ; raroque non inter reges tan- 
tum, verum etiam inter illuſtres viros, aut vite ſandioris, 
aut juſtitiæ probatioris viſum fuiſſe : ſcientiam certe rei 
militaris in illo viro tantum fuiſſe, ut cum Lyſimacho, 
Demetrio, Antigono, tantis regibus, bella gerens, invichus 
ſemper fuerit. Ihriorum quoque, Siculbrum, Romanorum- 
que, & Carthaginienfium bellis, nunquam inferior, ple- 
rumgue etiam victor extiterit, qui patriam certe ſuam 
anguſlam, ignobilemque, fama rerum geflarum, & cla- (8) Juſtin. lib. 
ritate nominis ſui, toto orbe illuſirem reddiderit (8). 2 5. 15 fon, p. m. 
i. e. It is agreed by all Authors, that no Monarch, 432, 453+ 
« either of the former age, or that in which Pyr- 
« rhus lived, was to be compared to him; that we 
« ſeldom find, even in a King or the molt illuſtrious 
« men, more probity or a greater ſanity of life, 
te than were conſpicuous in him; and he was ſo ex- 
« ceedingly well ſkilled in military affairs, that he 
« always came off unconquered with thoſe great 
« Kings, Lyſimachus, Demetrius, Antigonus, Like- 
« wiſe in his wars with the Illyrians, the Sicilians, 
« the Romans, and Carthaginians, he was never de- 
« feated, but generally came off victorious. He 
made his Kingdom, which was but of a ſmall extent, 
e and obſcure, famous throughout the world, by his (9 Gy Ende 
«« great name and his mighty atchievements.”” Cicero bs ks A 
alſo applauds him highly for his probity (9.) The tum, Pyrrbo & 
reader will find in the remark [LI, that Pyrrhus knew Annibale. Ab ale 
how to make a very advantageous uſe of thoſe in- , Propter pron 
8 art of which is ſo very neceſſary to great 120 eee 
. mos bahem 
He ſhared with Demetrius in the memorable terum — 5— 
battle of Ipſus.] Moreri relates, that at the battle of %u ſen per 
Ipſus, victory favoured Pyrrhus's fide Aa Autigonus *<*<!vitas ed. 


and Demetrius, All this is falſe ; Pyrrhus being then, , 6. l. 
2 
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Demetrius [DJ]. The Macedonians abandoned the latter, and declared for Pyrrhus, who, 

by this means, ſeeing himſelf maſter of Macedonia, ſhared it nevertheleſs with Lyſima- 

chus. He loſt his half of the Kingdom, in the ſame manner as he had gained the whole; 

the Macedonians abandoning him to join Lyſimachus, who had been born among them. 
Thus Pyrrhus was reduced to his patrimonial Kingdom ; however, he did not ſtay long 
in it, for being of a reſtleſs diſpoſition, one whoſe time would have lain very heavy upon 
his hands, had he not employ'd it in invading others, or in defending himſelf [E]; he 
therefore liſtened with pleaſure to the Tarentines [F], who invited him to croſs into Ita- 
ly, and there head the troops againſt the Romans. Cineas of Theſſaly, a Diſciple of 
Demoſthenes, diſſuaded Pyrrhus from this enterprize ; but all to no purpoſe, it being de- 


(4) The year of 


creed by fate, fic erat in fatis. This Monarch therefore croſſed into Italy with a very 


Rome 473, the ſtrong army ( d), and finding that the Romans marched forward, he himſelf advanced as 
lat of the 124th far as Heraclea, near the river Siris [G], without waiting till all the confederate forces 


Olympiad. 


were ready ; and offered to be Mediator to the Conſul Lævinus, who replied, that the 


Romans would not accept of his mediation, and did not fear his enmity. He went to take a 
view of the Roman army, on which occaſion he confeſſed that thoſe Barbarians did nor 


on the ſame ſide with Demetrius and Antigonus ; or 

to ſpeak more accurately, Pyrrhus fought on that 

occaſion, only as a volunteer in the army of Deme- 

trius. Hofman commits the ſame error with Moreri. 

D] He yet favoured Alexander's ſucceſſors, in the 

(30) See Plut. deſign they meditated of invading Demetrius.) Pyrrhus 

e. was eaſily won by the temptation (10), when the 

chiefs of the confederacy repreſented to him, that his 

conduct was far from prudent. He was for keeping 

ſtrictly to the treaty of peace, at the time that De- 

metrius ſhould be involved in a mighty war ; but 

this was loſing his opportunity, and giving his neigh- 

bouring Monarch time to expect a favourable one for 

himſelt. Wherefore, (was it ſaid to Pyrrhus) do not 

you chooſe to win Macedonia from a Prince who is 

not able to defend it, becauſe of the great number of 

enemies who will invade him, rather than run the 

hazard of being — to defend your own King- 

dom againſt his invaſions, when he ſhall have con- 

cluded a treaty of peace? They alſo repreſented to 

him ſome injurious treatment he had met with 

from Demetrius, he having juſt before taken his wife 

from him, and diſpoſſeſſed him of the iſland of Cor- 

cyra. Jo underſtand this, the reader is to know that 

Lanaſſa, daughter of Agathocles the Syracuſan ty- 

rant, had brought Pyrrhus that ifland in marriage ; 

but perceiving that her huſband paid a | par regard 

to his other wives than he did to her, ſhe took it into 

her head to look out for another huſband ; and as De- 

metrius was reputed to engage more eaſilythan any other 

(11) Extracted in new marriages, ſhe invited him to come and meet 

trom Pur. in Vi- her in the iſland of Corcyra, whither ſhe was retired. 

fa Hyrrbi, 388, He accepted of the invitation, married her, and left 

389. a garriſon in the iſland (11). Theſe reaſons were 

12) See the tem · more ſufficient to induce a Prince of fo ambitious a 

Ty of theart · calt of mind as Pyrrhus, to violate the treaty of 

CLEONY- peace. I ſhall obſerve here, by the way, that Antigona 

MOB brought him a ſon named Ptolemy, who was killed 

0 . 7; by the Lacedæmonians (12); that Lanaſſa brought 

3) Plut. ix Vi / 5 

e Lui; but him Alexander, who ſucceeded him in the throne, 

ſuſtin, lib, 23. and that he had Helenus (13), whom I ſhall mention 

cap. 3+ lays that in the remark [P], by Bircenna, We ſhall ſpeak 
3 . of his daughters in the next article. 

2 hid. [EF] Time would have lain very heavy on his hands, 

had he not employed it in invading others, or in defending 

(14) In Vita Himel! Pyrrhus was inordinately ambitious, and of 

Pyrihi, p. 390. a reſtleis turn of mind. Plutarch (14) compares him 

to Achilles. 

On Pia xp 


(15) Homer, Abr. , ol iroxe 0" coryv Tr a7 Aepioy Te (15) 


La i. 1. vere 

471. 3 
Pining at ſtaying there; 

* His ſoul {till panting for dire war and noiſe.” 


(16) Plut. in Li- He was exceedingly well ſkilled in war (16), and 
taPyrrbi, p. 499+ executed his deſigns with wonderful courage and vi- 
gour ; but then he knew better how to win theſe 
conqueſts, than keep thoſe he had won ; becauſe, in 
proportion as he atchieved any new ones, he medi- 
tated mighty deſigns, and entertained freſh hopes, 
which prevented his taking the proper meaſures to 
preſerve What he had gained. Ut ad devincenda regna 
invitus habebatur, ita dewviftis acguiſitiſque celeriter 
(j) Juſtin, lib. carebat. 1 anto melius fludebat agquirere imperia quam 
81. 46 relinere (17). Antigonus uſed to compare him to a 


diſcover 


gameſter, who has a good game, but is unable to 

make an advantageous uſe of it. 'The ſame thing 

was ſaid of Hannibal: Non omnia nimirum eider Dit 

dederunt ; wincere ſcis Annibal, victoria uti neſcis (18). (15) Livius, Fb. 
i. e. The Gods did not beſtow all things on one 23. — e. 
« perſon : O Hannibal! You know how to conquer, 6. 48d 11. 
* but are ignorant of the uſe which ought to be made of the rem. [8] 
of a victory.” This defect is not very uncommon ; of the articl: 
our age has frequently ſhewn us Generals, who did CESAR. 
not know how to make a proper advantage of their, 

victories. God orders matters thus, to prevent a na- 

tion from being overſpread at once. A thouſand 

ſayings of the like import might be cited. 


nor eſi wirtus quam quærere parta tueri „ (19) Ovid. 45 
— f 1 7 ö ti (19) Arte amandi, lib, 


. . 2. Ver. 12. 
460 *Tis no leſs virtue i 


% To keep things when attain'd, than to attain 
m.” | | 


Parari ſingula acquirendo facilius peſſunt, quam uni- 
verſa teneri (20). i. e. It is eaſier to gain things (20) Liv. lib 
> Liv. lib. 3. 
* ſingly, and by degrees, than to keep all when got.” Ste Florus, liv. 2. 
[IF] He /iflened with pleaſure to the Tarentines.] This cap. 17. 
people fell out very unſeaſonably with the Romans ; 
and afterwards, though they were inferior to them in 
power, they yet could never prevail with themſelves 3 
to live at peace with them (21). A certain ſet of ( Le 3 
people called Demagogues, uſed to blow up all things enge v AR 
into a flame by their ſpeeches; and ſo vehement were 3; Sri. 
they in inſpiring nothing but warlike thoughts, that 5 , . 
they prompted the people to invite a foreign Prince, , 45 5 
rather than conclude a peace. Now what was the „ ſcar, Eo 
conſequence of all this? They were forced to ſubmit poſer: ca cb fero- 
to the Roman yoke much ſooner than they would cam © provite- 
otherwiſe have done. ——— 
Jam to obſerve, that the Deputies of the Taren- 3 = 
tines repreſented to Pyrrhus the ſervices they had done p. 300 , 
him in the war againſt the people of Corcyra ; and 
added, that Italy was a finer country than Greece. 
But I am to obſerve eſpecially, that the Monarch in 
queſtion grounded his chief hopes of ſucceſs, on his 
being deſcended from Achilles, and becauſe the 
Romans were a Colony from Troy (22). We cannot (22) Pauſan. lib, 
meditate too much on the foibles and ridiculous ſuper- 1 cg. 13. 
ſtition of great men. 
[G] far as Heracla, near the river Siris.] Flo- 
rus, in expreſſing himſelf thus, has committed an 
error with regard to geography. Apud Herachkam & 
Campanie fluvium Lirim, Levino Conſule, prima pugna 8 
(23). i.e. © The firſt engagement was fought at (23) Florus, 
« Heraclea, by Liris a river of Campania, under .. 
„ the Conſulate of Lezvinus.” Salmaſius, in his notes 
on that Author, ſhews plainly that Heraclea was not 
in Campania, and that Florus has put the river Liris 
for the river $Siris : the latter being in Campania, 
but not the former. - Now, as it is certain that the 
firſt battle was fought near Heraclea ; the error of 
miſtaking one of theſe rivers for the other, muſt have 
occaſioned his groſs error of fixing Heraclea in Cam- 
pania. See Cluverius, Cap. XI. Lib. IV. of Halia 
Antigua. He would have us read thus in Florus : 
Apud Heracleam & Lucaniæ fluvium Sirim, &fc. i. e. 
% At Herclea and Siris, a river of Lucania.” oi 
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(:) Eutropius ſays 
18, and Florus 
20. Victer primo 
prælio Pyrrbus, 
ſays he, cap» 

18. lib. 1. 
Totam tremen- 
tem Campaniam, 
Lirim Fregellaſ- 
que Populatus 7 
prope captam ur- 
bem d Preneflina 
arce proſpexit, 

& wiceſimo lapi- 
de eculos trepidæ 
civitatis fumo ac 


pulvere implevit, 


(/ ) The year of 
ome 474. 


) See the rem, 
DJ of the art. 


b) The year of 
me 475» 


(24) Plut. in 
Pyrrho, p. 395. 


(25) Florus, lib. 
1. cap. 18. 


(26) Plin. lib. 8. 
cap. 6. Varro, de 
* Lat. lib. 


(27) Cajus Mi- 
RUCIUS quarts le- 
gionts baſiatus 
unus probeſcide. 
abſciſſa „mori poſſe 
bellugs oſtenderat. 
Florus, lib. 1. 
cap. 18. 
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diſcover any thing barbardus in their manner of encamping [H]. Soon after a battle 
was fought, in which Pyrrhus was in imminent danger, and the event was very doubtful, 


Each ſide gave ground ſeveral times; but 
the help of their elephants [I], whoſe ſmell 


at laſt victory declared for the Epirots, by 
terrified the Roman horſes, The conſequen- 


ces of this victory were very conſiderable, though Pyrrhus had loſt a great number of 


brave ſoldiers, and many good Officers. 


He remained maſter of the field of battle, 


and advanced within thirty-ſix miles of Rome (e). Notwithſtanding Pyrrhus's approach, 
the Romans were not under the leait apprehenſions; nor did they even diveſt Lævinus of 
the Command, though great numbers of people complained of his conduct [X]. Pyr- 
rhus being deſirous of concluding a peace, ſent Cineas to Rome () {L]. The eloquence 
and engaging carriage of this Embaſſador had prevailed in ſome meaſure upon the 
Senate; but Appius Claudius, who, by reaſon of his very advanced age, and his 


blindneſs had quite laid aſide all concern 
ed to the Aſſembly, made a ſpeech, which 


in the affairs of Government, was carri- 
occaſioned the Romans to declare to Cine- 


as, that if Pyrrhus was deſirous of maintaining a friendſhip with the Republick of Rome, 


he muſt firſt draw his forces out of Italy, 


and then they would treat with him. The 


Conſul Fabricius was not ſo unfortunate as Lævinus; and did an action as glorious as if 
he had won a battle, with regard to the true glory of a nation; which was, to inform 
FABRICIUS, Pyrrhus, that his Phyſician offered to poiſon him (g). A mighty battle was fought near 


Aſculum (5). Some Hiſtorians affirm, that the Epirots won it evidently ; others ſay, 


[H] He confeſſed that thoſe Barbarians did not diſ- 
cover any thing barbarous in their manner of encamping.] 
Aurelius Vitor makes him ſay, on this occaſion, a 
thing which, by reaſon of its tranſpoſition, has 
no ſenſe. Vie, ſays he, Lewvini exercitu eandem ſibi 
ait adverſus Romanos, quam Herculi adverſus hydram, 
Fuiſſe fortunam. i. e. Having beheld Lævinus's ar- 
« my, he ſaid that the ſame fate happened to him, 
« with regard to the Romans, as had happened to 
« Hercules with reſpe& to the Hydra.” According 
to Plutarch (24), Cineas employed this compariſon, 
when he ſaw with how much eaſe the Romans re- 
cruited their army after the firſt battle, and the mul- 
titude of inhabitants that were {till in Rome, after 
ſo great a number of freſh levies. It was then juſt 
to call to mind the freſh ſpringing heads of the Hy- 
dra; but it would have been abſurd to entertain ſuch 
a reflection before the firſt battle. As Authors ſeem to 
have taken an oath, never to agree in their relations, 
Florus aſcribes this very thought to Pyrrhus himſelf. 
Video me plans Herculis fidere procreatum, cui quaſi ab 
angue Lernza tot caſa hoſflium capita de ſanguine ſuo 
renaſcantur (25). 1. e. © It is plain that Hercules. and 
I were born under the ſame conſtellation ; for the 
Romans, when ſlaughtered, like the Hydra, tpring 
up again out of their own blood.” 

[IJ] By the help of their elephants.) The Romans 
uſed to call them Bode, Lucas, becauſe, as it is rela- 
ted, they firſt ſaw them in Lucania, in the time of 
their war with Pyrrhus (26). Pliny fixes this under 
the year 472; and obſerves that, ſeven years after, 
ſome were ſeen, in a triumph, at Rome. This ſeems 
to ſuppoſe, that the war in queſtion continued ſeven 
years; and we mult ſuppoſe, according to Pliny, that 
it ended in 479. Plutarch ſays that Pyrrhus returned 
to his native country ſix years after his leaving it. 
Calviſius's calculation, which I have put into the mar- 
gin, traces the beginning of the war at the year 473, 
and the concluſion of it under 478. But father 
Labbe places the beginning of it under the year 
474, and the end, at the year 480. What a ſhame 
it 1s that authors cannot be agreed in articles of ſo 
much importance ! By the way, elephants did Pyr- 
rhus both good and harm. They were of great ſer- 
vice to him in the firſt battle. 'They were little 
dreaded in the ſecond : the Romans wounded one, 
and thereby ſaw that they were not 1mmortal (27). 
In the third battle they occaitoned great diſorder in 
Pyrrhus's troops. Eædem fere, ſays Florus, gue pri- 
mum dictoriam abſlulerant, ſecundam parem fectrant, 
tertiam fine controverſia tradidere. i.e. © Ihe fame 
„ beaſts, which were the occalion of gaining the firſt 
battle, made the ſecond an equal, a drawn, battle, 
and brought us off conquerors in the third,” Here 
we have an hiſtorian who did not know that he had 
ſaid, a few lines before, that Pyrrhus had been totally 
defeated in the ſecond battle, which he confirms a- 

ain before he concludes his chapter. He had uit 
4 related, that the Romans did not leave off the 


that 


ſlaughter till the night put an end to it, and that 
Pyrrhus was the laſt who fled: and ſince he affirms, 
in the recapitulation of his account, that this mo- 
narch's camp was twice plundered, bis exuto caflris, 
he muſt have applied the firſt plunder to the ſecond 
battle. What then can he mean by ſaying ſecundam 
parem fecerant ?. 
Though great numbers of people complained of 
Levinus's condud?.} Fabricius uſed to ſay, that this 
loſs ought not to be aſcribed to the Roman ſoldiers, 
but to their General; and that it was not the Epi- 
rots who had conquered the Romans, but Pyrrhus 
who had vanquiſhed the Conſul Lævinus (28). Pyr- (28) Put. ir 
rhus had before beſtowed that elogium upon himſelf, Pyrrho, p. 394. 
he crying out ; O how eaſy would 1t be for the whole 
earth to be conquered, either by Pyrrhus, were the 
Romans his ſoldiers ; or by the Romans, were Pyr- 
rhus their King ! O quam facile erat orbis imperium 0c- 
cupare aut mibi Romanis militibus; aut me rege Roma- 
ms (2 ) / 29) Florus, lib, 
vai He ſent Cineas to Rome.) Any perſon, who “ cp. 18. 
ſaw the valour which Pyrrhus exerted, would imagine 
that he was determined to owe all things to his ſword ; 
however, ſuch a concluſion would argue very little 
experience. The greateit warriors have commonly 
employed intrigues and negotiations (30). It was (zo) see the rem. 
Pyrrhus's cuſtom to ſend Cineas before him, in order IV] of the art. 
for him to prepare the way, and 1mooth the diflicul- 4 T TILA, 
ties he might otherwiſe have met with. Cineas by 
his eloquence, verified the following ſaying of Eury- 
pides, that whatever may be eſfected by the ſword, 
may alſo be brought about by words (31). Pyrrhus (31) Ort Tze 
confeſſed, that Cineas's eloquent ſpeeches had gained f,“ 224% 9 
him more towns than his {word (32). In my opinion hs hs ors 
Cicero does not do Pyrrhus juſtice enough, when he One id pg 
includes him among thoſe (33) againit whom the zare werba comp 
following words of the Poet Ennius was levelled ; 2/1747 710d 
Semper fuit ſtolidum genus Macidarum belli potentes ſunt Ee Wes 
: x 5 8 5 ut. yrrho, 
magis quam  ſapientipotentes. 1. e. The family o p. 391, F. 
„ the /Eacide were ever fooliih ; and are more 
« powerful in war than in wiſdom :” and only be- (32) Plut. ibid. 
lieves that he underſtood the meaning of the follow- 
ing ambiguous anſwer returned by the oracle. (33) Crd, de 
nat. lib. 2. 


Aio te Macida Romanos wvincere poſſe. 
„O Pyrrhus, thou mayſt overcome the Romans!“ 


I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that Cicero employs 
four reaſons, to prove that this oracle was invented 
by Ennius: I. It was never once mentioned by the 
Greeks. II. Apollo never uſed to give his aniwers 
in Latin, III. He had ceaſed to pronounce his an- 
ſwers, in verſe, in Pyrrhus's time. IV. This Prince 
would not have been fo wrong-headed, as not to 
know the fallacy of it. Bat if it ſhould be anſwered. 
that Ennius worked up, into a Latin verſe, the an{wer 
which had been given in Greek proſe, it would 
greatly weaken the force of his arguincat. | 
[1M] The 
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that the ſucceſs was doubtful [M] 3 and that both ſides ſounded a retreat. Pyrrhus's army 
was thinned to ſuch a degree, that when ſome perſons came to congratulate him on that 
occaſion, he replied, ſuch another victory will ruin us. He therefore was overjoyed at 


6% The year of having a pretence to turn his arms againſt another power, I mean, to croſs into Sicily (i), 
Rome 475. whence Embaſſadors had been ſent to him, pray ing him to free that ifland from the 
Carthaginlan yoke, as well as from ſeveral petty Tyrants. This expedition was, at firſt, 
prodigiouſly ſucceſsful ; but theſe Iſlanders, whoſe too republican ſpirit did not ſuit Pyr- 
rhus's temper, were greatly offended at him, for not behaving with that gentleneſs to- 
wards them as he did at firſt: and therefore, the ſame turn of mind, which had prompted 
them to implore his protection, made them ſoon ſeek another maſter. In this unhappy 
juncture, he received, very ſeaſonably, ſome letters from the Tarentines, informing him 
that they were in the greateſt want of his aid; by which means he had a fair pretence to 
boaſt, that he did not. abandon Sicily, but was obliged to go and ſuccour ſome other 
allies. He found it extremely difficult to croſs over, the Carthaginians over-powering 
his fleet, and the Mamertini harafling his troops after their landing. It was then that 
(% The year of Pyrrhus (&), though wounded in the head, ruſhed with ſo much fury on a Barbarian 
Rome 478. who challenged him, that he ſtruck him on the head with a ſcimiter, and cut his body 
aſunder [N J. The inſtant he arrived in Tarentum, he marched with the utmoſt expedi- 
(!)1n4789 tion againſt the Romans, and loſt a battle near Beneventum (1); after which he reſolved 
to return to his country, where, though he had met with ſuch various ſucceſs, he yet 
could not be eaſy, but was for ever engaging in freſh expeditions. That of Macedo- 
nia was more fucceſsful ; for he defeated the army of Antigonus the ſon of Demetrius, 
and diveſted him of the greateſt part of his Kingdom, He next engaged in a war 
(m) In 480. with the Lacedzmonians (ny, 8 the ſolicitation of Cleonymus (n), who was diſſatisfied, 
becauſe he did not ſway the Lacedzmonian ſcepter ; however, they repulſed his vigorous 

(n) See the art · . , , . 
of this CLEO- attacks with ſo much bravery, that they obliged him to content himſelf with laying 
rms. waſte their country, and taking up his winter quarters there. While theſe things were 
doing, Ariſtias perſuaded him to go to Argos, where a faction was lately broke out be- 
tween that Ariſtias and Ariſtippus; the latter being aſſiſted by Antigonus. Pyrrhus, 
though introduced into the city by Ariſtias, yet could not poſſeſs himſelf of it; but 
Sun, e Cal. was forced to fight in the ſtreets with the inhabitants, and the troops of Antigonus; and 
viſius, or 482, here Pyrrhus loſt his life (o), being wounged in the head with a tile [OJ]. Antigonus 
der lab. treated him with great generoſity [P]. Some very ſtrange things have been related of 


Pyrrhus, 


[I] The ſucceſs aua doubtful.) It is not an inven- lour is the only virtue, which is ſubject to fantaſtical (37) 7, Vite 
tion of mankind in this age, tor thoſe who are de- tranſports and frenzical fits. Ta» aps worm Tyr Pyrrbi, p. 398. 
feated to have recourſe to this ſhift, out of vanity, rhea, opus U, 92riudu; xa Hp Ag Pipe. 874 | 
a falſe ſhame or policy; though poſſibly this ſpecies Fortitudinem unam identidem lymphatico & phanatico (38) Acta eruti- 


of inſincerity may be more in vogue now than an- motu ferri(37). The northern nations, when Heathens, 
24) See the rem. Ciently (34). The Romans did not deny but that believed that Odinus, who preſided over wars, breath- 
F] of theart, Pyrrhus had won the firſt battle ; but ſome of their ed or inſpired ſuch a fury, as enabled the weakeſt 
FABRICIUS. hiſtorians have declared, that both fides came off with man to refiſt ten. MHorum primarius Deus erat Odinus, 

equal advantage in the ſecond battle, or even that 


tor. 1690, p. 
30. in the ex- 
tract of Th. Bar- 
tholinus's book, 
Antiguitatum 
Danicarum de 


(35) See the con- 
tradition found 
in Florus, in 


the rem. [I]. 


gui res bellicas dirigere credebatur, furoremque hominibus, ga fix contemte d 
Pyrrhus was defeated in it (35). Plutarch quotes quem Berſerkicum wcabant, immittere, quo qui correptus Danis adhuc Cen- 
two authors, one of whom relates, that the Ro- erat, vel decem aliis poterat ob/iflere, utut infirmus extra tilibus mertts. 
mans loſt, in the firſt battle, about fifteen thouſand raptum ac debilis (38). 


men, and Pyrrhus thirteen thouſand ; and the other There is another pgs in Plutarch, which may 2 * 
affirms that the Romans loſt ſeven thouſand men, not improperly be cited here. “ (39) Not only in fin. p. 452. 
and Pyrrhus near four thouſand. With regard to 


«« poetry, as Plato ſays, he who is inſpired and en- 3 
the ſecond battle, one ſays that the Romans loſt « rapt by the muſes, will make the profeſſor of every (49) Negi 745 


fix thouſand men, and Pyrrhus 3505, as appeared * other art or ſcience, how laborious and excellent aan piper 
from the words of that Prince; the other ſays in ge- ſoever he may be, appear ridiculous : (40) but «9% awuaicaliv 
neral, that fifteen thouſand men were ſlain on both „ likwiſe in battle, thoſe who are animated with a . j,ᷓö- 3 
hides : whence it appears, that Moreri ſhould not “ noble reſolution, inſpired with a valour above the ee deen. = 
have ſaid, that the Romans, in the two firſt battles, “ generality of mankind, become invincible, and * ee 

ſuſtained leſs Joſs than the Epirots. He alſo was „ cannot be withſtood. This is a martial fury with (ae dr, *7- 
miſtaken with reſpe& to the date or time to which © which the Gods, according to Homer, inſpire war- 9 ie 9 
he applies the following reflection of Pyrrhus, Should © like men. 8 
we again be conquerors, aue are undone : this reflection 3 


| ad MauviTtal) 
being made after the ſecond battle. By the way, « His awful words the monarch's breaſt inſpir'd 75 EN 


Plutarch's two Authors differ greatly from Eutro- With mighty ſtrength. animo concitati ac 
pius, who declares that the Romans had the en- | 00 fade 1 
tire advantage in that battle. Pyrrhus, ſays © And the following : Jubpifet joÞ 


he, wulneratus eſt, elephanti interfecti, viginti millia | 

caſa hoſtium, & ex Romanis tantum quinque millia. He fights with ſo much rage, that ſure ſome God 

Pyrrhus Tazentum fugatus. i. e. Pyrrhus was wound- « Muſt aid him.” 

ed, the elephants were killed, and twenty thouſand 
36) Stratage- © of the enemy; and of the Romans, only five 
mata, lib. 2+ cap. * thouſand. Pyrrhus was obliged to fly to Taren- 
Zo „tum.“ Frontinus (36) ſuppoſes the 1 


[O] Being wounded in the head with a tile.) A 
woman threw this tile, from a window, on the King's 
ame number head. The Argivi, to make a miracle of that acci- 
of men to be ſlain. dent, and to heighten the credulity of the people, 

IVI He cut his body aſunder.] Here we have one gave out that Ceres, in the diſguiſe of a woman, 
of the feats of our ancient Knight-errants, who uſed threw that tile. Leuceas the Poet did not omit this 
to cleave aſunder, to the very ſaddle- bow, the moſt tradition, in his hiſtory of the Argivi (41). 
daring giants. Tt is certain, that Plutarch has related [] Antigonus treated him with great generofity.] 
ſome actions of Pyrrhus, which ſeemed thoſe of a Pyrrhus's head being cut off, fell into the hands of 
hero of romance, much more than thoſe of a real Alcyoneus, who carried it to Antigonus's father, who, 
hero, He did well to ſtrengthen himſelf with the the inſtant he knew the head, beat his ſon very ſe- 
authority of Homer, who ſays ſome-where, that va- verely ; called him cruel and barbarous wretch ; co- 


6 vered 


ue nequeunt ua 

m inſtinctun. 
Homer u ait d 
diis bemini inſert» 
Sic ait, atque du- 


ci per magnas fla- 
mine vires 
Inſeruit, 

& rurfuns 7 


Non ab ique in · 


ſtinctu turit hic 
ita numinis-· 


(41) Pauſan. lis · 
1 P- 12, 13+ 
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(p) Extrafted Pyrrhus [2], as, that he cured the ſpleen with the touch of his right foot; and that his 


from Plutarch's 


Lif: of Pyrrbus, great toe was endued with a divine virtue (p). 


vered his face, and wept. He afterwards cauſed this 
head, and the reſt of Pyrrhus's body, to be honour- 
ably interred. Alcyoneus behaved better afterwards ; 
for meeting Helenus, the ſon of Pyrrhus, he treated 
him in the kindeſt manner, and conducted him to 
Antigonus, who applauded this action; and told his 
ſon, that it would have been ſtill more pleaſing to 
him, had he taken off the wretched mantle which 
Helenus had on. He afterwards behaved with great 
friendſhip towards Helenus, and ſent him, well pro- 
vided with every thing, into the kingdom of Epi- 

(49). Pha rus (4a). - 
bk. 3 G [2] Some very flrange things have been related of 
Juſtin, lib, 25+ 2 Whenever he was to cure any perſon of 
cap. 4. Valer. the diſeaſe of the ſpleen, he uſed to prepare for it, 
Maxim. lib. 5. by ſacrificing a white cock; after which the patient 
MY uſed to lye down on the d, and Pyrrhus preſſed 
the ſpleen gently with his right foot. He never re- 
fuſed to cure the pooreſt people. The patient, af- 
ter he had ended his ſacrifice, uſed to give him 
a cock, which he uſed to accept with great plea- 
ſure. His upper gum was one continued bone, 
with ſome lines in it which ſhewed the number of 
his teeth. The divine virtue of the great toe of 
(43) In Pyrrho, his right foot appeared, when they burnt his body ; 
p. 384. this great toe being found entire. This we are 
I. told by Plutarch (43). Pliny (44) ſays, that this 
(+4) Lib. 2. en. very toe had the virtue to heal; and that, coming out 
a undamaged by the flames, it was buried apart in a 
Temple. Is there any doubt but that it was honour- 
ed as a ſacred relick ? Can we afterwards charge the 
Heathens with not having Kings, who may be 


put in parallel with ſuch Chriſtian Princes who cured „ | 
the Jaundice and the King's Evil ? Having promiſed 671 Ly typ 
elſewhere (45) to mention a falſity relating to Achilles, ACHILLEA, 
it will be proper to take notice of it. Camerarius bout the end of 
(46) having related, that Pyrrhus's great toe was en- 

dued with a divine virtue, and was found entire and 46) Horar. Fue- 
undamaged in the midſt of the flames which had con- ar. Centur. 
ſumed the reſt of the body, adds preſently after, that 3: cap. 42+ 
Homer affirms the ſame thing of Achilles, Caſpar 

a Reies ſays more than once, but always in ge- (47) He never 
neral (47), that Pyrrhus's finger cured oe = 3 1 
afflicted with the ſpleen; and adds in one place, that the ke — 
Homer ſays almoſt the ſame thing of Achilles (48). He See his Elyſtut 
was miſled by Camerarius ; but I ſhould be glad to Cut. Queſt, 
know who miſled Camerarius. Homer does not ſay 34. num. 4. and 
any thing like this; and I very much queſtion whe- Queſt. > 2 yoo 
ther one ancient Author has ſaid it. Pyrrhus's great 24 and 26, 
toe puts me in mind of a ſtory related by the Rab- 

bins, which is mentioned by Agrippa. They ſay (48) Wzft, 28, 
that there is a little bone in the body of man, called — 

Lux, which cannot be broken nor burnt; and that 

our bodies will ſpring out of it at the reſurrection, 

in the ſame manner as a plant ſprings up again from 

its ſeed. Eft in humano corpore os quoddam minimum, 

quod Hebræi Luz appellant, magnitudine ciceris mundati, (49) Agrippa, 
quod nulli ruptioni obnoxium, nec igne quidem vincitur, © *<vlta Philo- 
fed ſemper conſervatur illefum ; ex quo (ut dicunt ) welut PV, the ts 


erval : cap. 20. p. m. 
planta ex ſemine, in reſurrectione mortuorum corpus noſ- 0 See * — 


trum animale repullulaſcet (49). I am obliged, for this [4] of the art. 
ſſage, to Profeſſor Drelincourt ; and it is with the BARCOCHE- 
igheſt pleaſure that I make a publick acknowledg- r 


N 2) of the art. 
ment of it in this place. 91 Lid, 


PYRRHUS, King of Epirus, grandſon of the preceding, ſucceeded his father Alex- 
ander, and was at firſt under the guardianſhip of his mother Olympias. His minority 
encouraged the ZEtolians ſo as to be unjuſt enough to ſeize upon a part of Acarnania. 
It was the part which fell to his father's ſhare, when they divided between chem the 
conqueſts they had made. Olympias applied to Demetrius, King of Macedonia : and 
ſhe gave him her daughter Phthia in marriage, in order to determine him to aſſiſt her 

(e) Juſtin, lib. effectually. The Hiſtorian (a) leaves us here, without acquainting us with any other 


23, cap. 1,0 


Vi. conſequences of the attempt of the Ætolians, but the irruption they made on the borders 


of the Kingdom in the reign of Ptolemy, the brother and ſucceſſor of our Pyrrhus. 
There muſt be ſomething omitted or wanting here; for there paſſed, no doubt, ſome 
years between the minority of Pyrrhus and his death. However it be, the Princeſs 
Olympias had recourſe to too violent means, when ſhe deſigned to put a ſtop to an a- 
(3) Arhen, lib. IOTOUS intrigue of her ſon ; for ſhe cauſed his miſtreſs to be poiſoned (b) [A]. Ptole- 


13. p. 589. 


my, who ſucceeded to his brother Pyrrhus, did not ſurvive him long. Their mother 


followed them ſoon after, being overwhelmed with grief at the death of her two ſons. 
(0 She had war- There remained but two Princeſſes of the Royal Family, Nereis and Deidamia, the ſiſters 
ried her brother of Olympias (c), and the daughters of Pyrrhus, the grand-father of him who is the 


Alexander, See 


Juin, lib. 28. ſubject of this article, Nereis married Gelon, King of Sicily, and Deidamia was mur- 
«p. 1. & ſeg thered near the altar of Diana, during a ſedition. The Gods, in order to puniſh that 


Boiſſieu (2) exploding all the other explications, which 
9 In Ibin, p. have been given of theſe two lines of Ovid; 


Utque nepos dicti, noſtro modo carmine, regis 
Cantharidum ſuccus dante parente bibas, 


i. e. That like the grandſon of the King, we have 
« juſt now mentioned in this Poem, you may ſwallow 


crime, afflicted the people of Epirus ſo many different ways, that they were almoſt en- 


e the poiſon, adminiſtered to you by your mother.” 
Monſieur Boiſſieu, I ſay, conjectures that our Pyrrhus 
is meant here, and that his mother Olympias did not 
-=_ him more than ſhe did his concubine Tygris. 
f it be ſo, Juſtin was very ſimple to aſcribe the death 
of that Princeſs to her grief for the loſs of her two 
ſons. One ought not to give ſo honourable a name 
to the cruel remorſe of conſcience, which ſhould tor- 
ture a mother, who had put her own ſon to death. 


2 2 tirely deſtroyed by famine, and by civil and foreign wars (d). 
1 =” A] His mother d his mi to be poiſoned.) 
15 1 800 4 of 8 2 and 55 (1). Talus 


PYTHAGORAS, the firſt of the ancient Sages, who took the title of Philoſopher 
[4]. He flouriſhed in the time of Tarquin, the laſt King of Rome, and not in the 


— ] He is the firſt aubo took the title of Philsſopher.] 
Before his time, they who excelled in the knowledge 
of nature, or who made themſelves commendable by an 
exemplary life, were ſtyled ſages, cep, or wiſe men. 
Pythagoras thinking that title had ſomething too 


Vor, VIII, 


but only 


time 


haughty in it, took another by which he hinted, that 
he did not 2 to be already poſſeſſed of wiſdom, 

eſired to attain it. He ſtyled himſelf 
therefore a Philoſopher, that is to ſay, a lover of 
wiſdom ; ſince which time that name has conſtantly 


been 
7 P 
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time of Numa [BI, as ſeveral Authors pretend. He gained a very great reputation 


been given to the profeſſors of natural and moral ſci- 
ences. Cicero tells us where that new title firſt took 
its riſe, the occaſion which gave it birth, and what it 
ſignifies, A quibus ducti deinceps omnes, qui in rerum 
contemplatione ſludia ponebant, ſapientes & habebantur, 
& nominabantur : idque eorum nomen uſque ad Pythagore 
manavit ætatem : quem, ut ſcribit auditor Platonis Pon- 
ticus Heraclides, vir doctus in primis, Phliuntem ferunt 
weniſſe, eumque cum Leonte, Principe Phliafiorum, doe, 
& copios? difſeruiſſe quedam : cujus ingenium, & ele- 
quentiam cùm admiratus efſet Leon, quefvoiſſe ex eo, qua 
maxim? arte confideret : at illum artem quidem ſe ſcire 
nullam, ſed eſſe philoſophum : admiratum Leontem 
novitatem nominis, quæſiſſe, quinam eflent Philoſophi, 
& quod inter eos, & reliquos intereſſet. Pythagoram 
autem reſpondifſe, SIMILEM fibs wideri vitam homi num, 
& mercatum eum, qui haberetur maximo ludorum appa- 
ratu totins Græciæ celebritate : nam ut illuc alii corpo- 
ribus exercitatis gloriam, & mobilitatem coronæ peterent : 


alii emendi, aut vendendi queſiu, & lucro ducerentur : 


efſet autem quoddam genus eorum, idque vel maxime in 
genuum, qui nec plaufum, nec lucrum quererent, ſed wvi- 
ſendi cauſa venirent, fludioſeque perfpicerent, quid agere- 
tur, & quo modo : item nos quaſi in mercatus quandam 
celebritatem ex urbe aliqua, fic in hanc vitam ex alia 
vita, & natura profettes ; ahos yhrie ſervire, alios 


pecuniee : raros eie quoſdam, qui, ceteris omnibus pro 


nihilb habitis, rerum naturam ſtudios? intuerentur : hos 
fe appellare ſapientiæ ſudioſos, id eft 7 jg : & ut illic 
Aberaliſimum eſſet, ſpeftare, nibil fibi acquirentem, ic 
in vita lnge omnibus fludiis contemplationem rerum, cog- 
nitionemque preflare. Nec werd Pythagoras nominis ſo- 
Am inventor, ſed rerum etiam ipſarum amplificator fuit 
(1) Cicero, Tu/- (1). i. e. After whom all they who applied them- 
cular. Reef. « ſelves to the ſtudy of nature, were held and called 
Dios, Lat. ie. wiſe men; which appellation they went by till the 
lates almoſt the © time of Pythagoras, who, as Heraclides Ponticus, 
ſame thing. See “ a moſt learned man, and a . — of Plato, writes, 


by 


ritate. 1. e. That opinion of the Immortality of 
„ the Soul has been ſtrongly confirmed by his (Phe- 
« recydes's) Diſciple Pythagoras, who being come 
% into Italy under the reign of Tarquin the Proud, 
% taught there with reputation and learning, and 
« alſo with great authority.” (5) Pythagoras fuit 


in Italia temporabus iiſdem quibus L. Brutrs patriam li- (5) Cicero, Taf. 
beravit. 1. e. Pythagoras was in Italy at the time Tan. lid. 4. cap, 


* when L. Brutus delivered his country from tyranny.” N 


The miſtake of thoſe, who have aflerted that he went 

into Italy in the time of Numa (0), is very glorious 

for him, for they fell into that miſtake for no other (6) Ovid has 644. 
reaſon, but becauſe they imagined Numa could not owed that fn 
have been fo able a man, and ſo much a Philoſopher 2 1 
as he was, had he not been a Diſciple of Pythagoras. Maram. IG 
Quinetiam arbitror, ſays Cicero, propter Pythagor corum 
admirationem, Numam quoque regem, Pythagoreum a 

pofterioribus exiſtimatum : nam cum Pythagore diſcipli- 

nam, & inſlituta cognoſcerent, regiſſme jus aquitatem, 

& /apientiam d majoribus ſuis ac cqpiſſent, etares autem 

& tempora ignorarent, propter wetuſtatem, emm, qui ſa- 
pientia excelleret, Pythagore auditorem fwifſe crediderunt 

(7). i.e. © I am apt to think, that becauſe the Py- 

«* thagoreans were very much admired, King Numa (7) lem. Cie: 
e was thought by poſterity to have been of that ſect: \,”. — 2 
* for being acquainted with Pythagoras's doctrine 2922 
and precepts, and having learnt from their anceſtors 

„% how juſt and wiſe that King had been, and not 

„being well ſkilled in Chronology, becauſe of the 
remoteneſs of the times, they imagined that a 
« man, who excelled in wiſdom, muſt have been a 
«* ſcholar of Pythagoras.“ Take notice, that Ci- 
cero only uſes {light conjectures, when he endea- 
vours to perſuade us, that the Romans were ac- 

uainted with the tenets and with the reputation of 

ythagoras (8). He would not have ſpoke thus, if (8) Idem, ibid 
Pythagoras had been honoured with the right of a 19 55 
Roman citizen, as Epicharmus relates he was 


him in 12 « came to Phlius, where he reaſoned learnedly and 
mum. 12. were « fully upon ſome ſubjects with Leon Prince of 


he quotes Hera- IA R 
Slides Ponticus, © Phlius : who admiring his genius and eloquence, 


Let us obſerve by the by, that the 1 9) Plut. ia Nu- 
ordered by one oracle to ſet up a ſtatue to the ® 55 
| braveſt, and to the wiſeſt man of Greece, erected 
© 77 migi ic © aſked him to what art he chiefly truſted. Pytha- one to the honour of Alcibiades, and another to the 
ann, in libro de «© goras anſwered, that he knew no art, but that he , honour of Pythagoras (10). Pliny tells us at what {10) Idem, ibid, 
fiemina ſeptem d. . vas @ Philoſepher (a lover of wiſdom) Leon being time this was done. Invenio, ſays he (11), & Pyrha- IIs! 
em. © then ſurprized at the novelty of the name, aſked gore & Alcibiadi, in cornibus Comitii pofitas, cum bell (11) Plin. lb, 
ing the woman him who the Philoſophers were, and wherein they (12) Samniti Apollo Pythius fortiſſima Graiæ pentis Juſe 34+ cap» b. p. m. 
who was _=_ % differed from the reft of mankind. Pythagoras re- et & alleri ſapientiſſimo, femulacra celebri fo dicari ; 99 
> ag — * «« plied, that the life of man ſeemed to him like that #« 3 Sylla Diftator ibi Curiam faceret. Mi- (12) That war 
7 * was fair, to which all Greece reſorted, and in which rumgque eff, illos patres Socrati cunctis ab cod: in the yea 
— pg — * all manner of games were celebrated; for as there /apientia prelato 5 wen, * — — 477 8 : 
See alſo what he © ſome endeavoured to diſtinguiſh themſelves, and wirtute Alcibiadem, aut quenguam utrogue Themiſtacti, and ſafted a long 
relates in the « to win a prize by bodily exerciſes, and others by i. e. © I find that there were two ſtatues erected 1 858 
Life of Totbage- 4 buying and ſelling had no other view but to get * in the corners of the market pl 
ras, where he 40 * 8 8 . 2 cc h a ee, the one to 
quotes Soficrates © money); and others again, the moſt noble and gene- * Pythagoras, and the other to Alcibiades, when, 
in Succeſſionibus . rous of all, ſought neither applauſe nor love, but during the war with the Samnites, the Pythian 
« came only to ſee the ſhews, and to examine care- „Apollo had ordered to ſet up two itatues in a 
« fully what was done, and how it was performed: publick place, the one to the wiſeſt man of 
« {owe men come into this 1 from another life — — 1 _ to the braveſt. Theſe 
« and ſtation, as it were out of ſome city to a fair; * Katues ere till Sylla the Dito 
*«« ſome aim at great reputation, others want to get a Court-hall in that place. 1 wonder Be the 
Senators preferred Pythagoras before Socrates, who 


money; ſome few there are, who reckoning all 
„other things for nothing, apply themſelves di- had been declared, by the' ſame God, the wiſeſt 
« of all men; and as to courage, that they chole 


« ligently to the contemplation of nature: theſe he 
called the lovers of wiſdom, that is to ſay, Philo- Alcibiades before ſo many other brave men, ot 


„ ſophers. And ” in a fair it is moſt generous to be 
„ „%a ſpectator, without pretending to get any thin 

(4) Ny conn bY « for one's ſelf ; ſo in this life 4 „ — 
Sermonem in Ita- knowledge of things is much preferable to all other 
liam wen!{ſet, ec e ſtudies. Now Pythagoras was not only the inven- 
9898 « tor of that name, but he has alſo very much im- 
dieza 45 pn. proved the knowledge of things themſelves.” 
watim & publice, [BE] He floury ed in the time of Targuiu 1 . and 
preſtantiffimis & not in the time of Numa.) We cannot aſcertain on 
enſeicatis S A What day the name of Philoſopher was firſt uſed ; 
RE” we do not even know in what year it was. We 
lib. f. cap» 4. are only told that Pythagoras had that diſcourſe be- 
| fore he went into Italy (2); and the time he went 
(3) lem, Tyſ- thither is mentioned only in general terms. It was, 
eulan, lib. I. cap. we are told, under the reign of Tarquin (3). Haxc 
16. opinionem (De Immortalitate Anime) Diſcipulus ejus 
i4) Pythagoras maxime confirmawit, qui cum regnante 
Targuinio Superbo in Ttaliam veniſſet, tenuit magnam 
illam Graciam cum honere et diſciplina, tum etiam autto- 


3 


(4) That is to 
ſay, of Phere- 
cy des. 


« even that in both reſpects they preferred any t 
« 'Themiſtocles,” Pliny de” ws {ce, es the 
Romans choſe uten rather than Socrates. 
But how did he know that they were acquainted 
with the oracle given in Socrates's favour ? Atter all 
it will be found that they choſe the belt, They may 
alſo be juſtified by thele two reaſons (13). They 
were leſs acquainted with Socrates than with Pytha- 
goras, for the latter had taught a long time in Italy 


(13) Voſhvs, 45 
Philoſcph. tet. p 


with great reputation; and they were prepoſſeſſed in m. 39, urges 


Pythagoras's favour, becauſe they imagined that thei ccaſons, 
Numa had been his diſciple. This was the vulgar | 
opinion ; and though it were falſe, yet. the Magi- (14) 555 years 
ſtrates fomented it. This appeared when it was pre- Hace 33 1 
tended Numa's tomb was found out with his books n 
(14) ; for it was divulged abroad, that theſe books 13. and not, a- 
related to the Pythagorean Philoſophy. Adjicit Vale: bout 499 years 


ha 
tius Antias libros Fawn Fuifſe : vulgatæ opinioni after his death, 8 
ua creditur Fythagora auditorem fuige Numan : men- Numa, 5. 74» 
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by his wiſdom, and by his virtue, and laboured ſucceſsfully to reform and inſtruct the 
world. His eloquence muſt have been very powerful, ſince by his exhortations he per- 
ſuaded the inhabitants of a great city, who were abandoned to an exceſſive diſſoluteneſs, 


to forſake their luxury and intemperance, and to live according to the rules of virtue (a). (e) Jutin, Hb. 
He prevailed even with the Ladies, to leave off their fine dreſſes, and all their orna- 20. f. + 1 


ments [C], and to make a facrifice of them to the chief Deity of the place. He per- 
ſuaded his Diſciples to praiſe the moſt difficult things; ſince he made them ſubmit 


Auacio probabili accommodata fide (15). i. e. Valerius 

(x5) T. Livius, « Antias adds that they were 1 books, 

5 4% F. e according to the opinion of the vulgar, who beg 

* lieved that Numa was Pythagoras's diſciple ; thus 

« credit was given to a probable falſity.” Caſſius 

Hemina, and Lucius Piſo followed that vulgar opinion 

16) See Pliny in their writings (16). If I be aſked, why the Ro- 

l. 13. cap. 13, mans choſe rather to believe that Numa was Pytha- 

goras's ſcholar, than to give Italy the glory of pro- 

| ducing ſo wiſe a King, who owed his philoſophy 

to the lectures of no foreigner whatſoever ; I an- 

ſwer, 1. That in all likelihood they did not think 

of the intereſt of their own country, when they firſt 

gave riſe to that opinion. 2. They thought perhaps 

that the great merit of that Prince would be the ea- 

ſier credited, if it were ſuppoſed that he had ſo cele- 

brated a man for his tutor. Would it have been 

eaſily believed, that a Barbarian could arrive at ſo 

high a degree of capacity, without the aſſiſtance of 

the Greeks? St. Auguſtin would eafily have been 

perſuaded, that Numa was one of Pythagoras's diſ- 

Ciples ; for he aſſerts that Thales lived in the reign 

(17) Eodem Re- of Romulus (17). Now we know that Thales and 

mulo regnante Pherecydes were contemporaries, and that Pythagoras 

Thales Milefus was the diſciple of Pherecydes ; ſome even pretend 

L. een Je that Thales was alſo the diſciple of Pherecydes (18), 

Pientibus. Aug It is certain at leaſt, that Anaximander, the diſciple of 

de Civit. Dei, Thales, and Pythagoras lived in the ſame time (19). 

lib. 18. cap. 24+ None of the commentators upon Diogenes Laertius give 

(18) Tzetzes aſ- us notice of the erroneous tranſlation of theſe words. 

forts it. See his DinorePins ob Io yryoracs Nadoxal, d ru aro "Avati- 

words in Menage ai, K * aro Ilv3ayops. TY pv, OxaAg aa 

in Laert. cap. 1. 2. (20). i. e. There have been two ſucceſſions, 

1 or ſects of Philoſophy, the one from Anaximander, 

(19) Diog. Laert. and the other from Pythagoras: Thales was A- 

lib. 2. obſerves, „ naximander's diſciple.” It is plain, that the Greek 

ö op words ſignify, not that Thales was the diſciple of 

chiefly in the Anaximander, but on the contrary, that Anaximan- 
time of Polycra- der was the diſciple of Thales. 

tes, Tyrant of Let us conclude this remark with a from 

S0. Pliny (21), in which it is aſſerted, that Pythagoras 

. was in Egypt, when Semneſerteus reigned there. 

8 This ſeems to be inconſiſtent with what others relate, 

. namely that Pythagoras went into Egypt with letters 

of recommendation from Polycrates J yrant of Samos, 

(21) I obeliſcus to Amaſis King of t. This is aſſerted by Dio- 

quem Divus Au- genes Laertius (22). Father Hardouin imagined (23) 

r could remove that difficulty, by ſuppoſing that 

6 Ap 5 Pythagoras went into Egypt under the reign of Ama- 

Semneſerteo, quo ſis, and continued ſo long in that country, that he 

regnante Prba- was there even when Amaſis died, and in the reign 

goras in He of his ſucceſſor Semneſerteus. But that ſuppoſition 

Jang Fs pac 36. j, conttadicted by Herodotus, who tells us that Cam- 

2 m. byſes conquered Egypt fix months after the death of 

Amaſis, to at, ſon Pſammenitus had ſucceeded 

(22) Diog. Laert. (24), One might perhaps ſay indeed, that the name 

lib. S. num. 3. of Pſammenitus was by degrees changed into that of 

(23) In hunc lo- Semneſerteus; and it muſt be obſerved that it ſeems 

cum Plinii, Pythagoras was in Egypt when Cambyſes conquered 

(24) Herodot. it; for it ſeems that he was one of thoſe ſlaves, 

lib, 3. cap- 14+ Whom that monarch cauſed to be tranſported into 

Perſia, This could not be proved better than by a 

paſſage from Apuleius; but one would be obliged to 

correct it a little, and to change the word Zgyptum 

(ro Egypt) into gte (from Egypt) which would 

render the author's thought a little too perplexed. It 

is therefore better to ſay, that from that paſlage it 

appears only, that Pythagoras was in /Egypt in the 

time of Cambyſes : ſee the remark [B] of the article 

ZOROASTER. Here follow Apuleius's words. Sunt 

gui Pythagoram ajunt eo temporis inter captivas Camby/# 

regis, 5 Optum cum ad veberetur, doctores habaiſſe Per- 

ſarum Mages ac præcipue Zoroaſtrem, omnis diwini ar- 

cant antifiitem : pofleaque d quodam Gallo Cretonienſium 

principe reciperatum. Verum enim vero celebrior fama 

obtinet, ſponte eum petiſſe Egyptias diſciplinas, atque ibi 
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give his words in 
the rem. [C]. 


to 


& ſacerdotibus, cerimoniarum incredendas potentias, nu- PET PE 
merorum admirandas wices, Geometriæ ſolertiſſimas for- * RR "= 
mulas didicifſe (25). i. e. © Some aſſert, that when p. m. 351. Ds 
„Pythagoras was failing to gypt among Cam- 
* bylſes's ſlaves, he had for his tutors the Perſian 
Magi, or wiſe-men, and chiefly Zoroaſter the 
« chief Prieſt of all their divine ceremonies, and 
* that he was afterwards inſtructed by one of the 
* chief men of Croton. But there is a much more 
** univerſal report, which is, that he went into E- 
% gypt of his own accord, to learn the ſciences of 
that country, and that the Prieſts there taught 
him the incredible efficacy of ſacred ceremonies, 
the wonderful p ies of the number, and the 
* moſt ingenious rules of Geometry.” John Bernart 
did not ſucceed * well in his criticiſm upon Pliny, 
for he urges againſt him the authority of Euſebius, 
as though he aſſerted that the reign of Semneſerteus 
began in the 23d olympiad, and ended in the 45th ; 
that is to ſay, that King Amaſis came to the crown (26) Joann, Ber- 
about 30 years after the death of Semneſerteus (26). n 
If this were true, it would be impoſſible to clear P;/{:ph. lib. 2. 
Pliny, or to reconcile him with Diogenes Laertius. p. 169. 
But let us not be concerned for him ; John Ber- 
nart's account is falſe; Euſebius does not ſpeak of 
a King of Egypt, who was called Semneſerteus. 

aj He prevailed . . . with the Ladies to leave off 
their fine dreſſes and all their ornaments.) All that 

uſtin tells us of the reformation of manners, which, 

thagoras introduced into the city of Crotona, is 
ſo remarkable, that I ſhall not omit one ſingle ſylla- 
ble of his diſcourſe. Crotonam wenit, in 
luxuriam lapſum, auctoritate ſua ad uſum frugalitatis 
revocavit. Laudabat quotidie wirtutem ; & witia luxu- 
riæ, caſuſque civitatum ea peſte perditarum enumerabat 
tantumgue ſiudium ad frugalitatem multitudinis proveca- 
Vit, ut aliquos ex his luxuriatos incredibile videretur. 

tronarum quogue ſeparatam d viris dactrinam, & pue- 
rorum à parentibus frequenter habuit. Docebat nunc 
has pudicitiam, & obſequia in viros; nunc illos. modeſti- 
am, & literarum fludium. Inter hæc welut genitricem 
wvirtutum frugalitatem omnibus ingerebat, conſecutuſque 
diſputationum aſſiduitate erat, ut matronæ auratas ve. 
tes, cæterague dignitatis ſug ornamenta, velut inſtrumenta 
luxuriæ rent, eaque omnia delata in F unonis æ dm 
ipſi Dee conſecrarent, pre ſe ferentes, vera ornamenta 
matronarum pudicitiam, non weſtes «ſz. Ii juventute 
guogue quan: um profligatum fit, victi fœminarum contu- (27) Juſtin, lib. 
maces animi manifeſtant (27). i. e. He came to 20 cap. 4+ p. ms 
* Crotona, where he reclaimed the people from a 395. 
luxurious life to frugality and temperance. He 
* was daily commending virtue; and repreſenting 
the evils which attend luxury, and how many citics 
* had been ruined by that vice ; inſpired the multi- 
tude with ſo much love for temperance, that one 
would not have thought ſome of them ever had led a 

luxurious life. He allo taught the women ſeparately 
from their huſbands, — the children ſeparately 
from their parents; the former he taught cha- 
* tity and obedience to their huſbands ; the latter he 
inſtructed in the practice of modeſty, and inſpired 
them with the love of learning. Io all he taught 
« tem ce, Which is the mother of all virtues. 
* By his aſſiduous leſſons he prevailed with the Ma- 
« trons to leave off their rich garments, and all their 
« ornaments, as being the inſtruments of luxury, and 
eto conſecrate them to Juno in her temple ; pur- 
„ ſuading them, that chaltity and modeſty, and not 
« rich habits, are the true ornaments of women. 
How effectual his admonitions were on the young 
« men appears from his ſubduing the proud and ob- 
« ſtinate hearts of the women.” The laſt words of 
that author are ſomewhat ſatyrical; for he argues 
thus : Since Pythagoras conquered the obſtinate heart 
of the fair-ſex, judge from thence how great a pro- 
greſs he mult have made in the reformation of the 


young 


— 
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to a probation time of ſilence [D), which laſted at leaſt two years, and which he con- 
tinued ſometimes for five years with regard to thoſe whom he knew to be moſt inclined 


(5) Avlus Gel- 
lius, lib. 1. cap. 
9» 


(c) Above, quo- 
tation (27), of 
the art, HIP- 
PON Ax. 


Maſter's feet. 
fatal to them [ZE]. 


to talk (b). It appears from what I have obſerved in another place (c), how powerſul 

and effectual his reproofs were. He obliged all his Diſciples to live in common (4 ) 2 (% See the tech, 

they gave up their right to their inheritance, and laid their whole eſtates down at their LI warts the 
Men put a criminal conſtruction upon that union, which proved very CE 

He took a particular care to reform the abuſes which men commir- 


ted in matrimony [F]: and he was of opinion, that without this, the publick tranquil. 
lity, the enjoyment of liberty, a good conſtitution of the Government, and ſuch other 


(28) See the art. 
PERIANDER, 
quotat. (6) and 
(7)- 


29) See above, 
rem- [E] of the 
art. CAPIS- 
TRAM. 


young men. It is certain, the women's love of finery 
is ſo ſtubborn (28), that nothing reſiſts more than 
that, the ſtrongeſt exhortations of the Preachers. See 
how effectual Capiltran's ſermons were againſt game- 
ſters (29); we are not told, that he produced the 
ſame effect with regard to the jewels of the women. 
Conecte made more conqueſts upon the women's 
head · dreſſes by the ſtones which the boys threw at 
them, than by the figures of Rhethorick (30). Here 
then we have Chriſtian Preachers who cannot do that, 
which an Heathen Philoſopher executed. But let 
us not forget the noble action, which the Roman 
Ladies did in the time of Camillus (31). 

A modern author has given us in a few words the 
moſt beautiful ſtrokes, that may ſerve to deſcribe Py- 
thagoras's eloquence. * According to the fame 
« Porphyry, when Pythagoras came into Italy he 
* changed the government of a great many cities, 
and reſtored their liberty to them. By one ſingle 
« exhortation he won over to his Philoſophy above 
« two thouſand men ; he taught them to conquer 
<« their paſſions, to ſuppreſs all inclination to avarice 
« and ambition, to make but one common ſtock of 
(32) Thomaſſin, all they were poſſeſſed of, and to love ſilence, 
Mechode d erudier , retirement, and contemplation (32).” Let it 
& Cerſeigner not be objeRted, that I repreſent that Philoſopher 

'hſephie, iu. here under the character of a rhetorician ; this is 
not my intention; I am fully perſuaded that he 
exclaimed againſt vice in ſuch orations as were inter- 
ſperſed with flowers of rhetorick, and compoſed ac- 
cording to the rules and the florid ſubtleties, which 
the Sophiſts of latter ages uſed. But yet we may 
aſcribe a wonderful eloquence to him, fince his diſ- 
courſes proved ſo effeftual and perſuading. The 
ſtrength of that eloquence conſiſted, no doubt, in a 
grave expoſition of his arguments, and in the weight, 
which his wiſe and modeſt behaviour added to his 
words. He preached by his own example ; his very 
ver. 156, We filence was ſometimes eloquent, and contributed as 
muſt read Annen, much as his voice to the reformation he procured, 
and not & nen, as an ancient Poet has very well obſerved. 

22 22 Annon Pythagore monitus annique filentes 
1 Famoſum Ockali luxum preſſere Tarenti (3 3). 


as in Barthius's 
edit. Obſerve that 

Barthius, whois [D] A probation- time of filence.) It was a very 
2 elſe ſtrict diſcipline. Eg d adh Yαε Hure up t- 
ſag — u re To yAWTT4; xt, (34). That is to ſay, to con- 
paſſage. Claudi- p a 
anus had faid a gain. See how they, who can keep their tongue in 


little before, due time, are commended in Cato's diſtichs (35). Ser- 
e gg vius mentions the probation time, which laſted five 
— rife 4 Py- years (36) ; and here follows what Apuleius remarks 
ebagoras, ibid. © concerning the obation time of near five years, 
ver. 90. which the leſs diſcreet Scholars were made to un- 

dergo. Non in totum tamen Logs e vocem de- 
(34) Jamblichus, ſieſcebant, nec omnes pari tempore elingues magiftrum 
cer, zu. ſeftabantur : ſed gravioribus viris brevi ſpatis ſatis vi- 
(35) Proximus il. debatur taciturnitas modificata. Loquactores enim vero 
le Deo eſt qui ſat ferme in quinquennitm, velut in exilium wocis mitte- 
ratione taceree bantur (37). i. e. Nor did the Pythagoreans 
(36)Servius in © entirely loſe the uſe of io. 3 nor did they 
ilud, E. 10. all follow their maſter in filence during the ſame 
ver. 564. tacitis © time: it was thought enough for the diſcreet, if 


(30) See the art. 
CONECTE, 
rem. [DJ. 


(37) See the art · 
CAMILLUS, 
rem. [C]. 


1 cap. I'S P- 
153. 


(33) Claudianus 
0 Mallii Te- 
dori Conſulatu, 


regnavit Amyclis. “ they were condemned to filence for a little time; 


_ _, © butſthe talkative were forbidden to ſpeak during 
8 almoſt five years; their tongue being, as it were, 
_—_ « ſent into baniſhment.” | 
[E] Men pat à criminal conflrufion upon that union, 

which proved very fatal to them.] That fellowſhip of 

ſtudents was reckoned to be a faction, which con- 

ſpired againſt the State ; ſo that they put- threeſcore 

of them to death, the reſt made their eſcape. - Sed 

urcenti ex juvenibus cum ſedalitii juris ſacramento quo- 


quer one's tongue is the moſt difficult victory one can 


things, 


dam nexi ſeparatam a ceteris civibus vitam exercerent, 
quaſi catum clandeſling conjurationis haberent, civitatem 
in ſe converterant, que eos, cum in unam domum conve- 
nifſent, cremare voluit. In quo tumultu ſexaginta ferme 
periere, cæteri in exilium profecti (31). i. e.“ Three (38) Juſin, lib. 
* hundred young men being united into a fellowſhip 22. <P: 4. See 
by an oath, lived together ſeparated from the rel * 
« of the citizens ; this raiſed the whole city againſt 
them, as though they were ſecretly contriving a 
« plot ; ſo that as they were one day met together in 
the ſame houſe, it was ſet on fire with a deſign to 
burn them all; near threeſcore of them periſhed 
« in the tumult, and the reſt went voluntarily into 
* baniſhment.” It does not appear either from this 
paſſage of Juftin, or from what goes hefore it, 
whether this ſtorm was raiſed during Pythagoras's 
life, or after his death. If we lay any ſtreſs upon this 
whole account, we ought rather to think that this 
perſecution did not extend to Pythagoras himſelf, than 
that it did. It ſeems therefore that Juſtin is relating 
here the ſame particular, which is mentioned by Po- 
lybius. Now according to Polybius the Pythagoreans 
were burnt in Greece ſome time before the war, 
which Dionyſius, tyrant of Syracuſe, waged againſt 
the Crotonians (39) : it ſeems therefore that they ( Potys; 
were not burnt in their maſter's life time: for that I 2. e, 
war of Dionyfius againſt the Crotonians happened 
one hundred and twenty years after Tarquin was 
driven from Rome (40). Now Pythagoras went into (4?) See Calyi- 
Italy in Tarquin's reign, and died at Metapontum af- _ 3 
—_— had u jndin, Eb at Crotona (41). Voſſius 2 
obſerves, that Juſtin, Polybius, Porphyry, and Jam- 1 
blichus, ſpeak of the ſame event * hes * 8 Soon 
laſt aſſert, that two perſons only eſcaped out of the fire, 
namely, Archippus and Lyſis: this was not therefore, (42) Voſſius, 4: 
will ſome fay, a cruelty exerted againſt the ſchool £©#1phor. See- 
of Pythagoras in his life time, for Lyſis being retir- 2% ©? en 
ed to Thebes was tutor there to Epaminondas (43) * 
who died 145 years after Tarquin was expelled. Theſe (43) Diog. Lacrt, 
are difficulties only, I own it, and not ſtrong argu- lib. 8: num. 3. 
ments againſt thoſe, who would maintain, that the ＋ Nepos, 
fire, from which Lyſis eſcaped, happened during Py- 2 2 
thagoras's life. Obſerve, that according to Plutarch, Miſc, lib. 3+ b 
the two Pythagoreans who eſcaped were Philolaus 17. 
and Lyſis. He obſerves this in his treatiſe concerning 
the genius of Socrates (44), and he gives there the (44) Plut. d Se- 
name of Cyclonians to thoſe who ſet fire to Pytha- rat. Genie, p. 
goras's College at Metapontum. In another book he 583. 
calls them Cylonians, and he obſerves that they burnt 
Pythagoras himſelf. Kai s Nu9aycys SG. ine 
«To Twy Kodwviiov, Duod Pythagoræ vids a Cyloneis illa- | 
tum eff incendium (4.5). 045) lem, 4 
If you have a mind to know the name of the Au- 8 Repaga. 
thor who tells us, that this Philoſopher's ſcholars di- p. 1051. 
veſted themſelves of their property and eſtates, I refer 
you to this paſſage from Aulus Gellius. Omnnes fimul 
gui a Pythagora in cohortem illam diſciplinarum recepti 
erant, quod quiſque familia pecunieque habebat, in ne- 
dium dabant, & coibatur ſocietas inſeparabilis, tamguam 
illad fuerit antiquam eumſortium, quod re atque derbe ap- 
pellabatur coin (46). i. e.“ All they who were % 6 
„ admitted into Pythagoras's ſchool, uſed to put all 8er 41% Dig. 
their eſtates and money together for the-ufe of them Laert. lib. 8 
all: thus they formed an inſeparable fellowſhip, as num. 10. 
« it were like that ancient ſociety, which both was, 
and was likewiſe called a Community of Living.” 
[F] He took particular care to reform the abuſes 
which were committed in matrimony.) He repreſented 
that the deſign of the union of both ſexes was to 
produce lawfully another ſelf : that men muſt endea- 
vour to get children well ſhaped, ſtrong and healthy ; 
that one ought to uſe them to labour and ſobriety, 
and keep them from venereal pleaſures, till they be 


3 twenty 


(46) Aul. Gelb 


＋ 
E 

* 
IF 
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things, to which he applied himſelf with the utmoſt zeal [G], were not ſufficient to 


twenty years old, and exhort them afterwards to in- 
dulge themſelves in thoſe pleaſures but ſeldom and 
from time to time. Neceſſum efſe ut pucri & wirgines 
in laboribus & exercitationibus, omnibuſque tolerantiæ ac 
temperantiæ generibus congruentibus educentur ; ut con- 
wveniens victus ipfis adhibeatur, & laborum amans, tem- 
ferans, & continens eorum vita fit : ut de uſu rei veneree 
ſero erudiantur; ac pueros fic inſlitui & educari opor- 
teat, ut intra vicgſimum ætatis annum talem congreſſum 
nullo modo quærant. Cum autem ad atatem Veneri ma- 
turam pervenerint, hac raro utendum efſe ; incontinen- 
tiam enim, bonamque corporis habitudinen, rarius con- 
(47) Omeiſius, Junctas fe (47). He loudly condemned thoſe, who 
in Ethica Pythag, indulge themſelves in the venereal act, after they 


p- 38. ex Jambli- have eat too much, and much more thoſe who do it 
cho, in Vita Py. 


thag. lib. I. Caps 
3 1. 


when they are in 1 2 (48). He required from the 

huſbands not only that they ſhould forſake their con- 

cubines, but alſo that they ſhould behave towards 

(43) _ bi, their wives according to the rules of chaſtity and 

39, eeectl, * modeſty. They did neither; but we are told that 

his proofs touched them to the quick, and that they 

laboured zealouſly to reform themſelves. Fertur & 

P;thagoras Crotoniatas à pellicum & illegitimarum frmi- 

narum conſuetudine abduxiſſe; maritos etiam monuiſſe, 

ut erga uxores ſuas caſli & pudici forent: quo factum, 

ut Crotoniate omnem incontinentiam & luxuriam, que 

tum temporis in urbe, ceu peſtir, graſſabantur, e medio 

(49) Jamblichus, tollere laborarint (49). Ihe inhabitants of Crotona 

1bid, cap. 27. a- led a very diſſolute life; they married only for form's 

pd Omeifium, ſake ; they took wives ad honores, they neglected 

_— and deſpiſed them, and adhered only to their concu- 

bines. This was giving a bad example ; ſuch a con- 

duct might be ot dangerous conſequence : they did 

not conſider it was to be feared leſt their wives ſhould 

imitate them, and perhaps they did not much care 

whether they did it or not. Ihe maxim frangenti 

fidem frangatur eidem (he who violates his faith, muſt 

expect the ſame from others towards him) is but 

too often followed with regard to conjugal fidelity. 

This was a diſorder which Pythagoras undertook to 

reform. If we may believe Juſtin, the force of his 

inſtructions was ſufficient for that prope : but ſome 

Authors hint that they proved ineffectual, and that he 

was obliged to employ a more powerful method ; 

which was his pretending that he deſcended into hell, 

where he had ſeen thoſe huſbands tormented, who did 

not pay the conjugal duty to their wives. This made 

him very much conſidered. ®no} d "IparpO- xi 

dae abr tis & fs TH) 2 "Howds ox ii Tpos ler 

xa νν Mu x, vid Yν ds Opie, xpt ui 

ae dhe, % dne Twi auryy, an” wy UTs ri Yan, 

| Rune dl S Tous un Sοοανο cur. Tacks auTwy Yu- 

(50) Diog. Laert- reel. n dice THTo rn, ri d Kpo ran. (59) 

lib. 8, num. 21, Hieromymus relates that he (Pythagoras) went into Hell, 

p- 505. auhere he ſaw the ſoul of Hefiod tied with chains to a 

pillar of braſs, and lamenting ; and the foul of Homer 

hanging on @ tree, and ſurrounded with ſnakes, as a 

puniſhment for what he had feigned concerning the Gods. 

He jaw alſo thoſe tormented, who would not lye with 

their wives. For theſe reports he was very much eſicemed 

at Crotona. This ſtory is no doubt the ſame with 

(51) Apud Diog. that which Hermippus relates. He obſerves (51) that 

Laert. ibid. num- this Philoſopher being arrived in Italy, ſhut himſelf 

4'- b. 521, 522+ up in a ſubterraneous habitation, after he had defired 

or alſo the Scho- his mother to keep an accurate regiſter of all that 
iaft on Sopho- , . 

cles; Monſ. Me- ſhould come to paſs. Having confined himſelf there 

nage upon this sa long as he thought proper, his mother conveyed 


paſſage of Laert· her regiſter to him according to their former agree- - 


p. 372, 373» ment. He took notice of the dates, and of the other 
votes his werds. (ircumſtances of the events; he got out of that place 
with a pale and lean face; he called the people toge- 
ther, and told them that he came from Hell, and in 
order to perſuade them of it, he related to them 
what happened in the city ; he made the whole au- 
dience ſigh and weep, ſo much were they moved by 
his diſcourſe ; they did not queſtion but he was a 
divine man, and committed their waves to his care to 
be inſtructed by him. It was no doubt on this oc- 
caſion that he frighted the bad huſbands, by re- 
preſcnting to them, that they, who refuſe to their 
wives the careſſes they owe them, are puniſhed very 
ſeverely in Hell. It is probable that, he mentioned 


Vor. VIII. 


make 


alſo the puniſhment which is inflicted on diſſolute 
women; and we ought to think this was one of the 
reaſons, which determined the inhabitants of Cro- 
tona to ſend their wives to his ſchool. Obſerve well 
the contradiftion of which that great maſter was 
guilty : he taught on the one hand the doctrine of the 
etempſychoſis, without confining himſelf to the three 
tranſmigrations of the ſoul mentioned by Pindar ( 52): (52) Olym. Od: 
and on the other hand he dared to aſſert, that he 2. 
had ſeen the ſoul of Homer, that of Heſiod, Sc. 
cruelly tormented in Hell. The Metempſychoſis was 
inconſiſtent with Hell, as he declares in Ovid. 


O genus attonitum gelidæ formidine mortis, 

Quid Styga, quid tenebras, & nomina wana timetis, 
Materiem vatum, falſque pericula mundi? 

Corpora ſive rogus flamma, ſeu tabe vetuſtas 
Abflulerit, mala poſſe pati non ulla putetis (53). (53) Ovid. Me- 
tam. lib, 15. ver- 
« Theſe I would teach, and by right reaſon bring 

* To think of death as but an idle thing. 

« Why thus affrighted at an empty name, 

« A dream of darkneſs, and fictitious flame? 

Vain themes of wit, which but in Poems paſs, 

And fables of a world, that never was. 

What feels the body, when the ſoul expires, 

* By time corrupted, or conſum'd by fires ?” 


DRYDEN. 


cc 


But he choſe rather to gain authority, and to ena- 
ble himſelf to extirpate the diſſoluteneſs of the 
people by contradicting himſelf, than to follow a 
well connected method of dogmatizing, which had 
not been ſo uſeful. | 

I have aſſerted that he did not confine himſelf to 
the three tranſmigrations mentioned by Pindar ; and 
ſhall give a plain proof of that aſſertion from Ovid's 
Verſes, which I ſhall quote hereunder (54). Forca- 
tulus is therefore in the wrong to aſſert the contrary. 
Conflat, ſays he (55), Druidum imitatorem Pythagoram, 
deſultoriam animarum migrationem nonniſi tertiam aſſe- (55) Forcat. de 
ruiſſe. Nam fi perenni ſerie animas in alia atque alia 33 1 >, reg 
corpora tranſcriffyJet, quis guæ ſo locus fuiſſet Elyſis cam- SE * pu 4 
pis, ut cali ſedibus? quod miror ſatyricis ſcriptoribus FO EM 
falſis admodum inſuls# dereliccam. Quicumgue, inquit 
Pindarus, ter in utraque vita a vitiis alieni fuerunt, 
viam fibi a Jove deſlinatam adiere ad Saturni urbem. 
E, da paxa per vice axiaridy; awzs Sv, A Æ d 
xpvrs H,, id off, Ubi beatorum inſulam Oceanides 
aure circumflant, & flores aurei fulgent. i. e. It is 
certain that Pythagoras, who imitated the Druids, 
« held that the ſoul paſſed but three times out of one 
body into another. For if he had ſuppoſed a con- 
« tinual tranſmigration, what occaſion had there been 
« for the Elyſian Fields, or for the celeſtial Seats ? 
« I wonder the ſmarteſt ſatyrical Writers were ſo 
« filly as not to level their ſtrokes againſt ſuch a ſup- 
«« poſition. They, ſays Pindar, who in their three 
« lives have abſtained from vice, go to the city of 
« Saturn, through the way which Jupiter has deſign- 
« ed for them, where breezes from the ocean blow 
about the happy iſland, and golden flowers ſhine 
around.“ 

[G] The thing: e which he applied himſelf with the 
utmoſt zeal.) His love for the publick good deter- 
mined him to carry his inſtructions even into the pa- 
laces of great men (56). He was ſenſible that if he (56) 1764 
could inſpire the Princes and chief Magiſtrates with Tec Tporweor 
good Principles, he could eaſily make the reſt of I 
mankind reap a great advantage from his philoſophy. 12 N 
He had the happineſs and glory to train up ſuch Diſ- 4% pb ofe diſpu- 
ciples, as proved excellent Legiſlators, a Zaleucus, candum, p. 777, 
for inſtance, a Charondas, and ſome others (57). 4: 
When we mention a Legiſlator, we ſay a man, = 1 
muſt be looked upon as the beſt preſent that can be 27715 — 
made to civil ſocieties. They who have made laws lib. 1. 
are more worthy of admiration, and of an immortal 
praiſe, than the greateſt Conquerors: and yet their 
name is not tranſmitted down to us with the ſame 
buſtle as that of a Cyrus and of an Alexander. It is 
becauſe our mind not being capable to know wherein 


true grandeur conſiſts, applies erroneouſly the _ 


2 


og In the rem. 


cap. 30. 
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make private perſons happy. It is ſurpriſing that a Philoſopher ſo well ſkilled in 


Aſtronomy, in Geometry, 


and in the other branches of Mathematicks, as he was, 


ſhould have taken a delight to deliver his moſt noble precepts under the veil of enigma- 
tical figures: that veil is often ſo thick, that it has afforded the Interpreters a large field 
for their conjectures [H], ſo that they have put upon them as many myſtical ſenſes as 


they pleaſed. Some take the order he gave not to eat any beans, in a literal ſenſe [1]. 


of it to ſuch actions as make a great noiſe in the 

world : it cannot diſtinguiſh what 1s great, from what 

(58) See Pliny is pompous and ſplendid (58) ; and thus the life of a 
the younger, man, who applies himſelf to remedy the inward diſ- 
Epiſt. 16, lib-3+ ders of a State by uſeful laws, does not make a great 
rope goon impreſſion upon our mind, becauſe ſuch a work is 
alia majora. performed gently. But when a man conquers Cities 
and Provinces, when he puts millions of men to 

death, when he reduces ten times as many to poverty 

and want, he acquires ſo great a fame, that the 

remoteſt poſterity never mentions his name but with 

admiration and rapture. However, it will be for 

ever a great glory to rr with thoſe who 

know how to judge right of things, that he fur- 

niſhed the world with tome good Legiſlators. This 
is a glory which returns back upon philoſophy itſelf, 
as Seneca has very well obſerved. Poſiquam, ſurre- 
pentibus witiis, in tyrannidem Regna verſa ſunt, opus 
efſe cepit Legibus, quas et ipſas inter initia tulere ſapi- 
entes, Solon . . . . Licurgus Zaleuci Leges, 
Charondaque laudantur ; hi non in foro, nec in conſul- 
torum atrio, ſed in Pythagoræ tacito ill ſanctoque ſeceſſu 
didicere jura, que florenti tunc Sicilia, et per ltaliam 
Gracie ponerent (59). i. e. The vices creeping in 
« afterwards, Kingdoms were turned into tyrannical 
« Governments, ſo that it began to be neceſſary to 
« enact laws, which in the beginning were made by 
« the wiſe men or Philoſophers, by Solon . . by 
« Lycurgus . . . . Ihe laws of Zaleucus and of 
« Charondas are alſo famous. Theſe men did not 
« ſtudy at the bar, or in a Counſellor's chamber, but 
ian the holy and ſacred receſs of Pythagoras: there 
<« they learned thoſe laws which they eſtabliſhed in 
« Sicily, which was then in a flouriſhing condition, 
„and throughout Italy where the Greeks had ſet- 
tled.” Pythagoras applied himſelf alſo very zea- 
louſly to ſuppreſs the wars which aroſe in Italy, and 
thoſe domeſtick factions which diſturbed the cities 
(60) See the Let- (60). He often uſed to ſay, we ought to wage war, 
ter whichit is only againſt theſe five enemies, the diſtempers of the 
pretended he body, the ignorance of the mind, the paſſions of the 
* heart, the ſeditions in cities, and diſorders of fami- 


(59) Seneca, 
£piſt. 90. p. m. 
269. See Peter 
Petit's Miſce!la- 
nee Obſervatio- 
nes, p. 265. 


3 _ lies. Theſe are five monſters which we ought to fight 
num. 49. againſt with fire and ſword, without giving them any 


quarter. Suſtuliſſe penitus omnes diſcordias, non à notis 
folam & familiaribus, eorumque pofteris ad aliquot ſe- 
cula, ſed ab omnibus omnino Italiæ atque Sicilie civita- 
tibus, tam inteſtinas quam externas, autor eft Porphyrius 
in ejus Vita : qui addit, hoc apophthegma crebrò ei in ore 
fuiſſe, Fugandum omni conatu, & igni atque ferro, & 
quibuſcumque denique machinis præcidendum; d corpore 
guidem morbum ; ab anima ignorantiam ; & ventre 
luxuriam ; d civitate ſeditionem ; a familia diſcordiam 
(61) Menagius, (61). It is no wonder that the inhabitants of Cro- 
in Laert. lib. 8. tona would have their Senate follow the advices of 
num. 50. ſo excellent a man. It is Valerius Maximus who aſ- 
ſerts it, in order to prove that Pythagoras's authority 
was acknowledged even out of his ſchool. Pyrhagoræ 
tanta weneratio ab auditoribus tributa eft ; ut que ab 
eo acceperant, in diſputationem deducere nefas exiſtima- 
rent: Quinetiam interpellati ad reddendam cauſſum; hoc 
folum reſpondebant, Ipſum dixifſe : Magnus honos, ſed 
ſclola tenus. Alla urbium ſuſtragiis tributa eff. Enixo 
Crotoniate fludio ab eo petierunt ut ſenatus ipſorum, qui 
mille hominum numero conflabat, confilits ſuis uti patere- 
(62) Val. Max. zur (62), i. e. “ Pythagoras's ſcholars had ſo great 
lib. 8. cap. 15. « a veneration for him, that they looked upon it as 
N Ex- « a crime to call into queſtion any thing he had 
2 2 * taught them: and when they were required to 
give ſome reaſons for what they admitted, the 
only anſwer they made was, he has ſaid it : this was 
« indeed a great honour to him, but confined within 
“ his ſchool. There was another honour conferred 
«« upon him by the ſuffrages of whole cities. The Cro- 
„ tonians begged moſt earneſtly of him, that their Se- 
nate, which conſiſted of a thouſand men, might 
be guided by his councils.” The ſame Author tells 


There 


us that ſeveral cities in Italy felt the happy effects of 
this Philoſopher's ſtudies (63). 


[H] @ has 5 the interpreters a large field for 
their comjectures.] See for inſtance what they have 1 


obſerved upon this precept of Pythagoras, d> not fit probavie. Ilem, 
down upon the Chanix, Chanici ne infideas ; ſee it, I ibid. cap. 5, num, 
fay, in the diſſertations, to which I have referred in 2. Externer. 
another place (64). That ſymbolical method of 


(63) Plurimi & 
1 r 
I 


teaching was very much uſed in the Eaſt and in E- CY non 
gypt: Pythagoras had no doubt borrowed it from em. [L]. : 
thence. He returned from his travels loaded with 


the ſpoils of learning which he had gathered in all 

the countries he had viſited. It is pretended that he 

reaped a plentiful harveſt particularly among the 

Jews, and that he learnt many things from Ezekiel 

and Daniel. It is even aſſerted that his Tetradys is 

the ſame thing with the name fetragrammaton, an 

ineffable name, which abounds with myſteries, if we 

may believe the Rabins. Conſult the learned Mon- 

ſieur Huet. Adde, ſays he (65), & weri perfimilem (65) Huet. D- 
conjecturam Seldeni, & Wendelini, qua mirificam illam wonſtr. Evang. 
Pythagore TewrpexTu ipſum efſe ſuſpicantur Dei nomen 3 4 
TeTpey;% ι,νẽme NV, argue jus notitiam a Daniele 89. edit. Lipf. 
jam ſene Pythagoram, cum in Babylonia degeret accepiſſe. 1694, See alſo 
Danieli adjungi poterat & Exechiel, ut oftendam infra. Sir John Mar- 
Others pretend, that this Treractys, that great objec- —_ Cs. 
tion of veneration, and by which they ſwore, was , _ - 
nothing but a myſterious manner of dogmatizing by 277, 218. © 
numbers (66). Conſider theſe words from the Acta 

Eruditorum tor the year 1685, page 204, in the (66) N xai 
exſtract of an Engliſh book of John Turner. Ex ghet tl. 
hac ipſa tamen gentilium notitia inſcite à quibuſdam coll gi 8 3 
ait, Pythagor@orum Tetractyn quam tam reverenter ba- Terddee, 

» & per quam jurare etiam ſoliti lguntur, efſe Os l Thy duu- 
unum idemque cum nomine tetragrammato, quod d JF udzis * uud Tap 
ipfis acceperint. . . . . Aliam proinde viam demonſlrat wag 1 ae 
Autor tetractyn iſlam explicandi, deſumptam puta d me- aw; tuner 
thodo Pythagore&orum myſtica, qua dogmata ſua fere per 2 ä 
numeros certos indicare & explanare fuerint ſelitt. i. e. * n 2 
« He obſerves that from this knowledge of the Hea- jv Can — 
* thens ſome infer unſkilfully, that the tetractys of the rernaris ſure — 
« Pythagoreans for which they had ſo great a vene- Plexi, quam te- 
ration, and by which, we read, that they were 2 vocant. 
** wont to ſwear, is the ſame with the name compoſ- jar — 
ed of four letters, which they borrowed from the pr 


tetrada juro 
* Jews themſelves... ...... The author ſhews us Nature fontem- 


therefore another manner of explaining that te- 7% & frmamen- 
* traftys, namely by the myſtical method of the p. I g 
* Pythagoreans, who uſed to expreſs and explain lib. ; 8 5 
* almoſt all their doctrines by numbers.” Let us not 87), 4. 
forget to obſerve, that Pythagoras and his followers 
had a two-fold method of teaching, the one confined 
to the initiated, the other deſigned for the ſtrangers 
and profane: the former was plain and undiſguiled ; 
the latter was ſymbolical and enigmatical. See on this 
ſubject, the 13th chapter of the book of John Schef- 
ſerus Profeſſor at Upſal, de natura & conflitutione 
Philgſopbiæ Italic. This book was printed at Upſal 
in the year 1664, in 8vo. 

[1] The order he gave not to eat any beans.) They, 
who take that wohicion in a literal ſenſe, alledg 
among other reaſons, that Pythagoras was inſtructe 
by the Egyptians, and did even ſuffer himſelf to be 
circumciſed that he might be admitted into their 
moſt ſecret myſteries. A 85 ifi ige, ba dh 
us; Tx Kobra xar t, Tyr ug He A⁰α e x- 
puddles Qraevofiay : For whoſe ſake (the Egyptian Pro- 
phets) he alſo was circumciſed, that he might be admitted 
into their moſt ſecret places, and learn their myſtical Phi- 
loſophy (67). Now the Egyptians abſtained from (67) Clemens 
beans ; they ſowed none, and if they happened to 1 
meet with any that were grown without being ſown, er f 
they would not touch them (68). Their Prieſts carried 
ſuperſtition ſtill farther, they would not ſo much as 0. 1 
caſt an eye upon that kind of pulſe, they held it . 
polluted, and would rather have eat the fleſh of their 
parents, than to taſte of any beans. Ore 4» res 


x4P6x2.95 


p VI 675 


There are few perſons of thoſe ancient times who travelled as much as he has 


wiOana; Pay Part THY Tar w) i xvd pes, Dicunt ſe 

Em- farentum capita citius eſuros quam fabas (69). Whence 

e et. it is inferred, that we ought to believe that Pytha- 

nic. eb. ports, who was the diſciple of thoſe people, prohi- 
3. p. 156. 


AN. ited literally that kind of pulſe. Several grave 
— f authors among the ancients underſtand this prohibi- 


tion in that ſenſe. Some have aſſerted, that he 
choſe rather to be killed by thoſe who purſued him, 
than to make his eſcape by croſſing a field ſown with 
(70) See the rem. beans (70), ſo much did he reſpect or abhor that 
[P], quot. plant. Ariſtoxenus is, I think, the only author, who 
(128) aſſerts that Pythagoras uſed often to eat beans. Ari, 
toxenus muſicus vir literarum weterum diligentiſſimus, 

Ariftotelis philoſophi auditor, in libro, quem de Pythagora 

religuit, nullo ſepius ligamento Pythagoram dicit uſum 

uam fabis : quoniam is cibus & ſubduceret ſenſim aluum, 

2 levigaret. Verba iſta Ariſtoxeni ſubſcripfi. lluga- 

70 Perg Are S (44 5% Tov xf i dbx inet Ne 

xiyTincy T4 Yip , & Tix6y, dio g g A le 

1) Aul. Gell. xixprrai airy (17). i. e. Ariſtoxenus the Muſician, 
(lb. 4. cap. 9+ p. à4 man well verſed in antiquity, and the diſciple of 
m. 131. Ariſtotle, wrote a book concerning Pythagoras, in 
* which he obſerves, that Pythagoras uſed to eat no 

„ kind of pulſe oftner than beans, becauſe they eaſe 

the belly by degrees, and looſen it.” Our learned 

men do not make much acconnt of this authority of 

Ariſtoxenus : they ſuppoſe that he was miſtaken ; 

they look upon Pythagoras's abſtinence from beans as 

an unqueſtionable matter of fact, and inquire into the 

reaſons of it. Ariſtotle hints four or five reaſons of 

that abſtinence : he pretends that Pythagoras prohi- 

bited the uſe of beans, either becauſe they reſemble 

the privy part, or becauſe they reſemble the gates of 

hell, or becauſe they prompt men to venery, or be- 

cauſe they reſemble the nature of the univerſe, or 

; becauſe they were uſed in the election of the Magi- 
22258888 ſtrates (2). They who take that prohibition to be a 
apud Diog. Laert, moral precept, and that Pythagoras meant it in an al- 
in Pythagora, legorical ſenſe, imagine, that he deſigned thereby to 
lib. 8. num. 34. forbid his diſciples to meddle with the government. 
The ground of this opinion is, that in ſome cities 
men gave their votes with beans when they were 
about chooſing the Magiſtrates. Others pretend that 
Pythagoras intended to prohibit the venereal plea- 
ſure. Here follows a paſſage from Aulus Gellius; 
it is extracted from the chapter in which the author 
relates and approves Ariſtoxenus's account. Videtur au- 
tem de xvauww non eitato cauſam erroris fuiſſe, quia in 
Empedecli carmine quo diſciplinas Pythagore ſecutus eft, 


verſus hic invenitur : 


in Joann. 


aue, rad, xva wor are xp; xte Nl. 


opinati enim ſunt plerique witewor legumentum vulgo dici 
Sed qui diligentius angquiſitiuſque carmina Empedocli arbi- 


trati ſunt, xva wes hoc in loco tefticulos fignificare dicunt ; - 


s, quia ſint ade T0 xutiy i= S ar Tg e 3 


geniture humane vim prebeant, idcircogue in Empedocli 

werſu iflo non a fabulo edendo, ſed a rei 3 prolu- 

vio woluifſe homines deducere (73). 1. e. © It ſeems 

0 AIG « that 4 miſtake of not eating beans is owing to 
p. m. 131. «« the following line, which is to be met with in 
„ Empedocles, who followed the philoſophy of Py- 

«« thagoras, They are miſerable, very miſerable who uſe 

« beans, Moſt perſons imagined that by the word 

„ beans (xv«wwr) the pulſe ſo called was meant here: 

«© But they, who have examined Empedocles's poems 

« with more care and attention, have judged that 

« by xuxwes we mult underſtand here the Yeſticles 3 

which, after the manner of the Pythagoreans, are 

called thus ſymbolically, and obſcurely; becauſe 

they ſerve to the propagation of mankind ; ſo 

„ that Empedocles, in the line before us, warns us, 

„not againſt the eating of beans, but againſt the uſe 

<« of venereal pleaſures.” Mauro, in a poem in which 

by the name de//a Faba (of the beans) he means ſome- 

(74) See the art. thing obſcene (74), joins together the opinion of Ariſ- 
. rem. toxenus, and the contrary opinion. He pretends that 
q Pythagoras prohibited the uſe of beans, that is to 
ſay, the venereal pleaſure, and yet that there was 

no food he uſed more commonly than beans : he 

practiſed himſelf what he forbad others to do; and 


£0 2 more Pythagore operte atque ſymbolice aua wes ap- 
pellato re 


done, 


this conduct is very common, if we may believe 
Mauro. 
Non fe Natura mai coſa i ghiotta 
Che ſenza quaſi romperla co i denti 
Pare, ch ogni perſona ſe la inghiotta. 
Furon certi 25 prudenti, 
De“ quali fu Pitagora il maeſtro, 
Che wietawva la Tawa a quelle genti. 
Eran ribaldi, e ladri da capeſtro. 
Che ingannavan con arte gli ignoranti. 
E poi je re mangiavano un caneſtro. 
Cos ſanno hopgi certi mormoranti, 
Che ogni perſona ſepeliſcon viva, 
Chimandb amore, Venere i furfunti. 
Riprendono in altrui la vita attiva, 
Et effi ogn'hor di veſpro, e di matting 
Hanno in uſo Pattiva, e la paſſiva. 
Con Macmetto gia per torre il vino, 
Seppe perſuader provincie, e regni 
Col ſuo fottile ingegno, e dia volino. 
Ch parue, che i plebei non fofſer degni 
Di quel liquore, e cont ſempre al mondo 
Sovra la forza ſon flati gÞingegni. 
Pitagora, Ohawvea peſcato al fondo, 
E de le coſe la ragion japea, 
Ogni gran ſavio fea parer ſeconds. 
de le Fave nemico paxec, 
Ma je ne confortava il guſto, I tatto, 
E daltra coſa quaſi non vivea (75). (75) vera 
apitolo in leds 
Cicero hints that the eating of beans was prohibited, 2% Fava, folio 
becauſe they prevented fore-boding dreams : for they 2 
heat the blood too much, and by irritating the ſpirits, Rime piaccevsl;, 
they do not leave the mind in that eaſy and quiet fitua- printed at Vicen- 
tion which is neceſſary for the ſearch of truth. Ex 2a, 1603. 
eadem item dpinione M. Cicero in libro de divinatione pri- 
mo, hac verba poſait : Jubet igitur Plato fic ad ſom- 
num proficiſci corporibus affectis, ut nihil fit quod 
errorum animis perturbationemque afferat. Ex quo 
etiam Pythagoreis interdictum putatur, ne faba veſce- 
rentur : quod habet inflationem magnam is cibus tran- 
quillitatem mentis quærentibus contrariam (76). Hæc a | 
quidem M. Cicero (77). i. e. According to the (76) N lays, 
«*« ſame opinion, Cicero, in his firit book concerning 2 3 
« Divination, writes thus. Plato adviſes men to go quillitati mentis 
* to reſt with their bodies ſo affected, as not to diſturb yuerenti vera 
« the mind, nor to lead it into any error. For «which rariam. Aul, 
*« reaſon it is alſo thought that the Pythagoreans were for- 2 
« bidden to eat beans, becauſe that food is apt to heat moty, when he 
„them too much, which is not good for thoſe who en- quoted that paſ- 
c deavour to have an eaſy mind. Thus far Cicero.” fage- 
The learned Windet has enquired into the reaſons of %) Aul. Gell. 
that abſtinence, more learnedly and deeply than any lib. 4. cap. 9. p. 
other Author. He examines chiefly the opinion of 131. 
thoſe, who think that by the beans are meant the 
gates of Hell. We have obſerved above, that one of 
Pythagoras's reaſons was, that the beans are like 
thoſe gates. Windet explodes the opinion of thoſe 
who have aſſerted, that by z»«xS-, Pythagoras meant 
a woman's breaſt, or a man's teſticles (78). He ad- (78) EG gui nix- 
heres to the literal ſenſe ; but he confeſſes that beans »s parum firms ti- 
were prohibited from a principle of chaſtity. He dif- cine de papillis 
plays a great deal of learning upon that ſubject; he Tg _— 
thews, that according to Pythagoras's way of ſpeak- ,,,,," 1 a e 
ing, to deſcend into Hell was to be begotten ; and ſig- wolurt, ati, alia 
nihed nothing elſe but the change which the foul un- gue purumper ar- 
dergoes, when ſhe leaves the Ryerior regions, to be dee deſpicere. Ja. 
united upon earth, with an organiſed body. Cum au- 1 4 -g 
tem d che (localiter) fit regio naturæ corruptibilis, hizc p- 791. edit. de 
Pythagoricis anime cœleſle lum wvertentes atque io din. 1677, 
* vyinow dicuntur etiam xaTi\9 i; £0 (79). He 


ſhews that beans having no joints or knots in their (79) Idem, ibid. 


ſtalks, are thereby like the gates of Hell, through b. 106. 

which the ſouls have always a free paſſage, when a ($0) Idem, p. 
body is begotten. He adds, that as Pythagoras con- 110, 111. 
ſidered this Life as a kind of death, or of baniſhment, 

he endeavoured to diſſuade men from begetting chil- (81) Apud Diog. 
dren, and would have them labour to return to their Laert. lib. 8. 


celeſtial abodes (80). Atque in co Portz Inferni fimilis 799: 8. H t. 


TE 14 | | Adu TUX 1 
eft Faba, 0a To yo verey $ees, quod genuum expers , e pet 2 
fit, ut loquitur Ariſtoteles (8 1), e d rd df Iau rerghe- Sive guad infer- 


dat, x; wii yxorrer as tal; maraty r yorgrw EwPpate- vi Januis (ümiles 


ov, id eft, prodterea quod penitus perforetur, nec ar- fint fab) ſole 


4 ticulorum „ fit. 


enim geniculate 


0 — — —V— 


— — Ie 
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fe) See Apuleius, 
in Floridis- 


what grounds. We ſhall likewiſe obſerve, 


PYT 


done (). Some perſons thought him an eminent Magician [X]: we ſhall ſee upon 


that Naude juſtifies him [ LI. I have an 


hundred things ſtill to remark, but am obliged to be ſhort, and I omit every thing that 


ticulorum ſive geniculorum obicibus intercipiatur: 
perinde ac porta inferni nunquam oppeſſulata anima- 


may 


us in page 214, that we may infer all this from 7 am- 
blichus, from Pliny, from Tertullian, from Origen, from 


bus «; yirow xaridoay in generationem deſcendenti- St. Auguſtin, from Ammianus Marcellinus, from the Fe- 
bus perpetuo pater. Pythagoras ergo Fabas vetando, Juit Delrio, and from Boifſardus. 


cavit a generatione continua ac perpetua ; in/inuans 
ſuis, ſatius fuiſſe pollutum corruptibilis hujuſce regionis 
hoſpitium nunquam intrafſe, ſed quando id integrum jam 
non fuerit, ſaltem ut admiſi quam primum generationem 
ſiſtant, atque ad ſuperiora redire nitantur. He refutes 
thoſe, who imagine that the diſciples of Pythagoras 
were forbidden to eat beans becauſe it is an unclean 
food: It was, ſays he, for holy and myſterious rea- 
(32) Nimis au- ſons, which they revealed to no man (82). Some of 
tem pepulariter them choſe to die rather, than to declare ſo great a 
dium g ZEgyp* ſecret. A Pythagorean woman cut off her tongue, 
71 & Phereatas that ſhe might have no reaſon to fear leſt the cruelty 
8 of torments ſhould make her ſpeak (83). #/um au- 
So immundas tem Pythagoram ferunt ſe wita potius ſpoliandum per- 
adſpernatis : cum ſequentibus ultrò ſtitiſſe, quam per Fabetum fuga fibi con- 
revera nm ob ſulere woluifſe. Jamblichus decem, Suidas quinquaginta 
immunditiem ſed Pythagoreis itidem factum memorat. Myllias Croto- 
ob ſacras rationen: * a 
abſflinurint. niata mori maluit, quam Dionyſio cauſas exponere prop. 
Windet, de vita ter quas Pythagorei Fabis ab/tinerent. Perinde etiam eft 
fenFtorum Statu, quod de ipſo Pythagora refert Suidas. Malliæ wxor 
p. 81. 'I'imycha, in ſimilem qua ſtionem veniem, ſuam ſibi lin- 
guam fræmordit, ne, tormentis victa, cogeretur vi. 
with this, what XH A, Ca, arcanorum quidpiam de- 
the Courtezan tegere, referente Jamblicho (84). Monſieur Menage 
Lezna did at A- quotes a paſſage from the life of Saint Artemius, in 
thens. Pin. lib. Which we read, that Theano the diſciple and wife 
ig mo hn of Pythagoras, refuſing to declare the reaſons for 
which ſhe abſtained from beans, was E to death; 


kb. 1 3 P · 596. 
e underwent 


($3) Compare 


Pauſan. lib. 1. p» but ſhe had her tongue cut off before 
41. Polyænus, that puniſhment (85). 
lid. js 1 I ſhall obſerve by the way, that the School of Salerno, 
— En- in Rene Moreau's edition, forbids to eat beans : Mandu- 
tretien du Secret, care fabam caveas, facit illa podagram. 1. e. For- 
p. m. 197, 198+ bear to cat beans, for they give the gout.” The 
large and learned collections, which that Phyſician 
(34) Idem, Win- has publiſhed upon tais precept, deſerve to be con- 


det, — ſulted. The reader will meet there with many ob- 
* ſervyations concerning Pythagoras. 


[K) Some take him to have been an eminent Magi- 
(35) ., 5 cian.] Let us quote the apology for the great men, 
l Y& v who have been accuſed of Magick. He has been 
ablergia, pr — deemed a ſorcerer and a wizard, * he had lived 
— 15, tits Jirft a great ⁊uhile in Egypt, and had applied himſelf to 
rey Adab 8x the reading of Loroaſter's books, whence he learnt, as 
ir hie, Tv we may gueſs, the properties of” certain herbs, which 
88 2 be called Coraceſia, Callicia, Menais, Corinthas, and 
re _ : Apronix, the t#avo frft of which being put into water 
bra, &, made it freeze ; the two next were very good remedies 
Vita Sancti Ar- to cure the bite of ſerpents ; and the laſt blazed on a ſud- 
temli, in — * den from what diſtance foever it was expoſed to the fire; 
—— — as alſo becauſe in one of his ſymbols he expreſily forbid 
7 $2. p. 48. the uſe of beans, which, according to the ſame ſuperſtition, 
Apud Menagium he uſed to boil ; and then expoſed them for ſome nights 
Notis in Diog- to the moon, till by the great power of Magick they were 
Laert. _ . turned into blood, which he made uſe of afterwards, to 
n, perform that other trick which Cælius Rhodiginus * men- 
* Lib. 9. cap. 23+ tions from Suidas, and from the Scholiaſt on Ariſtaphanes's 
Comedy, entitled the Clouds, who aſſert that this Philo 

ſepher uſed to write with blood uon a concave glaſs 
awhatever he ak Tye and that expoſing thoſe letters to the 
full moon he could read, on the diſk of that planet, all 
that he had wrote on his glaſs. To which may alſo be 
added, that he appeared with a golden thigh at the 
Olympick games, that he cauſed the river Neſſus to bow 
to him, that he flopped an eagle in her flight, that he tam- 
ed a ſbe- bear, that he tiled a ſnake, and drove awa 

an ox which was trampling a field ſowed with beans, 
and that he did it only by the ſecret virtue or power of 
Jome words. And farther, that he appeared on the ſame 
day and at the ſame hour, in the city of Crotona, and in 
the city of Metapontum ; and that he foretold future events 
with ſo much certainty, that many perſons think he aua 
called Pythagoras, becauſe his anſwers were not leſs cer- 

tain and true than thoſe of Apollo Pythius. That paſ- 
ſage is extracted from Naude's Apollogie des grand; = 
mes accuſes de Magie, chap. XV, page 215. He tells 


[L] The Sieur Naude clears him of that imputation.] 
Conſult his Apology for the great men charged with 
Magick ; I ſhall extract only the following paſſage 
from it. The arguments which are grounded on 
« that Philoſopher's forbidding to eat beans, and on 
„ the method he uſed, to turn their juice into blood, 
can be as eaſily confuted as the preceding; ſince 
« Reuchlin juſtly laughs at all the filly things which 
« many fooliſh and brainleſs heads have invented 
with regard to that prohibition, ſuch as might be 
the fancy of Hermippus in Diogenes, who ima- 
gined that Pythagoras choſe rather to ſuffer him- 
{elf to be killed near a field ſowed with beans, 
than to make his eſcape through it. And if it be 
true that he prohibited them, it was for no other 
reaſon but the firſt of the five which Monſieur 
Moreau urges + in the paſſage which we have 
2 from his Commentary on the ſchool of Sa- 
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very plainly in his Commentary already mentioned, 
that according to the principles of the Chymiſts, 
who put the fimili:ude and reſemblance for the 
cauſes of the action, it is a thing that can be done, 
and may be accounted for by natural cauſes ; though 
we nevertheleſs ought not to imagine, that Pytha- 
goras made uſe ot that elixir of beans, or of hu- 
man blood, to write upon his concave glaſs. For 
beſides that there is no reaſon why he ſhould have 
uſed blood, rather than any other liquor, Campa- 
nella * proves by very ſolid arguments, that this 
operation is abſolutely impoſſible ; and when A- 
grippa + boaſted that he knew that ſecret, and 
when Noel des Comtes ** related, that they knew 
at Paris, at night, what happened in the day at the 
Caſtle of Milan, the former ſaid it only out of 
vanity and to gain a reputation, as we ſhall fully 
demonſtrate in the chapter relating to him; and 
the account of the latter is a mere ſtory, and a fal- 
ſity invented by thoſe who pretended that theſe two 
great Princes (87) uſed magical arts together with 
their arms, as Ninus and Zoroaſter, Pyrrhus and 
Crœſus, Nictanebus and Philip of Macedon, are 
ſaid to have done formerly. Which ſhould make 
us judge, that all that is related concerning Py- 
thagoras's concave glaſs is as falſely aſcribed to him 
as the ſuperſtitious arithmetick, and the wheel of 
onomanty ; or that if he did ever practiſe it, it 
was certainly ſome art and cunning trick or device : 
and to conclude with Suidas, wal, dia xarc 
(88), an illufion performed by the means of a glaſs. . . 
Nor is there any occaſion to dwell much longer 
upon what is related of r namely, that 
by pronouncing certain words he killed a ſnake, 
which did a great deal of damage in Italy; for 
Boiſſardus who cites Ariſtotle as his voucher for 
that ſtory, does not quote the book from which 
he extracted it; and if we enquire more deep- 
ly into the truth of the matter, we ſhall find it en- 
tirely falſe; ſince it has no other foundation but the 
ignorance of thoſe who change the name of So- 
crates into that of Pythagoras, and who take for 
a matter of fact a fabulous ſtory which is related, 
of the former, in a book of the cauſes and proper- 
ties of the Elements, which Patricius * ſhews to 
have been erroneouſly aſcribed to Ariſtotle. But 
that overſight of Boiſſardus might be eaſily excuſ- 
ed, if he had not committed a much greater and 
more remarkable blunder, by quoting Plutarch in 
the life of Numa, as his authority for the ſtory of 
the Ox, which Pythagoras + cauſed to go out of 
a field of beans, after he had whiſpered ſome words 
in the ox's ear. He had done better to confeſs 
« that he tranſlated this ſtory from Ccelius Rhodi- 
« ginus, who indeed, in the beginning of his chapter, 
I quotes 


«c 


6c 


no (86) . . . . We may allo ſay, that there was (86) y,,,; 
nothing extraordinary in his turning beans into poleg, de: gran; 
blood; ſince the ſame Monfieur Moreau ſhews Hommes accuſez 


+ Cap. 19. 
1 


de Magie, p. 22 55 
226. 


* Lib, 4. 4. ſenſu 


c. 16, 


+ Lib, 1. de «- 
5 Pbiloſopb. c. 


Lib. 3. c. = 
lycholog. 


(87) See the art. 
FRANCIS I. 


rem. [X]. 


(88) Naude, A. 
polog. des grant 
Hammes accuſes 
de Magie, p. 
226, 227. 


1 Diſcuſſion. Pe- 
ripal. tom. I» lib. 


Jo 


+ Lib. 19. %. 
7 


As 


PYT . . 6x9 


may be found in Moreri, However, though we find the metamorphoſis there, I ſhall 


« chapter quotes Plutarch, but for quite another thing 
than that ſtory, of which you will never find that 
(89) Naudẽ, ib. * Plutarch ever ſaid a word (89).“ 

r I imagine that the Reader will be well pleaſed 
FABLES con- to meet here with the Greek words of the Scholiaſt 
cerning Glaſſes. on Ariſtophanes, as they have been corrected by 
the learned Meziriac. I hall chſe this diſcourſe, 
(90) Meziriac, ſays he (go), with a pretty obſervation, which the Scho- 
ſs tes Epi lit on Ariflophanes's Comedy of the Chuds, and Suidas 
J Od, p. 607, make on theſe words, Orr la yon (the Italian wo- 
* man) concerning 4 wonderful piece of magic with regard 
to the moon. Here follow the Scholiaſli own words. 
Ee d x; Hedvig wa d T7 aa rere. 
WAmorrAny Thy 61D ic, 1716 icon por irryga ur 
H S0 Bu h, x Wponrar ir ip, rain xa aoTy, 
Ouxrug fg Ty NU ra pc wind a, v dre 
6s wAncio «is N Tis ανιn xuxAcr, avaryvoly trdvre Ta 
iy To xareTTIw YEyprppire, w; i Th; onvims yrypapunbe, 
There is a ſport invented by Pythagoras which is 
rformed by the means of a glaſs after this manner. 
The moon being at the full, ſome one writes what 
he pleaſes with Flood upon a glaſs, and having given 
notice of it to another, he ſtands behind him, and 
turns the letters written on the glaſs towards the moon; 
the other, looking earneſtly upon the moon, reads all 
that is written on the glaſs, as if it were wrote upon 
the moon. 1 have corrected two errors in that paſſage, 
putting wAamor vive the full of the moon, inflead of 
ewporsive the wane of the moon, according to the opi- 
nion F the learned Meurſius, in his book of the games of 
Greece, who has taken that correction from Suidas ; 1 
have alſo put aruvieun inficad of arwiews. As for 
Suidas, he ſeems to have only tranſcribed that paſſage 

word for word. But there are many errors in all t 
printed books of that Author. You will meet with the 
correction of theſe errors in Meziriac. Conſult the 
remarks on the Berger Extravagant (91). i. e. The 
2 * m. © fooliſh Shepherd.” Noel le — ſtory (92) has 
321. been tranſcribed into many — — true is it, that 

to publiſh any thing from a mere hearſay is wrongin 
7 hs publick. l There are but too many Authors wh — 
chap. 15. p. n · ceive it from one another as a matter of fact. Be- 
253 ˙ cauſe the Monk St. Romuald had inſerted that ſtory 
into his Chronological Treaſure, Father L Enfant in- 
ſerted it into his general Hiſtory of all the Ages of 
(94) David 'En- the new law. The manner, ſays he (93), of acquaint- 
fant, a Domini- ing abſent perſons with what » without any ma- 
can Frier. Hi. gical practice, is as follows : You muſt write it in a 
228 e er Large letter upon a glaſs, and preſent it to the moon, which 
the 21ſt of June, Will /hev the writing to one in a diflant place who ob- 
þ. 347- He - ſerves the moon in another glaſs. Thus when Francis 1. was 


to laugh at them, he would avoid being cenſured. 
22 It is after that manner that John Leo has related a 
. ſtory which was commonly told in Egypt. Among 


oue, folio 358, aud impregnable, and that he might without any danger 
A — avoid the powerful attempts of his enemies; age 4 
edit. 1555. I pillar to be ſet up, on the top of which was put a large 
make uſe of the ,, 7, 7ing mirrour of fieel, the property of which was 


of the article HERCULES, and theſe words of Wil- 
liam Bouchet. The mirrour of that woman muſl have 
been enchanted, and made with the deviliſh magic of Tole- 
do, fince the inhabitants of Rhodes could fee the ſhips 
which were ſailing to Syria or to Egypt, in a Mirrour 
which hung from the neck of the ſun on their Coloſſus 

96) Guillaume (96). 

8 Serde The ſtory of Noſtradamus's Mirrours is ,not much 

10 171, better than the foregoing. Men will have it, that he 


inſiſt 


ſaw in aſtrological mirrours thoſe future events, which 
is pretended he has ſo luckily foretold. Fuit, 

narravit, ſpeculis quibuſdam Aftrologicis Noftradamum ad 
has pradiftiones uſum. Nam, qui arcanira Phyſica & 
Aſtrologica cognita habent, ajunt & metallis, tanquam 
Planetis terreſtribus, eadem configuratione, qua Planetæ 


in Thematibus Natalitiis ponuntur, ſub certis conflellatio- 


nibus ſpecula fieri poſſe, in quibus futura cernantur. Ja- 
lia fpecula non pro hominibus tantum, ſed & nationibus, 
urbibus, ſeculis ut illi ajunt, fabricari paſunt (97). i. e. 


„There is one, who relates, that Noſtradamus uſed (97) Markoffiue, 


l Polybiſt, lib. 1. 
« aſtronomical mirrours to foretel future events. For — = * * 


« they, who are acquainted with the ſecrets of Na- 
« tural Philoſophy and Aſtrology, pretend, that it 


js poſſible to make mirrours in which one may ſee 


« future events ; provided theſe mirrours be made of 
« ſome of the metals, which are, as it were, terreſtri- 
« al planets, and of the ſame figure in which the 
« planets are placed in the calculation of Nativities, 
« and under certain conſtellations : theſe mirrours 
5+ ſerve to foreſee future events, relating not only to 
„private perſons, but alſo to cities, nations, future 
„ages, as they ſay.” 
770 It has been aſſerted in a ſatyr againſt the Jeſuits 
entitled, De fludiis abſtruſioribus F eſuitarum, (of the moſt 
ſecret ſtudies of the Jeſuits) that father Coton uſed 
to ſhew to King (Henry the Great) in a flarry (or 
* Afirological) Mirrour all that was tranſacting at the 
Courts, and in the cabinets of all the Princes upon 
« earth *:” and the Jeſuit, who acquaints us with * Repomſe Apolos 
that particular, confutes that ſtory with great warmth. ./, 4 P Antr. 
Nicholas Paſquier relates another ſtory much like that; C, p. 14 r. 
and takes notice, that he does not tell it with a deſign 
to turn it into ridicule, but he relates it in the grave 
eſt manner in the world in a letter which is full of 
the Prognoftications which did forebode the death of Hen- 
ry the Great. I am ſo much the more willing to 
tranſcribe his ſtory here, that it is related wks all 
its circumſtances, and conſequently moſt proper to 
make the Reader ſenſible how ridiculous it is. The 
« late Queen-Mother (Catharine de Meditis) ſays 
« Paſquier , being defirous to know, whether or + Lettres de Ni- 
« not all her children ſhould be raiſed to the Throne, %s Paſquier, p. 
« a Magician, in the caſtle of Chaumont, ſituated 
« on the bank of the river Loir, between Blois and 
« Amboiſe, ſhewed her in a great room, in the cir. 
«© cumference of a circle which he had drawn, all 
« the Kings of France which had been and were to 
e be for the future, who turned as many times about 
« the Circle as they were to reign years, and when 
« Henry the third had made fifteen turns, the late 
« King appeared ſtrong and healthy, who made 
te twenty turns, and as he was finiſhing the twenty - 
« firſt, he diſappeared. After him came a little 
« Prince, about eight or nine years old, who made 
« thirty-ſeven or thirty- eight turns; after which all 
* things vaniſhed away, becauſe the late Queen-mo- 
% ther would not ſee any more of it.” Obſerve, that 
his pretended enchantment is erroneous the moment 
it enters upon futurity. He ſays, truly enough, that 
Henry III. made fifteen turns, and Henry IV. twen- 
ty, and diſappeared at the twenty-firſt, becauſe this 
was wrote after the event *: but when he comes to ** His book way 
ſpeak of Lewis XIII. he is out. He makes him per- Publiſhed in 


form thirty-ſeven or thirty-eight turns, which ſuppo- . bg 


but i 
Whereas all the world knows that he reigned only it 3 — 


till the year 1643. The Author of a ſmall pamphlet, after the death of 


ſes that he was to reign till the year 1647 or 1648. 


entitled, Remarques ſur le Gouvernement du Royaume du- Henry IV. 
rant les Regnes de Henry IV, de Louis X111, & de Louis 


- XIV, (Obſervations on the adminiſtration of the 


kingdom during the reigns of Henry IV, Lewis 

XIII, and Lewis XIV) printed at Cologne for Peter 

Martow * in 1688, in 12mo, relates that ſtory thus. & This is a ficti- 
Ii is reported that ſhe (Catharine de Medicis) made u/e tious name, 
alſo of the inchautments of her Diviners, in order to know 

the Jucceſſors of her fon : and that by the means of a Mirrour 

they made thoſe afpear before her, after the family of 


the Valis was extint. The firſt who appeared was 


Henry I; but je entertained an implacable hatred and 


averſion againſi that Prince, and endeavoured continual- 


by after that time to deſiroy him, by all the artifices ſhe 
| could 
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C ou vernement 
du Royaume, Qc. 
p. 15 and 16. 


FL 


infiſt a little upon it MA] 


I believe, that it was on account of this opinion, that he 


diſapproved of the ſacrifices of beaſts ; and it is obſerved, that he adored an altar, upon 
which no victim had been facrificed ; that he adored it, I ſay, as a place which had not 


could imagine. Notumque furens quid foemina poſſit. 
tt is wad known what an enraged woman is capable to 
do ; there is nothing but ſhe finds means to execute it. 
But God Aura that Monarch from all her ſnares. 
2 King Henry IV, the Mirrour ſhewed her Lewis 

IT, — Lewis XIV with a Majeſtic ſhape and coun- 
tenance. After whom appeared in the Mirrour a band 
of Feſuits, wvho were in their turn to be maſters of the 
kingdom of France. She would not ſee any more of that 
fſhew, and was even like to have broke the mirrour in 
pieces; however it wwas preſerved, and ſeveral perſons 
ert that it is flill kept in the Louvre t. It is very 
plain that this account 1s ee but Nicholas Paſ- 
quier's ſtory reviſed and improved. But do not you 
wonder with how much boldneſs it has been falſi- 


fed. I. Henry IV is there made to appear the firſt, 
Whereas Paſquier makes all his Predeceſſors appear 


(98) Ex Hera- 
clide Pontico, 
apud Laert. lib. 
3. num. 4 and 5. 


99) Compare 
a0 this what 


is obſerved above 
towards the end 


of the rem, [F]. 


100) Ovid. 
am. lib. 15 
ver. 158. 


before him. II. The ſtory is carried on to Lewis 
XIV, and even beyond him, whereas he had carri- 
ed it only to Lewis XIII. III. It is hinted that this 
happened in the Louvre, whereas Paſquier ſays it was 
at Chaumont on the river Loir. 1V. Here they 
ſpeak of a mirrour or looking-glaſs, and he mentions 
only a circle. V. They pretend the mirrour is pre- 
ſerved, which, they ſay, is ſtill in the Louvre. VI. 
They aſſert, that Catharine de Medicis would have 
broke the looking-glaſs; whereas Paſquier ſays only, 
that ſhe would not ſee any more of the ſhew. I ſay no- 
thing of the reflection which is there ſo wittily 
brought in, and contradifted immediately after ; nor 
of that fine prediction in behalf of the Jeſuits, the 
falſity of which appears ſo plainly at this time ; nor 
of what is ſo ridiculouſly aſſerted concerning the 
cauſe of Catharine de Medicis's animoſity againſt 
Heny IV. It is well known that ſhe had other rea- 
ſons to hate him. It will perhaps be N that 
this is dwelling too much on ſuch trifles; but it is 
not ſo uſeleſs, as ſome perſons may imagine, to re- 
fute thoſe kinds of traditions, and to trace them up 
to their original; ſince we meet daily with perſons 
ſo credulous as to believe them, and to relate them 
without any ſhame. How many perſons are there, for 
inſtance, who have read the latter of theſe two ac- 
counts, without knowing, or ſo much as ſuſpecting 
it was only an improvement of Paſquier's ſtory ? 
Such is the fate of thoſe ſorts of traditions, many ad- 
ditions are made to them in time; ſo that we may 
very well apply to them this ſaying, wires acquirit 
eundo, CRIT. REM. 

[M] Lęall dwell a little upon the metempſycoſis.] 
It is pretended that {bc 95 many boaſted in that reſpect 
of a moſt particular privilege ; for he boaſted that 
he remembered what bodies his ſoul had animated 
before he was Pythagoras ; but he did not 50 higher 
up than the ſiege of Troy. He had been firſt Ætha- 
lides the reputed ſon of Mercury, and having got 
leave to beg of that god whatever he pleaſed, he 
prayed that he might remember every thing even 
after his death. Some time after he was Euphorbus, 
and was wounded by Menelaus at the fiege of Troy. 
After the death of Euphorbus he was Hermotimus, 
and then a fiſher-man of Delos named Pyrrhus, and 
at laſt he was Pythagoras, a man who remembered 
all thoſe tranſmigrations, what he had ſuffered in 
hell, and what the other ſouls ſuffer there (98). Here 
is a little contradiction (99) : for if the ſouls when 
they have a body go into another, they do not go 
into hell. In Ovid our Philoſopher does not go up 
higher than Euphorbus. 


Morte carent anime, ſemperque priore relifta 

Sede, novis domibus vivunt, habitantque recepte. 

2 25 1 nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 
anthoides Euphorbus eram : cui pectore quondam 

Hæſit in adverſo gravis haſta minoris Atride. 

Cognovi chpeum leve geſtamina noftr 

Nuper Abanteis, . Junonis, in Argis (ioo). 


« Nor dies the ſpirit, but new life repeats 
In other forms, and only changes ſeats. 


* ſoul and a future life? Which point being firit 


been 


« Even I, who thoſe myſterious truths declare, 

Was once Euphorbus in the Trojan war; 

My name, and lineage I remember well, 

And how in fight by Sparta's King I fell. 

In Argive Juno's fane I late beheld 

My buckler hung on high, and own'd my former 
* ſhield.” DxarpEx. 


O the happy memory of the man, does Lactantius 

cry out here merrily ! O miram, & ſingularem Pytha- 

gore memoriam. O miſeram oblivionem noſlrum omnium, 

gui neſciamus, gu ante fuerimus ; ſed fortaſſe vel er- 

rore aliguo, vel gratia fit effetum, ut ile folus Iethaum 

gurgitem non attigerit, nec oblicvionis aquam guftaverit. 

Videlicet ſenex anus ſ fieut atioſe aniculze ſolent ) fabu- 

las tanquam infantibu: credulis finxit. Qudd fi bene 

ſenſiſſet de iis, quibus hæc locutus eft, fi homines eos ex- 

i/limaſſet, nunguam fibi tam petulanter mentiend; licen- 

tiam vendicaſſet. Sed deridenda hominis lwi//imi wani- 

tas (101). 1. e. * Oh, the wonderful and remarkable 

memory of Pythagoras! Oh, the wretched forget- or) 2 
* fulneſs of us all, we do not remember what men lib. 3. ai} 

we have been formerly. But it happened perhaps P. m. 196. 
by a miſtake, or by a particular favour, that he 

alone eſcaped the gulf of the river Lethe, and did 

* not drink of the waters of oblivion. But indeed that 

* filly old man (as idle old women uſe to do) was 

telling ſtories as it were to credulous children. For 

„if he had had a good opinion of thoſe he ſpoke 

* to, if he had thought them men, he would never 

* have dared to lie ſo ſhamefully. But we muſt 

* only _— the boaſting of that moſt trifling old 

* man.” La@tantius ought not to have queſtioned 

whether Pythagoras aſcribed his memory to a favour 

of the gods, ſince he might have read it in Hera- 

clides : and beſides this, will ſome ſay, we may eaſi- 

ly imagine that Pythagoras prevented the objections, 

which other men could urge againſt him from their 

not remembring a ſtate of pre-exiſtence. Here fol- 

lows an anſwer to that objection. In ſome reſpects 
it is not probable that he was bold enough to boat 
of ſuch a thing: he muſt have had, as Lactantius 
obſerves, an exceſſive contempt for the reſt of man- 
kind. But if you turn the tables, you will not find 
herein any thing that claſhes with probability. He 
had gained ſo great a reputation, and had ſo often 
tried the blind docility and exceſſive credulity of his 
hearers, that he might very well hope and expect 
that they would grant every thing he ſhould aflert 
concerning his memory. If you have a mind to 
know his tranſmigrations ſince the death of Pytha- 
goras, do but look into the following paſſage, and 
you will ſee there, that at the third removal he was 
a Courtezan Pythagoram dero ipſum ficuti celebre off 
Euphorbum primo ſe fuiſſe difitaſſe ; ita hac rematiora 
funt his, que Clearchus & Dicearchus memorize tradide- 
runt, fuiſſe eum poſtea Pyrandrum, deinde Callicham, 


deinde fuminam pulchra facie meretricem, cui nomen fuerat 


Alce (102). i.e. © It is publickly known that Py- (roa) Aul. Gull, 


* thagoras himſelf ſaid, he had been firſt Euphor- lib. 4. caps 1% 


* bus; but what Clearchus and Dicæarchus relate See above the 


„ js not ſo well khown, namely that he has been ticle PERI: 
« ſince Pyrander, then Callicles, and afterwards a "my m— 
„ beautiful Courtezan named Alce.” Let us obſerve, TAY 

that Pythagoras was not the inventor of the doctrine 

of the tranſmigration of ſouls; he learnt it from the 

Egyptians (103). This made him ſpoil the beautiful (103) Herodotus, 
inſtructions he had received from Pherecydes concern- lib- 2. cap. 123. 
ing the immortality of the ſoul, and which made er Ie yo 
ſo deep an impreſſion upon his mind, that on a ſud- D 
den he left off his trade of a wreſtler, to apply him- thagoras. But 
ſelf to the ſtudy of Philoſophy. Qi, nunc extremus Diod- vicul. libs 
idiota, vel que abjecta muliercula non credit auimæ im- . . docs 
mortalitatem, witamque poſt mortem futuram ? Quod e 
apud Gr cos olim primus Pherecydes Afſyrius cum diſpu- 

taſſet, Pythagoram Samium illius diſputationis novitate 

permotum ex athleta in Philoophum wertit (104). i. e. 
„What ſimple and illiterate man or mean woman is (704) Avgv#in, 
* there, who do not believe the immortality of the rr, 
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been 


profaned or polluted [V. I have not mentioned Pythagoras's country, becauſe 


there is a great variety of opinions upon that ſubject; ſome will have him to be a Tyr- 
rhenian; others repreſent him as a Syrian; others that he was born in the iſle of Samos, 
(Y At Samos, a and others in the iſle of Cephalenia (Ff), 8c. (g). Nothing can be formed among the 
city of that iſle. Pagan Philoſophers nobler, than what he ſaid concerning God, and the end which we 
(g) See Farnaby, ought to aim at [O]; and probably he would have carried his orthodoxy much farther, 
in Ovid. Man. if he had had courage enough to expoſe himſelf to martyrdom. The circumſtances of his 


lib. 15. ver- 60. 


« maintained among the Greeks in diſputation by 
« Pherecydes the Aſſyrian, Pythagoras the Samian 
« was ſo touched by the novelty of the ſubject, that 
« from a wreſtler he turned philoſopher.” 

[N] It is remarked, that he adored an altar. 
as a place, which had never been profaned or polluted.] 
It was an altar dedicated to Apollo in the iſle of 

105) Macrobo Delos. Read the following words of Macrobius (105). 

aturn. lib. 3- GConflat, ficut Chatius Verus ordinatorum libro ſecundo 

cap- 6, p. m. 316. Acer, offe Deli aram ; apud quam hoſtia non cæditur, 
fed tantum ſollemni deum prece venerantur, verba Cloa- 
tii hæc funt : Deli ara eſt Apollinis ref, in qua 
nullum animal ſacrificatur: quam * velut 
inviolatam adoraviſſe produnt. eminit hujus 
are & Cato de liberis educandis in hæc wverba : Nutrix 
hæc omnia faciebat in verbenis ac tubis fine hoſtia, 
ut Deli ad Apollinis Genitivi aram. It is certain, 
« as Cloatius Verus tells us in L. II. Ordinat. that 
« there is an altar at Delos, on which no victim is 
« ſacrificed, but the people worſhip the Deity in a 
„ ſolemn prayer. Cloatius's words are: At Delis is 
„ an altar of Apollo Teri re-, on which no animal is 
« ſacrificed, and which Pythagoras is ſaid to have adored 
« as unfolluted. . . . Cato mentions this altar in 
« his book of the education of children, in the fol- 
« lowing words: The nurſe performed all this with 
« wvervain and trumpets without a victim, as at the 
ic altar of Apolb Genitivus at Delos.” | 

[O] Nothing can be found among the Pagan Philoſo- 
phers finer than what he ſaid concerning God, and the 
end, which aue ought to aim at.] He owned the unity 
of God ; for he ſaid, that unity was the 3 of 
all things, and that from it ſprung the ſubject which 


106) Diog. 
rt. lib. 8. 
num. 25+ 


(107) Thus Al- 
dobrandini tranſ- 
lates it at the be- 
ginning of his 
notes on theſe 
words of Laert. 


- See alſo Meric 


Caſaub. upon 
Laert. ibid. num. 
83. 


(108) Plut. de 
Placitis Pbiloſ. 


lib. 1. cap. 7. p- 
881. 


(10g) Net, in 
Diog : Laert. in 
Alcmæone, lib. 
8. num. 83. 


(110) Aſter 
what has been 


it employed as matter, and that its agency upon mat- 
ter was the cauſe of numbers, figures, the elements, 
the viſible world, &c. "Apxnv ptr rd, Arden, 40. 
ix d 3g ord aogi5or bd, ws a vans TH jLored cli 
| wrogmas, (106). Omnium rerum id quod unum oft, 
eſſe initium ; ex eo geminum quod inſinitum eft, profetum 
tanquam materiem illi ipſi uni, quod cauſa eft, ſubjectum 
ge &c (107). He ſays, that this unity was God, 

ood, the underſtanding and the mind. Tu f puo- 
„Ad Oro, xa nity aly, yrs ic M Ts * Pug, aire; d 
res. Unitatem Deum ac bonum que fit Unius natura, 
ipſa mens (108). Caſaubon the younger (109) cites a 
paſſage of Stobæus, which ought to be corrected. 
[lubayopzs 7» epxar mp porv port oe di r 4 Nubor. 
Iris se 4 rd vorg Dugg" 6 les 6 s Kat Thy ανονẽ n dude 
Ju, wats 75 Kane Tig wy sin To Ae? TARIQ», Stobæus 
had taken this from Plutarch (110) 3 we ought there- 
fore to ſtrike out 75 veg, and inſert 78 U.. Pytha- 

oras's doctrine is not ſo orthodox in this paſſage as 
in that of Diogenes Laertius ; for according to Plu- 
tarch he admitted two independent principles, unity 
and binary, and he aſcribed to the former the di- 
vine eſſence, goodneſs, underſtanding, and to the lat- 


cited from Plut. ter the nature of demon, evil, matter. We ſhall 


we read, Tay d 
apo Judd's 

I aijtacvcr Keti rd 
aa, Tiph by £58 
To . FAndecs 
b51 I's dp 0 


 K7jucg, Infinitam 


autem binarii na- 
turam, genium & 
malum unde eſt 
multitudo mate= 
riæ „ S vi ſui e&· 
Pofitus mundus. 


(111) Clem. 
Alexandr. in Ad- 
monit. ad Gentes, 
p. 47, C. See 
alſo juſtin Mar- 
tyr, Orat, ad 


Cantet, p. 58. 


„ jnde 


judge more advantageouſly of his opinion, if we 
take it from Clemens Alexandrinus. Od emoxpu® Jie, 
&N To; @wb; mr Tvdayopar, of ag, O wir Occ, tis" 
x re. BX bg, rot 3 ovo3 ov, IXI 28 Auxor uno i®-, 
4 iv aire N., % ow 70 xUXAw, Iniozcr©- Te 
cas ie, agi Tay dh. di an, x ig ylag Tay 
abr dbl xa iV dj,, iy ear Þw5vp, Xs 
Tarlouv xc lüp, 195 xa Wixwois TW oNw urg. rd 
xbaoy (111). i. e. Nor are Pythagoras's tollowers 
« to be paſſed over in ſilence, who aſſert, that God 
is one, but not ſo, as ſome imagine, as if 
« he were out of the adminiſtration of the world, 
« but he is wholly in it, in the whole circle, the 
« ſuperintended over all generation, the diſpoſer of 
* all things, who always exiſts, and employs his 
« powers in the work, the author of all the heaven- 
« ]y motions, the father of all things, the mind and 
« animator of the whole circle, and the ſource of 
« all motion.“ The misfortune is, that Pythagoras 


death 


in repreſenting God as the mover of the univerſe, 
and the ſoul of the world, aſſerts that our ſouls are 
233 of the Deity. The objection propoſed to 

im upon this point in Cicero is not to anſwer- 
ed. Nam Pythagoras, qui cenſuit Deum) animum eſſe 
per naturam rerum omnem intentum & commeantem, 
ex quo noftri animi caperentur, non vidit diſtractione hu- 
manorum ani mor um diſcerpi & dilacerari Deum: && 
cum miſeri animi efſent, quod pleriſque contingeret, tum 
Dei partem efſe miſeram : quod fieri non poteſl. Cur au- 
tem quicquam 8 animus hominis, fi gſet Deus ? 
quomodo porra Deus ifte, fi nibil effect niſi animus, aut 
infixus, aut infuſus efſet in mundo (112). i. e. For 
Pythagoras who thought that God is a mind per- 
% vading all nature, from which our ſouls are ta- 
* ken, did not ſee, that by the diſtraction of human 
* ſouls, the Deity ſuffers a diſcerption and dilacera- 
« tion; and when human ſouls are miſerable, which 
„ happens to be the caſe of moſt of them, then 
< part of the Deity is miſerable, which is impoſſi- 
ble. But how can the mind of man be ignorant 
« of any thing, if it be God? How can God, if he 
„ be nothing but the foul, be infixed or infuſed in 
* the world?“ St. Epiphanius aſcribes to this Philo- 
ſopher an opinion, which is very abſurd, viz. that 
he aſcribed to God a corporeal and organical nature, 
God being nothing but the heavens, and making 
uſe of the ſun and moon as two eyes, and ſo with 
regard to other parts of the firmament (113). But 
here follows a ſentiment, which is abſolutely true, 
Clemens Alexandrinus compares it with St. Paul's 
words. 'There is none wiſe but God, ſaid Pythago- 
The author of the Jewiſh antiquities 
ſeems greatly ſatisfied with what ſeveral Philoſo- 
phers, and particularly this, thought concerning the 
nature of God; and he does not doubt, that they 
would have ſpoken ſtill more orthodoxly, if they had 
not been apprehenſive of perſecution ; for, as Plato 
ſays, it is not ſafe to declare to ignorant perſons the 
truth concerning the divine nature. Ka} yap Hud a- 
Joe xa *Aratxyopc; xai IAA, xa of ir ige hmo 
me $0; Odd wehe, xy winged d- Ge & r Oles lt, 
Tipl qc Tod Ye Quorwgs TxPpornxdTtc. MAN of uu fg 
Aiyov QrAooofebrrss we TAnbO» d TroxarHANwpivor 
ru i- Tov db 'yuarO- IU ox fro unoas. . 
Avro; 0) Hara ewondynro, ors Tir dAnbi mw 9:5 
di gun ws Thy ri d wyveicy od hy do ORAt; dE. 
Pythagoras enim, & Anaxagoras, & Plato, & poſt ills 
philsfophi Stoici, & pæne cuncti, videntur de divina ſapu- 
N natura. Sed hi quidem ad breve philoſophantes, po- 
pulo ſuperſtitionum opinionibus jam preoccupato wveritatem 
dogmatis proferre timuere (115). . . . . Ipſe faquidem 
Plato confeſſus eft, quia veram de Deo opintonem propter 
ignorantiam plebis proferre ſecurum non eſt (116). The 
ſame Joſephus aſſerts, that Pythagoras ſurpaſſed in 
piety and wiſdom all the ancient Philoſophers (117). 
We muſt not omit the following obſervation of Plu- 
tarch ; when he ſhews the conformity between the 
ſentiments of Numa and Pythagoras, he ſays that 
Numa would not have the Deity repreſented by ima- 
ges, and that God, according to Pythagoras, is an 
impaſſible nature, which does not fall under the ſen- 
ſes, and can only be the object of the dry oo rang 


ras (114). 


(118). Ovrs yap ix - alder, & Tubnroy, doperoy or | 


S & xriperrev xy vourov br warty tint T0 pare, Ne- 
que enim ille ſenſui aut ulli dolori expoſutum rerum prin- 
cipium eſſe, ſed inviſibile, incorruptum, ſola mente [exiſti- 
ma wit apprehenfibile (119). 

With regard to the end of our actions and ſtudies, 
nothing can be ſeen more admirable or Chriſtian, 
than what Pythagoras has ſaid ; for he would have 
the ſtudy of Philoſophy tend to make men like to 
God. llfog zu, Nele ouoinety avayt, x) Th; Lada epi xi g 
rnogoPices roy Y, e TxOFOY iνννν⁹ντιν (120), i. e. 
They lead men to a reſemblance of the Deity, and 
« ſhew the moſt perfect end of the Pythagorean 

| * Philoſophy.” 
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8 Cicero, de 
atura Deorum, 
lib. 1. p. m. 41. 
Conſult Minuci- 
us Felix, who 
ſays p. m. 151. 
Pytbageræ Deus 
7 ani mus per u- 
niverſam rerum 
naturam Comme= 
ans, & intentusz 
ex quo etiam ani- 
maltum omnium 
vita capiatur. 
Lactantius ſays 
the ſame thing, 
lib, 1. cap. 5. p. 
ms. 14 


(113) Eypiphan. 
Her. 15. p. 14. 


(114) Apud Cle- 


ment. Alexandr. 
Stromat, lib. 4« 


p- 477» 


(115) Joſephus, 
contra Appion, 
lib. 2. p. 2071, 


(1 16) Idem, ib. 


2. 1076. 


(117) Tale ul 
Th u- To Hier 

$ T+feila Tavruys 
UTYMNK jab vec Ice 
VIV HEY TaY , 
TILHTAYTWY 
Sapientia & di- 
vina pietate Pbi- 
leſepbos omnes exe 
cellent. Idem, lib. 
I, contra Appion. 


p. 1046, 


(1187 Plut. in 
Numa, p. 65, 


(119) Idem Plut. 


. . 


(120) Hierocles, 
in Prefatiane ad 
Carmina aurea 
circa finem. See 
alſo Srobeeus, 
Eclog. 11. cap. 
3. Where he ſays, 
Ewnparuc, IIxA- 
r TauTa 7 
The, oa, ri 
,- Seco. 
Secratet & Pla- 
to quemadmodum 
Pythagoras finem 
dixerunt, dei fie 
militudinem. 
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Geneva in 1696, 
and written 


D, L. e. D. M. h fick hb 0 
that is, David le P * ( ) 
Clerc, M. D. 


Mr. le Clerc, 
Profeſſor at Am · 
ſterdam. 
« Philoſophy.” This is the encomium given to a 
poem, which contains the Doctrines of that philoſo- 
pher. They conſiſted of two parts, which might be 
compared to the purgative method, and the unitive 
method, of which our Myſtics have ſaid ſo many 
fine things. Hierocles, qui commentarios eruditi//imos 
in Carmen Aureum Pythagore . ab initio 
de Pythagorica Philoſophia difſerens, t cam xabapoy 
rina, purgationem, & perfectionem. Que dus 
cum ſubindicent officium ipſius duplex ac ofitum, ut loco 
alio monſiravi, duplicem videri poſſunt Pythagoras & Py- 
thagorici habuiſſe philoſophiam, quarum illa fit xabaprixn, 
hc wero run, illa, que purgat d malis, ſeparat a 
materia & corpore, liberat a vinculis & carcere ; hec, 
gue perficiat, evehat & reportet ſurſim, & us; 76 dd 
Tis wpolipas thee, ut Iquitur Hierocles, id eff habitus 
prioris formam inducat, fimileſque faciat Doo. 
1d quod ipſe indicat Hierocles in ſeguentibus, quando dicit, 
rx ( carmen aureum) Toy Ol TparTixn; &; 
Sropyloxng wa u ns ,v, I wy ty TH invror xabapos 
dre x; THv mpes deo dhl frruxneus, Continet 
—— omnis practicæ ac theoreticæ decreta 
umma quibus quis & purgare ſe, & ſimilem deo fa- 
(121) Joannes Cere valeat (121). The author whom I quote, cites 
Schefferus, de (122) ſeveral paſſages, which ſhew, that according 
natura & cenſti- to this Philoſopher, the acquiſition of truth was the 
— — 2 only means of obtaining the reſemblance of God; 
— Þ 7 * but that to know the truth it was neceſſary to ſearch 
for it with a mind, purified, and ſuperior to the 
(122) Ibid. cap- paſſions of the body; whence he concludes what 
7s we are going to read: Ex iis que ſuperiori capite attu- 
limus, manifeſtum eſt, philoſophiam Pythagoricam id ha- 
bere fibi maxime propofitum, ut ad quandam fimilitudi- 
nem cum Deo ſectatores ſuos ducat ; id vero fieri aliter 
non poſſe, veritati atque ſapientiæ pura integra- 
— 182 5 que w — — (123). 77 age” It is evident from 
; * what we have produced in the preceding chapter, 
(124) Au, ho- that the Pythagorean Philoſo C had this point 
tium, Codice 249, “ chiefly in view, to lead its followers to a reſem- 
p. 1313. „ blance of God ; which could be done only by pur- 
(125) Arie iy ** ſuing truth and wiſdom with a and ſound 
Te id Ton. Ds © mind.“ Let us add to this the teſtimony of the 
wap To to tet 2 anonymous writer of Pythagoras's life. He ſays 
Donde bene de a- (124), chat the followers of this Philoſopher taught, 
lis merendo: That man is perfected by three methods: 1. By con- 
Dei enim boe pro- verſing with the Gods; for during this converſa- 
my _— tion he abſtains from all evil actions, and becomes 
Photius, ibid. like the Gods as far as it is poſſible. 2. By doing 
good to others ; for this is the property of God, and 
(126) A&lianus, an imitation of God (125). 3. By leaving this life. 
war, Hiſt, lib. 12. The nobleſt gifts, which Heaven has made for man, 
cap. 39 · are, according to Pythagoras, to ſpeak truth, and to 
: do good offices : theſe two things, ſaid he, reſemble 
(127) * La- the works of God (126). 
ED 5 PI] The circumſtances of his death are variouſly relat- 
ed.) He lived at Crotona at Milo's houſe with his 
(128) Aul. Gell. diſciples, and was burnt there. A man whom he 
lib. 1. cap. 9-1 would not admit in that ſociety, ſet fire to the houſe 
(129) Laert. lib. (127). It is probable, that the phyſiognomy of the 
$. num. 39- man was not a good one; for Pythagoras admitted 
: none as his ſcholars whoſe countenance did not pleaſe 
(139) Aa him, after he had examined it according to the rules 
LE of art. This was his firſt ſtep. Jam d principio ads- 
. nptirror 5 Na- leſcentes gui ſeſe ad diſcendum obtulerant, iPuoroeyrapomt, 
N. Capi Id werbum ſignificat, mores naturaſque hominum, conjec- 
fprefiat guam has tatione quadam de oris & vultus ingenio, deque totius 
2 71 corporis filo atgue habitu, ſciſcitari. Eum, qui eaplaratus 
= quicquam ab eo idoneuſque fucrat, recipi in diſciplinam flatim jube- 
Lee. Adem, ib. bar (128). Some ſay (129), that he was fuſpected of 
Meric Cafaub. contriving to uſurp the government; ng that to pre- 
2 2206 vent this deſign, the people of Crotona ſet fire to his 
ue uu el houſe. He eſcaped through the flames, and left the 


dead wagari, city 3 but entring into a field of beans, he ſtopped, 


to wander and choſe rather to be killed than to open his mouth, 
wretchedly. and to ſpoil the beans (130). According to Dicæar- 
292) Hens, th. chus (131) he fled to the temple of the muſes at 
(131 8 Metapontus, and died there of hunger after havin 


faſted forty days. Others ſay (132), that upon his 
(x32) Idem, ib. return from a voyage, which he had taken to the iſle 


PYT 


(b) Printed at death are variouſly related [P]. I ſhall mention ſome Authors, who have treated of his 
opinions [2]. What relates to him as a Phyſician, may be ſeen in the Hiſtory of 


{ would add ts what I have faid concerning the fable of his Mirrours (5), a ſtory, on 4. 
He is brother to which I have juſt read in a News- Writer [R]. | 1 


PYTHEAS, 


of Delos, in order to cloſe the eyes of his maſter 
Pherecydes, and to bury him, he put an end to his 
own life by abſtaining from According to 
others (133) he conducted all his diſciples to the aſ- (133) Idem, ib. 
ſiſtance of the Agrigentines againſt the Syracuſans; 
and being defeated was killed as he was flying round (134) Idem, ib. 
a field of beans. This does not agree either with the num. 44. 
eighty years, which he is ſaid (134) to have lived, or (135) Idem, ib 
the ninety years (135), much leſs with the ninety nine Ex 
years (136), or the hundred and four years (137), (136) Tretzes, 
which others aſcribe to him. See with reſpect to all C5411. ver. 366, 
theſe particulars the learned collections of Menage 
(138). He does not forget to quote Arnobius, who r 
affirms, that Pythagoras was burnt alive in a temple. tum, f. 1 — 
Pythagoras Samius ſuſpicione dominationis injuſta viuus - 
concrematus in fano ei: numguid ea, que docuit vim pro- (533) r 
friam perdiderunt, quia non ſpiritum fponte, ſed crudeli- * wes boy 
tate appetitus effudit (139) ? i. e. Pythagoras the 7: 
cSamian upon an unjuſt ſuſpicion of an intent to (139) An 
« uſurp the government was burnt alive in a f. 23. 
„ temple. Did what he taught loſe its force; 
* becauſe he did not die a natural but a violent 
« death? ” Juſtin intimates, that he died a natural 
death at Metapontus, whither he had retired after 
having lived twenty years at Crotona ; that he died 
there, I ſay, fo greatly admired, that his houſe was 
converted into a temple, and he was honoured as a 
God. Cum annos viginti Crotonæ egifſet, Metapontum 
migravit, ibique deceſſit, cujus tanta admiratio fuit, ut 
ex domo ejus templum facerent, eumque * Deo colerent | 
(140). Valerius does not go ſo far ; but he declares (x 40) Juſtinus, 
expreſsly againſt thoſe, who ſay, that he was ill — 20. cap. p. 
treated. Cijus ardentem rogum plenis wenerationis oculis 9 
Metapontus aſpexit : qppidum Pythagore quam fuorum 
cinerum nobilius clariufoe monumento (141). i. e. Me- (141) Valerius 
«*« tapontus ſaw his funeral-pile with eyes of venera- Max. lib. 8. cap, 
tion; a city more noble and famous for the aſhes Er 0 
of Pythagoras than its own.” N 
St. Epiphanius was groſsly miſtaken when he 
ſaid, that Pythagoras died in the country of the 
Medes (142). | (142) Epiphani- 
Some Authors who have treated of his ductrines.] u, Her. 15. p. 
I confine myſelf to the Moderns. William Canterus 7 
tranſlated into Latin the fragments of Pythagoras, | 
collected by Stobæus Eraſmus (143), Philip Beroaldus, ('43) Ia the be- 
Gyraldi, Claudius Minos, Francis Berni, Nicolas Scu- 7570. I his 
telli, and ſome others, have written notes upon the 5, 1 
ſymbols of this Philoſopher. Conſult alſo Lipſius 
(144), Ritterſhuſius's Commentaries on Malchus ; (144) 6 
Holſtenius's Diſſertation De Vita & Scriptis Pythagore ; wy 4 40. 
Rodericus de Caſtro's Pythagoras; Paganinus Gau- pigertat. 6. 
dentius De Pythagored animarum tranſmigratione ; Am- 
broſius Rhodius's Dialogue De Tran/migratione ; Clau- 
dius Lignier's Diſſertation de ſecta Pythagorica ; Mark 
Mappus's Theſis de Ethica Pythagore, maintained 
at Straſburg under Profeſſor Schallerus ; Schilterus's 
Diſſertation De diſciplind Pythagorica ; John Scheffer's 
book above quoted; the book entitled Ethica Pytha- 
gorica (145), written by Magnus Daniel Omeis, Pro- 
teſſor at Altdorf. The reader may likewiſe ſee La 
Mothe le Vayer's book of the Virtue of the Hea- 
thens. It is thought that bt ps cog golden Verſes 
are the work of his ſcholar Lyſis. An ancient Phi- 
loſopher of Alexandria named Hierocles wrote a 
Commentary upon them; we have it commented 
upon ky Caſaubon the younger. We have alſo 
mmentaries upon the ſame verſes by Vitus Amer- 
bachius, Theodore Marcilius, Henry Brem, Michael 
Neander, John Straſilius, William Diezius, and Mag- 
nus Daniel Omeis. I had omitted the treatiſe of 
Joachim Zehnerus (146). | | 
bo, A ſtory, which I have juſt read in a News- ('46) T 2 0 
riter.] * A modern Author has aſſerted, that nn. 
„the late Marſhal Schomberg commanding the publiſhed at Leip- 
French troops in Portugal, when the Kingdom gck, in 1603, 
„ threw off the yoke of the Spaniards, wrote what Yiram & Frag- 
« paſt in that country upon a glaſs, and holding it *s £y'2494* 
« up to the moon, Cardinal Mazarin, who was at 
« Paris, by the means of a teleſcope, read in that 
N 4 Planet 


(145) Printed at 
Altdorf, 1693+ 


4 


0 


(147) Extrafted “ Planet all that the Marſhal wanted to inform him 


trom p. 63 of a 
little book, enti- 


tled, La Clef du . 


Cabinet des Prin- 
ces de Europe, 
ou Recueil Hiſt. 
& Politig. fur les 
matieres du tems, 
for July 1704- 
It is thought 
that this book 
was printed at 
Luxemburg : in 
the title page it is 
ſaid, printed for 
ames le Sincere, 


at the fign of 
Trut b. 


(148) See the 
Memoirs of Fre- 
mont d' Ablan- 
court, p. 12. 


(1) Voſſius, de 
Philologia, p. 
55. in his trea- 
tiſe de Hrſt. Grace 
he adds, p. 467, 
wel certe proximus 
buic tempor fuit : 
or he hved at 
leaſt very near 
that time. 


(2) In Indice 
Plinii. 

Hiſt. Græc. p. 
110. 

(4) Apud Stra- 
bon, lib. 1. p · 
71. 


(5) See hereun- 
der, the rem. 


1 


FYE 


PYTHEAS, was born at Marſeilles : to aſcertain the time when he lived with the 
2 accuracy, we mult place him, I think, in the age of Alexander the Great [A]. 
e wrote geographical works [B], which were probably nothing elſe but an account of 


* of : if this ſecret was as true as it is fabulous, &c. 


« (147).” 


notice of the anachroniſms of his account. Mar- 


ſhal Schomberg did not arrive in Portugal till No- 


vember 1661 (148). Cardinal Mazarin had been 
dead eight months; and Portugal had above ten 
years before thrown off the yoke of Spain. 

[4] To aſcertain the time when he lived with the 
greateſt accuracy, ve muſt place him 
Alexander the great.) Voſſius does not confine him- 
ſelf to ſo general a determination. He makes him 
live under Ptolemy Philadelphus (1). Father Har- 
douin follows him in this (2). Moreri reckons that 
time to be the year 440, or 445 from the buildin 
of Rome : he ought to have known that the firl 
year of Ptolemy Philadelphus's reign is, according 
to Calvius, the year of Rome 468. 'There are rea- 
ſons to think that Pytheas flouriſhed before that time. 
Voſſius has ſhewed that Eratoſthenes wrote after Py- 
theas (3) ; but he has not urged the ſtrongeſt proof : 
he has only proved it by this obſervation, namely 
that Polybius, having choſen among other Geogra- 
phers, Diczarchus, Eratoſthenes and Pytheas for the 
objects of his cenſure, aſſerts (4) that Eratoſthenes 
wrote the laſt of all. There is in the ſame page a 
more deciſive proof than this; ſince Strabo relates 
there, that Polybius wondered Eratoſthenes could be- 
lieve what Pytheas wrote. Polybius's ſurprize was fo 
much the greater, as he obſerved that Eratoſthenes 
gave credit to ſome particulars which Dicæarchus diſ- 
believed. Pytheas therefore was already an author 
before Eratoſthenes and Diczarchus wrote their books 
of Geography (5). We ſhall draw ſome inferences 
from it below. But before that, I muſt give my 
opinion concerning the * in which Strabo 
judges that Polybius's way of reaſoning, which we 
have ſeen juſt now, is ridiculous. He miſtook per- 
haps Polybius's meaning. I am apt to think that 
that able man reaſoned thus : Diczarchus is a very 
credulous author, who has committed an hundred 
blunders ; and yet he would not believe ſeveral par- 
ticulars related by Pytheas : we may therefore won- 
der that Eratoſthenes, who came after him, gave cre- 
dit to thoſe very particulars, which he ſaw were ex- 
ploded by Dicæarchus. Now here follows the rea- 
ſoning which Strabo imputes to Polybius : Dicæarchus 


is a very judicious author, who ought to ſerve as a 


ſe) Strabo, lib. 


1. p. 71. 


ide; it is therefore very ſtrange that Eratoſthenes 
ſhould have given credit to Pytheas with regard to 
thoſe particulars which Dicæarchus did not believe. 
ſuppoſe that Polybius argued after that manner, Stra- 
bo might very well ridicule him, conſidering the vaſt 
number of errors, which Polybius had cenſured in 
Diczarchus's writings 3 but, once more, I would not 
be poſitive that he took Polybius's meaning right. I 
wiſh we might verify it by examining his own books ; 
they would acquaint us with many other particulars 
the knowledge of which is loſt to us with thoſe 
books. I ſhall take notice by the by of a miſtake 
in the Latin tranſlation of Polybius. The whole 
ſtrength of this repetition, pu7s Aizaiapyy Tiowoxy &. 
( Dice archus himſelf not believing it ) is entirely enervat- 
ed in that tranſlation. In order to give the full 
ſenſe of that paſſage the tranſlator ſhould have pre- 
ſerved the ſame repetition which 1s in the original. 
The reader will be able to judge of it, if he will 
take the trouble to examine the following quotation. 
Ear oc irn Are 1440 Eun pspoy Brgyaior xaniy, IId BY 
0780141" N rebre Os rt Th AUXGSBPA;E FIGTETRYTO», To 
U d phy T's Aixaidp gy r jur., yea Gerig ich, 
vue c de ud Fpernixer xab* 5 Torures NY x5 e670; 
TeoP4s7a (6), i. e. Eratolthenes, whom he calls 
« Euemerus Bergæus, gives credit to Pytheas, though 
« Dicaarchus. himſelf did not believe it. Theſe 


« words, though Dicæarchus himſelf did not believe it, 
are ridiculous, as though it were fit to follow him 
* as a guide, whom Polybius himfelf found guilty 
of ſo many blunders.” However all this be, we 


Vol. VIII. 


Since the News-Writer paſſes a right 
judgment of this pretended ſecret, I have only taken 


. in the age of 


his 


learn at leaſt from thence, that the books of Pytheas 
were wrote not only before thoſe of Eratoſthenes, but 
even before thoſe of Diczarchus. Now it is well known 
that this laſt ſtudied under Ariſtotle, and that he dedicat- 
ed a book to Theophraſtus, Ariſtotle's favourite diſciple. 
It is therefore very probable that Pytheas lived be- 
fore the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, fince his 
writings preceded thoſe of Dicæarchus, who muſt 
have been an old man under that Prince's Reign. 
For he came to the crown the laſt year of the 123d 
Olympiad ; Ariſtotle left off teaching before the end 
of the 114th Olympiad (7), and his ſcholars were 
generally grown men. We learn from Pliny that 
Pytheas had publiſhed his works before Limæus 
publiſhed his own (8) : for the latter relates on the 
credit of the former what I have obſerved concern- 
ing Amber (9). But neither Timæus, nor Eratoſt- 
henes, who both wrote after Pytheas, can prove any 
thing againſt Voſſius, becauſe they lived ſo long (10), 
that they might have read Pytheas's account, though 
they had been publiſhed only under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus ; and it is well known that an author, who 
quotes what he read in another, may yet be older 
than him, and even die before him: ſo that one 
cannot draw any certain inference concerning the 
time when Pytheas lived from Timæus and Eratoſt- 
henes writing later than he has done. The beſt ar- 
gument we can have for placing him before the 
reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus muſt be borrowed 
from his being quoted by Dicæarchus. Voſſius did 
not remember this when he placed Diczarchus before 
Pytheas (11). If Sanſon, one of the beſt Geographers 
of the XVIIth century, had examined this point of 
Chronology, he would not have aſſerted that Pytheas 
mentioned the converſations, which the father of 
Scipio Africanus had with the Deputies of Marſeilles, 
in the year of Rome 532 (12). One of Pytheas's 
lies, in Polybius's opinion (13), was his aſſerting that 
none of the inhabitants of Marſeilles could acouaint 
Scipio with any remarkable particulars concerning 
Britain. We have cenſured in the Article ABBE- 
VILLE the other miſtakes of Sanſon upon this ſub- 
jet. We have only to obſerve here, that by that 
Scipio he ought not to have underitood him who 
landed at the mouth of the Rhone, in order to watch 
Hannibal's, motions ; ſince it is not poſſible that Py- 


theas ſhould have wrote after that voyage of Scipio, 


conſidering that his works were read by Dicæarchus 
the diſciple of Ariſtotle : for there are at leaſt an 100 
year between the time when Ariſtotle left off keeping 
a ſchool, to the beginning of the ſecond Punic war. It 
would be, doubtleſs, a difficult taſk to determine who that 
Scipio was, who, according to Pytheas, inquired for 
ſome particulars concerning Britain of the inhabitants 
of Marſeilles, of thoſe of Narbonne, and of thoſe of 
Corbilon, but it was certainly not the father of him 
who conquered Carthage. I wonder that father 
Labbe did not cenſure that miſtake of Monſieur San- 
ſon, nor do I think he was in the leaſt inclined to 
ſpare him purpoſely. He might alſo have cenſured 
him with regard to the diſtance of near an hundred 
years, which he ſuppoſes between Pytheas and Poly- 
bius (14). This is inconſiſtent with his own ſyſtem, 
in which he ſuppoſes that Pytheas wrote his relations 


after the year of Rome 532 3 which was but 16 


years before Polybius was born (15). It mult even 
be ſaid, according to that ſuppoſition, that Pytheas 
was not yet come back from his travels in the year 

32 : for if he had been returned the Deputies of 
Marſeilles would have had ſomething to anſwer to the 
Roman Conſul's queſtions. 

I give my readers notice here, that Monſieur San- 
ſon, the worthy ſon of the great Geographer, has 
done me the favour to ſend me a copy of the anſwer 
to father Labbe, which his father had prepared for 
the preſs, concerning thoſe antiquities. That anſwer 
is learned and ingenious. I ſhall meet, I hope, 


with ſome opportunities to make extracts from it. 


LB] He wwrote Geographical works) The Scholiaſt 
on Apollonius (16) mentions a book of Pytheas ew; 


title 
78 
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(7) Apollodorus, 
apud Diog. Laert . 
in Ariſt. 


(8) Plinius, lib. 
37. cap. 2. 


(9) Above, in 
the Text of the 
next page, quo- 
tation e). 


(10) Eratoſthe- 
nes lived 80 
years. He was 
born in the 
126th Olympiad, 
and died in the 
146th. See Voſ- 
ſius, de Hiſt. 
Grac. p. 108. 
Lucian makes 
him live 82 years, 
and makes Ti- 
mæus live 96 
years Now 
fince Timeus 
wrote an account 
of the war which 
Pyrrhus waged 
againſt the Ro- 
mans, he muſt 
have lived under 
Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. 


(11) De Philologe 
cap. 11. num. 7. 
Moreri quotes 
erroneouſly, de 
Pbiloſ. cap. Its 
num. 6. 


(12) Nicolas 
Sanſon, Recher- 
ches des Antigui 
4 * Abbeville. my 


(13) Apud Stra- 
bon, lib. 4+ p· 
131. 


( 14) Sanſon, 
Recherch. des 
Antię. d Abbe- 
Di lle, P · 85. 
(15) He was born 
in the year of 
Rome 548. See 
Voſſius, de Hiſt. 
Grec. p. 122. 


(16) In lib. 4. 
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his travels. He abuſed in a very ſtrange manner this maxim, he who comes from re- 
mote countries may ſafely tell lies 3 for he related a thouſand falſe ſtories concerning the 
Northern Countries: he knew very well that there were but few eye-witneſſes to contradict 
(a) Tikes ip him ; but poſterity at leaſt has nor left his impudence unpuniſhed. Strabo falls moſt ſe- 
ywdicere #5 yerely upon him on ſeveral occaſions (a). Polybius cenſured him very bitterly. Theſe 


Tagas. Pytheas 


75s notorious TWO Authors could not bear he ſhould relate with impunity, that in the iſle of Thule 
a Ree [C] at ſix days diſtance from Great Britain towards the North, and in all thoſe quarters 
UG 3 1 lib. 2. there was neither land, nor ſea, nor air, but a compound of the three, which was much 


p. 139 


7. 2, 79: lb. 4 like the Sa- Lung [D], and on which the ſea and earth 3 and which ſerved to 
keep all the parts of the univerſe together, nor was it poſſible, 


aid he, to go thither, ei- 


(2) dre ther on foot, or ina ſhip. He boaſted to have ſeen that ſubſtance which was like the Sca- 


anuCie aioov 


«4; ars gre Lung, and for the reſt he confeſſed that he ſpoke of it only from hearſay. He boaſted alſo 
n6ci9wry «4% that he had travelled over all the countries in Europe which are ſituated on the ocean, 


Tow xa Fey re- 


eabva daga: from Cadis as far as the Tanais, which Polybius could not believe of an inconſiderable 


Te. Nr Kati 


Legere Yrs, Private man, as he was, not very well provided with money (5). However it is con- 
Potybius faysitis feſſed at leaſt, that he was pretty well acquainted with the properties of the Northern 


impoſſible to be- 
lieve that a pri- 


countries as to their ſituation with regard to the ſun (c), and what he aſſerted (d) that the (*) Strabo, ti, 


vate man, who Barbarians ſhewed him the place where that Planet went to reſt, and that there were coun- Ne "I 
Honig have cru. tries in which the night laſted but three hours, and others in which it continued but two 2 * 
velled ſo far by hours, does by no means favour of any thing fabulous, and is infinitely more honourable to Phan © 


ſea and by land. 


Strabo, lid. 2. p. him than another particular which Pliny relates after him ; namely, that there was an 
71. iſland a day's journey diſtant from the country of the Guttones, a people of Germany, who 


uſed amber inſtead of wood for fuel (e). The reader will do well to conſult the apology, 


e) Incolas pro | 


which Peter Gaſſendi wrote for Pytheas [E], at Monſieur de Piereſc's requeſt, Theſe — ignem uti 
two illuſtrious Gentlemen of Provence were defirous to exalt the glory of their own coun- 2 . 


try, by keeping up the reputation of a Writer, who was born at Marſeilles. Gaſſendi, 
though a very learned man, was yet miſtaken in his conjectures concerning that Author“ 


Teutonis wendere, 
Plin, lib, 37+ caþps 


[F]; But notwithſtanding this we may learn many things from his Apology. We 


titled yns ve, The circuit of the earth. In the 
abridgment of Artemidorus the Epheſian, printed 
with the ancient Geographers, Pytheas is placed in 
the number of thoſe, who have deſcribed the circum- 
(17) See Voſſius, ference of the world, prom orbis (17). The de- 
de Hiſe. Gree. ſeription of the iſle of Thule was probably a part of 
OO that work. His book de Oceans is quoted by Gemi- 
{13) Recherches nus. Nicholas Sanſon (18) is not the only one who 
des Antig. d*Ab+ had a mind to vindicate Pytheas againſt Strabo's cen- 
beville, p. 85. ſure: We ſhall ſee very ſoon that Gaſſendi took very 
much to heart the defenſe of that ancient inhabitant 
of Marſeilles. | 
[C] That in the iſle of Thule.) As I have 
by ſolid arguments that Pytheas publiſhed his books 
about the time of Alexander, I may give up one 
of the arguments, which father Vavaſſeur urges a- 
gainſt Photius, I have refuted another in the article 
(19) A Roman ANTONIA (19). Photius conjectures, that Antonius 
mily, rem, Diogenes was not much poſterior to the reign of 
. Alexander the page To which father Vavaſſeur 
objects, among other things, that he does not think the 
iſle of 'Thule was much known at that time (20). You 
(20) Suſpicia guo- muſt know that that Antonius Diogenes was the author 
gue eſt nondum of a Romance, entitled Incredibilia de Inſula Thule, (in- 
—— 4, credible things concerning the iſle of Thule). It is 
illi feruntus no matter if that iſland was unknown to the vulgar, 
inſcripti libri. or in general, if it was not much known. For when 
Vavafſor, de lud. ſuch a traveller, as Pytheas was, had publiſhed an 
Diet. p. 143; account of that iſland, this was enough to engage ſome 
*. romantick writer to take it into his head to make 
that iſland the ſcene of his chimerical narrations. I 
do not examine whether or not Photius be in the 
right it is enough for me that he is not well re- 
uted. 
UD] Like the Sea- lung.] La Mothe le Vayer ob- 
(ar) me bg. roy (21), that it is a Spongius Zoophvte, to which 
Tom. 11, of his the Italians have given a very obſcene name; and 
works, in 12mo. after having related, that Pytheas aſſerted that that 
p. 255. matter was what kept the univerſe together, and that 
he had had he 1 to ſpeak of it as of a thing 
he had ſeen with his own eyes, he mentions to us ar 
honeſt Anchoret, wwho boafled that he had been at the 
world's end, and who ſaid, that he was obliged to 
bend his ſhoulders wery much, becauſe the heaven and 
the earth unite together in that extremity of the world. 
[E] The Apology wwhich Peter Gafſendi wrote for 
Pytheas.] The occaſion of it was as follows. When 
Monſieur de Piereſc cauſed the ſolſtitial elevation of 
the ſun to be obſerved at Marſeilles in the years 1636, 


they compared the proportion they found between 


ought 


the ſhadow and the needle of the dial, they com- 
— it; I ſay, with the proportion which Hipparchus 
ays (22) was found by Pytheas. Gaſſendi was de- (22) Jpud Stro- 
fired to write upon that aſtronomical operation, and bon. lib. 2. p. 
to vindicate Pytheas at the ſame time againſt Strabo's 78. 
invectives. Yoluit rurfus (Piereſkius) ut quoniam Stra- 
bo multa congeſſit adverſus 9 ipſe in gratiam 
comprovincialis iam conſcriberem, purgaremque virum 
gui primus Lees demonſiravit, & quo non habet 
Occidens totus quem antiquiorem in doftis habeat (23). i. e. (23) Gaſſenduy 
As Strabo has urged a t many things againſt ;, 18 . 
« Pytheas, Peireſc would have me write a vindi- lib. 5. Oper. 
« cation of this our countryman, and clear him, Tom. 5. p. 337+ 
« who is the firſt that diſcovered the iſle of Thule to 
« us, and who of all the learned muſt be moſt eſteem- 
« ed in the Weſt,” What Gaſſendi wrote in Py- 
theas's defenſe is to be met with in the fourth volume 
of his works (24). He was ſure not to forget to (25) b 524 © 
obſerve that Cleomedes ſtyles Pytheas a Philoſopher ; eq. 
and that Hipparchus having cenſured Eudoxus for 
aſſerting that there is a certain ſtar, which never moves 
out of its place, and which is the pole of the world, 
commends Pytheas for teaching that the pole is a 
lace void of ſtars, and which makes as it were a 
uare with the three ſtars next to it. Hipparchus, 
after the example of Eratoſthenes, improved his 
geography by Pytheas's labours; and it is no wonder 
if = 4 was miſtaken with regard to the Tanais, 
conſidering the ignorance of mankind in thoſe times 
as to the 1 of the Pontus Euxinus, of the Caſ- 
pian Sea, and of the Palus Mæotis. When Alexander 
was arrived on the banks of the Caſpian Sea, he was 
thought to be arrived on the ſhore of the Pontus Euxi- 
nus. Gaſſendi adds ſeveral other obſervations to theſe 
in behalf of Pytheas. The reader may have ſeen in the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (25), that Olaus (25) For we 
Rudbecks took this traveller's part with a great deal Month of Fe- 
of zeal. bruary 1685, P- 
[F] 1 was miſtaken in his conjectures concern- 33. 
ing that Writer.) He imagined that the people of 
rſeilles being aſhamed of having no anſwer to 
make to Scipio's queſtions concerning Britain, and 
encouraged alſo by his counſels, reſolved to ſend 
ſome perſon to view that country, and choſe for 
that purpoſe Pytheas who was a good mathematician. 
The Republick of Marſeilles was already powerful at 


ſea, and minded trade very much: ſhe might there- 


fore have a mind to enquire whether the diſcovering 
of theſe unknown countries might be of any ſervice 
to her Commerce. This removes the objection ow 


3 


e 
Fe- 
5, p. 


PY'L 


ought not to miſtake our Pytheas for the Athenian Orator of that name, who was con- 


temporary with Demoſthenes [G]. 


ed by Polybius ; we ought not to think it ſtrange that 

Pytheas being a poor private man could little bear the 

nce of ſo great a voyage. And without 2 

this one might anſwer, that a company of merchants, 

or ſome rich citizen, pitched upon Pytheas for diſ- 

covering thoſe countries, and furniſhed him with 

all that he wanted for that ſe. If Gaſſendi 

had ſaid no more than this, I would have nothing to 

cenſure in his Apology : but he aſſerts, that the per- 

ſon who aſked the inhabitants of Marſeilles what 

they knew of Britain, at the time of the ſecond Punic 

War, which began in the 140th Olympiad, was ei- 

ther Scipio Africanus, or the father or the uncle of 

that Scipio. This cannot be true, fince Diczarchus 

had read Pytheas's travels. In order to evade that 

argument Gaſſendi aſſerts that Strabo's words may 

be taken in the following ſenſe : namely, that Di- 

cæarchus might have diſliked Pytheas's relation: but 

it is certain, that this was not Strabo's meaning ; his 

(26) See above, participle wigwra; (26), and the whole ſtreſs of this 
the rem. [A] argument are inconſiſtent with that explication. God- 
frey Wendelinus, to whom Gaſſendi wrote theſe 

things, anſwered to his queſtion at what time Pytheas 

lived, that it was in the time of Alexander the Great ; 

which he proved, 1.'By Diczarchus's railleries againſt 

Pytheas. 2. By the familiarity in which Timzas 

the enemy of Agathocles lived with Pytheas at Mar- 

ſeilles during his baniſhment. Whence Wendelinus 

(27) See Gafſen- inſers that Pytheas lived before Agathocles (27). 
„ That conſequence is not well drawn; for though 
Pr 4 a traveller lives familiarly with a baniſhed perſon, it 
does not follow from thence that he was older than 

the man who baniſhed that perſon. And beſides, 
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more than he really ſaid : Wendelinus refers us to 
Pliny (28), where we read only, that Timæus believ- 
ed what Pytheas related concerning amber. 
[] We ought not to miſtake our Pytheas for . . . . 
him who was contemporary with Demoſthenes.) Father 
Hardouin (29, applies to the Pytheas of Marſeilles, (% 7, Indice 
what Plutarch reſates of « Pythezs in the Life of De. P 
moſthenes, page 855. But the Pytheas whom Plu- 
tarch mentions in that paſſage was certainly the ſame 
Athenian Orator whom he ſpeaks of in page 849, 
where he obſerves that Pytheas ridiculed Demoſthenes 
becauſe his Orations were too elaborate (30). In the (30) See Alia 
Life of Phocion (31) he ſpeaks of the ſame Pytheas Hſe Die. lib. . 
as of an Orator who was a great talker, and very cap. 7. he men- 
impudent, and whom Phocion was obliged to check. tions him alſo in 
Suidas gives him the ſame character, and tells us that lib. 14. cep. a8. 
he made his eſcape out of priſon, where his creditors (21) a 
kept him, and that he retired into Macædonia. Plu- 3") f. 75" 
tarch relates, that Pytheas being fled from Athens 
took ſanctuary with Antipater, and did him all the 
ſervice he could by his orations. He had at that time 
great quarrels in Arcadia with Demoſthenes, who 
though baniſhed did nevertheleſs join with the Athe- 
nian Embaſſadors to perſuade the cities of Greece to 
confederate together againſt Antipater, whoſe cauſe 
Pytheas defended {3 2). (42) Plut. in 
Plutarch, in his Precepts concerning the Govern- Demoſt- p. 8 58. 
ment of a Commonwealth, relates a quick repartee 
of that man. As Pytheas the Orator, ſays he (33), (33) Plut. de ge- 
aba oppoſing the honours they would decree to Ale 


(28) Lib, 37. caps 


XAan- renda Re p · 
der, ſome perſon aſked him, how dare you to ſpeak of zer. Mr. Bayle 


ſuch great things, 2 that are flill ſo young ? Why quotes Amyot's 


» French tranſlati- 
replied he, Alexander, of wohom by your decrees you make on. See at Plut. 


here is one of thoſe, who make an Author ſay much à God, is younger till than I am. „ Pe 
(s) The one ws PYTHIAS, the daughter of Ariſtotle, was married three times, firſt to Nicanor, 
alles Pres, according to her father's laſt will [I] ; then to Proclus deſcended from Demaratus King 
Demaratus Of Lacedzmon, and laſtly to Metrodorus the Phyſician, who was the Diſciple of Chry- 
a ſippus of Cnidus, and the Maſter of Eraſiſtratus. The two ſons (a) ſhe had by her 
boden derte En- ſecond huſband ſtudied Philoſophy under Theophraſtus. The ſon ſne had by Metrodo- 
23283 rus was named Ariſtotle (5) [BJ. It appears from ſome ſentences, which are aſcribed 
12-p-51. to her [C] that her Father had given her a very good education. Obſerve that Py THIAs 
was the name of her mother. 
A) She was married . . . . to Nicanor, according wing, Tertio autem Metrodoro Medico (Pythias Ariſto- 
to her fathers laft will.) We do not meet with that telis filia nupſit) Chry/ppi Cnidii diſcipulo, cujus Era- 
particular in Sextus Empiricus ; but we read there fifratus diſcipulus (4) natus off filius Arifloteles. We (4) That word 


that Ariſtotle, after his father and mother's death, 
was educated at the houſe of Proxenus a native of 
Atarnea, and that in order to requite that kind ſer- 
vice he educated Nicanor the ſon of Proxenus, made 
him learn all that was proper for him to know, and 
adopted him, and ordered even by his laſt will that 
222 his daughter Pythias ſhould marry him (1). 
OC DIB] The jon ſhe had by Metrodorus was named 
n riſtot. : . . . 
init. See alſo A. Ariſtotie.] Pliny was miſtaken with 1 to that 
riſtotle's Laſt encalogy ; for he imagined that Ariſtotle's daughter 
Will, in Diog- had a 7 -4 who was the Phyſician Eraſiſtratus. Ho- 
N G 1 n. rum placita, ſays he (2), Cache ingenti garrulitate 
1 Ana aun mutavit, plurimumque & ex bry/ippo 5 46.5 wm eius 
Eraſiſtratus Ariſtotelis filia genitus. 1. e. Chryſippus by 
(2) Plin. lib. 29+ „ his immenſe _ altered their tenets, and after 
. 1-P-M-663* „ him his Di ciple Eraſiſtratus the ſon of Ariſtotle's 
% daughter.“ Let us conſider the Greek words of 
Sextus Empiricus. Tyiry d Myrgedpp ergy, Xpv- 
ela wi v Kadi wabyrj, "Epxoiozpars d vauyuri* 
& rat van "Apioreridng, Tertio autem Metrodoro 
Medico, (Pythias filia Ariſtotelis nupfit) Chryſippi qui- 
dem Cridii diſcipulo, præceptori autem Eraſiflrati, cui 
(3) Sextus Em- natus eft filius Ariſtoteles (3). It is not an eaſy matter 
es Ma- to miſtake the ſenſe of theſe words: any one may 
„ p. 51. ! ; 
perceive with a little attention that they ſignify, that 
this Ariſtotle was the ſon of Metrodorus the Phyſician 
and of Pythias : but we may think that all the Au- 
thors, who mentioned the marriages of Ariſtotle's 
daughter did not place their words in a proper order, 
and expreſſed themſelves after ſuch a manner, that 
a reader, who did not conſider their words with much 
attention, might imagine they meant, that Eraſiſtratus 
was the ſon of Metrodorus and Pythias. Let us ſup- 
poſe that they ſaid ; Tyiry d Myrpodepy da Xyvoinre 
rs Kode faber, & Efe ie rr G-, vir wer ApoTe- 


tice of the Latin tranſlation I have tranſcribed ; it 


may eaſily apprehend, that if a reader be a little jc: 
abſent, he — imagine that Eraſiſtratus was the ſon and to — 
of Pythias. How do we know but Pliny followed an when the Greeks 
Author who had placed his words thus, or in an or- on pre ſuc- 
der more proper ſtill to miſlead a reader. Take no- — 
makes us think at firſt that Eraſiſtratus was the father 
of Ariſtotle. However it be, I chooſe rather to 
adhere to theſe conjectures, than to Father Hardouin's 
(5). He imagines that Eraſiſtratus had been adopted (;) Harduin. in 
by Pythias, as the Emperor Galba was adopted by his Plin. lib. 29. cap. 
ſtep-mother. He muſt therefore ſuppoſe that Era- 1. p. 664. 
ſiſtratus was the ſon of Metrodorus ; but Sextus Em- 
piricus makes him only his Diſciple. 

[CJ] Some ſentences which are aſcribed to her.] She 
ſaid among other things that the fineſt colour that 
can be ſeen on the face of a man was that of ſhame 
or modeſty. Celebrantur quidem multa dicta Pythia dos 
filie Ariftotelis graviſſima, ut appareat eandem ipſam 
non tam in gremio educatam quam in ſermone patris, quo + 
nemo unquam fuit wel acumine præſtantior, wel feſtivi- 
tate & lepore politior, wel ſuavitate conditior. Ex illis 
autem id etiam accepimus, nullum eſſe pulcrius coloris genus 
in facie hominis ingenui quam id quod ob verecundiam 

reeniret (6). i. e. They report many grave 
22 of Pythias, Ariſtotle's daughter, by Ahich I 11 
« it ap that he was educated not ſo much in dice Lye Poſte= 
« her father's lap, as by his diſcourſes and learning; vier, folio h x 
« for no man was ever more ingenious, witty, and **/o- 
« agreeable, than Ariſtotle. Among her ſayings 
« the following has been tranſmitted down to us; 
% namely, that it is im poſſible to behold a finer 
« colour upon an honeſt man's face, than that which 
« is occaſioned by modeſty.” See Eraſmus, in the 


VIIIth book of ba Apophthegms (7). (7) p. m. 6214 


* 


QUE 


"I | 


the art. 
CO BISE( obn 


UELLENCE (CHARLES DE), Baron of Pont in Britany, made a great 

figure under the name of Soubiſe among the Reformed in the reign of Charles 
IX. He took the name of Soubiſe in the year 1568 when he married Catha- 
rine de Parthenai, the only daughter of John de Parthenai Lord of Soubiſe. 


de Parthenai.) I have mentioned in another place (a) ſome circumſtances in which he ſhewed his courage, 


(5) Above, quot 
($), of the art. 
PARTHENAI 
(Catharine de). 


(c) Ibid» 


[4] The ation of impotency which was brought a- 
ainſi him.] Thuanus {afferts poſitively, that it was 
is mother-in-law, not his wife, who brought 

that action againſt him. Monſieur Varillas ſays the 

ſame in the two editions of his Charles IX. Me- 

zerai, not — enough the conſequences, ſays of 

the wife, what Thuanus ſaid only of the mother- 

1) In the rem. in- law: I have cenſured him upon that account (1), 

95 of ke art. for the honour and reputation of Catharine de Par- 
ARTHENAL thenai. For though a woman may enter ſuch an 

action againſt her huſband without expoſing her repu- 
tation, yet it is certain that ſhe is more commended 
for not commencing ſuch a ſuit, eſpecially when ſhe 
is ſo young as the heireſs of Soubiſe was at that time. 
(2) In the ſchools There are ſome actions (2), which are not a fin, 
they call certain which do not render a perſon infamous, neither de 
qualities, perfec- jure, nor de fatto, and which nevertheleſs it were 
— — _ better not to do than to do: they have ſomething 
lay melior ipſa in them which tarniſh a perſon's reputation; ſo that 
guam non ipja, is an hiſtorian ought to take care not to impute ſuch 
of that kind. actions to thoſe who have not committed them; he 
is not allowed to want accuracy in that ref] to 

take the daughter for the mother, or one ſiſter for 

another. The more celebrated an hiſtorian is, the 


(Catharine de). 


and [I have related how he defended himſelf againſt the murderers on St. Bartholomew's- 
Day (5), by whoſe hands he fell at laſt : the curioſity of ſome Ladies of the Court with 
regard to his naked body, which was placed with many others before the Louvre, has 
already been mentioned (c). The action of impotency, which was brought againſt him 
[A], and which will give me an opportunity to quote ſome paſſages from a book, 


which 


derflood by an indulgence granted to the incontinency 
of ſome women, ut maritum potius accipiant quam dia- 

lum, & ſciant fibi non tam maritos datos quam 
adulteros imputatos, that they may receive an huſband 
rather than the devil, and they muſt know that it is not 
fo much an huſband that is given them, as an adulterer 
that is impoſed upon them, as St. Ferom ſays to Salvina. 
Or as St. Cyprian obſerves, aliud eſt ad veniam ſtare, aliud 
eſt ad gloriam pervenire ; to obtain mercy is one thing, 
and to arrive at the glory of heaven is another. There 
is a great difference between ſaying that their incon- 
tinence ſhall not be accounted to ow as a fin, and faying 
that it ſhall be accounted to them for righteouſneſs. This 
is the leſs ſevere judgment that can be paſſed on thoſe 
women, who enter an action of impotency, conſider- 
ing the way of proceeding they are obliged to follow 
in ſuch a caſe. 

I. It is a great matter for a woman to confeſs pub- 
lickly that ſhe cannot contain herſelf. Now every 
woman, who commences ſuch a ſuit, declares before 
all the world, that ſhe labours under that defect: ſhe 


delivers a deed or inftrument of it (7) which is lodged (5) Take notice 


among the publick records, and w 


ich affords matter that I do not pie- 


of riallery to all the jeſters, and makes even the new tend to aflert, 


more careful he muſt be ; for when he is very fa- 
mous, he becomes a publick ſpring, and ſerves in- 
ſtead of a record to an infinite number of writers diſ- 
erſed throughout the whole earth. How man 
3 men will there be, who will not think 
they could be miſled by following Monſieur Meze- 
) Franciſcus 


3 rai (3)? 
Nele uns J 4 obſerved ſomething in another place (4) 
= — which may ſerve to excuſe the Lady de Soubiſe, and 
„ina Parthenia What ſhe did againſt her ſon-in-law does certainly 


Subizia impcten- want an apology. A time of perſecution as that in 


huſband tremble. For if he happens to be under a = e 
neceſſity to take a long journey, or if he labours un- in a8 many words. 
der a diſtemper which continues a great while, how 1 know very 
can he depend upon the virtue of a wife, who has well, that gene- 
confeſſed her incontinency before all the world ? rally => cars 
II. The examination, which muſt be ſtood out be- _ — 4 
fore the Judges, is ſo tickliſh and ſo uneaſy to a wo- children. But the 
man of honour, that one cannot have a good opinion world is not to be 
of a virgin who is capable to get over Jock difficul- impoſed upon 


ties, and to anſwer to ſuch particulars. I ſay virgins, _— L 


e e e ß. 


a 


tie accuſato di- Which ſhe lived, was not a poor ſeaſon for ſuch 
e ho. proceedings. A Church under afflition, and in arms 
4 Hiſe. Civil. at the ſame time, and which is in that condition for 
Tom. 2. p. 353+ ho other reaſon but to ſupport the Reformation of 
Doctrines and Manners, ought not to call a young 
(4) Above, rem. huſband before Judges of a contrary Religion for the 
C], ofthe art. ſake of impotency. It is even certain that actions of 
(Cott ac rag that kind are at all times and inall places very little to 
the honour of thoſe who enter them : and whether they 
come to get another huſband or not, they are generally 
objects of riallery and contempt for the remainder of 
their life. And not without ſome reaſon : for the 
ſteps they are obliged to take are ſo inconſiſtent with 
modeſty, that virtue which is the ornament and the 
crown of their ſex, and without which they cannot 
have the leaſt ſhare in the glory of this world, that 
Fg rang eſteem a woman, who is capable of taking 
uch ſteps. 
£ We may ſay of thoſe women, without going be- 
yond the bounds of indulgence, what has been ſaid 
with a little too much ſeverity of thoſe widows who 
mo ano. PRrTy again. I ſhall make uſe of Monſieur du 
85 "his erk, Vair's expreſſions (5). Ferom, to Marcella, ſays, that 
edit. of Geneva, ſecundas nuptias non appetimus, ſed concedimus, wwe 
1617. | do not approve a ſecond marriage, but only ſuffer it, by 
a certain indulgence, which is not quite free of 7 diſ- 
ulgentia 


grace. As though he ſaid, with the law, indulgentia ei patronus datus efſet d judice celebraturo ut putabatur 
6) Ide quos liberat notat, A diſpenſation from the law flains the divortium, & mulier generoſa audientibus amicis & ff: 
Wo 323. Pe reputation of thoſe to whom it is granted. (6) In whatſo- fragatoribus, advocato ut fit diligentius merita cauſe 


ever words this ſaying of the Apoſile be expreſſed, juniores 
viduz nubant, er young widows marry, it ought to be un- 


becauſe they who accuſe their huſbands of * ſtruction upon it 
l 


do almoſt always boaſt that they have ſti 
maidenheads: and they muſt indeed boaſt of it, when 
they are married for the firſt time, as is generally the 
caſe. A certain Counſellor did once prodigiouſly 
puzzle the Plaintif. He aſked her in the preſence 
of ſeveral perſons, whether her huſband had coax- 
ed her, kiſſed her, hugged her? She anſwered, 
Yes. And who told you that this is not all ? 
did the lawyer aſk her? How come you to know 
the reſt ? Who taught it you? If you have got 
your maidenhead ſtill, as you pretend, you ought not 
to know that your huſband is impotent ; and if 
you know it, it is a ſign that you have tried what 
other men can do, He preſſed this ſo home to her, 
that he made her bluſh, and forced her to confeſs 
that ſhe was not able to anſwer to ſuch puzzling 
queſtions. Let us tranſcribe the whole Latin paſſage 
which contains this ſtory, Erumpit interdum invere- 
cunda intemperics mulierum . . . . Erumpit, inguam, 
impudens, et in facie erubeſcentium populorum, genialis 
tori revelat & denudat arcana, & de mariti frigiditate 
conqueritur, allegans hanc ſufficientem & evidentem re- 
1 vel divortii cauſam, quod ſemivir eft & inutilis ma- 
trimonio, qui non eft promptus ad coitum. Eleganter qui- 
dem Gaufridus de Heroum villa, familiaris meus, unius 


talium in cauſa hujuſmodi confudit audaciam, Cum enim 


fue exponeret, ſerutatus efl ab ea vir prudens, an alium 
maritum quandogue habuerit, Quod cum illa negaſſet, 
queſFoit 


3 


their as I have hinted- 


q 
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(8) oan. Saresbe- 
rienſis, in Poli- 
cratico, five de 
nugis curialium, 
& weſtigiis Pbi- 
hſepborum, lib. 
8. cap, 11, p. m. 
504, 505˙ 


which was publiſhed in the year 1612, was the true cauſe of that curloſity. Thuanus 


que/roit iterum an adhuc wirgo et, dicens : hoe fibi 
inquifitu, & ſcitu perneceſſarium, ne a diſcreto judice 
caperetur occaſione aliqua in ſermone. vero hoc 
( verecunde tamen, eo quod fibi non bene credebatur ) a 
feruit. Et ille, an fimul de noctu dormire conſueverint, 
& Je invicem oſculari & amplexari maritus & ipſa, inqui- 
froit. Quæ omnia cum illa fateretur : unde ergo, inquit 


patrons, nofli virgo pudici/ſima,prudenti/ſima, pudoratiſſima, ſay 


guad efficacem tecum wvirum non impleverit, & totius matri- 
monii jura non perſolvit? Quis te docuit, quid fit coitus, 
ut eum tecum coliſſe neges, inter tot oſcula, tot amplexus, 
qui te pro libitu quoties voluit pertrattavit licentia mari- 
tali? Nam & quaedam animantia certum «ft ſe invicem 
oculando miſceri. Alia ſe tenuiter tangendo concipiunt. 
Et ſunt qui ſus gravidante calore, ab aere temperato 
imprægnantur, & pariunt, Hic illa tandem erubuit, 
loc folum dicens, ſe quid ad hujuſmodi captiones hiſceret, 
non habere (8). i. e. The women's diſgraceful and 
« immoderate appetites will ſometimes break out 
They break out with impudence, I ſay, when a 
« wife reveals the myſteries ot the nuptial bed before 
a whole body of people bluſhing at her indiſcretion, 
« when they hear her complain of her huſband's im- 
« potency, urging as a ſufficient reaſon for a divorce 
« that he who is not capable of carnal copulation is 
« but half a man, unfit for marriage. Walfrid de 
« Heronville a friend of mine did once in a cauſe of 


« that kind wittily confound the impudence of a body 


« woman, He was appointed her Council by the 
judge, who, it was thought, would pronounce a 
« ſentence of divorce ; and as ſhe was to expoſe to 
« him the merits of her cauſe, before her friends 
« and favourers, as it is uſual, he, like a prudent 
« man, aſked her whether ſhe had ever been married 
« before; to which ſhe replied, no; then he aſked 
« whether ſhe was a virgin, for it was, ſaid he, ne- 
« ceſſary for him to know it, leſt he ſhould give a 
« prudent judge ſome occaſion to take him by his 
« own words. She declared ſhe was a virgin, tho 
« ſhe ſaid it with ſome ſhame, becauſe ſhe perceived 
e that they did not believe her. Are you uſed to lye 
« with your huſband, continued he, do you hug and 
«« kiſs one another? She confeſſed it: how then 
„came you to know, aſked he again, you that are 
« a moſt baſhful, chaſte, and prudent virgin, that 
« he has not done with you the duty of a perfect 
« man, that he has not performed all the nuptial 
« rites ? Who taught you what copulation is, that 
« you dare to aſſert he never knew you carnally, 
«© among ſo many kiſſes, ſo many embraces from a man 
« who uſed you with all the freedom of an huſband ? 


does 


muſ! be dearer to a woman thin modeſly, Gratia vere- 
cundiz mulieris ſuper aurum, he grace of modeſly in 
a woman is more valuable than gold, ſays the Author of 
Eccigſiaſticus in the ib chapter, and chiefly in one who 
Ayles herſelf a maid and a virgin; quæ ſeipſam debet 
erubeſcere, & nudam videre non poſſe, auho muſt be 
ahb, of herſelf, and not bear to ſee herſelf naked, 
s St. Jerom, Epiſtola citata ad Lætam, de inſtitu- 
tione filiæ, in his Epiſtle to Læta, of the education of 
a daughter : and St. Ambroſe his 644% Epiſtle, nihil 
ſanctius in virgine quam verecundia, here is nothing 
more ſacred in a virgin than modeſly ; and in the firſt 
book of Offices, Eſt pudicitiz comes verecundia, ad 
is the companion of chaſtity : and again in his book of 
the education of a virgin, the fiſt chapter, in virgine 
eſt dos quzdam verecundia, quz taciturnitate cognoſ- 
citur, modeſly is a kind of dowry to a wirgin, and is 
known by her filence ; ſo that ſhe who complains of her 
huſband”s impotency, and in order to be divorced from 
him, ſuffers other men to uncover her, to behold and handle 
theſe parts which nature bids her conceal, muſt be reputed 


an impudent and ſhameleſs woman . . . (11) A woman (12) Ibid: p. 69. 


( Jays Herodotus in the beginning of his hi ts off: her 
modefly together with her —_ and * curving De 
habitu virginum, tractatu 2. Simul cum amictu cor- 
poris, gn ponitur. Pliny in the ſeventh book of his 
natural hiſtory, chapter the 17th obſerves, that the 
of men who are drowned, are always found fwim- 
ming on their back, with their face upwards, but the 

es of women on their belly with their face downwards, 
as though nature, being careful of their modeſtly, would 
hide thoſe parts in them, which cannot be decently ſeen. 
Quaſi pudori defunctarum parcente natura. Nay, 
that undreſſing and firipping of them was formerly a 
kind of puniſbment, as Nicephorus obſerves in the ſeventh 
chapter of his Hiſtory, and Tacitus, in his book concern- 
ing the manners of the Germans (De Moribus Germa- 
nicorum) here he fpeaks of the puniſhment inflited on 
adulterous wemen. For that reaſon only, ſeveral perſons 
have diſliked and condemned that practice of ſearching the 
women. St. Ambroſe, in that ſame 64th Epiſile, where 
he reproves Syagrius, Biſhop of Verone, for ordering a 
Nun to be ſearched, who was accuſed of diſſoluteneſi, has 
theſe words. Quid ſibi velit, & quo ſpectet quod Ob- 
ſtetricem adhibendam credideris non poſſum adverte- 
re; itane ergo liberum erit accuſare omnibus, & cum 
probatione deſtiterint, petere genitalium ſecretorum 
inſpectionem? & addicentur ſemper ſacræ virgines 
ad hujuſmodi ludibria, quæ & viſu & auditu horrori & 
pudori ſunt? Quæque in alienis auribus ſine damno 
pudoris reſonari non queunt, ea poſſunt ſine ejus 
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« For it is certain that there are ſome animals which tentari verecundia (12)? i. e. I cannot conceive (12) You will 
« are copulated together only by kiſſes ; ſome con- © for what reaſon you thought it neceſſary to make mect in Mont. 

' «« ceive by a mere touch; and there are ſome who, * uſe of a midwife ; ſhall it then be free to all per- Du Pin's Bibl. 
« when their heat is come to a certain degree, are © ſons to accuſe, and when they want proofs to Tom 2. p. 278 
« impregnated by a moderate air, and bring forth © make good the charge, to demand the ſearching args ah _ 
young ones. Here the woman bluſhed at laſt, and “ of the ſecret parts? Shall ſacred virgins be ſentenced accurate and 

« ſaid only, ſhe had nothing to anſwer to ſuch cap- © to undergo ſuch ſhameful trials, which it is an a- beautiful abſtract 

e tious queſtions.” 6 „ bomination and a diſgrace to ſee or to hear? And of that Letter of 
HI. A woman muſt reſolve to ſuffer her moſt ſe- © can ſuch things be tried upon them without affect- — Ambroſe to 

cret parts to be viſited and examined: all the other © ing their modeſty, which it is impoſſible to relate — 

proofs being too weak, the judges have recourſe to © to others, without detriment to theirs.” You ſee 

this, and order to view the parts: the woman is that that great man abhorred even to hear of ſuch a 

ſearched by ſkilful perſons in order to know whether ſearch, ſo far was he from approving it; adding, that 

ſhe has been deflowered or not, Where is the modeity he never read any where that maidens were ſearched. 

and ſhame of thoſe women who dare to commence Nor do we find that the Romans, who were ignorant of 

a ſuit, which is to be attended with ſuch conſequen- nothing that is reaſonable with regard to manners, ever 

ces? What an impudence muſt they not put on? There u/ed that method to convict their Veſlals, when they 

was in the beginning of the reign of Lewis XIII. were ſaſpected and accuſed of inceſt, though they were 

an Advocate of the Parliament of Paris, who wrote very ſtrict in the examination of that crime, and puniſb- 

very ſtrongly againſt that practice of ſearching wo- ed it ſeverely. . » « (13). Whence it may be inferred, (13) Tagereau, 

(a) Vincent Ta- men: he urged two arguments againſt it, the one that in ſuch a caſe, the Romans did not cauſe the women Diſcors de “ In- 

gereau, Diſczurs that it is ſhameful, the other that it is uncertain, Yo be ſearched, in order to know the truth of the mattgr, Pulllance, p. 63 

de In pullſance This is at preſent, ſays he (9), the firſt thing which is and to gather from thence a proof, either of their wirgini- 

2 bamme & de grdered in thoje ſuits, when the marriage was contracted ty, or of their being deflowered, as is practiſed at this 

1 _ _ with a maiden : after ſuch a ſearch the woman being time z they rejecting that method of ſearching, either be- 

Paris 1612. declared a virgin, and not deflowered, this is taken for cauſe they thought it too uncertain, and not ſufficient, or 

4 full proof of the huſband's impotency, and a ſufficient becauſe they judged it ſhameful, and inconſiſtent with the 

(20) Ibid, p. 58. eaſen for diſſolving the marriage. (10) Such women's modeſly, for which they had fo great a regard, 

a ſearching is ſhameful, and inconſitent with that chaſtity that the ſame Valerius Maximus, in the firſt chapter of 
awhich ought to be peculiar to the female ſex ; and is con- his ſecond book, ſpeaking of Spurius Carvilius, who dt 
ſequentl odious and to be avoided ; for there is nothing  wvorced his wife, becauſe /he was barren, obſerves that 
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the Romans aueu not ſuffer that ſhe ſhould be ſearched or 
touched in the leaftl. Quo matronale decus, munimento 
verecundiz tutius eſſet, in jus vocanti corpus ejus attin- 
gere non permiſerunt, ut inviolata manus alienz tactu 
relinqueretur. Wherein they do not follow their exam- 
ple, who, in ſuch ations of divorce, order immediately, 
that the wife ſhall be ſearched, though they might with 
more decency and reaſon begin with ſearching the huſband, 
which not proving ſufficient, they might then order to 
fearch the wife ; without going ſo faſt, and having them 
beth ſearched at the ſame time, and without any interval, 
that they might come the ſooner to a ſeparation, as though 
it were a very preſſing affair, which could not be delay- 
ed, without great prejudice to the publick. 

IV. A woman muſt reſolve to ſubmit to the Con- 
greſi, for the other methods of trying a man's im- 
potency do almoſt always fail. Now it is not to be 
conceived how a woman who is not loſt to all ſenſe of 
ſhame and modeſty, can without horror think of the 
circumſtances of a Congreſs : for after the parties 

14) Tagerew, have ſworn (14), that they will endeavour honefily and 


þ == (4 555 without any feul play to perfe dm the matrimonial func- 


tions, neither party labouring to prevent it in the beaſi, 
and alſo after the 8 {worn, that they will 
give a true and faithful account of what ſhall have 
paſſed in the Congreſs, they all retire into a room prepared 
for that purpoſe, where the huſband and the wife are 
again ſearched ; the huſband in order to know whether 
he does not labour under ſome diſlemp er. The 
avife, in order to view her ſecret parts, and to know by 
that means the — of her opening and dilatation 
a—_ before and after the Congreſs, and whether the intromi/- 
Ea non fon be 8 or not. In * ſome caſes (as in that 
of the laſt Con- 9f De Bray (15),) the partie: are viewed quite naked 
greſs, dated April from head to foot, every part of their body is examined, 
the 21ſt, 1578. etiam in podice, in order to find whether or not there be 
(15) He was 4% thing in them that might promote or prevent the Con- 
Treaſurer, See greſs; the man's ſecret parts are waſhed with luke- 
Brantome, warm water (to what purpoſe 1 cannot tell) and the 
Dames Galanter, an is put to her waiſt into a bath, in which ſhe 
wen wad ſome time (16) This being done the man and 


99 9 the woman go together into a bed at noon day, in the pre- 
(16) See for ſence of the Viewers, who flay in the room, or (if the 
what reaſon, parties, or either of them require it) they retire into the 


1— » Wt ef wardrobe or gallery, leaving nevertheleſs the door 
(87. upon the jar ; and as for the Matrons they fiay near 
the bed, the curtains being drawn, and then it is the 
buſband”s 757 71 to ove link a man ” a carnal co- 
pulation with his wife, and performing the intromiſſion, 
(17) See the reſt auhen often (17) . . . . Laflly the parties having been 
0 2 fome time in bed, as for inſtance an hour or two, the 
(1 . „gt. Vier- being called in, or coming of their own accord, 
if they be weary, as it is often the caſe, ſi ſint viri 
(when they are men) they draw near, and opening the 
curtains they aſk what has paſſed between the parties, 
they ſearch the woman again, in order to know whether 
be be more open and dilated, than when ſhe went to 
bed, and whether the intromiſſion be performed, and alſo 
an facta fit emiſſio, ubi, quid, & quale emiſſum. A 
awhich is not done without a wax-light, and a pair 7 

ſpeacles for thoſe who uſe them on account of their 0 
age, nor without very obſcene and odious inquiries : then 
they draw up an account or verbal proofs of what paſſed 
at the Congreſs, or rather of what they themſelves pleaſe, 
and preſent it to the Fudge, who is in a room or hall 
of the ſame houſe, with the Proftors and Pratiitioners 
of the Ecclefiaflical Court, waiting for the end of the 
Comedy. This is not all, if the huſband ſucceeds in 
his attempts he is permitted to call the Viewers to 
witneſs it. Anthony Hotman obſerves, that Doctor 
Hoſtienſis adviſed - & Midwives to uſe hot water to 
waſh the bodies of the women they ſearch, in order to take 
off all that might be reftritive. Which Panormus re- 
peats after him in cap. Fraternitatis de ** & ma- 
(18) * * _ lef. (18). The Advocates for the Congrels pretended 
la Diff Ane 4, to make an advantage of that practice, but Anthony 
Marriage. Hotman aſſerts that it is proper to miſlead us. When 
Tract. 1. p. 47+ Wwe urge againſt them, ſays he (19), the artifices which 
ome women uſe in order to make themſelves narrower, 
(19) Ibid. in the hey make no account of it, ſaying that by waſhing the 
2 Traite, p. 34 body before it is — al vaniſhes away, and the 
— -"y AR of unh appears. We have ſeen nevertheleſs in our time, 
that @ woman of no great quality, having entered an ac- 


QUE 


does not ſay, that the Queen mother would examine on the Baron's naked corps whether 
that 


tion of ency againſl her huſband, which arobt 
End He proved to be with is 227 

made herſelf artificially ſo narrow, on account of the 

examination and ſearch ſhe was to undergo, that ſhe 

could not be delivered afterwards without the aſſiſtance 

of a Surgeon, And Præpoſitus in cap. conſultations 

de frigidis & malef. and after him the author of the 

book, entitled Sylva Nuptialis, lib. 2. ampliatione ;. 

relate that a woman in hah made herſelf fo narrow in 

order to pleaſe her huſband, that afterwards neither he, 

nor any other man could have to do with her. Here 
3 22 the Advocate of Paris 

20). De Bray, who 1s Jo much talked of, and of whoſe 

trial caſes hade been printed on both 22 — \ Mi _ by 3 
tum habebat teſticulum ex defecta naturali, and at Pullſance, p. 30, 
the firſl Congreſs of for he went to it tacice in the ſame 3" 3 

day) arrexerat ſufficienter ad coeundum, ac ſubſtanti- 

am ſeroſam & aquoſam extra vas emiſerat, quz non 

pound _ verum 8 ſed non intromiſerat, ac- 

cording to the report of three Phyſicians, three Surgeons, ; 
and three Matrons who were pre . However the judges, . 1 
without =—_y that natural deformity, nor the imperfec- rich, 1578, 
Gion of the ſeed, ordered, before they gave a final ſentence, 

that + De Bray ſhould come again to the Congreſs, if + That order is 
he pleaſed (hinting thereby that he had not done dated the 14th of 
enough, fince the intromiſſion was wanting) and as he May following, 
declared that he would not go any more to the Congreſs, 
— his party had twice prevented him from performing 
the buſineſs, he was divorced for no other reaſon but for 

want of the intromiſſion at the Congreſs ; and it is to 

be obſerved that when he went | to the Congreſs the ; 

fecond time, the Judges warned him that in caſe he per- * = Ew 
formed the intromiffion he ſhould call the Viewers that and from 0 — 
they might ſee it, and bear witneſs to it. Whence it bal proceſs of the 
appears that in ſuch law ſuits, they do not mind the na- {cond Congreſs, 
ture of the ſeed, nor whether the man arriget, etiam 

ſufficienter ad coeundum, but that they require and 

demand an intromiſſion before witneſſes, which is a very 

— 7 8 not that Civilian in the right to 

aſſert (21) that a Congreſs is not only more proper to (21 

reſs the truth than to ; it 1 ht is ra 

alſo indecent and brutiſh ? Is he not in the right to dite. 

oppoſe the impudence of thoſe women who demand 

it, to thoſe remains of ſhame and modeſty which are 

to be obſerved even in publick ftews. Even publick 

proflitutes, ſays he (22), lock themſelves up, and hide ; 
themſekves. Eſt aliqua etiam proſtitutis modeſtia, ſays (33) _ 799 
rhe ſame Seneca, & illa corpora publico objecta ludi- 2 2 lines 
brio aliquid, quo infelix patientia lateat, obtendunt, of Martial, lib. 
adeo quodammodo lupanar verecundum eft. i. e. J. Eigr. 35 
Even proſtitutes have ſome modeſty, and thoſe Ts 
bodies, which are expoſed to publick ſhame, are 3 abi= 
covered with ſome thing that conceals what they git fem veloque 
* wretchedly bear: ſo that there is ſome modeſty rage. 
even in publick ſtews ;” and Ovid ſays, — ring 
Ignoto Meretrix corpus junctura Quiriti, OT 
Oppoſita populum ſubmovet ante ſera. 


i. e. A proſtitute who is to lye with an unknown 

Roman, keeps the people off by ſhutting her door.” 

He quotes alſo (23) this beautiful paſſage from St. (24) Ibid. p. 154, 

Auguſtin. Opus ipſum quod libidine peragitur, non ſolum 155, quoting the 

in quibuſque flupris ubi latebræ ad ſubterfugienda hominum 18, chapt. of the 

Judicia requiruntur : verum etiam in uſu ſcortorum ( quam _ _ m_ 

terrena Civitas licitam turpitudinem fecit] quamwvis id Tn” 

agatur quod ejus Civitatis nulla lex vindicat, devitat ta- 

men publicum etiam permiſſa & impunita libido conſpechum, 

& werecundia naturali, habent proviſum Lupanaria ipſa 

ſecretum, faciliuſque potuit impudicitia non habere vincula 

prohibitionis, quam impudentia removere latebra illias 

faeditatis, Quid concubitus conjugalis qui ſecundum ma- 

trimonialium præ ſcripia tabularum procreandorum fit cau- 

ſa liberorum ? nonne & ipſe, quamwis fit licitus & ho- 

neflus, remotum ab arbitris cubile conquirit ? nonne omnes 

famules, atque ipſos etiam Paranymphos, & quoſeumgue 

ingredi quelibet neceſſitudo permiſerat, ante mittit foras 

quam vel blandiri conmjux conjugi poſſit ® Nec ipft fili, ſi 

qui jam inde nati ſunt, teſtes fieri permittuntur. i. e. 

« That work which is performed out of luſt requires 

« ſecrecy ; not only in thoſe kind of pleaſures, where- 

« in men avoid to be diſcovered, but even in publick 

« ſtews, the frequenting of which, though ſhameful 
I « in 
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Tableau de A- 
mour Conjugal, p · 
579. See alſo the 
ä des Sa- 
wvans, for the 5th 
of July 1677. p- 
208, of the 
Dutch edit. 


(25) Nicholas 
Venette, Doctor 
of Phyſick, the 


King's Profeſſor 


of Anatomy and 
Surgery, and 
Dean of the Phy- 
ficians aggregat= 
ed tothe Royal 
College of la Ro- 


chelle, p. 578, f 


the Tableau de 
Amour Comug al, 
7th edit, 1696. 
That edit. is more 
complete and 
more correct than 
all the former. 
The Author has 
added a Preface to 
it, which deſerves 
to be read. I have 
quoted it in the 
art, JOUBERT, 
rem. [C]. 


(26 Ibid. p. 
577. 


(27) Tagereau 
Diſcours & In. 
purſſance, p. 7 
and 8. 
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that action was well grounded or not: nor do our other celebrated Hiftorians relate it. 


« in itſelf, is yet permitted by the civil ſociety ; and 
6 er be nt puabiads way law, 
yet on thoſe occaſions men avoid to do publickly, 
« what is permitted and lawful. So that through a 
« natural modeſty, private places are provided even 
« in bawdy houſes ; and it was eaſier for diſſoluteneſs 
« not to be prohibited, than for impudence to ſhew 
« itſelf out of thoſe retreats in which alone thoſe 
« obſcene actions are perpetrated. What ſhall we 
« ſay of the nuptial rites, which by the laws of ma- 
«« trimony are deſigned for the procreation of chil- 
% dren ? Though they be lawful and honeſt, yet do 
« not they require a bed-chamber into which no wit- 
« neſles are admitted? Are not all the ſervants, the 
„ very bride-men and bride-maids, and all they, 
« who by being relations or friends were {uffered to 
enter the room of the new-married couple, put out 
« of doors, before the brid m does ſo much as 
„ give a kiſs to his bride ? The very children, if 
there be any, are not ſuffered to be witneſſes to their 
« parent's embraces.” 

uch are the proceedings, which the heireſs of 
Soubiſe was obliged to ſubmit- to, when ſhe went to 
hw with the Baron du Pont. They would ſtain the 
reputation of the illuſtrious mother of the Duke of 
Rohan, of that heroine who fignalized herſelf at the 
fiege of La Rochelle; they would ſtain her reputati- 
on, I ſay, if it could be ſuppoſed, that in her moſt 
tender years, ſhame and modeſty did not prevent her 
to commence ſuch a ſuit againſt her huſband, in 
which ſhe was obliged to act ſo diſhonourable a part. 
Wherefore I have taken a great deal of care to clear 
her, by charging her mother with all that contri- 
vance : I have alſo endeavoured to excuſe her mother. 
When I have aſſerted that all theſe proceedings were 
to be ſubmitted to at that time, I aſſerted it with reſ- 

to the decree of the Parliament of Paris, which 
on the 18th of February 1677, forbad all civil and eccle- 
ftaftical Fudpes, for the future, to order the proof of the 
Congreſs in caſes relating to matrimony (24). It is ſur- 
14 that a body, which always conſiſted of ſuch 
wiſe men, ſhould have thought ſo late of abrogating 
a cuſtom like that. There have been many more 
« marriages declared void during an hundred years 
« that the Congreſs was eſtabliſhed in France, than 
« was ever ſeen before. Wherefore the Parliament 
„ of Paris having judged at laſt, that the Congreſs 
« js an enemy to chaſtity, and no true proof of a 
« man's virility, did on the 18th of February 1677, 
„ by a ſolemn decree, forbid, &c (25).” Theſe are 
the words of a very able Phyſician, who had juſt been 
ſaying, © (26) That the Congreſs, which was for- 
« merly aboliſhed by the Emperor Juſtinian, as being 
« inconſiſtent with the holineſs of Chriſtianity, has 
« been eſtabliſhed again only by ſome curious perſons 
« of our age. For it is an infamy to both ſexes, and 
« a diſgrace to our time; and I queſtion whether 
« we could meet with any inſtances of it in hiſtory, 
« but ſuch as are ridiculous. It is a law which is 
« prejudicial to chaſtity ; and is too hard and too 
« injurious to man. He muſt ſhew to all the world, 
« thoſe parts, which nature took ſo much care to 
« hide, and ſeek even for witneſſes, which we avoid 
« when we follow the dictates of nature. For what 
« ſhame is it not to ſhew at noon-day, what we take 
« care to conceal, even during the darkneſs of night ? 
„It is nothing but a pretence to divorce, and an 
« effect of the laſciviouſneſs and impudence of the 
« women. 'They put it into the head of Judges to 
« order a trial, which is as uncertain, as it is inde- 
« cent. There is hardly perhaps one man in a thou- 
„ ſand, who can come off with flying colours from a 
« publick Congreſs.” It is a long while ſince this 
abuſe was complained of. The Civilian I have quoted, 
and who lived in the beginning of the 17th century, 
ſhewed very ſtrongly the injuſtice of that cultom. See- 
ing the diſorder encreaſing daily, he endeavoured to 
put a ſtop to it. And fince divorces, ſays he (27), oc- 
caſioned by the impotency of the men, are at this time more 


frequent than ever, though there be not more frigid men 


now, than in former days, they having aways been pret- 
ty few, (ſuch at leaſt, the impatency of whom ſome fign 
can diſcover, when they are ſearched, whether the defet? 


It 


be natural or accidental, and of ten divorces, there will 
hardly be one inflance, in which ſome dect could be 
diſcovered in the man by ſearching him, which makes 
many people wonder and complain; I have carefully ex- 
amined, whence this could proceed. He obſerves, that 
there were many perſons, who countenanced thoſe 
diſſolutions of marriages. Not being able to conceive 
that the man or the woman who complains of the other's 
impotence, could be fo impudent and ſo unconſcionable, as to 
demand a divorce without any reaſon, the moment ſuch an 
action is entered, they paſs their judgment too inconfide- 
rately, and condemn the accuſed as impotent ; and if he be 
a man, who out of ſhame, or for ſome other reaſons re- 
Fuſes the Congreſs, or, if he ſubmits to it, does not perform 
the intromiſſion, they look upon him immediately as impo- 
tent, ſaying, that if they were in his flead, they would 
effetually ſhew their flirength and courage, which, per- 
haps, they would be d to do, if they were in his 
caſe, on account of the ſhame, the fear, the vexation, 
and the hatred, which fuch an at is unavoidably attend. 
ed with, and which prevents its execution (28). He 
enters into a particular account upon this ſubject, 
which is very curious, and very well reaſoned. I 
ſhall tranſcribe it here, without fearing that judicious 
perſons will take it amiſs ; for why ſhould they be 
angry to find in this place, what a grave author 
publiſhed at Paris with the King's licenſe above four- 
{core years ago (29), with no other view but to in- 
ſpire men with horror for indecent and unlawful 
cuſtoms, ** (30) It is indeed a ſtrange and almoſt 
incredible thing, that ſuch an action, which was 
condemned by the heathens on account of its 
* ſhamefulneſs, and its being againſt nature (that is 
* to ſay, againſt ſhame and modeſty, which accord- 
„ing to St. Auguſtin, are naturally in all men) 
* ſhould have been admitted among the Chriſtians 
and by Miniſters, in whoſe conduct there ought to 
appear a greater decency than in that of other 
% men. It is true, that it is not long ſince that 
* method began to be in uſe ; which was firſt in- 
* troduced (as we may preſume) by ſome impudent 
« man, who having an action of impotency entered 
« againſt him, demanded a Congreſs, boaſting that 
he ſhould prove himſelf a man in it; which might 
have been granted him rather from a probability 
« of ſucceſs, than for any good reaſon. It was per- 
« haps alſo introduced with a view to deter the wo- 
men from commencing ſuch ſuits, that they might 
« not be reduced to make ſuch a ſhameful trial. 
«« But that practice ſerved neither to prove the men's 
* ability, nor to deter the women from entering ſuch 
actions againſt their huſbands : on the contrary, 
«it has rendered them more bold ſtill, becauſe they 
* knew that the intromiſſion, which is required in 
« the Congreſs to prevent a divorce, is intirely in 
„their power, no man being able to perform it 
« without their conſent either voluntary or forced 
« (31), and that it is a ſure and infallible method 
„to carry the cauſe and be divorced. And (what 
is worſe) it is become a cuſtom and conſtant prac- 
* tice, to order the Congreſs in thoſe ſuits for a di- 
« vorce on account of a man's impotency, the ancient 
forms being omitted or neglected on thoſe occa- 
« ſions, ſo far that the men are obliged to go to 
e the Congreſs upon pain of impriſonment, if they 
« will not go to it voluntarily, or conſent to a ſepa- 
ration: which is ſo abſurd, that one could never 
« believe it, if one did not ſee it. Now ſuch a prac- 
« tice being eſtabliſhed without any good reaſon, 
* ought not to have been followed nor continued, 
Quad enim non ratione introductum eft, ſed errore pri- 
% mum, deinde conſuetudine obtentum eſt, in aliis fimili- 
bus obtinere non debet. 1. Quod non ratione. De legi- 
« bus & ſenatus-conſultis. Beſides the ſhame which a 
« Congreſs is attended with, and which is ſufficient 
« to prevent the execution of it, the following cir- 
« cumſtances render it impoſible: namely, the fear 
« man ſtands in of ſo many perſons, who ſee, ſearch 
« and handle him, on whoſe report his reputation, 
« his ruin or his preſervation depend; as alſo the 
« fear he is under not to perform what he has un- 
« derta ken, and which is of ſo great conſequence 
« to him: his vexation occaſioned % that ſhameful 

« aftion 


(28) Ibid, p. 9 
and 10. 


(29) The 24 edit, 
of Tagereau's 
book, which 

I make uſe of, 
was printed in 
the year 1612, 
and the firſt in 
the year 1611. 


(30) Ibid, p. 
159, 


(31) He fays, p. 
125, that in the 
Congreſs tere 


2 often ame- 


ful and ridiculous 


quarrels, the man 
complaining that 
bis party will 
not ſuffer bim to 
do it, and binders 


intromiſſion ; 


re 
83 ", 


aur 


It might nevertheleſs be true, that ſhe. caſt an eye upon his ſecret parts wich that view, 


and there are books in which ſhe is charged with it IB], and even with giving orders to 


« aftion brought againſt him, which makes him a 
« Jaughing-ſtock to all the world. The hatred he 
« entertains againſt his wife, who expoſes him to 
« ſo troubleſom a ſuit, whereas ſhe ought to have 
„promoted his happineſs and his reputation. Add 
« to this the compulſion which is uſed againſt him, 
« for he mult be ſent to priſon, unleſs he goes to 
« the Congreſs of his own accord, or conſents to be 
« parted — his wife. All which things being real 
« remedies againſt love, and inconſiſtent with the 
« chief act of it, which requires ſecrecy, boldneſs, 
« kindneſs, and a mind undiſturbed with ſhame, 
« fear, hatred and vexations, theſe things, I ſay, 
« render the effect and execution of the Congreſs 
« extremely difficult, nay abſolutely impoſlible, as 


« Ambroſe Pare has obſerved in the 28th book of 7 


„his works, of the 6th edition, where he treats Of 
« the affinity there is between the impotency of men, and 
* of evomen, Which is not in former editions, which 
« ] obſerve that the reader may not be miſtaken. 
« A man muſt be deſtitute of all ſhame and fear, 
« worſe than the very brutes, to execute the Congreſs 
„ notwithſtanding all theſe impediments. Conſidering 
« alſo (as St. Auguſtin obſerves in the ſame 14th 
„ book of the city of God, chapter 23) that copu- 
lation does not depend upon our will alone, 
46 &c. 

Mr. Venette is too polite a man to be angry with 
me for thinking that he is miſtaken in what he ob- 
ſerves concerning Juſtinian. I have heard very 
learned Civilians ſay, that there is not the leaſt foot- 
ſep of a congreſs in the ancient laws, and that it is 

00 Th an abomination invented in theſe latter ages. — 
32) Tagereau, us quote Vincent Tagereau again (32). ©* Now, tho” 
| NR. 1 9 ben be indiffoluble- by its firſt inſtitution, 
and 5, „ by the Law of the Goſpel, unleſs by the 
« death of either party, in ſuch a manner at leaſt 
« as that the ſeparated parties be at liberty to marry 
„again, and though we do not find that _ 

„ the Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans, wi 
„ whom divorces were in uſe, there was any Jaw 
concerning the marriage of frigid 2 except one 
„ among the Athenians inade by Solon, by which it 
« was lawful for a woman married to a man unable 
„ to know her carnally, to lye with whom ſhe pleaſed 
* of her huſband's relations; and another among the 
„% Romans, made by the Emperor Juſtinian, near 
« thirteen hundred years after the building of Rome, 
« (we meeting with none made before) by which he 
« 3s the firſt who, out of favour rather than accord- 
« ing to reaſon and to the law of God, gave the 
« women leave to part with. their huſbands and di- 
« vorce them for their impotency, as he made ſeve- 
« ral other laws in the women's favour, at the per- 
« ſuaſion of the Empreſs Theodora, who had an 
« abſolute influence over him, and made him do 
; « what ſhe pleaſed, as the ſame Bodin writes in the 
(33) That is to 4 paſſage of his Republic, quoted above ,(33),. and 
2 hiog 16 in the ſecond chapter of the fifth book ; yet the 
1 « Canoniſts, after the example of Juſtinian, have 
6 5 ſuch a liberty to the women, in caſe of 
e huſband's impotency, that they marry another 
« man after they are divorced ; having alſo given 
* the ſame liberty to men married with women who 
« are too narrow, which Juttinian had not done, there 

„being hardly any ſuch women.” 

The Counſellors, who in the year 1677 pleaded 
for . . . aſſerted that the Congreſs had no founda- 
tion either in the authority of the laws, or in the 
opinion of the Civilians. That neither in the civil nor 
in the canon law do we meet with the ſearching, nar 

' evith the Congreſs : that it is practiſed no where but in 
France, and only about an hundred and twenty years ago. 
That the books of the ancients afford us but two ridiculous 

(34) Fournal des inſtances that can ſupport it (34). 
avans, for July Monſieur Venette's miſtake is owing probably to 
2 ſome tranſpoſition of ideas in his — 6 which made 
Buch egit, him miſunderſtand Juſtinian's law. That Emperor 
would not ſuffer that the age of puberty in boys 
ſhould be any longer determined by inſpecting their 
ſecret parts. He fixed it at the age of —— 
whether, they were vigorous or not. He looked upon 

3 


look 


the practice which had been in uſe till that time, 
as a very indecent one. He thought himſelf under 


berty by inſpection with regard to maidens (35) ; but (35) P. 


kovp 2 


1 Putavit : guad ; 
udex vero inſpiciens judicet quæ nam ætas celebrandis farming, Nr wy 


nuptiis conveniat : eamgque ob rem nudos mares, nudaſque cut impugiy,, 
umbilico tenus feeminas inſpiciat (37). To act fairly Y* vin eſe, :4 
Theodoret ſhould not have overlooked the Legiſla- yes te Heeren 
tor's caution with regard to the maidens which he 3 
would have ſtripped to the navel only (38). Theo- maſcu/s e 
ret, I ſay, ought to have argued againit that law of , Er ide e 
Plato thus limited as it is, but he argues againſt it, e Corſeince. 
as though there were no limitation added to it. He a anna pg 
urges firſt what was ſaid by the wife of King Can- maſeulis poſe dec 
daules, that a woman, who pulls off her ſhift, ſtrips * guartum an- 
herſelf of her modeſty at the ſame time; whence he tum 
infers that that Philoſopher and law-giver taught 3 _w_ 
brides to give over all ſhame. Teng 6 $125 oo@©- y = —— I 
Ta; wuPropircs Yuri The c, N Uvniduey indiddoxu, nor man is fam. 
Quare philoſephus pudore ſponſas exuit, & impudentiam , bene prſitam, 
decet (39). Theodoret's way of arguing has not in fu ordine relig= 
here all the accuracy and exactneſs which is required 2 je 
from a good dialectician; but what he obſerves a- compleres been 
gainſt the Platonic inſtitution concerning the dances *entes e/ecredan- 
and ſhews, where the two ſexes might come naked, “. Iuſtitut. lib, 
is well grounded. Os yap Ts wore us dh d ] 32 
re YH, 0 Yuprapires Abe YA, ANAL (360 Th 

) H RX Au; Peppa; ThE) AR,. Twy yep 7 1 _ 

; Youre! Sf e y Fewpics 3% rebg das, ») rg lib. g, —— 
waxes us; ora; ufd νν, midiley (40). For theſe wwo- , 
men being naked, and be holding naked men were not only (37) Idem, ibid. 
thereby taught to be impudent, but they offered alſo each P 616. 
other many opportunities to be incontinent ; for the fight . 8) wy 
of naked bodies could not but inſpire both the men and 2 4 1 

; _— 3 and that 
the auomen with a criminal fove. This confirms it was by begin- 
the remarks I have made in another place (41). But ning from the 
it muſt be obſerved that the laws of Plato were noet 
put in practice as thoſe of Lycurgus were. Th ; 
were * vP laws, which, — Theodoret ob. 28, -e. 
ſerves (42), were not even received in that Philoſo- lib. 9. p. m. 616, 
pher's own country : ſo that it cannot be ſaid, that (40) Idem, ibid. 
Juſtinian was obliged to ſuppreſs the abuſes, which 
that father of the Church has condemned. Let us 1 
cloſe this remark with a paſſage from the Menagi- 7 
ana, in which we find that the abuſe of the Congreſs (42) De Gra: 
had ceaſed being ſo common. They who love to Afﬀe#. lib, _ 
hear that publick ſcandals become leſs, will be edi- 615. 
fied by reading this. An Official in the time of 
« Monſieur de Gondy, whoſe name I do not call to 
« mind, told me that during forty years he exerciſed 
the functions of his office, he ordered the Congreſs 
„ but once. It was to a Miller; and as he was do- 

« ing his duty perfectly well in that trial, his wife 
* told him, Jacob, why did not you do ſo when we 
were at home, it would have ſaved us the trouble of 
coming here (43)? ” : „ 43% Menagiara, 

DUB] There are books in which e is charged with it.] b. 291, 292, of 
John Lætus Profeſſor at Franeker (44) that the Queen the firſt Dutch 
ow orders to look for the corps of Soubiſe, a . 

entleman ſuſpected of impotency, and that after it (44) Compend. 
was found ſhe conſidered the ſecret parts of it with I/. Uzver). p. 
a great fit of laughter, in the preſence of a great m. 4% Fe 
many of her ladies. © Subifii nobilis qui frigid & 7%. „ > ox 
« minime ad procreandam ſobolem aptæ naturz eſſe We ſhall rein 
« dicebatur cadaver juſſit inveſtigari Regina, inven- the following 
« tum (45) pudenda illius, cum ſuarum pedifſequarum cm. oe wes . 
numeroſo comitatu non fine magno & effuſo riſu in- 3 {x 
« exit. Could a particular of that kind be un- 
known to d'Aubigne ? and if he had known it was 4 
. q a (45) Theſe words 
it poſſible for him to omit it in his hiſtory ? His (4 here a fole- 
ſilence is certainly here a deciſive proof; the more, ciſm. 

becauſe 
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QUE 


look for the Baron du Pont's corps among 


the reſt of the lain [C]. I ſhall relate in a 


nute, why I give that Gentleman the name of QUELLENEC [D]. 

The paſſages which I have quoted in the firſt remark of this article have raiſed com- 
plaints from many perſons, and made them aſſert with a great deal of warmth, that there 
were inſufferable obſcenities in thoſe paſſages. I was always of opinion that they did not 
take things right; and yet I was almoſt determined to omit thoſe paſſages in this ſecond 
edition, as ſome perſons adviſed me for whom I have a very great regard. But other per- 
ſons not leſs judicious have diſſuaded me from it, and told me that the reaſons I have given 
for my conduct were a very good excuſe, and that it would be enough if I did but give 
here tny Apology, which has already been ſeen in a ſmall pamphlet. I follow that ad- 


vice, and ſhall give thoſe reaſons hereunder [E]. I ſhall add to them an inſtance 


becauſe he obſerves that he Ladies confidered in Soubiſe 
wwhether he wwas incapable of marriage, becauſe there was 
(46) D' Aubigne, an action againſt him upon that account (46). Varillas 


if. Tom. 2. p. would not have concealed that action of the Queen- 
545» mother ; for he does not ſpare her with regard to 


rtant or more important than this. 


— leſs im 
e Siege of Rohan he obſerves (47) 


ing of 


Varillas, Spea 
(47) Vari ebe the Queen Regent was blamed for carrying the King 


_ - Charles 
IX. lib. 4. un- Her into the forts as as they were taken, as 
cn oa FO ley ſhe had defigned 40 that 71 Prince to the 
15 fright of murder and ſlaughter; and they found fault with 
her for examining with too great curioſity the naked 
body of a dead maiden, who had * 2 herſelf in men's 
clothes, in order to encreaſe the number of thoſe who de- 
fended the place: ſo much are men inclined to forgive 
no fault to the great. Another Profeſſor of Franeker 
aſſerts, that the Queen examined very attentively 
tet act whether there were any marks of impotency on Sou- 
lead Aer gut rey biſe's corps (48). 


ante Regiam pro- « « « . and even with giving orders to look for the 
jeckum, a Regina Baron du Pont's corps among the reſt of the ſlain.) This 
ejuſque puellis di- is an aggravating circumſtance : I do not anſwer for 
ligenter, V nad it; let the Author who relates it name his vouchers. 
_—_ Ted. It is a Proteſtant Writer. Rex, Regina, fratres 
tur, Huber. Hi. & Regius comitatus frequens ſub weſperam a egred;- 
Civil. Tom. 2. untur, ſtragis illius per urbem effuſe conſpiciende 
5. 353. cauſa. gallrin, vir nobilis, frigidæ & minime ad pro- 
creandam fobolem aptæ nature efſe dicebatur : illius ca- 
daver julſit inveſtigari Regina, & pudenda illius, cum 
fuarum pediſſequarum numeroſo comitatu, inſpicit, non ſine 
magno & effuſo riſu (49). 
mis & Reifen [D] * of Quellenec.] Thus Monſieur Va- 
in Regna Galliæ. rillas calls him in the 2d edition of his Charks IX. 
part. 4. folio m. Now as that edition has been corrected according to 
39 verſo. the remarks of Monſieur d'Hofier — po youu 
logiſt in France (50), we cannot queſtion but we m 
2 call thus the hs du Pont who was married to the 
Mr. de Larroque, heireſs of Soubiſe. That name is quite disfigured in 
in his Critique de moſt of the Hiſtorians, which is probably owing to 
FR an error of the preſs. The printers of Thuanus _-_ 
Duellevetum Pontium (a) inſtead of Quellenecum Pon- 
tium ; Which made Monſieur de Mezerai name this 
Baron 2uelleve-Pontivy : this was committing two 
blunders. For Pontivy was a Lord of the Houſe of 
Rohan: this laſt blunder is not in the Abrege Chro- 
noligigue, but only in the large Hiſtory. Let us ob- 
ſerve by the by, that in his abridgment he calls the 
ſame perſon — whom he had named Charles 
in his large Hiſtory. In Thuanus, and in the ſecond 
edition of Varillas the Baron du Pont 1s called 

Charles : this therefore was, I think, his true name. 
 Varillas in his firſt edition made uſe of the word 
Kuelleve. This was again a blunder of the printers 
of Thuanus. The ſpelling of that name being al- 
tered was owing probably to people's remembering 
that ſeveral noble families in Britany wrote their 
name with a K. A celebrated Author has ſaid lately, 
Franciſcus Quelletrius, Dux e Britannia (51). 

(a) In the Index Thuani, drawn up according to 
the Geneva edition, we read Quellinecus Pontius. 
Crit. Rem. ] 

[E] I fall give thoſe reaſons hereunder. I queſtion 
whether any of my readers do {till remember two 
pamphlets printed in the year 1597, the one with 
this title, — du Public . . ſur le Dictionaire 
Critique. i. e. The opinion of the Public . . ... 
concerning the Critical Dictionary ;” the other 
« entitled, Reflections ſur . . . le Fugement du Public. 
i. e. Reflections upon-. . . the opinion of the 
„Public, &c.” It is the latter of thoſe two pam- 


Vo. VIII. 


(49) Comment ar. 
de Statu mw oh 


(51) Huber, Hiſt. 
wil, Tom. 2. 
p. 353. printed 
at Franeker, in 
the year 1692, 


* 


taken 
from 


phlets which contains the Apology, I was adviſed to 
inſert in this place, and which was thought proper to 
remove all the ſcruples of my readers. I wiſh with 
all my heart it may produce ſo an effect. Here 
then follows what I anſwered to my Cenſurer (52). (5 
To the three inſtances he has urged may be af 


e tranſcribe ſome pailages from Tag 
He could not chooſe a more ill grounded cauſe to 
« complain, for I ſhall ſhew in a proper time and 
6s place, that I had all manner off right to inſert 
into my work what relates to the Congreſs. As 
an Hiſtorian I had a right to relate, that Quellenec 
« was accuſed of impotency, and that it was his 
« mother-in-law, and not his wife, who entered an 
action againſt him. I owed that obſervation to 
* the truth of the matter, in behalf of an Heroine 
« of our party. As a faithful Hiſtorian I was under 
an obligation to cenſure thoſe who caſt a blemiſh 
* on that Lady's reputation, by pretending that in 
« her moſt tender age ſhe commenced a ſuit of that 
„ kind. This was declaring that I do not think it 
* honourable for a woman to engage herſelf in ſuch 
«© proceedings. Every Author has a right to urge 
the reaſons why he admits of ſuch or ſuch an opi- 
nion. And therefore, as the Commentator of my 
« own text, I might, and was even obliged to alledge 
the arguments on which I grounded my opinion, 
* and conſequently to quote what Tagereau has pub- 
« liſhed againſt the practice of thoſe times. We 
pretend to appear more wiſe than our fathers, and 
in reality -we are leſs ſo. That Advocate in the 
Parliament of Paris did eaſily obtain a licence to 
« publiſh a work in which he expoſed all the abomi- 
* nations of the Congreſs, and in Holland they will 
« raiſe a thouſand clamours againſt an Author, who 
« tranſcribes ſome paſſages from that work. Is not 
this having a reſpect for perſons, which is ground- 
ed only on a falſe notion of the mind, or on the de- 
<< pravation of the heart? But will thoſe people ſay, 
* that Advocate entered into theſe particulars with 
* no other deſign but to perſuade the Judges to put 
a ſtop to a — which is ſo inconſiſtent with 
* modeſty, and ſo proper to give occaſion to an un- 
« juſt ſentence. And do not I declare, even with 
„the utmoſt indignation, that it was an infamous 
practice, becauſe it enervates and roots up the prin- 
ciples of ſhame, the moſt I: of cha- 
« ſtity. Is it poſſible to take the ſide of the 
« queſtion with more zeal, and more vigorouſly than 
I have done in that article? And beſides this, had 
I not a right, as an Hiſtorian, to give an account 
of thoſe proceedings, which have been a long time 
in uſe in the Pz*liament of Paris, and which are not 
yet abrogated every where elſe. The manner of 
« proceeding in civil and criminal matters belongs cer- 
tainly to hiſtorical facts; and if it has ſomething 
ſingular and remarkable in it, there are many tra- 
vellers, and many Writers of hiſtorical Relations, 
« who endeavour to be particularly acquainted with 
„it. How great a pleaſure had it not been for 
Pietro della Valle, if he had met in Perſia with a 
* book, which could acquaint him with an odd 
„ cuſtom as well as Tagereau could acquaint him 
with all the particulars of a Congreſs. I aſk whe- 
*« ther the verbal proceſſes or the verdicts of juries 
and matrons in certain cauſes, are pieces to be 
rejected or neglected by thoſe who are makin 
accurate compilations concerning the practices — 

cuſtoms of a certain country ? Furetiere was not 
| « writing 
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(54) Ibid p. 9- 


QUE 


from Juſtus LH approbation of a piece compoſed by a lawyer, who, in a cauſe con- 


cerning the diſſolution of a marriage [F]. 


did even make himſelf a little more merry than his 


« writing an hiſtorical Dictionary attended with a 
Commentary upon it, but a grammatical Dictionary, 
« and yet he has made uſe of ſuch verbal proceſſes ; 
„ho did ever murmur againſt it? , . . Monſieur 
„ Menjot . . . . who was a very honeſt man, has 
« inſerted many obſcenities in a Diſſertation upon 
« the uterine fury, and upon barrenneſs. It were 
« ridiculous to blame him it, fince as a Phyſician 
« he had a right to do it, and his ſubject required 
« and f it. Now I muſt tell them that a 
« compiler who relates and comments has the ſame 
« right, with a Phyſician, with an Advocate, &c. 
« and as occaſion offers, he may make uſe of their 
«« verbal proceſſes, and of the technical words. It 
4% he be giving an account of the divorce of Lotha- 
« rius and Tetberga, he may give extracts from 
« Hincmarus Archbiſhop of Rheims, who wrote 
« down all the obſcene aftions which were proved 
during the courſe of the proceedings. One ſhould 
« never judge of an Hiſtorian who is at the ſame 
« time a Commentator of his own work, before one 
« be acquainted with the laws of Hiſtory, and the 
« privileges of a Commentator. If theſe Gentlemen 
6 had read Andrew Tiraqueau's Commentary upon 
« the Laws of Matrimony, they would have met there 
« with a much greater heap of obſcenities. And 
yet he was a Councellor in the Parliament of Paris, 
« and one of the moſt illuſtrious men of the laſt 
« Century, both for his learning and for his virtue.” 

FJ Jus Lipfius's approbation of @ piece compoſed by 
a 9 avho in a cauſe concerning the diſſolution of a 
marriage.] Sebaſtian Rouillard, one of the moſt learn- 
ed Advocates in the Parliament of Paris, pleaded in 
the year 1600 for a Gentleman, whom his wife had 
accuſed of impotency. She had carried her cauſe be- 
fore the Official of Sens, and afterwards again before 
the Delegates of the Primacy of Lyons. The huſ- 
band appealed from their ſentence, and obtained Com- 
miſſaries from the holy apoſtolical See, to give a final 
judgment, without farther appeal. Rouillard, who 
was his Counſellor, publi a Capitulaire auquel ef 
traictè qu'un hamme nay ſans teflicules apparens, & qui ha 
neantmoins toutes les autres marques de viriliti: Eft capable 
des cure du Mariage. i.e. © A treatiſe, in which it 
«« is proved, that a man, whoſe teſticles do not ap- 
«« pear, and who has nevertheleſs all the other igns 
« of virility, is capable to perform the buſineſs of a 
« huſband,” The Gentleman was born thus, and it 
was upon that defect his wife grounded the charge of 
impotency. He aſſerted that he had conſummated 
the marriage; nor by the ridiculous means ſhe ſuppoſed, 


) Rovillars, but by the natural firength of his ſex (53). He demand- 
ire, p. 8. ed to be ſearched, and to carry his proofs as far as it was 


poſſible, he offered the flrongeft and moſt common argument 
that is uſed on thoſe occafians, I mean, that he propoſed a 
Congreſs, in order to demonſtrate that he was a man, 
that had the erection, intromiſſion, and emiſſion, 
which were diſputed to him (54). The Judges had or- 
dered neither the ſearching, nor the Congreſs, the 
wife having repreſented that both theſe methods of- 


(55) Ibid. p. 40. fended her modeſty (55). Rouillard drew from the 


huſband's offers, ſuch conſequences, as he judged moſt 
to the purpoſe ; he expatiated at large on the functi- 
ons of the teſticles, according to the doctrine of the 
Philoſophers, and according to the anatomical obſer- 
vations. He did not make uſe of circumlocutions, 
nor of covered expreſſions: he made uſe of the tech- 
nical words with the utmoſt liberty, and interſperſed 
his diſcourſe with very ſmutty Latin lines, but which 
were very ingeniouſly applied. One would think he 
never recedes from a grave ſtyle, and yet the whole 
piece abounds every where, with merry jokes, and 

retty free ſtrokes of wit. He ſent a copy of it to 

uſtus Lipſius, who wrote him the following anſwer. 
La, ita, wenit ad nos libellus tuus, Deum immortalem ! 


Liofius, Ep. Venuſius, lepidus, & pro ipſa re libellus (56). . . . . Sed 
S 3 6 te (aufim dicere ?) nequam ! Novios, Pomponios, Ti- 


tinnias, Petronios, quidguid hoc genus Atellanas, Mimos, 
Satyras ſcripfit, vincis aut Ino uno vincis, quod 


ſalvo pudore & probitate jecaris. ; Quid jocaris ? ſerio h- 
quod Græci Neceſſarium wocant, nece/- 


queris, & de 


was 4 to relate obſcenities, and who 
ubject abſolutely required. They, 


who 


ſario, atque id apud judices, agil. Meum & meorum ri- 
ſum ! qua fronte, quam ſubſirita aure, Caffii & Cato- 
nes wveſlri hec audiunt? . . . . Extra jocum, argutus 
tuus libellus & in re ſeria, nec ſeria, ſer io doctus (57). 
i. e. Yes, I have received your little book; good 
„God, how pretty and witty it is! It is indeed a ſa- 
33 But oh you wicked man, if I dare call 
« you ſo! you excel above, or at leaſt equal Novius, 
% Pomponius, Titinnius, Petronius, and all the others 
«© whoever wrote plays, farces, or ſatyrs. Nay, you 
have the advantage of them in this, that you jeſt 
without going beyond the bounds of modeſty and 
* honour. What do I ſay, you jeſt ? You ſpeak ſe- 
„ riouſly, and you handle that ſubject, which the 
« Greeks call the neceſſary thing, as you ſhould, 
8 king before the Judges. rd! with what 
* face, with what attentive ears muſt your grave Ma- 
giſtrates, your Caſſii and your Cato's have heard 
* you? . . . . Without joking, your book is very 
* {mart, and in a ſubjeR at the ſame time both ſe- 
* rious and merry, it is ſeriouſly learned.” In ano- 
ther letter he declares ſolemnly, that he has com- 
mended Rouillard's Capitulary without irony, and that 
he had not any deſign to caſt the leaſt reproach up- 
on the Author's morals, which he knew to be blame- 
leſs, and of the utmoſt innocence. Ego te, cum Var- 
rone hoc dicam, modo ſcenatili tetigerim ? dd , dap. 
Joci fuerunt innoxii, puri, & niveos dicam, quia && fri- 
gus, credo, habuerunt. De moribus tuis ne mibi verbum, 
ſcio ſanctos efſe : aut ſeripta tua mihi mentiuntur, cha- 
racker ili interioris mentis (58). i. e. ſhould I have 
* uſed you after the manner of the ſtage-players, to 
quote _ of Varro? No, not even in my 
os . Your jokes were harmleſs, innocent, and 
I may ſay, like ſnow, for I imagine that they had 
« ſome coldneſs in them. But for your morals, I 
have not ſaid a word of them. I know they are 
pure and holy, unleſs your writings deceive much, 
* which do generally ſhew the inward character of 


the mind.” Obſerve, that Lipſius had already ſet 


up for a Bigot, when he wrote this, and yet he paſ- 
ſed a very judicious and equitable ſentence upon 
Rouillard's Capitulaire. I do not know whether the 
wife's Counſellor publiſhed his pleadings ; but tho' 
he had been never ſo baſhful and modeſt, he could 
not have avoided to utter a thouſand groſs obſceni- 
ties, His Factum, or his Anſwer to Rouillard, would 
have 1 us with many particulars of that 
2 : w but very few of them. See the mar- 

in (59). 
e I muſt obſerve, that Rouillard and Tagereau, did 
not follow the ſame principles. The intereſt of the 
cauſe, which Rouillard pleaded, made him aſſert, 
that the practice of the Congreſs, and the ſearching 
of the ſecret parts, was juſt and reaſonable. So that, 
ſays he (60), © all theſe circumitances concurring to- 
« gether, this was a ſufficient reaſon for the Judges 
„to order what the ſaid Appellant offered to un- 
« dergo, ſince he aſſerted that he had known his 
« wife carnally, and in ſuch a caſe, a man muſt be 
credited, fandum eft verbo wiri, qui dicit ſe uxorem 


«© co 1% cap. continebatur de de at. impub con- 4 
« Geri 1 


ng that the man is the head of the wife, 
and ought to enjoy that privilege above her; add 
« to this, that the preſumption of the law is in his 
« favour, namely, that he has known his wife, g/ 
e cap. inſpicimus de regul. in 6. cap. literas & de pre- 
« ſumpt. . . . . At leaſt, in order to remove that 
6 8 it is neceſſary, that the Matrons or 
« Midwives ſhould depoſe the contrary, and that by 
« ſearching the ſecret parts of the wife, they ſhould 


„ have found her a virgin: cap. propoſuit & de probat. 
« Now they are ſo far from urging this at 2 al. 


* that on the contrary the defendant, after many 
« diflimulations, acknowledges that ſhe was deflower- 
« ed by her huſband ; and as ſhe pretended it was 
66 — done by * 7 — 7 of which a 
« judgment might be form in ing the parts, 
40 — — conſent to — * Lande 
e the Judges order it, though the Appellant demanded 
it moſt earneſtly, and with the greateſt importuni- 

3 —Y 


(57) "Em, ibid. 
p. 698. 


(58) Idem, Epiſt. 
75+ ejuſdem 2 
p. 707. 


(59) It appears 


m theſe two 
Letters of Lipſius, 
that Rouillard 
pleaded for a Ba- 
ron, and carried 
the cauſe. I am 
apt to think, it 
Was on this occa- 
fion that Julian 
Peleus, Advocate 
in the Parliament 
of Paris, wrote 
the treatiſe De ſo 
utione matrimonii 
ob defectum teſti- 
um non apparent!» 
um. See the laſt 
break of this re- 
mark [F]. 


(600 Rouillard, 
Capitulaire, p. 
39 
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who will not be ſatisfied with what I urge in my own defenſe, are deſired to conſider that 


it would have been to no 
Tagereau, for his book is 


poſe to leave out of my ſecond edition the paſſages from 
no means ſcarce, and is to be met with entire in an alpha- 


betical compilation, and conſequently in a work which is very much like a Dictionary. 
Laurence Bouchel, Advocate in the Parliament of -Paris, has inſerted it at length in his 
(4) 1 haye been Bibliothegue du Droit Frangois (Bibliotheque of the French Law) in the letter S. under the 


acquainted with 


this by Monſ. word Separation (d). He is not blamed for adopting the whole book of Tagereau, why 
Marais, Advo-" then ſhould I be cenſured for tranſcribing ſome paſlages from it? Is it becauſe men are 


de ef ba. more nice and ſcrupulous at this time, than 


Revillard, © fy + ++ + (61). As for the Congreſs, which that 
2 « Lady ſays ſhe refuſed out of 1— 1g 8 


41. 
« Ah ſi cubitum locus exigit, omnibus illum 
« Deliciis imple & fit procul inde pudor. 


« If the invites you to bye down, fill it with all 
6 had ge pleaſures, =P: ſhame be baniſhed 
« from thence. For duelling is indeed prohibited by 
«« the edicts, to ent men from revenging them- 
« ſelves with offenſive arms. But there is no law a- 
6. on a duel between man and wife, of which the 
« half ſweet and half ſour deeds tend only to reſtore 
% peace and love between them. However it be, in 
„ the preſent caſe, it is bellum juſtum, as Livy ſaid, 
« quia neceſſarium, a juſt war, becauſe it is neceſlary : 
« neceſſity renders that lawful, which otherwiſe would 
(62) Ibid, p. 43+ be unlawful in itſelf .  .. . (62). The Congreſs 
« is the moſt common and moſt certain trial that can 
s be made in — caſe, wherein an * of = 
« potency is entered againſt a man, as Lucian 
6c Tow in his — wet ay 1 debet 
« probationis genus, ſolum eff, ſaid Quintilian, in 
1% his 7th et e. kind of trial muſt 
« not be thought unjuſt, which is the only one that can 
« be made. It is at leaſt admitted in the Biſhop's 
* Courts in France, and the Parliament has allowed 
wit by ſeveral decrees, particularly by that of Janu- 
« arythe zoth, 1597, given againſt one, who being 
« ſued — want of teſticles, refuſed to ſubmit to — 
3 « Congreſs. . . . (63) The greateſt precaution that 
e) Aead. P. 44+ „ can ,- taken, is — come — to the actu- 
* al trial. Nec enim de veritate dubitari poteſt, quot ies 
« cum incertis experimenta conveniunt, ægu“⏑,LD¾Tue £ 
« non ſemper auribus ſed & oculis credere. 1. e. When 
« experiments confirm what was uncertain before, the 
« truth of it can no longer be queſtioned : it is reaſon- | 
« able" not to truft always to our ears, but alſo to our 
« eyes ; eſpecially when we are determined to it by 
an 283 a good as peace is, which will much more 
«« excuſe a lawful copulation, though performed pub- 
„ lickly, than all the ſhameful actions done in the 
« dark, can Ap an unlawful divorce. Other- 
« wiſe it would be abſurd, that in order to try a cauſe 
« of adultery, one ſhould admit the teſtimony of him 
„ who ſhould depoſe that he had ſeen «p9ya i» de, 
« that in order to prevent the ſuppoſition of a deli- 
„ very, the civil laws ſhould permit the inſpection of 
„ the woman's ſecert parts, and that they prove the 
« validity of a marriage, (which is a much more im- 
«« portant affair) men ſhould diſlike to ſee impatum 
« Thyrſum horto in Cupidinis, The tree of love planted in 
* Cupid's garden.” | 
Theſe reaſons, and many others which he urges, 
are not by a great deal ſo ſtrong as the arguments 
which Tagereau on the other ſide of the que- 
ſtion. I imagine, that if Rouillard had pleaded ſome 
months after for a woman, who out of modeſty re- 
fuſed to ſubmit to be ſearched, and to undergo the 
trial of the Congreſs, he would then have urged the 
maxims with 'Tagereau, and have effectually refuted 
(54) Compare bimſelf. This is the fate of Lawyers : they are un- 
above, remarks der a neceſſity to argue now after this manner, and 
{B] and ICI, of taen after another manner, according as they have 
_— LW different cauſes to plead (64), and _— hn: Be 
uite contrary. ſubjects, they quote the fame autho- 
— ano — You have ſeen above (65), how Tagereau 
quotes the authority of St. Cyprian and St. Ambroſe 
95) lache rem. againſt the practice of ſearching : and you ſhall ſee 
J. num. 3. now how Rouillard quotes the ſame Authors to juſtify 
66) Roniltart, that practice (66). Nor is it to any purpoſe for 


| Capitulajre, p. «© his wife, who pretends too late to modeſty, where 


9 « it is no longer neceſſary, to urge that it would be a 


they were in his? I ſhall anſwer that ob- 
| jection 


* ſhame for her to ſuffer her ſecret parts to be ſearched, 


« or to ſubmit to the congreſs; for ſhe muſt now 


« undergo that ſhame, ſince ſhe is the cauſe of all 
« the evil. ; 

« Duam bene diſpoſitum terris ut dignus iniqui 

« Fruttus confilii, primis b tekhe. 85 


i. e. How well is it ordered upon earth that the Au- 

te thors of a wicked defign ſhould be the firſfl that feel 

* the bad conſequences of it. Add to this, that in ſuch 

« a caſe it is cuſtomary to ſearch the woman, ſo that 

« it cannot be ſaid there is any fraud required in 

* what is agreeable to the common law. For we learn 

* from St. Cyprian in his Epiſtles, from St. Auguſtin, 

and from St. Ambroſe, that in caſes of virgins be- 

ing deflowered, recourſe is always had to the in- 

* {peftion of the : we even find in St. Cle- 

ment Alex. 7. ftrom. and in Suidas under the word 

Feſus, that the Virgin Mary ſuffered it, it being 

ordered by the Sanhedrim of the High Prieſt that 

* ſhe ſhould be ſearched in order to know whether 

Dor not ſhe had continued a virgin, and whether 

* our Lord, whom they deſigned to receive into 

* their Order, ſhould be matriculated in their re- 5 
* giſters, under the name of the ſon of Joſeph, or 

under the name of the living God, and of a Vir- 

6 pre jt (67) gives a w_ account 
of it in the fourth atalogi ghriæ mundi, 

« diſlinct. 6.“ Rouillat4 has — of an arti- — Chi 
fice of his trade. The Fathers whom he quotes con- p. m. 824, gives 
demn the practice of ſearching, they teſtify therefore 3 
that it was in uſe. He quotes them to prove it was fene, — — 
in uſe, and omits the reſt. This is not fair: one mens Alexandr. 


ef/ muſt not thus cut an authority in two, and here we lib. 7. Strom. p. 


2 3 apply the maxim of the Civilian ny . 
us. Incivile eft niſi tota lege aa, una aliqua mn 8 
particula ejus propofita rus of pu. e (6 9. 1 _— —— — | 
* It is not well to judge and ſentence upon ay aurhy pains 
the producing of part only of a law without con- Se, 9491 ne 
* ſidering the whole.” | ee ago +omp 
There is one thing in which both the Counſellors = ny nk Bl 7 Hl 
agree, namely in deploring and lamenting the multi- livered, ſhe was 
tude of ſuch actions of impotency entered againſt ſearched by Mid- 
huſbands. © (69) Her relations , 
„. . . . prompted her to commence that ſuit for * '"#" 
* diflolving her marriage with him, becauſe of his (68) Leg. incivile 
« pretended impotency, and for ſome other facts 24 ©: de Læi- 
« which are mere ſtories, and which ſhe had done 
«© better to conceal (69 ) Rovillard, 
& quam protinus urbi — p. 5 


% Pandere res alta ſjkud & caligine merſas. 


« than to diſcover to an whole city ſuch things as 
« ought to be buried in darkneſs and oblivion, How- 
« ever the misfortune of the appellant is, that the 
corruption of this age has given a full ſcope to 
« ſuch proceedings, dedit hanc contagio labem, & dabit 
« in plures, Whereas during twelve hundred years 
« that modeſty poſſeſſed the mind and covered the 

« face of the matrons of France, there have hardly 

« been ſo many trials of that kind, as there are at 

«« this time, now they are become © ny _ 

« there are daily ſome . . . . (70) The 1 
« from a — of the misfortune of thin in (be 
« which the women upon very flight pretences 

« divorce and part from their huſbands, will 

only repreſent to you this complaint of Ter- 

« tullian. Ui eft illa felicitas matrimoniorum qua | 

« ſexcentos ferme annos nulla repudium domus fa of 

« at nunc in faminis pre auro nullum oft leve mem- 

« brum fre vino 2 eft liberum eſculum, repu- 

« dium vero quaſi vatum eft, & matrimonii frudus. 

« i. e. Where is naw that happineſs n | 

| 44% evbs 


. . had unjuſtly Wives, and found. 
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QUE 


(2.1 the rem- jection in an explanation at the end of this work, and I obſerve here before hand, that 1 


have given notice that the work 1 


quoted was printed in the year 1612. Should men 


(f) The 55% % wonder, or take offence, becauſe the ſtyle of ſuch a work is now obſolete? I add that 
Oriccen by Jour even at this time there are obſcenities in cauſes of that kind which are pleaded in a full 


chel, was reprint- Court [ 


ed at Paris in the : 


G], and that though the Judges be Divines, they do not reform it. T 


hey can- 


your i664. Yoo DT do it, nor will they make any uſe of the obſervations of the Author, whom I have 


the Journal des Quoted (e). 
N for May q ( ) 
the 16th, 1667. 
P · m. 196. 


See the margin (F). To conclude, as the Epoch of thoſe practices, which 
ha ve ſomething ſingular and extravagant in them, is a 


glad to be acquainted with, I thought it would be of ſome uſe to ſet down here what 


rticular which the curious are 


the Authors tell us concerning the Epoch of the Congreſs [H]. 


« -evhich during almoſt fix hundred years was fach, that 
« wo divorte was heard of ? But now nothing pleaſes 


« in a woman but her gold, no kiſſes are ſo acceptable 


« o; evine. A divorce is the wiſh of married people, and 

« as it were, the very deſign of matrimony. Which 13 

« of molt pernicious conſequence both to the pub- 

« lick, and to private perſons.” Thus far Rouil- 

lard ; compare this with what we have quoted above 
(7%) Quete (27)- from Tagereau (71). 

If it be aſked to what purpoſe all theſe paſſages 

from Rouillard are here tranſcribed ? I answer, 1. 

'They prove that the moſt venerable Courts of Judi- 

cature have ſuffered the Lawyers to expreſs them- 

ſelves plainly upon obſcence ſubjects. 2. They ſhew 

(72) Juſtus Lip- how far the approbation of a great Critick (72) went, 

_ which I have given as an inſtance. 3. "they con- 

firm ſome of 'iagereau's obſervations, or they ſerve 

to clear up that whole matter, by the oppoſition of 

the arguments, which are urged on both ſides. If it 

be replied that I have not the {ame right theſe Lawyers 

had, I ſhall reply in my turn, that it ought to be as 

lawful for me, as it is for the compilers of decrees 

and ſentences, to telate the arguments, which a Coun- 

ſellor has urged. 'The very nature of my work, 

which contains a narration, and a critical commen- 

tary upon it, requires it. A compiler who would 

give at this time, either a diary of the hearings, 

or a Journal of the Court of Juſtice, and who begins 

his account with the celebrated cauſes, which were 

tried in the beginning of the XVILIth century, might 

very well give the ſubſtance of Roulliard's Capitula- 

ry, in the very words of that author. He would 

perhaps think it more proper to uſe a more modern 

ſtyle inſtead of the old French; but no man can 

juſtly blame thoſe, who quote for their vouchers the 

very words of the original authors, rather than a 


tranſlation. This is the method which I was deter- 


_ mined to follow conſtantly. | 
(73) — me Since this was printed a perſon of worth (73) has 
the Parliament acquainted me with the following particulars ; 1. 
of Paris, 'That the Baron of Argenton married with Magdalen 
de la Chaſtre was the perſon for whom Roulliard 
publiſhed his Capirulary, We may know by this the 
ienſe of theſe words of Juſtus Lipſius's letter to that 
Fest. 66. Cen- Counſellor. (74) Quid autem ille Baro ? te patrono vir 
urig ad Germ. erit, aut fiet? . . . . Unum tamen etiam quæro, vel 
Galla, p. te augure Comineos (75) nobis radicula hec propagabit ? 
698. Cui tamen favere me fateor, ob ſacrum illud 22 no- 
men. Illius autem miſereor, que tua opera fortaſſe Tan- 


(75) yrs tali aliquo fato contabeſcet. 1. e. What ſhall I ſa 
that Philipde mall 


« of tnat Baron ? You being his Counſellor, he 
Comines was Ba- « be or become a man. F only beg leave to aſk 
ron of Argenton « even of you as of an augur ; Will that little 
« ſprout ever bring forth any young Commines ? 
« For I confeſs, that for the ſake of that ſacred name, 
« I am concerned for him. Bur I pity her, who 
« will perhaps meet with the tate of Tantalus, and 


QUETIF 


Ergo quamlibet obflrepente Momo 
Fas fit porrigier manu pudica 
Quod folum datur auribus pudicis, 


i.e. © If you think this is not wrote gravely enough, 
yet if you be ſevere upon me it will be . 
« purpoſe : for who can deſcribe the rites of 


the nuptial bed, but with ſuch expreſſions as are 
« E to repreſent them. Whatever therefore 
« Momus may fay, let it be lawful for me to offer 


« with a chaſte hand, what is deſigned onl 
, 4 —. gned only for 


[G] There are obſcenities in cauſes of that kind, which 
are pleaded in a full Court.) Here follows a paſſage 
from a letter written by Monſieur Bouſault to the 
Biſhop of Langres. [I have often wondered, that 
you, who are our Lords the Prelates, ſhould ſuffer 
the Judges of your Courts to be Prieſts, or that the 
* cauſes are not pleaded there privately, conſidering 
the many free things that muſt be heard there, 
* which do generally degenerate into downright ob- 
* ſ{cenities. I never had the curioſity to go thither, 
* but I have heard ſo many different perſons ſpeak of 


e thoſe Courts, and what they have told me of them 


« appeared to me ſo free, that they are probably 
* Courts, from which all modeſty is baniſhed. I 


want no other proof of it but the occaſion which 
gave riſe to theſe lines. 


% Dans une Officialite . 

« Ces jours paſſez une Soubrette 

* Paſſablement belle & bien faite, 

« Et A une robuſte Santé; 

Avec la Bienſtance ayant fait plein divorce, 

Dit qu un vieux Medecin Pawvoit priſe par force, 
* Dil fallbit ou le e, On wil for fon Mary : 
Et comment, dit le Fuge, a. f. il pi vous y prendre ? 
Vous tte, vigoureuſe, il falloit vous deffendre 3; 
Lavoir egratignt, deviſagt, meurtry : 

Jay, Monfieur, luy repondit-elle, 

De la force quand je querelke : 

Mais je wen ay point quand je ry. 


The ſenſe is; A certain chamber-maid, pretty hand. 
«« ſome and very healthy and flrong, having bf! all ſenſe 
* of ſhame, complained the other day before the Biſhop's 
Court, that an old Phyſician had rawiſbed her by main 
« force, ſo that he muſt either be hanged, ſaid ſhe, or 
« marry me. How could he do it by main force, ſaid 
« the Judge; you are very flrong, you ought to have 
% defended yourſelf, you ſhould have ſcratched him, pulled 
&« out his eyes, and disfigured his * Sir, replied the 
« maid, I have ſtrength enough when I quarrel, but 
none at all when I laugh. 


Was not that maid really raviſhed by main force, 


(76) Bourſauls, 
tres nouvelles, 


« pine away by the ſide of an unkind huſband.” 2. * ſince ſhe was a laughing all the while (76) ?“ All It rag 


'That there is an edition of Roulliard's 1 
which contains more than that, I have made uſe of. 
Mine is in 8vo, and has but 47 pages, the other is 


that can be done is only to leſſen the exceſs ; but 
whenever a cauſe of adultery, of impotency, of main- 
taining baſtards, of making a woman reparation for 


77) Named 
* Huſſon. 


a large 12mo, and contains 139 pages. There is in her loſt honour, it will be impoſſible for the Judges See his book de 


page 139 a ſonnet made by the author, and in another 
page auhich is not numbered, we meet with the follow- 
ing Epigram, | 


Ad Lectorem. 
He fs ſeripta putes parum ſevere 


Fruſtra te mihi præbeas ſeverum. 
Nam quis ſchemate ni Thalaſſionis 
lnumbrare queat Thalaſſionem # 


the Congreſs] 
abrogated in the whole diſtrict of the pong 
; | 


not to hear obſcenities, An Advocate of Paris (77) 


Adwecato, printed 


has bitterly exclaimed againſt the cuſtom which is at Paris in the 


ſtill tolerated in the Court of Juſtice of pleading dur- 7 


ing the Carnaval what they call the /autty cauſe. 


in the 


But if that abuſe was reformed, there would ſtill be van, for April 
many cauſes which differ from that only as more the 75» 1666. 


from leſs. 


[H] What the Authors tell us concerning the Epoch of 
We have ſeen above (78) when it was 


178, of the 
h edits 


$) Above, 
2 (24% 


Se » „ 


2 


resse S' 2 82 


1 


2 


us, «th part, 
* 23+ 
1. 36 


(80) The words : 


of the law are, 
f maritus coire 
mini me . propter 
naturalem imbe- 


cillitatem valeat. 4 


(31) The Novel 
calls that agere 
d natura vi- 
+ir data ſunt, and 
in G EX y 7 * 
ra ra 
dare, ade 
Jid i ue, to per - 
form what na- 
ture gave man to 
per form. I have 
this obſervation 
from Monſieur 
Marais. 


32) Journal du 
alais, th part. 
Þ 24 


1 Nel. 33. 


= 


the Parliament of Paris. We may aſſert prog 
it was on the 18th of February 1677. But the epoc 

of its introduction is uncertain. Some authors ſay 
it is a practice, which began to be in uſe only towards 
the middle of the XVIth century, and that the an- 
cients did not uſe it. We have refuted the Phyſi- 
cian, who imagined, that the Emperor Juſtinian abo- 
liſhed it. That Emperor (79) in Code“ de repu- 
% iis, declares that if a man and a woman have 
« lived two years together, without conſummating 
« the marriage (80), it muſt be diſſolved. In the 
* 22d novel (81) he prolongs the term of two years 
„to three, beginning from the day on which the 
« nuptials were celebrated. That novel adds a re- 
« markable reaſon, which ſhews that nature ought 
« not to be forced by a trial not only ſhameful, Fat 
« ſometimes over-haſty, edocti namgque ſumus ex iis que 
« ante hoc provenerunt, quo/dam amplius quam biennium 
« temporis non wvalentes, paſlea potentes oftenſos miniſtrare 
« filiorum procreationi. 1. e. For wwe know. from what 
« has happened before, that ſome, «who had been two 
e years without being able to perform their part, have 
« afterwards proved themſekves men by begetting chil- 
« dren, This is all we meet with in the Civil Law, 
„concerning the charge of impotency. The com- 
% mon law agrees in this reſpect with the civil law, 
“ and all its determinations upon this ſubject are 
« confined within two different kinds (82) 
« However another kind of proof has alſo been made 
* uſe of, namely the — of the parts; it is 
allowed by ſeveral conſtitutions, and particularly 
« in the chapter Literas de frigidis ; but we muſt make 
« two important reflections upon this. The firſt 
CHW EY The ſecond . . . . that if by ſearching 
the parts the marriage appear to have been con- 
« ſummated, there is no occaſion to confirm it by 
any other This is the deciſion of the gloſs 
„ on the chapter propeſuiſti de probationibus, And 
even as to that ſearching, the way of proceeding 
« is as follows. The huſband is ſearched firſt ; if 
„he be found capable, they do not go any farther ; 
„ the woman is ſilenced ; and even againſt her own 
« will they ſpare her modeſty, which the raſhneſs 
* of her pretenſions had already but too much at- 
« feted. But if after ſearching the huſband, there 
remain ſome doubts concerning his abilities, then 
« the woman is ſearched, but only in caſe ſhe had 
not been married before. The Canon + requi/i/fi 
« goes farther ſtill ; it enacts that if the ſearching 


of the huſband prove favourable to him, the mar- 


(33) Fournal du 
alais, P · 25» 


* Vincent Ta- 
gereau, Antho- 
ny Hotman, Pe- 
leus, Anne-Ro- 
dert, 


In the Decre- 
tals de frigidis. 


« riage cannot be broke, though he himſelf ſhould 
« confeſs his impotency .. . . . Theſe are all the 
« proofs we meet with in the civil'and canon law ; 
„ in the civil law the Triennium, or three years 
„time; in the canon law, the affirmation of the 
« parties concerned, with that of ſeven of their rela- 
tions, and at all extremity, the ſearching of their 
parts. The laws require no more than this: there 
is not the leaſt mention made of the Congreſs 
© , . . . (83) The Congreſs . . . . owes no doubt 
« its riſe to nothing but the raſhneſs of ſome young 
„ man, who having required it in the Court, the 
Judges ſurprized at the novelty of ſuch a requeſt 
« imagined at firſt that it could not be refuſed. So 
that as one inſtance gives riſe to another, that bad 
« practice of the Congreſs has been eſtabliſhed in- 
« {enſibly. Thus all the authors, who have handled 
this ſubject *, ſpeak of it, and among others 
« Anthony Hotman, a celebrated advocate in the 
« Parliament of Paris, towards the end of the lait 
Century. He aſſerts, that when he wrote his work 
it was but forty years ſince that practice was eſta- 
« ,bliſhed. . . . The writings of the Ancients af- 
«« ford us but two inſtances proper to ſupport it; and 
« even thoſe inſtances are both equally ridiculous. 
« The one is in Lucian, who relates, that one Ba- 
« goas being deſirous to be received in an _— 
« of Philoſophers, his manhood was called into queſ- 
tion; whereupon it was propoſed to try him that 
«* way. A propoſal anſwerable to the impudence, 
« with which that Author ſo often charges the falſe 
„ Philoſophers. The other inſtance is to be met 
« with in Petrus Ancharanus, upon the chapter L:t- 
« tere +, in which he relates, that a certain Officialof 
« Venice being willing to try a man charged with im- 
e potency, had him ſhut up in a room with a common 


Vor. VIII. 


probable, that it was introduced not fo much by the order 


au! 


« proſtitute, upon whoſe he unmarried him, 
* Archaranus has not ſaid that ſuch an example was 
* to be imitated ; and indeed it has not been follow- 
ed in his own country, nor in the other parts of 
„Italy, nor in Spain, nor in the Low-Countries. 
Ihe other nations admit nothing but the ſearching 
of the parts in a cauſe of impotency, and we do 
not find by the writings of their Civilians, that the 
“ Congreſs was in uſe among them“ 

The chronological account, which is given us here, 
as though it were extracted from a book of Anthony 
Hotman, is there more general than it is reported. 


Here follows that Author's words (84). The argument (84) Ant. Ho- 


which is urged to vindicate the Congreſs, grounded on 
the practice of former times, cannot be trated up higher 


man, Traife 
premier de la diſe 
ſolution du mar- 


than about thirty or thirty  frve years. ' And it is very riage pour I Im- 


puiſſance & froi- 


of the Tudges, as by a reſolution of the parties, wwho 9 deur de / homme 
their own accord offered to fubmit to that Frial, in wht 33 


caſe it is ſaid, nullas eſſe judicis partes, it is none of 
the Fudges buſmeſs. 1. Si convenerit. De jud. And 
that practice, (with ſubmiſſion to better advice ) cught 
not to be made a cuftom, to be publickly authoriſed : on 
the contrary, if it were tolerated formerly, it is better 
to reform it now, as has bten done with regard to ma- 
ny affairs of the ſame lind. As for the Congreſs, 


at firſt ſight it ſeems proper to diſcover the truth' 
in caſe of the impotency of a man, and (if I may 
ſay ſo) repair the error. that may have been com- 
mitted in the ſearching, which, perhaps, had not 
been ordered ſo ſoon, had it not been for the Con 
« greſs that was to follow it, yet that practice being 
< ſeriouſly conſidered, and not with a prepoſſeſſed 

mind, and without attention, will appear not only 
indecent and even brutiſh, but alſo uſeleſs, on ac- 
count of the circumſtances which attend it, and 
render the effect and execution of it impoſlible.” 
The Author who ſpeaks thus died in the year 1 
But I do not know the true date of this work 
I have only the Paris edition of it, printed in 1610. 
So that I cannot aſcertain the Epoch we are enquiring 
for. All I can ſay is, that if we admit the autho- 
rity of that Writer, we cannot place it higher than 
the year 1 $40. You may have obſerved, that he 
maintains the ſame Theſis with Tagereau. He goes 
even farther than him with regard to obſcenities. So 
that we have here a new inſtance, and a very illuſ- 
trious one too, of the liberty men have to expreſs 
themſelves in a ſmutty manner, when the ſubject they 
handle requires it ; and when they endeavour to ſup- 
2 a filthy abuſe, and very inconſiſtent with a © 
ick decency. Hotman is ſaid to have compoſed that 
work, in behalf of a relation of his, acho had appealed 


cc 
cc 
6 


cc 
cc 
66 
66 


39 


lays he in another place (85), which practice was (85) 1 A 
introduced about thirty five or forty years ago, tho? — 


696. 
2 $6) See the cem 


B] of the art, 
OBERT, 


from a ſentence by which a Congreſi was ordered (87), (87) Journal du 


and who was caſt. Rouillard reproaches him with P/ats, Sch part. 
this in the edition in 12mo of his Capitulary. The f. . 


Judges ought to have been blamed for the loſs of 
that cauſe, and not the Counſellor, who urged ſo 


many ſtrong arguments againſt that new practice, 
that he deſerved to have a ſentence given agreeable 


to his pleadings and demands. He did not forget to 


obſerve, that the proceedings in a Congreſs are the 
ſubject of numberleſs jokes and filly diſcourſes in all 
converſations. ©* The moſt prudent men have al- 
ways endeavoured to find out the mildeſt and leaſt 
« ſhameful remedy : whereas it ſeems, that at this 
time, men make no account of the rules of honour, 
« modeity, and decency, and have a mind to favour 
a brutiſh impudence-; and what is a greater ſhame 
« ſtill, in ſome ſuits the men have ſearched the wo- 
„ men, and women have been admitted to ſearch 
the men; which has occationed ſo much banter 
and raillery, that ſuch proceedings have afforded 
matter for ſmutty ſtories, and merry jokes in many 
places: whereas all that relates to law proceedings 
* ought to be treated ſeriouſly, with fear and reve- 
«« rence (88).” Among many other arguments he 
urges the following, namely (89), that it was never 


(88) Ant. Hot - 


man, Jraicte 


obſerved that the Viewers reported, mulierem fuiſſe Premio, p. 63. 


carnaliter à viro cognitam at the Congreſs : it is ſaid 
indeed, that on one or two . the woman cried out 
as though her huſband had hurt her very much, and 
that the by-llanders hearing this, adviſed the parties to 
agree and return together, <vhich they did, and the wvo- 


man 
7 X 


(89) Ibid. au ſes 
Traicte, P 
63 
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(93) Journal du 
Palais, 5th part. 
p. 20» 


Gt) — 
the aft. G AN- 
DIER. 


(b) Sorberiana, 
* 173, Dutch 
edit. 


(1) Sorberiana, 
under the word 
Quillet, p. m. 

173 


(3) Þ 131, 132, 
h edit. 


3) p- 1 30, 131. 

Coſtar's Ler- 

ters, Tom. 1. pP; 
176. 


aur 
QUETIF (JAMES), a Pariſian, and Dominican Frier, was reputed a man of great 


4] z and had employed a great number of years 
riters of the Dominican Order, when he was 


He publiſhed ſome books 
Bibliotheque of the 


man never Y afterwards. Which is as much as 
to ſay, that the parties having agreed together after the 
action was entered, and they had been ſearched, 
were adviſed to uſe that expedient, 2 abhich it mig 
ar that the woman had not complained without rea- 
, ſhe being flill a virgin, and reported to be ſuch, and 
that the awas not in the wrong to maintain that 
he was not frigid ; thus the reputation of the woman's 
ſincerity was ſaved, and her report held to be true, and 
all parties were pleaſed. He does not condemn the 
ſearching leſs ſtrongly, than he does the Congreſs, 
though without mentioning the many occaſions in which 


the Edict of the Præter de wentre inſpiciendo was in- 
fringed afterwards (90). * 
[4] He publiſhed fome books.) Here follow the titles 


of them: Concilii Tridentini Canones, editio aucta, cui 
acceſſit Index accuratus Legatorum, Patrum, & Orato- 
rum. | Item Index Librorum prohibitorum, Paris 1666, 
in 12mo. Hierammi Savonarolg Epiſiole ſpirituals 
& aſeetice ex Italico in Latinum verſa. Item Vita Sa- 
wonarole à Joanne Franciſco Pico, cum Notis. Compen- 
dium Revelationum Savonarole & Additiones quibus wa- 
ria ad hanc vitam acta, epiſtols, diphmata, inſtrumenta 
publica, ſeriptorumqgue monamenta, apolgiæ c. referun- 
tur (1), Paris 1674, three volumes in 12mo. 


(1) See Fourna: 
des Savans, of 
Petri the 20th of ja- 


Morini Parifienſis __—_ & Epiſtole primam edite, vary 1676, p. 


Paris „ ames, in 12mo. See the ſelect 3 Dutch edit, 
Letters of Mr. Simon (a) concerning this Peter Morin, (+) p. 241 & 
and this edition of his tracts. Jes. 


UILLET (CLAU DI US), a native of Chinon in Touraine, was a good Latin 


retire into Italy. 


of Poet in the 17th Century, I mentioned elſewhere (a) the reafon which obliged him to 
I add, in this place, that being in 


ome, and „ frequenting the houſe 


« of Marſhal d'Etrees, the French Embaſſador, he entered into that family in quality 
« of Secretary of the Embaſſy (b) [A].“ I know not what it was that made him an- 
gry with Cardinal Mazarin; but it is certain that he ſpoke very unhandſomly of his 
eminence [ BJ, in a Poem he publiſhed in 1655 (a). This Cardinal was no ways offend- 
ed at the inſult ; and was fo eaſily ſatisfied with the Author's excuſes that he promiſed 
him an Abbey [C]. The Poem I am ſpeaking of contains ſome particulars, which have 
been ſtrongly cenſured by Baillet, in the ſtrongeſt terms [DJ]. Abbot Quillet wrote ſome 


A] He entred into that family in quality of Secre- 
tary of the Embaſſy.) Mr. de Lionne concluded 
„with him for that employment, which Quillet 
got; when de Lionne, for want of better employ- 
« ment, entred into the ſervice of Cardinal Mazarin, 
« after Quillet had refuſed to engage in it, who 
« made the worſt choice, as the event ſhewed ; the 
« one of them dying without having raiſed himſelf 
« higher, whereas the other happily attained: to the 
« moſt exalted employments in the State (1).” Theſe 
particulars are curious enough, but I cannot ſay whe- 
ther they are exactly true. 

[B] I is certain that he ſpoke very unhand 
his eminence.) The reader may ſee what he ſays a- 
gainſt him, in the ſequel of the Menagiana (2). 

{ (=). The firſt edition of the Callipædia of Clau- 
dius Quillet was printed at Leyden in 1655, 4to ; 
the ſecond at Paris in 1656, 8vo ; the third in Eng- 
land in 1708, 8vo; and the fourth at Leipſic in 
1709, 8vo, 2 title ſays, Parifiis apud Tho- 
mam Foly. The firſt edition bears the following title: 
Calvidii Leti Callipedia, ſive de pulchre prolis habendæ 
ratione, Poema, Ludgd Batav. 1655, in 4to. And the 
laſt under the following title: Ci. Quilleti Callipæ dia, 
feu de pulchræ prolis habendæ ratione. Poema didacti- 
con cum uno & altero ejuſdem Autoris carmine. FJuæta 
exemplar excuſum Pariſiis, apud Thomam Foly, 1709, in 
8vo. Coſtar greatly _ this poem of Quillet, 
pag. 860, Letter 334, Tom. I. of his Letters, pag. 
862, Letter 335 of the ſame tome, and pag. 598, 
Letter 250 of Tom. II. Rem. Crir.] 

] Cardinal Mazarin . . . was fo eaſily ſatisfied 
with the author*s excuſes, that he promiſed him an Ab- 
bey.] This particular deſerves to be related at length, 
as we find it in the ſequel of the Menagiana (3). 
« Mr. Quillet's Callipzdia, diſguiſed under the name 
« of Calvidius Letus, is a ve utiful Latin poem. 
« Some diſguſt he entertained, prompted him to in- 
« troduce ſome verſes in it againſt Cardinal Mazarin 
« and his family. He got his work printed in Hol- 
« land. The Cardinal being informed of this, ſent 
to ſpeak with Quillet ; when, inſtead of ſhewing 
any reſentment on that occaſion, he only complain- 
ed, in the moſt gentle terms, for making ſo free 
with his character, as he had done in that poem. 
You are ſenſible, added he, that I have long had 
« an eſteem for you, and that, if I have not beſtow- 


66 


other 


* ed any marks of my favour on you, the reaſon is, 
* becauſe they have been extorted from me by a 
«« parcel of importunate people with whom I arti 
6 ly ſurrounded ; but I promiſe to collate 
« you to the firſt —_— that ſhall be vacant. Quil- 
let, ſtruck with the inaPs genezoſity and good- 
* neſs, fell on his knees and begged his pardon, pro- 
miſing to correct his poem in ſuch a manner as ſhould 
give him fſatisfaQion ; beſeeching him at the ſame 
time, to permit him to dedicate it to his eminence, 
and the Cardinal conſented to it. Accordingly, 
he printed that ſecond edition corrected, in 8vo, 


of at Paris in 1656, and dedicated it to the Cardi- 


„nal, who, a little before, had given him a conſi- 
< derable Abbey, Which, however, death did not 
permit him to enjoy long. The firſt edition of 


_ © this book, which is the ſcarceſt, is printed at 


« Leyden, in 4to, 1655 ; but that of Paris contains 
„ more. | 


E The poem 1 am ſpeakin 
rs, which have been ſtron 1 
the firongeſi terms.) Here | - Tm, what he ſays of 
it (g). This Abbot, ae to teach men how 
to get pretty children, has endeavoured to reduce (5) According to 
« all the precepts of that new art into four books, the Menagiana, 

in Latin verſe, entitled Callipzdia. Though he above, citat (3, 


does not inform the publick how he gained his I +: in 
knowledge of ſo many rare particulars ; it was wrote that poenu 


nevertheleſs obſerved, that, for an Abbot (5), he 
knew more on this article than the moſt experi- (6) Baillet, 7«- 
enced among the Laity, and that he was capable 8s ſr /s 
of teaching even nature herſelf . . . . (6). It is Nu, arts 1517 
« {aid that ſome paſſages in it are finely touched; „ . 

but that it alſo contains ſome deſcriptions, concern- 1 wes york 
ing procreation, which are abominable, and un- 2. of . 
worthy a man who has any ſenſe of modeſty ; and 598, 599. ö 
that he ſeems, every where, to glory in his hay- 
ing read Petronius. For this reaſon we muſt con- (7) Mr. N 
ſider, as mere compliments of civility, the elogi- 1 8 5 
« ums which Coſtar forms of Callipzdia, in a letter | keg 29 
« — _ 5 the author ().“ 

ince the firſt edition of this Dictionary, I have (8 0 
read the Callipzdia, printed at Paris in 1696 (7), the . Ae 
title of which runs thus: CI. Quilleri Cala . 
de pulebræ prolis habende rations Poema didacticon. A ame le 
Cum uno & altere (8) ejuſdm Authoris carmine. The =? ey Pe 
preface points out thoſe particulars, which were added 27: Coendi. 
to 


of contains ſome parti- 
cenſured by Baillet, in (4) Ba - * 
1511. 


cc 


151 


® From the rem. 
to the Paris edit. 
of Bayle's Dict. 
p. 979+ vol. 4+ 


(9). In the cata- 
logue of thoſe 
perſons who pre- 
ſented him with 
books. 


(1) Patin, Let- 
ter 44. p. 186, 
187, Tom. 1. 


(2) This is more 
than what 1 ſaid 
concerning PA- 
TERCULUS. 
(See the cloſe of 


the rem. [B], of 


the art. PH 
DRUs) and of 
QINTUS 


QUI 


other works which were never publiſhed EJ. [He died in September 1661 *.] 


to the Paris edition, which are more in number than 
thoſe that were ſuppreſſed. The verſification of this 
is very beautiful, and the author appears there- 
in to have ſtudied Lucretius much more than Petro- 
nius. Thoſe were not miſtaken, who told Baillet that 
the author ſpeaks v Jun of what relates to pro- 
creation ; but it is f e to aſſert that this is unwot- 
thy a man, who has any ſenſe of modeſty ; Abbot 
Quillet ſaying nothing but what is found in grave 
authors who have wrote on Phyſic. I cannot ſay 
whether he had any other tutors ; but I am perſuaded 
we may learn, barely by the reading of the moſt 
ſerious writers, all the precepts laid down by him. 
He ſtyles himſelf Aba Dudawillæus, at the end of 
the privilege ; and Abbas D. S. in the dedica- 
tion. | 
He wwrote ſome other works which vere newer 
Hed.) Abbot des Marolles having mentioned (9 
the Poem entitled Callpzdia, and ſome other Latin 
and French verſes which Quiltet had made him a pre- 
ſent of, goes on thus : He had wrote another long La- 
tin poem, in twebve books, entitled Henriciados, in ho- 


nour of King Henry I; But I d wt laue 4obethey 
"this work, or hin tranſlation of all FuvenaPs Satyrs in 
French werſe, "will ever be publiſhed ; fihce editions of the 
finefl poems by the ableſl writers mo be paid for now ; 
and thoſe whith are printed, of which there are great 
numbers even in Latin, are cares read. I fall not 
ſpecify them, whithz were I 16 de, ir evenld farprize my 
readers. I believe the following words of Coſtar ro- 
late to the Henriciad. * I am ſorry you have taken 
* from me the words convoiter (to covet) and cor woi- 
« tiſe (coveting or deſire). For I would employ them 
to very — purpoſe, to expreſs the paſſionatꝭ de- 
fire I have to read the ſequel of your divine La- 
tin poem, the beginning of which you favoured 
„ me with. If the remainder is equally beautiful, 
it exceeds the benutiful C2/lpzdia; as much as that 
charming poem is wr to all the compofitions 
« written in this age. at an entertainment, Sir}, Cogar. Les 
will it be for me, if you keep your word; and hoy vo; r 
* bring me hither four thouſand as fine verſes 2s 9uillet» It is 
* thoſe I juſt now read (10) ?” 05 250th, of 
Tom. 2. p. 398. 


QUINTUS CURTIUS RUFUS, wrote a Hiſtory of Alexander. It is a beautiful 
work, and finely writ ; and therefore it is not juſt to ſuppoſe it writ by ſome Author in 
the middle age [4] : but we may juſtly wonder that no one mentioned it before the 


A] To it wvrote author in the middle 
1 h a 4 Guy Patin. Are 
« you certain that Quintus Curtius lived under Tibe- 
« rius? ſome ſay it was under that of Auguſtus, from 
« the beauty of his Latin diction; and others under 
% Veſpaſian, with ſome appearance of reaſon. I for- 
« merly learnt of a maſter, who had a peculiar way of 
« thinking with to Quintus Curtius. He ſaid 
<« that Quintus Curtius was only a romance ; that the 
Latin indeed was very beautiful, but that there were 
« a great number of geographical errors in it. 
4 fis maſter uſed to tell us, that this book was writ 
« by a learned Italian, about three hundred years a- 
« go. That none of the ancients had cited Quintus 
Curtius, and that it was a ſuppoſititious name. That 
mention is there made of the river Indus, the Ganges, 
<< and other parts of India, that were unknown to the 
« ancients who lived before Ptolemy, who is the firſt 
« and moſt ancient Author who mentioned China 
under the word Sine... . . But this is a contro- 
« verſy, . . which I hope will be cleared up in the 
edition now printing in Holland, of the noble work 
„of the late Mr. Voſſius, on the Latin Hiſtorians 
4 (1).” Some. particulars in this paſſage ought juſtly 
to be criticiſed. I. It is falſe to aſſert, that the In- 
dus, the Ganges, and other parts of India, were un- 
known before the age in which Ptolemy lived; for 
Strabo and Pliny, who lived, the one under Auguſtus, 
and the other under Veſpaſian, ſpeak of theſe two 
rivers ; and Ptolemy lived under Marcus Aurelius. 
II. What kind of argument is the following ? Quintus 
Curtius mentions ſome rivers, that avere unknown to the 
ancients wvho lived before Ptolemy ; conſequently this 
book was writ about the middle of the 14th century ? 
Can it be denied, that at the very time in which Ptole- 
my flouriſhed, people might have ſpoke of the rivers 
and provinces mentioned by him? III. Since Quin- 
tus Curtius did not employ the word Sinæ, to ſignify 
China, there was no reaſon for obſerving, that no 
perſon had uſed that word before Ptolemy. I am to 
obſerve, that Patin's letter is dated the 15th of Sep- 
tember, 1650; and that, in a letter dated the 14th 
of June of the ſame year, he ſpeaks as having read 
Voſſius's work; wherefore then does he mention it 
here as a book that was in the preſs ? By the way, 
Guy Patin's Schoolmaſter is not miſtaken, when he 
affirms, that none of the ancients had cited Quintus Cur- 
tixzs, We cannot ſufficiently wonder at this filence, 
which is a moſt peculiar misfortune. The Hiſtorian. 
in queſtion has this in common, with many others, 


that we neither know his age nor country; not to 


mention that his work has been mutilated and cor- 
rupted. But he perhaps is the only deſerving Author 


CALABER, in whom no one has quoted during ſo many ages (2). 


his arts Citat, ()). 


Acidalius was a little angry at it. Ila autem, ſays he 


15th 


(3), viæ omnino quemguam calamitas extra Curtium afflix- 8 
it, ut reliquorum ſcriptorum nemo mentivnem ejus 1g, 1 
vel uno verbo, certam dico mentionem, & indubitatan ad lik. 4. Cui · 
faciat, ad ummm ommibus tacemtiÞus, gaaff de compacto ut 

conſpirafſe videantur ad ſupprimendum hominis nomen, ad 
famam prorſus opprimendam. In hoc quis non indoleat p 

quis non miretur, & indignetwy ? i. e. Curtius was 

« almoſt the only Author, who has been ſo unfortu- 

« nate as ſcarce to bo mentioned in a certain and un- 

« doubted manner, by a ſingle Author; all of them 

« being filent on that head, inſomuch that one 

would be apt to conclude, they had all conſpired 

together to ſuppreſs his name, and throw the deep- 

«« eſt vail over his reputation. What man, who con- 

« ſiders this, is not {truck with grief, ſurprize and in- 

« dignation ?” Father le Tellier is ſurprized at this 

filence ; and takes it to be the reaſon why this Hi- 

ſtory was thought to be writ by a modern. Hic mira- 

ri cum Acidalio licet fingulare Curtii fatum, ſcriptor 

Nechiliſimus, & nihilo primis inferior, non communi 

illa temporum injuria daobns truncatus libris, aliis guo- 

ue locis mutilus, plurimis depravatus ad nos pervenerit : 

verum etiam, quod nulli forte preterea contigit, tam mul- 

tis ætatibus ignotus latuerit, fieut ante 2 2 a Chriſto 

nato decimum nemo ommium repertus fit qui vel per tranſen- 

nam Curtii hiftorici, ſcripteve ab ilio hiflorie mentionem 

injecerit. Quæ res, opinor, nonnullos adduxit, ut ſuſpi- 

carentur non genuinum Curtii ac oetuſtum, fed fuppoſetiti - 

um recentioris cujuſquam ſcriptoris fartum eſſe, qui poſt re- 

natas litteras, felici veterum imitatione eximiam ſeriben- 

di facultatem adeptus, opus hoc ſuum Romano ſub nomi- 

ne prodire wvoluerit (4). 1. e. I here may wonder with a 

« Acidalius, at the ſingular fate of Curtius, viz. that W — 
« this moſt noble writer, who was no ways inferior ad Quint. 2 
to thoſe of the greateſt reputation, ſhould yet not um i aſum H- 
« only be tranſmitted to us, (by the uſual inclemen- Pini. 

« cy of time) imperfe& in two books, but be muti- 

e lated in other places, and corrupted in many; but 

% likewiſe, which poſlibly never happened to any o- 

“e ther Author, that he ſhould lye concealed and un- 

« known, during ſo many centuries ; ſo that, before 

«© the tenth century from Chriſt's nativity, not a ſin- 

„ gle Author is found, who makes the leaſt tranſient 

mention of Quintus Curtius, or the Hiſtory written 

„% by him. This circumſtance, I preſume, induc- 

« ed ſome perſons to ſuſpect, that we are not 
6 2 of Curtius's ancient and 22 work, 
but only of the ſuppoſititious compoſition of a more 
% modern Writer, who, after the revival of litera- 

“ ture, having acquired a beautiful manner of wri- 

« ting, by a — imitation of the ancients, pub- 

“ liſhed this piece of his under the name of a Ro- 

% man Author.” We might infer from theſe words, 

that this Hiſtorian began to be cited in the 10th cen- 

tury, and yet this Dauphin Scholiaſt does not name 

2 any 
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- brius, de Politia as were uſed only by the Authors of that , 
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rem, [ 


au! 


Sg inthe 1 gth Century (a). We ought not to wonder fo much at our meeting With incredible in- 
he 


rem. [4)the cidents in it, as that we do not find more. The Author was even ſo prudent, as to 
Ia Teller, and obviate the reproach, which he feared would be made to him, viz. of his being too cre- 


the refleftions I 


eke on hem. dulous [BJ. It would have been ſtil! better, had he related fewer prodigies; and of- 


0 Citat. (11), 


the art. NA- elſewhere (Þ), that a King of Naples was cured by the 


PLES (Alphon- , rn | 
PLES (Alpon- a moſt beautiful verſion of his work (c) 


A eue books, and ſome other 


Cem Nepia. Emperor Claudius, than under Veſpaſian. 


tener obſerved that he did not believe all the particulars related by him. I obſerved 


peruſal of his book. We have 
The learned Freinſhemius made very fine 


Commentaries on this Hiſtorian 3 he alſo wrote a Supplement, conſiſting of the two firſt 
paſſages that are loſt. The Preface (d) of Father Michael le 
Tellier, the Jeſuit, ſhews, that we have greater reaſon to believe he lived under the 


At the ſame time that I take notice of 


Moreri's errors, I ſhall have occaſion to mention ſome other things [C]. Cardinal du 


any perſon who * of him before the 15th cen- 
RR normita being the oldeſt Author 
produced by him, in the catalogue of the teſtimonies 
given in honour of Quintus Curtius. This catalogue 
sq much more ample in Freinſhemius; and yet it 
(5) Tam inform- does not ſpeak of one Author 2 to Panormita (5). 
ed, by a letter ] know not why Abbe de la Roque, in his Zourna/ 
—#- <a des Savans, of the 18th of N 1678, makes Fa- 
that johannes ther le Tellier ſay, that no Writer, before the middle 9 
Sarisburienſis, in the 15th century, has ranked Quintus Curtius among . 
the 12th centu- Hiſtorians (6). It is certain that this Jeſuit does not 
282 — 4 ſay the 15th century, but the 1oth; I have cited his 
Philoſephica, in words (7). The argument he employs againſt thoſe, 
the 13th century, Who are of opinion that this Hiſtory of Alexander 
cite Quintus Cur- was drawn up ſince the reſtoring of polite literature, 
tius- is not convincing. He ſays that one Gaultier wrote 
6) Abbe de la à poem, entitled, Alexandreis, which very often con- 
, baving. fiſts entirely of Quintus Curtius's words put into verſe, 
ſpoke the words and that this Poet lived in the 12th century. Quo- 
cited by me, and rum conjecturam vel una refellit Gualteri Belge Alexan- 
_ _—_ parti” dreis, jam inde uſque a duodecimo ere Chriſtiane ſeculo 
88 Father , condita, ex unius ſæpe Curtii vocibus in verſum redactis 
Tellier, after this (8). Could it not be anſwered, that a modern Author 
remark, examines, being defirous of writing a Hiſtory of Alexander, and 
Sc. This proves publiſhing it as a work of Quintus Curtius, made 
= Sax * very great uſe of Gaultier's poem, and turned into 
had faid before. Proſe all ſuch parts of it as he pleaſed ? With regard to 
myſelf, who cannot think that any learned man of the 


(7) I am to ob- 15th century was capable to write Latin with ſo much 
ſerve, that the 


Jewrnal of Tre- beauty, and with that air of antiquity which we find 


83 in Quintus Curtius; theſe are reaſons ſufficient to per- 
1705, woe 22 that the Author of this Hiſtory was prior 
ſhews that there to Suetonius. I therefore approve thoſe who cenſure 
is a typographical Angelus Decembrius, for — ſaid that Quintus 
2 — Curtius borrowed many particulars from Arrian (9). 
le Teller; ans I am ſenſible that Iſaac Pontanus, a man of great 
that we muſt read learning, very much approved the opinion of Decem- 
it thus ; ante Se- brius, but he was not infallible. Nos guoque, ſays he 
culum a Chriſto (10), poſt Decembrium aliquot ad warios datis epiſtolts . . . 
pred Es 4. idem adſiruximus ac demonſtravimus poſi evum Trajani & 
Adriani claruifſe, & Taciti inſuper maximi Authoris imi- 
(8) Michael le ſatorem eſſe, ejuſque non ſemel werba ac dictionem expreſ- 
Tellier, in pref- fie, & uſum ſubinde its vocibus quæ non + 4 ab authori- 
ad Q Curtum. 6 ejus ævi uſurpantur. i. e. I likewiſe, after De- 
(o) Gracorum & cembrius, have laid down and demonſtrated the 
Arriani confiat « {ame thing, in ſome letters to various perſons, 
biſtorta, ex qi*" « viz. that he flouriſhed after the time of Trajan 
Cree. © and Adrian; particularly that be imitated tha 
pus ſuum excudit. ** great Author Tacitus, he ſometimes employing 
Ang · Decem- © his very words and phraſes ; and alſo ſuch words 
Litteraria: This is affirming directly, that Quintus Curtius flou- 
Ich. Ifacus riſhed after the age of the Emperor Adrian; how 
a Fang Epiſe. comes it then that Pontanus, in two other letters (11), 
ag Wicqueforti- endeavours to ſhew, that the paſſage of this Author, 
ume This is the which ſome apply to Auguſtus, and others to Claudius 
ch ot thole or Veſpaſian, ought to be underſtood of Trajan? 
3 — w I will conclude this remark with a paſſage from 
—_— 1695. Vigneul Marville. “ Some criticks, ſays he (12), 
4 « imagine that the name Quintus Curtius was forged 
(29 Written 4 by an Italian wit, who wrote this Hiſtory or Ro- 
_ bag ng © mance about three hundred years ago. What proof 
— + ( e there is of this I know not; but a ſure circum- 
collection of * ſtance is, none of the ancients mention him. But 
Mattheus. „taking this for granted, it is ſurprizing that a man, 
« who wrote beautiful Latin, and who had compoſed 
(12) Vign. Mar- « a book capable of immortalizing himſelf, had he 
ville, Melange, i made himſelf known, ſhould have lacrificed hisglory 


Dutch edit, *©'* © to an imaginary Quintus Curtius, who could not en- 


Perron 


« joy it. A learned man endeavoured formerly to 
«« perſuade me, that the name of this Author, who 
« wasan Italian, is latinized in that of Quintus Cur- 
« tius. This might be ſo ; but what man can ex- 
plain that emblem? It would be too late to attempt 
it now.“ 
[B] He was even ſo prudent, as to obviate the re- 
proach, which he feared would be made to him, viz. of 
his being too credulbus.] N — 2 la Mothe 
le Vayer's judgment on incipal Hiſtorians, : 
204. Tom. f. of the 12th edition of his 4 
He ſays that Arrian 7s one of the moſt cautious Authors 
in relating ſurprizing particulars or 8 ; but that 
Quintus Curtius is more ſo. © We need no other 
« proof of this, than what they write concerning 
« one or two miraculous fountains which ſpring up 
« the inſtant Alexander had pitched his camp near 
« the river Oxus. Arrian ſays, that the one was of 
oil, and the other of clear water, without ſuggeſt- 
« ing to his-reader's mind, the leaſt ſcruple with re- 
„ gard to the truth of ſuch a ſtory. Quintus Cur- 
„ tius *, who does not ſpeak of the fountain of oil, 
relates that, as men were digging wells, a foun- 
«*« tain was diſcoyered in the King's tent; and that it 
being late before it was perceived, a report was „Lib. 5. 
*« ſpread that it was a new one; Alexander himſelf | 
being very deſirous of having it thought, that it 
* was owing to the favour of Heaven, and a gift 
* which God had beſtowed upon him (13). To ſhew 
* evidently the circumſpection, which this Author al- 
ways employed in —. of ſuch particulars as 
might juſtly be ſuſpected, I will here tranſeribe (13) Compare 
the words added by him to the relation he gives of this with the te- 
the dog in the Kingdom of Sophita, who ſuffered mark FB] of the 
% himſelf to be cut to pieces rather than let go his m_ ASBLES. 
* hold, of a lion. Equidem, ſays he +, plura tran- * — ap 
* ſcribo, quam credo. am nec a e ſuſtineo de qui- 10, — 14. — 
* bus dubito, nec ſubducere que accepi. I indeed tran- remarkable. I 
* ſcribe more particulars * I give credit too; for e *abernaculs 
« I neither can affirm what I myſelf doubt of, nor n pur 


r 
* conceal what was told me by other le. We oe fin 1 


* muſt apply this paſſage to that paſſage in the ſame ſubito extitiſt 
k, _— Lean Long ck, a ſerpent . rexque 
pointed out to Alexander, in his ſoundeſt ſleep, 25 i q _ : 
the herb that would cure him. And indeed, when * ooo 
an Author ſhews by ſuch cautions, that he does 

not defire to impoſe on the reader's credulity, he + Lib. g. 
may write any thing, as I before ſhewed in the 
chapter on Livy.” 

[C] At the ſame time that I take notice of Moreri's errors, 
ILHall have occaſion to mention ſome other things. I. He 
had no good reaſon for beſtowing on Quintus Cur- 
tius the title of Roman Knight ; this title not being 
ou to the Quintus Curtius, in Cicero, the Curtius 

ufus in Tacitus, nor the Quintus Curtius Rufus of 
Suetonius, three men, one of whom, in the opinion 
of ſome learned perſons, was our Hiſtorian. II. The 
excellency of his ſtyle is no good reaſon for his doubt- 
ing, whether he did not live before Livy ; on the con- 
trary, this very conſideration ſhould make one ſuppoſe 
that he was not prior to Livy, but his contemporary. 
It is more eaſy to meet with a harſh ſtyle, before 
Livy's time, than in the age in which he lived ; for 
was it not the golden age of the Latin dition? III. 
Quintus Curtius does not make a digre//ion, in his 
tenth book, or elſewhere, with regard to the facility of 
the age he lived in; it ſhould have been on : * 
I mention this only to ſhew Moreri's careleſſneſs; he 
copying, without the leaſt judgment, the very * 
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Perron was too great an admirer of Quintus Curtius [D]. 7 | | 

Nothing could contribute more to leſſen the prodigious eſteem which any man might 
have for him, than the remarks publiſhed by Mr. le Clerc, and entitled, Fudicium de 
Quinto Curtio, Theſe are annexed to his work de Arte Critica, and prove demonſtrative- 
ly, that this famous Hiſtorian had committed ſeveral great faults; his ignorance in A- 
ſtronomy and r his contradictions, his irregular deſcriptions, his ill taſte in 
the choice of matters, his negligence with regard to the dates in which events happened, 
&c. - Moſt of theſe faults would be found in almoſt all the ancient Hiſtorians, was a 
7 capable, or would give himſelf the trouble, to animadvert on them with ſeverity. 

don't know whether it might not be obſerved, that the ignorance he has ſhewn in ſome 
particulars is a proof that he did not live in theſe latter ages; for a man of the 1th or 
15th century, who had been _—_ of writing that Hiſtory of Alexander, muſt have 


had more talents than were neceſ 


ary for compoſing it in the firſt century ; he muſt have 


feſt the moſt ſhining qualities, and grown old in ſtudy. Could he have been igno- 
PO 5 8 8 


0 Curtius, rant of what was univerſa 


ly known at that time, viz. that the moon is not eclipſed both 


ib. 4. cap. 10. when it is new and full (e)? Now this is one proof of Quintus Curtius's ignorance. 


of the preſs. This had crept into La Mothe le Vayer 
(14) It is in my (14 , which he — * faithfully, though he might 
edit. in 12mo, of eafily have perceived the correction that was wanting. 
- Mothe . IV. Suetonius does not ſay, that Quintus Curtius Rufus, 
Pars 168. p. © famous Nherorician, lived under Tiberius. What he 
197. Tom. 3. faid of this Rhetorician is not come down to us; 

we knowing that he has ſpoke of him, by a cata- 
(15) Voſſius, de Jopne found in a manuſcript. Voſlius perhaps is not 
Hit. Tas. p. 152. miſtaken, in conjeQuring, from the age of thoſe who 
(16) Tacit. Ann. d and follow the Rhetorician, in the catalogue 
lib. 11» in queſtion, that he lived under Tiberius (15); but it 


does not follow that it is right to affirm, that Suetonius 


b peror. V. It ſhould not have 
* d n aſſerted, that the Q. Curtius Rufus of Suetonius, 
mb in he g- is the ſame Curtius Rufus mentioned by Tacitus (16). 
vernment, he The Curtius of Tacitus was, a gladiator's ſon, and 


Before he : 
(17) 2 ways him under that Em 


Africam comes ten under Domitian, is entirely filent with regard to 
beſerat. Plin. Ouintus Curtius's Hiſtory. hat is there ſaid of 
Epil. 27. lib. 7. Quintilian is falſe ; he ſpeaking of but four Hiſto- 
2) Michael le rians at moſt ; for which reaſon his filence is no 
Geber, in Pref, manner of ſervice with regard to thoſe who aledge 
ad Q. Curt. this as a proof, that Quintus Curtius had not publiſh- 
ad 4 abs ed his book yet. Quod argumentum . . . . wvalidius 
2 « Gilence, Vemper mibi viſum eff, quam quod a Ruintiliani filentio 
petunt adverſarii. Quaſi vero hiftoricorum catalogum 
(20) Tom: 3- of Fabius texuerit, qui quatuor admodum ex iis appellavit : 
his works, p. Juperſlites autem, in quibus eſſe 2 Curtius, conſulto præ- 
9 termiſerit (18). VII. We likewiſe may conſider as a 
(21) Moreri cites new error what is ſaid in the following words ; which 
Pliny's Epiſt. cannot (19) be accuſed, but by ſuppoſing that this work 
7 3 but it ſhould 3 not yet been publiſhed in his time. All theſe errors 
n are in La Mothe le Vayer (20). VIII. Raderus did 
2; but it ſhould not write a Supplement, but Commentaries, on Quin- 
be lib. f. tus Curtius. I ſay nothing of the falſe citations (21). 
; I ſhall obſerve occaſionally, that the Supplements of 
(22) In Bibl. Chriſtopher Bruno were publiſhed in 1545. This 
Select a. P 12 
Author taught the Belles Lettres in Munich, and de- 
(23) In cbrenol. dicated his Quintus Curtius to the Duke of Bavaria. 
cap. 20. num. Poſſevin (22), and James Gourdon (23) affirm, that 
31- apud Freinſh» Quintianus Stoa had ſupplied whatever was wanting 
Protege cap. 3* in Quintus Curtius, but Freinſhemius never ſaw that 
(24) Freinſhem. Supplement (24). Others affirm, that Quintianus 


ibid. 


obſcurus obtinenti of any figure, in the tenth book # his Inflitutions, wwrit- 


(a) Ad brat uſe 
licet — 7 
lagurris alumnum. 
Auſonius, in 


Stoa never wrote any (25). I will add what Colome- /25) La Msn i- 

ſius obſerves with regard to the edition of Quintus Nr, 0-7: 

Curtius, Lugduni apud Paulum Frelhn, 1615 in 12mo. Tm. 3. 199. 

« This edition, ſays he (26), which is little known, (26) Colomeſius, 

<< has this peculiar to it, that, beſides the common #'#/. chnfie, p. 

« Supplements aſcribed to Chriſtopher Bruno, a Ba- 184, 185. 

„ varian Monk ; it contains others, copied from a 

* manuſcript in the library of St. Victor, by John 

« Maſſon, Archdeacon of Bayeux, brother to Papy- 

“ rius Maſſon, well known among the learned. Theſe 

«« Supplements, the Author of which the two Maſſons 

could not diſcover, were writ by Francis Petrarch, 

if we may credit Scaliger in the ſecond Scaligerana. 

In Bibliotheca S. Viftoris, ſays he, primus liber . 

« Curtii erat, ſed deprehendi off compoſitum @ Petrarcha.” 

I ſhall add farther, that Vaſſan wrote one day to Gol- 

daſtus, that the firſt book of Quintus Curtius would 

be ſoon publiſhed, Ef in manibus Pap. Maſſonii liber 

ille 1. Quinti Curtii hactenus defideratus, quem ubi pri- | 

mum publicaverit tibi exhibebo (27). (27) See Letter 
[D] Cardinal du Perron was too great an admirer 31, of the col- 

Quintus Curtius.] © One page of Quintus Cur- leckion of Letters 

« tius is worth more than thirty of Tacitus's. . . . dd wa babies 

Quintus Curtius is the moſt beautiful Latin Author; in 1688. 

« he is ſo polite, ſo neat; and one wonderful cir- 

« cumſtance is, that notwithſtanding his ſubtleties 

« he yet is eaſy, clear, and intelligible. I place 

& Florus next to him; he is ſo very elegant, that he is 

all quinteſſence. Mr. de Tyron, who was a great 

judge of ſtyles, placed Quintus Curtius in the firſt 

rank (28).” But I had rather praiſe this Hiſtorian (28) pe,,oniang 

with ſome reſtriction, as Famianus Strada has done. under the word © 

At Q. Curtio, ſays he (29), quamgquam iis virtutibus Styles, p. m. 

exornato, quibus conſlat aut heroicis eum temporibus vix- 307. 

ie, aut dignum fuiſſe qui viveret, non defuere, qui ob- ; 

jicereut queſiti interdum medicamenta candoris, & nume- (29) a 4 . 

rorum uſum paulo intemperantiorem. 1. e. With re- gran ay * * 

* gard to Quintus Curtius, though he was adorned Pre/sſ. 3. p. m. 

5 with thoſe virtues which ſhew that he lived in the 266. 

“ heroical ages, or deſerved to live in them; yet 

«© ſome objected that he was now and then wanting 

« in candour, and made too free a uſe of numbers.” 

Balzac (30) objects the ſame fault to a modern wri- x a 

ter, and employs the ſame words as this Jeſuit. I (20) In 8 Lat 


mention this occaſionally to detect a ſmall literary — nds 
theft 194+ 


„ _ QUINTILIAN (MARCUS FABIUS), was a native of Calagurris, or Calahor- (c) Ibid. fob 
a- ra, in Spain (a). It is pretended that he was brought to Rome by Galba (b), but it is * 
certain that he taught Rhetorick in that city with great reputation. He was the firſt 


164. 
(d) Poſe impetra- 


Proteſſorib. p- who taught it there publickly, and at the expence of the Government (c); but he was tam ſeudiis meis 


145. That city 


a5 Kan on the diſcharged from that painful employment after having exerciſed it twenty years (d). He #7 ee per 


ViIgiInt! annos eru- 


Ebro, and is now was ſo unhappy as to labour under many domeſtick afflictions, which had liked to have diendis juvenibus 


called Calahorra. 


(5) Chronic, Eu- 
lebü, ſub Olymp- 
211, p- m. 162. 
Se rem. E ]. [4] He was fo unhappy as to labour under a great 
many domeſtic affliftions . . . . . which forced him to 
complain of the cruelty of his fate.) He loſt his wite, 
who was but nineteen, and was inconſolable for her 
death. He beſtows the higheſt applauſe on her. 


Omni virtute que in faminas cadit funtta, inſanabilem 
Vol. VIII. 


attulit marito dolorem . . . 
optima atque laudem omnem ſupergreſſa, paucos ante men- 
ſes ceperam gratulor (1). She left him two ſons, one (1) 


tired out his patience, and forced him to complain of the cruelty of his fate [4]. He C 2 


uintil. Pref. 
1 egretted — Jo af 


illi dolori quem ex matre 


uintil. 


of whom died at five years old, and the other at Pref. lib. 6. p. 
ten, who was the oldeſt, and poſſeſſed extraordinary m. 267- 
talents : beſides, fortune had already prepared his 
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ow the rem · 


bonus parens ignoſcat, ft ſtudere a 


(2) Quintil. 
ef lib. 6. p- 
m. 257. 


(5s) idem, ibid. 
r. 268. 


regretted 


damnavit ()). 


au! 


rticularly a ſon, aged ten years, who was ſnatched away by death, and was 


a child of extraordinary hopes ( > 
but exhibited his eloquence at the 


e did not only lay down rules for juſt ſpeaking, 
r; pleaded for Queen Berenice in her — ( H. 925 intil. 


and was judged to be ſo able a Lawyer, that his pleadings were writ down in order for 7,» + 
their being ſold to the Bookſellers [BJ. Some imagine that he was Coirſul [C] 3 but 163. e. m. 


way for attaining the higheſt dignities, a man who 


had been Conſul having adopted him ; and another proc 


who was Prætor, and his uncle by the mother's fide, 
would have made him his ſon-in-law. Tene conſulari 
nuper adoptione ad omnium ſpes bonorum patris admotum, 
te avunculo prætore generum deflinatum, te omnium ſpe 
Atticæ eloquentice candidatum Kerbe parens tantum ad 

s, ami? intilian's affliction was very great, 
at the fight of ſo many loſſes; he would have left 
off writing, and have thrown into the fire all his 
compoſitions. He was afraid he ſhould be charged 
with being hard hearted, in caſe he ſhould employ, 
thence forward, his tongue in any thing, but in en- 


veighing againſt Heaven. He did not omit ſaying, J. 


that there is a malicious and jealous Being, who 
does not ſuffer very promiſing children to be lon 
lived. It will be neceſſary for me to quote his 
worde, to ſhew, how great. a looſe the wiſeſt of the 
Heathens gave to their impatience. Tunc igitur op- 
timum fuit, infauſlum opus, & quicquid hoc eft in me in- 
felicium literarum, ſuper immaturum funus corſumpturis 
viſcera mee flammis injicere, neue hanc impiam viva- 
citatem novis inſuper curis fatigare. Quis enim mihi 
us poſſum ? ac non 
oderit hanc animi mei firmitatem, fe quis in me oft alius 
uſus vocis, quam ut incuſem deos, ſuperſies omnium meo- 
rum ? mu terras defpicere providentiam tefler ? fi 
non meo caſu, cui tamen nihil objici, niſi quod wvivam, 
poteſt : at ilrum cert, quos mtique immeritos mors acerba 
uro per mala mea, per infeli- 
cem conſcientiam, per illos manes numina doloris mei ; has 
me in ill vidiſſe virtutes ingenii, non modo ad perſpicien- 
das diſciplinas, quo nihil præſtantius cognovi, plurima 
expertus, fludiique jam tum non coacti; ( ſciunt precep- 
tore) ſed probitatis, pietatis, humanitatis, liberalitatis ; 
ut prorſus poſſit hinc We tanti fulminis metus ; quod ob- 
ſervatum fere eft, celerius occidere faſtinatam maturita- 
tem; & efſe neſcio quam, que ſpes tantas decerpat, in- 
widiam ; ne videlicet ultra quam homini datum eſt, noſira 
provehantur (3). i. e. The beſt thing to have been 
« done then was, to have caſt into the fire, which 
« was to conſume my bowels, that impropitious 
« work, and all the unhappy learning I am maſter 
« of ; nor any longer fatigue my impious long life 
« with new ſtudies. For what worthy parent will 
« forgive me, ſtould I be able to ſtudy any more? 
« And will not abhor the ſtrength of mind ] poſleſs, 
„ if I ſhould make any other uſe of my voice, than 
« to exclaim againſt the Gods, for permitting me to 
« ſurvive my whole family, and to declare that no 
«« providence preſides over mankind ? If not on my 
« own account, to whom not a ſingle objection can be 
„ made, except that I am ſtill living; 2 certain- 
ly on account of thoſe, who, though ſo extremely 
« deſerving, were ſnatched away cruelly by an un- 
« timely * .. . I ſwear by my calamities, by 
« my gloomy reflections, by thoſe ſhades the deities 
„ of my affliction; that I perceived a vaſt genius 
« in him, not only for receiving inſtruction, in 
« which no one ſurpaſſed him ; but alſo that he 
<« likewiſe poſſeſſed the virtues of probity, piety, huma- 
* nity, and liberality ; ſo that the dread of this thunder- 
« ſtrokes might ariſe from the following obſervation, 
„ that whatever comes ſuddenly to maturity as ſud- 
denly decays ; and that a certain envy blaſts ſuch 
mighty hopes, leſt we ſhould go beyond thoſe 
* bounds which are preſcribed to man.” How- 
ever, he changed his mind with regard to his 
work ; he continuing and completing it. 

[B) His pleadings were wrote down, in order for 
their being ſold to the bookſellers.) There were, at this 
time, certain perſons. in Rome, who, by the help of 
ſhort-hand, would carry away an entire ſpeech, tho” 
the orator ſpoke ever ſo faſt. This art is now known 
and practiſed in England better than in any other 
country in the world. Thoſe who uſed to take the 

ins to write in- this manner, all the ſpeeches the 
— at the bar, did not do it always out of curioſi- 


g minimam partem mei habent (4). 


ty 3 they being ſometimes pted by avarice, to 


ure valuable pleadings, in order to ſell them to 
the bookſellers. is ſometimes did a prejudice to 
authors ; they finding that the writer had forgot ſome 
valuable particulars ; by which means the works that 
appeared under their names were imperſect. This 
was Quintilian's caſe, as he himſelf informs us, after 
ſpeaking of a plea, which a youthful ambition had 
prompted him to communicate to the publick. 74 
eft in cauſa Nevii Apruniani folum queſitum, procigi- 
tatane effet ab eo uxor ; an ſe ipſa fua ſponte jecifſet, 
Quam attionem equidem ſolam in hoc tempus emiſeram, 
quod me ipſum fecifſe ſeductum Nee cupiditate gloria 
ateor am cæteræ, qua ſub nomine meo feruntur, ne- 
gligentia excipientium in quæſtum notariorum 2, 
i. e. The onl 


« quzre in the cauſe of Nævius Aprunianus was, 


« whether he threw his wife 3 or whether p. m, 321, 524, 


« ſhe voluntarily caſt herſelf down. is is the onl 
« pleading I have yet publiſhed, to which I wi 
« own I was induced hy a youthful thirſt after glo- 
« ry. For as to the reſt, which go under my name, 
* as they were corrupted by the negligence of the 
* writers, whoſe only view was gain, they contain 
% but very little of what I can call my own.” 
[C) Some imagine that he was Conſul.] They 
und their ſuppoſition on the following words of 
uſonius : Quintilianus conſularia per Clementem orna- 
menta ſortitus, honeflamenta nominis potius widetur quam 
infignia poteſtatis habuifſe (5). i. e. Quintilian hav- 


ing obtained, through the favour of Clemens, the 
% conſular ornaments, ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 
*« trappings or honour of the title rather than the 


% marks of the power.” Vinetus, on this , 
ſays, that 33 Arricinus Clemens, LN Ii. 
tus Flaccus Clemens, after having enj6yed, for ſome 
time, a great ſhare in Domitian's favour, loſt it after- 
wards to ſuch a degree, that he put them to death, 
He does not know which of the Clemens's procured 
Quintilian the honour mentioned by Auſonius; but 
he adds, that it was not the ordinary Conſulſhi 
becauſe no mention is made of it in the Fafti. Ie 
therefore muſt have been only another Conſul's ſub- 
ſtitute (6). Vinetus might have grounded his conjec- 
tures on Flavius Clemens, as will be ſeen below. The 
abovementioned paſſage of Auſonius is confirmed by 
the following verſes of Juvenal : 


Unde igitur tot 
Duintilianus habet ſaltus ? exempla novorum 
Fatorum tranſi : felix, & puleber, & acer, 
Felix, & ſapiens, & nobilis, & generoſus 
Appofitam nigræ lunam ſubtexit alute : 
Felix, orator guoque maximus, & jaculatar, 
Et fi perfrixit, cantat bene: diſtat enim, qua 
Sidera te excipiant modo primos incipientem 
Edere wagitus, & adbuc & matre rubentem. 
Si. fortuna wolet, fies de rhctore conſul, 
Si wolet hac eadem, fies de conſule rhetor (7). 


« From whence then comes Quintilian's vaſt 
« eſtate? 

< Becauſe he was the darling ſon of fate; 

And luck, in ſcorn of merit, made him great. 

« Urge not th' example of one ſingle man, 

« As rare as a white crow, or ſable ſwan. 

«© Quintilian's fate was to be counted wiſe, 

« Rich, noble, fair, and in the ſtate to riſe : 

« Good fortune grac'd his action, and his tongue; 

« His colds became him, and when hoarſe he ſung. 

O, there's ſtrange difference, what planets ſhed 

« 'Their influence on the new-born infant's head ! 

« *Tis fate that flings the dice; and as ſhe flings, 

„Of Kings makes pedants, and of pedants Kings.“ 
Mr. CnARLES DRTDEN. 


We learn, at leaſt, from this paige, that Quintilian 
attained to riches and honours ; but Juvenal inſinu- 
2 ö ates, 


* 
ca 


» lib. 4. 


(4) Quintil. Int, 


id. 7. cap. 11. 


(5) Avſon. is 
Cratiar, Actione, 


p. m. 712, 713. 


(6) Vinet, i 
Auſon. p. 713+ 


(3) Juven - Sar. 
0 4 188. 
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it is more certain that he was Preceptor to the grandſons of Domitian's ſiſter [D]. It 


is not very certainly known, whether he was ſon or | 
by Seneca the Father [EZ]. Several Criticks aſcribe to this Orator the declama 


ates, that good fortune contributed to it, as much, or 
more, than merit. If the 32d epiſtle of the 6th book 
of Pliny, was wrote to our Quintilian, we have no 
room to believe, that Juvenal had reaſon to take 
notice of the wealth of this rhetoric-profeſſor. Pliny 
affirms, that the perſon he wrote to was not very 
(8) Te Pere ani- rich (8). He does not think he is able to fit out his 
2, 4. daughter in ſuch a manner as may be ſuitable to be 
tibus ſeio, Plin. married to a man of figure; for which reaſon he 
Fyiſe: 32+ lib. 6. makes her a preſent of a handſome ſum of money, 
p. M+ 400. in order = ſhe may enter — huſband's houſe in 
an honourable manner (9). Cam tamen tura 

A. r l honeſſ i imo viro, Nonio 2 „ cui ratio b 
noſiræ conſero rum neceſſitatem quandam nitoris imponit, debet ſecundum 
quinquaginta conditiones mariti, vgſte, comitatu augeri : quibus non qui- 
3 8 dem augetur dignitas, ornatur tamen, & inſtruitur (10). 
4 i. e.“ As ſhe is going to be married to a perſon of 
(10) Idem, ibid, « eminence, Nonius Celer, who is obliged, on ac- 
count of his employment, to make ſome figure, ſhe 
« ought to have clothes and attendance ſuitable to 
% her huſband's rank: for though theſe do not in- 
« hance a perſon's worth, they yet illuſtrate and ſet 
„it off.” It might be objected, that the father of 
this young Lady was not our Quintilian ; for one 
would have concluded, that Pliny would have taken 

ſome notice of the advantage he had had in bein 
his pupil, and he wrote to his profeſſor, Farther, it 
| might be ſaid, that Quintilian having loſt a wife 
and two ſons, ents himſelf as a on whom 
(71) N the Gods had deprived of his whole family (11). He 
ref. lib. 6, Inſt. even ſays that his wife died at nineteen years of age, 
* after having brought him two ſons (12). Would he 
(12) Nendum er- have Wrote in this manner, if he alſo had a daughter 
Plate atatis an- by her? But theſe reaſons are no ways demonſtrative. 
deviceſimo anno Quintilian, perhaps, married again; and might have 


duos enixa filios, had the daughter, mentioned by Pliny, by his ſecond 
Idem, ibid. wife. His circumſtances might have been very much 


leſſened after the time that Juvenal wrote his 7th 
ſatyr. This Poet might even have confidered him 
as very wealthy in compariſon of the other rhetori- 
cians ; and Pliny might have lobked upon him as 
but in indifferent circumſtances, in proportion to the 
family in which the young Quintiliana was going to 
marry. I am to obſerve, that he was certainly one 
(13) Plin. Epip. of Quintilian's pupils (13); but then he might write 
14 lib. 2. and to him without mentioning that circumſtance, 
Epiſt. 6. Hb. 6. [Dl He was preceptor to the grandſons of Domitian's 
p ler.] He himſelf teſtifies this by the following paſ- 
ſage: Cum mihi Domitianus Auguſtus ſororis ſue nepo- 
tum delegaverit curam, non ſatis honorem judiciorum cœr- 
5 leftium intelligam, niſi ex hoc gquogue oneris mag nit udli- 
(14) Quintil. nem metiar (14). Moreri does not tranſlate this paſ- 
2 b. 4. . ſage juſtly, when he ſays, that this Emperor commit- 
f ted to Quintilian's care, the education of his nephews. 
Barthius would have committed the ſame error, if, 
by the word nepotis, he did not underſtand grandſon, 
(15) Sic Domiti- as he very probably does (15). He nevertheleſs is 
anum adulatur miſtaken : the writer who drew up the contents of the 
11 en chapters in Quintilian, affirms that this rhetorician 
ae. Bur hi. taught the ſons of Domitian's ſiſter. This is pretend- 
us, in Statium, ing to ſettle this matter, with regard to the pupils, 
Tom. 3. p. 1592+ better than Quintilian himſelf. But, (will it be ob- 
jected to me) where ſhall we find theſe grandſons of 
Domitian's fiſter ? I anſwer, that it is very probable 
they were the two ſons of Flavius Clemens, couſin 
erman to that Prince. From their infancy he had 
— them, as it were, publickly for his ſucceſ- 
ſors, giving one of them the name of Veſpaſian, 
and the other of Domitian (16). It is therefore pro- 
bable that he gave them, for preceptor, the greateſt 
maſter who was in Rome at that time, I mean Quin - 
tilian. It will be objected to me, that Flavius Cle- 
mens was married to Domitian's ſiſter, and conſequent- 
ly that his ſons were not we —_— Nn 
Ar +, r's ſiſter. Philoſtratus wi cited, who affirms 
* r=" dag — the wife of Flavius Clemens was Domitian's 
Cum clementem. , ſiſter (17). To this I anſwer, that Philoſtratus ought 
cut ſererem ſuam not to be ſo ſoon credited as Di6n, who only ſays, 


nuptum dederat , CE” 6 - 0 , p 
eccidiſſee. Philoſt. that ſhe was this Prince's relation. To ®©a80 KAy- 


(16) Suet. in 
Domit. Cap» 15. 


(17) "Emu py 
Ja Kanjparra 


iN T « « + 


Pe Apollinii, pale inal xainy wrr/ity de g Y x) aviny 


ooſywi invIs abies Acuilinacr Fxole xaliopaty 5 


grandſon to the Orator mentioned 


tions/pub- 
liſhed 


T.F 


Ae (18). i. e. He put to death Fabius Cle- . 
mens the Conſul, t — couſih- german, and 15) Xiphil. in 
„the huſband of Flavia Pomitilla, firſt couſin to Do- m. 436. 

« mitian.” Farther, I ſhall obſerve hat Domitilla, 

Domitian's ſiſter, was not living when Flavius Cle- 

mens was put to death; and yet Philoſtratus affirms, 

that the wife of this Flavius was baniſhed after her 

huſband's death. He therefore is miſtaken, when he 

affirms that ſhe was Domitian's ſiſter. Suetonius in- 

forms us, that Flavia Domitilla brought her huſband 

Veſpaſian but three children, viz: Titus, Domitian 

and Domitilla; and that he loſt his wife and his 

daughter before he was Emperor (19). I ſuppoſe (10) Suet. i* 
that Domitilla, Veſpaſian's daughter, left a daughter Velpaſ. cap. 3+ 
who was wife to Flavius Clemens. According to this | 
ſuppoſition, the ſons of Flavius Clemens, 7 tw... 
Quintilian, are the grandſons of Domitian's fiſter, a 

relation which Quintilian expreſsly gives them. 

There was a long interval enough, between Domi- 

tilla's death to the Empire of Domitian, to authorize 

me to aſſert, that Domitilla's grandſons were old 

enough to be Quintilian's pupils, in that reign ; for I 

may very well be 'allowed to ſay, that Veſpaſian's 

daughter died long before he 'came to the empire, 

which was not till he was threeſcore. The inſcri 


tion Havia Domitilla Imp. Cefaris Neptis (20) ought (20) It is in 


to be underſtood, as Triftan obſerves, not of a daugh- Gruterus, p. 353. 
ter of Veſ but of a- daughter of Domitilla, 
ſiſter to Titus. In fine, I ſay that he who raiſed 
Quintilian to the conſular dignity was called Clemens. 
Now he beſtowed that honour on him, to reward 
Quintilian for teaching, as appears by the view Au- 
ſonius had in mentioning this particular. Conſe- 
quently either the father of Quintilian's pupils, or 
one of his pupils muſt have beſtowed that reward; 
whence I infer, that the pupils of this rhetorician 
were ſons to Flavius Clemens ; and conſequently that 
this Flavius had married a daughter of Domitian's 
ſiſter. I am ſurprized that — Caſaubon (21) | 
nor Marcilius who criticiſed him (22), took notice 4g vie 
of Philoſtratus's error. Both of them approve his 15. N 
ſaying, that the {wife of Flavius Clemens was Veſ- 
paſian's daughter, and that ſhe lived at the time that (22) Theodor. 
this Flavius was put to death. Now this is expreſly Gans . 
contradicted by Suetonius (23). a 
IL is not very certainly known, whether he aua. 
ful? grandſon to the orator E by Seneca the fa- — " YOON 
ther.) This orator muſt have lived under Auguſtus, 
Seneca the father ſpeaking of him as a perſon then 
aead, and whoſe reputation was extin& (24). Now (24) Seneca, 
Quintilian was very young, when Domitius Afer, Cent. lib. 5. 
who died _—_ Le was far advanced in years *</ 
2c). It is therefore not very juſt to make him ſon PE 
on man who flouriſhed 2 Auguſtus. It were r 
better to ſay that he was his grandſon ; but perhaps centulus ſenem cb- 
it might be objected, that he mentions his father as 4. Quintil. libs 
an orator (26), without once ſpeaking of his grand- 5* f 7. P 212» 
father. Some good criticks (27) aſcribe neither to ; 
Quintilian's grandfather nor Aber the declamations un 9* 
publiſhed by Pithoeus. Thoſe pieces, ſay theſe, have not 3 P. 43. 
the caſt of the Auguſtan age; and it is no ways pro- (2) gee Faber's 
bable that the compoſitions of Quintilian, mention- notes on Seneca's 
ed by Seneca, are come down to us; whilſt other Controverfies, lib, 
works wrote in the ſame age, and much more finiſh- 5+ 1 Pref: 
ed, are loſt. They obſerve that, according to Seneca, 
all Quintilian the orator's reputation died with him 
(28). If they conclude from thence, that he had (28) Quorum fa. 
* (28) Quorum f; 
not publiſhed any books, they argue wrong; how ma cm ipfis exe 


many authors are there all whoſe fame and glory die ga eſe. Seneca, 


before them, or at leaſt at the ſame time with them? ra. 
I muſt not omit this remark : Quintilian's father uſed 
to plead cauſes ; he therefore lived in Rome, ſay 
ſome writers ; wherefore then is it affirmed, in Eu- 
ſebius's chronicle, that Galba brought Quintilian, 
from Spain, to Rome ? Was it the cuſtom, for a man 
ſetled in Rome, to leave his children in one of the 
provinces ? Tillemont (29) ſhews, that theſe are not f 
convincing objections, but he nevertheleſs acknow- 5 Ae 
ledges the error in Euſebius's chronicle. - 
is therein falſly aſſerted, that Galba carried Quin- 874. Brufſel's 
tilian to Rome in the year 69 ; he ſhews it, I ay, edit. 
or 


He ſhews it Tom. 2. ug +a | 
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liſhed by Ugolinus Parmenſis, and afterwards by Petrus Pithoeus [E]; but the 1nſtituti- 
ones Oratorie are univerſally allowed to be the 22 of our Quintilian. Poggius 


diſcovered the manuſcript of them in a manner 


t deſerves to be related [G. It would 


have been of the utmoſt prejudice to the literary world, had Quintilian's works been 


loſt ; he being an excellent Author; and it were to be wiſhed, that all perſons who ſet 


up for Authors, would, before they take up the pen for that purpoſe, read him very at- 


tentively. I am extremely { 


that I did not know the importance of this advice, 


till it was too late. La Fontaine, who was ſo great a Judge of things of merit, had a 


(z) r. 52- Dutch prodigious eſteem for this Rhetorician. 
edit. | 


See, in his poſthumous works (g) the verſes, 


which he ſent to the Biſhop of Avranches, upon preſenting him with the tranſlation of Quin- 
tilian, by Horatio Toſcanella, Mr. Nicolle the Father, and Abbe de Pure, have given 


this reaſon ; Quintilian heard Domitius Afer in 
Rome, who died in 59. 2 gs a 
does not em a proof. He cites a e 
which im . * 4 Quintilian heard Domitius 

| Afer plead, but that a particular pleading of that au- 

(zo) He quotes thor was greatly eſteemed (30). He ſhould have 


chap- 1. book 10. quoted another paſſa He will not ha 
intili ge (31). He will not have any 
— ſs laid on Wa, omiſſion, and I confeſs that 


words; nobis pu- it cannot be conſidered as a demonſtrative proof; 
eris infignes P79 but it is nevertheleſs a very ſtrong objection againſt 
—_— * thoſe who aſſert that bg IN was a Spaniard. 
Criſpi 22 Martial took a 2 pleaſure in mentioning the il- 
LS 22 , n . ; . ”” © h 
Decimi Lælii ora- luſtrious men of Spain, and in obſervin t they 
tiones ferebantur. were natives of the country. Now would he have 
forgot to obſerve the ſame thing with regard 


do a 
1 on of Quintilian's eminence? Would he have 
3 6) poke in rack a manner as would have induced his 
readers to conclude that Quintilian was born in Rome, 
/ rather than perſuade them of the contrary ? 
(32) Martial. | Duintiane vagæ moderator ſumme juvente, 
Ep1r. 90. lib-2+ Ghria Romane Quintiliane toge (32). 


(33) Catanarus, _ © Quintilian, chief director of our youth; 
mn — 1 Ide Roman gown's beſt ornament and grace.“ 
14. lib. a. p- wo. 
220, 121, I leave this to the reader's judgment; but I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that this paſſage in Martial does 1 
) Trebellivs Quintilian to have been a native of Rome; that 
on in Foſtb. thoſe, who concluded, from a paſſage in Trebellius 
juniore, p. 260. Pollio, that he was a citizen of Rome (33), have 


Tom. 2. Hiſt. reaſoned falſly. Fuit autem, viz. Poſthumius the younger, 


Aug. Script. (quod ſolum memoratu dignum eft) ita in declamationibus 


difertus, ut ejus controverfie Quintiliano dicantur inſertæ, 
(35) As in the guem declamatorem Romani generis acutiſſimum, wel 
* . unius capitis lectio prima flatim fronte demonſtrat (3 4) 
— book 1. j. e. He was ſo eloquent an orator, (which is the 
Rationem quidem “ only circumſtance that deſerves to be remembered) 
— — 4 « that his controverſies are ſaid I been wage 
(Solis ac Lubr) <« ed in Quintilian, who, as inſtantly a y the 
tear nf per wen bs ike chapter, was the mall inbele 
— Sulpicius © declaimer among the Romans.” Theſe are Tre- 
Gallus. bellius Pollio's words, which ſignify no more than 
Apud Grecos au- this, that Quintilian was a Latin rhetorician. He is 
2 there mentioned in oppoſition, not to the writers of 


| Thales, the I but the Greeks (35). 


] The declamations publiſhed by Ugolinus Parmenſis, 


(36) Voſſius, in and afterwards by Petrus Pithoeus.] He publiſhed 
Inſt. Orat. lib. 1. only an hundred and thirty fix. Peter Pithoeus, made 
cap. Kl. f. m. a more correct edition of them in 1580, more cor- 
vv. 190; rect, and enlarged by nine declamations never pw 
(37) Idem, de liſhed till then. Voſſius obſerves this in one of his 
Rhetorices natu= books (36); but in another, he makes no diſtinction 
9 (37) cujus declamationes CXLV a Tideo Ugolino primum 
(38) It ſhould editas, ex weteri codice reſtituit P. Pythæus (38). Mo- 
be Pitbæus. reri has followed this guide in a paſſage where he 

5 ought to have forſaken him. By the way, I will 
(39) He lived in not forget to obſerve, that Voſſius did wrong in not 
Philchyhoe aon. informing us at what time Ugolinus Parmenſis lived 
ipeaks of him. (39) ; and for not taking notice that Peter Ayrault 
See Reinſius, publiſhed (40) Quintilian's declamations before they 


Epiſe. 63- as were publiſhed by Peter Pithoeus. He boaſts of this 

— P* in his treatiſe on paternal power ; Duintilian, ſays he 

DYE, (41), whom 1 fot publiſhed, and the learned Pithau af 
z zn fFerward.. | | 

» 7 5 ce $ DG] Poggius diſcovered the manuſcript of them, in a 


manner that deſerves to be related.) This was in the 
(ar) Ayrault, p. Abby of St. Gal, at the time of the holding the 
m. 271. See al- Council of Conſtance. The Quintilian which was 
_ * 4 7 then in Italy was horridly mutilated : {a lacerum ita 
mutation des | circumciſum, ut nulla forma, nullus habitus hominis in 


Loix, p. m. 189. co recognoſceretur. The reader will ſuppoſe that the 


French 


publick was overjoyed to hear that poggius had diſ- 


covered the entire manuſcript. He gave immediate 
notice of it, but the letter was not printed; it bein 
annexed to a manuſcript of bu pry > in the libra- 
ry of Milan, as we are informed by father Mabillon, 
who has given us the curious fragment of that letter. 
Fortuna quedam fuit, cum ſua, tum maxime notra, ut 
cum ęſſemus Conſtantiæ otioft, cupido inceſſerit wiſendi 
ejus loci, quo ille recluſus tenebatur. Eft autem monaſte- 
rium ſancti Galli, prope urbem hanc millibus paſſuum vi- 
ginti, * nonnulli animi laxandi, & ſimul perqui- 
rendorum librorum, quorum numerus maximus ibi eſſe 
dicebatur, gratia eo perreximus. 1bi inter confertiſſimam 
li copiam, quos longum efſet recenſere, Quintilianum 
Teperimus, adhbuc ſakoum & incolumem, plenum tamen 
fitu, & pulvere refertum. Erant enim in bibliotheca 
libri illi, non ut eorum dignitas poſtulabat, ſed in teter- 
rimo quodam & obſeuro carcere, funds ſeilicet unius tur- 
ris, quo ne vita quidem damnati detruderentur. . . . . 
imus præterea libros tres primos & dimidiatum 
quarti C. Valerii Flacei Argonauticin ; & expoſutiones, 
tamguam thema quoddam, ſuper ofto Ciceronis orationibus 
Q. Aſconii Pediani eloquentiſſimi viri, de quibus ipſe 
meminit Quintilianus. Hæc mea manu tranſeripf,, & 
quidem welociter, ut ea mitterem ad Leonardum Areti- 


num & Nicolaum Florentinum : qui cum d me hujus the- 


Jauri adinventienem cognoviſſent, multis d me verbis Quin- 
tilianum per ſuas litteras quam primum ad eos mitti con- 
tenderunt (42). i. e. It was his godd fortune, but 
« eſpecially mine, that whilſt we were paſſing our 
„ time unemployed in Conſtance, we were deſirous 
of ſeeing the place in which he was immured. It 
« 1s the monaſtery of St. Gall, ſituated about twen 
« miles from this city. Some of us went thither, 
* to unbend our minds, and ſearch for books, of 
* which we were told there were great numbers in 
that place. There, among a vaſt heap of books, 
to mention all which would be too tedious, we 
« found Quintilian quite ſafe and ſound, but muſty 
and covered with duſt. For the books, which com- 
« poſed this library, were not ranged proportionably 
to their merit, but depoſited in a filthy dark dun- 
«« geon at the bottom of a tower, in which a crimi- 
nal ſentenced to die would not be impriſoned. . . , 
We there found alſo the three firſt books, and half 
* the fourth, of Valerius Flaccus's Argonauticks ; and 
«c 1 on eight of Tully's tions, by Q. 
Aſconius Pedianus, a very eloquent man, who is 
mentioned by Quintilian himſelf. I tranſcribed 
theſe ſwiftly with my own hand, to tranſmit them 
„ to Leonard Aretinus, and Nicholas Florentinus, 
* who hearing of the treaſure I had found, were 
very urgent with me to ſend them Quintilian as 
« ſoon as poflible.” By the way, we 7 but read a 
letter of Petrarch (43) to know the very imperfect con- 
dition, in which Quintilian had always appeared till 
that time. One Gaſparinus Bergamenſis, who taught 
porn Literature in Milan, was greatly to be pitied ; 
e taking vaſt pains about this maimed manuſcript, 
before a more perſect one was diſcovered (44). Here 
follows a miltake of Varillas. Poggio, ſays he 
«© (45), had the good fortune to diſcover the Inſti- 
„ tutions, and nineteen - firſt declamations of Quinti- 
« tilian, as he was ſearching the ſhop of a German 
* grocer, who was going to make them waſte paper, 
« inorder to wrap up goods in them (46) ; 
„who know that this was the only copy extant, will 
think themſelves eternally obliged 


(42) Mabillon, in 
Muſeo Ttalico, 
Tom. 1, part» I, 
p- 211. 


(43) That which 


he wrote to 
Quintilian. 


(44) Volaterran . 
lib. 21. p- m. 


772, 773. 


45) Varillas, 
> Bebe de Fle- 
rence, p. 163. 


(46) P. Jovius, 


in Elogior, cap. 
10. p. m. 30, 
ſays only, ita ut 


ei quoque ( Po- 


gio) Quintilia- 
num in alſamen- 
tarii taberna re- 


thoſe f*rfum debere fa- 


teamur. Paul Jo- 
vius is miſtaken, 


to Poggio's and Varillas fiill 


memory on that account.” Mr. de Larroque has ſo; Quin- 
ſhewn, that it is a great miſtake tq ſuppoſe 2 was tlian 4 — 


but that copy extant of Quintilian. 
| | | ad 


is words are in 


the abbey of 
St. Gal. 


— — 


* on ir = N . Af 


French verſions of it. The moſt correct edition of Quintilian is that of Mr. 
Obrecht 4 The dialogue de cauſis corruptæ eloguentiæ is inſerted in this edition, as 
in all the though all Criticks do not think Quintilian to be Author of it, many a- 

ſcribing it to Tacitus, and it being commonly printed with the works of that Hiſtorian. 

(3) Quintil. %. It is certain that our Author had writ a book de cauſis corruptæ eloquentiz (h). I am of 
15.8. fs, opinion that it is loſt, and am perſuaded that it was as excellent, in proportion, as the 
compoſitions of that Author which are now extant, I have not yet given an account of 
every part of his merit; but mult farther obſerve, that he appears to be a very honeſt 

man in his works, which likewiſe contain a great number of excellent moral inſtructions. 
He is blamed for being too laviſh of his applauſes on Domitian 3 and though he did this 
but tranſiently, and with great art and delicacy (i), yet the Criticks will not pardon this 
fault in him, which doubtleſs appears a very great one, to ſuch as have read the hiſtory 
of that wicked Prince. This article might have been a good one, could I have procured 
05 I Dodwell's Annales Quintilianei (x); but, from a misfortune which I ſo oſten complain of, 


viz. my being in want of the moſt neceſſary books, I have not had an opportunity of 
conſulting that work. | 
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) Iiem, ib. lib. 
10. cap. Is 


(47) That of a5 follow : How great ſoever this loſs had been [H] The mof! correct edition of Quintilian is that of 


the manuſcript 
which the Ger- 
man Grocer was 
going to tear to 


* (47), it yet would not be irreparable ; a fine ma- 
« nuſcript of this Roman Rhetorician, above five 
te hundred years old, and now in the Bodleian Li- 


Mr. Obrecht.] It was publiſhed in two volumes in 


4to, at Straſburg in 1698. This Editor has reſtored 
the text in ſeveral places, either by the aſſiſtance of 


« brary, would have compenſated the publick for 
« the loſs of the other; as well as ſeveral others of 
« conſiderable antiquity, which I was lately aſſured 
« by the learned Grævius, were found in Colen and 
« Berne. And had theſe happened to have fallen in- 
(43) Larroque, © to the hands of ſome mercileſs grocer, this loſs 
Preface des Nou- u might alſo have been repaired, there being ſeve- 


_— HO « ral of them in the library of his Gallic Majeſty. 


Jas, folio ® 4 ver- If the catalogue I have ſeen is not erroneous, there 
. « are fourteen or fifteen copies of it there (48). 


QUINTIN (JOHN), Profeſſor of the Canon Law at Paris, in the 16th century, 
was born at Autun. He was a man both of learning and genius. He, at firſt, liked 
what were called the new opinions, (thoſe of the reformers) and declared his mind ſo 
freely, in that particular, in a ſpeech, that he drew ſuch a ſtorm upon himſelf, as obliged 
him to leave Poitiers [A]; but his faith, which was only temporary [B], was not proof 
againſt a long perſecution. He ſoon after accepted of a good benefice, to which he 
was collated ſoon after, among the Knights of Malta (a) ; and when he returned from 
that iſland, where he had been in the ſervice of the Grand-maſter, he was appointed 
Profeſſor of the Canon Law at Paris in 1536. The circumſtance for which he was moſt 
ſpoken of was the ſpeech he pronounced in the name of the Clergy, in the Aſſembly 
of the States of Orleans, in December 1560. He required, in the name of the Clergy, 
that thoſe who profeſſed the new opinions ſhould be proſecuted with the utmoſt ſeve- 
rity 3 a demand that would have been ſtill more ſurprizing, had it not been a thing fre- 
quently practiſed for many ages: but notwithſtanding that this blood-thirſty ſpirit had 

revailed ſo long, people were very much ſurprized to hear a Miniſter promote ſuch 
an affair [C]. Quintin did not ſuppoſe, that the chief of the Proteſtants would exert 


them- 


9. 4 manuſcripts, or his own conjectures (49). He did 

OR not follow the beaten road of e who inſert — 28. 
in their notes, or at the end of their works, the read- 1698. p. 346 & 
ings which they judge to be the beſt, and leave thoſe - 

in the text which they look upon as correct: but this 
Author gives the text as he thinks it ought to be read. 
Mr. Salo gives this advice in 1665, to all editors of an- 
cient Authors. See his Journal des Savans of May 
16. 1665 (50). 


(Jo) p-. m. 222. 


% Doujat | 
Pran. Canonic, 
lib, 5. cap. 8. p. 
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[A] To have Poitiers.) Prefident de la Place in- 


forms us of this in manner following. Several 


ed; the care of this world, and the deceitfulneſs of 
riches, choaked the word, and made it unfruitful. 


(1) La Place, de 
Iejtat de la Reli- 
gion & Republig. 
lib. 4. folio 151 


verſo. 


(2) Beze, Hit. 
Eccleſ. Tom. 1, 
p. 436. 


(3) Ibid, 140 63. 


(4) St. Matt, 
Xl. 20, 


«perſons, who heard the ſpeech of the ſaid Quintin, 
« were aſtoniſhed at it, not imagining he would 
« have delivered ſuch a _ —_— e had * 
« formerly ſuſpected, na ecuted, on account o 
« his we” Ps, and Fareed to leave the city of 
« Poitiers, for a ſpeech he had delivered in publick, 
« in a very different ſtrain from that ſpoken by 
« him then (1).” Beza ſays the ſame thing (2). 

[B] His A d only temporary] Beza 
(3) ſpeaks as follows concerning him. © Some years 
« before another ſtudent named Quintin, a native 
« of Autun, had alſo entered the liſts ; but having 
« been forced to retire, he was ſo far from perſever- 
ing, that he, on the e IN entirely off ; 
« and at laſt being a famous or of the Canon 
« Law in the Univerſity of Paris ; and having ob- 
« tained a conſiderable benefice among the Knights 
« of Rhodes, he became a moſt violent perſecu- 
« tor.” This Hiftorian ſpeaks of ſeveral other per- 
ſons, whom he conſidered as people who had receiv- 
ed the ſeed in flony ground (4), and among thorns : 
they had heard the word, and immediately received it 
with joy ; but they had no root in themſelves ; they 
were temporizers z ſo that rribulation or perſecution 
arifing becauſe of the avord, by and by they were offend- 


Vol. VIII. 


[C] To hear a Minifler promote ſuch an affair.) 
Quintin having demanded, that all the inhabitants 
of the Kingdom ſhould be obliged to turn Roman 
Catholicks ; that the Non-chriſtians, 7. e. the here- 
tics, ſhould not be admitted into the converſation and 


feciety of the Chriſtian Wo (5) ; and that thencefor- ( 


ward, all Heretics 


5 La Place, de 


be prohibited and forbid to Ieftat de la Reli 


trade in any merchandiſe, whether books or other goods gien & Republ, 
(6), added the terrible words following (7). © And folio 139 verſo. 
therefore our requeſt is juſt, reaſonable, holy and (6) Ib. p. 140, 


* catholick, and grounded on the expreſs command 


of God, who enjoins your Majeſty to grout it to (7) Ib. p. 141. 


«ms; he 1 * in different places and at various 
times his ſaid command. He ſpeaks of the Ido- 
* laters and Gentiles eſtranged from the law); the 
* heretics among the Chriſtians are conſidered and re- 
“ puted ſuch. The words of the ſaid law of God are 
© as follow : be ſure never to contract a friendſhip, to 
* aſſociate with, or marry among them. Suffer them 
not to inhabit the e : have not the leaſt com- 
“ paſſion for them; beat them and kill them. And 
*« now follows the reaſon of that command : leſt 
they ſhould make thee fin againſt me, if thou 
« ſhouldſt imbibe their opinions; which will occa- 
« fion a ſcandal and offence that will raiſe my fury 


« againſt 
1Z 
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(b) Commentaires 
de etat de la Re- 
figion & Republ, 
lib. 4. fol. 152. 


aur 


themſelves with ſo much vigour in that aſſembly; much leſs did he foreſee that he ſhould 
be ſo extremely affected with the animadverſions that would be made on his ſpeech ; 
had he foreſeen theſe things, he doubtleſs would have continued in Paris; and have choſe 
to explain ſome decretal to his pupils, rather than give leſſons of cruelty to his Sove- 
reign, in preſence of the three Eſtates of the Kingdom. Admiral Chatillon made ſuch 
loud complaints againſt this ſpeech of Quintin [D], that the King and Queen-mother 
ſent for this Orator, in order to call him to an account for the things he had advanced. 
He anſwered, that he had only obeyed the orders and inſtructions of the body of men, 
whoſe ſpokeſman he had been. This anſwer did not give ſatisfaction (Y); ſo that he was 
obliged to promiſe to declare, before the afſembly of the States, that he did not intend to 
reflect in any manner on Admiral Chatillon, and was as good as his word. But that 


Thuan. lib. 27. 
were handed about [E]. I 


which gave him the greateſt pain was the jokes and criticiſms on his declamation, which 
2 mortified him to a prodigious degree; and he took it ſo 


much to heart, that he fell ſick upon it, and died about the beginning of April 1561. 


- 


« againſt thee'; ſoon after which I ſhall deftroy thee. 
% I beſeech both your Majeſties, if you love to pre- 
«« ſerve your ſouls, and the ſceptre you ſway, take 
« warning by thoſe horrid dreadful menaces. 
« This, may it pleaſe your Majeſty, is what your 
« Clergy of France ſes and remonſtrates to you 
« with all imaginable ſimplicity, obedience, humi- 
« lity, ſubmiſſion, and correction, with rd to the 
* honour and ſervice of God in your Kingdom; and 
for the extirpation and abolition of whatever is 
« contrary to it, wiz, of ſects and hereſies: the 
„ whole being amply and circumſtantially diſcuſſed 
„ and handled in their memorial, to which we ex- 
« pe&tan anſwer.” Quintin's whole {| is inſert- 
ed in Preſident de la Place's Hiſtory. It is plain that 
9) Quintin is the moſt humble and devout orators for the Clergy (8) 
made to ſpeak propoſed the ſhedding of blood, in caſe it was necei- 
in this manner, jary; ſince they reminded the King of the command 

—— y ger and menace of Moſes : not to mention that Quintin 

de la Religion & * already * — my N bis Majeſy 

Republ. fol. 139 · bein er armed with t rd, ought to 

; 1 for this end, and no 8 God 
had put the feword into his hand, that he might defend 
good men and puniſh the wicked, and that no one can 
deny but that a heretic is capitally wicked, and conſc- 
quently ought to be puniſhed capitally, and be ſubject to the 

(9) Ibid. folio /aword of the civil Magiſtrate (9), 

134 verſo, The Clergy of France behaved in a more artful 
manner an hundred and _— years after ; for, 
in a ſpeech they made to the King ſome months be- 
fore the repealing the edit of Nantes, they declared, 
that they did not defire his Majeſty to employ his 
power, to extirpate heretics. This arti in 
the main, is no very deep one; and I do not know 
whether the too ingenuous openneſs of tne year 1560, 
is not preferable to the diſſimulation employed in 
1685. Read the following words of Mr. Claude 


(10) Complaints (10). © Whilſt the thing was only preparing, the 


of the Proteſtants, real fomentors of the perſecution not conceal 
> e themſelves; but concealed the King as much as 
(11) 1b. p. 231. © poſſible (11) When things were carried to 
« the laſt extremity, and open force, they then did 
| « all that lay in their power to hide themſelves, and 
revealed the King in open day light. Nothing 
„% was then heard but ſuch words as theſe : The 
% ewill have it ſo; the King has made it his buſineſs, 
„ the King goes 2 lengths than is agreeable to the 
« Clergy. By theſe two methods, they have had the 
«« cunning to charge themſelves with only the leaſt 
violent part of this 1 ; and to charge the 
King with the moſt conſpicuouſly odious part of 
« 
Admiral Chatillon made ſuch bud complaints a- 
„ the ſpeech of Quintin.) He had been ſo plainly 
pointed at in ſome parts of this ſpeech, that every 
one fixed their eyes on him, not to mention that he 
had been deſcribed in a moſt offenſive manner ; and 
lainly ſhewn, that a deſign was formed in order to 
Toad him with infamy, and deſtroy him. Here fol- 
(12) La Plac, lows one of theſe paſſages (12). © Firſt, we beſeech 
de Petat de la Re- 44 : N 15 
22 your Majeſty, that if any 
1 71 f. « already dead and buried, ſhould be ſo impious as 
to attempt to introduce or revive any ſe& _— 
„ condemned, (as are all thoſe in ral of 
« calamitous and ſeditious times) in order to it 
«+ petition for a church, defire leave to inhabit in 


broacher of old hereſies, 


He 


* his Kingdom, (as ſome of your Provinces have late- 

* ly very impudently done in their particular aſſem- 

« blies) that ſuch a petitioner, as a favourer of he- 

« retics, ſhall himſelf be looked upon and declared 

a heretic ; and as ſuch ſhall be proceeded againſt 
in all the rigour of the conſtitutions canonical and 

« civil, that the evil may be taken away from among, 

„% us; ut auferatur malum de medio noſtri.” Here fol- 
lows another (13) % Gainas, Captain General of (13) Ib. p. 146 
* both foot and horſe, under the Emperor Arcadius, 97%. 
% anno 410 or 412, conſpiring againſt his Sove- 

* reign's Crown, with a deſign to drive him from 

* the throne ; to cloak his wicked deſign, and conceal 

* his treachery, found no better way for that purpoſe, 
than to requeſt the liberty to have a Church apart in 

* S in order to pray in (as he ſaid) and 

« ſing with his brethren, Who were all heretics, 

« as are all thoſe who now ſue for Churches.“ 

LEJ Jokes and criticiſms in his declamation ... .. 
wwere handed about.) The Author of the Commenta- 
ries De flatu Religionis & Reipublice in Regno Galliæ, 
does not ſay poſitively, that theſe jokes and ſatyrs, 
which were poſted up in ſeveral places againſt Quin- 
tin, occaſioned his death ; he makes an alternative 
between this and his remorſe of conſcience (14). 


Preſident de la Place and Varillas uſe no alternative; C2, ann 


eum dicteria 
and the former does not ſuppreſs the reaſons, which ja#ari, libells 


were offered in juſtification of Quintin. His words Hei: ile deni- 
are as follow. * Some obſerved, that ſuch perſons 9* Pele 
« as blamed him on that account, did not conſider 1 
« that his leſſon had been given him in writing; larum inpatient, 
« which indeed he read all the time, without making ſes male geſee ni 
« the leaſt motion or action, as is uſual with Ora- 2 re 
« tors ; and that the chief Prelates, the Cardinals, r £2 = 
« Ofc. were the witneſſes and comptrollers of what commutavit. 
« he read. However, whether he was, or was not, Folio 37. 
« the Author of that piece, he died a few days after, 
greatly afflifted to ſee ſo many pieces publiſhed 
« againſt him (15).” Let us now hear the other Hi- (15) La Place, 
ſtorian. „ The zealous Calviniſts, ſays he (16), did 4 744 & f. 
« not ſhew ſo much moderation; they publiſhing ſo _ Da neg 
« bloody a libel (againſt Quintin) divided into three 4,4, * 
« parts, the firſt of which contained the groſs igno- 
« rance, the ſecond the manifeſt calumnies, and the (16) Varillas, 
third the malicious omiſſions in the ſpeech ; that this C. 1X. 
doctor, who was more ſtrongly affected than he ſhoulg Tom. 7+ P. 15. 
«« have been, took to his bed a little after he had 
« read this libel written againſt him, and never roſe 
« from it afterwards.” Had Varillas given himſelf 
the trouble to read this libel, he would not have 
called it a bhody one : it is a little piece, of three 
pages by way of remonſtrance to the Queen, which 
wever was not preſented to her, and came but into 
few hands. The whole is inſerted in Beza's Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Hiſtory (17), and has in no manner the air . ) Tom, 1. f 
of a libel or ſatyr, but is rather a kind of inſtrument, 7) 
exhibited before the Judges, in the uſual ſtyle and 
the common formalities. Little more is done than 
to mention the heads of the complaint ; and the fol- 
lowing words were added to the calumnies there ſpe- 
cified : We require theſe accuſations to be proved before us, 
being ready to ſubmit to puniſhment, upon condition that the 
accuſers, in caſe they cannot make out their allegations, ſhall 
be puniſhed, as the branding us with ſuch calumnies may 


Jufily merit. It is very probable, that the mortal 
ion, with which this Author was ſeized, aroſe 


from 


1e 


nee T_T TT MET 


S %-a 


a +A_ am 


QUIT 


Jo a Dr. or MEDtion the works publiſhed 
Phyſick. 

(4) See | : 

iron va ciſion was to be given (d). 


from ſome other writings. Thuanus employs the 
id 

Lell a plural number ; and obſerves that Quintin, in other 
hs ac 2 reſpects, was an honeſt man; and had formerly en- 
titus tantum deavoured, in earneſt, at the reformation of the 
—_— 1 Church (18). There was no meddling with the Pro- 
paulo poſe deceſſe- teſtants at that time, they having too many able 


vit, homo alioqui Pens on their ſide. Here we find a man pine away 
minime malus, and die, for declaring prepoſterouſly againſt them. 
fed Decretalis Ju- Let us add him to the examples mentioned in the ar- 
7 en, gina ticle HIPPONANX (19). | 

— 9 50 . [F] He wat buried at Paris in the Quire of the 
rio de emendanda Church of St. Fobn of Lateran.). His epitaph is 
_Feclefia aliquan- ſeen there, which is as follows (20). a 


do cogitaverat. 
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Ng. He was buried at Paris, in the quire of the church of St. John de Lateran [FI. I ſhall e, cp: 134 
_ by him [G]. Peter Ramus made choice of him for one of HRA 


the Judges in the diſputation he had with Govea in 13433 but Quintin, and the other Mus, m. ID]. 


& Judge (c) choſen by Ramus, would not concern themſelves in that affair, when the de- 


« The world ; his friends lamenting oft his loſs. 
« Hedied the ninth of April 1561. 
The reader will here take notice, that the Author of 
this Epitaph aſcribes Quintin's death to the ſorrow, 
with which he was ſeized to ſee the Church afflicted, 
whilſt others aſcribe it to the melancholy into which 
he was plunged, to ſee himſelf made a laughing- 
ſtock. This is a ſubterfuge which mock zealots have 
employed on all occaſions. 
[G] The works publiſhed by him.) Melite Infule 
deſcriptio, Tractatus de wentis, & nautica buxula ven- 
torum indice. Scholia in Tertulliani hbrum de præſcri 
tionibus hereticorum (21). Repetite Prælictianes Capi- (21) Epit. Biol. 
tuli de multa providentia, de præbendi: & dipnitatibus, C Hue. 
& Cap. novit. de judiciis, The ſubject of the laſt 
mentioned work is the 8 of benefices, and the 
ariſtocracy of the Chriſtian Religion. O#oginta quin- 
que Regula ſeu Canoes Apoſtolnrum, cum wetuſtis Foan- 
nis Monachi Zonaræ ſcholiis Latine modo werſis. Specu- 
lum Sacerdotii. Synodus Gangrenſũ explicata commenta- 
riolis ex Gratiani diftinfione trigeſona. Hereticorum 
Catalogus & Hiſtoria ex Gratiano, He had made a 
Latin verſion of Syntagma Canonum Græcorum, writ- 
ten by Frier Matthew Blaſtares, This tranſlation, 
—_ is ſtill in manuſcript, is in the King's Library 
22). 


(22) Denjatii 
Pren. Canonic, 


lib. 5. cap. 8. 


QUINTUS CALABER, a Greek Poet, lived in the fifth century, if we may rely 


Thuan. hb. 27. DPuintinus D 7 x 43 Helluo 1 L 
) Rem. LFI. Dum nulla dapis alterius tentatur orexi, 
(19 Dumgue fidem pro qua calamo pugnavit & ore 
(20) Vide Douja- Fortiter, affligi — acrius & dolet, ex hoc 
tii Præn. Orbe, invitis, non invitus, migrat amicis 
nonic. lib. 5, cap. Obiit nona Aprilis 1561. 
3. p. 620, 
| « Quintin, devourer of whole loads of books, 
« Still fond of them, no other food requir'd. 
„When he the faith, for which he oft had fought 
«© With and voice, ſaw ſhaken and opprel, 
«« Grief ſeiz'd his ſoul, and willingly he 
on the con 


jectures of ſome learned perſons [A]. He wrote a large ſupplement to the 


Iliad, in which a relation is given of the Trojan war, from the death of Hector to the 
deſtruction of Troy. Cardinal Beſſarion firſt made that poem known [BJ. He met 
with it in St. Nicholas's church, near Otranto in Calabria, for which reaſon the Author 
was named Qxintus Calaber. Others being more accurate, call him Quintus, or rather 


Cointus Smyrnæus, they ſuppoſing 


him native of Smyrna. 


Thoſe who ſay that he 


taught youth in that city [C], ſeem to have no good foundation for it. The learned Rei- 


[4] He lived in the fifth century, if we may rely on 
the conjeftures of ſome d perſons.) Rhodomanus 

() Laurent» (1) aflerts very juſtly, that he did not flouriſh before 

— in the mighty conqueſts atchieved by the Romans ; 

— he introducing Calchus the ſoothſayer, who foretells 
that Eneas ſhould reign in Italy ; and leave poſterity 
in that country which ſhould extend his empire from 
eaſt to welt. 


Ex Tg d yoO- neren de, 
YAxpic ir drein 74 g Gxapalr Ion 1: 


Ejuſque exinde progenies regnet, 


(2) Cointus extendat (2). 
Smyrngus, lib. 


13. ver- 300 P. Beſides, he mentions (z) the exerciſes of the Circus, 
I as practiſed under the Roman Emperors. Hence we 


(3) Lib. 6. may be perſuaded that he did not live before the firſt 
Cæſars; but this circumſtance being too general to 
ſatisfy an inquiſitive mind, a more limited conjecture 
has been drawn from his ſtyle. Rhodomanus thinks 

that the characteriſtic of his muſe reſembles ſo much 
thoſe of Tryphiodorus, Coluthus, &c. that _ muſt 
hodomanus, Conclude they were all contemporaries (4). acter 

4 ad ip/e — Yeuupalixzaryzer women mama! Fore 

Cointum Smyrn. Coluthi (qui ad quintum Chriſti nati ſeculum poema lepi- 

folio ++ wer . Helenes raptu conſeripfit ) aliorumgue illa ætate 


wvigentium, equalem aut vicinum fuiſſe. Enimvero fi 


diftionem Cointi, Coluthi, Tryphiodori, Muſzi, (lum 


dico, qui Leandri Heruſque amores cecinit) & Nonni, ad 
examen criticum vocdris, fimillimam & fere candem ſer- 
| monis ideam flructurægue rationem deprebendes 3 unde 
tate quoque propi inter ſe fuiſſè ratiocineris. 1. e. 
The e ee 107 his muſe ſhews 
<< that he was either contemporary with or lived near 
« the age of Coluthus (who wrote a moſt: beautiful 
« poem on the rape of Helen, in the fifth century 
« after Chriſt) and with other authors who flouriſhed 
« at that time. For if we examine, in a critical 


Donec ad ortum & occafum inſuperabilem imperii fines 


neſius 


« way, the diction of Cointus, Coluthus, Tryphiodo- 

« rus, Muſzus (the poet I mean who ſung the loves 

« of Hero and Leander) and Nonnus, we ſhall find 

* very exact reſemblance between the caſt and 

« manner of his writing, and theirs ; whence one 

« may juſtly infer, that they lived about the ſame 

« time.” The circumſtance added by Rhodomanus, 

viz. that the name Cointus, derived - fx the Latin, 

ſeems to imply, that this Poet was made a Roman 

Citizen, is a very trifling proof to confirm what he 

had ſaid before ; for this Poet, though he had lived 

before Cicero, might have been made a citizen of 

Rome. Reineſius (5) has good reaſon to laugh at (5) Thom. Rei- 

thoſe who declare that he lived under ſome of the neſius, Ep1/+. 

Emperors of the family of Julia. They ground 67: 4 Rupert. p. 

their opinion'on the oracle of Calchas ; and pretend, 593: 

that Nero being the laſt of the family of the firſt 

Cæſar, the Poet muſt have lived, at fartheſt, under 

Nero's reign. This is an ill way of drawing conſe- 

uences! The Poets of this age might introduce 

Ichas making this prediction, though it is many 

Centuries ſince the Roman Empire was diſmembered. 

Cointus had no occaſion to conſider the Emperors, 

who declared themſelves the deſcendants of Æneas: 

it was ſufficient for his purpoſe, that the city founded 

by Romulus, who deſcended from /Eneas, did rule, 

or had ruled, in the Eaſt and in-the Weſt. | 
ULB] Cardinal Beſſarion firſt made this Poem known.) 

Here follows a paſſage from Conſtantine Laſcaris. 

Poeſis autem Homericiſſimi Quinti jam multo tempore omni- 

bus ignota fuit, & t extintta : ſed propius Beſſarion 

Niezas Cardinalis Faſeulani, ille ſane quam bonus t 

dere dactus, & ut Homerice dixerim, familis Deo wir, 

aliaque plurima in nos, & hanc ex Apulia cum ſervaſſet, 

volentibus tradidit, quam & ipſe olim defiderabam (6). (6) Conſtant, 


i. e. The poem written by Quintus, an author Laſcaris, in 
« prodigiouſly like Homer, was, during a long courſe 2 4 
Craſſo, Iſtor ia de” 


Poeti Greca, 9. 


„having 


« of years, unknown, and extin& as it were; but 
lately Cardinal Beſſarion that excellent, truly learn- 
« ed, and to uſe Homer's words, that 

h | | 
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(7) Hujus preter 
unum atgu? alte- 
rum eGracis, 

idem recentiori- 

s, nemo in ſcrip- 
tis ſuis mentionem 
facit. Rhodom. 
4n P refat. 


(8) Geſner, in 
Bibl. folio 575 


n Pref. ad 
Cointum Smyrn, 


au! 


neſius pretends, that he is the ſame perſon with a Grammarian called Corina [D]. — 


« havi ed many pieces for me, ng parte 
20 larly th s in Apulia, Uelivered it to me, who had 
« long defired it of him.” Very few writers have 
mentioned this poem (7). This ought to lefſen our 
ſurprize, that no one ſhould have mentioned 

intus Curtius during ſo many ages. The firſt 
edition of our Cointus is that of Aldus Manutivs, 
It abounded with errors (8). 

[C] That he taught youth in Smyrna.) Rodomanus 
argues as follows. Since our Cointus declares, that 
he fed the muſes ſheep in the beautiful garden of 
Smyrna, we muſt ſuppoſe that he taught a very fa- 
mous ſchool on this * . 5 is was fb 

ſchool, he ſaying that his pupils were perſons 
2 he — muſt — been one of 
thoſe profeſſors of philoſophy and eloquence called 
Sophiſts. This is the ſubſtance of Rhodomanus's ar- 
gument; but here follows his own words at length. 
Ex indicio iſſo, quod de ſe ipſe facit, Muſarum oves in li- 
berali Smyrne horto ſe paviſſe teſtatus, ſeholam in Tonic 
littore iflo nec infrequentem nec incelebrem habuiſſe Poe- 
tam noſtrum, colligere eft. Nec triviale magiſterium id 
fuiſſe apparet inde, quod oves fuas, id eft diſcipulos, nobiles 
ſeu fama illuſtres, (rięi uv epithets ſatis emphatico, ap- 
pellat, unde fi divinare licet, id tandem elicimus, Coin- 
tum 45 ex profe/ſione illorum, quos Sophiſtas, id eft phi- 
bſphie & eloquentize magiſtros, Grammaticos, qui Poeta- 
rum interpretes erant, & juventutis ſcbolaſticæ dottores ; 
florens adbuc Gracia indigitabat. Quid enim aliud per 
Meuſarum hortum & oves, preterquam ſcholam, & dif- 
cipulos in ea doctrinæ & eloquentie fludiis addictos, in- 
telligi exiſtimemus (9) ? i. e. i. © From the account he 
gives concerning himſelf, viz. that he had fed the 
« muſes ſheep in the fine garden of Smyrna, it may 


folio F 2 v0. d he inferred, that our Poet had a large and renowned 


(16) Ibid. p. 2. 


(11) Cointus 
Smyrn- lib. 12. 
ver · 303. p. 610. 


* ſchool, on that Ionian coaſt. And that it was not 
0a petty ſchool appears from the emphatical title 
% (noble or illuſtrious) he beſtows on his ſheep, that 
« js, his ſcholars. If therefore I may be allowed to 
„ gueſs, I would conclude, that ' Cointus was of the 
«« profeſſion of thoſe perſons, who, when Greece was 
« in a flouriſhing ſtate, were called ſophiſts, that is, 
« maſters who taught philoſophy and eloquence, and 
« Grammarians, who uſed to explain the Poets, and 
taught youth: for what elſe can we think is meant, 
« by the muſes garden and ſheep, than a ſchool, 
« and pupils educated there in eloquence and philo- 
« ſophy ?” He had ſpoke as follows a little before 
(10): Cum tota jus vita ignorantiæ tenebris involuta 
fit, patria tamen fola vindiciis inde afſerta eff. Nam 
libro XIV & banc & wite quodam modo genus expri- 
mit; ubi ſe Muſarum ovibus paſcendis Smyrne - operam 
dedifſe profitetur. i. e. Though we are quite igno- 
« rant as to the particulars of his life, yet the place 
« of his birth may be diſcovered ; for in book fry, 
« he declares this, and, in ſome meaſure, the kind 
« of life he led; he there affirming, that he ſpent 
„his time at Smyrna, in feeding the muſes ſheep.” 
Here follows a ſurprizirg inſtance of a wild imagi- 
nation. I will firſt cite the Greek lines of Cointus, 
"Theſe are not in the 14th book, as is affirmed by 
Rhodomanus, but in the 12th, and conliſt of an in- 
vocation to the muſes, concerning the enumeration 
of * who had the courage to get into the wooden 
horſe. i 


Tg; Hue vor x49” Inager Erupopiry Tae part 
Erd, des XATICNT 7 lc ατ G. ia 
Tu up WHEY por ir; pe Su ν Goidu, 
Ilpi, Ke. &pP} WapuZ xararxid ade lehr, 
Epupra; iy demi TH rAvTE whe vigherrs (11). 


« Ye muſes, clearly now relate to me, 

„The Greeks, who entred the fam'd Trojan horſe : 
« "Twas ye who taught me ev'ry kind of verſe, 

*« Before the riſing down my chin o'erſpread, 

« Whilſt I, in Smyrna's meads, fed tender ſheep.” 


11 is plain this author ſays to the muſes, that th 


made him a Poet at a time, when, being yet beard- 
leſs, he fed ſhep in the Smyrnean fields. Now can this 
ſignify that he taught youth ; that his ſchool was 
famous, and his diſciples perſons'of eminence ? Is a 


beardlefs youth qualified to exerciſe ſuch a profeſ- 


fion ? Is it poſſible that Rhodomanps ſhould have 

been ſo inattentive ; he who ſpent many years upon 

that Poet; made a Latin tranſlation and an epitome 

of it in Greek and Latin verſe ? Where had he ſeen 

—_ „that he had fed the muſes th 

12) at follows ſhews the indolence of another (132 : 
i man. Nunc werifimilius Smyrneum nuncupant ; NG 
quia ipſe lib. xiv. dicat, ſe wmanauroi, fove illuftribus di. Snyrne 4. 


Muſarum ovibus Smyrne paſcendis, operam dedifſe : ex 2 (xg, 7 Pro. 


quo fi de patria haud certo colligitur, ſaltem videmus in P- * 
ſcholam non infrequentem 8 ai ſcipulbrum habui/le Coins, 2 
Smyrne (13). i. e. Now he is called, with greater ſolio f f 2 07. 
40 probabili „a Smyrnean ; becauſe he himſelf ſays 

in book XIV, that he had been employed in feed- 
ing the illuſtrious ſheep of the muſes in Smyrna; 8 
from which circumſtance, if we cannot certainly 
&* diſcover the place of his birth; we, at leaſt, ſee 

« that he muſt have had a numerous ſchool of emi. 
« nent ils in Smyrna.” Voſſius, without givin 
himſelf the trouble to look into Cointus, only followe 
Rhodomanus's preface : he copied from thence the falſe 
quotation of book 14, and the falſe commentary with 
regard to the muſes ſheep, with the whole conſequence 
which this tranſlator drew from it. He and other 
learned men are a thouſand times guilty of ſuch faults. 


Iam fi rove ſuch an ex- 


vetis Grecis, p. 
In 


urpriſed that Reineſius ſhould a 
plication of Cointus's verſes. He allo is of opinion, 

that they inform us that our Poet taught ſchool in 

Smyrna. Convenit autem, ſays he (14), ut quod maxi- (14) Thom. 
me, Grammatico, qualis fuit Corintus, ludimagiſtri officio Neineſius, Epiſt 
Fungi & docere pyeros, quod nofter de ſe profitetur J. II #7 6d Ropers 
(15), wer em 1; 2% junt viri doi, © 
imprimis us, thgenti//emus ejus recenſitor ac t1 

interpres Laur. Rhodomanus, gui es- 57 inſtitutione ſcho- l oy 
laflica apud Smyrnenſes tnterpretati ſunt. i. e. It ſuits 

perfectly well with the character of a Grammarian, 

« as Corintus was, to keep a ſchool, and inſtruct 

« youth, which our Poet affirms he did, book II, 

in very delightful verſes; nor are learned men 

« miſtaken, 2 Parrhaſius and his moſt ac- 

* curate reviſer and commentator Laurence Rhodo- 

% manus, who explain them as relating to his teach- 

ing ſchool among the Smyrneans.” What he ſays 

in the followi ge is better grounded, where 

he rejects the opinion of thoſe Lac affirm that Coin- 

tus meant nothing more an that paſſage, than to 

boaſt his following r. Ft rota = guenguam 

ita 2 Me, qui Smyrnæ oves paſcere idem eſſe 

ac Hamerum ſequi, quem bona pars Smyrnæum cen- 

ſuit, credere velit, aut ita perſpicacem qui duo iſla ea- 

dem eſſe videre poſſit. Mihi quidem tam beato efſe non- 

dum contigit, & habeo pro uialenta & d ſenſu Poetæ alie- 

niſſima eam expoſitionem (16). 1. e. © I therefore doubt (16) Reineſius, 
« very much whether any one can be ſo filly, as to Epiſt. 67. ad 
believe, the feeding peep at Smyrna, to be the ſame P. 5936 
a following Homer, whom many think a Smyrnean ; 

« or ſo ſharp-ſighted, as to ſee thoſe two things to 

„be one and % ſame. I muſt confeſs that I was 

« never ſo fortunate ; and cannot but conſider that 
interpretation as forced, and quite wide of the 

« Poet's meaning.” I myſelf am of opinion, that 

the whole myſtery is no more than an imitation of 

Heſiod. Read the following paſſage of le Fevre. 

Hefiod became a Poet as he was keeping ſheep ; and 1 

hope you will believe him, as be declares ſo himſelf. And 

thoſe, who have ſaid this fince, affirm it wholly on the 

authority of the Poet, or as they were told it by the Bao- 

tian ſhepherds, wwho looked upon that incident as ſo ex- 

traordinary, that they made a ſong on it, which is fince 


i (17). Our Cointus, if I miſtake not, meant, that (17) Le Ferre, 


the muſes indulged him the ſame favour as they had 7 4 Pee, 
done to Heſiod (18). By the way, it is without the _ 
leaſt ſhadow of reaſon that Volaterranus and ſome other (18) Compare 
authors declare him to be a Roman; and that Geſ- this with = 
ner (19) imagined Volaterranus does not hint at the [C] of the art. 
ſame 5 2 ie I. books derelictorum ab Homero, ESCHYLUs. 
were publi y Aldus. The epitomizers of Geſ- ; 

ner have not corrected this error; they having divided, 82 — = 


after him, in two articles, the Quintus Poeta Romanus cites Volaterra- 
7 Volaterranus, and the Quintus Calaber printed by nus'i werd'. 
us. 


[I] Keingſius pretends, that he is the ſame / with 
a a 


rammarian 


13) Voſſius, de - 


e — «. 
1 PP r e 99 


nn 1 D 
r 232 


Fra nnn. 


QU'I 645 


2 bliſhed a book concerning dialects. The beſt edition of the poem of Quintus Cala- ( Billet, 7. 
Cato, e,, ber, is that of Rhodomanus EJ. Some Criticks admire Cointus, whilſt others ſpeak $2" rer. , 


436 t very contemptuouſly of him. See the ges quoted by Lorenzo Craſſo (a); and Bail. wum. 119; 
let's Judgments on the Poets (5). One Udenus Niſielus praiſes him for certain things, and 
cenſures him for ſome others. See his Pragymnaſmata : it is an Italian work. 


& Grammarian called Corintus.) Reinefius's words are determinavi inde et, quod laudantur a yeauunlixu- 
as follow: Fuit Corintus Grammaticus, cujus libellum de rare Tzetze in Chiliad, & comm, ad Lycophr. «bi 
dialectis ad fludioſurm quendam juvenem ſcriptum habe- de Machaone (23). i. e. But he lived later than (23) Reineſius, 
mus editum cum appendice H. Stephani, eumque citat Joh. ** gu Philoponus, a Grammarian of Alexandria ; Felt. 67. ad 
1 Petrus Nunnef. not. ad Phrynichum. Sylburg. ſpi- © he himſelf delaring in the preface to his dialects, Rupert. p. 59% 
F eil. ad Herod. Betuleius not. ad Lact. I. 1. c. 6. © in the fixth or ſeventh century, among the Greeks 
Joh. Talenton. I. 2. rer. recondit. c. 19. & cuyjus ve- © of the middle age, at which time, though Greece 
: ro nomine xpwr®- amiſſa una literula vel preterviſa d was greatly degenerated in politeneſs, it neverthe- 
(20) Reineſſus, primo deſeriptore exiit adu,ν,. (20). i.e. © Corintus © leſs gave birth to ſome learned and eminent men. 


S — he 
— —— — — my 2— 
922 — — — —— 8 — 
22. S- — — — 


Epiſt gant Ru- . was a Grammarian, and his treatiſe concerning © . . . Some few, of that age, whom we may enu- #0 
I pert. P. 39'* es dialects, addreſſed to ſome ſtudious youth, was pub- © merate, are John Stobeus, George Pifides, Theophyl. TY 
4 « liſhed, with an Appendix of Henry Stephens s * Simocates, Thomas and Copr enius Ma Ari, Euphronius, 0 
I * and is quoted by John Peter Nunneſius in his notes Moſchopulus, Charoboſeus, — Faak, George 14 
1 * &c. by Betuleius and by Joh. Talentonus &c. Co- © Syncellus, Euflathius, and, in the cloſe of the eighth 1 | 
3 (21) Non autem * rintus's true name was, through the omiſſion or © century Photius ; and ſuch as were made known to , 
. niſi vlc quen- “ overſight of a ſingle letter by the firſt copiſt, “ the world by his moſt learned epiſtles : that Co- Af 
4 dam Grammati- e changed to Cointus.” It muſt be owned that © rintus ought alſo to be ranked among the firſt. 1 
4 — — rh might eaſily have been changed into «dire ; © That they were eſteemed, and not later than the 
4 _— 1%½% Para- and that our author's poem ſeems to be very mach © period I mentioned, is evident from their being 
4 lcipemena ſerip- in the caſt of a Grammarian (21). Reineſius proves © applauded by that learned Grammarian Tzetzes in 
fie patet impri- this at large. He obſerves that Corintus the Gram- © Chiliad, and the commentary on Lycophron, where 
q mis ex accurtss, marian lived after * Philoponus, in the VIth or “ he mentions Machaon.” 
I 2 2 7th century; and that he cannot be made later, fince [E] The beſt edition . . . is that of Rhodomanus.] 1 


one, que diligen- T'zetzes cited him (22). Fuit autem poſt Johann. Gramm. have not that of Hanaw 1604, mentioned in the Bod- 
rius multo enar- Alexandrinum, d. Philoponum, teſte ipſo in procem. 1. de leian catalogue; but haye that of 1614, ex Mina Au- 
rat, quam aliquis dial. inter media etatis Græcos ſeculo ſexto ſeptimove, briana, It contains all Rhodomanus's laboùrs on that 


1 GPA "or * 


de vulgo Poeta bu G * % liti F/ + Y . A t 6 d h f Claudi * . "ns 
ft quibus Gracia etfi a politia degeneraſſet plurimùm, viros author; and the notes o us Dauſquejus in Quin 
2 tamen doftos & memorandes aliquos alu iti. tum Calabrum, Tryphiodorum, & Coluthum. One Jo- 
ibid. Pauci funt, quos nominare poſſumus iſlorum . docus Valarzus made a proſe tranſlation of Cointus, 


- 


Johannes Stobzus, Georgius Piſides, Theophyl. Si- which was printed at Lyons in 1541 (a). There is 
(22) Ton. mocates, Thomas & Coprogenius magiſtri, Euphro- another tranſlation of Bernardinus Baldus 

m * nius, Moſchopulus, Chœroboſcus, Demetrius Tricli- 5 (a). There is a preceding edition, in 1 2mo. 
ey. See the nius, Georg. Syncellus, Euſtathius, & extremo octavi Antwerp, apud Foannem Steeſſium 1539. It is in the 
preface of Nicho- Photius, & gui ex jus doctiſſimis epiſtolis noti ſunt : title editio prima; and the dedication is dated the 
hs Gerbelius on prioribus inter memoratos etiam adcenſeri debet Corintus XIth of the calends of Auguſt of that year. Rem. 
7 e. Fuiſſe in æſtimis & non inferiorem tempore quam Carr.) 


(2) Moſt Au- QUIQUERAN (a) (PETER wa? Biſhop of Senez, in the 16th century, was 
thors, A Hm, ſon to Anthony de Quiqueran, Lord and Baron of Beaujeu (b) in Provence. He' ſtudied 
falſely, Quingue- Rhetorick and Poetry at Paris, under James Lewis Strebe, after which he went to Icaly, 
RE Leiten and there applied himſelf very aiſiduouſly to the ſtudy of Mufick. Being returned to Paris, 

he applied himſelf to the Mathematicks; and wrote, in Latin, a book in praiſe of Pro- 
33 vence, his native country. Whilſt the impreſſion of it was carrying on, he died at Paris, 


— himſelf the 18th of Auguſt, 1550, aged twenty-four years. His mother and ſiſter completed 
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3 the impreſſion of this work (c). It is a ſmall folio volume, conſiſting of 89 leaves, printed 
3 ) 2 at Paris by Lambert Dodu, in 1331. There were added to it an hundred Latin hexa- 
3 tion to the book, Meter verſes, written by Quiqueran, on the arrival of Hannibal at Arles. There is a 
4 Aber eine, great deal of learning, and a conſiderable number of curious particulars in this Author's 
$ by Amandus Ca- Work, who doubtleſs, had Heaven indulged him a longer life, would have been one of 
J wa. the moſt learned men of his time. He merited the fine hes mp which are beſtowed on 
4 him in the epitaphs given hereunder [4]. Any perſon who conſiders that he had not 
[4] The Epitaphs given hereunder.) I have tran- Si fera lngæ v tribuiſſent fata ſenectæ . 

ſcribed them from the antiquities of Paris, collected Tempora, venturis poma dediſſet ager. 

by Corrozet. In another chapel of the Church be-  Flos periit, periere fimul cum cortice fructut, 

longing to the Auſtin Friers in Paris, in be nave, is Aridague ante ſuos puma fuere dies. 

the effigies of a Biſhop on his knees, fixed on high; and, Nemo tamen lacrymis nec triſtia funera fletu 

underneath, two epitaphs, between which, en the fide of  Fardet, cur? wolito dodta per ora virum. 


the baſe, is raiſed, in mexxo relievo, an image of fame, 13 | | 

fitting on a globle, and leaning on a lute ; in ane hand The Epitaph on Peter Quiqueran, Biſhop of Senez. 
ſhe holds a trumpet ; and under her feet are books ; round 1 | 7 
her is a ſphere, a compaſs, and other inſtruments of the © In —_— gay bloom, whilſt love inſpir'd my 


liberal arts. The firſt epitaph is in gold letters. 4-4 | | 
; ? „ Death, that grim tyrant, tyrant to the learn'd, 
Epitaphium domini Petri Quiquerani Epiſcopi Sene- _ © Tore me from life ; alas! why ſnatch'd ſo ſoon! 


cenſis. Why ſnatch'd ſo ſoon ! but ſo the fates decreed. 
81 9 Had Heav'n indulg'd me a long curſe of years, 
Dum T uvenilis honos, prima lanugine mala: « A- fruitful crop I'then ſhould have produc'd. - / 
Veſtit, & in calido pectore fervet amor, But oh! the flower gad fruit are wither'd both, 
Me rapuit, que cuncta rapit, mors invida doctis: Sher” And the fair tree which gave athoſe beauties 
Hei mihi, cur vitæ tam , / ISIS. 2,05 
Cur brevis hora fuit ? rerum fic volvitur ordo, «Yet, let none mourn' for me, or weep my fate, 
Alternatque ſuas tempus & hora vices. „ «, Since my far ſpreadimg name cam never die” 4 
| 9 


Vol. VIII. ; | $ A 


QUI 


attained to the age nt Eg Ne woes functions, will not be ſurprized that 


FFF 15 * 1 diverſions, ſhew him to 
have little practiſed the duties of a Biſhop . A very pernicious cuſtom prevailed at 
beſtowing Biſhopricks on children. my 


that time, viz. the 
The other Epitaph. « were tried to recover him, died ; whereof the 
Mop „ grams Frome as well as thoſe 
Hie jacet nobilis vir reverendus in Chriffo pater deminus of ve me ſi 


ga cient warning. But read- 

Petrus Duiqueranus Epiſcopus winery ©) domini An- ing the diverſions of this kind Sale by the 
thonii Duiquerani equitis Ef Baroni: Belkjocani illufiriſi- ** Delians, Athenians, Greeks, Aftaticks, even the 
mi in Provincia: cujus libri tres de Laudibus Provincie © Roman Emperors, and by the various nations of 
extant diſciplinarum ac rerum cognitione effloreſcente;, © Italy, where people uſed to ſtake all had in 
obiit anno domini 1550 Kalen. Septembris 15 anno; natus © the world, that ſuch and ſuch a cock would be victo- 

(1) Antiquites 24 (1). i. e.“ Here lyes the noble and reverend Fa- . rious in battle; I alſo was deſirous of taſting this 
de Paris, par * ther in God Peter Quiqueran, Biſhop of Senez, * pleaſure. Neither the judgment of the ancients, 
Gilles Corrozet, « ſon to Anthony Quiqueran, Knight and Baron of nor my own inclination, deceived me; and I have 
_ 24 % © Beaujeu in Provence ; whoſe three books are extant * frequently viewed ſuch battles with pleaſure ; on 
* « in praiſe of Provence, and they abound with « which account certain enemies, whom I had for- 

„ knowledge and learning. He died in 1550, the © merly diſguſted, not knowing on which ſide to at- 

 « 15th of the calends of September (Aug. 18.) aged ' tack me, took occaſion, as often as they could, to 

(i) In his Four- © twenty four years.” Peter de St. Romuald (2) was «© ſay that I took a pleaſure in cock-fighting. They 


na? Chrono"grpe's very much in the wrong to quote the firſt of theſe one day carried matters ſo far, that crowds of 
om. 2. p. 183. 


ater the 29h epitaphs as declaring, that Zuiqueran . . . . . was © men, women, and children, and old men, ran to 
* 2 He 4 great Orator, a great Poet, and à great Divine. It © my epiſcopal palace, and afterwards gave out that 
ſhould have fixed is plain the epitaph does not ſay this. This Author “ I was too much addicted to thoſe ſports. Do 
Quiqueran's obſerves, that he died, as it is thought, before he was «* you aſk whether I diſdained or la 


ughed at their 

— 2 * conſecrated. _ "a « folly ? A e not ou ly to make. I 
, Some of his amuſements or diverſions ſhew him «© ably ſho ve acquieſced in their judgment, 

the 17th, 70 eB little practiſid the duties of @ Biſhop.) The Fad I not known that they themſelves fe 


trophies about his monument ſuit infinitely better . at all (4).” (4) Camerarive, 


a man who was paſſionately fond of the ite I am to obſerve, that Quiqueran does not ſay Meditations b f. 
arts, than to a Biſhop ; but the reading of the book in his Latin original, that people flocked to his (2999s Tom: 2. 
De Laudibus Provinciæ, will ſhew, that our Biſhop of epiſcopal palace. His words are as follow : Tandem . 385, - 5p 
Senez employed himſelf in things quite different from viri, famine, * ſeneſſus certatim exiliunt, cording to the 
the Government of a Dioceſs. He did not ſtudy proclamant, in libellis proſcribunt me fludigſorem gallina- French tranſſat. 
the diſeaſes of the ſoul, and the remedies proper for 


| ce pugne (5). Camerarius has corrected ſome of Simon Gou- 
healing them. His curioſity prompted him to ſearch — errors that were in the original, but De. lart, Lions edit. 


into the properties of plants, minerals, and animals. who printed from him have made others more con- _ 

He kept a great number of beaſts, was a great ſportſ- fiderable (6). Simon Goulart's tranſlation is not al- (5) Quiqueranus, 

man, and took vaſt delight in cock - fighting. Camera- ways 1 which thoſe will ſoon ſind, Who compare, Yay Ok Pro- 
tz) In Tom. 2. rius cites him often (3) ; but it is only about ſuch things with his verſion, the following words of Quiqueran : "ie, lib. 2, 
of his Hiſtorical a; theſe. He quotes particularly the paſſage in which Mar paul quam tentatis ommifariis remediis ge- folio 39. 
Meditations, See it ex Gallorum pugnis, hifloria me admo- (6) In the 


5 the Author confeſſes that his amuſements or employ- rierit, ejus 
2 ; ene ments were condemned. John Pierius Valerianus euerat. rie eas cim legerem quam frequenter cele- 3 edit, 
decrevi 195%, 


index of the Au- relates, that the moſt courageous cocks are in brafſent Deli, quim Athenienſes . . . . 
thors cited under 2 the iſland of Rhodes; and ſays that he himſelf quogue ejus woluptatis particeps fieri. Goulart ſ es 
the word Peter «© had ſeen the proofs of this, in ſome which had that the Author's meaning is, that the Hiſtory of 
1 « been brought from thence to Rome, where ſome the ing battles of the cocks, and thoſe of o- 
Nation of Simon were of a prodigious ſize, and ſurprizingly brave. thers, had ſufficiently warned him, that his Rhodian 
Goulart. Peter Quinqueran confirms this, he ſaying t, a cock would be fick, and could not be cured any 
LATIN. | cock, brought from Rhodes, was 33 to me, remedy ; but that nevertheleſs the reading of the di 
76. 5 „ and I paid a great price ſor it. Though he was verſions of the ancients had excited him to taſte the 
« but fix months old, yet was ſo courageous, and ſame pleaſure. Now this ſenſe is falſe, and partl 
# Book 2. Of « fond of fighting, that any dog who ventured into abſurd. Quiqueran ſays only this, that Hiſtory 
3 e my court-yard, was ſure to be furiouſly ſet upon: informed him of the pleaſure, which people 


ma 
as to ſuch common cocks as ventured near him, taſte in cock-fighting. . 
he killed them all. 1 myſelf uſed to be highly Cuſtom might, in ſome meaſure, excuſe our Pre- 
««. delighted with making him fight with a late, for tbe direrſica he took in hunting, ſeveral 
„ 'Turkey-cock I had, as weighty as a fat Biſhops in that age taking that exerciſe, not re- 


Turkey cocks are extremely cholerick, and raile membering that it is forbid by the Canons. See 
themſelves haughtily, as is evident from their the Extravagances or decrees, De Clerico wenatore (con- 
„ ſwelling necks, and the noiſe they make; though cerning the hunting of Prieſts). One of the Monks, ANY 
«« otherwiſe their voice is plaintive or whining, and who wrote againſt the Biſhop of Bellai, inſinuates, N 7 Ca- 
« ridiculous. As to my Rhodian e-cock, after that Biſhops laid out great ſums in hawks and hounds mus, Biſhop of 
| having fought a numberleſs multitude of battles (7). He wrote about the year 1644. Bellai, p. 350, 
{ he fell ſick ; and though all the methods poſſible 


551. 
(s} Dio, lib. 34. QUIRINUS (PUBLIUS SULPICIUS) Conſul the year of Rome 742 (a), was 
ein. born in Lanuvium, and not related to the Patrician family Sulpicia (b). He owed his 
42 py N riſe and advancement entirely to the ſervices (which were very aſſiduous and ardent) he 


had done Auguſtus, eſpecially in war. After his Conſulſhip, he commanded an army in 


— n LC 1 8 
* 


cen hem, id Cilicia (c), in order to ſubdue certain nations (d), who were looked upon as the fierceeſt 
jc nd in all that country (e). He conquered them by ſtarving them (f ), for which he was 


' honoured with a triumph (g). Some place this at the time of our Saviour's birth; and 

42. F. 5. imagine, that although there was another Governor in Syria, yet Auguſtus gave to Qui- 

(% lem, ibid rinus, to reward the glory he had lately obtained, a commiſſion for the taxation menti- 
f „ oned by St. Luke (), it not being doubted that the perſon called Cyrenius (i) in ſcrip- () id. ver 2: 

22 4.“ ture, is the fame with our Quirinus. Auguſtus plainly ſhewed the high regard and 

A eſteem he had for him, when he appointed him Governor to Caius Cæſar his grandſon, 
Bod after Lollius's death, who had enjoyed that poſt. The Reader may have ſeen elſewhere ) In the rem. 
( the difference, which Tiberius made between theſe two Governors of Caius Cæſar. [4] of the att 


* LLIUS. 
Quirinus's ” 


lib, 3. cap» 23. 


(#) Ex cod. Tacit. 
ibid. and cap» 48. 


(1) Tacit, Ann, 
lib, J. cap · 22. 


(2) $uet. in Ti- 


berio, cap. 49 · 


and runny 
- ſhe was not the better woman for that. am 


* ed her with havin 


QUI 


Quirinus's 

he lived; that young I 
(!). She was not happy in her 

everal years after, her with the 


le were moved to com 


paſſion for 
ty [BJ. The conqueſt he 
on 


A] He divorced his wife ; and, ſeveral years after 
41 her with the guilt of many crimes.] He Fwd 
ed her with pretending, that ſhe had had a child by 
him. There might be itrong motives on one fide 
for ſuch a ce ; he being very rich, and having 
neither ſons nor daughters. The other re- 
lated to adultery, poiſoning, and the conſulting of 
ſoothſayers with regard to the Imperial Family. At 
Rome Lepida, cui fuper Æmiliorum decus L. Sulla ac 
Cn. Pompeius | exant, defertur ſimulaviſſe partum 
ex P. Quirino divite, atque orbo, adjiciebantur adul- 
teria, venena : quæſitumque per Chaldzos in domum 
Cæſaris, defendente ream Manio Lepido fratre. Qui- 
rinus po diftum repudium adhuc infenſus, it in- 
Fami ac mcenti miſerationem addiderat (1). 1. e. But 
« Lepida, who not only had the honour to deſcend 
from the /Emilian family, but alſo was grand- 
daughter to L. Sylla and Cn. Pompey, was im- 
— in Rome of falſely affirming that ſhe had 
ad a child by P. Quirinus, a thy man who 
had no children. She likewiſe was charged with 
«« the crimes of adultery, poiſonings, and conſulting 
« ſoothſayers, with to Cæſar's family; Ma- 
«« nius Lepidus, her brother, being counſel for her. 
6s * though he had divorced her, continuin 
«« ſtill exaſperated, moved the 8 to pity, thoug 
** ſhe was infamous and criminal,” It appears by 
the beginning of this paſſage, that Emilia Lepida 
was great grand-daughter to Sylla : — 
ur- 
prized that Suetonius, who wrote after Tacitus, ſhould 
reduce the charge to one article ; he ſaying only, 
— 7 was accuſed of a deſign of poiſoning her 
h Quirinus. Condemnatam 2 generofiſſimam fœ- 
minam Lepidam, in gratiam Quirini conſularis predivitts, 
& orbi, qui dimiſſam eam & matrimonio vigefimum 
annum veneni olim in ſe comparati arguebat (2). 1. e. 
« Lepida, a Lady of great diſtinction, was likewiſe 
« condemned at the ſuit of Quirinus, a very wealthy 
« man, of conſular dignity, and having no children, 
« who twenty years after he had divorced her charg- 
formerly attempted to 
« him.” This omiſſion of Suetonius is attended with 
another fault ; he ſaying, that ſhe was condemned 
twenty years after ſhe had been divorced from Qui- 
rinus. However, he is not accurate in his chrono- 
logy, which I thus prove. This Lady was ſentenced 
in the year 773. There was a deſign to marry her 


to Lucius Cæſar, grandſon to Auguſtus ; and conſe- 


(3) See Cenota- 
phia Piſana of 


Father Noris, p. 


258 and 260. 
(4) In Notit ad 


£ xcerpta Dionis, 
p. 90. See Noris, 


ibid. p. 259. 


(5) Noris, ibid. 
p · 258. 


uently ſhe was not married to Quirinus till after 
the death of that young Prince. Now he died in 
755, according to the calculation of Archbiſhop 
Under and Father Noris (3) ; or the year 756 ac- 
cording to Petavius, or the year 757 accarding to 
Valeſius (4). It is not probable that Quirinus repu- 
diated her before they had been married a twelve- 
month ; he conſequently could not have divorced 
her twenty years in 373: The Commentators on 
Seutonius are quite filent on that head, and yet it 
ought to have been cleared. Father Noris (5) has 
jult reaſon to cenſure Archbiſhop Uſher, who declared 
on one hand, that Lucius Cæſar died in 755 ; and on 
the other, that Lepida was married to Quirinus in 
753- Now theſe two things are inconſiſtent, ſince 


it is certain that the marriage of Quirinus was after 
Lucius Cæſar's death; now will any one ſay, that 
's grandſon 


there was a deſign to marry the Emperor 


marrying Emilia Lepida, is a 
= E bean defied 


ida, t 
gained over her was publicly 
this occaſion, the meanneſs of his extraction, to that Lady's exalted birth. 
had made himſelf odious by the ſordid manner he 
immenſe eftate. He died in the year of Rome 774; and, at Tiberius's rec 
lick funeral was made in his honour (n). Thoſe who deſire to know w. 


credit in which 
r, grandſon to Au. 


Fea Co 


with Quirinus, he divorcing her; and, 
guilt of many crimes [A], for which ſhe was 
ſent into baniſhment, This conduct of Quirinus was looked upon as fo ſtrange, that 


h ſhe was quite infamous and guil- 

ateſted ; the world com 221 
e alſo 
paſſed his old age in the midſt of an 
a pub- 
he ought 


Lepida's divorce, and her proſecution, He t 
not to have entertained ſo an opinion Br ay 
I muſt not omit, that Tiberius, after the ſentenc- 
ing of the Lady in queſtion, declared at laſt, that 
he was certainly informed by the teſtimony of Qui- 
rinus's domeſticks, that ſhe had attempted to 
poiſon her huſband. Dein tormentis ſervorum pate 
fafta funt flagitia, itumque in ſententiam Rubellii 
Blandi, & quo agua — huic Dru- 
ſus adſenſit, quamquam alii mitius cenſuiſſent, max 
Scauro qui filiam ex ea genuerat, datum, ne bona pub- 
licarentur. Tum demum aperuit Tiberius, com 

fibi etiam ex P. Quirini ſervis, veneno eum & Fepida 
petitum (6). i. e. The ſervants being afterwards 
«« racked, her wickedneſs was diſcovered ; and the opi- 
« nion of Rubellius Blandus was , by which 
% ſhe was voted to baniſhment ; us ted to 
„% it, though others had been more favourable in 
« their opinion ; and immediately after Scaurus, to 
% whom ſhe had brought a daughter, obtained that 
« her eſtate ſhould be preſerved. But at laſt Tibe- 
« rius aſſerted, that he had diſcovered evidently by 


* 


(6) Tacit. An. 
lib. 3. cap. a3. 


iſon 


ed to 


„ Quirinus's ſervants, that Lepida had — So 


« poiſon him.” We ſhall preſently ſee, t 
pl in all probability, was ſentenced very juſtly to 
aniſhment. 


[B] People were moved to compaſſion for Lepida, tho' 


ſhe was quite infamous and guily.] t cannot be aſ- 


ſerted that Tacitus has too much on Tibe- 
rius, much leſs can it be ſaid that — — 

any manner. Since therefore he confeſſes that 
was guilty, and ruined in her 
ſuppoſe it an evident fact. He does not deny 
that Tiberius took ſome ſteps during Lepida's trial, 
which ſhewed that he was for having her puniſhed ; 
{ he confeſſes, by ſome other he might be 


him in 


tions mentem Principis, 
adeo vertit ac miſcuit ire & clementie ſigna (8). i. e. 
« It was not an eaſy matter to diſcover, in this trial, 
* the intention of that Monarch, he ſo changed and 
« blended the indications of his anger and clemen- 
« cy.” The worſt that can be ſaid, is, that Ti- 
berius uſed his utmoſt endeavours under hand, to prove 
the crimes laid to Lepida's charge. This is not call - 
reſs innocence, injuſtice, nor tyranny, &c. 
Let us therefore conclude, that the Lady in queſtion 
merited the puniſhment to which ſhe was ſentenced. 
Nevertheleſs the people were highly exaſperated a- 
gainſt the contrivers of that proſecution, and mur- 
mured aloud, and with dreadful imprecations, at ſo 
illuſtrious a Lady's being ſacrificed to Quirinus. She 
had found the art to move the people to compaſſion, 
by the 6 ſhe made during the ſolemnization 
Cc 


of the not to mention that Quirinus 
C 
point; for thoſe who make themſelves obnoxious 
to the endear to themſelves the intereſt of 
thoſe perſons they attack, though thoſe perſons 
have really no merit, but are even very guilty. Qui- 
rinus quamvis infami ac nocenti miſerationem addide- 
rat (g). . Lepida laderum diebus, qui cognitionem 
inter venerant, theatrum cum claris faminis ingreſſa, 
lamentatione flebil majores ſuos, ciens — Þ 

peium, cajus c monumenta, & es imagines vi · 
ſebantur, tantum miſericordice permovit, ut 75 in la- 
„ ſeva & deteſtanda Quirino clamarent on” 


Cr ymas 
ſenect 


7 * ins 


Lepida n, wt. 
tion (7), we muſt cap. 42. 


of being inclined to pardon her. Haud (8) Idem, ibid, | 
facile quis diſpexerit illa in 


(9) Idem, ibid, 


(10) Idem, ibid. 


= atque orbitati, & obſcuriſſime domui, 
nata q uxor L. Cæſari, ac divo Au 
dederetur (to). i. e. 


to a woman whom Quirinus had abandoned or di- 

vorced ? Archbiſhop Uſher fell into this miſtake by 

his truſting to Suetonius, that is, by ſuppoſing that 

Suetonius Fad exactly calculated the years between 
2 


nurus, cap, 3 · 
* had raiſed the com- 

« paſſion of the people, though ſhe was infamous na 
| « criminal. 


648 


Dn mol ofthe 


editions of Taci- 
dus. 


au! 
to be called Quins, or Quirinius (n), may read Mr. Ryck's notes on Tacitus s An. () Joh, 4. 


nals, p. 37. Joſephus calls him Kvpyoe Cyrenius ; and informs us that he had filled all f. 1g. Pudaic, 
pram Id. ey and was one of the moſt illuſtrious perſanages of: that age ( N 


« criminal. . . . . Lepida, during the ſolemniza- « wented the moſt horrid ations apart. FIRMS 
« tion of the public c games, which happened at the 0 whom, 2 old, chte, ent 232 
«« ſame time with the trial, coming into the theatre . extraction, Lepida was paar] though ſhe was 
« with ſeveral Ladies of diſtinction; calling, with * defigned formerly to be the wife Hee L. A N. and 
« the heavieſt _ her anceflors, and e eſpecially * daughter-in-law to the divine Augu 


upon Pom e monuments and images - niſhment inflicted on Lepida 2 5 — the —— 
« ing there ibited to the view, excited their pity of the * inſt Quirinus (11). Compare this 
to ſuch a degree, that burſting into tears, . with w aid above (12). 


Sed ceteris baud lata ob intenta, ut memoravi, de pericula ſordidamque} æpetertem 
5 ibid. cap. 48. i ee 12 2 br 1 


f , ,, . ß RY 


de Academie 
Franc. p. m. 344+ 


(5) I ſhall ob- 


8 whom be learnt all the 


19 years old in 


Life, 3 a « 
] at his native place, He printed this ſpeech 


ACAN (HONORAT DE BEUIL, Raney 
(e) Pelifſon, Hif. the Order of St. Michael, was born a Roche Racan in Touraine (a), anno 
1589 (b). {He was one of the Pages to his Majeſty in 1605 (c); and as he began 
to amule himſelf with writing Poetry, he got acquainted with Malherbe, from 
ill he had in French Poetry. . . . . This acquaintance and friend- 
rem. that be was ſhip with Malberbe laſted till his death, which happened in 1628 (d). He was choſen 


R A C 


R. 


IS OF) ſon to a Knight of 


with ſome of his poems (F), and died in 


1670. The ſeat become vacant by his death was filled by Mr. de la Chambre, Pariſh- 
Prieſt of St. Bartholomew's. He happened to write a Quatrain, (a ſtanza of four verſes 
exactly like that of a Poet, whoſe writings he believed he had never read [A]. I ſhall 


[4] He happened to worite a Buatrain, . . . exact 
like that of a Poet, whoſe writings he believed he had 
never read.) Menage relates ſeveral curious parti- 
culars, which deſerve to be tranſcribed in this place ; 

(1) Menage, 04- ** (1) I have frequently heard Mr. Chapelain ſay, 
* that himſelf and Mr. d'Andilli had wrote the 


R p- „ ſame verſe (2), without knowing it was Mal- 
nl 4 “ herbe's. And at the time I am writing this remark, 


this in the Anti. © Mr. Furetiere informs me, that the ſame thin 
Baillet, chap, © had happened to him. I have alſo often hea 
128, « Mr. Corneille ſay, that he had hit upon, in his 
() i.e. Garbi. © Polyeufte, the two famous verſes following, rela- 
tres de la paix, ting to fortune. 


de foudres de la 

r — « Ft comme elle a Þ &clat du verre, 

the paraphraſe of Elle en a la fragilite, 

Palm 145, by . * — * * 
Malherbe. « Fortune, like glaſs, is ſhining and is brittle. 


« He had compoſed, I ſay, theſe lines, without 
« knowing that they were firſt made by Biſhop Go- 
« deau, who had introduced them into an ode, ad- 
« dreſſed by him to Cardinal Richlieu, fifteen years 
« before Corneille had given them a place in his 
« Polyeucte. It is a common thing for writers to 
« hit upon the ſame thought and expreſſion. Por- 
« phyry, in a fragment of his book on pailology, 
« quoted by Euſebius in Chap. III, Book X. of his 
« Preparatio Evangelica, mentions one Aretades, who 
„had compoſed an entire treatiſe on ſuch fortuitous 
* hits... oo It is, I ſay, common enough for a 
« writer to hit upon the ſame thought and expreſſion 
ö « of others; and particularly when ſuch a one has 
I « ſeen that thought and expreſſion before, as d' An- 
] « dilli, Chapelain and Furetiere, had doubtleſs 
„ ſeen that verſe of Malherbe, and Coneille thoſe 
« two of Biſhop Godeau; for it often happens 
« that we remember a thing, but forget the au- 
« thor of it. But what happened to Mr. de Racan 
« js very extraordinary. In 1608, he being in gar- 
„ riſon at Calais, and but nineteen years of age, 
« compoſed the four verſes following. 
« F/lime qui voudra la mort tpouvantable, 
« Ft la face Phorreur de tous les animaux; 
Quant a my je la tiens pour le poinct deſirable, 
« Ou commencent nos biens, & finiſſent nos maux. 
Let death be formidable deem'd by men, 
« And made the horror of all animals; 
For different are my thoughts; to me it ſeems 
The point where bliſs begins, and mis'ry ends. 


« Being ſome time after in Paris, and repeating theſe 
« yerſes, as his own, to his friend Ivrante, the latter 
« told him, that he ſhould not impoſe on him in that 
« article : that he very well knew thoſe verſes were 
« wrote by Mathieu; and that it was the firſt qua- 
« train of his book entitled Les Tablettes de la wie 
« FE ode la mort, Mr. de Racan, who had never ſeen 
« that book, perſiſted with obſtinacy, a long time, 
« in declaring, that it was not poſhble for Mathieu 
« to have wrote thoſe verſes; and would not yield 


Vol. VIII. 


obſerve 


« till Ivrante, to Racan's great aſtoniſhment, ſnewed 
* him them in Mathieu's book. I do not doubt 
„ the truth of this ſtory ; firmly perſuaded that 
« Mr. de Racan, who has often told it me before 
* many perſons, is a man of ſtrit veracity. But I 
very much queſtion the truth of what Leonard 
% Salviati informs us of, in his firſt book on Anver- 
© timenti della lingua Italiana, viz. that a Poet, his 
contemporary, wrote ſonnets exactly like thoſe of 
* Cardinal Bembo, though he had never ſet eyes on 
them.“ We ſee that Menage makes a great dif- 
ference between what happened to Racan, and the 
incident relating to the reſt of the Poets mentioned 


Cd) Ibid. p. 0. 
1608. one of the Members of the French Academy, at the time of its foundation; and there had () Penn, Hifs 


cademie 


an ſpeech written by him, againſt the ſciences, which was read, the gth of July 1635 (e). A 
G. Had he been in Paris, he would have ſpoke it himſelf, but he was then in the N wy 


(F) Ibid, 


by him. There appears to him ſomething more ex- 


traordinary in the former. However, were I to ſpeak 
my thoughts on that matter, I ſhould form a differ- 
ent judgment. Moſt people know, that children who 
are well educated, are commonly taught ſome reli- 
gious and moral maxims ; and that they are made to 
learn by heart ſome ſententious ſtanzas before they 
can read. The Proteſtants chooſe, for this purpoſe, 
ſome paſſages in David's pſalms ; or, as the — 
iſts, ſome quatrains of Pibrac, or from another Poet 
of the ſame ſtamp (3), ſome of whom are found in 
all countries. Doubtleſs Racan, when but five or 
ſix years of age, had heard his governeſs or his mo- 
ther, repeat ſome of the fine quatrains in queſtion, 
or thoſe of Mathieu, which are commonly bound 
with thoſe of Pibrac. The traces of theſe, which 
imprinted themſelves on his brain, were ſtopped for 
ſome years ; but afterwards they opened again, and 
preſented themſelves to him as a quite new object ; 
and without calling up the particular remembrance 
of the author, or of the book from which they had 
been taken. He therefore imagined himſelf to be 
the author of thoſe four verſes, though they, in re- 
ality, were no more than a recollection. Was a man 
to enquire attentively into his own mind, he would 
find that, on a hundred occaſions, thoughts which 
he fancies were invented by himſelf, were, in reali- 
ty, no more than what he had heard or read before ; 
but only that he did not remember that circumſtance. 
I will here quote ſome verſes from Moliere, which 


(3) There is a 
book entitled, Le 
miroir des vertus et 
le chemin de bien | 
wvivre. The mir- 
rour of the vir- 
tues, and rules 
for holy living.) 
This mirrour is 4 
collection of 
chriſtian and mo- 
ral Quatrains, 
by Peter Habert, 
Counſellor and 
Secretary to the . 


Kings» 


confirm what I obſerved with reſpe& to the educa- 


tion of children. Here follows the cenſure of a co- 
quet, whom her father is ſuppoſed to addreſs in man- 
ner following. | 

Voila, woila le fruit de ces empreſſemens, 

on vous voit nuit & jour d lire vos Romans : 

De colibets d amour witre tete eft remplie, 

Et vous parle de Dieu bien moins que de Clehe. 

Tettez moi dans le feu tous ces mechans tcrits, 

Qui gatent tous les jours tant de jeunes efprits : 

Liſez moi comme il faut, au lieu de ces ſornettes, 

Les Duatrains de Pibrac, & les dactes Tablettes 

Du Conſeiller Matthieu, ouorage de waleur, 

Et plein de beaux diftons @ reciter par caur : 

La guide des pecheurs eff encor un bon livre, 

Cel Ia qu en peu de tems on apprend à bien vivre, 

Et fi vous naviex leu que ces moralitex, 

Vous ſgauries un peu mieux ſuivre mes volontex (4). 


8 B 


(5) Moliere, 
Sganarelle ou le 
Cocu imaginaireg 


Scene 1s 
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() Rem. ] obſerve elſewhere (g), how fond he was of the favours of the fair. 


of the art. I- 
RESIAS, 

« Such is the benefit, which you have reap'd [Bayle ſuppoſes above, that Racan, when a child, 

By poring o'er Romances day and night: had read the Tablettes of Matthieu; and that after- 

« With love's vain toys your filly brain is fill'd, wards, the firſt quatrain occurring to his memory, 

« And Cleha leſs than God, employs your thoughts. he imagined he himſelf was author of it. Bayle 

«« But, inſtant, burn thoſe idle, trifling books, did not know that the Qyatrains o Tablette de la Vie 

« Which, daily, ſpoil the morals of our youth. de la Mort, were not f till 1609, Racan 

„ Study attentively the learned Matthieu, being then twenty years old, and having wrote verſes 

« Or virtuous Pibrac, noble pieces both, at fifteen or ſixteen years of age. However, I am From the p., 

4 And fill'd with maxims which enrich the mind. of opinion, with Bayle, that when he wrote the four — of Bayle's 

No theſe you well may add the Sinner's guide, verſes in queſtion, he was indebted for them to his p. g, * by 

« By which frail man is led to virtue's temple. memory, and not to his judgment “.] 2 
(e) See the ad- « Ah! had theſe heavenly books been all your ſtudy, le) Cron. Vier 
UI « My will, in every thing, you'd have obey'd.” rarer. bl 
this Dict. WY: om. 2. 


(5) Mabillon, RADULPHUS, or RALPH (a), Archbiſhop of Bourges, was the ſon of Radul- 24 


48. $8. Bere- phus, Count and Lord of Turenne, Lay-Abbot of Tulle, Count of Quercy, and of“ 8 . 
Tom. 2. 5.186. Agana his wife, He was of illuſtrious birth, being of the Blood royal of France; and () 168. 


ibid. p. 151. of the ſame ſtock with Wifridus, Count of Bourges (5), which the acts of St. James (7) Hike 5 
— ect, & the Hermit, and thoſe of St. Genulfus, affirm to have ſprung from the Kings of aria, n. * 
circumjaculis re- France (c). P. 315, 


gionis domi nus, 


vir potens, & „. Radulphus, from his infancy, was deſigned for the Church, and committed to the care (') Dominici, 
bilis, ex n of Bertrand, Abbot of Solignac, in Limoſin (d). He was afterwards Abbot of Fleuri rai, 


ncorum dittiva. Du 
— wat, & (e), then Archbiſhop of Bourges in 839 (). He was concerned in all the great affairs 27 4 
quedeprabilius ff of State tranſacted in his time (g); and it was he who crowned King of Aquitain, in %, 
ors aryl . Limoges, anno 855, the young Charles, fon to Charles the Bald ()). He was, with Labbe, Tableaux 


ſen & origine the ſame Charles the Bald, in the Council held at Savonieres, near Toul, in 859. The 0 AY yon, 
—— nel manner in which he was treated by the Fathers of that Council, and the ſubmiſſive terms 0. 2 
Wahnd comin they employed in addreſſing or ſpeaking of him (i), ſhew that he was highly eſteemed rng, nel. 
quondam Bituri- both at Court and by the Clergy. He was one of the Archbiſhops, appointed by this 2 * 
On 7 Council, to judge of the complaints made by Charles the Bald, againſt Wenillon, Arch- 67. Lale, Bl. 
* biſhop of Sens (c). He had aſſiſted before, in 8535, in the Council of Meaux (/) ; and Tom. 1. 


mine, filia, & b: 1fterwards was preſent in that of Tuſei, anno 860 (m); and in the Aſſemblies held at (% {re vi 


omnes ex regio 


: 0 . . * Dom. 734 2bus i 
Francorum ſan- Piſtes, before Charles the Bald, in 862 and 864 (z). He founded, with his patrimony, 8 
guine traxerant ſeveral Abbies, viz. that of Devre in Berry, afterwards tranſlated to Vierzon (o); that 7 een 
orig inem. j - . . „ Exeraitia ulluſtra. 

Ia of Beaulieu in Limoſin; that of Vegenues in the ſame country; and that of Saraſac in ms gran . 
c iQ, . 


ita S. Genul- 2 The two laſt are ruined (p). . na 2 
3 e alſo rebuilt Chiteau-Gourdon, in Saiſſeau. This town was part of his patrimony. , punr;jces K. 
ic e - 


lium Scarra quam He there depoſited the body of St. Satire, whence it was called St. Satur, which it bears — 
See e, to this day (4). It is ſituated near Sancerre, which was the chief place of the other part of e mi 
277 L. vic a- Saiſſeau, poſſeſſed by Wifridus, Count of Bourges; and which Agana his daughter, brought * 
— Al eas in marriage to Robert, brother of Ingeltrude, wife of Pepin I. King of Aquitain ( 7). tam prime regen 
farii Ducis Aqui- This Robert is the ſame perſon with Robert the Strong. 1 
— Kl. An ancient Author informs us (5), that St. Radulphus governed the people who were guitar e gentis 

querat, originem under his care, with ſo much prudence and greatneſs of ſoul, that he might juſtly be — 24g agg 
"—_—_ 2 called, by all the great men of Aquitain, the Father of his country (2). He took a very fer i vii s. 
2 particular care of his Clergy ; and it was, in the view of inſtructing and edify ing them, a 


Cd) Thid. p. 157. that he drew up fifteen canons or ordinances, which Mr. Baluſe printed. He likewiſe un, er Bene 
(% Ibid drew up ſome other canons, which Mr. Baluſe promiſes alſo to publiſh. He is the firſt ;, bon EA 

8 Archbiſhop of Bourges, whom we certainly know to have been Patriarch and Primate , Sans, Aa. 
N La. 2 of the Provinces of Aquitain and Narbonne (2). It was, on this account, that Pope 8 
Sanmarthanis, Nicholas I. wrote a long letter to him, which informs us, that Primates ought not to 


_ p15; take immediate cognizance of the affairs of the Clergy of the other Dioceſcs, within 6%’ C. 


5 a Sammarth. 
Bityricon, cap. their own, but only by appeal (x). + Tam: © 9 256; 
Lale, Lem z. He died the twentieth of June 866, and was canonized ()). 152. 
p. 66. Himſelf, his brothers, and the deſcendants of thoſe brothers, adhered all very zealouſly (en M 
(2) La Thau- to Robert the Strong, and his deſcendants, Pape Epiſe. 39. 


1 _ Two of his brothers, GODFREY and ROBERT, left poſterity. That of Robert (, $2. Bend. 
ends with Aimar, Viſcount of lower Limoſin, a Lay-abbot, and Reſtorer of the abbey 4, Tom. 2. p. 
2 — 7 of Tulle. He reſtored to the Monks of this houſe, the dignity of Abbot, and the reve- 
Peiftes, & Am. nues of the abbey; theſe having been in his family ever ſince the time of his great-grand- /=) Appendix ad 
. ans father, who had obtained them by the munificence of our Monarchs (2). _ 
* Count Godtrey fought againſt the Normans in the battle of Brieſerthe, with Robert B/, p. 528. 
() ＋ 29 the Strong, who was flain in it (aa). He left two ſons, Count GODFREY, of whom 474% + 
cap. 11. p. 141. St. Eudes, Abbot of Clugni ſays, that he would oblige St. Geraud, Count of Aurillac, e . 13. 
(4) Ibid. p. 144. to become his vaſſal (bb). 1 
(1)82:, Berediez, RANULPH US, younger brother of Godfrey, carried on the line. The elder branch e 
+ Tom. z.p- of his deſcendants ends in SULPICE, who, by marriage, brought Turenne into the fa- 
TY mily of Comborn (cc). The younger branch, which aſſumed the name of Souillac, 


65 Now on when ſirnames became hereditary, ſtill exiſts ; and continues the line of thoſe Princes, 
Atl. om. . 


(bb) Bibl. Clue 
nac. p. 84. 


. 160. Counts, and Lords of Turenne, ſprung from the ſame ſtock as Wifridus, Count of F, % 
(») Ibid Bourges. | | de Turenne, p. 
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RADULPHUS (RALPH), a Benedictin Frier, firnamed Haviacenſis, or Flaicen- (el See Father 


0a) Albericus tri- 


um Fontium Mo- 


651 


uli Cie. Ji, becauſe he belonged to the Convent of St. Germer de Flaix, in the dioceſe of Beau- 4 ibid. p. 
See F. Labbe, 44 vais, flouriſhed in 1157, as Albericus (a) affirms, on the teſtimony of Helinand (5). 


Script. Eceliſ. 


Tor. 2. p. 274. Several eminent Writers have committed an error in placing him under the year 910 (c): oa du Pin, 


A Monk of 


J. Tom. 


he is called by ſome Raoul, or Ralph the Black (d). His commentary on the book of b. 185, is one of 


95 3 Leviticus is ſtill extant; it being inſerted in the Bibliotheca Patrum, and printed ſepa- theſe; 
dioceſe of Beau- rately at Colen in 1536. There (e) has been reſtored, to him, a commentary on Solo- (0 Father Hom- 


vais, about the 


mon's ſong, which was thought to be a 


work of St. Gregory. The partizans of the u Pe 


plement. Patrum, 


century, and the hiſtory of Pope Joan [A] rank him among their teſtimonies with regard to her, but they in 1684. 


23 are greatly miſtaken in ſo doing. 
Labbe, de Script. 
Eccleſ. Tom. 2. 
ous [4] The partizans of the hiſtory of Pope Joan, rank- 
ed him among their teſlimonies, with regard to her, but 
they are greatly miſtaken in ſo doing. ] This aroſe from 
confounding him with a Benedictin Frier, named 
Ranulphe de Hygeden (Ralph Higden) an Engliſh- 
man, who died in 1363. Father Labbe imagines 
that Conrad Decker firſt occaſioned this blunder. 
Autor Primus illius apud Blondellum erroris atque in 
Marefio male fidei fuit homo furioſus Conradus Decſterus 
in libro, cui titulum fecit de Papa Romano & Papiſſa 
Romana, quod Foannes Otawvus fuerit mulier & puer- 
pera, Oppenheimii ad Rhenum in 800 anno 1612 ; 
enim loquitur pagina 430. Deſcripſit Radulfus hanc 
Hiſftoriam in ſuo Polychronico libri V. cap. 32. teſtis locuple- 
tiſſimus & omni exceptione major, utpote in quo veritatis 
Hiſtoricæ nulla defiderantur xpi lip: & wixit juxta Tri- 
themium anno circiter 930. ita ut Papale hoc puerperium ab 
iis accipere poterit, qui illud videerunt. Atque ex illo cœ- 
(% Labbe, in Ce- 10% fonte promanavit in cæteros error (1). i. e.“ The 
metaphio everſo, © firſt ſource of that error in Blondel, and diſingenui- 
od calcem, Tom. “ ty in Mareſius, was one Conrad Decker, a man 
1. de Script, Ec- « of a violent ſpirit, in a book to which he gave 
cle. p. gs, 987+ « the title, of The Roman Pope, and the Roman Popeſs, 
« declaring that John VIII was a woman, and had 
been delivered of a child, which book was printed 
« in Oppenheim on the Rhine, in 1612, 8vo; he 
„ writing as follows in page 430. This ſtory was 
told by Radulphus in his Polychronicon, book 5, 
« chap. 32, he being a moſt authentic witneſs, and 
to whom nothing can abſolutely be objected, there 
<« being none of the marks * to an hiſtorian 
«« wanting to him. Farther, he lived, according to 
„Trithemius, about the year 93o, ſo that he might 
„ have been informed of Pope Joan's delivery by 
„ thoſe who were eye-witneſſes to it. The error 
« ſpread itſelf from this polluted ſpring, to other 
« writers.” But it is certain that Vignier had 
committed it two years before Conrad Decker's 
work was printed. He publiſhed as follows in 1610. 
« What Baronius and Bellarmin ſay, viz. that Ma- 
« rjanus Scotus, who wrote about the year 1080, 
« firſt publiſhed that tory, is falſe ; as is evident 
from the Eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of the late Nicho- 
las Vignier my father, in which he produces the 
« teſtimony of Ranulphus, in his Polychronion, who 
« was a benedictin, and lived about the year 930, 
according to Trithemius (2).” A capuchin who 
Vignier, Theatre wrote againſt Vignier in 1611, did not know how 
de  Anti-chriſt, to make a proper uſe of the advantages he had. He 
3 _ 28. was not enough acquainted with books and authors ; 
"_ and did not know that the author of this Pohchroni- 
con, Which his adverſary had quoted, lived in the 
XIVth century, and not in the Xth. Here follows 
the anſwer he made to him. Read your father again 
attentively ; you will find, in the hiſtorical library, on the 
ſame ſubject, firſt, that he commits an error where he 
ys, that all who have wrote the hiſtory of the Popes, 
Anaſtaſius excepted, declare unanimouſly that Pope 
Joan ſucceeded Leo IV. as he might have learnt from 
Onuphrius, «whom he quotes in the ſame place. Secondly, 
that he ſpeaks timorouſly and doubtfully of this affair, 
as well as others, who were miſlaken concerning it. 
(3) Silveſtre de Thirdly, it will appear from his text, when duly examin- 
I Aval, Predica= ed, that he quotes Marianus as the firſt author who tells 
ow Lan, flory. Feurthly, that he does not quote in any man- 
juſtes Grandeurs W de 3 8 h 
del Egliſe Re- ner, in this place, your Arnulphus, but mentions Jobn 
maine, liv. 3. p. Lucidus ; but if you are defirous of making but one of thoſe 
78. two, know that we give but very little credit, or rather 
none at all, to the allegations of your ſaid father (3). 
But this was not aiming at the mark, nor diving to 
the bottom of the cauſe. Vignier furniſhed weapons 


3 


(2) Nicholas 


RADZIWIL 


againſt himſelf, in giving the title of Ranulphus's 
3 It was 3 this _ _ father Labbe 
diſcovered, by a paſſage in Decker, the ſource of 
FAA miſtake. 'The . Blondel had taken no 2 bo 
notice of this title; whence he was prevailed upon to Tom. 1. p. 987. 
believe, that Radulphus Flaviacenſis has * of 
Pope Joan (5). He indeed has not given into the (5) Blondel, in 
error of thoſe who place him either under the year 2 P e. 
910 or 930. He fixed his death to the year 1157, 1 n 
and grounds his conjecture on the teſtimony of Albe⸗ : 
ricus ; but he ought to have obſerved, that Albe- 
ricus does not — the death of our Radulphus 
under that year, but the proſperous part of his life. 
They were not more accurate, when they repreſented 
to him that his Radulphus is of greater antiquity 
than he had made him, that he is a teſtimony to the 
ſtory of Pope Joan, prior to Marianus; and, in a (6) It is pretend- 
word, that he might have really ſeen Pope Joan (6). ed that ſhe came 
Hic (Radulphus F — inter teſtes veritatis male I Pontificate 
tertius ponitur @ Mariano: Nec enim Radulphus Flawia- - — rm 6g 
cenſis mortuus eft denuò anno 1157. niſi eum multo longe- * 
viorem faciamus Fohanne de Temporibus; cum floruerit 
75 nono Chriſti ſeculo, pluſguam 100. annis antequam 
rianus naſceretur, adeo ut ipſam Foannam widifſe 
potuerit : Etenim Bellarminus de Scriptor. Eccl. Radul- (7) Sam. Marefi- 
pbum ait floruiſſe anna Chrifli 910 (7). 1. e. This us, in Johanna 
% Radulphus Flaviacenſis is wrongly ranked in the F. retituta, 
te third place, among thoſe who witneſſed to the fs 
truth, after Marianus ; for Radulphus Flaviacenfis 
did not die in 1157, unleſs we can ſuppoſe him 
much more ancient than Johannes de Temporibus, 
* fince he flouriſhed in the ninth century after 
«« Chriſt, above a century before Marianus came into 
the world, ſo that he might have ſeen Pope Joan; 
« for Bellarmin ſays, in his Eccleſiaſtical writers, 
that Radulphus flouriſhed in the year of Chriſt 
* 910.” He who wrote in this manner plunged 
into ſome miſtakes, which father Labbe cenſured 35 See 1 
with ſurprizing ſeverity (8). 8 2 "= 
Had Hartnac known this, when he publiſhed a Scripr. Eccleſ. p. 
new edition of Micrælius's Syntagma Hiſloriæ Ecchfi- 224, and 7955 
aflice, he doubtleſs would have informed his readers, T ſeq. 
that the following words, Nobile indignari, Aventine, 
Onuphri, Raymunde (9), Bellarmine, Baroni, Bini, Fu- (9) OO 
rimunde, quod wveſtram audaciam in negando muliebri hoc diſtineuiſhed 
pontificatu nihil curans, weritatem rei profero ex Rudol- fromFlorimunde, 
pho Flaviacenſi, zonacho Benedictino qui vixit circa Who comes after z 
annum 19CCCXXx, ex Mariano Scoto, qui natus, &fc yo ory * 
(10). i. e. “ Aventinus, Onuphrius, Raymundus, 1 
« Bellarmin, Baronius, Binius, Florimundus, now | | 
« vent your noble indignation, becauſe that, without (10) Mierælius, 
e paying any regard to your impudence, in denying Hiſe. Eccleſ. lib. 
« the reality of this female pontificate, I prove it to 3: ſect. 1. de Pa- 
„be true, by Rodolphus Fla 
« who lived about the year 820, and by Marianus 
„ Scotus, who was born &c.” That theſe words, I 
ſay, are erroneous, and that we mult eraze ex Rodol- 
pho Flawviacenſs, This ſhews how much it concerns 
controverſial writers not to rely on the writers of 
their own party, without entirely diſcuſſing all the 
replies of the adverſe party. If a writer ſhould con- 
tent himſelf with only conſulting Mareſius, he would 
copy his quotations ; but if he alſo conſulted the au- 
thor who refuted him (11), he then would diſcover 
the good from the bad. I muſt obſerve by the 
way, that Hartnac has mentioned in the margin, 
the names of ſeveral Proteſtant authors who adhere to 
the ſtory of Pope Joan, and moit of whom wrote after (2) Compare 


Florimond de Remond (12). He quotes, among 4 with rem. 
others, the famous Gerhard, Whitaker, and Andrew Fr JOAN; 


Willet. | 
[4] ” 


(11) i. e. Father 
Labbe. 


viacenſis, a Benedictin, P, p. 508. cdits | 
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RADZIWIL (NICHOLAS) IV. of that name [A], Palatin of Vilna, grand 

Marſhal and Chancellor of Lithuania in the 16th century, was a very illuſtrious man. 

He travelled into moſt parts of Europe in his youth; and was ſo {killful in bodily exer- 

ciſes, that he ſurpaſſed all the Gentlemen of his time in that particular. He had a conſi- 

derable ſhare in the eſteem and friendſhip of King Sigiſmund Auguſtus ; was Captain 

of his guards, and commanded thrice in Livonia, He there obtained a ſignal victory 

over the Germans, whereby he diſpoſſeſſed them of that province, and ſubjected it to 

Poland. He brought to the King, the Archbiſhop of Riga, and the Grand-Maſter of 

the Knights of Livonia, and delivered up to him, in full Senate, the ſeal of that order, 

and the croſs which the Grand-Maſter uſed to wear about his neck. This noble expe- 

dition crowned him with glory, When he was ſent Embaſſador to Charles V. and of 

0) Extrafted Ferdinand King of the Romans, he ſtood god-father to Archduke Erneſt. He died in 
m Simon Sta- x 567, and was carried to the grave on the ſhoulders of his four ſons (a) [BJ]. 1 muſt 


rovolſcius, in 


Rye Balla: not omit that he turned Proteſtant, and cauſed the Bible to be printed in the Poliſh lan- 


173 · 


[4] V that name.) Jagello being converted 

to Chriſtianity, and having united his country, Li- 

thuania, to the crown of Poland, which had been 

beſtowed on him, created a Nobleman named Rad- 

ziwil, Palatine of Vilna, he having alſo turned Chri- 

ſtian. This Palatine aſſumed the name of NicnoLas 

at his baptiſm; and ordered that, for the future, 

all the eldeſt ſons of his family ſhould be named 

(i) Simon Staro- Nicholas. He lived to above an hundred years of 

volſcius, in Sar- age (1). His only ſon NicyuoLas II, Palatine of 

matiæ Hellatori- Vilna, ſerved the commonwealth very gloriouſly un- 

bus, p. 163, 164. der fix Kings ſucceflively. He died at — and 

(z) Idem, ibid, nineteen years of age (2). The eldeſt of his four 

165, 166. lons, NicuoLas III Palatine of Vilna, was created 

* Prince of the Empire by the Emperor Maximilian I; 

(3) Idem, ibid. and died full of glory aged above ſeventy years (3). 

p. 167 & ſeg, Georce RAD ZIwWIL his brother, Palatine of Kio- 

via, Marſhal of the Court, Caſtellain (a kind of 

Lieutenant General) of Vilna, and Great General of 

Lithuania, was father of Barbara Radziwil, ſecond 

wife to King Sigiſmund A . Hediedin 1565 

(4). Jonx Rapzrw1l, his brother, the laſt of the 

four ſons of Nicholas II, was created a Senator of the 

Kingdom by King Sigiſmund I. He was afterwards 

Caſtellan of Troci, and at laſt grand Marſhal of Li- 

thuania. He went to Rome under the Pontificate of 

(5) Idem, ibid, Julius IT (5). He left an only ſon, NicuoLas Rap- 

p. 171, 172. ziwil IV of that name (6), who is the ſubje& of 
the preſent article. 

(6) 1dem, ibid: [LB] He wwas carried to the grave on the ſhoulders of 

(7) Filiorum bu- his four fons.) The reader will ſoon hear their names 

2 elatus fuit. and employ ments. Read only the following Latin 

Idem, ibid. p. paſſage: Quatuor filios, itidem bello inclytos, nec dete- 

174. riores ingeniis (qui, ut inquit Valerius Maximus patriæ 

rem non ſuam augere properabant ) reliquit. Nicolaum 

Hieroſolymitana peregrinatione clarum : Georgium, Vilnen- 

fem primò deinde Cracovienſem Epiſe um, & S. R. E. 

Cardinalem ; Albertum ſupremum M. D. L. Marſalcum : 

& Staniſlaum Samogitiæ Toparcham : qui cum plurimis 

lachrymis, patre pro concione laudato funeratoque ampliſſi- 

me, proprits manibus Urnam —_— inferre non eru- 

(8) idem, ibid. ,,,,4nt (8). i. e. He left four ſons famous for their 

** « warlike actions, and no leſs renowned for their 

« genius, who, as Valerius Maximus ſays, endea- 

« youred to increaſe their country's wealth, and 

« not their own ; theſe were Nicholas, famous for 

« his travels to Jeruſalem ; George, Biſhop of Vilna, 

„ and afterwards of Cracow, and Cardinal; Albert, 

« Grand Marſhal of the great Dukedom of Lithua- 

„ nia; and Staniſlaus, principal Governor of Samo- 

« giti2 : all theſe having heard, with a flood of 

„ tears, their father's funeral ſermon, were not a- 

« ſhamed to carry, with their own hands, his body 

« to the grave, he being buried with great magni- 

(9) Thuan. lib. ** ficence.” Thuanus (9) obſerves, that they all four 

38. p. 769- returned to the Communion of the Church of Rome, 

and that Albert married a daughter of the Duke of 

(10) David Chy- Courland, He fixes the death of Nicholas Radziwil 

træus, in Saxo. to the 28th of May 1565, as does alſo Bucholcerus in 

nia, lib. 21. ad his Index Cos. I am to obſerve that David 


(4) Idem, ibid, 
p- 169, 170. 


558. MST: Chytræus (10) relates the ſame particulars as Thua- 
3602. nus. Lhe paſſage I quoted from Simon Starovolſcius 
informs us, that Nicholas Radziwil, eldeſt ſon of 


our Nicholas Radziwil, was famous for his journey to 


coribas, p. 172, guage [C]. He anſwered, with the utmoſt ſharpneſs and ſeverity, Lippoman, the apo- 
ſtolical Nuncio, who had ſpoke to him in very reproachful terms [DJ. The Clergy of 


Vilna 


Jeruſalem. This obliges me to. take notice, that the 
ſame Author obſerves in another work (11), that (11) Steravolt 
Thomas Treterus, Canon of Warmia, tranſlated into is cut "> wal 
Latin the Journey to Jeruſalem of NI HOLHAS rm El. p. jo, 
CHRISTOPHER Rapz1wlL (12). This journey was 71. 
formed in 1584; Nicholas Chriſtopher Radziwil . 
including it in four letters in the Poliſh tongue. I (12) 200 2 
have ſeen the Latin verſion of it printed at Antwerp Nicholas Radzi- 
in 8 f 1 dedication of Treterus the tranſlator wil's eldeſt fon, 
is dated in 1601. 
He who perfortngd that journey died in February 
1616 ; and. was buried in a pilgrim's habit, in the 
College of the Jeſuits of Nieſwiez (13). He had been 8 
created Prince of the Empire, and left four ſons (14), * — 
from one of whom, if I miſtake not, Prince Sr axis baus Sarmatie, p- 
ALBERT RAD ZIwIL deſcended, who was Duke of Olyka 176. 
and Niefwiez, Chancellor of the great Dukedom of Li- 
thuania (15), and Author of a Panegyric of our Lady (74) Idem, ibid. 
of Czeſtochovia, He flouriſhed at the ſame time 
that Le Labourer publiſhed the relation of a journey ('5) Le Hr 
to Poland, that is, in 1647. | roy . 
[C] He cauſed the bible io be printed in the poliſh 3. p. 25. _ 
language.) Nicholas Oleſnicki, as I obſerved elſe- 
where (16), eſtabliſhed the Proteſtant Religion in (16) In the art. 
Pinczovia, at Stancarius's deſire. In the ſame place STANCARUS, 
was alſo ſettled a ſchool which was a nurſery of 
learned men. John Laſcus, George Blandrata, Fran- 
cis Liſmaninus, Martin Crovicius, Peter Statorius, 
George Schoman, Gregory Pauli, Brelius, Triceſſius, 
and {ome others, rendered it ſo flouriſhing that Pinc- 
zovia was then looked upon as the Athens of Poland 
(17). It was there that thoſe learned perſons tranſ- 7 
lated the whole bible into the vulgar tongue. Their GN 8 
tranſlation was printed at Breſt in Lithuania at the Athena Sarmati- 
expence-of our Nicholas Radziwil. He was Gover- c celebraretur. 
nor of the Royal City, and had ſet up a printing- Staniſlaus Lubi- 
houſe there. David's Pſalms, a collection of ſpiri- RR. 
tual ſongs, and ſome other works of the ſame kind, — Hook 
were printed at the ſame place, and greatly contri- 5, p. 33" 
buted to the converſion of the people. My Author's 
words are as follow : 16; (Pinczoviæ) @ Viris illi. piis 
& dofis univerſa Biblia Sacra in Linguam wernaculum 
tranſlata, ſumptibus Nicolai Radzivilii Palatini Vilnenſis 
PrincipisMagnificentiſſimi & Fartiſſimi renaſcentis wveritatis 
windicis impreſſa ſunt Breſtiæ Lithuanorum. Huic enim urbi (18) Staniſl. Lu- 
Regie Pra fectus datus erat, in qua comparatam privato bieniecius, It. 
ere officinam typographicam condiderat, & illi N ojenuadæ Reform. Holes. 
Cracovid evecato commiſerat. Jhidem exſcriptus fuit li lib. l. cap. S. f. 
ber Eſalnorum & Hymnorum aliique ejus note, quorum ** 
lectione populus a Romanis faperſitionidus ad veram Dei Liem. ibid 
colendi rationem revocabatur (18). This Author ob- _ _— re ; 
ſerves (19), that this impreſſion of the bible was fi- 170. 4 
niſhed in 1563, and that it was the firſt verſion made 
of the Scriptures into the Poliſh tongue. He adds, (20) He laid out 
that it was followed by another in 1572, compoſed ten thouſand flu- 
by Simon Budæus, and that of the New "Teſtament, rins on that oc. 
five years after, by Martin Czechovicius. It is to wages 8 8 
be obſerved, that tlie tranſlators of the bible, printed 1 
at the expence of Nicholas Radziwil (20, were but 
five in number, according to John Lætus (21). Theſe (2 2 . 
were Orſacius, Zazius, Triceſius, James Lubelſcius, —.— 


. Univerſ. p · Mm» 
and Statorius. 412. 1. cites 


[D] He anſwered with the utmoſt ſharpneſs and ſewe- Laficius, lib. 5. 
rity Lippoman the Apeftalical Nuncio, wha had poke Chytreud, 
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e in the yard of his houſe, oppoſite to St. John's church (5). The firſt Proteſtant Synod (3) Davis chy- 
142. was held, under his protection, at Vilna, in December 1557 (c). His Lady (d) aſſiſt- n 

Elizabeth ed him very zealouſly in endeavouring to ſettle the reformation (e). At this time one m. 393. 
Ct. CHRISTOPHER RADZIWIL turned Proteſtant; and it is ſaid, that his change 


0% David Chy- Was Owing to ſome impoſtures of the Monks which had been diſcovered [E]. Others 


ttæus, in Saxo- 


call him Nicholas (F), and ſay that he was firſt couſin to the Gentleman who is the ſub- (/) See the cloſe. 


nin, 00: 15: Þ. ject of the preſent article 3 and brother to Barbara Radziwil, who married Sigiſmund the rem. [8]. 


him reproachful terms.) I am perſuaded that the 
wake ol be ir leaſed to _—_— of that an- 
ſwer here. Apoflaſia cum ei non fine conviciis à Lip- 
pomano Pontificis Legato exprobraretur, eidem dota 
Apologia reſpondit, fidei ſue rationem dedit, inter alia 
vero: Qertum tibi eſſe volo, fic me nunc doctiſſimo- 
rum virorum videndorum deſiderio teneri, ut ſi ſci- 
rem me eos, aut alios etiam ex præcipuis illis qui 
ſunt in Germania, Melanchthones, Brentios, poſſe in 
mea poſtulata aliquomodo pertrahere, in eo vel præ- 
cipue, non ſervitoris tantum mittendi laborem confe- 
rendum, ſed etiam omnes opes facultateſque meas 
eſſe mihi experiendas putarem : quos quia per inſig- 
nem malitiam hæreticos appellas, omnium Heereti- 
corum, quos orbis terrarum habet, maxime Hereticus 
(22) Jo. Lattus, es (22). 1. e. When Lippomanus, the Pope's Nuncio, 
&c. p. 390, 391+ © branded him in ma opprobrious terms with being an 
% Apoſflate ; he anſwered him by a learned apology, 
« wherein he gave the reaſon of his faith, and ſaid, 
« among other particulars ; I would have you to know, 
* that I have fo earneſt a deſire to ſee and converſe 
«« with the moſt learned men, that if I knew it was 
* poſſible for me to prevail with them, or others 
1 {o famous in Germany, as Melanchthon and Bren- 
« tius, to acquieſce with my requeſt ; I then ſhould 
% look upon it as incumbent on me, not only to 
« ſend a ſervant for that purpoſe, but likewiſe to 
* ſpend my whole eſtate ; and as you, through the 
“ moſt inverate malice, call theſe men heretics, you 
«« yourſelf are the greateſt heretic in the world for 
« ſo doing.” The latter he received from Lippo- 
manus, and his anſwer to it was printed — 
(23) ne F (23) | 8 1 
dus, Hift. Eecleſ, LEJ Ii, ſaid, that his (Chriſtopher Radziwil's) 
Slavonicar, p. change was owing to ſome impoſtures of the Monks 
142. aobich had been diſcovered.] When the Reformation 
began to be eſtabliſhed in Lithuania, this Chriſtopher 
Radziwil being extremely forry that a Prince of his 
family, embraced that religion, he went to Rome, 
and paid all imaginable honours to the Pope. The Ro- 
man Pantiff being alſo defirous of indulging his kindneſs 
to him, gave him, at his * a box filled with 
relicks. Being returned to his houſe, and the news of 
theſe relicks being ſpread abroad, certain Friers, ſome 
months after, came and told this Prince, that a man 
was poſſeſſed with the devil, who had been exorciſed to 
no purpoſe. They therefore beſought him, for the ſake of 
that un wwretch, to lend them the precious relicks 
which he had brought from Rome. The Prince granted 
them wery readily, upon which they were carried to 
Church in ſolemn pomp, all the Monks going in proceſſion 
on that occaſion. At laſt they wwere laid on the altar ; 
and, at the day appointed, a numberleſs multitude 
of people flocking to this ſhew, after the uſual exor- 
ciſins, the relicks wwere applied. At that very inſlant 
the pretended evil fpirit came out of the body of the man, 
«vith the uſual poſiures and grimaces. Every one cried 
out, a miracle! And the Prince lifted up his hands and 
eyes to Heaven, to return thanks for his having . 
fo holy a thing, which performed ſuch miracles. But 
ſome days after, as he was in that admiration and tran- 
ſport of joy, and was beftowing the higheſt elogiums on 
the wirtue of thoſe relicks, he obſerved that a youn 
Gentleman of his houſhold, aubo had the keeping that ric 
treaſure, began Fx aw ogy made — ge 8 ve 
Deen ed he only lau at his words (24). e Prince 
* —_— — into a ro and would know the reaſon of 


Erne Land. his deriſion. A promiſe being made to the Gen- 
* d He, tleman that no harm ſhould be done him, he declared 
7+ 


ſecretly to the Prince, © that in their return from 
„% Rome, he had loſt the box of relicks, which 
«© had been given him to keep; and that not darin 
« to divulge this, for fear of puniſhment, he 


Vol. VIII. 


* 


N Auguſtus, 


« found means to one like it, which he had 
« filled with the little bones of beaſts, and ſuch 
* trifles as reſembled the relicks he had loſt, That 
* ſeeing ſo much honour was paid to that vile heap 
„of filth, and that they even aſcribed to it the vir- 
« tue of driving away devils, he had juſt cauſe to 
« wonder at it. The Prince believed this ſtory to 
be true; and nevertheleſs, being defirous of get- 
« ing farther light into this impoſture, he ſent for 
% the Monks the very next day, and deſired them 
« to enquire, whether there were no more Demo- 
% niacks who wanted the aſſiſtance of his relicks. 
A few days after they brought him another man 
«« poſſeſſed with an evil ſpirit, who acted the ſame 
« part with him who had appeared before. The 
Prince commanded him to be exorciſed in his 
«« preſence ; but as all the exorciſms which are 
« uſually employed on thoſe occaſions proved inef- 
e fectual, he ordered that man to ſtay in his palace 
% the next day, and bid the Monks withdraw. AFf- 
ter they were gone, he put the Demoniac among 
« his Tartarian grooms, who, purſuant to the orders 
* which had been given them, firſt exhorted him 
«« to confeſs the cheat: but as he perſiſted obſti- 
« nately in it, ſtill making his furious and dread- 
« ful geſtures, fix of them chaſtiſed him ſo ſeverely 
« with rods and ſcourges, that he was obliged to im- 
« plore the Prince's mercy, who pardoned him the 
«« inſtant he had confeſſed the truth. The next 
« morning the Prince ſent for the Friers, when the 
* wretch in queſtion throwing himſelf at his feet, pro- 
« teſted that he was not poſſeſſed, and had never been 
« ſo, but that thoſe Friers had forced him to act 
ce the part of one who was ſo. The Monks, at 
« firſt, beſought the Prince not to believe this ; ſay- 
« ing that it was an artifice of the devil who ſpoke 
« through that man's mouth. But the Prince an- 
« ſ that if the Tartarians had been able to 
« force the devil to tell truth, they would alſo be 
« able to extort it from the mouth of thoſe Frier:. 
«© But now theſe Monks, ſeeing themſelves put to it 
in this manner, confeſſed the impoſture, ſaying, 
« that they had done all this with a good intention, 
« and to check the progreſs of Hereſy. But the 
« Prince offered up his hearty praiſes to God, for 
« having been ſo gracious as to diſcover ſuch an 
„ impoſture ;. and now entertaining a ſuſpicion of 
« a religion, which was defended by ſuch diabolical 
practices, though they went by the name of pious 
«* frauds, ſaid, that he would no longer depend on 
any perſon for his ſalvation ; and thereupon began 
« to read the Scriptures with unparallel'd aſſiduity. 
« In fix months time, all which he ſpent in read- 
« ing and prayer, he made a wonderful progreſs 
in piety, and in the knowledge of the myſtery of 
the Goſpel, After which he himſelf, with his 
« whole family, 1 nya 4 profeſſed his 2 in 
« 1564 (25).” This paſſage is from Mr. Drelin- . 
_ Miniſter of he Proteliant Church in Paris. on 2 
It is related in an anſwer publiſhed by him in 1663, 
to the letter which Prince Erneſt, Landgrave of 
Heſſe, had writ to the five Proteſtant Miniſters of 
Paris; and he adds the following words (26): Your (26) Ibid. p. 362. 
Highneſs may give credit to it, if you judge proper : but [ 
proteſt to you, the ſame as if I was before the Al. 
mighty's throne, that this flory was told me in this man- 


ner, by the Minifter belonging to Prince F anufſius Rad- 


ziwil; nay, he delivered to me in writing, part of what 
he told me, and which he explained to me more at large 

word of mouth. ha 

Regenſvolſcius (27) gives the name of Nicholas (27) Regenſvolſ- 
Radziwil, to him, whom the diſcovery of a monkiſh _— Hiſe. Eccleſ, 
impoſture prompted to quit the Popiſh 9 in Slawonicar, p- 

n 1504 ; 145 
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Avguſtus, King of Poland, who died the 12th of May 1551. They obſerve that the 
Church he built for the Proteſtants in Vilna, of which he was Palatine, was honoured 
with a noble privilege by King Stephen Battori in 1579, and that he died the 27th of 
) Exedm April 1584 3 that Nicholas and Chriſtopher RADZIWIL, his two ſons, continued in 
the religion in which he had brought them up, and that their deſcendants preſerved that 


ſon named Jaxuss1vs, who was great Chamberlain 
of Lithuania. This Bogeſlaus, and Januffius RA p- 
ZiW1L, Couſin Germans, were living, and profeſſed 
the Proteſtant Religion, at the time that the Author 
whom 1 cite (29), wrote his book about the ;. a 
year 1650. We were informed by the News- papers, big Mk Er 
in the beginning of the year 1681, that. Princeſs S/avonicar, p. 
Lovisa l being fourteen years of age, 45, 146. 
married Prince Lewis, ſecond ſon by the Elector of 

Brandeburg, at Koniſberg the 7th of January 1681, 

that ſhe was the only daughter of the late Prince 

Bogeſlaus, and poſſeſſed in Lithuania, a Dukedom, 

above forty leagues in extent, on the Frontiers of 

Livonia, with two fortreſſes. She was a Proteſtant ; 

but after the death of Prince Lewis of Brandeburg, ſhe 

was married again in 1688, to a ſon of the EleQor 

Palatine, and turned Roman Catholicl:. It had been 

reported, that there were ſome thoughts of marry- 

ing her to Prince James, ſon to Jokn Sobieſki King 

of Poland. 


RAIMARUS (NICHOLAS), an Aſtronomer of the 16th Century. See URIUS. 


RAMUS (PETER), in French de la Ramee, was one of the moſt famous Profeſſors 


He was born in a village in Vermandois, in Picardy, in anno 


enſvolſc. Hiſt. 

> = ſacred Depoſitum, as an invalyable treaſure (g) [7]. 
1564 ; but he does not take any notice, either of his 

| journey to Rome, or of thoſe relicks. He only ſays 

(28) See La La- that the Monks of Czenſtochovia (28) had ſuborned 

1 a pretended Demoniac, during the time that Nicho- 

4. hp, & ſeq. las Radziwil was on a pilgrimage, for the perfor- 

concerning the mance of which he had made a vow, after obtain- 

miraculous image ing a great victory over the Muſcovites. 

2 1 [F] Their deſcendants preſerved that ſacred deyo- 

1 ſition, as an invaluable treaſure.] Nicud rs Rap- 
2 106 1 1, Palatine of Novogrod, was the father of 
Grorce, who died Caſtellan of Troki in 1614, and 
left no children. CuRIsTOPHER Rapziwlil, bro- 
ther of this Nicolas, was Palatine of Vilna, and 
died in 1604, leaving two ſons, Januss1vus and 
CuxisrornER. Januſſius Duke of Bierze, and Caſ- 
tellan of Vilna, died in 1621, aged forty two years. 
He had by his wife, who was the daughter of the 
Elector of Brandeburg's daughter, a ſon named Bo- 
GESLAUSs. His brother Chriſtopher, Palatine of 
Vilna, Grand Marſhal of Lithuania, died the 19th 
of September 1640, aged 55 years, and left an only 
of the 16th Century. 

(a) Theophi'us 


Banoſius, in Vita 
Petri Rami, p. 2. 


— 
2 


[4] His native place in the territory of Liege vas 
reduced to aſhes.) This is not conformable either to 
Moreri or Teither. The former ſays, that Ramus's 
grandfather had been forced, during the wars, to leave 
Burgundy, and that he retired to the Vermandois ; the 
latter 1ays (1), that Peter Ramus was deſcended from 
a noble family, which came originally from the town 
of Ewreaux ; for his grandfather having been drove 
from his native country, and diſpoſſeſſed of his eſtate by 
the Burgundians, flew for ſhelter to the Vermandois. 
Thus, according to Moreri, Ramus's grandfather was 
a Burgundian ; but according to Teiſſier, a Norman. 
Now | can anſwer my readers that he was neither, 
he being a native of the territory of Liege, and this 
41 prove in the following manner. Parentes Rami 
agricole fuerunt pauperrimi. Avus certe, ut ipſe com- 
memorat in Præfatione Regia ſue profeſſionis, in Ebu- 
ronum gente familia in primis illuſtri fuit : ſed patria 
a Carola Burgundionum duce capta, & incenſa, in Vero- 
. manduorum agrum profugus, ob paupertatem carbonariam 
(2) Theophilus artem exercuit (2). i. e. Ramus's parents were very 
roar . 2 poor huſbandmen. His grandfather, as he him- 

F. 2. e ſelf informs us, was certainly of a moſt illuſ- 
trious family in Liege; but his native country be- 
* ing ſeized upon and burnt by Charles Duke of 
« Burgundy, he fled to the Vermandois, where he 
« was in ſuch miſerable circumſtances, that he was 
forced to turn collier to ſupport himſelf.” We 
find, by all good Geographers, that the Eburones are 
the ſame people as the inhabitants of Liege. [As 
Bayle ſays that Ramus was born in 1515, © he, at 
„that rate, was but 57 years of age when he loſt 
« his life in the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's-Day ; 
« butit is my opinion that he was a great deal older. 
The time of Ramus's birth is of importance, 
«« becauſe many perſons imagine that he had diſtin- 
„ guiſhed bimſelf; very early, particularly in his diſ- 
pute with Govea, &c. My proofs are as follow. 
I. Cayet who.had known him at Paris, and been 
« acquainted with him whilſt he was Profeſſor, ſays 

expreſsly in his Nawarreide (in the annotations, p. 
17.) it is written that Ramus died a bachelor aged 
ſeventy years, Cayet makes a long elogium of 
„ him, $008: IT. Du Boulay, Tom. VI. p. 967. 
*« ſays, Ramus Academiæ nomen dedit, an, 1527. Now 


(1) Teiſſier, Ad- 
dit. a Monſr. de 
Thou, Tom. 1. 
, P- 37 I, edit. 
1699. 
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1515 (a). His grandfather withdrew to that Province after having loſt all his poſſeſſions, 
at the time that his native place, in the territory of Liege, was reduced to aſhes [A], by 
the laſt Duke of Burgundy. He was obliged to earn his livelihood, during 


the re- 
mainder 


ce it is not at all probable that he was but twelve 
“years old at that time. There is no reaſon to 
doubt but that du Boulay ſpeaks truth, ſince Ramus 
« himſelf in his A#io prima of 1566, ſays that he 
„had ſeen and heard, during near forty years, what 
« paſſed in that Univerſity : Multa per annos fere 
e quadraginta in Academia Pariſienſi vidi & audivi. 
* I do not know that the names of ſuch ſcholars 
*« are written in the Univerſity books, as are but in 
te the ſixth and other low claſſes, but only the Phi- 
* loſophers, &c. III. Ramus informs us that he had 
e many misfortunes in his youth, c. of which 
“ Bayle himſelf takes notice. Would it therefore be 
e probable, that he was put to ſchool at twelve years 
of age, that he purſued his ſtudies afterwards 
* without interruption, &? IV. Ramus, in his A#is 
« ſecunda againſt Charpentier, in March 1566. expa- 
« tiated on his filver hair and his old age, (pag. 
« 22.) Rami cans .... & anno, &c. imagining 
* that theſe would make his adverſaries reverence 
% him. If we ſuppoſe him ſixty four years of age, 
* he would have — with propriety ; but on the 
« contrary, he mult have pine vr himſelf very ri- 
« diculouſly, had he been but fifty one or fifty two 
«« years old. It is to be obſerved that Charpentier 
«* his adverſary, againſt whom he oppoſed his ate 
% hair and his age as a buckler, had, at that 
« time, been upwards of twenty two years Profeſſor 
« in the Univerſity in queſtion; and conſequently 
« forty five years old, or thereabouts, at leaſt. Un- 
« leſs a man ſhould doat before he comes to old age, 
« would ſuch a man, becaufe he was fifty two years 
« old, lay any ſtreſs upon his old age, to get the bet- 
« terof a cauſe over an adverſary, who was forty 
« five at leaſt ? V. Charpentier in his ſpeech againſt 
«© Ramus, ſpeaks of him as an old man who might 
% be allowed to doat bòcauſe of his advanced age. 
„See page 4. of Jacobi Carpentarii . . . contra impor- 
« tunas Rami actiones . Oratio habita initio pro- 
« fe fonis (Mathematica) in Auditorio regio an. 1566. 
« Cal. April, He there ſays, Ramum qui ETATIS 
&« beneficio Regii Gymnaſii Decanus, &c. And page 51. 


% Ramo IAM GRANDI ZETATE erat, confiderandum, 
« &. He lays, page 12. that meeting Ramus, he 
„had ſaluted him, imagining that he owed that 


o reſpect 


+ (6) Ex eden 
Theophilo Ba- 

noſio, in Vita 

Petri Rami, p · 24 
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mainder of his days, by making and ſelling coal, He left a ſon, who got his bread by 
following huſbandry (5), and was the father of our Ramus, that is, of a man who was 

the ſport of fortune; his life being one perpetual viciſſitude of proſperity and adverſity, 

A thirſt of learning having prompted him at eight years of age, to go to Paris (c); he (4) . p. 3. 
was forced by poverty to leave that city; but returned to it as ſoon as he could, when 
being unable to ſupport himſelf, he left it a ſecond time; but his paſſion for ſtudy was 

ſo violent, that notwithſtanding he had been unfortunate in two journies, he yet 

went once again to look for a place in that city, He was maintained there during ſome 

months by one of his uncles, after which he was obliged to be a ſervant in the College of 


Navarre [BJ. Spending the day in waiting upon his maſters, and the greateſt part 
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reſpect to his long beard, and his advanced age, 
Sc. quod exiſiimarem hoc etati & barbe deberi, 
&c. Ramus did not return him the bow, nor to 
thoſe who accompanied him, among whom was 
Leger du Cheſne ( Leodegarius à Quercu) and were 
ſurpriſed, on that — at SEN1S ineptias, &c. 
All thoſe people were acquainted with Ramus, and 
particularly Charpentier, who, as I have already 
obſerved, had been a Profeſſor ever ſince October 
1543. I believe they do not know very exactly 
Ramus's age, and that they perhaps thought him 
older by ſome years than he really was; but then 
it is no ways probable, that he was ſosfar miſtaken 
as thoſe are who fix his birth at 1 515. VI. John 
Dorat, who was one of Ramus's adverſaries in 
that quarrel, wrote the year following 1567, a ſa- 
tyr upon him, entitled, Decanatus, Hoc eft in Petrum 
Ramum Decanatum Collegii Profeſſorum Regiorum ſibi 
vindicantem. We there find that Ramus called 
himſelf Dean of the Royal College, not only be- 
cauſe he was at that time the moſt ancient Pro- 
feſſor, but becauſe he was the oldeſt of them all. 
He pretended alſo, as he was Dean, to be thereby 
entitled to a kind of ſuperiority, or juriſdiction, 
imagining himſelf to have a right to examine the 
Profeſſors, c. Our Poet in his anger, as he him- 
ſelf confeſſes by the hemiſtich which he joins to 
his piece, GENUS irritabile datum, alludes pleaſant- 
ly enough to the names of his two antagoniſts, 


Cbarpentier and Ramus, ſignifying branch, &c. 


% Tua ligna tortuoſa 
% ANNOSA CARIOSA DE SENECTA 
* (Carpentarius) . . . . LABORE pertinact 
« Runcinat, dolat atque deſcobinat, 
« Planat, lzwvigat, aſciat, remulcat, 
« Torquet, dirigit, exigit bicrucis | 
« Ad normæ juga, pendulamque amuſſim 
1 22 denique circinat, terebrat, 
« Et que cetera nota ſunt tibi ipſi 
« Ex Fabri patrui tibi officina, 
«© A quoprima rudis tibi atque craſſa 
« Monſtrata eft ux O Mathefis ; 
« De qua tu tamen ipſe diſciplina 
« Te jattans SENIOR ſuperbienſque, &c. 


Theſe are all the terms, which denote what is done 
by a carpenter, who intends to employ in ſome 
work, the bough of a tree that is quite worm- 
eaten through age. Dorat ſays, & cetera que, 
&c. becauſe he ſuppoſes that Ramus underſtood all 
the terms of the trade ; he having been brought up 
at an uncle's, a carpenter, who taught him ſome 
of the lower parts of the mathematicks. (It ap- 
pears by the remark [B] hereunder of Bayle, that 
this uncle of Ramus's was named Carpentier, but 
Dorat ſuppoſes it was his trade. See Dornt, pag. 
282.) Dorat indeed does not ſay.that Ramus was 
the oldeſt of all the Profeſſors, but then he does 
not deny it. He contents himſelf with ſaying to 
him, that if he is the oldeſt, he is not theretore 
the wiſer, p. 278. 


.. » Nec unus inter ills (ſodales) 
Unus forte wvetuſtior, nec unus (es) 
Ni honga, ſapientior, bifurce 
Barbe canitie. Si ecce contra 

Te tuamgque ſenilitatem 

Reclamat 1 

« Mens tua nec ſatis ſenilis 


Et pluſquam pueriliter ſuperba . , . . 


« And page 283. 


of 
the 
& Audes tain tibi tamen placere 

Ut naſter fludeas Decanus «fe 

Cum non fis ſenior, ſaniorve, 
Vel quanrvis ſenior, tamen cerebro 
Nulhs de ſeniere ſat ſeniles 

« Senſus diftaque proferas . . . . 


«c 
«c 
«c 
«c 


And page 287. 
Heus tu 


« Longa canitie ſenex verende .. . . . 
Et vis ut ſenior Decanus eſſe 


© Ramus's collegues at that time were, John le 
Mercier, John de cinq Arbres, Denys Lambin, du 
Hamel &c. If Leger du Cheſne, who certainly 
was his collegue in 1568, was the ſame in that 
year 1567, Dorat had juſt reaſon to doubt whe- 
* ther Ramus was really the oldeſt of the profeſſors 
as he pretended to be, for Du Cheſne was in 1701. 
« After all, I believe that every one who reads what 
«© Dorat ſays of Ramus's advanced age, (Dorat might 
* have known him thirty years) mult ſuppoſe Ramus 
* to have been at that time more than 51 or 52 
years of age. By the way Dorat looked upon 
Ramus as much older than himſelf. Bayle could 
not anſwer this laſt circumſtance, which forms an 
argument ad hominem againſt him. [According 
to Bayle, whom I refuted under the Article DAU- 
RAT, the latter was born in 1507, conſequently 
« he muſt, according to Bayle, have been eight 
«« years older than Ramus. But I do not lay any 
e {treſs on this, becauſe I proved, in the ſame place, 
that Dorat was not born till the year 1517 *.”) © From the ret; 

[B] He was obliged to be a ſervant in the College of tothe Paris edit. 
Nawarre.) I have followed Banoſius, and not Joſeph: of Bayle's Piet. 
Scaliger. The latter pretends that Ramus was a * 2. 979» 
ſervant when he went to Paris (3). Ramus ad annum 
uſque decimum nonum, ne quidem primas notas didicerat, (31 Scaligerdna 
inſerviebatque Dom. de la Brofſe (4). Lutetiam deductus prim, p. 127. 
tantum famulus profecit maximo diſcendi defiderio perci- 
tus, ut quamvis repugnante ingenio tardo, rudi & flupi- (4 Teiſſier, Ad- 
do; repugnante, quod majus «ft, inſtitutione ſera : labore 4. Tom. 1. p. 
& diligentia in id litterarum decus perwenerit, qud perve- 37 Satin” 
nifſe vix credibile fit, ita ut anno trigefimo contra Ariſ= ſpealks of a Lady 
totelem ſcripſerit meliori flylo quam poſterioribus annis. but Dom. is the 
i. e. Ramus did not know his letters, when he was contraction of 
« nineteen years old, and was Mr. de la Brofle's ſer- tare as wel lag 
vant. Though brought to Paris only in quality fr 
a ſervant, he yet was fired with ſo ſtrong a thirſt 
for learning,t hat though he was of a ſlow and hea- 
vy genius, and what was a ſtill greater obſtacle, did 
not apply himſelf to ſtudy till late; yet by his care 
and pains, he attained to ſuch a perfection in 
learning as is almoſt incredible ; inſomuch that he 
wrote, in the thirtieth year of lis age, againſt 
« Ariſtotle in a better ſtyle than in his riper years.” 
I can ſcarce believe all that we are here told by the 
1 8 Scaliger; it is no ways probable that Ramus 
ived till the age of nineteen (5) without being able (5) Teiflier, ib. 
to read, nor that he was dull and heavy in his under- giting the Scali- 
ſtanding. Be this as it will, he was not thirty when gerana 1. fays 
he began to write againſt Ariſtotle ; his book, after only nine years 
a thouſand conteſts, was condemned the 1oth of May 
1543, at which time he was but eight and twenty. 
I therefore ſhould chooſe to credit Banoſius, who re- 
lates that Ramus, at eight years of age, came to 
Paris of his own accord, &c. Anno ætatis ſue circi- 
ter octado ſonte Lutetiam wenit, & inde bis abduttus 
wiolentia temporis, bis eodem tamen, quam libet reflantib. 
wentis reverſus, & ardenti diſcendi fludio incenſus, ab 
Honorato Carpenterio awunculo victum per aliquot menſes 
perexiguum accepit, ut artes addiſceret ; dcinceps necelſi- 

f tate 
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(4) Ex eodem, b. the night in ſtudy (d) 


Frags, in Fr 


Petri Rami, p. 
m. 10. 


nem, ibis, during a whole day. 


e 0 


(6) Banofius, in 
ite Petri Rami, 
P 3. 


RAM 


, he made ſo conſiderable a progreſs, that when he took his Maſter 
ree, he offered to maintain a quite oppoſite doctrine to that of Ariſtotle, or 
whatever might be objected to him (e) [C]; 


of Arts Deg 


but it muſt be obſerved that, before this, 


he had gone through a courſe of Philoſophy, which rook him up three years and a half 


in the ſchools (7). 


He anſwered extremely well the objections which were made him 
This ſucceſs gave him an inclination to examine the doctrine of 


Ariſtotle more cloſely, and to combat it vigorouſly ; but he applied bimſelf to little 
more than the improving the ſcience of logic : all his ſtudy was directed to that, and 


even all the lectures of eloquence which he uſed to read to his pupils (g). 


books he 


The two firſt 


publiſhed, the one entitled, Tnſtitutiones DialeFice, the other Ariftotelice Ani- 


madverſiones, occaſioned great diſturbances in the Univerſity of Paris [D]: and Francis 
I. was obliged to intermeddle in this affair; and to bring before himſelf the cauſe 


tate coaftus multos annos duram ſervitutem in collegio 
Navarre ſervivit. Sed quum interdiu dominis fuis fide- 
lem operam prefiitiſſet, note, Cleanthis Philgſaphi exem- 
non diſſimili, oleo & lucerna diſciplinarum lumen 
evi tempore tantum fibi ravit, ut artium liberali- 
um laurea fit donatus (6). 1. e. When he was about 
eight years of age, he travelled to Paris of his own 
« accord ; and though drove twice from thence by 
« the violent commotions, he yet returned twice to 
« that city, though very much oppoſed by fortune ; 
« when being fired with a ſtrong thirſt for _—— 
« he contented himſelf with being ſlenderly ſubſiſ 
« ed, during ſome months, by Honoratus Charpen- 
« tier his uncle, in order to have an opportunity of 
« attaining the liberal ſciences. Neceſſity afterwards 
« obliged him to undergo, during many years, a hard 
« ſervice in the College of Navarre. But as he uſed 
« to diſcharge his duty faithfully to his maſters in 
« the day-time, ſo, in the night, in imitation of 
« Cleanthes the Philoſopher, he, by the aſſiſtance of 
« his oil and lamp, made ſo great a progreſs in a 
« ſhort time in the liberal arts, that he was admitted 
« toad in the Univerſity.” But here follows a 
ſtrong proof againſt Banoſius, which I borrow from 
Ramus's own words, as related by John Freigius. 
Confiteor vitam mihi totam acerbiſſimis fluctibus jacta- 
tam efſe. Puer wvix & cunis egreſſus duplici peſte laborawi: 
juvenis invita modiſque omnibus repugnante fortuna Lu- 
tetiam ad capeſſendas artes ingenuas weni, inde bis abduc- 
tus violentia temporis, bis eodem tamen quamlibet reflan- 


| tibus ventis reverſus, atque ed ardentiore diſcendi fludio 


(7) Joh. Th. 
Freigius, in Vita 
Petri Rami, p, 
Jo ex Scheckrano 
epilogo Rami. 


incenſus, quò vehement ius prohibebar (7). i. e. I will 
3 my life has been the ſport of ill 
« fortune. When but a child I la under a 
« double calamity; and when I was grown up, and 
« a young man, I came to Paris to learn the liberal 
« arts, — being my enemy in all reſpects. 
« Though I was drove twice from that city by the 
„ commotions which then raged, I nevertheleſs re- 
« turned twice thither, though in the moſt unhappy 
« circumſtances, and was fired with the ſtronger 
« thirſt for learning, in proportion as I was prevent- 
« ed from ſatiating it.” If Ramus was but eight 

rs old the firſt time he went to Paris, would he 
dog employed the word juvenis ? would he not have 
made uſe of the word puer? Surely not. [As Bayle 
ſays above that Ramus, after having been ſubſiſted 
ſome months by his uncle, was a ſervant in the Col- 


lege of Navarre, this ſeems to prove very ſtrongly, 


* From the rem. 
to the Paris edit. 
of Bayle's Dict. 
Tom. 4. p. 980. 
col. 1. 


(8) Aleſſandro 
Taſſoni, Penſie- 
ri diver, lib. 
10. ca J» p-. 
375. 


that he was not then a boy of only twelve years old; 
for what ſervice could a child of that age do in a 
College, &c (*) ?] 5 

He offered to maintain a doctrine quite oppoſite to 
that of Ariſtotle, on whatever might be objected to him.] 
Taſſoni looks upon this as a great boldneſs. Ma piu 
audace, ſays he (8), fi la prova di Pietro Ramo, au- 
tore per altro wy degno d ere nominato. Yueſli do- 
vendb ſecondo Puſo di Parigi ſoftener concliſioni prima che 
foſfſe creato Maeſtro, per bizartia d"ingegno propoſe queſta 
ſola a qualunque woleſſe argumentare, dands libero campo 
& tutti. Quzcunque ab Ariltotele dicta ſint, falſa, & 
commentitia eſſe. La quale hawendo eccitati contra di 
lui tutti gÞ ingegni, tutte le profeſfioni, tutte le ſcuole ; egli 
nondimeno con tanta protexxa, e ſottigliexxa di rips e la 
diſeſe, che fe remaner confuſa e flupita ia Citta di Parigi: 
E ben ne ſuoi libri appariſcono ancora i ſegni della ſua 
audacia. 1. e. But bolder ſtill was the proof given 
« by Peter Ramus, an author, in other reſpects, not 
« worthy of being mentioned. This man being, ac- 
« cording to the cuſtom of Paris, to maintain ſome 


carrying 


« theſes before he took his Maſter of Arts degree, 
« was ſo whimſical as to maintain the following 
e doctrine to whomſoever ſhould oppoſe it, that 
« evhatever Ariflotle has advanced is falſe and feigned. 
« This having made all ſorts of ſcholars, men of 
« every profeſſion, and all the ſchools his enemies, 
% he nevertheleſs defended himſelf with ſo much 
« quickneſs and ſubtlety, that the whole city of Paris 
« was ſurprized and confounded ; and the marks of 
his boldneſs are ftill ſeen in his writings.” The 
beſt of all is, he does not deny but that the reſpon- 
dent defended this theſis with ſo much ſubtlety, that 
all Paris was ſurprized. Here follows what Freigius 
relates concerning this adventure. Lutetiæ magiſlerii 
titulum ſuſcepturus, pro more & conſuetudine ſcholarum 
liberam diſputandi copiam examinatortbus facere cogeba- 
tur. Problema igitur ſumpfit : Quæcungue ab Ariſtotele 
dicta efſent, commentitia e Attoniti novitate & in- 
folentia problematis Magiftri, cum authoritatem Ariſiotelis 
(qua tanquam ſeuto ſeſe ad omnes inſultus muniri con- 
fueverunt ) fibi ereptam widerent, irrito conatu per diem 
integrum, Magiſirandum (ut barbari barbare wocant ) 
oppugnarunt. Ex hoc fortuito ſucceſſu anſam deinceps 
ferio & hlibere in Ariſlotelem animadvertendi & inguiren- 
di mY it (9). i. e. When he was going to take 
« his 


(9) Freigius, in 


aſter of Art's Degree in Paris, he was ita Petri Rani, 


forced, purſuant to the cuſtom of the ſchools, p. 9, 10. 


to give the examiners full liberty of diſputing 
„ with him. He therefore advanced the following 
« problem; that whatever Ariſtotle has advanced is 
* falſe. Our Maſters or Profeſſors being ſurpriſed at 
* the novelty and inſolence of ſuch a problem, 
as they ſaw that they were going to be diſ- 
«« poſſeſſed of the authority of Ariftotle which they 
« uſed to make uſe of as a ſhield, to defend them- 
« ſelves againſt all attacks; they in vain employed 
a whole day to prevent his taking his Maſter's 
Degree: and from this accidental ſucceſs he after- 
* wards took an occaſion to enquire ſeriouſly and 
freely into Ariſtotle's opinions.” [I very much 
doubt, iſt, That he offered to maintain an oppoſite 
doctrine, &c. 2dly, That his examination laſted @ 
whole day. I am firmly perſuaded, that, beſides that 
this is the uſual cuſtom, he would not, in that caſe, 
have been admitted to his Maſter's Degree *. 


® Sce the rem. 


[D] The two firſt books he publiſhed . . . . occafioned to the Paris edits 
great diſturbances in the Univerſity of Paris.) The Pro- of Bayle's Dit 
feſlors of Paris, who were admirers of Ariſtotle, ought N 4. p. 930, 


to have refuted Ramus's books by writings and lectures; 
but inſtead of confining themſelves within the juſt 
bounds of academical wars, they proſecuted that An- 
ti-peripatetic before the civil Magiſtrate, as a man 
who was going to ſap all the foundations of religion. 
They raiſed ſuch clamours, that the cauſe was carried 
before the Parliament of Paris ; but the moment they 
perceived it would be examined equitably, and accord- 
ing to the uſual forms, they, by their intrigues, took 
it from that tribunal, and brought it before the King's 
Council. Fix Ariſtotelice animadverfiones lectæ erant, 
cum Petrus Ramus repente non ad humanam aliquam, & 
literis uſitatam . ee ab Academia wocatur, ſed ad 
Pretorii tribunalis capitalem contentionem per certes bo- 
mines fulſo Academiæ nomine rapitur, novique & ante 
hunc diem inauditi criminis accujatur, quod Ariſluteli re- 
pugnando Theologiam & artes enervaret. Hac enim ora- 
rtione Ariſtotelea actio inſtituta eft. Hinc Ariſtotelcorum 
clamoribus agitatus ad ſummum Parifienfis Curie con- 
ſalium traducitur : deinde cum legitimo judicii more res 
agi, atque apertius iniquifſime fraudis invidia percipi 
videretur, novis artibus a Senatu Parifienſs ad regiam 
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carrying on in the Parliament at Paris, between Ramus and Anthony Govea. Judges 
were aſſigned to the parties, to pronounce on their controverſy after they ſhould have 


(io) Aud o marus cognitionem digicitur (10). i. e. Ramus's animad- 
e | « verſions on Ariſtotle had ſcarce been read, but he 
* re 2 c., © was ſent for, not by the Univerſity to diſpute on 
222 Acade. © ſome learned ſubject as uſual ; but was dra 
mia, apud Lan- © by certain perſons who falſely called themſelves 
noium de varia *© the Univerſity, and carried to the Judge, before 
ah gay ge" « whom he was impeached of a new, and till then, 
ne * « unheard of crime, wiz. that he weakened divi- 
| «« nity and the liberal arts, by his oppoſing Ariſtotle ; 
the Ariſtotelian pleading begun with this 
* ſpeech. It was brought from hence, by the cla- 
« mours of the Ariſtotelians, before the Parliament 
* of Paris; but thoſe afterwards perceiving, that 
the cauſe would be tried there war” oy and that their 
abominable frauds were diſcovered more and more, 
they got it removed, by new artifices, from the 
« Parliament of Paris to his Majeſty's Council.” 
The King ordained, that Anthony Govea, who had of- 
fered to oppoſe and refute the ſaid books, and the ſaid 
Ramus who ſupported and defended them, ſhould nominate 
and chooſe, each of them reſpeAively, tavo worthy men well 
filled in Greek and Latin, and verſed in Philoſophy 
(17) Theſe 78 (11). Purſuant to this ordinance, Govea and Ramus 
I — choſe each two perſons. Peter Danes and Francis 
— dated the Vicomercat were 1 * upon by Govea; John 
10th of May Quintin, Doctor of the Canon Law, and John de 
1543- See Lau- Beaumont, Doctor of Phyſick, were choſen by Ra- 
X. K mus. His Majeſty appointed for the fifth, Fohn de 
* ＋ "Theſe Salignac, Doctor of Divinty. The preamble to the 
letters patents of letters patents is as follows. Before whom (12) 
the King are in- the ſaid Govea and Ramus would have been heard 
_— du Ver- « in their diſputes and conteſts, till the ſaid Ramus, 
2 aer to put a ſtop to the affair, lodging an appeal from 
der the word Pi- the ſaid cenſors, which coming to our ear, we 


ere de la Rames. ifſued out letters patents, directed to our Provoſt of 
Paris, or his Lieutenant, to compel the ſaid Govea 

(12) J. e. the © and Ramus to put an end to their diſputes ; in or- 
five Judges; him 4 ger that the ſaid information might be given us, 
r by the ſaid cenſors, ——— any appeal to 
four choſen by © the contrary. Purſuant to theſe letters, the ſaid 
the parties. * Govea and Ramus appeared again before the ſaid 
« Cenfors ; when the ſaid Ramus finding he could 

„ not defend the ſaid books, he declared he would 

* diſpute no longer, and that he would ſubmit them 

to the cenſure of the ſaid Judges. And as they 

«« would have proceeded in it, the ſaid Quintin and 

« Beaumont declared reſpectively that they would no 

„longer be concerned in it. Upon. this the ſaid 

« Ramus was ſummoned and required to nominate 

« and chooſe two others, which he refuſed to do, and 

ſubmitted entirely to the judgment of the three 
others abovementioned. Theſe having examined 
« and conſidered the whole matter, declared it as 
«« their opinion, that the ſaid Ramus was raſh, ar- 
« rogant, and impudent, for having rejected and 
condemned the bo ic received by all nations, of 
which he himſelf was ignorant ; and that his ig- 
« norance was manifeſt, from his daring to reprove 
« Ariſtotle in his book of Animadverſions. Far- 
« ther, that he ſhewed his evil intention for pretend- 
« ing to blame Ariſtotle for many things which he 
„ never once dreamt of. In the whole, that the 
« ſaid book of Animadverſions was ſtuffed with lies 
« and ſlanders; and therefore that it would be of 
„ advantage to learning to have the ſaid book en- 
« tirely ſuppreſt. In like manner the other book, 
« entitled, Dialecticæ Inſtitutiones, as containing alſo 
« many falſities, and particulars that are foreign to 
« the ſubject.“ The King's order upon this is as 
follows. We declare, that having ſeen the ſaid 
« information, and had other informations and de- 
« liberations about it, with many learned and wor- 
« thy men, we have condemned, ſuppreſſed, and 
« aboliſhed, and do condemn, ſuppreſs, and aboliſh, 
«« the ſaid two books, the one entitled, Inſtitutiones 
« Dialecticæ, and the other Ariflotelice Animadverſiones ; 
« and we have forbiden, and do forbid all printers and 
* bookſellers of our kingdom, country, territories and 
« lordſhips ; and all our other ſubjects of what rank 
« or condition ſoever, not to print again, or cauſe 
« to be printed the ſaid books; nor to publiſh, ſell, 


Lo 
* 


Vol. VIII. 


ended 


« or off, in our ſaid kingdoms, countries, terri- 

e tories, and lordſhips, upon pain of forfeiting the 

* ſaid books, and of corporal puniſhment, whether 

« printed in our ſaid kingdoms, countries, territories 
and lordſhips, or other places not ſubje& to us. 

« We alſo command the ſaid Ramus not to read the 

* ſaid books any more; not to cauſe them to be 

« writ, copied, publiſhed, nor diſperſed in any man- 

* ner; nor to read any logical or philoſophical Lec- 

* tures without our expreſs permiſſion firit obtained. 

*« Likewiſe not to _— any more invectives and 

4 ſlanders againſt Ariſtotle, nor againſt any other 
ancient Authors received and approved; nor againſt 

* our ſaid daughter the Univerſity, and members (195 Tor Lannol, 


a de varia Ariſſo- 
thereof upon the penalty above-mentioned. We 7% fertuna, 
* therefore order and command, c. (13).” bo 7 


The man who hears but one party hears nothing ; 
for which reaſon it will be proper for me to relate 
the whole proceedings, as given by one of Ramus's 
friends. Ramus, in obedience to his Majeſty's orders, 
2 before the five Judges, though three of 
them were great enemies to him. They diſputed 
two days, He aſſerted that Ariſtotle's logic was im- 
perfect, becauſe it did not contain either definitions, i 
or diviſions. The two Judges choſen by him de- (14) On dife 
clared in writing, the firſt day, that definition is ne- ery part mod 
ceſſary in all regular diſputes (14): but the three o- procederer def vi- 
thers declared in writing, that logic may be perfect viene prefciſci de- 
without definition (15). They acknowledged the e. Audom. 
next day in writing, that diviſion is neceſſary to logic; ö — ac 
but ſeeing that Ramus concluded from thence, that he noium, ibid. "Kg 
had reaſon to condemn Ariſtotle's logic, fince it was 58. 
not divided, they put off the affair to another day; _ 
when finding that they themſelves were ſo much puz- (75) 4d Diake- 
zled that they could not get off with honour, they en 5 
declared that ic would be neceſſary to begin the diſ- nibi/ opus . 
pute again, and look upon whatever had been tranſ- Idem. ibid. 
acted the two days before as nothing. Ne non dam- 
naretur Ramus, novum confilium initur ut ab initio tota (16) Idem, ibid. 
diſputatio retexatur, & adhuc injudicata induceretur, 
progue nihilo haberetur (16). Ramus complained aloud 
of this procedure, in which the Judges not onl 
ſhewed that they deſigned to condemn him, but alſo 
that they themſelves annulled their own judgment. 
He therefore excepted againſt them, and entered an 
appeal againſt whatever they might decree. How- 
ever, his appeal was annulled by Francis I. who or- 
dained that the five Judges ſhould pronounce defini- 
tively in that cauſe. Upon this the two Judges no- 
minated by Ramus withdrew, being unwilling to be (15) Ex u autem 
preſent at the judgment, as they foreſaw that it conſeſſu diſcede- 
would be unjuſt (17). The otner three pronounced e gia /* non 
whatever their paſſion and prejudice ſuggeſted ; and /*# con/itir, ſed 
the King's mind was ſo greatly prepoſſeſſed by jatie . 
reports, that they obtained a confirmation of their 57s relle intelli- 
ſentence. Hæc omnia Regis, licet omnium Regum & gerent. Idem, 
humaniſſimi & literarum amantiſſimi, tamen per falſas ibid. 
& improbiſſims confictas calummas inducti, auctoritate (18) Idem, ibid 
confirmantur (18). i. e.“ Though no Monarch was p. 59+ 
of a more tender diſpoſitian, or had a ſtronger 
love for literature than Francis I. nevertheleſs all 
e theſe ſentences were confirmed by his Royal Au- 
thority, which the perſons in queſtion had obtained 
e by the falſeſt and molt villainouſly contrived ca- 
“ lumnies.” I am to obſerve that the King de- 
clares in his letters patents, that Ramus ſubmitted en- 
tirely to what theſe three Judges ſhould determine, 
after the other two had withdrawn themſelves. Now 
this incident is falſe according to the Author cited 
by me ; for after having ſaid that the two Judges 
would not concern — any farther with the 
proceedings, he adds, that Ramus did the ſame; and 
that the three others condemned him unheard. . 
demque Ramus ipſe non ſine lomacho, cum &@ tribus illis 
contumelios? illuderetur, fecit, & ſe tempora fperare 
dixit, quibus tales judices de ſuo facto nequaquam parem 
ent voluptatem percepturi. Ita vi victa wel certe ho- 
minum quorumcungue opinione ad tempus oppreſſa cauſa 
eft. Condemnantur igitur triumvirali ſententia, non modo (19) Idem, ibid. 
india, ſed incognita plane cauſa, animadverſiones Ariſ- 
totelice (19). i. e. Ramus was greatly diſguſted to 
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ended their diſputation, Govea had all the advantages he could defire ; Ramus's books 
being prohibited in all parts of the Kingdom, and their Author ſentenced not to teach 
Philoſophy any longer. His enemies diſcovered a moſt ſurprizing joy on that account 
EJ. This happened in 1543. The year following, the plague made great havock in 
aris, and forced moſt of the Students in the college de Prele to quit it ; but Ramus being 
prevailed upon to teach in it, ſoon drew a great number of auditors (). The Sorbonne 

attem to drive him from that college, but to no purpoſe, he maintaining the Head- 
Arber B. ſhip of that houſe by Arret of Parliament (i). L. I imagine that theſe incidents, (from 
|=" 2 e the year 1542, mentioned above) are miſplaced, and that Ramus was not Principal 
(i) Idem, ibis, ©* Of de Preſle college fo early as is mentioned here. It was in the college of Ave Ma- 
: « ria, that Ramus, Omer, Talon, and Bartholomew Alexander, opened their ſchools 
together, the 4th of November 1544, where each of them made a ſpeech. Talon, 

& who ſpoke firſt, was for | 

« mus for the Mathematicks. Theſe orations were printed under the following title : 

« Tres orationes d tribus liberalium Diſciplinarum Profeſſoribus Petro Ramo, Audomaro 

« Taleo, Bartholomeo Alexandro Lutetie, in gymnaſio Mariano habite, & ab corum dif- 

# From the rem. ** cipulis exceptæ, Anno Salutis 1544. Pridie Nonas Novembris. Paris, 4to, containing 
to the Parisedit. ( 16 Jeayes .“] The Cardinal of Lorrain proved fo generous a Patron to him, that 


err he obtained from Henry II. the liberty of writing and ſpeaking in 1547; and the 


658 


lite Literature, Alexander for the Greek tongue, and Ra- 


landius, in Vita 


col. 1, 2. royal Profeſſorſnip in Philoſophy and Eloquence, in July 1551 (c). The Parliament 
(k) See the rem, Of Paris had, before this, maintained him in the liberty of joining Philoſophical Lectures 
[£]: to thoſe of Eloquence (I), which Arret or Decree had put an end to ſeveral proſecutions, 
(7) Theoph. Ba- | which 
Erie, 

3 4 « ſee himſelf ſo ſcandalouſly uſed by the three men © ſerved that theſe letters patents are dated, in ſome 


« in queſtion ; and ſaid, that he hoped the time 
« would come when ſuch Judges as they ſhould not 
„ reap ſo much pleaſure from what they had done. 
„Thus being overcome by force, and the opinion of 
« certain men, the cauſe was trampled upon for a 
« time. In this manner the animadverſions in A- 
« riſtotle were condemned by the ſentence of three 
« men, not only without their ſhewing any cauſe, 
* but without any cauſe being known.” It might 
be obſerved, that this incident is related in this man- 
ner, not in any anonymous work, but in a piece which 
Audomarus Talzus dedicated to the Cardinal of Lor- 
rain. If we give credit to this, we muſt reject as a 
fable what Peter Galland relates. He ſays that 
Francis I. being informed that a certain Sophiſt was 
tually inveighing againſt Ariſtotle, Cicero and 
intilian, had reſolved to ſend him to the gallies ; 
but that Caſtellanus mentioned another kind of pu- 
niſhment, which was, to oblige this Sophiſt in queſ- 
tion to engage in a diſpute, in which his folly would 
be ſhewn, by the ſilence to which he would be re- 
duced. The King was pleaſed with this expedient ; 
and when he ſaw that the perſon in queſtion was put 
to a nonplus, he was contented with inflicting this 
puniſhment on him. Peter Galland hints at Ra- 
mus on this occaſion ; but it muſt be remembred 
that the former was his great enemy. Cum in hac 
ſehola ante annos ofto Sophiſia famoſus Mufis iratis 
natus, glrie popularis ſiti inexplebili praceps, Ariſlotele, 
Cicerone, & Duintiliano petulanter Of ignoranter wexa- 
tis, Tnullum finem in quemvis auctorem claſſicum de- 
bacchandi facturus wideretur, priuſquam preſentem li- 
terarum ſlatum labęfactaſſet, & ad ſuam libidinem 
perwertifſet ; permulti doctrina & wirtute conſpicui ho- 
mines audaciam tam prodigioſam indigniſſime tulerunt. 
Cumque de eo apud regem ita conqueſli efſent, ut ille, pro 
faa perpetua in literas & literarum Profeſſoris benevolen- 
tia, hunc indignabundus ad remum damnatum triremibus 
 addicere flatueret, Regis animum faceti leporis ſuavitate 
emollitum, ad mitiorem ſententiam traduxit. Sophiſtam 
nugantem & inepte philoſophantem ab humaniſſimo Rege 
null capitali ſupplicio puniendum efſe. Verum cum dottis 
hominibus coram gravibus diſceptatoribus in diſputationis 
certamen commiſſum, argumentis convincendum, & ratione 
aligua leviore ad ſanitatem reducendum. Quorum ſenten- 
tie, cum illum Rex inſcitiæ, impudentiæ, & temeritatis 
damnatum, filentiique parna multatum vidiſſet, facile ac- 
(20) Petrus Gal- guievit, negut acerbius quicquam in eum flatuit (20). 
a [ Bayle is right in ſaying that as ſoon as the two 
5 _— i Caſtellani, d books hinted at in the beginning of this note were 
76. 45. P. 75» C publiſhed, they accaſioned great troubles &c. Theſe 
* troubles broke out in December 1543 ; and Bayle, 
« as well as ſeveral before him, who dated the diſ- 
«« pute between Ramus and Govea, and the letters 
patents againſt Ramus, in May 1543, are miſ- 
« taken ; the whole being in 1544. It is to be ob- 

2 


* books 1543, and in others 1 544; but that it is always 
« expreſſed anno regni noſtri trigeſimo, and in the 
French, 4 trentieme de notre regne (the thirtieth year 
of our age,) which plainly u_ at the year 1544. 
« The thirtieth year of this Prince's reign began the 
« firſt of January of that year, ſince o aſcended 
* the throne the firſt of January 1515 . * F 
: k 3 rom the rem. 

[E] His enemies diſcovered à moſt ſurprixing je.] to the Paris edi 
They made a greater noiſe, in proportion, than the of Tom. 4. p. 
proudeſt Princes for the taking of a conſiderable 980. col. 1. 
city, or the winning of a very important victory. 
The ſentence of the three Judges was publiſhed in 
Latin and French in all the ſtreets of Paris, and in 
all parts of Europe whither it could be ſent. Plays 
were ated with great pomp, in which Ramus was 
mocked and abuſed a thouſand ways, in the midſt 
of the acclamations and * of the Ariſtotelians 
(21). Triumphus de tam nobili victoria mirificus agitur, 
triftis illa & horrenda Triumvirim ſententia inipreſſis & (21) dem, Ta- 
Latina & Gallica oratione libellis, non modo per hujus _— s * Lau- 
urbis compita, ſed per orbis terrarum loca omnia, que ex- Aal a 
pectari potuit (2 2), promulgatur. Ludi magno ratu na, p. 59. Sea 
celebrantur, ubi ſpectantibus & plaudentibus Arthotcles alſo Ramus's 
omni ludibrii & convicii genere Ramus afficitur. [. I — I 
« Jook upon a great many particulars concerning f 7. 
« Ramus, as related by Bayle, to be doubtful, but J (22) Thus we 
« have not time to make the proper inquiries, nor 2 1 
* all the books requiſite for that purpoſe. Freigius, — een 
« from whom Bayle has ſo often borrowed in this na, p. 60; but 
« life, was not, in my opinion, ſufficiently informed Freigius, in Vita 
« of particulars, and flattered Ramus too much, of Nam, p. 17. re- 
« which I will here give an inſtance. He tells us, _ 8 
„in the remark [X] of Bayle, that Ramus was of 8 3 _ 
« a very diſintereſted a turn of mind, that he refuſed portari peru. 
« ſome advantageous profeſſorſhips, and choſe rather to 
« teach in the College of Preſle, though he had not a 
ce public ſalary there. He adds, that he did not ac- 
% cept of any preſents from his pupils &c. He tells us 
e on the other hand in the ſame place, that he main- 
« tained ſome fludents at his own expence. It is like- 
« wiſe very certain that Ramus had purchaſed 700 
« livres a year, in the 'Town-houſe of Paris, before, 
« the year 1568, as appears from his will remark 
„VJ in Bayle. He alſo had a valuable library, 
« which, it is ſaid, was worth a thouſand crowns, 
„and which was plundered in 1562. Now do not 
« theſe laſt incidents evidently deſtroy what we are 
« told by Freigius ? Ramus was poor in himſelf, and 
« had no patrimony ; this is an undoubted fact. If 
« therefore he had ac /alary when he was profeſſor, 
« and did not accept of ary preſents from his pupils, 
% how could he be maſter of a fund amounting to 
fourteen thouſand livres ; of a library valued at a 
* thouſand crowns ; and be able to defray rhe expences 
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RAM 
which Ramus and his pupils had ſuffered. They had been proſecuted ſeveral ways 
(n) Jo. Thomas [F, both before the Univerſity Judges and the Civil Magiſtrates (n), during the win- 
Freigius, eg e ter of the year 1551 (). As ſoon as he was made Regius Profeſſor, he was fired with 
= 3" 2 ow improving the Sciences; and was extremely laborious and active on 
6 tis occaſion, in ſpite of the hatred of his enemies, who were never at reft ; and who 
Gee a, even affirmed, that the manner in which himſelf and his Collegues pronounced the let- 


11551. p. m. 9. ter A, was an innovation, for which he deſerved to be proſecuted [G]: They carried 
| their animoſity to ſuch lengths, that he was obliged to conceal himſelf; and went, for 


that 


| had been proſecuted ſeveral ways.) I ſhall 
2 as 8 of thoſe perſecutions, but 


motions were occaſioned by the innovation in pro- 
nouncing words? In the year one thouſand, five 


(25) Freigius, in will refer the reader to Freigius (23). I ſhall only © hundred and fifty, the regius profeſſors having be- 
Vita Rami, p. obſerve, that when Ramus's enemies perceived that © gun to introduce a purer pronunciation of the La- 
18 & ſeg, the reſt of the complaints did not make impreſſion © tin yr. ſeveral profeſſors were offended, and 

enough, they accuſed him of perverting the minds m particylarly the Sorboniſts, to find the pronuncia- 


(24) Idem, ib. p. 
20. this is ex- 
tracted from Ra- 
mus's inaugural 
ſpeech, ſpoke in 
1551. 


of young perſons, by ſowing in them the ſeeds of he- 
reſy and ſcepticiſm. grad abr oa; accuſationem graviſ- 

m audivit, ramum Ac icum nominantis, & inau- 
dita calunmia deſeribentis, humanarum divinarumg; rerum 
hoſtem & inimicum, qui de humanis diviniſque legibus ad- 
dubitaret, deque iis dubitare diſcipulos ſuos doceret : qui 
lubricos Divi Auguſtini heos ſuis auditoribus ad effrana- 
tam & impiam libertatem proponeret, qui ( quo facilius 
incautis animis abuteretur) omnes Logicas diſputationes 
zolleret (24). i. e. The firſt thing he heard (the 
« heavieſt of all accuſations) was the charge of one 
« perſon againſt Ramus, againſt whom he vented un- 
ce — of calumnies, and declared that he was an 
« enemy to all learning both divine and human; 
« who not only doubted in his mind, of the laws 
« both of God and men, but alſo taught his pupils 
« to entertain the ſame doubts ; who employed ſome 
dangerous paſſages of St. Auſtin, to his auditors, 
« to inforce an unbridled and impious liberty ; and 
« who, that he might the more eaſily impoſe on 
« thoughtleſs, unwary ſouls, infiſted that all logical 
« diſputations ſhould be taken away.” 

[G] The manner in which himſelf and his collegues pro- 
nounced the letter 2.) The regius profeſſors correct- 
ed, among other abuſes, that whic had crept into 
the pronunciation of the Latin. Some of the Clergy 
followed this regulation, though the Sorboniſts were 
ſo much offended at this innovation. A Miniſter 
who had a good living was very ill treated by 
them on that account, they cauſing him to be eject- 


ed from his benefice. He applied to the Parliament, 


and the regius profeſſors fearing he would fall a vic- 
tim to - credit and authority of the faculty of 
Divines, for preſuming to pronounce the Latin tongue 
purſuant to — regulations, they —_ it incum- 
bent on them to aſſiſt him. Accordingly they went 
to the Court of Juſtice z and repreſented in ſuch 
ſtrong terms the indignity of ſuch a proſecution, that 
the perſon accuſed was cleared. Quas novas turbas 
imnovata pronunciatio peperit ? Sub annum milleſumum 
quingentefimum quinquage/umum, cum Profeſſores regii ſin- 
ceriorem Latina lingua promnciationem ſenſim introdu- 
cere cœpiſſent, moleſte ferebant cum alii, tum preſertim 
Sorbonici, inveteratam loquendi conſuetudinem Gallorum im- 
probari, ut que pueri didicifſent, ſenes perdenda Fateri 
cogerentur: in primis wer de ſono ipfrus literæ Q am- 
bigebatur : regiis fic, uti debet, cum ſequente u pronunct- 
antibus, Quiſquis, Quanguam : Sorbonicis vero conſuetu- 
dine wernacula, Kiſtis, Kankam. Jam cum ſacris ad- 
dictum hominem ob genuinam pronunciationem ampliſſimis 
proventibus Sorbonici ſpoliandum curaſſent, & lite coram 
Senatu Parifienſi contetata, ne miſer ille ob grammaticam 
herefin (ut illi vocabant) theologicis fruttibus jure ex- 
cideret, periculum effet : profeſſores regii, & inter hos 
Petrus Ramus fatto agmine in Curiam convolant, & Ju- 
dicii 12 22 uod Fureconfulti de legibus 
regiis diſputare ſoliti, ad grammaticorum leges dijudican- 
das ſeſe dimiſiſſent, judices ita commoverunt, ut ſententiis 
ſuis non modo ſacerdotem abſolverent, ſed & impunitatem 
de Grammatica pronunciatione 222 tacito aſſenſu 
in perpetuum fiabilirent. Ergo Kis, & Kalis, & Kan- 
tus, & Miki, & ſimiles Gottiſmi & Barbariſmi erant 
in Parifienſi Academia ante regios profeſſores ufitati : 
uos barbariſmos fi collega aliquis imitari nollet, acerb? 
ts contumelios? accipiebatur, quod collegii conſuetudinem 
violare diceretur. E ſchola regia tum primum Quis, 
QAualis, Quantus, Mihi, Latine & Romane ſonuerunt, 


(25) Preigius, in & pudor fuit, regiis Profeſſoribus tanguam regis ipfius 


Vita Rami, p. 
24. 


voci palam reclamare (25). 1. e. What new com- 


tion uſed anciently by the French condemned ; and 
conſequently, that they ſhould be obliged to blot 
from their memory, in their old age, what they 
had learnt when boys. The diſpute began with 
the ſound of the letter Q the regius profeſſors 
pronouncing it, when followed by the letter a, as 
it ought to be, viz. Quiſſuis, Quanguam; but the 
* Sorboniſts ſounded it according to the genius of 
„their native tongue, Kiſtis, 12 The Sor- 

boniſts had endeavoured to eject a Miniſter from a 
very good living, becauſe he employed the true 
pronunciation; and the cauſe being brought before 
the Parliament of Paris, there was great danger 
* that this — Pariſh-prieſt would be deprived 

of his living, for a grammatical hereſy, as it was 
termed by them. But the regious profeſſors, a- 
mong whom was Peter Ramus, aſſembling toge- 
ther, flew to the Parliament, where expatiating this 
unuſual method of procedure, viz. that Lawyers, 
who were accuſtomed to diſpute on the laws enact- 
ed by the King, ſhould deſcend ſo low as to judge 
the rules of grammar ; this, I ſay, made ſuch an 
impreſſion on the judges, that they not only ac- 
_ | ws the Miniſter, but alſo, by a tacit aſ- 
< ſent, eſtabliſhed, for all future times, an impunity 
with regard to any future diſputes about grammati- 
cal pronunciation. Thus Ks, Kalis, Kantus, Miki, 
and ſuch Gothciſms and barbariſms were uſed, 

in the Univerſity of Paris, before the Regius 
Profeſſors; which barbariſms, if any of them 
refuſed to make uſe of, he met with very harſh 
treatment, as being one who preſumed to violate 
the laws of the College. It was then that 9uis, 
Qualis, Quantus, and Mihi, were firſt ſounded, 
after the true Roman manner, in the King's Col- 
lege; and people did not dare to criticize openly 
the regius profeſſors, they being confidered as the 
voice of the King himſelf.” This is ſo ſtrange 
and ſurprizing an incident, that I thought proper not 
to omit a ſingle word of the author who informs us 
of it. He tells us, immediately after, another which 
ſurprizes me ſtill more, the original of which I 
ſhould be glad to find in the archives, otherwiſe I 
would not adviſe any perſon to give entire credit to 
it, any more than to the proſecution relating to 
Kankam and Kiſtis. The other affair is as follows. 
It was neceſſary to employ the authority of the ſtate, 
to oblige many Doctors of Paris, to give up the fol- 
lowing theſis which they maintained obſtinately, viz. 
that ego amat is as juſt a | mom as ego amo. Freigius's 
words are as follow: {ncredibile props dictu eff, ſed 
tamen verum & editis libris proditum, in Parifienſi Aca- 
demia Dottores extitifſe, qui mordicus tuerentur ac do- 
fenderent, Ego amat, tam commodam orationem efſe, quam 
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lico wifſe (26) (a). i. e. It is almoſt incre- 
a us 1, 4 = and alſo publiſhed, that 
there were ſome Doctors in the Univerſity of Paris, 
who obſtinately maintained and defended, that Ego 
amat was as good grammar as Ego amo; and 
they were obliged to have recourſe to the autho- 
« rity of the ſtate, in order to overcome this obſtina- 
* cy.” However, notwithſtanding my incredulity, 
I yet will obſerve, that 'many things happened in the 
XVIth century, in the faculty of Divines at Paris, 
at which they now bluſh whenever they recall them 
to their memory. They were heartily laughed at on 
that account. | 

(e). ExtraQted from Agrippa, de wanitate Scientia- 


rum, 


Ego amo; ad eamque pertinaciam comprimendam confilio (26) Idem, ibid. 
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RAM 


purpoſe, with the King's leave, to Fontainebleau (o) [H], where, by the help of the 
books he found in the King's library, he continued his Geometrical and Aſtronomical 
labours. But as foon as his enemies knew he was there, he imagined himſelf no ways 
ſafe z ſo that he was forced to go and conceal himſelf in ſeveral other places (p). Du- 


ring this interval, his library in the college of Preſle was plundered ; but after a peace 
was concluded in 1563, between Charles IX. and the Proteſtants, he again took poſſeſ- 
ſion of his employment; maintained himſelf in it with vigour, and was particularly aſſi- 
duous to promote the ſtudy of the Mathematicks. This laſted till the ſecond civil war 


(2) Idem, p. 30. 


in 1567, He then was forced to leave Paris, and ſhelter himſelf among the Huguenots 
(), and was in their army at the battle of St. Denys. Peace having been concluded ſome 


months after, he was reſtored to his Profeſſorſhip ; but fore- ſceing that the war would 
ſoon break out again, he did not care to venture himſelf in a freſh ſtorm; and for that pur- 


(r) Idem, ibid. 


poſe begged the King's leave to go and viſit the Univerſities of Germany, which was 


r granted. He accordingly undertook this journey in 1568, and received very great honours 
; wherever he came (r). He returned to France after the third war in 1571 (); and loſt 

(s) This is a” . . , 

grounded onits his life miſerably, in the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's day, as appears from the paſſage 

being related, of Thuanus quoted by Moreri. He doubtleſs was a great Orator [I], a man of uni- 

ſpeech at Bafil in verſal learning, and endowed with very fine moral qualities; free from avarice, ſober, 

1571. | chaſte 5 
rum, cap III, de Grammatica. See note 8, on chap- the firſt war raiſed on a religious account, that is, 
ter 19, of book I. of Rabelais. Rem. Cxir.] in the year 1562 (31). (31) Banoſivs, 
UH] He be . . . with the King's heave, to con- We find by a letter of Languet's (32), dated from * Vita Rani, p. 
ceal himſelf in Fontainebleau.) I wiſh Freigius had Paris the firſt of February 1562, that Ramus was at ** 
not ſuppreſſed the particulars of Ramus's retreat, and the head of thoſe members of the Univerſity (33), (32) The 68th 
I wiſh particularly that he had ſpecified the time; who informed Catharine of Medicis, that they had _— * 
but, perhaps, had he ventured to mention the year, no concern in the petition preſented to the Parlia- edit. 1699, 
he would not have been more juſt, than when he ſays ment, by the Rector or Principal, in the name of 

627) Freigius, (27) that Ramus's animadverfiones were condemned in the whole Univeriity, to prevent the publication of (33) Forum gui 

ib. p. 14 1545, and the author at the ſame time forbid to the edit of January; but that, on the contray, Reforem accrſant 
concern himſelf any more with Philoſophy ; but that they deſired it might be publiſhed, It is certain a 1 

(28) Henry II. Ramus, being reſtored by King Henry (28) at the wy 


2 _ to ſolicitation of the Cardinal of Lorrain, made a ſpeech 
1547, — 32 in 1546, de Studiis Philgſpbiæ & Elaquentiæ conjungen- 
was filenced in dis. Be this zs it will, he infinuates plainly, that 
1543. the King, not daring to protect Ramus openly, ſent 
him to Fontainebleau, to ſave him from the fury of 
his enemies. 2 Berry Geometriæ 
myſleria pervaſiſſet, niſi curſus induſtriaæ per fatalem 
— pong. abruptus fuiſſet. p oat igitur a 
rege literis, ad regiam Fontiſbellaquei bibliothecam pro- 
fectus, mathematicas ſuperiorum temporum prælectiones ab 
initio plenius & uberius retraftavit & confideradhit (29) 
Hæc meditantem ſolitudo cervorum ac filva 
diutius occulere non potuit. In Taliam tum cogitavit, 
qud ipſum Bononia honorifice invitarat. In Germaniam 
noſtram ipſius illis mathematum amoribus chariſſimum ſxpe 
reſpexit, ſed viis omnibus terror mortis intentus ac pa- 
wor : rumor etiam Prælei ſui is. 16 modis direpti, tum 


bibliathece chariſſimis quibuſque rebus ſpoliatæ ac depopu- 


(29) Freigius, in 
Vita Rami, p. 26 


late, ad regiam Vincennarum propius urbem revocarunt : 


quin alia vis etiam gravior accidit, ut e Vincennis per 

invia itinera profugiendum efſet, & ſubinde wariis in 

lacis deliteſtendum : in fuga tamen latebris otium lucem- 

(30) Idem, ibid gue reperit (30). i. e.“ He would have gone thro' 
b. 28, « the reſt of the myſteries of geometry, in a few 

« months, had not his great application and diligence 

been ſtepped by a fatal calamity. Having there- 

« fore got a letter from his Majeſty, he went to the 

„ royal library at Fontainebleau, where he reviſed 

„ more fully, all his former mathematical lectures. 

„„. , . But neither the ſolitude of ſtags, nor the em- 

„ bowering woods could conceal him any longer 

„ whilſt he was contemplating on theſe things. He 

«© then had ſome thought of retiring to Italy, the inha- 

« bitants of Bologna having given him an honourable 

« invitation to their city. He frequently turned his 

« eyes towards Germany, a country he loved becauſe 

_ tha mathematics, his darling ſtudy, were ſo much 

«« purſued there. But the ſaddeſt apprehenſions and 

« the fear of death ſurrounded him on all fides. A 
«« report that the — of Prele was ſhamefull 
« plundered, and his library ſtripped of the mo 
« valuable things in it, made him return to Vincen- 
« nes, nearer the city. Another accident ſtill more 

6 . than this happened, and forced him to 
« fly from thence by pathleſs ways, and to conceal 

« himſelf in ſeveral places, Nevertheleſs, during 

« his flight, and in his hiding places, he found op- 

«« portunities to improve his mind.” Banoſius informs 


us that Ramus withdrew to Fontainebleau, during 


that the ReCtor had not deliberated about this, with Epiſe. 68. lib. 2 
rſons whom he knew to have an affection for the p. 201. 
teſtant Religion (34). [“ As to Bayle's ſaying, (34) Idem, ibid. 

* it is certain that the Rector had not deliberated about 

« this, with perſons whom he knew to have an affefion 

for the Protefiant Religion, this aſſertion is ground- 

« ed merely on caprice. The 24th of Fanuary 1561 

* (1562 according to our computatian) the Rector, ac- 

companied by ſome members of the Univerſity, went to 

« the Parliament, and there declared in the name of 

&« the ſaid Univerſity, that he oppoſed the publication 

and impreſſion of the new edict of this month, and 

„Which was favourable to the huguenots. The 

„ 26th, in a numerous aſſembly (habitis frequentis co- 

« mitiis) the Univerſity reſolved to ſend a ſolemn a- 

&« tion to the King, concerning the affair of Religion. 

% Ramus was the only perſon who oppoſed this mo- 

« tion. Interceſit unus quominus mittantur 

« negati in Aulam regiam, quin prius intelligatur & 

« deliberetur publice de articulis Univerſfitatis nomine ad 

« regem mittendis, attumque ſue interceſſionis à Scriba 

« petiit. Eadem die habitis privatis comitiis Deputato- 

« rum hora — idem Ramus Præſlei, Nicolaus 

« Charton, Doctor Medicus Bellovaci, Guillelmus Gal- 

« l/andius Becodiani (de Bomourt) Collegi: primarii re- 

« clamarunt adverſus orationem d Rettore habitam die 

« 24 nomine publico. Such is the tenor, according to 

6 6 Boulay, p. 549- of the records of the Univer- 

* my 7. ayle's 
[1] He doubthſs vas a great Orator.) I deſire no Big Ten. 4. 

other proof of this than the following teſtimony of 980. col 2+ 

Brantome, it containing particulars, which I do not 

meet with in any other Author. Brantome, in the 

catalogue he has given of the learned men whom 

Henry II. maintained, ſays as follows. Mr. Ga- 

* landus Torticolis was a good Orator ; but was ſur- 

« paſſed by Ramus his enemy, he being a very elo- 

« quent Orator, Few have equalled him in that re- 

« ſpect, he having had an unparallelled graceful de- 

« livery. Having turned Huguenot ſome time after, 

« and attending the Prince and the Admiral in their 

journey to Lorrain; the Reiſtres or German 

« Cavalry, 2 had ſent for, refuſing to march into 

“ France, unleſs money was given them; after 

„the Huguenots had collected ſome monies among 

« themſelves from them, and Ramus had made a 

« ſpeech to them, they were prevailed upon; and 

« accordingly marched into the center of France, 

„where they committed great havock (35). 


* From the Paris 


(35) Brantome, 


moires des 
Homme. illuſtres, 


2 (K] He Tom. 2+ p. $57 


e) Ses Kecker- 
man, in Praceg · 
giti: Logicis, 


tract. 2. cap. 5+ tunes [DL]. The Proteſtant Miniſters did not love him much; he making himſelf a kind 
of 


Thom, 
Hau, in Vita 
Rami, p- 35. 


(37) Idem, ibid. 


(38) Solebat in 
triam ci 
2 Y 
juvenes Pauperes 
2 ſumptibus fo- 
verre; eoſque in 
Academia Præ- 
lea bonis inſorma- 
bat diſciplinis : ex 


quorum numero 
Plerique ſuper ſunt 
viri docqj mi. 
Banofws, in Ra- 
mi, p. 14. 


(39) Idem, ibid. 
5. 13. 


(40) Horat, 
Epiſt. 2. lib. 2. 
ver. IO» 


From the Pa- 
tis edit. of Bayle's 
Dict. Tom. 4. 
P- 980. col. 2. 


(41) Banoſius, 


in Vita Rami, 
p. 12. 


(42) Idem, ibid. 


chaſte X] ; fearing God z zealous for the Proteſtant religion; but at the fame tirhs 4 
ſtinate, and given to contradiction; and it is even ſaid that he robbed Ludovicus 


little 


Vives of his inventions (7). He diſcovered great conſtancy and reſolution in his misfor- 


[X] He ua, free from avarice, ſober, chaſte.) He 
refuſed very profitable Profeſſorſnips, and choſe ra- 
ther to teach in the College of Prele, though he had 
no publick ſtipend there (36). He would not accept 
of the preſents which his pupils offered him (37), 
and he maintained ſome ſcholars at the own expence 
(38). He refuſed to go into Poland, though he 
had a promiſe of being well paid for his elogiums 
he ſhould beſtow on the Duke of Anjou: on this oc- 
caſion he anſwered, that eloquence ought not to be 
venal ; and that an Orator ought to be a man of 
honour and probity. Inter cetera referam quod cuidam 
reſpondit, qui in Polmiam legatus, Ramo, ut ſecum profi- 
ciſceretur ad Henrici, qui nunc g, Galliarum regis lau- 
des decantandas, magno pretio perſuadere conatus eft. 
At vero, ait, oportet Oratorem non tantum dicendi peri- 
tum, ſed virum bonum eſſe nec viri boni lingua vena- 
his efſe debet (39). We here learn a particular that is 
very worthy of being remarked, wiz. that Monluc 
was deſirous of making uſe of Ramus's eloquence, 
to faſcinate the Poles, in order that this might incline 
them the more to make choice of the Duke of 
Anjou for their Sovereign ; for it is not to be queſ- 
tioned, but that the perſon, who made this propoſal 
above-mentioned to Ramus, was Monluc Biſhop of 
Valence, who negotiated ſo ſucceſsfully the election 
of Henry III. and who, among other methods, em- 
ployed the eloquence of ſome perſons, who, in their 
verſes and ſpeeches, beſtowed the higheſt encomiums 
on the Duke of Anjou's qualities. He had the good 
fortune to ſhun the ſnare mentioned in a maxim of 
Horace. 8 

Malia fidem promiſſa levant, ubi plenius exquo 

Laudat wenales qui uull extrudere merces. 

« To praiſe too much, like a deſign appears, 

«© When he extolls that would put 2 — 

REECH. 


[+ I can ſcarce believe what Bayle ſays here, wiz. 
« that Ramus refuſed to go into Poland; and a Pane- 
«« gyriſt does not appear to me a good teſtimony on 
« this occaſion. Sigiſmund, King of Poland, did 
« not die till the 7th of July 1572; and it muſt be 
« ſome time before the news of it could reach France. 
„Henry III. then Duke of Anjou, did not imme- 
« diately declare himſelf a candidate for that Crown. 
« Some time was required, before King Charles his 
« brother, and Queen Catharine of Medicis could 
„% have made him take that reſolution, or conſent to 
„it. An affair of this conſequence is not concluded 
„ in one day; and this being done, the Court 
« muſt caſt about for perſons capable of conducting 
<< that negotiation, and Monluc was appointed for 
that purpoſe, He afterwards mult have ſought 
« out for perſons to aſſiſt him ; and he choſe, as we 
« are told, Ramus, _ had 6 men of N 
„% paid for the elogiums he ſhould beſiow on t U 

«6 yu 8 Nevertheleſs it is certain that Ramus was 
„ killed in the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's-Day, 
« which was the 24th of Augult ; and conſequently 
« here was but an interval of forty eight days be- 
e tween the King of Poland's death and that of Ra- 


« mus, I. very much doubt whether ſo ſhort a time 


« was ſufficient for making the preparations neceſlary 
„for the journey to Poland, for appointing the per- 
„ ſons who were to head the negociation, Wc. *.” 
Ramus's temperance was very exemplary, He con- 
tented himſelf with only boiled meat, and eat but 
little at dinner, He did not drink any wine during 
twenty years, and would not have drank any, had it 
not been preſcribed him by the Phyſicians. He lay 
upon ſtraw ; uſed to riſe very early (41), and ſtudy 
all day (42). He led a fingle life with ſuch a purity 
as was not ſuſpected of even the leaſt uncleannels ; 
and fled from obicene diſcourſes as if it had been 
poiſon, Cælibs wixit honeſtiffime, ab ſcortationis non 
tantum crimine, ſed etiam ſuſpicione /emper immunis : col- 


laguia obſecrna, uipote quas bonvs mores corrumpunt, tan- 
Vol. VIII. 


quam toxicum fugiebat (43). 

ULI He diſcovered great conflancy and reſolution in his 
migfortunes.] Every man but he would have left Pa- 
ris after the fulminating decree of Francis I. which 
his adverſaries gloried ſo much in, and were ſo li- 
beral of their inſults ; but he ſtood his ground in 
the College of Prele, and let them make what noiſe 
they pleaſed; without once anſwering the many 
pieces they publiſhed againſt him. It will be anſwer- 
ed, that he did not dare to make any reply, as the 
King had forbid him to concern himſelt with any 
thing relating to philoſophy. But to this 1 anſwer, 
that had he not been a great maſter of his paſlions, 
he would have left the Kingdom; that he might have 
full liberty of venting his complaints. Perhaps no- 
thing in the world is 1o difficult as for an Author, who 
has been attacked and cruelly ſatyrized on all ſides, 
to continue filent ; and yet Ramus had patience 
enough to do this. I will relate it in the words of 
an Author, who expreſſes it very well. Adverſus con- 
tumelias Docrorum quamlibet & eruditorum homi num per- 
petuum filentium juraverat. Nil Goveano, Gallandio, 
Perionio, Turnebo reſpondit: nil ingenii & dictrinæ per 
untver ſam Germaniam principi Melanchthoni reſpondit. 
Cumgue divulgatis per orbem terrarum Gallica & Latina 
lingue probris effet notatus, publicis ludis ignominiofiſſim? 
tradudtus : conſtricta lingua, vines 3 — prohibitus 
quic de philoſophia vel publice wel privatim dicere, 
ſcribere, cogitare ctiam (fi menti tantum potuiſſet impe- 
rarti) prohibitus efſet : adverſus tantas tot acerbitatum 
Plagas, unicum patientiæ remedium adbibuit, in animoque 
Jemper illud habuit : Grata ſuperveniet, qua non 
{perabitur hora (44). i. e. He had ſworn to be for 
ever filent, with reſpe&t to the reproaches and 
** ſlanders of his enemies, though men of the greateſt 
learning. He did not make the leaſt reply to Go- 
“ veanus, Gallandius, Perionius, and Turnebus ; he 
made no anſwer to Melanchthon, who was famed, 
throughout all Germany, for genius and learning; 
nor made any reply to other Germans, and certain 
« Italians. When he was branded with hes, 
* both in Latin and French, which were publiſhed in 
all places againſt him; when he was ſhamefully 
traduced in the theatres, though both his tongue 
and his hands were reſtrained; and he was forbid, 
either publickly or privately, to ſpeak; write, or 
even think (had it been poſſible for him to have 
*« conſtrained his mind ſo far) about philoſophy ; ne- 
« vertheleſs, amid theſe numberleis calamities, he 
applied no other remedy to them but patience, and 


ever had this in his mind, he always living in hopes 


aof ſeeing better times.“ This Author has pub- 
liſhed a circumſtance, which would have been a great 
ornament to this triumph, I mean the power he had 
over himſelf to be filent, for which he applauds Ra- 
mus. 'This Philoſopher, four years after, recovered 
the liberty both of bis tongue and his pen, with re- 
gard to philoſophy ; which he himſelf informs us 
of in the firſt ſpeech, delivered by him after he was 
Regius Profeſſor, 
delicet Gallicus, adſuit, meque quarto abhinc anno ad 
peſlulationem Caroli Lotharingi Carainalis, & manibus 
& lingua ſobvit, folutoque Eloquentie & Philophia do- 
cendæ, exercende, illuſirandæ poteſtatem fecit (45). i. e. 
King Henry, the Gallic Hercules, came to my aid 
in my diltreſs z and four years ago, at the requeſt 
of Charles, Cardinal of Lorrain, gave me the li- 
<< berty both of ſpeaking and writing ; and impowered 
«« me to teach, exerciſe, and explain eloquence and 
„ philoſophy.” Here follow ſome other proofs of 
his conſtancy and reſolution. The firſt time he explain- 
ed his logic in the College of Cambray, the emiſ- 
ſaries, who were ſet on by his enemies, did all that 
lay in their power to exaſperate him, and oblige him 
to leave his lectures. They hiſſed and hooted at him; 
they clapped their hands and ſtamped with their feet. 
However, all this ſignified nothing, they not being 
able to diſconcert him. He would ſtop at —_— 


8 E 


(43) Ibid, 


(44) Freigius, ia 
Vita Rami, pe 
34 


Miſero Rex Henricus, Hercules vi- 


(45) Ramus, in 
Orat. babita an- 
ne 1551: circa 
init. p. m. 7. 
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RAM 


of head of a party, to change the diſcipline of the Proteſtant churches 3 but his deſign 


u) The Life of 


eter Ramus, b 
Nancelius. Teil. 
fier ſays nothing 
of it in his Bibl. 
Bibliotbec ar. 


till ſuch time as the noiſe was over, and in this man- 
ner uſed to go through with bis lectures. His ene- 
mies were ſurprized at this reſolution, and it afterwards 
made hots bo leſs inſolent. Anno 1552, cùm in 
Cameracenſi ſchola frequentiſſimo auditorio ſuam dialec- 
ticam auſpicaretur, ab æmulis clamores, ftrepitus, fibili 
ingentes per ſummam petulantiam excitari captre. Har 
inſolentia nihil ipſe permotus, eum ſe oratorem preftitit, 
ut multum diuque licet obnitentibus adverſariis, per inter- 
walla tamen clamorum, incredibili conflantia, nec minori 
cum gloria perorarit. Qua ejus virtute conflernati ini- 
mici, in poſlerum minus ei fucre molgſti (46). He met 
with the ſame inſults at Heidelberg, but with as lit- 
tle ſucceſs, during the Lectures he read there in 1568 
(47). This ſhews that he was become extremely ob- 
noxious to ſeveral perſons in Germany as well as in 
France, for having preſumed to write againſt Ariſ- 
totle. It muſt be confeſſed, that he had done this 
with a little too haughty an air; and had too ſtu- 
diouſly affected to diveſt this Philoſopher of all his 
glory. He took from him, as far as he was able, 


(46) Freigius, in 
Vita Nami, P · 
34+ 

Proinde mi- 
(47) debet mirum 
videri, fi dum li- 
bera legatione re- 
gis permiſſu, ter- 


tis civil: bello ar- 


, ts K the works that are aſcribed to him; and when he 
bergenfi Acade- found him to be the author of any pieces, he con- 
mia . demned the doctrine contained in it; and went ſo 
autoritate ad fre far as to calumniate his perſon by the odious de- 
— 22 ſcription he gave of his vices and actions (48). See 


rum clamores in- 
vicło animo per - 
tulit, tanta qui- 
dem conſtant ia ut 
adwverſarios ſuc 
lantiæ pudere 
— debuerit. 


idem, ibid. 


(43) See Keck - 
erman, in Præ- 
copnitis Logicis, 


the two ſpeeches which Perionius publiſhed in 


Synod.] He was for introducing a democratical go- 
vernment in the Church. He declared that the power 
of the keys, which Jeſus Chriſt conferred on the 
people, ought to be allowed the conſiſtories in no 
other view, than that they might weigh and debate 
matters, and that their opinion or judgment ſhould 
afterwards be propoſed to the people; and that they 


p. m. 95, 96. ſhould not paſs into a law, till confirmed by the 
votes of the heads of the ſeveral families. He af- 
firmed that, without ſuch a regulation, oligarchy 
and tyranny would be . into the Church. 
His opinion was examined in a national Synod (49), 
and rejected. Beza employed his utmoſt endeavours 

(49) Held in to get that eccleſiaſtical democracy rejected, which 

— in May indeed would occaſion numberleſs confuſions, and 


roduce anarchy. He was afraid that, ſhould Ra- 
mus refuſe to acquieſce with the judgment of the 
Synod, this would give riſe to many diſorders 3 he 
looking upon him as a pragmatical fellow. His 
words are as follow. Pſeudodialecticus ille, quem d ges 
zen®- jampridem docti multi c inarunt, contentionem 
non Ke. de tota Ecclefiaftica wretia, quam 
inquit Democraticam eſſe oportere, non Ariſtocraticam, 
fola npoBurwpale preſbyterio relinquens. Synodus ob cam 
cauſam Nemauft ineunte Majo coatta, cui etiam interfui, 
dogma iſtud plane, meo judicio, abſurdum & pernicioſum, 
refutatis contrariis omnibus argumentis damnavit, cui fi 
cum ſuis pauculis ille obſeguatur, bene erit : fin minus, 
cert# turbas dabit homo ad turbanda optima quaque com- 
paratus (50). Ramus was not-ſo ſtupid as to require 
to have the diſcipline aboliſhed, he only attacking 
the juriſdiction of Conſiſtories and Synods. He was 
of opinion, that the people ought to be judges of the 
(52) Contendebat doctrine, to chooſe Miniſters, to excommunicate and 
non adverjut A-. abſolve (51). It wes ſuſpected that the reaſon of his 
_ N. Pe doing this was, in order to revive, in the Church, 
clefiaficaguberna- the power of the Demagogues of Athens, or that of 
tio : wolebat e- the tribunes of Rome; for he was ſo eloquent, that 
nim non penes au- he would have moulded the paſſions of the people at 
Il neſcio quem adeò Chriſtianum populum 


C50) Theodor. 
Beza, Epiſt. 67. 
It is dated July 
1.1572. 


eos, ſed Rene, au- pleaſure. 


l 6 S | da... 9 
off No ſomnians ut ſemper a Spiritu ſancto d ſolaque peu 


trinæ, electianem A tiff le preſbyterio relinquens, nihil wult ratum haberi, 
miniſtrorum, ex- niſi quod preſens populus rogatis expreſſiſque ſuſfragiis 
tommunicationem, 

& abſolutionew. 
Simler, in Vita 
Bullingeri, 
65, 


decreverit, quod ni fiat, clamitat Oligarchiam ac Tyran- 

nidem invehi in Eccigſiam, nihil interea Ochlocratiam 

folio re/ormidans, in qua nimirum ipſe, & ejus fimiles domi- 
nentur. Contendunt iidem quibufois etiam idi@rai; pro- 

* phetandi partes in Eccleſia concedendas, huc detorto Pauli 
laco ex cap. prioris ad Cer 14 (52). 


was traverſed and defeated in a national Synod | M]. 
ny more particulars concerning him, had I not avoided repeating what we find in Mo- 
reri, and the ample collections of Teiſſier, not to mention that I could not conſult a 
book (u) I formerly had, and which contains a great number of particulars, I ſhall 
make ſhort obſervations on the relation given by thoſe two Writers [NV], in which the 


I . 
145 His defign wwas . . . defeated in a national 


tui, ac ne nunc quidem poſſum 


I could have related a great ma- 


Reader 


[N] I fall make ſome ſhort obſervations on the rela- (52) Theo, Bess 
tions given by Moreri and Teiffier.} I. I have already Et. 68. of the 
taken notice of their miſtake (53) with regard to the *-* date as the 
country of our Ramus's grandfather. II. They men- 
tion an error of Thuanus without correcting it. This 
great man ſuppoſes (54), that Ramus, after having 
e polite literature, philoſophy, and afterwards the 
mathematics in the College of Prele, and afterwards (34) Thuan. lib. 
in the King's College, invented at laſt a new philoſo- 54+ Pp. 1078. ad 
phy oppoſite to that of Ariſtotle (55). But he is mif- © 1572-Spon- 
aken ; for Ramus began by attacking Ariſtotle, as has the fame mis 
been ſeen above (56). III. What they ſay with re- ad ann. N 
gard to the {ownding of a profeſſorſhip for the ma- num. 15. 
thematics is we ; but then the reader is prompted (55) Poſer 
to believe, from their relation, that Ramus paid five ;oneam ;» Phils. 
hundred livres a y-ar to the Profeſſor, who fled that ſepbicis do&@rinam 
chair, which I do not take to be true. His intention exit, Ariſtete- 
3 was, that this ſum ſhould be taken out of „, W e 

is eſtate, and paid to the Profeſſor who ſhould be 5 * * 
choſen purſuant to the regulations publiſhed by him. Thuanus, ibid. 
Banoſius (57) has given us his entire will. He made 
it the 1ſt (58) of Auguſt 1568, juſt before he went 
to ſet out, in order to viſit foreign Univerſities. He 
appointed, by this will, that out of the yearly rent (57) Vita Ra- 
- 8 — pg had on the town-houſe f 15 ©/4: 

ris, five hundred ſhould be paid by way of ſala 
to a Profeſſor, Who ſhould wich ric ho Gave — "(ay xray 
arithmetic, muſic, geometry, opticks, mechanicks, 
aſtrology, and geography, in the King's or the Royal 

Coy; and he appointed Frederic Reiſnerus to be 
the firſt Profeſſor who ſhould enjoy that income. 
There is ſuch apuerile error, in Paſquier's Recherches, 
on this occaſion, that I am afraid of animadverting 
upon him for it. This learned man, by forty five years 
fludy and induftry, had got five hundred liures a year 
(8), to be received from the town-houſe in Paris, an 
hundred livres of which he bequeathed to an uncle by the 
mother”s fide ; another hundred to a nephew of his, ſon to 
his half fiſter; and the five hundred remaining livres, 
to that perſon who, on account of his learning, ſhould 
beſt deſerve the mathematical chair (59). Theſe are 
Paſquier's words. Here we have an inſtance of that 
abſence of mind which I mentioned elſewhere (60) ; 
and is worſe than if a perſon ſhould ſay, in caſting 
a So ſum, 3 times 7 are 22. Paſquier has the ſum in p. 835. Rem. 
of 500 livres under his eye. He takes a hundred Crit. 
from them on the one hand, and an hundred on the ND 
other, nevertheleſs he ſtill finds five hundred livres (59) Paſquier, b. 
remaining; and nevertheleſs though he reads over 6%) In the rem. 
his period ſeveral times, he does not perceive that [C fof che art. 
he has calculated wrong. If it is not he, who com- [CATlus). 
mitted this error, we mult put it to the account of 
the correQor of the preſs. By the way, Ramus was 
but fifty three years old when he made his will ; 
how then ſhall we find the forty five years of his la- 
bour and oeconomy ! Father du Breul (61) ſuppoſes, 
that Ramus bequeathed but five hundred livres to 
his mathematical profeſſor. IV. Moreri had reaſon 
to ſay, that it appears by Beza's letters, that Ramus 
was defirous of retiring to Geneva, there to be philoſo- 
phy profeſſor. The two letters, which Beza wrote to 
him are remarkable enough, and plainly ſhew that 
there was very little friendſhip between them. 'The 
firſt of theſe letters is dated the zoth of September 
1569. Beza therein anſwers ſome complaints of 
Ramus; but, at the ſame time, he aſſures him that 
he condemned his logic, and his old and obſtinate 
diſeaſe, viz. his cenſuring the greateſt authors, and 
approved of thoſe who oppoſed him. Ilud ego mul. 
tis ſape dixi, & ad teipſum ſeripſs non temere, ut tu 
putas, neque wel wpowepwE-, wel ulld, ita me bene Deus 


(53) In the rem, 
A]- 


(56) In therem, 
[D]. 


8th, as Paſquier 

affirms, Recher, 

de la France, liv, 
9- Cape 19. p. Ms 

835. 


(8) The latter 
editions ot the 
Recherches de 
Paſquier, are ve- 
ry tull of errors, 
and particularly 
that of Paris 
1643. Neverthe- 
leſs we read in 
this ſeven hundred 
liures, and not 
five hundred. It is 


(61) Antiquites 
de la Paris, p. 
568. Paris edit. 
1639 » to- 


amet, maledicendi ſtudio, ſed quoniam tuum iſlud in ſum- 


mis omnibus & extra omnem judiciorum aleam poſitis 


ſeriptoribus reprehendendis cacoethes probare nunquam po- 


Miror autem a 


me requiri, quod tam multi doctiſſimi viri tam accurate & 
verbis & ſeriptis præſtiterunt, quibus ſummo conſenſu 
tuas ix Ariflatelem animadverfimes pros ſus diſplicuifſe non 


ge,. 
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Reader will find that ſome incidents are cleared up. He 


(* Seriptitans 
tam miſere pinge + 
ret, ut in legendis 
ipfeus ſcriptis ty- 
can in ſuda- 
ret. P ettus a S. 


number of books, the catalogue of which 


ignoras. Cum iftis fi ferre non potes ut a te difſentiam, 
tuo ſane judicio fruere (62). i. e. I have fo fre- 
*« quently declared to many people, and alſo wrote 
the ſame thing to you, not, as you ſeem to think, 
% heedleſsly by way of ridicule, or from a deſire of 
« flandering ; but becauſe I could not, nor ever can, 
* approve of the ſtrong itch you have to condemn 
* the greateſt and belt eſteemed authors. I 
am {urprized you ſhould expect from me, what ſo 
many very learned men have performed ſo very 
accurately both by their words and writings, and 
to whom you are very ſenſible your animadverſions 
on Ariſtotle were diſpleaſing. If you cannot al- 
low me to differ, with theie perſons, from your 
opinion, even follow your own judgment.” Such 
are the gentle expreſſions that Beza wrote to him. 
He complains, in the other letter, of Ramus, for not 
communicating to him his delign with regard to the 
profeſſorſhip ot philoſophy in the Univerſity of Ge- 
neva, and looks upon this as an indication of diffi- 


(6a) Beza, Epiſt. 
34 


«c 
«c 


(63) Mallemex te dence (63). He was right in his conjecture; for it 
205 — — = 15 certain that Ramus did not expect any favour from 
ſebola conjilium Bea, and had no reaſon to expect the leaſt in that 

am ex amici: reſpect. However, Beza made him ſome compli- 
penny ments; wrote to him in polite terms; but told him, 
port r- upon the whole, that he muſt not expect any profeſſor- 
cer. aliors. ſhip in Geneva: that all the employments were 


gari velim, ut filled ; the funds appointed for the ſalaries of the 
bomines ambitig Profeſſors could not be augmented ; and that the 
ſolent, ſed qued Iniverſity was reſolved not to permit any ſyſtem but 


e apap that of Ariſtotle. Duo tantum obflant quo minus quod 


te animo dubitare optas, & noſtrum collegium alioqui vehementer cuper et, 
cæpiſſe, Ide, commode nunc confici poſſe videatur. Unum, quod nullus 
Epiſt. 36. It is unc fit in ſehola vacuus locus, rorum vero tenues 
=D A De pene nulle ſiut facultates, ut nec augere poſſint 

_ profeſorum numerum, nec conflitutis antea ſlipendiis, que 
ſane perexigua ſunt, quicquam atjicere : alterum, quod 
nobis certum ac conſtitutum fit & in ipſis tradendis Lo- 
gicis, & in ceteris explitandis diſciplinis, ab Ariſlotelis 
ſententia ne tantillum quidem deflectere. Hæc ad te in- 
genus ſcribo ex wetere formula. Inter bonos bene agier 
oportet (64). There is a remarkable circumſtance. 
When Ramus was offered a noble employment out 
of the kingdom, he refuſed it ſeveral times; but 
when he defired one in Geneva, it was refuſed him. 
a V. Teiffier tells us this, where he ſpeaks of the invi- 
tations which our Philoſopher refuſed. After the 
death of Romulus Amaſeus, the city of Bologna offered 
him a thouſand ducats, provided he would ſucceed that 
profeſſor in his employment. The King of Poland invited 
him to Cracogno: and John King of Hungary 2 him 
the ſuperintendance of the Univerſity of Weiſſemburg 
(65). Theſe words of Teiſſier anſwer to the follow- 
ing Latin paſſage of Banoſius. Nulla eff Chriftiani 
orbis natio, que Nami ſapientiam non amaverit, & pre- 
mio laudando redimere fluduerit. Amiſſo enim Romulo 
Amaſeeo, qui mille ducatorum ſlipendiis in celeberrima 
Bononienſi Academia docuerat, Angelus Papius totius Aca- 
demiee conſenſu illum in demortui locum evocavit. Ab 
Andrea Duditio Imperatoris legato Cracoviam eft invita- 
tus. Foannes Rex Pannonia Albe Fulie adminifiran- 
de magna propofita mercede preficere voluit, & chiro- 


(64) Beza, Epiſt. 
36. 


(bs) Teiſſier, 
Aadit. aux Elo- 
ges, Tom. 1. p- 


37 3» 374» 


(56) Banoſius, 
in Vita Petri Ra- 5 ( 
mi, p. 9» See alle « country in the Chriſtian world but admires Ra- 


Freigius, in Vita mus's wiſdom, and endeavours to purchaſe it at a 
YJujdem, p. 36 « great price: for after the death of Romulus Ama- 
8 Tos <«« ſeus, who had a yearly ſalary of a thouſand crowns, 
« for teaching in the molt flouriſhing Univerſity of 

« Bologna ; Angelus Papius, by the conſent of the 

« whole Univerſity, invited him to ſupply the place 

« of the late Profeſſor. Andrew Duditius, the Em- 

« yeror's Embaſſador, invited him to Cracow. John 
Kin of Hungary offered him the ſuperintendance 
« of the Univerſity of Weiſſenburg; promiſing him 
« at the ſame time a very conſiderable ſtipend, and 
confirmed his promiſe with his ſign manual.” 
The following ſhort cenſure will therefore not be 
addreſſed to Leiſſier, but to Banoſius. Romulus Ama- 
ſeus died in 1558, ſeveral years after Pope Paul III 
had taken him from the Profeſſorſhip of Bologna. 
Ramus therefore was not invited to fill the place, 


ſcarce legible, and gave the Printers prodigious trouble (x). 


would convict him on that occaſion. 


grapho Regio obſignavit (56). i. e. There is no 
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publiſhed a great Romualdo, Tr. 


enſis, in Continu. 


is inſerted in Teiſſier. His writing was %, Cnet 
His ſect flouriſh- Ademar;, p. 344. 
ed 


which had been left vacant by this Romulus's death. 

Banoſius ſhould have ſaid that this Profeſſorſhip was 

offered to Ramus, when Amaſeus quitted it, in order 

to go to Rome, to educate the grandſon of Po 

Paul III. But if it was not offered him till after 

Amaſeus's death, Banoſius ſhould only have ſaid, that 

Ramus was offered a very honourable and profitable 

employment in the city of Bologna ; the very em- 

ployment which Amaſeus had formerly filled. It is 

miſleading the reader to tell him, that Ramus refuſed 

the profeſſorſhip, which was become vacant by the 

death of Romulus Amaſeus ; for this is ſuppoſing that 

Romulus Amaſeus died in his profeſſorſhip at Bolog- 

na, which is not true. VI. Moreri is miſtaken in 

ſaying that Ramus was baniſhed, by virtue of the 

judgment or ſentence pronounced by the commiſſioners 

of Francis I. He only was enjoined not to concern 

himſelf any more with Philoſophy ; immediately 

after which he taught polite literature in the College 

of Prele. I am of opinion that the following Latin 

paſſage of Audomarus Taleus miſled Moreri, or the 

authors copied by him. Auctori Animadverſionum & 

Inſlitutionum toto Philoſophias regno velut aqua & igni, 

gradi etiam pæna addita, interdicitur, ne unquam wel 

fſeribendo, wel docendo in ullam Partem ingrederetur (67). (65) Audotinar 
i. e. The author of the animadverſions and initi- Tajzys, in fca« 
«« tutions was baniſhed, as it were, from every part demia, apud Lau- 
« of Philoſophy ; and a heavy penalty added, in um de waria 
« caſe he ever preſumed to write upon, or teach it 8 fertu- 
« any more.” Some perſon, for want of attention, f 39. 
imagined that Ramus was baniſhed the whole king- 

dom of France; and did not take notice, that he 

was baniſhed only from the whole empire of Philo- 

ſophy, toto Philgſepbiæ regno. VII. Moreri adds, that 

he was charged with being a heretick, on account of the 

book entitled, De Religione Chriſtiana, which was (68) Banoſius, in 
printed at Francfort ſome time after his death, This Va Rami, b. 
book was not known in the author's life-time, but 28. 

the original of it was ſaved when his library was 
plundered (68) ; and being carried to Germany, Bano- 
nus cauſed it to be printed in 1576 (59). | believe ett. of 15 %“ꝑ ͤ ½ 
we might challenge all Moreri's friends to prove, but Ramus's Life 
that Ramus ever ſutfered any perſecution on account that is prefixed 
of that work. There were other proofs enough that co it, and which 
he was a good Proteſtant: a ſpeech delivered in pub- 4. cation 0 gi, 
lick; an action that had ſomething like an image- Philip Sidney, is 
breaker (70); and the anſwer he made to a buy dated the 1ſt of 
body, who aſked why he went ſo ſeldom to Maſs, January 1576. 
Hujus zelo in- 
flammatus, publica concione Pariſienſis ſcholæ monachos 
graviter admonuit, ut puriorem Theologiam ex Evangelio, 
relictis Sophiſtarum lacunis, diſcerent. Idola gymnafii 
Prælei amoveri & recondi juſſit ne conſpicerentur. Miſſæ 
autem raro intererat. —ͤ dero hac de re a 
viro graviſſimo, ſirenue reſpondit, E toto Vetere Nows- 
que — nihil quidquam magis a noviſſimis Chriſti- 
anis depravatum & corruptum efſe, quam ſecundum man- 
datum Legis & Cane Sacramentum, ut homo in utroque 
per ſpeciem religionis in exſecrabilem idolelatriam labere- prom the rem. 
tur (71). i. e. Being inflamed with this zeal, he to the Paris edit. 
« gravely admoniſhed the Friers of the ſchool of of Bayle's Di&. 
« Paris, in a publick ſpeech, to learn a more pure _ r 
* Divinity from the Goſpel, and leave the polluted * * 

* ſtreams of ſophiſtry. He commanded all the ( 1) Banoſius, in 
“ images in the College of Prele to be removed, Vite Rami, p. 19 
* and concealed in places where they might not and 20. 

* be ſeen. He went very ſeldom to Mats. A very (7) can Hei- 
grave perſon aſking him the reaſon of this, he delberge una a- 
* anſwered reſolutely, that nothing in all the Old ud, Immanuelem 
* or New Teſtament was more depraved or cor- 7r*mell'um anno 
e rupted by the modern Chriſtians, than the ſecond Jeptaage/ims 4 
« commandment of the Decalogue, and the Sacra- :;; ,,nci; nisus 
ment of the Euchariſt ; by which a man, in both ſn per inter fuit, 
e thoſe particulars, would be guilty of the moſt exe- © /ar< Cane, 
<« crable idolatry, under the ipecious ſhew of Reli- % Pin fdei 
„gion.“ He concealed himſelf during the firſt 2 —ů— 
civil war; followed the Prince of Conde in the inte & cultus 


ſecond ; and, during the third, he profeſſed, in divini reverentia 


(69) I make uſe 
of the Frankfort 


(70) He removed 
all the images 
from the college 
of Prele, and 
hid them. See 
the following 
quotat. [“ He 

*« broke them, 
% ſacras imagi- 
nes confregit, 
% See du Rou- 
day, p · 549.1 


Germany, the ſentiments of Calvin publickly, and .me commu 
received the communion at Heidelberg with the ibid. p. CS 


Proteſtants (72). He obſerves, among other 3 
| | wy 
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73) Ramus, in 
afilea, p. m. 
88. 


(74) Banoſius, in 
Vita Rami, p. 24, 


From the rem. 
to the Paris edit. 
of Bayle's Di. 
Tom. 4+ p. 98 1+ 


-”". cob Bo 


(75) Teiſſier, 
Addit. aux Elig. 
Tom. 1. p. 372. 


(76 ) Freigius, in 
ita Rami, p. 

10. citant Ramus 

in epilogo libri 
uinti ſcholarum 


ialecticarum. 


(77) Tieſſier, 
Addit. aux Elag. 
Tom. 1. p. 372. 


RAM 


ed pretty much for ſome time [OJ]. I muſt make an obſetvation in oppoſition to 
| | Paſquier 


lars, in a ſpeech delivered publickly in Baſil, that 
he had had the good fortune to compoſe it in the 
ſame place where Calvin had wrote his inſtitutions. 
Inter Acrruemiæ Baſilienſis hoſpites Joannes Calvinut 
præcipue commemorandus oft lumen Galliæ, lumen Chriſ- 
tians per orbem terrarum Eccliſiæ, lumen in hoc ipfo 
(in quo hæc meditor commentorque ) hoſputio præcipus per- 
ſpetum : hic enim tanti luminis faces (ut Catharina Pe- 
tita lectiſima matrona ſanctitate fingularis ingenii miri- 
free capta tum Calvini, modo etiam Rami hoſpita ſæpe ac 
jucundè mihi narravit) primum ſunt incenſe : hic illuſ- 
tres ille Chriſlianæ iuſtitutionis crrigſteſſue vigiliæ ſunt 
exaratæ & elaborate (73). i. e. Among the vari- 
&« ous ſtrangers, who came to the Univerſity of Baſil, 
the moſt conſpicuous was John Calvin, the light 
« of France, the light of the Chriſtian Church 
© throughout the earth; and a light that made itſelf 
particularly conſpicuous in the very lodgings where 
% [am now meditating, and writing this piece: 
„ here the burning torch was firſt lighted up, as I 
& have been often pleaſantly told by Catharine Petit, a 
*« moſt valuable woman, who being prodigiouſly 
4 ruck with Calvin's holineſs and talents, was at 
« that time his landlady, and afterwards Ramus's. 
Here his celeſtial lucubrations, his renowned Chriſ- 
tian inſtitutions were elaborately compoſed.” In 
fine, being returned to France after the firſt peace 
he obtained from Charles IX. a ſpecial permiſſion to 
profeſs the new religion, with a conſiderable ſtipend. 
Impetrat ergo @ Rege flipendia perampla, ut non tantum 
privato fludio artes meditando ſcribendoque illuſtraret, ſed 
etiam ut, fublatis impedimentis, reformate Rehgionis 
ſanctiſimis exercitiis in poſtremum liberius frueretur (74). 
[<* Freigius, who only is cited on this occaſion, is 
« a very bad witneſs with regard to theſe incidents 
% which are no ways probable, conſidering the ſtate 
© of affairs at that time. We learn by the records 
« of the Univerſity, in du Boulay, . 552. that 
« Anthony Muldrac Vice-Principal of the College of 


« Preſle, informed the Univerſity, in the aſſembly of 


„the 10th of February 1562, (1563 according to 
our calculation) Magi/trum P. Ramum de herefs sus- 
© PECTUM C& ob hoc ex hac urbe expulſum, conari redi- 
* tum in Academiam & Primariatum priſtinum. The 
« concluſion of the afſembly was, ipſum NULLATE- 
* NUS recipiendum. No mention was there made of 
«« permiſſion, &c. The word ſuſpefus ſhews, that 
„Ramus did not profeſs the principles of Calvin o- 
« penly. The particular I ſhall relate of the choice 
« which the Univerſity made of him, &c. proves 
« that he pretended to be a Roman Catholick in 
« 1564. His conteſt for the employment of Dean, 
« alſo proves the ſame thing“. VIII. Teiſfier af- 
firms, that Ramus taught himſelf philoſophy, without 
the aſſiſtance of a maſter (75). Nevertheleſs Ramus 
himſelf told the publick, that he had gone through 
a courſe of philoſophy in the ſchools ; and that this 
courſe, as uſual, had laſted three years and a half. 
Cum tres annos ſexque menſes, inquit, in philoſaphia ſcho- 
laſtica ex Academia noſtræ legibus poſuiſſem : Logicis Or- 
gani libris cognoſcendis, diſputandis, meditandis (ex omni- 
bus enim Afiſlotelicis libris Logici præcipus toto triennit 
tempore clamantur & reclamantur cum, inquam, tem- 
pus illud ita ſraduxiſſem, & jam ut abjolutus artium ſci- 
licet magiſter, philojophica laurea donatus efſem : ſubducta 
Statis- mee ratione, &fc. (76). i. e. After I had 
« paſled, ſays he, three years and a half in ſtudying 
66 Fhool Philoſophy, purſuant to the laws of our U- 
« niverſity ; in learning, diſputing and meditating on 
« logical books, (for of all the works of Ariſtotle, 
« thoſe relating to Logic are chiefly ſtudied during 
« the three years ;) after, I iay, I had ſpent my time 
« in this manner, aud, having taken my Maſter of 
« Arts decree, was crowned with the philoſophical 
« laurel; without a regard being had to my age, &c.“ 
IX. See number 4 of this remark, and then I leave 
my Reader to judge, whether it appears by two letters, 
which Beza wrote to him in 1570, that he intended 
to retire to Geneva, and that Beza he a great re- 
gard for him (77). | 

[0] This ſet flouryſhed pretty much for ſome time.) It 
was not known in Spain and Italy, and made but little 


progreſs in France; then It ſpread very much in Scot- 
land and England, and ſtill more in Germany. This 
is manifeſt, by the great number of books; which ſe- 
veral German Ariſtotelians publiſhed againſt the Ra- 
miſts. Some of them even thought themſelves oblig- 
ed to take notice of the reaſons (di ſadvantageous 
ones) why that ſect multiplied; for they could not 
bear to have the progreſs it made alledged, as an indi- 
cation of its truth. Er miramur adhuc quid rei fit, 
cur . . . . ea (contra quam ſcribimus) philoſophands 
ratio locum inveniat hoc jeculo in pleriſque Germaniæ pro- 
wvinciis, etiam in iis, de quibus id nunquam quiſquam wel 
metucre wel fperare potuifſet ? Non eft ſane cauſa hujus 
per Germaniam & Angham etiam ac Scotiam increments 
(nam in Italia, Hiſpania & Gallia etiam ipſa plant ob- 
ſcura eft philoſophie Ramee fama ) ſed hæc cauſa eft, quod 
cauſam optimam commode non agimus (78). "Theſe words 
are extracted from a chapter of Keckerman, in which 
the method of the Ramiſts is cenſured judiciouſly e- 
nough (79). This Author beſtows (80) great applauſes 
on a piece which David Parevs publiſhed againſt them in 
1589. I have obſerved elſewhere ($1), that this great 
Divine had little eſteem for their Founder. Kecker- 
man makes great complaints of Henningus Renne- 
mannus, the Ramiſt, who exclaimed with great fury 
= Beza and Zacharias . Urſinus, about Ramus, 

e alſo ſpeaks of another haughty and violent Wri- 
ter for the Ramiſts, and whoſe name was Caſpar 
Pfaſfradius (82). Scimus Philoſophos Rameos guodam 
eloquentie faſiu plerumque in alios (magiſtri ſui indole ) 
deſpumare : exempla ſunt in luce: ex quibus unum illud 
proferam, quod & recens eft, & fre reliquis inſigne, M. 
Henningi Rennemanni Saxonis, gui pro Ramea Philo- 
fophia Diſſertationem ante annos circiter tres (83) ſcri- 
bere non potuit, quin maledicam linguam flringeret non 
tantum in Clariſſimum Phihſophum Philippum Scherbi- 
um, /ed & eos wiros, qui Ecclefiam Chriſti adverſus Pa- 
patus furores, & Heterodoxorum ſophiſmata tot, tantis, 
tam tota Europa ſuſpiciendis * guvernnt . . . . . 
(84) Clariſimum dico Theodorum Bezam, eujus ille Epiſ 
tolas de P. Ramo ſcriptas, velut anathematicas livide 
exagitat ; & item illum atque admirabilem æ- 
gue Philojophum ac Theologum Dominum Zachariam 
Urſinum, piæ memorie, cujus de P. Rami Dialctica & 
Rhetorica 7 wars ad voluntatem Friderici 3. Electoris 
Palatini Principis, merito certe, fi quiſquam unguam 
Princeps, cognomentum Pii adepti, judicium, furentem 
wocat Rami execrationem. i. e. We know that 
* ſome Philoſophers, who are Ramiſts, inveigh with 
* a certain pomp of eloquence (in imitation of their 
+ Maſter) againſt others. There are ſeveral exam- 
6 les of this, among which I ſhall ſelect the fol- 
* lowing, as happening lately, and being particular- 
* ly remarkable. It relates to Henningus Renneman- 
nus, the Saxon, who, about three years ſince, could 
«« not write a diſſertation againſt the philoſophy of 
the Ramiſts, without exclaiming with ſcurrility, 
not only againſt the moſt famous Philoſopher, Phi- 
lip Scherbius, but likewiſe againſt thoſe men, who 
* undertook the defenſe of the Church of Chriſt, 
* againlt the fury of the Romaniſts, and the ſophi- 
6 ſtry of the Heterodox, by writings ſo well received 
in every part of Europe The perſon I 
mean, is the moſt famous Beza, whoſe Epiſtles re- 
* lating to Ramus he maliciouſly cenſures, as though 
they had been anathematized ; and alſo that great 


(78) Kecker. 
man, n Precs 4 
Logicts, tract. 2 
cap. 4. p. m. 
133. 


(79) See alſo the 
pre face to this 


work of Kecker- 
man's. 


(80) Ibid. cap. 6. 
p. 187, 


(81) In the cloceæ 
of rem. [#], of 
the art, PARE- 
US (DAVID), 


(82) 1%em, 
Keckermann, in 
Pr ecogn, Logicis, 
tract. 2. Cap. 5, 
Jeb fn. [bo 169, 


(33) This book 
of Keckerman 
was printed in 
1599. 


(34) Ibid. p, 
I 70. 


and wonderful Divine and Philoſopher, Zacharias 


„ Urſinus, of pious memory, to whoſe judgment on 
* KRamus's rhetoric and logic, written at the com- 
„mand of Frederick III. Elector Palatine, (who 
* juſtly deſerved the ſirname of Pius, if any Prince 
* ever did) he gives the name of a furious invecti ve 
** againſt Ramus.“ Paſquier relates (85), that the 


philoſophy of Ariſtotle has been baniſhed from the uni ver- 


fities which are in the dominions of the Landgrave of 


Hain (86), and received that of Ramus; giving tho 

«who ſtudy bgic the title of Ramiſts. I thall ane +4 2 
liger's words, as the laſt proof. Ramus was a harn- 
ed man, but too high a _ Was ſet upon him. 


I | from 


(85) Paſquier, 
Recherches de la 
France, liv. 9. 


cad. 18, P- 334. 
(76) He means 
eſſe · 


(87) Scaligerars 
2, p. 201. 
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Greek tongue, 


from it on account of the oppoſition made by Scali- 
ger, and ſome others. Cijus (Ramiſticæ Philoſophiæ) 
introductioni in Academias Belgii cordatiores & intelli- 
gentiores fortiter obſliterunt, quos inter Foſephus Scaliger 
(48) Sam. Ma- fat ſeculi Phæniæ eminuit (88). I find by a letter of 
refius, in Pref- Iſaac Pontanus, written in 1629 (89), that the pro- 
Indical pic feſſors of Harderwic adviſed the univerſity of Leyden 
to permit Ramus's Logic, or that of Du Moulin, to 
be taught indifferently. 

I have been informed (go), that the doctrine of 
Ramus till prevails in Switzerland; and that the 
Magiſtrates of Berne have taken it under their pro- 


47. Controver)» 
Theologic. adver- 
2 Wittich. 


(89) Printed in 
Mattbæus's col- 
lection in 1695. 


It is the 9ggth- tection, inſomuch, that the Philoſophy Profeſſors of 
IO Berne and Lauſanne are obliged to make uſe of no o- 
A. es ther Logic, but that of Ramus; and if they dictate 


Memoir of any thing from Claubergius, or the Art of Thinking, 
whoſe was pub- they do it as under the auſpices of Ramus, and by 


liſhed by Mr. way of explaining his doctrine. 
—_— yy = DP] I muſt make an obſervation in oppoſition to Paſ- 


guier.] He obſerves (91), that la Fon complains (92), 
that one Ramus and Mercerus, who had gene aftray from 
the old religion, were the heads of the faction, who 
obliged the Parliament of Paris, in 1564, not to grant 
the Jeſuits their demands. He anſwers, that neither 

mus nor Mercerus were particularly concerned in it; 
and that they only joined with their brethren, the Regius 
Profeſſors. He adds (93), that Mercerus was ſo far 
from engaging himſelf in cabals, that he was acquainted 
: pr with nothing but his Hebrew books, which he uſed to 

- les Reli- fudy continually from morning till night. That he was 
gieux de 1a Com- prodigiouſly well ſbilled in that language, and ſurpaſſed 
pagnie de Jeſus, the Feaus in that reſpect, in the opinion of the moſt learned 
on. 5: 7 de, men ; but that he wwas totally ignorant of all auorlas, af 
o_ n fairs. He afterwards ſays as follows. The Jeſuits 
3 printed, in 1595 , Ver/oris's plea. This man intend- 
ing to render the univerſity odious, gives out, not that 
L Valles „ but Ramus and Gallandius had voluntarily 
acted as Solicitors of that cauſe; which circumſtance wwas 
Folio 24 and judged ſo wnlikely, that it was loked upon as a hyperbole, 
32 of Plaidoie Becauſe of the open enmity they had born to one another at 
& Veri. all times, and which they carried to their graves. This 
enmity was ſtrongly ridiculed by Rabelais, the Lucian of 
our age, in the preface to his third book ; and afterwards 


Republ. des Let- 
tres, Nov. 1700. 
Art. 1. 


1) Paſquier, 
Laune ſme des 
Jeſu tes, liv. Is 
chap. 6. p+ m. 


45˙ 


(93) Paſquier, 
ibid. p. 46. 


by that ingenious Poet, Joachim du Bellay, in one of hit 


moſt remarkable poems; which ſatyrical pieces, written 
profeſſedly againſt them, are * to be the prettieſt in 
all their works. Beſides, Gallandius was aways a 
Roman-Catholick. Paſquier forgets the beſt method he 
has to refute this plea, which is, that Gallandius, Ra- 
mus's adverſary, had been dead five years, when Ver- 
ſoris pleaded the cauſe of the Jeſuits (94). Rabelais 
is not juſtly cited there ; it ſhould be, the preface to 
fourth book. 
« As to Bayles's ſaying, that Paſquier forgets the 
's er- 


e method . . . Gallandius, . . . 
« ſary had been dead, &c. Bayle himſelf has com- 
% mitted a miſtake, as well as Paſquier, by his not 


6% Du Breul, 
Arntiquitez de 
Paris, p. m. 565, 
fays, that Peter the 
Galland, Regius 
Profeſſor of the 4 


died the 4 1ſt of 
Auguſt, 1559. 


RAN 


Paſquier [P], in which ſome particulars will be ſeen with regard to Mercerus. 


e diſtinguiſhing two Gallandius's. Peter died; as 
% Bayle informs us, in 1559 ; but had been ſuc- 
*« ceeded, in the Headſhip of the College of Boncour, 
* by William Galland, whom I mentioned before. 
It was this Gentleman who, in conjunction with 
„Ramus, oppoſed the reception of the Jeſuits in 
* 1564. Bayle innocently committed the miſtake 
I animadvert upon here; but it is difficult to ſay as 
much of Paſquier. He denies, in the paſſage co- 

pied by Bayle, that Ramus and Gallandius had 
ated as Solicitors againſt the Jeſuits, and the on- 
ly reaſon he gives for this is, that theſe two men 
were {worn enemies. But how is it poſſible for us 
to ſuppoſe him ſincere on this e ? For here 
are incidents which he could not poſſibly be igno- 
rant of, ſince he himſelf had ſo great a ſhare in 
them. Du Boulay, who certainly was not very 
favourable to the Jeſuits, has related what he 
tranſacted for and againſt them; and even cites 
and tranſcribes the particulars of that proſecution. 
Here follows what we there learn concerning the 
incident in queition. The four Advocates in the 
univerſity, in 1564, were Montholon, Choart, 
Chauvelin, and Chyppart, the laſt mentioned being 
John Dorart's father-in-law. Theſe Advocates be- 
ing conſulted by the univerſity upon the following 
queſtion, viz. whether they ſhould admit the je- 
ivits, voted for their reception; and not one of theſe 
four, when the univerſity had formed a contrary 
reſolution, pleaded, in its favour, againſt the Je- 
ſuits. See Verlioris's plea for thoſe Fathers, in du 
Boulay, p. 598. Upon this the univerſity had re- 
courſe elſcwhere, and pitched upon Paſquier, who 
was then young. That body :ppointed, at the 
ſame time, certain perſons to aſſiſ and furniſh him 
with memorials. 'The records, according to du 
* Bouly, p. 593. declare as follow. Anno 1564, die 
*« 17 Martii congregata fuit univerſitas . . . præſertim 
&« ſuper confirmatione ſententiæ D. D. (Deminorum) 
& Rettoris & deputatorum . . . per quam elegerant D. 
FHaſcbaſium qui agat cauſam ipſius univerſitatis in Se- 
% natu....& per quam ex 2 facultatibus elege- 
„ runt wviros, inſignes videlicet .... ex artium Facul- 
* tate Rauun & GALLANDIUM . . . . qui cauſam 
* pfis Patronis elucident. Verſoris's plea ſays exactly 
„“ the ſame things, as appears from page 594, 598, 

600 and 645. Verſoris was Paſquier's antagonift 
on this occaſion ; and therefore was it poſſible for 
the latter to have forgot theſe particulars ? Is it 
not much more probable, that it was merely from 
diſſimulation he pretended to believe, that when 
Verſoris ſaid that Ramus and Gallandius had acted 
as ſolicitors againſt the Jeſuits, he ſpoke of Peter 
Galland ? It is to be obſerved Paſquier anſwers, 
* as though he had never known nor ſpoke to ano- 
« ther Gallandius “.“ 


i RANDOLPH (THOMAS), an eminent Engliſh Poet in the 17th Century, 


was 
(a) Account of the . . 
Engl * Northamptonſhire according to Mr. 


rick Poets, p. 
4) 1. edit. Ox - 
ford 1691. 


% Athen, Oxen. 
vol. 1, col. 244 niry 
2d edit. 


% lem, ibid. ford in 1631 (adh. 


d) ldem, Faſti 
Oxon, vol. I, col. 


253 it was in Mr. Wood's time. 


[4] His writings have gſtabliſbed his character.] 
His dramatic 3 are as follow : I. The 
Muſes Looking-Glaſs ; a Comedy, which by the au- 


thor was firſt called The Entertainment, as we learn 


from Sir Aſton Cockam's works, p. 98. This play 
anſwers both the deſigns of poetry, profit and de- 
light; and Mr. Richard Weſt, a Student of Chriſt 


Vor. VIII. 


born at Houghton according to Mr. Langbaine (a), or at Newnham near Daintry in 
Wood (5), on the 15th of June 1605 ; and was ſon 
to Mr. William Randolph of Hams near Lewes in Suſſex, (Steward to Edward Lord 
Zouch) by Elizabeth his wife, daughter of Mr. Tho. Smith of Newnham. He was 
educated in Weſtminſter-School, and thence elected as one of the King's ſcholars, to Tri- 
College in Cambridge in 1623, of which he became Fellow, and took the Degree 
of Maſter of Arts (c), in which he was likewiſe incorporated in the Univerſity of Ox- 
He had very early diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his excellent genius, for 
about the age of nine or ten years he wrote the Hiſtory of the Incarnation of our Saviour 
in verſe, which probably is ſtill preſerved in manuſcript under his own hand writing, ag 
His ſubſequent writings have eſtabliſhed his character [A], 
and gained him the eſteem and friendſhip of ſome of the greateſt men of 


that age, and 


From the rem. 
to Bayle's Dict. 
vol. 4. 981. col. 
1. 


particularly 


Church in Oxford, ſaid of it very juſtly, 


Who looks within his clearer Glaſs, will fay, 
At once he wrote an Ethic Tract and Play. | 


u. A ; or, Tit, eve ib Domes, L Pabiral. 
Aﬀted before the King and Queen at | 44 Ill. 
Ariftippus 3 
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(e) dem, Alben. 
Oxon, col. 244, 


245. 


(f) Idem, Faſii 


Oxon. vol, I. col. 
239. 


* Ariftephanes, 


R AN- 


particularly of Ben, Johnſon, who adopted him one of his ſons ; on which account Mr. 
Randolph wrote a gratulatory Poem to him, printed among his works. He died in 
March 1634, at the houſe of William Stafford of Blatherwyke in Northamptonſhire, 
Eſq; after having ſpent ſome time at his father's at Little Houghton in the ſame county, 
His body was interred on the 17th of that month in the Church of Blatherwyke, where 
a monument of white marble was erected to his memory, at the expence of Sir Chriſto- 
pher (afterward Lord) Hatton of Kirby ; the inſcription upon which in Latin and 
Engliſh was written by his friend Mr. Peter Hauſted of Cambridge (e). He had a bro- 
ther named RoptzrT RAanpoLen, who publiſhed his Poems, and was a good Poet 
himſelf, as appears from ſeveral copies of his verſes printed in various books. He was 
a ſtudent of Chriſt Church in Oxford, where he took the Degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
February the 18th 1627, and was at firſt Vicar of Barnetby, and afterwards of Don- 
nington in Lincolnſhire, where he died, and was interred July the 7th 1671, aged 


about ſixty years ( f ). 


Ariſtippus : or, The Fovial Philoſopher. Preſented in a 
private hhew. IV. The conceited Pedlar, as it was 
preſented in a flrange ſhew. London 1630 in 4to. 
V. The Fealus Lovers. A Comedy preſented to their 
gracious Majeſties at Cambridge by the Students of Tri- 
nity-College. Dedicated to Dr. Comber, Dean of 
Carliſle, Vice-Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge, and Maſter of Trinity-College. This play 
was revived on the ſtage at London in 1682, as ap- 
pears from an Epilogue written by Mrs. Behn, and 
printed in her Collection of Poems at London 1685 in 
8yo. This Comedy was reviſed and publiſhed by the 
author himſelf, and was uſhered into the world by 
commendatory Poems of the chief wits of both Uni- 
verſities. Mr. Edward Fraunces ſpeaks of it thus : 


« 'Tho' thou haſt made it public to the view 

« Of ſelf- love, malice, and that other crew; 
It were more fit it ſhould impaled lie 

« Within the walls of ſome great library ; 
„That if by chance, thro' injury of time, 

« Plautus and Terence, and that * fragrant thyme 


„O Of Attic wit ſhould periſh, we might ſee 
All theſe reviv'd in his own Comedy. 

'The Jealous lovers, Pander, Gull, and Whore, 
The doting father, Shark, and many more 
«« 'Thy ſcene doth repreſent unto the life, 
Beſide the character of a curſt wife, 
So truly given, in ſo proper ſtyle; 
« As if thy active ſoul had dwelt a while 
In each man's body, and at length had ſeen 
How in their humours they themſelves demean.” 


VI. Hey for Honeſty, down with Knavery. A Comed 

tranſlated from Ariſtophanes's Plutus, and afterwards 
augmented and publiſhed by F. J. and printed at 
London 1651 in 4to. All theſe Dramatic pieces, 
except the laſt, were collected, and publiſhed together 
with his poems in one volume, by the care of our 
author's brother Mr. Robert Randolph ; the fifth 
edition of which, with ſeveral additions, and corrected 
and amended, was printed at London 1664 in 8vo. 


RANGOUZE, was a French Author, in the reign of Lewis XIV. I. know nothing 
of the bright part of his character, or his valuable qualities; for we cannot give this 
name to the induſtry, which an Author employs in reaping profit by his dedications 


and adulation. 


Not but that this induſtry, though very bad morally ſpeaking, may hold a 


very conſiderable rank among what we call good qualities, whether natural or acquired [A]. 


[4] What we call good qualities, whether natural or 
acquired.) All languages may be ſaid to be more or leſs 
barren ; which is chieflyfound with reſpect toſuch things 
as are deprived of the perfection that is due to them. 
If this perfection be a moral virtue, thoſe things are 
termed bad : if it is a phyſical virtue, they alſo are 
called bad. On the other hand we call indifterently 
good things, thoſe which poſſeſs the moral virtue of 
thoſe ſpecies, and thoſe which poſſeſs the phyſical 
virtue of their condition. An unjuſt Judge is called 
a bad Judge; an ignorant 22 is called a bad 
painter. That man is called a good Judge, who is 
equitable and wiſe ; and he who draws fine pictures 


is called a good painter. We here are ſenſible that 


(1) It is to be 
oblerved, that 
the idleneſs of 
man, and the ca- 
price of cuſtom, 
are alſo one cauſe 
of it. For it peo- 
ple would, other 
words might be 
found to denore a 
Painter, who un- 
derſtands, or is 
j2norant of his 
arts 


words are wanting (1), ſince we are obliged to em- 
ploy the words good and bad, to denote a hundred 
things very different in their nature. The reader 
therefore muſt not wonder that I have ranked among 
the number of good things, the induſtry of Rangouze, 
after excluding it from among the moral virtues. It 
is good in the ſame ſenſe, that we ſay a good me- 
mory, ſight, hearing, ſmelling, &c. when thoſe fa- 


culties are endued with the perfection allotted them 


by nature. Every ſcience, without excepting even 
that of overreaching and cheating, is a kind of per- 
fection. An acuteneſs of mind is a natural advan- 
tage, in like manner as ſtupidity and fooliſhneſs are 
great imperfections. The ſcience of cheating, mo- 
rally ſpeaking, is neither good nor bad; but phyſi- 
cally ſpeaking, it is a very good quality, it is an ad- 
vantage, a perfection: a ſimpleneſs of mind, which 
is capable neither of cheating, nor to avoid being 
cheated, is, phytically ſpeaking, a bad quality and a 
defect. If the art of cheating is reduced into prac- 
tice, it becomes, morally ipeaking, a very bad 
thing, and a crime that merits puniſhment ; but 
when Government breaks on the wheel certain 


_ admire this much leſs, than they do to 


thieves, whoſe induſtry, and other natural qualities, 

had attained to a ſovereign perfection in their kind, 

we nevertheleſs admire the phyſical good in them, 

and only deteſt the ill uſe — had made of them. 

It therefore muſt be ſaid in general, that the art of 

growing rich, either by the revenues, or by trade, is 

a good thing, and a natural advantage, which de- 

ferves efteem, when ſeparated from the abuſe which 

men may make of it. 'The ſame muſt be ſaid of 

the induſtry of an Author who acquires riches by his 

pen, and the dexterity and ſubmiſſiveneſs, with which 

he deals about dedications and copies of his books 

{ent to different perſons. It cannot be denied, but 

that ſuch a man 9g a kind of genius, a ſort of ſaga- 

city, and acute diſcernment, which are a natural per- 

fection, that ought to be admired in certain reſpeQs, 

ſave the right we have to deſpiſe and blame it, be- 

cauſe of its abuſes and conſequences. Equitable per- 

ſons do not equally condemn this ſpecies of Authors : 

they do not diſcharge all the ſatyrical flings, which 

Furetiere has collected in his Somme Dedicatoire (2), at 

Authors, who, having a numerous family, without Te is annexed 

patrimony or penſion from the publick, have no other (2 Fo — 

way of ſupporting themſelves than by their pens. Beurgesis. A fort 

People in that co excuſe the multiplicity of their de- of Latin tranſla- 

dications ; and admire much leſs why each of their tion of it 15 107 

works are divided into various tomes, dedicated to 2 8 

ſo many different perſons; and that the ſecond edi- Obſcroationun 

tions are dedicated to new Mecznas's ; poopie, I ſay, e ad ; 

ce them ſup- Rem Liter 

dort honourably, merely with their pens, their wives eat 

fn children; and thee this is ho. ſole way they 1 _ 

have to ſupport themſelves. People extend, in their a 

favour, a rule laid down by a wit, by way of apo- 

logy for ſuch perſons as apply themſelves to willen 

His words are theſe : Farther, it is certain that writers 

are ſometimes obliged, for very ſolid reaſons, to apply them- 
3 N Jebves 


() Peliffon, 
iſcours ſur les 
Ocuores de Mr. 
Sarrazin, p. m. 


39, 40. 


tre 50. part. 2. p- 
175. 


(a) At Landi, 
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De Rangouze poſſeſſed it in an eminent degree [B], as will appear from my remarks, 


ſelves to works, which ſeem to be far from ſolid ; and 
that frequently a ſecret and unknown duty often prevails, 
Without the leaft injuſtice, over a publick and conſpicuous 
one. A writer for inflance, whom we cenſure, perhaps 
found that, in order to reſtore his health which was 
4%; to ſecure himſelf from ill fortune; or for the advan- 
tage of a family which wes ſupported entirely by his 
pen; that it wwas more profitable to him to employ himſelf 
about compoſing # s, than about treatiſes of morality 
and politicks, If this be the caſe, I will venture to 
affirm, that the wery principles of morality and philoſophy 
enjoin him to write ſongs ; and that it is the greateſt in- 
juflice to condemn the employments of other perſons, when 
wwe know neither the motives nor Circumſtances of 
7 5 Ra oeſſed it i nent degree. 
e ouze poſſeſſed it in an eminen ree. 
* farniſhes me . proof of this. God forbid 
I ſhould make a compariſon with the Sieur de Ran- 
« gouze, who by his — has 2 fifteen or 
„ fixteen hundred piſtoles within theſe eight months, 
« and who may be called the Cherilus, in proſe, of 
* our age. Cherilus incultis qui verſibus & male natis 
« Retulit acceptos regale numiſma Philippos. According 
« to the Goſpel rule, that tree is good, which pro- 
« duceth ſuch good fruit. Suppoſing what we are 
« told in the fabulous hiſtory to be true, the gar- 
« den of the Heſperides, ſo much boaſted by the 
« poets, was far leſs valuable, fince, according 
* to a Greek Scholiaſt of great credit and authority, 
«« the tree in queſtion bore golden apples only in its 
« ſeaſon, and not the whole year round (4).” Here 
follows another teſtimony, I mean the illuſtrious Ma- 
demoiſelle de Scudery. She ſpeaks of an author, 
«who had three epiſiles dedicatory ready drawn up for the 
fame book, for three perſons vaſtly different with regard 
to their rank and merit; he having reſokved to make uſe 
of that which would produce him moſt money; and mak- 
ing uſe of a third perſon to manage that affair. Ac- 
cordingly, he dedicated his book to that perſon, who gave 
him moſt money, though of the leafl merit. She ſays af- 
terwards, that a late author having prepared an epiſile 


dedicatory, which might be looked upon as a great pane- 


gyric, ſuppreſſed it, becauſe, before his book was quite 


printed off, the perſon to whom he dedicated it was fallen 
into diſgrace. She adds, that a certain Dauphineze 
having wrote a panezyric on Cardinal Richelieu, and 
finding him dead at his arrival, he turned it into a pane- 

ric of the Queen: mother, Anne of Auſtria. And 1 
, a alſo known, that an author, after having greath 
and juſily applauded a perſon who wwas living, bereaved 
him of all the encomiums he had beflowed upon him, 
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without his having done any thing to make him unworthy - 


of it, except his dying, without having an opportunity 
to give this author what he imagined he deſerved. All 
theſe inflances, continues ſhe, are very particular. But 
1 have been told a whimſical flory of one Rangouze, 
ho had made a collection of letters, which he printed 


' without numbering them. By this means the book-binder, 


<who bound his book, put that which the author thought 
proper, firſt ; and by this means all the perſons to * 
he preſented this book, ſeeing their names at the head, 
thought themſelves the more obliged to him for it. This 
appears to me very odd; and a writer muſt be as fond 
of dedicating, as an able Italian Phyſician was, who 
having wrote Hippocrates's aphoriſms, dedicated 


each book of his Commentaries to one of his friends, and 


the Index to another (5). Sorel writes thus on the (5) Mademolſel- 


preſent occaſion. Rangouze's letters may juſtly 


be le de Scuderi, 


called golden ones, ** fince he boaſted that he did not Converſations ſur 


« write any under twenty or thirty piſtoles ; he writ- 


divers Sujets, 
Tom. 1. in the 


« ing very few but to perſons of the higheſt qua- dialogue at the 
„ lity, and who were in circumſtances to pay him beginning. 


« for them. They all were as ſo many brief elo- 
„ giums of the perſons to whom they were addreſſ- 
« ed; ſpecifying their moſt valuable qualities, and 
* moſt remarkable actions; and a profuſion of com- 
« pliments for thoſe, of whom little could be ſaid 
« with juſtice. Some ingenious perſons have been 
« ſurprized, how it was poſſible for this man, who 
* had no learning, to draw up ſo great a number 
« of different letters, on praiſes that reſembled one 
* another ſo much. I do not ſcruple to take notice 
« of him; becauſe thoſe who are unacquainted with 
„the quality and fortune of the 


kingdom, may there be informed of them (6).” 


RAPHELENGIUS (FRANCIS), born (a) in Flanders the 27th of February, 


near Lifle, 1539, gained great reputation by his {kill in the oriental tongues. Having began his 
(% And not at ſtudies in Ghent (5), his father died, for which reaſon his mother was forced to deſign 
Louvain, accord» him for trade: but the maſters whom he ſerved, having ſent him to Nuremberg, to 
W perſons who let him indulge the paſſion he had for learning, he again applied him- 
ſelf to his ſtudies. Being returned to Flanders, he found an opportunity to go to Paris, 
and there made a great progreſs in the Greek and Hebrew languages. The civil wars 
forcing him to ſeek for ſome other abode, he went into England, and taught Greek during 
ſome time in the univerſity of Cambridge. He afterwards returned again into the Nether- 
lands, and was corrector of the preſs in Antwerp, to the famous Chriſtopher Plantin. He 
ingratiated himſelf ſo far into the favour of this Maſter, both on account of his abilities 
and candor, that he gave him his daughter in marriage in 1565 (c). He was of very great 
ſervice to him in his printing, particularly with regard to the edition of the famous Bible, 
called the Antwerp Bible [4]. Plantin going to Leyden, to be at a farther diſtance 
from the commotions, left his preſſes under the direction of his ſon-in-law 3 but when 
he returned to Antwerp in 1585, Raphalengius went to Leyden with his whole family. 
He there had the direction of his father-in law's printing-houſe in that city; and pleaſed 
ſo well the Curators of the univerſity, that they made him Hebrew Profeſſor. He ac- 


(c) And not in 
1555, as More- 
Ti Writes. 


(J) It was printed 
with Erpenius's 
notes, in 1613. 


quitted himſelf worthily of that employment, and ſpent part of his time in ſtudying the 


Arabic, and even compoſed a dictionary in that language (d). 


He ſcarce had ended it, 


but he was ſnatched away by death, the 2oth of July 1597. He had wiſhed to die dur- 


% 


[4] With regard to the edition of the famous Bible, 
called the Antwerp Bible.) I ſhall make uſe of Meur- 
fius's words, to'ſhew the part our Raphelengius had 
in it. In horum editione incredibile quantos labores Ra- 
phelengius ſuſtinuerit, dum accuratiſſime ſingula recog- 
noſeit ; Annotationibus, ubi opus erat, illuſtrat; bes 2 
nem interlinearem adornat ; Grammaticam Hebræ am, 
ex optimis quibuſue -Grammaticis, cum judicio & cura 
colle tam, ' addit-; Epitomen Theſauri linguæ Hebrae 
Santis Pagnini infinitis vocibus auget, & innumeris locis 
emendat ; quod ſatis teſtimonio Benedicti Ariz Montani, 
inter Prolegomena preemiſſo, patet. Multa iiſdem annis 


ing 


ad ornamenta librorum, quos focer excudebat, præcipue 
in linguis Orientalibus, corrigendo, illuſtrandoue, preſii- 


reat men of the 


6) Sorel, Bibl. 
rane, p- Me 
119. 


tit; quamvis raro nomen ſuum adſcribi pateretur (1). (1) Meurfius, 


i. e. It is incredible the prodigious pains Raphe- Alben. Bar. p. 


e lengius took in the printing of theſe books; he 
« reviſing every particular with the greateſt accu- 


140. 


* racy ; illuſtrating them with annotations where- 


« ever theſe were neceſſary ; improving the inter- 
« lineary verſion ; adding a Hebrew Grammar, ju- 
«* diciouſly and carefully compiled from the beſt 
« Grammar ; augmenting, with a numberleſs multi- 
* tude of words, Pagninus's Epitome Theſauri linguæ 

| « Hebrae, 
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(4) Extrated ing three years; he being oppoſed by two domeſtic enemies (B), which greatly incom- 
from Meurfivs, moded him; the one, the grief for having loſt his wife; and the a i — with 
p-149& ſeg. which he was afflicted (e). 


1 
\ 
: 
i 
0 
s 
| 


A REFLEC- 


conlequences of 


« Hebre#, and alſo correcting it in a vaſt number of 
69 — as is manifeſt from the teſtimony of Arias 
« Montanus, in the Prolegomena. During the time 
« we are ſpeaking of, he did great ſervice to his 
« father-in-law, in correcting and illuſtrating the 
« books he was then printing, particularly thoſe 
« wrote in the Eaſtern 2 3 and yet he very 
« ſeldom permitted his name to be put to them.” 
[B] Being oppoſed by twwo domeſtic enemies.) Moreri 
here falls into the Sophiſm called 4 non ſufficients enu- 
meratione partium, Which is the leaſt reproach that 
can be made him; for it might be ſaid, that he 
neither relates the entire thought, nor part of it. 
Let us compare his words with thoſe of Meurſius. 
He died, ſays he, with grief, for having bft his wvife. 
'Thus he tranſlates the 3 Latin paſſage : Mors 
quam toto triennio pre tadio amiſſe uxoris & parahyi 
afflitatus ſape optaverat, virum optimum humanis exe- 
mit (2). We do not there find, that Raphelengius 
died with grief for the death of his wife; we ſee 
only, that his grief for loſing his wife, joined to a 
palſy, had made him frequently wiſh for death du- 
ring three years. If it be anſwered, in favour of 
Moreri, that as this grief might have brought the 
palſy upon him, it was juſt to reduce Meurſius's two 
cauſes to one; I anſwer, that a Copiſt ought never to 
give us his conjectures and arguments, as ſo many 
incidents extracted from the authors to whom he 
refers us. But we will leave theſe trifles, and come 
to a more important reflection. Raphelengius regret- 
ted his wife, and thought himſel 1 in ſur- 
viving her; this is an indication that he had loved 
her, and that he had taſted many ſweets in the nup- 
tial ſtate. This conſequently was a very happy 
marriage. Now conſider the conſequences of this 
propitious marriage, Viz. three years paſt in a kind 
of deſpair. What muſt we therefore think of an 
unhappy marriage, ſince a happy one is expoſed to 
ſuch evils ? Let us not argue here according to the 
rule of contraries ; but rather ſay, that an unhappy 
marriage is attended with advantageous conſequences. 
The ſurviving perſon, in this caſe, feels no affliction; 
and his or her widowhood is a ſtate of reſt and plea- 
ſure. So that, inſtead of conſidering only the miſe- 


ſcarce any pleaſure but what is immediately attended 
with ſome uneaſineſs ; but it is certain that, in other 
reſpects, the lot or fate of man is in a glaſs, in which 
the good and bad liquor are ranged, as it were, in 
different gradations or ſtories. I have examined elſe- 
where (4), whether the bad liquor exceeds the good, 
with reſpe& to quantity. I will ſay no more ot this, 
but will nevertheleſs obſerve, that thoſe who alledge 
Raphelengius's marriage, to prove that the good ſur- 
paſſes the evil, might be mittaken in their computa- 
tion. He enjoyed his wife twenty nine years, and 
felt the anguiſh of widowhood but three years. It 
therefore will be ſaid, that his lot was blended with 
more good than evil; but this conſequence will ba 
denied. A man, who, during three years, is ſo much 
tortured with grief and pain, that he frequently calls 
upon death to free him, ſwallows a greater quantity 
of the bad liquor, than he had ſwallowed, in pro- 
portion, of the good during thirty years. For it 
muſt not be ſuppoled, that our man's marriage conſiſted 
of entire pw wine during the twenty nine years that it 
laſted. Not to mention the uneaſineſſes and ſorrows 
that lowed from other cauſes, let us only conſider the 
diſadvantageous parts of his marriage. Every huſ- 
band, who is extremely afflited for the death of his 
wife, has not always lived with her, without ſome 
diſpute or other, Farther, the more he loves her, 
the more he is grieved whenever ſhe is ſick. It 
muſt not be here objected, that, at this rate, it were 
better he hated her ; for it will be anſwered, that 
the indifference with which he would ſee her menaced 
with death, does not equal the horrid evils of conju- 
gal hatred. It would even be ſaid, that if, on the 
one hand, he is not afraid ſhe will die, he is afraid 
on the other, that ſhe will not die. Now this fear 
may counter-balance that good. I am ſurprized that 
we do not find, in the books of the ancients, ſome 
dilemma expreſſed a little differently from that of Bias 
(5) ; for inſtance in manner following. You either 
will love your wife, or you will not love her. 


and if you do not love her, you will always be afraid 
of your not loſing her. This dilemma is not better 
ſtated than that of Bias ; for without Og the 
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you love her, you will be always aflaid of loſing her; [G]. 


ries of this life, we muſt conſider the mixture of good other imperfections of it, we might content ourſelves 
and evil allotted to man : we muſt remember the two with ſaying, that according to the uſual courſe of all 
(3) About the caſks of Homer, which I ſpeak of elſewhere (3). We ages, neither conjugal love nor hatred are carried to 1 
middle of the muſt ſay, that the liquor, which comes down upon ſuch exceſs. We need not to ſear, from a very ſmall ( 
rem. [CI, of the the earth is of a mixed kind, but, in ſuch a manner, number of inſtances, that we ſhall feel a tenderneſs 3 
— 8 that frequently the good and the bad liquor come one that is accompanied with diſquiet, or ſuch an anti- 1 
» after the other. If we begin with one, we end with pathy as will give the greateſt uneaſineſs. There is (: 
the other. If a perſon has enjoyed happineſs in the reaſon to believe, that we ſhall be one of the moſt "= 
wedded ſtate, he is unhappy in widowhood : but if numerous party, i. e. that we ſhall enjoy the preſent, th 
he has been unhappy in marriage, then widowhood without being much concerned about futurity ; and . — 
is a felicity. I do not deny, but that, in certain re- with a good reſolution to be comforted in caſe that - 
ſpects, the two liquors are mixed and confounded ſhould happen. | | 
together as to their inſenſible parts, ſince there is ( 
la 
RAPIN (NICHOLAS) exerciſed two profeſſions, which are ſeldom united in the S 
ſame perſon, thoſe of Provoſt-marſhal and Poet. He committed but few faults in his . 
poetical employment; but committed ſome ſo very enormous in the adminiſtration of * 


Juſtice, that, had it not been for his Protectors, he would have been put to death [4]. 
| He 


[4] Had it not been for his proteftors, he would have 
been put to death.) I have but one teſtimony concern- 
ing this particular, ſo that the reader may give what 
credit he pleaſes to it. All thoſe people of Fon- 
e tenay are good for naught ; and fo is Mr. Rapin, 
« whoſe life I ſaved, which he owned. He was a 


The only proof Bayle brought for ſo erroneous 
* a charge, is a falſhood of Joſeph Scaliger, which 
J have amply refuted in my Bibliothegue du Riche- 
* ft, under the word Rapin. I have there given 
« ſeveral other particulars with reſpect to Rapin's 
&* life; and would here add many others, had I more 


„room than can here be well allowed me. Here 
« follows an account of his life, in few words. He 
« was born at Fontenai-le-Comte, in the dioceſe of 
© habitants of the city both Roman-Catholicks and © Lucon ; and was fellow ſtudent of Scævola and 
« Proteſtants, and all the nobility of lower Poictou. Lewis Sammarthanus ; the former, who, was born 
« I was the only perſon who oppoſed all this, he © in 1536, being ſome years older than Rapin. Af- 
e having bribed me by his verſes, and knew that I „ ter having gone through a courſe of law-ſtudy, he 
« had great intereſt. He owes his life to me, next © was admitted an advocate in the Parliament of 
« to Preſident du Harlay, ſo that he now loves the © Paris, and afterwards had judiciary employment in 
« Proteſtants (1)." | « the place of his birth. He married there about 

A : «x the 


« prieſt's ſon ; Mayor of the city of Fontenay and 
«« put ſome Proteſtants to death ; ſo that he was pro- 
* ſecuted at the extraordinary Seſſions, by all the in- 


(1) Scaliger, in 
caligeran. Voce 
Rapin, p. m. 
201. 


R A P 


a) Sequutus ef He was a man of wit, and did not ſuffer himſelf to be corrupted by the Leaguers. He 


 Henricum III 
cum fe derat i eum 
Lutetia pellerent, ON of 
& Cæſaroduni 


Turonum multa 


followed Henry III. when he fled from Paris, and wrote ſeveral verſes againſt the facti- 
the Sixteen (a), He writ a conſiderable part of the ingenious ſatyr, entitled, Ca- 
tholicon d Eſpagne [BJ. After the death of his ſon, to whom he had given all his em- 


2. ie carmins ploy ments (b), he retired to Fontenai-le-Comte, where he was born, and died in the year (b) Ibid, 


in monſlrum Pa 
riſienſe, 7 ſe— 
dec im capitibus 
conſtabat, vulga- 
wit, Continuat. 
Thuan, lib, 2. 


PP « the year 1505, and had a conſiderable number of 

© children, the eldeſt of which was killed in the fiege 

of Paris in 1590, in the ſervice of Henry IV. 

«© Rapin was Mayor of Fontenai in 1570. The poſt 

of Provoſt-marſhal being created in France, in the 

« year 1576, for Fontenai and the lower Poitou, he 

« purchaſed it. His ſervices were wanted in the 

extraordinary Seſſion held at Poictiers in 1579 3 

Achilles de Harlay, who preſided in it, was ſoon 

« ſenſible of his abilities. This Magiſtrate being 

« appointed firſt Preſident in 1584, he, about the 

end of that year, got Rapin to be made Lieutenant 

* de la robe courte, in the Provoſtſhip of Paris; and 

« having afterwards recommended him to * III, 

« his Majeſty beſtowed upon Rapin the poſt of great 

« Provoſt of the Connetablie, He was involved in 

« ſome difficulties about the year 1588 ; and it ap- 

«« pears that Henry III, at the ſolicitation and for fear 

of the League, removed him from his employment 

« of the Connetablie. However, he was reſtored a 

« very little time after, and was of great ſervice to 

« Henry IV. By an arret of Parliament of the 24th 

of May 1599, againſt the pretended demoniac Mar- 

* tha Broflier, ſhe was ordered to be carried back to 

« Romorantin, the place of her birth, by Maitre 

« Nicolas Rapin Lieutenant de Robbe courte, de la dite 

« Provaſte de Paris. Rapin not long after this re- 

« ſigned his employments, and retired to Fontenai, 

* and died in February 1609, aged only threeſcore 
From the Paris « and eight years “.] | 

_ aw , [B] He wrote a conſiderable part of the Catholicon 

p. 981. Fg d'Eſpagne.] We are told by du Pay's notes, pub- 

and 2, liſhed in the edition of this ſatyr publiſhed in 

1677, that the ſpeech of the Archbiſhop of 

Lyons, that of Roze, and that which Engoulevent 

was to have ſpoke, were wrote by Rapin. If this 

be true, 4 Aubione ſhould not hawe endeavoured to un- 

deceive thoſe who aſcribe the whole ſatyr Menippee to 

that wit, and afterwards declare that he only contributed 

fame werſes to it“. He poſſibly might | have advanced 

this, becauſe that, in the 410 volume of Rapin's works, 

(2) Notes fur les printed at Paris in 1610, we find only three Latin 

Catholic, p. epigrams which form part of the Catholicon (2)? This 

385. edit. of refeQion of the Author of the new notes is judicious. 

1808 De Vigneul Marville, who has collected a great 

(3) It is the title number of curious particulars with _ to the Ca- 

of the 1ſt part of tholicon d'Eſpagne, obſerved that Paſſerat and Rapin 

the work, writ- oompoſed the verſes of the ſecond part, which was 


1609 [C]. 


* 
oo 


A 


* D' Aubigne To. 
3 4 Js cb. I Js 


ten by Mr. le , 

Ro entitled, An abridgment of the ſtates of the League aſ- 

| 3 o fembled at Paris, the tenth of February; that Rapin 
wrote the ſpecch of the Archbiſhop of Lyons, and 

(4) Vigneol chat of Doctor Roſe 3 and that he colleed all the ref 


langes d Hiſtoire of the ſpeeches, and added them to the Cathalicon d Efe 
& de Litterature, pagne (3), under the title of Satyre Menippee ; and it 
Tom. I. p. 201. js on this account that many have aſcribed the whole Ca- 
— an edit. of olicon to him (4). | |; 
oY: [C] He died in the year 1609.] Boterejus (5), the 
(5) Redolph. Bo- Mercure Francois (6), and the continuator of Thua- 
teretus, de Rebus nus (7), fix his death under that year. Father Garaſſe, 
GENES whom I ſhall ſoon cite, ſays, that he was preſent in 
16. p. 567, 568. December 1608, at Rapin's death, before which he 
had languiſhed ſome weeks. Now, as Moreri relates 
b. that Rapin died the 15th of February 1608, I ſup- 
ſe Garaſſe means, that this brave man fell ſick in 
(7) Lib. 2. in December 1608, and died ſome weeks after, if this 
be his meaning, he refutes Moreri, not with regard 
to the day, but to the year in which he died. Be this 
as it will, I join in opinion with thoſe, who - ſay that 
Rapin died in 1609 : and nevertheleſs I find that 
many accurate perſons agree with Moreri (8). 
[D] Some circumſlances concerning his death which 
appear to me very curious.) Here follows a long ac- 
count from father Garaſſe, of which the reader may 
form what judgment he pleaſes. © In December of 
« the year MDCVIII, I was at Poitiers (9) at the 


Vor. VIII. 


(6) Tom. 1, 
408. 


nes, 


(8) Baillet, Ja- 
gemens ſur les Po- 
eres, num. 1376. 
The Author of 
Netes ſur le Ca- 
tbolicen, p. 385. 


(9) Moreri is 

therefore miſta- 
ken, in ſaying, 
that Rapin died 


at Tours . 


I ſhall mention ſome circumſtances concerning his death, which a 
me very curious [D]. He was buried without pomp ; but ſome ſay that his laſt deſire 


pear to 


was 


« deceaſe of the late Mr. Rapin, who having led, 
during threeſcore and fourteen years, a pretty looſe 
life, according to the genius of that age and his 
own diſpoſition, whereby he contracted a dangerous 
acquaintance with ſeveral perſons, after paſſing 
ſome weeks in a languiſhing condition, was aſſiſted 
by four of the fathers of our ſociety, and died in 
their preſence. He expreſſed the higheſt ſatisfac- 
tion at his departing this life ſo happily in the 
* hands of thoſe, whom he had perſecuted all his 
life time, without knowing them. After mak- 
ing his confeſſion, which he performed with the 
* ſtrongeit ſenſe of the ſins he had committed, be- 
« fore ße received the bleſſed Sacrament, the room in 
* which he died being filled with perſons of the 
greateſt diſtinction in the city, he made the follow- 
ing general confeſſion of all his paſt life, and that 
in three articles. I. That he had never been a 
Huguenot, nor wavering in his belief, though he 
had lived familiarly among them, and ſtrongly 
* hated the Jeſuits. IT. That he had led a very 

licentiovs life; and did not think that God could 
have found him ſo well diſpoſed in any other 
moment of his life. III. That the only good he 
remembred ever to have done, from his youth, was 
his preventing ATHE15M from being publickly 
taught in Paris; and then turning himſelf to the 
Jeſuits who were preſent, he gave them a conciſe 
account of that ſtory for our inſtruction. He ſaid 
that there was in his time a certain miſcreant in 
Paris; a ſtranger, and of a pliant and facetious 
turn of mind (a); who having got familiarly ac- 
% quainted with the ſeven wits, that formed the 
« conſtellation of Poets, who were headed by Ron- 
« fard ; he began to ſpread ſome very wicked and 
* abominable maxims againlt the Deity, which had 
begun to make an impreſſion on ſome of the band, 
* inaſmuch as our minds are more prone to evil 
„than to good; ſo that, ſays he, perceiving that 
the novelty of this doctrine charmed ſome among 
„ them, four of us oppoſed this impious wretch, and 
« fixed the unſettled minds of the other three, and 
« of ſeveral other perſons of our acquaintance, whom 
the wretch in queſtion had corrupted by his diſ- 
“ courſes. Ronſard, he ſaid, was the firſt, who in 
the heat of his courage, exclaimed againſt him; 
« and wrote this fine poem againſt atheiſts, which 
begins thus. 


« O ciel, 6 terre, 6 mer, 6 Dieu Pere commun, c. 
O heaven, earth, Yea, O God, our common fa- 
« ther, &c. 


Turnebus wrote a noble ſpeech againſt him. Sam- 
marthanus compoſed an excellent poem, in Iam- 
« hic verſe, and entitled, In MEzexnTium, without 
calling him by any other name, becauſe he was a 
« worthleſs wreica, whoſe name would defile paper. 
« And we did not give over, ſaid Rapin, till we 
« had got this infamous creature condemned to die 
te by an arret of Parliament; he being accordingly 
% hanged, and afterwards burnt publickly at the 
« Greve. Had we not made this ſtrong oppoſition, 
] am afraid, continued he, that France would at 
<« this time, have been a fink of atheiſm ; particu- 
« larly if we had countenanced him, and thereby 
have given a ſanction to his maxims. Such were 
„ Rapin's laſt words (10).” (10) Garaſſe, 
$ («). He probably means Geoffry Vallée of Orleans, Bofrine Curieuſe, 
who for profeſling atheiſm, was hanged and burnt at lv. 2. p. 124 
the Greve, the gth of February 1573 *. With re- . 
ard to the three poets of the conſtellation, whom + Ne Mena. 
Garaſſe declares that this wretch drew away. See giana, Tom. 4. 
Memoires de I Etat de France, &c. Tom. I. fol. 278 P. 311. 
verſo, of edition 1579. REM. CriT. 
[E] Some 
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RAP 


was not complied with in this particular [E]. He had oppoſed the Proteſtants 


e) See the rem. 

15 ſtrongly [F]. and afterwards the Jeſuits (c). His friends beſtowed the following encomium 
4) Garaſlſe, pon him, that be was the moſt learned Soldier, and the braveſt Counſellor in the world 
eaſe, f. 124. (d). Moreri informs us of other particulars, 

LEJ Some ſay, that his laſt defire was not complied © ing to his deſires; but his end, his confeſſion, his 
with in this particular.) Father Garaſſe ſhall be my “ tears, and the ſtory I related in the ſecond book, 
voucher on this occaſion. *© The late Scævola Sam- ſhew that he died a very | aw Catholick.” 

oy Oy « marthanus, ſays he (11), honoured the late Mr. [F] He had oppoſed the Proteflants flrongly.] The 
euſe, liv. 7. p, © Rapin, his good friend, with a true and very ho- reader has ſeen what Scaliger ſays on this fubject; 
922, 923. « nourable elogium, in which he ſays, that Delatus but a more expreſs proof is contained in the follow- 


1% oft Fontenaium, & modico funeris apparatu, quemad- 
« modum Teſlamento preſcripſerat, ſepultus ; 1. e. He 
« was carried to Fontenai, and privately buried there, 
« as he had ordered by his will; but it is proper in 
« juſtice to Rapin, to know punctually the ſtory, ac- 
„ cording to the real truth, of which I myſelf was 
© an eye-witneſs. It is therefore certain, that the 
« late Mr. Nicholas Rapin being on his death-bed in 
e the year 1608, at the time of the extraordinary 
« cold winter, had made his will (before he confeſſed 
« himſelf to father James de Moucy) by which he 
« had ordered, that his body ſhould be carried from 
« Poitiers to Fontenay, in the ſame manner that that 


« of Budæus was carried from St. Avoye ftreet to the 


Convent of the Celeſtins, that is, without lights, 
« pomp, or company, on a waggon covered with 
wi lac cloth, a boy walking before with only a 
< hell and lanthorn. But he being told that ſuch a 


ing paſſage, it thereby appearing that the Proteſtants 
poſſeſſing themſelves of Fontenai in 1570, could 
not be prevailed upon to comprehend Rapin (the 
Mayor) in the capitulation ; however, they could nct 
prevent his eſcaping. The beſieged being ſum- 
% moned to . had no ſconer demanded tha: 
* their lives ſhould be ſpared, and they ſhould marc! 
out with their arms and their baggage, but it was 
granted them by Soubize (who commanded in the 
« abſence of la Noue, till the reſolutions of the Coun - 
«« cil of Rochelle ſhould be known) and the capitu- 
&« lations faithfully obſerved by the Proteſtants, who 


gave them leave to go to Niort, to carry the news 


* of that ſurrender, which was on the 28th of June, 
„without the participation of Rapin the Mayor. 
„This Magiſtrate was ſo much hated by the Prote- 
* ſtants, either becauſe he had declared expreſsly a- 
4 . them, or becauſe that, at his perſuaſion, 


* burial might be ill conſtrued, and confirm the Landereau had ſided with the contrary party, that 

opinion many perſons had, viz. of his thinking © he was carefully ſought after by every one, in or- 

too freely in matters of Religion, he changed his © der to put him to death. But ſeeing the city was 

„opinion, and made a codicil, by which he revoked © ſurrendered, that his friends were going out of it 

„his firſt will; and, inſtead of his Cook, whom he © (and that the Proteſtants would never be prevailed 

« had appointed his Executor, he beſought father “ upon to comprehend the Mayor ; ) he diſguiſed 

« Francis Solier, who was there preſent, and who © himſelf in the habit of a ſervant, when he hid 

« was to preach the Lent ſermons of 1609 in Fon- © himſelf in a poor woman's houſe, whence he be- 

« tenay, to cauſe his body to be honourably buried, © ſought Creſſoniere to free him. Accordingly the 

« after the manner of the Catholicks, with the uſual “ latter had him conducted ſafely out of the city, (12) Le wa; 

« prayers, in which he put a great and peculiar con- © after which he retired to Niort with the other Ca- Jnr bn rw 

« fidence. It is indeed true that, by the fault of his “ tholicks (12).” Troubles, liv, 13, 

« heirs, his codicil was not directly executed accord- folio 387. Ro- 
chell: edit, 1573, 


RAPIN (RENATUS), a famous Jeſuit, who profeſſed the fourth vow, was born 

at Tours in 1621, and entered into the ſociety in 1639. He taught Polite Literature 

OG during nine years (a). He had made it his particular ſtudy ; and ſhewed, by ſome La- 

Bill. Script. Se- tin pieces [A], that he was able to write on the fineſt ſubjects with great art and elo- 

ate f. 717" quence, He excelled in Latin poetry [B]]; and venturing, at laſt, to write in French, he 

ſucceeded wonderfully well in that tongue. He wrote in that language, ſeveral treatiſes 

on Polite Literature, and on pious ſubjects, which met with a very favourable reception 

from the publick. The treatiſes on Polite Literature, having been publiſhed at various 

times, were collected in a body, and printed at Paris in 1684, in two volumes in 4to ; 

8 and at Amſterdam in two volumes in 12mo, in 1686. Long extracts were given of 
4275 aun, them in the 1ſt tome of the Bibliotbegue Univerſelle, and in the Ala Eruditorum (b). 0% His article, in 
2616. Moſt of the treatiſes on pious ſubjects were collected in the Amſterdam edition of 1695 the Supplmer :: 


4% See Aa - (c). Some think he is too peremptory, for a Writer who ſeems to have more good gain“ 


* es taſte and delicacy than depth of erudition (d). He died at Paris the 27th of October has. The ax 
nn | © | 7 His elogium was publiſhed the month following (e). It is a ſhort piece, ve- og in 7% 
lage of the Me= ry well turned, and writ by Father Bouhours. N He is there repreſented as poſſeſſed of the 4. 8 
N e fineſt qualities that can adorn a man of probity, and a good chriſtian, We there find, 1685. 41 L. 
N among other particulars, that his zeal for religion, and the honour of the ſociety, made him lo Rabutin's 


undertake, above twenty years ſince, a large work, to which he applied himſelf without in- Way. y my 


rerruption, though he ſaw no probability that he ſhould live to ſee it publiſhed, and yet Hea- 2 — 
, * S » 0 7 


[A] By ſome Latin pieces.) Here follow the titles heroico, printed in the ſame city anno 1674. 12mo. (2) And not in 
of ſome of them. Sereniſſimæ Reipublice Venetæ tro- But ſee particularly his Hortorum libri 4. quibus ad- 1661, as we are 
phaum ob debellatum Turcam & reſlitutam Societatem dita eft Diſputatio de univerſa hortenſis culture diſciplina. * by Sow: 
Jeſu, at Paris 1657 folio. Trophaum fame Eminen- This work printed in 4to. at Paris anno 1665 (2), Soripe = 
mo Cardinali Mazarino, ib. 1657 folio. Lacmmæ was reprinted there in 12mo, anno 1666. It is high- p. 71). 

in alumni ſui Alphonſi Mancini tumultum nepotis ejuſdem ly applauded in the Journal des Sawans (3). See gee the ur- 
(1) Father Ra- Cardinals (1), ibid. 1658 folio. Pacis triumphalia ad Baillet (4), who in the chapter where Father Rapin is (3) of _ 
rr ns Em. Cardinalem Mazarinum, ibid. 1659 folio. Pax conſidered as a Poet, has collected a great number of 1665, and that 
— — « 5 oy Themidis cum Mufis, ibid. 1659 folio, Pacifer Delphi- curious remarks, moſt of which are in honour of this of May 10, 
4inal Mazarin. 7s, ibid. folio. Add to theſe Ehgium Franciſci Jeſuit. See alſo the gth Journal des Savans for the 1666. 

Foucquet defuncti, ibid. 1669. year 1682, where mention is made of the collection (4) Baillet, 74 


[B] He excelled in Latin poetry.) Beſides the pieces of all Father Rapin's poems (5). gemens fur les Po- 


mentioned in the preceding remarks, ſee his Echga Some perſons ſay, that he has been a little too much tei, num. 1537. 
facre cum D - tony de carmine paſtorali, printed at flattered in Baillet's Jugements ; and that the Jeſuits (5 Printed at 


9 4to. and his Chriſfus patiens carmine think his verſes are far from coming up to the deli- Paris in 1682, in | 
2 | cacy 2 vols Izmo . 


1 
Paris in, 165 
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Ven Was / indulgent as to give him an opportunity of publiſhing it before he died. This 


at wor 


is the hiſtory of Janſeniſm. Father Rapin was a dangerous adverſary of 


that party, He atracked it, on its weak fide, in a Latin work publiſhed by him in 
1658 [(C]. The Janſeniſts inveighed ſtrongly againſt an anonymous letter he publiſhed 


[DP], 


ince what they call the Peace of the Church. It is pleafant enough to ſee this Jeſuit 


repreſented as a Phyſician in ſome Bibliotheques EJ. The circumſtances of the diſpute 
berween him and his brother Jeſuit Francis Vavaſſeur have not been juſtly related in the 
Menagiana|F]. His enemies endeayoured to make him obnoxious to the late Prince 


cacy and purity of thoſe of Father Commire ; or to the 
grandeur and majeſty of thoſe of father de la Rue; 
or to the eaſe and neatneſs of thoſe of Father Coſ- 
ſart, not to mention thoſe of Father Hoſchius, and 
Father Vallius; that his gardens are his beſt poems, 
and that after this work he lived upon his reputation. 
They were reprinted at Naples, and tranſlated into 
Engliſh by J. Evelyn. This tranſlation was dedicat- 
ed to the Lord Arlington, and printed at London in 
1673 8vo. 
(6) Obſerve, that [©] He attacked Janſeniſm on its <veak fide (6), in 
Ido not mean #@ 
that the tenet of titled, Difſertatio de nova Doctrina, ſeu Evangelium 
grace is the weak Janſeniſtarum. I confeſs I have not read it, and am 
A of opinion that moſt learned perſons in foreign coun- 
Se wank Gee of tries can ſay the ſame ; but an 24 man inform- 
this tenet gives a ed me of the turn which Father Rapin has given to 
handle for ex- it. He ſuppoſes a Janſeniſt, who goes to carry the 
claiming againſt light of the Goſpel into a country of Infidels, and 
= — [a who teaches them, with ſincerity, the ſyſtems of 
* Grace, wiz. that the greateſt part of mankind have, 
(7) Printed at from all eternity, been predeſtinated to everlaſting 
N in 1658, puniſhment, and the remainder to the glory of Pa- 
Fr radiſe ; that God, the Author of this abſolute pre- 
deſtination, not being willing to want ſome pretence, 
in order to colour his decrees with regard to damna- 
tion, declares to mankind, that it is entirely in their 
own power to ſave themſelves, and that they need on- 
ly obey his commands. He employs menaces and ex- 
hortations, and at the ſame time is ſenſible that he 
commands them impoſſibilities ; that it is not in their 
power to obey; and that he refuſes all men, the 
ele& excepted, efficacious grace, without which they 
cannot poſſibly be converted, or even have a Sera 
impulſe. Father Rapin ſuppoſes that the Infidels, 
who hear ſuch a Goſpel, are greatly ſurprized to hear 
ſuch a deſcription of God, and aſk why he ſends 
preachers to perſons who cannot poſſibly be converted, 
unleſs he indulges them his Grace, which yet he 
had bound himſelf, by his eternal decrees, to refuſe 
them. Father Rapin's Janſenilt replies, that God acts 
in this manner in order to leave mankind no excuſe, 
and more deſerving of Hell torments. Here it is 
replied, that ſuch a motive is not worthy of an in- 
finitely good Being, and 15 no ways adapted to de- 
prive men of the means to defend themſelves before 
the Throne of the Almighty ; that he leaves them 
the right of ſaying, that man is not obliged to do 
impoſhbilities ; and that no legiſlator ever inflicts 
puniſhment, but on the ſuppoſition, that thoſe who 
violate the laws had it in their mou to obey them ; 
this is the reaſon why lunaticks are not puniſhed, 
We may eaſily figure to ourſelves what a Moliniſt, 
who knows how to make the beſt of an argument, 
may ſay pro and con, after entering upon the converſa- 
tion in the manner related above. But beſides a hun- 
dred other good anſwers, he might be told, that a 
anſeniſt, who was to preach for the firſt time to the 
Insel of Japan or China, would not be ſo ſtupid 
as to begin with the doctrine that denies man's free- 
will, or that of abſolute predeſtination. He would 
preach agreeably to the manner of the Pelagians, as 
(8) See Mr. Ju- One of our moſt rigid Predeſlinarians (8) ſays we muſt 
rieu's book, en- do; and would ſuſpend his Janſeniſm, till ſuch time 
titled, Fugemene as his new converts would be no longer in want of 
ſur les Mecbodes milk, but be able to digeſt more ſolid food. Theſe 
copies la are myſteries that ought to be diſcovered to none but 
the 1 2 5 71 3 
Dl The Fanſeniſis inueig rongly againſt an ano- 
2 —_— Ml ax, letter he publiſhed.) It is written to Cardinal 
Zeſurtes, Tom. Cibo, and dated in July 1680 (9). A French verſion 
. p. 97. of it was publiſhed in Holland anno 1684, and dated 
the zoth of Auguſt 1683. See what the Author of 
82 Jamna- the Republique des Lettres ſays of it (10). As to the 
& ſee "IT complaints made by the Janſeniſts agaiult Father Ra- 


atin work publiſhed by him in 1658.) It is (7) en- 


of 


pin, ſee among other books the VIII. Tome of TI 

rale pratique. The reader will alſo find (11) that Fa- ( | 

ther Eſtrix, a Flemith Jeſuit, is Author of a book . 

entitled, De fraudibus hereticorum, publiſhed under 

the fictitious name of Francis Simonis; and that 

Father Rapin thought this piece ſo beautiful, that he 

tranſlated it into French ; and to give it the greater au- 

thority, he dedicated it to the p i/hops and Biſhops of 

France, with a Preface, in which he takes notice that 

the works of Francis Simonis, <uritten in Latin and 

printed at Colen, had given occaſion to his, and furniſhed 

him with materials for compoſing it (12). This work (12) Ibid. p. 51, 

of Father Rapin is entitled, Artifices des Heretigques, (13) Letter 

It was . at Paris in 1681, and reprinted the 302, of the 34 

ſame year in Flanders. See /a critique generale (13) edit. 

du Calviniſme (14). 14) Le. of the 
[E] The Feſuit is repreſented as a Phyſician in fume Ji li f Cale 

Bibliotheques.] He is not ſo called in the new edi- niſm, by Father 

tion of Vander Linden, De Scriptis Medicis (15) ; but Maimbourg. 

his Hortorum libri are mentioned in it, and afterwards (15) See Linde- 

all his works in general, Opera omnia, Lugduni Bata- niu renovatut, 


vorum 1672, in 12mo. I take no notice of Bartho- p. 938. It is there 


linue, who has ranked this Jeſuit in his catalogue of aid, chat the 
ſuch Phyſicians as have been Poets (16), for he does q 
not ſay that he was not a Jeſuit ; but I cannot omit 4to, - Paris in 
what has been already obſerved by Baillet. His 1667, and in 
words are as follow: © Mr. Koningius ſplits Fa- 1666 and at 
ther Rapin in two, and ſays, 1. * Rapinus 8 3 
« guatuor libros Hortorum anno 1671 edi curavit. He 7668 ; 3 
© afterwards ſpeaks of Nicholas Rapin of Poitou, Utrecht in 12mo, 
* who is the Grand Provoſt of the Connetablie, which in 1672. 
« ” mentioned in its place, and afterwards adds, 2. (ich Thom. Bard 
* Kenatus Rapinus Medicus anno 1659 claruit. r 
** ejus Medica prodierunt anno 167 75 Extant ſa a woke 2 : 
% Eclagæ ſacræ, item, Hortus Epigrammatum. See * 
page 678. What he calls works of Phyſick are no 
other than the four books of gardens, the title of 
« which only (of the Utrecht edition) he had ſeen 
in the year ſpecified by him. One may eaſily ſee 
« the cauſe of the other miſtakes. It is not but 
« ſome other foreign Authors, as de Beughem in 
„ Holland, Lipenius in Germany, have alſo ranked 
« Father Rapin among the Phyſicians. But they 
« cannot be accuſed of committing an error, ſince 
« they are not miſtaken in the name, the perſon, 
« and work of the Author, and ſay nothing about 
«« his profeſſion. I did not intend to charge Koni- 
“ gius with being inaccurate ; he having 4 no- 
thing on this occaſion but what is common enough 
« to Bibliographers who ſpeak of foreign boos, which 
* they have not ſeen ; but to ſhew, on the contrary, 
that thoſe who undertake ſuch works are excuſable, 
c becauſe they cannot help falling into ſuch miſtakes 
« (15), * ei aun | | (17) Baill, . 
[F] The circumſtances of the yy and between him 2 4 e 
and his brother Francis Vawaſſeur have not been juſth 293, 294. 
related in the Menagiana.] I ſhall tranſcribe this en- 
tire paſſage from the Menagiana, becauſe it confirms 
a particular mentioned in the text of the Orator. 
Father Rapin had not capacity enough to draw the 
parallel between Virgil and Homer. Mr. le Fevre 
* (Tanaquil Faber) of Saumur, whom he was en- 
« deavouring to make a convert at that time, fur- 
* niſhed him with the Greek paſſages cited by him. 
After he had read over his parallel bet ueen Ariſtotle 
and Plato, at the firſt Preſident Mr. de la Moignon's, 
I told him I found but one error in it, wiz. that 
„ in ſpeaking of the Colophonian woman whom 
« Plato loved, he had ſaid that ſhe was young; 
« whereas the Epigram, in which mention is e 
« of her, ſays that love had ſeated himſelf in her 
« wrinkles. Here Abbe Tallemant ſaid, that the 
Father ought to be excuſed ; he not imagining 
that it became a man of Plato's wiſdom to love an 
« old woman. Father Rapin turned Latin _ 
| nnely. 


et 2 bo 
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of Conde, by the malicious turn they gave to his treatiſe on the Sublime (5). 


Y See ſome things in his juſtification, in the Nouvelles de Ia Rebublique des Lettres, for March 1686. p- 356. This work had 
been mentioned in the Nowvelles for February 1686. p. 237. 


« finely, but was not very learned. Father Vavaſſeur 
« and he had great conteſts : and he bought up the 
« whole impreſſion of this Father's treatiſe De Epi- 
« grammata, (in which he writes againſt him) by 
« order of the firit Preſident, in order to ſuppreſs it, 
c ſo that the book in queſtion is become extremely 


2) hates — 3 
( * 7 * dhe © ſcarce (18). All that is here ſaid with reſpect to 


ken Dutch edit. Vavaſſeur's book de Epigrammate is falſe, and has 


been rectified in manner following, in the ſecond edi- 
tion. He had a great quarrel with father Vawvaſſour 
on account of his Reflections on Ariſtotle's poetics, 
ewhich he got Muguet to print, without putting his 
(Rapin's) name to it. Father Vawaſſeur, who was dif 
ſatisfied with him, publiſhed ſoon after Remarks on thoſe 
reflections, in which the author of thoſe reflections, wwhon 
he pretends not to know, is very ill treated. Father Ragin 
made a great buſtle about this, and openly complained of 
the proceeding of his brother Feſuit, who anfeavered, that 
he might thank himſelf for it ; and that, had he declared 
himſelf to be the author of the Reflections in queſtion, he 
would never have wrote againſl them. The expedient 
found to reconcile theſe two Feſuits was, to ſuppreſs fa- 
ther Vavaſſeur's Remarks, which accordingly was done 


by the authority of Mr. de Lamoignon, the firſt Preſident ; 


p 83 of cd fo that this book, which was printed by Billaine in 1675, 
edit. 


(20) In the 4th which ſome particulars are given with regard to this 


and conſiſis but of 141 pages, is become very ſcarce (19). 
See the Critique Generale Maimbourg (20), in 


"rs quarrel, and another in which father Rapin was en- 


That wi 
ged (21). Obſerve two other particulars (22) ; 4; Father — 


ather Vavaſſeur vrote two large books of epigrams 
(23), he was not pleaſed with father Rapin for ſaying, (22) Menage, 
in his reflection on Ariſtotle's poeticks, that it is fo un- NE OT, 
uſual a thing for an author to write admirable epi- ig 
grams, that any perſon may be ſatisfied with having (23) You wil 
made a few in his life-time (24), and this prompted find, at the eng 
him to write again father Rapin: I was told this by - the book de 
himſelf. Theſe are Menage's words. The other 1 r. ; 
particular IJ had to ſay is, that father Rapin, in the 1672, three © 
new edition of his Reflections, did not correct all the pretty ſmall 
errors which his brother Jeſuit had cenſured. He becks of Ei- 
contented himſelf with correcting a ſmall part of &? by Veit. 
. \ eur. In 1675, he 
them, and retained ſome intolerable ones. He af. publih-g 4 
firms, in the firſt edition, that Homer never vented pendix to the 1 
ary impiety (25): he afhrms this in the other edi- book, and ſome 
tions, and yet his cenſor had proved, that Homer has tine After the 
wrote {everal profane falſities, as well as infamous © . 
impoſluscs, in poſition to the vencration and respect he (24) Theſe words 
owed to his God: (26) : nay, he had cited father Ra- 35 bop Anti. 
pin as witneſſing this (25). I ſhall obſerve by the N 
Way, that the Cenſor did not correct, all the errors (25) Rapin, R.. 
which are in the Reflections on Ariſtotle's poeticks ; Ir la Peet. en ge- 
and that, had he criticiſed the reſt of the works of * 9 P. 20. 
that Author, he would have found a conſiderable num- (26) Vavaſſ ur, 
ber of porticulars that deſerved to be animadverted Rem, ſur les nur, 
on. See the remarks [4] and [T] of the Article R p. 21 © ſe. 
ARISTO! LE. (27) See Rapin, 


ibid» N- 25 


tt RAPIN DE THOYRAS (PAUL, DE), youngeſt ſon of James de Rapin, 
Lord of Thoyras, was deſcended of a good family [4], and was born at Caſtres 
March the 25th 1661. He was educated at firſt under a tutor in his father's houſe, and 


[4] Deſcended of a good family.) It was originally 
from Savoy, where it has been eſtabliſhed from time 
immemorial, and paſſed through ſeveral honourable 
employments. We ſhall take notice only of that 
branch of the family, which was tranſplanted into 
France, where four brothers of that name ſettled in the 
time of King Francis I. One of them was Chaplain 
to Queen Catharine de Medicis, who obtained him 
from the Duke of Savoy. His brothers, (of whom 
only one left iſſue) entered into the ſervice, and em- 
braced the Proteſtant Religion ; for the profeſſion of 
which it is ſtrongly conjectured they left their coun- 
try. The eldeſt had the command of a Regiment 
of Foot, and was Governor of Montaubon, with 
power over the Governors of the neighbouring forts, 
We find his name among the Viſcounts, who com- 
manded the Proteſtant troops in the Southern Pro- 


vinces of France. Some letters yet extant ſhew how 


well he was known to Henry IV. to the Princes of 
Conde, Lewis and Henry, to the Admiral Chatillon, 
and to a great many other perſons of the firſt rank. 
All that can be ſaid of another of theſe brothers 
named PETER 1s, that by circumſtances a commiſſion 
of horſe can hardly be referred to any other perſon 
than him; but this cannot be affirmed, as no name 
is ſet down. PaiLiBERT, another brother, was a 
Gentleman of the Prince of Conde's Retinue, and 
Superintendant of his Houſhold ; he was equally qua- 
lified for the field and cabinet, though the one and 
the other proved fatal to him, as they expoſed him 
to the hatred of the Roman Catholicks, and in par- 
ticular to that of the Parliament of Toulouſe, by 
whoſe ſentence his head was ſtruck off at the very 
time he came by the King's order to inroll the Edict 
of Peace in 1569. 'The French Hiſtorians make 
frequent uſe of theſe two brothers ; Father Daniel is 
the only one, who takes no notice of them, nor even 
the leaſt of this barbarous execution. The reaſon is 
not immediately obvious, for he cannot ſay, that 
this ſentence (however unjuſt it may be thought) was 
noting more than a private affair, which for that 
reaſon he was at liberty to omit ; ſince on the contrary 
it is plain, that an adventure ſo memorable in its cir- 
cumſtances and conſequences, could not but merit a 


place in Hiſtory, But this Hiſtorian drew a double 
* . | | 


afterwards 


advantage from his artful omiſſion ; the firſt, that he 
might, as much as he could, ſuppreſs a tranſport of 
rage, which is a blemiſh on the Roman Catholicks ; 
the ſecond, that he might caſt an odium on the Pro- 
teſtants, when he came to relate the devaſtation for 
ſome time made by the Admiral's army in the neigh- 
bourhood of "Toulouſe : but even in this particular he 
lay under a greater reſtraint than he could have wiſh- 
ed, being obliged to ſpeak in general terms, for he 
could not enter into particulars, without ſhewing the 
connexion between theſe diſorders and Rapin's death, 
which was both the cauſe of and excuſe for them. 
However of what he lightly- touches, Thuanus and 
Mezerai give us a juſt detail, and ſet the affair in its 
true light. Mezerai, who is ſomewhat more particu- 
lar than the other, and who tells us, that the Prote- 
ſtants deſpaired of reducing the town, as there were 
in it 8000 regular troops augmented by a great num- 
ber of inhabitants, ſays expreſsly, that the Proteſtants 
ſet fire to the farms and houſes of the Counſellors, 
and that the ſoldiers with live coals wrote on the 
ruins, Vengeance for Rapin's death. | 

PETER RA PIN, Baron of Mauvers, ſon of Phili- 
bert, was Governor of Maſ-granier, one of the cau- 
tionary towns granted to the Proteſtants of Guienue. 
He was a ſoldier from his youth, and followed Henry 
IV. in all his expeditions, and by much the greater 
part of that time received nothing from his eſtate, 
which E him often, as well as others, under the 
ſame dilemma, to very great ſtraights. From an an- 
ſwer which he received, we may ſuppole ev 
King in no better circumſtances ; for aving Ao an 
horſe, he defired his Majeſty to furniſh him with 
money to purchaſe another; upon which the Kin 
replied, I would willingly do it, but my whole flock of 
linen amounts to no more than three ſhirts. But Monſieur 
Rapin's ſufferings in theſe religious wars were not in 
the army only. He ſaw his houſe three times either 
burnt or pulled down, and every thing pillaged. 
The laſt time indeed he was as far as was poſſible in- 
demnified, and that after a manner, which muſt have 
2 him a ſenſible pleaſure; for the Roman Ca- 
tholick Gentlemen of his neighbourhood, who had 
an eſteem and friendſhip for him, aſſembling them- 
ſelves reſolved every one to contribute his ſhare to- 


wards 


EST: 


RAP 


afterwards ſent to Puyluarens, and thence to Saumur [BJ]. About the beginning of the 
year 1679, he returned to his father*s houſe, with a deſign to apply himſelf ſeriouſly to 
the ſtudy of the Law; but he had made no great progreſs, when he found himſelf un- 
der an obligation, (as a great many other young Gentlemen were) of being admitted an 
Advocate, upon the news of an edict, which ſoon after came out, forbidding a Doctor's 
degree to any, who had not ſtudied five years in ſome univerſity. The ſame year the 
Court of the Edict was ſuppreſſed, which obliged Mr. Rapin's family to remove to 
Toulouſe. Mr. Rapin obſerving the unhappy condition of the Proteſtants, which every 
day grew worſe, deſired his father to conſent, that he might quit the profeſſion of the 
Law, and apply himſelf to that of the Sword; but received an anſwer, which tended 
only to the gaining time ; for though his requeſt was thought reaſonable and well 
grounded, his father apprehended, that this new courſe of life, which, more than any 
other, awakens ambition, might expoſe his ſon to too ſtrong a temptation, as he would 
find his religion an obſtacle to his fortune, which impediment being once removed, he 
might hope to riſe, as well as others. This ſtate of uncertainty very much abated his 
ardour in the ſtudy of the Law ; however, he pleaded one cauſe, and one only, and 
then with more than ordinary attention applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Mathematicks 
and Muſick, in which he became a pretty good proficient. In 1685 his father died; 
and two months after the edict of Nantes being revoked, Mr, Rapin, with his mother 
and brothers, retired to a country houſe ; but as the perſecution in a ſhort time after was 
carried to a great height, he and his youngeſt brother, in March 1686, went to Eng- 
land [C]. But as he had no hopes of any ſettlement in that Kingdom, his ſtay there 
was but ſhort ; he went to Holland where he had ſome relations, and liſted himſelf in 
the company of French volunteers at Utrecht, commanded by Mr. Rapin, his couſin- 


wards the ploughing and ſowing his lands; and as 
thoſe troubles were but of eight months duration, as 
ſoon as they were appeaſed he found a crop fit to reap, 
and his whole eſtate in as good a condition (exceptin 
the loſs of his houſe) as the moſt careful owner coul 
have put it. Upon the falſe rumour of his death, 
he the pleaſure to read a letter from Queen Mary 
de Medicis, in which her Majeſty tells his family 
that ſhe was grieved for his loſs. He married the 
daughter of Monſieur de Lupe, Lord of Maravat, 
Captain of fifty men at arms, a Major-General, and 
Governor of Mauvez in a cautionary town. Mon- 
fieur de Rapin left a numerous iſſue, of which the 
ſecond ſon Fames, Lord of Thoyras, was the favou- 
rite of his parents : his father made a more ample 
proviſion for him than for any of the younger chil- 
dren ; and his mother gave him, over and + ah his 
fortune, the eſtate ſhe inherited from John de Ferriere, 
Vidame of Chartres, one of the heads of the Pro- 
teſtants in France, which ſhe enjoyed in right of her 
mother. He, as well as his brothers, was deſigned 
for the army ; but his mother unwilling to part 
with him, deſired, that he might apply himſelf to his 
ſtudies, which his father with ſome reluctance con- 
ſented to. After he had qualified himſelf, he was 
admitted an Advocate in the Court of the Edict of 
Caſtres ; and contrary to the cuſtom of the country 
(for a Gentleman is never ſeen of that profeſſion) he 
practiſed to the day of his death at Caſtres, Caſtel- 
naudary, and Toulouſe ; but in this computation we 
mult take in four years, which he ſpent at Paris, 
whither he went upon notice of his brother-in-law 
Monſieur Peliſſon's being taken up with Monſieur 
Fouquet. He was thoroughly acquainted with every 
particular of that remarkable affair, and proved many 
ways very ſerviceable in it. He was one of the three 
who had an hand in the Faun, and furniſhed it 
with what relates to the Roman law; and Monſieur 
Fouquet wrote to him a letter from the Baſtille, in 
which he returns him hearty thanks for that piece. 
He was eſteemed one of the moſt able lawyers of 
his age, no leſs eminent for his juſtice than his know- 
ledge. His wife, who died at Geneva, being ba- 
nile thither for refuſing to embrace the Roman Ca- 
tholick Religion, was ſiſter to the famous George and 
Paul Peliſſon; her father and grandfather were 9 — 
in the Parliament of Toulouſe, and of the Court of 
the Edict of Caſtres. Her great grandfather, who 
had been Maſter of the Requeſts and Embaſſador in 
Portugal, was afterwards firſt Preſident of the Senate 
of Chamberri, and General in Savoy, while in the 
offeſſion of the French. The youngeſt ſon of 
ames de Rapin, was Pau/ Rapin, the ſubject of the 
preſent article. | 


Vor. VIII. 


german. 


[BI Thence to Saumur. ] It was here, that when he 
was about ſeventeen years of age, upon a very flight 
occaſion he had a quarrel with a Bend. which oc- 
caſioned a challenge. Whether it was that they had 
2 their time in fetching their ſwords, as ſcholars 
eldom wear any, or that they fought a long time, 
the night came upon them. While they were thus en- 

ged, Mr. Rapin's blade broke off at the hilt, which 

e was not ſenſible of, but his adverſary, who imme- 
diately perceived it, had the generofity to give him 
notice of it, which changing the duel into a friendly 
embrace, they returned together to the town. Some 
months after this he had another affair upon his hands 
with a perſon much ſuperior to him in age, who, as 
he was taking the air, met and rudely joſtled him 
in a narrow paſs. Mr. Rapin attacked him ; but as 
there was a good deal of company preſent, they were 
ſoon parted. He immediately ran for his ſword, but 
at his return the perſon was gone, and though he 
made a diligent ſearch after him for ſeveral days he 
could not find him. He heard the aggreſſor was gone 
to Paris, whither Mr. Rapin ſoon followed him, but 
his uncle, Mr. Peliſſon, having received information 
from Saumur of the ſuſpected cauſe of his journey, 
acquainted the Marſhals of France with the affair, 
by whom he was put under an arreſt upon his arrival ; 
and the aggreſſor was likewiſe ome ag Both parties 
having had an hearing before the Marſhals, the ag- 

reſſor was ſentenced to be immediately impriſoned 
in Fort PEveque, till Mr. Rapin conſented to his be- 
ing diſcharged, which he did in about a month after, 
at the requeſt of the Prince of Furſtemburg, Bithop 
of Straſburg, then at Paris. The day following the 
ſentence abovementioned, the brother of the priſo- 
ner meeting Mr. Rapin in the ftreet treated him 
with ill language, which could not but make a freſh 
quarre) ; upon which Mr. Rapin drew his ſword, and 
before any perſon could part them wounded his anta- 
2 By advice of friends on both ſides this af- 
__ was concealed for fear of irritating the Mar- 

ls. 

[C] He and his brother in March 1686 
went to England.) He had not been long in London, 
before he was viſited by a French Abbe of diſtinguiſh- 
ed quality, a friend of Mr. Peliſſon, who introduced 
him to Monſieur Barillon, the French Embaſſador, 
who received him with great civility. 'Theſe Gentle- 
men perſuaded him to go to Court, promiſing to 
preſent him to the King, and aſſuring him of a fa- 
vourable reception. Mr. Rapin, who ſaw no ground 
for his pretending to this honour, and fearing that a 

ropoſal ſeemingly ſo advantageous might have un- 
1 0 conſequences, refuſed the offer in the civileſt 
manner. His preſent fituation was not very agree- 
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german. Mr. Peliſſon, the ſame year, publiſhed his Reflections on the differerce of Re- 
— which he ſent to Mr. Rapin, with a ſtrict charge to give him his Opinion of 
the work, which he did at large, retorting in many places Mr. Peliſſon's own words; 
but nothing of this was found among his papers. He did not quit his company, till he 
followed the Prince of Orange into England, where in 1689, the Lord Kingſton made 
him his own Enſign; in which poft he went into Ireland, where at the ſiege of Carrick- 
fergus, which was undertaken ſoon after their landing, he gained the eſteem of all the 
Officers of his regiment, eſpecially that of Lieutenant-Colonel Fielding, who, before the 
cloſe of that year, procured him a Lieutenant's commiſſion, In the beginning of the 
year 1690, the regiment, in which he ſerved, was given to Lieutenant-Genera) Douglas, 
who, upon the recommendation of three French Colonels, received Mr. Rapin with 
greater diſtinction than any other of the Subalterns, and afterwards repoſed a very great 
confidence in him. Mr. Rapin was preſent at the battle of the Boyne. At the ſiege 
of Limerick he was ſhot through the ſhoulder ; and the ſiege being raiſed the next day, 
was obliged to ride four miles in very great torture; and being left with the wounded, 
(among whom was his own brother, who received a ſhot through his body ) he could not 
join his regiment, which marched towards the north. Not long after this, he was ap- 
inted, by General Douglas, Captain of the Company in which he had been Enſign. 
The year following, that General, who commanded the Scots guards, being ordered 
for Flanders, made choice of Mr. Rapin to be Aid de Camp, whoſe ill ſtate of health 
would not allow him to accept of that offer. He continued in Ireland till towards the 
end of the year 1693 [D], when he was ordered for England, without any reaſon aſ- 
figned ; but a letter, which he received at the fame time from Mr, Belcaſtel, informed 
him, that he was to be Tutor to the fon of the Earl of Portland. Having never had 
any thoughts of this nature, he could not imagine to whom he owed the recommenda- 
tion; which he at laſt found to be from the Lord Galloway. He immediately went to 
London, and entered upon his charge. This put a period to all his hopes of riſing to 
thoſe poſts in the army, which ſeveral younger Officers of his acquaintance afterwards 
obtained. All the return made him, was leave to reſign his company to his brother, 
who was afterwards a Lieutenant-Colonel of Engliſh dragoons, and died in the year 1719. 
The King, indeed, granted him a penfion of an hundred pounds a year, till he could 
Yrovide better for him, which never happened. He enjoyed this penſion ſeveral years; 
upon the death of that King, it was taken from him, and a poſt of ſmall value gi- 
ven him in exchange. While the Earl of Portland was Embaſſador in France, he was 
obliged to be ſometimes in that Kingdom, often in England, and not ſeldom in Hol. 
land ; but at length he ſettled at the Hague, where the young Lord Portland was learn- 
ing his exerciſes. While he reſided here, in 1699, he married Marianne Teftard ; but 
this marriage neither abated his care of his pupil, nor prevented his accompliſhing kim 
in his travels, which they began with a tour through Germany, where they made ſome 
ſtay at different Courts, but eſpecially at that of Vienna, Hence they went into Italy by 
the way of Tirol, where the Mareſchal de Villeroy was at that time prifoner, who gave 
Mr. Rapin a letter for the Cardinal d' Etreés, then at Venice. Having finiſhed their 
travels, which put an end to his employment, he returned to his family at the Hague, 
where he continued ſome years [ZE]. c as he found his family encreaſe, he reſolved to 
retire to ſome cheap country, and accordingly removed in 1707, to Wezel, where he 
wrote the works publiſhed by him FJ. Though he was of a ſtrong conſtitution, yet 
ſeven- 


able, being perpetually preſſedby the Marquis deScifſac, and of a Opn in the other regiment his particu- 
and other French Catholicks then in London, upon the lar friend. Theſe two having great influence over 
ſubject of Religion, and eſpecially by the Abbe, their ſeveral commanding officers, and 2 them- 
who, notwithſtanding he ſhewed the greateſt com- ſelves diſpaſſionate, happily prevented all differences. 


plaiſance, always turned the diſcourſe to controverſy. 
Finding it not poſſible for him, who was unprepared, 
to make his party good againſt a man converſant in 
every controverted point, and who had treated his 
ſubje& with great art, he reſolved upon returning 
into the country without taking leave of the Abbe, 
though he came to town on no other account than 
to pay his reſpects to that Gentleman. He was ſen- 
f ble, that he ſhould be guilty of ill manners in ta- 
king this ſtep ; however, he thought it better than 
to continue longer expoſed. 

[Di He continued in Ireland till towards the end of 
the year 1693.) He was at the ſiege of Athlone, as 
likewiſe at the action, which happened in paſſing 
the river Shannon, reckoned not only one of the 
braveſt, but alſo one of the moſt difficult enterprizes, 
that ever ſucceeded, and which the Generals them- 
ſelves in a manner deſpaired of : two regiments of 
different nations were left in the town, commanded 
by their reſpe&ive Lieutenant Colonels ; neither of 
whom underſtanding the language of the other, and 
both being jealous of their authority, it might have 
proved the ground of continual diſſenſion, if it had 
not been prevented by the prudence of Mr. Rapin, 
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From hence Mr. Rapin was ſent to other garriſons, 
in particular to Kilkenny, where he afterwards waited 
on the Biſhop, by whom he was very well received ; 
and he ſhould have thought himſelf happy in this 
ſituation, had not the daily broils, which aroſe be- 
tween the Mayor of the town and the officers, al- 
loyed the pleaſure he found in that Prelate's agreeable 
converſation. He exerted himſelf in reconciling theſe 
animoſities ; and it was chiefly owing to his care, 
that they did not come to extremities, He ſome time 
after joined his regiment at 1 * where Sir 
ames Waller was commanding officer, with whom 
e contracted a ftrift friendſhip. 

[E] Returned to his family at the Hague, where he 
continued ſome years. e employed his leiſure hours 
in the ſtudy of fortification, but eſpecially of hiſtory ; 
which occaſioned his making ſeveral general and 
particular chronological and genealogical tables. He 
was not a little pleaſed with being one of thoſe, who 
founded an aflembly of men of merit and letters, 
whoſe converſation generally turned upon ſubjects of 
I. 4857 by | 

F] The works publiſhed by him.) In 1717 he pub- 
liſhed at the Hague in 12mo, Diſſertation fur les 

Whigs 


(a) 
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ſeventeen years application (for ſo long he was in compoſing his Hiſtory of England) 
intirely ruined his health. About three years before his death, he found himſelf exhauſt- 
ed, and often felt great pains in his ſtomach, Had he either quite abandoned that work, 
or allowed himſelf ſome relaxation, he might have hoped for a cure. Though he was 
ſenſible of this, yet he could not throughly reſolve upon it; all that he could bring 
himſelf to, was the lying till ſix o'clock in the morning, after which time he could 
neither ſleep nor be eaſy in his bed. He was ſoon tired of the diverſions he allowed 
himſelf, the chief of which was taking the air ſometimes ; and whenever his illneſs gave 
him the leaſt reſpite, he returned to his work, which was the ground of his diſtemper, 
and at the ſame time his only pleaſure. At length a violent fever, with an oppreſſion at 
his ſtomach, put at end to his life the ſeventh day, which was May the 16th, 1725, he 
being then 64 years old. He left one ſon and fix daughters. He was naturally of a ſe- 
date temper. While he was in the army, this diſpoſition, which inclined him to ſeek 
the company of ſpeculative perſons, injured him in the opinion of ſome of his com- 
rades, and even of ſome of his ſuperior Officers, who would have had him a partner in 
their diverſions ; but on the other hand, it gained him the eſteem and friendſhip of 
many men of merit, who were in conſiderable poſts, However, we muſt not imagiue, ) Se. Bille 
that he was altogether inſenſible of pleaſure ; he could be gay upon occaſion, though it 1 


e, Tom. 10. 
was ſeldom, and always with moderation. He compoſed ſeveral little lively pieces, Hip. Lineraire 


Fevrier 1726, 


both in proſe and verſe ; but as they were upon —_ ſubjects, or of little importance, 
r 


and written only for the immediate diverſion of his 


the trouble of reviſing (a). 


Whigs & ths Toms; and drew up extracts from the 
ſeventeen volumes of Rymer's Fædera, printed in 
Mr. Le Clerc's Bibliotheque Choifie,* and Bibhotheque an- 
cienne & moderne. But his greateſt work was his 
Hiftory of England, printed at the Hague 1724 in 8 
volumes in 4to, and reprinted ſince that time. There 
are two tranſlations of it, one by the Reverend Mr. 
Nicholas Tindal, M. A. firſt publiſhed in 8vo, and 
afterwards reprinted in two volumes in fol. and the 
other by John Kelly of the Inner-Temple Eſq; in 
two volumes in fol. Mr. Thomas Carte in a paper 
of his, containing a plan for an Hiſtory of England, 
gives the following character of our Author's Hiſ- 
tory. 
« Rapin, later in time than our other writers, en- 
« joyed by that means one advantage, which all his 
« predeceſſors wanted ; but withal he laboured un- 
« der greater diſadvantages than any of them, with 
« regard to a civil hiſtory of this nation; as being 
a foreigner and utterly unacquainted with our con- 
« ſtitution, laws, and cuſtams, any further than he 
« could learn in converſation, or pick up in Coffee- 
« Houſes, the common habitation of his countrymen 
in this city; ſo that his reaſonings or reflections 
upon the paſſages of former times are too often 
« founded upon the modern notions, which he had 
thus imbibed. Writing his hiſtory abroad, he 
« wanted an opportunity (if the ſelf-ſufficiency, to 
„ which ſome natures are ſubject, had not ſtifled in 
« him the inclination) of conſulting perſons better 
« verſed than himſelf in antiquity, whoſe know- 
« ledge might have ſupplied his defects, and whoſe 
«« informations might have 2 to form or correct 
« his judgment. The only advantage he had over 
others was, that he wrote after Rymer's Tædera was 
« publiſhed ; and this circumſtance, more than any 
« other, contributed to recommend his hiſtory. But 
« as a number of technical words relative to parti- 
« cular uſages are every where to be found in the in- 
« ſtruments publiſhed in that collection, he thro' the 
« want of ſufficient knowledge of thoſe uſages did 
« not always underſtand their true meaning. The 


part, which he made moſt uſe of in that work, 


(a) Lindenius re- 
Wan, m 


« was the publick treaties with foreign Princes; 
but of xD. = Rymer himſelf hath given us only an 
« imperfe& collection; his work containing no trea- 
« ties, but ſuch as were inrolled in Chancery, and 
are preſerved in the Tower of London, or in the 
<« office of the rolls. Whilſt I was in France, I was 
« curious in ſearching for every thing, that con- 


tends, he never thought them worth 


« cerned my own country ; and have notes or made 
abſtracts of near a thouſand inſtruments of treaties 
Wand tranſactions between the crowns of England 

and France, which do not appear in Rymer, and 
« yet are preſerved in the King of France's Treſor des 
Chartres, and in the regiſters of the Chambre des 
Comptes of the Parliament of Paris. There lie con- 
cealed at this time in our own archives ſome 
hundreds of the like publick treaties with foreign 
« Princes and States, which would afford t light 
«* to our hiſtory, I never obſerved in 2 any 
«*« quotation out of the Journals of our Privy Council, 
unleſs at ſecond hand out of Dr. Burnet's Hiftory of 
the Reformation; though a conſcientious hiſtorian 
would never take up any thing on truſt, where 
„he might examine the original, and a careful one 
would never have omitted to conſult the books of 
* that Council, wherein the moſt important affairs, 


that paſs, as well within as without the nation, are 


« debated and tranſacted. It doth not appear from, 
« his work, that he ever read, either the rolls of 
Parliament, or the Journals of either Houſe, which 
« yet muſt be deemed abſolutely neceſſary for an 
« Engliſh hiſtorian. It is certain, that he never ſo 
„ much as ſaw the Paper-Offce, or he could never 
% have been guilty of that groſs miſtake in affirm- 
« ing, that there is not any one letter, that paſſed 
between Queen Mary of Scotland and Queen E- 
*“ lizabeth and her Miniſters, preſerved in any of our 
archives or repoſitories of publick papers. When 
« if he had ever looked into the preſs in that office 
«© marked Scotland, an hundred libels would have of- 
« fered themſelves to his fight, put on different 
* bundles, and expreſſing them to be letters from 
* thoſe very perſons to one another in different years 
*« from 1569 to 1587. In this office are preſerved 
the letters of all our Embaſſadors in foreign Courts, 
and the diſpatches of the Lords of the Privy Coun- 
eil, of the Clerks of the Council, and of our Se- 
% Gcretaries of State to thoſe Embaſſadors, in a con- 
« ſtant ſeries from the time of Edward IV down to 
e the revolution in a regular order; beſides a great 
*« number of original treaties and other papers, which 
« will be found exceeding uſeful for an Engliſh hiſ- 
« tory. It will appear ſtrange to every one, who 
e conſiders how neceſſary theſe are for the right un- 
« derſtanding of our negotiations abroad and our 
« tranſactions with foreign States, that no Hiſtorian 
60 _ yet made any ule of the Papers in this Of- 
66 * 


and the Liſe of 
Rapin prefixed 
to his Hiſtory of 
Erglard, 


ſpeak thus in general, becauſe Thuanus and Ghilini his birth. The latter calls it Borgo di Sefia (1) ; and 
| the 


s ot | 
(5) Chilini ſays 
that he was Pro- 


RASARIO (JOHN BAPTIST), an Italian Phyſician, was born in the territory of ior of the 
Novara [A], in 1517 (a). He taught Polite Literature (h) at Venice twenty-two Ve. 
. : | years T huanus, that he 
was Profeſſor of 

Eloquence- 


(1) Ghilini, part. 
2+ p. 14. 


[4] He was born in the territory of Nawara.) I area reed with regard to the name of the place of 
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(e) Thuan. lib. 
65 ſub fin. 


(d) Ghilini, 
Tom. 2. p. 142. 


(% Idem, ibid. 


(J) Linden, re- 
novarus, p. 537. 


(2) Thuan, lib. 
65, ſub fin. p. 
223 · edit · Franc. 
1625. 


(2) Teiſſier, 

E K Tom. Is 
P · 486. edit. of 
1696. 


(4) In Teatro, 
P- 1277. 


(5) Jo. Petrus 
Contare nus, de 
Bello Venetis à 
Selimo II illato, 
P · ult . 


(a) And not Ro- 
tellerus, as in the 
Epitome of Geſ- 
Ner-. 


(5) Val. Andr. 
Bibl. Belg. p. 
266. 


(c) Sweert. A- 
then, Belg. p · 
27 WW 


(4) Val. Andr. 
5.01. Belg. bo 
269. 


(e) Sweert, A- 
then, Belg. p · 


275. 


(11. e. of He- 
ſiod's Opera & 
Dies. 


(2) Val. Andr. 
H.. Belg. P- 
266. 


(3) And not the 
Alexandriq, a; 
in the Epitome of 
Geiner. 
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years with great reputation (c) 3 and his eloquence was greatly applauded, among other 
occaſions, at the time when he made an oration on the victory gained at Lepanto, in 


1571 [BJ. He afterwards went to Rome, where Pope Pius IV. offered him a very 
handſom falary ; but he did not like to reſide in that city, and choſe rather to accept of 
the employment which the Senate of Milan offered him (4), viz. that of teaching Polite 


Literature in the univerſity of Pavia. He died there in 1578 (e), and not in 1573, as 
we are told in Lindenius renovatus. His Latin tranſlation of ſome of Galen's works was 
printed in 1545(f). Neither Ghilini, Teiſſier, nor Moreri, make any mention of this 
cranſlation in the catalogue they have given of his works. The particulars, which Mo- 
reri ſays of Raſario are extracted from Teiſſier. The Reader will do well to look into 
this laſt mentioned Author, and alſo the original of Thuanus ; but he will here find 
ſome miſtakes that want to be rectified [C]. | 


the former employs a phraſe I do not underſtand, and 
which is ungrammatical in my edition; Oppido quod 4 
valli Uzie in Novarienſi diocaſi ſito nomen retinet fami- 
lia nobili natus (2). Theſe words have been thus trani- 
lated by Teiſſier, deſcended of a noble family of YValdugia 
in the Novarreze (3). Moreri adds, that Valdugia is a 
town of the Novarreze. Paul Freherus (4), quoting 
the Thuanus enucleatus of Gerard de Stocken, fays, in 
wall Uziex, and not à valle Lxiæ, which alteration, 
ſo far from leſſening the difficulty, increaſes it con- 
ſiderably. 

[B) 2 hen he made an oration on the victory gained 
at Lepanto in 1571,) As ſoon as the Te Deum had 
been ſung in St. Mark's Church, Raſario was ordered 
by the Doge to make an oration to the people on this 
famous victory, which he performed accordingly in 
that Church, to the great admiration of the people. 
Princeps Foanni Baptiſiæ Raſario wiro doctiſſ. manda- 
tum eodem die dedit, ut de hac victoria orationem ad po- 
pulum haberet. Quam rem illi die tertio, cum eodem in 
templa expediret, Senatum, 2 peregrinos, adeoque 
infinitam prope auditorum multitudinem eloquentice ſues ad- 
miratione attonitam reddidit (5). This ſpeech has borne 
ſeveral impreſſions. 

[CJ Some miſtakes... .. . + want to be rectiſied in 


Thuanus.] What he ſays with regard to the eſteem, 
which Philip II. had for Raſario was unknown to 
Ghilini, a circumſtance that ſurprizes me. This 
Prince began to know Raſariq's merit, when he paſſed 
through Milan to 50 into Germany in 1 40 (6). 
Thuanus adds, that he promiſed him great a vantage 
in order to draw him into Portugal; and to induce 
him to accept of a Profeſſorſhip in the Univerſity of 
Coimbra; but that Raſario deſired to be excuſed on 
account of his advanced age; and yet could not re- 
fuſe his requeſt to go and teach eloquence in Pavia; 
he being obliged to him for procuring his brother his 
liberty, and the reſtitution of his poſſeſſions which 
had been confiſcated. Thuanus is miſtaken with re- 
ard to the Profeſſorſhip of Coimbra; for Philip II. 
d not made himſelf maiter of Portugal till the year 
1580, and Raſario died in 1578, after having taught 
four years in the agus of Pavia (7). This great 
Hiſtorian, attentive chiefly to other particulars that 
were more eſſential to his work, did not ſufficiently 
examine thoſe things, which relate to the lives of great 
men ; but thoſe Writers, who have digeſted what he 
relates concerning them, and publiſhed their colle&ion 
ſeparately, ought to add the neceſſary corrections. 


RATALLER (GEORGE), in Latin Ratallerus (a), ſprung from an ancient and no- 


ble family in Frieſland, was born at Leeuwarden, about the year 1518. He firſt ſtudied 
at Utrecht under George Macropedius (b), and afterwards at Louvain, and in the uni- 
verſities of France and Italy (c). Being returned to Flanders, he was made Counſellor in 
the Council of the Province of Artois ; afterwards in the ſupreme Council of Malines, 
and Maitre des Requetes (d). The Duchels of Parma ſent him on a negotiation to Den- 
mark ; and as he acquitted himſelf well on that occaſion, he was appointed Preſident of 


the Council of Utrecht. He died ſuddenly in the Aſſembly of that Council the iſt of 
October, 1580, according to Sweertius (e); or the 6th of October, 1581, if we may 


credit Valerius Andreas (F). He was a perſon of merit, and highly worthy of eſteem (/) va. ans. 
for his merit, virtue, knowledge and politeneſs (g). He was a good Latin Poet; a ## Bek. . 
proof of which he gave, among other works, by his tranſlation of Sophocles [4]. One me 
John Lallemant, who alſo made a verſion of that Poet, borrowed a great number of C) = 
verſes from our Rataller, without taking any notice of the Author from whom he bor- (3) prac. S be 
rowed them (+); and conſequently he may be ranked among the Plagiaries. 


[A] Among other works by his tranſlation of Sophoc les.) 
His tranſlation of Heſiod (1) in hexameter and pen- 
tameter verſe, was printed at Francfort anno 1546 in 
8vo, with a book of his epigrams (2). He tranſlat- 
ed into various kinds of Latin verſe, conformable e- 
nough to the original, the ſeven Tragedies we have 
leſt of Sophocles ; but he could not be prevailed upon 
to let this verſion be printed. However, his friends, 
who had copies of it, did not regard his ſcruples : 
but got Gryphius to print at Lyons in 1550 the Ajax 
(3), the Electra, and the Antigone. At laſt the Au- 
thor ſuffered himſelf to be wrought upon; he put- 
ting the finiſhing hand to theſe three, and to the — 
others; and publiſned them together at Antwerp, 
Fx Officina Gulielmi Silvii Typographi Regii, in 1570 
in 8vo. Valerius Andreas knew nothing of this 
book. He has not only been guilty of an omiſſion 
on this occaſion, but alſo committed an error ; he 
ſaying that Ratallerus tranflared into Latin verſe, 
three 'I'ragedies of Sophocles, the Phoenician Women, 
the Hippolytus, and And romache, with the fragments 
of the ancient Poets found in Stobæus. He did not 
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RAUBER, 


know that theſe three He rxpy were writ by Euri- 
pides, and not by Sophocles. They were printed 
with theſe fragments at Antwerp 1581, in 169. as 


Sweertius (4) informs us. He has been more accurate (4) $weert, 4 
in this than Valerius Andreas; but he was no ways ren. Belg. p. 


accurate, when, after ſaying that Ratallerus had tranſ- 
lated all Sophocles's Tragedies into Latin verſe, he 


adds, eju/dem (Sophoclis) Fabulas III. carmine gitogue 


Latino tranflulit, i. e. He alſo tranſlated into Latin 
« werſe, three Fables of Sophacles.” A perſon muſt be 
extremely ignorant not to know that 8 Sopho- 
cli, & Fabulæ Sephoclis, are the ſame thing. 

A Phyſician (5) of Autun, in Burgundy, publiſhed 
a Latin tranſlation of the ſeven Tragedies of Sopho- 


Ratallerus, Hic multos werſus & paginas . . . . and 


in the printed work as far as the word evicerit (6) in- (6 
phocles Ratalltri. 


cluſiveli. 

KRattallerus's dedication to his Sophocles is worthy of 

being read. He dedicated it to Frederic Perenot, 

brother of Cardinal de Granvelle; and repreſented 

to him, in a noble manner, the advantages, which 
1575 men 


(6) Thuan. lik, 
65, P. 233. 


(7) Thuan, ib. 


clis a Ratellers 
metrice verſi. 
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(5) Joannes La- 
je mantius cr La- 
cles, at Paris in 1557, and ſtole many things from la mantius. 
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RAUBER (a) (ANDREW EBERHARD), of Talberg and Weineek [A], Lord 
of the fortreſs of Petronel, a German Knight, and Counſellor of the Council of War to 
the Emperor Maximilian II (H). He gained great fame, not only by his great ſtrength, 
and high ſtature, but alſo by his beard, which was of an extraordinary length. He was 
deſcended from the very ancient noble family of Rauber, in the Dukedom of Carnio- 
la, which the Emperor Maximilian I. raiſed to the dignity of Barons [BJ. Our Andrew 
Eberhard Rauber ſerved the Emperor Maximilian II. from his youth; travelled with 
him into foreign countries, and was always in the favour of that Emperor, who alſo ap- 
pointed him Counſellor of his Council of War; and gave him for his firſt wife, Helen 
Scharſeginn [C], his natural daughter, but he was obliged firſt to win her by a whimſi- 
cal ſort of a combat with his rival, in which there was no loſs of blood. He gave, on 
this occaſion, very ſingular proofs of his ſtrength [DJ. He had no children by her; 
but his ſecond wife [E] compenſated largely for that defect, ſhe bringing into the world 
eight children who were twins, among whom was a ſon named Andrew Eberhard; and 
ſeven daughters, one of whom died unmarried, and the reſt married into very illuſtrious 
families. His ſtrength was ſo great, that he could break to pieces the ſtrongeſt horſe-ſhoe. 


One day that he took a Jew who had 


been baptized by the beard, and ſtruck 


upon it with his right hand, both the beard and jaw-bone came off into his hand F]. His 
beard was a true prodigy, and of ſo ſurprizing a length, that it deſcended to his feet, and 


then back again to his girdle [G]. 


It doubtleſs exceeded that of all the Lombards in 


length [HI]. At laſt Rauber died in the ſixty- eighth year of his age, at his caſtle of Pe- 
tronel [I], in the year 1575 (c), and was there interred between his two wives. 


men in the higheſt ſtations may reap from 'Tragedy, 
when they are capable of profiting by the examples 


p and maxims which the ſtage exhibits to them. 


(r) Valvaſor. 2 
Glare du Duche 
a: Carniole, p · 
631 and 635. 


(2) Ibid. p. 6 
63 a F re 


(3) Ibid. p. 634. 


[4] Weineek.) This Weineek is a Caſtle in the 
country of Carniola, called in the language of the 
country Kraviek. It is fituated on an eminence in 
the inward part of Carniola, four leagues from Lay- 
back, the capital of the country. It was formerly a 
caſtle whence came the family of the Lords of Wei- 
neek, the poſterity of which has been long extinCt ; 
as well as that of Hardegi of Petrau, Governor of 
Carniolas, who poſſeſſed this caſtle; in 1530. At 
laſt, after Count Hermann de Cilly had ruined this 
Caftle, he gave it in 1433 to Frederic Rauber ; 
fince which time it has always been enjoyed by the 
Rauber family (1). 

[BJ Raiſed to the dignity of Barons.) This was the 
24th of December 1516, in the city of 1 
which dignity was conferred on Leonard Rauber, 
Grand Marſhal of the Emperor's Court, and Nicho- 
las Rauber his brother, with the title of Baron of 
Planck henſtein and Carlſtetten. But this title was 
dormant for ſome time, and afterwards revived by 
the preſent Emperor the 12th of April 47 U (2). 

85 Helen Scharſeginn.] The Emperor Maximilian 
IT. before he married, was ſmit with the daughter 
of a Count of Eaft--Frieſland, who was looked upon 
as the moſt beautiful woman of her time. His love, 
and the great familiarity he had with her, had ſo 
much effect, that a daughter {prung from it, named 
Helen Scharſeginn, who was not inferior to her mo- 
ther in beauty ; for which reaſon ſhe had a great num- 
ber of admirers (3). 

[D] Of his flrength.) We here have a whimſical 
and even a very uncommon manner of gaining a 
wife, which doubtleſs is not found in any romance. 
For though Romance-Writers tell us, that the heroes 
of ancient times uſed to gain their miſtreſſes by tour- 
naments, duels, combats with giants, dragons, and a 
hundred whimfies of this nature; the manner em- 

loyed by Rauber has not been known to any per- 
= For when he demanded the Emperor's daugh- 
ter in marriage, there 1 to be, at the Court, 
a Spaniſh Gentleman of great quality, who alſo 
aſpired to be the Emperor's ſon-in-law. The repu- 
tation of this Spaniard's valour, as well as his tall 
ſtature, which exceeded that of Rauber, recommend- 
ed him our $ The Emperor not being willing to 
deny either of them, agreed that they ſhould decide 
the affair by a trial of their ſtrength. He cauſed to 
be given to each of them a ſack, large _—_ to 
hold his opponent, and promiſed that ne who ſhould 
put the other into the ſack ſhould have his daughter 
in marriage. Accordingly our two lovers engaged 
before res, Sony in a kind of combat, in which 
they exerted their utmoſt ſtrength, which was very 
much increaſed by love, and each of them, prompted 


Vor. VIII. 


& RAWLEIGH, 


by an ardent defire to win the Emperor's daughter, 
endeavoured to force his adverſary into the ſack. At 
laſt Rauber came off victorious; ſo that the ſtrength 
and valour of the German put the proud Spaniard's 
bravery into the fack. Thus Rauber got poſſeſſion of 
lovely Helen ; and the e; after receiving ſo 
fignal an affront, retired from Court (4). 

[E] His ſecond wife.) She was a Hungarian, nam- 
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ed Urſula de Tſchillack in Niemptſchitz. She was (4) Idem, ibidy 


loft at the taking of Niemptſchitz, as ſhe was with- 
drawing — and was found by a German 
Captain, who kept her, out of pity, during ſome 
time, at his houſe. But he afterwards made a pre- 
ſent of her to the Emperor Maximilizn IT. who had 
her brought up in the apartment of his women ; and 
when ſhe was grown up, he gave her to Rauber in 
marriage (5). 

[F] Came off into his hand.) This happened at 
Gratz, at the defire of the Archduke Charles, at 
whoſe Court there happened to be a baptized Jew, 
who, on account of his ſtature and ftrength, ſeemed 
a giant. 'The Archduke Charles, defirous of know- 
ing whether his ſtrength ſurpaſſed that of Rauber, 
obliged each of them, as a trial of their reſpec- 
tive ſtrengths, to receive a blow with the fiſt from 
the other ; and at the ſame time permitted them to 
caſt lots who ſhould ftrike firſt, which happening to 
fall to the baptized Jew, he gave Rauber 15 violent 
a blow, that it obliged him to keep his bed a week, 
and his room full longer. Some time #fter he was 
recovered, the Jew was obliged to receive a blow 
from him; when Rauber took him by his long beard, 
and twiſting it twice round his left hand, he ſtruck, 
with his right, with ſo much violence, that not only 
his beard, but alſo his under jaw, came off in his 
hand, by which means the Jew ſoon after loſt his 
life (6). 

[G] To his girdle.) It was ſtill longer, he winding 
it alſo round a ſtaff. He was ſo proud of it, that he 
ſeldom went to Court in a oo or on horſe-back, 
but generally on foot, to ſhew his long beard, which 
he carried like a ſtreamer, and let it fly with the 
wind. When he died, it was cut into two tufts. 

[H] I doubtleſs exceeded that of all the Lombard in 
length.) The name of Lombard is generally derived 
from Long-beard, but this is a falhity. This name 
being rather borrowed from the old German word 
Borde or Boerde, ſignifying ſpace or extent of coun- 
try ; and this extent of country, which extends along 
the Elbe, from Tourgou in Miſnia, and by Magde- 
burg as far as Lunenburg, was formerly called Long- 
Beerde, that is, the long extent of country, or the 
long ſpace ; and the inhabitants were called Long- 
Bards. | 

[1] Petronel.) The caſtle of Petronel is not far 
from Preſburg ; it is now poſſeſſed by Count de Thum, 
and is built very magnificently. a 

| | [J] Ratergh.) 


$1 


(5) Idem, ibid 


(6) Ibid, p. 34. 
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ayes, in the pariſh of Budley, in that 


RAW 
> RAWLEGH, or RALEGH[4] (WALTER), was deſcended of an ancient fa- 


mily in the county of Devon [B], and ſon of Walter Ralegh, Eſq; of Fardel, in the 
ee of Cornwood, near Plymouth 01. He was born in 1552, at a farm-houſe called 


part of Devonſhire bordering eaſtward upon 


2) gs, the ſea, near where the river Ottery diſcharges itſelf into the Britiſh channel (a). He was 


Walter £212* educated in the univerſity of Oxford [D]; and afterwards went to the wars in France 
Oldys, Gent» about the year 1569 [E]; and upon his return from thence, is ſaid to have reſided in the 
p. 6, 7. Middle-Temple [2 He went then to the wars in the Netherlands; and ſoon after at- 

tended Sir Humphrey Gilbert, his brother by the mother's fide, in an expedition to the 


(5) Ma. p. - northern parts o America; and upon his return became Captain in the wars of Ireland 
16. (b) ; and in 1581, was one of the Commiſſioners for the Government of Munſter in 
0% Ibid, p. 15, that Kingdom, in the abſence of the Earl of Ormond, and afterwards Governor of Cork 
18. 


[4] Ralgb.] This is the manner, in which he 
wrote his name himſelf, though other writers have 
ſpelt it differently. 


[B] Deſcended of an ancient family in the county of 


Dewon.] It flouriſhed in that county before the con- 

queſt ; and with regard to that branch of it, from 

which Sir Walter Ralegh was deſcended, Smalridge in 

1) Life of Sir the pariſh of Axminſter was one of their moſt ancient 
* Ralegb. ſeats (1). 


(c). After his return to England, he was introduced at Court [G]; and in June 1583, 


let 


it is uncertain ; yet ſure I am from an epiſile or copy e 

wverſes of his 2 f which 7 2 Pn, 44 

abiding in the ſaid Temple in April 1576. Sir Robert 

Naunton likewiſe (11) mentions his having ſtudied at (11) Fragmerta 

the Inns of Court. But Mr. Lewis Theobald (12) is R, p. 33 
wy" 2 a edit. 1641. 

of opinion, that this is a groſs miſtake, ſince Ralegh, ” 

at his arraigment at Wincheſter, in reply to the At- (12) Memtirs of 

torney General, lays an heavy imprecation upon Sir . Rates, 

himſelf, F ever he read a word of law or flatutes, Be- P. g. edit. 1719, 


By William [CJ Walter Ralegh of Fardel Eſq; in the pariſh fore he vas à priſoner in the Tower. With regard has 


Oldys, Oent. P. f Cornwood near Plymouth.) This Gentleman was 
* thrice married; and by his firſt wife Joan, daughter 
of John Drake of Exmouth in Devon Eſq; had two 
ſons, one named George, and the other John ; the 
latter of whom married Anne the daughter of Sir 
Bartholomew Forteſcue of Filley in Devon, and relict 
of —— Gaicrick of Ford; and they had iſſue. Mr. 
Ralegh's ſecond wife was daughter of Mr. Darell of 
London ; by whom he had a daughter named Mary, 
who was married to Hugh Snedale of Hilling in 
Cornwall Eſq; and had iſſue. His third wife was 
Catharine daughter of Sir Philip 8 of Mod- 
bury, and relict of Otho Gilbert of Compton in 
Devon Eſq; He had by this wife his third ſon Ca- 
rew, afterwards knighted, and of Wiltſhire, who 
married Dorothy daughter of Sir William Wrough- 
ton, and relict of Sir John Thynn ; by whom he had 
iſſue ; and laſtly his fourth ſon, WazTER, the ſub- 
ject of this Article, who was uterine brother of thoſe 
three eminent Knights, Sir John, Sir Humphrey, and 
Sir Adrian Gilbert. By this laſt wife Mr. Ralegh 
had alſo one daughter, Margaret, who was married 
firſt to Mr. Radford of Mount Radford in Devon, 
Clerk of the Peace, and afterwards to Hull of 
(2) Im, ibid. JLarkebere Eſq; in St. Leonard's pariſh Exeter (2). 
[] Educated in the Univerſity of Oxford.) This 
(3) Ep ig we appears from Mr. Hooker (3), Lord Bacon (4), and 
* "":4 Mr. Wood (5), the laſt of whom tells us, that he be- 
Continuation of came Commoner of Oriel College, in or about the year 
the Chronicles of 1568, when his kinſman C. h non fludied there ; 
Ireland, p. 7 and that his natural parts being firauvely advanced by 
rinted in no, academical learning under the care of an encellent Tutor, 
ingſhed, vol. 2. 2 
1587. | he became the ornament of the juniors, and Was Wor- 
thily eſteemed a proficient in oratory and philoſophy. But 
(4) Apophthegms with regard to his coming ſo late thither, as Mr. 
new ard eld, p. Wood mentions, and ſtaying ſo long there as three 
292. edit. 1025, years, as the ſame writer afterwards relates, Mr. 
Gs Oldys (7) is of opinion, that this is a miſtake, ſince 
(5) Arben, Oxon. it is evident, that Mr. wx i was two years before 
vol. 1. col. 435+ that time in the wars abroad. 
26 edit. [E] Went to the wars in France about the year 1569 
Mr. Hooker (8) ſays, that after Ralegh had laid a good 
(7) p. 7. ground to build his actions on at the Univerſity, he tra- 
(8) Fpiſt. Dedi- velled into France. And this is confirmed by Cam- 
catory, ubi ſupra» den (9), according to whole account of time, Ra- 
legh could not be, at his departure, above ſeventeen 
) Annal. Reg. years of age; and by the occaſion of his firſt goin 
1 —_ an% over, it appears, that he firſt diſtinguiſhed hamſelf 
there in a military courſe of life, in a ſelect troop of 
an hundred Gentlemen voluntiers, commanded by 
Henry Champernon, a relation by marriage of the 
Earl of Montgomery ; which troop went to France 
to aſſiſt the Proteſtants in France. 
IF] Upon his return from thence is ſaid to have reid 
(10) Ubi fupra- ed in the Middle Temple.) Mr. Wood aſſerts (10), 
| that after he had left the Univerſity, he awent to the 


Midale Temple to improve himſelf in the intricate know- 


hedge of the municipal law, hong he tarried there, 


to the verſes mentioned by Mr. Wood, they are a 
commendatory poem of three ſtanzas by Walter Raw- 
ley of the Middle Temple, as he is there written, and 
printed, _ others, before a ſatyr called the 
Steele-G aſe, publiſhed in 1576 by George Gaſcoigne 
Eſqz . Oldys obſerves (13), that © as to the par- (13) p. 17. 
« ticular of his being of the Middle Temple, all we 
« can conclude of it is, ſince he has ſo publickly and 

« ſolemnly proteſted he never ſtudied the law there, 

«« that it might be as cuſtomary in the Inns of Court 

«« then, as it is now, for a young Gentleman to be 

« with a friend, or have the uſe of his Chambers, 

« while he is out of town, or even have chambers of 

« his own, rather than be confined to the ſingularities 

« of a family in lodgings, and never read a word of 

« the law, much leſs have any purpoſe to practiſe it. 

% And this is ſtrengthened by what I have met with 

« both in ſome old writings and ſome hiſtorians of 

« thoſe times, which obſerve, that the inmates. not 

* only in private houſes, but thoſe who dwelt among 

* the Lawyers, and did not follow their profeſſion, 

« grew ſo numerous and inconvenient, that there was 

« an order or proclamation for their 'removal out of 
the Inns of Court about the latter end of Queen 

« Elizabeth's or the beginning of her ſucceſſor's reign. 

« Further to confirm this conjecture of Ral 8 

« being only an inmate there, I have been led to 

« enquire after the regiſters of the Middle Temple, 

* which are till extant, of thoſe times; and upon 

« a diligent ſearch have ſatisfied myſelf, that there 
„was no ſuch perſon entered as a ſtudent of the law 
*in that Inn, by the name of Walter Ralegh or 
any name like it, either in this year that he wrote 
the aboveſaid poem from thence, or any other 

«« year before, up to the beginning of Queen Eliza- 

«« beth's reign; though ſome of his countrymen, . 
and, I think relations, occur there in that ſpace of 

6: time.” 

[ Introduced to Court.) Fuller only tells us (14), (44) tics 7 
that it was upon the Going l Her 170% England, in Oe. 
meeting with a plaſty place, made ſome ſcruple to go on ; Oey 
when Ralegh dreſſed in a gay and gentile habit of thoſe 
times preſently caſt off and fpread his new pluſh chak on 
the ground, whereon the Queen trod gently over, re- 
warding him afterwards with many ſuits for his ſo free 
and ſeaſonable tender of ſo fair a foot-cloth. Thus an 
advantageous admiſſion into the notice of a Prince is more 
than 27 a degree to perfection. After this, as the 
ſame writer obſerves, Ralegh coming to Court, and 
finding ſome hopes of the Queen's favour reflecting 
2 him, he wrote in a glaſs- window, obvious ta 

er eye, 
Fain would I climb, yet fear J to fall. 


under which her Majeſty ſoon after wrote, 


If thy heart fail thee, climb not at all. | 
Sir Robert Naunton (15) is © confident that among (15) Fragmens 
| « the Regalio, p 34 
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ſet out with Henry Gilbert in his expedition to Newfoundland, but within a few days 
was obliged to return to Plymouth, by reaſon his whole ſhip's company was infected with 
(4) Oldys, p. 21. a contagious ſickneſs (d). In 1584, he obtained the Queen's Letters Patents for diſcover- 
ing of unknown countries, dated March the 25th. Upon the grant of which, Ralegh 
fitted out two barks, well furniſhed with men and proviſions at his own expence, which 
ſet fail with his inſtructions for America, on the 27th of April following, and diſcovered 


0% 1bid. p. 22 the country of Wingandacoa (e), which 


Queen Elizabeth changed to that of Virginia. 


25. In the next ſeſſions of Parliament in the latter end of that year, he vas elected Knight of 
wills's Ne. the ſhire for the county of Devon (7); and ſoon after was knighted (g) HJ. About 
lie Parliamen- the time that her Majeſty granted him the Patent abovementioned, for the diſcovery of 


taria, vol. 2. p. 


254. edit. 1516. remote countries, ſhe ſeems alſo to have given him another, to licenſe the vending of 


in $10, wines throughout the Kingdom; that by the advantages of this, he might be the better 
{z) ou. Able to ſuſtain the great charges, which the other brought upon him (5). The Parlia- 
25. ment being prorogued on the 29th of March 1585, Ralegh appears ſeveral ways engaged 


00 Ibid. P. 26. in the laudable e eme of Navigation. 


fellowſhip for the 


For he was one of the Collegues of the 


iſcovery of the North-2weſt paſſage [1]. In April the ſame year, he ſent 


his own fleet upon a ſecond voyage to Virginia, and deputed Sir 'Richard Greenville Ge- 


neral of the 


expedition, and Mr. Ralph Lane, who was afterwards knighted, to be Go- 


vernor of the colony, which they now tranſported. Soon after he received a grant from 
the Queen of twelve thouſand acres, in the counties of Cork and Waterford, in Ireland 
[K] In June following, he ſent ſome ſhips on a third voyage to Virginia, which took 
everal Spaniſh prizes at the Azores. By this eſtabliſhment of his colony, he was the 


ce the ſecond cauſes of his th, there was a vari- 
«« ance between him and my Lord General Gray, in 
« his ſecond deſcent into Ireland, which was principal 
« for it, and drew them both over to the Council- 
« table, there to plead their own cauſes ; where 
« what advanta — had in the caſe in controverſy, 
« I know not; but he had much the better in 
„% the manner of telling his tale, inſomuch as the 
Queen and Lords wok no ſlight mark of the man 
« and his parts; for from thence he came to be 
„ known, and to have acceſs to the Lords. And 
then we are not to doubt how ſuch a man would 
comply to progreſſion, and whether or no my 
Lord of Leiceſter had then caſt a good word for 
« him to the Queen, which would have done him 
* no harm, I do not determine; but true it is, he 
e had gotten the Queen's ear in a trice, and ſhe be- 
„ gan to be taken with his election, and loved to 
«« hear his reaſons to her demands. And the truth 
« is ſhe took him for a kind of oracle, which net- 
* tled them all, yea thoſe, that he relied on, began 
„to take this his ſudden favour for an alarum, and 
e to be {ſenſible of their own ſupplantation, and to 
* ws his, which made him ſhortly after ſing, 
ortune my foe, wwhy deſi thou frown ? So that finding 
< his favour declining, and falling into a receſs, he 
„ undertook a new peregrination to leave that terra 
„ infirma of the Court for that of the wars.” Ano- 
ther writer likewiſe tells us (16), that Ralegh had a 
(16) Aulicus Co- guarrel with Grey in Ireland, which being referred to 
quinarie, p. 75, @ Council of War, it had like to coft him his life ; but 
edit. Lond. 16 50. by reference came afterwards to repetition at home be- 
fore the Lords. Grey had the better cauſe, but Raligb 
the advantage in pleading, who ſo took them, eſpecially 
Leiceſter, that the Queen was told the tale, and ſome- 
what more of him. And no ſooner he came to be known 
to her, but ſhe took him to Grace. And preſently af- 
ter he writes (17), that Ralegh's riſe of preferment was 
(17) p. 89, go. occaſioned upon a conteſt with the Lord Grey in the Queen's 
time, which they were to plead face to face; where in deed, 
but not in truth, Sir Walter had the better by the tongue, 
telling his tale to advantage, which took the Queen, who 
took him from that inſtant into favour. 

(18) Traditional [H] Knighted.] This title her Majeſty beſtowed, as 
—_— Ml all others of honour, with frugality and choice ; aud 
mong ks de. that this honour was intended by her as the moſt figni- 
cellaneous works, ficant teſtimony of perſonal merit, may be inſtanced, 
vol. 2. p. 43. according to Oſborne (18), i» Sir Francis Vere, @ 
man nobly deſcended, and Sir Walter Ralegh, exact 
(19) 0bſervati- gualifed, with many others, ſet apart in her judgment 

ens on the inconwe oo as og : 4 . * 
niences of frequent for military ſervices, whoſe title ſe never raiſed above 
promctions ts titles Kxig bi hood, ſaying, when importuned to make Vere a 
of borcur, in his Baron, that in his proper ſphere, and her eſtimation, 
Hiſtorical Diſ- he was above it already. Sir Edward Walker, Gar- 
Jet, p. 390 ter, and Secretary of War to King Charles I, ob- 


and [#] » * > 0 . 
edit, 1 __ = ſol. ſerves (19) with regard to the Queen's caution in con- 


firſt, 


ferring of honours, that © in all her forty four years 
«« reign ſhe created but fix Earls and eight or nine 
Barons; ſo that when ſhe died, the nobility con- 
* ſiſted but of one Marquis, nineteen Earls, two Viſ- 
counts, and about thirty Barons.” And he doubts, 
« whether in the reign of King James, the diſpen- 
« ſing of honours fo cara was = — of the 
e beginnings of general diſcontents, eſpecially among 
8 * of 2 So that when this 
1 King died, having reigned but twenty two years, 
« he left the nobility in his three Kingdoms above 
double the number to what he found them, though 
his reign was peaceable, and not full of action, 
„which renders men in capacity highly to merit 
« from their Prince, and ſo, without envy, receive 
* advancement.” And a little further he remarks, 
that, when alliance to a favourite, riches, though 
« gotten in a ſhop, perſons of private eſtates, and of 

families, that many of them and their fathers 
« would have thought themſelves highly honoured 
to have been Knights in Queen Elizabeth's time, 
« were advanced, then the fruits thereof began to 


appear, &c.” : 
rr 2 He was one of the Collegues of the Fellowſhip 
for the diſcovery of the North-Weſt paſſage.] Sir 
Walter's brother, Adrian Gilbert of Sandridge, after- 
wards knighted, in purſuance of the arguments laid 
down by his brother Sir Humphrey Gilbert, having 
been at great charges in finding out the Northern 
paſſage to China and the Moluccas, and in conſide- 
ration thereof having obtained a patent from the 
ueen to purſue the diſcovery by partners, under the 
title of The Collegues of the Fellowyhip for the diſcovery 
of the North-Weſt paſſage ; Ralegh was now one of the 
aſſociates in this enterprize ; and after having duly 
conſulted about the likelieſt means for ſucceis, and 
liberally contributed towards the expence, they choſe 
Captain Fohn Davis, an rienced Navigator, to 
be undertaker of the exploit. He ſet firſt out upon it 
the ſummer of the year 1585, from Falmouth in two 
barks. When he came to land in ſixty fix degrees 
forty minutes latitude, he anchored in a very fair 
road, under a mountain, which, for the ſplendid ap- 
pearance of it, the cliffs thereof being as orient as 
old, they named Mount Ralegh,. in honour of their 
roprietor ; and ſoon after fell into the very paſlage 
they ſought, ſince well known by the name of Davis's 
Straits, The Captain made two voyages more thi- 
ther in the two following years, and in a manner 
compleated the diſcovery (20). > _ ., (20) Oldys, p. 
[X] He received a grant from the Queen of tæuelue 1 And 
thouſand acres in the counties of Cork and Waterford 
in Ireland.) He kept this eſtate to the latter end of the 
Queen's reign, and then ſold it to Richard Boyle, af- (21) BudgelW's 
terwards Earl of Cork, as the Earl in a manuſcript Life of the Earl 
memorial of his own life has related (21). Farne 


folio 101. 


nd 18. edit. 
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luyt, vol. Jo 
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firſt, who introduced the uſe of Tobacco into England [Z]. Towards the latter end 
of the year 1586, he was made Seneſchal of Cornwall, and Lord Warden of the Stan- 


neries. In April 1587, he ſent three ſhips upon a fourth voyage to Virginia; and 


{i) Oldys, p. 


about the ſame time was made Captam of the Queen's guard, and Lieutenant-General 


26—37- of Cornwall (i). In the beginning of the year 1588, he ſent another fleet upon a fifth 
(3) Tdew, p. 42. voyage to Virginia (k). He did great ſervice the ſame year in deſtroying the Spaniſh 
Armada ſent to invade England; on which account, probably, he received a conſide- 
rable augmentation of his patent of wines, by a grant of tonnage and poundage upon 
thoſe liquors. He ſet up likewiſe an office of addreſs [M]. He thought proper now 
to make an affignment to divers Gentlemen and Merchants of London, for continuing 
the plantation of Virginia with Engliſhmen [NJ]. In April 1589, he accompanicd Don 


Antonio of Portugal in the expedition to that Kingdom; and in the latter end of the 


ſame year, in his return to England, touched upon the coaſt of Ireland, where he viſited 
Spenſer the Poet 600 whom he brought to England, introduced into the Queen's favour, 


Zum, pe 4— and encouraged 


[L} The firſt who introduced the uſe of tobacco into 
England.] The Queen was not backward in pro- 
moting the advantages, which were promiſed by the 
traffic of this herb; and we may collect from ſome 
Authors, that ſhe was very curious to know its virtues 
and properties; and that once converſing with Ralegh 
upon this ſubject, he aſſured her Majeſty, that he had 
ſo well experienced the nature of it, that he could 
tell her of what weight even the ſmoke would be in 
any quantity propoſed to be confumed. Her Majeſty 
fixing her thoughts upon the moſt impracticable part 
of the experiment, that of bounding the ſmoke in 
2 balance, ſuſpected that he played the traveller 
with her, and would needs lay him a wager that he 
could not ſolve the doubt. So he procured a quan- 
tity agreed upon to be thoroughly ſmoked ; then 
—. to weighing the aſhes; and in the concluſion, 


what was wanting in the firſt weight of the tobacco, 


her Majefty did not deny to have evaporated in 
ſmoke ; and farther ſaid, that many labourers in the 
fire ſhe had heard of, wwho turned their gold into ſmoke ; 
but Ralegh was the firſt who had turned ſmoke into 


| (22). 
pong wor” 1 Set ap an office of addreſs.) Mr. David Lloyd 
Le, a manu- (23) having mentioned Sir Walter's diviſion of his 
ſcript in ao. time, who allowed five hours to fleep, four to reading, 
inter Collect. two for diſcourſe, and the reſt to buſineſs and other 
_ Fs on neceſſaries, and having hinted at the diverſity of his 
Epi. ML y correſpondencies, intelligence, and the like, ſays, 
that in the capacity of an agency for all forts of perſons 
(23) Obſervations he ſet up a kind of office of addreſs ; and that confider- 
en the Stateſmen ing the diſpatch of ſuch variety of engagements in the 
2 eee Ml former part of his life, one muſt be much to ſeek how a 
2— : _y man of ſo many actions ſhould write any thing, and one 
489. edit. 166 5. of fo many writings ſhould do any thing. Mr. Olays ob- 
ferves (24), that © by another little hint, that has 
(24) p-4% © been elſewhere preſerved, we may conceive this 
« office did chiefly reſpe& a more liberal intercourſe, 
« a nobler mutuality of advertiſement, than would 
perhaps admit of all ſorts of perſons ; and ſuch as 
advanced rather to the improvement of men them- 
« ſelves, than their means. But this ſuggeſtion is 
« drawn only from comparing it with the general 
«© tendency of thoſe other ſchemes, among which I 
© once ſaw it mentioned, in a letter written by an 
c ingenious perſon of great note for his writings to a 
% Nobleman, who had the greateſt correſpondence 
« with ſuch perſons of any in his time; recommend- 
« ing that hng dried fountain of communication, which 
« Montaigne ft propoſed, Sir Walter Ralegh put in 
« practice, and Mr. Hartlib endeavoured to revive.” 
The latter mentioned by Mr. O/dys in this paſſage, 
was written by John Evelyn, Eſq; to Henry Earl of 
Clarendon. Montagne's (or his father's) project was 
for having an office of enquiry in ſeveral towns, in 
which every perſon might regiſter what they were in 

ſearch or want of, with their terms for obtainin 

„ It (25). There are, ſays he, always conditions, whic 
(29) ere, by are hinting after one another, and for want of hearing 
_ e. ene another's occaſſons leave men in very great neceſſity. 
He then gives an inſtance of he two excellent ſtho- 
r, Lilius Giraldus in Laß, and Sebaſtian Caſtalio 
ii Germany, who died ſo poor, that they had ſearce 
Bread lo eat; and obſerves, that thouſands would have 

\.... retained or relieved them, if they had known their wants. 
Far the world is not ſo generally corrupted, but that 1 


3 


y his own patronage (I), being himſelf an excellent Poet [PI]. In 


1592, 


knew a nan, ſays he, who would heartily ih the 
eflate his anceſtors had teft him, might be employed in 


ſecur ing rare and remarkable perſons of any kind from 


theſe misfortunes, which ſometimes perſecute them to the 
laſt 2 The reader may ſee an account of 
Mr. Hartlib's ſcheme for an office addreſi in the ar- 
ticle of (Sir Milliam) PETTY. 

[N] Thought proper to make an aſſignment t9 divers 
Gentlemen and 2 of — continuing the 
Plantation of Virginia with Engliſhmen.) The parti- 
cular of this * we may collect from © an 
< inſtrument made the 5th of March. 31 Elz. be- 
« tween Sir Walter Rey of Coliton in Devonſhire, 
* Chief Governor of Virginia, and Thomas Smith 
with other Merchants of London, and adventurers 
« to Virginia, and Jobs White and other Gentle- 
men; reciting, that Sir Walter Ralegh had granted 
to Jahn White and the reſt free liberty to carry 
“into Virginia, and inhabit there, ſuch of her 
** Majeſty's ſubjects, as ſhould willingly accompany 
* them. And that the ſaid Thomas Smith ud others 
the ſaid adventurers purpeſing to be made lee of 
the Corporation and Company late conſtituted by 
Sir Waker, in the city of Ralegh, intended to be 
* built in Virginia, had adventured divers ſums of 
money, merchandizes, ſhipping, victual, and o- 
ther commodities to Virginia. Wherefore Sir 
* Waker Ralegh, by his indenture, grants to the ſaid 
* Themas Smith, and others, and to the ſaid John 
« White and the reſt, their ſeveral heirs and aſſigns, 
* free trade and traffic for all manner of merchan- 
< dize to and from Virginia, or any other part of 
% America, where the ſaid Sir Walter, his heirs or 
“ aſhgns, did, or might claim any intereſt, title, 
Hor privilege, from all rents, cuſtoms, and other 
« charges, except the fifth part of the oar of gold 
« and filver, which he reſerves to himſelf and kis 
* heirs. And farther, the ſaid Sir Walter Raligbh. 
Das well for and in eſpecial regard and zeal of 
«« planting the Chriſtian filigion in and among the 
« {aid barbarous and heathen countries, and for the 
« advancement and preferment of the ſame, and the 
% common utility and profit of the inhabitants there- 
« in, as alſo for the encouragement of the ſaid ad- 
«« venturers and other aſſiſtants in Virginia, does free- 
« ly ns liberally give them the ſum of one hundred 
6c un "0 

O] Where he wiſited Spenſer the Poet.] Spenſer has 
deferibed the aha ay 200 of Sir 2 5 to 
him in a Paſtoral, which about two years after he de- 
dicated to him, and entitled, Colin Chut's come hone 

ain. 

DP] Being himſelf an excellent Poet] We learn 
from a copy of verſes at the end of Spenſer's Fairy 
Quten, inferibed to Sir Walter, that the latter had 
written a Poem, called Cynthia, which was in praiſe 
of the Queen, but not then publiſhed. And ſome 
of his Poems are quoted with great commendation 
in a book printed at London in 1589 in 4to, under 
the title of 7% Art of Engl Poeſy, contrived in three 
Books, ſaid to be written by Mr. Puttenham, one of 
Queen Elizabeth's Gentlemen Penſioners. In this 


book the Author obſerves (6), that “ for ditty and (6) p. 5% 


„ amorous ode, he finds Sir Valter Ralegb's vein moit 
““ lofty, inſolent, and paſſionate.” r. Oldys has 


given us from a manuſcript the following piece, 8 
titled, 


= 5 SS 
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1592, he was appointed General of an expedition againſt the Spaniards at Panama. In 
| the latter end of this year, and the beginning of the next, we find him very active in 
=) Oldys, p. the Houſe of Commons (m). In 1593; he was aſperſed with Atheiſm, in a libel pub- 
55. liſhed againſt ſeveral Miniſters of State, who had procured a ſevere proclamation againſt 
the Engliſh Seminaries abroad [2]. In 1594, he obtained a grant of the Manor of 
Sherborne [RJ]. He was for ſome time in diſgrace at Court, for an affair of gallantry with 


(* Idem p-; 
69—77+ 


Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, one of the Maids of Honour to the 
Queen ; but Sir Walter ſoon after martied the Lady, and afterwards lived with her in the 
ſtricteſt conjugal harmony (). In 1595, he made a voyage to Guiana, and deſtroyed 


0 lem, p. the city of San Joſeph, taking the Spaniſh Governor, Don Antonio de Berreo, priſo- 


7794 


titled, The Excuſe, written by Sir Walter Ralegh in 
his younger years. 


Calling to mind my eyes went long about, 
* To cauſe my heart for to forſake my breaſt ; 
All in a rage, I ſought to pull them out; 
% As who had been ſuch traitors to my reſt : 
„What could they ſay to win again my grace? 
Forſooth that they had ſeen my miſtreſs' face. 


« Another time my heart I call'd to mind, 
Thinking that he this woe on me had brought; 
© Becauſe that he to love his force reſign'd ; 
„When of ſuch wars my fancy never thought: 
* What could he ſay when I would have him ſlain ? 
That he was hers, and had forgone my chain. 


“At laſt, when I perceiv'd both eyes and heart 
« Excuſe themſelves, as guiltleſs of my ill ; 

I found myſelf the cauſe of all my ſmart, 
And told myſelf, that I myſelf would kill. 

« Yet when-I ſaw myſelf to you was true ; 

I lov'd myſelf, becauſe myſelf lov'd you.” 


Aſperſed with Atheiſm in a libel publiſhed againſt 
2 Ie of State, — had procured a — 
proclamation againſt the Engliſh Seminaries ; 
This libel was printed at Lyons in 1593 in 8vo. un- 
der the title of Elizabethe Regine Angliæ Edictum, 
promulg. Lond. Nov. 29. 1591. & Andr. Philopatris ad 
idem Reſponſe. In this piece the Writer, who was 
Parſons the Jeſuit, inveighs againſt Sir Walter Ra- 
legh's ſchool of Atheiſm, inſinuating, that he was not 
content with being a Diſciple, but ſet up for a 
Doctor in his faculty, and . ſeduced young Gentle- 
« men into his ſaid ſcheol, wherein the Old and 
New Teſtament were jeſted at, and ſcholars taught 
„to ſpell God backwards.” He then complains, 
what a miſerable thing it is, that her Majeſty ſhould 
make laws and proclamations according to theſe 
men's ſenſes and opinions.” But as Father Parſons 
was famous for the virulency of his pen in ſlanderin 
(27) p. 70. the greateſt men; Fa till we find, ſays Mr. Oldys (27), 
a more credible father for the aſperfion, we may ſafely 
enough believe it no genuine iſſue of truth. Newverthe- 
leſs ſome ten years after when Ralegh was trampled 
dxwn by the Court, and there was a turn of State to 
ſerve, this might be a good ſerviceable obloguy enough 
to upbraid him with, and depreciate him in the eye of 
the populace. Oſborn accounts for the grounds of this 
aſperſion. Sir Walter Ralegh, ſays he (28), was 
of ſundry Efſaye, © the firſt (as I have heard) who ventured to tack 
2 * = about, and ſail aloof from the beaten tract of the 
face, &« ſchools; and who, upon the diſcovery of ſo appa- 
« rent an error as a torrid zone, intended to proceed 
in an inquiſition after more ſolid truths ; till the 
« mediation of ſome, whoſe livelihood lay in ham- 
« mering ſhrines for this ſuperannuated ſtudy, poſ- 
(29) Sir Walter © ſeſſed Queen Elizabeth, that ſuch doctrine was a- 
Ralegh's Gboſe : gainſt God, no leſs than her father's honour ; 
or bis Apparition © whoſe faith (if he owned any) was grounded 
fo an intimate «©. upon ſchool divinity. Whereupon ſhe chid him, 
Trek wg „% who was (by his own confeſſion) ever after branded 
into 2280 be with the title of Atheiſt, though a known aſſer- 
learned bock of tor of God and providence.” That he was ſuch 
Levinus Leflius, 4 Anown afſertor, is confirmed by an Author of his 
entitled, De Pro- acquaintance, who introduces the apparition of him 


. Jeking 10 him in , le, Tis nc 


(28) Miſcellany 


ner, and entered the great Oronoque river (o); and upon his return, wrote a diſcourſe 


of 


and mofl unjuſt aſperſion upon nd io my preſumed denial 
of a Deity ; from which abominable and horrible crime I 
was ever moſt free; and not any man now living better 
knows the ſame than thyſelf, in whoſe preſence I was 
often accuſtomed, highly to praiſe and efteem the book of 
Leſſius, written in proof of the being of a Deity. He 
then requeſts, that his friend would tranſlate that 
book into Engliſh, which I myſelf, ſays the ghoſt, 
had done, if cruel fate had not untimely cut off the 
thread of my mortality; and let the title bear my name, 
that ſo the readers may acknowledge it was done by my 
ſolicitation. Then the tranſlator of that book ſays in 
his own perſon to the reader: I is well known, that 
Sir Walter was a man of great natural parts, and yet 
Was ſuſpected of the moſt foul and execrable crime of 
Atheiſm. How truly God and himſelf only knows ; yet 
1 have reaſon to think it a falſe aſperfior. If thus much 
is ſaid by an Author, who knew him, what credit 
ſhall we give to another, Mr. A. od, who wrote 
many years later ? who never knew him, and pro- 
duces no authority for the principles, with which he 
charges him ; and yet pretends to give us the tutor's 
name, from whom he imbibed them, and that a man 
of no leſs learning and merit, than Mr. Tho. Hariot, (zo) See the art. 
whom we have vindicated (30) from the aſperſion of HARIOT 
Mr. Nod, who tells us (3 * that he infuſed his (Thomas). 
Deiftical notions into © Sir Malter Ralegh, when he n 4g, 2 
« was compiling the Hiſtory of the World.” This laft G1) 7. cal. 469. 
inſinuation, ſays Mr. Oldys (32), is ſurely a manifeſt 
Slander, as Wood himſelf muſi have owned, i be had (32) p. 71. 
ſufficiently read that Hiltory of the World, where Sir 
Walter has in many places given flronger evidences of 
Chriſtian Faith, than any of his detractors did of their's. 
[R] In 1594 he obtained a Grant of the Manor of 
Sherborne.) Mr. Richard Iſacke (33) tells us, that 
about that year Dr. FOR Coldwell, Biſhop of Saliſ- (33) Antiquiries, 
bury, who had been bred a Phyſician, gave his See à P. 141. edit. 
ſtrong purge, by alienating the Manor of Sherborne to nin den 
Sir Malter Ralegh. And Sir John Harrington ob- 
ſerves (34), that © Sir Walter uſing often to ride poſt 
« in thoſe days upon no ſmall employments between (34) Brief View 
« Plymouth and the Court, wheu Sherborne Caſtle 1 f 
« being right in the way, he caſt an eye upon it, 2, ry 44 
* as Ahab did upon Naboth's vineyard. And once 5. 5 K 
« above the reſt being talking of it, of the com- 
„ modiouſneſs of the place, of the ſtrength of the 
„ ſeat, and how eaſily it might be got from the 
„ Biſhopric, ſuddenly over and over came his horſe, 
te that his very face, which was then thought a very 
« good face, ploughed up the earth where he fell. 
« 'This fall was ominous, I make no queſtion ; as 
e the like was obſerved in the Lord Haſtings, &c. 
« But his brother Adrian would needs have him in- 
« terpret that, not as a Courtier, but as a Conqueror, 
« it preſaged the quiet poſſeſſion of it.” And this, 
through the Queen's favour came to paſs; for after 
Dr. xv Piers was tranſlated to Vork, this Dr. 
Coldwell was elected to ſucceed him in the See of 
Saliſbury ; but it lay vacant three years, during which 
interval, before the Biſhop's election was confirmed, 
Sir Walter importuned him to paſs Sherborne to the 
crown, and effected it, though a pretty large rent 
was reſerved to the Biſhopric. Sir Walter then beg- 
ged the Manor of the 3 who granted it to 
him. This is the account of Fuller (35), who 
obſerves, that “ among the acts paſſed in King (35) Church Hiſts 
% James the Firſt's Parliament, none were more book 10. p. 27. 
« beneficial for the Church, that which made 


1651, in 3% Hove, that the world hath at ſundry times caft a foul © the King himſelf and his ſucceſſors incapable of 
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of his diſcoveries in Guiana [S ]. In 1596 he was appointed one of the chief Commanders 
(p) Olays, p. in the expedition to Cadiz (p). He was afterwards Rear-Admiral in the Illand voyage 


94— 106, 


In 1600, he was appointed Vice-Admiral (7), and about May the ſame year, he 


(y) Idem, r. 217 was ſent on an Embaſſy to Flanders [T]; and ſoon after made Governor of the Iſle of 
Jex- Jerſey (6). Not long before the Queen's death, he ſettled his eſtate at Sherborne upon his 


em, f. fon Walter, being challenged to a duel by Sir Amias Preſton J. Upon the acceſſion of 
33s King James I. to the Crown, he loſt his intereſt at Court [/7” ], and being accuſed of a 
«Sag ha plot againſt the King [X], was tried for it at Wincheſter, November 17, 1603, and 


« any ſuch Church- land to be conveyed to them.” 

rs] Upon his return wrote a Dijcourſe of his diſco- 
veries in Guiana.) It was rw at London 1596 
in 4to, under this title : The Diſcovery of the large, 
rich, and beautiful Empire of GulaxA; with a relation 
of the great and golden City of Manoa, called by the 
' Spaniards El Dorado, &c. performed in the year 1595 
by Sir Malter Raligb Knight, Captain of her Majeſty's 
Guard, Lord- Warden of the Stanneries, and her High- 
neſi's Lieutenant-General of the County of Cornwall. 
It is reprinted in Hakluyt, vol. III. fol. 627, and 
was tranſlated into Latin with the title of Brewis & 
admiranda Deferiptio Regni Grianæ Ac. per Dn. Gualt. 
Ralegh Equit. Angl. detect. Tabula Geographic Fo- 
doci Hondii &c. Nurem 1599 in — 

[7] Sent on an embaſſy to Flunders.] miſſioners 
had been ſent over to Bulloigne to negotiate a peace 
with Spain in May 1600; and about the ſame time 
Sir Walter Ralegh and the Lord Cobham were ſent 
on an embaſſy for the ſame purpoſe into Flanders. 
Their buſineſs was kept very ſecret; yet Albert Arch- 
duke of Auſtria, and Governor of the Netherlands 
having charged the Queen of England with relieving 
the Hollanders, and being likely to take umbrage at 
ſo many perſons of quality going over voluntiers to 
Prince Mzurice, as the Lord Northumberland, Lord 
Rutland, and others ; Cecil wrote in a let- 

| ter dated July the 14th 1600 to the Commiſſioners 
(36) Winwood's at Bulloigne (36), that if the Arch-duke | ſhould: ob- 
Memorials, vol. ject in the like manner to Cobham and Ralegh, they 
kn * 215, edit. were to return anſwer, ** That theſe had no charge, 
2 «« nor carried either horſe or men, except ſome half 
« a dozen of their own attendants ; and finding the 
« Queen ſo reſolved to have a peace (if good con- 
« ditions could be had) they obtained leave, with 
«« jmportunity, to ſee that one action (then except- 
ed) before they might * of ſeeing any more 
„ of the like kind in his Majeſty's time.” In ano- 
ther letter of Sir Henry Neville, who was one of 
thoſe Commiſſioners, to Mr. Winwood, dated July 
(37) Ibid. p. the 18th 1600, he mentions it as a report (37), that 
230. Cobham and Ralegh were gone over upon pretext 
« to ſee the camp and ſiege of the Fort Vabella 
« near Oſtend, where Count Maurice is yet unprofi- 
« tably, as he was before at Neuport ; but I cannot, 
« ſays he, think, but they have ſome other end, and 
« that in England there is ſome alarum taken of 
« theſe matters, although we be not worthy to 
« know it.” And in another letter of Sir Henry 
to Mr. Winwood, dated July the 23d 1600, he ob- 
(38) Ibid. p. ſerves (38), that Cobham's and Ralegh's journey 
231. « was not altogether idle, nor upon curioſity only, 
« but that they carried ſome meſlage, which did no 
« harm. The particulars you ſhall know, when I 
« am better informed of them.” By Secretary Ce- 
cil's Letter above cited, it appears, that Sir Walter 
was returned to England by the 14th day of July. 

LI Challenged to a duel by Sir Amias Preſton.) Sir 
Walter mentioned this challenge at his trial. The 
occaſion of this quarrel 1 not known. Fuller tells 

Warthies in us (39), that he declined to accept the challenge; 
er Fe hed to be a miſtake, ſince Sir Walter * 
clared at his trial, that he intended to anfaver it; 
but the parties were afterwards reconciled, as Fuller 

remarks. 

[W] Loft his intereſt at Court.) It is ſaid, that the 

(49) Oldys, p. Earl of Eſſex, in Queen Elizabeth's reign, infuſed 
202. prejudices againſt him into King James; and, after 
Gan the Earl's death, there are ſeveral circumſtances im- 
(43) Notes 0 , Plying, that Secretary Cecil did the like. For though 
Hiſt. of King Cecil and Ralegh joined againſt Eſſex and his 2's 
Fames, in the ad yet when theſe were overthrown, they divided (40). 
vol. of Kennet's Dr. Welwood obſerves (41), that when King James 
2 _ f came to England, Sir Walter preſented to him a 
1706, p. 664, Memorial, wherein © her heavily upon Cecil 
3 


condemned 


in the matter of Eſſex; and vindicating himſelf, 
* threw the whole blame upon the other; further 
« laying open (at the end thereof) the conduct of 
% Cecil and his father alſo in the matter of the 
Queen of Scots (his Majeſty's mother,) bitterly 
* charging the death of this unfortunate Queen upon 
„them. But this had no influence over the King, 
and only irritated Cecil the more againſt Ralegh.” 
The ſame writer tells us, that this Memorial of Ra- 
legh is mentioned in a manuſcript written by one 
Buck, Secretary to the Lord Chancellor Egerton. 
But what ſeems ſufficient to have incenſed the King 
againſt Ralegh, was his being of a party, who, in 
regard of the inveterate feuds between England and 
Scotland, defired the King might be obliged to ar- 
ticles ; for, as Oſborne writes (42), among theſe noble 
and public fpirits *vere Sir Fbhn Forteſcue, Sir Walker (42) Tradu; 
Ralegh, the Lord Cobham, Or. all fvetoned upon afier 02) 7 ode 
by the King, aubo had yet the luck to live fo tomy as to the Reign of K, 
2 his opinion, and with the number of his countrymen James, in the 
had been limited, and they not fuffered, like Locuſis, to 24 vol. of his 
devour this —_— There were likewiſe ſome other . 103. 
particulars, which might render him obnoxious to a 
perſon of the King's jealous diſpoſition ; for he 
„ had (at the time of his Majeſty's acceſſion to the 
* throne) the daughter and heir of Baſfet to his 
« ward, who was to be married to his ſon Walter ; 
her eſtate was worth three thouſand pounds 
« an. But ſhe was (after his condemnation, we ſup 
« poſe) taken from him, and married to Mr. Her 
« Howard, who died ſuddenly at table; and ſhe 
« was afterwards married to the Earl of Newcaftle, 
« who profeſſed he would never have wedded her, if 
« young Waker Ralegh had been alive; conceiving 
« her, before God, to be his wife, for they were mar- 
* ried as much as children could be (43).” Now (43) Ovale, 
theſe Baſſets were thoſe of Umberlegh and Heaton- e particular 
Court in Devonſhire ; who being deſcended from fi ., 24 
the Plantagenets, laid ſome claim, at this very — = — 
time of the King's entrance, to the Crown of Eng- diet (by William 
_ 44). — _ 
[ ccuſed of a Pht againſt the King.) Thuanus, ©*% 7 compieat 
Tom N L. 129. fol. 1058. and Cn Elli Chrono- my * 
bogie Septenarie, p. 424. Edit. Paris 1605, in 8vo, Mar D. of Sv 
and the Mercure Franpois, Tom. XI. p. 352 Edit. land, and ber ſen 
Paris 1626 in 8vo, have given a very falſe account J, &c. p- 
of this affair, which they relate thus. That in the 2 dit. 650, 
month of June, Sir Walter taking leave of his BAD 
ſiſter at London, intreated her to commend him (44) Prince's 
to God in her prayers, ſince he was going to a Wercbies of De- 
1 whence he expected never to return. That ven, p. 174. See 
e ſuſpecting that he was going to fight a duel, _— nb 
ſpoke of it to ſome Ladies of her acquaintance, till 4. 1 — 
the rumour came to Court. That then Ralegh's 
friends and relations flocked about him to know his 
deſign; who imagining himſelf detected, confeſſed 
the whole matter, — being brought before the 
King, aſked his Majeſty's pardon, and acknowledged, 
that ſeeing his Majeſty give more countenance to the 
Scots than the Engliſh, and had deprived him of his 
command in the guards, and that many great men 
expected, when he was eſtabliſhed on the throne, he 
would be revenged for the death of his mother ; he 
had therefore entered into a conſpiracy with others, 
whom he named, to ſhed his royal blood; and that 
they had unanimouſly deputed him to be his Maje- 
ſty's executioner, when he rode a hunting. That 
hereupon the ſaid conſpirators were taken up and 
tried. Thus far theſe Authors. But we ſhall from 
Sir Walter's trial draw out a ſhort and regular narra- 
tive of the moſt material facts, in which he appears 
any way concerned ; and it is as follows. There was 
one Matthew de Laurencie, a Merchant of Antwerp, 
attendant on Count Aremberg, who about the begin- 
ning of June came over ä 
10m 
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condemned to death [Y]. But being reprieved, was committed priſoner to the Tower 


from Albert, Arch-duke of Auſtria, to congratulate 
King James, and aſſiſt in compoſing the general peace. 
With this Merchant the Lord Cobham had held in- 
telligence ſome years before upon matters of ſtate, 
with licence. Five days after Aremberg's arrival, 
that is, about the gth of the fame month, Cobham 
repaired to him with Laurencie, and that night 
Cobham ſapped with Sir Walter Ralegh at Durham- 
houſe in the Strand, whereby Ralegh came to under- 
ſtand, that Cobham had freſh negotiations with 
Aremberg ; and was, as the chief of thoſe, who op- 
poſed the peace, offered a ſum of money by Cobham 
to be a promoter of it; though that offer, which 
was alſo made to Ralegh, before Aremberg came, 
was afterwards pretended to have been for treaſonable 
purpoſes (45). In the next month, thoſe perſons, 
with. whom Cobham had carried on the conſpiracy 
(or part of it) then on foot, were diſcovered, either 
by the Spaniſh faction in revenge to Ralegh, the 
greateſt enemy of Spain then alive, thinking he was 
too far involved in it or privy to it to eſcape ; or 
y ſome one of the Engliſh conſpirators to ſecure 
himſelf. And when Cecil, lately made Baron of Eſſen- 
den, found, upon the firſt news of Anthony Copely, 
one of the conſpirators, who was apprehended on the 
6th of July (46), that the King's 
ſurprized by the Lord Grey of Wilton, and George 
Brooke, brother to the Lord Cobham, he ſuſpected 
Cobham himſelf to be in the ſecret ; and Cobham's 
great intimacy with Ralegh at this time, who was 
now buying an eſtate for him, and ſettling his houſe- 
hold-affairs, drew Ralegh alſo into ſuſpicion. Here- 
n Cecil meeting Ralegh upon the Terrace at 
Windſor, tells him, that the Lords of the Council had 
ſomething to ſay to him. So he was examined a- 
bout the ſurpriſing treaſm, and particularly about 
Cobham, as a m his own words (47), whom 
he fully cleared. After examination Ralegh farther 
ſaid ; © Whatſoever correſpondence there was between 
« Cobham and Aremberg, Laurencie might be bet- 
« ter able to give account of it. Therefore he ad- 
« viſed to the calling him; though, as he farther 
explained, he knew of no intelligence between 
« them, but ſuch as might be warranted (48) :” and 
that advice he wrote alſo in a letter to Cecil. When 
Ralegh returned from examination a private priſoner 
to his own houſe, Cobham ſent to him to know 
what had paſſed. Ralegh wrote an anſwer by Capt. 
Keymis, © that he was examined, and had cleared 
« him of all;” and Keymis bid Cobham be of good 
comfort, for one witneſs could not condemn him. f This 
precaution to arm Cobham againſt making diſcove- 
ries was, after his confeſſion of it, objected againſt 
Ralegh ; but he utterly denied, that he ſent any ſuch 
verbal meſſage (49). Now when Cobham was brought 
to his examination at Richmond, one date whereof 
appears to have been July the 18th ; and after he 
had by a conſtant denial cleared both himſelf and 
Ralegh of all that was queſtioned againſt them, 
Cobham was, by device, ſays a Gentleman, who was 
reſent at the trial (50), induced to think, that Ra- 
egh had firſt impeached and betrayed him. For 
that part of Ralegh's letter abovementioned to Cecil, 
referring the Lords to Laurence for Cobham's tranſac- 


. 


MS. among the tions with Aremberg, being ſhewed to Cobham, and 


accompanied with ſuch artful ſuggeſtions as were pro- 
per to — a man of Cobham s weakneſs, had the 
deſired effect; for he being led thereby to imagine, 
that Ralegh had accuſed him of all or more than he 
knew, burſt into vehement exclamations againſt 
Ralegh, and in his rage made the following confeſ- 
ſion: © That having a paſſport to go to the Spa- 
« niſh King, he intended firſt to confer with the 
« Arch-duke ; and . becauſe he knew that he had 
« not money to pay his own army, meant from 
« thence to go to Spain, to deal with the King for 
« fix wad thouſand crowns ; and then to return 
by Jerſey. And that nothing ſhould be done about 
« the diſtribution of that money to the diſcontented 
« in England, till he had ſpoken with Sir Walter 
« Ralegh. Further, that he had never entered into 
« theſe courſes but by his inſtigation. He ſpake 
« alſo of plots, but of the particulars could give no 


rſon was to be. 


of 


account; yet acknowledged, that he was afraid, 
that Ralegh, upon his return to Jerſey, would have 
% him and 
this, before Cobham departed to 


Ralegh wrong (52) ; nor does it appear, 


ſays a certain 
writer (53), that he did ſubſcribe it. 


In another 


branch of his examination Cobham ſaid, that he (52) Ibid. p. 
had of Ralegh a book written againſt the King's 100. 


title, which he gave to his brother Brook, and that 
a e ſaid it was fooliſhly written. But this he alſo 
retracted. Upon this and other parts of his confeſ- 
ſion more foreign to Ralegh, concerning the advance- 


ment of Lady Arabella Stuart to the crown, as alſo 74ignment, p. 15. 
k, a known enemy to Ra- it. 1648, in 
legh (as Cecil could not deny) afferting, that his _ 


from that of George 


brother Cobham told him (though Cobham in his 
confeſſion refuſed to own it,) © that the Lord Grey 
* and others were only on the bye, but he and Ra- 
* legh were on the main; meaning thereby, ſaid 
Brook, the taking away of the King and his iſſue ;” 
together with what Ralegh acknowledged in his own 
confeſſion, ** that Cobham offered him eight thou- 
* ſand crowns for his furtherance of the peace, 
though the Lord Cecil and Earl of Northumber- 


land were to have the ſame proffers (54);“ and (54) Ibid. Ps 12. 


that in ſome diſcourſes he might have ſaid, that the 
way to invade England wwa:; to begin with flirs in Scot- 
land ; upon theſe circumſtances, I ſay, Ralegh was 
indifted at Stains on the 21ſt of September follow- 
ing (55) : and from hence that heavy indiftment ap- 
pears to have been accumulated upon him, which 
we ſee prefixed to his trial. Three days after Cob- 
ham and Grey were likewiſe indicted at the ſame 
place ; and not long after this they were all three 
returned priſoners to the Tower of London. When 
the time of their trial drew nigh, that is to ſay, in 
the beginning of November, Ralegh got a poor fel- 
low in the tower to caſt up a letter, faſtened to an 
apple, in at Cobham's window, while the Lieutenant 
was at ſupper, to intreat him (becauſe he then knew 
not. but Cobham might be arraigned before him) 
for God's ſake to do him juſtice by his anſwer, 
and ſignify to him, that he had wronged him in 
his accuſation ;” and Cobham did, by an anſwer 
under his hand, confeſs the ſame ; which not bei 
perhaps ſo full and expreſſive as Ralegh expected, he 
afterwards ſent Cobham another letter, deſiring that 
he would publiſh his innocence at his arraignment. 
But . Ralegh did not now requelt any farther 
Juſtification under his hand, Cobham ſent him ano- 
ther anſwer, clearing him in the moſt ſolemn man- 
ner (56). 


towards him, is well known and univerſally ab- 
horred. A Gentleman, who was preſent at the trial 
in his letter to Mr. Donne (57), above quoted, ob- 


« vaſion, nor ſedition in Scotland, or the deſtruction 
« of the King, Sc. It was confeſſed by Ralegh, 
« that Cobham offered him eight or ten thouſand 
«© crowns from the Arch-Duke, to make him a fa- 
«« yvourer of the peace; which he yet accepted not, 
« but referred him to another time. Such a book as 
« was ſpoken of he denied not to have had, but de- 
«+ nied that he ſent it to Cobham. The proof againſt 
* Ralegh did reſt only upon Cobham's accuſation, and 
* {ome 18 whereof that only was the 
« ground. Ralegh ſpent the time in diſabling that 
« accuſation, as being only uttered in fury, by rea- 
« ſon that by a device Cobham was brought to think, 
that Ralegh had firſt accuſed him. Ralegh's defence 
« was that this accuſation proceeded out of paſſionate 
revenge, and therefore was in itſelf diſabled to touch 
« a man's life. Beſides that he had relented it, and 


La 


« repented it; and although afterwards by practice 
« he did affirm it, yet would he never be brought to 
« fet his hand to the examination; all which was 
„ clear. His labour was to prove out of divinity, 
civil law, ſtatute law, common law, and conſci- 

„ ence, 


e money to the King (51).” Aſter all (51) Arraien- 
y A ſtair-foot, he . of Sir Wali 


I | ter Ralegh, i 
retracted his confeſſion, and profeſſed he had done Sher 1722 2 27 


(53) Sir Tho. 
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| (56) Overbury's 
DTI Tried for it at Wincheſler November the 17th Arraignment of 
1603, and condemned to death.) The outragicus be- , Ralegb, 


haviour of Sir Edward Coke, the Attorney General, 3. 
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(57) In Sir Toby 


1 . N tth 8 UG 4. 
ſerves, that © touching the ſetting up of Arabella, 8 280, 


« nothing at all was proved; nor touching the in- &. 
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* (58) So it is in 
the printed copy 
of this Letter ; 


but it ſhould pro- 


bably be Cubs, 
as it is in Ra- 
legh's Trial, 


R A W 


of London, and had his eſtate reſtored to him, though it was afterwards taken away 


*« ence, (in every of which he had been plentifully 
« read) theſe two points ; firſt, that there ought to 
ebe produced againſt him two witneſſes ; ſecondly, 
that his accuſer might be brought to accuſe him 
face to face. But the Jud es reſolved, that this 
latter requeſt did not with the uſe of law ; 
and to the former was anſwered, that a witneſs 
accuſing another, together with himſelf; was in/ar 
multorum. Many excellent reaſons he uſed in diſ- 
proof of theſe opinions, but to little purpoſe ; for 
the Jury, without pauſe, delivered up their ver- 
diet, that he was guilty. Some circumſtances 
there were to give preſumption, but no proof at 
all. But that which weighed moſt with me was, 
that ſo ſoon as Ralegh had been queſtioned the firſt 
time at large, when Cobham was not ſo much as 
named, he ſpeedily diſpatched a letter to Cobham 
to this effect; I have been examined of divers 2 
touching you before the Lords of the Council, 1 
have — you in all. Be frm. and know, that one 
witneſs cannot hurt. Which letter ſeemed to have 
been written by Ralegh rather to arm Cobham for 
that which might be to come, than to inſtruct him 
for that which was paſſed, fince there was in truth 
no ground for ſuch a ſpeed. Again, it was , 
that a month before Cobham's accuſation, Brook 
had delivered it, as out of Cobham's mouth, that 
Cobham and Ralegh were wpon the main, and that 
it would never be well, till the King and his 4 A 
(58) were made away. To this was anſwered, Brook 
was his known enemy, and therefore cared not 
what he uttered to endanger Ralegh ; and beſides 
« that Cobham had never confeſſed that under his 
« hand. To the other point of Raleg/'s letter ; the 
weakneſs of his anſwer made it ſtrong, for he de- 
nied it improbably. But howſoever the main 
evidence being Cobham's accuſation, which (all 
things conſidered) was no more to be weighed than 
the — of a dog, I would not for much to 
have been of the Jury, to have found him guilty. 
For a little before 0 Jury was going forth, after 
that Raligh had put himſelf upon this, that Cobham 
had never thoroughly departed from his relenta- 
tion, and that if he would wiw4 voce accuſe him 
of any part, he would confeſs the whole indict- 
ment; the attorney read a letter from Cobham to 
the Lords bearing date the 16th of this month, 
wherein he did again generally accuſe Ralegh as 
before, and particularly that he had promiſed to 
become a penſioner to the King of Spain for fif- 
teen hundred pounds by the year; by which he 
would diſcover to him all the ſecrets he could 
come by; and withal confeſſed, that Ralegh = 
cured him eight or ten days before to juſtify him 
by letter ; which though he had done by importu- 
nity, yet this laſt letter to the Lords he proteſted 
was true. lo which Ralegh anſwered, confeſſing, 
that Cobham had offered him ſuch a penſion ; but 
that he not only accepted it not, (though Cobham 
told him of divers great Counſellors, as namely 
the Lord Cecil, Lord of Maſe, ſhould have been 
offered the like, for the furtherance of the Peace) 
but ſo diſſuaded Cobham from thinking of the like, 
as that he believed never to hear more of it. 
And as for the letter, which Cobham confeſſed to have 
written in Ralegh's juſtification, it was true, and 
there it was, deſiring the Lord Cecil to read it, 
(which he did) and praying the Jury to mark how 
much more proteſtingly and particularly that was 
written to acquit him, than the other to condemn 

him. For mine own part, I never heard any thin 
ſo religiouſly averred, as thus: leſt he ſhould be 
uilty of the blood of an innocent perſon, which 
e did continually hear crying to God for venge- 
ance, therefore he had ſaid thus much for the 1n- 
nocence of Raligb, which upon the hope, that he 
had of ſalvation, in the word of a Chriſtian, (and 
J know not how many of the molt ſerious pro- 
teltations) was true, ſo that he might conclude now 
with denial, purus ſum à ſanguine hujus . . . . The 
Lord Cecil carried himſelf favourably towards him 
that day, the attorney moſt inſolently. Notwith- 
«« ſtanding there were many occaſions given, Ralegh 
| : 3 


* 
* 


„ 
* 


* 
* 


from 


* took no hold to himſelf from the imputations, 
that lye upon him by reaſon of his catriage to- 
« wards m rd of Eſſex, nor yet from Atheiſm, 
„which the Chief Juſtice and the Attorney did ex- 
* treme bitterly remember him of. On the other 
* fide, the Council learned urged not the leaſt word a- 
„ gainſt him by occaſion of the guilty blow he 
gave himſelf in the Tower.” The writer of this 
letter likewiſe remarks (59), that Sir Walter upon his 
trial behaved himſelf ſo worthily, ſo wiſely, ſo 
rately, that in half a day the mind of all the company 
was changed from the extremeſt hate to the greateſt pity. 
Cobham's letter to the Lords at Wincheſter the day 
before the trial was as follows : 7 have thought fit to 
fet down this to my Lords, wherein I profeſs on my ſoul 
to write nothing Toe the truth ; 1 am come now near 
to the period of my time ; therefore I confeſs the truth 
before God and his angels. Ralegh, four days before I 
came from the Tower, cauſed an apple, to be thrown in 
at my chamber-window : the effet of it was to intreat 
me to right the wrong I had 
would come home by Jerſey ; which under my hand to 
him I have retracted. His forfl letter I anſwered not, 
which was thrown in the ſame manner, wherein he 
prayed me to write him a letter, which I did. He ſent 
me word, that the Fudges were at Mr. Attorney's Huſe, 
and that there was pom, hope the proceedings againſt us 
ſhould be flayed. He ſent me another time a little tobacco. 
At Aremberg's coming, Ralighb dealt with me to procure 


him a Penſion of 1500 pounds a year, for which he 
— "y that no action ſhould be again Spain, but he 
would give knowledge beforehand. He told me, the 


States had audience with the King. He hath been the 
original cauſe of my ruin; for Thad no dealing with 
Aremberg but 5 his inſligation. He hath been alſo the 
cauſe of my diſcontentment ; he adviſed me not to be over. 
taken with Preachers, as Efſex was and that the Ki 

would better allow of & conſtant denial, than to accu 

Some ſay, that this letter was not written 

Lord Cobham himſelf ; but that Sir William Wade, 
one of Cecil's creatures, tampering with his weak- 
neſs, got Cobham to write his name to a blank ; to 
which Wade no queflion wrote the accuſation (60). 


(59) UG ſupra, 


tempe- p. 279. 


e him, in ſaying, that 1 


(60) Sir Antho- 


Others intimate, that Cobham wrote it himſelf, af- ny Weldoa's 


ter he had been informed by a letter from his Lady, 


Court and Cha- 


that there was no way to ſave his own life, but to 2% of King 
accuſe Ralegh ; and that it was ſo reported upon the Fame, p. 35. 


going together of the Jury (61). Cobham's letter to gy,, 


legh, which the latter produced and defired the 


it. 1650, in 


Lord Cecil to read, was as follows : * Seeing my- (61) Overbury's 


* ſelf ſo near my end, for the diſcharge of my own 
«* conſcience, and ny myſelf from your blood 
which, which elſe will cry vengeance againſt me; 
I proteſt upon my ſalvation, I never practiſed with 
Spain by your procurement. God ſo comfort me 
in this my affliction, as you are a true ſubjeR for 
any thing that I know. I will ſay with Daniel, 
« Purus ſum a ſanguine hujus. So God have me 
„on my ſoul, as I know no treaſon by you.” It is 
ſaid, that ſome of the Jury, after Ralegh was caſt, 
were ſo far touched in conſcience, as to demand of 
him pardon on their knees (62) ; and that even Coke 
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Sir M. Ralegb, 


p. 24 


(62) Osborne 


the Attorney General himſelf, being retired into a Memoirs of King 


garden to take ſome air, when his man brought him 
word, that the Jury had condemned Ralegh of trea- 
ſon, anſwered, Surely thou art miſtaken, for I myſelf ac- 
cuſed him but of miſprifion of treaſon ; and this rela- 
tion, ſays a certain writer (63), upon the word of 
a Chriſtian I have received from Sir Edward Coke's 
* own mouth.” Sir John Hawles, Sollicitor-General 
to King William, in his Reply to a ſheet, entitled, 
The Magiſtracy and Government windicatcd, printed in 
1689 in fol. having obſerved, that the Accuſations 


of Sir Walter Ralegh did not amount to a /zga/ por 
EX” (64) p- 


ſays farther (64) ; not to mention all that might 
cepted to in the trial of the caſe cited; I would know 
what law is the depoſition of a perſon, who might be 
ought face to face to the priſoner, read as evidence ? 
would know by what law it i forbidden, that the accuſer 
ſhould be brought face to face to the accuſed ? I would 
know, by what Iaw Brooks depofition of what the Lord 
Cobham told him of Ralegh, aas evidence againſt Ra- 
legh ? Iuculd know, by what law the flary Dyer * 
| 0 


James, in the 
ad vol, of his 
works, P- 108. 


(63) Obſervations 


on Sanderſon's 


Hift. of Mary N: 
of Scots, Se. 1. 


LAT 


22 


1. 


what an an- man ſaid to him at Liſbon of Dor 
2 was evidence 2 Ralegh? 1 cara flees, 


” 


by what flatute the ſlatutes of the 25th of Edward III, 


and the th of Edward VI. are repealed. This trial 


was fo very irregular throughout, that I would willingly 
believe it was not ſo as it is related. But if it were 
io, I am ſure none can defend it; and even for that 
reaſon, if any ſuch reſolution was in the caſe as is cited, 
am ſure it ought to carry no credit with it, and there 
fs no reaſon to believe there was any ſuch reſolution, 
there being no occaſion for it, the queſtion bring only fact, 
which Sir Walter denied. The circumflances of bis trial, 
in which the Court always over-ruled the priſoner, were 
Somewhat like the Lord RuſfſePs : he complained of the 
ill uſage of the King's Council, as well as the Lord Ruſ- 
fel ; and both bad reaſon fo to do. Hearſay was ad- 
mitted to be given in evidence againſt both; all that 
either of them ſaid for themſeFves, though very material, 
was ſlighted. The one wwas put in mind at his trial f 
the death of the Earl of Efjex, as the other wwas of t 
death of the Viſcount Strafford; both in their dying 
ſpeeches windicated themſekves of thoſe aſperfions. The 
principal witneſſes in both caſes had before the trials af- 
firmed, they knew nothing againſt them. They were both 
accuſed of having heard what other perſons had ſaid in 
their company, and had mt diſcovered it; they both gave 
the ſame anſwers, that they could not help other men's 
talk. I think it ts 


in at this day, that of Sir Malter 
is thought a ſham-plot ; what the Lord Ruſſel's is thought, 


tet the author ſay. When ſentence was given againſt 
Ralegh, he deſired, that the King might know the 

oh againſt him; that he ſtill perſiſted in his 
oyalty, notwithſtanding that verdict, which he would 
Pray that his ſaid Jury might never anſwer for ; 
and only begged pardon for concealing Lord Cob- 
ham's offer to him, which he did through a confi- 
dence, that he had diverted him from thoſe hu- 
mours. And ſo he accompanied the Sheriff to the 
priſon with admirable erection, yet in ſuch fort as a 


(65) Overbury's condemned man ſhould do (55). Juſt before his trial he 
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Eb, p. 25 · 


(66) See his Re- 
mains, p- 185. 


edit. 1 726. 
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had written a letter to the King (66), wherein he 
ſays: I know, that among many preſumptions 
« gathered againſt me, your Majeſty has been per- 
c funded. that I was one of thoſe, who were greatly 
« diſcontented, and therefore the more likely to 
«« prove diſloyal ; but the great God of heaven and 
« earth diſclaim me from both worlds, if I were 
* not the contrary.” And having humbly beſeeched 
his Majeſty not to believe amy ef thoſe, who, under pre- 
tence of offences to Kings, do eafily work their particular 
revenge, proceeds thus: © For my part, I proteſt 
„ before the ever-living God, that I never intended 
<« treaſon, conſented to treaſon, or rmed trea- 
<« ſon againſt you; and yet I know I ſhall fall into 
„their hands, e quibus non poſſum evadere, unleſs by 
your Majeſty's gracious compaſſion I be ſuſtained.” 
In another letter, which he wrote to the Lords, ſpeak- 
ing of the two principal accuſations againſt him, he 
ſays ; The firſt was, that money was offered me with a 
pretence to maintain the Amity, but the intent was to 
have aſſiſted his Majeſty's Surpriſe : the other, that I 
was privy to my Lord Cobham's Spaniſh journey. For 
the firſt, it ſeems, this money was offered to others long 
after it was offcred to me, and upon other conſiderations 
than it was to me. For myſelf, I awvow upon my allegi- 
ance, that 1 never knew or ſuſpected either the man or 
the new intention. To me it was but once propounded, 
and in three weeks after I never heard more of it; 
neither did I believe, that he had any commiſſion to offer 
it. For if that word Amity had been uſed to me co- 
tourably, I muſt have been alſo made acquainted with 
the true end, for which it ſhould have been given ; 
wwhich it ſeems was the Surprize : but of any ſuch bo- 
nourable purpoſe, if ever I had ſo much as a ſuſpicion, 
1 refuſe your Lordibip's favour and the King's mercy. 
I know yaur Lordhips bawde omitted nothing to find out the 
truth; but as you have not erred, like ill Surgeons, to 


lay on plaiflers too narrow for ſo great wounds ; ſo 1 


tut you will not imitate unlearned Phyſicians, to give 
medicines more cruel than the diſeaſe itſelf. For the 
journey into Spain, I know I was accuſed to be privy 
thereto; but 1 know your Lordſhips have a reputa- 
tion of conſcience as well as induſtry. By what means 


that revengeful accuſation was ſtirred, you, my Lord 


Cecil, know right well, that it was my letter about 
Krymis ; and your Lord ſbips all know whether it be 


Vol. VIII. 


fian cumſideratiom it be rewhed . . . . . 


RAW 


maintained, or whether out of truth and out of a Chri- 
Your Lordbips 
tot, that J am guiltleſs of the Surprize intended ; ou 
know, or may know, that 1 never) accepted of the money, 
and that it was not offered me for am ill. And of the 


2 Journey, I truft your conſciences are reſokved (67) (67) hid. p; 
n 


in another letter, which he wrote to the King 
after his trial, he has theſe words: / Loſt I am for 
hearing a vain man, for hearing only, and never 
« believing or approving z and ſo little account I 
«« made of that ſpeech of his, which was my con- 
« demnation, that I never remembered any ſuch 
* thing, till it was at my trial objected againſt 
« me (68).” He was kept at Wincheſter near a 
month after he was condemned, in daily expectation 
of death; the time of which was ſo determined, that 
he wrote what he intended for his laſt words, to his 
wife, the night before he expected to be put to death, 
in a very pathetic letter, which was as follows : 


* You ſhall receive, my dear wife, my laſt words 
in theſe my laſt lines. My love I ſend you, that 

you may keep it, when I am dead; and my 
counſel, that you remember it when I am no 
« more. I would not with will preſent you ſorrows, 
dear Beſs ; let them go into the grave with me, 
« and be buried in the duſt ; and — that it is 
„ not the will of God, that I ſhall lee you any 

more, bear my deſtruction patiently and with a 
« heart like yourſelf. Firſt, I ſend you all the 

thanks, which my heart can conceive or my words 
expreſe, for your many travels and cares for me z 
which, though they have not taken effect as you 
wiſhed, yet my debt to you is not the leſs ; bat 
«« pay it I never ſhall in this world. Secondly, I be- 

leech you for the love you bear me living, that 
you do not hide yourſelf many days, but by your 
travels ſeek to help my miſerable fortunes, and 


„ not avail me, that am but duſt. Thirdly, you 
* ſhall underſtand, that my lands were conveyed bond 
« fide to my child. The writings were drawn at 
« Mid{ummer was twelve months, as divers can wit- 
„ neſs. And I truſt my blood will quench their 
* malice, who defired my ſlaughter, that they will 
not ſeek alſo to kill you and yours with extreme po- 
« verty. To what friend to direct you, I know not, 
* for all mine have left me in the true time of trial. 
« Moſt ſorry I am, that being thus ſurprized b 

„% 'death, I can leave you no better eſtate. God ha 

prevented all my determinations 3 that great God, 
* who worketh all in all ! If you can live free from 
want, care for no more, for the reſt is but vanity. 
Love God, and begin betimes z in him you ſhall 
find true, everlaſting, andendleſs comfort. When 
you have traveiled and wearied yourſelf with all 
« ſort of worldly cogitations, you ſhall fit down by 
* ſorrow in the end. Teach your ſon alſo to ſerve 
and fear God, whilſt he is young, that the fear of 
God may grow up in him; then will God be an 
“ hufband to you, and a father to him; an huſband 
and a father that can never be taken from you. 
« Bailie oweth me a thouſand ds, and Adrian 
6 fix hundred. In Guernſey alſo I have much ow- 
« ing me. Dear wife, I beſeech you for my ſouls 
« ſake, pay all poor men. When I am dead, no 
doubt you ſhall be much ſought unto, for the world 
thinks I was very rich. Have a care to the fair 
pretences of men, for no greater miſery can be- 
fall you in this life than to become a prey unto 
the world, and after to be deſpiſed. I ſpeak, 
God knows | not to diſſuade you from marriage, 
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133, &c. 


68) Ibid, 
va &c. * 


the right of my poor child. Your mourning can- 


for it will be beſt for you both in reſpe& of God 


and the world. As for me, I am no more yours, 
nor you mine: death hath cut us aſunder, and God 
« hath divided me from the world, and you from 
« me. Remember your poor child for his father's 
„ ſake, who loved you in his happieſt eſtate. I ſued 
« for my life, but God knows ! it was for you and 
« yours that I defired it. For you know, my dear 
« wife, your child is the child of a true man, who, in 
« his own reſpect, W death and his miſhapen 
« and ugly forms. I cannot write much ; | 
„ knows ! how hardly I ſteal this time, when all 
« ſleep; and it is alſo time for me to ſeparate my 
« thoughts from the world. Beg my dead body, 
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(t) Camdeni An- his confinement, 


R AW 


from him, and given to Sir Robert Carr, afterwards Earl of Somerſet [2], During 


he devoted a great part of his time to his ſtudies, and wrote ſeveral 


wal. Regis Facobi books [AA]. March the 25th, 1615-16, he was releaſed out of the Tower (7); and in 
1617, received a commiſſion from the King, dated Auguſt the 26th, empowering him 


ad ann, 1615. 


(69) Careto Ra- 
legh's Caſe at the 
Committee for ſale 
4 Delinguenti 
flates, MS. 
quoted by Mr. 
Oldys, p. 163. 


(70) Carew Ra- 
legb's brief Rela- 
tion of Sir Wal- 
fer alegh's frous 
bles, with the 
taking awauy © 
the Lands —5 f 
Caftle of Sher- 
borne, in Der ſet- 
Hire, Sc. p. 6. 
edit. 1669, in 
to. 


(71) Ibid. and 


Carew Ralegh' i 
Caſe. 


(72) Carew Ra- 
legb's brief Rela- 
tion, p. 7. 


(73) p. 164. 


« which living was denied you; and either lay it in 
« Sherborne, or in Exeter Church by my father and 
« mother. I can ſay no more ; time and death 
« calleth me away. The everlaſting God, power- 
ful, infinite, and inſcrutable God Almighty, who 
« js goodneſs itſelf, the true light and life, keep you 
« and ycurs, and have mercy upon me, and forgive 
« my perſecutors and falſe accuſers, and ſend us to 
« meet in his glorious kingdom. My dear wife, 
« farewel ; bleſs my boy; 27 for me; and let 
*«* my true God hold you both in his arms. 


„ Yours that was, but now not mine own, 
« Walter Ralegh.” 


However, as Cobham never confirmed his accuſation 
of him, they both were, with the reſt of the priſo- 
ners, returned to the Tower of London ; where the 
Lord Grey died ; but Cobham was at laſt releaſed, 
and lived in very neceſſitous circumſtances. 

[Z] Had his eftate reflored to him, though it was 
afterwards taken away from him, and given to Sir 
Robert Car, afterwards Earl of Somerſet.) This 
eſtate had been actually made over by Sir Walter 
to his ſon, both inheritance and fee, before Queen 
Elizabeth's death, as formerly was alſo the leaſe for 
years (69) ; ſo that, being entailed on © Sir Wal- 
* es heirs, he could not forfeit them but durin 
« his own life ; and the King finding in himſelf the 
« iniquity of Sir Walter's condemnation, 3 him 
all what he had forfeited again (70). “ But ſoon 
after this a young Scotſman, named Robert Carr, be- 
coming a great favourite at Court, and having no 
fortune of his own, it was contrived by thoſe, who 
had in vain ſought Ralgb's eſtate for themſelves, to 
lay the foundation of this favourite's future greatneſs 
upon his ruin ; for being thus fruſtrated of. the ef- 
fects of Sir Walters attainder, they pretended to find 
a flaw in his laſt conveyance of the fee and inheri - 
tance of Sherborne to his ſon ; and to this purpoſe 
an information was exhibited in the Exchequer by 
the Attorney General Hobart, to which Ralegb put in 
his anſwer ; and therein the ſaid grant or convey- 
ance was ſet forth to be made over, as above-men- 
tioned. Yet for want of a fing/e word, which was 
found notwithſtanding in the paper-book, and was 
only the overſight of the Clerk, they pronounced the 
conveyance invalid, and Sherborne abſolutely forfeit- 
ed to the Crown; a judgment eaſily to have been 
foreſeen, ſince his judge was his greateſt enemy, 


and the caſe argued between a friendleſs priſoner and 


the King of England (71). Upon this Sherborne 
was given to Carr. The Lady Ralegh and her chil- 
dren earneſtly petitioned the King for compaſſion, 
but could now obtain no other anſwer from him, 
than that he mun have the land, he mun hawe it for 
Carr. And ſhe, a woman of high ſpirit, on her 
knees prayed to God, that he would puniſh thoſe, 
who had thus wrongfully expoſed her and her chil- 
dren to ruin (72). There is an elegant letter of Ra- 
legh's extant to Carr himſelf upon this occaſion, which 
having been corruptly printed, Mr. Oldys (73) has 
given a more correct copy of it from ſeveral ancient 
manuſcript copies. It is as follows: After ſome 
« great loſſes, and many years ſorrows, of both 
„ which I have cauſe to fear I was miſtaken in the 


« end ; it is come to my knowledge, that yourſelf, 


« whom I know not but by an honourable fame, has 
«« been perſuaded to give me and mine our laſt fatal 
„blow, by obtaining from his Majeſty the inheri- 


« tance of my children and nephews, loſt in the 


„ law for want of a word. This done, there re- 
« mains nothing with me but the name of life, de- 
« ſpoiled of all elſe but the title and ſorrow thereof. 
« His Majeſty, whom I never offended (for I ever 
« held it unnatural and unmanly to hate goodneſs) 
« ſtay'd me at the grave's brink z not, as I hope, 
* that he thought me worthy of many deaths, and 


to 


« to behold all mine caſt out of the world with my- 
« ſelf; but as a King, who judging the poor in truth, 
* has received a promiſe from God, that his Throne 
all be eflabliſhed for ever. As for yourſelf, Sir, 
„ ſeeing your fair day is but now in the dawn, and 
„ mine drawn to the evening, your own virtues and 
« the King's grace aſſuring you of many favours and 
«© much honour, 1 beſceck you not to begin your 
« firſt building upon the ruins of the innocent; and 
* that their ſcrrows, with mine, may not attend 
« your firſt plantation, I have been ever bound 
« to your nation, as well for many other graces, ag 
« for their trve report of my trial to his Majeſty, a- 
2 goin whom 1 had been found malignant, the 

earing of my cauſe would not have changed ene- 
„ mies into friends, malice into compaſhon, and the 
« minds of the greateſt number preſent into the 
« commiſeration of my ſtate. It is not the nature 
« of foul treaſon to beget ſuch fair paſſions ; neither 
« could it agree with the duty and love of faithful 
« ſubjeQs, eſpecially of your nation, to bewail his 
% overthrow, who had conſpired againſt their moſt 
liberal and natural Lord. I therefore truſt, Sir, 
that you will not be the firſt, that ſhall kill us out- 
right, cut down the tree with the fruit, and un- 
« dergo their curſe, who enter the field of the father- 
« leſs; which, if it pleaſe you to know the truth, 
« is far leſs frui ful in value than in fame; but that 
t ſo worthy a Gentleman as yourſelf will rather bind 
* us to your ſervice, being Sir, Gentlemen, not baſe 
in birth and alliance, who have intereſt therein; 
„% and myſelf, with the utmoſt thankfulneſs, will 
ever remain ready to obey your Commandments.” 
This letter, in one or two old copies, is dated De- 
cember 1608 ; but it had ſo little effect upon Carr, 
or any other applications, which Ralegh might make 
to the King, with his Majeſty himſelf, that beſides 
Sherborne, and the manors belonging to it, thoſe 
other lands, which Ralegh himſelf had purchaſed, 
called, Pinford and Prime/ly, Barton, and the manors 
appertaining thereto, forteited with the reſt by his 
attainder, were alſo granted the following year 
1609 to the ſaid favourite (74). 

[AA] Wrote ſeveral books.] We ſhall, after the 
example of Mr. Ola (75), conſider his writings under 
the following heads, wiz. Poetical, Epiſtolary, Mili- 
tary, Maritimal, Geographical, Political, Philoſophical, 
and Hiſtorical. I. Poetical; as his Poems on Gaſ- 
coigne”s Steel-Glaſs ; The Excuſe ; The filent Lover; the 
Anſwer to Marke's Paſtoral ; with his Poems of Cyn- 
thia, and two more on Spenſer's Fairy-Queen ; The 
Lover's Maze; A Farewel to Court; The Advice; 
which laſt three pieces are printed in an old Co/le4ion 
of ſeveral ingenious Poems and Songs by the wits of the 
age, 1660, in 8vo. another little Poem, printed in 
the London Magazine for Auguſt 1734 ; ſeveral in 
the Afmolean They at Oxtord, namely, Erroris 
Reſponſio, and his Anſwer to the Lie, &c. three pieces 
written juſt before his death, viz. his Pilgrim, his 
Epigram in Alluſion to the Snuff of a Candle, and his 
Epitaph, printed in his Remains. There is likewiſe 
aſcribed to him a ſatyrical Elegy upon the death of 
the Lord Treaſurer Cecil, Earl of Saliſbury, printed 
by Oſborne in his Memoirs of King James, and ſaid 
to be our Author's by Shirley in his Life of Raligb, 
p. 179. II. Epiftolary, viz. Letters, eight and twen- 
ty of Which Mr. Oldys tells us he has ſeen in print 


* 
* 


and manuſcript (76). III. MiLiTaxy. Theſe diſ- (76) f. 74. 


courſes relate either to the defenſe of England in par- 
ticular, or contain general arguments and examples 
of the cauſes and reaſons of war among mankind. 
On the former ſubject he ſeems to have drawn up ſe- 
veral remonſtrances, which are but ſparingly and 
ſlowly come to light. However, as he had a prin- 
cipal hand in the determinations of the Council of 
War for putting the nation in arms, when it was un- 
der immediate apprehenſions of the Spaniſh invaſion, 
there is good reaſon to believe, that he was the Au- 
thor of a treatiſe concerning Notes of es a 
1 uc 


(74) See Cara 


2 p. 173 & 
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to ſet forth ſhips and men upon a voyage to the ſouib parts of America, or elſewhere with- 
in America, poſſeſſed and inhabited by heathen and ſavage people, to diſtover ſome commo- 
dities and merchandize profitable for the ſubjetts of theſe Kingdoms, whereof the inhabitants 
make little or no uſe, &c. Accordingly he ſet out with his fleet for Guiana in the begin- 


ning of July; but his deſign being betrayed to the Spaniards, it was defeated ; and his 


(e) See Rymer's 
Federa, Tom. 
17. p · 192. 


ſon Walter was killed at St. Thome, which was burnt by Captain Keymis, who being 
reproached by Sir Walter for his ill conduct in the affair, killed himſelf Gunda- 
mor, the Spaniſh Embaſſador in England, being informed of what had paſſed at Gui- 
ana, complained in very ſtrong terms to the King, who on the 11th of June, 1618, pub- 
liſhed a proclamation to this effect (4), that Whereas we gave liberty to Sir Malter 
and others, to undertake a voyage to Guiana, where they had pretended a proba bility of 


«. diſcovering gold mines, &e. we did, by expreſs limitation and caution, reſtrain and 


Lad 


forbid them from attempting any act of hoſtility, upon any territories or ſubjects of 


« foreign Princes, with whom we are in amity; and more particularly thoſe of our 
« dear brother the King of Spain, in reſpeC of his dominions on that continent, which, 
« notwithſtanding, they have, by hoſtile invaſion of the town of St. Thome, &c. broken 
« and infringed, We have therefore thought fit to make publick declaration of our 


« utter miſlike and deteſtation of the ſaid inſolencies; and for the better detection and 


« clearing up of the truth, we charge all our ſubjects, that have any underſtanding of 
« notice thereof, to repair to any of our Privy Council, and make known their whole 


* 


4 


* 


ſuch Defence 7 the Kingdom, written three years be- 
fore that invaſion, To this treatiſe was alſo joined a 
Direction for the beſi and moſt orderly retreat of an army, 
whether in Campaign or Straits. And theſe were then 

reſented in manuſcript to the Privy Council. Here- 
in one advice is, that ſince Frontier forces are unlikely 
to prevent an enemy from landing, if they ſhould 
mT through the deficiency or abſence of our _ 

ing (for this is the force which Raligb was ever for 
ſaving firſ uſed againſt ſuch foreign invaſions) it were 
better by driving or clearing the country of proviſions, 
and temporizing, to endeavour at growing ſtronger, 
and rendering the enemy weaker, than to hazard all 
by a confuſed and diſorderly deſcent of the populace 
to oppoſe the firſt landing, as their cuſtom was for- 
merly. But this was one of the chief points, which 
a little before the approach of the Spanyb Armada 
was oppoſed by Thomas Digges, Eſq; Muſter Maſter 
General of the Queen's Forces in the Low-Countties, 
in a Diſcourſe of the beſt order for repulſing a foreign 
Force, &c. which he then 
ed an Anſwer, which having been found in an old 
manuſcript copy among others of Sir Walter Ralegh's 
diſcourſes, and by ſeveral circumſtances therein a- 
greeing with many in his life, as well as with ſeve- 
ral orders in the aforeſaid Council of War, ſeveral 


paſſages in his Hiſtory of the World, and his other 


writings, it was publiſhed by Nathaniel Booth of 
Gray's-Inn, Eſq; at London 1734 in 8vo, under this 
title: 4 Military Diſcourſe, whether it be better for 
England to give an invader preſent battle, or to t 

rize and defer the ſame, &c. But if we would ſee 
Ralegh's opinion upon this ſubject in a more extenſive 
and univerſal manner, it muſt be in his Diſcourſes of 
the original and fundamental cauſe of natural and 
neceſſary, arbitrary and cuſtomary, holy and civil wars ; 
which, though publiſhed ſeveral years after his death, 
have ſufficient marks of genuineneſs upon them. IV. 
Maritimal ; viz. his Diſcourſe of the invention of ſhip- 
ping, &c. printed among his Eſays in 1650 in Bvo. 
his Obſervations and Notes concerning the Royal Navy 
and Sea-ſervice, dedicated to Prince Henry, printed 
likewiſe among his Z/ays ; his Letter to that Prince 
concerning the Model of a Ship, printed among his 
Remains; his Report of the Truth of the Fight about 
the Iſles of Azores, printed in 1591 in 4to. and re- 
printed by Ha#luyt, Vol. IT. Part II. p. 169. edit. 
1599 1 his Relation of the Action at Cadiz, publiſhed 


among the Remains at the end of an Abridgment of 


Sir Walter Ralegh's Hiftory of the World, 1700 in 
8vo ; and his Monorial touching Dover Port, printed 
ina pamphlet, entitled, An Hay on Ways and Means 
to maintain the Honour and Safety of England, publiſhed 
by Sir Henry Sheers in 1701. in 4to. Sir Walter in 
the Introduction to his Ob/crwations and Notes concern- 
irg the Roval Navy and Sea-ſervice mentions a Dif 


courſe of a maritimal woyage, with the paſſages and in- 


abliſhed, This occaſion- 


knowledge, that we may thereupon proceed to the exemplary puniſhment and coerci- 
on of all ſuch, as are found guilty of ſo ſcandalous and enormous outrages.“ 


Ralegh 
cidents therein, which he had formefly written to 


Prince Henry; and in his Hiftory of the World (77) he (77) Lib. 5. & 
6. 


takes notice of another treatiſe, written to the ſame 
Prince, Of the Art of War by Sea; © a ſubject to 
my knowledge, ſays he, never handled by any 
* man ancient or modern; but God has ſpared 
* me the labour of finiſhing it, by the loſs of that 
* brave Prince; of which, like an eclipſe of the 
« ſun, we ſhall find the effects hereafter.” V. Geo- 
graphical, viz. ſeveral diſcourſes and papers of his 
concerning the diſcovery, planting, 4 ſettlement 
of Virginia, which were formerly in the hands of 
Sir Francis Walfingham (78). A Treatiſe of the NV. 72 
Indies (79). Conſiderations on the V, oyage for Guiana, 
a manuſcript containing leaves in 4to. in the Library 
of Sir Hans Shane, Bart. Diſcovery of the large, rich, 
and beautiful Empire of Guiana, publiſhed by himſelf, 
and mentioned above. His Journal of his ſecond 
Voyage to Guiana, which remains ſtill in manuſcript ; 
and his Apology for the ſaid voyage. VI. Political, 
viz. The Seat of Government ; ſhewing it to be upheld 
by the two great Pillars of civi/ Fuftice and martial 
Policy, and how this is framed out of the Huſband, 
Merchants, and Gentry of the Realm. This piece 
was printed among his Remains in 1652, in 12mo. 
Obſervations concerning the Cauſes of the Magnificency 
and Opulency, printed likewiſe among his Remain:, 
The Prince ; or Maxims of State, printed at London 
t642 in 4to. and reprinted among his Remains. Mr. 
Wood ſays, that it is the ſame with Aphori/ms of State, 
publiſhed by John Milton at London 1661 in 8vo. 
The Cabinet-Council, containing the chief Arts of Em- 
pire, and myſteries of State babe &c. publiſbed 
by John Milton, Ef; London 1658 in 8vo. In the 
ſecond edition at London 1692 in 8vo. it is entitled, 
The Arts of Empire and Myſteries of State diſcabineted, 
&c. The Spaniard"s Cruelties to the Engliſh in Havanna 
(80). His Conſultation about the Ptace with Spain, 


and our protecting the Netherlands, in manuſcript. 178. 


The preſent State of Spain, with a moſt accurate account 
of his Catholic Majeſty's Power and Riphts ; alſo the 
names and worth of the moſt conſiderable Perſons in that 
Kingdom, in manuſcript; which ſeems to be a diffe- 
rent piece from The preſent State of Things, as they now 
land between the three Kingdoms, France, England, and 
Spain, in manuſcript. A Diſcourſe on the match 
pounded by the Sawoyan between the Lady Elizabeth and 
the Prince of Piedmont, and 9 on that between 
Prince Henry of England and a daughter of & ; 
both which diſcourſe are in e 4 Diabs, 
between a Jeſuit and a Recuſant ; SHeauing how dange- 
rous their Principles are to Chriſtian Princes, publiſhed 
by Philip Ralegh, Eſq; _—_— our Author's Genuine 
Remains at the end of an idgment of his Hiſtory 
of the world, London 1700 in 8 A Dialigue be- 


tween a Counſellor of State and a Fuſtice of Peace, 
better known in the printed copies by the title 8 


(73) Oldys, f. 
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33 and 176. 


(79) 
177. 


(80) 
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Ralæb landed at Plymouth, which was about the beginning of July following (03 


and though he heard that the Court was exaſperated by the Spaniſh Embaſſador, 


he was 


firmly refolyed to go to London; and after he had ſettled. his affairs in the weſt, began 
his journey for London; but before he came to Aſhburnham, twenty miles from Ply- 
mouth, was met by Sir Lewis Stucley, Vice-Admiral of the county of Devon, who ar- 
reſted him in the name of his Majeſty, to whom Ralegh wrote a letter in vindication of 


the Prerogative of Parliamenis, dedicated to King 
James, and printed at Mizelburge 1628 in 4to, a 

reprinted in 1642 in 4to, and likewiſe among his 
Remains. A Diſcourſe of the words Law and Right; 
in manuſcript in the Amoltan library. 2 
touching trade and commerce with the Hollander and 
other nations, as it wwas preſented to King Fame; 
evherein is proved, that our ſea and land commodities 
ſerve to inrich and flrengthen other countries againſi our 
own : printed in 1653 in 12mo. But it is doubt- 
ful, whether this tract was written by our Author, 
VII. Philoſophical ; viz. A Treatiſe of the Soul; in 
manuſcript in the AHhmolean library. His Sceptic or 
Speculations ; printed among his Remains. Infirufions 
to his Son and Pofterity, printed in 1632 in 12mo, 
and reprinted among his Remains; and to this In- 


Niructions is ſubjoined The dutiful Advice of a lovin 


Son to his aged Father. A treatiſe of Mines and t 

trial of Minerals, and a Collection of Chymical and Me- 
dicinal Receipts ; both which are in manuſcript. 
VIII. Hiftorical ; viz. his Hiftory of tbe World, pub- 
liſhed in April 1614 in fol. and reprinted many times 
ſince. It is highly eſteemed, and has been mentioned 
in terms of the ſtrongeſt approbation by the moſt 
eminent of our writers. It is a point worth exa- 
mining, whether there is any foundation for the vul- 
gar ſtory, that he continued this Hiſtory down to his 
own times, but deſtroyed this continuation, becauſe 
the firſt part did not meet with encouragement. He 
obſerves in his Preface, that he © propoſed to confine 
« his diſcourſe with this our renowned Iſle of Great 
« Pritain ;” and that he forbears to promiie a 
« ſecond or third volume, which he intends, if the 
« firſt receives grace and good acceptance, for that 
« which is already done may be thought enough 
% and too much.” And in the —— of his 
Hiftory he ſays ; Whereas this book by the title calls 
itſelf The firſt Part of the General Hiſtory of the 
world, implying a ſecond and third volume, which 1 
alſo intended and have hewn out ; befides may di, 
couragements perſuading my filence, it has pleaſed God to 
take that glorious Prince out of the world, to whom they 
abere directed; whoſe unſpeakable and never enough la- 
mented boſs has taught me to ſay with Fob, veria eſt 
in luctum cithera mea, & organum meum in vocem 
flentium. Hence, as Mr. Oldys obſerves (81), it 
ſeems plain enough, that our Author had only ſome 
plan, or perhaps a few rough drauglits of ſome ſuc- 
ceeding parts of the hiſtory at his time drawn up; 
and that he was diſcouraged from making any fur- 
ther progreſs in them. Granting that his mind might 
change, and that there was time enough to finiſh 
the remaining velumes between this year and his 
death, which is ſcarcely allowable; yet as we know 
how moſt of that time was employed by him, it will 
admit of no room for any ſuch performance. For in 
1615, the year, which followed that, wherein he 
publithed his Hiitory, two at leaſt of his molt ce- 


lebrated tracts beforementioned were written. "The 


ſame year he was aiſo buſy in writing letters and 
making other intereſt for his releaſment, which 
he obtained before the end of it. After this his 
employments and affairs made it almoſt impoſſible for 
him to carry on ſo great a work, There is indeed 
an intimation of the deſign he had upon ſome part 
of the ancient Engliſh hiſtory, preſerved in a letter 
of his own, written, it ſeems, though not dated, be- 
fore his great work was publiſhed, to Sir Robert 
Cotton, whole library was molt likely to furniſh him 
with thoſe uncommon books which he wanted for 
his purpole. The letter is as follows : 


« Sir Robert Cotton, 


Alf you have any of theſe old books, or any ma- 
„ nuſcripts, Wherein I may fiud any of our Britiſh 


himſelf 


*« antiquities, if you pleaſe to lend them me for a 
* little while, I will ſafely reſtore them, and think 
* myſelf much beholden unto you; or if you have any 
old French hiſtory, wherein our nation is mention- 
ed, or any elſe in what language ſoever. 


* Your poor friend, 
« . Rakgh.” 


The original of this letter is in the Cotton library, 
Julius C. 3; and at the top of it is a liſt of the 
old Authors, which Sir Walter refers to. But this 
does not ſufficienly inform us, whether the uſe of 


| theſe books was to continue his General Hiftory, or 


furniſh him upon ſome more particular ſubject ; 
though Dr. Thomas Smith (82) inclines to the for- 
mer opinion. However it is very probable, that Sir 
Walter's own intimations in the firſt part ſeem to be 
the only foundation of that formal ſtory related by 
Mr. Winſtanley (83), who tells us, that © ſome few 
« days before he ſuffered, he ſent for Mr. Walter 
% Burre, who formerly printed his firſt volume of the 
« Hiſtory of the World ; whom taking by the hand, 
after ſome diſcourſe, he aſked him how that work 
of his had fold ? Mr. Burre returned this anſwer, 
ce that it had fold ſo ſlowly, that it had undone him. 
At which words Sir Walter Ralegh ſtepping to his 
« deſk, reaches his other part of his Hiltory to Mr. 
„ Burre, which he had brought down to the times he 
lived in. Clapping his Rand on his breaſt, be 
* took the other unprinted part of his work 
into his hand, with a figh ſaying, 4b! my 
« friend, hath the firfl part undone thee ? The ſecond 
dolume foall undo no more : this ungrateful world is 


(w) Oldys, 5. 
209. 


(82) Vita D. 
Robert i Cattoni, 
folio 25. 


($3) Worthies ef 
England, p. 
256. edit. 1660, 
in vo. 


* unworthy of it. When going immediately to the 


« fire- ſide, he threw it in, and ſet his foot on it till 
it was conſumed.” 4 * this paſſage Mr. Oldys 
remarks (84), that Ralegh had no leiſure to fniſh ſuch a 
ſecond part of Bis Hiflory down to his own time, In the 
zext place, it is no ways probable, that he, who, in re- 
gard to the firſt part, could follow the rule of Seneca, 
that he, who having ſatisfied his own conſcience, could 
diſregard the cenſure of others, ſhould ſacrifice ſo great a 
part of his labours, or any part, in ſuch a raſh and in- 
confiderate manner, to the ſudden repreſentations of a 
bookſeller, without ever ſuſpecting any mercenary ends in 
him. Further it does not appear true, that the firſt part 
did ſell flowly, for there was a ſecond edition of it ſet 
forth by that wery bookſeller, within three years after the 
fat. And laſtly, the firſt one ave can meet with, who 
reports the ſame, is a trifling and ſuperficial writer, who 
produces no authority for his affertion. As for the un- 
fiſhed parts he might have of ſuch a continuation, to ad- 
mit that they were thus deſtroyed, would moreover in no 


wiſe agree with an account we have more ſatisfatorily 


atteſted of that great quantity there was in being of Sir 
Walter Ralegh's unprinted 2 ſeveral 2 dou 
his death, For it is affirmed to us, that the famous 
Mr. Hamden, a little before the civil wars, was at 
the charge of tranſcribing three thouſand four hun- 
dred fifty two ſheets of Sir Walter Ralegh's manu- 
ſcripts, as the Amanuenſis himſelf told me (ſays my 
author) who had his cloſe chamber, his fire and can- 
dle, with an attendant to deliver him the originals, 
and take his copies as faſt as he could write them 
(85). Yet what is become of this treaſure, I have not 
been able to learn : but if <ve ſuppoſe that My. Hamden 
would not be at the trouble and charge of tranſcribing 
any of our author's writings, which had then been printed, 
and grant that all of his, which have been printed ſince 
that time, as well as all we can hear of remaining in 
manuſcript, which are allied to be his, were part of 
that collettion or quantity; they wwill not both together 
amount to a fourth part theresf, though we ſhould admit 
tauo or three pieces more, alſo aſcribed to him, which 

I have 


(84) p. 187. 
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but being betrayed 
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himſelf [BB]. He proceeded therefore with Stucley on his journey [CC], during which 
he wrote his Apoogy [DD]. Upon his arrival at London, he formed a deſign to eſcape, 


y Stucley, was ſeized in a boat on the Thames, Auguſt the gth, and 


committed priſoner to the Tower of London, and two or three days after a Committee 
was appointed to examine into his eſcape ; upon which ſubject he wrote a letter to the 
Marquis of Buckingham, dated October the 14th [EE]. On Friday October the 239, 


hade not yet been named. Theſe pieces are, 1. A nota- 
ble and memorable flory of the cruel war between the 
Carthaginians and their own mercenaries. Gathered out 
of Polybius and other authors, Printed in 1647 in 
to. This is only a tranſcript from our author's 
Hiftory of the World, L. 5. C. 2; &c. 2. The Life 
and Death of Mahomet ; the Conqueſt of Spain ; toge- 
ther with the riſing and ruin of the Saraſen Empire : 
printed in 1637 in 12mo. This, except a few leaves 
about Mahomet, is no more than a tranſlation of an 
Epitome made by ſome ignorant Spaniſh author ; 
and the ſtyle very inferior to that of Ralegh. 3. An 
Introduftion to a Breviary of the Hiflory of England; 
with the reign of King William J. entitled the Conqueror : 
printed in 1693 in 8vo. 
[BB] To whom Ralegh wrote a letter in vindication of 
himſelf.] The letter is as follows: 


« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

« If in my journey outward bound I had my men 
c murdered at the iſlands, and yet ſpared to take 
« revenge; if I did diſcharge ſome Spaniſh barks 
„ taken, without ſpoil ; if I did forbear all parts of 
« the Spaniſh Indies, wherein I might have taken 
« twenty of their towns on the ſea-coaſts, and did 
« only follow the enterprize I undertook for Guiana, 
« where, without any directions from me, a Spaniſh 
« village was burnt, which was new ſet up within 
« three miles of mine ; by your Majeſty's favour, 
I find no reaſon why the Spaniſh Embaſſador ſhould 
« complain of me. If it were lawful for the Spa- 
« niards to murder twenty fix Engliſhmen, tying 
« them back to back, and then cutting their throats, 
«« when they had traded with them a whole month, 
« and came to them on the land without ſo much 
« as one ſword ; and it may not be lawful for your 
a wary be ſubjects, being charged firlt by them, to 
«« repel force by force; we may juſtly ſay, O miſera- 
« ble Engliſh ! If Parker and Mecham took Cam- 
« peachy and other places in the Honduras, ſeated 
« in the heart of the Spaniſh Indies, burnt towns, 
« and killed the Spaniards, and had nothing ſaid 
« unto them at their return ; and myſelf, who for- 
« bore to look into the Indies, becauſe I would not 
« offend, muſt be accuſed ; I may as juſtly ſay, O 
« miſerable Ralegh ! If I have ſpent my poor eſtate, 
« loſt my ſon, ſuffered by ſickneſs, and otherwiſe a 
« world of hardſhips; if I have reſiſted, with mani- 


« feſt hazard of my life, the robberies and _— | 
e 


« with which my companions would have made me 
« rich ; if when I was poor, I could have. made my 
ſelf rich; if when I had got my liberty, which 
all men and nature itſelf do much prize, I volun- 
« tarily loſt it; if when I was ſure of my life, I 
« rendered it again ; if I might elſewhere have 
« ſold my ſhip and goods, and put five or fix thou- 
« ſand pounds in my purſe, and yet brought her 
« into England ; I beſeech your Majeſty to believe, 
« that all this I have done, uſe it ſhould not be 
« ſaid, that your Majeſty had given liberty and 
« truſt to a man, whoſe end was but the recovery 
« of his liberty, and who had betrayed your Maje- 
« ſty's truſt, My Mutineers told me, that if I re- 
« turned to England, I ſhould be undone ; but I be- 
« lieved in your Majeſty's goodneſs, more than in all 
« their arguments. Sure, I am the firſt, that bein 

free and able to inrich myſelf, yet hath embra 

« poverty and peril; and ſure I am, that my example 
4 Hall make me the laſt, But your Majeſty's wiſ- 
« dom and goodneſs I have made my judges, who 
« have ever been and ſhall ever be 


« Your Majeſty's moſt humble vaſſal, 
« Walter Ralegh.” 


Vol. VIII. 


there 


[CC] He proceeded therefore with Stucly on his jour- 
ney.] The particulars of his journey may be ſeen in 
Captain Samuel King's Narrative of Sir Walter Ra- 
legh's Motives and Opportunities for conveying himſelf out 
of the Kingdom; with the Manner how he was betrayed. 
MS. two ſheets in fol. cited by Mr. Oldys ; and in 
Manourie's Declaration annexed to King James's De- 
claration ; and in a piece of Sir Lewis Stucley's, en- 
titled, To the King's moſt excellent Majefly, the humble 
Petition and Information of Sir Lewis Stucley, Knight, 
Vice- Admiral of Devon, touching his own Behaviour in 
the charge committed to him for the bringing up of Sir 
Walter Ralegh, and the ſcandalous aſper/ions caſl upon 
him for the jame. 1618 in 4to. 

[DD] Mete his Apology.) It appears to have 
been firſt publiſhed among his Select Eſays in 1650 
pr 8vo. It was reprinted with theſe E/ays in 
1667. 

(EE) Wrote a letter to the Marquis of Buckingham, 
dated October the 14th) Init he writes thus: If 
I preſume too much, I humbly beſeech your Lord- 
< ſhip to pardon me, eſpecially in preſuming to 
„write to ſo great and ſo worthy a perſon, who 
„% hath been told, that I have done him wrong. I 
heard it but of late, but moſt happy had I n, 
« if I might have diſproved that villainy againſt 
% me, when there had been no ſuſpicion, that the 
« defire to ſave my life had preſented my excuſe. 
But, my worthy Lord, it is not to excuſe myſelf, that 
% I now write. I cannot, for I have now offended 
« my ſovereign Lord. For all paſt, even all the 
world, and my very enemies, have lamented my 
loſs ; whom now if his Majeſty's mercy alone do 
„% not lament, I am loſt. Howloever, that which 
«doth comfort my ſoul in this offence is, that even 
in the offence itſelf, I had no other intent than 
his Majeſty's ſervice, and to make his Majeſty 
* know, that my late enterprize was grounded u 
* a truth, and which with one ſhip ipeedily ſet out 
I meant to have aſſured or to have died; being 
« reſolved, as it is well known, to have done it at 
Plymouth, had I not been reſtrained. Hereby I 
* hoped, not only to recover his Majeſty's gracious 
opinion, but have deſtroyed all thoſe malig- 

nant reports, which had been ſpread of me. 
That this is true, that Gentleman, whom 1 fo 
much truſted, my keeper, and to whom I opened 
my heart, cannot but teſtify ; and wherein, if I 
* cannot be believed living, my death ſhall witneſs. 
Yea, that Gentleman cannot but avow it, that when 
* we came back towards London, I defired to fave 
* no other treaſur than the exact Deſcription of thoſe 
< places in the Indies. That I meant to go hence 
« as a diſcontented man, God, I truſt, and my own 
« actions will diſſuade his Majeſty ; whom neither 
« the loſs of my eſtate, thirteen years impriſon- 
« ment, and the denial of my pardon, could beat 
« from his ſervice. Nor had the opinion of be- 
« ing counted a fool, or rather diſtracted, by re- 
«« turning as I did, balanced with my love to his 
e Majeſty's perſon and eſtate, any place at all in 
« my heart. It was that laſt ſevere letter from the 
« Lords for the ſpeedy bringing of me up, and the 
«« impatience of diſhonour, that firſt put me in fear 
« of my life, or enjoying it in a perpetual impri- 
« ſonment, never to recover my reputation loſt, 
which ſtrengthened me in my late and too late 
« lamented reſolution, if his Majeſty's mercy do not 
« abound ; if his Majeſty do not pity my age, and 
« ſcorn to take the extremeſt and utmoſt advantage 
« of my errors; if his Majeſty in his charity do not 
« make a difference between offences proceedin 


from a r natural impulſion, without all ill 
* 


intents, and thoſe of an ill heart; and that your 


* Lordſhip, remarkable in the world for the noble- 
$ M 


% neſs 
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(x) Sir Richard 
Hutton's Re- 
Ports, P- 21. edit. 
1656, in folio. 


(9) Oldys, p. 
230. 
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ozon Time, p. 16, 


17. edit. 1724, 
in folio. 


(86) p · 226. 


(87) See Ry- 
mer's Federa, 


Tom. 17. folio 
115. 
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there was a conference held upon the form or manner how priſoners, who have been at- 
tainted of treaſon, and ſet at liberty, ſhould be brought to execution, between all the 
Judges of England; and the queſtion being put. Whether a Privy-Seal was ſufficient, 
«« jt being directed to the Juſtices of the King's Bench, to command them to award execu- 
« tion againſt Sir Walter Ralegh z or how they ſhould proceed before execution be a- 
« warded ?“ it was reſolved by all, that he ought to be brought to the bar by 
« Habeas Corpus to the Lieutenant of the Tower, and then demanded, it he could 
« ſay any thing why execution ſhould not be awarded?“ Upon this reſolution, a Privy- 
Seal came to the Juſtices of the King's Bench, commanding them to proceed againſt him 
according to law (x). On Wedneſday, October the 28th, Sir Walter was carried to the 
King's-Bench Bar at Weſtminſter, where ſentence of death was paffed upon him [ FF}, 
and he was then led to the Gate-houſe near the Palace- yard; and the day following be- 


headed in the old Palace-yard in Weſtminſter [GG]. 


His body was interred in the 


chancel of the church of St. Margaret's Weſtminſter ; but his head was long preſerved in a 
caſe by his widow, who ſurvived him twenty-nine years ; and after her death, it was 
kept alſo by her fon Carew Ralegh [HH], with whom it was buried (0%. Biſhop Bur- 
net (z) ſpeaking of ſome great errors in King James the Firſt's reign, proceeds thus: 
«« Beſides theſe publick actings, King James ſuffered much in the opinion of all people, 
« by his ſtrange way of ufing one of the greateſt men of that age, Sir Waller Ralegh ; a- 


«« painſt whom the proceedings 


at firſt were cenſured, but the laſt part of them was 


<« thought both barbarous and illegal.” And a little farther, ſpeaking of the ſame King, 
he ſays, His reign in England was a continual courſe of mean practices: the firſt 
« condemnation of Sir Walter Ralegh was very black; but the executing him after ſo 
« many years, and after an employment, that had been given him, was * a 

| * arous 


«« neſs of your diſpoſition, do not vouchſafe to be- 
come my interceſſor, whereby your Lordſhip ſhall 
bind an hundred Gentlemen of my kindred to ho- 
* nour your memory, and bind me, for all the time 
* of that life, which your Lordſhip ſhall beg for 
me, to pray to God, that you may ever — 1 

and over- bind me to remain 


« Your moſt humble Servant, 
« . Ralegh.” 


FF} Sentence of death aas paſſed him.] Mr. 
Ole obſerves (86), that the Kg Sen all 81 While 
retired, as it were, or at ſome remoteneſs from this 
tragical ſcene, and as it is delivered down by particular 
tradition, was in Hartfordſhire, as if he would have 
diverted himſelf not only from the ſight or report, 
but even the thoughts of it. Vet what an effectual 
and expeditious hand he had in it, may farther ap- 
pear from his ſpecial warrant for the execution of 
Sir Malter, which was produced ready ſigned at 
Weſtminſter, in a manner as ſoon as the ſentence was 
over, being dated the ſame day, and directed to the 
Lord Chancellor Bacon (87). Ralegh the night be- 
fore his death wrote the following verſes, which were 
found in his bible. 


2 
* 


Ewen ſuch is time ! who takes in truſt 

Our youth, our joys, und all we have; 

And pays us but with earth and duſt ; 

Who in the dark and filent grave, 

When wwe have wander'd all our Ways, 
Shuts up the flory of our days. 

But from that earth, that grave, and duſt, 
The Lord ſhall raiſe me up, I truft. 


[GG] The day following beheaded in the old Palace- 
Yard in Weſtminſter.) 'He mounted the ſcaffold 
with a chearful countenance, and ſaluted the Lords, 
Knights, and Gentlemen of his acquaintance. He 
introduced his ſpeech with informing them, that as 
he was yeſterday taken out of his bed in a ſtrong fit of 
a fever, which much weakened him, if any diſabi- 
lity of voice or dejection of countenance ſhould ap- 
Pear in him, they would impute it rather to the diſ- 
order of his body than any diſmaidneſs of mind. 
He concludes his ſpeech with theſe words : And now 
4 entreat, that you all will join with me in prayer to 
the great God of Heaven, wwhom 1 have grievouſh of- 
ended, being a man full of all vanity, who has lived a 
feaful hfe in ſuch callings, as haue been moſt inducing to 
it ; for I have been a ſoldier, a ſailor, and a Courtier, 
which are courſes of wickedneſs and vice; that his Al. 


mighty Goodneſs will forgive me; that he will caſt au 
my fins from me, and that he will receive me into everlaſt- 
ing life. So I take my have of you all, making my peace 
with God. | LY 
Then Proclamation being made, that all men ſhould 
depart the ſcaffold, he prepared. himſelf for death, 
giving away his hat and cap and money to ſome at- 
tendants, who ſtood near him. When he took leave 
of the Lords and other Gentlemen, he intreated the 
Lord Arundel to deſire the King, that no ſcandalous 
writings to defame him might be publiſhed after his 
death; concluding, I have a ling journey to go; there- 
fore muſt take leave. Then having put off his gown 
and doublet, he called to the headſman to ſhew him 
the axe, which not being ſuddenly done, he ſaid, 7 
pr ythee let me ſee it: doft thou think that I am afraid 
of it ? Having fingered the edge of it a little, he re- 
turned it, and ſaid ſmiling to the Sheriff, This is a ſharp 
medicine, but it is a found cure for all diſdaſes ; and hav- 
ing entreated the company to pray to God to aſſiſt 
him and ſtrengthen him, the executioner kneeled 
down and aſked him ay ev oy which Ralegb, lay- 
ing his hand upon his ſhoulder, granted. Then be- 
ing aſked, which way he would lay himſelf on the 
block, he anſwered, So the heart be right, it is n 
matter which wway the head lies. As he ſtooped to lay 
himſelf along, and reclined his head, his tace being 
towards the Faſt, the executioner | ſpread his own 
cloak under him. After a little pauſe, he gave the 
ſign, that he was ready for the ſtroke by lifting up 
his hand, and his head was ſtruck off at two blows, 
his body never ſhrinking nor moving. His head 
was ſhewed on each fide of the ſcaffold, and then put 
into a red leather bag, and with his velvet night- 
gown thrown over it, was afterwards conveyed away 
in a mourning coach of his Lady's (88). 


Tower of London, where his father was priſoner in 
the latter end of the year 1604, or beginning of the 
year following, and was Gentleman-Commoner of 
Wadham-College in Oxford, and afterwards travelled 
abroad till the death of King James I. In the third 
year of the reign of Charles I. he was reſtored in 
blood, and about a year after married Philippa, Re- 
li& of Sir Anthony Aſhley, a rich young vids, by 
whom he had two ſons and three daughters. In 
1635 he was made one of the Gentlemen of the 
King's Privy-Chamber. In the latter end of January 
1659 he was appointed Governor of the Ifle of Jerſey. 
At the Reſtoration, King Charles II. would have 
conferred ſome perſonal honour upon him, which he 
declined. 'The King therefore knighted his eldeſt 
ſon Walter, who died ſoon after at Weſt-Horſely in 


Surrey, his father's ſeat. Mr. Ralegh had anger 
fon eat 


3 


(88) Prince's 
[HH] Carew Ralegh.] He was born in the Warthies of Ve: 


von, p. 539%, 


eee 8 2 


12 


(a) Dr. Simon 
Patrick's Account 
of Dr. Walter 
Ralegb, prefixed 
to Reli Ra- 
leigbanæ. edit. 
London 1679, in 
4o· 


(65 Wood Athen. 
Oxon. vol. 2. col. 
96. 2d edit. 


le) Idem, Fafti 
Oxon. vol. 1. col. 
168. 


(4) Idem, ibid. 
col. 1 79. 


e) Patrick, ubt 
* 7 and Wood, 
Athen, Oxon, bi 


ſupra. 


(f) Patrick and 
Wood, ubt ſupra, 


(g) Patrick, bi 
ſupra. 


(b) Wood, 
Athen, Oxon, ubi 
ſupra, 


(7) Ubi ſupra. 


(1) Attempt to- 
wards recovering 
an Account of the 
Numbers and 
Sufferings of the 
Clergy of the 
Church of Eng- 
land, Se . part, 


2, P · 71. 


e barbarous ſacrificing him to the Spaniards.” And Mr. Bevil Higgons, though other- 
wiſe a great oppoſer of Biſhop Burnet, agrees with him in this particular (aa), where 


ſpeaking of the artifices, by which King James was prevailed on to put the gallant 
Ralegh to death, he ſays, that however, he thinks, it might reſult more from want of 


courage than from cruelty, the action was inexcuſable, being not more unjuſt than mean- 


ſpirited, and one of the greateſt blemiſhes in his reign. 


ſeat at Kenton-Park near Hampton-Court. He died #: @ book lately made publick, entitled, A cot iſ- 
in December 1666. NE? 7 1 y ——— 


Mr. Wood tells us, that he had ſeen ſome ſonnets land, and of James King of England, written by 
of his compoſition, and certain ingenious diſcourſes in W. Sanderſon, Eſq; London 1656 in three ſheets in 
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(aa) Shire View 
of the Hiſtory of 
Eng land, p. 
234. edit. 1734, 
I VO; 


: . (89) Wood, 
tory. of the Lives and Reigns of Mary Queen of Scot- Affen. 0x22. vol. 


1. col. 440, 441+ 


I and a Poem ſet to muſic by Mr. Henry 4to (89). Sir Henry Wotton [9o) gives him the cha- (99) Zetters, p. 


Laws. He is ſuppoſed likewiſe to be the Author racter of @ 
of Obſervations upon ſome particular perſons and paſſages 


& RAWLEGH or RALEGH (WALTER), an eminent Engliſh Divine in the 
17th century, was ſecond ſon of Sir Carew Ralegh, (elder brother of the celebrated Sir 
Walter Ralegh,) a Gentleman of an ancient family in Devonſhire, deſcended from John 
de Ralegh, a great man in the time of William the Conqueror, who knighted him in the 
ſecond year of his reign, His mother was relict of Sir John Thynne, of Longleate, 
in Wiltſhire, and daughter of Sir William Wroughton, Vice-Admiral under Sir John 
Dudley, (afterwards Duke of Northumberland) in the expedition againſt the Scots in 1544 
(a), He was born at Downton in Wiltſhire, in the year 1586, and educated in Win- 
cheſter ſchool, whence he was ſent to Magdalen-college, in the univerſity of Oxford, of 
which he became a Commoner in Michaelmas Term, 1602 (P). June the 11th, 1605, 
he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (c), and June the 2d, 1608, that of Maſter ( d); 
and being a noted diſputant, was made 2 of the Publick Act the ſame year, in 
which he diſtinguiſned himſelf to great advantage (e). About that time he entered into 
holy orders, and became Chaplain to William, Earl of Pembroke, in whoſe family he 
ſpent about two years, when he was collated by his Lordſhip to the Rectory of Chedzoy, 
near Bridgewater in Somerſetſhire, in the latter end of the year 1620 (/). Being ſet- 
tled here, he married Mary, the daughter of Sir Richard Gibbs, and ſifter of Dr. 
Charles Gibbs, Prebendary of Weſtminſter (e) He was afterwards collated to a minor 
Prebend in the church of Wells, and to the Rectory of Streat, with the chapel of Wal- 
ton in Wiltſhire, About the time of the death of his patron the Earl of Pembroke, 
which happened in 1630, he became Chaplain in Ordinary to King Charles I. and by 
that title was actually created Doctor of Divinity in 1636. January the 13th, 1641, he 
was admitted Dean of Wells upon the death of Dr. George Warburton (9). Upon the 
breaking out of the Civil Wars, he was ſequeſtered on account of his loyalty, and hurried 
from one priſon to another [A], and ſtill there immured, where ſeveral priſoners died of 
the plague, and at laſt ſhut up in his own houſe at Wells, which was turned into a goal, 
where he was {tabbed by David Barrett, a-ſhoe-maker of that city, who was his keeper, 
and died of the wound [B] October the 10th, 1646, and was mterred on the 13th of 
the ſame month before the Dean's ſtall, in the choir of the cathedral of Wells. His 
papers, after his death, ſuch as could be preſerved, continued for above AY years in 
obſcurity, till at laſt coming into the hands of Dr. Simon Patrick, afterwards Biſhop of 
Ely, he publiſhed them at London 1679 in 4to, under this title: Reliquiæ Raleighanæ, 
being Diſcourſes and Sermons on ſeveral ſubjects, by the Reverend Dr. Walter Ralegh, Dean 
of Wells, and Chaplain in Ordinary to bis late Majeſty King Charles the Firft. Dr. Patrick 
tells us (i), that «+ beſides the quickneſs of his wit and ready elocution, he was _ 

6 0 


Gentleman of dextrous Abilities. . 


[4] Hurried from one priſon to another.) Dr. Walker 
intorms us (1), that it being Dr. Ralegh's month to 
wait on the King as his Chaplain, the Committee 
of Somerſet raiſed the rabble, and commiſſioned the 
Soldiers to plunder his Parſonage-houſe at Chedzoy ; 
and in his abſence they ſeized upon all his eltate 
ſpiritual and temporal, drove away his cattle and 
horſes, which they found upon his ground, and turn- 
ed his family out of doors. His Lady was forced to 
lye two nights in the corn-fields, it being a capital 
crime for any of the Pariſhioners to afford them lodg- 
ing. After this ſhe went to Downton in Wiltſhire, 
the ſeat of Sir Carew Ralegh, the Doctor's father; 
where her huſband met her. The King's party hav- 
ing had ſome ſucceſs in the Weſt, the DoQor had 
an opportunity to return to his family, and re-ſettle 
at Chedzoy ; but the Parliament party ſoon gained 
the aſcendant by the defeat of the Lord Goring, 
Dr. Ralegh was obliged to take refuge at Bridge- 
water, then Ae by the King. Hare he con- 
tinued till that town was ſurrendered to Fairfax and 
Cromwell, when he was taken priſoner, and after 
much ſevere ulage ſet upon a poor horſe, with his 
legs tied under — belly of it, and ſo carried to his 


houſe at Chedzoy, which was then the head-quar- 
ters of Fairfax and Cromwell ; and being extremely 
ſick through his former ill treatment, obtained the 
favour of continuing priſoner in his own houſe. 
But as ſoon as the Generals were marched, Henry 
Jeanes, who was ſolicitous for his Rectory of Chedzoy, 
and afterwards ſucceeded him in it, entered violently 
into the houſe, took the Doctor out of his bed, and 
carried him away priſoner with all his goods. His 
wife and children were expoſed to ſuch neceſſties, 
that they muſt have periſhed, if Colonel Aſh had 
not procured them the income of {ſmall tenements, 
which the Doctor had purchaſed at Chedzoy. Af- 
ter this Dr. Ralegh was ſent priſoner to Ilcheſter, the 
County-Goal ; thence to Banwell-Houſe, and thence 
to the Houſe belonging to the Deanery in Wells. 
[B] Stabbed by his Keeper, and died of the wounds.] 
Dr. Simon Patrick gives the following account ot 
the affair (2). The Committee of the county coming 
to fit at Wells, the Doctor deſiring to be permitted 
to ſpeak with them, hoping to gain ſo much liber- 


48 I. edit. 672 


(2) Brief Ac- 
count of Dr. N. 
Ralegb, prefixed 


ty as to go to Chedzoy to his wife and children, in to Religai Ra- 


order to ſettle ſome affairs, which nearly concerned 


them, In which reaſonable requeſt meeting with 
Wh a denial, 


leigbanæ. 


ce non raft,» i ow” 
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2 Dr. Patrick 


ms to mean 


Biſhop Andrews. 


(1) Wood, col, 
96, 97. 


(#) p. 14. 


(3) Ub: ſupra. 


(a) For moſt of 


this article, we 
are obliged to our 


ous friend, Mr. 
Samuel Dale, 
Author of Phar- 
maculogia, ſeu 
Manuduttio ad 
Materiam Medi- 
cam, the third 
edition of which 
was printed at 
London 1737, 
in 4to- Since 
the writing Mr. 
Dale died at 
Braintree in Eſ- 
ſ x about March 


1739. 
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« of a very ſtrong reaſon; which won him the familiarity and friendſhip of thoſe great 
« men, who were the envy of the laſt age, and the wonder of this, the Lord Falkland, 
« Dr, Hammond, and Mr. Chillingworth z the laſt of which was wont to ſay (and no 
„% man was a better judge of it than himſelf) that Dr. Ralegh was the beſt Diſputant 
e thaFever he met withal : and indeed there is a very great acuteneſs eaſily to be obſerved 
e in his writings, which would have appeared more, if he had not been led, by the 
common vice of thoſe times, to imitate too far a very eminent man (i), rather than 
6 follow his own excellent genius.“ He was a maſter-workman even in his youth, when 
ſeveral of theſe pieces, it is evident, were compoſed ; and had been a greater, if he had not 
fallen into a way wherein his wit was ſo much confined, that at laſt it broke out of it, as 
appears by bis diſcourſe of Oaths, which is ſtrong and nervous, tlear and judicious, as well 
as full of ſpirit and life, and may be ſufficient to ſhew what he could have done, if he had 
ſet himſelf to it, in other arguments, and handled them in the ſame manner, that the reſt of 
his friends before-named did thoſe, wherein they were engaged He is ſaid to have written 
a tract of Millennianiſm, to which notion he was inclined; but this piece has been long 
fince loft (1). In 1719, there was publiſhed at London in 8yo, by Laurence Howel, 
M. A. Certain Queries propoſed by Roman Catholicks, and anſwered by Dr. Walter Ra- 
legh, Dean of Wells, Sc. The Editor obſerves in his Preface (m), that he had this 
piece from a Gentleman, who received it from a Gentlewoman on her death-bed, whoſe 
hame by her marriage was Farthing, her huſband being grandſon to Dr. Walter Ralegh ; 
and that there were nineteen ſermons of the Doctor's in manuſcript, in the hands of the 


Gentleman who communicated the tract abovementioned, 


a denial, though a Gentleman of a thouſand pound a 
year offered to be bound for his return at the time 
they ſhould appoint him, he could not but expoſtu- 
late the matter with them, and happened to ſay, a- 
mong other things, that it was very hatd, that he 
ſhould be refuſed a courteſy from them, which ſeve- 
ral other perſons obtained without them; who had 
liberty to go home, ſome for a week, ſome for a 
month, when they pleaſed. 'This inſtead of molli- 
fying the Committee towards him, only ſharpened 
their anger towards the Goaler, whom they repri- 
manded for his remiſſneſs, and threatned to turn him 
out of his place, if he took upon him any more to 

nt this licenſe to any priſoner. This rebuke ſtuck 
in the Goaler's mind, and the next morning enter- 
ing into the Doctor's chamber, when he was writing 
to his wife to let her underſtand, that he could not 
procure leave to come and ſee her, he clapt his hand 
upon the paper, and demanded a fight of it. To. 
which the Doctor replied, that he ſhould with all 
his heart, if he had any authority from the Com- 
mittee to require it; otherwiſe he might be ſatiſ- 
fied with this proteſtation, that it was nothing elſe 
but a letter to his wife, to acquaint her with the de- 
nial the Committee had given him, as he knew well 
enough. Whereupon the Keeper began to endeavour 
to he it from him by force; but the Doctor being 
too ſtrong for him, wreſted it out of his hands ; 
which being done, the Keeper ſtept back, drew his 
ſword, ran it immediately into the Doctor's belly, 
and gave him an incurable wound, of which, ſays 
Dr. Patrick, after a few days he died. But Dr. 
Walker tells us (3), that the Keeper ran the feord 


into Dr. Ralegh's belly home to the back bone, and 
gave him ſuch an incurtble wound, that he tumbled out 
of his chair dead, but being brought to life again by 
ome help and alſiſlance, he lingered on about fix weeks, 
and then died of his wound. The author of Mercurius 
Ruſticus for the year 1647 informs us, that the Com- 
mittee were ſo little affected with the affair, that 
afterwards they turned the Doctor's wife and chil- 
« dren out of doors, and forced his ſon to fly the 
country, for that he would have proſecuted the law 
„ againſt his father's murdeter.” Whether that be 
exact true or no, ſays Dr. Patrick, I am not able to 
fay; but this may be relied on (coming from an un- 
doubted hand) that though his wife proſecuted him two 
= together, ſhe could not get him brought to a trial. 

ut ſhe falling flick before the third came, and not able 
to attend it, then the fellow appeared and was acquit- 


ted, there being no body ready to make good the charge 
. againſt him. Þr Y x. 


„ murderer, that they ſent out their Warrants to 
« apprehend the Doctor's eldeſt ſon, Mr. George 
% Ralegh, becauſe he carried on the ſecutions 
« againſt Barrett [the Keeper]; inſomuch that Mr. 
* Ralegh was forced to fly for his ſecurity, and then 
Barrett was releaſed, and reſtored again by the 
Committee to his place.. The Committee like- 
« wiſe apprehended, impriſoned, and kept in cuſto- 
„dy (till the very hour of his death) one Mr. Stan- 
„ diſh, a Clergy-vicar of the Church of Wells, be- 
* cauſe he had buried the Doctor by the Common- 
% Prayer.” 


* 


iz RAY [A] (JOHN) (a), ſon of Mr. Roger Ray, a Blackſmith, by Elizabeth 
the particulars of his wife, was born ar Black Notley in Eſſex, November the 29th, 1628, He received 


the firſt rudiments of learning at the Grammar-ſchool at Braintree, in the ſaid county, 
Author's ingeni- under Mr. Love; and on the 28th of June 1644, was admitted into Catharine- Hall in 


Walker likewiſe obſerves (4), that %) ys; fra. 


the Committee ſo much favoured the execrable p. 71. 


Cambridge, where he continued about a year and three quarters, and then removed to 
Trinity-College in the ſame Univerſity. In 1648, he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and on the 8th of September, 1649, was elected one of the Minor-Fellows of the 
college, and about ſix months after one of the Major-Fellows. He was afterwards one 
of the Senior-Fellows of that college. In 1651, he took the degree of Maſter of Arts. 
His intenſe application to his ſtudies having injured his health, he was obliged, at his 
leiſure hours, to exerciſe himſelf by riding or walking in the fields, which led him to the 
ſtudy of Plants. There is yet extant, a manuſcript of his, entitled, Catalogus Plan- 
tarum non domeſticarum, que aluntur Cantabrigie, in bortis Academicorum & Oppidano- 
rum; in the drawing of which catalogue, he chiefly makes uſe of Synonyma of the two 
Bauhines, Gerard, and Parkinſon. He noted likewiſe from Johnſon, Parkinſon, and 
the Phytologia Britannica, the places where curious plants grew, digeſting them into 


counties 


[4] Roy.) In the former part of his life he wrote old way of (petting it always uſed by thoſe of his fa- 
his name but he afterwards returned to the mily. See his letter to Dr. Martin Liſter, dated Au- 
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RAY 

counties in alphabetical order; and in the ſummer months of the year 1658, rode from 
Cambridge to the city of Cheſter ; from whence he went into North- Wales, viſitin 

many places, and among others, the famous Hill of Snowdon, returning by Shrewl- 
bury and Glouceſter, In 1660, he publiſhed at Cambridge, in 8vo, his Catalogus 
Plantarum circa Cantabrigiam naſcentium. December the 23d, the ſame year, he was 
ordained Deacon and Prieſt, by Dr. Robert Sanderſon, Biſhop of Lincoln, at his chapel 
in Barbican, London. In 1661, he accompanied Francis Willoughby, Eſq; and others, 
in ſearch of Plants, and other natural curioſities, into the North of England, and thence 
into Scotland; and having viſited Edenburg, Sterling, Glaſcow, and other places of that 
Kingdom, they returned to England by Carliſle, and arrived at Cambridge September 
the 7th. In 1662, they made a Weſtern tour from Cambridge to Cheſter, and through 
Wales to Cornwall, Devonſhire, Dorſetſhire, Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and other coun- 
ties, and returned to London by Windſor. This year, on the 24th of Auguſt, he quit- 
ted his 1 of Trinity college, which he had enjoyed near thirteen years; in 
which time he had been Burſar of the college, and Tutor to many of the Gentry and 
Clergy of England. The reaſon of his quitting his Fellowſhip was, that though he had 
never taken the ſolemn League and Covenant, believing it to be an unlawful oath, as 
he often declared, yet he could not in the oath of Abjuration ſwear, that he did not be- 
lieve it to be binding upon others. In the year 1663, 1664, and 1665, he travelled 
with Mr. n abovementioned, Mr. Skippon, and Mr. Bacon, through Hol- 
land, Germany, Italy, France, &c. of which he afterwards publiſhed an account. In 
1667, he and Mr. Willoughby made a ſecond tour into the Weſt of England; in which 
they viſited Worceſterſhire, and all the weſtern counties; and upon his return to London 
November the 7th, he was admitted Fellow of the Royal Society. In 1668, he viſited 
Kent alone, and afterwards made a ſecond tour into the North; but being ſeized with 
the Meaſles in Weſtmorland, he proceeded no farther, but went to the houſe of his friend 
Mr. Willoughby, at Middleton. In 1670, he publiſhed, in 8vo, his Catalogus Planta- 


rum Angliz (b), and in 1672, his Diftionariolum trilingue ſecundum locos communes (c), ( 


Reprinted in 


in 8vo, In June that year, Mr. Willoughby dying, appointed him one of his Execu- 689 and 2696, 


tors and Guardians to his children, and left him an annuity o ſixty pound per annum for 
his life, which was duly paid him, without any deduction for taxes. In 1673. he pub- 
liſhed his Catalogus Stirpium in exteris Regionibus cbſervatarum, and his Obſervations topo- 


 . graphical, moral and phyſiological, made in a journey through ſeveral parts of Europe, in 


8vo. In July the ſame year, he married Margaret, one of the daughters of John Oak- 
ley, of the Pariſh of Launton, in Oxfordſhire, Gent. a younger branch of the Shrop- 
ſhire family; by whom he had only four daughters, three of whom ſurvived him. Af. 
ter his marriage, he continued in Warwickſhire till Michaelmas 1677, when he returned 
to Eſſex z and having lived about a year and three quarters at Faulkborn-hall, he re- 
moved to Black-Notley, to a houſe of his own building; where, to uſe his own words, 
he intended (God willing) to ſettle for the ſhort pittance he had yet to live in this world; 
which accordingly happened. He wrote ſeveral works beſides thoſe abovementioned [B]. 
As to the caſualties ot his life and his diſeaſes, there is nothing noted by him in his 
Diary, except the meaſles abovementioned, though he had the ſmall pox in his younger 
years. The latter part of his life was attended with much pain, occaſioned by certain 
ulcers in his legs, though it did not prevent him from proſecuting his ſtudies, till about 
three months before his death. As he was not born to any paternal eſtate, ſo he was not 
maſter of any conſiderable one, having often refuſed preferment; the legacy of Mr, Wil- 
loughby being much the greateſt part of what he enjoyed. In his converſation 2 ws 
9 


% Phileſepbical guſt the 22d 1670 (1) ; where he has the following in 8 vo. Synopfis methodica Animalium, Quadrnpedum, 


Letters betqween 
the late learned 


Ms. Ray, and ſe- 


vera of his inpe- 


nous C orreſpon - 


dents, p. 72. edit. 
London 1718, in 
vo. 


words. Videbis me in titulo Catalogi & Dedicatione & ſerpentini generis, 1693 in 8 vo. Franciſci Mil. 
Literam nominis mei initialem M. abjeciſſe, quod ne mi- lughbeii Hiſtoria Piſcium cum Figur. —_—_— dige/fit, 
reris, fateor tibi, me cam olim antipuã & patrid ſerip- ſupplevit Jo. Raius. Oxford 1686 in folio. Eju/dem 
tione immutatd citra idoneam rationem adjecrviſſe. Ornithologia cum a edente eodem, 1676 in folio. 
[3] Several works beſides theſe above-mentioned.) The ſame much enlarged, in E ** 1678 in folio. 
Hijtoria Plantarum, ſpecies hactenus edit as, aliaſque in- Colle&ion of unuſual or local Engliſh words, 1674 and 
ſuper multas noviter inventas & deſcriptas complefens. 1691 in 12mo. Collection of Englyh and other Pro- 
Tomi duo. Fol. 1686. Eju/dem Tomus tertius, qui t werbs. Cambridge 1678. thodus InſeForum, 1705 
ſutplementum duorum præcedentium; cum acceſſionibus Ca- in 8vo. Hiſtoria Inſetarum, opus pot humum. London 
oelli & Tournefartii, 1704, in fol. Methodus planta- 1710 in 4to. 4 Perſuaſion to a holy life, 1700. The 
rum nova cum Tabulis 1682 in 8vo. emendata & autta, Wiſdom of God manifeſted in the works of the Creation. 
1703 in 8vo. Faſciculus flirpium Britann. poſt editum In two parts. To which are added Anſwers to ſams 
Catologum Plantar. Angl. 1688 in 8vo. & me- Objections, 8vo. the ſeventh edition 1717. The Phi- 
thedica Stirp. Britann. in qud tum Note Generales Cha- fico-Theological Diſcourſes, &c. With practical In 
rageriſlice traduntur, tum ſpecies fingule breviter de- ces, 1713, the 3d edition. Synopfis Methodica Avium 
ſeribuntur, &c. 1690 in 8vo. Eadem Synopfis multis & Piſcium, opus pofihumum, quod vivus recenſuit & per- 
ftirpibus & obſerv. curigis paſſim inſertis, cum Muſcorum fecit ipſe infigniffimus Author ; in quo multas ſpecies in ip- 
Methado & Hiſtoria pleniore, &c. 1696 in 8vo. Phi us Ornithologia & Tchthyologid defideratas adjecit, metho- 
tela ad D. Rivinum de Methods plantarum, in qua Ele- dumque ſuam piſcium neture magis convenientem reddi- 
menta Botanica D. Tournefort tanguntur, 1696 in 8vo. dit: Cum Appendice & Iconibus. Edente V. Derbam, 
Differtatio de variis Plantarum Methodis, 1696 in 8vo. 1713 in Bvo. * Philoſophical Letters between the late 
Strrpium Europ. extra Britann. naſcentium Syiloge, 1694 learned Mr. Ray, and ſeveral of his ingenious corre- 


ſpondents, 
Vor, VIII. 5 aN 


RAY 


modeſt, affable, and communicative. He was a man of ſtrict probity, charitable, ſober, 
frugal, ſtudious and religious, allotting the greateſt part of his time to devotion and his 
ſtudies. He died January the 19th, 1705-6 [CJ, and as he never affected pomp in his 
life-time, ſo at his death he deſired to be privately buried, ordering his corps to be nail- 
ed up, that none might ſee it. And though the Rector of the pariſh offered him a 
place of interment in the chancel of the church, yet he modeſtly refuſed it, chooſing ra- 
ther to be buried in the church-yard with his anceſtors, where a monument was erected to 
him [D]. He ſettled all his eſtate on his wife and daughters, except a ſmall legacy bo 
| c 


dents, natives, and foreigners. To which are added 
thoſe of Francis Willughby, E; The whole confiting 
of many curious diſcoveries and improvements in the hiſ- 
tory of quadrupeds, \ birds, fiſhes, inſets, plants, foffib, 
fountains, Qc. publiſhed by W. Derham Chaplain to his 
Royal Highneſs George Prince ꝙ Wales, and F. R. S. 
London in 8vo. | | 

[C] He died Fanuary the 17th 1705-6.) On the 7th 
of that month he wrote the following letter to Sir 
Hans Sloane, Bart. which was his laſt, and bears the 


marks of a dying hand. 


(2) p. 374, 373 


LY 
LJ 


« Dear Sir, 
„ The beſt of friends; theſe are to take a final 
leave of you as to this world. I look upon myſelf 
as a dying man. God requite your kindneſs ex- 
reſſed any ways towards me an hundred fold: 
bleſs you with a confluence of all good things in 
this world, and eternal life and happineſs here- 
after, Grant us an happy meeting in Heaven. 


«c 
«6 
«c 
66 
cc 
66 


«« I am, Sir, 
« Eternally yours, 
% Tohn Ray. 


« Black Notley, 
« Jan. 1. 1704. 


«POSTSCRIPT, 


« When you happen to write to my ſingular friend 
« Dr. Hotton, I pray tell him I received his moſt ob- 
„ liging and afteCtionate letter, for which I return 
* thanks, and acquaint him, that I was not able 
* to anſwer it, or ——” His ſtrength failing, as 
may be perceived by his writing, which is ſcarce 
legible in this poſticript, he was forced to break off 
abruptly. 
In the 4zpendix to our Author's Philoſophical. Letters 
(2) is the following paper, entitled, Mr. Ray's dying 
Words and Behaviour before the Reverend Mr. Pyke, 
Rector of Black Notley, and Prebendary of Norwich. 
I am a Prieſt of the Church of England, ordained 
by Dr. Sanderſon, then Biſhop of Lincoln. That 
I did not follow the peculiar duties of my function 
more, is now the greateſt concern and trouble to 
me. I do here profeſs, that as I have lived, ſo I 
deſire, and by the grace of God reſolve to die in 
the Communion of the Catholic Church of Chhriſt, 
and a true though unworthy ſon of the Church by 
law eſtabliſhed in this Kingdom. I do think 
from the bottom of my heart, that its doctrine is 
pure, its worſhip decent and agreeable to the word 
of God, and in the moſt material points of both 
conformable to the faith and practice of the godly 
Churches of Chriſt in the primitive and purer times. 
I am not led to this perſuaſion ſo much from force 
of cuſtom and education, as upon the clear evi- 
dence of truth and reaſon. And after a ſerious 
and impartial examination of the grounds thereof, 


-. 
* 


* 
Lal 


againſt joining in Communion with it, are unrea- 
ſonable and groundleſs ; and that the ſeparation, 
which is made, may very juſtly be charged upon 
the Diſſenters themſelves, as the blame-worthy 
Authors of it. | 

He then deſired me to read to him the prayers 
of the Church, which in the viſitation of the ſick 
are appointed to be uſed by us; and the Ab/olution 
in particular he requeſted me to read; which 1 
having pronounced to ſuch a true, penitent, devout, 
and humble ſoul, I could not but have theſe com- 
fortable thoughts, that what was thus declared re- 
mitted upon carth, would be remitted in Heaven 
alſo. After this I gave him the Sacrament of the 
Lord's Supper, which as it is men's duty often te 


«c 


I am fully perſuaded, that the ſcruples men raiſe 


« receive in the time of health, ſo at the hour of 
&« death he ſaid it was a neceſſary Viaticum he thought 
« for the great journey he was now a going.” 

[D] Where a monument was erected to him. The 
inſcription upon it is as follows : 


Eruditiffimi viri Joanxis Ran, A. M. 
Quicguid mortale fuit 
Hoc in anguſto Tumulb reconditum eft, 
At ſeripta 
New unica continet Regio: 
Et Fama undiquaque celeberrima 
Vetat mori. 
Collegii SS. Trinitatis Cantab : fuit olim Socius 
Necnon Societatis Regia apud Londinenſes Sodalis, 
Egregium utriuſque Ornamentum. 
7 omni Scientiarum genere, 
Tam divinarum quam humanarum, 
Verſatiſſimus : | | | 
Et ficut alter Solomon (cui forſan unico ſecundus) 
A Cedro ad Hy/jopum, 
Ab Animalium maximis ad minima uſque Inſecta 
Exquifitam nactus eft Notitiam. 
Nec de flantis ſolum que patet Terre facie, 
Accuratiſſime diſſeruit; 
Sed & intima ipſius viſcera ſagaciſſime rimatus, 
Quicguid notatu * * in Univerſi Natura 
eſcripfit. 
Apud exteras Gentes agens, 

Quæ aliorum oculos fugerant, diligenter exploravit, 
Multaque ſcitu digniſſima primus in lucem protulit. 
uod fupereſt, ea morum ſimplicitate præ ditus, 
Ut futrit abſque invidid doftus : 
Sublimis ingenii, 

Et (quod raro accidit ) demiſſi fimul Animi & modeſti. 
Non ſanguine & genere inſignis, 
Sed ( 4, majus ) 
Propria wirtute illuſtris. 
De opibus tituliſque obtinendis 
Parum ſollicitus, 

Hee potius mereri woluit, quam adipiſei : 
Dum ſub privato Lare ſua forte contents, 
ortund lautiori dignus conſenuit. 

In rebus aliis fibi modum facile impoſuit, 

| In fludiis nullum. 
Duid plura ? 
Hijce omnibus 
Pietatem minime fucatam adjunxit, 
| Ecclefie Anglicane 
( 1d quod ſupremo habitu confirmavit ) 
Totus & ex animo addictus. 
Sic bene latuit, bens wixit vir beatus, 


Duem prefſens Atas colit, Poſtera mirabitur. 


This monument beginning to want repair by ſtand- 
ing expoſed in the Church-yard, was lately removed 
and ſet up in the Chancel of the Church; and to the 
Epitaph is added on the table of the Eaſt fide what 
follows : 
Hoc Cenotaphium 
Olim in Cæmeterio ſub Dio poſitum, 
Iuclementis Cœli injuriis obliteratum, 
Et tantum non collapſum, 
Refecit & ſub tectum tranſpoſuit 
J. Legge, M. D. 
AVI Kal. Foriles A. D. 1737. 


On the table on the Welt fide are theſe words : 
J. Nerd 


Our Author's 
Engliſh : 


Nat. 29. Nov. 1628. 
Ob. 17. Jan. 1702. 


Epitaph has been thus tranſlated into 


„Joux 


R A Y 695 


the poor of his own pariſh, and five pounds to Trinity college in Cambridge, to pur- 
chaſe books for the library there. All his collections of natural curiofities, he beſtowed on 
his friend and neighbour, Mr, Samuel Dale, Author of the Pharmacologia, to whom 
he cauſed them to be delivered about a week before his death. 


% lou Ray, Maſter of Arts, | 
Once Fellow of Trinity-College in Cambridge, 
* Afterwards 
* A Member of the Royal Society in London; 
And to both theſe learned bodies 
An illuſtrious Ornament. 
« Hid in this narrow tomb, this marble ſpan, 
Lies all that death could ſnatch from this great 
man. 
His body moulders in its native clay; 
«« While o'er wide worlds his works their beams 
e diſplay, 
« As bright — everlaſting as the day. 
Jo thoſe juſt fame aſcribes immortal breath, 
« And in his writings he out- lives his death. 
«« Of every ſcience every part he knew, 
* Read in all arts divine and human too: 
« Like Solomon (and Solomon alone 
« We as a greater King of knowledge own) 
Our modern ſage dark nature's ſecrets read, 
From the tall cedar to the hyſſop's bed; 
From the unweildieſt beaſt of land or deep, 
* To the leaſt inſect that has power to creep. 
Nor did his artful labours only ſhew 
* Thoſe plants, which on the earth's wide ſurface 
« grew, 
«© But piercing ev'n her darkeſt entrails through, 
All that was wiſe, all that was great he knew, 
* And nature's inmoſt gloom made clear to com- 
mon view. 


« From 2 ſtores his learning bright ſup- 
“ plies, 
66 bw treaſures hid from others eyes, 
Loading = ſingle mind to make his country 
„ wiſe. 
« But what's yet more, he was ſo meekly 
«c great, 
That envy unrepining ſaw his ſtate : 
% For rare accompliſhment ! his humble mind 
« Poſſeſs'd a jewell, which it could not find, 
« A great deſcent lent nothing to his fame ; 
« Virtue, not birth, diſtinguiſh'd his high name: 
„ Titles and wealth he never ſtrove to gain; 
„ Thoſe he would rather merit than obtain. 
« His private life in humble ſhades he ſpent ; 
« Worthy a palace, with a cell content. 
« Unwearied he would knowledge ſtill purſue ; 
The only thing, in which no mean he knew. 
* What more did add to theſe bright gifts, we 
« find 
« A pure, untainted piety of mind. 
&« England's bleſt Church engroſs'd his zealous 
«Care, 
A truth his dying accents did declare. 

Thus loſt he in retirement his great breath; 
Thus dy'd he living, who thus lives in death. 
Thus has Heav'n call'd his age's glory home, 
And the bright wonder of the age to come.” 

* 


RAYNAUD (THEOPHILUS), one of the moſt famous, as well as moſt learned 

(«) Henee ke is Teſuits of the 17th century, was born in Soſpello (a), in the Earldom of Nice; but ha- 
fi, ro — ving ſpent the greateſt part of his life in France, he has been conſidered as a French- 
place of his birth. man [A]. He enjoyed a very long life, which was traverſed with a great many miſ- 
fortunes ; nevertheleſs, he could never be prevailed upon to leave the ſociety [B], to enter 
into any other community, tho? very advantageous offers were made him on that condition. 
He was extremely laborious ; and loft but very little time, either at meals, or in con- 
verſing with female devotees [C]. His great delight was to write books, and to exer- 


ciſe himſelf. in the duties of his character. 


He is Author of a prodigious number of 


books. Some of them were branded by the Inquiſition [D], a circumſtance that gave 
him the utmoſt pain. He diſcharged his wrath upon the Dominicans, in a work ( b) (5) Entitled, De 
wherein he collected a great number of particulars, extracted from their writings, which e Cy 


had never been cenſured, though they juſtly merited it. His conteſts with ſome Domi- u. 


[4] He has been conſidered as a Frenchman.) Ale- 

gambe ſays expreſsly, that he was a frenchman, a 

native of Soſpello, Natione Gallus, patria Ceſpitellenſis 

(i) Alegambe, (1). Theſe Latin words include what is called in 

Bibl. Script. So- ſchools contradictionem in adjecto; for Ceſpitellum or 

ciet, Feſu, p:. Saßpitellum is indiſputably in Italy. See Baudrand un- 

rs der theſe two words. Father Oldoini cenſured Ale- 

gambe for this error, and ranks our 'Theophilus a- 

mong the writers born in Liguria. Soprani has alſo 

(2) Oldoinus and ranked him among them (2). They are more in the 

Soprani publiſhed right than Sotuel, who e himſelf in doubt- 

catalogues of that ful terms, Natione Gallus, ſays he (3), an potius Ita- 

W patria Ceſpitellenſis in Comitatu Niccenſi. 

(3) Natan. So- [B] His life . . . was traverſed with a great many 

tael, Bibl. Script. misfortunes 3 nevertheleſs, he could never be prevailed 

. upon to leave the ſaciety.] Here follow Sotuel's 

Toy words: Vocationis ſuæ religioſe tenaciſſimus, quamvis 

| & utilia & honorifica extra ſocietatem ei promitterentur 

a Primoribus, fi hanc inter aſpera que ſubinde patieba- 

(4) Idem, ibid. fur, deſerere wellet, nunquam eos auſcultare voluit (4). 

Pe 758. i. e. He adhered molt ſtrictly to his religious voca- 

« tion ; though great advantages and honours were 

« promiſed him, out of the ſociety, by perſons of 

6 F h quality, if he would leave the ſociety of the 

46 Jelaits and the hardſhips he was from time to 

time obliged to undergo in it; but he would never 

la the rem. . liſten to any ſuch propoſals.” See below (5) the 
1. paſſage of Monconys, and one from a Janſeniſt (6). 

Ku d [ He was extremely laborious ; and loft but wery 

2 I little time, either at meals, or in converſing with female 

| 3 


riacorum a Cenſus 
nicans, 


devotees.) He was a very ſober man, and uſed to fit 

only a quarter of an hour at meals ; and when he, by 

reaſon of his very advanced age, might have con- 

verſed with women without the leaſt danger or ſuſ- 

picion, he yet never liſtened to them except in caſes 

of neceſſity, and told in few words what he had to 

ſay. I only tranſlate Sotuel's word's on this oc- 

caſion. In wictu valle abſiinens, ſays he (7), paucis & (7) Sotuel, Bibl. 

communibus ſemper uſus cibis, vix amplius uno quadrante ,t. Sire. 

dabat menſe. Puritatis amator ſummus, mulierum col. Jeſu, P. 757. 

loquia cum erant neceſſaria, etiam ſenex, paucis verbis 

definiebat. He would have been very glad that all 

the reſt of the Clergy had imitated him in this par- 

ticular, as he himſelf declares in his book de bi 

alterius ſexus frequentatione. But, generally ſpeaking, 

this morality is not agreeable to thoſe who have the 

direction of other people's conſciences ; they are not 

much tired with the company of their devotees, if (8) Pages £5 

we may judge of this from the length of their con- audore emendata, 

verſations, and the frequent repetition of them. ab eadem ſacra 
[D] Some of his books were branded by the Inquifi- ee 

tion.] He took ſo much pains to have the cenſure Reni nt & 

taken off, that he at laſt obtained leave to reprint 74e Arabi. 

them, upon condition of his correcting them (8). idem, ibid. p. 

Theſe treatiſes are de Martyrio per peſlem, de Commu- 759: 

nione pro mortuis, & de Confixione Librorum (9). As all (9) Idem, ibid. 

men have different ideas of things; it is no wonder that 

our Jeſuit took ſuch a diſgrace to heart; though other 

writers ſtand ſo little in fear of it, that they are 

ſometimes very glad to have their works put mo 

| | ex 
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nicans, and a great many other people, gave riſe to many injurious and bitter writings z 


for it cannot be denied, but that he was of a very ſharp and ſarcaſtical turn of mind, 00 Ir 


at Lyons the laſt day of October 1663. The Bib 
are not agreed with regard to his age [F]; 


pep. a. 


which the Jeſuits themſelves confeſs in ſome meaſure 859. He died of an apoplexy (c) is migrav 44 


iographers of the ſociety of Jeſus 5%, &. 


tuel. Bibl. Fer; 
and therefore I ſhall not venture to aſſert, S. 747, 


that he lived to ſeventy-nine years of age, as Gallois aſſerts, in a work which will furniſh 75% This dee, 


me with ſome good paſſages 


not agree with 


with regard to this Jeſuit's genius [G]. Patin had -a great the paſſage cf 


eſteem for him [H]; and it appears that he was a little too uch applauded by him, oe orc pin 


index, or diſpleaſe the inquiſitors. This is frequently 
andy bg a proot of the goodneſs of a book. See what an 
tres Hi, ingenious man (10) has lately related with reſpect to 
1 1696. the cenſure of the Acta Sancborum. 
* [E] This the Feſuits themſebves confeſs in ſome mea- 
fare.) They ſay that he was of an impatient impe- 
tuous temper ; and that he did not ſpare father Bol- 
landus, of the ſame ſociety with himſelf and his 
ood friend, though he had done him very ſignal 
. > and who had incurred his _ only for 
differing in opinion from him with regard to a Biſhop 
of Lyons. Had not Raynaud's paſſionate expreſſions 
been ſuppreſſed, the publick would have ſeen, in 
the ſecond edition of the Indiculus Sanctorum Lugdu- 
nenſium, that Bollandus was very ill treated. Father 
Papebroch revealed this little piece of ſecret hiſtory. 
Abe in Con. 114 fuctus erat Theophilus, ſays he (11), ut neminem con- 
cov. Carmelit, tradicentem fibi patienter ferret, & niſi praæſentes adfuiſ- 
cap. 3. in fine, p. ſemus, cum prælo iterum parareter Indiculus Sanctorum 
310, Lugdunenſium, noſque mature aliquis admonuiſſet, inveni- 
retur ibi acriter perſtrictus P. Joannes Bollandus in S. 
Anemundo Lugdunenfi Epiſcopo, fub regimine S. Bathildis 
occiſo, quia ad 26 F anuarii eundem flatuerat cum S. Del- 
fino contra Theophili ſententiam, cui alias Bollandus ami- 
ciſſimus erat, & in curanda operum ipftus impreſſione Ant- 
verpiæ merilus de illi optime. | 
[F] The Bibliographers of the ſociety of Tefuits are 
not agreed with regard to his age] Alegambe (12) 
ſays, that father Theophilus, when ſixteen years of 
age, entred into their order in 1602 ; but, according 
to father Sotuel '(13), he entred it in 1592, at 
* ſixteen years old. Since therefore he died in 1663, 
he lived, according to father Alegambe, ſeventy ſeven 
years; and, according to father Sotuel, fourſcore 
and ſeven. Now, in caſe he had lived fourſcore 
and ſeven years, this expreſſion of father Sotuel 
would not be juſt, Octegenario major . . . . migravit 
4 Dominum : this is proper only for le who died 
at a little above fourſcore years old. Gallois ſeems 
14) Gallois to me more worthy of credit than theſe two biblio- 
(14) , 
Journal des Sa- graphers, when he ſays (14), that father Theophi- 
vans, for March - lived to ſeventy nine years of age. It is ſtrange 
_ 1667- f. m. that the Jeſuits themſelves, who are appointed to write 
* the elogiums of their writers, cannot tell how many 
years one of their moſt famous writers lived. 

[6] With regard to this Teſuit's genius. ] It would 
be impoſſible to ſpeak more particularly of the edition 
of all this author's works, than Abbe Gallois has 
done, in his Journal dated the 14th of March 1667. 
This edition comprehends XIX volumes in folio, and 
was publiſhed at Lyons in 1665. This ſkilful Jour- 
naliſt, having given the contents of each volume in 
few words, gives us the following judgment. It ap- 
pears by this author's works, that he was bold and 
peremptory, had a lively imagination, and a prodi- 
gious memory. © Theſe advantages. which nature 
« had indulged him, joined to the indefatigable 
„ pains with which he had applied himſelf to 
« jttudy from almoſt his infancy, till the age of 
«« ſeventy nine at which time he died, had made him 
one of the moſt learned men of his age. But he 
« was of too biting and ſatyrical a turn, which had 
«« drawn upon him the enmity of a great many per- 
« ſons. is ſtyle, though otherwiſe very clear, 
« ſcems obſcure, becauſe Fe affets to make uſe of 

c difficult terms, and words taken from the Greek; 
„ he ſometimes alſo has ſome pretty extraordinary 
thoughts, as, where treating of our Lord's good- 
“ neſs, in one of the chapters of the ſecond volume, 
« he entitles it, Chriſtus bonus, bona, bonum. As 
« the vaſt compaſs of his erudition furniſhed him 
« with a numberleſs multitude of particulars on 
« all ſorts of ſubjects, he frequently deviates from 
« the ſubject he had propoſed'to write upon; as, in 
« the treatiſe de reſa benedicta (the holy roſe) a con- 


11) Papebroch, 
Lua hg. 


(12) Alegambe, 
Bibl. Script, So- 
ciet. Jeſu, p- 
431. 

(13) Sotuel, 
Bibl. Script. $o 
ciet. Jeſu, P · 
757. 


and LLI. 


« fiderable part of which he employs, in examining 

« the manner in which Lent was obſerved in the 

« primitive Church. It alſo may be obſerved, that 

* he did not give ſcope enough to his own genius; 

* hecontenting himſelf with mentioning what he had 

read in ancient authors; and often employin 

* their words to expreſs what he perhaps woul 

* have done better in his own. Notwithſtanding 

1 . _ deſerve eſteem, and are extreme- 

* ly uſeful to ſuch perſons as apply themſelves to (x 

* divnity and — (15).” tht follows Pak, en 

he ſays in particular with regard to the XV and XVI 

volumes, entitled Heteroclita friritualia This author 

*« treats therein of ſeveral doubtful cuſtoms, which, 

« either an exceſs of zeal, or remiſlneſs have intro- 

* duced into the worſhip of God and the Saints, into 

the good works that are performed to give eaſe 

to ſouls in purgatory, into the uſe of the Sacra- 

ment, and into all other ſpiritual exerciſes. He 

examines all thoſe doubtful acts of devotions with 

great ſeverity: he condemns ſome, defends others, 

and enforces his judgment with a greater number 

of learned remarks, extracted from Church hiſtory 

* and the fathers. It was in treating ſuch matters 

as theſe that he ſhone moſt conſpicuouſly ; for 

being of a ſatyrical, biting caſt of mind, he never 

« wrote to more advantage than when he was to (16) Gallois, 5. 

« criticize and reprove (16).” Here follows what * * 17%, 423 

the Abbot ſays, with reſpe& to ſuch pieces as were 

not inſerted in the nineteen volumes. They were 

not inſerted in this body or collection for a particular rea- 

fon. The editors did not inſert in them the apologies a- 

gainſi Hurtado, entitled Depilationes, becauſe this Frier 

is of an order called in Italy Peloſi. This collection does 

not contain the book, in which he treats whether a man 

may confeſs his fins by way of letter ; nor that entitled 

Hipparchus, in which he examines whether it is laws 

ful for a Monk to concern himſelf with traffic. There (7) Gallois, 

alſo is omited in it the treatiſe De Immunitate Cyriaco- Journal des gu- 

rum a cenſuris, a work levelled againſt the Dominicans ; 14. = March 

nor that entiiled Religio Beſtiarum, wwherein the pre- _ = * * 

deſtination of the Thomifis is refuted, nor another again 

father Combefis. Some other treatiſes of this author are (*3) T-mum 20, 

wanting in the collection in queſtion, and theſe are eaſily cou 8 : 

diflinguithed by the catalogue of his works which heltrinted ediderunt ali 

ſeveral times. He deſigned to print all theſe pieces in one poſt obitum Ther- 

volume, and entitled Apopompæus, the name the Fews Pbili, fine appro- 

uſed to give to the Victim which they loaded with curſes, _— ot 4 

and abandoned in the deſert ; but he aba, prevented und: ho Gan, 

from his 22 ns by death (17). I muſt obſerve that tanquam partum 

_ Sotuef takes notice, that the 2oth volume, ho 8 

entitled Apopomparus, was actually printed after the 29+ Sotue!, 

author's death (18). . 70% ny 4 
Here follows a word or two more from Abbe Gal- 3 

lois (19). The moft remarkable particular in the VIIth that Apepmmpe- 

volume, entitled Marialia (20), is, the ſecond treatiſe ui, the title of 


written in defenſe of the devotion of the Scapulery ; and which runs thus: 


the fifth, which, ſufficiently ſhews the great learning of 338 
this author, and the fruitfulneſs of his wit ard genius. Anonimum dipeſ- 
For being to preach on the ſeven ſolemn anthems which the tus, nunc primum 
Church fings before Chriſtmas, and which begin by an in lien prodiit 
O, he made this letter only the ſubject of his ſermons ; and 23 
the fo wery barren a one, he yet flruck out a numberleſ5 Sangoyshi biblio- 
multitude of beautiful particulars which form this treatiſe, pole 166g. 
[IH] Patin had a great eſteem fur him.) * Martin ö 
* Schoockius, who alſo wrote a great number of 69) r ; 
« books . . . is as learned as the ancient Sophiſts 2, 40, Riasch 
« who diſputed and wrote on all things that can be 14, 1667. p. 
« known. He, and Conringius, in Germany, are, 118, 119. 
« in this ſort of knowledge and compoſition, the 20) Becauſe all 
« moſt learned men in Europe. But father Theo- — nile de 
philus Raynaud ſurpaſſed them both. He was a cluded in it, re- 
66 2 and was weary, well acquainted with the late to the per”. 
« Romiſh and Jeſuitical Divinity; but had it not fene dhe Vic. 
« been for . and the reſpect he paid * is of gin. Rig. p- 
118. 
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and has not been juſtly cenſured with reſpe& to his ſtyle [7], he not imitating Juſtus 


697 


Lipſius, not hunting after old words, nor taking a pleaſure in reviving certain Cblolete, 


riors, he might have given a looſe, and then he 
might have done more than three others, in all 
« kinds of literature ; for, abſtracted from his learn- 
ing, and his wonderful memory, he gave ſuch a 
perfection to all his works, as none but a great 


(21) Guy Patin, © maſter could bring them to (21).” Here follows 


Letter 328. p. another paſſage. . F ever you ſee father Theophile, be 
663, Tome 2. e good as to preſent my 1 yr ; and k him 
ohen wwe are to ſee his anſaver to a book printed againſt 
him in Amſlerdam, in 8vo, and entitled, Antidotus du- 
plex contra duplex venenum, &c. 8. Hiſpali, 1657. 
The printer has concealed, or diſguiſed the name of the town, 
it being printed in Holland, and not at Seville, I ſent 
him a copy of it, for which he returned me thanks, 
and told me that he would foon anſwer it. I have ſe- 
wveral letters of that worthy father ; and one of his friends, 
which I am not a little proud of, he being a very learned 
man in genere multiplici. I with he would print a 
great number of MSS, he has by him. There is a 
622) Ibid. Lerter great deal of learning in all his books (22). "Theſe 
209. p. 230, of applauſes are the more conſiderable, as they are be- 
— OP ſtowed by a man who was more apt to cenſure than 
p 1 p. Praiſe; and did not ſcruple to take notice of the de- 
372, of the ſame fects, which he ſuppoſed he found in the works of 
volumes that Jeſuit. Here follows another paſſage from him. 
The author Sanctus Georgius Cappadox it an extraor- 
dinary, fingular, and wery | never man, except that he 
makes himſelf a Fiſhmonger on Eafter-eve, and affects to 
write in ſuch a manner as i grown out of uſe, and 
nevertheleſs all his books are valuable, eſt enim vir 
multi-jugz eruditionis ac infinitæ lectionis, (he is a 
man of prodigious erudition and endleſs reading) as 
Grotius uſed to jay of the late Salmaſius. Father Theo- 
philus Raynaud's flyle, redolet Lipſianum, quo tamen 
eſt multo deterior ; (his ſtyle is very much like that 
of Lipſius, but much worſe) ; there is not one author 
now who writes after this manner, if we except Mr. 
Blondel the Dean of our faculty, wwho, though one of the 
moſt learned men in the world, affets that kind of bar- 
barijm, & eadem ſcabie laborat cum Tertulliano, Li 
ſianus ſeu Lipſiomimus vel Lipſio minus, qualis al. 
quando fuit Erycius Puteanus, Petrus Gruterus, Theo- 
phylus Raynaudus, & pauci alii ques fama obſcura 
(23) Ibid, 153. p. recondit (23). i. e. and has the ſame defect with 
= the ſame 4 Tertullian. He is Lipſius's ape, as formerly was 
tron « Erycius Puteanus, Peter Gruterus, 'Theophylus Ray- 
„ naud, and ſome few others, who now are no more 
« talked of.“ I will confeſs that I know not on 
what foundation this Jeſuit is charged by Patin with 
affecting an obſcure, broken and abrupt ſtyle, filled 
with what is called Archaiſms, or an obſolete dic- 
tion. I have read ſeveral of his books, and find a 
different ſtyle that takes its ſcope, and 1s not laid 
under any conſtraint by interruptions or ſuſpenſions, 
and ſuch like faults of Lipſius's 1mitators. Farther 
Raynaud's ſtyle, indeed, is not polite ; but if it be 
rude and barbarous, it is not from an affectation of 
antiquated Latin phraſes, of the Latin which abounds 
with phraſes of Plautus, or Greciſms (24), which 
ſome literati are ſo fond of ; it is rather by his inter- 
ky N weaving a great number of terms borrowed from 
ploy words bor- the ſchoolmen. I even obſerve that he cenſured one 
rowed from the of his adverſaries for employing ſome Greek words ; 
Greek, | upon which Raynaud was anſwered, that it did not be- 
come him to ſpeak about Greek, ſince he was igno- 
rant of that tongue. Mira hominis Buccafttidi anda- 
cia, cæcus cum 52 wult de coloribus judicare, & cum 
prorſus idiota fit Græci idiomatis, judicare de voc ibus 
Gracis . . . . quid wvis afparere terularius Mag. 12 
utraque lingua & etfi enim Latinam bene calleas, at 
5 a Græcam prorſus ignoras (25). i. e.“ This man's au- 
png, - du- « daciouinefs is ſurprizing, who, though he be blind, 
4. « does yet pretend to judge of colours; and, at the 
« ſame time that he is quite unſkilled in the Greek 
tongue, yet pretends to criticize Greek words. 
« Why ſhould you offer to paſs for a maſter of both 
« Janguages ? for though you are a very good La- 
« tiniſt, you are totally ignorant of the Greek.” 
His opponent acknowledges that he underſtands Latin 
(26) See Hurta- very well ; but this circumſtance is of no gieat weignt 
o, ibid. p. 10. (26), as this teſti mony is given by a perſon who 


Vol. VIII. 


(24) Gallois, 
citat. (150, 
charges him with 


(25) Thamas 


WOTrn- 


himſelf uſed to make ſoleciſms in eve e (27); (27) Leodeg 
who can hardly write three lines but he 6. . then Gd 
abominable barbariſms, and is ever claſhing with the Hurtado, Arrid. 
laws of Grammar. Barbararum lexeon, & ſolaciſmo- P. 437* 
rum tanta ubertas et in Hurtadi opere, ut fi tenui dili- 
22 adhibita, notare Grammaticas ejus flribiligines li- 
et, totum pene ejus volumen effet exſeribendum. Vix 
tres lineas exarat, quin folarciſmis adeo pinguibus conta- 
minet, ut miſerationem moveat (28). Thomas Hurtado (28) Idem, apad 
. « vi unquam emiſit periodum, qui non ſordeat firibi- eumdem, p. 10. 
ligine aliqua grammatica, & indigna colaphizatione Pri/- 
ciani. Four examples of this are quoted in the fame 
page: Deus expaveſeit nos (29) : opus bene executum : (29) Meaning, 
agendum eſſe de tactis (30). At the end of the book , Af aid. 
(31) was a particular liſt of the boxes of the ear he 
had given G Priſcian, if I may be allowed to employ 22 ” 
this Jeſuit's figure. Raynaud's antagoniſt endea- 
vours to apologize for himſelf in manner following, (37) Ser Hur- 
I only imitate the fathers (32) in, that particular, OP r 
many of whoſe phraſes are not juſt : Nonne in mullis 9 
patribus inveniuntur ſimiles non ita wvigoroſe in latinitate (32) Ibid. p. 
lacutiones? And he ſays (33) that John Buſæœus drew 439. 
up a table of above 250 barbariſms of Petrus Bloſenſis. | 
[1] 1t appears that he was a little too much applanded -- 4 
by Patin, and has not been jufily cenſured ith reſpect 
to his flyle.) © "Theophilus Raynaud gave all his 
„works ſuch a caſt of perfection, as none but a 
great maſter could have done. This judgment, 
„ which is of Guy Patin, is not exactly true. The 
caſt of perfection, which great maſters only are 
capable of giving, ſuch as Petavius aud Father 
Sirmond, was wanting in "Theophilus Raynaud. 
His plans were whimfical and odd, his crudition 
* without choice; and his ſtyle, though good in 
« itſelf, vitiated in many places by childiſh affecta- (34) vigneu! 
tions; not to mention that the Author was - Marville, Af. 
* liſhed, and wholly void of urbanity (34).” langes d"Hipt. 
The reader has already ſeen (35) in what manner 2 nd ah mA 
Patin's judgment with regard to this Author's ſtyle ; 3 os 
was refuted ; but I have ſomething to ſay on that ſub- 85 
jet. Theophilus Raynaud obſerves, that very few (35) In the fore- 
perſons have objected to his ſtyle, as rough. The 88 . 
only cenſor he mentions is one Camerarius who This © 
cenſures him as writing in a rough, inflated ſtyle, ius was "a 
interſperſed with barbarous terms ; and to have fol- Scotchman, and 
lowed Petronius and Apuleius, rather than the Cice- 2 William 
ronians. Non defuit, qui mei fiyli ſqualorem eres, alu. 
Arguebat ſane . e fas pow 4 ſuam —＋ a 8 
(ut inſcripſit) Antiquitatis de novitate victoriam, quod From the — 
flylus ſeriptionum mearum ſcaber efſet ac tumens : quod to tlie Paris edits 
wvoces paſſim barbaras, & a nitore & lenitate Tullij 9. Bayle's Dick. 
alienas adhiberem: Et quod Petronio patius ac Apulcjo, 5 +: P. 979. 
tumidis & inflatis ſcriptoribus, quam probate Latinitatis, N. B. There is 
fiplique puri ac nativi Magiſtris, inter jſcribendum inhe- an error in this 
ferim (36). I ſhall not copy what he relates in his note of the 
own jultification ; but will content myſelf with men- TY nee 
tioning the work which he wrote in his own defence. 1 1 1 
Diſſertatis hujus & aliarum Camerarij calumniarum rem. I J inſtead 
depulforia, edita ot hoc tituls, Non cauſa ut cauſa, ſub- of the tcm. [H], 
juncta vera cauſa ; Elenchus ſophiſmatis Gulielmi A the art. of | 
Camerarij Scoti (37). Ea lcabratione à pag. 16. pare 
quam ridicula fit hac criminatio, & quam - abſurdum fit Tranil. f 
woces e Nizoliy Ciceroniana pinacotheca anxie ſublegere, 
in Didacticis pra ſertim ſeriptionibus, ( cujuſmodi fere ſunt (26) Theoph. 
omnes noflræ, eaque nominatim, adverſus quam Camerarij Kaye m ra 
tus 2 plene & accurate demonſtratur. I add . 3 
that, in the ſame place whence J have extracted this openers, ak. 
flage, he continues to refute this Critique. He de- 2. 
tends himſelf chiefly from the citations of ſeveral Fa- 8 
thers of the Church, who were careleſs as to the Hur. 
beauty of their ſtyle. He ſays (38) that St. Auſtin : 
was very negligent on that head; and refers us to (38) Idem, ibid. 
Bernard Vindincus's Prolegomena ad Criticum Auguſti- P. 8 
nianum caſligatum, in which is a chapter that treats 
of the barbariims and ſoleciſms found in St. Auſtin's 
writings. After all, he does not own that Camera- 
rius's criticiſms are jultly grounded: he leaves the judg- 
ment of this to unprejudiced readers. Vidior dani 
famam & ini ptiſi mam criminationem obtriviſſe multo plu- 
ribus quam necilſilas peſlulabat. An verò Stylus ſerip- 


«c 
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tionum mearum, edeg wel jaceat, vel horreat, quam fibi 
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it hac criminatio, pronuncient 


fngit Camerarius cujus fu | 
(39) Ide, ibid. al, affettu quo ille ducebatuy liberi (39). I make uſe of 
p. 10. col. 11 the ſame method to defend myſelf againſt thoſe who 


CENSURE of 
ſuch Writers as 
affect to emph y 
obſolete words. 


reader 


ſhould imagine that I cenſured Patin unjuſtly. I ap- 
peal to all ſuch of my readers as are duly qualified, 
and ſhall peruſe, without prejudice, the writings of 
the — let theſe dip into different parts of his 
works, and read ſome pages here and there, and then 
I am ſure they will not ſay he has imitated Lipſius; 
but own that he may be put in parallel with Feter 
Gruterus, and Erycius Puteanus, as Patin affirms. . I 
am indeed perſuaded, that they will not look upon his 
ſtyle as pare, ſmooth, and agreeable ; but then they 
will not ſay that it is conciſe, rugged, filled -with 
dark ellipſes, and obſolete forms, or affected. Any 
Ifilled'in the wrt of eriticiſm may perceive 
that the Author in queſtion wrote with great rapi- 
dity ; that he concerned himſelf very little with re- 
ſpe& to the beauty of diction; that he did mot cor- 
rect his compoſitions ; and -confequently that his 
words and his printed phraſes may be conſidered as 
a faithful copy of his rough copy; and that the firſt 
ſtrokes or effuſion of his pen were the firit effuſions of 
His genius; and therefore that the bad Latin we meet 
with in his works, whether it be too obſolete or too 
modern, ought to be conſidered, not as aſtectation or 
artifice, but the native product of his genius. He was 
poſſeſſed of a vaſt memory; had read the clatſics in 
his youth ; afterwards applied himſelf more afhcu- 
ouſly to the Eccleſiaſtical Writers, the Philoſophers, 
and modern Divines. His memory which, as J 
faid, wzs vaſtly happy, was filled with phraſes of all 
that ſort of Authors, and readily ſuggeſted themſelves 
whenever he took up the pen; by which means Ie 
was able, without having recourſe to meditation, to call 
up at one time an expreſſion of Plautus, Lucretius, Pe- 
trottius, Aulus Gelhas, Apuleius or Macrobius ; at 
another time an expreſſion from Tertullian, Arnobios, 
St. Hilary, or Sidonius Apollinaris; or laſtly, ſome 

hraſe of St. Bernard, the Commentators on Lom- 

ard, or of the angelical Doctor, c. but the uſaal 
and moſt common terms preſented themſelves oftetiett, 
and he took that which firſt preſented itſelf ; and con- 
ſequently his ſtyle is not affected; the mixture of old 
words and barbarous expreſſions introduced themſelves 
naturally in his writings, but did not take much 
place in them; and the Author did not take the pains 
to poliſh his ſtyle, nor make the leaſt corrections 
when we read his manuſcript over. In caſe I ſhould 
be miſtaken in this particular, ſtill the main part of 
my criticiſm would be indiſputable, in which Patin 
is concerned ; no Authors having ever been more 
different, with regard to ſtyle, than Theophilus Ray- 
naud and Juſtus Lipſius. The latter affected to end 
his periods at every line; and uſed to ſuppreſs ſeve- 
ral words, which obliged his readers 'to gueſs very 
often, and ſupply words. The Jeſuit is rather verboſe 
than laconic, and no ways obſcure for want of words, 


all his periods being long and full. 


The compariſon between him and Gruterus is ſtill 
more unjuſt, for Gruter was not an Author, from whom 
obſolete words dropped now and then; he crowding 
them one upon another with a molt ridiculous affecta- 
tion ; and took as much pains to get together this 
old rubbiſh, as Bembus and Manutius did to write 
politely. It is not eaſy to ſay, whether ſuch an 
affectation betrays more vanity or ill taſte ; but it is 
certain that ſuch as affect this kind of Ryle, are ſo 
ſilly as to imagine, that it will give their readers a 
high idea of their erudition ; and the neceſſity they 
will be under of conſulting a dictionary perpetually, 
to ſearch for their meaning, will gain them admira- 
tion. This wrong turn of thinking has always been 
condemned by perions of ſenſe. Favorinus ſneered in 
an admirable manner at a young man who was mighty 
found of obſolete words. If you do not care to be 
underſtood, ſays he, why do not you have recourſe to 
filence, which will be an infallible expedient ? And 
if you are fond of antiquity, be contented with liv- 
ing as our anceſtors did, but I beſeech you to ſpeak 
as the moderns do at this time. Faworinus philofophus 
adoleſeenti veterum verborum cupidiſſimo, & pleraſque 
epoces nimis priſcas & ignotiſſimas in quotidianis cummu- 


worn-out phraſes z faults of certain Authors, for Which- they have been juſtly cenſured 


-< diſuſed many years, becauſe 


the Latin to 


by 


nibuſque Pg ore expromenti, Curius, inquit, & Fa- 

by ir ius, Corunch nin antiquifſimi viri noſtri, & hi. 

antauiorrs Hormtii illi trigemini, plane ac dilucia cum 

ful; 22 jun e neque Auruncrum, aut Sicundrmn, 

aut Pelnſgorum, 17 primi intuluiſſe Italium dicuntur, e 

alis ſur verbis licuti fant © tu nutem, proiae gun ſi 

cate tnatre E Dit unc wquare, fr mone abhuinc mull is 

ants jam dito uteris, quod ſcire atque inteltigere ne- 

mi nem vir, que dicas. Nonne, homo wnepte, ut quod wvis * 

abunde conſequaris, tareres P fed antiquitatem tibi placere 

ais, quod honefla & bona i fobria & modefia fit : vide 

ergo moribus gr eit; dogeere werbis (pr afentibus (40). (40) Ay), Cell 
1. e.“ The Philoſopher Favorinus perceiving a young us, lib. 1. cag, 
man to be extremely fond of employing, in com- 10. 
mon cohverſatien, obſolete words,. and ſuch as are 
not known, ſpoke thus to him; Curius, ſays he, and 
Fabricius, and Coruncanius, thoſe very ancient 
Romans, and the three Horatii who were prior to 
them, uſed to converſe with thoſe of the ſame age 
+ with themſelves, in clear and plain language. 
They did not employ the words uſed by the Au- 
runci, the Sicani, or the Pelaſgi, who are related 


to have been the firſt inhabitants of Italy, but 


« ſpoke the language of their contemporaries. But 

you, as though you were converſing with the mo- 

ther of Evander, ſpeak in a tongue that has been 

you are not willing 

that others ſhould underſtand you. Silly creature: 

« would it not be better for you to be ſilent, ſince 

*« you wil thereby gain your ends the fooner ? Bur 

* to this you ſay, that you are delighted with anti- 

** quity, becauſe the Ancients were honeſt, good, 

** ſober, and modeſt: live therefore after the manner 

of the ancients, but ſpeak like your contemporaries.” 

He concludes with referring him to a precept of Ju- 

lius _ which was to ſhun old words as he would 

a rock (41). The Emperor Auguſtus was pretty near- (41) 1 guid ; 
Iy of the ſame opinion; he not pardoning Tiberius C. Ceſare excel. 
for affecting to, uſe old words (42); and he called — 22 
Mark Anthony a madman, for affecting alſo to be 2 es 
admired rather than underſtood (43). Aulus Gellius bogia libro, ſrip- 
relates that a lawyer of his time uſed to be hiſſed, , babe 
becauſe of his employing unintelligible words (44). Fer in memoria 


at que in pettore, 


There aroſe in the 16th century a certain faction of , . fo- 


antiquaries with regard to grammar, who were pulum, fic fugias 


ſtrongly oppoſed by the moſt ingenious and moſt inſolens ver hum. 
learned men, to prevent its increaſing and corrupting Idem, ibid. . 

. Paſierat made a ſpeech vroſelledly (4s) Sen is 
againſt this faction. Exorti funt, ſays he (45), his Auguſto, cap. 
annis viginti proximis, non diſſimili rantes inſania, 86. 
novi quidam Antonii, utinam minus multi, quorum caufſa, 
ne quid diſſimilem, hanc prefatiunculam inflitai. Si (43) ol: quien 
quidem me fatturum oper pretium putavi, fi iſtum animi fa wy ko 
morbum vel arte alipua perſanarem, quod in iis difficilli- quaſi ea ſertben- 
mum eft, qui fic egrotare malunt quam valere, vel aligua tem que mirentar 
ex parte imminuerem : idque ſaltem afſoquerer ne hac Peil _ 
apud neſtros latius ſerpat contagio. i. e. There have 13 3 _ 
« aroſe, within theſe twenty years, ſome new Anto- 
« nius's, who are fired with the like madneſs, (would (44) Aul. Gell. 
6 4 God they ag been fewer wp mens for whoſe > . 045. 7. 
« ſake, to ſpeak the plain truth, rew up this ſhort BY 
« Preface, — ho diſtemper of the 4 A7 which (45), es 
it muſt be extremely difficult to do in perſons who Epiſe. ad Hirti- 
* chooſe to be fick rather than well; or I would « & Ceſare, 
« leffen it in any manner; this I would do to pre- P. m. 171. 
vent that infection from ſpreading any farther a- 
“ mong us.” He ſays a little after, that the perſons 
he endeavoured to cure found nothing too antiquated 
for them; and ſought for words of a much older 
date than the verſes of the Salii. Sordent nobis Tul- 
lius, Cæſar, Terentius: Valerii Antiatis, Cincii, Celii, 
Piſonis, Fabii Piftoris, Quadrigariit, Siſennæ annales 
requirimus. nde tam delicatum faſtidium. Cato, & 
Vurro, dix ad flomachum faciunt : vix aviditatem no/- 
tram explent primi Conſulum faſces, & faſlorum incuna- 
bula : Decemwvirales tabulas, leges regias, Saliare car- 
men, icta cum Sabinis fadera, Fecialium jura formu- 
lafque tranſcendimus, ut penetremus in ſermonem Aborigi- 
num, tangquam famus cum E geria Numæ, aut cum Ewan- 
dri Carmenta loquuturi (46). i. e. Tully, Ceſar, (46) Idem, ibid 
Terence, are contemned by us; and we aſk for Pe 175, 
„ the annals of Valerius Antius, Cincius, Czlius, 
« Piſo, Fabius Pictor, Quadrigarius, and Siſenna. 

| « Whence 


8 * the rem. 


(47) Ennius, 4- 
pud Ciceronem de 
Oratore, folio 
125, D; and in 
Brut», folio 103, 
C. 


(43) Mera eſtis, 


ut M. Cato ait, 


ria. Nam gui 
colligitis lenidia, 
ret teerras S 
inanes & fri- 
vat, tanguam 
mullerum woces 
preficarum. Au- 
lus Gell. lib. 18. 
cap. 7. 


(] Horat. Ep. 
1. lib. 2. 


(50) Rem. [F] 
of the art. AC- 
CURSIUS ( Ma- 
ri- Angelas). 


(51 ) See Cauſſi- 
num de Eloquen= 
tia ſacra & bu- 
mana, lib. 2+ Cap» 
10 and 22. p- m. 
95, 121. 


(52) See Philip 
Pareus, in Fita 
Davidis Paret, 


p. m. 18. 


(53) Craolus 
Paſchalius, de op- 


timo genere Elecu- 
touts, p. 153 


(54) Idem, ibid. 
Þ. 129, 


® Heorat. lib. 2. 


. * 


** ſcarce ſatisfy our cravings. 


mortuaria gloſſa- 


by perſons of taſte, I give proofs of this (4), He 
Jankeniſts, by whom * not Karel FR * 


« Whence this ſqueamiſhneſs? Cats and Varro are 
* ſcarce palatable to us ; the ages of the firſt Con- 
„ ſuls, and the infancy of the Roman Calendar, 
We go more backward 
* than the tables of the mviri, the laws of the 
% Romiſh Kings, the verſes of the Salii, the leagues 
« concluded with the Sabines, and the laws and for- 
„ mularies of the Heralds ; that we may penetrate as 
far as the language of the Aborigines, as though 
« we were to converſe with Numa's Egeria, or Evan- 
« der's Carmenta.” Perſons of this turn would wil- 
lingly, in correcting their compoſitions, have blotted 
out a Ciceronian Phraſe, could they have ſubſtituted 
a phraſe of Pacavius, or found in Fee 


Verfiba' guos olim Fuunus vateſque canebant, 


bend ooo rg drags N 
e e 


&« guch verſes as old Bards and Faunus ſung, 
« When yet the muſes heights were unexploted, 
« And words not ſought for to adorn the verſe.” 


They defired to be called mortuaria gloſaria (48), 
Horace had complained before of the like diſeaſe. 


Sic fatty veterum, ut tabulas peccare wetantes, 
— — bis guingue viri ſanxerunt : ferdera regum 
el Gabiis, vel cim rigidis aquata Sabmis ; . 
Pontifitum libros : atinoſa volumina vatum, 

Dictitet Abano Muſas in monte bcutas (49). 


Thus old-loves do admire the ancient laws, 
The Sabines leagues have their deſerv'd applauſe ; 
On muſty leagues at awful diſtance look, 
„Age makes it reverend and exalts the book ; ._. 
Give him the Bards old ſongs, oh rare ! divine 
© I ſwear 'tis good, a muſe ſung ev'ry line. 

| CREECH. 


I obſerve this to ſhew, that the ſame depraved taſte lo 


ariſes from time to time. Paſſerat was not the only 
Author who exelaimed againſt theſe falſe antiquarjes : 
we took notice above (50), of a ſatyrical piece. in 
which they were ridiculed and they are condemned 
in the due form in Father Cauſſin's rhetoric (51). J 
could name ſeveral more .of the Literati (52), who 
could not bear the wild paſſion for old words, and 
who revived the complaints made againſt Salluſt, 
If they did ſpare that ancient Hiſtorian, how angry 
muſt they be with the moderns ? Quid, quod e quibuſ- 
dam Salluſtianis verbis tanta ſolicitudine inter priſci ſer- 
monis maceriem Q ruinas congquiſitis, & in illa ipſa tam 
laudata compeſitione nonnulla prolatu & intelleu ſunt 
nova, quædam putidinſcula & pumicata, guædam ita 
ſcrupea, ut in ea d impingat je tanguam in ſaxea frag- 
mina wetuſtatis (5 3). i. e. What ſhall we ſay of 
this, even that in the famous performance af Sal- 
„ luſt, amidſt the words which were ſo induſtriouſly 
« ſought for from among the rubbiſh of the old tongue: 
« fome of theſe are new with regard to their pro- 
© nunciation and ſenſe; ſome too affected and 
« {mooth ; and ſome ſo harſh and rugged, that the 
voice ſtrikes againſt them, as though they were ſo 
© many rocky fragments of antiquity.” Theſe are 
the words of every polite Writer. He had before ob- 
ſerved, that a Writer ought not to introduce obſolete 
words into his compoſitions (54) : e den (verba 
humilis dicendi generis) cia verbis rubiginefis, ſpi- 
noſis, uimium reconditis & alflruſis, tum intermortuts & 
conclamatis : 


| Woe priſcis memorata Catonibus, atque Cethegis 
unc fitus informis premit, & dcſerta vetuſlas *. 


„ They do not care to join words of a low ſtyle 
« with muſty, harſh ſounding words, nor with ſuch 


as are too obſolete and abltruſe, or weak and bu- 
« ried as it Were. 


« [74 by the ancients, tho? conſum'd by ze 
« Of citing time, and grown deform'd with age. 
CREECH. 
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were with great feverity Againſt the 
His — 1 ſttar 3 reports 


concerning 


and We d e he H 
57 * Well dif neviſhed the great 4 

of the mederns from + Uber ieh 8 alt took 

650 \ (55) Poſſerat. 
Pref. in Catrl;e 
nam Salluſtii, p. 
181. 


de illuſtr. Gram. 


courage young writers to, make uſe of them, a cir- cap. 10. 
cumſtance that would 14 50 the copiouſneſs of our 4 
language, Virgil did this, and Horace adviſes wri- 
ters to at in this manner. 
L  Obſeurata din populb Bonus eruet atque 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum, | 
1 priſcii memorata Catonibus (57). (57) Horat. Ep. 
ave” an ARIA Eg 2. lib. 2. ver. 
& Good words, now grown obſcure, bring gently 113, See the fe- 
r 11 | _ in citat« ® 
(1147) 41990) Au 3g. | . . 
, * Relieve em ſtom the dark, and ſhew their 


ts « worth, + aale} | 
Vo by the antients,” Canncu. 


That is, accordipg to Mr. Dacier's yerfion : © He 
% wih be ſo gooll as to xevive words, that have been 
15 long dead with, regard to the people; and to re- 
vive thoſe proper and emphatical words that were 
« uſed in the time cf Collegus and Cato, but which 
are now buried under 15 ruſt of time, and the 
* ruins of antiquity.” See the margin (58). | 
1 believe that very few perſons, at this time of 
day, in France, haye the defe& which Paſſerat at- 
tempted to cure. I nevertheleſs met with the fol- [02,0 & a 
ow ing paſſage in a work printed in 1685. There 7isadmirabilem 
is, a ſet of literaji, whom I ſhould ſuſpect, as thoſe faciune crationem 
” 1 Jn, the petition of the late Mr, gu won quill 
« Blondel ; perſons who ſpend their days, in ſearch- e, 
ig for Archaiſms in * and 1 in order 3 
« to compoſe Tome fine theſes of a moral and unin- P. Yirgilius unico 
« telligible kind, and ſuch as are not to be explained 7 ½ . . ed 
% by any yocabularies (59).” This Blondel is one of 474m made nee 
the authors, whom Patin put in parallel with Theo- — Unt. 
philus Ray naud; but chis is an unjuſt parallel; for a lib. 8. cap. 3. p. 
reader may very well underſtand the writings of this m. 364, 365. 
Jeſuit, without being obliged to look every moment (5% Fa peu 
into Nonius Marcellus, rr ignaries, Maiſtre Nicolas 
or even Calepin. Nor did he uſe to interſperſe his Paſtel, ou Diſſert. 
compoſitions with Greek words. This was the cuſ- /*r_ {s Peripne- 
tom of the molt learned Philologers, of whom Caſau- 8% Þ 93: 
5 . L ; ouv. de la 
bon was one, as is manifeſt from his epiſtles. Balzac Ren. des Ler- 
does not approve, of that cuſtom (60). tres, January _ 
r 


| 53) Preprits 
verbis) digrita- 
tem dat antigui- 
tas, namgue & 


. was not ſpared by the F anjeniſts.] 1680. p. 34 
His eighteenth volume canis of pieces written by him 
again father Gibituf, Mr. Arnaud, Mr. de Launoi and 
* other authors. I caunot be denied but that hz has 
frequently wrote in tao ſewere terms. And indeed it is 
aid that he was determined to ſuppreſi a great many 
things in his compoſetions, had he nat been ſnatched a- (61) Journal des 
away by death (61).. Theſe laſt expreſſions of the Jour- Svans, of 
naliſt are no more than an officious untruth; it be- March 14, 
ing very probable, that the laſt edition of father 667, P. 124- 
Raynaud's works was agreeable in all reſpects to his ( Tg! 
intentions. Read over the following pallage (wrote . 3 
by a Janſeniſt) wherein it is obſerved that this Jeſuit preſt; EG 
died without making the leaſt amends to thoſe whom born a ſubject of 
he had abuſed. © Father Theophilus Raynaud was a the Duke of Sa- 
„ Savoyard (62), who entering among the Jeſuits at 30, Wenn Bn | 
„ ſixtcen years of age, died, being upwards of four- 82 
* ſcore; in the ſociety, which he was going to quit * The book en · 
« for the ill ulags be had met with in it: inter 4 _ rae 
6 2 que fubinde patiebatur, &c. as the Jeſuits them- w- ge 
« {elves ſay in the liſt of their authors. He might Theophilus Ray- 
<* naturally expect this, as he had wrote ſeveral books naud.] From 
* againſt the diſorders of the ſociety, ſuch as that 5 3 oa 
« entitled *, Theophili Eugenii Protocataſlaſs, ſeu prima g moth 
; 4 4 | 5 ayics Ct. 
& Societatis Feſu inſtitutio reflauranda, 
| I 


(60) See his Las 
tin Epiſtles, p. 
170 & ſeg. 


in which 2 Tom. 4. p- 979. 
„ gwes col. 1. 
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(65) Addition 4 
la 3 Lettre du 
Prince de Conti 


concerning the manner of his death; a, circumſtance that is taken notice of, and refuted 
by Monconys [L]. 1 have a word or two to ſay againſt Moreri IA J. By the way, 1 
| muſt 


ives a ſketch of the reformation he wiſhed to ſee 
in the ſociety, in order for the reſtoring it to its 


cc 
66 


ment every day. That he had made three 
confeſſions to father du Lieu, the week 2 


« firſt purity : and another entitled by him Hippar- © Even the morning of the day on which he died 
« chuzs, of the religious Merchant, in oppalition to „ which happened the eve of All-Saints laſt ear, 
« the traffic which was ing on univerſally in the © after having had viſible warnings of it, he thrice 


40 


ſociety. They likewiſe difown a treatiſe concern. 
ing the diſpenſation from vows (De ex/olutione 4 
wotis ) which, according to them, was not approved 
by their ſuperiors, and contains ſome particulars 
with regard to St. Ignatius that are not conform- 
able to truth ; as alſo, what he writes, in his book 
againſt the quondam Jeſuit Julius Clemens Scotus, 
an Italian, viz. that the declarations on the con- 
ſtitutions of the Jeſuits were not wrote by St. Ig- 
natius, but by father Lainez, the ſecond General. 
It was probable for one of the two firſt books 
that he was thrown into' priſon by the Jeſuits, 
and was kept in it ſome, time. He was free and 


bold in his ſentiments, biting and ſatyrical in his 


manner of writing, and not a little opinionated ; 
witneſs his — of where he mentions the a 

plauſe which was beſtowed on him by a Heretic, 
abe, he ſaid, had never ſpoke truth except on that 
occaſion. What he did,” in the ſociety, the year of 
his jubilee, is alſo ſingular enough. He ſolem- 
nized a magnificent Maſs, when a Jeſuit, getting 
up into the pulpit, ſpoke his panegyric before him. 
This father had doubtleſs read a prodigious deal. 
He wrote 20 volumes in folio, which are a proof 
of the eaſe with which he wrote. It were to be 
wiſhed that he had wrote with judgment, pru- 
dence, modeſty, gps and - prompted by no 
other motive than a love for trath. He then 
would not have publiſhed ſo many books, filled 
with invectives, and the moſt extravagant ſlan- 
ders, againſt many icular perſons, ſuch as the 
infamous libel entitled, Arnaud de Breſſe reſuſecite 
dans Arnauld de Paris (Arnauld of Breſſe revived in 
Arnauld of Paris ;) nor that ſtuffed with rancour 
and gall publiſhed by him againſt the whole or- 
der of St. Dominic, and entitled, De Immunitate 
Autorum Cyriacorum & Cenſura : Diatribe Petri à 
Valle clauſa S. T. D. This work was condemned 
in Rome, with ſeveral others, as the following, 
De la Communion pour les morts. Du Martyre par 
la pefle. De la Cenſure des bons & des mechans 


c 
cc 
cc 
«c 


bid farewel to the Frier who aſſiſted him in put- 
ting on his clothes, aſſuring him that this would 
be the laſt time he ſhould give him any trouble.; 
and that, returning from the Chapel, where he 
had heard Maſs and received the Sacrament, he 
ſaid to a Frier he met with, that he had beſought 
God to let him ſpend the feaſt of All-Saints in 
Heaven ; and a moment after, about half an hour 
after the Communion, he expired as he was going 
into his chamber, he died in the arms of another 
ood brother ; and in this manner was fulfilled 
is prophecy, viz. that he would die in his caſſock, 
and in his chamber, both which he loved fo well. 
that no perſecution could force him from the ſtate 
of life he had embraced in his infancy ; he hav- 
ing never quitted, during threeſcore years, the ſo- 
litude of his cell, except to perform acts of cha- 
rity, ſuch as, to confeſs the meaneſt peaſant, at 
what time ſoever he might addreſs him. I told 
him that the Church of Lyons had performed a 
ſolemn ſervice to his memory, in St. Juſtus's Chapel, 
where a Council was held; that the like ſervice 
had been ſolemnized by the Carmelites and Car- 
thuſians, at Lyons, as had their whole order; and 
that the congregations of the Gentlemen of Lyons 
had ſaid the office in their Chapel; and attended, 
in a body, at his funeral. I told him that my 
brother, who did not give credit too highly to 
ſecret revelations, had often told me, that when 
father Theophilus was greatly grieved, in Avi 
non, on account of his book de Negotiatore 11 
gioſo (of the religious Merchant) a bare. footed Car- 
melite recommending him to the prayers of a 
Carmelite nun, who was looked upon as a holy wo- 
man in Avignon, without telling her his name; 
this man anſwered, that the man for whom he 
deſired her prayers was one of the moſt learned 
men in the Church, and very acceptable to God ; 
but that, to exerciſe his virtue and heighten his 


merit, our Lord had thought proper to mortify 


him in that thing which he was moſt paſſionately 


PE he —·ͤ˙—ͥ—n-s 


(e Papebr 


Re ponſ. ac 
bibit. Erro 


117. 


(68) In t! 
talogue ar 
by him, 

work ent 
Auteurs « 
(Dilguiled 


« Livres. i, e. Of the Communion for the dead. Of fond of, that is, his compoſitions, the whole glo * 
« Martyrdom by the plague. Of the cenſure of good and *© and reward of which was reſerved to him till af- 

« bad books. And the 2oth volume which his friends “ ter his death, and that then all the provinces of 12 — 
44 F after his death. . . . This father died at “ the world would eagerly ſeek for them. Obſery- See, Feſu 
« Lyons, he being ſeized with an apoplectic fit the “ ing that he likened 758, 


cc 
cc 
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lait of October 1663, without having made the 
leaſt ſatisfaction for the ſlanders with which a great 
number of his compoſitions abound (63).“ 

UI His enemies ſpread flrange reports concerning the 


manner of his death, a circumflance that is . . . re- 


to me with extreme pleaſ 

I added what the Prior Jugea&t of Lyons had in- 

formed me concerning the modeſty of father 'Theo- 

3 whom his adverſaries ought to imitate, viz. 
is having refuſed the Biſhopric of Geneva, after 

the death of the nephew of the bleſſed Francis 


* . * 
r * . v FF 2 * 2 4 8 ; & 2 1 D 
3 8 Se Lak BED * 


_— 


(70) Pla. 
de Anony 
num. 60 
130, 


au Pere de , . 
ed Ffuted by Monconys.) The paſſage I am going to tran- “ de Sales; that Don Felix of Savoy, an | 1) 1a 
on 2 ſcribe is of a conſiderable — ; 1 „ «« Senate of Chamberri, having 1 — thi 
1689. there are ſome particulars in it which the relator * ſent of Duke Charles Emanuel, father Theophile 9 
himſelf = 6 did not believe. As I told him “ was the only perſon who oppoſed it, and was fo re 
64) i.e. Toa © (64), that I was a native of Lyons, he inſtantly “ urgent in this, that they were forced to deſiſt city that 
evit of Lanſ= „ inquired of me concerning the death of father * which circumſtance the ſaid Prior aſſured me he long ruin 
berg, in Bavaria. « 'Pheophilus Raynaud. I told him, that I was at “ knew to be fact; but that he himſelf had been as ob 


- 
LY 


Lyons when he died ; and that my brother, who 
was come from Paris when he was cut for the 
ſtone, had often diſcourſed with him. He then 
drew forth a letter ſent from father Henſchenius, 
whoſe library I had ſeen in Antwerp; wherein he 
wrote word to him, that the Dominicans have 
ſpread a report in Flanders and Rome, that father 
"Theophilus died diſtracted; that the Jeſuits had 
deprived him of the Sacraments ; that he ran up 
and down their monaſtery in Lyons, crying like one 
of the damned, Philiſtini faper me; (the Philiſtines 
are upon me ;) and that having been buried /epu/- 


«c 


witneſs to an act of the moſt heroic virtue, for 


that having been ordered, by the late Archbiſhop 


of Bourdeaux, and ſome other perſons, to preſent 
father Theophilus, in his adverſity, to ſome bene- 
fices, and two thouſand livres a year, with a city- 
ſecurity in Lyons, upon condition that he would 
write in favour of a certain doctrine ; father Ray- 
naud made the following noble anſwer to Mr. 
JogeaS, (kiſſing at the ſame time his caſſock) that 

e would die under perſecution in that habit, 
rather than live at eaſe, and be wanting in fide- 


lit) to God to whom he had devoted it (65).” If 


united to 
Nice. $ 
ephilus R 
de Libris 
prits, p. 


(72) He 
Spaniſh 

of the 0 
the Cilt 
He publ. 
Chronicle 
Vius Dex 
With cor 
Ties, at 


Friers did not ſcruple to ſpread ſuch reports againit Fog — 


a Jeſuit, are we to wonder that they publiſhed ſuch 5. 386 Cee. 

fictions concerning the death of Luther, Calvin &c ? Lyons ett 1665 | 2225 
[M] I have a word or tavo to ſay againſl Moreri.] àd ann. 1664. 5 Coral ge 

IJ. As all the beſt = of what he ſays is found in (66) It is the 294, p. 

the very ſame words in the Journal des Sawans (66), Journal of 

he ought to have informed his readers of the book March 14,1667. 


cited by me a- 
Want cog 5 whence dove, rem. [G]. 


© tura Aſini, (with the burial of an aſs ;) he was dug 
« up the next day, and his body all over livid, occa- 
« ſioned by his being beat by devils during the 
« whole night. I told him that this was mere 
« calumny, and a ridiculous report ; the good father 
« in queſtion not having been able to ſay Maſs 
during a fortnight, and having received the Sacra- 


in 1627 
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muſt obſerve, that Father Theophilus Raynaud frequently diſguiſed his name in the title 
of his works [N]. He is greatly applauded by the Carmelites; and they paid him fu- 
2 neral honours in all the monaſteries of their Order, anno 1663 (e). The honours thus 


eſponſ. ad Ex- 
bibit. Error. p · 


whence he borrowed that Article. This is ſuch an 
omiſſion that he deſerves to be called a plagiary on 
that account, and to have the following — þ of 
Pliny applied to him: Obnoxii prafecto animi & in- 
felicis ingenii eft deprehendi in furto malle, quam mu- 
67) Plin. is fruum reddere (67). 1. e. © It is the indication of a 
2 « depraved mind, and an unlucky genius, to chooſe 
« rather to be catched in a theft, than to repay what 
* one may have borrowed.” II. Father Theophilus had 
not made choice, for the title of the collection of his works, 
of the word Apopompæus, the name which the Fews 
uſed to give to the victim they haded with car ſer and 
abandoned in the deſert ; but it was not thought proper 
to imploy ſuch a title. The title Apopompaus was de- 
ſigned only for the particular collection of ſome 
pieces, which the author did not inſert in his XIXth 
volume. The reader has ſeen above the words of 
Abbe Gallois, which are ſo very clear, that it is 
ſurprizing Moreri ſhould not underſtand them. Muſt 
not this ſeſuit have been out of his ſenſes, had he 
deſigned to give this title to all his works ? He muſt 
neceſſarily have reſerved this title for ſome prohibited 
treatiſes 3 and his intention was complied with, ac- 
cording to father Sotuel, which ſhews that Moreri 
was guilty of another omiſſion. III. Raynaud's 
works were not printed in 1667, the edition being 
completed in _ The circumſtance which miſled 
Moreri is, his finding the 14th of March 1667 
mentioned in the Journal des Sawans. This ſhould 
prompt the Journaliſts to mention always the year 
in which a book was printed ; which they did not 
uſe to do at firſt, and particularly when they were 
afraid, that the mentioning the date would ſhew that 
they were writing on a book which had loſt the 
races of novelty. IV. This Jeſuit did not live in the 
VIth century. This error is found only in the ſe- 

(68) In the ca- cond Dutch edition. 
talopue annexed [VI Raynaud frequently diſguiſed his name in the title 
by him, to bis of his works.] Baillet will have employment enough, 
work entitled, in the noble collection, on diſguiſed authors, which 
— 32 the publick expects from him. He is in doubt (68) 
thor) whether this jeſuit aſſumed the name of Anſelm So- 
lerius, in the book de piles, ceteriſque capitis tegmini- 
(6g) See Sotuel, Bus; but ſince this book is in the XIIIth volume of 
Bib/. Script. this father's works (69), we may be aſſured that it 
— , Þ was wrote by him. Placcius (70) is miſtaken in ſup- 
"5 ſing, that it was publiſhed without a name, in the 
(70) Plaecius, . edition of 165 5, 4to, dedicated ad Petrum de 
de Aninymis, Macerat : but that, in the Amſterdam edition 1671, 
num. 602. p. 12mo, it was printed with the name of Auſelmus So- 
13% lerius Cimmelienſis, It is certain that the author, in 
: the Lyons edition of 1665, called himſelf, Auſelmus 
(71) Gan hag Solerius Cemelienſis, dedicating his work ad Patrum de 
meansa native of Maridat. I therefore may affirm that Placcius was ig- 
Cemelia. This norant of a great many particulars in this article. He 
was an epiſcopal did not know the names that were printed in the 
by that Has _ firſt edition. Macerat is a mere chimzra ; Maridat 
. 500 is the true name of a Counſellor of the great Coun- 
united to that of Cil 3 Anſelmus Solerius Cemelienſis (71) was a maſk 
Nice. Sce The- with which our Theophilus concealed himſelf. Plac- 
is Raynied, cius reproaches him, without a cauſe, with being 
oy ug guilty of a kind of contradiction (I obſerve this by 
e by) with regard to Flavius Dexter's chronicle. 
(72) He was a Ilad (Chronicon) ab ip/o BIVARIO (72), vel VIVA RIO 
Spaniſh Monk, confictum credidere Gabriel Pennottus & Matthæus 
J the Order of Raderus, contra quos ipſe tamen Apologiis ſeſe binis de- 
He Er fendit quas approbant Carolus Viſch Bzbl. Ciftercienſis p. 
chronicle of Pla. 114. & Th. Ranaud. de mal. & bon. lib. pag. 139. 
vius Dexter, /ibi fere contrarius pag. 164 (73). Theſe are Plac- 
1 3 cius's words. He declares that our Jeſuit having ap- 


in 162. yons, proved (page 139) the apologies of the Spaniſh Monk, 


gularium hiſtoria, Quamwuis enim, ipſo 8. Hieronymo 


Vol. VIII. 


paid him were on account of his book concerning the Scapulary, which one of that 
117. Order publiſhed, with many alterations [O. The catalogue he himſelf publiſhed of his 


own 


tefle ratum fit, Flaviam Dextrum ſcripfyſe. Chronicon 
quod eidem D. Hieronymo inſcripſerit; tamen boc Chroni- 
cum nuper vulgatum, illud ipſum eſſe genuinum, cujus F. 
Hieronymus meminit, multa funt que diſſuadent. Nec 
que adversis libri illius ſuppoſitionem, proferunt Bivarius 
commentator ac defenſor & Melchior Incofer lib. pro 
epiſtola Deiparz ad Meſſanenſes a cap. 42. ad 46. 
explent revera legentis animum (74). 1. e. Gabriel (74) Theoph. 
« Pennotus, in his hiſtory of the Canons regular, Reynaud: de ma- 
* argues very warmly, to prove that the Stow en- . og bonis Li- 
* titled Flavius Dexter's chronicle, lately publiſhed, 1 2 OY 
« was not written by Dexter. For though it is cer- 
“ tain, by the teſtimony of St. Jerom himſelf, that 
Flavius Dexter wrote a chronicle which he in- 
* ſcribed to the ſaid St. Jerom ; nevertheleſs many 
* arguments might be produced to ſhew that this 
chronicle in queſtion was not the genuine one men- 
* tioned by that Saint: nor do the reaſons alledged 
in favour of the genuineſs of that work, by Biva- 
rius his commentator and defender, and Melchior 
Incofer in his work concerning the Bleſſed Virgin, 
« fully ſatisfy the reader.” Theſe are his words in 
page 139, and in page 164 he ſpeaks as follows : 
Flavii Dextri Chronicon quod nuper prodiit, magna ex- 
citavit diffidia. Aliquod Chronicon were fuiſſe a Dextro 
conſcriptum, conſlat, cum &. Hieronymus ejus fibi a Dex- 
tro inſcripti meminerit ; ſed an id quod nuper prodiit, fit 
derum illud Dextri Chronicon, 8 eft. Multi 
hoc Chronicon efſe ſuppoſitum ab aliquo, cui honor gentis 
ſuæ cordi efſet, contendunt, & acriter Pennotus in Cano- 
nicorum Regularium Hiſtoria (75). 1. e.“ The lately (55) Ilem, ibid. 
« publiſhed chronicle of Flavius Dexter has occaſioned num. 296. p. 
many diſputes. It is certain that Dexter really wrote 164. 
« ſome Chronicle, ſince St. Jerom takes notice of 
* ſuch a work dedicated to himſelf, written by Dex- 
ter; but it is ſtill diſputed whether that lately pub- 
* liſhed is Dexter's true Chronicle. Several Authors, 
(and among others Pennotus, in his Hiſtory of the 
Canons regular, who wrote with great warmth on 
this occaſion) affirm, that this Chronicle was forged 
„by ſome Writer, who was ſtrongly defirous of ad- 
vaneing the honour of his native country.” Our 
Jeſuit aſſumed the name of Stephanus Emonerius, when 
he wrote againſt Barnes, in tavour of equivocations 
(76) ; that of J. Heribertus Cemelienſis in his Latin (76) See the art. 
treatiſe concerning Eunuchs (77) ; that of Leodegarius BARNES, rem. 
Duintinus Heduus, in writing againit Hurtado, Oc. 
This Hurtado was a Spaniſh Monk, who printed in ,_ ) Printed 
Amiterdam the book mentioned by Patin (78) ; where Dion 2 "= 
(79) he laughs at ſome of the titles which 'Theophilus anno 1655. 
Raynaud gave to ſome of his books. But, by his 
favour, the titles in queſtion were ſometimes inge- (78) Citat. (22) 
nious. Who would not be defirous of reading Here 299% 
roclita fpiritualia & Anomala pietatis, which is the (79) See the 
title of the 15th and 16th volumes of this Jeſuit's Préface to Da- 
works ? So, will ſome ſay, there are heteroclites in plex Antidaus, 
religion as well as in grammar, and anomalies therein at 1. 
as in the moon. 

Some imagine that the pretended Amadeus Gui- 
menius, Whole works, on account of the looſe mora- 
lity inculcated in them, have made ſo much noiſe, 
was really Theophilus Raynaud's. Father Baron ſup- 
poſes this in the ſecond part of his Manuductio ad 
Moralem Theologiam (80) : but afterwards diſcovering (80) Gallois, 
that Amadæus's work, which he was refuting, was Fournal des Sa- 
writ by a Spaniſh Author, he retracted it in his Preface ; vans, April 12, 
and it is certain, adds Abbe Gallois, that the flyle and 1666. p. m. 39» 
manner in which Guimenius's book is writ, is no WVAYS 
like that of Father Theephilus Raynaud. I am to ob- 
ſerve, it was by other methods that the work in 
queſtion was found to have been writ by Moya the 
Jeſuit, confeſſor to the Queen of Spain; notwith- 
{tanding the diverſity of ſtyle, which is one way of 
leading into error, Raynaud was publickly charged 
with it, nor did it clear him 

[0] A Carmeliie publ;ed one of his pieces with 
many alterations. ] Ye poſthumous writings and ma- 

nuſcripts 
8 P 
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own works, has been 
It had been publiſhed ſeparately z but it afterwards was prefixed to the 2oth volume of 


his works, and which is entitled, Apopompæus. 


and ſubject of each of that Writer's books; 


Y 


very acceptable to the curious. It is a very good piece in its kind. 


In this catalogue is ſhewn the occaſion 
and the conſequences with which they were 


attended, I mean, who the perſons were that attacked them; the anſwers that were made 
to them, and other particulars of the like nature, very pleaſing to ſuch as love to read the 
hiſtory of books and authors. One circumſtance (a pretty important one) is wanting in 


it; I mean, that the chronological order is very imperfectly obſerved in it. 


In this 


catalogue we find, that ſuch a work was the firſt our Author publiſhed ; that ſuch a work 
is the ſecond, the third, and ſo on; but we do not there find either the date of the year, 
the place where printed, nor the number nor date of the editions which followed the 
firſt, Thoſe who imagined that the Bookſeller, who undertook an edition of the works 
of this Jeſuit in 20 volumes in folio, would be ruined by that means, were greatly miſ- 


taken [P]. 


nuſcripts that come from far diſtant countries, how 

can we rely upon you? Who can aſſure us that nothing 

has been added to, nor taken from them, fince a 

manuſcript of Father Raynaud was fo much altered 

by a Carmelite, during the Author's life, and almoſt 

at his door ? Our Jeſuit had diſplayed all his learning 

in defenſe of the Scapulary of Simon Stock; but 

the parties whom this performance chiefly concerned 

were not ſatisfied with it. Hence they wretchedly 

mangled his book in many places, and foiſted ſome 

things into it. Raynaud was greatly offended at this, 

and expreſſed his indignation in the following man- 

ner. Hoc opuſculum (Scapulare Stochianum illuſtratum 

& defenſum) quale Parifiis e meo M. S. prodiit anno 

1654 apud Antonium Padelbre, abjudico tamquam ſpu- 

rium & alienum. Irruit enim in illud Leo; a quo mi- 

fere deformatum efl, dicam diſcerptum & laceratum. Re- 

ciſa pleriſque leis, me inconſulto, multa ; adaita ex mente 

interpolatoris alia, que plane improbo. Titulus ipſe libri, 

(ut ab ipſo limine fieret perverſionis exordium ) unmutatus 

efl; ita ut quod Hincmarus ſenior juniori exprobrabat, 

admiſſa in ipſo aditu ceſpitatione, non potuerit expectari 

progreſſio felicior. Hiat paſſim oratio, ob pretermiſſionem 

vel reciſionem unius aut alterius voculæ, menda ubique 

1) T . denſa. Sic rependitur gratia (81)? i. e. This work 

2. 6 . Sca = of "mon Stock illuſtrated and 

fagm. de Libris 4 defended) as publiſhed at Paris by Anthony 

iu num. « Padelore in 1654, from my manuſcript, I reject 
74,9: 7% « as ſpurious and corrupt; for the lion ruſhing i 

71, purious and corrupt ; for the lion ruſhing in 
« defaced and mangled it in a wretched man- 

« ner. Many paſlages, without my being once con- 

« ſulted, were ſuppreſſed ; and others added merely 

« according to the interpolator's fancy, all which I 

« utterly — The very title of the book 

„(that they might begin the devaſtation at the en- 

« trance) is changed; ſo that I may make him the 

« ſame reproach as Hincmarus the elder did to the 

« younger, viz. that ſince they ſtumbled at their 

« firſt ſetting out, it might naturally be expected that 

« their journey would be proportiorably un{ucceſstul. 

„The ſenſe is often rendered imperfect, by the 


« omiſſion or retrenching of one or more words; 
and there are every where a great number of errors. 
« Muſt my kindneſs be thus rewarded ?” 
[P] Theſe who imagined that the bookſeller aubo un- 
dertook it, would be ruined, were greatly miſtaken. 
This edition fold very well ; and when it is found 
complete, in the auctions (of books) in Holland and 
Germany, it generally goes at a very high price *, * The Printer 
The printer therefore did not deſerve to be ranked Who undertook 
in a certain catalogue, mentioned by Catherinot. I 5 *#tin of 
40 ; a Ayo . philus Ray- 
was ending this article, ſays he (83), when the re- naud's works 
„ yerend Father de Fourcroy, a Jeſuit of Paris, but ruined himſelf.] 
* an inhabitant of Bourges for upwards of fifty years, From the rem. 
during all which time he has taught or writ books, 9p rag 
„ hinted to me that one might make a book, of a "hogs 
« tolerable ſize, only of ſuch Authors whoſe works had col. 1. 1 
«* entirely ruined their bookſellers: but this ſhall ſerve 
for another occaſion.” This brings to my memory (32) Catherinot, 


the following paſſage of Stephen Paſquier (83). L prime, 
cannot forbear to ſpeak my mind on this occaſion, Abbot M 


< and to complain aloud of the calamity of this age, pages in 4to, dat- 

which has given birth to ſo great a number of pre- ed at Bourges, 

« tended or half-formed Authors. The moſt wretched March 10, 

« ſcribler 3 to have the firſt ſtarts of his fancy ys 

„ made public; fearing, if they ſhould be too lon ; 

* ſhut up, they ſhould grow multy (84). Good Lord 42 

* methinks the ſix following verſes of Jodelle are brug 1. + m. 
38. 


very happy: 


« Ft tant ceux d aujourd buy me faſchent, 22 
Qui des lors que leurs plumes laſchent padorem & A- 
« Luelque trait ſoit mauvais ou bon, tum. 


& En lumiere le wont produire, 
« Pour ſouvent avec leur renom, 


Les pauvres Imprimeurs deſtruire. 


The ſcriblers all my indignation raiſe ; 

*« Scriblers, who when they hit upon a thought, 
Or good or bad, will publiſh it that inſtant, 
Thus whilſt theſe Elfs attempt to gain a name, 
Their bibliopoles are ruin'd and undone.” 


. RAYNOLDS or RAINOLDS (JOHN), an eminent Engliſh Divine in the 


16th century, fifth fon of Richard Rainolds 
a) Prince's 
orthies of De- 
von, p. 524 
bos vd. 1, l low (5). 
339-24 edit. May the 17th, 1572, that of Maſter (4), 


(% Item, Faßi Lecturer in his college (e). June the 24th, 1579, he took the degree of Bachelor of 
Oxon, vol. f. cl. Divinity (F) 3 and in June 1585 that of Doctor (g). 
Lincoln ; about which time he lodged and ſtudied in | 
ling to quit an academical life, he exchanged his Deanry the year following with Mr, Will. (g) Idem, ibid- 
Cole for the Preſidentſhip of Corpus Chriſti College. 
Dan. Us ſupra, Biſhoprick, which he modeſty refuſed (Y). 


col. 106, 


le) Idem , Atben. 


[4] He publiſbed ſeveral works.) I. Sermon of the 
Deſtruction of the Idumaans, on Obad. wer. 5, 6. Lon- 
don 1584 in 8vo. II. The Summe of à conference be- 
tween John Rainoldes and John Hart, touching the 
head and faith of the Church. Wherein by the away are 
handled ſundrie points of the ſufficiencie and right ex- 
pounding of the ſcriptures, the miniſterie of the Church, 


of Pinho, near Exeter in Devonſhire, was 


born there in the year 1549 (4). He became Student of Merton college in Oxford, 
in 1562 ; and on the 29th of April the year following, was admitted Scholar of Cor- 

us Chriſti college; and on the 11th of October, 1566, was choſen Probationer Fel- 
October the 15th, 1568, he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts (c); and 


being then Senior of the Act, and Greek 


(7 ) Idem, F. aſia 
In 1598 he was made Dean of 0x. vol. 1. col 


Queen's College. But being unwil- “ 


Queen Elizabeth offered him a ** 
He publiſhed ſeveral works [A]. Dr. (5) idem, Ae, 
Daniel Oxon, ubi ſupra 


the function of Prieſthood, the ſacrifice of the Maſſer, 
with other controverſies of religion; but chiefly and 
purpoſely the point of Church Government, opened in the 
branches of Chriſte's ſupreme ſoverainty, of Peter's pre- 
tended, the Pope's uſurped, the Prince's lawful ſupre- 
macie. Penned by John Rainoldes, according to the 
nates ſet downe in writing by them both ; 4 15 

| Ohu 
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RAY 


Y 9 Orat. Fonebr. Daniel Featly tells us (i), that he was a man of prodigious reading, and erudition. 
4 - Rainol® Biſhop Hall obſerves (I), that «© he alone was a well furniſhed library, full of all facul- 
5 (1) Epi Pen « ties, of all ſtudies, of all learning. The memory, the reading of that man were to 
; | « miracle.“ And Dr. Crakanthorp ſays (1), „ that for virtue, probity, integrity, 
F , > 6" and piety, he was ſo eminent, that as Nazianzen ſpeaks of Athanaſius, it might be 
3 « ſaid of him, to name Rainolds is to commend virtue itſelf.” He was indeed verſed in 
a all kinds of learning, and had read over all writers, profane, eccleſiaſtical, and divine, 
: all the councils, fathers, and hiſtories of the church; and was admirably ſkilled in a va- 
(n)Wood, Athen riety of languages, of an excellent genius, and ſound judgment (n). His memory was 
0x, col. 340. 


ſuch, that, he excelled this way, to the aſtoniſhment of all that were inwardly ac- 
« quainted with him, not only for St, Auguſtin's works, but almoſt all Claſſic Authors; 


« ſo as in this reſpect it might truly be ſaid of him, which hath been applied to ſome 
(* Hakewill's 


ill's others, that he was a living Library, or third Univerſity (n). He had a hand in tranſ- 
2 lating part of the Old Teſtament, by command of King James I. Some time before 
wernment of God, 


his death, he was extremely afflicted with the gout, and at laſt fell into a conſumption, 
of which he died. All the time of his ſickneſs, except when he conferred with the tranſ- 
lators of the bible, who met at his lodgings, was ſpent in devotion or reading, to which 
he had ſo intenſely applied himſelf, that when ſome of his friends formerly endeavoured to 
perſuade him to abate ſomething of his ſtudies, which otherwiſe might encreaſe thoſe 
diſeaſes that would haſten his death, and that he ſhould not perdere ſubſtantiam propter 
accidentia, his reply was, nec propter Vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. He died on Thurſday 


May 


J. 3 C. 6. ſect. Is 
p- 226. edit. 
London 1630. 


0 John Hart, and (after things ſupplied and altered, as he 
| thought good) allowed for the faithfull report of that which 
faſt in conference betwene them Whereto is annexed a 
treatiſe, entitled, Six Concluſions touching the halie Scrip- 
ture and the Church, written by John Rainoldes. With 
a defenſe of ſuch things as "Thomas Stapleton and Gre- 
gorie Martin have carped at there. London 1584 in 
4to. Reprinted there in 1588, 1598, and 1609 
in 4to. This book was tranſlated into Latin by 
Henry Parry of Corpus Chriſti College. The dedi- 
cation of Dr. Rainolds's Conference to the Earl of 
Leiceſter is dated at London July the 18th 1584. 
Mr. Hart in his epiſtle to the :ndifferent Reader ac- 
knowledges, that what Dr. Rainolds hath ſet down 
is a true report of thoſe things, which paſt in conference 
between them; ** and as for that, ſays he, which he 
« affirmeth in one place (1), that I have zold him, 
« that my opinion is, the Pope may not depoſe Princes; 
„ jndeede I told him ſo much. And in truth I 
« thinke, that although the ſpiritual power be more 
| « excellent and worthie than the temporall, yet they 
g « are both of God, neither doth the one depend of 
| the other. Whereupon I gather as a certaine 
« concluſion, that the opinion of them, who holde 
« the Pope to be a temporal Lord over Kings and 
Princes, is unreaſonable and unprobable altogether. 
« For he hath not to meddle with them civilly, 
„ much leſſe to depoſe them, or give away their 
44 8 that is no part of his commiſſion. 


poris Chriſti. Oxford 1587 in 8 vo. V. De Nomanæ, 
Ecchfie Idololatria, in cultu Sanforum, Reliquiarum, 
Imaginum, c. Libr. 2. Oxford 1596 in 4to. VI. 
The Owerthrow of Stage-plays by way of controverſie be- 
tewixt Dr. Gager and Dr. Rainolds, wherein all the 
Reaſons that can be made for them, are notably refuted, 
Sc. Finiſhed in 1593, and ſaid to be printed at 
Middleburg in 1599 in 4to. Printed alſo at Ox- 
ford 1629 in 4to, to which are added ſeveral Latin 
letters between our author and Albericus Gentilis 
upon the ſame ſubject. VII. Apologia theſium de ſacrd 
Scripturã & Eccleſia. London 1602 in 8vo. VIII. 11 
Epi/ile to Thomas Pye, printed at the end of Robert 1 
Burhill's book intitled, Ia controverſiam c. in ſex 
commentationes. Oxford 1606 in 4to written upon 
Mr. Pye's ſubmitting his Latin epiſtle againſt Dr. How- 
ſon's Theſis, to his cenſure. It contains alſo ſeveral 1 
corrections of Mr. Pye's Epiſtle, before it went to the | | 
preſs. IX. Defence of the 'Fudgment of the Reformed | 
Churches, that a man may lawfully, not only put away 
his ewife for her Adultery, but alſo marry another. | 
Wherein Robert Bellarmine, the Feſuit's Latin treatiſe 1:3 088 
and an Englih pamphlet of a nameleſs author, main- WA | 
taining the contrary, are confuted. Printed in 1609 in 141 
4to. X. Cenſura Librorum Apecryphorum weteris Tefta- 

menti adverſus Pontificios, imprimis Robertum Bellar- 

minum, &c. Oppenheim 1611 in two tomes. Mr. (2) Synopfis, vel. 

book is written 3. 
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Matthew Pole tells us (2), that this 
multijuga & ftupenad Eruditione. XI. The Propheſy of 
% He hath in my judgment the fatherhoode of the Obadiah opened and applied in ſundry learned and gra- 
« Church, not a Princehood of the world, Chriſt cious Sermons preached at Allhallows and St. Mary's in 
«6 ——_ taken no ſuch title upon him, nor giving Oxford. Oxford 1613 in 4to. Publiſhed by Will. 


it to Peter, or any other of his diſciples. An 
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« that is it, which I meant to defend in him, and 
« no other Soveraintie.” The Six concluſions touching 
the holy Scripture and the Church, ſubjoined to this 
work, were defended by our author in 1579, and 
were likewiſe printed in Latin. 'The preface of them 
is dated at Corpus Chriſti College February the 2d. 
1580. They are as follow. 1. The holy Scripture 
teacheth the Church all things neceſſary to Salvation. 
2. The militant Church may err, both in manners, and 
in doctrine. 3. The authority of the holy Scripture is 
greater than the authority of the Church. 4. The holy 
Catholic Church, which abe believe, is the auhole com- 
pany of God's elect and choſen. 5. The Church of Rome 
is not the Catholic Church, nor a. found Member of the 
Catholic Church. 6. The Reformed Churches in Eng- 
land, Scotland, France, Germany, and other King- 
doms and Common-Weales, have ſevered themſelves law- 
fully from the Church of Rome. III. A Sermon preached 
to the publick Aſſembly of Scholars in the Univerſaty of 
Oxford, ult. Augult. 1586. zh occaſion of their meeting 
to give thanks for the late detection and apprehenſion of 


Hind of Queen's College. XII. Letter to his friend, 
containing his advice for the fludy of Divinity, dated 
July ath 1577. London 1613 in 12mo. XIII. Ora- 
tiones duodecim, cum aliis quibuſdam opuſeulis. Adjecta 
% Oratio Funebris in obitu ejuſdem habita a M. Janes 

ale, Oratore publico. London 1619 in 8 vo. Mr. 
Wood mentions an edition of the Orationes duodecin 
at Oxford 1614 in 8vo, and another in 1628. A- 
mong theſe are the two Orations printed in 1587. 
'The reſt were publiſhed by Henry Jackſon, B. D. 
That, which was pronounced poſt Feflum Michaelis 
1573, and begins thus; Si guis adſit in hoc Covents, 
Sc. was tranſlated into Engliſh by John Leiceſter of 
Cheſhire, for the uſe of all ſuch that affect the fludies 
of Logic and Philoſophy, London 1638 in 12mo. 
There are publiſhed with theſe orations Epiflolæ ad 
Guliel. Rainoldum, Fratrem ſuum, Gulielm, Whitake- 
rum, & Elizabetham Reginam. And in the edition of 
161 3 are publiſhed, Plutarchi Cheronenſis Libr, duo; 
1. De utilitate ex leſlibus capiendd, 2. De morbis anims 
& corporis. D. TFohanne Rainoldo interprete. And 
Maximi Tyrii Platonici Diſputationes tres: 1. Vitam 
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Traytors, aul wickedly conſpired againſt the Juen s 
Majeſty, c. on Pſalm xviii. 48, 49, 50, 51. Ox- 


ford 1586 in 8vo, IV. Orationes duæ in Collegio Cor- 


activam contemplativd ; 2, Contemplativam aftivd melio- 

rem efſe. 3. Qui morbi graviores, animi, an corporis, 

D. Johanne Rainoldo interprete. XIV. The diſcovery 
4 | 
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May the 21ſt 1607, in the fifty eighth year of his age, and was interred with great 
ſolemnity on the Monday following in the Chapel of Corpus Chriſti College, where a 


monument is erected to his memory. 


He was inclined to Puritaniſm, though with ſuch 


moderation, that he continued a Conſormiſt to the Church of England [B]. 


of the man of Sin, a Sermon on 2 Theſſal. ii. 3. Oxford 
1614 in 4to, publiſhed by Mr. William Hind above- 
mentioned. XV. A letter to Sir Francis Knollys con- 
cerning ſome paſſages in Dr. Richard Bancref?”s Sermon 
at Pauls-croſs, 9 Febr. 1588. London 1641 in 4to. 
XVI. The Original of Biſhops and Metropolitans briefly 
laid deu. Oxford 1641 in 4to. This is but a ſmall 
piece, and included in Archbiſhop Uſher's diſcourſe 
n that ſubject. Other titles have it thus: Dy. 
Bainold; his Tudgment touching the Original of Epiſco- 
more largely confirmed out of Antiquity by F ames 
Tier Archbilep of Armagh. XVII. A Judgment con- 
cerning Epiſcepacy, whether it be God's ordinance. In a 
letter to Sir Francis Knollys Knt. 19 September 1598. 
London 1641 in 4to. XVIII. Prophefie of Haggai 


interpreted and applied in fifteen Sermons. London 1649 
in 4to. Publiſhed by Edward Leigh Eſq; who had 


the copy from Nath. Hind, a Miniſter of Stafford- 
ſhire, ſon of William Hind beforementioned, who 
had reviſed and perfected it. Our Author's manu- 
ſcripts mentioned by Mr. Wood are as follow. 1. 
Commentarii in tres Libros Ariflotelis de Rhetorica. 2. 
An Anſwer to Nich. Saunders's books de ſchiſmate An- 
rms in defenſe of our Reformation, &c. 3. 4 

efenſe of our Engliſh liturgy againſt Robert Browne's 
Sehiſmatical books. This Browne, who was a Knight's 
ſon of Rutlandſhire, and educated at Cambridge, was 
Author of the ſe& called Brownifts ; but afterwards 
reconciled himſelf to the Church of England, and 
became Miniſter of Aychurch in Northamptonſhire. 


(J Wood, Athen. He died about the year of his age, in 1630, or, as 


Oxon. vol. 1. col. 
341+ 2d edit. 


(4) The Summe 
and Subſtance of 
the Conference, 
Sc. in his Ma- 
reftie's Privy 
— at 
Hampton Court, 
January 14- 


ſome ſay, 1634 (3). 4. A Treatiſe of the beginning and 
progreſs of Popiſh errors, and that for the firſt 300 years 
after Chrift Biſhops ruled their own Dioceſes without ſub- 
jeftion to the Pope. 5. Collectanea quæ dam, potiſſime 
Theobogica. In the library of Dr. Tho. Barlow Biſhop 
of Lincoln. 7. Collectanca continentia diverſa Rheto- 
rica & Theologica, MS. in 8vo in the ſame library. 
8. Several Orations and Declamations, not yet printed, 
in the ſame library. 

[B] He was inclined to Puritaniſm, though with ſuch 
modera tion, that he continued a Conformiſt to the Church 
of England.) He was one of the managers for the 
Puritans at the Conference at Hampton Court in 
January 1603, at which he propoſed, I. That the 
Doctrine of the Church might be preſerved in purity, 
according to God's word. II. That good Paſtors might 
be planted in all Churches to preach the ſame. III. That 
the Church-Government might be fincerely miniſtred ac- 
cording to God's word. IV. That the book of Common 
Prayer might be fitted to the more encreaſe of Piety (4). 

For the firſt he moved his Majeſty, that the book 
of Articles of Religion concluded in 1562 might be 
explained in places obſcure, and enlarged where 
ſome things were defective. For example, whereas 


1603. Contrafted Art, 16. the words are theſe, After wwe have received 


William Bar- 

, D. D. p- 
23. edit. London 
1604. 


the Holy Ghoſt, we may depart from Grace; notwith- 
ſtanding the meaning may be ſound, yet he deſired, 
that becauſe they may ſeem to be contrary to the 
doctrine of God's Predeſtination and Election in the 
17th Article, both theſe words might be explained 
with this or the like addition, yet neither totally nor 
finally; and alſo that the nine aſſertions orthodoxall, as 
he termed them, concluded upon at Lambeth, might 
be inſerted into that book of articles. Secondly, 
where it is ſaid in the 23d Article, that it is not law- 
ful for any man to take upon him the office of 
preaching or adminiſtring the Sacraments in the con- 
gregation, before he be lawfully called, Dr. Rainolds 
took exception to theſe words, in the congregation, 
as implying a lawfulneſs for any whatſoever, out of 
the congregation, to preach and adminiſter the Sacra- 
ments, though he had no lawful calling thereunto. 
"Thirdly, in the 25th Article, theſe words touching 
Confirmation, grown partly of the corrupt following the 
Apoſtles, being oppoſite to thoſe in the Collect of 
Confirmation in the Communion-book, upon whom af- 
ter the example of the Apoſtles, argue, ſaid he, a con- 
trariety each to other; the firſt confeſſing Confirma- 
tion to be a depraved imitation of the Apoſtles ; the 
ſecond grounding it upon their example, Acts viii. and 


19. as if the Biſhop by confirming of Children, did 

by impoſing of hands, as the Apoſtles in thoſe places, 

give the viſible Graces of the Holy Ghoſt. And 

therefore he defired, that both the contradiction 

might be confidered, and this ground of Confirma- : 

tion examined (5). Dr. Rainolds afterwards objected (5) hid. p. 24, 

to a deſect in the 37th Articl, wherein, he ſaid. 

theſe words, The Biſhop of Rome hath us authority in 

this land, were not ſufficient, unleſs it were added, 

nor ought to have (6). He next moved, that this pro- 

poſition, the intention of the Miniſter is not of the efſence 

of the Sacrament, might be added unto the book of 

Articles, the rather becauſe ſome in England had 

preached it to be eſſential. And here again he re- 

peated his requeſt concerning the nine or:hodoxall 

aſſertions concluded at Lambeth (7). He then com- 
lained, that the Catechiſm in the Common-Prayer- 

k was too brief; for which reaſon one by Nowel, late 

Dean of St. Paul's, was added, and that too long for 
young novices to learn by heart. He requeſted therefore, 
that one uniform Catechiſm might be made, which, 
and none other, might be generally received (8). 
He next took notice of the profanation of the Sab- 
bath, and the contempt of his Majeſty's proclama- 

tion for reforming that abuſe ; and defired ſome (9) Id. p. 44, 

ſtronger remedy might be applied (9). His next 45. 

requeſt was for a new tranſlation of the Bible, be- 

cauſe thoſe which were allowed in the reign of Hen- 

ry VIII and Edward VI. were corrupt and not an- 

ſwerable to the original; of which he gave three 


(6) Ibid. p · 37. 


(7) Ibid. p. 38, 


(8) Ibid. P. 43. 


inſtances (10). He then deſired his Majeſty, that un- (10) Ibid. p. 45, 


lawful and ſeditious books might be ſuppreſſed, at 
leaſt reſtrained, and imparted to a few. He pro- 
ceeded now to the ſecond point, and deſired that 
learned Miniſters might be planted in every pariſh (11) Ibid. p. 51 
(11). He next went on to the fourth point relating Sb ay 
to the Common-Prayer, and complained of the im- 
poſing Sub/eription, ſince it was a great impediment 
to a learned Miniſtry ; and intreated, that © it might 
not be exacted as formerly, for which many good 
men were kept out, others removed, and many 
* diſquieted. To ſubſcribe according to the Sta- 
* tutes of the Realm, namely to the Articles of Re- 
ligion, and the King's ſupremacy, they were not 
unwilling. Their reaſon of their backwardneſs to 
* ſubſcribe otherwiſe was, firſt, the books Apocryphal, 
* which the Common-Prayer enjoined to be read in 
* the Church, albeit there are, in ſome of thoſe 


6c 
6 


6 


* nant to the Scriptures (12). The next ſcru- 59. 


ple againſt ſubſcription was, that in the Common 
Prayer it is twice ſet down, Jeſus ſaid to his Di/- 
* ciples, when as by the text original it is plain, 
* that he ſpake to the Phariſees. . . . . The third 
* objeCtion againſt ſubſcription were Iuterragatories in 
*« Baptiſm, pro unded to infants (13).” Dr. Rai- 
nolds owned the uſe of the Croſs to have been ever fince 
the Apoſtles time ; but this was the difficulty, to prove it 
of that ancient uſe in Baptiſm (14). He afterwards 
took exceptions at thoſe words in the Office of Ma- 
trimony. With my body I thee worſhip (15) ; and ob- 
jeaed againſt the Churching of women by the name 
of Purification (16). Under the third general head 
touching Diſcipline he took exception to the commit- 
2 of Eccleſiaſtical cenſures to Lay-Chancellors, 
« His reaſon was, that the Statute made in King 
„ Henry's time for their authority that way was 
* abrogated in Queen Mary's time, and not revived 
„in the late Queen's days, and abridged by the 
« Biſhops themſelves, 1571, ordering that the ſaid | 
« Lay-Chancellors ſhould not excommunicate in mat- 
« ters of correction, and anne 1584. and 1589 not in 
matters of inſtance, but to be done only by them, 
„who had the power of the keys (17).“ He then 
deſired, that according to certain provincial conſti- 
tutions, they of the Clergy might have meetings once 
every three weeks: firſt, in Rural Deaneries, and 
therein to have the liberty of propheſying, according 
as Archbiſhop Grindal and other Biſhops deſired of 
her late Majeſty. Secondly, that ſuch things, as 
could not be — upon there, might be referred 


3 | to 


64 
«c 


(13) Ibid. p. 63+ 


chapters appointed, manifeſt errors, directly re ug- (12) Ibid. p. 52, | 


(14) Ibid, p. 68. 
(15) Ibid, p. 75» 


(16) Ibid. p. 76- 


(19) Ibid, p. 77, 
78, 
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which is a cor-1 Lorrain, whoſe Earldom conſiſted of near three hundred villages. 
under ſome little account of their genealogy, and the preſent ſtate 
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RECK HEIM, an Earldom or County, Fief, immediate or ſovereign State of the 


neral as the circular diets. 


and ſeveral villages. Its ſoil is "= fruitful, 
t 


ful and very populous country, on 


Maeſe, and coins gold, ſilver, and cop] 


Empire, has a ſeat, and a 94 of voting in the College of Princes, as well to the ge- 
t is in the circle of Weſtphalia, and comprehends a town 


and moſt delightfully ſituated, in a beauti- 


e banks of the Maeſe, two leagues from Maeſtricht, 
between the territories of Juliers, Liege, and Fauquemont. 


money. The Caſtle, which is the Manſion 


It has a right of toll on the 


Houſe of the Counts, is one of the fineſt, largeſt, and moſt magnificent in all Germany. 
Thoſe who poſſeſs it at this time are of the Houſe of Aſpermont (a). Linden, a moſt 
illuſtrious and moſt ancient houſe, are deſcended from the Counts of Aſpermont in 


Counts of Reckheim [4]. 


from thence to the Epiſcopal Synods, where the 
Biſhop with his Preſbyteri ſhould determine all ſuch 
points, as before could not be decided (18). Not- 
withſtanding our author's conduct at this conference, 
Dr. Simon Patrick obſerves (19), that he profeſſed 
himſelf a Conformiſt to the Church of England, and 
died ſo. He remarks, that Dr. Richard Crakanthorp 
tells (20) the Archbiſhop of Spalato, that the Doctor 
was no Puritan, (as the Archbiſhop called him) but 
he himſelf a Calumniator. © For firlt, he profeſſed, 
that he appeared unwillingly in the cauſe at 


ne, &c.c. 69. Hampton-Court, and merely in obedience to the 
4 « King's command. And then he ſpoke not one 
329 


« word there againſt the Hierarchy. Nay, he ac- 
% knowledged it to be conſonant to the word of God 
« in his Conference with Hart. And in an anſwer 


4 to Sanders's book of the Schu of England (which 


« is in the Archbiſhop's library) he profeſſes, that 
ic he approves of the book of conſecrating and order- 

ing Bass Priefts, and Deacons. He was. alſo a 
« ſtrict obſerver of all the orders of the Church and 
« Univerſity both in public and his own College; 
« wearing the ſquare cap and ſurplice, kneeling at 
«© the Sacrament, and he himſelf commemorating 
« their benefactors at the times their Statutes ap- 
« pointed, and reading that chapter of Eccigſiaſticus, 
« which is on ſuch occaſions uſed. In a letter alſo 
« of his to Archbiſhop Bancroft (then in Dr. Crak- 
« anthorp's hands) he profeſſes himſelf conformable 
« to the Church of England, willingly and from his 
* heart, his conſcience admoniſhing him ſo to be. 
« And thus he remained perſuaded to his laſt breath, 
« deſiring to receive Ab/olution according to the man- 
« ner preſcribed in our Liturgy, when he lay on his 
& death-bed; which he did from Dr. Holland, the 
« King's Profeſſor in Oxford, kiſſing his hand in 
4 token of his love and joy, and within a few hours 
« after reſigned up his ſoul to God.” T. 


[A] Some litth account of their genealogy, and the 


preſent flate of the branch or family of Reckheim.] The 


firſt Count of Aſpermont was S1G15FR1DT, and lived 
in the year 660. He was deſcended from the fami- 
ly of the Princes of Eſte, in Italy. A younger bro- 
her of that family, ſprung from this Sigisfridt, and 
whoſe name was AranouL, came and ſetled in Hol- 
land in 1120, and there poſleſſed the Lordſhip of 
Linden, which his deſcendants have enjoyed during 
a long courſe of years. One of them, Herman by 
name, purchaſed the Earldom of Reckheim, about 
the year 1550. He was General of the forces of Er- 
neſt of Bavaria, Elector of Colen, and father of Er- 
neſt, Count of Aſpermont, and of Reckheim, who 
was born in 1 583 5 and was Chamberlain and Colonel 
to the Emperors Mathias and Ferdinand II. He mar- 
ried Anne Antoinette, daughter of Henry Marquis 


REFUGE (DU), a French Gentleman, Author of a book, ſeveral editions of which 


We ſhall give here- 
of the branch of the 


of Gouffier-Bonnivet, who brought him a ſon called 
FERDINAND. The laſt mentioned, born in 1611, 
married Elizabeth daughter of Egon, Count of Fur- 
ſtemburg, and of Anna Maria Princeſs of Hohenzol- 
leren, and who brought him four ſons and eight 
daughters, and theſe are as follow. 
Francis GoBErT Count of Reckheim, Biſhop of 
Cheur (1), and Canon of the Metropolitan Churches (1) Or Choire, 
of Colen and Saltzburg, and of the Cathedral of the French writs 
Straſburg (2). w_ 9 
Fr RDIN AND, General of the armies of his Impe- — Y ded 
rial Majeſty, who, by his firſt wife, Charlotte daugh- country of the 
ter of Lewis George, Prince of Naſſau Dilemburg, Griſons, and Suf- 
and of Anna Auguſta Princeſs of Brunſwick, had fragan to the 
but one daughter, viz. CuARLOTTE GoptrTiINE, Cn of 
Canoneſs of Munſterbilſen, whoſe eight deſcents are Biſhop is in allis 
Aſpermont-Reckheim, Gouffier, Furſtemburg, Hohen- ance with the 
zolleren, Naſſau, Sayn, Brunſwick and Denmark. Swiſs; notwith- 
His ſecond wife was Juliana, daughter of Francis 22 un. 
Rakoczi, Prince of Tranſylvania, and grand-daughter a+ in 8 
of George the younger, George the elder, and Sigiſ- lege of the Prin- 
mond, all Princes of Tranſylvania. He had a ſon ces of the Em- 
by her named Jos EFH GoBERT, — See Heiſs's 
CHaRLEs, Canon of the Metropolitan of Colen, * 
and of the Cathedrals of Straſburg and Liege. p. 265. Hague 
FxeperIC Great-croſs of the Order of Malta, and edit. of 1685, 
Commander of 'Tobel, Steinfort, and Munſter, 
Axxna Maria wife to Count Wenceſlaus of Al- (a) See the arts 
thann, Counſellor of his Imperial Majeſty. Great TILLI. 
Judge of Moravia, Governor of the Province of 
Glatz, and Ambaſſador extraordinary in Sweden and 
Poland. 
ELEONORA Princeſs Abbeſs of Monſterbilſen. 
Ax NE SALOME wife of Lewis Count of Souches, 
Major-General of the armies of his Imperial Majeſty, 
and his Counſellor of State. 
ERNESTINE, firſt married to John George Count 
de Collonitch, Chamberlain to his Imperial Majeſty ; 
afterwards to Octavus Count of Curiani, the Emperor's 
Chamberlain and Counſellor of State. 
AnnE ANTOINETTE wife of Claude Count of 
Tilly, Lieutenant General of the armies of the United 
Provinces. | 
Maria FrRaANCI1s wife of Charles Count of Aſper- 
mont Linden, .Counſellor of State of the territory 
of Liege, and Governor of the Marquiſate of Fran- 
chimont. 
ALEXANDRINA and PETRONILLa, firſt Canoneſſes 
at -Remiremont, and afterwards Urſeline Nuns at 
Metz. . \ xtra | 
The Counts of Aſpermont-Reckheim bear quar- Ub — 
terly, in the 1ſt and 4th gules, with a croſs Or, communicated to 
which is Aſpermont-Linden in the 2d and 3d Or, e bee. A 
with a lion gules, which is Reckheim ; and over all ige be under of 
azure, with an eagle argent, which is the ancient good of the text 
Aſpermont or Eſte (3). of this articles 


have been publiſhed 14 J, and entitled, Traits de la Cour, ou Inſtruction des Courtiſans, 


i. e. A treatiſe o 


the Court, or Inſtructions for Courtiers,” was well verſed both in 


the theory and practice of affairs; he having read a vait number of books, and had an 
extenſive and long experience in Courts and the affairs of Kings, Princes, States, and 


been publiſhed] The 


[ 
the ſecond in Paris, 'They were followed by that This third edition is augmented and din ti 
You, VIII. 


Commonwealths, 


A) Author of a nd Frome! editions of which have which was publiſhed at Paris in the year 1618, 8vo, 
h was printed in Holland, and after the author's death, and from his laſt corrections. 
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Commonwealths, in which the Kings of France had uſefully employed bim; and in which 
he had ſo prudently and happily behaved, that they never made the leaſt objeftion to his wiſe 
conduct. He died in the reign of Lewis XIII. and there were found in his ſtudy, ſeve- 
ral manuſcripts relating to ſtate affairs, written by him, and of which his relations ſeemed 
to promiſe the publication. This is what we read in a ſmall Preface prefixed to the third 
edition of his treatiſe of the Court, This edition was printed at Paris in 1618. 
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by Chapters with Summaries and Sefions, but =- 1649, in 12mo. It had not been inſerted in the 
left out the marginal notes and citations, with which edition of 1618, there being only, at the end of the 
(1) Extrates the reſt had been curiouſly enriched (1). They reſtored book, the letters D. R after ſome verſes of Seneca 
from the Adver- them afterwards. I find them in the edition I make which are not in the edition of 1658. There are a 
giſement to the uſe of, which is that, for Stephen Loyſon, at Paris great number of very good things in this book. It 


_ prefixed 1658, in 12mo. The author's name is publiſhed with was printed in Engliſh at London 1622, in 8vo. (5) 1 
338 lt. jt, and had been publiſhed before in that of Leyden — 
REGIUS (URBAN), was one of the learned men in the 16th Century. He was Fo 

born at Langenargen on the Lake of Conſtance, and having began his ſtudies at Lin- 

daw, he continued them at Friburg, in Briſgaw, with ſo much the more advantage, as 

he lived with the famous Zazius, and was tenderly beloved by him [4]. He afterwards 

went and ſtudied in the Univerſity of Baſil, and then in that of Ingolſtad, in which city 
the fame of John Eccius drew a great number of ſcholars. He read private Lectures | (8) 
there; and ſhewed ſo much ability for inſtructing young people, that many Gentlemen — 
truſted him with the whole conduct of their ſons, and even the direction of their whole 123 


: nces. However, it was not poſſible for him to regulate the matter, thoſe young 
92 pupils run in debt with the vintners and ſhopkeepers (a); and as he was ſecurity for them, 
tu ubique excede= and their parents did not pay him, he became a kind of bankrupt. His creditors being 
8 very urgent with him, and he not having wherewith to pay, he endeavoured to eſcape; 
Theolog. p. 22+ but ſome Captains coming to Ingolſtad at that time, to raiſe ſoldiers, he delivered up his 

books, clothes, &c. and enliſted himſelf. The new recruits being afterwards muſtered 
and reviewed, Profeſſor Eccius happening to be there, ſpied our Regius among the ſol- 
diers, when he went up to him, and being told the reaſon why he had enliſted himſelf, 
he promiſed to ſerve him, and was ſo zealous on that occaſion, that he reconciled him to 
the muſes ; and threatened the ſcholars who had run in debt, to inform the Prince of | 60) 
them, if they did not pay him, and thereby free Regius, who continued to make ſo — 
great a progreſs in the ſciences, that he received in Ingolſtad, from the hand of the 
Emperor Maximilian, the oratorial and poctical Crown. Some time after he was made 
Profeſſor of Rhetoric, and that of Poctry in the Univerſity of the above- mentioned city. 
(6) See the 15th He was in that quality, when in 1516 he wrote ſome letters (5) by the Duke of Bavaria's 
and 8th e command, in order to engage Eraſmus to come to Ingolſtad ; but theſe letters had not 
thoſe of Eraſmus, the deſired effect. Turning himſelf after to the ſtudy of divinity, he found it ſo engaging, 
A and eee that he applied himſelf entirely to it. He thereby imbibed ſome of Luther's principles, 
him. See Letter but was very much puzzled when Eccius his maſter and benefactor quarrelled with Lu- 
82 50 ther. He at laſt reſolved to leave Ingolſtad, and retire to Auſburg, where he was of 
18. great ſervice againſt Popery. He there founded a Proteſtant Church, and from thence 
{ſpread what were called the new opinions. He was a Zuinglian for ſome time, but after- 
wards declared himſelf a zealous Lutheran [BJ. Eccius, who went to viſit him at Auſ- 
burg, and had a conference with him, in order to bring him back to the Church of 


Rome, 


[ 4] He lived with the famous Zaxius, and was ten- meretur novitas : brewvi enim pere omnes qui adhuc ob- L (10 
(1) Amavit eum deri) beloved by him (1).) He choſe out, in Zazius's flrepunt tropum, qui nulla negotio wideri wobis debebat, | 2 
Co” 2 library, all ſuch books as he imagined proper for viſuros eſe ac. ſententiæ naſtræ fimplicitatem ac clarita- I % 
in Vitis Theolog the improvement of his ſtudies, and copied all the tem (4). i. e. © I congratulate you for being of (4) Zuinglius, ibid 
p. 71. marginal notes written by that learned Profeſſor upon * the ſame opinion with me concerning the Eucha- Epiſt. lib. 1. p. 

them. In this manner our young ſtudent uſed to © riſt. The novelty of the thing alſo deſerves my 82. apud Melchs 

2 a conſiderable part of the night. Zazius, who © thanks : for I hope, that all who inveigh ſo much "ua Bp * 

ept but little, and uſed to riſe ſometimes to walk * againſt the figure, which you mult have eaſily com- * 

about, in order to cheer himſelf for his want of ſleep, © prehended, will ſoon perceive how fimple and 

catched him copying theſe notes, and ſaid to him in * clear our opinion is.” They diſcourſed together 

a kind and loving manner, you are plundering me of on original fin the ſame year, and we have ſeen the 

the fruits of my Lucubrations. Lucubrantem invenit letter (5) which Zuinglius wrote to Regius concerning (5) p. 252 of 

in deſcribendis illis ſcholits, Urbanum : cujus auriculam this article. Luther was not ignorant of the confor- Zuinglius's Let- 

Zaſius blandiuſcule vellicans, arte & ſcientia ſua ſe ab mity of opinions of theſe two perſons, and was ex- ers. 
(2) Melch. A- ipſo defraudari jocatus eſt (2). He ſometimes found tremely ſorry on that account. Dolet mihi walde nobi- 


dam. in Vitis him aſleep, on which occaſion he only laid ſome huge 
| Theolog. p. 71+ volumes on his ſhoulders till he was awake. Aut /f 
quando ſommo ad candelam oppreſſum & inclinato in men- 
fam capite dormitantem offendiſſet : juris volumen grande 


liſfimum virum Oeculampadium tam ludicris & nibili co- 
gitationibus in hoc barathrum prolapſum ; pulſat eum Sa- 
thanas : Dominus eripiat eum. Urbanus Regius in idem 
malum wel inclinat, vel jam cecidit : Dominus ſervet 


unum atque alter um humeris impoſitum reliquit, donec ex- ſuos (6). i. e.“ I am very much grieved that ſo (G)Luther, ome 
(3) Idem, ibid, ©/faretur (3). I relate theſe little circumſtances, be- * illuſtrious a man as Oecolampadius ſhould have * n 
cauſe I know many worthy perſons are delighted to “ fallen into this pit, by ſuch filly, trifling thoughts. _— 2 
hear of ſuch marks, either of the kindneſs of a pro- “ Satan is buiy about him; may God reſcue him out ;, Vitis Theologe 
feſſor, or the diligence of a pupil. * of his hands. Urban Regius is either included or p. 73. 
[BJ He was a Zuinglian for fome time, but after- © already fallen into the ſame evil; may the Lord 
award declared himſelf a zealous 1 Zuinglius “ pete his own people.” Locher tells him, in 
wrote to him as follows in 1526. In Eucharifli® re another een, that he had heard hat Regius was 
gratulor ⁊ubis, te naſirum efſe fadtum. Verum gratiam g 16 wie wy att him. Praterea Urbanus _— 
I ; min 
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Rome, had no ſucceſs on that occaſion. A paper war even broke out between them, 
and Regius carried it on with vigour, though his antagoniſt might have reproached him 
with ingratitude. The Proteſtants had not always the ſuperiority in Auſburg, there being 
a time in which Regius was obliged to leave that city, and hide himſelf in many places; 
however, he afterwards was gloriouſly recalled, and married into a good family of Auſ- 
burg. There was ſomething very ſingular in the diſpute he had with a female Anabaptiſt 
CJ. He lived in that city till the time the diet was held there in 1530, when he en- 
tered into the ſervice of the Duke of Brunſwick, who made him ſuperintendant of the 


minari dicitur in me ſcripta, ſcilicet Oecolampadium & 
Zæuinglium tantos viros (ut ſentit) non wvult offtndere : 
{7) Jem, Ur" fie mutatus oft ab ill (7). i. e.“ It is farther ſaid 
% Melch. A- « that Urban Regius threatens to write againſt me; 
um · ibid. « he being not willing to render himſelf obnoxious 
« to Oecolampadius and Zwinglius, thoſe great men, 
« as he is pleaſed to term them; ſo greatly is he 
changed | a what he was.” By this we find 
that Regius had appeared at firſt what he appeared 
at laſt, | mean a good Lutheran. He quitted the 
pos of Zuinglius as early as the year 1528. 
($) It is in Sec- the letter (8) in which Luther declares his joy on 
kendork H. that occaſion, and recommends him to the Marquis 
Lathe, I. 2.9% of Brandenburg. The converſation he had with Re- 
W ius at Coburg in 1530, had a very happy effect; 
R ius, at the ending of it, highly admired Luther, 
which he himſelf declares in a letter. Cum Saxoniam 
peterem Coburgi integrum diem folus cum Luthero, wiro 
Dei, tranſegeram : quo die nullus mibi in vita fuit ju- 
cundior. Tali enim at tantus Theologus Lutherus, ut 
nulla ſecula habuerint fimilem. Hoc magis execror flul- 
titiam & arrogantiam Caroliſtadianorum, qui fibi pla- 
cent, quaſi Lukes queant conferri, cujus umbram non 
aſſeguuntur, cum omni eruditione quam jactant. Semper 
mihi magnus fuit Latherus : at jam mihi maximus eſt. 
Vidi enim preſens & audivi, que nuilo calamo tradi 
(9) Melch. A- poſſunt abſentibus (g). i. e. When I was travellin 


Churches 


like an oracle, and you pronounce decrees as from Apolli's 
tripod ; whilft I, proftrate on the ground, am Forced to 
plead my cauſe with chains on my feet. Siſter, replied 
Regius, you deſerve this, fince as you have been delivered 
from the ſlavery of the devil, by Chriſt Teſus, you have 
voluntarily ſubmitted yourſelf to an infamous yoke, A 
mad fpirit ſhews you, with all theſe accoutrements of a 
captive, as an example to others. 'The reſult of this 
affair was, that the woman was baniſhed from the city 


(11). If the reader is diffident with regard to the (11) Melch, A- 
juſtneſs of my verſion, let him read what follows. dam. ibid. p. 734 


Ipſa tantùm abefl, ut monitis locum dederit : ut pervica- 
citer etiam Urbanum hiſce fuerit adorta : Egregia enim 
vero, Urbane frater, hæc diſputandi ratio eſt inter me 
& te. Tu in molli culcitra ad latera Conſulum adſi- 
dens, quaſi ex Apollinis tripode proloqueris : ego 
miſera humi proſtrata, ex duris vinculis cauſam dicere 
cogor. Ad hc Urbanus : Nec vers, inquit, injuria, 
ſoror : ut quæ ſemel è ſervitute diaboli per Chriſtum 
in libertatem adſerta, tua ſponte iterum cervicem 
turpi jugo ſubmiſiſti; & iſtis te ornamentis veſanus 
oſtentat genius, aliis in exemplum. Senarus itaque, 
cum laterem ſe lavare videret; contagium illud exilio 
multavit, urbeque expulit (12). 

This woman did not want ſenſe. She made a 
very judicious reflection and enlivened it with great 
ſmartneſs; but then ſhe had too much confidence, or 


(12) Item, ibid, 
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« no other perſon but Luther, that man of God; in the diſgraceful garb of a criminal, with a Miniſter 


« and no day in my life was ſpent more agreeably. of the eſtabliſhed Religion, and in preſence of Judges 


' 

| 

dam. in Vitis © to Saxony, I paſſed a whole day, at Coburg, with rather was very raſh. She imagined, that appearing 
Theolog, p- 78, | 
| 

Luther is ſuch and ſo great a Divine, that no age 


— — - 
Sura. aA oe 


Tom. 2. Epiſt. 


« ever produced his parallel. This makes me deteſt 
« the folly and arrogance of the Caroloſtadians, 
« who flatter themſelves, as if they were wor- 
« thy of being compared to Luther, though they 
« are not even his ſhadow, notwithſtanding all the 
« learning they boaſt. I always conſidered Luther 
« as a great man, but I now think him greater than 
„% ever. I ſaw and heard ſuch things, when we were 
„together, as cannot be deſcribed by any pen.” 
Luther, on the other hand, was extremely well ſatiſ- 
fied with this converſation ; and vaſtly well ſatisfied 
with the learning he found in Regius, whoſe con- 
verſion he conſidered as a piece of news very wor- 
thy of being made publick. He wrote as follows to 
Wenceſlaus Lincus, Urbanum Regium quoque refipuiſſe, 
credo te naſſe, & contra hoſes Sacramentarios ſirenue 
nobiſcum certare (10). i. e. © do not doubt but you 
„ have heard of Urban Regius's repentance and con- 
« yerfion, and of his engaging valiantly with us, a- 
« gainſt the Sacramentarians.“ 

C] There was ſomething wery ſingular in the diſpute 
he had with a female Anabaptiſi.] The Magiſtrates of 
Avſburg put in force, againſt the Anabaptiſts, the 
civil laws by which the Sectariſts are forbid to hold 
conventicles, and to exerciſe their Religions; they 
ſent them into baniſhment, or impriſoned them. 
Now a woman of a good family boaſting, when 
in priſon, that if ſhe had a conference with Regius, 
ſhe would ſhew him the truth and excellency of the 
Anabaptiſt principles, ſhe therefore was ſent for, to 
diſpute with him in full Senate. Accordingly ſhe 
was brought thither with all the equipage of a pri- 
ſoner, that is, with chains both on her hands and 
feet; whilſt Regius ſeated himſelf among the Sena- 
tors. She alledged a numberleſs multitude of pailayes 
of Scripture, which ſhe applied to the beit of cr 

wer, in defenſe of her opinions. Regius anſ wered 
{win and ſhewed very evidently the true ſenile of 
thoſe paſſages. However, he was not able con- 
vert her, ihe perſiſting in her errors, and addivilow thy 


Proteſtant Miniſters in manner following bro- 
ther Urban, is a frange way of diſputing. g 
on a ſoft chair with th 


Burgomaſters by h /e6k 


who had before condemned the principles of the 
Anabaptiſts, and impriſoned thoſe who inculcated 
them, ſhe ſhould perſuade the audience of the juſt- 
neſs of her cauſe. However in order for a perſon to 
3 himſelf this, it is not ſufficient for him to 

ve juſtice on his ſide, but he alſo muſt hope for 
an extraordinary aſſiſtance from the ſpirit of God ; 
for, according to the uſual courſe of things, we do 
not find that a perſon impriſoned for the ſake of 
Religion, can confound adverſaries who ſpeak to him 
from an eminence ; and who have, on their fide, the 
pomp of outſide, not to mention that the audience 
are prejudiced in their favour. I am ſenſible that 
the cauſe which this woman defended was not a good 
one; but it is my opinion, that, though ſhe had main- 
tained a doctrine as good, or even better, than that 
of Regius, ſhe would have been defeated, in the 
circumitances to which the controverſy was reduced. 
The parties were not fairly matched, and the arms 
no ways equal. Regius was honourably ſeated, and 
ſurrounded with all the z»/gnia of favour ; not to 
mention that he undertook the defenſe of a cauſe 
which the ſovereign had embraced, and againſt a 
cauſe which the ſovereign perſecuted. His antago- 
niſt was a woman loaded with chains, and in the 
poſture of a criminal who was already condemned. 
A very ſolid reaſon from her, would not have counter- 
balanced an indifferent one alledged by Regius, with 
all the weight and emphaſis of a man who is ſeated 
among the 41 and on a kind of tribunal. 
Shall J quote Euripides, who declares that the words 
of a man in favour are more powerful than if ut- 
tered by an unhappy wretch? 


To & A A xaxcs Abyn vð ow, 


Halen NM. yas is r Acres ian, 
Ker Tov ms eds of cron Bibs (13). oy mn 
That 15, according to Ennius's verſion (14). — 
293 · Þ» Ms a0. 


Hzc tu ef pervers? dices, facile Achives flexeris. 
Nats gene oquilenti tynantur periter argue igaobiles, (14) Anke = 
Eadim dia, eademgus eralio ct ſua non gu walct. os door 2865 
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guem omnibus an- 


Melch. Adam. 
in Vitis Theol. _ 


(18) Perinde ut 
eculos ita & Ur- 
banum 8 
molle. Ide m, ib. 
(19) Idem, ibid. 


(20) Micrælius, 


Churches in the territory of Lunenbutg, and had an extraordinary eſteem for him JD]. 
He exerciſed his talents in favour of the cauſe, in ſeveral ſynods, and wrote ſeveral books 


EJ. He died at Zell in May 1541, in the manner he had often deſired to be taken 


out of the world [Y], that is, almoſt ſuddenly (c). I muſt not forget that his wife was 


Miniſter [G]. 


* How wrong ſoe'er you ſpeak, you ſtill will tri- 
« umph ; 

« For the | wh words, by rich and poor pronounc'd, 

« Strike widely different on the hearer's ear.“ 


Shall I quote the following verſes of Plautus ? 


Centum doctum hominum confilia ſola hæc devincit dea, 

Fortuna, atque hoc verum / proinde ut quiſque fortuna 
utitur, 

Ta precellet, atque exinde ſaptre eum omnes dicimus (15). 


« Fortune, fantaſtic goddeſs, has alone 

« More power and weight, than the united counſels 

« Of ev'n an hundred ſages. And this is true, 

« That as a man is ſmil'd upon by fortune, 

« He's thought in all things to excel ; and thence 

% The world conclude him to be fraught with 
« wiſdom.” 


Shall I quote the following words of the younger 
Pliny ? Quam multum intereſt, quid a quoque fiat, eadem 
enim facta claritate vel obſcuritate facientium, aut tollun- 
tur altiſſime, aut humillime deprimuntur (16). i. e. © It 
« js of great importance who the perſon is by whom 
« an action is performed; for the ſame action ſhall 
« be greatly applauded, or very muck diſcommend- 
« ed, according to the reputation or obſcurity of 
« thoſe by whom they are performed.” Shall I pro- 
duce an hundred more authorities of the ſame weight ? 
I will not, but will leave all theſe vulgar topicks, and 
ſhall only obſerve one thing that may ſeem relative 
to my ſubject. Had Regius diſputed at Ingolſtad 
with a Romiſh Prieſt, in quite different circumitances 
from the diſpute at Auſburg, himſelf in chains, &c. 
and the Prieſt on a cuſhion in the midſt of the Se- 
nators, this controverſy would have ended either in 
his baniſhment or ſomething worſe. He would have 
been reputed a caviller, who wreſted the ſenſe of the 
Scriptures, and the Prieſt would have been conſider- 
ed as the faithful interpreter of the divine original. 
[D The Duke of Brunſwick . . . . had an extraor- 
dinary efteem for him.) Being aſked whether, in imi- 
tation of other Princes, he 3 purchaſed any 2 


of very great value, and in a new faſhion, he replied, 


T have brought an ineſtimablẽ treaſure, and which will be 
Y ſervice to all my territories, and which I prefer to de- 
ges of every kind (17). He meant Regius; and 
when the city of Auſburg, in 1535, requeſted him 
to reſtore them that divine, he declared that he would 
as ſoon part with his eyes (18). He ſettled conſidera- 
ble penſions upon him, and gave him the ſuperin- 
tendency of all the Churches in his territories (19). 
[LEJ He wrote ſeveral books.) They are collected 
into three volumes, the two firſt of which contain 
the pieces he publiſhed in Latin ; and the other, his 
German compoſitions (20). This laſt volume, if 1 
miſtake not, has been tranſlated into Latin ; I find- 
ing, in the Bodleian catalogue, Vita & Opera (Urba- 
ni Regii) Latine reddita per Erneft. Regium. Norib. 
1562. Melchior Adamus obſerves that EAN EST 
Recivs, the Author's ſon, collected all theſe com 


poſitions, and publiſhed them, divided into a certain: 


number of tomes, at Nuremberg. He makes par- 
ticular mention of the book in which our Urban had 
collected the harſh phraſes, and ſuch as are accurate. 
The former are fit for nothing but to create diviſions, 
but the latter may be conducive to piety and con- 
cord. He undertook this collection at the command 
of Prince Erneſt of Brunſwick, and it was an inſtance 
of his piety and wiſdom; for too rough and poin- 


A. ant expreſſions are like the teeth of Cadmus's dra- 

am. in Vitis gon, 

— p. 79, Chior Adamus's reflection (21). Eaſtat inter alia U- 
D. 


a ſeed of war among brethren. This is Mel- 


| Micreliu, very well ſkilled in the Hebrew tongue (d). I muſt obſerve that he publiſhed a conver- 
＋ p-m.778 ſation he had with her, on the characters of the Meſſias applied to Jeſus Chriſt, She () Meth. A. 
brought him thirteen children (e). I ſhall make a remark on the names of this Proteſtant 


dam. in Vitis 


No 


ber ejus, in quo annotate ſunt horridiores formæ loquen- 
di: & monſirantur propriæ ac concinnæ, utiles pietati 
ac concordie. Has admonitiones ſcribi princeps Erneſtus 
Luneburgicus woluit : qua in re ſapientiam & pietatem 
ejus agnoſcimus. Ut enim ex dentibus draconis, in Cad- 
mea hiſtoria, nata ef! foboles armatorum inter ſe dimi- 
cantium : fic ex improprio ſermone diſſidia opinionum in 
docentibus & in populo —_ This refleQtion does 
not occur to the compoſers of formularies, when theſe 
have more devotion than judgment; or have more 
paſſion and vain glory than true devotion. They are 
abſolute ſtrangers to whatever has the a ce of 
rudence and moderation, and pride themſelves in 
everity (22). It is to be obſerved that John Freder (22) But ob 
of Pomerania publiſhed, after the Author's death, a that general 
work of Regius entitled, Loci Theologici ex patribus & terme, and thogy 
ſeholaſticis neotericiſque collecti (23). 3 — _ 
LF] He died . . . in the manner be had defired to be gon, 1 wang 8 
taken out of the abo. He was fick but three times uſeleſß. 
_ _ " . always wiſhed not to die of a . ms 
ingering ſickneſs (24). Nactus eft genus mortis, quale % Ae att. MUS. 
25 in 3 3 & þ dum 3 cum p ex e 
deprecaretur diuturnos languores & longas morborum perio- (23) Melch. A- 
dos (25). He is not the only perſon who defired ſuch dam. in Vitis 
an end, and was gratified in his wiſhes (26). Theol. p. 80. 
[G] LHall make a remark on the names of this Pro- (24) Idem 
tefiant Miniſter.) The name of his family was Roi g.. 
(King); but thinking it too exalted, and that it af- : 
—_ 5 matter for joking, he changed it (25) dem, ibis. 
into that of Regius (27). With regard to the name 
Urban, it was given him at his baptiſm, becauſe the Drona 
women, who preſented him to the pariſh Prieſt, had (George). 
forgot the name the mother had told them. The "Re 
good woman would have the child bear the name of (27) Mw 9 
at Saint, whoſe name was in the Calendar on that 2 y Jos : 
day on which he was born; but the women in queſ- ſed cum d ſub- 
tion forgetting it by the way, and the Prieſt finding Vici aptum 
them heſitate about it, told them that St. Urbar's bien * 
day was at hand, upon which the child was chriſtened , fel 
Urban. I obſerve by the way that, among all na- Melch. Adam. 
tions, a great many families bear the name of a dig- ia Vitis Theol. 
nity, as King, Prince, Duke, Marquis, Count, Baron P 70. 
&c. They do not think of changing them, though 
it gives frequent occaſion to jokes and childiſh allu- 
ſions. However, I believe that our Lutheran Doctor 
is not the only perſon, who, to avoid this inconve- 
niency, diſguiſed his name. We every where meet 
with people whoſe names are Regis or Regius: a diſ- 
guiſe N 1 miſtake 2 7 the fame reaſon. 
ave ſaid elſewhere (28), that I was ſurprized that 
ſuch fazuilies as have a ridiculous or ations name do (21) Few. (4] 
not change them; and I add here, that ſome who FEUAR- 
formerly had an obſcene name are no longer called DEN T. 
by it now. Read the following paſſage 2 Me- 
(29): HauTECLalR, “ 4 name of a family. 


nage 
Y . © . , 0- 
" This name was given in the reign of Henry II. ac 


rigines de la Las- 


to a Maſter of the Requeſts, whoſe name was Couil- gue Franceiſe, 


This Maſter of p. 395- edit. 
1694- 


ard, upon a pleaſant occaſion. 
** the Requeſts uſed to go frequently to the Louvre. 
„One day as he was tapping gently at the door of 
% the King's or Queen's cloſet, the gentlemen uſhers 
« aſked him his name, but he did not dare to tell it 
e diſtintly, becauſe of its obſcenity. The gentle- 
« men uſhers not underſtanding, or feigning not to 
do it, bid him ſpeak his name haut Schi (loud 
* and clear) which gave occafion to his being cal- 
« led Hauteclair. I was told this ſtory by Mr. du 
„Puy, who was informed of it by Thuanus, who 
in the VIIIth book of his hiſtory, pag. 262 of the 
Geneva edition, mentions his changing his name, 
but occaſionally. Negotium datum P. Altoclaro, Li- 
« bellorum Supplicum Magiftro, qui pudendo alio cogno- 
mine indigetabatur, ut negotium Regium, &c.“ He 
had ſaid in the firſt edition of his Origines, that the 
Ds Braucharnoig 


REI 


No perſon can doubt, after he has well examined ſeveral paſſages (J) in his books, 
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Dorat or Daurat. It would be abſurd to ſuppoſe 

that they obtained this permiſſion from the King:; 

de Vigneul Marville does not ſay ſo. I will fup- 

poſe, ſays he (34), that before the ordinance of Am- 

boiſe, ſeveral perſons took upon themſelves to change their (34) Vigneul 
names, without hawing recourſe to the Sovereign; and that Marville, Me- 
poſſibly the phyſician named Sanſmalice, might have changed lake, Tom. ts 
this name into that of Akakia without taling a patent from * * 
Francis I; but then it was only the tranſlation of a 

French word into a Greek one. Here we have the ſame 

Author that is objected to me, who himſelf acknow- 


) They are in | 
Calvino-Tur* 1 q 
1 * that he is for having prayers offered up for the dead. 
chap . 8. p- Ms, 
140 &ſſez 
Beauharnois of Orleans alſo changed their name Beau- 
vit, becauſe of its obſcenity, ta that of Beauharnois ; 
but it is declared in the ſecond edition that this is a 
fiction. 
I foreſee that thoſe, who ſhall call to mind a re- 
mark of de Vigneul Marville, in reading what I 
ſaid in the Article of Feuardent the Franciſcan, will 
object to me, that I ought not to be ſurprized at peo- 
E not quitting ſirnames of an odious or ridiculous 
ind. They will aſſert that men are not allowed 
that liberty, and alledge the following paſſage from 
(40) Vigneul the Melange d Hifloire & de Litterature (30) : With 


Marville, Me- regard to what Mr. de la Roque ſays, that, ever fince the 
lange, Tom. I» ordinance of Amboiſe, dated the 26th of March 1555, 
7 Dag edit» i one is}allowed to change his name without the expreſs 
5 leave of the Sovereign : it muſi be obſerved, that ling 
before this ordinance, no perſon was tllewed to change his 
name without having an authority for it. This is in- 
ſtanced in the barber of Lewis XI. and the very words 
of the Letters patents of this Prince are quoted, by 
which he wills and ordains that Oliver le Mauvais, 
(this was his barber's name) [Le Mauvais, or, as it 
was anciently ſpelt, Ly Mauftez, or hk mal faiſant 
(evil doer) is one of the words ſynonymous with devil, 
as the man is called in ſeveral books of that age. 
Lewis XI made him change this ſirname which was 
too viſibly odious, into that of Dain, and that per- 
haps out of a malicious complaiſance for a perſon of 
this ſtamp, who, with all his cunning, was ſo ſtupid 
as not to know, that in the uſual forms of ſpeaking, 
te Dain and ii Dannte were alſo ſynonymous, or ſome- 
thing like it (a).] that this & Mauvais, 1 ſay, and 
his poſterity, ſhould henceforward bear the firname of 
Dain . . . and that it ſhall not be lawful for any 
perſon to give him any more the firname of Mauvais ; 
which name wwe have taken away and aboliſhed, and 
theſe preſents, do take away and aboliſh. Theſe letters 
are dated in October 1474, and were regiſtered in 
the Parliament of Paris the zoth of January 1474 
ad Vie- (31). If thoſe who would raiſe this objection ima- 

(37) Had Vig- (310. : 
neul Marville ine it to be ſolid, they know not how to form a right 
called to mind judgment of things. I anſwer as follows. I ſay, I. 
that the 38 that my expreſſion ought to be taken in the ſame ſenſe 
* 4 "ot with the following; I am ſurprized that debauchees are 
have ſaid, Me- not afraid of the injury they do to their health and reputa- 
langes, Tom. 1+ tion. This is ſpeaking in the preſent tenſe, and 
b. 260. that yet, it regards as much paſt ages as that in which a 
22 * * writer makes ſuch a reflection; and thus, the man- 
ee ner in which I expreſſed myſelf, to denote my ſur- 
dated in Octob. prize, that people do not quit ſuch names as are of a 
1474, could not ridiculous or odious kind, relates no leſs to the time 
be 1 tin which preceded the age when this ordinance pub- 
the clone liſhed by Mr. de la Roque (32) is dated, than the 
l : times that followed it. Now it is certain that, be- 
(32) Gilles A"” fore the date of the ordinance, ſome people laid 
nor aſide their names, or changed and diſguiſed them. 
tiere, in his trea- Mr. de la Roque (33) cites Mr. Menage, who ſays, 
tiſe Of the Ori- that William le Rat, diſpleaſed, as one may ſuppoſe, at 
gin of Names, p. 51, bearing the name of an ugly animal, gave himſelf 
885 the firname of Leſrat; and that Fohn ew. Regius 
(33) Ibid p. 96+ profeſſor of the Greek tongue, changed his name Diſue- 
mandy . . . the ancient name of his family, to that of 


(a) Rem. Crit, 


ledges, that people changed their names notwithſtand- 

ing the patent of Lewis XI, and indeed we ought to 

ſuppoſe, that it was granted to his barber, not that 

he might be | NE to change the name of his 

family, but only that people might not continue to 

call him by that name. This man was greatly hated 

in France ; and conſequently his enemies would have 

been pleaſed to croſs the deſign he had of getting 

rid of a name he was aſhamed of. Such was the 

motive of the patent. It conſequently was no rule 

with regard to an hundred other caſes, in which the 

public was wholly unconcerned. Now if, upon pre- 

tence of a Greek tranſlation, a perſon might, with- 

out any danger, ſubſtitute the name Atakia, for that 

of Sans-malice ; much more might it be permitted to 

ſubſtitute one name for another, when the difference 

between them conſiſted only in the inſertion, the tranſ- 

poſition, or ſuppreſſion of ſome letters. I ſay II. that 

experience argues for me, becauſe a great many famous 

authors have taken up a new name, without any au- (35) See the ora- 

thority from their Prince (3 7 III. I add, that it is tion of Majora- 

— nt - 1 of the _ + 7 Luc „ be- ius, cf. 5 os 
ore 0 year 1555, was only to m. Ig 
revent the uſurpations ot uch as mi ch — no- = — Se al 


by bility to themſelves, or ſome other fraud; ſo that Us (David), tem. 


whenever a man had no other deſign than that of [LA]. 

Regius, he was not reſtrained by this ordinance. IV. 

I likewiſe ſay, that in all probability it was not 

better — than that of the States of Blois, of the 

year 1579, which forbid a/l Gentlemen from figning in 

ats and contracts, any names, except that of their fami- 

ly, upon the penalty of being made woid . . . . . This 

article had not all the wwiſhed-for eech: for many per- 

ſons, inſtead of obſerving it, diretly infringed it, which 

1 obſerved, adds Mr. de la Roque, in authentic and (36) Ls Roque, 
public inſtruments (36). V. I anſwer laſtly, that if the bangs — 

ordinance of Amboiſe was well obſerved, one might 100. hd 
nevertheleſs wonder that perſons, who have ridiculous 

or odious names, do not lay them aſide ; for the Sove- (37) Idem, ibid. 
reign will grant that leave to all who ſue for it (37); P. 182. 

and we find among other inſtances, in Mr. de la 

Roque's book, that James Miztte (Crumb) (which is a 
low and groveling name and ſuch as may give a 

handle to many filly jeſts) had a patent from Henry IV. 

dated in March 1603 . . . by which he was authorized 
to quit his name, and aſſume that of Lauberie (38). See 

the Bigarrures of des Accords, Book IV, Chap. II ; 

and Baillet, Auteurs Deguiſez, Chap. V. and VI. 

We are told, in the — that Father Com- 

mire's name was Commere. 


REIHING (JAMES), Profeſſor of Divinity at Tubingen, was born in 1579 at 


(a) He ſtudied 


Auſburg, and one of the ancient families called Patrician, He was ſent to Ingolſtad to 


in the Jeſair's PUTIUE his ſtudies, and made ſuch a progreſs as gave great pleaſure to his maſters (a). 


College. When he was come to the age, in which the 


ancient Romans put on the Toga virilis, he 


0% ExtraQted made a vow to put on the Jeſuit's habit, in caſe he recovered from a dangerous indiſ- 


rom Spizelius, in 


poſition with which he was afflicted ; and having recovered, he fulfilled his vow, not- 


Tenplo Hen withſtanding the oppoſition made by his mother (H. He went through his noviciat at 


reſerato, P. 93, 


94+ Landſberg (c), and afterwards made a very great figure in the ſociety. He taught the 


(e) Rauſcherus, 


claſſics at Inſpruck, and philoſophy and divinity at Ingolſtad ; and diſcharged theſe 
„Load. func}; functions ſo well, that he was ,thought worthy of a Doctor's 


Degree in Divinity by 


Nbg, apud Aquaviva the General, and accordingly was admitted to it at Dillingen (d). From that 98 


Witte, Memor- 


Thebg, p. 897, time he found himſelf fired with a ſtronger zeal for the detenſe of the Romiſh Commu- 


Vol. VIII. 


p. 898. 


nion; on which account he was appointed by his ſuperiors aulick preacher to Wolfgang 


William 
8 R 


(38) Idem, ibid. 
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William Duke of Newburg, who had lately left the Proteſtant Religion [A], and who 
ordered him to write againſt that religion. He thought of nothing day and night but 


for arguments that might utterly deſtroy the confeſſion of the Lutherans ; but as his ad- 
verfaries combated him perpetually with the holy Scriptures, he found himſelf obliged to 
conſult that divine book and to keep to it z to draw from thence, if poſſible, the arms 


which were neceſſary for him in that combat. 


He found, by this ſtudy, that he was en- 


gaged in the defenſe of a bad cauſe z upon which he left his employment, and retired to 
the Court of Wirtemberg [B], where he embraced the Lutheran Religion. He was 
made Profeſſor of Divinity in Tubingen, preacher in ordinary, and director of a College. 


He diſcharged all theſe functions with great applauſe, and wrote ſome books which met ibid. 
with a favourable reception. The Jeſuits made him the fineſt promiſes, and employed _ 
all the alluring arts poſſible to bring him back again [C]; but all to no purpoſe, he _ 
. I 
deſpiſing n 91 
C41 The Duke of Newburg, who had lately Ii the Stutgard in the beginning of January, and there un- 
Proteftant Religion.] Martin Rauſcherus, who made derwent an examination during a week, before he 
Reihing's funeral oration, ſays nothing that leads went to Tubingen, as Rauſcherus affirms, he did not 
us to believe that this Jeſuit contributed to make the _— at Tubingen, on the motives of his conver- 
Duke of Newburg change his Religion. Theophi- ſion, the 2d of January, as Freherus affirms. I be- 
1) In Ehgio lus Spizelius (1), and father Alegambe (2) have been lieve there are two typographical errors in Freherus's (ri) 
eibingii, in equally ſilent on that head. They all three content relation; and that, to reQify them, we muſt ſay that bn L 
Templo Honoris — with ſaying, that a little after this Prince Reihing left the Duke of Newburg's Court the 5th Reib! 
reſerato. had changed his Religion, father Reihing was ap- of January 1621, and that he preached in Tubingen Witt 
(2) In Bibl. inted his Preacher. Some authors nevertheleſs af- the 22d of January of the ſame year. The reader gs 
Script. Societ, p. Fm that to this Jeſuit wholly was owing the Duke muit not wonder to hear of his being obliged to un- 
209. of Newburg's converſion, and that he won him dergo ſo long an examination. The Proteſtants are 
by worldly views. Here follow the words of a Jour- extremely miſtruſtful of a Jeſuit ; and the condition 
(3) Bibl. Univ. naliſt, in the extract of one of Leti's works (3): they were then in in Germany, made ſuch a ſuſpicion 
* 14. * « 'The Princes of the houſe of Newburg were for- neceſſary, Beſides, it is very rare to fee a Jeſuit of 
GR wn - « merly Proteſtants ; but a Jeſuit, Janes Reybing by reputation quit his order to turn Proteſtant ; for this 
Ritratti Hifto= name, found means to make one of them change reaſon ſuch a fingular thing is conſidered as a kind of 
rici, overs Hifto- “ his Religion by ſome pretty good political reaſons prodigy, and ought to be carefully examined, in or- 
ons dell Imperio « * which may be ſeen in the author. But a ſur- der to ſee whether it be a good omen, or the fore- 
— 2 _ « prizing circumſtance is, the converter himſelf af- runner of ſome evil. The Duke of Wirtemberg 
Gregorio Lai, © terwards embraced the Proteſtant Religion to repair hearing that father Reihing was come, in order to (14) 


„ in ſome meaſure for the breach he had made in — 4 his Religion, aſſembled his Divines, and or- 

©® p. x62, it, by diſengaging the Duke of Newburg from its dered them to examine him very ſtrictly. They 
% body. Abbot Pacichelli, and Baccati, Secretary to perſonated Roman-Catholicks ; and you (510 to this 
the then Pope's Nuncio at Colen, cited by the au- father, pong week, the difficulties which are ob- 
« thor, aſcribe this change to a hidden judgment of jected to the Proteſtants. He made ſuch an anſwer | 
« God, d un occulto giudicio de Dio; but it is not very on that occaſion, as proved that he had compared | - 
« difficult for Proteſtants to conceive, that a man who the two Religions with great care and attention. | (15) 


« ſtudies controverſy may change his opinions, and Furo wobis Auditores : toto ill, quo res ſeris utrinque 8 
« finds that the Proteſtants are in the right; in like «aa gt, octiduo, ea in omnibus, & quidem e wake” wad 
„ manner as a Prince, who was a Proteſtant, turns dei noſtre articulis deprompfit & exhibuit fundamenta, 
« Roman-Catholic from ſelf-intereſted views. The wut neminem non in admirationem ſui converteret : Sacre 
„ one is not more miraculous than the other; and etiam Scripture teftimonia, quibus noſtrorum ſententia fi- 
<« there is no reaſon to ſay on this occaſion, as one mari folet, ita in numerato habebat, ita illi præcipui 

„ of the characters in /a Fill di Sciro : textus erant in mundo (6), ac fi totam tatem in ſcholis (6) This is a 
noftris inſumpfiſſet. Quæ profettd non rudem & noviti- mou 2 ln "ga | 

« Le vie de gli Dei um, ſed aliguem in hac militia veteranum arguebant (7). the . 3 (16) 

« Sono oſcure & ritorte After he had undergone this trial, he was judged wor- merato, or in 4 thor 

« CB'il crederebbe ? in ſomma thy of being adopted; and he was addreſſed in the Prenpru. forge 

« E ill cielo un Laberinto, in cui ſi perde words which Priam addreſſed to Sinon (8). Soluto con- Mare: | _ 

%% Chiunque va per iſpiarne i fati.” ventu lætum ex aula carmen accipit. (7) {ch __— "A ; men 

| Laud. fun. Nei- I ther 

The way of God is dark and intricate, Quiſquis es, amiſſos hinc jam obliviſcere Grajos : HSingi, apud Wit- the; 

« Surprizing thought ! . . For heaven's a labyrinth, Noſter eris (9). | te, Memor. Tbecl. RIC 


« Where every man who ſtrives to trace its paths SE a 
* In endleſs error's puzzled and bewilder'd.” 


[B] He retired to the Court of Wirtemburg.) Spize- 
lius has been guilty of a great omiſſion on this occa- 
fion, he not ſpecifying the year when he withdrew. 
'This fault has not been committed in our Reihing's DRYDEN. 
funeral oration ; but the printers of de Witte's work | 
falſified that date ſo much, that it is of no uſe to me. [C] The Feſuits made him the finefl promiſes, and 
They ſay that Reihing, having fled from the Duke employed all the alluring arts poſſible to bring him back 
of Newburg's Court, arrived at that of TO again.] The more the Proteſtants boaſted the con- 

axſpicium — the beginning of the year 1601 (4). They doubtleſs verſion of ſo famous a man, the more grieved the 
| tis anni ſupra forgot wigeſmi; for I learn from another author (5), Jeſuits were for having loſt him. He had gained the 
milleſimum ſex- that he retired ſecretly from the Duke of 3 eſteem of the Society by his good life, his eloquence 
centefimum pri- the 5th of January 1620; and that he went to Hoch- and erudition (10) ; for which reaſon his converſion (10) See the g- 
8 ſtett to that Prince's mother, whence he went to Ulm, was a * grief to the whole order, and a thouſand ment of a Letter 
cherus, in Lau- afterwards to Stutgard, and laſtly to Tubingen, where methods were employed to bring him back again. of the Jeſuit 
dat. funebri Rei- he abjured Popery, and preached on the motives of Father Keller promiſed him all the advantages he 1 
hingi, apud Wit- his converſion, the 2d of January 1621, There ap- could poſſibly defire ; with full liberty, either to re- 3 . . N. 
te, Memer, Theol. years to me ſome confuſion here, when I compare the turn to the Jeſuits, to be a Canon, or to lead a ſecu- de Fülli. See, 6 
P. 903. relation of Paul Freherus with that of Rauſcherus; lar life. They gave him a carte blanche, and aſſured fay, this frag- 
2) Pune" Pia) for, according to the latter, the new-comer was exa- him that his ſuperiors ſhould ratify all the promiſes ment ot cord 
, in Thearr, Mined, during a fortnight, and afterwards ſent to Tu- he ſhould make to him. Nam /autus ille (Kellerus) rol i, apud Wit- 
Virorumillafir, bingen, where his name was regiſtered in the book fecit pollicilationes ? quam pingues conditiones & propter * Memor, Theol, 
p. 431. of the Rector of the Univerſity. If he arrived at guas vel vadimonium deſeri paſſet, Reihingo 0 wy ? p. 898, 899- 
6 1 widelicet 


« The meeting being broke up, the Court compli- (8) Virgil. A:. 
« mented him with the joyful ſong following. lid. 2. ver. 148. 


(9) Rauſcherus, 
ibid. p. 905. 


« Diſmiſs thy fears, 
« Forget the Greeks, be mine as thou wert theirs. 


(4) Venerat ſub 
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deſpiſing their inſidious flatteries, as likewiſe the ſlanderous reports they ſpread concerning 
him [D]. He grew dropſical the ſixth year of his converſion, and was ſuffocated by 


wvidelicet optionem illi permiſerat, ntrum in Lojole familia 

manere, an vero in Canonicum aut Laicum ſe componere 

eligeret : dummodo ad finum Romane Ecclefie rediret. 

Proferebat hanc in rem chartam puram, quam Hali bi- 

ancam wocant, cui inſeriberet, quicquid animo collibitum 

{11) Rauſcherus, efſet ſire : nec de approbatione Snperiorum dubitaret (11). 

ibid. apud Witte, Conrad Reihing the Jeſuit, who was Rector of the 

n College at Auſburg, and the convert's brother, was 

wm | rpetually writing to, and exhorting him to return 

{12) Idem, ibid. into the boſom of the Church (12) ; and ſeveral o- 

9p ther Jeſuits wrote to him to the ſame purpoſe. Chriſ- 

topher Grenzing, his Provincial, was the firſt who 

endeavoured to bring him back ; promiſing that the 

ſociety would be merciful to him. Quid dicam de 

literis Chriflophori Grenzing Provincialis, qui primus ex 

omnibus a fuga illum retrabere tentavit cum hoc monito : 

quod Societas redeunti viſcera miſerationis & 2 

(15) Rauſcherus nitatis recludat (13)? Even the General himſelf, 

3) Nauic , . , L a a 

is Land. funebri Mutius Vitelleſchi, cauſed him to be informed, with 

Reibingi, aud a thouſand proteſtations of ſincerity, that he ſhould 

Witte, Memor. be received with open arms, and that he ſhould not 

Deal. p. 973. have the ſame treatment as Mark Antonio de Domi- 

nis had met with, but the moſt favourable uſage 

poſſible. But yet Reihing would not truſt to theſe 

promiſes; or rather was ſo firmly perſuaded, that the 

Church he had left was not the true one, that he 

perſevered inviolably in the Proteſtant. George 

Stengelius the Jeſuit owned, in ſome printed pieces, 

that their ſociety had received a deep wound by his 

leaving their ſociety : Nec diſſimulawit hoc ipſum Geor- 

gius Stengelius, qui in ſeriptis ſuis hactenus publicatis, 

non uno loco conqueritur, ingens diſceſſione Reihingi 

0% Ibid. p. 899. Societati ſuz vulnus eſſe inflictum (14). There is 

ſcarce any Order of Friers, out of which the Pro- 

teſtants have gained ſo few Proſelytes as from that of 

the Jeſuits, a circumſtance that encreaſed their ſor- 

row rather than leſſened it. It will appear by the 

following words, how greatly the Proteſtants tri- 

(15) Idem, ibid. umphed on account of io ſingular an accident (15). 

p. 904. uod quidem fattum, quam illuſtre, quam admirabile, 

quam inſperatum rarumque nobis acciderit, ne commonere 

quidem d opus t. Clericum Regularem, & Societatis 

lenatiane Patrem ad caftira tranſire Evangelicorum, 

contra quos hactenus omni impetu fteterat : froe ut Latine 

dicam, Jeſuitam fieri Lutheranum, res eff imprimis 

memorabilis, & in tabulas eternitatis referenda. Res, 

cujus prædicatio, multorum adbuc feculorum ingenia, ip- 

i ſamque poſteritatis memoriam fatigabit. Res, quam 

(16) This Au- nemo hodie (16) aut fando acceperit, aut oculorum fide 

thor had doubtleſs fierit arbitratus. i.e. * I need not inform you, how 

gt tho mn, derful, how unexpected and ſin- 
fon of Haſen· great, how wonderful, ho pe 


mulleru- 1 © gular this incident was: For a regular Prieſt, a fa- 


mention this in © ther of the ſociety of Jeſus, to go over to the 
the rem. T of « camp of the Proteſtants, whom he before had com- 
2 JAR- 


« bated with all his ſtrength : or to ſpeak plainly, 
« for @ Feſuit to turn Lutheran, is a molt remarkable 
« event, and worthy of being inſcribed in the re- 
« giſters of eternity: an event, the applauſes where- 
« of ſhall employ the genius of many ſucceeding 
« ages, and even tire the memory of poſterity : an 
« event, which no man of the preſent age ever heard 
« of, or had been an eye-witneſs to.” Such exam- 
ples have been rare in France ; however, there was 
one there in 1647, when Jarrige turned Proteſtant. 
DDI He deſpifing . . . the ſlanderous reports they ſpread 
concerning him.] Some verſes in the German tongue 
were made againſt him, in which he was ſlandered in 
the molt horrid manner; and letters were ſpread in 
the cities or courts of Germany, in which he was 
deſcribed as a finiſhed villain. He was called a Pa- 
raſite, who had preferred good eating, and rich wines, 
to ſolitude and prayer. He was accuſed of havin 
been too great a lover of the fair ſex ; to have been ſo 
far ſmit with a girl that he debauched her, and got her 
with child ; and that her protuberancy having diſco- 
vered her crimes, he was obliged to fly in order to avoid 
an ignominious puniſhment. Circumvolitarunt verna- 
cula lingua infames rythmi, & calumnioſe literæ, aulas, 
ur bes, oppida perniciofiſſime pererrarunt. Narrarunt au- 
le Palatine parafitum: gynæcei afſeclam : argenteos 
vr bes, exquifita fercula, & liquorem illius Dei, qui olim 
bndes expugnavit, pre lectione, pre oratione, pre folitu- 


a catarrh 


dine amaſſe : wite cœlibis quietem deliciis pretulifſe : 

Flore & Feneris, non Societatis Sacerdotem fuifſt : ſa- 

lacitatis lubidine pruriifſe : fpecioſam puellam impudic? 

2. : inclinaſſe virginem, & infami compreſſu gra- 

vidaſſe : cumque illa uteri bulgam plus quo intumeſcen- 

— celare = pofſet, deſerto vadimonio, mali facinoris 

infamiam, nas metuentem erupiſſe (17). Reihin 1 

refuted theſe ſlanders by a r which be 2 

ſent to the Court of Wirtemberg (18). A thing hap- Reibingi, apud 
ned which evidently diſcovered his innocence. The Witte, Memor. 
ke of Bavaria ſent three deputies to the Court, 79+ p. 905. 

viz, Henry of Stein, Faber the Civilian, and Father 1 

Keller the Jeſuit, Rector of the College of Munich, (18) 14m, ibid. 

Theſe were ordered to requeſt the delivering up of Rr 

this deſerter, and they enumerated all the crimes that 

were laid to his charge. The Duke of Wirtemberg 

anſwered, that if Reihing was guilty of thoſe crimes, 

they had no more to do but to proceed againſt him 

according to law ; that he would appoint ſach men 

for Judges as were men of integrity, who ſhould pro- 

nounce ſentence upon him impartially : but that if 

the Proſelyte was innocent, it would be but juſt to 


let him follow, undiſturbed, that religion which ap- 


peared to him the beſt (19). If it ſhould happen, | : 
added the Duke, that my — Chaplains ſhould ak 1 
their religion, I would not ſtir out of my chamber un pytularent, 

on that account. Subjunxit hoc mantiſſer lico gene- deferrentgue, we- 
« rofiſſimus Princeps : Quod fi fors hodie eveniret, 7*9* n#ferentur © 


. o 1 of 90 
utrumque Aulæ mez Concionatorem a Religione 2 74 
ſua deficere: eorum cauſa, ne pedem quidem uni- Ia adverſur cum 


cum extra limen promoverem (20).” Upon this Ae ac judicio ex- 
Father Keller had a conference with him, on which Piri: babituros 
occaſion he reproached him with the great number of- CT. 
irregularities, which had given occaſion to ſo many {ed ex ayes 2 
ſongs and ſatyrical letters. Reihing vindicated him- on» jus dicentem. 
ſelf on all theſe points, with great vigour, and even Sin autem, Sc. 
took an oath for his juſtification before the Duke of Idem, ibid. p. 
Bavaria's three deputies (21). Memores reſponſe you 
Miu, quod tibi comitibuſque tuis, in preſentia virorum (20) Idem, ibid. 
ce . — 4 admota, & ſublatis in 5 
„ celum oculis cat E inſtar retorfit. Ego, inquie- (210 1 ö 
«* bat ille, in conſpectu Cœleſtis illius Arbirg hic — 4 E22 
« ſiſto, qui quæ nos gerimus, auditque & videt. Co- are the words of 
ram divina ejus Majeſtate agnoſco me peccatorum _— 1 
* non infimum : ſed hunc teſtem invoco, vacare me Katt, — 
culpa omnium, quæ imputantur, probrorum : fal- 
« lentem vindicet, qui nunquam fallitur.” i. e. Re- 
* membring that anſwer, which he darted back, 
like a battering engine, upon you and your com- 
„ panions ; in the preſence of ſome molt honourable 
« men, with eyes uplifted, and laying his hand on 
his breaſt. I here land, ſays he, before that celeſtial 
« Fudge, who hears and ſees every thing we do. 1 
* acknowledge myſelf, in preſence of his divine Majeſty, 
not the leaſt of fmners. However I call upon him to 
e evitneſs, that I am guiltleſs of all thoſe crimes which 
are laid to my charge: and may that Being, who never 
« errs, take vengeance of me, in caſe I tell an un- 
truth.“ Keller not being able to make any im- 
preſſion on his quondam brother ſeſuit, withdrew, 
ſaying at the ſame time, Eve has made you fall. His 
meaning on this occaſion was, that Reihing was 
prompted to quit the ſociety of the Jeſuits and Po- 

ry, from a defire of getting a wife. All the accu- 
ations were at laſt reduced to this; the reſt vaniſhed ; 
but they perſiſted in aſſerting, that the only motive 
of his leaving the Romiſh Communion was, his hav- 
ing an amorous attachment. It is added, that after 
he had married, and had had many children, he 
found himſelf loaded with ſo many clogs, that he 
had not ſtrength enough to return into the boſom of 
the Church ; and that at his leaving the world he 
went to hell. Such is the reproach which Alegambe 
caſts at him. Prolapſus in turpes amores, ordinem, fi- 
demque transfuga deſeruit, fattus errorum magiſter : (22) Alegambe, 
duct dein domum pellice pro uxore, ſuſceptis — 4 Bibl. Script, Se- 
liberis, ita miſer implicatus , ut ad weritatis confe/ſio- 4 8 at 
nem redirs not ſuſtineret. Sic in æternam mortem occu- ferved, that Fa- 
bait (22). This is ſo trite; ſo thread-bare a common ther Sotuel 
place, that I am ſurprized writers are not weary of ha“ ſuppreſſed 
employing it. It has been turned a thouſand differ- ***,Þv'* article 


ent ways ; and ſome warm men have choſe to . of ops _ 
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% Extracted à catarrh ſome time after (e 


from Spizelius, 
in Templo Honoris 
r-ſerato, p. 95 & 
fg. 


(23) Compare 
this with the 
Nouvelles Lettres 
de la Critique ge- 
nerale de Maim- 
beurg, p. 497» 
408. 


24) Jacob. Gual- 
555 Tabula 
Chronographica 7 
fac. 11. Cap. 6. 
p. m. 636. 


(25) Her name 
was Mary Vel- 
ſer, and ſhe was 
the daughter of 
Anthony Felix 
Velſer, Morum 
& wirtutum & 
ma ornamentis 
conſpicua lect᷑ iſſi - 
mague Virgo, 
Rauſcherus, in 
Laudat, funebri 
Reibingi, apud 
Witte, e mor. 
Theol. P · 909 


(26) Idem, ibid. 


A REFLEXI- 

ON on the paſ- 
ſage in which St. 
Paul ſeems to \ 
command Biſhops 
to marry. 


(27) ait a 
diente at- 
ANTTOV ties, Alac 
ée dd be, 
n ονẽ, - 
Serve, & c. Opor- 
tet er ge epiſcopum 
irreprebenſibilem 
ele, unius uxoris 
virum, ſobrium, 
prudentem, Sc. 
1 Timoth. 

ca p. iii. ver. 2. 


REI 


[E]. Several new falſities were ſpread concerning his death 


[FJ]. Here follows a 1 of his writings [G]. 


it againſt all the Proteſtants in general, than againſt 
the Proſelytes. They ſay, that the firſt care the Pro- 
teſtants have with regard to a Monk or a Prieſt, who 
goes over to their Communion, is to look out a wife 
for him: this is a comment they employ in order 
to incorporate him into their ſect, and to keep 
him firmly attached to it (23). They are perſuaded 
that ſuch birds of prey as theſe cannot be better al- 
lured, nor ſo over-tamed, than by that bit of fleſh. 
But how groſs is all this! I relate it only as an in- 
ſtance of the brutal expreſſions, which controverſial 
writers often make uſe of. Quinetiam auſim dicere eos 


fludiofinus muliò laborare in quærenda quamprimum, & 
fucati conjugit glutino alliganda unicuique transfuge 


concubina, quam in indaganda wite preterite ratione 
ac moribus. Illud guippe certò credunt non poſſe id genus 
accipitres wel efficacius accerfiri, vel melins cicurari, 
uam fi ejuſmodi carnis illicio ineſcentur (24). Father 
Reibing doubtleſs foreſaw, that they expected he 
would do the ſame, and that he ſhould be expoſed to 
thoſe ſevere jokes, in caſe he married ; but he paid 
a great regard to the tenet of the great Apoſtle of 
the gentiles, who orders Biſhops to marry ; and who 
has ranked among the doctrines of Satan, the prohi- 
bition with regard to marriage. He therefore mar- 
ried the year following ; and made choice in his na- 
tive country, of a wife whom he had never ſeen 
(25). She was an excellent woman, and of a "oy 
good family ; beautiful, 1 and adorned wi 
virtues of every kind. Altero, poſiquam in hanc urbem 
venit, anno, cum Tar ſenfis Apoſloli mandatum animo ſc- 
cum verſaret, quo EPISCOPUM unius Uxoris 
Virum eſſe juſſit, & quo nomine ipſe ille Gentium Doc- 
tor dotrinam matrimonio interdicentium appellaret, ani- 
mum ad conjugium appulit, exemplogue ſuo wetus illud 
Euripidis comprobavit : Fatalem viro feminzque torum 
eſſe (26). 
10 i to be obſerved that Reihing, and the author 
of his funeral orations explain St. Paul's words as a 
recept : theſe declare that the Apoſtle commands the 
Minitters of the Goſpel to marry, and to have but 
one wife. This doubtleſs would be the true inter- 
pretation of St. Paul's words, was it to be underſtood 
literally, I mean according to the rules of Gram- 
mar ; for the words which denote the Biſhop's mar- 
riage with one wife, are as much governed by the 
word muſt (27), as thoſe which denote the Biſhop's 
blameleſs life, his ſobriety, prudence, gravity, mo- 
deſty, equity, moderation and diſintereſtedneſs. Now 
as it would be abſurd to pretend, that St. Paul leaves 
Miniſters at liberty to be ſober, modeſt, blameleſs, 
&c. or to be otherwiſe ; it is abſurd to pretend, that 
he leaves it to their choice to marry a woman or 
not to marry with any; this, I ſay, is abſurd, if 
we flick to the literal ſenſe, and ſuppoſe that St. 
Paul adhered ſtrictly to the Grammar rules. I do 
not ſpeak of ſuch a rigorous accuracy as is obſerved 
in articles of a treaty of peace, in which all the 
expreſſions are weighed, to prevent any abuſe that 
might ariſe from an ambiguity, or the omiſſion of a 
particle. Nor do I ſpeak of the ſevere accuracy of 
thoſe ſcrupulous, pedantic Grammarians, who had 
rather employ three hours in correcting a period, 
than to let the leaſt negligence eſcape them. I ſpeak 
of a clear and e | way of expreſſion, as per- 
ſons of good ſenſe would uſe in a letter, in which 
they ſhould give ſome orders to a tutor. Should 
a parent write as follows: I will have my children ſay 
their prayers twice a day; to go to Church twice a 
aveek ; to forbear ſwearing and quarrelling ; io be obedi- 
ent to their mother, and to go to the Play-houſe every 
Monday ; the tutor would look upon all theſe as pre- 
cepts ; and not conclude that it was left to his diſ- 
cretion, either to take his pupils to the Play-houſe 
every Monday, or not take them ; for, in this caſe, 
he would have ſuppoſed that the parent would not 
have connected 7 will, with have them go to the Play- 
houſe ; and that the parent of his pupils would have 
changed the verb; that he ſhould ſay, for inſtance, 
and I give you leave to take them to the Play-houſe every 
Monday. It therefore muſt, be granted, that if a ſo- 


phiſt ſhould perſiſt obſtinately in maintaining, that 


REINESIUS 


whatever St. Paul ſays of the qualities of a Biſhop is 

obligatory, it would not be ealy to refute it; and 

that a perſon would be forced humbly to beg his 

leave, to permit him to depart from the ſtrictneſs of 

the Grammar rules (28) : ſince it is not likely, that (28) It ;; be 
the Apoſtle in queſtion would exclude from epiſcopacy we ſhould apply 
thoſe, who had the gift of continency, and were a- the rule of Gram. 
dorned with all the talents requiſite for a Biſhop. By 2 Grammar:. 
this we ſee, that too ſcrupulous an adherence to the 4 5 * 
literal ſenſe of the Scripture, would frequently lead * 
into error; and that the axiom, fummum jus ſumma 

injuria, ought to be often obſerved and conſidered by 

the interpreters. We ſee, at the ſame time, that we 

muſt do, not what the Apoſtles ordain according to 

the grammatical ſenſe ; but what good ſenſe tells us 

they intend to ordain. St. Paul, according to the 

laws of Grammar, commands Biſhops to marry ; 

but reaſon ſuggeſts to us, that he intended only to 

forbid their having a plurality of wives. We muſt 

therefore adhere to this. Reihing, and thoſe of 


the ſame opinion with him, are in the wrong to ſup- 


poſe that an order is here given to marry; all we 
rationally find in it is leave for that purpoſe; but 
their error deſerves much more to be excuſed, than 
the abominable boldneſs in forbidding the Clergy to 
marry. Chriſtians will never be able to juſtify them- 
ſelves before God, for their baſe weakneſs in ſuffer- 
ing the annulling of the laws of St. Paul, than which 
none were ever more clear, deciſive and intelligible. 
They have been ſeverely puniſhed for this by the 
horrid flood of impurities that have polluted their fa- 
milies, and which ſtill pollute them. I will obſerve 
by the way, that the Scriptures have been treated by 
the Chriſtians in much the ſame manner as the Code 
of Juſtinian. They are very glad when the com- 
mon law agrees with the written law ; but if they 
find their account better in the common, than in the 
written law, they diſpenſe with the want of confor- 
mity. The Chriſtian Religion, during many ages, 
_ not a country, as it were, governed by written 

WS. 

E] He was ſuffocated by a catarrh ſome time after. 

Here follows a 2 alen of Spins 3721 
not ſet down either the day or the year of Reihing's 
death. To ſupply this defect, I ſhall obſerve that 
this quondam Jeſuit died the 5th of May 1628 (29). (29) Rauſchervs, 
He went to a bath, by the advice of Phyſicians, and in Laud. funebri 
having laid down to take ſome reſt, he fell aſleep R441mg', 4p«d 
and never waked.. His Panegyriſt calls this a happy 9.7” _ 
death (30), ſuch a one as Auguſtus wiſhed might be- l Her. 
fall himſelf and his friends. Ultimum maximumque Hiſt, Eccleſ, p. m. 
2 wag nattus, ivyaveoiar, quam ille orbis 2 . 

gnator Augufius olim ſibi ſuiſque exoptawvit (31). R 

[F] Several new Ut: — —— — ori S 
death.) He was reported to be dead before he really (30) Com 

. f ous 

was; his dropſy was aſcribed to the vengeance of this with rem. 
heaven; his dying without receiving the Communion I] of the art. 
occaſioned many ſevere reflections; they affirmed that REOIUs. 
he was tortured, in his expiring moments, by the Rauſch 
ſtings of conſcience (32); at laſt they gave out that, (3 2 ar 
juſt as he was dying, he recanted in preſence of his Reibirgi, apud 
neighbours. It is very proper to take notice of ſuch Witte, Mens. 
particulars, as they ſhew vs blindneſs and fury of 79%: p. os 
paſſions, and the deſtruction of good ſenſe. Vidimus (32) Herrentis 
wolantes & vicinia chartas, immò ab Allobrogibus uſque cunſcientiæ moti- 


in manus noftras pervenerunt litera, que cum in ſuprema bus wortalitatis 


; 6 ; . lined jam vicinus 
vite meta peſitum, Evangelium ejeraſſe, & in preſentia infeſtari cæpit. 


Vicinorum, ipſiuſſue D. PREGITZE RI palinodiam ceci- Ibid. p. 917+ 

nifſe loquerentur. O linguæ ! 6 calami I 6 animorum 

effrons nequitia! Pudor & werecundia quo receſſiſtis ? 

Aliter tu loqueris Rewverende Pregizere (33). i. e. (33) Idem, ibid. 

„We have ſeen papers, from the neighbourhood, 

6 e among us; nay letters, from the South of 

“% France, have come to us, which declare that he, 

in his expiring moments, abjured the Goſpel ; and 

recanted, in preſence of his neighbours and of 

« Pregitzer himſelf. O tongues ! Opens! O impu- 

« dent wickedneſs! Shame and modelty, to what re- 

gions are you withdrawn? Thou, O reverend Pre- 

“ gizer, will ſpeak in a different ſtrain.“ 

6 (6 Here follows à catalogue of his <vritings.) His 

work was printed at Colen in 1615, under oy 

3 | title 


REI 


REINESIUS (THOMAS), one of the moſt learned men of the 15th Century, was 
born at Gotha (a) a city of Thuringia in Germany, the 1gth of December 1587 [A]: 
He was a Phyſician, but applied himſelf with prodigious aſſiduity to the ſtudy of 3 
literature, in which part of learning he chiefly excelled. He had practiſed phyſic in 
other places (b), when he ſettled at Altemburg, to be Phyſician of that city, where he (e) And not ia 
reſided ſeveral years, and was made a burgomaſter. At laſt, after having been raiſed to 14775 [ 
the employment of Counſellor to the Elector of Saxony, he went and lived at Leipſic, e in 


713 
(a) And not at 
Altemburg, #3 
it is ſaid in Mo- 
reri. 

(5) Witte, in 
Diario Hiqra- 
pbico, ad ann. 
1667. Vide the 
rem» [B I Citat- 
{10)- 


title of Muri civitatis ſandæ, hoc eſt Fundamentd x11 
Religionis Catholice quibus infiflens Sereniſſimus Princeps 
2 Lutheraniſmo abdicato in Ecclefiam pedem 
intulit. He was at that time a violent Papiſt. Bal- 

thazar Meiſnerus, Fabrice Baſſecourt, and Matthias 

Hoe wrote againſt him. Meiſnerus e theſibus ſcalam 

centum & quadraginta gradus altam fabricavit, qua 

MUROS B ABYLONIS ROMANA, ET CONFICTA 
PAPISTICAZ RELIGIONIS FUNDAMENT A de- 

moliebatur. Baſſecourtus TUBA DEI armatus, AD 
SUBVERTENDOS MUROS Ecclfix Romanæ pro- 

greſſus, eos wvelut illa Hierichuntis mania uno clangore 

difflare & ſolo æquare eft aggreſſus. Ultimus Matthias 

Hoe Enchiridion ofpoſuit, in quo Romanæ fidei nebule 

(34) Rauſcher. clariſſima Scripturarum luce diſcutiebantur (34). He 
2 1 publiſhed an anſwer to the two firſt, and it was print- 
2 ed at Newburg in 1617. The title of it is as fol- 
Jhedl. p. goo. lows: Eæcubiæ Angelice Civitatis Sandtæ pro defen- 
ſione x11 Fundamentorum Catholicorum Balthaſari Meiſ- 

niro præconi Lutherano, & Fabricio Baſſecourt, Jibicini 
Catviniano oppoſite. He anſwered Matthias Hoe in 

German, and the title of his reply anſwers to what 

follows: Enchiridium Catholicum Manuali D. Hoe op- 

poſitum. See the title of the works he publiſhed, af- 

ter he had embraced the confeſſion of Auſburg. La- 

quei Pontificii contriti ; quibus, adjuvante DOMINO, 

liberatus, Liberatori ſuo Ter Opt. Max. libenter meritò 

publicas gratia: in Academia Tubingenſi dicere voluit. 

Tubingæ 1622 in 4to. Germanice, ibidem eodem 

anno in 4to. Diſſertatio de vera Chriſti in terris Ec- 

clfia, adverſus larvatum Feſuitam Dillinganum, ibid. 

1622 in 4to. Araneorum aoperæ, quas contra s 

Pontificios contritos texturam improbam ſuſpenderunt Geor- 

gius Stengelius, Simon Schaitenreiſſer, & Laur. Forerus, 

Sey Reihingi dejectæ, ibid. 1623 in 4to. Apologeticus 

pro Difſertatione ſua, de Ecclefia Chriſti, ibid. 1624, 


(35) At Tubin- in 4to. He publiſhed in German (35), a recantation of 


gn, in 1623- the book written by him againſt Doctor Matthias Hoe, 
[4] He was born . . . the 13th of December 1587.) 

Though I ſaw this date in large letters under the 

print of Reineſius prefixed to one of his books (1), I 

(1) His Letters nevertheleſs was a little diffident about it, when I con- 
* —— ſidered that the Authors of Ada Eruditorum ſay that 
& Rupertum, he died the 14th of February 1667, aged ſeventy 


printed at Leipfic years (2). Theſe Journaliſts are very accurate ; and 
1 19906 no one had a better opportunity than they had of 
(2) 4% Erudi- knowing the true age of this learned man. I alſo 
trum, Leipſ. ſaw that Andrew Charles Abbot of St George in the 
1682. p. 92. territory of Wirtemberg obſerves that he lived up- 
wards of ſeventy years, obiit Thomas Reineſius /ep- 
tuagenario major (3). Writers do not ſpeak in this 
manner of a man whodies in his eightieth year. But 
I was no longer uncertain when I found a letter of Rei- 
neſius, in which it is affirmed, that it was near ſe- 
venty years that his maſters had adviſed him to con- 
ſult Dictionaries often (4). He wrote this the 10th 
(4) Reineſ. Ep, of February 1665. This is a very ſtrong confirma- 
29, ad Foannem tion of the date we find under the print. 
Vorfium, p. 61, [B] He had often refuſed to be a Profeſſor, from the 
fear he was under of meeting with inſupportable Col- 
legues.] His firſt letter (5) to Gaſpar Hoffman Pro- 
ſeſlor of Phyſic in Altorf, informs me of this i- 
cular. This Profeſſor had informed him by letter, that, 
during thirty years, he had been expoſed to the noiſe 
and flanders of thoſe who envied him, and that he 
had been attacked with great violence (6). Reine- 
(6) See Reineſi- ſius replied, that he alſo was rſecuted by certain 
u's Letters, ad jealous wrong-headed people; that there was ſo little 
nannies of true friendſhip left in the world, and ſo little order 
pertum, p. 2. and juſtice among the learned, that, in order to avoid 


Vol. VIII. 


(3) Andreas 
Carolus, Memor. 
Eccleſ. lib, 7+ ad 
ann. 1667, p. 
409. 


(5) It is dated 
at Altemburg, 
Octob. 10, 1638. 


and died there the 14th of February (c) 1667 (d). 
from the fear he was under of meeting with inſupportable Collegues [B], and it is highly 
probable, that, had he accepted of any academical employment, he would haye been in- ( 


judicia. 


flatione, nec ipſa ſatis commoda (8). 


He had often refuſed to be a Profeſſor M 


ther Authors. 


4) Ex eodem 

Witte, in Diario 

volved Piegrophico, ad 
ann. 1667. 


the ſtorm, he had concealed himſelf the greateſt part 
of his life. Me quogue circumſtrepunt & adfligunt turbæ 
amulorum, invidorum ſufurri, ſemidoctorum impudentia 
His enim heu ! execrandis moribus hodie wiwi- 
tur, ut de Bonis judicent peſſimi, de artibus imperiti, in 
literis dominentur thraſonts 3 amnia fint fucata, & ge- 
nuinarum amicitiarum mihil fere reflet ; quas intemperies 
feris deploravvi ſemper, & ut declinarem iſta paſſiva, 
Buore; maximam partem Manga (7). Having been fre- 
quently invited to accept of academical Profeſſor- 
ſhips, adds he, I refuſed them ; I believing that it 
would not be poſſible for me to bear with the ill 
humours of certain perſons with whom I ſhould have 
been obliged to afliciats ; and I choſe rather to live 
here though I had a very eaſy life. He was then 
Phyſician to the city of Altemburg. Nominatus toties 
ab Academicis, vocatuſque a Princididus ad munus docendi 
publicum ; repugnavi, ſocio uno alterogue e 1 
(non enim ſum noXiQUAE-) confilii, voluntatibus utro- 
rumgue, quod mores incommodos nonnullorum, cum quibus 
vivendum efſet, tolerare puſſe nom confiderem, & manſi in 
Here follows part 
of the inconveniencies the particulars of which he (8) Ibia. 
enumerates. Theſe are not improper in this place, 

as they are ſo many circumſtances relating to the hiſ- 

tory of his life (9). uid enim hoc decennio Altenbur- 

gi (Curienſia & Gerana (10) tranſmittam, egi & (9) Ibid. p. 7. 
illie ſat fuerit nubilorum) non expertus ſum, in quo non 
tentatus ? Poſt triſte ſpectaculum expilatæ domils amiſi intra 
emeſtre tres jucundiſſ. filios, ſuaviſſimam conjugem, in- fi, " 
ow. a} of 7 —— ; 2 animus DE 51 — & — of Phy 2 
invictus mihi ſupereſi, cum tantillb boni nomini, & quan- cian to the c cy 
tum ſatis e frugali opum. Awmrws . GAA ty $AwI ice of pug La- 
Trind vice, me Phyſico, d Xoyiidts id purer hanc url em — mw — 4 
adflavit . . . Conjugium, quod ante triennium ſecundum by 3 1 
inivi, eft incommodius, quam ſperaveram, & multis rei employment at 
Familiaris tricis, quas tamen deprecatus fui, me involvit, Gera, a city 
&, quod caput eſt, flerile ; qud mals triſtius nibil obve- intbe famecoun- 
nire poterat ante liberis orbato, ») i @nqodrw. i. e. 7) 9 
What trials have I not undergone, what difficulties pj,ycn, whoſe 
% have I not met with, during theſe ten years, at family nam s 
« Altenburg, not to mention Hoff and Gera where I Refer, in Latin 
« ſuffered very much? After the melancholy acci- *«tbent, 

« dent of having my houſe plundered, I was ſo un- 

« happy as to loſe, in leſs than half a year, three 

« delightful boys, with a moſt engaging and in- 

“ comparable wife. The only thing now left me is 

a mind which, relying entirely upon God, cannot 

« be overcome ; with a little reputation, and as 

« much wealth as is ſufficient for a frugal perſon. 

« I choſe for my motto plainly but freely. Since my 

« being Phyſician in this city, it has been thrice 

« afflicted with the Plague. My ſecond wife, whom 

« I married about three years ago, has involved me 

« in more inconveniencies than I was aware of; and 

encumbered me with many petty domeſtic cares, 

I had always wiſhed to be free from ; and, which 

is the moſt grievous circumſtance of all, ſhe is bar- 

ren, than which nothing more calamitous could 

have happened to a man, who, before, had loſt all 

his children, and is entirely deſtitute as it were.“ 

I am to obſerve, that many deſigning perſons had 

ſent to Hoffman ſeveral ſheets of the three books 

of Reineſius's Variarum Lefionum whilſt it was at 

preſs. 'They did this in hopes of making Hoffman 

write againſt that work (11) ; but they were diſap- (17) einer, 
pointed in their views; for Hoffman finding himſelf Epif. ad H:f- 
applauded in that part of the book which was ſent to mannum & Ra- 
him, forgave the affront he imagined he had re- Fertan, P. 5. 
ceived from Reineſius, and wrote a very obliging 


letter 
LS 


(7) Idem, ibid: 
p. 6. 


(10) He under- 
ſtands by Curien- 


e See the rem, 
8. 


See the ſame 
rem. 


(12) Reineſ. Ep. 
ad Heſſmannum 
W Rupertum, p. 


REI 


volved in many quarrels ; for he could not avoid falling out with a Profeſſor at Leipſic, 
though they lived at ſo great a diſtance from one another. This at firſt was a literary 
conteſt, but afterwards roſe to a law - ſuit (e). 1 cannot ſay whether Reineſius left any 
children; but I know that in 1638 he complained of having loſt his firſt wife, as well 
as the children ſhe had brought him; and had then been married three years to a ſecond 
wife, who was barren (F 2 This was the chief, but not the only inconveniency he found 
in theſe ſecond nuptials. He partook of the liberality, which Lewis XIV. indulged the 
moſt famous learned men in Europe. At the ſame time that the preſent was ſent him, 
he received a very obliging letter from Mr. Colbert, for which favour he ſhewed his 
gratitude, by dedicating to him his obſervations on the fragment of Petronius in 1666. 
Such as are able to judge of a literary ſubject, have no ſooner read a few pages of his 
writings, but they take him from among the number of thoſe Philologers whole only ta- 
lent is memory; and rank him among ſuch critics who go beyond what they read, and 
know more than their books taught them. Their penetration makes them draw a great 
many conſequences z and ſuggeſts conjectures, which lead them to the diſcovery of hidden 
treaſures. By this means they dart a light into the moſt gloomy places of literature, and 
extend the limits of the knowledge of _— Reineſius was in this claſs of critics; 
and he made it his utmoſt endeavours to diſcover things which had not been obſerved by 
others. Should his Supplement to Voſſius De Hiſtoricis Grecis be publiſhed, the world will 
wonder that Voſſius, who had drawn up ſo beautiful and ample a collection, ſhould have 
omitted a great number of particulars. We learn by Reineſius's printed letters, that he was 
conſulted as an oracle; that he anſwered very learnedly whatever queſtions were brought to 
him; that he was extremely well ſkilled in the families of ancient Rome, and in the 
ſtudy of inſcriptions. A very fine elogium is given of his merit, as well as of his 


learned 


letter to him (12). I fancy I ſhall not be miſtaken, What I have here related, with regard to the miſ- 
if I venture to ſay, that the ſharpeſt quarrel in which fortunes which Reinefius complained of, ſeems to be 
Reineſius was ever engaged, was that he had with the common fate of the learned. The hiſtory of 
Rivinus profeſſor in Leipfic. Reineſius declares that their lives and letters ſhew almoſt always, that they 
he himſelf was not the aggreſſor; and that he had have been engaged in troubleſome conteſts, in which 
only replied to the injurious expreſſions of that an- jealouſy, calumny, paſſion, ſatyrs, a ſpirit of faction, 
tique. Nevertheleſs, the latter made his complaints to fraud, and a thouſand other ſhameful paſſions diſperſe 


A REFLECTI- 
ON on the im- 


men of learning, 
and the difficul- 
ty of acquiring 


(13) Reineſ. Ep. 


(74) Ibid. p. 123. 


the Magiſtrates ; and endeavoured to the utmoſt of his 
er to prevent Reineſius's anſwer from W pub- 
iſhed. Gan any thing be more unjuſt ? Nunguam 
odia habui hominem ; ed calumniatorem & projettiſ/ime 
protervie accuſatorem ferre non debui tamen. Etiam- 
num hodie crepant nutantque ſubſellia Fudicum apud Nos, 
ad quos me, flulte querens de injuriis quas Ipſe prior in- 
tuliſſet, deferebat, neque ſue fame ſatis cavens, dum 
meam maculare intenderet porr T0AMig Parraciac x, vn. 
anryopiag, . . . . Defenſionem meam, quam d provo- 
cantis impudentia impofita mihi neceſſitas excuſat, in ami- 
corum finu depoſui (13) . « Dixit, quæ voluit; equum 
eft ut audiat quæ nolet. . . . Ex eo vero, quod apologiam 
meam tot adhibitis machinis, mendaciis etiam, ſupprimere 
anniſus fuit, malam cauſam fevere judicatus ell dudum, 
& defignaſſe facinus, quod æternam nomini ejus inuſſit 
notam. Voluit nimirum ut ipſe de me cenſor ſedere poſe 
ſet, ſed au ν,ę“˙ e ·; woluit ut liceret fibi in me quidvis; 
mibi ne quidem 2 contra (14). i. e. I never 
„ bore hatred to the man; but then I did not think 
« myſelf obliged to bear with his calumnies and moſt 
„ jmpudent accuſations. Our Law Courts, even to 
* this day, echo with his filly complaints againſt me, 
* though for injuries which I had received from 
« him. He does not value how much he injures his 
« own reputation, provided he can but injure mine, 
« with his odd inſinuations and inflated expreſſions. 
«« have put into the hands of my friends the de- 
« fenſe I drew up for myſelf, which his infolence 
„ rendered excuſable in me. He indulged his incli- 
« nation in ſaying whatever he pleaſed ; it is there- 
« fore juſt he ſhould hear things that will be ungrate- 
« ful to him. . . . But, from his endeavouring, by 
« ſo many artifices and lies, to ſuppreſs my Apolo- 
« gy, it has been long ſince concluded that he was 
«« engaged in a bad cauſe; and alſo proved that 
„ he had wicked views, which have branded his 
« name with eternal infamy. He deſired truly to 
* ſit as cenſor over my actions, without being called 
* to account for it; he would have had the liberty 
to do what he pleaſed with me, and not ſuffer me 
to make the leaſt complaint againſt him.” Rei- 
neſius's Apology was printed, in ſpite of the oppoſition 
made. by the aggreſſor. I have extracted this from 
a letter written the 7th of Auguſt 1653. See alſo 


(15) Epiſe. Tho- the letter which Reineſius wrote to Boſius the 18th 
-S +4 of January of the ſame year (15). 
* 


all their venom. Men of learning ſeem to be thoſe 
who conſpire moſt againſt their own repoſe, and 
that of their neighbours. This muſt needs create a 
contempt and hatred for the Sciences; or at leaſt 
make people no longer entertain the good opinion 
they otherwiſe might have of them. Ignorant per- 
ſons imagine, that had they devoted their whole time 
to reading, they would have learnt to bridle their 
paſſions, and to root up a great many faults which 
prompt them to behave with injuſtice towards their 
neighbour. But would it be poſlible for them to con- 
tinue in this way of thinking, did they hear in what 
manner the moſt learned men abuſe and perſecute one 
another, and complain of their unhappy fate ? Hence 
we may draw this inference, that nothing is more 
difficult to acquire than peace and tranquillity 
of mind. An uninterrupted ſtudy of good books 
ſeem to be a very natural way of obtaining this trea- 
ſure, and yet it ſeldom procures it, and is often pro- 
ductive of the contrary vice. Horace had no man- 
ner of notion of this when he wrote as follows: 7. 
is enough that I beſeech God to preſerve my life, and 


give me riches ; 1 myſelf will be able to procure to myſelf 
peace of mind. 


Quid ſentire putas ? quid credis, amice, precari? 

Sit mihi, quod nunc eft, etiam minus ut mihi vivam 
Quad ſapereſi evi, fi quid ſupereſſe wolunt Di : 

Sit bona librorum & provije frugis in annum 

Copia : ne fluitem dubie ſpe pendulus hore. 

Sed ſatis eft orare Jovem, qui donat, & aufert, 


« What thoughts d'ye think thoſe ealy joys inſpire ? 
« What do you think I covet or deſire ? 
« Tis that 4 may but undiſturb'd poſſeſs 
The little I have, and if heav'n pleaſes, leſs ; 
That I to nature and myſelf may give 
« 'The little time that I have left to live ; 
« * in which I ſome new thoughts may 
40 nd, 
To entertain and to refreſh my mind; 
« Some horſes, which may help me to partake 
« The lawful pleaſures which the ſeaſons make ; 
An eaſy plenty, which at leaſt may ſpare 
« 'The frugal pains of a domeſtic care ; 
«6 * / if that a faithful friend there be, 
„Mh can love ſuch an idk life and ne: 
« Then 


« p (16) Horat- Ep. 
Det vitam, det = : equum mi animum ipſe parabo (16). 18, lib. 1. #776» 


(18) . 
Caroh 
rabil. 
17. lit 
3% p. 


(19) 
F. cap 
1088. 
Burge 
rer. J 
11. 


(20) 
Scbol. 
Grat. 


(21). 
vit, | 


(22) 
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8 = 2 dat- learned and political works, in the dedication (g) to the ſecond edition of Caſaubon's 82 
At mſter-+ Epiſtles. Some Divines have accuſed him of forming to himſelf a particular religion, tc. makes ae 


T th 1 compoſed of what he judged the beſt in all others [C]. Hereunder is a catalogue of the ny mention of 


I: cited in Me- greateſt part of his works [D]. 22 N 
reri, and nothing RELAND 0 
“Then heav'n give me but life and health, I'll Philo/ophus nullius addiftus jurare in verba Magiſtri. {i 
« find The Author mentions two other names: he ſays that ih 
* A grateful ſoul and a contented mind.” this religion of the prudent is called Eccl&ic, or 1 
PooLy, in the tranſlation of Echgiftic (23). I am ſurprized that he did not make (23) Andreas 110 
Horace, by ſeveral hands. ſome mention of the ſect of Ecclectic Philoſophers Carolus, lib. 6+ Alt 
founded by Potamon of Alexandria, who lived in cap. 32. p. 97« Li 
But Horace was greatly miſtaken ; the very thing the time of Auguſtus, Theſe people were neither | 
for which he imagined he ſhould leaſt want the aſ- Platoniſts, Stoicks, nor Peripateticks, nor of any par- 1 
ſiſtance of God, was what he ought to have leaſt ex- ticular Se& ; but they ſelected whatever they thought By 
pected from his own abilities and ſtrength, and the good in every one of them and left the reſt. Such 4 
firſt he ought to ſue for from jupiter; for it is much is the ſketch of the religion aſcribed to Reineſius. 14 
eaſier for a man by his induſtry, to acquire riches and It was a religion of choice, a moſaic work, a work 114. 
honours than tranquillity of mind. If it be ſaid that formed of inlaid pieces. More people, than the world 140. 
honours and riches depend on a thouſand particulars are aware of, form, in this manner, a religion to WH 
which are not in our diſpoſal ; we therefore ought themſelves, without telling the world of it. They Wi 
to pray that God may turn them to our advantage; might be called in Latin, Miſcelliones (24), i. e. (24) Miſcelliones 11 
to this I anſwer, that the filence and obedience of Thoſe who hold a variety of opinions. appellantur qui REIN 
the paſſions, tranquillity of ſoul, and peace of mind, [D] A catalgue of the greateſt part of his works.] e fun! ſene it) 
depend on a thouſand things which are not in our Here follow thoſe in phyſic : De vafis umbilicalibus 1 11 
power. The ſtomach, the ſpleen, the lymphatic corumquc ruptura obſervatio fingularis, Leipſic 1624 in judiciorum. 2 Jill 
veſſels, the fibres of the brain, and an hundred other 4to. Chimiatria, hoc eff Medicina nobili & neceſſaria tus Pompeius. 153 
organs neither the ſeat nor figure whereof are known /ui parte, Chimid, inſtruca & exornata, Gera in ohh 
to Anatomiſts, give riſe to many uneaſineſſes, jealou- Voigtland 1624 in 4to. The following books relate | \ 
3 ſies and griefs. Is it in our power to change thoſe to Literature: De Deo Endovellico, Altemburg 1637. 1 
„ Epiſe, Organs (17)? Icefeiotv lingue Punice contra Vitum Wolfrum, Al- A5 
3. BA 2. with [C] Some Divines have accuſed him of forming to temburg 1637. Variarum Lectionum libri tres, ibid. 1 
ult, præcipue 2 himſelf a particular religion, compoſed of what he judged 1640 in 4to. Defenſio variarum Lectionum, Roſtoch WH 
nur, (He ſpeaks the beſt in all others.] A Divine of Wirtemberg, 1653 in 4to. Epiſlolæ ad Caſparum Hoffmannum, & 177 


of the wiſe men 

of the Stoicks) —_ 1 
riß cum pituita u to 
moleſta eſt, i. e. 

« But chiefly 


quoted above, affirms that Reineſius, who 
go to the Lutheran Churches, and received 
the Communion with him, ſpoke ſo ill of their Di- 
vines, of their Doctrine, and their Liturgies, that a 


Chriff. Ad Rupertum, Leipſic 1660 in 4to. 


Afﬀter his 


death were printed, Epiſtols ad Fohannem Vorſtium, 


at Coln in Brandenburg 1667 in 4to. 


Epiſtolæ ad 


Neſteros patrem & filium, Leipſic 1670 in 4to. Epif- 


1 * except profeſſed enemy ſcarce equalled him. From thence it o ad Chriſtianum Daumium, Jena 1670 in 4to. 
. pblegm. was concluded, that he was of the religion of the pru- Epiſtolæ ad Fo. Andream Baoſium, Jena 1700 in 12mo. 


(Creech) may be dent, or favoured it: ſince he had openly declared, 
very well applied that he followed one religion in certain points, and 
tothe foul, ſup- another in another. Tam finiſtre ſenfit, tam ſeabios? 
poing ſonar to... Lets eſt, de Dodtoribus & Profeſſoribus harum (Luthe- 
ty of . ranarum) partium, imò de ipſa doctrina, de fymbolicis li- 
bris, de dogmatibus in iiſdem contentis, ut vix quiſquam 
ex manifeflis adverſariis taliter fecerit. Probari hæc 
poſſunt ex Epiſtolis, quas an. 1654 wel circiter, Colonie 
Brandeburgice publicavit, ubi contemptim Formularios 
wocat 7. * 1 C. amplexos; D. Majorem Seniorem, 
Grandionem, qui applauſores nullos in N. habeat ; alios 
nominat Archiperecidas, & ita conſeg. Religioni Pruden- 
tum procul ambiguo addictus erat Sycophanta, wel eidem 
certe favebat aperte faſſus, hoc fe in una Religione, 
(13) Andreas Aliud in alia ſequi (18). This Divine had explained 
Carolus, Memo- in another place, what he underitood by the religion 
rabil. Eccleſ. ſc. of the prudent. The ſubſtance of his diſcourſe is as 
6 ag 6. cap- follows. A Dutchman ſaid one day, that Grotius's 
Wen. religion was that of learned men. What religion is 
(19) Idem, lib, that, ſays ſome one to him ? They believe as they 


Syntagma Inſcriptionum antiquarum cum 2 Rome 


Veteris quarum omiſſa eft recenſio in cvaſio F ani Gruteri 
opere, cujus iſthoc dici poſſit Supplementum, cum Commen- 
tariis abſolutiſſimis (25), Leipſic 1682 in folio. Diſſer- 
tatio Critica de Sibyllinis Oraculis (26), Jena 1685, in 

to. I cannot ſay any thing certain with regard to 
2 other books which Konig aſcribes to him; for 
Jam afraid he has confounded thoſe which have been 
printed with ſuch as have not. He aſcribes to him, 


(25) See Aa 
eruditor. 1682. Pe 


8 & ſeg. 


(26)] See Nour. 
de la Repub. des 
Lettres, July 


Ghſſarium wocum barbaricarum : cenſuram nonnullorum 1685, art. 5+ 


in Salmaſii Exercitationibus Plinianis. 


Commentarium 


in Inſcriptiones Gruteri. Variarum Lectionum libros ſex. 
Jeeps H Medicine, wel ſucceſſiones & witas Medicorum, 


and ſeveral other works. Moreri ſays, that Reineſius 
made himſelf known by the fix books he publiſbed of va- 
rious readings ; that he alſo wrote a cinſure on Salma- 
ius Exercitations on Pliny or Solinus, and Commenta- 
ries on Gruter*s inſcriptions (27). I cannot agree with 
him in this, there being only three books of various 
readings publiſhed ; and I do not know of Reine- 


(27) See Jugem. 
des Savant, ſur 
les Critiques, 


5. cap. 53. p. Pleaſe, replied he (19). Hulſeman (20) aſks, whe- ſius's book, entitled, Cenſura Exercitationum Pliniana- e 
— He cites ther Grotius's meaning is, that one ought to follow rum Salnaſii. I find no mention of this in the Pre- 
3 . the determination or opinion of prudent men; and faces to his poſthumous works. I do not doubt but 
11. 8 he thinks that this is the religion of the prudent he was very able to write ſuch a book ; and to cut 

| which is known to few perſons, and is very much out a work for Salmaſius no leſs than for Barthius 
(20) In Diatr, Cried up in France, and chiefly in Holland. Upon (28) : but I do not know that he had any ſuch de- (28) See rem. 
Scbol, de Auxil, this Mullerus, a Hamburg Divine (21), and Kromaier tign ; and if he had, I am firmly of opinion that R) of the arts 
Grat. p. 479. a Divine of Leipſic (22), looked upon it as certain, he never publiſhed ſuch a performance. The cenſure BANTHIUS. 


(21) Atbeiſ. de- that Grotius had followed the religion of the prudent, 
vi, p. 459. Which is a mixture of ſeveral religions; and borrows, 
(22) Loc, An. ſometimes from one, and at other times from the 
Ger. p. 27x other, whatever they pleaſe, and ſuits it to their in- 

4 tereſt. It is called the religion of the prudent, be- 
cauſe the wiſe men of this world chooſe it with great 
prudence, as they imagine, and keep it as long as 
they pleaſe ; it is alſo called the political and philo- 
ſophical religion, The former of theſe names is 

iven it, becauſe it is choſen by politicians ; they 
—— men who ſeek for freedom in that point, and 
turn to every ſide. The epithet philoſophical is alſo 

iven, becauſe it frees a man from che obligation of 
— five: and it is well known that a Philoſopher 
never ſubmits to the authority of any perſon, he be- 
ing a man who boaſts the utmoſt freedom, and will 
not ſwear to the words of any maſter ; /iber homo 


on Salmaſius's Exercitations was not publiſhed ; the 
inſcriptions which Reineſius illuſtrated are different 
from thoſe of Gruter. Laſtly, Moreri makes no 
mention of ſeveral works that were certainly printed. 
Were his article of Reineſius to be corrected, ſcarce 
more than two or three words of it could be pre- 
ſerved, 

I am to inform my readers, that the bookſellers 
prefixed Reineſius's name to a book, though he did 
not write a ſingle line of it. 
prevent Reineſius from being taken for a plagiary: 


Witte mentions this to 


Exiit quoque Lipiæ an. 1679 ſub jus nomine, Schola 


Jure-Conſultorum Medica, Relationum libris aliquot 
comprehenſa, quibus principia Medicine in jus tranſ- 
ſumta ex profeſſa examinantur. Verus autem Auctor 
& titulus ific g; Fortunati Fidelis de Relationibus Me- 
dicorum libri M. in quibus ea omnia, que in forenſibus 
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6% Joſephi Ser- 


rurier, Oratio 


Funebris in Obi- 
tum Viri Celeber- tongues, 


rimi Hadrian 


Relandi, recitata 
ipfis Nonis Mar- 


171 1718. P* 
32 12. edit» 


Trajecti ad Rhe- 


(5) Idem, p. 
12— 19. 


(29) Witte, in 
1ario Biogrc= 
Pbico, ad ann. 
1667, folio 
Yyy 3- 


(30) I found this 


by a Letter of 
Bourdelot, firſt 


ſeveral Theſes with great applauſe. 


R E 


1 


t? RELAND (HADRIAN), one of the moſt learned Writers of the 18th Century 
[A], was born July the 17th 1676, in the Village of Ryp between Alkmaar and Pur- 
merend in North-Holland. His father John Reland, was Miniſter of that village, 
whence he afterwards removed to Alkmaar, and at laſt to Amſterdam. It was in this 
laſt city that young Reland was ſent to ſchool, and at eleven years of age having paſſed 
through the uſual courſe of ſtudies there, was placed in the College of Amſterdam un- 


der Peter Francius and William Surenhuſius; and during the three years, which he ſtudied 
under theſe Profeſſors, made a vaſt progreſs in the Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldee, and Ara- 


bic languages; and at his leiſure hours applied himſelf to poetry, in which he had great 
ſucceſs (a). At fourteen years of age he was ſent to Utrecht, where he ſtudied under 


Grevius and Leuſden, 


perfected himſelf in the knowledge of the Latin and Oriental 
and applied himſelf likewiſe to among nf in which he took the Degree of 
Doctor. At ſeventeen years of age he began to 

ker, Gerard van Maſtricht, Herman Witzius, and Herman van Halen, and maintained 
He did not however abandon the Oriental languages, 


udy Divinity under Melchior Leidek- 


which were always his favourite ſtudy. Mr. Henry Syke of Bremen, who was extremely 
num 1718, in well ſkilled in the Arabic, was then at Utrecht; and Mr. Reland made uſe of that o 

yo portunity to make himſelf a complete maſter of that language. After he had reſided 
fix years at Utrecht, his father ſent him to Leyden, to continue his divinity-ſtudies un- 
der Spanheim, Trigland, and Marck ; and he went through a courſe of experimental 
philoſophy under Walferd Senguerd (50). Soon after he came to Leyden he was offered 
a Profeſſorſhip at Linden, either in Philoſophy or the Oriental languages; and he would 
have accepted it, though he was then but juſt two and twenty years old, if he had not been 
prevented by his father's ill ſtate of health, which would not allow him to remove to fo 
great a diſtance from Amſterdam. At that the Earl of Portland was deſirous of having 
him for a tutor to his ſon, the Viſcount Woodſtock. Mr. Reland's father, at the requeſt 
of his friends, gave him leave to accept of this place; but when it was expected that 
he ſhould accompany his pupil into England, his friends would not conſent. Some time 
after (in 1699) he was invited to be Profeſſor of Philoſophy at Harderwik, though he 
was then but twenty four years old. But that Univerſity did not enjoy him long ; for 
King William having recommended him to the Magiſtrates of Utrecht, he was offered 
the Profeſſorſhip of the Oriental Languages and Eccleſiaſtical Antiquities ; and his genius 
being more inclined to polite learning than philoſophy, he readily accepted the place, 


ac publicis cauſis Medici referre ſolent, pleniſſime tra- 
* — tudio 5 Pauli Ammanni, Lipiæ 1674. Hoc 
indicare wolui, ne Vir CL. præter meritum Plagiariis 
adſcribatur (29). Witte forgot one eſſential circum- 
ce, viz. that the work entitled Fortunati Fidelis, 
c. was printed at Faris ir 1602 in 4to (30). This 
edition is quoted in the Lindenius Renovatus, 
275, under the name of Fortunatus Fidelis ; but he 
did not know that the Schola Furiſconſultorum, &c. 
printed at Leipſic in 1679, is the ſame as that of 


Phyfician to the Fortunatus Fidelis, it being aſcribed to Reineſius, 
Ducheſs of Bur- pag. 1023. I fancy that the Leipſic edition of 1674 


gundy» 


(31) Compare 
this with citat. 
3) of the art. 

INEAU. 


difters from that of 1679 only in the title ; and that 
not meeting with any purchaſers, the bookſellers put 
Reineſius's name to it, to put it off (31). 

[A] One of the moſt learned writers in the XV 111th 
century.) His writings are as follow: I. Note ad 
Othonis Hiſtoriam Doctorum Miſchnicorum. Our author 
was a Student at Leyden, when he wrote this work, 
but he did not prefix his name to it. II. Galatea, 
Luſus Poeticus. This piece was printed in 1701 at 
Amſterdam in 8vo, without the knowlege of the 
Author, and reprinted in 1710, and a third edition 
of it was publiſhed at Utrecht in 1718. Though 
it is a ſmall piece, it ſhews what might have been 
expected from him, if he had continued his applica- 
tion to Poetry. III. Remarques fur les Vies des Pattes 
Grecs en abrege. Amſterdam 1700 in 8vo. Theſe 
are notes, which he added to Tannegui le Fevre's 
lives of the Greek Poets for the uſe of the Viſcount 
Woodſtock his pupil. IV. Ode in Pogſim Lucretianam : 
printed at the end of the preceding book. V. Ora- 
tio de incremento, quad Philofophia cepit hoc ſerculb, dicta 
publice ad diem VII. iduum Octobris 1690, cum Philoſe- 
pliæ docendæ provinciam ſuſciperet. Amſterdam 1700 
in 4to. VIII. Oratio pro Lingud Perfica & cognatis 
literis Orientalibus, dicta. IX. Kalend. Mart. 1701. 
cum Linguarum Orientalium Prafeſſionem Ordinariam in 
Academia LUltrajectind ſuſciperet. Utrecht 1701 in 4to. 
VII. Analecta Rabbinica, in quibus continentur Gil- 
berti Genebrardi TJagoge Rabbinica ; Chriſt. Cellarii 
Rabbiniſmus, inſlitutio Grammatica 3 Drufii de particu- 

3 


which 
lis Chalaaicis, Syriacis, & Rabbinicis ; Index Commen- 


tariorum Rabbinicorum ; Bartolocci Vitae celebriorum 
Rabbinorum ; denique D. Kimchi in decem primos pſalmos 
Dawidis Commentarius. Utrecht 1702 in 8vo. VIII. 
Diſſertationes quinque de nummis weterum Hebræorum, 


qui ab inſcriptarum literarum forms Samaritani appel- 


lantur. Accedit Diſſertatio de Marmoribus Arabicis Pu- 
teolanis. Utrecht 1709 in 8vo. The firſt of 
theſe Diſſertations had been already printed in 1701 
at Amſterdam in 8vo. and the ſecond and third 
in 1704. IX. De Religione Muhamedica libri duo. 
Utrecht 1705, in 8vo. The ſecond edition with 
great additions was printed at Utrecht 1717 in 
8vo. 'This book contains in the firſt book a ſhort 
account of the faith of the Mahometans tranſlated 
from an Arabian manuſcript ; and in the ſecond the 
accuſations and reproaches falſely caſt upon them. 
The firſt edition was tranſlated into German, but it 
is very imperfe& in compariſon of the ſecond, which 
has been tranſlated into French with additions, which 
enhance the merit of this book, though excellent in 
itſelf. X. Diſſertationum Miſcellanearum Partes tres. 
Utrecht in 8vo. Theſe three diſſertations were print- 
ed at different times ; the firſt in 1706 ; the ſecond 
in 1707, and the third in 1708. All of them treat 
of curious Subjects. XI. Oratio in Obitum Pauli Baul- 
dri. Utrecht 1706 in 8vo. XII. Decas Exercita- 
tionum Philologicarum de vera pronuntiatione nominis Fe- 
hexvah, quarum guingue priores Foannis Druſii, Sixtini 
Amame, Lud. Cappelli, Foann. Buxtorfii, & Fac. 
Altingii lectionem nominis J ehovah impugnant ; poſteriores 
wingue Nic. Fulkri, Th. Gatakeri ſingulæ, ternæ 
ob Leuſden tuentur. Utrecht 1707 in 8yo. XIII. 
Autiguitates ſacræ veterum Hebræorum. Utrecht 1708 
in 8vo. Reprinted with conſiderable additions at 
Utrecht 1712 and Leipſic 1714, and with new ad- 
ditions at Utrecht 1717 in 8vo. This is only a ſhort 
account of the Jewiſh Antiquities, the firſt edition of 
which was very imperfect. XIV. Oratio de Galli 
Cantu Hieroſolymis audito, habita die 26. Martii 1709. 
Utrecht in 8yo. XV, Enchiridion fludiofs Arabice con- 


ſcriptum & Borhaneddino Alzerneuchi, cum duplice verfione 


Latina 


(a) He ſpelt 
is name Re- 
mond ; but in 
lome of his books 
be van ns 
nd, 


REM 


which was offered him in the year 1701. 


After he had been two yeats Profeſſor at 


Utrecht he married Joanna Catharine, daughter of John Telingius, a man of eminent 
rank at Zirizee in Zeland; by whom he had one ſon and two daughters, one of whom 
and the fon ſurvived him. In 1713 there was eſtabliſhed in England à Society for the 
advancement of Chriſtian Knowledge, and the year following another for the propagation of 


the Goſpel in 


foreign Parts; of both which Societies Reland became a 


ember. He 


died [B] of the ſmall pox at Utrecht February 5 1718 in the forty ſecond year of his age. 
He was a man of an excellent diſpoſition, and of great modeſty and humanity. He had 
a correſpondence with the moſt. eminent ſcholars of his time; as in France with Huetius, 
Abbe Bignon, Montfaucon, and Monſieur Galland ; in Germany with John Albert Fa- 
bricius, John Gregory Pritius, John Bernard Menckenius, John Frederic Homberg 
Godfrey Olearius, and Job Ludolphus ; in Swiſſerland with John Baptiſta Ottius, and 
John Henry Otho ; in Italy with Count Dominico Paſſioneo, Jacomo Vignoli, Antonio 
Magliabecchi, and Abbe Fontanini ; and in England with Ezekiel Spanheim, Joſhua 


Barnes, and Dr. Richard Bentley. 


Latina, altera Frederici Roſtgaard, alters Abrah. Echel. 


lenſis. Utrecht 1709 in 8vo. Mr. Reland only pro- 
cured a new edition of this work, to which he added 
a preface. XVI. Elenchus Phililgicus, quo præcipua, 
que circa textum & werfiones ſacræ ſeripture diſputari 
inter Philologos ſolent breviter indicantur, in uſum fludio- 
fe Tuventutis, Utrecht in 12mo. XVII. Brevis 
Introdufio ad Grammaticam Hebr cam Altingianam. Ac- 
cedit Liber Ruth cum Commentario Rabbinico, & obſer- 
vationibus Maforeticis Hebr. & Lat. Utrecht 1710 in 
8vo. XVIII. Epifeti Manuale & ſententiæ, quibus 
accedunt tabula Cebetis & alia tjuſdem argumenti, Grace 
& Latine. Utrecht 1711 in 4to. Marcus Mei- 
bomius had begun the edition of this work, but 
dying before it was finiſhed, Reland completed 
it. XIX. Lettre à fon Excellence Monſeigneur le Comte 
de Kniphuyſen ſur une piece dor trouve“ fur ſes Terres. 
Utrecht 1713 in 8vo. XX. Paliſtina ex monumentis 
veteribus illuſtrata, & Chartis Geographicis accura- 
tioribus adornata. Utrecht 1714, two tomes in 4to. 
This is undoubtedly the moſt conſiderable work of 
our author, though there are ſome places, which 
ought to be retouched, as he deſigned to have done 
in a ſecond edition. It was reprinted at Nuremberg 
1716 in 4to; but this edition is much inferior to 
that of Utrecht with reſpect to the paper, charac- 
ter, plates, and correctneſs. XXI. Petri Relandi Fu- 
riſconſulti & Tudicis Faſti Conſulares ad illuſtrationem 
Codicis Fuſtinianei & Theodeftani, ſecundam Rationes 
temporum digeſii, ad quos appendix additur Adriani Re- 
landi, gud Faſti ex Cod. MSS. deprompti & Conſules in 
Pandectis memorati continentur. Utrecht 1715 in 8vo. 
Reland publiſhed this work of his brother, who was 
a Magiſtrate at Harlem, and died after he had fi- 
niſhed it. XXII. Oratio de uſu antiquitatum ſacrarum. 
Utrecht in 8vo. XXIII. De ſpoliis Top Hieroſolymi- 
tani in Arca Titiano Romæ conſpicuis Liber, cum fig. 
Utrecht 1716 in 8vo. XXIV. The life of Ebn Fok- 
den, in High-dutch, in 8vo. XXV. Diſputatio Philo- 
leica de Tryphone Tudo, Fuſtini Martyris Antagonifta, 
in qud probatur eum d Tarphone diverſum fuiſſe. Pub- 
liſhed in the Bibliotheca Bremenſis, Claſſis 1. Faſcic. 2. 
p. 86. Druſius, Lightfoot and ſeveral other writers 
after them had alfeited, that Tarpho, who is ſo 
often mentioned in the Mina, and lived in the time 
of Juſtin Martyr, was the ſame with Trypho. Re- 
land had been of the ſame opinion; but being con- 
vinced, that it was a miſtake, confutes it in this 
Diſſertation. XXVI. Diſputatio ' Phiblogica de uxore 
Daomiſedd : in Epiſt. ad Titum, cap. 2. w. 5. Publiſhed 
in the Bibliotheca Bremenfis, Claſſ. 1 Faſcic. 3. p. 314. 
In this piece he endeavours to ſhew, that the Gree 


word, which the Vulgate tranſlation has rendered 
Damũs curam habentes, is falſely tranſlated, and ought 
to be Domi manentes. XXVII. He publiſhed likewiſe 
ſeveral maps, particularly of Japan and Perſia. 

We ſhall add here a letter of his communicated to 
us by the Reverend and learned Mr. Joſeph Waſle, 
Reftor of Aynho in Northamptonſhire. 


&* Clariſſimo Viro 7oſepho Waſio Hadr. Relandus 8. 


Codices duos Saluſtii in Angliam rectè perveniſ- 
« ſe ex Literis tuis intelligo; at non ego is ſum, qui 
“e illa encomia merear, quibus me honoras. Non 
* dubito quin jam acceperis exemplum prime Partis 
« Diſſertationum mearum miſcell. Alteram prælo 
« paro. Verum de Codicibus Voolii deſpero. Ipſe 
« ante paucos dies obiit magno rei literariæ damno, 
„ & quæ fundi noſtri calamitas eſt, quum bona, que 
« reliquit, non ſufficiant expungendis debitis, & mul- 
ta lis tum de 11s, tum de bonis Parentis ejus nuper 
« defunti moveatur, tota ſupellex domeſtica una 
cum Bibliotheca publico ſigillo obſignata eſt, fic ut 
« 'nulli aditus concedatur. Quz lites forte per an- 
nos aliquot protrahentur. Tu tamen mentionem 
ejus facere poteris, & collectionis quam poſſedit, 
« cujus indicem ejus manu ſcriptum tibi miſi, & fi 
« yelis, epiſtolam, qua tibi — uſum conceſſit, 
« mittam. Fuit Judex & Senator Urbis Amisfur + 
« tanz. Gudianorum Codicum Manuſcriptorum nul- 
* Jus eſt divenditus. Saluta CI. Benthjum, Sikium, 
« Barneſium, & fi qui alii apud vos me noverint. 
Vale, Vir amiciſſime, & me ama. Trajecti ad Rhe- 
* num ad xxv11 Octob. cioiccvi. 

P. S. Markius ille, cujus Codices ſunt, & cujus 
«« mentionem injicies, qualis fit, Cl. Sitius optimè tibi 
« dicet. Nomen ei eſt Henricus Hadrianus a Mark; 
& laudari poteſt ab inſigni Bibliotheca, quam poſ- 
« fidet. Cl. Kufterus ante triduum heic apud me 
« fuit, nec ipſe mecum inter pocula tui immemor.“ 


* 


[3] He died.] He wrote the following epitaph for , 


himſelf. 


Terra tegit Cineres, que cunas prebuit olim, 
Principium Cursiss metague facta mei. 

Duiſquis es, incertæ fladium decurrere vitæ 
Dum licet, ante oculos meta fit uſque tuos. 

Conficitur ſpatium diſpar, verum exitus omnes 
Unus, & hac hord te quoque forte manet. 

Ergo vive Deo, prapone æterna caducis, | 
Atque aniini potior fit tibi cura tui. 

Duicquid agis paterirve, tuis Chriſti exprime mores : 
Non alia fas eft ſcandere ad Ara vid. g 5 


REMOND (a) (FLORIMOND DE), Counſellor in the Parliament of Bourdeaux, 


about the end of the 16th Century, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by ſome books, which he wrote % plorimong 
with great animoſity againſt the Proteſtants [4]. He had been a Huguenor in his youth; Rzmona, Hije. 


but if he himſelf may be credited, he was reſcued from the jdws of Hereſy(b) by a miracle, to 


He diftinguiſhed himſelf by ſome books which be 
S with ES againſt the Proteſtants.) He 
publiſhed a book, entitled, Erreur populaire de la Pa- 
eſſe Feanne, (a vulgar miſtake with _— to Pope 
Joan). I have the Bourdeaux edition of 1594 before 


Vol. VIII. 


which 


me. The Author puts his name to it, which informs 
me, that it was not the firſt, the firſt having been 
anonymous. A ever defigned, ſays Florimond de 
Remond (1) 1 gain any reputation by ſuch inconfiderable 
productions of my brain, (which would be like attempting 

: to 


8 T 


de 


de la naiſſance & 
Progres de I He- 
reſie, liv. 2. chap. 
1a. p. m. 204» 


EE. 


laire, 


edit. 1594. 
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REM 


6% Moreri, un- which he himſelf was an eye-witneſs in 1566, Moreri who mentions it, did not know 
Ger the word ay the place where that comedy was acted. He lays that Nicholas Obri, a native of Ver- 
mond. vins, was exorciſed at Loudun (c), in which he is miſtaken, it being at Laon; and 1 


(9) In the art. 
OU DUN, 
rem. [C]- 


obſerved elſewhere (d) that father Labbe committed the ſame error. 
believe that Florimond de Remond ſtudied under Peter Ramus in the College of Prele 
at Paris. I take notice of this merely that I may have occaſion to mention a thing re- 


There is reaſon ro 


lated by him concerning the book de tribus Impoſtoribus [BJ. Boterius has fixed his death 


to the [year 1602 (e), and Moreri under the year 1600, Some 


ple declare that he 


(e) Rodolph, 
Baterius, cm. 


was not Author of the works which are aſcribed to him [CI], the moſt conſiderable of un 


to build a lery on ſo I have endeavoured to 
heep myſelf 3 made me con- 
cral my name, which did not deſerve to be ranked among 
the many learned men with which France abounds. But 
fince that Author has put a quite different interpretation 
on the laudable fear by which I was refirained, 1 thought 
to draw the curtain, and reveal myſelf to the pub- 
lick: and yet 1 wil! have ſo much fawour for him as to 
ſuppreſs his own, fince he has made ſuch weak anſwers to 
my ts. Thus h 1 * of a Miniſter of Bearn 
(3) He denotes (2), who had writ againſt the anonymous piece, en- 
himſelf only by titled, Erreur populaire de la Papeſſe ; which prompted 
thele letters, R. the Author to publiſh a ſecond edition of it, care- 
7 fully reviſed, undertook a longer and more ſerious 
work, concerning Anti-chriſt. Vignier declares that 
he made uſe of the ſecond edition 1 — Anti — 

and Anti- dan, reviſed, correct enlarge 
the — 3 2 * for 2 B Angelier 

Vignier, I (3). He is miſtaken with regard to Anti-Po 

5 7 l P An- 2 *. Paris edition of 1599, being the f A 
ti-cbriſe, in the at leaſt ; one being printed at Lyons, by Benedict Ri- 
A gaut, in 8vo, anno 1595 (4). Cook is ftill more 
(4) Blondel made miſtaken, fince he ſays that this work was firſt writ in 
uſe of this, where French in 1602 (5). Mr. Sagittarius takes notice on- 
he takes notice ly of the Bourdeaux edition of the ſame year (6). 
in his Exame» Remond's third work was not publiſhed till after his 
Rue. de Papa death; and it is entitled, The Hiſtory of the Birth, Pro- 
fy of this Age; divided into 


contain an account of the ſchiſm (the reformation) 

(5) Cook's treatiſe of England. But they found only the title of it a- 
upon Pope Joan. mong his papers; he working rather at the 7th and 
(6) Sagittar. 855 which were more neceſſary, becau there 
adac. in Hiſe. pole of France (7). Francis de Remond his ſon, who 
Eccſ. p. 683. took "care of the impreſſion of that work, and de- 
7) See the pre- dicated it to Pope Paul V. ſupplied the 6th book (8). 
to 3 Sagittarius obſerves, that Florimond de Remond, or 

Co 


of the birth, er Richeome the Jeſuit, wrote, in three volumes, 
1 the hi of the birth, progreſs, and decay of here- 
(3) I was obliged ſy ; and he quotes the French Paris edition of 1605, 
to work. hard, and that of 1624 (9) : but this is not accurate. The 


and to write very edition of 1605, conſiſts but of one volume, and is 
faſt, in order to the one writ by Remond ; the two others being 
ge” publiſhed a3 compoſed by Claude Mallingre, Hiſtoriographer of 
ſoon as le. France, and printed at Paris in 1624. This work 
. of Remond, and Mallingre's 1 8 
Sagittar. In- Often inted (10), both in Frenc in in. 
2 in wie The — two works of Remond have alſo been 
Eccleſ. p. $30. tranſlated into Latin. It is to be obſerved that he 
publiſhed at Bourdeaux, in 1594, his French verſion 
+» $, make uſe f Tertullian's treatiſe de corona militis, and of that 
of the un father diſcourſe ad Martyres. It is alſo to be ob- 
ſerved that Baronius, and ſome other writers of the 
ſame perſuaſion, beſtow great commendations on his 

controverſial m—_ ; * Cs 
A thi t i ing t e tri- 
Ar Have we not ſeen a deteſtable 
4 book forged in Germany (though printed in ano- 
« ther country) at the ſame time that hereſy played 
« its in this manner, which | this doctrine 


4 with the following horrid title, Of the three Im- 
« pofiros, c. ridicalin the three chief Religions, 
which alone acknowledge the true God, the Jewiſh, 
« Chriſtian, and Mabomedan. The title only ſhew- 
« ed that it came from hell; and what that age muſt 
% be which was to give birth to ſo formi a 
* monſter. I ſhould not have made the leaſt men- 
« tion of it, had not Hoſius and Genebrard ſpoke 
« of it before. I remember, when I was a boy, to 
« have ſeen the copy of it in the College of Prele, 
in the hands of Ramus, a man pretty conſpicuous 
« for the greatneſs and eminence of his learning; 
|| 


which 


« who confounded himſelf amid ſeveral reſearches 
into the ſecrets of Religion, which he uſed to 
* ſtudy at the ſame time with Philoſophy. This 
wicked book was handed about among the moſt 
learned men, who were deſirous of ſeeing it (11).” 
Theſe are Florimond de Remond's words. Had he 
known that this wicked book was ſpoke of under 
the reign of Frederic II (12), would he have pre- 
ſumed to aſcribe, to the XVIth century, the 
duction of ſuch a monſter ? Perhaps he would; his 
only view being to make the Lutheran principles 
odious per fas & nefas. Moſt perſons father the pre- 
tended book de tribus Impoſioribus upon Aretin (13); 
and conſequently they charge it upon Italy, and 
Germany. | 

[CJ] Some 
the books which are aſcribed to him.) Let us go back 
a little. Sagittarius, in a work printed in 1694, 
42 770 me with two paſſag 7 Florimundus Remun- 

„Vaſco, ſenator par i Burdegalenfi, PT 
nomine Ludovicus 1 Fefaitics — — 
7 Gallice ſcrigft Errorem popularem de Johanna 

a, T dicta Papiſſa, Latine poſtea werſum, 
(14). This is what he ſays in page 683. See alſo 
what he ſays in page 820. Florimundus Remundus 
five potius cujus ſtylo uſus eſt, Ludevicus Richeomius 
Soc. J. qui de ortu, M, & interitu hereticorum 
hujus temporis, Tomis III. commentatus eſt. I now 

to a book printed in 1688. It has been 

« doubted whether the books that paſs under Flo- 
«« rimond's name, were really writ by him. Many 
«« perſons ſay that father Richeome a Jeſuit was Au- 
« thorof them ; and that he bo the name of 
« a Counſellor of the Parliament of Bourdeaux, to 
«« givethem the more credit. Perhaps it was thought 
proper to oppoſe to Thuanus, whoſe ſincerity did 
« not ſuit with, the Jeſuits, a Writer of ſome repu- 
« tation, Peter Matthieu ſays poſitively in his Hiſ- 
« tory, that it was thought father Richeome was 
« Author of the books that paſs under the name of 
« Florimond de Remond. Vignier in his Theatre 
« of Anti-Chriſt ; and Rivetus in his anſwer to the 
66 12 ſay the ſame ; and thoſe Authors wrote a 
« little time after that Florimond's books 
„been publiſhed. Blondel was alſo of this opinion 
„ (15).” Theſe are the words of a Doctor, who is 
now an illuſtrious Prelate in England. It is certain 
that the following words are found in a work of Vig- 
nier. Matthieu, Hiftoriographer to the King, in ſome 
part of the Hiſtory of his Majefly is of opinion that the 
book of Anti-Chrift was writ by Richeome the Feſuit, 
and not by the ſaid Remond (26). It is no leſs certain 
that Rivetus, having related what Florimond de Re- 
mond acknowledges in praiſe of Calvin, in his hiſtory 
of the birth of Hereſy, adds as follows (27). 1 was 
willing to introduce here this relation of an enemy (and 
perhaps of Richeome the Feſuit, to whom Peter Matthieu 
4 bes Remond's Anti-Chriſt). I have found the paſ 
age of Peter Matthieu on which this is grounded, 
and it is as follows. © The aſſembly opened with 
«« declaring that the Biſhop of Rome was the Anti- 
« Chriſt, foretold by the word of God. The Pro- 
« teſtant Clergy have long ſince preached this, and 
« the Romiſh Doctors the contrary. Florimond de 
% Remond, or as I believe, Richeome the Jeſuit 
« under that name, has writ on this ſubje& more 


„% than any body; and collected, by way of Anti- 


« theſis, whatever belongs to the true and the fabulous 

« Anti-Chriſt (18).” leave the reader to judge, 

whether this be a foundation ſolid enough to eſta- 

bliſh, as a fact, that all the controverſial writings 

that were publiſhed under the name of 1 
0 


not (ame 


declare, that he wwas not Author of 


hay Cen, liz, 


9. p-. 91. 


(11) Remong, 


Hiſt. ef the þ 

of Hier, book. 
2. chap. 16, p 
m. 236. 


(12) See the art, 
ARETIN (pe. 


ter) rem. [G]. 


(13) See the 
rem. 


( 4) Sagittar- 
ntroduf. in ii. 


Eccleſ. p. 683. 


(15) Burnet, De- 


fence of the re- 


had flexions en Vuril- 


(as, | 


(16) Nicholas 
Vignier, Theatre 
de  Anti-chriſt, 
in the table of the 
Authors, I make 
uſe of the Geneva 
edit. of 1613, 
$vo, before which 
(in 1620) the fo- 
lio edition was 


publiſhed» 
(17) Rivet, Sen- 


maire des Contre- 
_ (it is an 
anſwer to the 
controverlial ca- 
techiſm, pub- 
liſhed by Will. 
Baile, the Jeſuit) 
p- 16. of the 2d 
edit. which is of 
Geneva, 1609, 
vo. 


(18) Matthieu, 
Hiſt. de Henry 
IF. liv. 6. Nar- 
ration 5 Þ+ m. 
628. A of 
the national Sy- 
nod of Gap- 


Hiſt 
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which is the Hiſtory of the birth, progreſs, and decay of ide hereſy of this age. No 


Writer could be leſs qualified than he was to ſucceed in this work [D], becaule of the 
hatred he bore againſt the religion wherein he had been brought up; and which, as he 


Remond, were writ by Richeome. But here follows 
another teſtimony of one of the Authors who refuted 
father Maimbourg's Hiſtory of Calviniſm. 7 am far 


(19) John Bap- from giving any credit, ſays he (19), wo Florimond de 
riſt de — 1 Remond, ing heard from a Counſellor of Bourdeaux, 
Hiſt. werit one Lewis de Maſſip (a man of probity, and with whom 


Calviniſme * P · 


QUALITIES 


requiſite in an fucceed in ſuch a work.] 


Hiſtorians 


1 had contracted an intimate friendſhip, having lodged 
at his houſe in Bourdeaux in 1650, where I attended on 
the Court ; and having correſponded with him 2 letter, 
during ſome years) that it was a conflant tradition in 
this country, that Remond, who had been a Member of 
their Parliament, had, when living, enjoyed there wery 
confiderable and remarkable advantages : 1. To grow 
old without being gray hair'd : 2. To build without 
money: 3. To have writ without having any learn- 
ing ; the Jeſuits having furniſhed and ſuggeſted to 
him all he has ſtuffed into his hiſtory of the birth 
and decay of hereſy. 

[D man could be leſs qualified than he au to 
Hiſtory, generally ſpeaking, 
is either the moſt difficult kind of compoſition an 
Author can undertake, or one of the moſt difficult. 
It requires a man of great judgment, a noble, clear, 
and conciſe ftyle : a juſt conſcience, a perfect recti- 
tude of mind; a great number of excellent materials, 
and the art of diſpoſing them with propriety ; and 
eſpecially a ſtrength of mind that may enable him 
to reſiſt the inſtind of religious zeal, which prom 
18 to exclaim againſt what they judge to 

lſe, and to embelliſh what they imagine to be true. 
By this ſnort and very juſt deſcription of the talents 
which form the character of a good Hiſtorian, one 
may eaſily perceive that Florimond de Remond was 
not qualified to ſucceed in writing a hiſtory of the 
birth and reſs of Lutheraniſm and Calviniſm. 
This was the ſubject of one of the greateſt revolutions 


that happened in the Chriſtian world. State reaſons 


(20) St. Luke, 


(2 
3 


Liv. 28. 


1) Horat. de 


* Poetic. ver. 
. 


had crept into it, and were combined with the in- 
tereſts of religion. This formed a mixture, which 
heightened the labour of the Hiſtorian, required a 
ſtrong application, and a great freedom from preju- 
dice. I do not enquire whether our Remond was 
ſufficiently qualified as to learning, judgment, ge- 
nius, and beauty of ſtyle, to treat in a proper man» 
ner ſo important a ſubject as this; and I will take it 
for granted, that, in this reſpect, he was infinitely leſs 
contemptible than his cenſors ſuppoſe him : but then, 
had he had no other imperfections than thoſe which 
his zeal for the Romiſh Religion, and his hatred to 
that of the Proteſtants, produced in him, he ought 
to have perceived that he was going to engage in a 
work that was above his ſtrength. He ſtumbled in 
the threſhold ; he imitated thoſe, who attempt to 
build a houſe before they calculate the expence, to 
ſee whether they ſhall be able to ſupport it (20). He 
neglected the precept, which the greateſt maſters have 
ſo wiſely recommended, wiz. to chooſe a ſubject pro- 
portionate to their abilities, and to make a long time 
trial of themſelves on the meaſure of that proportion. 


Sumite materiam veſtris, qui ſcribitis, equam 
Viribus, & werſate diu, quid ferre recujent 
Quid valeant humeri (21). 


« Let Poets match their ſubje& to their ſtrength, 

« And often try what weight they can ſupport, 

« And what their ſhoulders are too weak to bear. 
Lord RoscomMon. 


The chief thing he ought to have been careful a- 
bour, was the examining his conſcience thoroughly, and 

robably this is what he neglected moſt. He was not 
fes ſolicitous about any thing, than to ſound his on 
heart, and to enquire of himſelf very ſeriouſly, Shall 
1 be able to prevail upon myſelf to write truths, that auould 
be diſadvantegeous to the Romiſh Religion, and advan- 
tageous to the Huguenots ; I am odious to them, and they 
are 2 me. have uſed me ill, and I have treat- 
ed them after the ſame manner. I hays writ contro- 


have firength of mind enough not to yield in any manner 
to paſſion, to zeal, to reſentment, to the interefl of my 
cauſe, never tell an untruth out of partiality to 
Jo many ſubjefts which 5 me flrongly (22) Thoſe 
who have read with ſome attention, his work, may 
ſay, without being thought raſh, that he did not 

ueſtion himſelf on that head, or that he did not 

low the dictates of his conſcience. He throws, 
into the ſcale of the Proteſtants injuſtice of every 
kind ; and in the other ſcale, wiſdom and innocence 
of every kind. He relates very few things without 
employing injurious epithets, and outragious words 
againſt hereſy and hereticks. His citations are very 
inſignificant ; he alledging either 22 of his own 
party, with moſt of whom he had either had perſo- 
nal diſputes (23) with the Proteſtant Miniſters; or he 
alledges Pro ts as he had found their paſſages in 
the writings of thoſe Romaniſts. It is impoſſible but 
that an hiſtorian who acts in this manner muſt be ei: 


ther a ſlave to pious frauds, or deluded by himſelf, 
and conſequently the worſt ified of all men to 
write a hi of the birth and p of the Pro- 


teſtant Religion, and the moſt apt to tranſgreſs the 
two great laws of his profeſſion (24) ; 1 
ſome falſities, he does not ſcruple to publiſh, 
ſome truths he does not dare to divulge. He could 
not ſet about this hiſtory without wanting the admo- 
nition given to Phaeton. | 


Magna petis, Phaiton, & ques non viribus iftis 
—— M1 nec 2 n 


Nr ren ons, 
* Nor ſuited to thy ſtrength, nor to thy . 
ans ADDISON. 


I know fome perſons, who wiſh there were hiſtories 
of that important revolution, which might not be 
compoſed either by a Roman Catholic or a Proteſ- 
tant. They imagine that intereſt, and a zeal 
for the cauſe to which a ter is attached, and 
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LI of the art. 


fr See rem. 
IM ZEUS, 


(23) i. ts verba! 
diſputes, or in 
writing. 


(24) Qui neſcit 
2. . 
riæ legem, ne 
guid falfi dicere 
— deinde ne 

veri non ate 
dat, ne gue fuſe 
Picio gratiæ fit 
in ſeribendo, ns 
gua fimultatis F 
Cicero, de Orats 
lib. a. folio m. 
74, A. 


(25) Ovid. A 
tam. lib. 2. ver. 
5＋* 


much more, a hatred for the oppoſite religion, 


e a Writer to amplify, ſuppreſs, extenuate, 
"Ui according as 


en 
or iſe thin as may either 
ſerve 2 kh hs honour of his party. there- 
fore wiſh that Thucydides, or a Lavy, have 
iven us the hiſtory of the events, which Florimond 
e Remond promiſes in the title of his work. 
would wiſh for the pens of thoſe illuſtrious hiſtorians, 
not ſo much or. account of their eloquence and good 
ſenſe, as becauſe they were heathens ; and could have 
been neuter with regard to the various ſects into 
which the Chriſtian world is divided; ſo that they 
would have related, without puny, the good and 
bad of the conduct of the Papiſts, Lutherans, and 
Calviniſts. However, I do not know whether it 
would have been poſſible for them to have obſerved 
a perfect neutrality ; for as Popery is more conform- 
able to Paganiſm than the Proteſtant Religion, they 
might have been prejudiced againſt Luther and Cal- 
vin. It is impoſſible for a hiſtorian to be too much 
upon his guard, and it is ſcarce poſſible for him to 
* the ſnares of prejudice. ere are ſome forms 
of government, ſome maxims of morality, and poli- 
ticks, which pleaſe or diſpleaſe him. 'Fhis preju- 
dice prompts him to favour one pur more than ano- 
ther, even where he writes the hiſtory of an ancient 
people, or of a far diſtant country. Suppoſe that a 
man of this age was to draw up the hiſtory of a King 
of India, who had been dethroned two or three hun- 
dred years ago, one would conclude that no intereſt 
could prompt him to write with infincerity ; neyer- 
theleſs, if he is an enemy to monarchy, and one 
who approves of the rebellions of ſub) he will 
ſearch * a thouſand ſhifts and difguiſes, to throw 
an odium on the wry of that Monarch, and 
juſtify the civil wars which occaſioned his being de- 
throned. An hiſtorian, who was an enemy to rebel- 
lion, would act the counterpart of the former. This 


werfial pieces which they refuted, and I replied : ſhall I is the reaſon why we have ſo few hiſtories _—_ : xs 
; will 
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) See the rem. 


VI of the art. 
OCHINUS, 


The reaſon why 
I faid that probi- 
ty ought to be one 
of the characte- 
riſticks of an 
Hiſtorian, 


REM 


pretended, a miracle had obliged him to forſake. But how bad ſoever this hiſtory may 
be, a great number of other Authors borrow from it (F). It is very ſurprizing to find, 
in many books, ſome = remarkable and important incidents, which did not refer to 


authentic records, but ro t 


e teſtimony of Florimond de Remond. Some relate that he 


did not diſcharge, in a juſt manner, the functions of the employment he had in the Par- 
liament of Bourdeaux CE]; the Proteſtants accuſing him of believing with extreme par- 


which the naked truth appears ; or that are free 
from ſome marks of the hiſtorian's anger or diſcon- 
tent, or from ſome ſatyrical ſtrokes againſt living 
2 Theſe he introduces in the Indian Hiſtory 
e is writing. All readers do not gueſs who it 1s 
he aims at : but ſome do, and he is ſenſible that ſome 
will do this. Hence the reader may Judge how 
much we ought to be upon our guard with reſpect to 
modern hiftorians, ſince Livy himſelf, becauſe of a 
certain general conformity, could not be totally im- 
rtial between the Proteſtants and Romaniſts. The 
bet advice that could have been given to Florimond 
de Remond, would have been for him to continue 
to write controverſial pieces, in which paſſion is al- 
lowed ; and not to ſet up foi an hiſtorian, an em- 
ployment that no ways became ſo zealous a Catholic 
as himſelf, and that he ſhould leave this to lukewarm 
and indifferent perſons. I alſo believe that it would 
be proper to adviſe a zealous Huguenot, never to un- 
dertake to write the hiſtory of Calviniſm, of Luthe- 
raniſm, of the edit of Nantz, nor any of that kind. 
You are exaſperated, (ſhonld it be ſaid to him) you 
harbour an animoſity againſt the perſecutors, you are 
fired with an ardent &, for your cauſe ; you would 
give us not a hiſtory, but an advocate's plea ; you 
would only blame your adverſe party, and applaud 
or juſtify your own : now you could not do this 
without committing ſome little errors either of omiſ- 
fion or commiſſion. Set yourſelf therefore about ſome 
other book, in caſe that you defire your pens ſhould 
be of any emolument to the publick. 
But here follows a new reaſon why ſo few people 
are capable of writing a good hiſtory. Thoſe, who 
could be capable of ſurmounting all prejudices, and to 
reject all artifices in hiſtory-writing, could not mani- 
feſt all their candour, and be entirely impartial, without 
expoſing themſelves to the indignation of the people, 
(the word people is of great extent, and comprehends 
many na of rank and title) they would cauſe 
themſelves to be conſidered as falſe brethren, prevari- 
cators and perfidious men. Had not Popeliniere like 
to have his brains daſhed out, for relating certain 


ticulars, in his hiſtory of the troubles under Charles 


X. in a different manner from what it was thought 


he ought to have told them in? I ſhall ſpeak of this in 


his article in the ſupplement to this dictionary. Ma- 

ny perſons wiſh that an Hiſtorian of their party would 

imitate perſons that play at piquet, who keep only the 
ood cards, and throw out the bad ones. 

The Reader will perhaps wonder at my ſaying, 
that rectitude of mind, and a perfect —— are 
neceſſary qualities for an Hiſtorian; A | it may be 
objected, that an ingenious man, without poſſeſſing 
thoſe qualities, may write a good hiſtory, in the ſame 
manner as he may a good oration or a good tragedy. 
I therefore will make good my aſſertion. For this 

urpoſe I ſhall obſerve, that truth being the ſoul of 
bitory, it is eſſentially neceſſary with regard to 
hiſtory, that no falſity be introduced into it ; and 
therefore though it ſhould boaſt every other perfection, 
it would not be a hiſtory, but a fiftion and a ro- 
mance, in caſe truth has not been obſerved in it. But 
it is not ſo with reſpect to a piece of poetry or elo- 
quence. I conclude from thence, that a perſon, in 
order for his being qualified to write a good hiſtory, 
muſt have a.conſcience ſo abhorrent to faſhood, that 
it muſt not allow him to tell a lie, though it were e- 
ven to the advantage of his religion, his beſt beloved 
friends, nor to the diſadvantage of an impious ſect, or 
of his moſt implacable perſecutors. I underſtand by 
falſhood or lying, not only the entire invention of a 
falſe tranſaction, but likewiſe the ſuppreſſion or ad- 
dition of certain circumſtances which may ſerve. to 
juſtify perſons, or lay ſome things to their charge. 
IC hoſe who are not enducd with this rectitude of 
mind, this perſect probity, commit a fraud as Hiſto- 


Hiſtorian. 


tiality 


rians, ſometimes to ingratiate themſelves with perſons 
who might do them ſervice; and, at other times, to 
prevent their diſobliging others who might be an ob- 
ſtacle in their way to poſts and preferments. What 
has been ſaid (26) of an Orator, is ſtill more requiſite 
in an Hiſtorian, who ought to be defined, wir bonus 
narrandi peritus, i. e. a good man, who is ſkilful in 
relating tranſaQions,” and nevertheleſs, we ſcarce 
hear any perſon enquire, whether the Author of a 
hiſtory is a good man. People only aſk whether he is 
a man of genius and judgment ? Whether his ſtyle be 
beautiful, and if he affects his Readers? and accord- 
ing to the anſwers they receive on theſe occaſions, 
they either buy the book or leave it. However, they 
ought at leaſt to imitate thoſe, who, enquiring the 
character of witneſſes, began with their riches, and 
ended with their manners (27). 


Protinus ad cenſium, de moribus ultima fiet 
Duxftio : quot fe, it ſeraut, gut pofſidet agri 
Jugera, quam mulla magnague paropfide caenat (28) ? 


« The queſtion is not put, how far extends 

« Hs piety, but what he yearly ſpends : 

„ Quick to the bus'neſs; how he lives and eats ; 
% How largely gives; how ſplendidly he treats; 

« How many thouſand acres feed his ſheep, 

% What are his rents, what ſervants does he 


« keep? | Dryden. 
In fine, a perſon ought to aſk, whether the Author 


is an honeſt man. Mr. * * * makes that his firſt 
queſtion, when a Bookſeller ſhews him a new voyage, 
Memoirs of ſuch a one, &c. 'The Bookſeller ſaying 
to him, this is a very curious book ; it is finely writ, 
and ſells extremely well: but do you know the Au- 
thor of it, ſays he? Is he vain and ambitious ? Does 
he love pleaſure? Could he dreſs himſelf handſomly 
without drawing three or four hundred crowns from 
his Bookſeller ? I ſhould be glad to know all this 
firſt ; for the Author of a relation, if he be a vain 
man, and wants to fell his copy at a high price, 
blends it with any falſhoods that may give a favour- 
able idea of the Writer, and divert the Reader ? 
LE] Same ſay that he did not diſcharge, in a juſt man- 
ner, the functions of the employment he had in the Parlia- 
ment of Bourdeaux.] Conſult Dr. Burnet's defence of 
the reflexions on Varillas, where the following paſſage 
is read. Florimond de Remond was as little eſteemed in 
his judicial capacity, as in that of a Writer ; and the 
judgment that has — 2 upon him, is no leſs diſadvan- 
tageous than whimfical : T udicat fine conſcientia, libros 
ſcribit fine ſcientia, & edificat fine pecunia, i. e. He 
« judges without conſcience, he writes without know- 
* ledge, and builds without money (29).” If the 
Reader looks into the laſt pages of the French edition, 
he will there find the extract of a letter (a), with a 
preamble that is very worthy of being copied. Here 
follows both of them: Such heavy complaints were 
made of his malice and injuſtice towards the Proteſiants, in 
his life-time, that his account concerning them ought not to 
be credited. The tranſition, from an unjuſi Fudge to u 
partial Hiſtorian, is very eaſy; and a perſon muſt even 
be more hard-hearted, to commit an unjuſt action in qua- 
lity of a Fudge, than to write a fallity in quality of an 
But here follows the extract in gueſtion (30). 
There is a book entitled, Plaintes des Egliſes Re- 


« form&es au Roi, ſur pluſieurs injuſtices qui leur 


« ſont faites, (The complaint of the Proteſtant 
« churches to the King, concerning the injuſtice, of 
« yarious kinds, they * ſuffered). I is an anony- 
« mous book, and was printed in 1597. Complaint is 
„there made, among other particulars, that the ſicur 
« Florimond de Remond, who, during the commotions in 
*« 1572, having been taken, as be qvas travelling, by a 
« party of the Proteſlants, who forced. him to pay a 

1 * thouſand 


(26) Citat, 202 
of the art, (203) 
RICLES. 


(27) It is uſual ta 


ſay „to denote a 
cove rong age, that 


a father Wno 


looks out for a 
Wife for his fon, 
firſt 2sks whe- 
ther a young wo- 
man is rich 5 ſe⸗ 
condly, if ſhe is 
handſom; and 
laſtly, if ſhe be 
virtuous. 


(23) Juven. fat, 
3 ver. 140. 


(29) Burnet's 
Defence of the 
reflections on Va« 
rillas, p* 28. 


(39) Ibid, p. 146, 
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(5 the rem. tiality againſt them (g). Varillas was a little mortified, when he was obliged to own 
EJ. 


that he had copied from that Author [FI. 


« thouſand livres for his ranſom, took opportunity, 
« from that time, to reimburſe himſelf, and was paid 


* that ſum ten or twelve times over, as he himſelf boa. 


„% ed. Being afterwards inted to „ the ca 
« of a pon. Fa widow, — Saban ll been killed 
« in cool blood by a Roman-catholick, he gave the crimi- 
« nal an opportunity of eſcaping, by which means the mur- 
« ther remained unpuniſhed. Me alſo find, about the end 
a of the book in queſtion, that a Proteſſant maiden having 
een buried in the church-yard belonging to the Ro- 
„ man-catholicks in Bourdeaux, an order was publiſhed, 
* at the requeſt of the Sieur de Raymond, commanding to 
* dig up the body of this young woman, and throw it 
« into the fields, with all the bodies of the Proteſiants 
(41) See Notes ſur that had been buried there within ten years (31). 


la Confeſſion de $ («) This letter written from Paris in 1688, by 
N E the Author of the Notes on the Confeſſion of Sanci, 


pear that the ex- Was addreſſed to Mr. Jurieu. Some time after, he 
tract ſent to Dr. ſent him the piece itſelf, to rectify thereby ſome in- 
Burnet was not accuracies which had crept into that letter, for want 
quite correct. of having that piece before him when he was writ- 
ing. See the rem. on the Confeſſion of Sanci, p. 443, 

of the 2d edition. REM. Crit. 
[F] Varillas was a little mortified, when he was 
obliged to own, that he had copied from that Author.) 
(42) Burnet's Re- Dr. Burnet criticiſed him (32), for denying that the 


Heese on the Prince of Wales's (33) e with the Infanta of 


rene 652k of Va- Spain had been conſummate 

rilla b. 44 him, that he might have impoſed the more eafily upon his 

n Arthur, Readers, had he quoted, in the margin, ſome letter or re- 

ſon to Henry lation; or had he feigned, according to his uſual cuſtom, 

VII. that prog i might be found with regard to what he af- 

Sod In his anſwer are the following words, a- 

mong others; that though he had poſitively affirmed that 

this marriage was not conſummated, he would not have 

been the inventor of that circumſtance ; and that he 

(34) Varillas, could alledge a good authority for this (34) ; and who 

Reponſe d la Cri- ſhould this authority be, but Florimond de Remond ? 

eiguede Mr. Bur- Varillas declares, that the Engliſh, German, Italian 

e F. m. 97 and Spaniſh Authors, had wrote with ſo much parti- 

ality on the ſchiſm (reformation) of Henry VIII. 

that he had been obliged to have recourſe to a French 

Author, and that Florimond de Remond was pitched upon 

for this purpoſe. He was a Counſellor in the Parliament 

of Bourdeaux ; had a wife and children, and was not in- 

duced by any motive to corrupt the truth. The Catviniſts 

avere, in his time, in the height of their power ; he had 

no reaſon to be diſſatisfied with them ; and he ſpent ſo ma- 

ny years in auriting his hiſtory of the birth, progreſs and 

decay of Hereſy, that he died before it was printed. His 

children took care to have it printed, and the publick 

Beſloxved great applauſes on it. It has born ſeveral im- 

preſſions ; and as, during fourſcore years, (for ſo long it 

has been publiſhed) no Proteflant ſeems to have attempted 

to refute it, any more than the book concerning Anti- 

chriſt and Pope Foan, written by the ſame Author, 1 

had reaſon to believe, that if they did not approve it, it 

(35) Ibid. p. 98. Was at leaſt indifferent to them (35). Dr. Burnet eaſily 

invalidated the authority of this teſtimony ; he ob- 

ſerving, that Florimond de Remond /ived at a con- 

fiderable diſtance from England, and the knowledge of 

(36) Burnet, what was tranſatted in þ country (36); and that, 

Defence of the as appears from every period in his hiſtory, he bore /o 

Reflections, p. 24* much hatred to the reformation, that this circumſlance a- 

lone may juſtly prejudice any perſon againſt every thing he 

ſavs concerning it . . . . farther, that part of the hiſtory 

which relates to England, was not writ by him (37), 

(a) See the de- 
dication to the 

French tranſlati- 


and he repreſented to 


as is expreſsly declared in the preface; and his ſon (35) Burnet, 
Seems to aſcribe the honour of it to himſelf. Nay, it is ibid, p. 25. 
very much doubted, whether he wrote the whole work, 
and if we are not to aſcribe it to Richeome the ſeſuit. 
He adds (38), that Florimond de Remond was never 
conſidered, in France, as an Author <vho deſerved to be 38) idem, ibis, 
ranked among the Hiſtorians, either in point of judgment p. 28. 
or fincerity; and that he was conſidered as an unjuſt 
udge. Mr. Varillas, continues he, would poſſibly 
ve made a great clamour a year ago, as the higheſt 
injury that could have been done him, had he been accuſed of 
mn rigs, "aw fo bad an Author, and of being merely 
his echo. But he is nowglad to have recourſe to ſo poor a 
ſhift ; for which he nevertheleſs was fo flrongly cenſured 
in Paris, that it perhaps would be treating him with too 
much ſeverity, to inſiſi any farther on this matter. He ridi- 
cules him for obſerving, that Florimond de Remond 
had a wife and children. I it not very eaſy to ſer, 
ſays Dr. Burnet (39), in what the flrength of this argu- 
ment confiſts ; but indeed a perſon muſt ſoar above the (30) Idem, ibid. 
vulgar, to be affected with Mr. Varillas's ſublime eh- p. 39. 
quence. If a man, in order to his being a good author, 
muſt have a wife and children, wwe may conclude that 
Mr. Varillas has neither. Here aue have a new argu- 
ment for the marriage of Prieſts, which no one ever 
thought of before. But I muſt confeſs that, for a per- 
ſon of a vulgar capacity as 1 am, I cannot comprehend 
why this ſhould have made Florimond de 2 good 
author, and not Thuanus, The Critic, at the conclu- 
ſion of the book, tells him of the complaints which 
the Proteſtants made with regard to the furious ani- 
moſity which Florimond de | ney vented againſt 
them (40) ; which circumſtance alone might preju- . 
dice him in writing their hiſtory ; not to mention (400 *. _— 
that he remembered he had been their priſoner, and . Der Bar- 
had been obliged to pay a ranſom : is it therefore not net, citat. 31. 
ſhameful for Varillas to aſſert, that he had no reaſon to 
be diſſatisfied with them? But if ever writer ought to 
bluſh, to have no other authority to alledge but that 
of this Magiſtrate of Bourdeaux, in relating the hiſtory 
of the ſchiſm (reformation) of England ; it is parti- 
cularly a prodigious ſhame to Varillas, he who ſet 
up for a writer who drew, from the moſt curious, 
authentic, and ſecret manuſcripts, anecdotes, thoſe 
pure and little known ſources of truth. 
I mult obſerve that one falſity in Varillas was ſuf- 
fered to paſs uncenſured. He affirms that the books 
concerning Anti- chriſt and Pope Joan, wrote by Flo- 
rimond de Remond, were never refuted ; but he 
would have found the contrary, had he caſt an eye 
on the title of Theatre de P Anti-chriſt (41), and the (41) Written by 
dialogue of Alexander Cook (42). But it alſo muſt Nicholas Vignier, 
be obſerved, that the reaſon. he alledges, grounded + * 
on his being a married man, is not a contemptible * 8 * 
one; for it is more natural to ſuppoſe, that a lay- book alſo was 
man was not guided by prejudice, in writing the publiſhed, enti- 
hiſtory of the enemies to his Church, as it is natural tled, / Anti chriſt 
to expect ſuch a thing from a Miniſter. Varillas — bi. 
might therefore have ſuppoſed, that Florimond de chriſt) in which 
Remond was leſs to be ſuſpected than a Frier or a our Remond was - 
Prieſt. I own that this reaſon is equally good with łefuted. 
regard to Thuanus; but as he did not write any (42) It 
thing on the ſchiſm made by Henry VIII, could (Ay 0m9# Fas- 
Varillas have made uſe of him? This author might lich into French, 


conſequently have detended himſelf as to that par- by John de la 
ticular, | Montagne. 


RENOU (JOHN), in Latin Renodeus, Counſellor and Phyſician in Paris about the 


on of is works. beginning of the 17th Century, was a Norman (a). He was particularly well ſkilled in 


Pharmacy, as appears from the pieces he compoſed in Latin 


A], and which Lewis de 


* P'* Serres tranſlated into French. The tranſlator (b) declares that he was as much ſuperior in 
this part of phyſick to Fernelius and Sylvius, and all who had hitherto writ on that 


[4] The 2 he compoſed in Latin.) Here follow 
the titles of them: Diſpen/atorium Galeno-Chymicum 
continens Inſtitutionum Pharmaceuticarum libros V; De 

(1) p. 666. edit, Materia Medica libros III; & Antidotarium wvarium & 

* © * abſelutiſimum Mention is made in Lindenius renova- 

tus (1), of the Paris editions 1608, and 1623, 4to ; 


Vol. VIII. 


ſubject, 


that of Frankfort 1609, 8vo; that of Hanau 1631, 
4to; and that of Geneva, reviſed by Peter Uffen- 
bach, and enlarged with ſome pieces 1631, 8vo. 
But the Frankfort edition of 1615, from which 
Lewis de Serr:s made his firſt tranſlation, is omitted. 
He afterwards was informed that the author had 


made 
8 U 


TELLS "EMS > 
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(00 Renou, liv. ſubject, as Fernelius and Sylvius ſurpaſs Mirepfus and Præpoſitus. One eaſily perceives 
he not 


I el, chan that John de Renou was not a friend to la Riviere, Phyſician to Henry 
34 b. m. 465- ſcrupling to call him even a quack (c). I obſerved, that he rejects a great number of 
(4) Reno, liv. popular errors with reſſ to the virtue of plants, minerals, Sc. but he ſometimes 


55. — gives quarter to very childiſh traditions [BJ. He criticiſed ſomewhat in Bauderon's gi. 


p. 739- penſatory (d), which gave occaſion to his being called plagiary ; the fon of the Author 

who was cenſured, aſſerting, that John de Renou had enriched his antidotary with a vaſt 
(% Ibid, number of thefts from the diſpen/atory of the late Mr. Bauderon his father (e); but Renou 
mas. anſwered, that the charge was equally falſe and ridiculous (J). 


made his work one third larger in the Paris edition La veritable Medecine oppoſte & Þ Errour, &c.] 

of 1623; which ſupplement he alſo tranſlated, and [B] He times gives quarter to very childiſh tra- 
added it to the ſecond edition of his verſion. This ditions.] e gives but one inſtance of this. 7 1. 
ſecond edition is of Lyons 1626, printed by Anthony ſaid there is ſuch great virtue in the emerald, that it 
Chard. The copy I have ſeen, ſays in the title, mat only preſerves, from the falling ſickneſs, all thoſe who 
that it was printed at Lyons in 1637, by Nicholas <wear it on their fingers ſet in gold ; but likwiſe firengthens 
Gay. The work is in folio, and contains fourteen the memory, and powerfully reſiſts the effetts of carnal 
books; five for the Inflitutiones Pharmaceutice, three concupiſcence. For it is related that a King of Hungary, 
for the Materia Medica, and fix for the Antidetarium. being engaged in the amorous congreſi with his Ducen, 
There are a numberleſs multitude of typographical et a beautiful emerald, which he wore on his finger, 
errors in them. Lewis de Serres was a native of break into three pieces during their dalliance ; ſo great a 


Dauphine, Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in friend is this ſtone to chaſtity. This being ſo, methinks (a) Renou, liv, 


Lyons, and has been omitted by Mr. Allard, in his the interpreter of the Meſue was in the right to ſubſtitute 8 de la Matirre 
edicinale, chap. 


Bibliotheque de Dauphint. [Lewis de Serres lived forty the emerald inſtead of the turquoiſe &fc (2). 
years after this; and, in 1669, printed at Lyons, 


RESENIUS (PETER), Counſellor and Profeſſor in Copenhagen, was born there 
the 17th of June 1625. His father and his grandfathers, both by the tather's and mother's 
ſide, were Biſhops of Sealand. He was appointed Sub- Principal of the College of Co- 
penhagen in 1646; and having quitted that employment the following year, he ſet out 
to viſit foreign countries. He ſtudied, during four years, polite literature, and the law 

in the Univerſity of Leyden, after which he went uo France, and then into Spain and 

Italy. He ſtay'd a whole year in Padua, where he applied himſelf chiefly to the ſtudy 

of the civil law. He was elected Counſcllor of the German nation in that city; and Vice- 

Syndic of the Univerſity, in which quality he made a ſpeech in the Senate of Venice, 

and obtained a privilege for that Univerſity, It was in his power to have received the 

Order of Knighthood of St. Mark. He did not leave Padua till after having taken his 

Doctor's Degree in Law there, the 11th of September 1653. He returned to Denmark 

by the way of Germany, and married the 18th of July 1655. He was appointed Pro- 

feſſor of moral Philoſophy in the Univerſity of Copenhagen, the 25th of November 

(% At Copenha- 1657, afterwards Conſul of that city, Counſellor of the ſupreme Council; and laſtly, 
gen, 124% Preſident of Copenhagen, and Counſellor of Juſtice. He was ennobled the 18th of 
(5) Extrated January 1680, and created Counſellor of State the 6th of May 1684. He formed a 


from the Jour- 


nol of bis Lit, very fine library, which he left to the Univerſity of Copenhagen, and the catalogue of 
written by bim, jt was printed (a) in 1685, He allo publiſhed ſeveral books (b) [A]. 


ſelf, and prefixed 

to the catalogue | 

of his library. A] He alſo publiſhed ſeveral books.) Here follows Mandica, interpretibus Danica, atgue Latina, addite 
a lift of them : Edda Snorronis & turleſonti triplici lingu® quoque annotationes, Impreſſio fatta Hawnia anna 
Wandica & Latind : quarum Iſlandica primitiva , M. DC. LAXIII. Hawniz delineatio topographica in 
relique autem interpretationes. Prafixa etiam prolego- ere expreſſa, una cum brevi partium & tacorum enar- 
mena de triplici ratione docendi Ethicam : Item de Edda ratione, Danice & Germanice impreſia Hawnie, anno 
Scriptoribus, partibus & aliis fimilibus. Impreſſum eff M. DC. LXXIV. Samfox deſcriptio & delineatio cum 
hoc opus in quarta quam appellant forma, Anno figuris. In folio, Hawniz anno M. DC. LXXV. Fri- 
M. DC. LXV. Edde Samundianæ pars dicta HA VA. derici II. Hift. Danice in folio cum figuris, Haf. anno 
MAAL, complexa Ethicam Odini : eſique & IWſlandice & M. DC. EXXV. Lexicon Iſlendicum Gudmundi Andreæ 
Latine impreſſa, in quarts, ut vocant, anno M. DC. LV. Handi, cum fprafatione de ejuſdem wita : in forma 
Edde Semundiane VOLUSPA, continens Philoſophiam quarta Haunæ, anno M. DC. LXXXTIL. Leges Cim- 
Danorum, Norvegorumque antiquiſſimam : eftque impreſſa in brice Valdemari ſecundi Regis Donici, Germanice, in- 
quarto, anno M. DC. LXV. item anno M. DC. LAXIII. terprete Erico Krabbio, equite Danico. In prefatione 
additis Gudmundi Andres andi annotationibus. In- addita eft narratio de ordine equeſtri Dannebrogico : 
fſeriptiones Hawnienſes, Amagrienſes, & Uraniburgicæ, item de nous corpore Furis Danict : nec non de genealo- 
Latinæ, Danica, & Germanice ; una cum addita nar- gia ejuſdem Erici Krabbii. Hawnie in quarto, anno 
ratione de Tychone Braheo diverſiſque ipſius et fororis ipſius . DC. LXXXIV. Leges civiles & 7 Chriſtiani 
Sophie Brabeæ epiſtolis, editæ in quarto, anno M. DC. Secundi in quarto, Hauniæ anno M. DC. LXXXIV 
LXV11IL Jus aulicum vetus Regum Norvegorum, dictum Hauniæ & Riparum jus urbicum. In 12. Hawnie, 
HIRDSKRAA : Item Jus aulicum wetus Regum Dano- eodem anno M. DC. LXXXIV/ (1). 
rum dictum VITHE RLAGS RET, lingua triplici, original 


REVEREND-DE-BOUGY (JOHN), Marquis of Bougy, and Lieutenant Ge- 
neral of the French armies in the reign of Lewis XIV. diſtinguiſhed himſelf on a num- 
berleſs multitude of occaſions, by his great bravery and conduct, and by an inviolable 

adherence to the ſervice of his Sovereign, at a time when ſo many others went even to 
2 1649 the rebels, during the time of the laſt civil war (a). He was a Proteſtant; of an ancient 
2 and noble family of Lower Normandy [A], and the younger of ſixteen brothers or 
ſiſters. 


[4] He was . . . of an ancient and noble family of REND-DE-Boucy, and grandſon of OLIVER Reve- 
haber Normandy.) He was ſon to MicyaeL REve- REND-DE-Boucy, and great grandſon of MicyasL 
2 | REVEREND- 


I, P · 406. 


* (1) Vita Reſenii, 
folio D ij ve. 


(3) A Memoir 
communicate 
to the Author, 


(c) Ibid. 
(4) Ibid, 


le) Ibid. 


His Maje- 
Ky's patents for 
the creation of 
the Marquiſate 
ot Bougy» 


* 


* 


5 From the 
Memoir commu- 
nicated. 


(1) From the 
Memoir commu- 
nicated to me. 


(2) Mezerai, 
Hiſt, de France, 
Tom. 3. p. 776. 
edit. ot 1685, 


REV 


ſiſters (b), At twelve yeit's of age he entered as a Cadet in the Regiment of Guards 

and afterwards roſe from one poſt to another; he being ſucceſſively a Cornet, Captain of 
the Life-Horſe, Colonel, Sc. ( 2 He was Cornet of the Gendarmes of Marſhal de 
Gaſſion (d), who had ſuch great friendſhip and eſteem for him [ B], that this circumſtance 


alone proves his bravery, and other military accompliſhments. He was not of an un- 


grateful diſpoſition, he adhering Io very zcalouſly to the Marſhal, that Cardinal Mazarine 
could never win him over to his intereſt. His eminence was very urgent with him in 
that particular, when he went to the Court in order to make up for what the Marſhal's 
vivacity and boldneſs had ſpoiled (e). The Cardinal was more ſucceſsful, with regard to 
Mr. de Bougy, after Gaſſion's death [C]. His ſervices during the civil wars were great 
and important; and ſo advantageous an idea was entertained of his fidelity and conduct 

that he was appointed chief Commander of the troops which were to continue with the King ; 
which he did ſo ſucceſsfully, that after having beat the rebels, who would have prevented his 
paſſing the Loire at la Charité, and marching into Berri, he forced their Commander t9 
abandon the city of Bourges; which, not long after, opened its gates to the King (/). Be- 
fore this he had been chief Commander at the ſiege of Chateau Portien, which engaged his 
Majeſty, after he had taken that place, to beſtow the government of it upon bim. . He 


fignalized himſelf by taking Mas d' Agenois . ... at the retreat of St. Andras, and on many 


other occaſions, in one of which, being Lieutenant General, after having fought valiantiy 
to the laſt extremity, he was taken priſoner (g) in 1653, He was permitted to go to Court 
upon his parole (þ); and having been exchanged, he returned to Guienne, where in 
1654 he married Mary de la Chauſade de Callonge, a very rich heireſs, by whom he 
left but one ſon [DJ]. The Queen-mother and Cardinal Mazarin concerned themſelves in 
the moſt obliging manner in that marriage [E]; and did not forget to mention the good 
ſervices of the Lady's father [F J. He ſerved in Catalonia the ſame year, under the Prince 


of 


Reverxenr-pe-Boucy. The two laſt are mentioned ſhal's regiment was divided between Mr. de Gaſſion 
in Mezerai's hiſtory, as will ſoon appear. We do his coutin, and the Marquis de Bougy. 
not meet with any thing relating to their predeceſ- [CJ The Cardinal was more facce/sful, with regard 
ſors in printed books; but the records of the family to Mr. de Bougy, after Gafſion's death.] Having ſent 
o higher, though they are pretty imperfect; the for him to Court, the inſtant he had been informed 
Fouſe having been once plundered, and another time of Marſhal de Gaffion's death, he ſaid to him, 7 f- 
burnt, during the civil wars of the XVIth century fer you a friend in the room of him you have hft. The 
(1). Mezerai mentions one Bougy (2) among the fidelity you alu ays diſcovered for this Marſhal pleaſes me 
Lords who went to meet, in Caen, the Duke of 7o ſuch a degree, that I intreat you to have the ſame for 
Montpenſier, whom Henry III had ſent into Nor- me, and offer you my friendſhip. Mr. de Bougy replied 
mandy, to prevent the Leaguers from corrupting in ſuch a manner as was agreeable to the Cardinal; 
that whole province. This Bougy was father of and was fo true to his word, that when his eminence 
Oliver Reverend-de-Bougy, of whom Mezerai ſpeaks left France he attended him to the frontiers ; when I 
as follows: Caen would have been loſt, had not come back, ſays the Cardinal to him, I will make 
« the reſolution and judgment of Oliver Reverend of your fortune ; but when he was returned, he told 
« Bougy, a Gentleman of the country who happen- him, that his being a Proteſtant was an obſtacle to 
« ed to be there, checked the incurſion. But he it (7). 
« flew valiantly into the ſtreet, ſummoned his friends, 


« mean time, that the enemy would ſhut the gate ing nine years, commanded the regiment as Colonel, 
« of the bridge, he diſpatched immediately one of and left the ſervice only on account of his Religion, 
« his men to nail a piece of wood to it. By this after which he retired to Holland. He now lives at 


723 


| (7) Extracted 
[D] He left but one ſon.) This was Joun James Nom the Me- 


« rouzed the inhabitants; but foreſeeing, in the ReverENnD-pe-Bovcy, born in 1655, and who, dur- moir in queſtion, 


« means, when they attempted to ſhut it, the more 
« haſte they made, the leſs they perceived the ob- 
« ftacle; when immediately he himſelf arrived, 


With fifteen or twenty men who were animated by 


(3) Ibid. Vie de 
Henry IV. p. 
- 1097, 1098. 


(4) L' Abbe de 
Pure, Vie du 
Marechal de Gaſ- 
ien, Tom. 4+ P» 
309+ ad ann. 
1647. 


5) Extracted 
om the ſame 
Memoir. 


(6) It is ſtill in 
the tamily. 


« his example. His arrival aſtoniſhed and con- 
« founded them ; and as they could not ſhut the gate 
« cloſe, one of his followers, la Riviere-Renout by 
« name, forcing himſelf into the gap with equal 
« boldneſs and courage, ſhot la Motte-Corbiniere 
« through the head with a piſtol, and by his death 
« defeated his deſign and that of his party. The 
« citizens were more ſenfible of the greatneſs of the 
« danger when it was over; and the =o gave af- 
« terwards the following teſtimony of du Bougy ; 
« that his fidelity, which he had already experienced 
« on other occaſions, had, on this, ſaved him all 
« lower Normandy (3).“ 

[B) Marſhal de Gen had ſuch great friengſhip and 
eſteem for him.) It is known that he died of the 
wound he had received in the fiege at Lens, as he 
was endeavouring to move one of the flakes of a pali- 
ſado (a). He received a muſket ſoot in his head which 
flruck him down, and was immediately raiſed from the 
ground by his couſin de Gaſſion, and Marquis de Bougy, 
who only had followed him. "Theſe carried him back 
into the trenches, after which he got himſelf con- 
voyed to Arras, whither he was accompanied by 
Mr. de Bougy, at that time Marſhal of Battalia (5). 
The Marſhal, as he was dying, gave him his fevord (6). 
awith this compliment, that he thought r man in all 
France ſo worthy of wearing it after him. The Mar- 


the Hague, where he is greatly reſpected, as he 
juſtly deſerves. He has lol ra ins yn ſince he 
left France. There ſurvive only two daughters by 
his marriage, in 1674, with Elizabeth of Bar de 
Ons nan deſcended, on the mother's fide, from 
the famous Reniers, whoſe quarrel with Veiſius was 
attended with ſuch particular circumſtances, as 
are related by Thuanus (8) and Mezerai (9). This 
laſt hiſtorian relates, that he was Lieutenant of the 
Princes in Querci. The family of Bar de Campar- 
nau 1s a very noble one ; it is mentioned in man 
books, and particularly in the hiſtory of the ſiege 
of Montauban (10). 


[E] The Queen mother, and Cardinal Maxarin con- Tom. 3. p. 259 · 


(10) From the 
above-cited Me- 
moir. 


cerned themſelves in the moſt obliging manner, in that 
marriage.) The Marquis de Bougy was the bearer of 
a letter which that Queen wrote to Mademoiſelle de 
Callonge, in which her Majeſty defired her to receive 
him as one coming from her. She added, A the 
ſervices of your late father oblige me to ſee you ſettled, I 
7 —＋ I could not procure you a better huſband (11 
was James de la Chauſade, Baron de Callonge. He 
was Governor of Montpellier during the wars of 
Duke de Rohan, whoſe near relation he was. It 
was he who ſpoke in the name of the Proteſtants 
when the peace was concluded before Montpellier. 
See du Pleix's hittory, and Girard's life of Duke 
d*Epernon, Baſſompierre's Memoirs, the life of Duke 
de Montmorenci, and ſeveral other authors. His 
Majeſty's letters patents, for the raiſing the Barony 
of 


(8) Thuan. lib, 


52. P* 1079. ad 
ann. 1572. 


(9) Mezerai, 
HN 


. d- France, 


J The good ſervices of the Lad)'s father.) nn). (11) Ibid. 
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i) Extrafted 
m the Me. 
moir above. 


as follow: _ 
ing, during a 
— * geod 
an opinion of bis 
Prudence as of bis 
walour, ave em- 
ployed bim alſo 
in ſeveral 1mpor- 
tant negotiations, 
and particularly 
with regard to the 
Duke of Modena, 


wwben be declared 
for us, and join= tions (T). 


ed bis army to 
ours in 1648. 


(12) Extracted 


from the patent · 


(13) I writ this 
in April 1701. 


(14) See Colo- 
meſius, p. 271 
of Gallia Orien- 
talis, 


(15) Mezerai, 


Tom. 3. p. 93 


16) The patent. 


(x7) The patent» 


RES 


of Conti, and the following years till 1657, when he was obliged to aſk leave to go to 


Montpellier, that he might be cured of a defluxion which was fallen upon his lungs, He 
got this diſtemper by paſſing a whole night upon the mountains, where, in his ſleep, he 
had been quite coveted with ſnow. He could not find any eaſe in Montpellier, and meet- 
ing with no better ſucceſs' in Bourdeaux, he went to his houſe at Callonge, and died 
there in 1658, aged forty, being univerſally regretted. The King, the Queen, and 
Cardinal Mazarin, did his widow the honour to fend her letters of conſolation. He 
would have advanced higher in point of fortune, had he been a Roman Catholick. The 
ve and the Cardinal had deſired him ſeveral times by letter, to change his religion, 
and to remove, by that means, the obſtacle to his advancement, and offered him a Mar- 
ſhal's ſtaff, and any Government he might make choice of, provided he would turn 
Papiſt : but he anſwered, that if he could be prevailed upon to betray his God for a Mar- 
(% The word hal of France's ſtaff, he might betray his King for a thing of much leſs conſequence ;, that he 
of the patent are could not do either of them, but was contented to find that his ſervices were acceptable, and 
that the only obſtacle to his being rewarded was the religion he profeſſed (i). The King had 
made the Lordſhip of Bougy, in Lower Normandy, a Marquiſate; but as it is held of 
ſeveral Lords, ſuch a variety of oppoſitions were formed to the regiſtring of the patents, 
that they proved ineffectual. For this reaſon the erection was transferred to the Barony 
of Callonge, which holds immediately of the King. The patent was iſſued in Novem- 
ber 1667, and regiſtred in the chamber of accounts the gth of September 1669. 1 
have read it, and found there an ample account of the ſervices, which Marquis de Bougy 


of Callonge to a Marquiſate, declare, that this James 
de la Chauſade had been Colonel of a regiment of foot, 
in his Majeſty's ſervice, in Holland; that 5 had gained 
great reputation by his walour and experience in war, 
and by a great number of glorious actions atchieved by 
him, particularly during the commotions in Guienne un- 
der the government of Duke d Epernon, during which, 
on two different occaſions, he led a confiderable number of 
wolunteers, among the gentry, to the King, a circumſtance 
that contributed not a little to ſupport his Majeſty's au- 
thority, and to curb the factious; that at the battle 0 
Arvein he took the enemies cannon, after he had broke 
through and routed them with his regiment of tent 

companies ; and, that his glory might not be bounded h 
the frontiers of this Kingdom, he followed Duke de Can- 
dale to Turkey, to wage war with the enemies of the 
Chriſtian name, aubere he blew up the gates of Agli- 
man with à petard; and was one of the firſt who entered 
that place faword in hand, after having fignalized him- 
elf on ſeveral other occaſions (12). Mademoiſelle de 
Callonge, his other daughter, died at the Hague 
ſome months ago (13) in a very advanced age, un- 
married. She was a lady of exemplary piety and 
virtue, and very well ſkilled in the Hebrew tongue 
(14). She left France, for the ſake of her Religion, 
when the edi& of Nantz was repealed. Mezerai men- 
tions, in his hiſtory, one Callonge, among the Pro- 
teſtant Lords of the province of Guienne, who took 
up arms againſt Charles IX (15). 

[G] Hereunder are related ſome of the moſt glorious 
circumſtances of his life.] He commanded, at the bat- 
tle of Rocroi, the company of Gaſſion's Gendarmes 3 
and though one of his feet was ſhattered with a 
muſket ball, he nevertheleſs broke through one of 
the enemies battalions, where his horſe was killed un- 
der him by thruſts of pikes or ſwords (16). "Theſe 
are the expreſs terms of the patent cited above. In 
1650 he threw himſelf into the town of St. Quentin with 
500 horſe and by that means defeated the deſign the 
Spaniards had on this place which was in great danger. 
And after, wwhen they beſieged the city of Guiſe, the 
counſel he gave, for poſting tauelve hundred muſqueteers 
in the wood, to cut off the proviſions from the beſiegers, 
and the happy manner in which he himſelf conducted that 
enterprize, was one of the cauſes of raiſing the ſiege 
(17). The Court being determined to leave Paris in 
1651, after the Prince of Conde had diſcovered his 
ill deſigns, the Queen ſent immediately for Mr. de 
Bougy in Flanders, and ſeeing him come into her 
chamber with his boots on, her Majeſty cried, Here is 
Bougy; I am not afraid now. Then direCting herſelf 
to him, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe had ſent for him, to intruſt 
him with the King's perſon and her own, and ac- 
cordingly, he conducted them to Fontainebleau. It 

2 


had done the King; they conſiſting not only of warlike exploits, but likewiſe of negotia- 
Hereunder are related ſome of the moſt glorious circumſtances of his life [G]. 


He 


is to be obſerved, that he was at that time only 
Marſhal de Camp, and that there were ſeveral officers 
at Court in higher poſts (18) ; but the Queen did not 
truſt to _ one, or rather ſhe almoſt miſtruſted 
every one. r. de Bougy (19), at his leaving Flan- 
ders, had ordered a detachment of horſe to follow 
him, he himſelf having rid poſt thither. He was in- 
formed, as ſoon as he had brought the Court to 
Fontainebleau, that the Prince's forces were advancin 

towards Gien, in order to ſeize it. He then diſpatch- 


of ed a courier to the troops in Flanders, which had 


been commanded to follow him ; and intreated them, 
for his ſake, to make all the diſpatch poſſible. The 
courier came up with them as they were marching 
into their quarters ; and being ſhewn the orders, they 
did but juſt bait, and mounted their horſes again. 
Mr. de Bougy, the inſtant of their arrival, put him- 
ſelf at their head ; and marching into Gien, he or- 
dered the gate which ſtood towards the Prince's 
troops to be opened, when charging them with great 
briſkneſs, he defeated them, and took three general 
officers priſoners. As he was purſuing the routed 
enemy, he obſerved a young man who betrayed fear 
in his face ; when aſking him his name, and being 


(18) From the 
Memoir quoted 
above. 


(19) Ibid, 


told that he was ſon to one of the chief Mag iſt rates | 


of Bourges; will you, ſays he to him, carry à letter 
to your father, whom her Majeſly looks upon as one of her 
moſt zealous ſervants Ihe young man promiſed 
to give the letter to his father ; immediately after 
which Mr. de Bougy wrote to inform the Magiſtrate 
in queſtion, that he had juſt before defcated the 
Prince's troops, and was marching directly to Bour- 
ges. During this interval, the Prince of Conti had 
got into the town, and aſſembled the Magiltrates, to 
oblige them to declare for him. Upon the arrival 
of the youth, the Prince of Conti laughed at the 
letter, and taking it for an artifice, went into another 
room, to draw up ſuch an anſwer, as he thought pro- 
per to be made to de Bougy's letter. Whilit he 
was writing it, ſome wounded men arrived, who con- 
firmed the truth of that news, upon which the Magi- 
ſtrates told him, that he might retire, for that they 
were determined to remain faithful to the King (20). 
The Prince then withdrew to Mouron, and from 
thence to Guienne (21). Mr. de Bougy was com- 
manded to go with frve hundred horſe, to croſs the river 
Ne in NXaintonge, and over a ven wide and very 
dangerous moraſs, behind which lay the forces of the 
rebels, conſiſting of four thouſand horſe and frve thouſand 
foot ; he diſlodged them from two of their beſt quarters, 
and brought back, priſoners, near five hundred troopers or 
officers. Being Lieutenant-General of the day, at the 
ſiege of Capdequiers in Catalonia, and the troops 
which attempted the ſtorm having been repulſed from 


che 


(20 Ibid. 


(21) The patent: 
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O Letter kr. He had received among other wounds, five muſket ſhots (). 


Mercure Galant, 


(a) By Mr. Ma- 
rais, Advocate in 
the Parliament 


the breach, he ſeized a Serjeant's halbard, got firſt 

the breach, and brought back the ſoldiers by 
his example. He there was ſhot with a muſket- 
ball ; and yet fought with great bravery till the town 


REYNIER (PETER DE), Knight of the Order of St. John of Jeruſalem, was 
of the illuſtrious family of Reyniers of Toulouſe, He was killed anno 1311, in the 
iſland of Rhodes, to which Othoman King of the Turks laid fiege that year. This 
Knight diſplayed the utmoſt bravery at that ſiege. This family has given birth to ſeve- 
ral perſons of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit; and among the reſt, to ELIAS DE Rev- 
NIER, Counſellor in the Parliament of Languedoc in 1523, who was very remarkable 
for his great fidelity to his Prince; and whoſe ſon, who alſo was a Counſellor of Parlia- 
ment, married Martha de Minut, daughter to Meſſire James de Minut, firſt Preſident in 
the above-mentioned Parliament: FRancis DR REYNIER, Seneſchal of Lauragois ; 
Joan DoE REyNitR, Colonel of a Regiment. The ſurvivors of this family now are 
CHARLES DE REYNIER, Knight of the Order of St. Lewis, Lieutenant to his Majeſty, 


and Commander of the town and 8 of Brouage (a). He has a brother whe is 
a Counſellor in the Parliament of Toulouſe (5). 


was taken, whereof he was made Governor, though 


officers in that manner (22). 


REZ (ANTHONY DE), Eſq; Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, was ſon to 
ANTHONY DE Rez, Counſellor and Secretary to the King, and was born in Paris anno 
1650, His merit will beſt appear, by inſerting two panegyricks which have been ſent 
me (a). I am perſuaded that all perſons of taſte will look upon them as well drawn up, 
and very worthy of ſerving as models. The firſt is more extenſive, and contains a greater 
number of particulars [A]. The ſecond is of great weight; it being extracted from a 


it was no longer the cuſtom to reward Huguenot (22) prom the 
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ſpeech ſpoke by an Attorney General, in the Parliament of Paris [ B]. 


A] The fim elogium is more extenſive, and contains 
a greater number of particulars.) I ſhall tranſcribe it 
here in the very words I received it ; it being my 
opinion, that the leaſt alteration in it, or ſuppreſſion 
would ſpoil it. Anthony de Rez devoted himſelf, 
« from his youngeſt years, to the bar; and was but 
« ſixteen when pleaded his firſt cauſe. After 
« continuing ſome time in the lower Courts to learn 
* their forms of proceeding, he appeared with diſ- 
e tinguiſhed luſtre, though but very young, in the 
0 ä The ſeveral talents by which he af- 
e terwards diſtinguiſhed himſelf were preſently diſ- 
« covered in him ; an eaſy, lively and penetrating 
« genius; a noble, ſimple and natural eloquence ; 
« a polite and happy delivery; a fund of Ciceronian 
« raillery ; a certain inſinuation that was irreſiſtible ; 
& a truth, which every feature in his face, and his 
e pleaſing countenance diſcovered before he ſpoke ; 
« a probity that was proof to the moſt ſeduci 
«« temptations ; an agreeable and ſolid fund of eru- 
dition reſulting from good ſenſe, juſtice and hu- 
« manity, rather than from books; in fine, all the 
« qualities that conſtitute the good and great man. 
% Immediately perſons of all ranks reſorted to him. 
% No man pleaſed perſons of diſtinftion ſo well as 
« he did, becauſe of his good mein, his affability, 
« and his very genteel behaviour: and perſons of 
© low rank were deſirous of having him for their 
« defender, becauſe of his well known honour, his 
« kindneſs, and regard for every one. He diſchar 
« his duty to both, by an exactneſs in the ſmalleſt 
things, and the greateſt fidelity. Magiſtrates of 
« all ranks, firmly perſuaded that nothing but truth 
could come from his lips, liſtened to him with com- 
« plaiſance, were delighted to ſee him, and honoured 
66 kim wich the mo ſingular affection. Though 
« quite crowded with buſineſs; his great regularity 
and order enabled him to go through with it: 
« he was engaged in all cauſes of any importance: 
% he defended, with the utmoſt eloquence, that of the 
« Princes of Lorrain, with regard to the donation 
« of Madamoiſelle de Guiſe, and he afterwards de- 
„ fended the validity of her laſt will. He was per- 
« petually engaged in conteſts, and always came off 
„ victorious. If a client wanted an advocate, the 
«« Court uſed to nominate him by a ſuperior order, 
« and entruſted him with ſuch cauſes as were given 
« over. Affairs of the greateſt conſequence increaſ- 
« ed and became eaſy in his hands. The moſt 
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RHODOMAN 


tt knotty difficulties — — the inſtant he un- 
« dertook them ; and the Judges being put in a clear 
and certain method by him, pronounced their 
« ſentences without any fear of being miſtaken. 
« Such he appeared atthe bar ; ſuch, and ſtill more 
« amiable if poſſible, he a in ſociety and 
« converſation. There never was a kinder; more 
« ſincere, and obliging friend; a better father, or 
a better huſband. He led a life of purity, virtue 
and innocence, which at the ſame time was 
« heightened by ſprightlineſs and gaiety. His ge- 
„ nius ſuggeſted to him, at will, a thouſand inge- 
7 nious 3 to unbend himſelf after his 
a t fatigues. None in his com ever grew 
* hog: 2 he ever tired with Binſclf. He was 
that univerſal man, whoſe picture Mr. Peliſſon has 
« drawn, in his preface to Sarrazin's works : an 
« excellent orator at the bar: a judicious chamber- 
« counſellor, a tender father and huſband in his family; 
« an uſeful and agreeable friend; in a word, adorned 
« with all the qualities, as well natural as acquired; 
« as can ſatisfy the mind of man. Nothing was 
« wanting but a longer life ; he being ſnatched 
« away, in the middle of a moſt Dining career, and 
« the moſt promiſing hopes, by a malignant fever, 
the 7th of February 1694, at forty three years of 
age, after ſeven days illneſs ; leaving two children, 
a ſon and a daughter, whom Magdelain du Four 
« his wife had brought him.“ 

ULB] The ſecond elogium is of great weight, it bei 
extracted from a ſpeech, ſpoke by an 1 
in the Parliament of Paris.] What follows is the 
continuation of the — 4 given in the remark. 
above. Mr. de Harlay then Attorney-General, 
« making a ſpeech at the opening of the Parliament 
« the ſame year, did not forget him, though he had 
been dead ten months; and propoſed him as a 
“ pattern to all his brethren in expreſſions that re- 
« fle& the higheſt honour on his memory. They 
« are as follow : (*) To moderate the true liberty of , 
« your profeſſion, wwe again repeat that it is not an eaſy 


« undertaking, nor of ſmall labour : it is the reſult of Martin 1694, 
« @ fludy, or rather a perpetual attention to our own ſur la Liberte, 


« minds, and of an exact practice of ſeveral wirtues. 
It is thus one of your brethren, of wv 
« death deprived us, not long fince acquired the efleem of 
« the public, and the friendſbip of all aubo were ac- 
% quainted with him; and had attained, in an age not 
« far advanced, the reputation and praftice of the 

« greateſt 
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(a) Rhodoma- 
nus, Epiſt. De- 
dicat. Quinti 


Smyrnæi. Quen- 


Pedt, de Patriis 
lufir. P · 21 Js 


(5) Their anceſ- 
tors had founded C 


it in the mona- 
ſtery of that 
name, by the ad- 
vice of Luther 
and Melanch- 
thon. See Rho- 


doman's Dedica- 


tion to Quintus 
GE 


(1) In Epiſtola 
catorra Quin - 
ti Calabri. Ns 


(2) Daniel Sen- 
nertus, in Pro- 
grammate, apud 
Henningum 
Witte, Memor. 
Pbileſepb. p. 24. 


(3) Ibid. p. 25. 
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RHODOMAN (LAURENCE) was born anno 1546, in the village of Saſſowerf 
(a), belonging to the Counts of Stolberg m Upper Saxony. The happy genius for 
learning, which he had diſcovered from his moſt tender years, induced thoſe Counts to 
maintain him in the College of Ilfeld (5), He continued there ſix years ; and made fo 
great a progreſs under Michael Neander (c), that he afterwards was qualified to be prin- 


ipal teacher in the moſt eminent publick ſchools, and moſt flouriſhing Univerſities [A]. 


He was eſpecially well ſkilled in the Greek tongue. He compoſed ſome Greek verſes, 
which have been admired by the beſt Judges (4), but Scaliger did not like his Latin 
poetry [B]. He was very ſucceſsful in his Latin tranſlation of Diodorus Siculus. He 
at laſt was appointed Hiſtory Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Wittemberg, and died there 


the 8th of January 1606. 


I ſhall give a catalogue of his principal works [C]. He 


) See the ſame 


fc 
dedication, and 


the preface to hig 
verſion of Diodo- 
rus Siculus, 


r* rem · 


had had the honour to be made Poet Laureate, NicholAs RRHODOMAN his fon has pub- 09587. Bib}, 


liſhed ſomething (e). 


« oreateſt advocates. Adorned with thoſe exteriour 
* oraces, which nature aline can beflow, he diſplayed in 
* Js countenance, the chara#eriflicks of probity and 
«7 modeſly hich avere conſpicuous in his whole condutt. 
« You have ſcen him, at his faſt ſetting out, ſuſtain gh- 
« rioufly the weight of the greateſt actions, and defend 
« the moſt difficult cauſes, with equal politeneſi and ſo- 
& diy. Attentive to all his duties, zealous for his 
* chents, courteous to his brethren, reſpectful to the Ma- 
e oiftrates, he has given the moſt ſhining proofs, that 
« if ſometimes the neceſſity of your employment, or the ex- 
% preſs orders of your ſuperiours, oblige you to ſpeak 
jn favour of impoſture or calumny, you may un- 
« dertake the defenſe of guilt without ſtaining your 
honour, and conſcience ; and even ſay the moſt 
« ungrateful things, without breaking the ſtricteſt 
« rules of decorum and civility. But it is not enough 
« to pay interiorly this ſad duty to his memory ; nor take 
« @ pleaſure in hearing the elogiums he has ſo juſtly de- 
« ſerved. His example ſhould excite you to imitate his 
« wirtues ; and continue to force us, by your regular con- 
« duct, to fpend theſe ſolemn days in publiſhing your prai/ſ- 
« es; without being put under a neceſſity of cenſuring 
« ſuch faults as are contrary to the duties of your pro- 
« feffion, and which we are proud to ſee are fo rarely 
« found among you.” 

[4] He afterwards was qualified to be principal 
Teacher in the maſi eminent publick ſchools, and moſt flour- 
i/ſhing Univerſities.) Here follows what he himſelf 
tells us (1): Eoſque in his, ov» 949 neu psoay, progre/- 
ſus feci, ut nobilium inde puerorum, & illuſiriſſ. princi- 


pum informationi neque immature neque infruttuoſe ap- 


plicarer ; Scholarum etiam bene conſtitutarum adminiſtra- 
tioni debinc preficerer. i. e. By the aſſiſtance of God 
« and the Muſes, I made ſuch advances in theſe ſtu- 
e dies, that I was employed, from that time, both 
« ſeaſonably and propitiouſly, to inſtruct the children 
<« of the Nobility, and the molt illuſtrious Princes. I 
« afterwards was appointed to preſide over ſome well 
« regulated ſchools.” 'The places where he taught, 
are thus mentioned in his funeral programma : Docuit 
Walcerodi, docuit Jenæ, docuit Straleſundi, docuit de- 
nique Wittebergæ, atque ita docuit ut eruditione, ſedu- 
litate, ac dexteritate ſecundus haberi nemini debeat (2)- 
We are here told, that he diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo 
well by his learning, aſſiduity and ſkill in teaching, 
in the abovementioned cities, that he was excelled by 
none. He was Greek Profeſſor ſeven years in Jena, 
and four years Hiſtory-Profeſſor in Wittemberg (3). 
[B] Scaliger did not like his Latin fottry.) Here fol- 
lows what he ſaid in converſation : Rhodomanus dotti/- 


fimus in Pogſi Græca, ſed in Latina imperitus & infe- 


lix. . . Bonum Diodorum Siculum edidit ; i. e. Rho- 
« domanus is extremely well ſkilled in Greek poetry, 
but ignorant and unhappy in that of the Latin... 
„He publiſhed a fine Diodorus Siculus. ) 
A pretty man, qui latuit, {ke Leqpardus, who was a 
Krillful Grecian, 1 2 many letters, into Germany, 
about Rhodomanus, that they were ſhewn to the Duke of 
Saxony, who called him, from a trifling ſchool in Pomera- 
nia, to Wittemberg. He is very ugly and clownifh. . . 
He is a Poet and a good Grecian. . . . . He drew up a 


chronology, in «which he reſolved to contradict every body, 
and me alſo. There are the moſt trifling things in the 
evorld in his book. Chronologers have committed a great 
number of errors. Rhodoman doats in his old age; he 
pronounces like Vulcanius. Rhodomanus carmina Latina 
non bene ſcribit, ſed Graca bona ; bonus eft Gracus in 
Poetis (4). 

I am to obſerve, that Scaliger confounded our Lau- 
rence Rhodoman with one Laurence Codoman (5), 
Author of four books of chronology, Which he annex- 
ed to his annals of the holy ſcriptures, publiſhed at 
Wirtemberg in 1581. The molt hari) men often 
commit ſuch faults in converſation ; which they may 
eaſily do, when there is but about the difference of a 
letter in the names of Authors. 'This is what Sca- 
liger did. 

[C] 1 fall give a catalogue of his principal works.} 


He made a Latin tranſlation of the Greek poem of 


Cointus Smyrnæus, or Quintus Calaber, concerning 
the taking of Troy, and added ſome corrections to it. 
I am of opinion, that the commentaries he wrote on 
that Author were never printed; and it is at random 
that Moreri and others affirm, that they are greath 
efieemed. I make uſe of an edition of that work (6), 


(4) Scaligerar,a, 
Vice Rhodoma « 


nus, P. N. 204. 
(5) See Mollerus, 


p- 716 of his He- 
monymofcepia. 


(6) That of 


in which there are two Greek and Latin poems of 1614. 


Rhodoman : the one entitled IALAEZE MIKPA, contain- 
ing an abridgment of the Iliad, and of Quintus Ca- 
laber ; and the other entitled TPOIKA, contains an 
epitome of the Trojan war, ex wariis auctoribus de- 
cerpta. There likewiſe is inſerted the ſpeech, in which 
Dion Chryſoſtom aſſerts that Troy was not taken, 
with a Latin verſion by Rhodoman, and ſome Scho- 


lia. Here follow the titles of ſome other works (7). (7) Witte, Men. 


Hiſtoria vitæ & doctrinæ Martini Lutheri carmine he- 
roico deſcripta. (8) Deſcriptio Hiſtoriæ Eccigſiæ, five po- 


Pbilhſpb. p. 28. 


(8) Idem, ibid. 


to Dei Politiæ cjuſdem & rerum præcipuarum, que in p. 27. 
1 


ho acciderunt, Graco carmine, cum verſione Lati- 
na e regione textus Græci, Francof. 1581, in 8vo. Poe- 
fs Chriſtiana, id eft, Paleſline ſeu Hiflorie ſacræ Gre- 
co-Latinæ libri 9. Marpurgi 1589. Francof. 1590, 
1630, in 4to. Argonautica, Thebaica, Ilias g 
Lipſ. 1588, in 8vo. Tabule Etymobogie Grace. ibid. 
1590, 8vo. Memnonis Hiſtoria de Republica Heraclien- 
um, & rebus Ponticis Ecloge : ſeu excerpte & abbre- 
viatæ narrationes in Sermanem Latinum tranſlate. 
Helmſtadii 1591, in 4to. Epithalamia ſacra. ſenæ 
1594, in 4to. Ex Memmone, de Tyrannis Heracke 
Pontice Ctefia & Agatharchide excerptæ Hiftorie 
Grace & Latine partim ex Laur. Rhodomani interpre- 
tatione. Geneva 1593, 8vo. Theologiz Chriſtianæ ty- 
rocinia, carmine Heroico Græco- Latino in 5 libros digeſa. 
Lipſ. 1597, 8vo. His Germanis was not printed at 
his death, and it 1s greatly applauded in his funeral 
programma. Inprimis opus led auro contra efliman- 
dum, quod de origine, moribus ac rebus geftis weterum 
Germanorum Grace ſcripfit, & Germanidem inſcripfit. 
uod opus unicum tale ei, ut animum atque ingenium 
hominis excellentem, charitateque patriæ inſigniter fla- 
grantem, abunde oftendat (9). Witte (10) ranks it in 
the catalogue of the printed works of Rhodoman, but 
does not mention the year in which it was publiſhed 
at Wittemberg. 


(a) Herodot, lib. RHODOPE, a famous Courtezan, contemporary with Æſop, and a ſlave in the ſame 
houſe with him, was born in Thrace (a). Xanthus the Samian took her into Egypt, 


2. Cap. 134+ 


% A cityof the where Charaxus a Merchant of Mitylene (b), and brother of Sappho, was ſo ſmit with 
idand of Lesbos. her, that he purchaſed her for a very conſiderable ſum of money. By this means ſhe 


obtained her liberty; and being a woman of great beauty, and as the city of Nau- 


cratis 


9) Sennertus, i, 
rogrammate, 
apud Witte, p · 

24. 


(10) U ſupras 


E 


223 A Bu -—_. 


4.%* wo to MS: om 


1 


Wirren 


from Herodot. 


fl. cap: 13j. Poſe that ſhe got ſo much mo 


RIC. 


cratis where ſhe fixed her abode abounded with wealthy perſons, of a ſenſual turn of 
(c) Extrafted mind; ſhe amaſſed great riches by turning courtezan (c). However, we muſt not ſup- 
by that profeſſion, as enabled her to build one of thoſe 


pyramids [Hh which have been ranked among the ſeven wonders of the world. Hero- 


dotus rej 


s this as fabulous; and the ſame muſt be ſuppoſed of what we are told con- 
cerning her ſhoe [BJ. Athæneus is of opinion, that 


rica the Courtezan, miſtreſs to 


G then. lib. Sappho's brother, was confounded by Herodotus with Rhodope (d). 


3: Þ+ 596. | 

[4] Enabled her to build one of thoſe ppramids.] Pli- 
ny does not ſpeak of this in a doubtful manner ; but 
perhaps he did not believe any thing of it; and that 
the only reaſon of his writing in that manner was, 
to have an opportunity of ſhewing his wit. He ob- 
ſerves, that the dimenſions and magnificent ſtructure 
of the pyramids is not the moſt ſurprizing circum- 
ſtance in this wonder of the world ; the greateſt mi- 
racle, continues he, is, that a Courtezan thould have 
amaſſed ſuch treaſures, as to be able to defray the 
expences of that pyramid, which is moſt admired. 
Hæc funt pyramidum miracula : ſupremumque illud, ne 
quis regum opus, miretur minimam ex his, ſed laudatiſſi- 
mam, a Rhodope meretricula fatam. LEſopi fabula- 
rum Phihſophi conſerva quondam & contubernalis hec 
Fuit, majore miraculo tantas opes meretricio ge conquiſi- 
() Plin. lib tat gu (1). This tradition was one of the roman- 
36. cap. 12. p. tick tales invented by the Grecians. Herodotus, who 
m. 302. was credulous enough of ſtories, does nevertheleſs re- 
fute this. He afferts (2), that the pyramid which 
(2) Herodot. lib. Rhodope was ſaid to have built, was built ſeveral 
2 cap. 134. years before the reign of Amaſis, under whom that 
Courtezan lived. He adds (3), that though ſhe had 
acquired great riches, it yet would not have been poſ- 
ſible for her to defray the immenſe ſums, which that 
building would have coſt. He proves it by a very 
ſtrong reaſon. We know very well, ſays he, the a- 
mount of this woman's riches; for the iron ſpits 
which ſhe conſecrated at Delphi, and which coſt 
her the tenth part of her ſubſtance, are ſtill in that 
temple. Theſe ſpits were to roaſt oxen. The Prieſts 
under the heathen ſyſtem were not over nice ; they 
thinking the ſmell that iſſued from profit or gain ve- 
ry ſweet, though the thing from which 1t aroſe 
was ever ſo ſtinking ; and it is from them that Veſ- 

paſian might have learned this maxim of Juvenal, 


Lucri bonus eft odor ex re 


3 Idem, ibid. 
cap. 135+ 


(4) Juven- yr. Qualibet (4). 
14. Ver» 204. | 
— « He that grows rich by ſcow'ring of a fink, 


23. Gets wherewithal to juſtify the ſtink. 
J. Dx rox, Jun. 


They uſed to receive with joy the offerings made by 
Courtezans, and conſecrated them amid the moſt cele- 
brated monuments of the devotion of people; this 
was immortalizing the guilt of thoſe Courtezans in the 
manner they deſired: The only motive, which prompt- 
ed Rhodope to devote the tenth part of her plunder 
to the making of ſpits, was, to raiſe an eternal mo- 


nument to herſelf in Greece, "Eni$%ator ye Pede 

hne ar; is Th EM xataroniolai, roinwa Tour 

oapiry Tivo, To wn Tuyxavu Ay i „ 3% Evaxti- 

uren iy lig, rdre avatar is ArrPes prnucourer d,. 

Th; av d rng TWy hr Fonotir oi; Betope; 

oidpty;, Goo Irexoiprs 4 Aar of, Gniniurs is AsA- 

Ogs. 0% , kr. cr, dh T5 wp Toy | 

Xi &1{$40 a, de Os erg rd ms (5). i. e. Rho- (5) Herodot. lib 

In _ being deſirous of tranſmitting her name to 2. cap. 135+ 

« poſterity among the Greeks, cauſed things to be ö 

« made, which no one had ever thought of before, or 

« made a gift of; and preſented them to the Temple 

„of Delphos, as a monument left by her. She 

*© cauſed as many iron ſpits for roaſting of oxen to 

be made, as the tenth part of her ſubſtance could 

« buy, and ſent the ſpits to Delphos. They are 

« ſtill depoſited behind the altar raiſed by the Chians, 

« and —_— to the Temple itſelf.” The Jewiſh _ | 

laws did not allow any ſuch unhallowed thing (6). (6) Non inferes 
[B] What we are told concerning her fbve. J One mercedem meretri- 

day as ſhe was bathing; and her maids were looking , f 47% 

after her clothes, an eagle came down; ſeized one of Hei ru; 22 

her ſhoes, carried it to Memphis, and dropped it in the cungue 3 

lap of King Pſammitichus, who was then fitting on abeminatio ef 

his tribunal, adminiftring juſtice. He admired the Be apud 

beauty of the ſhoe, and the eagle's action; and {neon 

commanded an enquiry to be made throughout all xxii, 18, 

Egypt, for the Lady, who had been plundered of her 

ſhoe in this manner. Accordingly ſhe was found; (5) Extracted 

and being brought to him, he made her his Queen from lian, 

(7)- As to myſelf, I do not believe a word of this, Var. Hiſt. lib, 
ou 


h fortune ſometimes takes a pleaſure in ſuch - — 


„ r waage g ra adi Qigra i 17. p. 556. 
#5024 vv, inopinatorum atque ineæpect᷑atorum amans for- : 
tuna (8). Rhodope, who was a captive along with (8) /Elian. ibid. 
ÆEſop, would willingly have married this monſtrous 

man. What a change would this have wrought ! She 

would have been wife to an auguſt Monarch; and 

ranked among thoſe perſons, 


Duales ex humili magna ad faſtigia rerum 
Extollit, quoties vuluit fortuna jocari (9). 


* Whom for her pleaſure, fortune can advance ; 
And toſs them topmoſt on the wheel of chance. 
Dryden, a little altered. 


We may obſerve by the way, that wit and 

ſenſe may get the better in a girl's mind, of the ef- 

fects of deformity. ZEſop, though the uglieſt of (10) Herodot lib, 
mortals, made an impreſſion on Rhodope's heart (10). ˙ ©®Þ 34+ 


(9) Juven, ſatyt 
3. vet. 39. 


RICCI (MICHAEL ANGELO) raiſed to the purple by Pope Innocent XI. the 
iſt of September 1681, was born at Rome in 1619. He was fond of the mathematicks, 
and made great progreſs in them, as appears from his treatiſe de maximis & minimis, 


which has borne two or three impreſſions. 


He wrote two diſſertations, one of which is 


inſerted in Cardinal Brancaccio's works; and the other in Carlo Dati's Epiſtle ad Phila- 
lethos. He afterwards applied himſelf with prodigious aſſiduity to the ſtudy of Divinity. 
He has been applauded by very ſamous Authors, ſuch as Gaſſendi, Renatus Francis 
| Sluſius, Cardinal Pallavicini, Fabretti, c. He collected a very fine library (a). 


({) Extracted 
om Proſper 


He had been raiſed to ſeveral employments before he was created Cardinal; and ainong 


Mandobus, Bid. Others, to that of ſecretary of the, congregation of indulgences and of relicks, and that 


mm. Cent. Ge p- 
344, 345+ 


of conſultor of the holy office. He was in thoſe employments in 1678, when he gave 


his approbation to the Biſhop of Condom's book, entitled, P Expoſitzon de la Doftrine 


Catholique. 


{a) Thevet, 


ojmogr, Univer- 


RICHER, or RICHIER (PETER), a Carmelite and Doctor of Paris (a), turned 


il, liv. 21. ch. Proteſtant, and withdrew to Geneva, where he was admitted into the miniſtry anno 


2, folio 909, 


* 


1556, to be ſent into America, to the Sieur de la Villegagnon (a). He was then above 


9075 de Leri, fifty (r). He embarked at Honfleur the 19th of November of the ſame year, with Mr. 
de L Ane, 


a þ- ay Charticr, a Miniſter alſo, and with ſome perſons whom the Church of Geneva thought () Ibid. 


"hap, 1. p. me 6. Proper for Villegagnon's deſign (d). He arrived at the iſland of Colligni the roth of 


(d) Ibid, chap. 25 
March p- 8. * 


r — —— 
* EE 


( 
f 83. 
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N 
1) Jon GLek 
de ! Amerique, 


Chap. 6. p. 55» 

Y Ibid, p. 56. 
(e) Ibid. p. 59. 
(5) Ibid. p. 66. 


(i) Ibid. p. 67. 


4% Ibid, Pp. 68. 


(/) Ibid. p. 76. 
See alſo Beza, 

Hiß. Eccieſ. liv» 
2. p. 160. 


{*) Leri, ch. 6. 
p- 76. See alſo 
Theod. de Beze, 


ubi ſupra. 
n) Leri, ibid. p» 


1) Theod. de 
e, Hiſt. Ec- 
clęſiaſtig. liv. 2. 
p. 139, 140. ad 
ann. 1558. 


Da de 1 A- 
merigue, Chaps 
22. p. Mm. 368. 


(3 Vincent, 
Recherches fur les 
commencemens & 
tes premiers pro- 
gres de la Refer- 


mation de la Ville 


Rocbelle, b · 275 
28. 


® Peoupel. J. LL 
au commencement, 


(4) Vincent, Cc. 
* 44+ 


(5) Pierre Ri- 
cher, Sieur de 
PFjle, ibid» P- 27. 


(6) Du Verdier, 
Bibl. Franc. Fo 
620+ 


x (7) Epitom. Bibl, 


ein. P · ms. 032, 


* L'Eſtrille, 

( Curry-comb) 
and {UE ſpouſſette 
Bruſh), are two 
ittle pieces print» 
ed againſt Ville; 


Anon 


R E. 


Y 


March 1557 (e, where he preached that very day in Villegagnon's Preſence, who d 

petually lifting up his hands, turning his eyes to Heaven, venting deep ſighs, and ſuch 
75 (f ), which filled the whole company with admiration. They adminiſtred the ſa- 
crament a few days after, and John Cointa, formerly a Doctor of Sorbonne, abjured the 
Romiſh errors (g). Villegagnon made admirable prayers, and received on his knees, the 


bread and wine from the Miniſter's hand (B). 


outward teſtimonies of zeal ceaſed very ſoon ; he and 


The hopes that were grounded on theſe 
inta diſputing ſoon after about 


the Anti-chriſt, with Richier and Chartier (i). The laſt mentioned was ſent to Geneva 


to carry the ſtate of the diſpute to Calvin ; 
to his deciſion (&). However, he 


pulled off the maſk before Calvin's anſwer was come 


illegagnon declaring that he would ſubmit 
(e) In the art. 


(J. He declared himſelf a Papiſt a little after the Communion of Whitſuntide (n;: VILLE CAC. 
and had he been powerful enough, he would have dealt roughly with Peter Richier, and Nox. 


the reſt of the Genevois (a). However, he only commanded them to depart, and they () Len, chag. 


obeyed his orders. I have ſpoke more largely of this matter elſewhere (o). They im- 27 p. 341. 


barked the 5th of January 1558 (p) 3 and after having ſuffered prodigiouſly (4), 


they (2) John de Le- 


arrived at the port of Blavet in Britany the 26th of May following (7). Richier was after- 1, one of them 
wards Miniſter of the Church of Rochelle A], and publiſhed a piece againſt the Sieur de 1 


them, ibid. chap, 


Villegagnon [BJ]. Nothing can be more ridiculous than to make him chief of the ſect 2: and 22, 


of the Richerians; and to affirm that this pretended faction was tainted with the Neſtorian 
hereſy 3 and nevertheleſs a celebrated Jeſuit has preſumed to do this [C]. He adds 


[4] Richier was afterwards Miniſter of the Church 
of Rochelle.) © At this time Peter Richier returning 
from America, where he had greatly ſuffered un- 
„ der the tyranny of Villegagnon, a very wicked 
« and moſt villainous apoſtate, came to Rochelle, 
« where he found about fifty perſons, who had been 
« oathered together in the Lord, by the miniſtry of 
« la Fontaine and la Place, whom he ſpoke of in 
« the hiſtory of the preceding year. He ſtrength- 
1 ened this little flock ſo greatly in a ſhort time, that 
« a conſiſtory, and the reſt of the eccleſiaſtical diſci- 
„ pline, was eſtabliſhed there. And this firſt begin- 
„ning was ſo much favoured by the Lord, that a 
« conſiderable part of the citizens came over in a 
« ſhort time to the Church of the Lord, quit- 
« ting the errors of the Romiſh church. The 
« Lord preparing for himſelf this place at that time, 
in order that it might one day oppoſe the ſtrongeſt 
« efforts of its adverſaries (1).” He was living when 
Joby de Leri printed his relations, I mean in 1577; 

e ſpeaking as follows of the ſufferings they met with 
during their voyage, As to Mr. Peter Richier, 
„ now Miniſter of the church of Rochelle; this wor- 
« thy man will tell you, that being ſtretched along, 
through weakneſs, in his little cabin, he was not 
« able to lift up his head, to offer up his prayers to 
„ God, whom nevertheleſs, in the pofture he lay in, 
« he called upon with great fervour (2).” I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that Moreri is miſtaken, when he ſays that 
Richier, after his return from America, was Mi- 
niſter of Geneva. I alſo muſt obſerve, that Mr. 
Vincent (3), who quotes Beza's words, and adds that 
they gave occaſion to Poupeliniere * call Richer the fa- 
ther of the church of Rochelle, obſerves that what Beza 
ſays concerning the qfabliſſiment of the conſiſtory in 
that year 1558, is proved by the regiſters of records of 
the 1 ; but ſo far was he from ſaying that Richier 
was appointed Miniſter of that place, he declares (4) 
that the Paſtor eſtabliſhed at the firſt creation of the 
conſiſtory, was named Fayet. I own he ſays that in 
1:61, this church had two Paſtors, who were the 
Sieurs Fayet and de PIfle, the laſt of whom was our 
Richier (5). | 
[B) K publiſhed a piece againſt the Sieur de Villa- 
gagnon.] The book entitled, A refutation of the idle 
dreams and falſhoods of Nicholas Di.rand, called Chewa- 
lier de Villigagnon, printed in 1562, in 8vo, was not 
written by James Spifame, under Peter Richier's name, 
as is affirmed by du Verdier Vau-Privas (6), it being 
writ by the perſon whoſe name is prefixed to it. We 
find the following title in Geſner's Bibliotheque : Pe- 
tri Richerii Apologetici libri duo, contra Nicolaum Du- 
randum qui fe Vilagagnonem vocat, quibus illius in pies 
Americanos tyrannidem exponit, & negotium Sacramen- 
tarium tractat. Geneve 1561, in 4to (7). Add to this 
the following words of John de Leri : © But becauſe 
« when Villegagnon was returned to France, not only 
« Peter Richer painted him in his genuine colours ; 
« but others have ſince curried and bruſhed him * 


(7) Ibid. p. 37. 
that 


« ſo handſomly, that he did not dare to open his 

« mouth; I ſhall ſay no more of this for fear of | 

« tiring my Readers (8).” A glaring inſtance that (8) Leri, Ni. ds 
Moreri did not well examine the things he advanced, is, e on _ 
that after having ſaid a great many handſom things „7“ .f b. f. 
of Villegagnon, he refers us to his life (9), written by 

Richier; a work in which Villegagnon mutt neceſſa- (9) Moreri, un- 
rily appear in the blackeſt colours. as _ 

[C] A celebrated Feſuit has preſumed to do this.) If ry 

the Reader looks into Father Gaultier's chronological 

tables, he will find that the 63d chapter of the 16th 

century, is entitled, or RicukRIAN Is, Duck Petro 

Richerio, (concerning the Ricuerians, Peter Richer 

being their chief). He affirms (10) that this Peter 10) Oaulterius, 
Richer taught in America, in Villegagnon's preſence, Tad. Chron. p. m. 
that Chriſt, as man, ought not to be worſhiped. This 802. 

is one of the proofs which this Jeſuit alledges, where 

he aſſerts that the Calviniſts revived the impious te- 

nets of Neſtorius. Calvini weſtigits, ſays he (11), in- (12) Ibid. p. 
feftit Petrus Richerius in Americam ab eo miſſus anno 476. col. 2. See 
1557. quum & preſente Domino Villagagnono prædicat, alſo Maimbourę, 

coram Notario publico Franciſco Alberico mordicus tue- H- e 

tur, Jeſum Chriſtum in carne humana non eſſe adoran- 8 14 
dum. Tuetur, inguam,; dum reſpondet ad inter pellatio- * 

nem ſibi per eum factam ejuſdem D. Villagagnoni nomine, 

utpote cauſam exigentis cur Feſum Chriſtum adorare nolit. 

Horum nobis omnium fidem facit tum Epiſtola ejuſdem Vil- 

lagagnoni ad Ecclgſiam Chriſtianam data, tum ea quam 

oftavo Fulii anno' 1560 ad Magiftratum Genevenſem 
ſcripſit, tum annexa ejuſdem Notarii teſtificatio, quam diet 

decime quarte Mait anni 1559. nota obfignavit ; tum 

altera teſiificatio die oftavo F unii 1558. data ſubſcripta- 

gue a D. Petro a Falcilla, quem D. Villagagnonus ad 

Miniſtrum Richerium 27 Decembris 1557 miſerat, rati- 

onem ejuſmodi doftrine ſeiſcitaturum : ubi aſſerit ſe, dum 

à Miniſiro Richerio guæreret, cur inter orandum non dice- 

rit, Gloria Patri & Filio & Spiritui Sano, c. e 

ponſum plane nullum accepiſſe : dum autem denuntiaret, 

congueri D. Villagagnonum, quod nullam unguam ad Fe- 
fum Chriflum precationem dirigeret, hoc ſe a Miniftro re- 
fponſum habuiſſe, hereticum illum arbitrandum eſſe, qui 
neceſſe duxerit orare Feſum Chriflum . Num hac h- » gan te 
guendi formula uti potuiſſet Miniſter Richerius, fi credi- omnia inter con- 
diſſet in carne humana Feſu Chriſti aliam non eſſe hypoſ- troverfias Villa- 
taſim, ſubſiſtentiam aut perſonam, niſi Verbi Divini ? Hag. 

i. e. Peter Richer treads in the ſteps of Calvin, 

« who ſent him into America in 1557 ; ſince he 

«« preaches up in preſence of Villegagnon, and obſti- 

„ nately maintains before Francis Albericus a pub- 

« lick notary, that Feſus Chriſt muſt not be worſhipped, 

« as man, He aſſerted, I ſay, this doctrine very 

„ obſtinately, in the anſwer made him in the name 

of the ſaid . who put the queſtion to 

„ him, why he refuſed to worſhip Jeſus Chriſt. The 

* truth of all this is evident, from the ſaid Villagag- 

* non's letter directed to the Church of Chriſt ; from 

* his letter, dated the eighth of July 1560, and di- 

rected to the Magiſtrates of Geneva; as alſo from 

„the certificate of the, ſaid notary annexed to it, 

; 1 „ figreld 
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that Richier infected, with his errors, the inhabitants of Annonai in Vivarez [BJ. 1 
ſpoke elſewhere (5) of a letter which this Miniſter wrote from America. 


« figned May the 14th 1559 ; and from another certi- 
« ficate dated the 8th of June 1558, and figned by 
« Peter Falcilla, whom 1 had ſent to 
« Richer the Miniſter the 27th of December 1557, 
4 to enquire the grounds and reaſons why he main- 
* tained that Dodrine, He aſſerts in the writing in 
queſtion, that when he aſked Richer, why he did 
not ſay, in his prayers, ray. be to the Father, and 
to the Son, and to the Holy Ghoſt, &c. he made no 
anſwer : but upon his being told, that Villegag- 
non was offended, becauſe he did not addreſs any 
prayer to Chriſt, he replied as follows, that that 
man ought to be conſidered as a heretick, who 
thought it abſolutely neceſſary for Chriſt to be ad- 

ed in prayer. Now could Richer the Miniſter 


„ have ſpoke in this manner, had he believed that 


(i) Spondan. ad 
ann. 1555 num. 
15 


13) See Savrin's 
men de la 
Theologie de Mr. 


72 p. 738 


14) Varillas, 
HP, de Þ Herefie, 
liv. 21. p · 18, 


19 · 


(a) Extracted 
from Melch. A- 
damus, in Vitis 


p. 9, 


« there is no other hypoſtaſies, ſubſiſtence or Are 
« jn Chriſt's human nature, but that of the Word ?” 
The reader may apply to the pretended ſect of the 
Richerians, what I fd in the Article BEZANITES. 
Spondanus affirms that, among the followers of 
Richer, ſome were ſo impious as to deny the reſur- 
rection (12). But when I call to mind, that Vincent, 
in the above cited work, makes ſcarce any mention 
of Peter Richier, I cannot forbear laughing at the 
boldneſs of thoſe writers, who declare that a perſon, 
who made ſo little a figure, was the head of a ſect. 
By the way, many Divines among the Calviniſts 
are of opinion that Chriſt's humanity, in abſirado, 
ought not to be worſhipped (13). If Peter Richier 
aſſerted only this, — = „ no danger 15 paſſing for 
a heretick among thoſe of his community. 

I am to — that Varillas went farther than 
Spondanus; he affirming that Richier taught, that 
* life to come is promiſed only to the ſouls of 
Chriſtians; that they would be happy only with re- 

d to the ſoul; and therefore, that as the Lord's 
Sap r was not inſtituted to ſu 02 * 1 it 
ought to be but rarely frequented (14). 1am of opi- 
nia that he taught only this ; that as the Sacra- 


ment of the Euchariſt was not inſlituted for the 

"gy of the body, it was not neceſſary that Chriſt's 

fleſh ſhould be contained in it. All the reſt was a 

1 which his enemies raiſed on this foun- 
tion, 

[D] He adds that Richier infected with his errors, 
the inhabitants of Annonai in Vivarez.) He does not 
inform us when this was ; but doubtleſs it was before. 
he went to America. Probe novi hunc Petrum Ri- 
cherium fuifſe illum ipſum, qui urbi Annonæenſi in Viva- 
rienſi provincia malorum plurimorum author fuit. Cum 
enim in eam, ſe Catholicum fimulans, efſet ingreſſus, imò 
& menſes aliquot in concionibus ea fimulatione uſus, tan- 
dem ubi je in preciguorum civium, qui illum ſepe convi- 
dio exceperant, amicitiam infinuatum vidit, cordis ſui 
peſtem aperuit ; primum quidem privatim, deinde verò & 
Pubpito pleno ore in Sacramenta invectus, ac nominatim 
in Realitatem Euchariflicam. Quod ubi animadvertunt 
Magiſtratus, dum in eum inquirunt, ecce evaneſcit homo 
neguam, majorem tamen urbis partem erroribus illaguca- 
tam relinguens (1 1 i. e. I very well know, that 
* this Peter Richer is the individual perſon, who oc- 
* cafioned many evils in the town of Annonai in 
« Vivarez, For being gone thither upon the pre- 
« tence of being a Roman-Catholick, and having 
« preached in the pulpits for ſome months under that 
* diſguiſe ; finding, at laſt, that he had ingratiated 
* himſelf into the friendſhip of ſome of the chief 
inhabitants, at whoſe houſes he had often been 
< entertained, he diſcovered the malignity of his 
heart; he inveighing, firſt of all privately, and 
then loudly in the pulpit, againſt the bleſſed Sa- 
* crament. As ſoon as the Magiſtrates ſaw this, 
6 began to make an enquiry into the affair ; 
when immediately the worthleſs wretch ſtole away: 
* but had firit infected the moſt part of the towns- 
“people with his errors.” It was for me to 
relate this incident, as belonging to the hiſtory of 


RICIUS (PAUL), a converted Jew, was a German, and flouriſhed in the 16th 
Century, He was Profeſſor of Philoſophy in Pavia, by which means he acquired great 
reputation, and won the eſteem of many learned men, who recommended him ſo advan- 

y to the Emperor Maximilian, that this Monarch prevailed with him to come 
into Germany, and made him one of his phyſicians. He publiſhed ſeveral books againſt 
the Jews, and on ſome other ſubjects [4]. He is greatly applauded for his candour, 
civility, moderation, and learning (a). See his elogium in a letter of Eraſmus [BI, that 


will be cited hereunder. The famous John Eckius was among the number of his 


A\ He publiſhed ſeveral books againſt the Fews and 
on 7 —4 preg Here follow the ſubjects of 
ſome of them. Philoſephica, prophetica ac thalmudifti- 


| Chriſtiana veritate tuenda, cum juniori Hebræo- e a 
1 diſputatio. De ſexcentis & tredecim Mo- ſuaue cognomini pulchre reſpondere : cujus omnis voluptas, 


(1) Extracted 
from Geſner's 
Epitome, P · 659. 


ſaicæ ſanctionis ſeu pentateuchi edictis. Farrago ex Mal. 
mudæorum, codice — ad petitionem Maximiliani 
Ceſaris. 1ſagoge in Cabaliſtarum ſeu allegorizantium 
eruditionem cum epiftela contra Stephani Preſbyteri Ca- 
bale obtrectatoris epiſlolam. De modo orandi in nomine 
tetragrammato. De novem 2 & 
totius peripatetici dogmatis nexu compendium. Statera 
pu d Conchifimes, quibus Ariftotelem triplicem doc- 
trinæ ordinem exercuiſſe, & totius ejus dogmatis Nexum 
dijudicare poteris. He did not forget the uſual topicks 
of declamations at that time; he making a ſpeech 
to animate the Germans to wage war againſt the 
Turks; in virulentam immaniſſimamgue Turcarum ra- 
biem, ad principes, magiſtratus, populoſque Ger maniæ ora- 
tio (1). 

1 See his elogium in a letter of Eraſmus.) It is 
the laſt of the firſt book, and dated the tenth of 
March 1516, and the following paſſage is contained 
in it. Paulus Ricius fic me proximo colloguio rapuit, ut 
mira quedam me ſitis habeat, cum homine ſepius ac fa- 
miliarius conferendi ſermonem. Prater Hebrae linguæ 
peritiam, quantum ille tenet pbilgſpbiæ, quantum Theolo- 
gia : tum que animi puritas, qui diſcendi ardor, qui 


Vol. VIII. 


thanks for it as reflect the higheſt honour on him; 


ad ver- 
faries ; 


docendi candor, que diſputandi modeflia ? Mihi ſane vir 
ille primo flatim guſtu placuit olim Papiæ, cum illic phi- 
loſephiam profiteretur : nunc propius intuito magis etiam 
placet. Is demùm were mihi videtur Iſraelitam agere, 


omnis cura, omne otium ac negotium, in divinis eft literis. 
Dignus nimirum animus, cui otium contingat maxi- 
me honorificum (2). 1. e. I was fo vaſtly delighted 
with the laſt converſation I had with Paul Ricius, 
that I have a ſtrong deſire of enjoying his com- 
« pany more frequently and familiarly. Not to 
mention his great ſkill in the Hebrew tongue, his 
a mg ene. in Philoſophy and Divinity ; how great 
is his rectitude of mind, how ardent his thirſt 
after knowledge, how great his candour in teach- 
ing, and his modeſty in diſputations ! I was charm- 
« ed with him the very time I ſaw him for- 
« merly at Pavia, where he was Profeſſor of Philo- 
« ſophy ; and I am ſtill more delighted with him, 
now I have an opportunity of ſeeing him nearer at 
« hand. Ina —_ he appears to me a true Iſraclite, 
« and to anſwer admirably well to his name; fince 
* his only pleaſure and care are in the ſtudy of the 
« ſacred writings, and in them his buſy and leiſure 
hours are employed. His caſt of mind is ſuch as 
« deſerves the moſt honourable leiſure.” Ricius ſent 
him his treatiſe on the Cabala, and received ſuch 


for 


8 V 


(15) Gaulterius, 
b „ p. 


$02, col. t. 


(2) Eraſm. Epiſt. 
ult. lib. I, Þ+ 38. 


. method of theſe 


730 


for he ſhews that this proſelyte, in defending one of 
his friends who had been grievouſly flandered, had 
not proceeded beyond the bounds of moderation, nor 
employed any injurious expreſſions. Arrifit animus 
ine Gratiis & amicitie natus, qui tanto fludis tuetur 
hominis eruditiſſimi innocentiam, adwverſus impudenti/ſimos 
Herphantas. Arrifit denique te, hoc eff abſoluto were- 


que philgſopbo, digna moderatio : qud fie fortiter patroci- 


naris amico, ut à convitits in 3 * ©. 
Eraſm. Epiſt. 'pis reputans quid te, quam quid illo dignum effet (3). 
755 3+ >. f hs 1 wes vallly pleaſed with that happy ſpirit, 
42. It was Wit. born for friendſhip, which 4 with ſo much 
Ong « zeal the innocence of a very learned man, againſt 
«© the moſt impudent ſlanderers. Laſtly, I was vaſtly- 
« pleaſed with your moderation, ſo worthy of a true 
« and complete Philoſopher, that is of yourſelf ; for 
« you defend your friend with ſo much bravery, that 
« you refrain from railing at his adverſary ; conſi- 
« dering with yourſelf what is fit for you to ſay, ra- 

« ther than what he deſerves to hear.” 
[C] Whether the heavens are animated. Ricius 
maintained the affirmative 3 and advanced ſome ſenti- 
(4) Oi. voe- ments that were thought paradoxical.) A Proteſtant 
tius, ' deſperata Divine obſerves, that the opinions of Ricius favour- 
_ N ed the principles of magic; and that nevertheleſs his 
— bs avs bs books de caleſti agricultura had been approved and 
compend. de ani- applauded by the faculty of Divines of Bologna, Pa- 
ma cœli et cœleſi qua, Ferrara and Pavia. Paulus Ritius dum colorum 
agricultura, lib. | rimationem & Cabaliſticam fuam Arithmantiam per 
2 decem enumerationes tradit, magiæ 2 non pa rum 
(5) Joannes promovet in commentariis ſuis ad librum R. Foſeph Caſ- 
Eckius poſitionem tilienſis qui porto lucis dicitur, & tamen libros illi de 
bane ludicram ccliſli agricultura magnifico elogio approbarunt Academic 
ſu: & exoti- Theobgice Bononienſis, &c (4). John Eckius did not 
533 imitate thoſe Divines of Italy; he aſſerting that the 
tantem efſe cenſuit doctrine, which aſſerts that the heavens are animated, 
in tractatu de is ridiculous, execrable, and contrary to the faith (5). 
Prædeſtinaticne. Claudius Eſpenſæus, who informs me of this particu- 
Claudius —— lar, did not know the reaſons on which this cenſure 
* 5 r of John Eckius is grounded; he not having ſeen Ec- 


muatione, cap. 5. kius's book, and knew it only by its refutation by 


p- m. 49» Ricius, an extract of which he gives us. He ſays 
(6), that this writer aſſerted three things; 1. That 
(6) Idem, ibid. | 


. FO "s 
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ſaries; and the ſubject of their diſpute was, whether the Heavens are animated. Ricius main- 
tained the affirmative ; and advanced ſome ſentiments that were thought paradoxical [C. 


the doctrine, which declares that the heavens are ani- 
mated, does not doncern faith; for it cannot be either 
proved or refuted by the principles of Religion, and 
for this reaſon the Doctors are divided on this pro- 
blem. 2. That the affirmative ſuits better than the 
contrary doctrine with the words of the Prophets. 


3. That reaſon ſuggeſts to us that the heavens are 


not inanimate beings (7). Eſpencæus examines Ri- 
cius's proofs, and criticizes them; and at laſt declares 
it his opinion, that it 1s ſafer to deny than to affirm 
that the heavens have a ſoul. The reader will per- 
haps be pleaſed to find in this place the — pad 
which prompted him to publiſh his work de Czhrum 
animatione (8). There was a defign of printing, in 
Paris, an edition of all Cardinal Contarinus's works ; 
but the Divine who was to give them his approba- 


tion, did not dare to do it upon finding the opinion 


with regard to the ſoul of the heavens in it (9). He 
thereupon conſulted Claudius Eſpencæus, who anſwer- 


ed that he thought it an inconſiderable difficulty; 


and who remembring, a little after, that he had col- 
lefted ſeveral matters on that queſtion, digeſted them 
in a proper form (10). 

It is to be obſerv'd ; that, among the ſchool Divines 
and Philoſophers, the queſtion is chiefly to know, 
whether the immediate mover of the celeſtial ſpheres 
is a ſoul properly ſo called, and forma informan;. 
This is the opinion of ſome, and it is commonly re- 
jected; but as for the opinion of ſuch perſons as ad- 
mit of moving intelligences, as aſſiſting forms, it is 
almoſt univerſally received ; and to ſpeak my thoughts, 
it is my opinion that one cannot do without them; 
and I fancy that the followers of Copernicus will be 
forced to adopt it, with regard to their planets, one 
time or other. Father Daniel (11) and Mr. le Clerc 
(12) have propoſed ſome difficulties to their ſyſtem, 
which puzzle them very much. Mr. Newton (*) and 
ſome others have ſo ſtrongly attacked the opinion 
of the vortices, that the general laws of motion are 
not alone fufficient to account for the phænomena. 
The peculiar direction of an intelligent being would 
come in very ſeaſonably here. | 


1 — 


RIGORISTS is the name given in the Spaniſh Low Countries to the Janſeniſts, to 
the fathers of the oratory, and in general to all thoſe whoſe maxims are moſt oppoſite to 


(a) The way or a looſe morality (a). 


perſon of Prateolus's turn would form a ſect of thoſe caſuiſts, 
2 to inſult the Church of Rome with regard to the diviſions that reign in it. 


They are 


falſely accuſed of enjoining their penitents to eat bay; and young maidens to put on wet 
ſhifts [A], à circumſtance which is ſaid is the death of ſome of them (b). 


[4] They are falſely accuſed of enjoining . . . . young 
maidens to put on wet ſhifts.) I believe no caſuiſt of 
good ſenſe, how ſevere ſoever he might be, would 
ever enjoin ſuch a penance to a maiden, though it 
ſhould be in order to ſuppreſs very violent tempta- 
tions to lewdneſs ; but there are ſome people whoſe 
judgment is ſo greatly depraved by a rigid ſyſtem of 
morality, that it is not altogether improbable that 
ſome young creatures may have been treated in this 
manner, who diſcovered too many frailties at con- 
feſſion ; and ſince Francis d' Aſſiſi thought it proper 


(1) Seearticle for himſelf to have a wife of ſnow (1), he might 
* * have preſcribed a wet ſhirt to others. 
if, tem. 


[3}. I read a memorial printed at Delft in 1696, and 
containing @ ſuccinct anſwer to the three charges of 
T anſeniſm, Rigoriſm, and Innovation. The Author 
there ſets forth the maxims of Chriſt Jeſus, and af- 
(2) A memorial terwards ſpeaks as follows (2) : “ If thoſe who are 
printed at Delft,y “ called Rigoriſts lay down to themſelves more rigo- 
1696. in 410. p. « rous maxims, conduct themſelves in a manner that 
11. « is harder to fleſh and blood, and practiſe ſuch a 
* ſeverity as goes beyond that wholeſom ſeverity, 
they deſerve to be puniſhed, But if it be true, on 
« the contrary, as it is certain and manifeſt, that the 
« tenderneſs and ſoftneſs of moſt Chriſtians oblige 
them to content themſelves with much leſs, and to 
« ſubmit to the infirmity of human nature, in the 


application of theſe holy rules; it is highly un- 


RIMINI 


« juſt, and a calumny which deſerves to be puniſhed, 
to exclaim againſt them as perſons who eſtabliſh 

cruel and exceſſively ſevere maxims. And it is yet 
truer, that thoſe who oppoſe in their own perſons, 
what 1s called rigoriſm, oppoſe in reality the Goſ- 
pel itſelf. It is therefore certain, that rigoriſm is 
merely a phantom, by which ſome would ſcare the 
world, in order to deſtroy good people, and the 
“true ſervants of CHR15sT Ts SUS. Mr. Steyaert 
* owns this himſelf, in his theſes on the rituals, pub- 

liſhed a few years ſince ; he therein giving the fol- 
lowing teſtimony, which ought not to be ſuſpected, 
that thoſe who endeavour to practiſe the injunttions of 
the Church, in the direction of their hab are thoſe 
who are called rigoriſts, and that he does not know of 
any others . . . . (3). It is certain, on the con- 
trary, that the looſe morality contrary to this rigo- 
riſm is but too real (4). Mr. Steyaert acknow- 
ledges this in his thelis concerning moral Divinity 
corrected; for after having proved it by the words 
of Pope Alexander VII. cited above, he adds : 
what would certain perſons do, or rather what 
* would they not do, had they ſomething like this 

to alledge againſt rigoriſm ; whereas, in order to 
prove it, they can offer nothing but a parcel of 


idle ſtories, as about hay, wet ſhifts, preſcribed by 
way of penance?” | 


* 
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[4] He 


(7) Idem, ibia. 
chap, 8. P · 70s 


(3) It was int- 
ed at Paris 4 


1971» 


Coentarinut de 

animæ immorta- 
litate, printed at 
Venice in 1 525. 


10 See the pre- 
ace to this trea- 
tiſe of Claudius 
Eſpenſæus. 


(11) In his Y;;. 
age du Monde d. 
Des Cartes. 


(12) In his Phy. 
cs. 


* Sir Iſaac News 
ten. | 


(% See Diffcut 
tex prapoſces a 
M. Steyaert, 


part, 1, P; 33. 


(3) Memorial, 
5.14 


(4) Ibid, 


RIM | 
RIMINI (GREGORIO DE), is known by that name, and by that of Arimini, 
becauſe he was of Arimini a city of Italy. He taught in the Univerſity of Paris with 


very great applauſe (a). He was one of the moſt ſubtle ſchool men of the 14th century; 
and the acuteneſs of his genius made him addict himſelf much more to the 


party of the 


731 


| (a) Piffive, in 
Encomiaſtico Au- 


guſtiniano, P · 


247 Nominaliſts than to the ſect of the Realiſts (0). He was an Auſtin Frier, and was 

wid. Created General of the Order, at Montpellier in May 1357. He had been their chief 

288 Profeſſor in the Convent of Arimini in 1351, and died at Vienna in Auſtria in 1358. 

His chieſ works are, Commentaries on Peter Lombard, called the maſter of the ſentences, 

and on St. Paul's Epiſtles, He was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for the ſanctity of his life, 

than for his learning and genius; and he is ranked among thoſe who have been beati- 

(c) Ex ad, fied (c). I muſt take ſome notice of his opinions. He diſputed ſtrongly againſt thoſe 

— Divines who affirm that, by the Almighty Power, it may happen that two contrary pro- 

(4) See Fonſecs, poſitions, concerning one and the ſame thing, may be true at the ſame time (d). I can- 

3 not conceive how he dared to doubt of a doctrine like that, which is an unavoidable con- 

lib, 4. cp 3. ſequence of the doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. He came much nearer to the orthodox 
p. m. 951. 


doctrine of St. Auſtin, with regard to Free- will, than moſt of the Divines of his time (e ) : (4) Seethe gebo- 
0 . * . . X . ® * . . laſticus Ortbo- 

and he even aſſerted, that an invincible ignorance does not juſtify a man [A], but he 4 ef Paul 

inculcated 1 p. 394» 


[A] He even aſſerted, that an invincible ignorance does ** 
not juſtify a man.) Arnauld makes this remark in “ 
the ninth part of the difficulties propoſed to Mr. 
Steyaert, on occaſion of a decree of Pope Alexander 
VIII. which condemns thirty one propoſitions, the © 
ſecond whereof is this: Tameſſi detur ignorantia in-“ 
wincibilis juris nature ; hec in flatu nature lapſe ope- *©* 
rantem ex ipſa non excuſat a peccato formali. 1. e. © 
« Notwithſtanding there is ſuch an ignorance of the 
„ law of nature as is invincible, nevertheleſs that 
« ignorance, in the ſtate of corrupt nature, does not 
« excuſe from the commiſſion of a formal fin, thoſe *«* 
„% who commit what the law of nature forbids {1).” *« 

a Men-; Arnauld afterwards mentions three opinions: 1. that 
eur Steyaert,, 4 human action is not a formal fin, if he wvho commits 
part. 9. Pp. 234+ it does not know that he fins (2). He aſcribes this opi- 


vincible in this ſenſe, have acknowledged that an | 
infinite number of Heathens have been invincibly 14 
ignorant of ſeveral duties of the law of nature, | i 
ought neceſſarily to ſay, that the ignorance of the 10 
law of nature does not juſtify a perſon with regard | I 
to the committing of ſin, even when it may be 140 
called invincible with regard to the want of human KY 
and even divine means, when God does not give 14 
thoſe which would be immediately neceſſary to 11 
overcome that ignorance. There are ſtill ſome 10 
theſes publickly maintained at Rome in this age, 
in the ſchool of the Auguſtins at Rome, in which 
is the following propoſition : Ignorantia invincibilis 
< Juris naturalis non excuſat a peccato. Ex Gregorio in 


% 2. Sent. dif. 29. qu. 1. art. 2. in reſp. ad arg, 
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0 1) Difficultes 


(2) Ibid. p. 235- 


(3) Ibid. p. 236. 


nion to the Jeſuits, and affirms that hey declare tha 
they afſert nothing but what is reaſonable ; becauſe it is 
univerſally agreed, as they ſuppoſe, that invincible igno- 
rance juſtifies a man ; and that a man is ſuppoſed to be 
invincibly ignorant that what he does is fin, when he has 
no ſuch thought in doing it (3). The ſecond opinion is 
that of © ſeveral Divines, who, to prevent the over- 
« turning; by thoſe falſe ſubtleties, the following im- 
portant maxim, that the ignorance of the law of 
1 nature does not juſtify a man with regard to the 
« committing of a fin, which has been acknow- 
„ ledged by the Heathens themſelves ; and laid 

down in the canon law, in the following words : 
Ignorantia juris omnibus adultis damnabilis eft, 1. e. 
* Ignorance of the law is damnable in all adult per- 


% ubi ait. Ad probationem : Secundum omnes Doftores 
% non imputantur homini que ex ignorantia fampliciter 
« invincibili committuntur: dico quod iſtud eft intelligen- 
* dum de ignorantia que non eft peccatum nec pana pec- 
e cati, cujus ille fit wel fuerit reus. Quod probat ex 

S. Aug. in Ep. ad Sixtum. Ignorantia enim invin- 
cibilis et pœna peccati Originalis, cujus omnis homo 
naſcitur reus. It is therefore not long fince, that it 
was not thought amiſs to have it publickly aſſerted 
in Rome, that an invincible ignorance of the law 
of nature did not juſtify a perſon with reſpect to 
lin ; nor that it was thought to impoſe upon St. 
* Auſtin, to aſcribe this ſentiment to him, as well 
* as to Gregorio de Rimini, one of his moſt faith- 
< ful diſciples among the ſchoolmen. This was alſo 


* 
— — rev 
a ——————— . 


* expreſly taught by Eſtius (7).” Arnauld adds (8), (7) Ibid. p. 242. 
that the difference between the two laſt opinions is 

only a diſpute about words ; and that both of them, in the (8) lbid. p. 243, 
main, agree perfettly with the general maxim of the 244 


as invincible; abſolutely ſpeaking, becauſe that law 
is ſuch, that man has been created capable of 
knowing it, and that he would have known it had 


(4) Ibid, 


(5) Ibid, p · 241+ 


(6) leid. 


66 

cc 

«c 

« ſons; maintain, that it ought not to be conſidered 
cc 

44 

6 

«c 


he continued in the ſtate in which God placed him. 
„That in the ſtate in which he now 1s, it is one of 
the conſequences of original fin, that he ſcarce 
« knows any thing but the firſt principles of it, and 
„ that he is ignorant of the reſt, which he neverthe- 
« leſs may know when aſſiſted by the divine grace; 
« which, eccording to St. Thomas, is ſi ficient to ob- 
lige men to do what they cannot do without grace, 
« though this grace, without which they cannot do 
« it, is given to ſome out of mercy, and denied to 
« others out of juſtice, as a puniſhment of a preced- 
ing fin, though it were but original fin. Nothin 
e can be more expreſs than what the angelical Doc- 
« tor teaches on this ſubject, 2, 2. q. 2. art. 5. (4).” 
According to the ſecond opinion, which is that of al- 
moſt all the ancient Divines, the ignorance of the law 
of nature never juſtified any perſon with regard ta fin, 
becauſe it ought not to be conſidered as invincible (5). 
The third opinion is of Gregorio de Rimini, El- 
« tius, and other Divines, who, taking the word in- 
« wincible in another ſenſe, do not ſcruple to aſſert, 
« that the ignorance of the law of nature does not 
« excuſe from the commiſſion of a ſin, even when it 
might be conſidered as invincible. For it may be 
called, ſay theſe, invincible, with reſpe& to hu- 
« man means, ſuch as inſtruction, which many per- 
„ ſons have failed of, particularly among the infi- 
«+ dels (6). . . . Thoſe who, in taking the word in- 


Canon-law, and the doctrine of St. Auſtin againſt the 
Pelagians, and of St. Bernard againſt Abelard, that 
whatever is done againſi the law of Nature is a fin, in 
what manner ſoever a perſon may be ignorant of it, be- 
cauſe it is akways by way of puniſhment for ſome ſin, as 
St. Auſtin obſerves in the letter to Sixtus. But as to the 
firſt, which is that of the Teſuits, it abjolutely over- 
throws the maxim of the Canon-law, and the doetrine of 
the Saints, by aſſerting, in general, on one hand, that in- 
vincible ignorance always juſtifies with regard tu fin ; and, 
on the other, by Rrecching fo far, whenever they pleaſe, 
the word invincible, that to ſpeak ſincerely, they ought to 


g Jay that fins committed through ignorance are not formal, 


but only material firs. : 

I was willing to quote all theſe particulars, not on- 
ly becauſe they afforded us a ſhort and uſeful inſtructi- 
on on a very difficult and moſt important ſubje&, 
but alſo becauſe they may ſhew that our Gregory of 
Arimina did not ſeek for evaſions and ſubterfuges. 
He dived to the bottom of a tenet or doctrine, he 
ſaw the moſt juſt conſequences of a principle, and 
owned them boldly, without ſeeking for any equivo- 
cal or ſoftening expreſſions. I do not ſay this, as tho? 
I condemned thoſe who endeavour to ſoften what 
they think might ſhock a Reader. They may mean 
well; and ſome ſubjects are ſo difficult and intricate, 
that thoſe perſons ought to be excuſed, who ſome- 
times take a difterent way in explaining them. The 
queſtion with regard to fins of ignorance, is of this 
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inculcated a principle that was objected to Des Cartes, and which would be very ſcan- 


dalous, if a favourable interpretation was not 


or deceive [B]. In Holland, a Proteſtant 


kind, and is ſurrounded with precipices-on all hands. 

We therefore muſt not wonder that thoſe who walk in 

ſuch à road, ſometimes turn aſide or go back. They 

rant a thing, and afterwards they themſelves combat 

it. What they give with one hand, they take away 

with the other. They will own, that an inwikcible 

ignorance excuſes men both with regard to fa and right 

(9) See the pre- (9), and then they will alledge a numberleſs multi- 
to the ſup- + tude of examples, borrowed from the ſcriptures, to 
plement - Cem ſhew that ſins of ignorance do not excuſe or Juſtify z 

ſepbique 5 me and the neceſſary reſult of the examples they quote 

drake the 4'entrer, Will be, either that the ignorance of moral duties was 
folio ® * 4 verſo never invincible, or that, though it be invincible, it 
& ſeg. does not excuſe or juſtify the finner. If we follow all 
their proofs, we ſhall find, that after having ſuppoſed 

at the ignorance of the right and 1 _— wry 
fact are criminal only, when they are invincible (10), 
2 22. they do not leave, : roperly ſpeaking, any caſe in 
rin ſur lei Droits which this ignorance is invincible (11) ; for they ſay, 

de {a Conſcience, it may be overcome with reſpect to the paſſion of Jeſus 

* Chriſt (12), even with regard to perſons who never 

EL a heard of it. They ſay, that if an American ſavage 

the doctrines of is ignorant of the facts contained in the New Teſta- 

right and fact ment, it is his fault; becauſe he did not put himſelf 

relating to religi in a diſpoſition, that may incline God to reveal to him 

— the myſteries of ſalvation, and has rendered himſelf 

(12) Saurin, unworthy of that celeſtial favour. Put this queſtion 

Refiexion ſur 1a to them, was it poſſible for him to have the good 

Conſcience, p. 15, diſpoſitions you ſpeak of? Could he make a good uſe 

of the light of nature ? To this they will reply, that 

he could, if he would. In caſe you aſk, whether it 

was poſſible for him to have ſuch a will, I believe 

they will anſwer, he could not ; but that it was only 

a moral inpotency, which is no other than the depraved 

(13) Idem, ibid, diſpoſition of his will (13), and a conſequence of the 
p. 16. corruption in which the children of Adam are born. 

It is, in the main, the ſame doctrine as that of our 

Gregory; and it probably would be better to ſay 

plainly, as he does, that invincible ignorance does 

not excuſe or juſtify, when it proceeds from original 

fin, and that it is a puniſhment of it. It muſt be con- 

feſſed, that this doctrine muſt be liable to ſome in- 
conveniencies, for it ſeems to lead one, ſtep by ſtep, 

to the following aſſertion, neither frenzy, nor madneſs, 

can excuſe or juſtify, fince they ought not to be excluded 

from the ide of evils which fin has introduced, and 

wwhich ſerve as a puniſhment to fin. But is not the firſt 

| opinion mentioned by Arnauld attended with many 

(1.9) Sen By a Inconveniencies (14)? Is the queſtion to chooſe between 
Mr. Steyaere, an opinion free from all intricacy, and one that is 

part. 9. p. 244 Very intricate ? Is not the 8 to chooſe between 

& ſeq. two extremes, one of which is Egan to — 
Phical notions, and the other to theological ſyſtems ? 

[B] He teaching that God may lie or deceive 1 Des 

Cartes eſtabliſhed, as the only foundation of human 

knowledge, the perſuaſion, which mankind ought to 

have, that God cannot deceive nor be deceived. It 

(15) See Seconds was objected to him that (15), according to Gregory 


Objectiont contre 1 3 
13 of Arimini, and ſome other ſchoolmen, God 


Mr. Des Cartes, 
* m. 66. 


ſay or advance ſome things, which are contrary to his 
intention and decrees, as when he commanded Jonas 
to declare in Niniveh, that it ſhould be deſtroyed in 
forty days. If he hardened and blinded Pharaoh ; if 
he ſent a lying ſpirit into ſome Prophets, how do 
you know 2 Cartes aſked,) whether he is not 
capable of ſeducing us? May he not behave to us, 
as a phyſician does with regard to his patients, and a 
father towards his children? Theſe are very often 
impoſed upon, with great wiſdom, and for their 
good. Could we be able to behold truth, ſhould God 
preſent it to us naked? Si Deus puram nobis oftenderet 
(16) O57. ſe- weritatem, quis eam oculus, quæ mentis acies ſuſtiners va- 
cunde contra Me- jeat (16)? Des Cartes anſwered (17), that a diſtinc- 
ditat, 3 tion ought to be made between God's manner of 
. ſpeaking adapted to man's capacity, and to the truths 
(x7) See Des relative to human nature, and the forms of . maps 
Cartes's aw which relate to abſolute truths. The firſt forms o 
2 fe Ov+ 2 are frequent in the ſacred writings, but the 
7 7% ® laſt ought to be thoſe of Philoſophers. The harden- 
ER ing of Pharaoh's heart, and ſuch like, do not denote 


pu upon it; he teaching that God may lie 
iniſter was greatly inveighed againſt, for 
| | making 


a poſitive effect of God, that being only a privation 

of grace. It is plain, added he, that I did not mean 

ſuch lies as conſiſt in words, but the inward and for- 

mal malice which conſiſts in deceit. The decree 

againſt Niniveh was merely comminatory, and de- 

pended on a condition. However, I do not blame 

thoſe, continued he (18), who ſay that God, by the (18) Nut 
miniſtry of his Prophets, give out lies free from all en e 
malicious deceit ; and like to thoſe Phyſicians, who, 7, gui concadun 
to cure their patients, impoſe falſhoods upon them. Peu per Pro- 
I confeſs much more, that the natural inſtinct which 2 VerSale a- 
God has given us, really deceives us ſometimes; for ( al 2 
the nature which God has given us, to preſerve our medico um, gui 
bodies, poſitively prompts dropſical perſons to do a 4% egria dei. 
thing that is prejudicial to them, I mean, to drink. PI" i He.. 
But 1 have explained, (continues Des Cartes) in my 40 4 * 
ſixth meditation, how this may be conſonant to the 272 deceprionit) 
goodneſs or veracity of God. Proferre peſſe. 

I ſhall obſerve, by the way, that notwithſtanding Nie etiam, 
this anſwer of Des Cartes, the objection continues 1 75 as 
ſtill victorious ; for the inſtant a perſon is obliged to Ants 1 4 
own, that a general maxim, which had been given 2 Des tributus gf 
for the foundation of a certain and demonſtrative inter dum no: rea. 
doctrine, admits many exceptions ; it is thereby ſo 4% Valli wide. 
much ſhaken, that it is no longer capable of fixing 8 ; 
our uncertainty ; and there is no caſe, in which a Sc. Cartefus, 
ſceptic may not employ Des Cartes's diſtinction. If ibid. p. 76. I am 
I was deceived, will he ſay, by the ideas which re- to obſerve that 
preſent matter to me as an extended ſubſtance, this bo rx __ 
would be a falſity exempt from all maliciouſneſs ; and fo . — 

fibly too it might be of advantage to my preſent Ladevici Mol. 

te, which, in certain reſpects, is a true ſtate of in- , cap. 2. p. 
fancy or ſickneſs, whilſt my ſoul continues united to 59 ſep * 
my body. A verbal lie is not better than an ideal 2 
lie, and cannot be abſtracted from it; for the deſign ga inſt this paſ- 
of nating is only to excite ideas in the mind of ſage of Des 
the hearers ; and cannot ſuppoſe that all ideas re- Cartes, as tho 
late, not to abſolute truths, but to truths relative to | & wage = 
human nature ? | wo np mp org 

I alſo will obſerve, by the way, that there are in Carteſian ſyſtem. 
2 certain facts and phraſes, that will always 
confound the deepeſt metaphyficians. We have an 
example of this here. See how Des Cartes was run 
down by the hypotheſis, which Gregorio Arimini pre- 
tended to ground on the ſcriptures. We may natually 
ſuppoſe, that his ſurprize was great, when he found 
that the thunder which fell upon his work came from 
the place where he leaſt expected it. He imagined 
that he had built on a rock, for his edifice was built 
upon God's infallibility. He doubtleſs had flattered 
himſelf with having the approbation of the Divines, 
with regard to that fundamental part of his hypothe- 
ſis ; and he at leaſt was firmly perſuaded, that he 
would not be attacked with paſſages from ſcripture. 

Nevertheleſs the ſtorm came upon him from that 
| evoke ph and the ſtorm was ſo violent, that he was 

rced to fly. So vain are the thoughts and hopes of 
man. However, we may be ſurprized on the other 
hand, that Des Cartes ſhould make no greater o 
fition to that attack. The eaſineſs, with which 
he ſubmitted, is a proof that he was no ways acquaint- 
ed with books of divinity. Had he been uſed to 
ſtudy them, he would have known a great number 
of explications and ſolutions of paſſages of ſcripture, 
which ſerved as a foundation to Gregory de Rimini, 
and had there found a method of diſputing which 
would have brought him off. Some will probably 
anſwer, that I am miſtaken, and that he could 
ſcarce have made uſe of this method ; for he allowed 
of nothing but evident reaſons, and always preferred 
what is more clear, to what is leſs ſo. Now the texts 
of ſcripture that were objected to him are infinitely 
clearer, than the ſolutions and gloſſes of the Com- 
mentators, and this was the reaſon why he laid down 
his arms ſo ſoon. If this objection ſhould be made 
to me, I have a reply ready ; and ſhall begin with 
vr , that this great Philoſopher ought, at 
leaſt, to have inſiſted more than he did on the nature 
of the expreſſions, which the ſacred Writers have em- 
ployed, to adapt themſelves to the underſtanding 2 
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(20) It is enti- 
tled, De Scrip- 


paradoxum Libri 
printed in 1667. 


(21) The Latin 


it [C]. 


the common people. As the mind of theſe are in- 
capable of raiſing themſelves to the ſublimity of the 
ſupremely-perfe& Being, the Prophets were obliged 
to bring God down to man, and make him ſtammer 
with us, as a nurſe ſtammers with the child to whom 
ſhe gives ſuck. To this is owing ſo many expreſſions 
of ſcripture, which declare that God repents, that he 
is angry, that he will enquire if a thing happened ; 
will change his intention according as man obeys or 
does not obey him, and a thouſand ſuch things, 
inconſiſtent with ſovereign perfection. Des Cartes 
did not fail to 4 the difference there is be- 
tween this way of ſpeaking and that of a true meta- 
phyſician; but he touched too lightly upon it, and 
deprived himſelf of the ſeveral advantages he might 
have gained from it; he yielding nevertheleſs to 
Rimini's pretenſions. However, he ought not to 
have done this, but ſhould have affirmed conſtantly 
and invariably, that the — of ſcripture, in which 
it is aſſerted that God ſometimes deceives, ought ne- 
ver to be underſtood literally ; but ought to be ex- 

lained in the ſame manner as thoſe which aſcribe to 
kim repentance, or ſome other human quality or 
frailty. He ſhould have gone on to ſhew, that a 
Philoſopher ought not to have regard to ſuch paſ- 
ſages in the word of God when the greatneſs of the 
ſupreme Being is to be repreſented. Mr. Regis was 
perfectly ſenſible of this. I will lay it down as a 
« maxim, ſays he (19), that whenever I intend to 
« {peak of God in an accurate manner, I muſt not 
« conſult myſelf, nor ſpeak in the uſual forms ; but 
« raiſe my mind above all creatures, to conſult the 
« yaſt and immenſe idea of the infinitely perfect Be- 
ing: ſo that I may be allowed to ſay, in a moral 
« treatiſe, that God has repented, is angry, &c. But 
e theſe or ſuch like expreſions muſt not be permitted 
cin a treatiſe purely metaphyſical, in which a Wri- 
ter muſt expreſs himſelf with accuracy.” 

It alſo muſt be remembered, that if the ſcripture 
very often repreſents God under popular or vulgar 
and conſequently very falſe notions, to adapt itſelf 
to the capacity of thoſe minds to whom God deſigned 
revelation ; it furniſhes us elſewhere with the cor- 
rective we may want, I mean the deſcription of the 
infinite Being, in his immutable and infinitely perfect 
Majeſty. 

= Holland a Proteflant Minifter wvas greatly in- 
weighed againſt, for making the like aſſertion, but with 
fome reſtrictions which took away all the evil of it.] 
The perſon I mean is Mr. de Wolzogue. He was Pro- 
feſſor and Miniſter of the Walloon Church at U- 
trecht, in 1666, when a book was publiſhed entitled 
Philophia S. Scripture Interpres, Exercitatio paradoxa.. 
The orthodox Divines thought it a pernicious work, 
and worſe than thoſe of the Socinians. Mr. de Wol- 
zogue was one of thoſe who refuted him, but in ſo 
unlucky a manner, that his refutation (zo) was as much, 
or more inveighed againſt, than the book he attempted 
to refute. Here follows one of the paſſages that gave 
the greateſt offence, which I ſhall quote from the 
author's tranſlation (21). ** It follows, in the third 
« place, that I prove that God will not even deceive 
« or impoſe upon any one, though I need not take 
« much pains to prove it. It is ſufficient that God 
« ſaid a thing, to induce us to believe that he will 
« not impoſe upon us. I ſay that he will not im- 
« poſe upon us, that no one may ſuppoſe but that 
« he could do this if he pleaſed. For as any one, 
« who endeavours to impoſe upon another, is ſuppoſ- 
« ed, in ſome meaſure, to be ſuperior to him in 
« that particular; and to ſurpaſs him either in ge- 
« nius, ſtrength, or any faculty whatſoever ; and be- 
« cauſe God's wiſdom as well as his power, and all 
« the reſt of his attributes are infinite; it is plain 
« that, even the moſt perfect creatures may, becauſe 
„ they are finite as — creatures, be led into 
error by the Creator who is infinite. However, 
« deny that he will do it. For we can ſcarce 
« figure to ourſelves an intention of deceiving, but 
« we muſt ſuppoſe, either that {ome malice is joined 
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making the like aſſertion, but with ſome reſtrictions which took away all the evil of , 
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to it, whereby we endeavour to impoſe upon a per- 

ſon whom we dare not attack without cunning 

and deceit; or that there is ſome weakneſs of 

mind, which makes ſuch a perſon doubt that he 

otherwiſe would not be able to ſucceed. Now as 

both theſe things denote a great imperfection, they 

muſt not be aſcribed in any manner to him whom 

« we conſider as a molt perfect Being, becauſe all the 

5 perfeCtions ne comprehended in his 

* perſon (22).” Thoſe who attacked Mr. de Wol- (22) Wolzogue, 
zogue (23), inveighed very ſtrongly againſt the fol- ie pour le 
lowing propoſition, God might deceive if he thought 2 — 
proper to do it. It certainly ſounds ill; and though 1 as 
the explication, which the author added to it, re- 

duced it to the common opinion of the orthodox (23) See Vander 
Divines, that it is impoſſible God ſhould deceirve any per- Waeyen, p. 19 
ſon, he nevertheleſs had better have refrained from of his work, 
uſing thoſe offenſive words, which in the main had 7 © ft ay 
nothing to do with the affair in queſtion, and only — e 
formed a needleſs parentheſis. In my opinion, per- Præſertim in ne- 
ſons who wrote with temper, would have carried £9 de Interprete 
their cenſure no farther ; except that they, perhaps, Scripture. Mr. 
might have added the following criticiſm, that an 1 


2. of N. | 
author who ſeems to adhere ſo ſtrongly to des Cartes og 
ought not to employ circumlocutions, to ſay that fatronem Ludevi- 


God cannot deceive, but ſhould ſay this in two © Polzegri. 
words, and not in circumlocutions that require ex- 3 3 
planation. Thoſe who expreſs themſelves thus, he 1 2 
reprobate might love God, if they Twould ; but their 3 cauſæ pro- 
corruption is ſo great, that they cannot be willing to lowe diter, and ſeveral 
God, ſay, in the main, the ſame thing, as ſuch who others, 
roundly affirm, that it is impoſſible a reprobate ſhould 

love God. As this laſt propoſition is ſhorter, it is 

therefore better. In like manner, ſince it is ſhorter 

to ſay, God cannot deceive, than to ſay, he might de- 

ceive if be pleaſed ; but his Holineſs is ſo great that he 

cannot have an inclination to deceive 3; why did Mr. de 

Wolzogue ſearch for ſo many windings and turn- 

ings? However this be, he has more reaſon to be 

ſurprized that the criticiſm was not confined within 

thoſe bounds, than to ſee that Mr. de Labadie, 

who, in the name of the Walloon Church of Mid- 

dleburg, proſecuted Mr. de Wolzogue in the Walloon 

Synod, dared to accuſe him of heterodoxy, for ſay- 

ing that God could not have an intention to deceive 

* Mr. de Labadie has objected to me, in his 

Latin piece, as an error contrary to the Scri 

* ture; not becauſe I ſay that God could — Ae 
* us if he would, but becauſe I add, that God can- Syn:de de Naer- 
not deceive us if he would. He accuſes me, as en, part. 4+ p. 
* not having ſaid enough on this matter; and aſ- 75+» 155. 
ſerts that God will deceive, and can deceive. He 


objects the Scripture itſelf to me and puts this queſ. (85) It is tobe 


« ; obſerved, that 
* tion to me, What will Wolzogue ſay to the hiſtory Mr. de Wol- 


related in Chap. xxii, of the firſt book of Kings? and rogue ſays, that 
&« particularly to theſe words of werſe 22? and the be gave Mr. de 
Lord ſaid, thou ſhalt perſuade him, and prevail oe ag 3 
* alſo : go forth, and do ſo. Now therefore be- Nan, of 5815 
* hold in the mouth of all theſe thy Prophets, and Linder; and af 
the Lord hath ſpoken evil concerning thee. When wards, added 
„ God willed and commanded that Ahab ſhould be * A — 
* ſeduced, and put a lying ſpirit (for in this manner Ju- . NN 
nius and Tremellius ſpeak) ought he to be charged, in das impious to 
any manner, with <weakne/s of mind, or malice (24) “ ſay God will de- 
See the margin (25). I will cite another paſſage, by , and that be 
which we find, that the adverſaries of Mr. de Wolzogue mr pg 
were not offended at this temerity of Mr. de Labadie. ; 
It is a very long paſlage ; but ſince it contains a doctrine (26) That is, 
which clears up, in a very ſolid manner, the pro- Jugemens de plu- 
poſition cenſured, the reader muit not wonder at my #75 Profeſſeurs 
citing it. It will inform him, both as to the right ©, 3 gi 
and the fact. Mr. de Wolzogue therefore writes as 3 
follows in the preface to a collection of judgments 7 Livre de Leys 
publiſhed by him in 1669 (26). de Wolzaogue de 
(27) The ſirſt objection, and which makes the „ er prete de 
„ greateſt noiſe, is my ſaying that God can deceive FRO. 
* 1f he will; for one would conclude from thence, (27) Wolzogue, 
that I aſſert that God can deceive. But I believe trees des 
that nothing can be ſo innocent as what I ſaid ; 1825, &c. 


* and it it be carefully examined, it will be found 
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Moria della wol- 


gar Poeſia, p. 
149. 


R IN 


RINUCCINI (OTTAVIO), a Florentine Gentleman (a), followed Mary of Me- 
dicis, with whom he was in love, into France [A], and gained the eſteem of King 


« very orthodox. For if any thing can be objected 
« to it, it muſt be either in the ſenſe or the words. 
« With regard to the ſenſe, I take it for granted 
« that it is impoſſible God ſhould ever deceive, as 
« jt is impoſſible that he ſhould lie, or forſwear him- 
« ſelf. I fay this expreſsly in ſeveral parts of my 


r book; I make it the foundation of my whole 


{23) Compare 

this with rem» 
A] of the art. 
NGOUZE. 


« diſpute ; and I look upon this truth as ſo important 
« that I believe, without it, we cannot have any 
« aſſurance of any thing in the world, nor of our 
« ſalvation. Neverthel&, to explain the nature of 
« deceit, I diſtinguiſh between a will to deceive, 
« from the qualities, neceſſary to execute that deceit. 
« Awill to deceive is always criminal, and properly 
« contains the imperfection that is in deceit ; but 
« the qualities which might be ſubſervient to the 
« executing of that deceit are good, and always con- 


« tain ſome perfection (28). Let us image to our 


« ſelves two men, the one ſtupid and malicious, 
« and the other a virtuous and able man : we may 
« ſay of the former, that he has a ſtrong deſire to 
« deceive ſome body, but that he has not wit enough 
« for it; it is not for want of inclination, but the 
« power to do it. On the contrary, it would be ſaid 
« of the ſecond, that he has more than wit ſufficient 
« to impoſe upon filly people, but that he is too 
„good a man to do it. Now if we apply this to 
40 God, it is very certain he has no will to deceive ; 
« he cannot have it; he is too perfect to do it, he 
« being perfection itſelf ; but with regard to the 
« qualities requiſite for executing a deceit, ſuch as 
« wiſdom and power, doubtleſs God poſſeſſes them: 
« not that he can ever employ his wiſdom and 
« power to execute deceit, for this would always 
1% preſuppoſe a will to deceive ; but he nevertheleſs 
6 hoſleſſes that wiſdom and power which are requi- 
« ſite for the execution of a deceit. And it is in 
«« this ſenſe that I ſay that God can deceive if he 
« will ; but that he cannot will it ; that is to ſay, 
« that God cannot deceive, not from any defect of 
« wiſdom or power, but by the perfection of his 


« will. So that theſe words, God may deceive if 


« he will, ought to be paraphraſed thus: God is 
<« poſſeſſed of all the qualities requiſite for deceiving ; 

b has wiſdom, power, conſtancy ; he is poſſeſſed 
of every thing that might be ſubſervient to the 
« executing of {ome deceitful deſign, in caſe he had 
„ the will to deceive ; but it is impoſſible for him to 
have ſuch a will to deceive ; it is alſo impoſſible 
« for him to endeavour to employ his power for the 
« execution of a deceit, whence I conclude that it 
„is impoſſible for him to deceive. The meaning 
„of this is only, that God is all powerful and all 
« wiſe. And who will deny this ? But perhaps it 
« may be ſaid, that there is ſomething harſh in theſe 
« words. Suppoling this, this could not be ſo great 
« a crime as to deſerve ſo much noiſe to be made 
« about it. Were all harſh and offenſive words to 
« be ſtruck out from the books of our Divines, there 
„ would be a vaſt number of raſures. Calvin him- 
„ ſelf could not be free from cenſure in the article 


of Predeſtination. But with regard to the doctrine 


in queſtion, I aſſert that the Scriptures ſay more 
„than I. Theſe ſay, 1 Kings xxii, that the Lord 
« has put a lying ſpirit in the mouth of the falſe Prophets. 
„In the xxth of Jeremiah 7, O Lord thou haſt de- 
« ceived me, and I was deceived ; for thus it is in the 
« Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible ; and has not our 
«« verſion the following words, Ezekiel xiv, 9g. And 
« if the Prophet be deceived when he hath ſpoken a 
4 thing, 1 the Lord have deceived that Prophet! Have 
« I advanced any thing that ſeems ſo ſtrange at firſt 
« ſight ? I nevertheleſs know what meaning is a- 
* ſcribed to theſe paſſages; but I wiſh they alſo 
« would have admitted that which I give to my 
book, without reproaching me with the appearance 
„of harſhneſs which is found in the expreſſion. And 
% a ſurprizing circumſtance is, Mr. de Labadie has 
« aſſerted, that God can deceive, that he will de- 


„ ceive, that he has deceived. He charges me with 


« not ſaying enough, in aſſerting that God can de- 
« ceive if he will, but that he cannot have the will 


3 


Henry 


© to do it, and that none of our zealots cenſure him 
6 or Ne.” 
Mr. Wolzogue's adverſaries were not ſatisfied with 
this explication. Mr. de Vogelſang refuted it in the 
moſt indignant and contemptuous manner; and ob- 
ſerved, among other particulars, and it is plain Des 
Cartes ſtole — the Schoolmen the diſtinction be- 
tween the power of deceiving and the will to deceive ; 
as if that power was a kind of perfection, whereas a 
will to deceive is an imperfection. He declares that 
Des Cartes was eager to get the-fame of being an 
inventor by raking into the filth of the ſchoolmen ; 
and he alledges a paſſage of Ch. V, Book IV of 
Ariſtotle's Topicks, in which it is ſaid that the facul- 
ty of doing moral evil is in God and in a good man 
(29). He inſtances likewiſe the following words of (29) Sl Ce. 
Thomas Aquinas, which ſerve as an explication to 3.0 Pt 


anti uorum = 


this paſſage of Ariſtotle. Deus peccare non poteft, quia ſepborum atg:e 


eft omnipotens. Quamvis Philoſophus dicat in quarto Jo- Scholaflicerar; f. 


picorum, quod potefl Deus & Pudioſus (vir probus) prava t inprimn- 
agere. Sed hoc intelligitur wel ſub conditione, cujus an- — opera 2-0 
tecedens fit impoſſibile, ut fre, ft dicamus quod poteft Deus feediora . ag 
prada agere fi velit. Nihil enim prohibet conditionalem mero deligere, uti 
N veram, cujus antecedens & conſJequens eft impoſſible ; © Placitis f.. 
ficut ſi dicatur, fi homo eff afinus, habet quatuor pedes. 4 & A a ſee 
Vel, ut intelligatur, quod Deus poteſi aliqua agere, gue r 6 
nunc pramu videntur, que tamen fi ageret, bona efjent. lite miſer 7 
Vel liguitur ſecundum communem opinionem Gentilium, qui lam ſubripuat, 
homines dicebant transferri in Deos, ut Jovem & Mer. Reinerus Vogel- 
curium (30). 1. e. God cannot fin becauſe he is 2E * 
« omnipotent : although the Philoſopher (Ariſtotle) F. S. Tiga 
« afſerts, in the fourth book of his Topicks, that Y in Ec- 
« God and a good man may do evil. But we muſt „ © xa 
* underſtand this under a condition whoſe antecedent 8 4 „ 
is impoſible, as for inſtance, if we ſhould ſay that 13 
God can do evil if he will. For nothing hinders neceſſaria Reſpu, 
da conditional propoſition from being true, though P- 49- 

« the antecedent and conſequent part of it ſhould be 

„ impoſlible ; as if we ſhould ſay, if man be an aſs, (30) Thom 
he has four feet. Or elſe the Philoſopher means, 3 
that God may do ſome things that now ſeem evil, Vegas ibid. 
« which yet, ſhould he do them, would be good. Or p-. 51. 

« laſtly, he expreſſes himſelf agreeably to the com- 
% mon opinion of the Gentiles, who declared that 
„ men were turned into Gods as Jupiter and Mer- 
« cury.” He aſſerts that Thomas Aquinas is ridicu- 
lous, in endeavouring to juſtify that reflection of 
Ariſtotle. He is vaſtly ſevere upon him; but I ſhall 
take notice only of what he ſays on the laſt point. 
uod ultimo loco hariolatur, Ariflotelem forte fic lacutum 
Fuiſſe juxta communem opinionem Gentilium, qui 
homines dicebant transſerri in Deos, ut Jovem & 
Mercurium ; quam hoc plane frivolum oft ? Etenim juxta 
communem Gentilium opinionem, Dii non modo facultatem 
habebant mala wel turpiſſima perpetrandi, ſed & promp- 
tam ſane voluntatem. Quaprepter eorum Pott furta 
Numinum & impoſturas, & rixas, & pugnas, & mutus- 
rum odiorum rancores, & libidines, & adulteria vulgs 
decantavere. Qued plane contra Philoſephi ſcopum & 
mentem «ft, qui mala perpetrandi wvoluntatem Deo penitus 
abrogat, etfi facultatem prava faciendi concęſſerit (3 1). (3") Vogeliong- 
i. e. As to what he conjectures in the laſt place, vix. . 
that perhaps Ariſtotle expreſſes himſelf agreeably to 

« the common opinion of the Gentiles, who declared 

« that men were turned into Gods as Jupiter and 
Mercury; how frivolous is all this! For, according to 

« the common opinion of the Gentiles, the Gods awere not 

« only indued with the power, but had alſo the will to 

« commit the moſi ſhameful actions. This was the rea- 

« ſon why their Poets choſe, for their common To- 

«« picks, the thefts of theirDeities, their cheats, con- 

« teſts, combats ; their reciprocal hatred, their lewd- 


neſſes and adulteries. Now this is directly repug- 


„ nant to the ſcope and meaning of Ariſtotle, who 
« entirely takes from God the will of doing evil, 
„though he acknowledges that he is indued with 
power for that purpoſe.” He adds (32) other paſ- (32) Ibid. p. 69+ 
ſages of Scripture to thoſe which Mr. de Wolzogue 
had alledged, and thews in what manner they ought ed. that the 
to be underſtood. See the margin (33). _— $ynod 
LA He followed Mary of Medicis, with whom pronounced Mt. 
he was in love, into France.) We learn this par- de Wolzegus 
| ticular book orthoro#: 


(43) It istobe 


os i ny 


(3 


RIN 


735 


_ (9) F« Carte Henry IV. who appointed him one of the Gentlemen of his Bed-chamber (b), He was 


mo della Camera 


%! Re Criſianiſ- A man of wit and genius, handſome, polite, eloquent, and a very good Poet, and with 
Jn. Jugs b. the advantages of theſe ſhining qualities, he attached himſelf very much to the Ladies 


terarie ed Ifto- 


Uomini illuſir 


258, 
le) Nic, Ery- 


p · 61, 62. 


ticular from Nicius Erythræus. Mariam Medi- 

(1) Nic. Eyr- cæœam, ſays he (1), Galliæ Reginam, non majori ambi- 
thrus, Pinace 1. pione quam vanitate adamavit : quam etiam honoris gra- 
p. 62, tia, proſecutus eft euntem in Ga lam, Sed poflea rewer- 
fus in Italiam, omiſſis amatoriis nugis, ad quas erat mire 

propenſus, tandem ad ſe rediit, quægue ratione non per- 

ſpexerat, ſatietate abjecit, experiendo contempſit, totum- 

gue ad pietatis amorem & ſiudium animum contulit : in 

guo demum Florentiæ diem obiit extremum. Here fol- 

lows. Baillet's paraphraſe of this Latin paſſage. 

« Ottavio Rinuccini . . . is known, in France, on 

a very bad account, he having been ſo filly and 

* indiſcreet as to diſcover the motives which en- 

4 gaged him to put himſelf in the retinue of Queen 

(2) Baillet, 7«- ** Mary of Medicis (2). . . . We muſt add, for his 
gement ſurles Per 4e reputation, that he changed his life and practice 
fer, aum. 1375. « in the latter part of his days; that the virtue and 
| « wiſdom of our Queen, which had greatly morti- 

«« fied him, opened his eyes; and being returned to 
Italy with a ſincere repentance and a very ſalutary 
«« ſhame, he devoted himſelf to pious exerciſes, which 


(3) Ibid- „he did not forſake till his death (3).” 
[B] He being the firfl who . . . compoſed pieces that 
were ſet to pr 4 and played on the flage.) Nicius Ery- 


Ie is Dopbi- thræus aſcribes four Operas to him, that of Daphne 
(4) Pak of (4), of Eruydice, of Arethuſa, and of Ariadne (5) ; 
Daphnem, in but Mr. Rilli makes no mention of Arethuſa, tho' 
Nic. Erychreus. he had made many reſearches concerning this great 
Poet. He informs us (6) that the Danes, repre- 
ſented before the great Dutcheſs by James Corſi, 
was printed in , - year 1600 in 4to. 
.; That Eurydice, ented at the marriage of Ma 
(5) _ —2 of Medicis, oak Henry IV, was Si in the 
50 a gli Domini ſame city in the year 1600, 4to. That the Ariadne, 
illuſert dell” Aer repreſented at the marriage of the Prince of Mantua 
cademia Fiorenti- with the Infanta of Savoy, was printed in the ſame 
2:8, 260, © City in the year 1608, 4to. That the Maſcherata 
dell Ingrate, an interlude or ballet-dance at the mar- 
riage of the Prince of Mantua, was pre at Mantua 
in the year 1608, in 4to. That the Yerſs Sacri can- 
tati nella Cappella della Sereniſſima Arciducheſſa d Au- 
ftria Granducheſſa di Toſcana, and the Ode in lde dt Gi- 
wocatori di pallone, were printed at Florence in 1622, 
..., 4to, under the direction of Peter Francis Rinuccini, 
(7) lem, did. the Author's ſon. That others are printed in ſingle 
he ſheets, beſides ſonnets, ſongs, &c. inſerted in other 
8) Extracted D works; and that there are a very great num- 
from a letter of ber of his pieces in manuſcript, that deſerve to be 
the academy de publiſhed. He quotes (7) a paſſage of Peter Francis 
3 Rinuccini (8), by which we are told that Ottavio Ri- 
(9) Obſerve, nuccini deſerved great commendations for his Verf 
that in page 145 Sciolti, in his panegyric on the birth of Lewis XIII, 
of the Prnacotbe- and that he intended to tranſlate the fix books of 
eee — St. Catharine into this kind of verſe; but that he 
ene e dat tranſlated only the firſt of it; and that they were 
not the Arethu- Teſolved to publiſh it, though the Author had not 
la, put the laſt hand to it. This is what Rilli ſays 
( concerning Ottavio's works. Could he be ignorant of 
of Medic, & what related to this Orpera of Arethuſa which Ery- 
of France, © thrzus mentions (9) ? 
But to come to the point, here follows a long paſ- 
(11) In the tem. ſage from the dedication of Eurydice (10). It ſays, 
1 —_ that Rinuccini imagined he was the firſt among the 
(John). moderns, who attempted to introduce muſic on the 
(12) Nic. Ery- ſtage; however, he is miſtaken, and did not know 
thrazus, Pinac, 1. What I have related elſewhere (11). We there alſo 
b. 61, calls him find that James Peri (12) ſet the Paſtoral entitled 
acobus Pera, Daphne to muſic, and afterwards the Opera of 
Phot” 2 * Eurydice. E' ftata openione di molti, Criſtianiſſima 
tia, he ae Non Regina, che gli antichi Greci e Romani cantaſſero ſulle 
Jacobus Perius. Scene le Tragedie intiere ; na nobile maniera di reci- 


5) Nic. Ery- 
inac. 1. p · 101. 


(c). His inventions enriched the Italian poetry in a ve 
riche incor E firſt who wrote poems in Anacreon's manner, and compoſed pieces that were ſet to muſic, ( 


denied but that the dramatic pieces of the latter greatly ſurpaſſed whatever had been done 
in that Kind, with regard to the pomp of the machinery, the decoration of the ſcenes, 


ſingular manner, he being the 
oefta, p. 149. 


However this be, it cannot be / Nie. Ery- 
p-. 62. 


and 


tare, non che rinnovata, ma u pur che io ſappia fin qu? 
fata tentata da alcuno ; & cid mi credev io per di- 
fetto della Muſica moderna, di gran lunga all' antica 
inferiore ; ma penſiero 5: fatto mi tolſe interamente dall 
animo Meſ. Tacobo Peri, quand udito Pintenzione del 
Sig. Facopo Corſi, e mia, miſe con tanta grazia ſotto 
le note la Tavola di Dafne, compoſia da me, ſolb per 
fare una ſemplice prova di quello, che poteſſe il Canto 
nelP eta naſira, che incredibilmente piacque a que pochi 
che Pudirono ; onde preſo animo, e data miglior forma 
alla fieſſa Favola, e di nuovo rappreſentandola in Caſa 
il Sig. Jacopo, fu ella non folo dalla Nobilta di tutta 
queſla Patria favorita, ma dalla Sereniſſ. Granducheſſa, 
e dagÞ Illuftriſſimi Cardinali dal Monte e Montalto, 
udita, e commendata ; ma molto maggior fawore, e for- 
tuna ha ſortito Þ Euridice meſſa in Muſica dal medefimo 
Peri, con arte mirabile, e da altri non pi uſata, ha- 
wenado meritato dalla benignità e magnificenza del Sereniſſ. 
Granduca defſere rappreſentata in nobiliſima Scena, 
alla preſenxa di V. M. del Cardinal Legato, e di tanti 
Principi, e Signori d Italia e di Francia ; la onde comin- 
ciando io a conoſcere quanto ſimili Rappreſentaxioni in Mu- 
ſica ſiano gradite, ho voluto recare in luce queſte due, perc hs 
altri di me piu intendenti S ingegnino di accreſcere, e miglio. 
rare fatte Poefie di maniera, che non abbiamo invidia a 
quelle antiche tanto celebrate da Mobili Scrittori (13). i. e. (13) Ottavio 
* It has been the opinion of many perſons, moſt Rinuccini, a 
« Chriſtian Queen, that the ancient Greeks and Ro- Nail W, 
mans uſed to ſing their Tragedies throughout; interne a gli Lo- 
but ſo noble a way of ſpeaking has not been re- mini i/luſtri dell 
« vived, nor that I know of, yet attempted by any Accademia Fio- 
* one, which circumſtance I imagined was owing rent. p. 258, 
« to the defects of the modern muſic, which is vaſtly 9 
«« inferior to that of the ancients. However, Signior 
« Jacobo Peri made me quite alter my opinion, 
„when upon hearing Signior Jacobo Corſi's deſign, 
* as well as mine, he ſo gracefully ſet to muſic the 
„ Paſtoral of Daphne, written by me, merely to 
« make a trial of what vocal muſic could do in our 
age, and it gave inexpreſſible pleaſure to thoſe 
% few who heard it. Being encouraged by this, and 
« working up this Paſtoral into a hetter form, and 
«« repreſenting it anew in Signior Jacobo's houſe, it 
« was favoured not only by all the nobility of the coun- 
* try, but heard and commended by the molt Serene 
« Archducheſs, and the moit illuſtrious Cardinals dal 
« Monte and Montalto. But Eurydice has met with 
more favour and ſucceſs, the aboveſaid Signior 
Peri having ſet it to muſic with wonderful art, 
„which he himſelf only is maſter of; and having 
been thought worthy, by the bounty and great ge- 
* neroſity of the moſt ſerene grand Duke, to be re- 
« preſented in the moſt ſplendid manner on the 
« ſtage, in preſence of your Majeſty, the Cardinal 
« Legate, and ſo many Princes and Gentlemen of 
« Italy and France ; from whence, beginning to 
„find the applauſe which ſuch muſical repreſenta- 
tions met with, I was determined to publiſh theſe 
„% two, thereby to excite others, who are better ſxill- 
« ed in theſe things than I am, to carry and improve 
« this ſpecies of poetry in ſuch a manner, that we 
« may have no reaſon to envy ſo much thoſe ancient 
performances, which noble Writers have ſo much 
« praiſed.” To this I ſhall add a curious paſſage 
from father Meneſtrier. Theſe muſical Dramas 
«« were preſerved in carouſals and ballets, the over- 
© tures whereof generally conſiſted of dialogues and 
« narrations of muſicians, who ſung in chariots or 
„ other machines. At laſt Ottavio Rinuccini, a Flo- 
rentine Poet, having a particular genius for ex- 
preſſing in his verſes all kinds of paſſions, _— 

«c vo 


uſtri 4) Creſcembeni, 
41 Acad, Fu- and played on the ſtage (4) [BJ. It muſt indeed be owned, that all Authors are not f 555" 
rent. parts 1. P. univerſally agreed that he was the inventor of thoſe two things; ſome affirming that Dy 

Giabriele Chiabrera gave riſe to Anacreontic ſongs (e), and Emilio Caveleri, a Gentle- © Lem, 6 


us, Pine. 1. man Of Rome, had writ Operas before Rinuccini ( . 
, 3 
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(s) Nic. Ery- and the ſkilfulneſs of the actors (g). I am of opinion it ſhould not have been affirmed, 


rus, P 


ET". + that he firſt brought hallets or interludes into France [C]. Being returned to Florence, he 


at laſt grew tired of the follies of love, to which he once had a very ſingular propenſion 
(0). That which reaſon was not able to effect, was at laſt done by ſatiety and expe- 
rience, by giving him a contempt for thoſe things in which he had formerly indulged 
himſelf too much. He turned his eyes inward 3 and thereupon devoted himſelf entirely 
Guus, asi: to piety, and died in that frame of mind at Florence (i). Several of his Poems were 
printed there after his death, under the direction of PETER Francis Rinuccini his 
ſon, who dedicated them to Lewis XIII. in 1624. 


— 


« youred to adapt muſic and ſinging ſo well to them, be very agreeable to thoſe who love to be acquaint- 
4 that theſe ſhould not eclipſe any of the beauty of ed with the hiſtory of inventions. Beaujoyeux was 
«* his verſes, nor prevent their being underſtood, © an Italian named Balthaſarini, and was one of the 
« which are often drowned by the windings, turn- “ fineſt fiddles in Europe, whom Marſhal de Briſſac, 
« ings, and quavers of the voice. He diſcourſed on © when Governor of Piedmont, ſent to the Queen 


« this ſubject with Giacomo Corſi, a Gentleman of © (19), with the whole band of violins at whoſe head (19) 7. e. Catha- 


Florence, who was ſkilled in muſic, and a great © he was. The Queen appointed him her valet-de- eds 
« lover of all things in a polite taſte, when both chambre; and this Balthaſarini, changing his 
(14) 1 fancy * ſending for Giacomo Cleri (14), and Giulio Cac- © name to Beaujoyeux, gained ſo much tame by 
there is an error « cini, excellent maſters of muſic, they contrived “ his inventions of ballads, concerts, feſtivals, and 
of the preſs here, 4 together a piece (drama) which was repreſented in © dramas, that no one was ſpoken of but him. It 
Cleri for Pleri. tog . P . P . 
« Signior Corſi's houſe, in preſence of the great was he who compoſed the ballet for the marriage 
« Duke and Ducheſs of Tuſcany, and Cardinals “ of Duke de Joyeuſe with Mademoiſelle de Vau- 
« Monte and Montalto with ſo much ſucceſs, that demont, the Queen's ſiſter, and this ballad was 
« this piece, the ſubject of which was the loves of © publiſhed under the following title, Ballet comique 
(15) I don't © Apollo and Daphne, ſerved as the model to Eu- de la Reine, fait aux Noces de Monſieur le Duc de 
know whether “ rydice, which was repreſented not long after in the © Foyeuſe & Mademoiſelle de Vaudemont ſa Scur, par 
we ought not to «© ſame place. Claude de Monteverde, an excellent © Baltaſar de Beaujoyeux Valet de Chambre du Roi & 
8 « muſician, compoſed the Ariadne (15) from theſe two de la Reine ſa Mere. One of the Court Poets wrote 
— « originals ; a _ maſter of the mu- © the following verſes in his praiſe : 
compoſed, not the fic of St. Mark in Venice, he there introduced 
Ariadne, but the“ thoſe Dramas which have become ſo famous, by Beaujoyeux, qui premier des cendres de la Grece 
muſic of the A- « the magnificence of the theatres and habits, the Tais retourner au jour le defſein & Paddreſſe 
. —— « delicacy of the voices, the harmony of the con- Du Balet compaſſe en ſon tour meſure, 
this laſt piece *©* CErts, and the learned compoſitions of this Mon- Qui dun eſprit Divin toy-meme te devance, 
ought to have *© teverde, Soriano, Giovanelli, Teofilo, and ſeveral Geometre inventif, unique en ta ſcience ; 
been quoted as © other great maſters (16).” Si rien d honneur Sacquiert i tien ef1 aſſure. 
well as Paphne. Any perſon, who is — of knowing the origi- 
urg dice. nal and progreſs of every art, will read theſe citations « Fam'd Beaujoyeux, who firſt from Grecia's aſhes, 
(15) Meneftrier, with pleaſure. It muſt be obſerved that Rinuccini © Has caus'd the ballad now to ſhine in France: 
epreſencat. en was not a player (17). The ballad, form'd by art's molt pleaſing rules, 
2 * 203 CJ 1 am of opinion it ſhould not have been affirmed, * Where in juſt harmony all the _=_ combine. 
1 that the firſt brought ballets or interludes into France.] Thou, heavenly genius, who thyſelf excell'ſt: 
(175) He was His ſon applauds him for this: qua fu, ſays he (18), * Geometrician, who doſt all invent, 
Player in great xe ſuoi Verſs la facilita, quale la dolcezza weramente And ſhew'ſt a ſcience known to thee alone. 


may I nata all armonioſa melodia ? Quindi acque, che i Balli, « If great performances can honour gain, 

4 quali egli ancora primiero conduſſe in Francia, accompag- « Remain aſſur'd that thine will laſt for ever. (20) Meneftrier, 
Poetes, num. ati dalla Muſica piacquero mirabilmente. i. e. How ubt ſupra. 
1375 « eaſy was his verſe, and how great the ſweetneſs, Beaulieu and Salmon, maſters of the muſic ts his 


(28) In his letter . which was truly adapted to harmonious melody! * Majeſty, aſſiſted him in the compoſition of the re- — 1470 
to the academy Io this was owing that the ballets, accompanied * citatives and ballad airs ; part of the verſes were art. GOUDI- 
de gli Alterati, with muſic, which he alſo firſt introduced in © writ by la Cheſnaye, Chaplain to the King; and MEL. 

apud Rilli, Noti- © France, met with vaſt applauſe.” He came to < James Patin, King's Painter at that time, painted 
Tha ewe France with Mary of Medicis in 1600. Now we * the Janes (20).” This ballad was danc'd in 1582 Falte ds Bal. 
dell” Accademia know that ballets were eſtabliſhed there before that (21). Father Meneſtrier (22) has given a deſcription {ts ane & 


Fiorentina, p- time; and I will give a proof of this which will of the machine with which it was introduced. —_ p. 267, 
259» 


RITIUS (MICHAEL), in Italian Riccio, a Neapolitan Civilian, and Author of 

ſeveral books [A], flouriſhed in the beginning of the 16th Century. He was baniſhed 

tom his native country by the faction whick oppoſed France, and withdrew to the Court of 

(a) Baudier, . Lewis XII. who raiſed bim to the employment of Counſellor in the Parliament of Paris (a). 

d. Ambxiſe, p. 44+ La Croix du Maine calls him Michael de Ris, and affirms that he was Counſellor to the 

(+) L. Croix du King, in bis great Council, and in the Parliament of Paris anno 1505, and that he was 

M «c eBibl. commonly called the Advocate of Naples (h). When Cardinal d' Amboile entered Milan, 

. 33 after Lewis Sforza had been taken priſoner, he appointed Michael Ritius to anſwer the 

() See Gaguin, ſpeech made by the inhabitants of Milan, to beg pardon for their diſobedience (c). Lewis 3 

I Hiſe. 4 France, XII. ſent our Ritius to Genoa in 1506, to offer the rebellious inhabitants a free pardon (© Quins, 


: A | . liv. 7+ ſolio m. 
— m. 393 (d), but all the arguments of this orator were of no effect. 192. 


RITTAN- 


[4] Author of ſeveral books.) He wrote at Blois in natural, purus, candidus, illaboratus (2). Ludovicus 513. 

1505, a Treatiſe of the duty of Soldiers, and their pri- Vives declares that there are a great many errors in (3) Ludovic 

wvileges, which was printed at Paris the ſaid year, de- the proper names in theſe hillories of Ritius. Mi- Viv 3 
(1) La Croix du dicated by him to King Lewis XII. (1). He wrote chael Ritius Reges aliquot Chriſtianos collegit, in quo opere _ 1 
Maine, Bibl. three books, De Regibus Francorum, three de Regibus multa ſunt locorum, hominum, & pour lhe corrupta edit. Ludg: 1387, 
* . Hiſpaniz, one de = mag Hieroſolymarum, four de Ni. nomina, vitio credo deſcribentium (3). His Hiſtory of 8$v0. 
that du Verdier bur Neapolis & Sicilſæ, and two de Regibus Hungariæ, the Kings of France extends from Pharamond to (4) Votliug, 4 
Vau-Privas does Which John Frobenius printed at Baſil in 1517 in 4to. Lewis XII. and was printed at Rome in 1505, and #* _— 
not mention this We there meet with a Preface written by the Author dedicated to Guy de Rochefort, Chancellor of France (Velen, Crs 
book. at Rome in 1505 3 and a Preface of Janus Parrhaſius, (4). That of the Kings of Spain begins at Gargoris, Hg. cap. 4. f. 

who affirms that the diction is pure, unaffected, and and ends with Philip f father to Charles V. (5). 21, edit. Colon. 


3 [4] He 1577, % 


(22) In the 


(2) Token from 


Geſner, Bibl. fol» 
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RITTANGELIUS (JOHN STEPHEN), a converted Jew, was a native of 


I T 


Bamberg in Germany, and lived in the 17th Century. He was Profeſſor of the Eaſtern 
languages in the Univerſity of Koninſberg, and publiſhed ſome books [A], which prove 
that he was fincerely zealous for the Chriftian Religion, and a learned man, He intended 
to publiſh ſome others, and went for that purpoſe to Amſterdam ; but he had the horrid 


mortification to ſee his manuſcripts torn to 


pieces by privateers, who took the ſhip he 


was on board of, a particular he himſelf informs us of in the dedication to his Jezirab. 


{a) Bibl. Li 


Some ſay that he was born a Jew, and this the Journaliſts of Utrecht declare as a certain 


_ fact (a); but others ſay, that he was a Roman Catholick, aud afterwards turned Few, 
Men. Sept. and and then turned Proteſtant. Theſe are the words of the Author of Nouvelles de la 


Oct. 1698 


634. r Republique des Lettres, for Auguſt 1699, p. 212. But ſome perſons think he never 
profeſſed the Jewiſh Religion [BJ. He was living the 3 iſt of May 1652, that being 


[4] He publiſted ſome books.) He had ſaid in his 
* notes on the book FJezirab (1), that the Chaldaic 

x Fire pM paraphraſe of the ſcriptures furniſhes ſtrong argu- 

Jews aſcribe to ments againſt the Jews and Antitrinitarians, upon 

the Patriarch A- which he was attacked by a Socinian, who printed a 

braham, and o- work under the name of Jrenopolita. He defended 

_ — himſelf in a treatiſe, entitled, Libra weritatis, dedi- 

_ 3 cated to John Caſimir King of Poland. Vander 

fon of it with Wayen (2) reprinted it at Franeker 1698, with ano- 

notes, which was ther treatiſe of the ſame Author concerning the cere- 
printed at Am- monies of Eaſter. He likewiſe reprinted in the ſame 
adam, in 1042. piace in 1699, Rittangelius's book, De Veritate Re- 

(2) Proſeſſor of eis Chriſtiane, wherein are inſerted a great num- 

Divinity in Fra- ber of paſſages, which ſhew that the ancient Jewiſh 

_— Church believed in the myſtery of the Trinity, and 

(3) 58s the pre- the eternal divinity of the Meſſiah (3). Mr. Wa- 

of Vander genſeil (4) publiſhed ſome letters written by Rittan- 

Ways. > 40m gelius to a Jew, and which appeared to him ex- 

9 cellent in their kind. Vander Wayen (5) is of opi- 

(4) In Lipmanni nion, that du Voiſin, who wrote a refutation of the 

Corſutatione. See book of the pretended Jrengpolita, did not ſucceed ſo 

the preface in well in it as the Proſelyte to Chriſtianity. I muſt 

queſtion. add, that ſome of thoſe who ave _ —— with 
Rittangelius's principles, no ſooner knew that a new 

33 2 —_ 25 his Libra weritatis, but they 
publiſhed a manuſcript which had been written ma- 
ny years, and entitled, Bilibra weritatis & rationis, 
Sc. They added to it the diſſertation De Verbo Dei, 
which had occaſioned W elius's — See the 
Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (6). 

82 Rittangelius printed at Koniſberg in 1652, his 
German tranſlation of the Prayers, which the Jews 
offer up in their Synagogues the firſt day of every 
year. He dedicated this work to the Elector of 
Brandenburg; and the dedication dated May the 3 iſt 
1652, informs us, that he had been indiſpoſed for 
near a twelve month, and entertained little hopes of 
a recovery; that he had often deſired to have 
ſome choice diſciples put under his care, that the ta- 
lent which God had beſtowed upon him might not 
die with him, but that he had not been able to ob- 
tain that favour ; and therefore, notwithſtanding the 
violence of his indiſpoſition, he had applied himſelf 
to the German tranſlation of ſome Jewiſh prayers. 
In his Preface he criticizes ſeveral errors committed 
by Kircher, Capel, Scaliger, Vechner, Vorſtius, Con- 
ſtantine 'Empereur, Slevogtius, Schickard, in their 

(7) Euracted verſions from the Hebrew (7). The Journal which 

_ 1 I cited gives us an idea of his infatuation. In eo me- 

te '0& I 608 rito @ cordatioribus N ih ng yh quod ubique 

p. 676, 677. F fere jactat, ne apicem quidem ullum vel literam in Novo 

Teftamento reperiri, quem non ex Hebreorum antiquita- 
tibus deſumtum demonſtrare ipſe poſit, S quidem, ut ip- 
 loguitur, non «Ah (quia opinio verſatur 
Circa illa, quæ ſe aliter habere (ſunt) ſed auQorita- 
tibus omnium ſeculorum, tam udaicæ, quam Chriſ- 

(8) Extrated tianæ Eccleſiæ & Antiquitatis (1). He affirmed, that 

trom the Ucrecht there is not a tittle or jot in the New Teſtament but 


eurnal, for : be Jewiſh Antiquities. 
| what is borrowed from the q | 
833 8 LZ] Some per ſors think he never profeſſed the Jewiſh 


->ion.1 A manuſcript letter was communicated to 
2 10 Sept. 3 of which I will extract 
ſome particulars, which, I am perſuaded, will pleaſe 

9 
werbe Author of this letter was 2 well 
acquainted with our Rittangelius. He obſerves, iſt, 
that Hornius, Wagenſeil, and ſeveral other Writers 


Vol. VIII. 


the 


affirm, that our Author had been a Jew, and perhaps 
was born one. 2d, That the anonymous B:/ibra weri- 
tatis affirms *, that Rittangelius having been brought 
up in the Romiſh communion, embraced the Jewiſh 
faith, and was circumciſed, as it is ſaid, at Ham- 
burg ; that afterwards he was baptized at Dantzick 
by Me. Nigrinus, and devoted himſelf to the Chriſti- 
an belief. 3d, That Chriſtopher Hartknoch, Pro- 
feſlor at Thorn, relates +, that Rittangelius was born, 


p. 69. 


+ In bis Eccl- 


as it is faid, a Chriitian, and baptized into the /iaſeical Hiſtory 
Chriſtian church, afterwards turned Jew, and was / *rufta, p. 


circumciſed at Hamburg: that after this he turned . edit. * 


Papiſt, then Calviniſt, and laſtly Lutheran; that he 
was created extraordinary Profeſſor, (contrary to the 
uſual cuſtom) of the Hebrew tongue, in the Univer- 
ſity of Koninſberg, without having diſputed previouſ- 
ly for it ; that he was favoured by the Grand Marſhal 
on this occaſion ; and that a quarrel breaking out be- 
tween Latterman and Miſlenta, he ſided with the 
former. 
The Author of this letter makes, in tke firſt place, 
a remark on the uncertainty which is found in theſe 
Writers, and on their variations, which are of ſuch a 
nature, that if ſome of them are not miſtaken, the 
reſt muſt neceſſarily tell a falfity. He afterwards takes 
notice of the extract of a letter, which a Senator of 
Dantzick wrote to him the 22d of April 1700. It 
is ſaid in this extract, that Hartkn ſpeaking no 
doubt of the ſame Nigrinus, whom he declares to have 
baptiſed Rittangelius, relates ** that Nigrinus was a 
Lutheran, then a Calviniſt, and Preacher at Dantzick, 
and afterwards a Papiſt, at the ſolicitation of Valeri- 
us Magni the Capuchin, and that, before this happen- 
ed, he had advanced ſeveral particulars, agreeably to 
the principles of the Socinians, concerning Chriſt's 
nativity. This Senator had been deſired to enquire, 
if there was any monument of this pretended bap-- 
tiſm of Rittangelius, at Dantzick, by Nigrinus ; aud 
he was told, that this ceremony had been performed 
with pomp, and regiſtered in the moſt publick man- 
ner in the archives of the church, becauſe of the me- 
rit and erudition of the new Chriſtian. He anſwered, 
that Nigrinus was invited in 1630, to be Miniſter of 
the Proteſtant church (St. Peter's) in Dantzick ; and 
that the office of baptiſing being appropriated, in 
that city, to the Deacons, excluſively of the Paſtors, 
it was not poſſible for Nigrinus to have baptiſed Rit- 
tangelius. He had not had time to enquire, whether 
he contributed to the converſion of this proſelyte. 
The Author of this letter concludes, from all theſe 
particulars, that Rittangelius had not been baptiſed 
or re-baptiſed in Dantzick, which proves, ſays he, 
that thoſe are miſtaken, who ſay that he was born a 
Jew, or turned ſuch. I am ſurprized, continues he, 
that ſo many famous Writers ſhould have neglected 
to enquire into the truth of this ſtory, which would 
not have been difficult for them to do in the life-time 
of Rittangelius, who had a great number of friends 
as well as enemies. But they contented themſelves 
with copying from one another, by publiſhing random 
reports, without taking the trouble to make any exact 
was a whether it was well grounded or not. 
e lays, that living in Pruflia in 1649, and the 
two following years, and having lodged for ſome 
months at Mr. Ahaſuerus Brand's, * Marſhal, and 
one of the four Counſellors of the Regency, he had 


an opportunity of getting acquainted with Rittange- 
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(b) See the loſe the date of the dedication to one of his books (b). 


of the rem. [A]. 


lius, and contracting a very intimate friendſhip with 
him. The Great Marſhal was his Patron, and uſed 
to invite him pretty often to dine with him. He, 
and ſeveral other perſons of honour and probity, 
told the Letter-writer, that Rittangelius was born a 
Roman-Catholick in the fortreſs of Frocheim in Fran- 
conia, in the dioceſe of Bamberg; that having ſtu- 
died claflical learning, he went to Conſtantinople, 
where he was very converſant with the Rabbins for 
twelve years; that at his return he turned Proteſtant, 
and went afterwards to l where the Elec- 
tor of Brandenburg appointed him Profeſſor extraor- 
dinary of the Hebrew language ; the Lutherans only 
being allowed to be ordinary Profeſſors in that Uni- 
verſity ; that no perſon imagined him to be born a 
— but that it nevertheleſs was ſuſpected he had 

n one. 
The Letter-Writer relates, that one day, Baron 
d' Eulenburg, ſon-in-law to the Great Marſhal, ban- 
tered Rittangelius about circumciſion, at the table of 
his father-in-law, who was diſpleaſed with him for 
it. That Rittangelius, who was in the utmoſt con- 
fuſion, made a very modeſt excuſe on that occaſion ; 
8 Letter- and complained, that he was very falſely ſuppoſed to 
mer informs have been circumciſed. The Letter-Writer, after 
_ Cinner, expreſſed his ſorrow at his having been fo 
man's ill hu- groſsly affronted. Rittangelius, melting into tears, 
mour, was, be- and venting the deepeſt ſighs, proteſted that he had 
cauſe Rittangeli- never been circumciſed. The Letter-Writer affirms, 
3 —_ — de that a Miniſter of Elbing, venerable for his probity 
5 of his A and knowledge, — him a good proof of this. This 
vanced age, was Miniſter had taken inexpreſſible pains to reſtore a 
indued with the good harmony in Rittangelius's family. This un- 
33 man was married to a woman who uſed him 


wife defired, very ill (9), at the ſame time that ſhe was ſupport- 


ed in her fantaſtical humours by her relations who 
lived in Elbing. The Miniſter in queſtion did all 
that lay in his power to calm theſe feuds ; was 
witneſs to the wife's violent paſſion, and drew from 
thence a ſolid argument, in oppoſition to the com- 
mon opinion of her huſband's having been circum- 
ciſed. He reaſoned thus: this woman, in her pal- 
ſion, uſed to throw out, in the moſt impudent man- 
ner, Whatever ſhe thought could turn to her huſband's 
loſs and diſhonour, and yet ſhe never charged him 
with having been circumciſed, and contequently 
he never was. 

The letter writer adds another reaſon. I do not 
find, ſays he, that any of Rittangelius's adverſaries 
reproached him with ſuch a thing, during his life- 
time, in any book. Nevertheleſs teveral were wrote, 
and ſome of them with great rancour. He did not 
ſpare them, but attacked, very ſeverely, ſeveral fa- 
mous writers ; and particularly Miſlenta (10), the pil- 
lar of Lutheraniſm in Konigſberg ; and the Bux- 
torfes, whom he accuſed of being groſsly ignorant in 
Hebrew. 

'To conclude, the Letter-writer is of opinion, that 
the ſufpicions were grounded on Rittangelius's hav- 
ing frequented none but Jews during his abode in 
Conſtantinople, and becauſe he had quite the air and 
manner of a Rabbin. But theſe are no proofs of 
his having certainly embraced the Jewiſh faith. He 
poflibly might have flattered the Jews, that he would 

over to them, in order to prompt them to in- x 
rut him in the moſt refined and abftruſe parts of (11) Extrattea 
their learning, and afterwards 1 have with- from a letter, 


drawn himſelf from them, and forfeited his pro- rows a Medic 


a ermano TL, K, 
miſe (1 1). ad Medicum 


Hellandicum P. g. 


(101 Doctor at 


Divinity. 


ROBERT (JOHN), Profeſſor of the Civil Law in the Univerſity of Orleans, the 
place of his birth, in the 16th Century, gained reputation by his works [4]. ANNE 
(% And not A- (4) ROBERT, his fon, Advocate in the Parliament of Paris, publiſhed ſome law- books 


ſays. 


He gained reputation by his wworks.] He pub- 
ates oo eros Fari libri IV, Paris 2 * 
ceptæ Juris civilis Lectiones libri II, Orleans 1567. 
Auimadverſiunum Furis civilis libri III, Paris 1580. 
Cujas, under the name of Mercator, wrote againſt 
this work; and Robert anſwered him and entitled 
his piece, Netarum libri III ad Jacobi Cujacii Mer- 
catoris notarum libros 111, at Orleans 1583. He alſo 
wrote a book againſt Robert Maſſon a Proteſtant 
Miniſter, which work, being tranſlated out of Latin 

into French, was printed at Paris in 1569. See du 
Verdier's Bibliothegue Frangoiſe (1). 

(1) f. 753. [B] Arne Robert . . . . publiſhed ſome Law-books 
which are eſteemed.) His four books Rerum judicata- 
rum are greatly eſteemed. "Theſe are a collection ei- 
ther of arrets of the Parliament of Paris, or of the 
great Council &c. in remarkable caſes. The reaſons 
or arguments of the advocates are there deduced 
learnedly and at large ; the whole being a perpetual 
ſeries of erudition and ſelect quotations. I would 
have made no farther mention of them, but that I 
call to mind that, among thoſe who declare that the 
paſſages of Tagereau, cited by me in the Article 
8 give offence, ſome of them go on the 
falſe ſuppoſition that this writer was of no weight; 
that he was univerſally unknown, and that no man 
but himſelf had preſumed to write in this manner. 
But I hope they will be no longer offended, if 1 

(a) It was in- ſhew them that this offence is 2 on an error 

ſerted inthe with regard to a matter of fact; and this was one 

Bibli, du Droit of the reaſons which prompted me to ſhew, in the 

2 erer 8 ſecond edition of the Article QueLLEnec, I. that 

—— Tagereau's diſcourſe is not unknown (2) : II. That 

8 another advocate of the Parliament of Paris (3) ex- 
(3) Sebaſtian preſſed himſelf as freely as he did. I add here in 
Koullard. the ſame view, that is for the edification of the 

; perſons ſo ſcandalized, that Anne Robert, one of the 
moſt famous advocates of that Parliament, has im- 


drew, as Konig Which are eſteemed [B]. See the letter which Paſquier wrote to him (b). Lewis Robert, (4) It is in took 
his ſon, Advocate in the ſame Parliament, died very young, and had gained great repu- j9:#.5 2. 


fea . Tom. 2. 
ration | 


proved upon both of them ; and that in a work de- 
dicated to the great Achilles de Harlay, firſt Preſi- 
dent of that auguſt Aſſembly. The Xth chapter of 
his IVth book Rerum judicatarum relates to a ſuit for 
impotency, brought, by way of appeal, to the Parlia- 
ment of Paris. This Parliament confirmed by a 
decree (4) the ſentence of the eccleſiaſtical judges, who 
had commanded an inſpection to be made, and the A WE 
Congreſs ; which not being approved by the huſband, Fray 
he had appealed to the —— His advocate 
repreſented the abomination of ſuch a procedure; 
he did, in ſome meaſure, the ſame as happens in 
mighty revolutions of States, where, in order to give 
a very long duration, they are overturned for a little 
time (5). He diſpenſed with the laws of modeſty (5) An old Ro- 
for the ſake of modeſty. He deſcribed in the moſt man uſes to ay, 
barefaced and impudent manner the ceremonies of Leges ſemper «t 
the ſearch, in order to create an abhorrence to it; Mut, 9/17#ands 
and to endeavour to extirpate a moſt impudent abuſe. et. 
Tagereau was animated by the ſame ſpirit ; but as | 
Robert did not write in a living language, he gave 
himſelf a much freer ſcope. Vullis ad perpetuam rei 
deteſtationem, quam a 2 & gudiciis explodi convenit, 
wifitationem 70 ectaculum odio publico dig num) werbis 
repre ſentari f Parcite pudicæ aures, ſi quid in re obſcana 
labatur werecundi ſermonis modefiia. Puella reſupina 
jacet cruribus hinc inde diftentis. Proflant pudendæ cor- 
Poris partes, quas natura ad delicias generis humani we- 
lavit. Has & matrone (que obltetrices anus funt) & 
medici inſpiciunt, pertractant, didurunt : Magiſtratus 
wultu compoſito riſum difſimulat : Marronæ praſentes ve- 
nerem dudum oblitam refricant : Medici pro ætatis di, 
erimine, hic wires priſtinas reminiſcitur, ille animo aſtu- 
ante inanis ludicri fpeftaculo 2 : Chirurgus aut 
ferramento fubręfacto (id fpeculum matricis wocari folet ) 
aut ceres & fititio Priapo aditus Venereos tentat, aperit, 
referat : Paella jacens titillatione weſana prurit: Ut 
etiam fi wirgo wiſitari cæperit, inde tamen non incor- 
3 rupta 
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(ch Citat. (10) of whom he comforts to the beſt of his 


the att, M A- 
RILLAC 
(Charles de). 


(d) See rem. IE] 
of the art · LAU + 
RENS (Andrew 
du). 


(e) From the 
Mercurt Galant, 
for Jan» 1703, 
p- 27 1. 


* From the rem. 
fo the Paris edit, 
of Bayles's Dict. 
vol. 4 p; 982. 
col. Z» 


(6) Annzus Ro- 
bertns, Rerum ſu- 
dicatarum, lib. 
cap - 10. P · 
vod. Geneva 


edit. 1620, Sv. but he affirms that theſe are al 


(7) Plura dicere 
detat pudor. 
Idem, ibid. 


From the Pore 
edit, of Baye s 
Dict. vol. 4+ p-. 
982. col. 2. 


(8) See the rem. 
H] of the art. 
QUELLENEC. 


9) See du Ver- 
dier, Bibl. Franc. 
p- 891. 


(ro) In the ca- 
pitulary quoted 
above, at the 
beginning of the 
rem. [FI, of the 
art. QUELLE- 
NEC, 


(11) One Tour- 
net, 1 was in- 
formed of this by 
Mr, Marais, 
(mentioned cita- 
tion 88, of the 
art, HENRY 
III. and elſe- 
where) with 
lome other pat- 
ticulars. 


ROB 


tation, See James Gutherius's Choartius major, vel de orbitate toleranda. This treatiſe 
is annexed to the book De Fure Manium : it is addreſſed by the Author to Anne Robert, 

power. I have ſpoken before (c) of PeTER Ro- 
BERT, one of the moſt illuſtrious Advocates of the Parliament of Paris in the reign of 
Henry II. and ſhall alſo ſpeak of him hereunder [C]. I know not whether the Orleans 
Profeſſor and he were of the ſame family. 

His ſon Anne had a daughter named Anne, who was married to a brother of Andrew 
du Laurens the Phyſician (d). His family is ſtill in being, and makes a conſpicuous 
figure in Paris. Mr. Robert, the King's Attorney at the Chatelet, deſcends 3 it. 
He has a ſon who is Preſident in the Chamber of Accompis; and a brother, Grand Vicar of 
the Dioceſe of Niſmes ; and another brother who, quitting the Intendancy of Canada, was 
appointed Intendant of the Navy at Breſt in January 1703. The late Mr. Robert, Ca- 
non and great Penitentiary of Notre Dame at Paris, was their brother 65 

[Robert (John) died at Nevers in 1590, leaving eleven children, He was 
«« Counſellor in the Preſidial at Orleans, and ſon of James Robert, who alſo was Coun- 
e {ellor and Profeſſor of Law in the ſame city. With regard to Anne Robert, he was 
living in 1617, and died of the gout very ſoon after, his epitaph being inſerted in the 
« Feriæ Forenſes, a work of Anthony Mornai's, printed in 1619. Lewis Robert, his 
„ ſon, who alſo was an Advocate of reputation, died very young in 1613. James Gu- 
e therius, mentioned above by Bayle, was called in French 8 and there is an arti- 
« cle of him in Moreri, under the word Guthieres x.) 
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rupta recedat (6). Modeſty, continues he, will not aſſemblies were unchaſte (12). © The Court . 


. . . (12) Beze, Hif, 
ſuffer me to proceed farther (7). He afterwards ob- 


: 4 „ cauſed the young women to be ſearched ſeveral Eccleſ. des Egli- 
ſerves, that notwithſtanding the immodeſty of this * times by many ſurgeons and midwives. But all the % lv. 3+ p- 


cuſtom, it might be tolerated, if it was a certain « ſearchers, one old matron excepted, judged them ws * 
way of diſcovering the proofs that are ſought for; « to be virgins : nor did ſhe herſelf dare to affirm 9288 
her inſidious, and « poſitively that they had been vitiated by men; 


thereupon he introduces a vaſt deal of obſcenity. „ and at laſt, ſhe begged their pardon, after they 
The whole chapter is filled with ſuch thoughts and „“ were ſet at liberty; and declared how, and in 


expreſſions ; and nothing can be more laſcivious than * what manner, ſhe had been ſuborned (13).” Beza (15) 16ia, 
that part where the wife's advocate challenges the does not ſeem to condemn the trial to which they 
r huſband to the combat ; and deſcribes to him ſubmitted ; and, to ſay the truth, there were ſuch 
the ſweets that may be found in the field of battle. circumſtances in this affair, as might excuſe them for 
[ Bayle does not give a r account of the ſequel ſubmitting to be ſearched, notwithſtanding the dic- 
of this proceſs. The eccleſiaſtical judge had or- tates of modeſty, and the danger they ran, becauſe 
«« dered the ſearch only to be made, and it was from the ſearchers might be ſuſpected of unfair dealing. 
this ſentence that the huſband appealed. The two I ſhall ſay nothing of the uncertainty of this kind 
« advocates, Bernard for the huſband, and Garnier of procedure; but wil! obſerve, that had theſe young 
« for the wife, (who was but 1 who ſued for women refuſed to be ſearched, they would have con- 
« a divorce, ſpoke a t deal for their reſpective firmed the depoſitions of the falſe witnefſes. The 
clients ; the one juſtifying and the other condemn- buſineſs was, to confute the informations, which pre- 
ing wi/itationem & 51 The Court, by a ſident St. Andre had cauſed to be drawn up, in which 
** decree of the 2oth of January 1587, transferred two witneſſes affirmed, that in the Aſſembly on Holy 
the parties to the eccleſiaſtical judge, to have the Thurſday, conſiſting of a great number of men, women 


« firſt ſentence executed *.] There had been ſuch 
another cauſe in the Parliament of Paris ſome years 
before. 1 obſerve this, only to have occaſion of ſay- 
ing, that Anthony Hotman, brother to the famous 
Francis Hotman, declared againſt the Congreſs, and 
that he was extremely free in his expreſſions (8). The 
book publiſhed by him on this ſubject, is entitled, 
Traitte de la diſſolution du mariage par froideur de 
P homme ou de la femme. i. e. A Treatiſe concerning 
the diſſolution of marriage, by the Avigidity of the 
« huſband or wife.” It has been ſeveral times re- 
printed. I believe that the firſt edition was that of 
1581 (9) ; and that this year one of his relations was 
ſued, upon pretence of impotency, in order to get 
the marriage diſſolved. It is certain Rouillard (10) 
ſaid, that Anthony Hotman drew up this treatiſe, 
only to promote the divorce of one of his relations. 
The reader will pleaſe to obſerve, that this Francis 
Hotman's brother made a conſpicuous figure amon 
the advocates, and was appointed Attorney Cad 
in the parliament of Paris by the leaguers, I there- 
fore would not have any perſon imagine, that 'Ta- 
gereau is the only perſon I could have alledged on 
this occaſion. I would have it remembered, that 
the greateſt perſons at the bar might have been men- 
tioned. I muſt not omit that a certain advocate (11) 
tranſlated and publiſhed a French tranſlation of Anne 
Robert's work. I have not got that verſion ; but I 
fancy that the Latin paſſage quoted above, and many 
others, are not ſo natural, or rather ſo naked, as the 
original ; and yet they are very obſcene. 

f have read in Beza's Ecclefialtical Hiſtory, that 
the wife of an advocate at whoſe houſe, in Paris, 
the Proteſtants had aſſembled ſeveral times, ſurren- 
dered herſelf priſoner to the Chatelet, with her two 
daughters, to convince the world of the falſity of 


the reports which had been ſpread, viz. that thoſe 


and girls, about midnight . . . . after their ſermon 
was over, and a great noi ſe was made, and they had eat 
a pig mnſlead of the Paſcal lamb ; and put out the lamp 
which had lighted them, each male coupled with his fe- 
male; and that he diſcovered, among other men's wives, 
that of the ſaid advocate, and her two young, beautiſul 
daughters, one of whom coming in the way of one of 


theſe deponents, he enjoyed her txvo or three times (14). (14) Extrafted 
Theſe informations made great noiſe, and were ſhew- from Bere, 44. 
Hecleſ. Viv. 3. p · 
235. 


ed to the Queen- mother (15). 

[C] 1 all alſo fpeak of him hereunder.) This Peter 
Robert was a native of Paris (16) : See what is Haid 
about him in the decalogue concerning the advocates 


«6 
6 
«c 


£6 


and action were graceful z and was more valued 
for his natural parts than for his erudition. He 
75 * his fame chiefly by two pleadings ; the 
* firſt was that he made in favour of Preſident _ 
« pede, with regard to Cabrieres and Merindol, the 
* hiſtory of which is ſo well written by Thuanus, 
that I need not make farther mention of it to you. 
The late Mr. Clement du Puy had been firſt en- 
< truſted with that cauſe ; but being afterwards af- 
« flicted with the ſickneſs of which he died, Preſi- 
dent Oppede applied himſelf to Robert, whom he 
<< every day informed of the things he was to ſay. 
The other cauſe of Robert's advancement was, that 
turning Proteſtant, he was employed by the late 
Prince of Conde, grandfather to the Prince, to 
„ ſhew his innocence. Since this time he was al- 
ways employed by the Proteſtants, which colt him 


«6 


{ I 5) id, 


of Parliament. He had gained greater eſteem (6 Loicel. Di- 

than the abovementioned ; not that I believe he —1 * * 
was more learned than they, I rather thinking that cars, p. 517, 
he did not know ſo much; but his perſon, voice 556+ 


„his life, he falling a victim in the maſlacre on St. (17) Ibid. p. 
9. 


* Bartholomew's day (17). 


[4] The 
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(e) Baillet, D®* ROBERVA L, Profeſſor of the Mathematicks at Paris, contemporary with Des 


2 4 8 4 a 
1 Cartes, and his great enemy. See the Sorberiana, and Baillet (a). [. His name was 


2 he fays « Gilles Perſonne, Sieur de Roberval. See Moreri under the article PERSONNE *.] 
at there are two 
errors in the laſt 


volume of Mor- ROCABERTI (JOHN THOMAS DE), Archbiſhop of Valentia, in the 17th Cen- 
222 tury, was one of the ornaments of the Dominican Order. He was Profeſſor of Divinity 


reurs deguiſes, in Valentia, provincial of the Dominicans in the Province of Arragon ; afterwards General 

parte a. core. of the Order; twice Viceroy of Valentia, and laſtly Inquiſitor General of Spain. He 
employed his utmoſt endeavours to maintain the Pope's authority; and not contented with 
having written ſeveral volumes on this ſubject, in oppoſition to the deciſions of the Clergy 
of France, he employed both his labour and money to collect, in one body, the ſeveral trea- 
tiſes which others have employed on the ſame ſubject. This collection printed at Rome, 
and entitled, Bibliotheca maxima Pontificia, contains twenty volumes in folio, Rocaberti 
died the 13th of January 1699, aged ſeventy four years. 


ROCCO (GIRAL OM O), was fo great a maſter of the art of fine 
writing, that it is juſt to take notice of him. He was born in Venice, and lived in the 
beginning of the 17th Century. The reader will fee hereunder the teſtimonies which the 
Duke of Savoy gave him of his favour [A]. 


[4] The teflimonies which the Duke of Savoy gave © (1).”" The Author ſpeaks of the ſame recom- 
him of his eflteem.) I met with the following 2 pence, in another part of his book, I mean the chap- 
lars, in a book entitled, La ſage & deleable folie, ter on la folie des eferivains (the folly of writing- 
written by J. Marcel. I ſhould employ a great maſters) (2). The reader will perhaps not be diſpleai- 
« deal of writing, ſhould I enumerate all the Mo- ed to meet there with the names of ſome perſons, 
„ narchs, who have indulged their favour and libera- who, he afhrms, excelled in this art. We have 
« lity to the virtuoſi ; I ſhall only content myſelf © had, ſays he (3), a great number of fine writers, 
« with obſerving what I myſelf ſaw in the perſon who have publiſhed books of various ſorts of 
« of the Sieur Hens Girolami of Venice, a very * hands, as, in France, le Gagneur, Lucas, Joſſerand, 
good accomptant, and ſo beautiful a writer, that I © and others: in Italy, D. Auguſtin of Sienna, M. 
« am of opinion none of his contemporaries exceeded © Martin de Romagna, Camillo Buonadio of Pia- 
« him in that particular. He dedicated a book en- * cenza, Creſei of Milan, Curio of Rome, Pala- 
«« graved on copper plates, to his Highneſs of Sa- © tin, Verrue, and others, with Sieur M. Antonio of 
« yoy, in 1603, adorned with various ſorts of letters, Genoa, who, in 1606, compoſed a book of vari- 
« cyphers, and very fine flouriſhes or ſtriking ; which © ous letters and characters, dedicated to the Prince 
« this great Prince ſeeing, he, to reward the Author's © of Mantua and Montferrat.“ 

« genius and induſtry, put, with his own hand, a See La Croix du Maine, Bibliotheque Francoiſe, 
gold chain about his neck, valued at 126 crowns pag. 424, 425. | 


2 ROCHEFOUCAUD (ALEXANDER DE LA), Abbot of St. Martin (a), bro- 
223 er ther to that Count of Randan killed at the battle of Iſſoire, and to Francis Biſhop of 
m. 205, 206 Clermont, who was afterwards Cardinal, joined very unluckily in the impoſture of Mar- 
tha Broſſier, who pretended to be poſſeſſed with the Devil. I obſerved in the article of 

this Martha, that at laſt the Parliament of Paris having cauſed her to be conveyed to 
Reomarantin by the Prevoſt, commanded her father not to permit her to leave that place, 

(2) 2 without the expreſs permiſſion of the Judge. But the father and his daughter, notwith- 
95 ſtanding this prohibition, went with our Abbot to Auvergne, and aſterwards to Avignon. 
a Though the Parliament of Paris ſummoned this Abbot twice to appear; and at the 
Abr ce Chrenl. laſt, the revenues of his benefices were ſeized for his contempt of the Court (5); this 
ad ano- 1599 P crew proceeded nevertheleſs in their journey, and went to Rome, imagining that this 


4 IE i, woman, who was ſuppoſed to be poſſeſſed with the Devil, «would play her part better on 


123. circa mie. Tat great ſtage, and would meet with more credulity in a place which is the ſource of belief (c). 
A Biſhop of Clermont was fo ſtrongly ſuſpected of having ſuggeſted to his brother this 


Abr ge Chronel. filly deſign, that he alſo was ſentenced to forfeit his eccleſiaſtical revenues (d). Henry V. 


2 607: 4229: * being well informed of the wicked deſigns, which were hatching under this cover, or- 


ſpeaks as follows dered Mr. de Silleri his Embaſſador, and Cardinal d'Oſſat, to diſcover the plot; and to 
22 prepoſſeſs the Pope before this company of players could act their farce. They executed 


Spirits , this order with care; beſides, Cardinal d'Oſſat won over the Jeſuits [A], fo that the 


5 Abbot of St. Martin, upon his arrival into Rome, found himſelf abandoned by the 
qui jpe ſua falſus principal aſſiſtance on which he had depended. The Jeſuits abandoned him; and the 


in aula illa de- 


ſpeetureſſe cf. Pope, Who Was fore warned, did nothing in oppolſition to the decree of the Parliament, 
rat, ex nere Pronounced againſt the pretended demoniac. The Abbot was obliged to addreſs in moſt 


mox martuo, & 


Martha parregue humble ſupplications, both for himſelf and his brother, King Henry IV. He fell ſick a 
Gus ex xen«dibi- litile after, and died for grief, as it was reported, to have undertaken ſo long a journey, 


crum pipe mtiſe- 


Cam wntam vix Only to be laughed at. Martha and her father, being abandoned by every one, were forced 
telerantibuss to go to an hoſpital, as their laſt aſylum (e). 


RODON 


[4] Cardinal POfat wen over the Jeſuits.) He becauſe both he and the Biſhop of Clermont had 
ſpoke privately to father Sirmond, their General's ſtudied among them. He afterwards repreſented to 
(1) Secretary; and after ſhewing him the King's or- him the raſhneſs of ſuch an attempt; and how preju- 
ders, he obſerved to him, that there was juſt cauſe dicial it would be to the Church, ſhould the ſupreme 
to fear that this Abbot's attempt would be an ob- Courts of the kingdom quarrel again with the Pope, 
ſtacle with regard to the recalling of the Jeſuits, which arguments had a very good effect. 


3 | [4] Herein 


(i) His name 
was Aua viva. 


* From the Paris 
edit, cf Boyles 
Dict. vol. 4. p. 
982. col. 2, 


(1) Marcel, ee 
& deleftabl. MA 
liv. 1. p. 166. It 
appears by the 
approbation of 
the Doctors, and 
the King's li- 
cence, that this 
work was print. 
ed in 1628. | 
make uſe of the 
Lyons edit, of 
1650, in Svo. 


(2) The 6th of 
k 2. 


(3) Thid, lib. 2, 
P · 80. 
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ROD 741 
RODON (DAVID DE) or rather DERODON (DAVID), Profeſſor of Philo: 
ſophy, firſt at Die, afterwards at Orange, and laſtly at Nimes, was born in Dauphine; 
He was one of the moſt acute Logicians at that time in France z and few Spaniſh or Iriſh 
ſchoolmen exceeded him in what concerns Univerſals, and Entia rationum, and the airy 
and abſtracted ſpeculations of categories, and the dependencies of the ſyllogiſtical forms. 
But if he equalled, in this particular, the Logicians of the moſt refined ſchools, he ſur- 
aſſed them greatly in phyſicks; he einbracing the opinions of the moderns, and the 
ypotheſis of atoms; for he explains, like Gaſſendus, ſeveral natural effects by mechanical 
principles. His body of philoſophy ſold very well; the bookſeller gained very conſi- 
derably by it, and particularly by the abridgment of it ; the former diſheartening the 
reader, by the too great length of the ſcholiaſtic diſputes. Derodon wrote a book De 
Suppoſito, wherein he declared publickly for Neſtorius, in oppoſition to St. Cyril; not 
by admitting two perſons, but by aſſerting that Neſtorius did not admit them; and that 
(s) 7 wrote; St. Cyril confounded the two natures of Chriſt. Herein he did but follow the footſteps 


I was about the Of a Gentleman of Provence [A], with whom he doubtleſs had been acquainted z and 
1 . who for ſook the Church of Rome and turned a very zealous Proteſtant. This opinion 


muſt now ob. Of the Sieur Derodon is an incident or epiſode of the famous diſpute that aroſe between 
8 two Proteſtant Divines in Holland [B], and which is not yet ended (a). I ſhall take ſome 


ſoon after, notice 


[A] Herein he did but follow the footfleys of a Gen- © died at Geneva the ſame year 1564, to the beſt 
tleman of Provence.) This was Giles Gaillard. He © of my memory, a little after I left that place and 
turned Proteitant about the year 1630, and retired to © went for Holland. I was informed that he made 
Orange, where he wrote a panegyric on Frince Fre- © a very pious end, and that the confeſſion he made 
deric Henry. He did not omit the motives of his * of his faith gave great ſatisfaction. But whatever 
converſion. See the book he entitled, Le Proſelte © may be the ſecret opinions of this philoſopher, and 
Evangeligue. Here follows what we find concerning © the words he may have ſpoke in converſation, or 
his book De Sugpo/ito, in a letter which Sorbiere wrote © writ in other books, the treatiſe De Suppofito ought 
to Voſſius in 1646, in ſending him the copy which “ not to anſwer for them, he being anſwerable only 
the Author had given him. i (AXgidio Gaillardo © for the errors contained in them. When a man 
nobili Gallo) nuper went in mentem neſcio quid circa © is ſuſpected, people ought to guard themſelves a- 
Neflorium, quaſi perj'1 in Epheſina Synodo fuerit iure © gainſt them, and fift all his words, 7 lateat an- 
Cyrilli hereſeos inſimnlatus damnatuſque ; eaque de re edi- © guis in herba, for fear a ſnake ſhould be lurking 
(1) See the 432d dit librum, cui fru off De Suppoiito (1). i. e. It is * in the graſs. But then his orthodox opinions muit 
of the letters writ Giles Gaillard, a French Gentleman, who entertained “ not be changed into errors, nor all his errors into 
2— „ not long ſince an odd notion with regard to Neſto- * herefies. Ihe deſign of this reflection is not en- 
* „ rius; as though he, by the ſpite of Cyril, had © tirely to juſtify the treatiſe de Suppoſito, but to a 
« been unjuſtly charged with hereſy, and condemned © logize for it in the mind of a man, who himſelt 
„ in the Council of Epheſus. This Gentleman pub- © ſtands in need of being pardoned and excuſed. 
« liſhed a book, entitled, De Szppoſito, on that ſub- „One can hardly conjecture what Mr. Jurieu diſap- 
« jet.” The poſtſcript to this letter is remarkable; * proves in this book, unleſs it be the fame liberty 
it thereby appearing, that one of the moſt learned “ of anſwering the title of mother of God, aſcribed 
(2) Audio Fob. Miniſters held the ſame opinion (2). « to the bleſſed Virgin, which he himſelf takes in 
Croium in eadem [B] The opinion of the 2 Derodon, is an incident one of his paſtoral letters. The Philoſopher in 
lr _ or epiſode of the famous diſpute that aroſe between two © queſtion explains the word Sapſitum in a manner 
— Proteflant Divines in Holland.] This will appear from “ altogether orthodox, both with regard to the hu— 
the following long paſſage, extracted from Mr. Saurin, “ man and divine perions, In his explicatior: of the 
one of the two diſputants. © This Mr. Jurieu is a “ perſon of Chriſt, atter his incarnation, he made 
« wonderful man ! Errors are all purified by paſſing “ choice of an opinion which was moſt generally re- 
« through his channel; and what is hereſy in others, © ceived, and leait expoſed te ill conſequences and 
is orthodoxy in him, by virtue of his impetuous the cavil of the hereticks. He indeed declares for 
and over-bearing zeal. In his firſt apology, pub- © Neſtorius againſt Cyril, and againſt the fathers of 
« liſhed by him after the Synod of Leyden, he gives the Council of Epheſus, whoſe hereſy he ſuppoſes 
« the hiſtory of the birth and progreſs of that per- Eutyches imbibed. But if this is an error, it is 
** nicious cabal of Socinian (or having a tendency © only with regard to matter of fact, and a book 
„ that way) hereticks: perſons to whom all religions ** ſhould not be conſidered as deteſtable upon that ac- 
« are equally indifferent, and half Atheiſts, among “ count. Where then is the poiſon of that ill fated 
„ whom he ranks all thoſe whom he would make * book ? It is only in the averſion, which the Author 
<< the object of the publick hatred. He relates ſeveral © ſhews againſt the title of Jeorex©-, mother of God; 
« particulars concerning that cabal, to have a plau- and the ill humour he diſcovers againit Cyril, and 
« ſible- opportunity of giving the catalogue of his the Divines of his party, whom he conſiders as 
„ virtues, and heroic a Among the charaQteriſ- * the Patriarchs of idolatry (3). The cenſurer of (4) See the tem- 
« ticks of hereſy, which he diſcovers among ſome this Philoſopher is not ſo ſevere againſt their per- [M] of the art. 
„ Divines, he includes the approbation they gave to “ ſons ; but then he-entertains the {ame opinions as NESTORIUS, 
„the late Mr. Derodon's book, entitled, De Suppo- he did with reſpect to their doctrine. He ſpares 2 goo 
« fito, which he calls twice, in the ſpace of half a © theſe, who have introduced the term in queſtion 57 God, 1 
page, the wicked book De Suppoſito : he obſerves into the Church, but he has no merey upon the figure and foun- 
e that this wicked book was burnt in Toulouſe ; a © term itſelf. His opinion is, that Cyril himſelf dation of the 
« mighty proof of the wickedneſs of a book. I *© was not an idolater ; all his fault being, according 8 of the 
« own that the Author was ſuſpected to have com- „ to him, a miſtaken zeal. But this fatal word — 
« mitted ſome errors; but probably theſe ſuſpicions . Jeer6x@- was the foundation of idolatry and even 
« were owing to his having wy 9 from the re- © the occaſion of the Neſtorian hereſy. I will once 
« ceived opinion; and 2 y his extending his “ more ſet down the expreſs words of our zealous 
« philoſophical liberty a little too far. He was © defender of orthodoxy, and particularly of the (4) Saurin, Esa 
brought into trouble, more than once, by his doc- “ Anti-Neſtorian orthodoxy (4).“ ' men de la Theolss 
« trine, but came off with honour. I ſaw him in Here the Author preſents us with a long extract of gie de Mr. 2 
„ 1664 at Geneva, whither he had fled, after his be- his adverſary's paſtoral letters, in which the title of mo- P. 867 
ing baniſhed from France, for writing a book, ther of God is condemned, as the ſource of idolatry, ““ 
« entitled, Le Tombeau de la Meſſe. I had frequent and then proceeds thus (5). The Author of the work 
« converſations with him on various ſubjects, and he * entitled, De Suppeſite, has not ſaid any thing, in 
« always appeared perfectly orthodox to me. He © the main, ſtronger than this: for if Mr. Jurieu 


„ pretends, 
Vol. VIII. 9 B 


(5) Ibid, Pp. 87%. 
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notice of this in the remarks; and will not omit the ſpecious accuſations brought againſt 
this Philoſopher, as being extremely ignorant in matters relating to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 
[C]. He engaged in controverſy, and exaſperated his adverſaries to ſuch a degree, that 
they 


« pretends, that this Philoſopher has abſolutely re- 
« fuſed the bleſſed Virgin the glorious title of other 


(6) Jurieu, Reli- 
gion du Latitudi- 
naire, p. 270» 


« of God, it will be ſaid that he did it in the ſame 
« ſenſe as Mr. Jurieu does it himſelf. The contrary 
* cannot be proved by his book. And fince this 
« Author acknowledges in Chriſt a ſingle perſon as 
« well as two natures; and that according to the 
« principles of his philoſophy, ationen & ones 
„ ſunt ſuppofitorum, which maxim he very often re- 
« peats ; we have reaſon to believe that he did not 
« deny that the bleſſed Virgin was the mother of 
„ him who is God, of him who is a divine per- 
« ſon. And indeed he gives her the title of mother 
of Chriſt, after having acknowledged that Chriſt 
is a ſole perſon, God and man together ; and even 
a divine perſon, whoſe perſonality reſides properly 
in the Word. What mighty difference 1s there 
then between the delicacy of this Philoſopher, and 
that of our Divine? Why is the former a heretic 
and the latter orthodox, fince they both think and 
ſay the ſame thing on the ſame ſubject? ..... 
« With regard to myſelf, I have publickly declared 
6 __ the delicacy both of the Divine and the 
« Philoſopher. I perſiſt in this aſſertion; I diſap- 
prove their boldneſs, and the ſingularity of their 
opinions; I condemn their miſtakes and errors ; I 
blame both, but I do not pronounce an anathema 
againſt either of them I have ſometimes ad- 
mired the zeal of Mr. Derodon, a zealous Pro- 
« teſtant, Anti-Papiſt, and Anti-Idolater. He con- 
« fiders all the Miniſters of the Proteſtant Church as 
« Angels of Laodicea, and lukewarm Miniſters ; 
* becauſe we will not excommunicate Cyril and the 
« Fathers of the Council of Epheſus, ſuch a zeal is 
retty extraordinary in a Philoſopher ; but Mr. 
— is too indulgent, in pardoning Cyril and 
the Fathers of the Council of Epheſus, for having 
introduced idolatry. Mr. Derodon's ſyſtem is more 
confiſtent than that of Mr. Jurteu. Mr. Derodon 


Epheſus among the idolaters, whoſe parents they 
are. Mr. Jurieu would ſeparate parents from 


being the cauſe of the crime of the latter. The 
only difference between Mr. Derodon and Mr. Ju- 
rieu, is, that, according to Mr. Derodon, Cyril, 
and the Fathers of the Council of Epheſus, acted 
„and reaſoned conſequentially ; they were idolaters, 
and eſtabliſhed idolatry ; and that, according to Mr. 
« Jurieu, theſe Fathers, who formed a general Coun- 
„ cil, have eſtabliſhed the greateſt of all idolatries, 
* and at the ſame time were not idolaters themſelves.” 

Mr. Jurieu's reply is very long, and conſiſts of ma- 
ny pieces ; of which I will extra& only ſuch. as re- 
late to Derodon (6). * De Rodon's book de Suppoſito 
« is ſcarce, and I had not ſeen it when I publiſhed 
« a very ſmall pamphlet, entitled Ide des ſentimens de 
Mr. Saurin, (a tranſient view of Mr. Saurin's ſen- 
timents ;) and therefore whatever I ſaid about it in 
that little work, ought to paſs for nothing. Since 
that time, an illuſtrious friend put De Rodon's book 
into my hands. After examining it, I did not find 
any expreſs hereſy in it, but an unaccountable raſh- 
neſs, a furious defire to bring an odium upon Cy- 
ril, and to blacken the Council of Epheſus. I did 
not find him faithful in his citations ; leſs ſo in his 
interpretations, and his proofs entirely ſophiſtical. 
I therefore think this work worthy of being ſen- 
tenced to the flames, as it was by the Parliament 
of Toulouſe : for the endeavouring to make thoſe 
paſs for Hereticks who defended the holy myſte- 
ries, is the infallible way to bring them into con- 
tempt. The Author was one of thoſe Latitudina- 
« rians, who appeared about forty' years ago in the 
* ſouthern provinces ; and whom Petit, Profeſſor of 
« Divinity at Niſmes, ſeems to have favoured. This 
„at leaſt appears by the extracts which the Sieur 
« d' Huiſſeau, a great Latitudinarian, gave of them, 
«* in juſtification of his book de /a Reunion de Chr iſti- 
* ani/me (for the union of Chriſtians) De Rodon, in 


4 


ranks Cyril and the Fathers of the Council of 


the children, after having accuſed the former of 


D 


« order to promote the common intereſt of the ſect 


of which he is a member, does all that lyes in his 
power to make the ancients odious and contempti- 
„ble. . . (7). De Rodon, the greateſt, and per- 
„ haps the firſt enemy, among the moderns (8), of 
« St, Cyril, was a trifling ſophiſt, unſkilled in anti- 
« quity. He was a Profeſſor in Philoſophy, and 
« prided himſelf very much in his ſubtlety. Now 
the learned and the wiſe know what a ſubtle man 
is, who is ſubtle in the peripatetic way. Such a 
one is a ſophiſt, and ſuch a one was Rodon. He 
attempted to diſtinguiſh and immortalize himſelf 
by declaring war againſt Cyril and the Council of 
Epheſus. And his book is written purpoſely to 
ſhew that he was an Eutychian, that is, to have 
confounded the two natures, and to have compoſed 
a ſingle one out of the two ; and to prove, on the 
contrary, that Neſtorius was very orthodox. The 
work in queſtion 1s greatly cried up by our Latitu- 
dinarians. I firſt ſaw it in Mr. Pajon's hands, and 
he applauded it to me as an excellent work ; and 
Mr. Saurin has often beſtowed no leſs encomiums 
on it in my preſence. A judgment highly worthy 
of two perſons who are totally ignorant in matters 
of antiquity. Rodon is of the ſame character. He 
concerned himſelt in an affair he did not under- 
ſtand. He had either borrowed or ſtole all he ſays 
againſt St. Cyril, from a friend whom he often 
mentions, and who (he ſays) had drawn up a 
% complete hiſtory of the diſputes between Cyril and 
« Neſtorius, a circumſtance he does not conceal . . .. 
« He was not only ignorant but malicious ; for no- 
thing can ſhew more malice or inſincerity than this 
« man's diſpute againſt Cyril (9). 

I ſhall not make any reflections on what the reader 
has here ſeen ; for in all probability Mr. Saurin's 
anſwer will be printed before I ſhall have finiſhed this 
work; and it is in this anſwer (10) that the reader may 
ſee the raſh judgments, and other faults of Mr. Ju- 
rieu. I only ſay, that it is no ways probable that 
Derodon intended to favour the pretended Latitudi- 
narian faction; he defending Neſtorius not by con- 
lidering him as the defender of the moral union of 
the word with the human nature (11), but by confi- 
dering him as orthodox with regard to the hypoſtatic 
union; and he abuſes Cyril, only becauſe he conſi- 
ders him as the Author of the Eutychian confuſion 
of the two natures. Doubtleſs his only view was to 
vex the Papiſts; and to make them aſhamed of their 
oppreſſing the memory of innocent men, at the ſame 
time that they raiſe to the ſkies a heretic, who was 
aſſiſted by the ſecular power, had the Emperor's fa- 
vour, and the predominant faction of a Council. If 
we would extend our charity a little, it might be 
affirmed that his only view was to ſuccour innocence, 
by ſhewing that Neſtorius is unjuſtly conſidered as a 
heretic. A man who exclaims againſt St. Cyril, can- 
not be ſaid to be neceſſarily prompted by a ſpirit of 
malice. Perhaps no party leader%ver deſerved leſs 
to be uſed with tenderneſs, He behaved with ſo 
much violence and fury, that he does not deſerve 
thanks for maintaining the truth, in caſe he did 
maintain it; if he found it, it was merely by chance. 
A mettleſome horſe, who runs away with the bit in 
his teeth, that eſcapes breaking his head againſt the 
walls of a ſtable, becauſe his impetuoſity hurried him 
towards a door that was half open, is the image of 
certain Doctors who hit upon orthodoxy, in ſpite 
of an hundred impetuous paſſions that fire them, and 
make them rings all rules. All the common 
places alledged by Mr. Jurieu to juſtify St. Cyril and 
condemn Neſtorius, may ſerve to jultify the latter and 
condemn the former, 


cc 


eaſily be given. 

len The ſpecious accuſations brought againſt this Phi- 
hfopher, as being extremely ignorant in matters relating 
to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory.) He very probably had 
« never ſeen the acts of the Council of Epheſus, 
« which indeed is ſufficiently evident from the bare 
* title If his book. Diſputatia de ſuppeſito; in qua 
plurima 


A ſpecimen of this might 


(7) Ibid. p. 258. 


(3) Had Mr. Ju- 
ricu known what 
relates to Giles 
Gaillard, (See 
the rem, [4 
he would not 
have ſpoke thut. 


(9) Jurieu, Res- 
gion du Latitudi- 
naire, p. 281, 


(10) It was pub- 
liſhed in 1697, 
and entitled, 7uſ- 
tification de la 
Doctrine du Sieur 
Saurin ... con- 
tre deux Libelle 
de Mr, Furien 
Pun intitule lee 
des Sentimens, 
Sc. & [autre 
la Religion du 
Latitudinaire. 
See chap» 13. p- 
34 Cf 


(11) It is to be 
obſerved, Mr. 
Jurieu declares, 
p. 277, that the 
reaſon of the ba- 
tred of the Lati- 
tudinarians a- 
gainft St. Cyril, 
was owing ts bis 
caufing to be con- 
dem ned the moral 
union of the word, 
evbich 15 their 
idol. 


) It was fo 
: publiſhed 
entitled, 


e. See Hi- 
44 Edit de 
Nant*s, Tom. 3 
p- 563. He had 
publiſhed a di. 
te concerning 
the Euchariſt, at 
Geneva, in 1655, 
Zvo. 


(12) Jurieu, p. 
279. 


(13) Idem, ibid. 
p. 281. 


(14) There is a 
wide difference 
between aſſerting 
that a whole 
Council is here- 
tical, and aſſert- 
ing that a particu- 
lar perſon was 
formerly accuſed 
of being an He- 
retick · The firſt 
aſſertion may be 
advanced as an 
unheard of thing, 
without ſuppoſing 
that the charge 
brought againſt a 
particular perſon, 
is a matter of fact 
unknown before. 


(15) Compare 
this with the 
cloſe of the rem. 
[B], of the art. 
PETAVIUS, 


for his they obtained a decree from the King, whereby he was baniſhed the Kingdom in 1663 , 
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(). He withdrew to Geneva, and died there two years after, or thereabouts. Thoſe of 


his party were not always ſatisfied with his doctrine, and he was brought into trouble on 


that account, but he extricated himſelf with honour (c). I cannot ſay whether the ſynods () see the rem. 
or conſiſtories were offended at his denying, that the preſervation of the creatures was a [#1- 


re 


| creation [ D]. 


e had been a Roman Catholick, on which account Theophilus Raynaud calls him 
a deſerter of the faith; it being he whom he hints at in the paſſage I quote from his 


Hoplotheca [E]. 


plurima hactenus inaudita de Neftorio tangnam Ortho- 
doxo, & de Cyrilh Alexandrino, aliiſque Epiſcopis in 
Synodum Epheſt coactis tanquam hereticis ; and page 
71 of his book are the following words: Rem no- 
vam & hafenus inauditam jam demonſlrandam ſu 
cipimus, c. ſeilicet Cyrillum Alexandrinum & alios 
« Epiſcopos qui tertio Concilio Oecumenico interfuerunt 
&« fuiſſe heretices, & Authores hæreſis E utychiane. 
* What a prodigious boldneſs and ignorance do we 
ſee here ! If this man had but juſt looked into 
the Authors of the fifth century, and particularly 
into the acts of the Council of Epheſus, could he 
ſay that the accuſation brought againſt Cyril, as 
being the Author of the Eutychian hereſy which 
confounds the two natures, was unheard of ? He 
was accuſed of this by all the Neſtorians, and by a 
reat number of Authors who were not ſo ; by 
Nia Biſhop of Antioch, by whom Cyril was ex- 
communicated as confounding the two natures, 
and aicribing to the divine nature of Chriſt all 
the infirmities, which are relative only to his hu- 
“ man nature (12).” The Author exhibits many 
more {ſuch proots, which ſhew that St. Cyril was 
charged with this hereſy, and concludes as follows : 
To advance after this his accuſation againſt Cyril, as a 
mere diſcovery, and an unheard of thing, ſhews the 
mo inſupportable folly, ignorance, and vanity. Several 
more ſuch proofs of Rodon's ignorance in that ſubject 
might be found (13). 

Had I Derodon's book, I would give my opinion 
on this matter; but not having it by me, I ſhall only 
ſay, that the words, which his cenſurer cited from it, 
do not prove what he pretends. They declare that 
Derodon engaged himſelf to prove, as a thing un- 
heard of, not that Cyril was accuſed of being the Author 
of Eutyches's errors ; but that Cyril, and the reſt of 
the Fathers, who aſſiſted at the third general Council, 
were Hereticks, and gave riſe io Eutychianiſm. This 
weakens the proofs of what is alledged concerning 
this Philoſopher's ignorance (14), and ſhews that his 
Cenſurer either perverted, or did not know the ſtate 
of the queſtion. If it is a miſtake, we ought to ex- 
cuſe it, conſidering the perplexity he muſt have been 
in, fince he was to act as an Advocate for thoſe very 
perſons whom he had cenſured. Let the Reader fi- 
gure to himſelf a man, who, to anſwer the Biſhop 
of Meaux, gave a molt hideous picture of the primi- 
tive Fathers; and who, to anſwer Mr. Saurin, muſt 
make an elogium of thoſe very fathers : can ſuch an 
Author know what he ſays? How is it poſſible for a 
Writer to be maſter of his thoughts in ſuch a double 
abyſs ? An Author, who is beat with his own wea- 
pons, and cannot make his defenſe but by refuting, 
and conttadicting himſelf in the moſt pitiful manner; 
can ſuch an Author, I ſay, who bewilders himſelf in 
ſo ſtrange a manner, be anſwerable for a blunder ? 
Neceſſity has no law; this is, what he may plead in 
his own favour : but then ſuch an apology does not 
juſtify the juſt complaints made by the publick, every 
Reader having a right to ſay, hom do you take us for ? 
Ougbit aue to be ſo ſhamefully impoſed upon] when you are 
not able to anſwer an enemy, but by ſuppoſing that the 
Fathers are Hereticks, you charge them with herehy ; 
and becauſe, at the years end, you want to have him 
orthodox, in order to rid yourſelf of another enemy, you de- 
clare that their doctrine is found? Ii not this a very un- 
fair and ſhameful way of proceeding (15)? 

Here follows what Saurin aniwered, with regard 
to Derodon's being reproached with ignorance. © Mr. 
« Turieu ſhews, that he has not looked into the treatiſe 
De & o, or that he hopes no one will look into 
« it; for the Author collects a great number of 
« teſtimonies and hiſtorical incidents to ſupport his 
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accuſation againſt Cyril and the Council of Ephe- 
ſus. He quotes Ibas, Biſhop of Edeſſa; Gennadius, 
Patriarch of Conſtantinople '; Theodoret, Biſhop of 
Cyr; John, Archbiſhop of Antioch, and above 
forty eaſtern Biſhops, who charged Cyril as being 
infected with Apollinarie' hereſy ; and reproached 
him with making Chriſt's divine nature paſſible, 
by confounding it with his human nature, The 
Author conſequently was not ignorant of this : and 
when he ſpeaks of Cyril's hereſy, and Neſtorius's 
orthodoxy, as an unheard of thing, he meant 
with reſpe& to the two laſt ages, and not with re- 
gard to the age of Cyril and Neſtorius: and he 
even conſiders, as an unheard of thing, not the 
queſtion, which of theſe two Patriarchs was he- 
retick or orthodox; but the deciſion he gives with 
reſpect to the queſtion, by juſtifying Neſtorius, and 
condemning Cyril (16). 

[D] He denied that the preſervation of the creatures 
was a perpetual creation.) This was denying a doc- 
trine, which, though very common among the Spa- 
niſh and Iriſh ſchoolmen, is not the leſs evident on 
that account. We either muſt reject the molt evi- 
dent notions, or acknowledge that a Being formed 
out of nothing by the infinite power of a Creator, 
cannot have, within itſelf, any cauſe of its exiitence. 
It conſequently cannot continue to exiſt but by the 


thy Saurin, 
uſtification de 


ſa Dectrine contrs 


deux Libelles de 
Mr. Furien, pe 
346. 


ſame power which produced it at firſt; it conſequently . 


is created every moment of its duration; that is to 
ſay, that it exiſts every moment only, becauſe God 
continues to have the ſame will he had, when that 
Being firſt began to exiſt. This a& of the divine 
will cannot ceaſe to create whilſt it ſubſiſts, ſince it 
did create at the firſt inſtant that the creature began 
to exiſt, Derodon's objections may be eafily refuted, 
and are much the ſame with thoſe propoſed by Ber- 
nier (17). A Profeſſor of Philoſophy in the Academy 
of Puylaurent (18) wrote a treatiſe againit Derodon 
on that ſubject, and refuted it ſolidly. That Philo- 
ſopher had had ſeveral conteſts with him in Niſmes; 
and I have been told that he was concerned in a 
book entitled, L' Inpietè decouverte (Impiety diſplay- 
ed), written againſt Derodon. I have even been told 
that Mr. Claude, then Miniſter of Niſmes, lent his 
pen to the enemies of that * er, for the draw- 
ing up, or correcting of that work. How abſurd is 
it to ſay that God, according to Gaſſendi and David 
Derodon, contributes to the preſervation of creatures 
by preventing their deſtruction? Who ſhould deſtroy 
them, ſince there are but two ſorts of things in the 
univerſe, God and the creatures ? Such an employ- 
ment would be as idle as the watchfulneſs of a Shep- 
herd againſt wolves, in a country where there are 
no ſuch beats, nor could be any. Let it not be ob- 
jected that one body deſtroys another; that fire de- 
ſtroys wood, that one man kills another, &c. for this 
is not a deſtruction of creatures, but only a change 
of modifications. Modes or accidents are not conſi- 
dered as the ſubject of creation, but the ſubſtances 


they reſide in. | 

[E] 1t being he whom og gr Raynaud hints at, 
in the paſſage I quote from his Hoplotheca.} After 
ſaying, that the ſubtle Scotus is falſely accuſed of 
admitting a kind of real diſtinction between the di- 
vine eſſence and its attributes, he adds, that he had 
lately, converſed in Orange with an apoſtate, who 


made uſe of Scotus's authority in ſupport of a new 


blaſphemy. Placuit hanc crambem obiter hic recoguere, 


quia his ipfis diebus Araufice, murcus FIDEL DESER- 
TOR, Glaſphemiam novam, Scoti autoritate tegere «ft au- 
fus (19). This blaſphemy was, that the three per- 
ſonalities of the Trinity are modes of the divine eſ- 
ſence properly ſo called, He obierves that this inno- 

vator, 


(17) See Mr, 
Bernier's book, 
printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1685, 
and entitled, 
Traite du libre & 
du wolontaires 


(18) It was John 
Bon, a Phyſici- 
an. His body of 
Philoſophy was 
print 


(19) Theophe 


Raynaud, 
Hopleth. ſect. Se 
ſerie 1. Cap. 6. 
P· 89. This book 
was printed at 
Lyons in 1650 
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(a) Father An- 
felme, Hi. des 


OH 


ROHAN (RENATA DE), dfughter of Lewis de Rohan IV. of that name, Lord 


grand, Offen, Of Guemené (a), was accidently the cauſe of a murder, which had like to have excited 
b. 536. great diſorders in the Court of France, a little after the death of Francis II. [4]. She 
) Renatus de Was widow to Francis de Rohan, Lord of Gie, and was courted by Count de Laval (6). 
aval, Lad of The baſtard de Bueil, ſon to Count de Sancerre, and one of the moſt ſignal friends and 
— champions of the Duke of Guiſe, reſolving to oppoſe that courtſhip, not ſatisfied with 
being this Counts's rival, had inſolently given out that this widow, after having written a 

promiſe of marriage and ſigned it with her own hand, had indulged him the laſt favour. 

Poſſibly he had no other view in this but to divert Laval and the reſt of his rivals from court- 

ing that Lady ; but Laval looked upon it as one of thoſe affronts, which nothing but blood can 

atone for [B]. But not having ſo much. regard to the baſtard, as to do him the honour to 

(, Varills, Fight with him, he took him at an advantage, and killed him in Orleans (c). The con- 


Hi. de Charles 


IX. Tom. 1. g ſtable of Montmorenci approved this action, and endeavoured to procure a pardon for 


* Laval (d): but the Guiſes ſolicited to have this murderer puniſhed; and their credit was 
(4) Ibid. ſo ſuperior in the Council, that the King of Navarre, whoſe palace was Laval's ſanttuary, 
(+) Ibid, was obliged to ſend bim away privately in the night, His eſtate was afterwards ſeized (e). 


Father An- 


Thoſe Writers, who affirm, that the reaſon why the Conſtable favoured the murderer was, 
le, H, 4 that he was related to him, are not miſtaken Ci. 


Our Renata married Renatus de 


grands Officiers, Laval (F); and for her third huſband, John de Laval, Marquis of Neſle. 


b. 337. 


vator, who had quoted Scotus to him, had not em- 

ployed his authority in the diſpute de Swuppoſito, 'T his 

is an indication that he ſpeaks of Derodon. Here 

follows another proof. Perperam tam craſſus error, 

continues he, /implicitatem divinam & puriſſimam actu- 

alitatem exſcindens tanti viri (Scoti) ſuffragio calum- 

niose captato munitus e ab eo, quem retuli ſpurco fidei 

(*0) Theo. Ray- deſertore male Rotundo (20). i. e. So groſs an error 

naud, ibid. p. 90. „ as this, which deſtroys the ſimplicity of the divine 

«* nature, and the purity of its eſſence, ſhould not 

have been ſaid to be grounded on the authority 

of ſo great a man as Scotus; as is unjuſtly inſinuat- 

% ed by that ſhameful deſerter of the faith whom I 

„ ſpoke of before, and who cannot be called round 

* in a good ſenſe.” This laſt word is a manifeſt 

illuſion to the name of the perſon he intends to point 

out, I mean Derodon. He employed the ſame play 

of words in another book three years after, wherein 

he refuted Derodon, who aſſerted, that S. Cyril did 

not write the work entitled The/aurus aſcribed to 

him. Eidem S. Cyrill ſuppeſitum eſſe opus quod inſeribi- 

tur "Theſaurus contendit ſpurcus hereticus, autor diſpu- 

tationis de ſuppofito, quam nuperrime ementito nomine loci 

ſuoque ſuppreſſo, homo male teres atque ROTUNDUS edidit 

Arauſice. In ea diſputatione, que eft una jugis hare- 

feen & atrociſſimarum calumniarum lepra, nebulo qui in 

(21) Idem, Ero- S. Cyrillum maxime rabit abjudicat ei opus Theſauri (21). 

I 4e 1, e.“ That filthy heretic, who wrote his diſpute de 

dum 20g. 5. m. © Sufpofite, publiſhed by him lately, in Orange, with- 

134. See Father Out his name, and the fictitious name of the town 

Labbe, de Script. ** where printed, affirms, that the book entitled The- 

Eccleſ. Tom. 1 * /aurus is erroneouſly aſcribed to 8. Cyril. In the 

*. courſe of this diſpute, which is one uninterrupted 

*« {cab of hereſies, and the moſt abominable - 

ders; the knave, who inveighs ina moſt vile man- 

ner againſt St. Cyril, declares that the work en- 
* titled Theſaurus was not wrote by him.” 

[4] A Atthe after the death of Francis II.] Varillas 


(1) la the tus ſays (1), it was three days after that Prince's death; 


776% Charks but he miſtook, for want of duly attending to Thua- 
IX. nus's Latin. Triduo poſt de Vicedomini Carnutum morte 


allatum eft . . . in idem tempus incidit Buellt . . . . 
(2) Thuan. lib. cædes (2). Had he attended to the preceding words, 
25˙P. $250 he would have found that #riduo relates to Decemb. 21 
(3) 12 Kalend. (3), the date of a reſolution, the ſubſtance of which 
Januar, had been given by the hiſtorian. According to this 
account, tne Vidame's death muſt have been known 
at Orleans the 24th of December. Now Francis II 
died the 5th of that month; conſequently there muſt 
have been an interval of more than three days be- 
tween the King's death and the murder of the 
baſtard de Bueil. At the ſame time that I take no- 
tice of this error, I am ſenſible that it is not of any 
conſequence ; but it is fit a reader ſhould know, 
what it is that leads writers into miſtakes. By the 
way, I do not 2 to affirm, that the Vidame of 
Chartres died fiſteen or ſixteen days after the King: 
I only mean, that if we follow Thuanus's account, 
we mult judge 12 nearly of it in this manner; 
however, 1 would not adviſe any perſon to truſt to 


it. My reaſon is, Thuanus has followed Preſident 
4 


ROHAN 


de la Place, who is no ways accurate, with regard 
to chronology, in this place; the account he wag 
being as follows: Francis II died the 5th of De- 
cember 1560; the King of Navarre gives up tae 
regency to the Quern mother; a regulation is made 
the 21k of December, news is brought, three days 
after, of the Vidame de Cnartres's death; the prin- 
cipal difficulties bc.ug removed by this regulation, 
a reſolution was taken to hold the eſtates ; notwith- 
ſtanding the Proteſts of part of the Deputies ; the 
Cardinal of Lorrain endeavours to obtain a commiſ- 
ſion for addreſſing, in a ſpeech, the three eſtates of 
the kingdom, but this is not granted him ; during 
this interval Sancerre's baſtard is killed; laſtly, the 
eſtates met the thirteenth day of December. Such 
is the plan Thuanus followed; ſo that one cannot 
fix, from thence, either the day that the Vidame 
died, or the day that the baſtard was killed. 
[3] Lewal looked upon it as one of thoſe affronts which 
nothing but blood can atone for.] We cannot form any 
other judgment, according to the wretched maxims 
of the point of honour, conſidering how indulgent 
Judges are towards thoſe who preſume to flander a 
woman's reputation. If an arrant flanderer, or an 
indiicreet bragging fellow, was to be proſecuted for 
this, would they not be acquitted by their denying 
the charge, or by begging pardon, which yet cannot 
prevent ſuſpicions, nor evil tongues. This circum- 
ſtance prompts Dueliſts to do themſelves juſtice (4). (4) Buellius, qui 
Sancerre's baſtard doubtleſs expected a challenge ; ©" 1 71 
and he no doubt truſted to his courage and dexterity 1252 1 
more than to the juſtice of his cauſe ; for what inpedimentun of- 
Juſtice can there be in a perſon's aſſerting, even tho' no ferret d Renata 
lie is told on ſuch an occaſion, that he has obtained /i datem 5 dem 
a favour of this kind ? But the manner in which he —— hPa 
was attacked rendered his defenſe of no ſervice to — pa- 
m7 = oy 3 rum ed de = 
e writers are not mifiaken who affirm it.) luſtri famina lo- 
Prefident — la Place is one of theſe (5). pay 45 n. 
he, was ſupported by the Conſtable, becauſe he was 85. Þ 55. 
great uncle to the ſaid Lady; and the ſaid Lout deſcended ( 5) De I Etat ds 
in a direct male line, from the Conflable Matthew de la Relig. & Re- 
Montmerency, as wwell as the ſaid Conſtable. Thuanus ate and, 
makes the ſame remark with reſpe& to Renatus de * ; 
Laval; Unde magna rurſus irarum ſeges inter Guiſianos 
& Mamorantios orta efl, cum illi Sancerræ Comiti ade/- 
ſent, hi Lawvallum uti ex Matthei Momorantii Equitum 
Mag iſiri flirpe profettum tutarentur (6). 1. e. This (6) Thuan, li, 
* occaſioned another great conteſt between the houſes 25. p. 525 · 
« of Guiſe and Montmorency ; the former whereof 
« ſtood up for Count de Sancerre, and the latter for 
« Laval, as being deſcended from Matthew Mont- 
« morency the Conſtable.” I cannot comprehend 
why Varillas, who had ſaid in the firſt edition of 
the life of Charles IX (17), that Count de Laval was (7) Tom. 1. p. 
of the houſe of Montmorency, expunged it in the ſecond, 5 Dutch edit. 
eaſily conceive why he expunged, that this Count 
was brother-in-law to the Chatillons; this being a 
manifeſt falſity ; whereas the other circumſtance a- (8) Anſelme, 
grees with the genealogy, of the houſe of Montmo- * f. des 7 
1 X iers 
rency, publiſhed by du Cheſne (8). 4) The — 19. 
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ROHAN (ANNE DE), daughter of Renatus de Rohan, and Catharine de Par- 
thenai, heireſs of the Houſe of Soubiſe, was as illuſtrious for her genius and piety, as 
for her birth. She was ſiſter to Duke de Rohan, the main ſupport of the Proteſtants, 

(4) In the art. of during the civil wars under Lewis XIII. I have ſaid elſewhere (a), that ſhe bore, with 


Catharine de 


ART HEN AI. an heroic reſolution, the calamities of the ſiege of Rochelle, which grew to ſuch an 
ight, that ſhe was forced, during three months, to live on horſe-fleſh, and four ounces 
(3) Hip. dz Due of bread every day. The Hiſtorian (0), who informs me of this, adds, that ſhe and her 


de Roban, Paris 


4400 mother refuſed to be included in the capitulation, and remained priſoners of war. He be- 
ſtows the following encomium upon her; that ſhe was famous for ber _—_— piety. 


among all the Proteſtants, as well as for her learning, in which ſhe ſurpaſſe 
poeteſs, of which the excellennt Poem ſhe wrote on the death of Henry 


She was a fine 


all ber ſex. 


IV. [A] is a proof. What is ſaid concerning her ſkill in the Hebrew tongue is extra- 
ordinary [BJ. She died unmarried in Paris the 2oth of September 1646, in the ſixty 


ſecond year of her age. Madam Schurman 
in the collection of her works. 


[4] The excellent poem ſhe wrote on the death of 
Henry IV.) D' Aubigne, who was not laviſh of his 
applauſe, has introduced part of it at the concluſion 
of his hiſtory, and introduced it with theſe words : 
T fhall make uſe of the words of Anne de Rohan, Prin- 
ceſs of Leon, and of all thoſe who write well in this 
age, becauſe her expreſſions are better than mine : 


this heavenly genius delivering herſelf as follows : 


Quoi ? faut-il que Henri, ce redoute Monarque, 
Ce dompteur des humains, ſoit dompte par la Parque ? 


« Alas! muſt Henry, that far-dreaded Monarch, 
Victor of men, be vanquiſhed by the fates ? 


I would not have quoted theſe two verſes, but that 
they furniſh me with a ſubject for criticiſm. Peliſſon 

( Hiſe. de P A. having faid (1), that Malherbe hooked upon it as a 

eademie Fronc, p. maxim, that adjefives which terminate in e maſculine, 

m. 378 ought never to be placed before the ſubſtantive, but after, 
whereas ſuch as have a feminine termination may be 
placed either before or after, as the Poet might think 
proper; that one might ſay, for inſtance, the redoutable 
Monarque, or ce Monarque redoutable ; and on the 
contrary, that one might ſay, ce Monarque redoute, 
but not ce redoute Monarque ; Peliſſon, I ſay, having 
expreſſed himſelf thus, continues as follows: I did 
not take this example, wo ons reaſon and at ran- 
dom, I hacving often heard Mr. de Gombaud ſay, that 
before this remark had been made, Malberbe and he 
wwalking one day together, and ſpeaking of certain werſes 
of Mademoiſelle Anne de Rohan, in which was the fol- 
lowing, 


Quoy faut-il que H enri, ce redoute Monarque, 


Malherbe declared ſeveral times, that he did not like the 

cloſe of that werſe, but why he could not tell; that this 

obliged him at laſt to confider it attentively, and that 

having immediately diſcovered the reaſon of it, he in- 

formed Malherbe of it, wwho was as overjoyed as if he had 

' found a treaſure, and afterwards formed this general rule 

from it. Now here follows Menage's obſervation 

which is not very well grounded f nt - yo 905 

11-1. ſays he (2), has alſo often informed me of this converſa- 
Bae K pr he 1h with Malherbe, but not directiy in the ſame 
Malberbe, p. 392» manner as related by Pellifſon ; he having aways told 
me, that it was he who took notice that redoute Monar- 


RONSARD (PETER DE), a French Poet, of a noble family [A], was born in 
Vendomois, the ſame year that Francis I. was taken priſoner before Pavia. This cir- 


TY ERS [4] Of a noble family.] Lewis de Ronſard, his 
Renſard's Life father, was Knight of the Holy Ghoſt, and ſteward 
Tom. 9. of Non. to Francis I, who made choice of him, e accompany 
fard's works, in Francis, Dauphin of Viennois, and Henry Duke of Or- 
12mo, p. 113. It ps, his ſons, into Spain, whilſt they vere hoſtages 
3 Fa — there, for the King their father (1). He married Jane 
in the funeral o. de Chandrier, whoſe family was related to that of 
ration of Ron- Trimouille, and conſequently to that of Craon ; from 
lard, p. 189, of %% the Kings of England are deſcended, by the marri- 


the ſame vol. age of the Empreſs Maud (2) ſo that he (3) made it evident, 


does not ſay that 
Lewis de Ronſard 
was Steward to 


wrote ſome letters to her, which are inſerted 


que was bad. However it be, this rule whether it he 
of Malherbe or Mr. Gombaud . . . . is abſolutely falſe. 
He proves (3) it by example, and ſhews that Mal- TRY 
herbe himſelf did not obſerve it, fince he has ſaid in (3) em, ibid. 
two places afſeure ſecours. But this is not what I 
would be at. I afirm that Menage underſtood theſe 
words of Peliſſon, as if they ſignified that it was 
Malherbe, and not Gombaud, who had found the rea- 
ſon of the fault in the verſe in queſtion ; for had he 
not underſtood them in that manner, he could not 
have expreſſed himſelf thus; this rule, whether of 
Malherbe or Gombaud. It is plain the meaning of 
this is, that it is Malherbe's rule, according to Pelif- 
ſon's account, and that Gombaud found it out, if 
we may believe what Menage himſelf ſays he heard 
from Gombaud's own mouth; but it is till plainer, 
that Peliſſon aſcribes the diſcovery to this latter, and 
no ways to Malherbe. Who now will wonder, that 
perſons do not underſtand a Latin paſſage for want of 
proper attention, ſince we here perceive that Menage 
does not underſtand a French Author, though this 
latter expreſſed himſelf in the mott intelligible man- 
ner ? 
[IB What is ſaid concerning her flill in the Hebrew 
tongue is extraordinary.) She read the Old Teſtament 
in that language; and, inſtead of ſinging the Pſalms, 
at Church, in French verſe, as the rel of the congre- 
12 did, ſhe meditated upon them in Hebrew: 
anc illuſtriſſimam & ſapientiſſimam Principem Hebraicis 
Literis haud leviter fuiſſe tinftam teſtis fuit avronns 
Rev. Parens, dum Parifiis degeret ; 2 enim 
ipſam adiret, Vet. Teflamenti caput aliquod Hebraice le- 
gentem indeniebat, &, quod mirere, ne in Eccleſia qui- 
dem hocce fludium deſeruit, cum etiam illic, dum Hymni 
Dawidici decantarentur, ipſa interim Hebraico idiomate 
mente pſalleret (4). 1. e. © My father, during his a- (4)-Colomes; is 
„ bode in Paris, was an eye-witneſs how well ſkil- (1114 0rientali, 
* led that moſt illuſtrious and moſt wiſe Princeſs p. 165. 
„was, in the Hebrew tongue; for ſo often as he 
« waited upon that Lady, he always found her rꝛad- 
ing a Chapter in the Hebrew Bible; and, a cir- 
* cumſtance which will raiſe your wonder is, ſhe 


« did not leave this ſtudy, even when at Church; (5) Hajus in He- 


for there, whilſt the reſt of the congregation were xn <tr — 


firmat Phil. A- 


40 ach David's Pſalms, ſne ſung them over, in quinas Epiſtola 


Hebrew, to herſelf.” Colomeſius, from whom I Prefer. in capi- 
borrow this account, gives an authority that deſerves % Patrum, a ſe 


ex Hebreavin 
Gallicum ſermo- 


to be copied (5). 
ibid. 
cumſtance 


that Ronſard was related, in the ſixteenth or ſeventeenth 
degree, to Elizabeth Queen of England. It is ſaid that 


brother of a great fami 


y (4), en the confines of 


Lewis de Ronſard {; rung from a Baldwin, younger 
© (4) Binet, Vie de 
gary and Bulgaria, who had brought a company of Roſard, p. 112. 


Gentlemen to King Philip of Valois (5). Nay, it is 


pretended that there is a Lordſbip called the Marguiſate ($) Ibid. p+ 113. 


of Ronſard (6) in that part where the Danube flows (6\ thia, 
neareſt to Thrace (7) ; but I am of opinion that we _s 


may rank all this among the great number of chi- (7) Ibid. p. 112. 


merical 


1 1. I. 2) Binet, ibid. p. 112» (z) That is, the Sieur du Fauz of Angero, in his Memoirs. In my edit. it is the Sieur de 
nee ur: de Lamm informed by La Geiz ds Maine, that this Author's name wot Paſcal Robin On Fass, 


Vol. VIII. 


9g C 


nem verſa. Idem, 
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(8) Vide rem. 
bi of the art» 
INET, 


(9) Itis in the 
22d, and is in- 
ſcribed to Belleau. 


(10) Ronſard's 
funeral oration, 
P» 188, 


(11) Tom. 1. p. 
239. 


(12) Binet, Vie 
de Ronſard, p. 
I 173» 


RON 


cumſtance of time has given occaſion to ſome injudicious reflections [B]. He had like 
to have loſt his life on the day he was born; and the danger he was in gave riſe to ſome 


conceits as injudicious as the reflections in queſtion [C J. He put himſelf at the hea 


merical ſtories, which moſt noble families relate con- 
cerning their founders (8). They are paſſionately 
fond of declaring themſelves deſcended from the 
moſt diſtant countries ; and from ſome younger bro- 
ther of noble extraction, a valiant adventurer, whole 
noble exploits deſerved infinite reward from the Prince 
he came to ſerve. If ſuch particulars were related 
only by three or four families, people would not be 
ſo much inclined to laugh. By the way, the Au- 
thor I quote only turned into proſe, what Ronſard 
had related concerning his extraction in one of his 
elegies (9). Du Perron (10) told the fame ſtory, but 
put Moravia inſtead of . er The collection of 
the fineſt pieces of the French poets, printed in 1692, 
contains (11) a life of Ronſard, in which he is ſaid 
to come originally from Hungary and Bulgaria. If 
this is not an abſurdity, it is at leaſt a falſification ; 
for the tradition of this family does not aſcribe two 
native countries to his anceſtors, but only one, on % 
confines of Hungary and Bulgaria. Thele are Claudius 
Binet's words ; and theſe are the miſtakes which 
writers are apt to fall into, when they attempt to 
change the words of the original, whether to ſhorten 
them, or to modernize the ſtyle. The word confines 
ought not to have been ſuppreſſed here. 
B] Some injudicious reflections.] *©* From the mar- 
« riage of Lewis and John de Chandrier, ſprung 
Peter de Ronſard, in the Caſtle of la Poiſſonniere 
. on Saturday the 11th of September 1 524, 
on which day King Francis I was taken before 
Pavia. It may be made aqueſtion whether France 
received more injury by this unhappy capture, than 
advantage by this auſpicious birth of Ronſard, 
which was fignalized, like that of other great 
men, by ſo memorable an incident. Thus the 
birth of Alexander the Great was ſignalized, and 
4 jlluminated, as it were, by the burning of the tem- 
« ple of Diana in the city of Epheſus (12).” This 
muſt needs be a noble compenſation ! and the French 
muſt have been ſufficiently indemnified for the 1m- 
priſonment of their King, an incident which brought 
the King down to the brink of ruin, and was the 
cauſe of a long ſeries of loſſes, i nominious and fa- 


tal to the nation; the French, I ſay, muſt have been 


(13) See citat. 
18 hereunder. 


(14) Thuan. lib. 
82. ſub fin. P · ms 
43. ad ann. 1685. 


incidents happened on the ſame day. 


ſufficiently indemnified, ſince a man of wit was born 
that day among them, who has enriched them with 
the Lord knows how many thouſand verſes in ſon- 
nets, madrigals, ſtanzas, hymns, odes, &c. This 
thought of Claudius Binet would be tolerable only 
only in ſome panegyrical poem; and even there it 
would call for indulgence, and be conſidered as a cold 
hyperbole by perſons of good taſte. This doubtleſs 
was the reaſon why du — did not introduce it 
in Peter Ronſards's funeral oration (13). What ſhall 
we ſay, when we fee it in proſe, in a hiſtory, I 
mean in Ronſard's life? But what ſhall we ſay of 
Thuanus, that grave, that venerable Magiſtrate, who 
relates the ſame thought with a very ſerious air, in 
a general hiſtory that is a maſter-piece in its kind ? 
Natus erat (Petrus Ronſardus) ſays he (14), eodem, quo 
infeliciter d naſiris ad Ticinum pugnatum eft, anno, ut 
ipſe in Elegia ad Remigium lomo ſcribit, quaſi 

eus jacturam nominis Gallici eo prælio fattam &. ſecu- 
tum ex ills veluti noſtrarum rerum interitum tanti viri 
ortu compenſare voluerit. i. e. Peter Ronſard was 


« born, as he himſelf informs us in an elegy he 


cc 


Countrymen met with ſo ſignal a defeat before Pa- 
via; as though providence had been deſirous of 


cc 
cc 


the great wound which the honour of the French 


nation received by that battle, and the ſad calamities 
which were thereby brought upon them.” It is 
to be obſerved, that Thuanus does not fix the birth 
of the Poet, and the battle of Pavia, on the ſame 
day, but ſays only that they happened the ſame year ; 
but Claudius Binet thinking there was not enough of 
the marvellous in this idea, affirmed that both thoſe 
But he be- 
trays himſelf, and diſcovers the falſity of his own 
making ; for he declares that this Poet was born the 


c«c 


inſcribes to Peter Belleau, the ſame year that our 


compenſating, by the birth of ſo illuſtrious a man, 


{ome 


11th of September 1524 ; and all the world knows 
that Francis I was beat before Pavia the 24th of 
February 1525: however, Ronſard was born the 
ſame year, according to the way of calculating at 
that time ; for the year did not then begin on the 
firſt of January in France; it not beginning till Faſ- 
ter, and conſequently the battle of Pavia was includ- 
ed in the year 1524. Let it not be objected that 
there 1s an error of the preſs in Binet's book, for 
this cannot be ; for when this Author ſays that Peter 
Ronſard died the 27th of December 1585, he de- 
clares his age to be ſixty one years, three months, 
and ſixteen days (15). He therefore imagined that 
he was born the eleventh of September 1524, whence, 
by the way, we will take notice of an error of 
Sammarthanus (16), However, I muſt not omit that 
there is ſome uncertainty in the matter which might 
render him excuſable. We know only, from a paſ- 
ſage of Ronſard, that he was born the ſame year that 
Francis I was taken priſoner ; at leaſt it is certain 
that du Perron brought no other proof, in oppoſition 
to ſuch as were not of that opinion. As to the 
time of his birth, ſays he (17), people differ in 
their opinion. Some think he was born in the 
year one thouſand, five hundred and twenty two; 
„and conſequently that he died in the great cli- 

macteric, a circumſtance that has been obſerved of 
many great perſons. Others depend on what he 
himſelt ſays ; he having ſignalized the year of his 
birth by the taking of the great King Francis, as 
the birth of eminent perſonages is often diſtin- 
guiſhed by ſuch remarkable incidents. We here 
may alſo obſerve by the way, that the taking of 
this King priſoner before Pavia, by which inci- 
dent Ronſard denotes the year of his birth, falls 
on the very day on which we celebrate the memo 
of his death, viz. the feaſt of St. Mathias (18).” 
But this proof of du Perron will be found weak, when 
the reader is informed that Ronſard, in one of his 
poems, declares himſelf to be of an age which does 
not ſuit with a man born in 1524 or 1525. Here 
tollow his words, which border a little on obſcenity, 
and are not well ſuited to the ſubject; but he was re- 
plying to ſome ſevere and ſneering adverſaries, who 
among other particulars, accuſed him of leading a 
voluptuous life. 


«6 


cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
cc 
«c 
cc 
cc 
«6 
66 


Zu dis que je ſuis vieil, encore ay je atteint 

Trente & ſept ans paſſiz. & mon corps ne ſe plaint 
D'ans ny de maladie, & en toutes les fortes 

Mes nerfs font bien tendus, & mes weines bien fortes ; 
Et fi j ay le teint palle & le cheven priſon, 

Mes membres toutesfois ne font hors de ſaiſon (19). 


„ You ſay I'm old, and yet I've not attain'd 
„My thirty ſeventh year; nor does my body 
« Complain of ill effects from age or ſickneſs. 
 & My nerves are ſtretch'd, and all my veins ſhew 
*© vigour 3 
* Andtho' I'm pale, and ſilver-hair'd my locks, 
Vet all my limbs exert a wiſh'd for ſtrength.” 


The poem, in which he ſpeaks thus, was wrote ſome 
weeks after the Duke of Guiſe's death (20), and con- 
ſequently, in the ſpring of the year 1563. 
who was then but thirty ſeven years of age, muſt 


have been born in 1526, and at this rate Scævola 


Sammarthanus ought not to blamed. It is ſomething 
ſurprizing that our Poet himſelf did not know exact- 
ly the year he was born. 

. » Conceits as injudicious as the reflection 
in queſtion.) * The day of his birth had like to have 
been that of his burial ; for as he was carrying to 
be chriſtned, from the country-ſeat of la Poilfon- 
* niere, to the Church of the place, the woman who 
carried him, as ſhe was croſſing a meadow, hap- 

pened to let him fall down, but it was on the graſs 
and flowers, ſo that he had a very gentle fall. 
% Another accident happened on this occaſion, viz. 
« a Gentlewoman, who carried a veſſel filled with 
« roſe-water, and various herbs and flowers, accord- 


d of 


(15) Binet, . 
de Nor ſard, p. 
156. 


(16) Negue ſex. 
ageſi mum tatig 
annum exceſit 
(Ronſardus) 37 
ticulari mirhs ſe. 
imo wixatys, 
Sammarthan. 
Elegior. lib. 1. p. 
m. 80. 


(17) Du Perron, 
Oraiſon funchre te 
Ronjard, p. m. 
190. 


(18) I quoted the 
whole peſſige, to 
ſhew what 1 (id 
above, citat. 1;, 
that Du Perron 
did not make uſt 
of the pretended 
compenſation fur 
the impriſon- 

8 of Francis 


(19) Ronſard, 
Reponſe a quelque 
Minijtre, p. 86. 
Tom. 9. of his 
works, in 1210+ 


(20) See the 
A man, epiſtle prefixed to 


this poems» 


„ing 
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ſome ſoldiers in Vendomois in 1562, and made all the laughter in his power of the 
Proteſtants [D]; a circumſtance that gave occaſion to the publiſhing ſome vaſtly bitter 
ſatyrical pieces againſt him at Orleans, and in which it was ſuppoſed he was a Prieſt : 


« ing to the uſual cuſtom, going to take the child, 
„ ſpilt on its head ſome of that odoriferous water, 
« which was an omen of the fragrancy from his 
« learned writings, which would be ſpread over the 
* kingdom (21).” This is called concetti by the 
Italians. Mr. le Pays did not forget to make ſome 
verſes on this thought, when he wrote the hiſtory of 
Ronſard's muſe. He was the ſon of a knight of the 
Holy Ghofl, and came into the world on the day that 
Francis I. was taken priſoner at the battle of Pavia. 
It has been ſaid, to his glory, that France would have 
been akvays inconſolable for ſo unfortunate a day, had not 
fo great a man been born that day in it. The day e 
his birth had like to have been that of his death. A 
Gentlewoman who carried him (22) from the Caſtle of 
Gentiewoman J Poilſnniere, where he was born, to the pariſh Church 
2 the aobere he was baptized, was ſo heedleſs as to let him 
child; he ſay- fall : but happily this vas in a meadow, and upon flow- 
ing that another rr; and the only hurt he met with, «was, to be quite 
carried him. wetted with the roſe water, which was carrying, ac- 


cording to the uſual cuſtom, for that chriſining. 


x) Claude Bi- 
- , Vie de Ron- 


ſard, p-. 114 


22) Binet does 
not ſay that the 


Ce ne fut point ſans doute un effet du hazard, 
8 croi qu'on peut ſans badinage, 
ire que ce fut un pong 
De la fortune de Ronſard; 
Un preſage certain qui fit alors comprendre, 
Combien de bonne odeur Ronſard devoit repandre, 
Un preſage certain que les neuf doctes Sceurs, 
Dont il devoit chanter la gloire, 
Pour éterniſer ſa memoire 
(23) Le Pays, Luy feroient quelque jour des couronnes de fleurs (23). 
Titres de Nobleſſe 


de la Muſe A- « Tt, doubtleſs, was not the effect of chance; 
mourette, p. 182, % Methinks it may, without a joke, be ſaid, 

183. part 2. of 4 To ſpeak the heaven-born Ronſard's future for- 
Nouvelles Oeu- Hh 

wres, Dutch edit. tune. - * 

1687, « An omen, which declar'd, that very inſtant, 


The charming fragrance he muſt one day ſhed : 
« A certain omen that the tuneful nine, 

« Whoſe glory he muſt ſing, to eternize him, 

« Wou'd one day weave a chaplet for his head.” 


[D] He put himſelf at the head of ſome ſoldiers . . . . 
againſt the Proteſtants.) Here follows the account, 
which Beza gives of this. © The moſt grievous 
« circumſtance was, that among the —_ which 
« were broke by the populace, they demoliſhed ſome 
« Sepulchres of the houſe of Vendoſme, now head 
« of the houſe of Bourbon, which was very juſtly 
« thought a very bad action. The Roman Catho- 
« licks ſeeing this, and as ſome of the nobility of 
« the Province were gone to meet the Prince of Or- 
« Jeans, and others had thrown themſelves into the 
« town of Mons, they began to exerciſe a heavy 
« hand over the Proteſtants. Among the reſt Peter 
« Ronſard, a Gentleman who poſſeſſed all the graces 
« of French Poetry, in a greater degree than any of 
« his contemporaries, but who, at the ſame time, 
let out his muſe to hire, not only to write on the 
« molt obſcene ſubjects, but likewiſe to calumniate 
« our religion and all who profeſſed it, having turned 
« Priett, was determined to engage in thoſe quarrels 
« with his companions. Accordingly having aſſem- 
« bled, for this purpoſe, ſome ſoldiers in the village 
« of Evaille, of which he was Paſtor, he made ſeve- 
« ral excurſions, on which occaſion he got plunder 
« and committed ſome murders (24).” Spondanus 
ſays, that the nobility of Vendome made choice of 
Ronſard the Prieſt for their leader: but I had rather 
follow the account given us by Beza. However, I 
will cite the words of the above-mentioned Anna- 
liſt, and we ſhall find ſome other particulars in them 


(24) Beze, Hiſt, 
Feeleſ. liv. 7» bo 
$57» 558. 


that want to be corrected. Arma quoque ſumens nobi- 


litas, ducem ſibi elegit Ronſardum, qui inſolentiam profa- 
norum non ferens, multos ex its male multtavit : quam- 

am curionatum Ewvallie tenebat, loci amenitate aut 
commoditate captus. Neque enim is erat, gui libertatem 
ſuam, atque aded licentiam poeticam, facerdotalis muneris 


neceſſitate tamquam compede ad gravitatem ea fundione 
; 3 


but 


LE 


dignam wellet adftringere : ſed homo generaſus, & d le- 

neris annis inter nobiles pueros Caroli Ducis Aurcliani 

Franciſci I. flii in auld, & poſted militaribus fiudiis in 

Anglia & Scotia innutritus, anteguam literis ſub B. Au- 

rato qperam daret, & divinum ingenium ad poeticam ap- 

pelleret, inter pacatæ vitæ obletamenta etiam armorum 

curam & amorem retinuerat (25). "Theſe words give (25) 1 re 
us to underitand, that Ronſard undertook a cure of ep 2 
ſouls only for his pleaſute, and that he diſcharged the 16. Pp. 5 bas: ; 
ſacerdotal functions in a very blunt manner. If this 622. 

Author had known, that this pretended Pariſh Prieſt 

had had the ſame place under the King of Scotland, 


of as under the Duke of Orleans, would he have em- 


ployed ſuch a diſtinction as he has done? Would he 

have ſaid that Peter Ronſard was a page under that 

Duke, and learnt the military art under the King of 

Scotland? Tet us therefore rectify this; and inform 

the reader that this young man was appointed page to 

the Dauphin in 1536, three days before that Prince's 

deceaſe (26). He afterward; entered into the ſervice (26) Binet, Vis 
of Charles Duke of Orleans, the King's ſecond fon, and de Ronſard, p. 
continued in it ſeveral years to the great ſatigfaction of 115. 

his maſler . . . who in order that be might fee the 

world, got him to be page to James Stuart, King «of 

Scotland, who was come to marry (27) the Lady Magda- (27) He married 
len, daughter to King Francis. The King of Scotland her at Paris the 
took him into his Kingdim, and he reſided there twvo years iſt of January 
(28) and fix months in England, aſter which he returned 1537. 

to France, and retired to his maſter the Duke of Or- 

leans, who made him page of his flables, and ſent him — Ls * 
upon ſome affair to Flanders and Zealand, with expreſs d. Renjard, * 
orders to proceed as far as Scotland, which he did . . . 193, declares, 
Being returned from this woyage, and not above fifteen that he lived two 
or ſixteen years of age; having lived frve years with Y re a half 
the Duke of Orleans till his death, and being next in ARS r 

the ſervice of Henry who cu afterwards King, in 1540 

he went in the retinue of Lazarus de Baif . . . who 

was ſetting out as his Majeſty's E mbaſſador, for the 

Diet of Spire (29). It appears from this relation, 1. (29) Extracted 
That Ronſard did not learn the art of war in Scot- from Claudius 
land, any otherwiſe than in the Duke of Orleans's Binet, p. 115 & 
ſervice, or as all the pages of Princes learn it. 2. % 

That Spondanus exprefled himſelf improperly ; and 

did not know that our Poet, when in Scotland, was 

but thirteen or fourteen ; and that, at his return 

to France, he was appointed page to the Dauphin's 

brother. It perhaps may be obje&ed to me, that I 

ought not to refute that Annaliſt, by the account 

given by Claudius Binet, as this abounds with errors. 

I will take it for granted that this is a difficulty ; but 

nevertheleſs I may till ſuppoſe that Claudius Binet 

is not miſtaken, with regard to the time when Peter 

Ronſard was „e age to the King of Scotland. 

He nevertheleſs is 2 miſtaken in his calculation; 

for had Ronſard lived in the Duke of Orleans's ſer- 

vice five gears, and till his death, he muſt have lived 

with that Prince till the year 1545 ; and if he was 

afterwards in the ſervice of the Dauphin Henry, 

how could he 22 have afterwards been put into 

the retinue of Lazarus de Baif in 1540 But it is 


true that Lazarus de Baif, going as the King's Em- 


baſſador to Germany in 1540, took with him our 
Ronſard who was then no longer under the diſcipline 
of his tutors (30). Be this as it will, Varillas has 
fallen into the ſame miſtake into which Spondanus 
leads his readers. New puniſhments were invented, 
to chaſtiſe the Calviniſts of Vendome, becauſe the 
* moſt violent among them had ranſacked the Se- 
«« pulchres of the anceſtors of the King of Navarre. 
And the famous Poet Ronfard, a Gentleman of that 
country, who, grown weary of the Court, and of 
the narrow circumſtances in which he lived at 
home, had accepted of the living of Evailles, took 
** up arms again, as he had formerly done in Eng- 
land and Scotland. He afterwards made an excule 
„for it, with this merry ſaying, that as he had 
found itjimpoſlible for him to defend his pariſhioners 
with St. Peter's keys, which the Calviniſts neither 
* dreaded nor reſpected, he therefore had taken up 
* the ſword of St. Paul ; when putting himſelf at 

the 


(30) See Antho- 
ny Baif's verſes, 
in Menage's Re- 
marques fur Ja 


Lie d Ayrault, 
p · 196. 
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but he defended himſelf in verſe, and denied his being an Eccleſiaſtic EJ. A certain 
circumſtance is, that he had ſome benefices in commendam ; and among others, the Priory 
of St. Coſmus near Tours. He died the 27th of December 1585, and was buried in 


the head of the nobility in the neighbourhood, he 
| had preſerved the village and Church to which he 
(1) Varillas, © belonged from being plundered (31).” We here 
Hije. d. Charles find that he falſely ſuppoſes that Ronſard had carried 
IX. * arms in England and Scotland. [* Bayle declares 
* lng 8 <« this article, that Ronſard was not Paſtor of Evaille; 
"I but this is ſuppoſing a falſe fact, wiz. that a per- 
* ſon cannot the Paſtor or Rector of a Pariſh 
« without being a Prieſt. See alſo the following 

* From the tem. remark *.”*] 333 
to the Paris edit. [E] He defended himſelf in verſe, and denied his being 
of Bayle's Diet. 27 Ecclefiaſtick.] Chandieu and Florent Chretien (both 
* +P 893. Proteſtant Miniſters) wrote the pieces that were pub- 
0 85 liſhed againſt him in Orleans. The former diſguiſed 
himſelt under the name of A. Zamariel B. de Mont- 
Dieu, and the ſecond under that of Frangois de la Ba- 
(42) See De- ronnie (32). Father Garaſſe ſpeaks of this as follows. 
trine Curieuſe du © "Theſe two men made him a moſt ſevere repri- 
Fav Gar i Pe» „ mand, entitled, La Metamorphoſe de Ronſard en 
n Prefire, ou le Temple de Ronſard, (The Metamor- 


— * phoſis of Ronſard into a Prieſt, or Ronſard's Tem- 


ple z) in which they charge him, in particular, 
« with having taught atheiſm. 


„% Fe tay ven diſcourir tout ainſi qu Epicure 

« Oui attacheois au ciel un Dieu qui na la cure 

« De ce qu'on fait en bas, & en parlant ainſi 

« Tu monſtrois que de luy tu n'awvois grand ſoucy, Qc. 


«« I've heard you argue, juſt as Epicurus ; 

« And fix, in Heaven, a God who diſregards 

« Whatever's done below; and ſpeak I thus, 
_« You plainly ſhew'd how little you eſteem'd him. 


« But Ronſard made a ſolid anſwer to their ſcurrili- 
« ties and impertinences, in the * entitled, Des 

733) Garafſe, e miſeres du temps, in Which he proteſts, &c (33).” Garaſſe 

ibid. p. 226, is miſtaken, The poem entitled Des miſeres du temps was 

127. not writ in anſwer to Zamariel & la Baronnie; but the 
piece which Ronſard wrote in his own defenſe againſt 
them, is entitled, Reponſe aux injures & calomnies de 
je ne ſgai quel. Predicantereaux & Miniſtreaux de Gene- 
ve. The reaſon, which excited the Proteſtants to 
write verſes againſt this Poet, is related imperfectly 
both by Binet and Varillas. One of them ſays, that 
they abuſed him, in revenge of the poems he had 
writ againſt him; the other affirms that they ſatyrized 
him on account of his military exploits. Now theſe 
two reaſons ſhould have been joined together; it be- 
ing certain that they attacked him, becauſe he had 
employed both the ſword and the pen againſt them 
with great fury. Binet's words are as follow: This 
„gave Ronſard an occaſion of oppoling that new 
« opinion, and of arming the Muſes in defenſe of 
« France ; he publiſhing remonſtrances, which were 
« judged ſo proper to combat the enemies of the 
« Catholick religion, that the King, and the Queen 
« his mother rewarded him for it ; as likewiſe did 
« Pope Pius V. who thanked him for it by letters 
„ written expreſsly for that purpoſe. For this rea- 
« ſon thoſe of the new opinion (the Proteſtants) be- 
« gan to attack him; and wrote a very ſharp ſatyri- 
« cal poem againſt him, entitled by them, Ronſard's 
“Temple, in which they painted his life in tapeſtry, 
« as it were. They alſo wrote ſome anſwers to his 
« remonſtrances, with the following remonſtrance, 
« La Metamorphoſe de Ronſard, the Authors of 
« which were one A. Zamariel, and B. de Mont-dieu, 
« both Proteſtant Miniſters, the laſt of whom he 
points out plainly enough, in the verſes he wrote to 
« him by way of anſwer, comparing him to Siſy- 
«© phus. 


(34) Binct, Jie © Qui remonte E repouſſe aux enfers un rocher + 

de Ronſard, K. Dont tu as pris ton nom (34). 

138, 139. 

allo Ora! 3 Who, deep in Hell, for ever heaves a rock 

nebre par a © e (Which ſtill falls back,) whence thou thy name 
„ haſt borrowed. 

reaſon is found 


bu Ge alledged Here Binet makes two Authors of one, A. Zamariel 
we , 


that 
B. de Mont-dieu, being but one man. I now pro- 
ceed to Varillas's words. This (35) gad occofton to the 
horrid ſatyr, which Florent Chretien, at thot time à win- (3 5) "yg ns i, 
lent Calviniſt, and Preceptor to the Prince of Nawarre, — as ae 
wrote under the name of la Baronie the Proteſſant Mini- ęainſt the Pia. 
fter, againſt Ronſard; ang the anſwer of this latter, teſtants. 
in which he ſhewed that indignation <cas capable of 
making him write finer verſes than nature, though le 
had a wonderful genius. for Poetry (36). He ſhould not (36) Varillas, 
have ſaid that Florent Chretien aurote under the name Hiſt. di cler, 
of a Proteſtant Minifler, nor to ſuppoſe that he was IX. liv. 3. p. 
the only perſon who ſatyrized Ronſard. We have 171, 172. 
ſeen that he aſſerts, after Beza and Spondanus, that 
our Poet had a cure of ſouls ; but we ſhall find that 
he was miſtaken. 


Or ſus mon e en Chriſt, tu dis que je ſuis Preſtre : 
FT attefle Peternel que je le woudrois etre, 

Et avoir tout le chef & le dos empeſche 

Deſſous la peſanteur d une boune Eveſehs : 

Lors Pauroy la couronne a bon droit far la teſte, 

Dum raſeir blanchiroit le jaur Dune grand fiſte, 

Owverte, large, longue, allant juſques au front. 

En forme d un Croiſſaut qui tout je courbe en rond (37). (37) Ronfars 
Reponſe 2 quelque 
« You tell me, brother, that I am a Prieſt ; Miniſtre, p. m. 
I ſwear, by Heaven, I gladly would be ſuch; 30. 
* And only wiſh my ſhoulders were weigh'd down 

* With a fat Biſhoprick. I juſtly then 

Should wear a crown, made by the razor's edge; 

A crown, long, broad and wide, extending quite 
Around my forehead, in a creſcent's form. 


Does not Ron ſard expreſsly deny, in theſe verſes, his 
being a Prieſt? And would he have denied this, had 
he really been one ? What follows, however, will ex- 
cuſe the Proteſtant Miniſter who beſtowed that title 
on him. He had been ordained ; and he diſcharged 
the functions of an Eccleſiaſtic, in the choir, with ſa- 
cerdotal veſtments, as he himſelf informs us. 


Mais quand je ſuis aux lieux, où il faut faire voir 
D'un cœur devotieux Poffice & le dewoir, 

Lors je ſuis de I Egliſe une colonne ferme, 

D'un furpelis onde les eſpaules je m'arme, 

D'une haumuſſe le bras, dune chape le dos, 

Et non comme tu dis faite de croix & ds: 

C'eſ pour un Capelan, la mienne eft honoree 

De grandes boucles d'or & de frange dorte (38). (38) Ibid. f. 94. 
Je ne perd un moment des prieres divines : 

Des la pointte du jour je men dais à matines, 

Jay mon breviaire au poing, je chante quelquefiis, 
Mais Ceft bien rarement, car jay mauvaiſe wois, 
Le dewoir du ſervice en rien je nabandonne, 

Je ſuis a Prime, à Sexte, & a Tierce, & a Nonne, 
Foy dire la grand Meſſe, & avecgues Pencent 
(Qui par I Egliſe eſpars comme parfum ſe ſent, ) 

F honore mon Prelat des autres Poutrepaſſe, 

Qui a pris d' Agenor ſon ſurnom & ſa race. 

Apres le tour finy je viens pour me rafſoir (39). (39) Ibid. p. 95 
But when I am in ſacred places, where 

It is my duty to have great devotion, 

I then am ſeen a pillar of the church. 

* A wavy ſurplice overſpreads my ſhoulders ; 

My arm an ameſs bears, my back a cope; 

* And not, as you do hint, of croſs and bones. 

* *Tis for a church- man; therefore tis adoru'd 

With large gold buckles, and a golden fringe. 


At hours of prayer, I never loſe an inſtant ; 
«« But go to mattins at the early dawn. 
« My 8 in my hand, I ſing ſometimes ; 
« Yet. very rarely, for my voice is bad. 
In ſervice time I'm ſure not to be abſent, 
Whether at prime, at terce, or ſexte or none. 
« High-maſs I hear, with heavenly frankincenſe, 
* (Which ſpreads delicious fragrance round the 
* church) : 
I greet my Prelate, all the reſt excelling, 
«c 


Who 


4 
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that place in a very private manner; but a noble monument was erected there to his 
memory four and twenty years after [F]. He was afflicted. in a dreadful- manner 
by the gout, which, it is ſaid, was owing to his debauched way of life [G]. There are 
a great number of amorous Poems in his works ; by which we find that he had three 
1) See the rem · Principal miſtreſſes (a), the laſt of whom ſerved him only as an amuſement, and a ſubject. 


H. for his poetry [I!]. 


It is even true that he often wrote verſes in an amorous ſtrain, at the deſire of ſome 
Lords of the Court; theſe conſequently were a deſcription, not of his paſſion but of 
theirs. When he recollected this it uſed to give uneaſineſs; for he remembered, that 


Who comes from Agenor ; thence takes his 
«© name. 


« Theſe rites perform'd, I fit me down again. 


This made the Proteſtants ſuppoſe him to have had a 

cure of ſouls. I muſt obſerve, that Menage imagines 

that a Proteſtant Miniſter, whoſe name was Mont-dieu, 

(de) Menage wrote againſt Ronſard (40) ; but he is miſtaken, this 
15, Baile, ch. being the feigned name which Chandieu the Miniſter 
145+ aſſumed, when he publiſhed that piece. Baillet (41) 
is of opinion, that Florent Chretien made uſe of that 

(41) — in fiftitious name. Colomeſius had no reaſon to ſay, 
17 that La Croix du Maine did not know in his Biblioth. 
p. 88, that Florent Chretien wrote againſi Ronſard, 

under the name of Francis de la Baronnie (42). I have 

(47) S related elſewhere (43) the anſwer Ronſard made, to 
. ttbe charge brought againſt him, with regard to an 

heathenith act. 

(43) Rem. [DJ [F] A noble monument was erected there to his memo- 
of the art. JO- 74 Joachim de la Chetardie, Counſellor Clerk in the 

DELLS. Parliament of Paris, being Prior-commendatory of 
St. Coſmus, twenty years after Ronſard's death, was 

grieved to find that there was no mauſolæum, nor 

_ - _ as an inſcription, to ſhew where the 

See in what aſhes of ſo great a Poet had been depoſited (44). For 
— 4 — this ay when he repaired ha” monaſtery, he 
thews his 1 cauſed a marble tomb to be made there, on _ an 
muünmn, i epitaph (45) was engraved ; and a fine ſtatue of Ron- 
i * ſard ob by an — Sculpture erected. Cum 
ſeeing ſo mean a magni Ronſardi cineres poputlari loculo, muto & illiterato 
ſepulchre. jacere videret, melior æguiorque illis qui ejus opimis exuviis 
3 ditati ſunt, tamdiu manes eſſe neglectus non tulit, ac Ron- 

(43) tis mn Bo- fardum illum. . . . Chetardius marmoris alta ſtrue, fla- 
tereius, abt fefbe, 1 ad Viventis femilitudinem weriſſime expreſſa, a Phidia 
5. 567. ; 
Lutetiano donavit, brevi nota & eligio (46). A reflecti- 

(46) Rodolphus on is here caſt on Ronſard's relations, for not paying, 
Botereius, Com- in any manner, the tribute due to his memory. It 
. + is nevertheleſs certain, that Gallandius cauſed a ſplen- 
lib. 16. P. 266. did funeral ſervice to be made in his honour in the 
ad ann. 1609. college of Boncourt, of which he was Principal. 7% 
tamento condito, quo heredem ſcripfit Fohaunem Gallandi- 

um juventutis Pariſienſis optimum moderatorem, cujus hoſ- 

pitio cum Lutetiæ eſſet, familiariſſime utebatur qui dig- 

nom tanti viri memoriæ gratiam rependens ei exeguiis per- 

(47) Thuanus, honorificis poſtea in al Becadiana ſua parentavit (47). 
25 lib. S0. ſcb Here follows a deſcription of his funeral. The 
E col. 4 Sieur Galland. whoſe affection for him not being 
„buried in the ſame grave, acting the part that 

« France ought to have done, cauſed pompous pre- 

«« parations to be made in the chapel of Boncourt, 

„ where his funeral obſequies were ſolemnized on 

« Monday the 24th of Feb. 1586. The ſervice being 

« ſet to muſick, and accompanied with inſtruments of 

every kind, was ſung by the fineſt fingers ; thoſe 

« belonging to his Majeſty being there, by his expreſs 

„ command; the King juſtly lamenting the death of 

a perſon, who had been ſo great an oraament to 

« his Kingdom. I ſhould never have done, was I to 

« tranſcribe all the funeral orations, elogiums, and 

« verſes which were conſecrated that day to his me- 

« mory; and how many perſons of high diſtinction, 


theſe 


„ other Princes and o_ of high diſtinction, were 

« obli to go back, the crowd being fo great th ; 

could not — in (48).” At x (43) _ Pe 
[G] He was afflited . . . . . with the gout, «uhich, © 

it is ſaid, aua owing to his debauched way of life.) He 

was handſom in his perſon, very robuſt ; and as he 

was extremely witty, and vaſtly fond of plenſure, 

we may naturally ſuppoſe that he improved every op- 

portunity of _ in company with the fair ſex, and 

that he ſeldom failed of ſuch opportunities. Thus he 

deſtroyed the vigour of his conſtitution by his ſenſual 

way of life, as 'Thuanus obſerves. Yerum homo ut in- 149) Thuan. lib, 

genio fic forma & corporis robore inſignis cum vita foluta 83. P. 43+ col. 1, 

licentioſe nimis genio indulgeret, valetudinem firmi//imam . 

debilita vit, acerbiſſimis arthritidis doloribus extrema - (50) Binet, p. 

tate conflictatus (49). He was very deaf; and it is | 

confeſſed in his life, that one of the cauſes which (51) ronrg 

brought that infirmity r- him was, that during his Reponſe d quelque 

ay in Germany, he was obliged to drink ſuch wines as Miniſtre, p. 86. 

that country affords, moſt of which are ſaphiſlicated (50). 

But this is a miſtake ; there being excellent wines in (52) Ibid. p. 93. 

Germany; and had Ronſard drank moderately of a 

them, x would not have hurt him. The Authors (53) See what is 


of the pieces publiſhed in Orleans reproach him with — 1 


being a great debauchee. rem. [ B] of his 
article. 
Tu m accuſes, Cafard, d avoir eu la werolle : Bi 
Un chaſle Predicant de fait & de parole wy mw 


Ne devroit jamais dire un propos fi vilain : 
Mais que ſort-il du ſac ? cela dont il eft plein (51). (55) This was 

. . J . . . . . . 2 in | 
Tu te plaints d autre part que ma wie eft laſeive, ' 1544. Never- 
En Alas en jeux, en vices exceſſive : : theleſs Binet had 


N juſt before ſai 
Tu mens meſchantement, fi tu m\avois ſuivy — 1 


Deux mois, tu ſpaurois bien en quel eftat je wy (52). publiſhed an Epi- 
| * . 
«« Bigot, thou chargeſt me with being pox' d: the marriage o 
9 Bus let me tell — a juſt, . preacher — he Pa = a 
Shou d never utter ſuch obſcene expreſſions: d Albert, Queen 
„ But man will ſpeak. oft as his heart ſuggeſts. 2 — ; and 
. . . . . . . . erwares writ 
« Apain youtell me, that my life is lewd ; — > po EE 
„That vices, pleaſures, games, are my delight: ich "20" 292 
« But O thou lieft ! and hadit thou only liv'd This marriage 
Two months with me, the contrary thou'dit proy'd. was ſolemnized 
in 1548. In the 
[H] The laſt of his miſtreſſes ſerved him only as an 83 
amuſement, and a ſulje for his poetry (5 3) J. I will of the Fe Pieces 
firſt ſpeak of the former two (54). © Ronſard fall- of che French 
ing in love with a beautiful young woman at Blois ts, printed in 
named Caſſandra, the twenty firlk day of April, 22 3 * 
„ in a journey he made to Blois, where the Court fell in We * 
« then was, being then twenty years of age (5 5), Caſſandra at 
« reſolved to celebrate her in verſe, as well for the Blois, when he 
„beauty of the ſubject, as of the name. He was Fan the Duke 
„ ſtruck the inſtant he ſaw her, as though it had . _ 
been by a divine inſtinct, which he ſeems to hint at was no Duke of 
« ſufficiently, by the following motto he then took, Anjou at that 
„ NZ IAON NE EMANHN (55).” The verſes he time. 
wrote on that miſtreſs were thought too obſcure, for (56) Theſe 
which reaſon he reſokved to deſeribe, in a more eaſy Ge 


words are from 


« with that generous Prince Charles of Valois, ac- /ty/e, the amours of Mary, aue wwas a beautiful maiden Theocritus, 


« companied with Duke de Joyeuſe, and the moſt 
« reverend Cardinal his brother, to whom Ronſard 
« belonged, honoured this funeral ſolemnity; at 
which the moſt worthy Members of the auguſt Se- 
e nate at Paris, as at a publick ceremony, were pleaſed 
« to aſſiſt; theſe being followed by the greateſt wits 
« in France, Mr. du — after dinner, ſpoke the 
« funeral oration with ſo much eloquence, and to 
« hear which, there was ſo vaſt a concourſe of audi- 
« tors, that the Cardinal of Bourbon, and ſeveral 


Vol. VIII. 


of Anjou : and whom be frequently ſhadows under the which Virgil, 
name of Pin de Baurgeuil, that being the place of her E<logue 8, tran- 
abode, and where be Þ-ft ſaw her, happening to be there K br —_— 
with Baif his friend. He was extremely fond of her, i. . «1 "96 ” 
after having made love to Caſſandra, during ten years, „ wounded by 
and left her out of jealouſy (57). Here follows the ** the firſt 
ſtory of his third paſſion. © He reſolved to end Slance. 

« and crown his works by the ſonnets of Helen, 

« whoſe virtues, beauties, and rare perfections were (57) Binet, g 


« the laſt and moſt worthy object of his muſe : o 133 
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REM 


theſe verſes had not produced him any emolument [7] : but that the reward was beſtowed 


on others. 


« laſt, becaufe he had not the good fortune to ſee her 
« but in his old age ; and the moſt worthy, becauſe 
« this Lady, by her quality, virtue, and fame, excelled 
« the former ſubjects of his juvenile paſſion We may 
« naturally ſuppoſe that he loved the two firſt with 
greater familiarity ; he rather honouring and 
« praifing this Lady, than courting her. This ap- 
«« pears from the title he gave to his encomiums, in 
« which he imitated Petrarch, who being one day 
« applauded before the Queen-mother, for the chaſt- 
9 and modeſty of his muſe, her Majeſty ad- 
. « yiſed him to write in the ſame ſtrain, as more 

« ſuitable to his age, and the gravity of his learning. 
« In this manner Ronfard _ he had an op- 
c portunity of devoting his mule to an excellent per- 
„ ſon, he looked upon the Queen's permiſſion as 
leave, or rather a command to addreſs himſelf to 
« ſo excellent a perſon, who was one of her maids 
« of honour, of a very ancient and noble family in 
« Saintonge. He continued to praiſe her till his 
« death; and end, as it were, his life in applaud- 
« ing her. And becauſe her wit gave him fre- 
« quent opportunities of exerciſing his pen, he con- 
« ſecrated to her memory a fountain or ſpring in 

(58) Binet, Vie Vandoſmois, which ſtill goes by her name (58).“ 

de Ronſard, p. In the collection of the moſt beautiful pieces of 
"09, 2436 the French Poets, ancient and modern, printed at 
Paris in 1692, is a life of Ronſard, wherein I met 
with an error, which it may be proper to correct in 
this place. He celebrated the fame of Helen de Sugeres, 
ewho wwas one of the Queen's maids of honour ; and de- 
fired Cardinal du Perron to write a Preface for this col. 
lection of Love Poems, in which he beſought him to de- 
clare, that he had entertained à wirtuous paſſion for that 
young Lady. The Cardinal anſwered, that inſtead of a 
Preface, he need only put Helen de Sugeres's picture 
in the front of his book (59). As du Perron was young 

when Ronſard died, ſo great a Poet as he was woul 
plus bells Pieces, hot have defired him to favour him with a Preface. 
Tom. 1. p. 241, The truth is, he did not requeſt ſuch a favour of any 
242. Dutch edit · perſon ; the Lady herſelf deſiring Cardinal du Perron 
to draw up ſuch a Preface. If the reader looks in 
the Perroniana, he will find the following paſſage un- 


* Becauſe ſhe 
was ugly. 


(59) Recueil, des 


77 8 der the word Gournay (60) : This I one day 2 to 
GOURNAI, Mademoiſelle de Surgeres, wwho defired me, at Mr. de 


Rets's, to prefix a letter to Ronſard*s works, to inform the 
eworld that he had not an unchaſle paſſion for her. In- 
flead of ſuch a letter, ſays 1, aue need but inſert your 
icture. 

[1] 1 uſed to give him uneaſineſs, when he remember- 
ed that thoſe werſes had not produced him any emelument.] 
| I ſhall prove this by a paſſage from Claudius Binet 
(61) Binet, Ye (61). „ He has often told me, that one of his love 
14 * Pr verſes and interludes have been invented and writ- 
hs « ten at the requeſt of a perſon of diſtinction; 
« meaning that he had often forced his genius, and 
« not found great pleaſure on thoſe occaſions, other 
„ perſons having run away with the reward; for 
« which reaſon he put under thoſe pieces the verſes 
« of Virgil, Sic wos non wobis, Ic. It is known for 
« whom ,«- wrote the amours of Callyrea, who was 
« a moſt beautiful Lady 2 the ke of the noble 
62) I ſpoke of © family of Atry (62), firnam uaviva, as he 
Coe Lacy ke _ 33 it ſaffciently in the ſonnet which begins 
the cloſe of the 4% thus, La belle eau vive, (the beautiful running 
FACCETIVA. « ſtream). It is likewiſe known for whom he 
« wrote theſe verſes on Aſtrea (63), who alſo was a 
63) She was a © handſom Lady of the Court, whoſe name is greatly 
[3 of the « embelliſhed, by the changing cf a vowel.” We 
D'Eſtree family. may infer from theſe words, that this great Poet was 
not ſo much diſintereſted. as a man of honour ought 
to be. It would have redounded greatly to his re- 
putation, had he ſhewn a greater averſeneſs to that 
mercenary temper, ſo common among the friends of 
the muſes; and I am ſurpriſed Binet ſhould have 
been ſo ingenuous, to inform us of the complaints 
made by Ronſard, upon his not being recompenſed. 
Be this as it will, we here have a proof, that a man 

ig | 


But he was not ſo unſucceſsful with rega 
addreſſed to Charles IX. he being paid pretty liberally for them 
menced a ſuit againſt Joachim du Bellai, to recover ſome odes that had been artfully 


to thoſe poetical 2 which he 
[X J. He com- 


ſtole 


may write amorous verſes, without being in love 
with the perſon who is the ſubject of them. It is 
my opinion that this is an eaſier taſk when ſuch a per- 
ſon has a miſtreſs of his own (64). 


[XK] He being paid pretty liberally for . . . thoſe poe- 


(6 
figuring to one's 


4) It is only 


tical pieces, which he addreſſed to Charles IX.) Ihis ſelf, that the 


Prince, © beſides his ordinary penſion, made him 
* ſome preſents. He indeed uſed to ſay frequently 
in a jeſting way, he was afraid of loſing his Ron- 
* ſard ; and leſt too great affluence ſhould make 
his muſe grow lazy ; and that a good Poet ought 
not to be fattened too much any more than a good 


one is de- 


red to write 


* horſe ; that he ſhould be kept in good plight, but 


not fattened. Nevertheleſs he was always very 
«« generous to him; he knowing that Poets have I 
* know not what ſympathy with the greatneſs of 
Kings, and are very apt to take fire; ſtrongly af- 
* fefted when they are not rewarded according to 
** their merit, and the pains they may have taken, 
* as he himſelf complained in ſeveral places (65).” 
The laſt part of this paſſage confirms what has been 
ſeen above (66) with regard to our Ronſard's mer- 


cenary temper, for which reaſon I have not ſuppreſſed (66) In the pre- 
It is to be ob- ceding rem. 


it, as I ſhould otherwiſe have done. 
ſerved that Brantome ſpeaks of this policy of Charles 
IX. (a), as may have been ſeen in the article DauRAr 
(67). This is the moſt certain way of keeping Poets 
buſy ; for were they to be very rich, they poſſibly 
might deſpiſe their profeſſion. We therefore may 
conclude, that Charles IX. had reaſon to behave as 
if the Poets had offered up the ſame prayer to him ag 
Agur did to God, Give me neither poverty nor riches, 
feed me with food convenient for me (68). The me- 
dium he obſerved is perhaps the greateſt bleſſing that 
could be wiſhed for the Commonwealth of Letters ; 
for ſome Authors, had they been very rich, would 
not have publiſhed the fine works, with which they 
have favoured the publick ; and others would have 
given their compoſitions in greater perfection, had 


(67) Citat. 21. 


(68) Proverbs of 


4 upon, is our own 
miſtreſs, 


Solomon, chap, 
XXX. ver. 8. 


they been in better circumſtances. It is the too 


reat indigence of ſome Authors, that has given occa- 
ion to the vaſt multitude of bad books, with which 
the world has been peſtered. Had they poſſeſſed a 
decent competency, this would have given them an 
opportunity to poliſh, with ſome patience, their 
works; but the very urgent wants of a man, who has 
a large family, and is dunned by a creditor whom 
he puts off till the time he may have gathered the 
fruit of a dedication, end been paid for his copy, 
forces him to go with poſt haſte ; and will not allow 
him time to lick his cubs, before he exhibits them to 
the publick. I will obſerve, that there are ſome 
ſuch works, which it is better to have, than be en- 
tirely deprived of them. It was of greater advan- 
tage, for inſtance, to the publick, to have poſſeſſed 
du Ryer's tranſlations, than not to have had any of 
the Authors tranſlated by him : and therefore, in caſe 


that worthy man would have led an idle life, had he 


been very rich, it were better he had had but juſt 
ſufficient to maintain him, than to have abounded. 
See what Eraſmus ſays with regard to Sigiſmund 
GELEN1us (69). A Writer, who propoſes to raiſe 
himſelf in the world, exerts his utmoſt endeavours to 
write well ; but the inſtant he has obtained what he 
ſought, he grows negligent. 'This is obſerved 
with reſpect to preachers ; theſe always preach better, 
before they have obtained an Epiſcopal See they have 


(69) Citat. 10. 


0 


his art. 


in view, than after they are made Biſhops (70). This (70) Vide rem, 
bo ] of the art, 


uts me in mind of a very ingenious repartee, as it 
hes been thought. A great Prince of this age, in- 
tending to beſiege a certain city, heard that it would 
be defended by a Marſhal of France, and did not 
change his reſolution on that account : but it is af- 
firmed that he made this reply to thoſe who would 
have 9 to him the conſequences of that 
circumſtance ; a Governor, who is not yet raiſed to the 


p of Marſhal of France, is more to be dreaded than a 
8 () Theſe 


Governor who is ſo already. 
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ſtole from him [L]; but they afterwards were reconciled, and lived as gbd friends. 
He would have writ amorous verſes with greater beauty, had he not taken the ancient Poets 
for his model; he being harſh and obſcure, by having recourſe too frequently to their 
fables [AM]. He even ſometimes took the ſame liberties they did, of introducing ſome 
obſcene expreſſions in his works [V]; and in general, he introduced ſeveral profane 
ſtrokes, and roo many heathen touches in his Poems, which nevertheleſs were paid with 
ſacred things [O]. People are greatly divided with reſpect to the merit of his perfor- 


{ («) Theſe words of Brantome are extracted from 
Papirius Maſſo's life of Charles IX. reprinted at the 
end of the additions to Memoires de Caftelnau : 
Poetas generofis equis ſimiles efſe dicens, quos nutrire, non 
ſaginari oportet. REM. Cair. 

[LI He commenced a ſuit again Joachim du Bellai, 
to recover ſome odes that had been artfully flole from 
him.) This is a very whimfical kind of law-ſuit. I 
do not doubt but that Ronſard proſecuted it“ with as 
much warmth, as others would do to recover an in- 
heritance left them by their fathers. The writer of 
his life touches very gently on this ſubje&, he bein 
afraid to injure the reputation, either of the plaintiff 
or defendant, 'The latter made a moſt odious figure 
before the Judges, and the former made them a little 
merry. But it may be proper to give the whole paſ- 
fage in Claudius Binet. When there was a great 
« talk of the loves of Caſſandra, and of four books 
« of Odes, in imitation of thoſe of Pindar and 
Horace, which Ronſard had promiſed to publiſh, 
« as wits are often jealous of one another ; du Bel- 


manccs 


underſiood ; and muſt it be an eaſy taſk for a La 
3 be obliged to explain all = el of 6 ap ge 5 
rey? 
Ronſard's harſhneſs and obſcurity would be more 
excuſable, had he been the firſt who improved the 
French poetry ; but he might, if he had pleaſed, have 
ſeen it in all its charms and natural beauties, and 
very near perfection in Marot's writings. What great 
help might theſe have been to him ? Here follows 
la Bruyere's opinion. Marot's turn and ſtyle of 
his compoſitions is ſuch, that he ſeems to have 
wrote after Ronsarp : there is hardly any differ- 
* ence, except in a few words, between Marot and 
« us. Ronſard, and the Authors his contemporaries, 
* did more diſſervice than good to ſtyle ; they check- 
ed its courſe in the advances it was making to- 
% wards perfection, and had like to have prevented 
* its ever attaining it. It is ſurprizing that MaRxor, 
„ whoſe works are ſo eaſy and natural, did not 
% make Ronſard, who was fired with the ſtrong en- 
* thuſiaſm of poetry, a greater Poet than either 
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« lay, who likewiſe had celebrated his Oliva in an 
« amorous ſtrain, was deſirous of writing ſome odes 
« on the plan and deſign of thoſe of Ronſard, 
„ which he found means to procure without the Au- 
*© thor's privity. He accordingly wrote ſome, which, 
together with ſome ſonnets, he privately ſent to 


% Ronsarp and MaroT (75).” But how was it (75) La Bruyere, 
poſſible that the works of the latter ſhould produce Caraeres, in the 
ſo happy an effect on a man, who had ſo little taſte, chapter = _ 
that he conſidered them only as a heap of dirt with 3 ow 
ſome grains of gold in it? He was for ever reading © 


as we are told by the Author of his life (76), /ome (76) Binet, p. me 
French Poet, 
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(71) Binet, p. 
129, 130. 
COMMEN- 


TARIES made 
on Ronſard. 


(72) Baillet, 
Jugem. ſur Po- 
tes, num. 1335 · 


(73) Colomies, 


0bſervat, Sacre, impenetrably obſcure without the aid of a good com- *© for beauty with Venus, who out of ſpite, and Ts 
5 54» mentary. The following poem is particularly objected * to revenge herſelf, ſtuck an aſſe's yard into the * 
to him. « middle of its leaves. 1 
ne ſuis point ma guerriere Caſſandre, &c. rer rise, A | . 
N 4 IF © Ouix' ipdjunirerxe xpoirs Ur, iv fs „gpl 1, 
« Martial Caſſandra's not by me purſued.” 4% Af Nn wo aro crullm drag. | 4 
| | © Alus, fe- rcnicace Hf (78).” * 1 
(74) Parnaſs Do you really imagine, ſays the Author (74), that your . * ) — 
Reforme,, p. 91, Caſſandra, in whoſe afplauſe you wrote that Sonnet, had This Commentator does not complain of the ob- 4 Od de Ren- | 
92, Dutch edit» good an opinion of it ? Ca ſcurity of the text. ard, p. m. 306. | 


„ preſs, in order to publiſh them, and by that means 
5 be before hand in reputation with Ronſard. Theſe 
«« were publiſhed and entitled a Collection of Poems, 
« which conduct raiſed a natural jealouſy, if not en- 
„ yy, in Ronſard againſt du Bellay; inſomuch that 
« he commenced a fait againſt him for the recovery 
« of his manuſcripts. The Court 1 that 
« they ſhould be given to him, they not only laid 
« their animoſity aſide, but Ronſard exciting du Bel- 
« lay to go on with his odes, they became rome 
« friends than ever; concluding that ſuch a little am 
* bition is very frequent in generous ſouls ; and that 
« as perſons who are fond of glory are eaſily fired, 
« they are as ſpeedily reconciled (71).” 

[M] He being harſh and obſcure, * recourſe 
too frequently to their fables.) This was complained of 
in his time, for which reaſon the lovers of his en 
wrote commentaries on them. The amours of Caſ- 
ſandra were commented on by Muretus. Remi Belleau 
and Nicholas Richelet wrote a commentary on his 
paſſion for Mary: the firſt book by Remi Belleau, 
and the ſecond by Nicholas Richelet : Richelet alſo 
commented his ſonnets in praiſe of Helen, the five 
books of his odes, and his hymns. All the pieces 
in the IXth part of his works have had the ſame 
honour done them by Claudius Garnier. Peter de 
Marcaſſus, beſides ſeveral pieces of the firſi part, has 
commented the Franciad, which makes the third; le 
Rocage royal, which makes the fourth; the eclogues, 
Maſcarades, and Cartel, which form the fifth ; the cle- 


gies which form the ſixth ; and the poems which make 


the eighth (72). John Beſſi, the King's Attorney at 
Fontenai le Comte, wrote a commentary on the hymns 
(73). Poor Ronſard has been ſtrongly attacked in 
le Parnaſſe Reforms, where his writings are ſaid to be 


n we "poſe that ſhe knew 
this brother whom you aſcribe to her; Do you imagine 


that le Dolope ſoudart, le Myrmidon, le Coreb in- 
ſenſs, and le Gregeois Penelée, were names ſve eaſily 


de Belges, the Romance of the Roſe, and Marot's works, 
which he afterwards called, as we are told Virgil ſaid 
of thoſe of Ennius, the dunghill, from which he drew, 
4 induſtrious auaſbing, rich grains of gold. La Bruyere 
would not have looked upon this waſhing as very in- 
duſtrious; he would have ſaid, that Ronſard took 
the carth, and threw away the gold. 

LN] Some obſcene expreſſions in his works.) I will 
quote but one inſtance of this mentioned by Menage, 
in that part where he reproaches him with employing 
obſcene fable. Me ought, ſays he (77), to —w fuch 
fables only as are univerſally known. honſard, ma- 
king uſe of ſome which are known only to the learned, 
and found no where but in the ſcholiaſts, as that taken 
notice of in the following werſes of Ode XXI. Book II, 
and which he borrowed from the Scholiaft on Nicander, 


Ny les fleurons que diffama 
Venus, alors que 15 main blanche 
Au milieu du Lis renferma | 
D'un grand Aſne le roide manche, 


inſtead of acquiring the fame and reputation, as a ſcholar, 
has — pry, as rn Here follows Nicho- 
las Richelet's note on theſe four verſes of Ronſard. 
We read this in Nicander's Alexipharmaca. One 
cannot comprehend how this can be underſtood of 
* the lily, which Nicander, in another place, calls 
* the delight of Venus. And indeed our author 
*« ſeems to entertain ſome doubt of this himſelf, ſince 
* he again ſpeaks of the lily in that ode, and it 
* would be ſuperfluous to ſpeak twice of the ſame 
* flower. Now Nicander ſays, that this flower, what- 
ever it was, was one day ſo bold as to contend 


[0] Which nevertheleſs were paid with ſacred things.] 
See Sorel, who ſays that * Ronſard's Odes, written in 
« praiſe of ſome perſons, are an imitation of Pindar ; 

| and 


and particularly . . . Fohn le Maire 1a1, 


Menage, 
ene 0 
be, p. 
51. 
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(5) Baillet, ” 
gement ſur les 
Poetes, num. 
1335. 


mances, as appears from Baillet (H). See alſo Sorel's remarks on le Berger Extrava- (e) on bock 13. 
gant (c) : in which many curious and 


uſt criticiſms are made on this Poet. 


I muſt not omit, that it has been obſerved he was not ſucceſsful in correcting his Poems 
LPI, he eraſing the beſt things in them. This is a very troubleſome imperfection, and 


* and that the reſt, which are but indifferent, are moſt- 


40 
cc 
c«c 
xc 
40 


(79) Sorel, Re- 


ly borrowed from Anacreon, ſo that we ſcarce meet 
with any reflections but the following; perhaps 
we to-morrow may be nothing but duſt ; that we 
ought to make the moſt we can of life, and de- 
vote our time either to wine or women ; which, 
to me, ſeem the precepts of a man who did not 
believe in the immortality of the ſoul. Nor do 
his hymns inculcate much more the precepts of 
virtue : ſome of them are only ſo many repeti- 
tions of what we meet with in Homer and the 
reſt of the Poets, as the hymns of Calais and 
Zethes, and of Caſtor and Pollux, which is not 
very proper; there being no occaſion to ſing 
raiſes to thoſe imaginary perſonages. As to the 

ymn of Hercules compared to Chriſt, both in his 


birth and labours, this cannot inſpire the leaſt de- 


votion ; for ſuch foreign applications prompt one 
to laugh, rather than repent of our faults (79).” 


margues ſur le 13 After giving the ſubſtance of the hymn, he adds: 


Livre du Berger « 
extravagant, p. « 
648. * 
66 
66 
66 
cc 
cc 
cc 


66 


˖ cc 
(80) lbid. p. 650. .. 
46 
66 
66 


(81) Ibid. p. 652. 


(82) Thoſe who ©* 
have ſeen the 60 
hymns on the 
four ſeaſons, 

which I believe 
moſt in this aſ= ** 
ſembly have had 
the curioſity to 
do, will confirm 
my opinion pretty 
well z and affirm, 

that it is ſcarce © 
poſſible to caſt «c 
one's eyes upon 4 
them, without 
being charmed 
with them; and © 
without confeſ- «+ 
ling, that there « 
muſt neceſſarily ,, 
be tume ſoul, 


c«c 


ſome genius 
therein, which 
animates and 60 


tranſports either 4 
the Readers or 
Auditors. 


ſons, this Poet's maſter- piece, accordin 


I would chooſe to baniſh the heathen fables, rather 
than to think of rectify ing them, by applying 
them in ſuch a manner to ſacred myſteries. It is 
dangerous to let Poets work upon theſe ſubjects. 
It is plain that ſhould we dive a little into matters, 
the myſteries of our Religion would be profaned, 
the relations being only in the ſuperficies or out- 
fide. How infamous is it to refer the} adultery 
of Jupiter to the Incarnaticn of the eternal Word ? 
One muſt alſo ſay that the Virgin is repreſented 
by Alcmena ; and then the angel Gabriel who de- 
clared the conception, and the Holy Ghoſt who 
operated on that occaſion, Mercury muſt repreſent 
this. Wretched Poet ! before you explain in this 
manner the whole fable of Hercules, conſider what 
you are about ; there being ſuch abominable ideas 
couched under it, that my drops from my 
hand at the bare reflection on them. You will anſwer 
that you have not treated about it ; but if a reader 


* has ever ſo little penetration, will he not be de- 


firous of ſeeing the ſeveral relations of their fa- 
bles; and then, is not the compariſon 1 
Hercules and Chriſt ſhameful in all reſpects (80) 


I mult obſerve that he excuſes our poet a little. I. 


alſo have ſeen ſome moral reflections on the Ro- 
mance of the roſe, where the molt laſcivious 
touches in it were explained for our creation, re- 
demption, and eternal life ; but there are alſo ſome 
execrable ideas there, which, however, I believe 
the Author introduced innocently, and agreeably 
to the ſimplicity of the age in which he lived. I 
indeed do not doubt but that Ronſard's intention 


was very good in his Chriſtian Hercules; but his 


performance did not anſwer his expectation. With 
regard to his other hymns, in thoſe on eternity, 


Juſtice, the devils, and ſuch like, he introduces ſeve- 
ral deities, which he ſhould have left to the Greeks 


(31).” In criticiſing the hymns on the four ſea- 
to the Au- 


Du Perron, Orai- thor of his funeral oration (82), and Paſquier (83), 


fon funebre de 
Renſard, p. 198, , 
199. | 
(63) Paſquier, 

Recherches, liv» 


7. ch. 11. p. 
646. 


he points at a greater number of falſities, and even 


groſs contradiction. Though fiftions are voluntary 


and depend on the fancy, nevertheleſs a Poet muſt not 
have two different 
get, in a followin | 
on the faſt, ſince the four are connected, Ronſard ſays, 
that nature ſeting it was to no purpoſe ſhe laid her hand 


„erg in the fame work; and 


hymn which ought to be dependent 


(84) Sorel, Re- en her huſband"s (time) belly, and intwined her leg with 
margues ſur le 13 his, tickling his fleſh at the ſame lime; he not being any 
Livre du Berger junger fit for the amorous congreſs, /he fell in love with 


extravagant, p. 
653, 654. He 
had before men- 
tioned another 


the ſun, and lay with him, and had by him the four 
ſeaſons. Here we have another birth (84). 
not great reaſon to condemn ſuch indecent inventions ? 
of Ronſard's fic- Should he have pardoned him for ſaying, 


Had he 


to his 


tions with regard Helin, that ſbe muſt not forget, on Aſb-wedueſday, to 


to the birth of the 
four ſeaſons. 


($5) Ibid. Re- 


Livre, p. 733» 


condemn ſeveral other 


come and take ſome aſhes from his heart, auhich the fire 


of 


leave had "np (85) ? Had he not juſt reaſon to 
profane touches of our Poets, 


margues ſur {t 14. and the rewards which were beſtowed upon them. 


2 


A 


which 


« The worſt circumſtance, ſays he (86) is, that no 
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to our Poet, with what Baillet ſays of him. 
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perſons have wrote ſo looſcly in this age, on theſe 
matters, as the Clergy ; as though it were more 
lawful for them to ſport with facred things, be- 
cauſe they have the diſpoſal of them. They were 
conſidered as men, who were not ſo much the paſ- 
tors of the people as of their own belly, to feed 
which was their only care; and as they were heard 
to ſpeak profanely, the laity had the boldneſs to 
do as much, a circumſtance that proved very preju- 
dicial to Religion. I am acquainted with ſeveral 
others, who have not yet any Church preferment, 
but are deſirous of obtaining ſome, though they 
have no other merit than the being authors of lewd 
and impious pieces. Theſe are Court-flies, who 
hum about the palaces of Princes, and are inceſ- 
ſantly importuning them ; it being thought, that 
the beſt reward which can be given to Poets, is 
the beſtowing benefices on them. A moſt abomi- 
nable cuſtom ! to beſtow the revenues of the Church 
on perſons, who are recompenſed only for having 
becn pimps to their maſters, as is manifeſt from 
their . made to foment the diſorderly 
paſſions of Princes and Kings. St. Gelais indeed 
was a Biſhop Deſportes an Abbot, and Ron- 
ſard had a | n*fice (87) ; that he even intreat- 
ed the King to add a crofier to his lyre ; as tho” 
the juſt reward of his different poems would have 
been a Biſhop's See, which ought to be beſtowed 
only on a man whoſe words and works are holy. 
However, I will not preſume to blame all theſe 
writers on that account ; it being piouſly my opi- 
nion, that their looſe poems were wrote in their 
youth ; and that they fince repented of what they 


had done, and thereby made themſelves worthy of 


the preferment they were raiſed to.” 

The laſt part of this paſſage agrees, with ref; 

* It. 
doing a good office to Ronſard's memory, to in- 
form the public that he condemned, in his later 
years, the immoral and lewd verſes, which he had 
wrote in the heat of his paſſion. He had even 
begun to reform his muſe; and had formed a 
reiolution to write nothing but Chriſtian poetry 
during the remainder of his days. Not ſatisfied to 
take care of his conſcience, with regard to the 
world to come, he thought alſo of expiating for 
what he had done, by ſuppreſſing ſeveral entire 
compoſitions of his youth ; and ſtriking out all 
ſuch paſſages not approved by him in his perform- 
ances, the whole of which was not quite vicious. 
But we may ſay, that he behaved on this occaſion, 


p. 647 & /eg. 


(86) Ibid. p. 738, 
739, 740. 


(87) He was 
Prior of Croix - 
val and St. Coſ- 
mus. 


(88) Baillet, 
Jugem. ſur le 


rather like a father who cannot diveſt himſelf of ©, num. 


the tenderneſs he had for his children, than as an 
(89) Arti- Ball- 


incorruptible judge (88) Againſt this Menage 


(89) oppoſes the following words of Binet to this : 


Perfiſling in the reſolution to love and addreſs one of 


let, chap, 145+ 


the Queen's maids of honour, t the laſt, he ended, as (oo) Claude Bi- 


it 


were, his life in applauding her (go). 


Thuanus ob- net, Vie de Ron» 


ſerves, that Ronſard wrote ſome pious verſes, and fard, p. 143. 
well enough turned, in his expiring moments (91). 


1 


have read in Brantome, that Chatellard, a French 


(91) Etiam dur 


animam ageret 


Gentleman, who was beheaded in Scotland for enter- ligt piis vrr- 
taining a paſſion for the Queen, and, what is more, bus non peni- 


made an attempt againſt that Princeſs's honour, had 4 f# 
no other wiaticum and preparation for death, but a Fc, 
poem of Ronſard ; an evident proof that he confider- je,” Thuan. lib. 


ed it as a very pious piece. Being brought, the day 83. fub fin. 
7 nga for the execution, on the ſcaffold, he took up 


read the whole 


Ronſard's s 3 and, for his eternal conſolation, 
= on death ; this being a fine hymn, 


(92) Brantome, 
N des 
Dames illuflres, 


and proper to kfſen the fear of death ; he not having p. m. 173. 
any other ſpiritual book, Miniſter or Confeſſor (92). 


P] He auas not ſucce/5ful in correcting his poems.) The 


foliowing long note of Menage (93) will prove a 
very inſtructive commentary. * The ſecond thoughts 385, 486. 


40 
46 
66 


of Poets are often not ſo good as the firſt, as Binet 
has obſerved very judiciouſly (94) with regard to 
Ronſard's verſes. Some, ſays he, think that ſome 8 

place 


Menage, 
(93) vat. for 


alberbe, p · 


(94) In Ronſard'“ 


Life, p mM: 169. 
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(95) 
7p 


which ſome other writers unhappily fall into. I -muſt alſo obſerve, that the common 
place for this jeſt, viz. that Poæts have poor habitations has been employed with regard 
to Ronſard [I. I“ Rayle is of opinion that Ronſard was horn the I iIth. of/ September 
1524, but I am perſuaded he ſhould have ſaid 1626. In the firſt place, Ronſard 
% himſelf, quoted by Bayle at the cloſe of the remark [BJ. ſays that be was not paſt 

& thirty ſeven years in the ſpring of anno 156g," and. conſequently he was; not born til! 
after the ſpring of 1526. Secondly, James Veillard of Chartres, Ronſard's friend, 
„ wrote, at the ſame time with Binet and du Perron, two elogiums of Ronſard in Latin, 
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(96) Duello dell 


FJ. of the art. 


« 1 0 by ** Fes 
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1 << which were printed the iſt of February 1586, and entitled, P. — — Poetæ Gallici 

9 Laudatio funebris, He there ſays, page 10. that Lewis de Ronſard was ſent into | 
J «© Spain, to convey the two ſons of Francis I. who in conſequence of the treaty concluded 1 
| at Madrid the 14th of January 1526, were to continue as hoſtages in that city for their iN 
l father. He adds, that Peter de Ronſard was not born tilf after his father Lewis de Ul 
q ** Ronſard was returned from his journey above · mentioned into Spain, Lodgicus Ron- [i | 
I «« ſardus regiam prolem .. .. in Hiſpaniam comitatus . « «pro tot meritis, inte reverſus, 1 
1 <« ornatus fuit d Rege ampliſſimis muneribus, auttus autem d Deo bot Petro J Ar | 
Z «© Thirdly, Scævola Sammarthanus, quoted by Bayle, fays_ that Ronſard (his friend 1 
b did not live to above threeſcore years of age, . which proves that he was born but in 1526, | 
4 | TITS 18% 0 The | 
E « places he has correfted in his works, not 2 agrerable Ronſard doubtlefs did riot expect this. Poets do not 

| * as his firſt conceptionis. For it happen, particularly in care to be immortalized by ſuch incidents; and would 

E poetry, that the fir! fury is more natural; and that be very ſorry, could the following thought of Horace 

| « the; too frequent afphing of the file, inflead of bright- be juſtly applied to them. OMITTED 1 | 

l ning and poliſhing, only wears away and fpoils the tem A* oat, H | 

1 « fer of the metal.” Paſquier, in his Recherches, Exegi monumetttitth art ptrennius ' 

. makes the ſame obſervation. © Ronſard, ſays he Regalique fitu pyramidum altius (98). (98) Horat. Os 

; (os) Lib. ch. « (95), 4vas & great Poet, but a very WIND: i 3) fr pH I TEA DCOILICN „ 

„ 7 F. m. 3. © regard to his own works, For two or three years be> | | ©, I hayt raifd a monument | _— 

| « fore his death, being weakened through age, afffited More ſtrong than braſs, and of à vaſt, extent: 

4 « with the gout, and tortured with perpetual unegfingeſ; Higher than Egypt's ſtatelieſt pyramid, 

4 « and fickneſs, his poetica! vein, which till then hat That coſtly monument of kindly pride” 

4 been a charming companion to him, having almoſt for- Cartch. 

I in a large volume, 


« ſaken him, he printed all his Sw 
* the general order cubich he changed; ſuppreſſed matry 
% fmart and fine pieces invented by him, quite changed 
6 gw _ 2 _ in introduced * 773 
* th are far from being ſo as t ; 
this means he deſtroyed the 4 4 45 82 
„ them ; he not conſidering, that though they abere his 
„ ring, and conſequently that he might have all au- 
* thority over them, it yet did not become peeviſh old 
age to judge of the flights of wigorous youth. But 
* nothing proves this aſſertion ſo well, as the exam- 
„ple of Taſſo, who changed his GitruJalemmme for 
the worſe.” Taſſo has long been reproached with 
this. I have a Book entitled, E duell del ignoranæa, 


e della ſcienxa, (The combat between ignorance and 


after which he ſpeaks thus: 4“ quali tutti gratiſſimi, 
e giocondiſſimi auvenimenti ſuſlituſſee il Tafſo coſe tall, 


erebbe Jie edippo (96). 
« of thoſe moſt delightful incidents, 


i. e. Taſſo, inſtead 
liſned ſuch 


Scienza, lib, 4. „ things, that if we are to underſtand them literal- 
p. 3. P. 183. 4 ly, nothing can be more trifling 3 but if they in- 


'« clude ſome myſtery, it is wrapped up in ſuch de 

« obſcurity, that Oedipus HARE woll not beable 
« to difcover the meaning of them!“ The Author 
from *whom I tranſerihed this paffage is entitled, 
Don Conflantino de Notari | Nolano deli Congregatione 
Caſſienſe, ''T'kave' taken notice elſewhere (97) of. the 
faults, which autor may fall into, by correBling their 
works too much. $1 14 (kJ 71 4 us 03 

| wiz. that Pets 


: . 


lodging in 2 gatret, it being ſaid, that he 9 
laced like à great lanthorn oy of a tower; 
| he wateh al night to prevent a 


houſe from fakitlg' fre. It is added, that there Rfll 
ic 


remains a N. ent of hib Tad Habitation 3; the 
- * 502 \4 ' 9 4 * ; A? I 
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* B ' made in Al. B= life. 
hade poor habitativn?, has Been d ugainſt — — „ of learned men, in the article du Bartas. Teiſſſer 
His condition, in chis reſpect. was iſe than t col 


2e 


: "> \ 9 by Abbe Merveſin, A 292. printed 3 ** 
in 1706, I do not know where Leiter borrowed butions: ©, 
Na EN wi 40 {4 


The teſtimony I am to produce ſays as follows. Rom 


ſard, wvho, we ave told, did Fu * th attack „* 
when living, in writing, . they frequently uſed to 
Twrangle ot Meads, an” he 2 of 2 Ry the 
Lorrain family attacked” him only in” an epitaph, in 
whhich he ſpeaks ven injuriouſly of him, becauſe Ra- 
belair confilered hint ily" 4. 4 poor, fragil, Poet; in- 
fomuch that he thought himſelf very happy to in a 
wwatch tower, flill called © Ronſard's tower, in Meudon, 
whence he uſed to go and pay his court at the caſtle, 


and where he uſed often to meet | Rabelais, who never 
ſparet! him. er all, if he wwas not ſo famous a Poet 
as Ronſard, br yet was born a Poet as "well as Phys 
fician'® ; 


being infinitely more learned than that Prince Er utrigue A. 
of Poets 71 „ and bad a nuch better talent at Polo. 

raillery (99). The book whence theſe words are ex- 
tracted was printed at Paris in 16973. The author 
did not 


(99) Jagement & 
| Dr nouvelles Obſerva- 
put his name to it; but he diſcovered him“ ien jur ler Ocu- 
ſelf enough in his dedication” (100). Though he 27 de Rabelais, 
had practiſed Phyſic fifty years,” he yet was poor. Þ* 575 53+ 
His ill fortune had given his mind a ſatyrical turn; (100) John Ber- 
and he, at laſt, ſpent all his leiſure in criticiſing nier, bern in 
others. This appears from his ſupplement to the 
-hiſtory of Phyſic; from his Anti- Menagianm ; and the 
little book be publiſhed under the fictitious name of 
"Pepinaconrt entitled Reflexions,  Penſees, & Bons- 
-morts anecdotes. He died at Paris the 18 of May 1698. 
y Many perſons are miſtaken in aſſerting that Ron- 

ſard in ſeeing du Bartas's avork of the creation, or | 
f are, wits | fo" firuck with admiration, and con- 
« ceived fo great an efitem for it, as Baillet ſays, art. 
«" 1339, ſpeaking of du Bartas, that he made that 
Poet a preſent of a 1, conſeffing that he 
«© had done more in 4 wert, than himſelf ( Ronſardp 
Nevertheleſs this ſtory 


has been ad by the learned.” Baillet extracted 
it from Teiſfier's" additions to Thuanas's account 


des not ſay" Where he had that" tory, which) dn 
«his bare teſtimony, ſeconded by Baillet, has | or 
e in moſt” of the editions of Moreri, and even ve 
that of 1725) in Mr. de la Croix's r of Poetry, 

ted in 1604 in t a ef le 
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ex The vnly citcumſtants that can be bbjetted uo all this is, that Ronfard days, in his 
tc verſes" W Remi Belleau, tkat he was borh the ſame! year that Francis I. was taken pri- 
ſoft, No this is but x random date ; and he might have ſuppoſed that this Prince had 


* From the Paris te hetn taken priſoner, and ſet at liberty 


Bid. Lom. . „ lan am not yet ſo old, ke is 
983. col. 2. e when he fays, 1 was born the ſame 


„ than ro 


MS 


the ſame year, Generally 
ſuppoſed to be more certain of what he declares, than 
r.when ſuch an incident happened. Nothing indeed 

or 


S er FTVY n 7. 


ſpeaking, when a man 


de iynorant of the exact year, in which an 


Milk Gene; plaſlor je foufrirois 
A AN BU 51 CONTRALRE ann gue je defire, Cc 


"of Dien, they, lie, who ſay that known Ron- 


„ Wboſe une ea en delighted Kings, 
* Stoops, to du Bartas ; and that Ronſard him- 


& tlie eh — d che N gen, 47 te! 
bees mentioned it before — ] 
The 97 2 nd in Gon 

1 eited b 10 in article 1339 of 
4 Aale a that it Was the 
« Calvin tel, Of, Te fe time, ſpread - 
<< A report, that he had avg 1h 4 

* . _ having % * But 


„ Ronſa Adel NN 
Ny the An 5 115 fa oe neE: | 
« This was in 4 Neay Thath 

John &Aurat (Dorat) his maſter, 2 is as pu; > orig 


Il ont menti, d' Aurat, ceux qui te "4a | 
Que Ronſard, don Ia Muſe d conteuti les : 
. Soit moins gue Je Bartas, & quit ait par ja voix | 
Rx DO CE TEMOIGNAGE = 4 ſa Hre. 
Its ont menti, d Aurat, fi bas je ne reſpire: 


Te fry tred qui je ſus 3 et mille & mille fois 


| 46“ fel 
3 Confer what furely wou d diſgrace his Lyze. 
'« D'Autar; they Lie, if there be faith in man. 
wy know myfeif toowell : and I wou'd ſuffer 
« Unheard of tortures, rather than ſubmit 
To what would caſt eternal odium on me.“ 


This fonnet is in page 1601, of Ronſard's works, 
of the Paris edition, in two volumes ſolio in 1623. 
It is followed by ten verſes more, addrefled' to Scæ- 
vola Sammarthanus, in which Ronſard declares the 
contempt he had for du Bartas's Poems. 


ROQUETAILLADE (a) ( JOHN DE LA), is Latin De Rupeſciſa, a Franciſcan 
(%) See the cloſe Frier in the Convent of Auriliac (a), in the Convent of St. Flour, was very famous in 
aud cents (5): the 14th Century, as well for the wager he took to exchaim againft the vices of the Clergy, 


and citation (26). 


and the oppreſſion of the people, and 


| book f. 
wi What d e 


[4] Is exclatis againſt the wices of the C 

and fo vent menacing prediftions.]} I believe e beſt 
Commentary I dan give upon theſe words will be to 
quote. a long paſſage from. Froiſlard. There was, in 
the city \of Avignon, a "Franciſcan Frier of great Ju 

ment and erudi ior, called Frier FJabn de Roquetai 
whon: the Pope Apt in the .cafile of  Baignoux, be- 
cauſe of the wonderful things which be prophefied would 
_ * 42% and. — of the evils which \uould 
Prelates and Prefigents .of holy Church, on 
pod of . their great luxury and pride ; and alſe on the 
1 bingdomof France, and the, great Lords of Chenin, 

922 they 6, oppreſſed the common people. . 

' the ſaid Frier Faln attempted to prove his offertians, by 
{the Beatin ant , f. f, bets of the buy Bro: 

- phety, aura wwere gpened ro him by the grace of the 

te ns 1 "bs that be ſaid many things ü it Was diffieu, 

(Sar) Neue, ene of, them came 10 pals in the time fore- 
ll by him, nuhich he did nuf forge! at f Prophet, but 
voi FTE 1 Ait the ſacred writings, and bythe grace of 


** the the ths , .nubich bad giyen him wade 4o 
all chef Antient pronbecias, 4 pr pad wage all 
Te the. gear and the time. they. ſoould came o 


N He. rote, . with great fearning and 22 — 
Jeveral „aue of aubiab yas compoſed i in 1 
7 many marvellous things, - It 10 2 1 7 

(x) Froiſſard, ewe, ſeperal of * — cone do 025 85 

6 5 ch. 211. 2 Haug LY Pepe Innocent, ne "it, Avignon, hep 


b 
Placbe en l $757, Franciſcan, 2 * 5 man, - 


Myſtere d' Ini- de e This. F ban, at he wfed-to 

gunte, p. 449 · Jay, and 71 1 have. been now PR po gs ces pri- 
wately, but wot. cl) continued 
ita put forth,; many. prophecies 7 A. ele. 
— 1 -artieularly bat 'apere, 7 and; ac 


rauce z he pale aum clarky of the 
(2) Ibid. vol. 3 x . and fbew.rd 7 at the Church would [till 
Nr e. bean thei great luxury of. 


«as; 


Toe: 


to vent tnenacing IN 149 as in nw 


ave Sappened in his; fine, in KEE. 10 
the yuling of King / 


Ds 


ir ee , who, according to 1 know.not wht win, rg fm ka tr 


Conflantine gave him the Church vie and an — 
condition : e wid not wſe 10 ride up and dum with Ay 
or three hundred ' horſes A but tk Aw roach Roms, 
and 175 4d A A of ſabrieg wit oft „K. 
1 T 24 dectzred to them, that the change he 
in his a Ir gue would ſoon come to paſs: 
7 adds the | Aoi that the Cardinals were 
often aflonihed at it, and wvauld gladly hawe Jemenced hum 
to die, could they hae found any Io cauſe | for it, which 
they could enof, So let him live as as na- 
ture would let him, and did not dare to Vet im 'at li- 
berg, he ſhould lead mankind . into. error, by his 
2% Pan predictions, 8 from the interpretations he 
brad gave of the ſcriptures. Nevertheleſs many 
(as vw lags hy who hade taken; gr 12 * ar notice of F bi 
Lale, t 7 did) foretald by and which be 
farm in in priſon and pI to prove by the Revela- 
trons, ha de come to paſs. The true of with which 
be. armed 1 fl ee bim ſeveral times from the 
Aden, ſome Cardinals took pity on him, 
and did not proſecute him with ſo. much ſeverity as they 
:2vight baue done. 
4055 make an 1 on the diſtinctian men- 
15 f He ſay ys 0 that 15 W 
not pre as à Pr ut only as a 
on 5 — a e 5 Ge - pin to un- 
. Aerſtand the Poe J his ig 7 y a queſtion a- 
ont a name, or a 2 wards.; and be this 
1 it will, methinks this Frier's We or 
urpaſſed that of the rophets 3 pr a e did not al- 
ways know what God ences to depote under ima- 


expreſſivs of fu 3 re ſon 
097 God 3 22 true ſen! e of, ear tle 4 


2 Den — 2 his fall lower 0 
N of 78535 e 


9 


it, Aud at the me I bim in pty/on, Fr CE, a jb „Mig kt, have attai 
3) In the rem. ud ws 0 in iti „ j , be 
121 e in the B's e , TS 70 SN EE DES 


(4) Froiſſard, 2 of Aa, . and to, the Cordinal of „ 
quotes by De: ele Jad been to ſ him, and reaſen with bin 


Pleſſis, Myftere "wow (2). This, example is apologue or le 
— P. related below (3). N 2 not you e he 
(4), the liſe of St. Sylveſter, e. how the Emperor 


18 
e of the 
h Oh bot e fre on addreſſes his 
readers as follows T can affirm, RA in the way 


ed my eyes in ſuch a manner, as me inex- 
prelſibli N 3 for after having — a hundred 


times 


From the Paris 
edit. of Bayle's 
Dict. vol. 4. 
984. col. 1. 


i 
« 
L 
4 


— — 


© > $1 5 % *%, 


predictions were juſtified 
to what he had 


ROQ 


long impriſonment by way of puniſhment for his boldneſs [Bj. Some relate that his 


75s 


by the event; but others affirm that the very contrary happened 
propheſied [C J. He did not properly boaſt of his being a Prophet, but 


that God had indulged him the ſectets of the Revelations and the reſt of the Scripture 


. times eternal truth, with the moſt profoind humility, and 
(5) 4 the deepeſt attention, it at pad how (5); — not 
pliſſement des Pro- ſuch a one ſet himſelf up for a perſon raiſed in an 
pheties, folio extraordinary manner by Heaven, to predict futurity ? 
go, is not this really calling one's ſelf a Prophet, or more 
than a Prophet? This is my firſt obſervation, and here 

follows the other. All Hiſtorians are not agreed that 

John de la Roquetaillade owned his not being a Pro- 

phet. Read the following paſſage from an Author 

| Who wrote the life of Innocent VI. Circa idem 

tempus, (that is anno 1356) inſurrexit quidam frater 

ordinis Minorum de conventu Aureliaci diocefis ſancti Fhri, 

dicens ſe habere Sp1R1TUM PROPHETLE®, gui de futuris 

dicebat & in ſeriptis redigebat multa, wocatus frater 

Jaannes de Rupeſciſſa qui quia potius vaticinator quam 

. PRroPHETA merito erat tenſendus; ad dictum Innocentium 

(2) _—_ uit adductus, c. (6). i. e. About the year 1356, 
VI vulgate 2 there aroſe a certain Franciſcan Frier, belonging 
Baluzio, p. 332. *© to the Convent of Aurillac; in the Dioceſe of St. 
Tom. 1. Vitarum ©* Flour, declaring himſelf to have a ſpirit of pro- 
Paparum Aves « phecy, who ſpoke of things to come; and wrote 
—_— many thin This man was called Frier John 
« de Ru (Roquetaillade) who; becauſe he was 

to be looked upon as a Diviner, rather than a Pro- 

phet, was brought before the ſaid Innocent, Cc.“ 

| It y certain our Franciſcan Frier declared _ ex- 
preſsly in his writings, that he was not a het. 

r n Read what I fall quote hereunder (7) from a Jour- 
His impriſonment by way of puniſhment for 

bid eſs.) 1 had juſt before informed — 

that the Monk kept this Frier in priſon in the Caſtle 

of Bagnols. Another writer affirms; that about the 

year 1356, this pretended Prophet was ſent to Pope 

Innocent VI. who impriſoned him, and never ſuffer- 

(3) Ad diem ed him to be releaſed (8). But this was not the firſt 
bam fait ad-. time of this Frier's being impriſoned; he being con- 
7u3, per quem fuit fined anno 1345 in the Convent of Figeac, by order 
carceribus man- of Frier William Farmena, Miniſter of the Franciſ- 
e cans of the Provence of Aquitain, as appears from 
tru dupa fi. the beginning of the Revelations of this Prophet. 
4. Idem, Ibid. We alſo find there, that he committed them to writ- 
| ing at the requeſt of Cardinal William Curti. His 


words ought to be cited. Ego frater Johannes de fic 


Rupeſciſſa 2rdinis fratrum Minorum provincie Aquitanie, 
provincie Ruthenenfis, & conventus Aurelhiaci, ad man- 
datum weſtrum, deſcrips ſeriem notabilium eventuum fu- 
turorum mihi in carceribus apertam, prout melizs & we- 
 rius potero recordari. Modus revelandi fuit iſle, Cum 
anno Domini millgſimo trecenteſimo guadragęſinio quinto 
multis diebus flerem, indus ferro in carcere luti in con- 
dentu Figiaci flupens & mirans quare cum tanta crudeli- 
tate miſſus gem per fratrem Guillermum Farmena tunc 
(9) Joh- de Ru- miniſirum 


2 apud.s the Province of Aquitain, in the Province of Rou- 
ad | my OY - © ergue, and Convent of Aurillac, have com- 
rum, Avenien, .,p, © mitted to writing, at your command, a ſeries of 
& „remarkable events that will come to paſs, (revealed 

© to me in priſon): which I have ſet, down to the beſt 

of my memory. The manner of the Revelation 

Was as follows. When in the year of our Lord one 

. - 4, thouſand three hundred and: forty five, I had be- 

. 4, wailed myſelf for many days, being bound in 

« chains in the. priſan belonging to the Convent of 

«, Figeac: ; aſtoniſhed and wondering why I ſhould 

u be ſo barbarouſly ſent thither by Frier William 

„ Farmena, at that time Miniſter. in Aquitain, Cc.“ 

One would imagine it might be inferred from theſe 

words, that he did not begin to be fayvoured with the 


gift of Revelation till he was thrown into priſon: 
mation in all things, and convert all the infidels; 


And this would naturally. give one, a curioſity to en- 
quire the reaſon Why be ſuperiors bound hi Sn 


Chains. Some relate «that it was on account of his 


| - heretical principles; but the Writers Who are the 
neareſt 8 ce age ſay, that er hs reaſon of his 
being fant to p was, becauſe he pretended. to 

i ſorctel the near approa 
| — particulars diſpleaſing to the Popos and ſove- 


tanie in carcerem, Ic. (9). i. e. I. 


peſciſſa, init. Re- © John Francis de Roquetaillade, a Franciſcan, of 


and dreadful chaſtiſements of 


happened, either in the age he lived in, or in the 
ch of Anti · chriſt ; and aſſerted follow i 


Prophecies. 
reigh Princes; he declaring; that to their ambition, 


ride; and avarice, was owing all the calamities 

oretold by him (10). Alciatus ranks him among (10) ted autem 
thoſe perſons, who had involved themſelves in great ſune nonrulli re- 
troubles; by a certain method employed by them to ee oy 2 
maintain and ſupport religion. I heſe give out pro- 1 
phecies ; and this is the principal inſtrument they ;,5um n its an- 
employ, in order to frighten thoſe perſons whom tiguiorer gui nen- 

could not prevail upon to ſerve God: Sunt & , a propbetias 

qui waticinia ſe ſcire profiteantur, hocque patiſſimum 2 m_ 
nab, quos verbis ad cultum & pietatem indutere neſci- 3 . 
ant, terrere conantur, quod merito Hercule in malam lunt. Spond. ad 
rem Fohanni de Rupeſciſſa Symmiſtæ veſird vertit. Cum ann. 1356. num. 
enim ſe d Deo admonitum univerſalis judicii af maret, 20. P. m. 540. 
cumgue mundi finem adeſſe conclamaret, quia dittis tjus 
res non reſponderunt, Avinione ab Urbano quinto captts 
in cuſladia manſfit (11). i. e. There are ſome, who (11) Andreas 
pretend to be endued with the gift of prophecy ; Alciatus, Epi. 
% and by this means principally, they lane to tra tan Mo- 
* frighten into religion and piety, thoſe whom — 765, 
* they cannot ES upon by exhortations ; which 
indeed proved juſtly fatal to John de Roquetaillade, 
& E fellow-labourer in the miniſtry. For when 
* he declared aloud, that he was warned by Hea- 
ven of the approach of the general Judgment. 
% and affirmed Ki the world would ſoon be at an 
* end ; Pope Urban V. becauſe the event did not 
6 n according to his prediction, cauſed him to 
*© be ſeized, and kept him in priſon.” Alciatus has 
been guilty of an error in chronology on this occa- 
fion, Roquetaillade being impriſoned by Pope Inno- 
cent VI. predeceſſor to Urban V. 

[C] Some relate that his predictions were juſtified by 
the event ; but others , that the wery contrary hap- 
prned to what he had prophefied.] The reader has ſeen 

that Froiſſard declares, that ſeveral things foretold by 

this Franciſcan, came to paſs. 'The author of the 

life of Innocent VI does not deny this circumſtance ; 

but he adds, that the predictions of our Frier had 

been falſe, whence he juſtly concludes that he was not 

a, 22 Licet in didtis & ſcriptis fuis reperta fue- 

rint mulla, u temporis contigerunt, er que 
plures ſibi = tamen etiam rh * 1 2 & 
apparebat quia non erat were Propheta, quia in illis, "EONS 
ft talis fuiſſet, nullus fuiſſet defettus (12), i. e. Al- (12) Autor, pri- 
though many things ſpoke and written by him, „ ey 
« were juſtified, in proceſs of time, by the event, for , 33 = 
* which reaſon ſeyeral gave credit to him; yet many venienenſium. 

% did not come to paſs. This ſhewed evidently that 

« he was not a true Prophet; becauſe, had he been 

« ſuch, there would have been no defect in any of 

« his prophecies.” I do not wonder at its being be- 

lieved, that he had foretold the truth in ſeve - 
ticulars ; for firſt, thoſe who exclaim againſt public 
irregularities, and affirm that God will ſoon re- 

venge an een nation, will chaſtiſe avarice, 

luxury, and the pride of the great, coincide in that 
reſpect ſo well with the judgment of the multitude, 

that theſe take a pleaſure in aiding the prediction, 

and in t, in its favour, every thing they ſee 

happen. ondly, the world has, in all ages, been 

afflicted with ſuch great calamities, wars both in- 

teſtine and foreign, with plagues, famine &c. that any 

perſons in any age, who ſhall propheſy fatal events, 
| | 's wrath, will cer- 
tainly hit upon the truth. But to filence at once all 


the partizans of la Roquetaillade, we need but make 


one obſervation, which is, that the chief points in 


his prophecy. proved falſe. He foretold the entire 
ruin of the 


| ergy. ; the coming of an angel, who, 
in quality of Chriſt's vicar, would introduce a Refor- 


a peace that ſhould continue about a thouſand years 

throughout the whole earth (13). He. ſaid that all (13) Spend. ad 
theſe things ſhould ſoon. happen, and conſequently he _ 13 56. num. 
told an untruth two ways ; for nothing like this 4. 


: ng till this time (14). Here follows a paſſage (14) 1 write this 
from a ꝓtetty good chronicle. Joannes de 1 275 @ in April 1701. 
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(% Trithernius, 
4. Script. Ecclef, 


prophecies. See a pa 


ROG 


aſſage from Froiſſard in the remark [4]. Great notice was taken of 
the apologue or fable employ'd by him, to ſhew that the ſa 


me Princes, who had enriched 


(c) Jacob. Foe- the church of Rome, would reduce it to its primitive poverty (DJ. He wrote ſeveral 
books [E], part of which only are printed. Two of them are inſerted in the Appendix 


ra, in Hiſt. Pro- 


vinciæ Sancti 


Bonaventure, p. TO 


318, 322. apud 
Baluzium Net. 


ad Vitas Papa- 


Faſciculus rerum expetendarum & fugiendarum [F J. It is aſſerted (5) that he was a 
eat Divine and a good Philoſopher. 1 know not whether he died in priſon 3 but I be- 
ieve that thoſe who ſay he was burnt are miſtaken [G]. James Fodera relates, that he 


rum Avenionenfi- ʒyas buried at Villefranche, in the dioceſe of Lyons, in the convent of the Franciſcans (c), 
Raynaldus, who endeavoured to take advantage of a prophecy of this Monk, was very 


um, p. 943+ 


(16) Du Pleſſis 
Mornai, Myſcere 


d Iniquiet, p. 
4 30s 


* Apoc. c. xvĩi. 7+ 


. 13 S 16. 


(17) Job. Wol- 


fius, Lectienum 


memor, & recon- 


ditarum, Cent. 


14. p. m. 623 C 


ſeg. Tom. 1. 


618) Coeffeteau, 
Reponſe au N y- 


ſtere d Iniquite, 


p. 1076, 


4 Iniguite, p. 450. 


Minorum ordinis infignis Theologus tempeſtate hac prater 
ea, que in ſententiarum libros' accurate dofteque ſerip- 
ſerat, in carcerem truſus multa de futuris tanquam Pro- 
pheta ſcribere preſumpſit, videlicet de duobus Antichriftis, 
de eccihſiæ conciliatione & de converſione omnium gen- 
tium ad fidem Chriſti, & alia multa, que in januts 
adeſſe affrmabat. Et bc a domino Jeſu Chriſto fibi 
revelata fuiſſe conteſlabatur, quæ non modo non evenere, 
fed oppofitum in omnibus fuiſſe conflat. Hujuſmodi autem 
prognofticatores multi ab initio decepti fuere. Nulbus 
fatius fuiſſet filere, quam talia temere logui (1 q) i. e. 
A y_ de Roquetaillade, a Franciſcan, and famous 
«« Divine at this time, beſides thoſe things which he 
% had learnedly and accurately wrote on the books 
of the Sentences, being impriſoned, preſumed to 
« write many things concerning futurity, in quality 
« of a Prophet; viz, on the two Antichriſts, on the 


„ union of the Church, and the converſion of all 


„nations to the Chriſtian Faith; and a great many 
other things which he ſaid would foon come to 
« paſs. And he ſolemnly affirmed that thoſe parti- 
* culars had. been revealed to him by Chriſt, which 
not only never happened, but the very contrary to 
them. A great number of ſuch prognoſticators 
have been — from the beginning. It were 
« much better that they continued ſilent than to 


give out, raſhly, ſuch things.” 
apologue or fable 


D]; Great notice was taken of the 
employed by him, to ſhew that the ſame Princes, who had 
enriched the Church of Rome, would reduce it to its pri- 
mitive poverty.) He employed it when the Cardinals 
of Arras and Auxerre, went to viſit our Frier in pri- 
ſon, in order to cenſure him. Du Pleſſis Mornai 
draws a proof from thence, of the oppoſitions which 
were made to Antichriſt. Let us ſee in what manner 
he abridges the long relation given by Froiſſard. 
The ſubſtance is as follows; that the Church would 
be like to a very beautiful bird, which ſhould be 
« hatched unfledged; and, not being able to fly, 
« ſhould be in danger of ſtarving. That the other 
birds ſhould have taken pity on her, ſhould have 
covered her with their feathers ; that Kings and 
« Princes ſhould have enriched her with their de- 
«« meſnes, and honoured her above meaſure, That 
upon this ſhe ſhould have grown proud; or ſeeing 

herſelf grown up, and imagining ſhe now had 
« no farther occaſion for them, ſhoul k at them, 
and to quarrel with Emperors and Princes. That, 
„ upon this, the birds would reſolve to reſume their 
« feathers ; and in this manner the Princes would 
take back their gifts and demeſnes, till at laſt ſhe 
would be forced to implore their ſuccour : and the 
« Emperor and the reſt of the Chriſtian Princes 
* would ſtrip her of all, in caſe ſhe grew proud 
G * (16).” Du Pleſſis adds, that this apologue 9 
the birds is manife}ily grounded on the XV 11th chapter 
of the Revelations, where it is ſaid *, that Kings ſhall 
1 their power and authority to the beaſt or Farlot ; 
ut they afierwards ſhall hate her, make her deſo- 
late, eat her fleſh, and burn her with fire. Wolfius 
has inſerted, in his firſt tome, all theſe paſſages of 


4 


Froiſſard, and added to it a figure of the bird of the 


apologue (17). I am to obſerve that Roquetaillade 
eclared, that it awould not be Jong before the Church 
would be impoveriſhed, but he is greatly miſtaken. 


See Coeffeteau's anſwer to du Pleſſis (18). The ſame 


ce tualis or Conventus: In Baluze, p- 942, it is Provincia Ruthenenſis & conventus Aureliaci,” ] From the Paris edit. to Bayle's 


and2. (27) Bibl. Univerſ. Tom. 19. p. 349- 


ſolemnly 


thing is Rill predicted about the end of the XYIIth 


century. 
[E] He wrote ſeveral books] Beſides his prophecies, 
he wrote a book de confideratione quinte efſentiz, one 


de familiatu pbilgſephiæ, one entitled Fade mecum in 


tribulatione, and a commentary /aper prophetiam Cyrilli 
eremitæ preſbyteri. Baluze (19) ſpeaks of this laſt 
work as being in manuſcript in the King's library ; 
and ſays that the others are in manuſcript in that of 
Mr. Colbert (20). I am to obſerve that the book 4. 


 confideratione quint eſſentiæ rerum omnium, was printed 


at Baſil in 1561 (21). It is affirmed, in Geſner's epi- 
tome (22); and it is there ſaid, by an error of an 
hundred years, that the author lived about the year 
1240. have quoted elſewhere (23) Naudæus, who 
has mentioned this book of Joannes de Rupeſci/a. 
There is extant a book, under the name of this apo- 
calyptical Frier, entitled de confectiane weri lapidis phi- 
biokres, printed at Baſil in 156t. 

FI Tevo are inſerted in the Appendix to Faſciculus 
rerum expetendarum & fugiendarum.] This book 
was printed in London, in the year 1690 ; and the, 
Author of the Bibhothegue Univer/ell: made very am- 
ple mention of it in his XIXth volume (24). Here 
follows what he ſays concerning our author. © (25 
« 'Two books of this Frier have been inſerted here, 
„ the one whereof is entitled, A copy of the 
« of Hier Fohn de la Roquetaillade, à Franciſcan, of 
« the province of Guienne, Guardian of Rhodes, and Ad- 
« cate "of Orleans (26) ; priſoner at Avignon in the 
« eighth year of the pontificate of Clement VI, in the 
„ priſon called Soldan, in November, the year of the in- 
« carnation MCCCALIX. 27). uetaillade's 
« other work is entitled Yade mecum in tribulatione. 


In this book, called by him librunculus, he declares 


« that he is not a Prophet, as thoſe who had re- 
« ceived immediate revelations from God ; and who 
« uſed to ſay, in declaring, Thus ſaith the Lord; but 
that God had given him the talent of ſeeing, by 
« the Scripture, what was to happen (28). He 


« points out ſome of his books, in which he takes 


« notice, that he had foretold ſome events very ex- [ 


« actly; and he ſeems to have written this in 
„ MCCCLVI. He afterwards ſes twenty ex- 
« plications of the Revelations, which he calls inten- 
« jones, In the firſt, he propheſies that the Po 
« ſhall one day ſubdue the whole earth, which will 
« conſider him as its Paſtor ; a prediction quite con- 
« trary to that of our Proteſtant interpreters, of the 
« Revelations, who are not much more happy, in 
« their predictions, than John de la Roquetaillae 3 
« and ſome of whom are, perhaps, more blame- 
« worthy, becauſe they endeavour to make Princes 
« engage in endleſs wars, in order to give ſucceſs 


of to their conjectures. Our Frier at leaſt, now erat 


« intentionis faciendi guerras (had no deſign to make 
« war) and would make uſe of none but ſpiritual 
„ arms; whereas ſome of our Roquetaillades of this 
« age would employ forcible methods, to oblige 
« erroneous conſciences to make profeſſion of their ſen- 
« timents, without believing them.“ ha 
[G} TI behieve that thoſe who ſay be was burnt are 
miſtaken.) * Some ſay that he was burnt at laſt (29).” 
Theſe are du Pleſſis's words, who writes in the margin, 
Petrus Premonſtratenſis in Chronico quod inſcribitur Biblia 
pauperum.  Baluze rejects this, and ſays (30), he cannot 


(19) Baluz * Ne. 
Vias Papa- 
rum Avenion, p 


1434. 


(20) Idem, P- 
942. 


(21) The Bod- 
lian catalogue 
mentions the Ba» 
ſil edit. of 1597, 


(22) Epic. Bill, 
Geſneri, p. m. 
492. 


(23) Rem. [E}, 
of the art. AL- 
BERTUS 
MAGNUS, 


(24) From page 
331, to p. 363. 


(25) Bibl. Univ. 
Tom. 19. p. 348. 


(26) In the La- 
tin, p. 492, As- 
pendicis Faſcicali, 
it is Cuſtodis Ru- 
thenenſis ac Can · 
idici Aureliaci. 
This laſt word 
ſignifies of Auril- 
lac and not of 
Orleans. Asto 
Cauſidicus, it de- 
notes ſome em- 
ployment which 
anſwers to that 
of Frier-Attor- 
ney of the Bene- 
dictines, or Car- 
thuſians; but 1 
don't know how 
it is called among 
the Mendicant 
Friers. I believe 
it is not called 
Advocate, 
c The Latin a- 
« bove, Cauſidice 
« Ruthenenfis ac 
«« Aureliacti, 
«« muſt certainly 
ce be erroneous. 


Pe 4 It ought to be 


40 Cuſtodiæ Ru- 
« thenen is, that 
« ig of the Cuj- 
« rodie (or part 
« of Rhodez ; 

« the provinces 
«« among the 

«« Franciſcans 

« being divided 
into Cuſtodiet. 
«« With regard to 
« the word Cau- 
« ſidici, which 
« puzzled Bayle, 
« this is another 
re error, ariſings 
«6 perhaps 5 from 
« there being in 
„ the MSS. only 
«aC,oraC 

«« with ſome o- 
c« ther letters, by 
c way of abbre- 
« viat ion, ſigni- 
40 fying Con ven- 


Dic · p· 984. col. 1 
(28) The ſecond contiauator of William de Nangis,. cited by Dacheri Specileg. Tom 2+ . $22. 


relates, that this Monk, being conſulted, by the Archbiſhop of Toulouſe, in order to know futurity, in 1356, anſwered, Ego ficut unus wills abo. 


minabilis peccator ea guæ dico, nen dico de capite meo, nec ſum propbeta, ſed tantum per intelligentias Propbetarum, i. e. „I, az a vile and abominable ſinne!, 
« do not ſpeak, out of my own head, what I ſay; nor am I a Prophet, but only'by underſtanding the Prophets.” He anſwered 


greateſt part of which did not come to — 1 — el Preface, in the Appendix to Faſciculus Rerum expttendarum, 
ofls Has aparum Auenion. p. 942+ 9 7 ind 18 


(39) Babvzius, 


many things, the 


(29) Du Pheſſis, My! 


I  - 


bs. - 3 Tow 


. 


ROR 


ſolidly refuted by Baluze [HI. 


(31) Cæſar No- tell whence Cæſar Noſtradamus (31) was told, that 


ſtrada mus, 7 „* 


this Frier was burnt n by the Pope's order, 
at Avignon, in 1362. The paſſages in Froiſſard 
would be a ſtrong refutation of this falſity, though 


(42) Jacobus Fo- We had not the teſtimony of thoſe, who ſay (32), that 
dera, apud Balu- Rupeſciſſa was buried at Villefranche, in a Convent 


zium , ibid. 


Baluz, ibid. 
225 1161. 


(34) See Baluxe, 
ibid. 


3 animalia 


uta ratione u- 


mine, lib. 1. p. 
57. Amſt. edit. 
1654. 


(1) I make uſe 
of the Amſter- 
dam edit. of 


+ 


where he had taken the habit of St. Francis. 
[H] Raynaldus, who endeavoured to take advantage 
of a prophecy of this Monk, was ſolidly refuted by Ba- 
luze.) He applied it to the election of Pope Urban 
VI. Odpricus Raynalduz an. 1379 n. 12. refert inſigne, 
ut ille vocat, vaticinium viri religigi Joannis e Rupeſciſſa 
inventum inter monumenta Awenionenſia, ex quo multum 
adjuvari ou cauſam Urbani (33). i. e. Odoricus 
* Raynaldus, ann. 1379. n. 12. takes notice of a fa- 
** mous prophecy, as he calls it, of Frier John de 
* Roquetaillade, found at Avignon, among other 
«« writings ; which prophecy, he is of opinion, was 
« of great ſervice to the promoting of Urban's cauſe.” 
The prophecy 1s (34), that the See of Rome will be 
vacant eighteen months, and that at the time of the 
conclave, ſo mighty a battle will be fought between 
the ſeveral nations and the Tyrants of Italy, and ſo 
great an effuſion of blood, that it will be thought the 
end of the world is at hand. Then, by a juſt judg- 


ment of God, an Anti-pope ſhall be choſe, by the 

ſuggeſtions of a double-tongued impoſtor , ad /ugg2/:- 

onem unius bilinguis falſarii z which impoſtor, accord- 

ing to Raynaldus, is the Cardinal of Amiens. But 

Baluze ſhews two things (35), firſt, that the propliecy (45) Idea, bid. 
does not relate to the time in which Urban VI. was and p. 14;9. 
elected Pope ; ſecondly, that if it is referred to thoſe 

times, it would be more contrary to Urban VI. than 

to the pretended Anti-pope, Clement VII. He ſhews, 

by Roquetaillade's Commentary on Cyril's prophecy, 

that the vacancy of the papal chair, during a year and 

an half, refers to the time that the Anti-chriſt will ap- 

pear. Now here are the characteriſticks of this 

time : the Kings of France and England will then 

fight againſt the Infidels in the eaſt. Now this does 

not coincide in any manner with the time of the 

ſchiſm of Pope Urban VI. and Clement VII. Iam, „ 

to obſerve, that this Franciſcan owns that the Anti- a * 
pope will be elected to the diſhonour of Chriſt Jeſus, , P-»:55 1 
and of the true Pontiff (36), and that the Anti-chriſt ſoh. de Rvp-1ciſ- 
will maintain the Anti-pope's cauſe. ld ſcandalum ſa, 2f1d Baluzs 
erit majus quia Anti-chriſlus partem Anti-pape fuſttnebit b. 6. 

(37). Hence it is maniteſt, that he did not look upon (37) Idem, 2prd 
the Pope as Anti- chriſt. eundem, p. 1459 · 


RORARIUS (JEROM), Nuncio of Pope Clement VII. at the court of Ferdinand 
4% Rorarius, King of Hungary (a), wrote a book w hich deſerves to be peruſed. He undertook to ſhew 
therein, not only that beaſts are rational creatures, but alſo, that they make a better uſe 
rantur melius bo- Of their reaſon than man. The circumſtance which prompted him to write this book is 
curious and extraordinary. He happened to be in a converſation, wherein a learned 
man maintained, that Charles V. was not equal to the Othos nor to Frederick Barbaroſſa. 
This alone made Rorarius conclude that brutes are more rational than men, and imme- 
diately he ſet about writing a treatiſe on this ſubject [4] ; and this was at the time that 
Charles V. was engaged in war againſt the league of Smalcalde. This book is not ill 
writ ; and contains a great number of ſingular particulars with regard to the ingenuity of 
beaſts, and the perverſity of man. Thoſe, which relate to the capacity of brutes, puzzle 
very much both the followers of Des Cartes, and thoſe of Ariſtotle [B]: the former 


[4] Immediately he ſet about writing a treatiſe on 
this ſubject.] There are two dedications to this work; 
the firſt to the Biſhop of Arras, dated the iſt of March 


1547, and the other to Cardinal Chriſtopher Man- 
drucio, Biſhop of Trent. This work lay buried near 
an hundred years in the dark receſſes of libraries; 
but at laſt Naudæus printed it in France, and dedicat- 
ed it to Meſſieurs de Puy; and his dedication is dat- 
ed] from Paris the gth of April 1645. It has been 
reprinted in Holland more than once (1). I know 
not why it has been inſerted in the books of Phyſick, 
in Lindenius renovatus. I am firmly perſuaded, that 


1654, in 12mo. I ſhall be accuſed of producing proofs ſometimes, 


without any neceſſity for it; but it would be unjuſt to 
aſſert this, with regard to what I advanced concern- 
ing. the motive which en aged Rorarius to compoſe 
the book in queſtion. It 1 did not quote his own 
words, the Reader might naturally ſuppaſe, that I had 
framed to myſelf the idea of a chimerical Writer, 
merely to divert him ; for what can be more whim- 
ſical and extravagant, than for a man to take up the 

n, in order to rank mankind below brutes, only 
— a learned man is diſpleaſed, that the Empe- 
ror Charles V. aſpires to univerſal monarchy, without 
having the qualities of Otho the Great, or Frederick 


Barbaroſſa? It therefore will be highly incumbent 


(2) Rorarius, 


on me to prove what I aſſerted above. Eram, iUlu/- 
triſſime Princeps, (ſays Rorarius) paucis ante diebus, ubi 
de Caſare ſermo habeatur ; & fuit doiſſimus aliogui 
wir, qui diceret, neſcire quo odore olens Chriſtianum or- 
bem ditionis ſue facere niteretur. Haberet in ſe ſallem 
quo cum Ot honibus, aut Federico AEnobarbo conferri poſ- 
et. Movit (fateor ) mihi flomachum, dignum immorta- 
litate Principem illis poſiponi : qui licet inſignes fuerint, fi 
tamen in unum omnes congerantur, hujus magnitudini non 
ſufficiant. Ttaque in mentem mibi wenit animalia bruta 


ſeepe ratione uti melius homine, idque duobus libellis oftendi 


Epil dedicat. ad (2). i. e. Moſt illuſtrious Prince, I was, a few 
 Madrutium Car- “ days ſince, in a place, where the Emperor was the 


nalem, 


Vol. VIII. 


declare 


ſuhject of the diſcourſe. In this company was a 
« perſon, in other reſpects of great learning, who 
laid, Jar he could not conceive on what grounds 
* that Monarch ſhould attempt to ſubdue the Chri- 
« ſtian world; and that he ought, at leaſt, to poſſeſs 
„the qualities, which might make him worthy of 
being compared to Otho or Frederic Anobarbus. 
« I Will own that I was exaſperated, to hear a 
Prince, worthy of immortality, poſtponed to them, 
« who, though very illuſtrious, nevertheleſs, were 
« both their qualities united, yet would be in- 
« ferior to his greatneſs. This ſuggeſted to me an 
opinion, that brutes frequently make a better uſe 
« of their reaſon. than men, and I have attempted 
“ to. prove it in two books.” But he was not con- 
tented with making this fingle declaration; he hav- 
ing before declared this in another dedication, Scrip- 
ſeram libellos duos, in quibus oflenderam animalia brutg 
fepe ratione uti melius hamine 3 idgue feceram, ut quor 
rundam impudentiam, anne potius dementiam, retunderenm : 
qui maximi omuium Imperatorum Carli Quinti lendb- 
rem intueri non valent (3). i. e. I had wrote two (3) Idem, Epip, 
little books, wherein I ſhewed, that brutes fre- dedicat. ad Epiſ- 
«« quently make a better uſe of their reaſon than copum Atrebaten- 
„men: and this I was prompted to, in order to re- n. 
« preſs the impudence or rather madneſs of ſome 
„ perſons, whole eye is not ſtrong enough to be 
« hold the glories of Charles V, the greateſt. of all 
„ Emperors.” If the reader peruſes the reſt of this 
dedication, he will find that the author of it was 
ſtrongly prejudiced in favour of Charles V, and a great 
flatterer. There have been, and ſtill are, many, people 
Une de = 25 * 

The particulars . . . relating to the capacity o 
Fs, puzzle both the follywers, of Des e 
thoſe of Ariflatle.) This does not require any proof 
with regard to the Carteſians ; every one knows how 
difficult it is, to explain, how it is poſſible for mere 
machines to effect what animals perform. I will 
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declare that beaſts have no ſouls; whilſt the latter aſſert they have a ſoul, endued with 
ſenſation, memory and paſſion, but not with reaſon, It is pity Des Cartes's opinion 
ſhould be ſo difficult to maintain, and ſo very 1mprobable ; it being, otherwiſe, of vaſt 
advantage to the orthodox faith [CJ, which is the only reaſon why ſome perſons will not 
quit 


therefore only prove, that a peripatetic muſt be great- 
ly puzzled, whenever he is to account for their con- 
duet, Every peripatetic, who is told that brutes are 
only automata, or machines, immediately objects, that 
a dog who has been beat, for 3 a diſh of 
meat, leaves off eating the inſtant his maſter threatens 
to cudgel him again. But to ſhew that this phæ- 
nomenon cannot be explained by him who propoſes 
it, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that if this dog's action 
be attended with knowledge, the dog muſt neceſſa- 
rily reaſon ; he neceſſarily muſt compare the preſent 
with the paſt, and draw a concluſion from it. He 
muſt remember, both the blows he has received, and 
the reaſon why he received them ; he muſt know, 
that if he flew to the diſh of meat which ſtrikes his 
ſenſes, he would commit the ſame action for which 
he was beat ; and muſt conclude, that, in order to 
eſcape being beat again, he ought to abſtain from 
that meat. Now is not this certainly reaſoning ? 
Can we explain this circumſtance by barely ſuppoſing, 
that a ſoul is indued with ſenſation, but without re- 
flecting on its actions; without calling to mind paſt 
tranſactions; without comparing two ideas, and with- 
out drawing any inference or concluſion ? If we 
(4) See in Lipfi- examine the examples that are collected (4), and ob- 
us, Ep. 1. Cent, jected to the Carteſians, it will appear that they 
. wry ene ou prove too much ; they proving that brutes compare 
e the end with the means; and prefer, on ſome occa- 
ed by elephants. fions, what is honeſt to what is profitable ; in a word, 
This letter is a that they are guided by the rules of equity and gra- 
commentary, by titude. Rorarius relates, that ſome horſes have refuſed 
— — to leap the mares they ſprung from; or havin 
Pliny, quoted in done this e deceived by the artifices of a 
the rem. [D]. m, threw themſelves down a precipice, after they 
See, with regard knew what they had done. Teflantur litierarum mo- 
I —4 numenta, fuiſſe gregis cuſtodem, qui equum ut matrem 
Belgas, Epiſe, iniret, munquam inducere potuerit ; & quoniam ambo exi- 
56. and alſo mia ſpecie erant, fraude tamen illuſiſſe, velatis oculis, ne 
concerning dogs, matrem videret: detracto pofimodum operimento, & agnito 
Cent. 1. ad Belg, cum matre concubitu, petiifſe prærupta, & fe patrati 
Epiſt. 44+ ſceleris reum peſſundediſſe. Maris hæc wirtus ; ' alibi 
famine, fiquidem in Reatino agro equa lacerato prits 
auriga, qui flagitii auctor furrat, eundem exitum habuit 
5 Rorarius, lib. (5). i. e. It is recorded, that a certain herdſman, 
* though he employed his utmoſt endeavours, could 
„ never prevail with a horſe of his to cover its dam; 
and as both were extremely beautiful, he was oblig- 
ed to have recourſe to fraud, he hoodwinking its 
eyes, that the dam might not be ſeen ; but the 
* bandage being afterwards taken off, by which 
„means the horſe diſcovered what he had done, 
« he flew to a precipice, and plunged headlong, con- 
„ ſcious of the guilt he had committed. Such was 
« the virtue of a male; and now follows the like 
«« inſtance of a female. In the territory of Reate, a 
„ mare, after tearing to pieces a coachman who 
« was the cauſe of its guilt, made the like exit.” 
What he relates, as well as other authors, how ea- 
gerly ſome dogs had endeavoured to ſuccour their 
maſters, to revenge their deaths, &c. cannot abſo- 
lutely be explained according to the doctrine of the 
Peripateticks ; ſo that all their diſputes againſt Des 
Cartes's diſciples is loſt labour; and there is no need 
of any thing but the dextrous management employed 
by Pereira. You acknowledge, uſed he to ſay to 
(6) See citat. 55 his antagoniſts (6), that brutes do many things like 
Arr Pract PE- what is done by a reaſonable ſoul, and nevertheleſs 
think that they are not performed with a reaſonable 
foul. Why therefore do you forbid me to aſſert, that 
they perform ſeveral things which are like to thoſe 
done by a ſenſitive ſoul, though theirs is not ſo. I 
(7) Nec enim pe- am not ſurprized that neither Des Cartes, nor his 
teſt animal in followers, have not taken advantage of a paſſage in 
Juria feciſſe guod the Code of Juſtinian, in which it is ſaid that brutes 
ſenſu caret. See are incapable of doing an injury, becauſe they are 
Grotius, Fer, not endued with ſenſe (7). It is plain that the word 
Sparſ. ad Jus , | 
Fuſtiniancum, p. ſenſus, in this place, ought to be taken for deſign 
124. edit. Am- and underſtanding. ö | 
ſt). 1643 · amo [C] Des Cartes's opinion . . i of a waſi advan- 


tage to the orthodox faith.) The circumſtance, which 
rompts the Carteſians to ſay that beaſts are automata, 
is becauſe according to them, all matter is incapable 
of thinking. They are not ſatisfied with ſaying, 
that none 2 ſpiritual ſubſtances are capable of re- 
flecting, and forming a long chain of reaſoning; 
but they aſſert that every thought, whether it be call- 
ed reflection, meditation, inferring from principles; 
whether it be called ſenſation, imagination, inſtinct; 
is of ſuch a nature, that the moſt ſubtle and moſt 
rſect matter is incapable of it; and that it can be 
Found only in incorporeal ſubſtances. According to 
this principle, there is no man but may be convinced 
of the immortality of his own foul. Every man 
knows that he thinks; and conſequently, if he rea- 
ſons after the Carteſian manner, he cannot doubt that 
what, in him, is the ſubje& of thought, is diſtinct 
from the body : whence it reſults that, in this re- 
ſpect, he is immortal; for the mortality of creatures 
conſiſts only in this, that they are compoſed of ſeve- 
ral parts of matter, which detach themſelves one 
from the other. This is a great advantage to Reli- 
ns but it will be almoſt impoſſible to preſerve it 
y philoſophical reaſons, if it be granted that brutes 
have a material ſoul which periſhes with the body ; 
a ſoul, I ſay, whoſe ſenſations and deſires are the 
cauſe of the actions which we ſee them do. See the 
remark [FJ]. The way en advantages of Des 
Cartes's opinion, with reſpect to beaſts being automata, 
do not ſtop there: they extend to many important 
323 which cannot be maintained with any 
rength, if we admit that brutes have a ſenſitive 
ſoul. If St. Auſtin maintained theſe principles, tho? 
he allowed this ſort of ſoul in beaſts; and if he was 
not much puzzled about the connexion of theſe two 
things, he was more fortunate than wiſe. From the 
principles which he carefully examined, and ſolidly eſla- 
bliſhed, it manifeſtly follows, that brutes have no ſoul, 
as Ambroſius Victor (8) ſhews, in his fixth volume of ($) This is a 
Chriſtian Philhſopby (o). The Author from whom I fittitious name, 
borrow theſe words ſuppoſes, that this holy Door, aſſumed by one 
knowing too avell how to d;ſtinguiſh the ſoul from the body, of *he Fathers of 
to imagine that there are corporeal ſouls, admitted a va 
2 ſoul in brutes (10). Now here follows a (9) Mallebr. 
pecimen he gives us of the principles St. Auſtin Eclaircyemens 
maintained, and which are incompatible with that 2 BOO 2 
ſoul of brutes. Some of St. Auſtin's principles are, that Fi _ 2 
a creature which has never fanned can never ſuffer 380, 38 1. 
any evil; now, according to him, pain is the greateſt 9 | 
evils, and brutes ſuffer pain. That the more noble thing (19) It is certain 
cannot have for its end the leſs noble; now, according to — Af _ 
him, the foul of brutes is ſpiritual and more noble than M1.11eyranche 
the body, and nevertheleſs they have no other end than may ſay, be- 
the body. That what is ſpiritual is immortal; and the lic ved the fouls 
ful of brutes, though ſpiritual, is ſubject to death. There 2 _ * —. 
are many more ſuch principles in St. Auſtin's works, 3 1. Fits = 
whence it may be inferred, that beafls have no ſuch torum, ſays he, 
ſpiritual foul as be admits in them (11). I am not apt chap. 4- Of the 
to think that St. Auſtin believes the ſoul of brutes to Ar 1 
be an incorporeal ſubſtance; but however this be, * 
the ſecond opinion, which is given us here by way ſans de aer & 
of example, is inconſiſtent with the opinion of this ſanguine anima- 
great father; for that which knows is more noble 4%, /c4 Tl, 
than that which does not know ; now St. Auſtin , hav, 
aſcribed ſenſation, at leaſt, to the ſoul of brutes ; dun carne mori. 
he therefore believed it to be much more noble than ens, in acra eva+ 
the body; he therefore maintained, on the one hand, n:/cexs. See alſo 
that the more noble cannot have for its end the lets _—_ 
noble; and, on the other, that the ſoul of brutes, _ ben 
more noble than the body, has no other end than (11) Malleb. 
their body. This, will it be faid, is of little con- Eclairciemers, 
cern to Religion, You miſtake, will it be anſwered ; Cc. . 381, in 
for all the proofs of original fin, drawn from diſeaſes he 3462+ 
and death, to which young children are ſubject, fall 
to the ground the inſtant we ſuppoſe the brutes are 
indued with ſenſation : they are ſubject to pain and 
death, and yet they have never ſinned. Thus you 
argue wrong when you ſay, young children ſuffer evil, 
and die: they conſequently are guilty ; for you ſ m_ 
| a falſe 
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quit it. It 18 not liable to the very dangerous conſequences of the common opinion. It 
has long been aſſerted, that brutes have a rational ſoul [DJ]. The Philoſophers of the 


a falſe principle, and which is contradicted by the 
condition of brutes, viz. that avhat has never 3 
cannot ſuffer evil, This nevertheleſs is a moſt evi- 
dent principle : it reſults neceſſarily from the ideas 
we have of the juſtice and goodneſs of God ; it is 
agreeable to the immutable order ; to that order 
which we clearly conceive God never departs from. 
The foul of brutes confounds this order, and over- 
throws thoſe very diſtin ideas. It muſt therefore 
be granted, that the automata of Des Cartes greatl 
favour the principles by which we judge of the infi- 
nite Being, and maintain orthodoxy. Read the fol- 
lowing paſſage. 

«© Religion was immediately drawn into this cauſe 
„ (12), the Anti- Carteſians hoping thereby to deſtroy 
the machines of Des Cartes; but it would be im- 
poſſible to expreſs the advantage which thereby 
accrued to the followers of this Philoſopher. For 
they think they have demonſtrated, that by aſcrib- 
ing to brutes a ſoul capable of knowledge, all the 
natural fs of the immortality of our ſoul are 
deſtroyed. They have ſhewed, that none are more 
obſtinate enemies to their opinion than the impious 
and Epicureans ; and that no greater ſpite can be 
done theſe bad Philoſophers, than, by diſarming 
them of all the falſe arguments they borrow from 
the ſoul of brutes, to conclude that there is only 
more or leſs difference between them and us. It is 
a certain fact, that no ſet of people affect more 
than the impious do, to make brutes come near, 
in perfection, to man. In this manner the fol- 


(12) Viz. the 
diſpute with Des 


Cartes, concern- 
ing the ſoul of 
brutes. 


cc 
cc 


their cauſe ; but they are not ſatisfied wich this 
reaſon. 'They have ſoared to the nature of God, 
there to ſeek for unanſwerable arguments againſt 
the knowledge of brutes, and one cannot deny but 
they have Rand ſome pretty ones. The 
Author of Ia Recherche de la YVerite (the ſearch after 
truth) has given us the plan of it in ſome parts of 


treated fully of that which is 
following principle of St. 7 that as ** juſt, 
miſery is a neceſſary proof o z whence it follows, 
dt 2 ry ds nned, they are not ſab 


«« jet to miſery; but they would be ſubje& to it, 
were they indued with ſenſation, and conſequently : 


(1 i « they have no ſenſation ſage 


(13),” After this 

tres, for March follows the extract of a book (14), in which it is 
1684. p. 26, 27. ſhewn, that if brutes are indued with a knowin 
ſoul, it follows, I. That God does not love himſelf ; II. 
That he is not conſlant ; III. That he is cruel and un- 
juft (15). He would not _ 7 — + = 2 2 
have created uſceptible 0 e a E 
4 [4 and know bim: he would 
have created them to be in a ſtate of fin ; and con- 
ſequently he would have diſcharged them from the 
law of order, which is nevertheleſs the ſupreme 


(14) Entitled, 
La Bete tranſ- 
formee en machine, 
The Author's . * 
name is Darman- Without oblging 
ſon. N 


(15) Nouv. de la 
Republ. des Let - 


1684 p. 28. upon or ſtop at creatures, as the ultimate end; and 
this is what the ſoul of brutes do, according to the 
common opinion. According to the ſame opinion, 
theſe ſouls are annihilated, the inſtant that brutes 

ceaſe to live; where then is God's conſtancy ? He 
creates ſouls, and annihilates them ſoon after ; but he 
does not do the ſame with regard to matter, for this 
he never deſtroys ; he therefore preſerves the leſs per- 
fe ſubſtances, and deſtroys the moſt 
this acting like a wiſe agent? The ſoul of brutes 
has not ſinned, and yet it is ſubject to pain and mi- 
ſery ; it is ſubject to all the irregular deſires of crea- 
tures who have ſinned. In what manner do we treat 
brutes ? we make them tear one another to pieces for 
our diverſion ; we kill them to nouriſh ourſelves ; 
we pierce their entrails, whilſt they are living, to 
gratiſy our curioſity ; and we do all this in conſe- 
quence of the empire, which God has given us over 
brutes. How ſtrangely irregular is it, that the inno- 
cent creature ' ſhould be ſubjected to the capricious 
temper of a criminal creature! No caſuiſt believes 
that man fins, by ſetting bulls and maſtifts together 
by the ears &c. and by employing a thouſand ſtrata- 
gems, and violent expedients, in hunting, fiſhing &c. 

3 


lowers of Des Cartes have intereſted Religion in 


his works. Father Poiſſon of the oratory bas 
ed on the 


and indiſpenſible law. The ſtate of fin is to fix 


perfect. But is 


ſchools 


to deſtroy animals; or by diverting themſelves 
with killing flies, as Domitian did. Now is it not 
cruel and unjuſt to ſubject the innocent ſoul to fo 
many evils ? But all theſe difficulties are removed by 
Des Cartes's opinion. I will here give a catalogue 
of ſome books publiſhed in favour of this opinion. 

A Preface of Mr. Schuyl, prefixed to his Latin 
verſion of Des Cartes's treatiſe De Homine. A trea- 
tiſe of Anthony le Grand (16), De carentia ſenſus & (16) See, con- 
cognitionis in brutis, A letter from Mr. de Cordemoi, cerning this Au- 
to a karned Feſuit, printed in 1668 (17). A treatiſe or, un” wy 
on the ſoul of brutes, printed at Lyons in 1676, and Seriptis Ateſpo- 
writ by one Dilly, a Prieſt of Ambrun. Converſa- «©, p. 421, 387. 
tions in biloſophy by Rohault. Father Poiſſon's edit. 1686. In a 
notes on Cartes's method. Arnoldus Guelinck's letter of Arnauld 
Brutum Cartefianum. This was a poſthumous work, F 0 _ 2 
and publiſhed in 1688, by Mr. Langenhert, an able fad th. * 
Carteſian, but not in what relates to the ſoul of ny le Grand is a 
beaſts (18) ; though he has thrown into a geometri- Franciſcan Frier. 
cal form the reaſons which prove that beaſts have 
no ſenſation. Several of Des Cartes's followers have „ ubliche 
ſtopt there ; and forſake him with regard to the 1 name 3 
doctrine of Automata. Mr. Craanen, profeſſor of but I find by Bil- 
philoſophy, and afterwards a phyſician at Leyden, let, Vie de Des 
was a great ſtickler for this philoſopher, even ſo far %%, Tom: 2. 


(17) This letter 


as to ſuffer for him ; and what perhaps may be ſtill 9 3 
more ſurprizing, to go ſo far as not to abandon his de Cordemoi. 


doctrine about the pineal gland; but he laughed at 
all thoſe who aſſert that brutes have no ſenſation, (18) See 474 
Mr. Regis, one of the moſt famous Carteſians of this 33 —_ 
age, did not go ſo far; he contenting himſelf with Clam 
ſaying, that how much ſoever he may be inclined to 

aſcribe to brutes, a ſoul diſtinct from the body, he chooſes (19) Pierre Syl- 
rather to ſuſpend his judgment in that reſpect (19). We 2 Regis, Of. 
might rank father Pardies's book on the knowledge of ten- de Philoſo- 
brutes, among thoſe which have been writ in favour Fbie, lib. 7, part. 
of Des Cartes; for we there find the arguments of *' 1 3 
the Carteſians propoſed with great ſtrength, and refut- bg 3 
ed in a very weak manner. I yet think, that he . 

was not negligent in the ſecond part of his work, 

and that he aſſerted the ancient opinion to the utmoſt 

of his power; but as he alſo did the utmoſt in his 

power to repreſent faithfully, the bright ſide of the 

modern one, this gave ſome perſons an opportunity 

of ſuſpecting, that he did not really deſign to oppoſe 

Des Cartes. Here follows the judgment of one of 

his brethren. Nothing can be more apt to miſlead peo- 


ple, than the expofitions made by father Pardies, in his 


book, entitled, De la connoifſance des betes (of the 
knowledge of brutes) wherein giving the Carteſian 
principles all the ſtrength they can have in that point; he 
goes ſo far as almoſt to convince his readers, that there 
is no reaſon for a ſoul to walk, drink, eat, complain; 
but alſo to ſpeak ; and to ſpeak as long as a preacher in 
« "_ of an hour lang, or a Counſellor in a long plea. 
The Author, on account of his work, has been looked upon 
by the Peripateticks, as a prevaricator, who was a Car- 
tefian internally, notwithſlanding the pains he took to re- 


ute the Carteſian ſiſlem, in the ſecond part of his book ; 


and to defend the ancient philoſophy with regard to the 


foul of brutes (20). (20) Suite du 


[Dl 1t has long been afſerted that brutes have a ra- Vviage de Monde 
tional ſoul.) All I might have ſaid on this ſubject, 4 on _ p- 
would have been introduced in the remarks ot the 5d 0. Amit 


article PEREIRA, if I had not been deſirous of avoid- No TOO 
ing perplexity in that place. We may rank Strato Voſi 
and Æneſidemus among thoſe, who have aſſerted that 8 — 4 
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brutes have a rational foul ; for they taught that ſen- gr Idololatriæ, 


ſation could not ſubſiſt without underſtanding (21). lib. 3. cap. 41. 
Idem efſe air, x) Navin *, ſenſum & cogitationem d P. m. 938, 
opinio fuit tum Stratonis Phyſici, gui Theophraſti auditor . 
Suit ; tum /Enefidemi : qui ** in Pyrrhonia introdudtionem * Senſus & cogi- 
conſcripfit. De utroque teſtis nobis Sextus Empiricus ad ver- tatio ments. 
Jus Mathematics ++. i. e. That ſenſation and 
thinking are the ſame, was the opinion of Strato f Lat. 45. 5. 
the Naturaliſt, who was a Diſciple of Theophraſ- /** ia Stratege. 
% tus, as alſo of ÆEneſidemus, who wrote an intro- 
duction to the Pyrrhonia ; which Sextus Empiricus, 
in his book againſt the mathematicians, teſtifies of 
„both.“ Voſhus would doubtleſs have cited Plutarch ++ Cop. de lo- 
on this occaſion, had he remembered the following mine, five p. 201. 
paſſage. Kar Erparors ye T5 p 7070+ if, edit. Aurelians 
a- 
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(22) Plutarch · 
de ſolertia Anri- 
malium, p. 961, 


®* Pyrrboniarum 
Hypotypo/. lib, 2. 


Co 5. 


Þ fp 93+ edit, 
Plant in. 


2 Cont, 24. 


(23) Voſſius, de 
origine & pro- 
greſſu Idololatriæ, 
Ib. 3. cap» 41. 
init. p. m. 940. 
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ſchools are greatly miſtaken, if, by rejecting that, they fancy they ſhall avoid the ill con- 


Arold dg dd airbdnclar rerapdray in ved 
dran. Stratonis etiam Phyfici exftlat oratio, qua fine 
intelligentia ſentiri omnino nihil poſſe demonſtrat (22). 
It is ſaid that Parmenides, Empedocles, Democritus, 
and Anaxagoras taught, that all beaſts are endued 
with — Ab hac opinione qua beſtice ſenſus 
creduntur expertes, ad alteram wenio : ſecundum quam, 
ut Sextus Empiricus * ait, dd isn Cao dene, d 
x 19, g in151 puns Aerind ici Hr, nullum eft animal 
rationis expers ; ſed omnia ſunt intelligentiæ, & ſci- 
entiæ capacia. Hanc ſententiam Parmenidi, Empedocli, 
& Democrito, tribuit Stobæus in Echogis Phyficis T. A. 
naxagoras quoque interdum in hanc opinionem inclinavit ; 
tefle Ariftotele, lib. 1. de anima, cap. 11. ** : ubi ag- 
noſcit quidem, non uno loco dicere, mentem eſe ejus cauſſum, 
quod refe, & pulchrè ſe habet: ſed addidit, alibi tra- 
dere, Tow vo» cha mv eoror Ty , bs ana yep bp 
xiu aiToy Teig Cavoig E)) 3 pornters, Xy Tiphioig, 
artig. Idem eſſe mentem, & animam : men- 
tem enim omnibus ineſſe animalibus, tam parvis, 
quam magnis ; tam vilioribus, quam honeflioribus 
(13). i. e. From this opinion, that brutes are ſup- 
« poſed not to be endued with ſenſe, I proceed to 
« the other; according to which, as Sextus Empiri- 
« cus declares, no criminal is vi of reaſon 3 but all 
« are ſuſceptible of undenſtanding and knowledge. Sto- 
« bus, in his phyſical N this opinion 
to Parmedines, Empedocles, and Democritus. A- 
* naxagoras was like ſome, ſometimes inclined to 
this opinion, as appears from Ariſtotle, book 1. de 


„anima, cap. 11. Where he acknowledges, in more 


« places than one, that the mind is the cauſe of what 


« 15 right and beautiful ; but adds, that he elſewhere 


*« inculcates, that the ſoul and mind are the ſame ; 
<« that there is a mind in all animals, as well great as 
„ ſmall, of a contemptible or a noble kind.” I 
omit the opinion which was ſo common among the 
ancients, viz. that living bodies included a ſoul 


which is part of the ſoul of the world. I own that 


the natural conſequence of this doctrine is, that the 


ſoul of brutes is of the ſame nature with that of man ; 
but this does not prove that brutes are actually ra- 
tional: for it might be aſſerted, that ſuch parts of 


the ſoul of the world as are united to certain bodies 


loſe the ſtrength or power of reaſoning; and ſince 


the ſticklers for the ſoul of the world did not maintain 
that plants were endued with a rational ſoul, they 


. muſt have thought, that their doctrine did not ob- 


(24) Virgil, 
Georg * lib, 4+ ver, 
219. 


(25) Euſeb. Hag. 
Eccleſ. lib. 2. 
cap. 18. p. m. 
59» 


lige them to maintain that beaſts are endued with 
reaſon. I therefore will paſs over this opinion, tho? 
Virgil inſtanced it, as the beſt method o 
all he had before ſaid concerning the 
bees. 


His quidam fignis, atque hc exempla ſecuti, 
Ee apibus partem divine mentis, & hauſlus 
thereos dixtre : Deum namgque ire per omnes 


| Terraſque, tractuſque maris, calumgque profundum : 


Quemgue ſibi tenues naſcentem arceſſere vitas. 
Scilicet huc reddi deinde, ac reſoluta referri 
Omnia: nec morti efſe locum ; ſed viva wolare 


Sideris in numerum, atque alto ſuccedere cal (24). 


« Endu'd by ſuch examples, ſome have taught 
That beaſts have portions of zthereal thought; 
« Endu'd with particles of heavenly fires : 
For God the whole created maſs inſpires ; 
„ 'Thro' heaven, and earth, and ocean's depth he 
„ throws | 
« His influence round, and kindles as he goes. 
« Hence flocks, and herds, and men, ae, beaſts, 
« and fowls, 
« With breath are quickn'd, and attract their ſouls. 
« Hence take the forms his preſcience did ordain, 


And into him at length reſolve again. 
No room is left for death. 


J had better ſpeak of Philo, who wrote a book in 
which he aſſerted that brutes are rational, D 


(26) Citat. 38 of Auyev ix Te d oye Cd, de eo quod bruta animalia ra- 


tze art. PEREI- one ſint prædita (25), 


RA. 


laining 
. of 


auctoritas plurimum a veritate declinat 


I have ſpoke elſewhere (26) 


ſequence 


of Galen's opinion; but here follows a more expreſs 
proof. An animantia que dicuntur bruta, prorſus ex- 
pertia fint rationis, nondum ſatis liquet. Fortaſfis enim, 
tametfi non habeant eam Rationem, que juxta vocem in- 
telligitur, mbiſcum communem, quam vocant enuntiati- 
vam; certe eam, que ſecundum Animam accipitur, quam 
Rationem appellant affetuum capacem, habent nobiſcum 
communem, licet alia magis, alia minus (27). i. e. © Tt 
„ does not yet appear ſufficiently, whether animals 
called brutes are utterly void of reaſon. For al- 
though they, poſſibly, are not endued, in common 
with us, with that ſpecies of reaſon which is call- 
ed diſcurſive ; yet they certainly have, in common 
with us, that reaſon, which is ſuppoſed to belong 
to a ſoul, and is ſuſceptible of paſſions, though in 
a greater or leſs degree.” Though Lactantius de- 
clares ſomewhere,'-that God has not endued beaſts 
with a rational foul (38), he nevertheleſs aſſerts, in 
his treatiſe de ira Dei, that brutes imitate men, and 
partake of the advantages of the human ſpecies, in 
all things except religion. Solus (homo) ſapientia in- 
firuftus oft ut religionem folus intelligat, & hc oft bo- 
minis atque mutorum vel præcipua, wel ſola diftantia, 
nam cetera que videntur hominis eſſe propria, eſſi non 
fmt talia in mutis, tamen fimilia videri poſſunt .. .. . . 
Quid tam proprium homini quam ratio, Q providentia 
Futuri ? Atqui ſunt animalia, que latibulis fuis diver- 
ſos, & plures exitus pandant, ut fi quod periculum inci- 
derit, fuga pateat ob/offfs ; quod non facerent, niſi ineſſet 
illis intelpentia, & ' cogitatio. Alia provident in fu- 
turum (29). i. e. Man alone is endued with reaſon, 
that he may only underſtand wiſdom ; and this is the 
„ chief difference, if not the only one, betwixt 
„ man and brutes; for other things which ſeem to be 
«« peculiar to man, though they are not the ſame in 
brutes, they yet may ſeem like... . . What can 
be ſo liar to man as reaſon and foreſight ? 
And nevertheleſs ſome animals make many and 
various ways of retiring from their haunts ; in or- 
der that if, at any time, they ſhould be threatened 
with danger, they may have an opportunity of 
« eſcaping ; but this they could not do if they were 
*devoid\ of underſtanding and thought. Others 
provide for the future.“ But notwithitanding this, 
we are not to ſuppoſe that he meant to infer, that 
the ſoul of brutes is ſpiritual and immortal; for in 
that age, the connexion between thought and ſpiri- 
tuality was not clearly known. Does not Arnobius 


_ evidently teach, that the human ſoul is mortal in 


its own nature ; that it will be totally deſtroyed in 
hell, by the activity of the torments ; and will not 


exiſt for ever in paradiſe, but merely by the favour 


(27) Galen. is 


E xbrtat. ad Art, 
lib. ſend. nit a- 
pud Ant. le 

Grand de carmen 


tia ſenfus, p- 10. 


(28) cæterit ani 
mantibus quoniam 
rationalem iſtam 
witam non attri- 
buit. Lactant. de 
opificto Dei, cap. 
2, P- m. 574 


(29) Idem, d. ir 
Det, cap - 7+ Þ- 
529. 


of God ? Does not he aſſert that an immortal and 


ſumple nature is incapable of feeling pain ? But he 
himſelf felt pain, and” conſequently he did not be- 
lieve that his ſoul was a ſpiritual, immaterial, and 
immortal Being. Homo prudentiz non prawa, ſays 


he (zo), ſpeaking of Plato, & examinis judiciique per- 


Hinc pecudes, armenta, wviros, genus omne ferarum, 


ponſe, rem inenodabilem ſuſcipit, ut cum animas dicat 
immortales, perpetuas, & corporali foliditate privatas, 
puniri eas dicat tamen, & doloris afficiat ſenſu. Quis 
autem hominum non wvidet, quod fit immortale, quad fims- 


plex, nullum poſſe dolorem admittere ? quod autem ſentiat 


dolorem immortalitatem habere non poſſe ? Nec tamen ejus 
Non elt 
abſone ſuſpicatus jaci eas in flumina torrentia flammarum 
globis, canofis voraginibus tetra.  Faciuntur enim, 
& ad nihilum redactæ, interitionis perpetue fruftratione 
wvaneſcunt. Sunt enim mediæ qualitatis, ficut Chriſto 
auctore compertum eft, & interire que palſiut Deum ſi 


ignoraverint, vitæ & ab exitio liferart fi ad ejus ſe 


minas atque indulgentias applicarint. i. e. Plato, a 
man of great wiſdom, and conſummate judgment, 

— a thing that is inexplicable, when he 
affirmed that ſouls, tho' immortal, perpetual, and in- 
corporeal, are yet liable to be puniſhed, and ob- 
noxious to pain. But who does not know, that 
- whatever is immortal and uncompounded cannot 
ſuffer pain ; and that whatever ſuffers pain cannot 
be immortal? Nor is this aſſertion of his very 
« wide from truth..... He ſuppoſes, and not ab- 
* 'ſurdly, that they 


3 | « and 


(30) Arnobius, 
adwverſus Gentes, 
lib. 2. P m. 52. 


are caſt into torrents of fire, 


A RRR 
D 


(31) Arnobius, 
adverſus Gentes, 
p. 53* 


(42) Idem, ibid» 
p 54+ 


P. 55 
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* and black horrible whirlpools. They indeed are 
© thrown into them, and annihilated by a perpetual 
« deſtruction ; there are ſome of a middle kind, as 
« appears from Chriſt, of ſuch a nature that they 
„ may periſh, in caſe they are ignorant of God; 
ko — be freed from deſtruction, if they make a 
«« proper uſe of his menaces and promites.” He 
refutes the Platoniſts, in their ſaying that the ſoul of 
man is of celeſtial origin ; that it 1s immortal and 
incorporeal (31) ; he refutes them, I ſay, among o- 
ther reaſons, by the following, wiz. that there is 
but very little difference between our ſoul and that 
of brutes. Nihil eft quod nos fallat, nihil quod nobis 
polliceatur ſpes caſſas, id quod nobis a quibuſdam dicitur 
wviris, immoderata ſui opinione ſublatis, animas immor- 
tales eſſe, Deo, rerum ac principi gradu proximas digni- 
tatis, genitore ills ac patre prolatas, divinas, ſapientes, 
doftas, neque ulla corporis attrectatione contiguas. i. e. 
« We ought not to deceive, or feed ourſelves 
« with empty hopes, becauſe of what is told us by 
«« certain men, who puffed up with too favourable an 
opinion of themſelves, aſſert, that our ſouls are im- 
*« mortal; next to God in dignity, and of the higheſt 
order in the ſcale of Beings, proceeding from, and 
s begotby him; divine, wiſe, learned, and unſullied 
« by any corporeal imperfections.“ Vultis tumore 
depofito cogitationibus tacitis pervidere animantia nos eſſe, 
aut conſimilia ceteris, aut non plurima differitate diſtan- 
tia ? Quid eſt enim, quod non ab eorum indicet fimilitu- 
dine diſcrepare ? vel que in nobis eminentia tanta eft, 
ut animantium numero dedignemur adſeribi (42) ? i. e. 
« Will ye, diveſting — of all proud thoughts, 
« conſider within yourſelves that we are brutes, ei- 
<< ther reſembling them very much, or not differing 
« widely from them? For what is there to ſhew 
<« that we are not different; or what excellency do 
«« we poſſeſs, that ſhould make us diſdain to be rank- 
« ed in the number of the brutes?” He examines 
the preheminence, which man has over brutes, and 
pretends to ſhew that it is very trifling. He affirms 
particularly that men are not ſuperior to beaſts, as to 
reaſon. 
cimus genus omne mutorum. Crederem iſiud veriſſime dici, 
ff cum ratione & conſilio cuncti homines cviverent, ſerva- 
rent officiorum tenorem, abſtinerent ab illicitis ſeſe, negotia 
turpia non adirent, neque quiſquam pravitate comſilii, at- 
que ignorantiæ cæcitate contraria fibimet atque inimica 
depoſceret. Vellem tamen ſcire own fit hac ratio, 

quam ſumus potiores animalium generibus cunctis: 
quia nobis domicilia fecimus, quibus poſſumus hyemalia fri- 
gora, & eftatis flagrantia evitare ? Quid ? animantia 
cetera hujus rei providentiam non habent (33) ? 1. e. 
« But we are rational creatures, and ſurpaſs all mute a- 
« nimals in underſtanding. I wou.ia conſider this as ve- 
« ry true, if all men would live in a rational and pru- 
« dent manner, would diſcharge their ſeveral duties; 
« would refrain from things unlawful ; would not 
« engage in ſhameful actions; and if no man, 
« through wicked advice and ignorance, did earneſt- 
* by deiive ſuch things as are prejudicial to him. I 
« would fain know what this reaſon is, by which we 
« ſurpaſs all kinds of animals. What ! is it becauſe 
« we build ourſelves houſes, to ſecure us from the 
« ſeverity of the winter ſeaſon and the violent heat 
« of ſummer ? But are not the reſt of animals as 
« provident in this particular?“ Arnobius may 
therefore be ranked among thoſe, who have taught 
that beaſts are informed with a rational foul. It is 
doubtleſs from him that Lactantius had learnt to 
eſtabliſh no other difference between them and men, 
but the worſhip of God. Some Philo:ophers have 
envied man this privilege, they ſaying that brutes 
had a religion. Xenocrates the Carthaginian did not 
deny but that God was known to them : Democritus 
muſt have believed the ſame thing, if he reaſoned 
conſequentially ; at leaſt Clemens Alexandrinus ſays 
ſo. Ka do N gy 11 ig Ts Oels iyvorcy Eevoxparys 6 
Kap xd ox FAT ICU, % iy Tols %A0 Y Cao, Au- 
tuin ot, x& v un Nin, 0ph0N0Y 11G Hs A Tv Y 
T av Gb 1 * A* fr i reln xt dA Toi & v0pav- 
Toig WpooTiTTOTA, & THis dN Cares «To The Jules 
edging, Ut ſummalim guidem dicam, Xenocrates Car- 
thaginienſis non ſpem omnium abjicit, quinetiam in ra- 
tionis expertibus animantibus fit Dei natitia. Democritus 


autem, elſi nolit, confitebitur per dogmatum conſequentiam : 
Vor. VIII. 


Sed rationalen nos fumus, & intelligentia vin- 


fecit enim eaſdem imagines in homines incarrentes, & in 
animantes rationis expertes, ex divina ęeſſentia (34). 
1. e. In ſhort, Xenocrates the Carthaginian is not 
** quite without hope, but that animals who are en- 
*« tirely devoid of reaſon have a knowledge of God. 
* But Democritus, whether he will or not, muſt con- 
« feſs it in conſequence of his doctrine; he aſſerting, 
6 that the like images which are in men, and in 
* animals void of reaſon, reſult from the divine 
* eſſence.” Pliny ranks religion among the moral 
virtues of the elephants. Maximum oft elephas, ſays he 
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(34) Clemens 
Alexand. Strom 
lib. bY P · 590, C. 


(35 , proximumpue humanis ſenfibus : guippe intellectus (35) Plin. lib. 8, 
illis ſermonis patrii, & imperiorum obedientia, qfficiorum- cap. . init, 


que, quæ didicere, memoria : amoris, & ghlrie volup- 
tas: imo vero (que etiam in homine rara) probitas, 
prudentia, equitas : religio quoque fiderum, Soliſque ac 
Lune veneratio. Auctores ſunt, in Mauritaniæ ſaltibus 
ad quendam amnem, cui nomen eft Amili, miteſcente Luna 
nova, greges eorum deſcendere : ibique ſe purificantes ſo- 
lenniter aqua circumſpergi, atque ita ſalutato fidere in 
filoas reverti, witulrum fatigatos pre ſe ferentes. 
Alienæ quoque religionis intellectu, creduntur maria tran- 
fituri non ante naves conſcendere, quam invitati reforis 
Jurejurando de reditu. Vifique ſunt feſſi egriiudine, 
(quando & illas moles infeſtant morbi ) herbas ſupini in 


cælum jacientes, veluti tellure precibus allegata. i. e. 


Of all animals the elephants are of the largeſt ſize, 
and approach neareſt to the human ſenſe : for they 
* are ſkilled in the language of their country, pay 


cc 
cc 


that may have been done them, and are pleaſingly 
affected with love and glory. To this I mutt add 
(circumſtances that are ſeldom found even in men) 
that they have probity, prudence, equity ; that they 
Pay a religious regard to the ſtars, and worſhip the 
* ſun and moon. We are told, that whole troops of 
& them go, when the moon is in the wane, to a cer- 
tain river called Amilo, in the foreſt of Mauri- 
tania: that being ſolemnly purified there by ſprink- 
ling of water, they, after worſhipping the moon, re- 
turn to the foreſts, carrying their wearied young 
ones. It is ** that when they are to croſs 
the ſeas, they will not go on board a ſhip, till the 
maſter who invited them promiſes, with an oath, 
to bring them back. They have been ſeen, when op- 
preſſed with ſickneſs, (even theſe huge animals be- 
ing ſubject to it) lying with their face upwards, caſt · 
ing up herbs towards the Heavens, hoping by their 
* prayers, Ic.“ Dion relates part of theſe particu- 


cc 
46 
66 
6 


c«c 


obedience to commands, remember any good office 


lars (36). Would one imagine that the followers of (36) Dio. libs 
Plato, who imagined that brutes were very probably 39+ p+ m. 12+ 


endued with an immortal ſoul, as Paganinus Gauden- 
tius obſerves, ſhould deny them the faculty of reaſon ? 
Ruod ft dicas apud Platonicos folas animas rationales eſſe 
immortales, reſpondebit Alcinous non eſſe id prorſus explo- 
ratum. Nam poſiquam dixit animas rationales ſecundum 
Platonem eſſe immortales, mox ſubjungit * : Utrum vers 
& irrationales, ambiguum eſſe videtur : & quamwvis 
ipſe ſentiat eſſe trobabil eas eſſe mortales, indicat tamen 


* Cap. 25. 


id inter Platonicos non fuiſſe certum (37). i. e.“ But (37) Pagan. 


* ſhould you ſay, that the Platoniſts hold, that none 
but rational ſouls are immortal, Alcinous will an- 
* {wer, that it is not very certain. For after ſaying, 
* that Plato declares rational ſouls to be immortal, 


he preſently adds; it is doubtful whether irrational 


« ſouls are ſo : and though he himſelf looks upon it 
*. as probable, that they are mortal, he nevertheleſs 
e declares that the Platoniſts were not certain in their 
* belief as to this matter.” I ſay nothing of So- 
lomon, who ſeems to ſay expreſsly (38), that the ſoul 
of man and that of brutes are of the ſame nature ; 
for we muſt not take his words in a literal ſenſe, but 
put a better conſtruction upon them (39) ; but we 


may very well be allowed to believe, that ſeveral and 10th chap. of 


Rabbi's have aſcribed a rational ſoul to brutes. 

i There is no doubt but the famous Maimonides be- 
lieved that they are endued with reaſon, he aſcribin 
to them a kind of free-will. Arnauld has reaſon to 
object to him, that it follows from thence they ma 
be puniſhed or rewarded after death. 


inform us of the opinion of ſome s concernin 
brutes. This great Rabbi explains five opinions wit 
regard to providence, all which, he thinks, are as old as 


9 G 


If I relate, 
pretty much at length, what preceded that reflection 
of Arnauld, it is becauſe of certain incidents, which 


Gaudentius, de 
tranſmigratione 


(33) Chap, iii» 
of Eccleſiaſtes. 


(39) See the gth 


the book entitled, 
A religious trea- 
4 againft A- 
tbeiſts, Deifts, 
and the modern 
Sceptichs, printed 
at Paris in 1677 


the 
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ſequence of the opinion which aſcxibes a ſenſative ſoul to brutes EJ. The perſons in 


(A4) Arnauld, the Prophets (40). The fourth of theſe opinions ex- 


Reflexions ſur le tended God's providence to all things, and did not 
= 4 P. deny man's free-will (41). Maimonides objeQs! ſeve- 
I; 6p ral inconvenient particulars, to the followers of this 
8 opinite. Thiy ſaid that it wwas the effe#t of God's wiſ- 
chap. 17. P.. dom, that there were men who, though they had never 
of More Nevo- ſinned, were born with many ——— ; and that it 
chim, 2 Per- aua better to be ſo than not to be at all. We do not 
12 romprehend, ſays this Jewiſh Doctor, what goodueſi 
there can be in this ; fed nos iſlam bonitatem non intelli- 
(47) Arnauld, gimus (42). * When they were aſked, what juſtice 
p. 245 < there could be in the death of brutes ; what fin 
(42) bid. p. they had committed; and why God, ſince his 
246, « providence extended to all things, would have an 
innocent mouſe killed by a cat? to this they 
« anſwered ; that God had decreed it fo : but that 
« he would recotnpence this mouſe in another world. 
« Nothing could be more ridiculous than to aſcribe a 
« ſoul to brutes. But this Rabbi himſelf gives ſome 
«« gccafion to this idle fancy, when he aſcribes a will 
« to irrational animals, as well as to men. Omnia 
« pariter animantia irrationalia moventur voluntate ſua. 
« For had they a will, it would be difficult to con- 
« fider why they ſhould not be capable of good and 

(43) Idem, ibid. « eyjl, of rewards and puniſhments (4.3).” 

The Socinians do not go ſo far as Maimonides : 
they do not aſcribe to brutes a will properly ſo call- 
ed, nor a free-will properly ſo called ; they do not 
allow them to be ſuſceptible of vice and virtue, nor 
of rewards and puniſhments properly ſo called. They 
nevertheleſs ſay that reaſon, liberty and virtue are 
found in them imperfectly and analogically ; and 
that they render themſelves worthy in ſome meaſure, 
of rewards and puniſhments. If the reader will not 
believe me, let him read the following paſſage. 
DPuia homo inter animantia ſolus ratione proprie dicta 
præditus oft, in illum etiam folum tum woluntas, tum 
wirtus & witium, tum denique premium & pœna cadit. 
In bruta tamen animalia cadit aliquid fingulis iſlorum 
analogum, in ea preſertim, que ſunt perfettiora, & diſ- 
cipline alicujus capaciora. Eft enim in illis primum 
aliqua facultas rationi reſpondens, nonnulli ratio- 

nem inferiorem vocant, qua non de rebus modo jucundis, ac 
utilibus quodammodo ratiocinantur, & de ratione illorum 
adipiſcendorum diſpiciunt; ſed etiam viam fibi à Deo præ- 
ſeriptam, ſeu rectam quandam wivendi rationem nature 
ſuæ conſentaneam, que honeflati analoga elf, agnoſcunt. 
Inde ſequitur facultas altera, woluntati quodam modo re- 
ſpondens, in qua nonnibil eft libertatis. Hinc aliguid 
etiam wvirtuti & witio ſimile, ſeu rectè & prave fattum : 
guorum illud eft, cum bruta nature faux duttum ſequun- 
tur, hoc cum @ natural: via exorbitant. Unde tandem 
etiam aliguid premio aut pane, & huic quidem maxime 
(44) See in citat · mile. Unde beſtias etiam d Deo punitas (44), aut pœ- 
60, what I quote was certas lege illis conſtitutas, cernimus : qua de re le- 
_ 5 1 Socinus in Anti- Puccio. Quemadmodum ergo ratio- 
2 e dom. nem humanam xa] toxnv, & proprie hoc nomine appella- 
mands brutes to mus, & brutis eam adimimus ( dicimus etiam irrationa- 
be puniſhed. lia ſeu ratione carentia) ita & catera omnia. Rurſus 
quemadmodum improprie & per analogiam rationem brutis 
(45) 1 Crel- fribuimus, ita & cetera omnia (45). 1. e. © As man 
Chritiane, lib. « is the only animal who is indued with reaſon, pro- 
2+ Caps 1. p. m. © perly ſo called ; he therefore, only, is informed 
65, 66. « with a will, and is capable of virtue and vice, 
„ rewards and puniſhments. Nevertheleſs ſomethin 
« analogous to each of theſe may likewiſe be foun 
« in brutes; Jonny in ſuch as are of a more 
«« perfe&t kind, and capable of being taught. Firſt, 
„ they are indued with a certain faculty that anſwers 
« to reaſon, called by ſome an inferior reaſon, by 
« which they not only reaſon in ſome meaſure on 
« what is pleaſant and profitable, and endeavour 


« how they may beſt attain them; but likewiſe ac- 


« knowledge a certain manner of living, adapted 
« to their nature, which is analogous to honeſty. 
« This muſt ſuppoſe another faculty, anſwering in 
« ſome meaſure to the will, wherein there is ſome 
liberty. Hence there is alſo ſomething reſembling 
« vice and virtue, or good and bad, when brutes 
« follow the impulſe of nature, or _ from it: 
« whence they are made capable of rewards and 
„ puniſhments, and particularly of the laſt mention- 
„% ed. Hence we find that brutes alſo are puniſhed 


queſtion 


by heaven, and that certain puniſhments are enacted 
6 . them by the law, for which ſee Socinus's 
* Anti-Puccius. As therefore we give the name of 
reaſon, by way of eminence, to that which is 
found in man; and will not allow brutes to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of it, and deny it to brutes, (we calling them 
irrational or void of reaſon) we likewiſe do ſo with 
< reſpett to all other things. Again, as we aſcribe, 
** 1improperly and analogouſly, reaſon to brutes, we 
do the ſame with regard to all other things.” I 
know not whether Gulielmus Parifienfis, one of the 
8 genius's of his age, could help going a little 
elow this opinion; for it is ſaid that he taught that (46) In the lith. 
brutes have a ſpiritual ſoul, and it is not agreed that differtations — 
he ever recanted that opinion (46). See citation 48 fixed to Tom. 2, 
of this page. of his works, edi. 
To come to the moderns, I ſhall obſerve that Val- 2070, 3.6 Ut 
la (47) and Anthony Cittadinus (48) have acknow- cry cn 4 
ledged brutes to be endued with reaſon. Paſquier has the opinion be 
wrote a beautiful letter on this opinion, and it is the w** accuſed of 
firſt of book X. Montagne has declared in favour of ***n<ing, with 
this opinion, and maintained it with ſo much care 2 ch rye _ 
that one would conclude he imagined that the apo- fouls 2 ; 
logy of Raimundus Sebundus was partly that of brutes. where it is com- 
Charron has followed him in this particular, as well Pared with the 
as in a great many others. A Phyſician of Rochelle > 0m 5g 
(49) having wrote againſt. Charron, was refuted by of the Philoſs= 
one of the beſt pens that has wrote, in French, on phers who have 
hiloſophical ſubjects, I mean Mr. de la Chambre, treated of this 
hyſician to Mr. Seguier, Chancellor of France. dufſtion in parti- 
The Phyfician of Rochelle wrote an anſwer (50), N. * 
which his antagoniſt did alſo, and entitled his work, Jan. 1575. p.m. 
>> 77 ke, t 3 of animals, in which all 28. 
that is ſaid for and againſti the reaſoning of brutes is i 
examined. ſhall ob — by SE * Iſaac — — Vee 
Voſhus is of opinion, that the condition of animals fium, 4 orig. & 
is much better than ours, with regard to ſpeech ; be- P. Ide. lib. 
cauſe they communicate more ſpeedily, and perhaps 37D. 4 b. 
more happily, their thought than we do (51); on 2 
which occaſion he is criticiſed by a German (5 2). (48) In lib. 1. 
The reader may ſee the opinion of Sennertus in the et —_— * 
remarks [D] and [E] of his article. I ſhall there . OY 
take notice of ſome moderns, who imagined that the 
ſoul of beaſts is ſpiritual. (49) Chanet, in 
LEJ The ill conſequence of the opinion, which aſcribes a his Conſiderations 
2 foul : 1 Nothing can be more divert- Charon. 
ing, than to ſee with what authority the ſchoolmen ; 
take upon themſelves to —4 bounds to the Gutes —_ 
knowledge of brutes. They declare, that they know ing the inſtin®# 
only particular land material objects, and that they «nd #nowledge of 
only love what is uſeful and agreeable ; that they can- Ain, Ro- 
not reflect on their ſenſations and deſires, nor infer — 
one thing from another. One would conclude, that ” 
they had ſearched more ſucceſsfully into the facul- (51) Iſascus Voſ- 
ties and acts of the ſouls of brutes, than the moſt fius, de Poema- 
expert anatomiſts into the entrails of dogs. Their . cans & vi- 
temerity is ſo great, that ſhould they, by chance, 6.“ ti p. 
have found the truth, they would be unworthy of E- 
praiſe, and even of excuſe. But if we grant them (52) Joh. Cypri- 
all this, and whatever they lay down, what advan- anus, in Hiſerie 
tage will they reap by it? Do they imagine they ſhall, Animalium Cen- 
by this means, prevail with any perſon who is able "a/c, p. 20. 
to argue, to grant, that the ſoul of man is not of the 
ſame ſpecies with that of brutes ? This pretenſion is 
altogether chimerical. It is evident to any perſon 
who 1s able to judge of things, that every ſubſtance 
which has any ſenſation knows that it is indued 
with it; and it would not be more abſurd to main- 
tain, that the ſoul of man knows actually an object 
without knowing that he knows it, than it is abſurd 
to ſay, that the ſoul of a dog ſees a bird, without 
perceiving that it ſees it. This ſhews that all the 
acts of the ſenſitive faculties are, by their own na- 
ture and eſſence, reflective on themſelves. Father 
Maignan, who, notwithſtanding all his knowledge, 
has ow into the errors and groſs ignorance of 
the ſchools, with regard to the ſouls of brutes, owns 
nevertheleſs, that, in order to perceive a thing, we 
muſt know the E tion we have of it. i guad 
vocamus ſentire, ſays he, non eff ſine cognitione gjds rei 
que dicitur ſenſibilis: cum autem nihil externum fit per ſe 
ſenfibile ; ſed tantum per ſuam actionem; adeoque attio 
us fit primario ſenſibilis « & cum inſuper nos non di- 


camur 


Emanuel 
2 Philo- 
bia nature, 
Cap» 24. num. 2. 
P+ m. 527. See 
alſo Caſimire of 
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fer maliter ſuſcepti _ 
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an object, for- 
merly received in 
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queſtion are not wanting either in diſtinctions, exceptions, or boldneſs, to affirm that the 


acts of this ſoul never paſs certain bounds preſcribed them; but all this confuſed and un: 


camur alicigus agentis aftionem ſentire, fi ta dum in nobis 
fit, omnino teat nos; conſequenter id quod vocumus ſen- 
tire, non eft fine cognitione actionis, que fit in nobis ſen- 
tientibus ; imo quia ſentire nihil aliud ex parte ſentientis 
dicit, præter eam cognitionem ; conſequens q ipſum ſen- 
tire, quatenus ſe tene: ex parte ſentientis, confiſlere in eo 
quod e agnoſcere ſe pati; quod coincidit cum eo 
e agnoſcere actionem in ſe rereptam, ſeu paſſionem ſuam 
(53). i. e.“ That which we call ſenſation, is not 
„ without the knowledge of that thing which is 
called ſenſible ; but as nothing external is ſenſible 
« in itſelf, but only by its action, this muſt conſe- 
* quently be principally ſenfible. And; moreover, 
* as we cannot be ſaid to feel the action of an 
agent, if, at the time that it is performed in us, it 
is entirely unknown to us ; conſequently that thing 
we call ſenſation, is not without the knowledge 
© of the action, —— in us at the time we feel. 
*« Nay, becauſe ſenſation implies, in thoſe that feel, 
* nothing beſides that knowledge ; conſequently, 
* ſenſation itſelf, conſidered as in the being that 
*« feels, conſiſts in its perceiving what it feels; which 
is the ſame as to know that an action is received 
in itſelf, or its paſſion.” The memory of beaſts 
muſt therefore be an act, that makes them remember 
what is paſt, and which informs them that they re- 
member it. How therefore can any one aſſert, that 
they have not the power to reflect on their own 
thoughts, nor to draw an inference ? But once again, 
let us not diſpute on this ſubject ; let us permit theſe 
Philoſophers to build their ſuppoſitions very erro- 
neouſly, and only make uſe of what they teach. 
They ſay that the ſoul of brutes perceives all the ob- 
jects of the five external ſenſes ; that it judges that, 
among theſe objects, there are ſome which ſuit it, 
and others hurtful to it ; and that, in conſequence 
of this judgment, it deſires thoſe which ſuit it, and 
abhors the reſt ; and that, in order to enjoy the object 
it defires, it carries its organs to the 2 where ſuch 
an object is; and that, in order to ſhun ſuch as they 
abhor, they take away their organs from the place 
where it is. I conclude from all this, that if it does 
not produce other acts as noble as thoſe of our ſoul, 
it is not its fault, or becauſe it is of a nature leſs 
perfect than the ſoul of man; it is only becauſe the 
organs are not like ours. I would aſk the Gentle- 
men in queſtion, whether they ſhould like to have it 
ſaid, that the ſoul of man, at the age of five and 
thirty, is of another ſpecies than at the age of a 
month; or that the ſoul of a madman, an idiot, or 
of an old man who returns to infancy, is not ſubſtan- 
tially as perfect as the ſoul of a man of abilities. 
They doubtleſs would reje& this as an altogether 
s error, and with great reaſon ; for it is certain 
that the ſame ſoul, which, in children, is only indued 
with {enſation, meditates and reaſons, in a folid 
manner, in a grown perſon ; and that the ſame ſoul, 
whoſe reaſon and wit are admired in a great man, 


would only doat in an old man, talk wildly in an 


idiot, and be indued with ſenſation in a child. Now 
it would be a moſt groſs error, ſhould it be aſſerted 
that the ſoul of man 1s ſuſceptible only of ſuch thoughts 
as are known to us. There are a numberleſs multi- 
tude of ſenſations, paſſions, and ideas, of which that 
ſoul is very capable, or ſuſceptible, though it be 
never affected with them during this life. If it 
were to be united to organs different from ours, it 
would think otherwiſe than it does now ; and its mo- 
difications might be far nobler than thoſe we ex- 
perience. If there were ſubſtances which, in or- 
ganized bodies, had a train of ſenſations, and other 
thoughts much more ſublime than ours, could we 


ſay that they are of a nature more perfect than our 


ſoul ? Doubtleſs no; for if our ſoul ſhould be tranſ- 
ported into thoſe bodies, it would have that ſame 
train of ſenſations, and other — * mueh more 
ſublime than ours. This may eaſily be applied to 
the ſoul of brutes. It is confeſſed that it has a ſenſa- 
tion of bodies, that it perceives them, wiſhes for 
ſome of them and abhors others. Now this is enough; 
it therefore is a thinking ſubſtance, and conſequent- 
ly is capable of m_ in general : it conſequently 
can receive all ſorts of thoughts ; it conſequently can 


» 


intel- 


reaſon ; it conſequently can know what is koneſt 
the univerſals ; the axioms of metaphyſicks ; the 
rules of morality &c. For as becauſe wax can re- 
ceive the impreſſion of a ſeal, it manifeſtly follows 
that it is capable of receiving a figure from any 
ſeal ; it muſt likewiſe be granted that the inſtant 


guod a ſoul is capable of one thought, it is capable of 


any thought. It would be abſurd to argue as fol- 
lows ; This piece bf wax received the impreſſion only of 
three or four ſeals, conſequently it cannot receive the im- 
preffion of a thouſand ſeals. This piece of pewter never 
as a plate, it therefore cannot be a plate; and is of 
a very difftrent nature than that pewwter-plate which 1 
fee there. They reaſon no better who ſay ; the foul 
of this dog newer had any thing but ſenſations Ec. con- 
ſequently it it not capable of moral ideas or metaphyfical 
notions. Why does one piece of wax bear the image 
of the ſovereign, and another does not ? It is becauſe 
the ſeal was applied to one, and not to the other. 
This piece of pewter, which was never made into a 
plate, will be one when thrown into the mould in 
which plates are caſt. In like manner, caſt that 
ſoul of a brute into the mould of univerſal ideas, and 
of the notions of arts and ſciences ; I mean, unite it 
to a well choſen human body, it will be the ſoul of a 
man of abilities, and no longer that of a brute. 
We therefore ſee, that the Philoſophers of the 
ſchools are not able to prove that the ſoul of man 
and the ſoul of brutes differ in their nature. Tho' 
they aſſert and repeat ten thouſand times, the foul of 
man reaſons, and knows univerſali and virtue, but that 
of brutes know nothing of all this ; we ſhall anſwer, 
theſe differences are only accidental, and are no marks of 
a ſpecific difference in ſubjets. Ariſtotle and Tully, when 
but a year old, were not indued with more ſublime 
thoughts than thoſe of a dog ; and had they lived in a 
fate of infancy Fe or 40 years, the thoughts of their 
foul would have been only ſenſations, and diminutive paſ- 


frons for playing and eating ; they therefore ſurpaſſed 


beafts only by accident; it was becauſe their organs, on 
which their thoughts depend, acquired ſuch and ſuch mo- 
difications, to which the organs of brutes never arrive. 
oul of a dog, in the organs of Ariſtotle or Tulh, 
certainly have acquired all the knowledge of thoſe 
two great men. 

But the following conſequence is a very falſe one: 
ſuch a ſoul does not reaſon, and is unacquainted 
with univerſals, it conſequently is of a different na- 
ture from the ſoul of a great Philoſopher ; for were 
this conſequence juſt, it muſt be aſſerted, that the 
ſoul of little children is not of the ſame ſpecies with 
that of grown perſons. What therefore are the peri- 
pateticks thinking of, when they preſume to ſay, 
that if the ſoul of brutes does not reaſon, it is ſub- 
ſtantially leſs perfect than ſuch ſouls as do reaſon ? 
It muſt firſt be proved, that the defect of reaſoning 
in brutes proceeds from a real and internal perfection 
of their * and not from the organic diſpoſitions 
on which it depends. But this can never be proved ; 
for it is plain, that a ſubject which is capable of 
thoſe thoughts, which they afcribe to the ſoul of 
brutes, is capable of reaſoning, and of all other 
thoughts; whence it reſults, that if it does ac- 
tually reaſon, it is becauſe of certain accidental and 
external obſtacles; I mean, becauſe the Creator of 
all things has fixed every ſoul to a certain train of 
thoughts, by making it dependent on the motions of 
certain bodies. This alſo is the reaſon why chil- 
_— at the breaſt, fools and madmen do not rea- 
on. | 

We therefore cannot think without horror on the 
conſequences of this doctrine, man's ſoul, and that of 
brutes do not differ ſabſlantially ; they therefore are of 
the ſame kind; one acquires more knowledge than the 
other ; but theſe are only accidental advantages, and de- 
fend on an arbitrary inflitution. This doctrine reſults 
neceſſarily and inevitably from what ſis taught in 
ſchools; with to the knowledpe of brutes. It 
follows from thence, that if their ſouls are material 
and mortal, the ſouls of men are ſuch ; and that if 
the ſoul of men is a ſpiritual and immortal ſubſtance, 
the ſoul of beaſts is = ſame; theſe are horrid con- 
ſequences in which light ſoever we view them; for 

1 


if, 


763 


(54) See the quo- 
tation from 
Pliny, cited in 
Citation 1 in the 
art. MENAGE, 


ROR 


intelligible jargon is of no uſe towards eſtabliſhing a ſpecifick difference between the ſoul 
of man and that of brutes [F]; and it is not poſſible they will ever be able to invent a 


if, in order to avoid the immortality of the ſoul of 
beaſts, we ſuppoſe that the ſoul of man gies with the 
body; we thereby overthrow the doctrine of another 
life, and undermine the foundations of Religion. 
But if, on the other fide, to preſerve to our own 
ſouls the privilege of immortality, we extend it to that 
of brutes, into what an abyſs ſhall we fall ? what 
ſhall we do with ſuch a number of immortal ſouls ? 
Will there be a paradiſe and hell for them ? Will 
they migrate from one body to another ? Will they 
be annihilated in proportion as beaſts die ? Will God 
inceſſantly create a numberleſs multitude of ſpirits, 
to plunge them back again ſo ſoon into a ſtate of 
non-entity ? How many inſects live only a few 
days? Let us not imagine that it is ſufficient to create 
ſouls for ſuch beaſts only as we know. Thoſe we are 
not acquainted with are ſtill more numerous. A 
microſcope diſcovers thouſands to us in a ſingle drop 
of liquid : and a thouſand more might be diſcover- 
ed, had we more perfect microſcopes. Let it not be 
ſaid that inſets are only machines; for we ſhould 
better explain, by this hypotheſis, the actions of dogs, 
than the actions of ants and beaſts. There _ 
may be more genius and reaſon in inviſible animals, 
than in thoſe of the largeſt ſize (54). We will now 
ſee how vainly the ſchools attempt to eſtabliſh a 
ſpecific difference between the ſoul of brutes and that 
of men. 

F] A fpecifick difference between the ſoul of man and 
* 7 — 1 Ther ſay that the ſoul of brutes is 
of a material form, but that the ſoul of man is a 
ſpirit created immediately by God. But how do they 
prove this ? I ſuppoſe them to reaſon only on the 
principles of the light of nature, without having re- 
courſe to ſcripture or the tenets of religion ; and would 
aſk them a good proof, why the ſoul of brutes ſhould 
be corporeal, and ours not ſo. They will alledge the 
beauty and extent of human knowledge; and the 
ſmallneſs, groſsneſs, and obſcurity of the knowledge 
of brutes ; and conclude, that a corporeal principle 
will be able to produce the knowledge of brutes, but 
not reflections, reaſonings, univerſal ideas, the idea 
of honour and honeſty, which are found in the ſoul 


of man ; and conſequently that this ſoul ought to 


be of a rank ſuperior to matter, that it muſt be a ſpi- 
Tit. I will not now obſerve to them, that it is raſh in 
them to affirm, that the ſoul of brutes does not reaſon, 
and has no idea of what is honeſt : I will wave this 
objection, and only ſay, that it is a thouſand times 
more difficult to ſee a tree, than to know the act by 
which we ſee it: ſo that if a material principle 1s 
capable of knowing a numberleſs multitude of exter- 
nal things, it will be much more capable of know- 
ing its own thoughts, of comparing them together, 
and multiplying them ; conſequently the reflections, 
concluſions, and abſtractions of many do not require 
a more noble- principle than matter. A very able 
Peripatetic grants this. Let us hear him ſpeak ; his 
confeſſion will perſuade more than my objections. 
If we once admit, that whatever is moſt wonder- 
« ful in the actions of beaſts, may be effected alſo 


by the means of a material foul ; ſhall we not 


« ſooner go greater lengths, and ſay, that whatever 
% man does, may alſo be effected by means of a 
« material ſoul? . . . . If we once grant that brutes, 
« without any ſpiritual ſoul, are capable of thinking, 
« of acting to ſome end, of foreſeeing what is to 
« come, of remembering what is pait, of gaining 
experience, by the particular reflections they make 
<< on it; why may we not ſay that men are capable 
«« of performing their functions without any ſpiritual 
« ſoul? After all, the operations of men are not 
« different from thoſe which we aſcribe to brutes. 
« If there be any difference, it is only of more or 
* leſs ; and therefore all that could be ſaid is, that 
< the ſoul of man is more perfect than that of brutes, 
« becauſe he remembers better than they do, thinks 
« with more reflection, and foreſees with more cer- 
« tainty : but in fine, it cannot be ſaid but that their 
« ſoul is ſtill material. It will perhaps be ſaid, that 


certain operations are found in men, which cannot 


« ſuit with brutes, nor proceed from any principle 


better 


« but a ſpiritual ſoul ; and theſe principles are uni- 
« verſal knowledge ; that ratiocination, by which 
«« we infer one thing from another; the idea we 
« have of infinitude and ſpiritual things, which do 
e not fall under the ſenſes. But thoſe who deny there 
is any knowledge in brutes, do not therefore deny 
* but that thoſe thoughts and ratiocinations are in us, 
« fince we ourſelves are conſcious of them. They 
therefore have the ſame right that we have, to 
prove the exiſtence of the rational ſoul. But beſides, 
* they add, that all theſe operations, we which think 
* ſo extraordinary, differ only in degrees from the 
* operations which we aſcribe to brutes ; and cer- 
* tainly one would conclude, that to act for one end, 
* to take advantage by experience, to foreſee futu- 
„ rity (which, according to us, ſuits with brutes) 
* ought no leſs to proceed from a ſpiritual being, 
* than what is found in men. For in fine, what 1s 
univerſal knowledge, but knowledge which ſuits 
with many things, like as the picture of a man 
would be like all the faces which ſhould reſemble 
% him? What is reaſoning, but a knowledge pro- 
% duced by another knowledge, as we ſee that one 
« motion is often produced by another? Certainly it 
« we once admit, that thought, intention, and re- 
4 flection, may ariſe from a body animated by a 
„% material form, it will be very difficult to prove, 
* that reaſoning and the ideas of men cannot ariſe 
* but from a body animated alſo by a material 
form (55).” Le 

I intreat all my readers to take notice of the un- 4, ei, gn, 

hapy ſituation the ſchoolmen are in, with regard to 49. p. 100 & 
the doctrine of the ſenſitive ſoul. They alledge, . 
in oppoſition to Des Cartes, the moſt ſurprizing actions 
of animals; they make choice of them purpoſely, 
the better to confound him; but after all, they find 
they have gone too far; and furniſned weapons to 
their adveriary, to deſtroy the ſpecific difference 
which they wiſh to eſtabliſh between our ſoul and 
that of animals. They would have one forget all 
thoſe examples of artifice, precaution, docility, and 
knowledge of futurity, which they have diſplayed 
with ſo much pomp, in order to ſhew that beaſts are 
not machines: they would have one conſider only the 
groſs actions of an ox, which does nothing but feed; 
but it is too late to deſire this: the ſame weapons are 
employed to confound them ; and to prove, that if a 
material ſoul is capable of performing all thoſe 
things, it may produce all that the ſoul of man does. 
One muſt only aſcribe to the ſouls of brutes various 
degrees of 2 muſt we not ſuppoſe, that the 
ſoul of a dog or of an ape is leſs groſs than the ſoul 
of an ox? In a word, if nothing but a ſpiritual ſoul 
can produce the groſs actions of a dull heavy peaſant, 
I will aſſert that nothing but a ſpiritual ſoul can pro- 
duce the actions of an ape; and if it be ſaid, that 
a corporeal principle is capable of poducing all that 
apes perform, I will aſſert that a corporeal principle 
is capable of cauſing whatever is done by ſtupid per- 
ſons; and that provided we ſubtilize matter, and 
diſengage it from whatever is called groſs particles, 
Sc. it will be the cauſe of whatever perſons of abi- 
lities do. 

Some Authors inſinuate, that ſince the ſoul of man has 4 QUESTION 
free-will, and that that of brutes is deſtitute of liberty, with regard to 
there muſt be a ſpecific difference between them; the liberty of the 
that the one muſt be ſpiritual and the other corporeal. ſbul of brutes: 
Theophilus Raynaud, the Jeſuit, publiſhed in 1630, (56) See Baillet, 
a little treatiſe which he entitled Calviniſinus Beſtiarum e de Des Cartes, 
Religio (56). His chief view was to prove, that the Tom. 1. p. 224. 
doctrine of the Dominicans reduces men to the level (57) He diſputes 
with brutes, by depriving him of free-will (57), indeed againſt | 
gp ex eo capite pronunciavit Cathalicus, * grow ears ; ” 2 
e, Calviniſinum eſſe religionem beſtiarum, quid juxta agianſtthe Do 
placita Calviniaua, homo redigatur in ordinem beſtiarum, minicans (whom 
& hominis gradu ac dignitate excidat. Ad quod ſolide he pretends to 
probandum, duce propoſitiones wiſe illi ſunt flabiliende. Una 8c —_—— 
e, haminem in ratione hominis, conſtitui per libertatem: mo : 2 
altera eft Libertatem everti per Cabviniſmum (58). i. e. againſt Calvin. 
The Catholic pronounced that Calviniſm ought to be 


„ 
—_— 


(55) Pardies, 


« looked upon as the religion of brutes, chiefly on this De 
* account, uſe apt to the Calviniſtical prin- . 


5 ciples p. m. 25. 


erg. Ou KRK 


V. 


(9) Pardies, de 
Connoiſſance des 
Arimaux, num. 
52. p · 10 7 105. 
Obſerve We he 
Cites, p. 113, 
the ample of 
2 dog, Who had 
rat to ſing his 
* with his 
maſter. He cites 
Vide Rorarium 
oratione peculiari 
ratione brutor. 
But he ſhould 
ave Cited Rora- 
Tus, guod anima- 
a bruta utantur 
ratione melius ho- 
mine, lib. 1. p. 2. 
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better explication than that they have hitherto given. The Author, who has beſt refuted 
Cartes concerning the ſoul of brutes, would have done us a great favour, could he 
have removed the difficulties with which the common opinion is attended [G]. Mr. 


*« ciples man is de; to a level with brutes, and 
«« diveſted of the degree and dignity of man. To 
the proving of which in a ſolid manner, he 
thought proper to lay down two propoſitions ; one 
is, that to man, conſidered as ſuch, liberty of act- 
ing is neceſlary ; the other, that liberty is deſtroyed 
* by Calviniſm.” He ſuppoſes that the characteriſtic 
of man, I mean the characteriſtic that diſtinguiſhes 
him from brutes, is the liberty of indifference ; for 
as to the liberty, which conſiſts only in being free from 
conſtraint, or in ſpontaneouſneſs, no ſchoolman can 
deny but that it is found in animals, But I will ſhew 
that it is abſolutely falſe to aſſert, that a ſoul indued 
with free-will differs from a ſoul who is not poſſeſſed 
of it. The ſoul of children and that of madmen 
is deſtitute of free-will ; and yet they are of the ſame 
ſpecies with the ſoul that is moſt amply poſſeſſed of 
liberty. Add to this, that the advocates for the 
liberty of indifference own that it will ceaſe after 
this life; and nevertheleſs they acknowledge, that 
the ſoul of man is, upon earth, the ſame ſubſtance 
as in Heaven or Hell. It is therefore evident, that 
the liberty of indifference is not an attribute eſſential 
to the creature, but a conceſſion, or an accidental fa- 
vour which the Creator indulges it ; and conſequently 
ſuch ſouls, as do not obtain that conceſſion, are not, 
on that account, of another kind than thoſe which 
receive it. It is therefore a very wrong way of ar- 
guing, to employ the following argument ; the ſoul 
of brutes is deſtitute of free-will, and the ſoul of man 
is not deſtitute of it; therefore the ſoul of brutes is 
corporeal, and the ſoul of man ſpiritual. Letus go far- 
ther, and ſay, that ſuch, as admit a ſenſitive ſoul, 
cannot, for any ſolid reaſon, diveſt brutes of liberty. 
Do not they ſay, that brutes take prodigious pleaſure 
in doing certain things ; and that they are directed to 
it, in conſequence of the judgment they have made 
of the utility of objects; a judgment which excited 
in them a defire of uniting themſelves to thoſe ob- 
jects ? If liberty conſiſts only in a freedom of con- 
ſtraint, and in a ſpontaneouſneſs which muſt be pre- 
ceded by a diſcernment of the objects, is it not ab- 
ſurd to deny that animals are free? Has not a dog, 
when hungry, the ſtrength to abſtain from a piece 
of meat, when he is afraid of being beat, in caſe he 
does not abſtain from it? Is not this the being in- 
veſted with a power to act, and to not act? His ab- 
ſtinence doubtleſs proceeds from his comparing hun- 
ger with blows, and his judging that theſe are leſs 
eaſy to be born than hunger. ir we obſerve all the 
human actions which are aſcribed to the liberty of 
indifference, it will appear that man never ſuſpends 
them, or chooſes one of the contraries, but becauſe 
having compared the reaſons pro and con, he ſeems 
more inclined to ſuſpend his action than to act; or 
has more motives for one action than another. I will 
again tranſcribe from the Jeſuit, who wrote againſt 
the Carteſians. It is no eaſy matter thus to ſepa- 
rate reaſoning from thought; and methinks it is 
very eaſy to prove, that when a ſubſtance is capa- 
ble of thinking, it is alſo capable of reaſoning 3 
that it is indued with will, and liberty or free- 
will; in a word, that it can act like men. The 
ancient Philoſophers, and even the Fathers of the 
* Church, have proved that we were indued with 
free-will from this general argument ; that every 
thing that is capable of knowing, may know good 
and evil, that is, whatever is good or bad for it ; 
that conſequently, by conſidering theſe two ob- 
jects, he can compare them together, can delibe- 
rate, can determine to make choice of one and 
reje& the other, in which the uſe of our liberty 
conſiſts. And this is ſo true, that the definition 
we ſtill retain of liberty in general is this, Facu/tas 
agendi cum ratione, the faculty of acting with 
knowledge, this being the ſignification of cum ra- 
tione (59). 

One of the ſtrongeſt 
of man is taken from t 


Vor. VIII. 


roofs brought for the liberty 
he puniſhment of malefactors. 


Leibnitz, | 


All ſocieties are agreed to puniſh them in an exemplary 
manner ; and even, in certain caſes, to extend pub- 
lickly the puniſhment to their dead bodies: they are 
deprived of burial, and expoſed as a (peck on 
wheels and gibbets. If man did not act freely; if a 
fatal and unavoidable neceſſity determined him to 
have a certain train of thoughts, theft and murther 
ought not to be puniſhed, and no benefit could be ex- 
from puniſhing the guilty; for thoſe who 
ould ſee the body of a malefactor upon a wheel, 
would not be leſs ſubje& than before to that ſuperior 
force which makes them act, and does not allow 
them any uſe of their liberty. But the proof of free+ 
will is not ſo ſtrong as it appears; for though men 
are perſuaded that machines have no feeling, they 
nevertheleſs give them a hundred blows with the 
hammer, when they are out of order, when th 
think that they may be ſet right, by flatting a wheel, 
or another piece of iron. They therefore would cauſe 
a pick-pocket to be whipped, though they ſhould 
know he had no liberty, if experience had taught 
them, that certain perſons, by whipping, are made to 
refrain from continuing certain actions. However, if 
this argument for free-will has any force, it ſerves e- 
— ſhew, that _ are not 1 
(60). ey are puni every day, and by that 1 
means they amend their faults. " Ockies, in the be- — — A 
ginning of his Labyrinths, examines all the reaſons which Franzius 
which induce us to think that we act freely; and ſays, — Hiſt. 
among other particulars, in oppoſition to that drawn — Soaring 
from the puniſhment of malefactors; that were Ma- p. m. 16. 2ueri 
giſtrates certain, that by hanging a horſe who autempyſer an 
had killed a man, and letting him hang a long time aon ponenda fit 
in the high-way, other horſes would thereby be kept inh. 
from doing evil, they would employ that puniſhment Geneſ, oh _— 
every time a horſe ſhould have maimed or killed any Deus ipſe vindi- 
rſon by his kicking or biting (61). In all proba- care velit ſangui- 
ility he did not know that this kind of ſpectacles are 57. S-minis mn 
employed in ſome countries, to intimidate wild beaſts. WIL 2 
Rorarius was an eye-witneſs to this; he ſeeing two n "end 1. of 
wolves hung up upon a gibbet in the Dutchy of Ju- He alſo cites 
liers; and he obſerves, that this makes a ſtronger im- Exod. x. ver. 28. 
preſſion on the other wolves, than the branding with 24 Levitic. xx. 
a red hot iron, the loſs of ears, &c. does on thieves. 22 where 
: , . enacts pu- 
He likewiſe ſays, that in Africa, lions are hung niſhments againſt 
upon a croſs, to * the reſt, and that the inha- brutes. 
bitants find it of advantage. Solent in Africa crucifi- 6 1 
gere leones, ft qui deprehendantur urbes obfidere, quod in (19 I _ 
ſenectã faciunt : quoniam ad perſequendas feras wires non chinus now by 
ſuppetunt ; cujus parne metu, licet urgeat fames, defi- me; I quoting 
nunt : & nos ab Agrippina Colonia Duram verſus equi- from memory 
tantes, in illa wvaſia fylva, vidimus duos caligatos lupos, — a I Nt 
non ſecus quam duos latrones furce ſuſpenſos : quo familis not fret ly whe 
pernæ formidine d maleficio reliqui deterreantur. At inter (late his words 3 
homines quotidie reperiuntur, quibus co admiſſa furta ter- but I'm ſure 
gus virgis ceſum, abſciſſe auriculæ, ſignate gene, trun- ive his mean- 
cata altera manus, erutus oculus, nec adhuc d furtis ſe ing- 
continere poſſunt, donec laqueus vite finis extiterit (62), (62) Rorarius, 
i. e. © It is uſual for the Africans to crucify lions, gout animalia 
« whenever any of them approach towns, which they 7e «tantur ra- 
« do, when thoſe animals are arrived to an old age, * 2 * 
« becauſe they then have not ſtrength to hunt wild ** . 7990 
« beaſts ; the dread of which puniſhment, though 
they are — with hunger, makes them refrain. 
« As I myſelf was travelling on horſe- back from Co- 
„ logn to Duren, through that wide - extended foreſt, 
« I ſaw two wolves truſſed up, like two thieves, 
« hanging on a gibbet; to deter others, by the 
« dread of the like puniſhment, from doing ſuch 
« miſchief. But there are every day ſeen among 
« men, ſome, who for their guilt, have been whi 
« ped, had their ears cut off, been burnt in the 
„ cheek, had a hand cut off, an eye pulled out, and 
« yet would not leave their wicked courſes, till a 
„halter put an end to their lives.“ 

[G] Could he bade removed the difficulties, with which (63) Father Da- 
the common opinion is attended.) The publick very much 3 — 
eſteems, and with great reaſon, a book entitled, Le have — chat 
Voyage du Monde de Des Cartes (63). We there ſee book. 


very 
9 H 


766 


(64) Virgil. Er. 
lib. 2. vere 766. 
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Leibnitz, one of the greateſt genius's in Europe, being perfectly ſenſible of thoſe diffi- 


very great difficulties, agreeably and ſtrongly objected 
to che Carteſians, and very well urged. I hoſe, which 
relate to the ſouls of brutes * as machines, 
are, in my opinion, the beſt that could be propoſed. 
The Author ingenuouſly confeſſes the little {kill 
which the peripateticks at firſt ſhewed, in oppoſing 
that famous paradox of Des Cartes, and the advan- 
tage which the followers of the latter drew from it. 
He takes advantage dexterouſly of the ill conſequen- 
ces, which may be inferred from this paradox; he 


ſhewing, that the arguments of the Carteſians lead us 


to judge that other men are machines. I his is, per- 
haps, the weakeſt ſide of Carteſianiſm; and this con- 
firms a very judicious thought we may entertain with 
reſpect to the nature ot human — One 
would imagine that God, who is the diſtributer and 
diſpoſer of them, acts like a common father of all 
ſects; that is, that he will not ſuffer one ſect to tri- 
umph entirely over the reſt, and fink them irreco- 
verably ; 2 ſect though defeated, put to the rout, and 
al moſt ſpent, always finds means to recover, the in- 
ſtant it leaves off ſtanding upon the defenſive, in order 
to act defenſively. The combat of ſects is always 
like that between the Greeks and Trojans (for ſome 
time) the night that Troy was taken. 


Nee foli parnas dant ſanguine Teucri : 
Duondam etiam wittis redit in præcordia virtus, 


Vicłoreſque cadunt Danai (64). 


« Nor blood alone the thirſty ſword diſtains, 
« Stream'd from our fide, and pour'd from Teu- 
« crian veins ; 
« By turns, our breaſts re-kindling virtue warms ; 
And the proud victor finks beneath our arms.” 
Dr. Theobald beautiful tranſlation 


of Virgil. 


They vanquiſh one another alternately, condiagly 
as they change their manner of fi — þ A Carte 
has no ſooner overthrown and deltroyed the opinion of 
the Schoolmen with reſpe& to the ſoul of brutes, but 
he finds that he may be defeated with his own wea- 
ns, and be ſhewn that he proves too much. That 
if he reaſons conſequentially, he will renounce opini- 
ons, which he yet cannot quit without becoming an 
object of ridicule, and admitting the moſt yon 
abſurdities ; for what man will preſume to ſay, that 


he himſelf is the only thinking being, and that all 


(65) Suite du 
Vage du Monde 
de Des Cartes, p. 
75" 


(66) Ibid. p. 84 
(67) Ibid. p. 32, 
83. 


othersare machines ? Would not ſuch a man be con- 
ſidered as more diſtracted, than ſuch as are put into 
mad-houſes, or ſuch as are denied all converſe with 
their fellow creatures? This conſequence of the Car- 
teſian doctrine is a terrible mortification : It is like 
the peacock's feet; it is an uglineſs that mortifies the 
vanity, which the ſplendor of the plumage had in- 
_ But be this as it will, it muſt be confeſſed 

at the whole advantage which Father Daniel 
has againſt Des Cartes's opinion, conſiſts in the ob- 
jections he ſtarted ; and no way in the anſwer he made 
to the objections of the Carteſians. He does not de- 
ny but that their queſtions are very puzzling ; but 
he aſſerts that they, in their turn, are ſtrangely puz- 
zled by the queſtions put to them, and that good re- 
priſals may be made (65). It would be to no purpoſe 
to ſearch, in his book, for the ſolution of ſuch phy- 
ſical, moral and theological duties, as are propoſed to 
the peripateticks with regard to the ſouls of brutes ; 
he contents himſelf with anſwering, that if there are 
ſome things of their opinion which cannot be under- 
ſtood, there are alſo ſome things of the ſame kind in 
Des Cartes's hypotheſis. The definition of the ſoul 
of brutes, @ ſubſtance capable of ſenſation, that is, of 
ſeeing, underſtanding, &c. is as clear as the Carteſian 
definition of a ſpirit, a thinking and reaſoning ſubſiance 
(66). Theſe are Father Daniel's words, which he 
afterwards proves as well as can be. He had ſaid a 
little before (67), that the ſoul of brutes is neither 
material nor ſpiritual, but a middle being between both, 
which is incapable of reaſoning or thinking, and only 
of perception and ſenſation. We muſt not blame him 
for writing no better on this ſubject, but the ſubject 


a being between both. 
I 


culties, 


He will give me leave to ſay, that his hypotheſis 
cannot be maintained, nor can ſolve any difficulty. 
Theſe two words, matter, ſpirit, ſeem, at firſt fight, 
to be oppoſed in ſuch a manner, as to admit of a me- 
dium ** when we examine them more attentively, 
we find that they may be reduced to a contradictory 
oppoſition. For this purpoſe we need only aſk, whe- 
ther ſubſtance, which is neither body nor ſpirit, is 
extended or not? If it has extent, it ought not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from matter: if it has not extent, I 
would fain know why it ſhould be diſtinguiſhed from 
a ſpirit ; for it ſuits with a ſpirit, in the notion of a 
ſubſtance that has no extenſion, and we cannot com- 
1 that this notion is diviſible into two kinds; 

nce the ſpecifick attribute which may be given to 
one, will never appear inconſiſtent with the other. 
If God can join thought (68) to a being, that has no 
extenſion, he alſo can join it to another unextended be- 
ing ; there being nothing but extenſion, that ſeems to 
make matter incapable of thinking. At leaſt we plain- 
ly conceive, that an unextended {ubſtance, which has 
enſation, is capable of thinking; and conſequently, 
if the ſoul of brutes is an unextended ſubſtance capa- 
ble of ſenſation, it is capable of reaſoning : it is there- 
fore of the ſame ſpecies with the foul of man, and 
conſequently is not a middle ſubſtance between 
body and ſpirit. Here follows a queſtion ſtarted 
by Father Daniel; Will the Carigſians deny the 75 
fibility of there being ſuch a kind of being, as is capable 
only of ſenſation ? And what is become of that awe and 
reſpect, with which their maſter endeavoured to inſpire 
them for the almighty power of a God, who, according 
to him, can order it fo, that a triangle ſhall not have 
three angles, and that two and two ſhall not make four 
and who nevertheleſs was not able to make a being, which 
was indued only with ſenſation (69) ? This queſtion 
would puzzle a man, who ſhould have formed a reſo- 


lution never to deviate from Des Cartes's words; but 8 


we do not meet with any Carteſians who ſubje& them- 
ſelves to ſuch ſlavery ; and we are ſure that Des 
Cartes would not have aſſerted ſeriouſly, that God is 
able to make two foot of wax ſuſceptible of 
three or four figures, and not ſuſceptible of any other. 
Whatever opinion Des Cartes may have entertained 
on this head, his Diſciples will think they are no 
ways wanting in the reſpe& they owe to God, if they 
aſſert, that a Being capable only of ſen/ation '5 not more 
poſſible, than a piece (70) of wax is ſuſceptible only of 
a ſquare figure. As to what relates to 4 being that 
had only ſenſations, they will believe this very poſſible; 
in like manner as it would be poſſible for a certain 
piece of matter to be always round, in caſe God 
would eternally prevent the particles of it to be tranſ- 
poſed or change their places. Father Daniel will 
give me leave to ſay, he did not perceive, that it is 
not the ſame thing to ſay, a being, capable only of 
ſenſation, and afterwards, a being 4 had only nk 

tions. The poſhbility of the former is incomprehen- 
ſible, but that of the ſecond is manifeſt. But as a 
piece of wax, in which God would perpetually pre- 
vent the particles from being tranſpoſed, would be of 
the ſame kind with a piece of wax, the change of 
whoſe extremities would inceſſantly produce a new 
* in like manner let us ſay that a ſubſtance, 
which God ſhould always confine to ſenſations, would 
be of the ſame kind with a ſubſtance that ſhould ar- 
rive to ſo high a pitch as reaſoning. 

It remains that I ſhew the inſufficiency of this 
Jeſuit's Hypotheſis. I. We want a ſyſtem, which 
ſhould ſuppoſe the ſouls of beaſts to be mortal; but this 
we do not find in a middle being between body and 
| any ; for ſuch a being has no extenſion : it is there- 
ore indiviſible ; it can be deſtroyed only by annibi- 
lation; neither diſeaſes, fire, nor the ſword can hurt 
it: it is therefore, in this reſpect, of the ſame nature 
and condition with ſpirits, with the ſoul of man. 
II. We want a ſyſtem that may eſtabliſh a ſpecific 
difference between the ſoul of man and that of brutes : 
now we do not find it by this middle being ; for if 
the ſoul of beaſts, being neither body nor ſpirit, is 
nevertheleſs indued with ſenſations, man's ſoul may 


yet reaſon, though it be neither body nor ſpirit, but 
It is more difficult for a be- 


(68) I take this 
word in the ſenſe 
of the Carteliang, 
that is, for a ge- 
neric moeificati. 
on, Which in- 
cludes ſenſations, 
re flections, rea» 
ſonings, &c. as 
f1 many difterent 
kinds. 


(69) Suite du 
Voiage du Monde 
de Des Cartes, p. 
4+ 


(70) By a piece 
here is meant an 
aſſemblage of 
different parti- 
cles. This Job- 
ſerve to prevent 
the difficulty 

of an Atomiſt, 
who imagines 
that the figure of 
an atom is eſſen- 


tially immutable, 
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culties, has thrown into certain lights which deſerve to be improved 07 J. I ſhall men- 
tion ſome particulars of what he propoſes, though it was only to ta 


ing deſtitute of ſenſation, to arrive at the tion 
of a tree, than for a being indued with ſenſation to 
acquire the faculty of reaſoning. III. We want a 
ſyſtem, which may account for the ſurprizing {kill we 
ee in bees, dogs, apes, elephants ; and you ſpeak of 
ſuch ſouls in brutes as is indued only with ſenſations, 
(71) 1 here em- that does not think (71), nor argue. If this matter 
ploy the word is duly weighed, it will be found that ſuch a foul is 
thinking, for = not ſufficient to explain the pharnomena. Father 
kins 6 of goon, Daniel owns this in another part of his work, in 
* tothe Which he ſeems to allow the Peripateticks no other 
I notion of advantage but that of poſſeſſion ; for after having 
Des Cartes. touched upon the difficulties found in the Carteſian 
(72) Suite ds rinciples, with reſpect to brutes, he adds (72) : The 
Voiage du Monde eripateticks have alſo, doubtleſs, their difficulties to ſolve : 
d: Des Cartes, p · but yet, were they much more conſiderable than they are, 
x05, 106, yet fo long as the Cartefians laue nothing to ſay that is 
more ſatigfactory or intelligible, aue ought to keep to the 
former, and argue on this particular point, as a great 
Miniſter did fue and twenty years ago, on the whole 
body of philoſophy. He was adviſed not to let his eldeſt 
fon learn the ancient philoſophy, becauſe (as it was ſaid 
to him) it is all trifling and J alſo have been told, 
ſays he, that there are a great many idle, chimerical 
— in the new ; and therefore, continued he, fince 1 
am to chooſe betabeen the ancient and new fooleries, wwe 
* ought to prefer the former to the latter. Perhaps Nihu- 
Bd — ſius reaſoned after this manner. 
[H] Mr. Leibnitæ has thrown in certain 
74) See Mr. lights which ought to be improved.) He approves (74) 
ibnitz's piece, the ſentiment of ſome moderns, that animals are or- 
interted in t anized in the ſeed ; and he alſo believes (750, that 
Journal des Sa- 2 f 5 
i for June matter alone cannot conſtitute a true unity; and 
ks 1695. p. therefore that every animal is united to a form, which 
449+ Dutch edit. js a ſimple, indiviſible, and only true ſingle being. 
Farther he ſuppoſes (76) that this form never leaves 
(75) Foun. dur, fil i . 
Savani, for June its ſubject; whence it reſults, that, properly ſpeaking, 
27. 1695-P- there is neither death nor procreation in nature. He 
G excepts (77) the ſoul of man on thjs occaſion, 
he putting it apart, &c. This hypotheſis (78) de- 


(76) Wi. P* livers us from part of the difficulties. The buſi- 
oy" neſs is not any longer to anſwer the mighty objections 
(77) Ibid. p. which are made to the ſchoolmen. The ſoul of 
443, 450. brutes, ſay their adverſaries, is a ſubſtance diſtinct 
(53) Bernier, in from the body; it therefore muſt be produced by 


his Relation of creation, and deſtroyed by annihilation. Heat (79) 
ebe Heathens of muſt then have the power to create ſouls, and to an- 
Indeſtan, p. m. nihilate them (80) ; and can any thing be more ab- 
e 2 - 6 ſurd than ſuch an aſſertion ? The anſwers, which the 
Philoſophers of Peripatetics make to this objection do not deſerve to 
that country, ve- be anſwered, nor to be brought out of the obſcurity 
Ty like this. of the ſchools, where they are taught to young ſcho- 
lars; they can only convince us, that the objection, 

with regard to them, is invincible. They do not 
come off better, when they are deſired to find out 
ſome ſenſe, and ſome ſhadow of reaſon, in the con- 
tinual production of an almoſt numberleſs multitude 
of ſubſtances which are totally deſtroyed a few days 
after ; though they are much nobler and much more 
excellent than matter which never loſes its exiſtence. 
Leibnitz's hypotheſis removes all this, by inducing us 
to believe, I. That God, at the beginning of the 
world, created the forms of all bodies, and conſe- 
ſequently the ſouls of all beaſts. II. That theſe fouls 
have exiſted ever ſince that time, united inſeparably 
to the firſt organized body in which God has fixed 
them. This frees us from the neceſſity we ſhould 
otherwiſe be reduced to, of having recourſe to the 
tranſmigration of ſouls which we otherwiſe ſhould 
be obliged to do. However, that the reader may 
ſee whether I have taken his meaning, 1 ſhall tran- 
($1) Fourn. des ſcribe a paſſage from him (81). * Here the /ransfor- 
Sevans, 27June, „ nal ions of Swammerdam, Malpighi, and Leeuwen- 
1695: P. 449 4 hoeck, who have made the moſt excellent obſer- 
« vations of any in our age, came to my aſſiſtance z 
« and made me more eaſily admit, that animals, 
« and all other organized ſubſtances, do not begin at 
« that time we ſuppoſe ; and that their ſeeming ge- 
« neration is only an peer Ws and a kind ot aug- 
mentation. And indeed I obſerved, that the Au- 
thor of the ſearch after truth, Mr. Regis, Mir. 
Hartſoeker, and other learned men, have not de- 


(79) Chickens 
are hatched by 
putting eggs into 
ovens, which are 
heated by degrees- 
This is practiſed 
in Egypt» 


(80) Many ſorts 
of animals may 
be deſtroyed, by 
Putting them in- 
to an oven a lit 
tle too much 
heated, 
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e notice of my own 
doubts. 


viated very far from this opinion. But the great- 
eſt 5 ſtill remained, viz. what becomes of 
thoſe ſouls or forms when the animal dies, or when 
the individuum of the organized ſubſtance is de- 
ſtroyed. And this puzzles the more, becauſe it 
does not a very rational, that ſouls ſhould re- 
main uſeleſs in a chaos of confuſed matter. This 
made me at laſt ſuppoſe, the only reaſonable opi- 
nion I could embrace, was that of the preſervation, 
not only of the ſoul, but alſo of the animal itſelf, 
and its organized machine; though the deſtruction 
of its groſs particles has reduced it to ſmalneſs, 
which is as imperceptible to ourſelves, as it was 
before birth was given to it. And indeed, no per- 

ſon can fix the true time of his death, which, for 
a long time, may paſs for a ſimple ſuſpenſion of 
viſible actions; and in the main, is nothing elſe 
in mere animals, as is manifeſt from the /aſeitations 
of flies drowned, and afterwards buried in pulve- 
rized Chalk, and ſeveral inſtances of the like na- 
ture, which ſhew plainly enough, that there would 
be many more reſuſcitations, and much higher, 
were men able to put the machine in order again. 
It is therefore natural to ſuppoſe, that as the ani- 
mal was always living and organized (as ſome per- 
ſons of great penetration begin to acknowledge) it 
always continues to. And ſince there thus Is no 
new birth, nor an entirely new generation of the 
animal, it follows that there will not be any final 
extinction, nor entire death, in a ſtrift metaphyſical 
ſenſe ; and conſequently that, inſlead of the tranſ- 
migration of ſouls, there is only a transformation 
of the ſame animal, according as the organs are 
differently bent or folded, or more or leis un- 
„folded.“ 

I will obſerve by the way, that ſome perſons are 
of opinion, that the primitive ſubje& to which our 
ſoul is united, iſſues with it from our bodies, when 
we die. Poiret is almoſt of this opinion ; and even 
believes that Moſes appeared the day of the tranſ- 
migration, with the true body which accompanied his 
ſoul when he quitted this life ; that is, as he explains 
it, when that bleſſed ſoul only left the cover or caſe, 
which enwrapped the ſubtile body to which it was 
united, He calls the carcaſe by the name of caſe, or 
ruſt, with reſpect to the true ſubje& which is united 
to the ſoul. His words are as follow: Cùm Deus fit 
conſtans in ſuis operibus, maxime in præcipuis, & quoad 


Fundamentaliora, condideritque mentes quaſdam, humanas 


nempe, corporibus annexas ; probabile non eft, id opus wel 
per aliquod tempus ex toto interrumpi atque deſirui : & ex 
hiſtorits ſacris habemus, Moſen, cujus cadaver omnino ce- 
cidit, cum Elia apparuiſſe Apoſlolis Chriſtum in transfi- 
guratione radiantem ſpettantibus : id quod fine corpore, 
cui mens fuerit juncta, fieri non poterat. Nonnulli ad 
corpus ex are aſſumptum recurrunt : at quid ni id ex 
ipſo Mofis corpore ( fic de ceteris) get, portio nempe 
materie illius iuternæ ſpiritualioris, ſubtilioris & purio- 
ris, que depoſito cadavere, ſeu tegmine wel cortice aut 
ſcabie vel rubigine quadam, exhalaret, & menti adbuc 
unita, ejus regimine, ſecundum Dei placitum, dirigeretur 
(82)? i. e. Since God is conſtant in all his works, 
«« particularly in ſuch as are the chief and funda- 
« mental, and has formed certain minds, viz. thoſe 
of men, joined to bodies; it is no ways proba- 
ble, that ſuch a work is totally interrupted or de- Bg PO Am- 
* ſtroyed, though but for a time. And we are 3 1685. 
told in Scripture, that Moſes, . whoſe body died, 
«*« appeared with Elias to the Apoſtles, beholding 
*« Chriſt ſhining gloriouſly in the tranſmigration ; 
* which could not be done without a body to which 

a mind was joined, Some have recourſe to a body 
of air (an airy vehicle) but why might it not be 
from the body of Moſes itielf (and ſo of others) 
viz. a portion of that internal, more ſpiritual, 
ſubtile, and purer matter, which the carcaſe, co- 
ver, bark, being put off, as a cruſt, or ruit, ex- 
haled ; and being -yet united to the mind, was 
thereby directed and governed, as Cod thought 
« proper ?” He publiſhed ſome objections, that were 
ſent him from Sedan, It was objected to him, a- 
mong other inſtances (83), that the example of ,,,7 


(82) Poiret, Ce- 
gitat, rational. 
de Deo, anma, 
& malo, in Ap- 
pendice, num. 1, 
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Muribus adverſus 
Nicolai Boftti e- 

difum. Augufle 
Rbet icæ ap. Phil. 
Ulbard Draudi- 


8 Vide Thuan. 
. 6. p. 126. 


95 Wn rem. 


($4) Poiret, Raf 
pon. ad primas 
Object . P · 697. 
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(b) Oratio pro doubts. But to return to Rorarius 3 I fancy I am not miſtaken, in declaring it my opint 


on, that he was born in Pordenone in Italy [IJ]. 


I wiſh I could have ſeen the ſpeech 


he made in favour of rats (h), which was printed in the country of the Griſons, in 1548. 
There is ſomething like this in the writings of Preſident Chaſſanee (c). I ſhall here 
us, gib / p 1093- (d) preſent my Readers with the remainder of the collection, the chief part of which was 


in the article PEREIRA. 


I have heard from ſeveral hands, that many perſons who delight in the hiſtory of 
opinions, have approved the collections which I publiſhed in the remarks of this article. 
They even declared their deſire of my publiſhing others, in caſe any new ones ſhould 


Moſes proves nothing, becauſe that this great Pro- 
phet could not be ſeen by the Apoſtles, unleſs a great 
deal of matter had been added to that, which iſſued 
out of his body when his ſoul quitted it. But if it 
was neceſſary to give him above half a new body, 
we may very wellfſappoſe, that all the matter, which 
was ſeen about him that day, was new. Poiret an- 
ſwered (84), that the ſubtile matter, which iſſues out 
of the body with the ſoul, is too delicate to ftrike 
our groſs ſenſes ; but yet that we can ſee it, when 
we are aſſiſted, in an extraordinary manner, by Hea- 
ven. He was told, that ſome ſchoolmen admit a 
quinteſcence, to tie or join the human ſoul with the 
organs formed of the four elements ; and to ſerve as 
a vehicle to it, when death makes it leave the body. 
They alſo ſay, that this vehicle feels the torments, 
which the reprobate endure, before the reſurrection. 
Ob ſerdo opinionem wiri docti mon multum diſcrepare a 
quorundam Scholafticorum placitis, qui præter quatuor 
elementa neſcio quam quirtam efſentiam venire in compo- 
fitum humani corporis opinantur, que fit veluti medium 
quoddam vinculum, quo incorporeus & immortalis animus 
cum terreno ac mortali corpore copuletur : aliter enim fi 
res efſet, nulla videretur eſſe proportio & convenientia inter 


corpus & animam rationalem : & illam quidem quintam 


(35) Ibid. p. 696. 


„ ſchoolmen, who think, that, a 


(86) Ibid. p. 197. 


(87) The ano- 
nymous Plato- 
niſt, Author of 
Pb1:l:ſophia vul- 
garis refutata, 
printed in 1690, 
ſays that Ock- 
ham, Maironi, 
Antonius Mi- 
randulanus, Gar- 
bius, Licetus, de- 
clare the ſoul of 
man to becom- 
poſed of two ſub 
ſtances, alia im- 
materiali que d 
Deo creatur, alia 
material! que ex 
traduce Pregigna- 
tur, See. 


(88) Jaurn. des 
Savant, 4 July, 


1695. p. 457 
(89) In Hiſe. des 


Owvrages des Sa- 
vans, ſor Feb. 
1696. p. 274, 
275+ 


efſentiam nature calefiis effe volunt, eamque ferre ani- 
mum, quando per mortem # corpore migrare cogitur, & in 
ea panas apud inferos luere ſceleribus ſuis promeritas (85). 
i. e. I obſerve that the opinion of the learned man 
« is not very different from the principles of ſome 
Qed from the 
« four elements, there is I know not what fifth 
« eſſence in the compoſition of the human body, 
« which is a ſort of middle band, whereby the in- 
« corporeal and immortal ſoul is joined to the ter- 
« reſtrial and mortal body; for was this other- 
« wiſe, there would not appear any proportion or 
«« agreement between the body and the rational ſoul : 
« and they are of opinion that this fifth eſſence is of 


« a celeſtial nature; and that it carries this ſoul 


„ whenever it is obliged, by death, to leave the 
% body; and therein ſuffers in Hell the torments 
« which its crimes deſerved.” Poiret anſwered (86), 
that he had nothing to do with the notions of the 
ſchoolmen. See the margin (87). 

Some things in Leibnitz's hypotheſis are liable to 
ſome difficulties, though they ſhew the ſtrength and 
compaſs of his genius. He is of opinion, for inſtance, 
that the ſoul of a dog acts independently on bodies; 
that he has every thing from within himſelf, by a per- 
feet ſpontaneouſneſs with regard to itſelf, and nevertheleſs 
with @ perſect conformity to external thing. 
That its internal perceptions ariſe from its original conſti- 
tution, that is repreſentative (capable of expreſſing the 
beings out of itjelf with regard to its organs) which 
was beflowed upon it from the time of its creation, and 
which forms its individual character (88). Whence it 
follows, that it would be ſenſible to hunger and 
thirſt at ſuch an hour, though there ſhould be no- 
body in the Univerſe ; though nothing ſhould exif! but 
God and that foul. He explains (89) his thoughts by 
the example of two pendulums, which ſhould agree 
perfectly: that is, he ſuppoſes, that according to the 

rticular laws which put the ſoul in action, it muſt 

ave the ſenſation of hunger at ſuch an hour; and 
that, according to the particular laws which regulate 
or direct the motion of matter, the body, which is 
united to the ſoul, muſt be modified at the ſame 
hour; as it is modified when the ſoul is hungry. 
I ſhall not prefer this ſyſtem to that of occaſional 
cauſes, till its able author has improved it. I can- 
not comprehend a concatenation of internal and ſpon- 


taneous actions, which would cauſe the ſoul of a 


come 


dog to feel pain, immediately after having felt plea- 
ſure, though it were ſingle and alone in the univerſe, 
I comprehend why a 8 paſſes immediately from 
pleaſure to pain, when, being very hungry, and eat- 
ing a piece of bread, he is immediately after beaten 
with a ſtick ; but that his ſoul ſhould be formed in 
ſuch a manner, that at the inſtant he is ſtruck 
he ſhould feel pain, though he were not ſtruck, 
though he even ſhould continue to eat bread unmo- 
leſted, this is what I cannot comprehend. I alſo 
think the OC of this ſoul quite inconſiſtent 
with painful ſenſations; and, in general, with all 
ſuch perceptions as ſhould be ry aro to it. Be- 
ſides, the reaſon why this learned man does not like 
the Carteſian ſyſtem ſeems to me a falſe ſuppoſition 
for we cannot ſay that the ſyſtem of occaſional cauſes 
brings in God acting by a miracle (go), Deum ex 
machina, in the reciprocal dependance between ſoul 
and body ; for as God intervenes there only according 
to general laws, he does not act in an extraordinary 
manner. Does the internal and active virtue, com- 
municated to the forms of bodies, according to Leib- 
nitz, know the ſeries of actions it muſt produce? 
In no manner ; for we know by experience, that 
we are ignorant whether we ſhall have ſuch and ſuch 

ceptions in an hour : the forms muſt therefore be 
directed by ſome external principle, in the 2 
tion of their acts. But would not this be 5 OX 
machina, as in the ſyſtem of occaſional cauſes (91) ? 
To conclude, as he very juſtly obſerves, that all 
ſouls are ſimple and indiviſible, one cannot conceive 
how they can be compared to a pendulum ; that is, 
that they, by their original conſtitution, can diverſify 
their operations, by making uſe of the ſpontaneous 
activity they ſhould acre trim their Creator. We 
clearly conceive, that a ſimple being will always act 
in an uniform manner, if it be not hindred by ſome 
external cauſe. If it was compoſed of ſeveral pieces, 
like a machine, it would act different ways; becauſe 
the particular activity of each piece might change, 
every inſtant, the progreſs of the reſt ; but where 
ſhall we find the cauſe of a change of operation in a 
ſimple ſubſtance ? 

[1] 7 fancy I am not miſtaken, in declaring it my 
opinion, that he was born in Pordenone in Italy.) The 
ground I go upon is this. He ſays that he was born 
not far from Sacillum. Proximum g patriæ mea Sacil- 
lum oppidum « in quo doct i ſimus F anci/cus Amaltheus pub- 
lico flipendio humaniores litteras profitetur, cujus ſub ductu 
pueritiæ meæ rudimentum dejpojui) amanum flumine. 
i. e. Not far from the place of my birth is Sacil- 
lum, (in which the moſt learned Francis Amal- 
* theus is public proſeſſor of polite literature, and 


under whom I purſued my juvenile ſtudies) whole 


beauty is very much heighitned by a river.” "This 
zrentheſis is not uſeleſs here, as it informs us where 
orarius carried on his firſt ſtudies; and that the three 


brothers, who have made the name of Amaltheus 


(92) ſo famous, were not the only perſons of that 
name who were men of learning. It 1s certain that 
Sacillum is not far (93) from Por/us Naonis, or Porde- 
none as the Italians, or Portenau, as the Germans 
call it (94). The dedication of Rorarius's book to 
the Biſhop of Arras is dated from Portus Naonis : 
and there is a Phyſician of the ſame city, and whoſe 
name was NichoLAs RoxARIUSs. He wrote a book 
printed at Venice in 1566, and 1572, and entitled 
Contradictiones, Dubia, & Paradoxa in Libros Hippocra- 
tis, Celfi, Galeni, Aetii, AEginate, Avicennæ, cum eo- 
rundem conciliationibus. 
this writer in Lindenius Renovatus. Nicolaus Rorarius 


Utinenſis Medicus wvixit circa A. C. 1563. Renatus 4 


Moreau de V. S. in Plurit. This does not mean 1 
I | he 


(90) Ibid. 


(91) See the ob» 
jections made to 
Leibnitz, by Mr, 
S. F. (Mr. Fou- 
eher) in the 


Journ. des Sa- 


Vans, 65 Sept · 
12. 1695. P- 
639 & fel 


(92) Hierony- 
mus, Joannes 
Baptiſta, and 
Cornelius Amal- 
thei. Their La- 
tin poems were 
printed at Am- 
ſterdam in 1689, 
with a preface by 
Grævius. 


(93) See Leandro 
Alberti, in De- 


Ar ſeriptione Italic. 
Here follows what is ſaid of p. m. 750. 


) See Bau- 
drand, under the 


word Portus Na- 


oni. 


— —— 
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4 © -sw Io, 


(95) It is the 
Chiachera ultima, 
fol. m. 64. verſo, 


AUTHORS 
who thought that 
brutes are indued 
with a rational 
ſoul. 


(96) To bees and 
ants. 

See Origen 
LR Celſus, lib. 
4. P- m. 180. 


8 Ibid. p · 
(on) 182. This 
is according to 
Bouhereau's 
tranſlation. 


(99) Ibid- p. 182. 


(100) He means 
natural magic. 


\ (101) Ibid. p. 
183, 184. 


(102) See citat · 
35 above, 


(103) See Ok- 
ander, Annot at. 
m Libr. Grotii de 
12 Belli & 
aus, p · 213. 
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come in my way; for which reaſon I ſhall take the liberty to introduce ſome ſup- 
plements K], though I am ſenſible that many of my Readers will not be pleaſed with, 


he was born in Udina, but only that he practiſed 
Phyſick there. Konig has therefore committed an 
error where he ſays, 1 4 (Nicol.) de Portunnone, 
Utinenſis, collegit conciliationts tontradictionum in ſcriptis 
Medicorum anno 1566. The omiſſion of the word 
Medicus after Utinenſis miſleads us; it making us ſup- 
poſe that this Phyſician was a native of Udine, and 
that de Portunnone was a firname of his family. 
Doni dedicated one of the chapters of his Ram della 
Zucca (95) to Gregorio Rorario of Pordonnone. 

[X] For which reaſon I ſhall take the liberty to intro- 
duce fome ſupplements.) I will begin by mentioning 
ſuch authors as think that brutes are indued with a 
rational ſoul. 
more on this occaſion than the Philoſopher Celſus ; 
for, attempting to oppoſe the aſſertion of the Chri- 
ſtians, viz. that all things were made for man, he 
endeavours to ſhew, that brutes are as excellent as 
man, and even that they ſurpaſs him. He declares 
(96) that they have a form of government, and that 
they follow the dictates of juſtice and charity (97). 
He pretends that ants converſe with one another. 
When they meet, ſays he, they talk together, by which 
means they never laſe their wvay. They therefore are in- 
dued with reaſon in all its gradations ; they have natu- 
rally the ideas of certain univerſal truths ; they have 
the faculty of fpeech ; they hawe the knowledge of for- 
tuitous things, and are able to expreſs them (98). He 
affirms that there are beaſts (99) who are acquainted 
with the ſecrets of Magic (100) : for which reaſon 
mankind cannot boaſt of it, as an advantage they 
poſſeſs ſuperior to brutes. He expreſſes himſelf on 
this occaſion as follows. F man is wain of his know- 
ing the ſecrets of Magic, yet ſerpents and eagles are bet- 
ter acquainted with it than he is. For they hade ſeve- 
ral antidotes againſi poiſons and diſeaſes ; and they are 
acquainted with the virtues of certain flones, by which 
they cure their young 3 which men value ſo much, that 
when they baue found them they imagine they have 
fallen upon a treaſure . . . . . (101). After this, 
attempting to ſhew at large, that men, upon pre- 
tence of knowing the deity, ſhould not therefore 
pretend to be ſuperior, on that account, to all 
mortal beings ; ſince there are ſome beings devoid 
of reaſon, who have a pure and diſtin idea of it; 
at the ſame time that the moſt ſubtle, whether 
Greeks or Barbarians, have in all countries ſo many 
diſputes about it, he adds: F any one pretends te rank 
man above the reſt of the animals, becauſe he is capable 
of knowing the Deity, and to receive the idea and im- 
preſſion of it; let him know that there are ſeveral, 
among them, who may boaſt the ſame advantage, and 
avith ſome foundation. For what can be more divine, 
than to foreſee and foretel things to come ? Now, the 
reft of the animals, and birds in particular, are in that 
reſpect the inſtructors of men; and the art of our footh- 
ſayers conſiſis only in underſtanding what thoſe animal; 
teach them. Birds therefore, and the reſt of the animal; 


qualified for divination, to whom God reveals futurity, 


ſhew it us by figns and ſymbols ; which is a proof that 
they have naturally more correſpondence, and a more in- 
limate one, with the Deity than we baue; that they 
ſurpaſs us in knowledge, and are dearer to God than we. 
The moſt learned men ſay likewiſe, that theſe animals 
converſe together in a much more holy and nobler manner 
than abe do: and that they themſelvts underfiand their 
language, as they ar it, when, after telling us that 
birds jay they will go to ſuch a place, and wil! there do 
fuch a thing, they ſhew us, that they really go and per- 
form ſuch things. With regard to elephants, no creature 
ſhews à more religious reſpe for oaths (102), or who are 
attached with a more inviolable fidelity to God: which 
doubtleſs muſt proceed wholly from their knowing him. 
I ſhall not tranſcribe what Origen anſwers to all theſe 

rticulars. It is enough that I inform my readers, that 
he refutes them in the work he wrote againſt Celſus. 

Salmaſius muſt be ranked amongſt ſuch of the 
moderns, as imagined that animals are indued with 
reaſon ; and ſays that the inſtances which might be 
given of this would fill a book (103). Ofiander dif- 
approves of this opinion. See his notes on Gro- 


Vol. VIII. 


I believe nv perſon has exaggerated 


and 


tins's book Je Jure Belli & Pacii, in the chapter 
wherein he rejects the definition of the law of na- 
ture adopted by Juſtinian, Book 1. of the I»/ti- 
tutes (104). According to this definition men and 
beaſts have the knowledge of the law of na- 
ture. Moſt of thoſe who approve it, go upon this 
hypotheſis, that they are not deptived of the uſe of 
reaſon ; but the greateſt part of thoſe, who reject 
that notion of the law of nature, build upon the con- 
trary hypotheſis. Oſiander is of the 'former (105), 
and he is pleaſed with Grotius for not approving 
8 definition, in which, ſays he, Laurentius 
alla, Franciſcus Conanus, Dominicus Sotus, and 
many others had ſerved him as guides. We ſhall 
ſee below (106) a doctrine of Grotius, which he has 
cenſured, with regard to the principle of ſome ac- 
tions, which ſeem reaſonable, in brutes. James An- 
tonius Cappella, a Neapolitan Phyſician, publiſhed 
in 1641 Opuſeulum paradoxitum quod ratio participetur 
a brutis (107). 1 have not ſeen this book, and 
therefore cannot tell in what manner the author 
goes about to prove it. I am better acquainted 
with the doctrine of Dr. Willis, who ſays that the 


ſoul of brutes is compoſed of organs; and Is of the 


ſame form, or ſhape, and of the ſame ſie, 
with the body it animates ; but that it is not ſo 
thick ; and that the particles of it are ſo delicate as 
to be inviſible ; and that they would be eaſily ſcat- 
tered or diflipated, did not the animal's body keep or 
hold them together. Ma particularum ſubtilium con- 
geries, ſive anima, que ſeſe latius explicans, & particu- 
las = altis craſſioribus inſinuans, & intertexens corpus 
fabricat, juxta fguram & dimenſionem iſtius corporis 
exatte comformatur, ipſi corætenditur, & tanquam capſu- 
AE, aut vagine ad amuſſim adaptatur, totum ac ſingulas 
partes ejus actuat, wivificat, ac inſpirat; forrd invicem, 
ipſamet anima, ex ſe flatim diſſalvi, tenieſque in aura, 
evaneſcere apta, à torport continenti, in ſubſlentia ſua 
actu confervatur. Ita quidem Anima, tenuiſſima 
licet, corporea, corporis quaſi ſpectrum, froe larva umbra- 
tilii videtur: Porrò hæc fimul cum corpore ex ma- 
teria rite diſpoſitã emergens, Hpoſtaſin, ſive ſubſiſten- 
tiam ſuam, non minis quam corpus, juxta Ideam, 
Typum ipſimet ex nature lege præſtitutum accipit; quam- 
vis autem corpore intimè uniatur, ejuſque velut ſubtegmen 
exiſlat, attamen texturd ſubtiliſſima, & quaſi filo ad- 
modum prætenui conſfians, ſenſibus noſtris percipi nequit, 
at folummodo ab effettis & operationibus ſuis dignoſcitur 
(108). 1. e.“ 'That aſſemblage of ſubtile particles, 
* or the ſoul, which ſpreading itſelf, and infinuat- 
ing or blending its particles with others of a more 
«« groſs kind, forms the body, is exactly ſuited or 
«« conformed to the ſhape and dimenfions of that 
* body ; is co- extended with it; and directly fitted 
eto it as a caſe or ſheath; aQuating, giving life and 
*« ſpirit to all and every part of it. Moreover, the 
* ſoul itſelf, being apt ſoon to diſſolve, and to va- 
* niſh away in air, is preſerved in its ſubſiſtence and 
office by the body's containing it. And ſo in- 
deed the ſoul, though extremely ſubtile, yet ſeems 
„to be corporeal, as it were the phantom of the 
body, or a ſhadowy ghoſt. Farther, the foul ariſ- 
ing together with the body, from matter properly 
diſpoſed, receives its hypoſtaſies or ſubſiſtence, no 
* leſs than the body, according to the idea or type 
* allotted to it by the law of nature; but tho? it be 
< intimately united to the body, and is as it were 
its woof, yet being compoſed of a molt delicate 
texture, and of a very fine thread, it therefore eſ- 
< capes the perception of our ſenſes, and is only 
* known by its effects and operations.” He aſcribes 
a kind of reaſon to this ſoul, of which he himſelf 
gives the analyſis (109). He is of opinion, that 
man is poſſeſſed of a ſoul exactly like this, and what 
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(104) Jas nais- 
rale eft quod natu- 


ra emma anima 


lia docuit. Nam 
Jus iſtud non bu- 
mani generts pro- 
prium eft, ſed on- 
nium animal; um 
gue in cœlo que 
in terra que in 
mari naſcuntur.. , 
Videmus enim C 
tera guogue ani- 
malia illius juris 
peritia cenſeri. 
Inſtitut. lib. 1. 
Tu. 2. 


(165) Oſiander, 
Anncat. in Libr; 
Grotii de Jure 
Belli & Pacis, Ps 
206 & ſg, 


(106) See citat; 
119. 


(107) Nicol. 
Toppi, Bibl. 
Napoletan, p. 
124. 


(108) Thoma 
Willis, de Ani 
ma Brutorum, 
part. I, cap. 2. 
P · m. 14. 15. 


(109) Idem, ib. 
cap. 7. p. 91, 92» 


is more, a ſpiritual ſoul; and he pretends to explain, 


by this duplicity of ſouls, the ſtruggle we feel in our 
ſelves, and which the other Philoſophers explain by 
the ſuperior and inferior faculty of a ſimple and 


ſingle ſpiritual ſubſtance, which they call the ratio- (;,0) Idem, is 


nal ſoul (110). 
of explaining the ſtruggle between reaſon and the 
. ſenſitive 


91 


With ſubmiſſion to him, this way cap. 7. 
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(111) Thomas 
Willis, ib. cap, 
1. p. 5 and 6. 


(112) Idem, ib. 


Underſtanding, 
vol. t. book 2. 
chap. 11. p. 120. 
This is an ex- 


and deſerves to 


be as beautifully 
tranſlated as it 


has been done by 


R O 
and look upon them as mere excreſcences. 


ſenſitive ſoul is not capable of giving fatisfaQion 3 
for every one knows by experience, Gat the princi- 
ple, which is ſolicitous for ſenſual pleaſures, is nu- 
merically the ſame with the principle which;oppoſes 
that defire; which ſometimes overcomes it, but is 
oftner ſurmounted by it. Now we ſhould not ob- 
ſerve this unity of principle, had we really two ſpe- 
cies of ſouls, really diſtin from one another. Should 
he anſwer, that one of them produces its ſenſations 
and paſſions in the other, I would anſwer, that here 
then would be, in every man, two ſubſtances, which 
ſhould defire the ſame thing. But no man ever ob- 
ſerved two ſuch diſtin& principles. Farther, could a 
material ſoul communicate a ſenſual defire to the 
ſpiritual ſoul of man, the body would do it alſo; 
and conſequently things are multiplied without any 
neceſſity, by afcribin to man a body, a ſenſitive 
ſoul, and a rational ſoul. But to omit theſe diſputes 
I ſhall take notice of another particular. Dr. Willis 
obſerves, that Sir Kenelm Digby was of the ſame 
inion with Pereira and Des , With reſpect to 
the ſoul of brutes. Pereira . . . . beftias omni cog- 
nitione, ſeu perceptione carere affirmavvit ; quem in = = 
hoc ſeculb xa le nods ſequuti ſunt Viri Clariſſimi, Carteſius, 
Digbeius, cum alizs, qui brutorum animas, quantum 
feeri poſſit, ab humana diſcriminare pre ſe ferentes, eas 
non modo corforeas, & diwiſibiles, ſed etiam mere paſſivas 
afſeruerunt (111). i. e. © Pereira . . . . affirmed, 
that beaſts are entirely deprived of all knowledge 
or perception; and he, in this age, has been cloſe- 
ly followed by the moſt illuſtrious men, Des Cartes, 
« Sir Kenelm Digby, and others, who, uſing their 
« utmott endeavours to diſtinguiſh the ſouls of brutes 
« from that of men, declared that they were not only 
„ corporeal and diviſible, but likewiſe merely paſ- 
« five.” A little after he explains the difference 
there is between Des Cartes Sir Kenelm Digby, 
and ſhews that the latter does not take from beaſts 
either ſenſation or memory. He conſequently did 
not follow Pereira and Des Cartes : why therefore 
did he ſay he does? Digbeins . . . . inſuper adjecit, 
effluvia quedam tenuiſſima e carpore ſenfibili delibata, 
non modo ſenſoria exteriora afficere, verum & interiores 
receſſus ſubingredientia, ſeſe ſpiritibus immiſcere, eo 
in varias fluctuationes agendo, & ſenſus & motus lo- 
cales diwenſimodos producere ; porro ex his atomis extrin- 
fecis ita partes nervoſas, ac cerebrum ipſum ſubeuntibus, 
haud tantum attiones extemporaneas procedere; werim 
ex 1iſdem in corpore ſentiente reliftis, ac intra cerebri 
Aaculus reconditis, prioreſque configurationes retinentibus, 
rerum anteattarum ideas in memoria refiduas conflitui 
(112). i. e. Sir Kenelm Digb added 
„ farther, . . . that ſome extremely ſubtile efluvia, 
« from the body perceived by ſenſe, did not only 
«« affect the external organs, but entring into the 
« inward receſſes, blending with the animal ſpirits, 
« and raiſing different motions in them, produce, in 
« various manners, ſenſation as well as &cal motion. 
« Beſides, from theſe external atoms, thus entring 
into the nervous parts and the brain itſelf, not 
« only ſudden actions, but from the fame being 
« left in the ſenſitive body, and the receſſes of the 
«« brain, and retaining their former figures, the ideas 
«« of things paſt continuing in the memory are 
formed. I will conclude, that Sir Kenelm Digby 
ought not to be ranked among thoſe who look upon 
brutes as machines. Mr. Locke has oppoſed thoſe, 
who will not allow brutes to be indued with reaſon. 
Here follows the diſtinction, according to him, be- 
tween men and brutes. This, I think, I may be 
% poſitive in, that the power of abſtracting is not 
« at all in them; and that the having of general 
„ideas, is that which puts a perfect diſtinction be- 
tween man and brutes; and is an excellency 
which the faculties of brutes do by no means at- 
tain to. For it is evident, we obſerve no foot- 
ſteps in them, of making uſe of general ſigns for 
„ univerſal ideas; from which we have reaſon to 
imagine, that they have not the faculty of abſtraQ- 
ing, or making general ideas; ſince they have no 
« uſe of words, or any other general ſigns (113) : 
and therefore I think we may — 


« this, that the ſpecies of brutes are diſcriminated 
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„ that it is in, 


R 


But they will have no reaſon to give that 


name 


« from man; and it is that proper difference wherein 

* they are wholly rated, and which at laſt wi- 

« dens to ſo vaſt a diſtance, For if they have any 

« jdeas at all, and are not bare machines, (as ſome 

« would have them) we cannot deny them to have 

« ſome reaſon. It ſeems as evident to me, that they 

« do ſome of them in certain inſtances reaſon, as that 

te they have ſenſe ; but it is only on particular ideas, 

« juſt as they received them from their ſenſes. They 

« are, the beſt of them, tied up within thoſe narrow 

„ bounds, and have not (as I think) the faculty to 

* inlarge them by any kind of abſtraction (114).” 
There is in the Nowvelles de Ia Republique des Lettres 

(115) the extract of a book, entitled, E/ais nou- 

veaux de Morale. It was wary! at Paris in 1686. The 5e rived the 

Author, denying on one hand that brutes are indued actions of brutes 

with a ſoul capable of reaſoning, confeſſes, on the to an external 

other, that their actions are directed by an external principle. 

reaſon ; and that this reaſon and this wiſdom, which (115) For Octob. 

guides them, is a more excellent and more certain wiſdom 1686. p. 1196 & 

and reaſon than that of man (116). The reaſon, conti- g- 

nues (117), which operates in brutes, is not in (116) Menveauz 

them. . It is, as St. Thomas ſays, after all the anci- Eſſais de Mo- 

ent Fathers, the ſovereign and eternal reaſon of the ſu- Tale, p. 30. 

preme architect, who preſerves his works, and direct. f 

them to the ends for which he had created them, by fe- (177) Ibid. p. 32. 

cret rings he put in them, which are differently deter- 

mined according to the occurrences, to produce a thouſand 

different motions, according to their reſpetive wants. 

Add to this the following paſſage from Mr. Bernard. 

« Such Philoſophers as are molt inclined to believe, 

« that brutes are mere machines, muſt frankly con- 

« feſs, that they perform diverſe actions, the mecha- 

* niſm of which it is impoſſible to explain. It would 

* be much ſhorter to content one's ſelf with ſaying in 

„general, that God, who was willing that their ma- 

* chine ſhould ſubſiſt for ſome time, has diſpoſed, 

„ by his infinite wiſdom, their parts agreeably to 

« that intention. I believe I have read ſomewhere 

« the following poſition, Deus eff anima brutorum 

(God is the ſoul of brutes). The expreflion is 

* ſomething harſh, but a very ratienal explanation 

may be made of it (118).” Grotius ſays, that cer- (116) Nav. de 

tain acts, in which brutes abandon their particular J Repub/. des 

intereſts in favour of another, proceed from an exter- Lettres, Octob. 

nal principle. Cæterarum anjmantium guedam utilita- 7 P. 49, 

tum ſuarum ſiudium, partim fetuum ſuorum partim alio-— 

rum fibi congenerum reſpectu, aliguatenus temperant : quod 

in illis quidem procedere credimus ex principio aliquo intel- 

ligente extrinſeco, 2 circa oy alios, iftis neutiquam 

difficiliores, par intelligentia in illis non ret (119), ; 

725 60 = of — other animals ablann in £19 9. * 

« meaſure, from what is of advantage to themſelves, Pacis, Proleg 

* * out of regard to their own young, and part- n. 7: 

ly of thoſe of others of the ſame ſpecies ; which 

* we ſuppoſe to proceed from ſome external intelli- 

gent principle, becauſe the like underſtanding is 

not ſeen, with regard to other actions not more 

« difficult than theſe.” Gaſpar Ziegler in his note 

on this paſſage, is diſpleaſed with Grotius, for not 

explaining clearly his thought concerning the na- 

ture of this external principle : if it be divine pro- 

vidence, continues he, he expoſes himſelf to the ſe- 

vere ſtrokes of Doctor Huarte (120), who ſhews that a (120) Chap. 

Philoſopher ought not to ex r by the 5, of the Trial 

immediate operation of God. He quotes two Writ- I Wits. 

ers, who have aſcribed to a natural inſtinct all 

the {kill of brutes, and approves their 2 (121). (121) Nosom- 

Osiander has taken great pains to confute Grotius, 7% ln . 

. , ſiriam ad in 

and ſays, among other particulars, that this external ſinctam referri- 

principle ought to be God, or an Angel, or the uni- "nu: nature, cum 

verſal form of Averroes, but that none of theſe three Sperlingio naſtro, 

principles ought to be admitted (122). My men- lib. 1. 2 

tioning Averroes, puts me in mind of his admitting 1 * ſex 

an external principle of human knowledge common to 2% Fob, Frid. 

all particular * and which likewiſe in- Hornio de ſubject. 

fluences brutes and ſtones ; but ſince he acknowledged jur- nat. c. 6 5 

that this influence had no effect on brutes and inſen- Z 42 a 

ſible creatures, becauſe it falls on matter ill diſpoſed, 5. . 

we cannot conclude, that he aſcribed more perfection d 

to brutes than the Schoolmen. Awerroes: lib. 3, de (22%) _- 

anima cap. 5. unum facit omnium hominum intellictum, f 


re ab anime ſubſtantia ſeparatum, ſed ſingulis conjunttum 


(114) Ibid. p. 
121, 
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ptr Infldentes pbamtiſis imagiues; etlum agito, & afino, 
lapidi, & metalh, K fed citra Falle. —— 
(123) Voſſius, de teries fit inepta (123), i. e. Averroes, in chap. 5. 
rig ive „ book 3 of the foul, declares that the unde Ef 
ſs Lied. Wo. 3- „ img of all men is one and the fame, really diſtin- 
e ** guiſhed or ſeparated from the ſubſtance of the ſoul, 
95 „dot joined to each individual man by the images 

remaining in the fancy; it is likewiſe aſſiſtant to 

<*« horſes, aſſes, ſtones and metals; but has nv effect, 

** becauſe of the unfitneſs of the ſubje&.” De Vig- 
(124) Mclanges neul Marville relates (124), that there was a Philoſo- 
d'Hiſtoire & de pher, who, in order to explain, in Rohault's confe- 
Literary o ces, how it was poſſible for brutes, being only 
& ſeq. Roan «air, machines, ver to act as if they had a foul, made uſe of 
1700. Count de Gabalis's hypotheſis; and, by way of ac- 

commodation, made it fubſervient to his purpoſe, 
that is, he ſuppoſed that certain elementary ſpirits 
make it their buſineſs /o put in motion all the machines 
of animals, according to the laws of Mechanicks, So 
very ingenious a turn is given to his diſcourſe, that 


Mr. P told the Author, that “if this agree- 
ON yſtem is not true, that at , leaſt the in- 
(125) Ibid. p, © vention was pretty (125).” I don't doubt but it 
106. will pleaſe ſome perſons ; bor was I to diſpute upon it 


here, I could eatily ſhew that it is not capable of ac- 
counting for the phænomena; and that, in certain 
reſpects, it is more puzzling than that of Des Cartes. 
The circumſtance, which perplexes the Carteſians 
moſt, is not to fay that brutes move with great readi- 
neſs a thouſand different ways ; but in ſaying that 
they give various tokens of friendſhip, hatred, joy, 
jealouſy, fear, grief, Ke. The ſyſtem of theſe ele- 
mentary ſpirits is of no uſe towards explaining this, 
ſince it is pretended that the only motive of their ſet- 
ting the ſprings of brutes in motion, is to amuſe them- 
ſelves agreeably. They therefore would not be ſo 
ſtupid as to render themſelves obnoxious to the ſen- 
ſations of or cold, or to the pain which ariſes 
from the blow of a ſtick, &. One muſt therefore 
ſuppoſe, that none of theſe paſſions are found in 
brutes, in which caſe all the difficulties would again 
occur ; or one muſt ſay, that theſe ſpirits are ſen- 
tenced to direct the machines of brutes, to expiate 
their fins, by ſuffering all the paſſions which the Pe- 
ripateticks aſcribe to | oth which-is contrary to the 
ſuppoſition of Count de Gabalis. I paſs over ſeveral 
er difficulties as conſiderable as theſe, which may 

be objected to this ſyſtem, whoſe invention was ſeid to 


be pretty. 
HE We find by the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres 
2 Aer. (126), that Mr. Vallade, Author of a philoſophical 
that brutes are diſcourſe on the creation and diſpoſition or frame of 


but machines, the world, has explained, by mechanical laws, the 
or have aſſerted moſt ſurprizing actions of animals. We find by the 
2 Fur mag ſame journal (137), that Mr. de la Bruyere has been 

cenſured for aſſerting, that brutes are nothing but matter. 
(126) For Octob. In a beautiful — of Father Francis Lami (126) 
1700. f. 419» on the knowledge of man's ſelf, is an illuſtration 

(129), in which the Author ſhews, that we have no ſo- 
(227) For April Iid reaſon to aſcribe knowledge or immortality to the 
foul of brutes ; whereas we cannot reaſonably deny either 
of them to the ſoul of man. This illuſtration is worth 
(128) A-Bene- reading; and particularly becauſe we therein find 
— of che the ſolution of the moſt perplexing difficulty in the 


J. Maur. ſyſtem of machines; for the Author ſhews, that every 
man may prove to himſelf, by very ſtrong reaſons, 
coy Foy 5+ that the reſt of mankind are not mere machines; 


7 o and yet this is what the Anti-Carteſians endeavour to 
9 infer. from this poſition, viz. that brutes would 
conſiſt of ſuch well diſpoſed crgans, that they might 

do, without knowledge, all we fee them do. If 

God (is it replied) could frame ſuch a machine, he 

alſo could frame others which would perform all the 

actions of man; and conſequently we could be cer- 

tain of nothing but our own thought, and ſhould 

doubt whether any other perſons but ourſelves think. 

(130) See Foarn, Father Gifbert, Regius Profeſſor in the Univerſity of 
des Savans, . Toulouſe, is one of thoſe who publiſhed books a- 
nuary 16, 1690. gainſt the opinion of the Carteſians, with regard to 
1 Dutch the ſoul of brutes (130). I am to obſerve that this 
f opinion was maintained in a courſe of philoſophy 


bau By Mr. taught (151) at Paris in the College the four Nor 
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name to the remarks 1 ſhall make on Mr. Leibnitz's reflections CLI, publiſned in Baſ: 


flections.] TI ſhall 


77 


nage's 


tions, and afterwards printed in the ſame city in 
1695, with this title, Ir/itutio Philoſophica ad futi. 
liorem <eterum at Fecentiorum Phileſuphorum lectionum 
comparata ; and cotifiſts of four volumes in 12mo. 
The third totrie from Pas 271 to page” 292 relates 
to the ſenſitive ſoul. I do not doubt but Mr. Bayle;- 
Doctor of Phyſie and Profeſſor of the Liberal Arts 
at Toulouſe; has embraced, on this head, the Carte- 
fian ſyſtem, in his Phyſicks lately publiſhed by him 
in three volumes in 4to. (132). . (142) See the 
I could write a long Supplement concerning what extract of the I, 
I ſaid (133) of the opinion of Mr. Poiret, but I inthe Nouv. de 
chooſe rather to omit it, and only point out a Wri- 2 des 
ter (134), who has eollected a great number of learned | 8 pin: 
particulars, with regard to the Platonic doctrine con- |, J 
cerning the zthereal ſubſtance, which attends fouls a great character 
when they enter, as well as when they leave the of this work. 
body. | A 
[L] To the remarks 1 ſhall make on My. Leibnitz's re- (133) Rem. LI 
begin by declaring, that I am 
—_— pleaſed with myſelf, on account of the (% Renatus 
little difficulties I propoſed againſt the fyſtem of that Vallinus, ad Li- 
great Philoſopher, ſince they occaſioned anſwers, 5rum 3 Boetii de 
which have made that ſubject clearer to me; and 8 Pbi- 
given me a more diſtin& idea of what ought to be Ge- ©? 
admired in it. I now conſider this new ſyſtem as an : 
important „Which enlarges the bounds of 
philofophy. We had but two hypotheſes, that of 
the Schools and that of the Cartefians ; the one was 
the away of influtnce of the body on the ſoul, and of 
the ſoul on the body; and the other, the way of 
affiflance, or occaſional cauſality. But here we have 


a new acquiſition, which we may call, with Father 


Lami, à pre-eftabliſbed way of hurmony (145) We (735) Dom 
owe it to Mr. Leibnitz; and nothing can be thought Francis Lami, 
on, which gives ſo exalted an idea of the underſtand- 7raite 2 de 1a 
ihg and of the Author of all things. This, 3 
added to the advantage of ſerting afide all notions of ce. of 1699. 
miraculous conduct, would induce me to prefer this 

new ſyſtem to that of the Carteſians, could I conceive 

ſome poſſibility in the way of pre-eflabhfed harmony. 

I deſire it may be obferved, that though I confeſs 

that this way removes all notions of a miraculous 

conduct, I yet do not recant what I formerly ſaid, 

that the ſyſtem of occaſional cauſes does not bring in 

God acting after a miraculous way (136). I am as (136) See the 
much perſuaded as ever, that an action cannot be eee by 
miraculous, unleſs God produces it as an exception to (Hir den 0u- 
the general laws; and that every thing he is imme- vragen des S- 
diately the Author of, according to thoſe laws, is vnn, July 1698. 
diſtin& from a miracle properly ſo called. But being F 33+ 
willing to cut off from this diſpute as many thin 

as I poſſibly can, I will agree to have it faid, that 

the moſt certain way to remove all the notions which 

include a miracle, is, to ſuppoſe that the created 

ſubſtances are immediately the cauſes of the effects of 

nature. I therefore ſhall omit what I might reply 

to that ou of Mr. Leibnitz objection. I alſo ſhall 

wave all the objections which are not more repug- 


mountable (137) ; but the 
does not lye more open. to them than that of the Peri- of his Phy 5 
. : ca. 

pateticks; and I cannot, ſay whether the Carteſians 4; five by- 
would preſume to aſſert, that God cannot communi- Porberica, (an ex= 
cate to our ſoul a power of acting. If they ſay it, tract of which is 
how can they confeſs that Adam ſinned ? And if they Even inthe 42a 
dare not ſay it, they weaken the reaſons by whic ae Of 18 
they attempt to prove, that matter is not ſuſceptible and in 1 5 5 
of any ſort of activity. I alſo do not believe, that piece he inſerted 
it would be more difficult for Mr. Leibnitz, than for in the Acta eru- 
the Carteſians or other Philoſophers, to free himſelf _ * RN 
from the objection of a fatal mechaniſm, which vay of THY. 
overthrows human liberty. Waving therefore this, a piece of Mr. 
I ſhall ſpeak only of what is peculiar to the ſyſtem Leibnitz, inſert- 
of uy abliſbed harmony. "00 2 _ 

My firſt obſervation is, that'it raiſes, above the "yg 1 = 
utmoſt height of our conceptions, the power and un- OED 
derſtanding of the divine' art. Figure to * a 

5 ip, 


(138) Obſerve, 
that, ing 
to Leibnitz, that 
which is active in 
every ſubſtance, 
is a thing that 
ought to be re- 
duced toa true 
unity. As there- 
fore the body of 
every man is 
compoſed of ſe- 
veral ſubſtances, 
every one of 
them muſt have 
a principle of 
action, really di- 
ſtinct from the 
principle of every 
one of the reſt- 
He declares that 
the action of e- 
very principle 
muſt be ſpontane- 
ous. Now this 
muſt vary their 
effects infinitely, 
and confound 
them; for the 
ſhock of neigh- 
bouring bodies, 
muſt put ſome 
conſtraint on the 
natural ſpontane- 
ity of each. 
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Thip, which, though devoid of any ſenſation or know- 
ledge, and without _ directed any created 
or increated Being, has the — 

ſo very ſeaſonably, that it ſhall always have the wind 
favourable, ſhall ſhun ſwelling ſeas and rocks, ſhall 


caſt anchor whenever it be neceſſary, and retire into 


the harbour whenever it may be proper : ſuppoſe that 
ſach a ſhip fails in this manner ſeveral years together, 
for ever turned and ſituated in a due manner with re- 
gard to the change of the air, and the different ſitua - 
tion of ſeas and lands; you will confeſs that 
God's infinity is not too great to communicate ſuch. a 
power to a ſhip, and will even ſay, that the nature 
of the ſhip is ſuch as not to be ble of receiving 
ſuch a virtue from God. Nevertheleſs, what Mr. 
Leibnitz ſuppoſes concerning the mechaniſm of the 
human body, is more wonderful and ſurprizing than 
all this. I will now apply to Cæſar his ſyſtem of the 
union of body and ſoul. | 

II. It muſt be ſaid, according to this ſyſtem, the 
body of Julius Cæſar exerciſed its moving faculty in 
ſuch a manner, that, from his birth to his death he 
went through perpetual changes, which anſwered 
with the utmoſt exactneſs to the perpetual changes of 
a certain ſoul, which he did —— and which 
made no impreſſion upon him. We muſt ſay that 
the rule, according to which that faculty of Cæſar's 
body was to uce its acts, would go to the Senate 
on ſuch a day, at ſuch an hour, that he would there 
have ſpoke ſuch and ſuch words, &c. even though it 
had pleaſed God to annihilate Cæſar's ſoul, the day 
after it was created. We muſt ſay that this moving 
faculty changed and modified itſelf perpetually, ac- 
cording to the volubility of the thoughts of that am- 
bitious ſpirit ; and gave itſelf directly ſuch a ſituation 
rather than another, becauſe Czfar's ſoul paſſed from 
a certain thought to another. Can a blind power 
modify itſelf ſo exactly in conſequence of an impreſ- 
ſion communicated thirty or forty years before; 
which was never renewed before, and which is a- 
bandoned to itſelf, without its ever knowing what it 
has to do? Is not this much more incomprehenſible 
— ry voyage I mentioned in the preceding para- 

raph ? 

N II. A circumſtance which increaſes the difficulty 
is, that the human machine contains an almoſt num- 
berleſs multitude of organs, and is perpetually ex- 
poſed to the ſhock of the bodies that ſurround it 
(138); and which, by a numberleſs multitude of 
ſhakings, excite in it a thouſand forts of modifica- 
tions. How will it be poſſible to conceive, that there 
will never happen any diſorder or confuſion in this 
pre- eſtabliſbed harmony; but that it ſhall always go 
through its courſe, during the longeſt life of man, 
notwithſtanding the infinite varieties of the reciprocal 
action of ſo many organs on one another, ſurrounded 
on all ſides with a numberleſs multitude of particles, 
ſometimes hot, and at other times cold, ſometimes 
wet, and at other times dry; always active, and for 
ever ſtimulating the nerves one way or other. I will 
take it for granted, that the multiplicity of organs 
and external agents, may be a neceflary inſtrument 
of the almoſt infinite variety of changes in the human 
body ; but can that variety have fuck an exactneſs as 
is required here? Will it never diſturb the correſpon- 
dence between theſe changes and thoſe of the ſoul ? 
This ſeems to be quite impoſſible. 

IV. It will be to no purpoſe to have recourſe to 
God's power, to maintain that brutes are mere ma- 
chines; it would be in vain to repreſent, that God 
was able to contrive machines ſo artfully, that a man's 
voice, the reflected light of an object, Wc. will ſtrike 
them exactly where it is neceſſary, in order that they 
may move after a certain manner. All people, part 
of the Carteſians excepted, reject this ſuppoſition; 
and no Carteſian would admit it, ſhould it be extend- 
ed to man ; that is, ſhould it be aflerted that God 
could form bodies, to ſet bounds to the power and 
knowledge of God ; I only mean, that the nature 
of things does not admit that the faculties communi- 
cated to the creature, ſhould neceſſarily be without 
certain limitations. The actions of creatures muſt 


b 
of moving itſelf 


fate it is once in, if nothing happens which obliges it to 
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neceſſarily be proportioned to their eſſential ſtate; and 

performed agreeably to the character that ſuits with 

every machine ; for —_—_— to the axiom of the 

Philoſophers (139), whatever is received is propor- (1 widqui 

tioned bo the capacity of the thing which wie &. 4k, ad be. 

We conſequently may reject Mr. Leibnitz's hypotheſis 4 7ecipientis 

as impoſlible, ſince it is ſurrounded with greater diffi- Pfr. 

culties than that of the Automata. It ſuppoſes a per- 

petual harmony between two ſubſtances which do not 

act upon one another. But were ſervants machines, and 

ſhould punctually obey all their maſter's commands; 

it could not be ſaid that they did it without a real 

action of the maſter upon 2 for he would 

ſpeak ſome words, and make ſigns, which would 

really ſhake the organs of the ſervants. 
V. Let us now conſider the ſoul of Cæſar, and we 

ſhall find it ſurrounded with ſtill greater impoſſibilities. 

This ſoul was in the world without being expoſed to 

the influence of any ſpirit. The ſtrength it had re- 

ceived from God was the only principle of the parti- 

cular actions it produced every moment; and if thoſe 

actions differed from one other, it was not becauſe 

ſome were produced by the concourſe of ſome ſprings, 

which did not contribute to the production of the 

reſt, for the ſoul of man is ſimple, indiviſible, and 

immaterial. Mr. Leibnitz owns this ; and in caſe he 

did not own it, but on the contrary ſuppoſed with 

molt Philoſophers, 1 ſome of the moſt excel - 

lent Metaphyſicians of the age (140), that a bein \ | 

compoſed 4 Sie diſpoſed — 8 

a certain manner, is capable of thinking; I ſhould 

conſider his hypotheſis as abſolutely impoſſible upon 

that very account ; and I could refute it a great many 

other ways, of which I have no occaſion in this 

place, ſince he acknowledges the immateriality of 

our ſouls, and builds upon it. To return to the ſoul 

of Julius Cæſar, let us call it an immaterial Automata 

(141), and compare it with one of Epicurus's atoms, (141) Mr. Leib- 
mean an atom ſurrounded with a vacuum on all nitz employs this 


fides, and which ſhould never meet with any other cite gan in his 


atom. The compariſon is very juſt ; for on one T7 % one 
hand, this atom has a natural power of moving it- ges 3 22 


ſelf; exerts it without any foreign aid, and with- July 1698. p. 
out being retarded or traverſed by any thing; and 335. The ſoul, 
on the other hand, Czfar's ſoul is a ſpirit, which has 7%, 5» mot 
received a faculty of producing thoughts, and exerts as automaton. 
it without the influence of any other ſpirit or body. 

Nothing either aſſiſts or oppoſes it. If we conſult 

the common notions, and the ideas of order, we ſhall 

find that this atom muſt never ſtop; and that being 

moved the preceding moment, it muſt move in the 

preſent moment, and all the following ones, and that 

the manner of its motion muſt always be the ſame. 

This is the conſequence of an axiom approved by 

Mr. Leibnitz; Since à thing always remains in the (142) Memoite, 
inſerted in Hit. 
es Ou. des Sa- 
vans, for July 


1698, p. 331. 


(143) Mr. Leib- 
nitz declares he 
aſſents to the 
axiom; nay, I 
aſſert, adds he, 
that it is favour- 
able to me, as 
indeed it is one of 
the things I build 


upon 


change (142), . . . . we conclude, ſays he (143), not 
only that a body which is at reft will be always fo ; but 
alſo that a body which is in motion, will aways keep that 
motion or change, that is the ſame celerity or direction, 
if nothing intervenes which may prevent it. Every one 
knows very clearly, that this atom, whether it moves 
by an innate power, as was affirmed by Democritus 
and Epicurus, or moves by a power with which the 
Creator indued it, will always advance in an uniform 
manner, and equally in the ſame line, and never 
turn to the right or left, or go back. Epicurus was 
laughed at, when he invented the motion of decli- 
nation (144) ; it was a needleſs ſuppoſition, to extri- 
cate himſelf from the labyrinth of the fatal neceſſity 
of all things; and could not aſſign any reaſon for 
this new part of his hypotheſis. It claſhed with the 
moſt evident notions of our mind ; for it is plain 
that an atom, which ſhall have deſcribed a right 
line during two days, cannot divert its way at the 
beginning of the third, unleſs it meets with ſome 
obſtacle, muſt have a mind to go out of its way, or 
contain ſome ſpring, which begins to play that in- 
ſtant. The firſt of theſe reaſons cannot be admitted 
in a vacuum. 'The ſecond is impoſſible, ſince an a- 
tom has not the power of thinking ; and the third 
is abſolutely impoſſible in a particle or atom that is 

a perfect 


(144) See the 
art. EPICUR- 
rem. [C- 


145) This is ac- 
— to Mr. 
Leibnitz's ſyſtem» 


(146) I ſpeak of 
this by way of 
conceſſion, that 
is, I will not 
take even advan» 
tage of the rea- 
ſons which pre- 
vent our believ- 
ing, that a creat- 
ed ſpirit can give 
itſelf ideas. 


(147) Leibnitz, 


332. 


3 inſerted —_— 
nt Hift, des fm pleaſure to pain, the inſtant that a ſolution of con- 
22 tinuity is made in its body; becauſe the law of the in- 
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of the firſt edition of this article. I hope they will prove an occaſion of clearing up a ſub= 


a perſect unity. I muſt now make ſome uſe of all this. 

VI. The foul of Cæſar is a being to which unity 
belongs in a ſtrit ſenſe. The faculty of producin 
thoughts is a property of its own nature (145); — 
it received this faculty from God, both with regard 
to poſſeſſion and exertion. If the firſt thought it 
gives itſelf is a ſenſation of pleaſure, I do not ſee 
why the ſecond thought ſhall not alſo be a ſenſation 
of pleaſure ; for when the total cauſe of an effect 
continues the ſame, the effect cannot change. Now 
the ſoul, the ſecond inſtant of its exiſtence, does not 
receive a new faculty of thinking, only retains the 
faculty it was indued with the firſt inſtant, and is as 
independent from the concourſe of any other cauſe, 
in the ſecond inſtant as the firſt ; it muſt therefore re- 
produce the ſecond inſtant or moment the ſame 
thought it had before produced. If it be objected, 
that it muſt be in a ſtate of change, and would not 
be ſo in the caſe I ſuppoſed, I anſwer that its change 
will be like the change of an atom ; for an atom, 
which moves continually in the ſame line, acquires 
every inſtant a new ſituation, which however is like 
to the preceding fituation. A ſoul may therefore con- 
tinue in its ſtate of changing, if it gives itſelf a new 
thought like to the preceding. But if we do not 
ſuppoſe it to be ſo much confined, and allow it a 
change of thoughts, it yet muſt be granted, at leaſt, 
that the tranſition from one thought to another in- 
cludes ſome reaſon of affinity. It I ſuppoſe that, on 
a certain inſtant, Cæſar's ſoul ſees a tree with fruits 
and flowers, I can conceive (146), that it may im- 
mediately wiſh to ſee one that has only leaves, and af- 
terwards one that has only flowers ; and in this man- 
ner, that it will form to itſelf ſeveral images, which 
will ariſe one from the other ; but we cannot appre- 
hend the poſſibility of ſuch odd thoughts as are ſo 
common in the mind of man; thoughts which have 
ſo little affinity to, and are ſo very contrary to one ano- 
ther. We cannot conceive that God could indue the 
ſoul of Julius Cæſar with the principle I am gving to 
take notice of. He doubtleſs pricked himſelf more 
than once with a pin whilſt he was ſucking : and 
therefore, according to the hypotheſis I am here exa- 
mining, his ſoul muſt have produced a ſenſation of 
pain, immediately after the agreeable ſenſations ariſing 
from the ſweetneſs of the milk, which it had enjoyed 
two or three minutes together. By what ſpring was 
it determined to interrupt its pleaſures, and to give it- 
ſelf up on a ſudden to a ſenſation of pain, without re- 
ceiving any intimation of preparing itſelf for change, 
and without receiving any new alteration in its ſub- 
ſtance ? If we read the life of this firſt Roman Em- 
peror, a ſtronger objection than this will occur every 
inſtant, 

VII. This would be more comprehenſible, if we 
ſuppoſed that man's ſoul is not a ſpirit, but rather a 
legion of ſpirits, every one of which has its functions, 
which begin and end exactly as the changes wrought 
in a human body declare. In conſequence of thus 
we mult ſay, that ſomething analogous to a great 
number of wheels and ſprings, or ot matters which 
ferment, diſpoſed 3 to the changes of our 
machine, awakes or lulls to ſleep, ſor a certain time, 
the action of each of thoſe ſpirits; but in this caſe, 
the ſoul of man would no longer be one ſubſtance, 
but eus per aggregationem, a heap and collection of 
ſubſtances, like to material beings. We here ſeek 
for a ſingle being, which may form, at one time, 
joy, at another time, grief, &c. We do not ſearch 
for ſeveral beings, one of which may produce hope, 
another deſpair, fc. 

In the above-mentioned obſervations, I have only 


| explained thoſe, which Mr. Leibnitz did me the ho- 


nour to examine, I ſhall now make ſome reflections 

on his anſwers. : 
VIII. He ſays (147), that the law of the change, which 

happens in the ſubſtance of the animal, tranſports it 


diviſible ſubſtance of that animal ts to repreſent what is 
done in its body, in the manner we experience it; and 
even to repreſent, in ſome meaſure, and with reſpect to 


Vol. VIII. 


ject 


that body, whatever is done in the world. Theſe words 
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are a very good explication of the foundations of this 


ſyſtem: they are, as it were, the unravelling of, and 
key to it; but, at the ſame time, they are the very 
things, to which all the objections, made by thoſe who 
look upon this new hypotheſis as impoſſible, are 
levelled. The law we ſpeak of ſuppoſes a decree of 
God, and ſhews wherein this * agrees with 
that of occaſional cauſes. Theſe two ſyitems unite 


in the following point; that there are laws, accord- 


ing to which the ſoul of man muſt repreſent what is 
done in the body of man, as we experience it. But they 
diſagree as to the manner of executing theſe laws. 
The Carteſians ſay, that God puts them in execution; 
but Mr. Leibnitz affirms, that the ſoul itſelf executes 
them. But I look upon this as impoſſible ; the ſoul 
not having the inſtruments neceſſary for ſuch an exe- 
cution. Now, how infinite ſoever the knowledge 
and power of God may be, he cannot perform, by a 
machine deſtitute of a certain piece, what requires 
the concourſe of ſuch a piece. He muſt be obliged to 
ſupply that defect; Bt in this caſe, it would be 
himſelf, and not the machine, which had produced 
that effect. I will now ſhew, that the ſoul is not in- 
dued with the inſtruments neceſſary for the execution 
of the divine law mentioned to us, and will employ 
a compariſon for that purpoſe. 

Let us figure to ourſelves an animal created by God, 
and JE by him to ſing continually. It is cer- 
tain he will always fing ; but if God allots him a 
certain muſick- book, he muſt neceſſarily either ſet it 
before his eyes, imprint it on his memory, or give 
ſuch a formation to his muſcles, that, according to 
the laws of Mechanicks, one certain note will always 
come after the other, exactly, purſuant to the order of 
the muſick-book. We cannot conceive, without this, 
that the animal in queſtion will ever be able to fol- 
low the whole ſeries of notes, as ſet down by the 
Creator of all things. Let us apply the like plan to 
man's ſoul. Mr. L-ibnits is of opinion, that it not 
only received the faculty of induing itſelf inceſſantly 
with thoughts, but likewiſe the faculty of following 
always a certain order of thoughts, which may cor- 
reſpond to the perpetual changes of the machine of 
the body. 'This ſeries or order of thoughts is like the 
muſick-book ſet before the ſinging animal above- 
mentioned. Can the foul change its perceptions eve- 
ry inſtant, or its modifications according to this tab- 
lature or book of thoughts, without knowing the 
ſeries of the notes, and thinking actually on them? 
Now experience ſhews that it knows nothing of them. 
Were it not neceſſary, at leaſt, that in default of ſuch 
a knowledge, there ſhould be a ſeries of particular 
inſtruments, each of which might be a neceſſary 
cauſe of ſuch and ſuch a thought ? Muit they not be 
diſpoſed in ſuch a manner, as that one might operate 
exactly after the other, according to the correſpon- 


dence pre-e/tabliſhed between the changes of the ma- 


chine of the body, and the thoughts of the ſoul ? But 
it is very certain, that an immaterial, ſimple and in- 
diviſible ſubſtance cannot be compoſed of ſuch a 
numberleſs multitude of particular inſtruments, placed 
one before the other, according to the order of the 
tablature in queſtion ; and conſequently the human 
ſoul cannot poſſibly execute that law. 

Mr. Leibnitz (148) ſuppoſes, that the ſoul does not 
diſtindly know its future perceptions, but that it per- 
ceives them confuſedly ; and that there is in every ſubſtance, 


traces of every thing that have happened, and will hap- (149) Wecannot 


n ta it (149): but this numberle/s multitude 0 c 
* prevents our diſtinguiſhing — 33 The Mar of 
ate of every ſubſtance is a natural conſequence of its 
preceding ſtate. . . . (150) The foul, nottwithſlanding 
its fimplicity, has always a ſenſation compoſed of ſeveral 
perceptions at one and the ſame time; which anſwers our 
purpoſe, as well as if it was compoſed of parts, like a 
machine. For every preceding perception influences thoſe 
which follow, agreeable to a law of order, which is in 
perceptions as well as in motion. (151) As the fer- 
ceptions which are found together in the ſame ſoul, at the 
Same time, include a numberleſs multitude of ſmall undi- 
Ninguiſhable ſenſations, which muſt afterwards be un- 

| | Folded, 
9 K 


(148) Leibnitz, 


ibid. p. 337+ 


conceive this in 
an indiviſible, 
ſimple and im- 
material ſub- 
ſtance. 


(150) Ibid. b · 
339, 310. 


(151) Ibid. p. 
340. 
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ject equally difficult and important. 


Folded, aue muft not wonder at the infinite variety of what 


is to reſult from it, in time. This is only a repreſentative 
conſequence of the ſoul, which muſt expreſs what paſſes, 
and even what will happen in its body ; and, in ſome 
meaſure, in all the refl, by the connexion and correſpon- 
dence of all the parts of the world. 1 have not much to 
reply to this. I only ſay that this ſuppoſition, when 
once well explained, will be the true way of reſolv- 
ing all theſe difficulties. Mr. Leibnitz, by means of 
the penetration of his exalted genius, has very well 
conceived the whole compaſs and force of this ob- 
jection, and in what manner the chief inconveniency 
ought to be remedied. I am perſuaded that he will 
ſmooth the rougheſt parts of his ſyſtem, and inform 
us of ſome excellent particulars concerning the nature 
of ſpirits. No man 15 able to travel to more advan- 
tage, or more ſafety than he in the intellectual world. 


ROR 


(152) They are 
in treatiſe 2, of 
* Conoiſſance EA 
ſimene, from s 
225,top. 243, 
Paris edit. 1699. 


I hope his noble illuſtratians will remove all the im- 
poſſibilities, which hitherto have occurred to my ima- 
gination; and that he will ſolve, in the moſt ſolid 
manner, my difhculties, as well as thoſe of Father 
Francis Lami (152) ; and it is theſe hopes that made 
me ſay, without a compliment, that his ſyſtem ought (153) B-ginning 
to be conſidered as an important conqueſt (153). of the rem. [I. 
He will not be much puzzled by this, viz. that e. 

whereas, according to the ſuppoſition of the Carteſi- 
ans, there is but one general law for the union of men ever hag th 
all ſpirits with bodies ; he will have it, that God fan thought, ; 
gives to every ſpirit a particular law ; the reſult of 1 don't Gy for a 
which ſeems to tn that the primitive conſtitution of 2 together, 
every ſpirit is ſpecifically different from all others 5 
(154). Do not the Thomiſts ſay, that there are as ciph 


Ae e Ih The principle af 
many ſpecies as individuums in the nature of angels? thought muſt 


therefore havea 
particularrule and 


(134) No two 


a) See Jean Le- nature in each, 
2 Dre RORENCO ((MARCO AURELIO), one of the joint Lords of the Valley of 
part 1. p. 244. Lucerne, and Grand Prior of St. Roc at Turin, was a great perfecutor of the Waldenſes 

wee rf, in the 17th Century [A]. He alſo wrote the following books againſt them [B], Nar- 

the memoirs Fatione dell' introduttione delle Hereſie nelle Valli de Piemonte, printed at Turin in 16 32, 

16% and Memorie Hiſtoriche dell' introduttione delle Heręſie, printed in the ſame city anno 1649, 

: * 1 and dedicated to the Duke of Savoy (a). He was born in the Valley of Lucerne, 

{ * tern was ſon to Count John Baptiſt Rorenco (b), and was living in 1668 (c ). 1 05 See the fame 


Was a great perſecutor of the Waldenſes in the 

Fay rt Peter 7 in his hiſtory of the Pro- 

teſtant churches of Piedmont, N of the fa- 

mine in 1628, adds as follows. e adverſaries of 

the Proteflant churches in the Vallies, who are always 

awatching for ſome opportunity to perſecute them, choſe that 

of the famine, hoping it would ſereye them as a net to 

fa, and draw into them the poor famiſhed people; and 

among thoſe who exerted themſelves in a particular man- 

ner, were the abovementioned Monk Bonaventure, and 

Marco Aurelio Rorenco, Prior of Lucerne, jon to one of 

the Gentlemen of the Valley, who, having fludied the 

law, turned Prieſt, and travelling to Rome, was ap- 

pointed Prior of Lucerne, and peſſeſſar of the revenues of 

the ſaid priory: but this (as was publiſhed even by thoſe 

of his oven party) was for his having promiſed at Rome 

and elſewhere, to uſe all his power and abilities to pro- 

mote the Romiſb religion in the Vallies ; and there aboliſb, 

at haſt reſtrain, that of the Proteſtants ; and even before 

he was returned from his journey to Rome, ſome of the 

Proteflants were credibly informed, that the Prior, for 

the aforeſaid purpoſe, had propoſed, and concluded to build 

new convents in the Valley of Lucerne, and in ſome other 

places; and, in others, to build manſions for ſome Friers, 

and to perform other matters of this kind, which he a 

little after endeavoured, to the utmoſt of his power, to 

bring about. In the firſt place, he prevailed with Count 

Fobn Baptiſt Rorenco his father, living at la Tour, to 

fell his houſe, and the adjoining buildings, to turn them 

into a monaſiery, there to lodge a ſeminary of Monks called 

Franciſeans, reformed minims. And the 23d June 

of the aboveſaid year 1628, he conducted them thither, 

accompanied by Frier Bonaventure, and ſeveral other 

Manis and Prieſis ; and immediately after they ſent thi- 

ther all ſuch provifiens as the Monks might hade occaſion 

for themſelves, and to purchaſe the conſciences of the 

poor famiſhed people; and they began to beſtow very li- 

berally to ſuch frau Papiſts as remained at la Tour, e- 

wen to ſome who had little need of them, to make the 

neighbouring Proteſtants deſirous of” going to them, and 

ſaying, what will you give me, and I will do whatever 

(1) Peter Gilles, you 4. e. But ſeeing none come, they invited them by 

Hije. Eccleſ. des "their Papiſts, wherein was particularly diligent Lady 

e atharine, the ſaid Prios's mother, who uſed to go from 

N houſe to houſe, exhorting the poorer and æuealer fart of peo- 

2) Jean Leger, Pl, te go and accept the great charity which the neigh- 
4 des Egliſes bouring Fathers had prepared for them (1). 

Vaudoiſes, part. Another Hiſtorian of the churches of the Vallies 

2. f. 15% He ſays, that the great Prior Rorenco is their great perſecu- 

fur tor, and member of the Council de extirpandis hæreticis 

and the dedication (2), for extirpating Hereticks, . . . . being boted upon, 

of his Look isdat- by the Court of Rome, as the moſl gent, the moſt ſubtle, 

ed the iſt of and the moſt effettual inſlrument they could have met 

May, 1669. ah in this age, to haraſs thoje poor people of the Val. 


lies; and the man who was beſt ſkilled in contriving de- 
fon and other methods to ruin them, as being 
in this ſtudy, for he is now decrepit (3). (3) Hip. des E. 
ULB] He alſo wrote . . . . books againſt them.] Peter gl Vaudciſe,, 
Gilles having told us (4), that in 1610, a book was P. 173. 
publiſhed, entitled, Vittoria triomphale, written by : 
Samuel de Caſſini, a Franciſcan, and which aſperſed (4) Ibid. p. 13+ 
the Waldenſes, adds, We find much to the ſame 
„ purpoſe, in the book entitled, Breve narratione, of 
* the preſent Prior of Lucerne, printed in 1632 ; and 
calculated purpoſely to aſperſe the religion and 
«« manners of the Proteſtants of the Vallies, and filled 
« with falfities and impudent calumnies, with the 
« following preamble, You ſay, you do; and there are 
&« f/lill ſome perſons living, who remember that your # tn 
&« thers did ſuch and 2 things. But finding - 
« wards that violent complaints were made of his 
ſlanders; and that he was aſked in good earneſt 
the proofs of what he had writ ; and particularly 
to produce the living witneſſes of certain iniquities 
committed in paſt times; as he did not know 
where to have them, he printed another piece in 
1634, entitled, Lettre Apologetique, (an Apologeti- 
cal Letter) in which he declares, that he newer in- 
tended to afperſe the Proteflants of the Vallies ; and 
that what he had writ down in his book were only 
relations of what fome Authors had writ concerning 
certain vices, which had prevailed, in times paſl, in 
many places. But to prevent his being again ſur- 
priſed, he was very careful not to name the pre- 
tended Authors, and places and times.” Ihe 
Churches of the Waldenſes appointed Valere Gros, 
Miniſter of the church of Villar, to anſwer this Prior's 
firſt book (5), which anſwer was got publiſhed ; but 
as to the anſwer made to the ſecond book, it was 
publiſhed ; and a general account of it is given in the 
Hiſtorian whom 1 quoted (6). See the art. GILLES (6) Ibid. p. £46 
(PETER). & ſeg, 
(a) He is no leſs ſo with reſpect to Dr. Francis 
le Picart, who alſo is one of his heroes, if it be true 
what we are told concerning this man, viz. that be- 
ing in the pulpit the 25th of November 1553, after 
having railed, according to cuſtom, againſt the new- 
ly converted Lutherans, he proceeded ſo far as to 
ſay, that the King ought, for ſome time, to feign him- 
felF to be a Lutheran them, in order that they, be- 
ing thereby emboldened to aſſemble publickly in all places, 
they might be cut to pieces, and the Kingdom be at once 
purged of them. See the Anatomy of the Maſi, &c. 
tranſlated from the Italian of Antonio Adamo, page 
38, printed by J. Martin, 1562. By the way, = 
Lac, whether ſome of thoſe had not been at this 
ſermon, who, nineteen years after, adviſed Charles 
IX. to the Paris maſſacre ? REM. Crir.] 
[4] Sen 


cc 
66 
cc 
cc 
46 
cc 
«c 
46 
cc 
c«c 
66 
«c 
«c 
«c 


(5) Ibid. p. 339 


(a) Mr. Fenton's 
Obſervations on 
ſome of Mr. Wal. 
ir Poems, p. 
133, 134. edit. 
London 1730. 


(5) Ibid- p · 134» 
135. 


(c) See Letters of @ very ingemous perſon, of excellent natural parts, 


Orinda to Poli- 
archus, p. 79 


edit · Lond. 1705. 


ROS 

tt ROSCOMMON (WENT WORTH DILLON, EARL on was deſcended 
of an ancient family in Ireland, and was ſon of James Dillon Earl of Roſcommon in 
that Kingdom [A], where his ſon Wentworth, who is the ſubje& of this article, was 
born, when that Kingdom was under the Adminiſtration of the firſt Earl of Strafford, 
to whom his Lordſhip's mother (deſcended from the Boyntons of Bramſton in York- 
ſhire) was nearly related; and when he was baptiſed, the Lord Lieutenant gave him the 
firname of his own family Wentworth (a). He paſſed the firſt years of his infancy in 
Ireland, and was educated in the Proteſtant Religion, The Earl of Strafford afterwards 
ſent for him over into England [B], and placed him at his own ſeat in Yorkſhire; under 
the tuition of Dr. Hall, afterwards Biſhop of Norwich, a perſon of eminent learning 
and piety. By him he was inſtructed in Latin, and without learning the common rules 
of Grammar, which he could never retain in his memory, he attained to write in that 
language with claſſical elegance and propriety, and with ſo much eaſe, that he choſe 
it to correſpond with thoſe friends, who had learning ſufficient to ſupport the Commerce. 
When the cloud began to gather over England, and the Earl of Strafford was im- 
peached, by the advice of the Lord Primate Uſher he was ſent to complete his educa- 
tion at Caen in Normandy under the famous Monſieur Bochart. After ſome years he 
travelled ro Rome, where he grew familiar with the moſt valuable remains of antiquity, 
applying himſelf, particularly to the knowledge of medals, which he gained to perfection, 
and ſpoke Italian with ſo much grace and fluency, that he was frequently miſtaken for a 
native. Soon after the Reſtoration he returned to England, where he was graciouſly 
received by King Charles II. and made Captain of the Band of Penſioners. In the 
gaieties of that age he was tempted to indulge a violent paſſion for gaming, by which 
he frequently hazarded his life in duels, and exceeded the bounds of a moderate fortune: 
A wviſpute with the Lord Privy Seal, about part of his eſtate, obliging him to reviſit 
his native country, he reſigned his poſt in the Engliſh Court; and ſoon after his arrival 
at Dublin, the Duke of Ormonde appointed him Captain of the Guards (H). Mrs, Katha- 
rine Phillips in a letter to Sir Charles Cottere] dated at Dublin Oct. 19 1662 (c), ſtyles him 
and certainly the moſt hopeful young 
Nobleman in Ireland. However, he ſtill retained his exceſſive paſſion for gaming, 
which engaged him in the following adventure. As he returned to his lodgings from a 
gaming-table, he was attacked in the dark by three ruffians, who were employed to 
aſſaſſinate him. The Earl defended himſelf with ſo much reſolution, that he diſpatched 
one of the aggreſſors, whilſt a Gentleman, accidentally paſſing that way, interpoſed, and 
diſarmed another; the third ſecured himſelf by flight, This generous aſſiſtant was a 
diſbanded officer of a good family and fair reputation, but whoſe circumſtances were 
ſuch, that he wanted even a plain ſuit of clothes to make a decent appearance at the Caſtle. 
But his Lordſhip on this occaſion preſenting him to the Duke of Ormonde, prevailed 
with his Grace that he might reſign his poſt of Captain of the Guards to his friend; 
which for about three years the Gentleman enjoyed, and upon his death the Duke return- 
ed the Commiſſion to his generous benefactor. The pleaſures of the Engliſh Court and 
the friendſhips he had there contracted, were powerful motives for his return to London. 
SÞn after he came, he was made Maſter of the Horſe to the Dutcheſs of York, and 
married the Lady Frances, eldeſt daughter of Richard Earl of Burlington, who before 
had been the wife of Colonel Courtney. Here he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his writings 


[C]. and about this time, in imitation of thoſe learned and polite aſſemblies with which 


(1) Wood, Faſt 
Oxon, vol. 2. col. 
223. 2d edit. 


(2) Obſervations 
—_ of Mr. 

aller: Poems, 
5. 134+ 


he had been acquainted abroad, he began to form a ſociety for the refining and fixing 
the ſtandard of our language, in which his great friend Mr. Dryden was a principal 
aſſiſtant. This project was entirely defeated by the religious commotions, which enſued 

on 


[] Son of James Dillon, Earl of Roſcommon, in that 


[C] His writings.) I. An Eſay on tranſlated verſe | 
Kingdom.) This Nobleman, when he was very young, f 


London 1680 and 1684, 4to. To which are pre 


was converted from the Roman Catholick religion by 
Dr. Uſher, Archbiſhop of Armagh, and was ſent 
to England, and committed to the care of Dr. George 
Hakewell, who, finding him to be a youth of excel- 
lent parts, placed him in Exeter college in Oxford, 
in the beginning of the year 1628, under the care of 
Laurence Bodley, B. D. nephew to Sir Thomas Bod- 
ley. In this college he continued ſeveral years, and 
afterwards returned to his own country (1). | 
[B] The Earl of Strafford afterwards ſent for him 
over into England.) Mr. Fenton tells us (2), that Lord 
Roſcommon's father having been converted by Archbiſhop 
Leer, from the communion of the church of Rome, the 
Earl of Strafford, apprekending, that bis family would 
be expoſed to the moſl furious effes of religious * * 
at the beginning of the Iriſh rebellion ſent for his godſon 
into England. But this paſſage contains a very groſs 
miſtake, fince the Farl of Strafford was beheaded on 
the 12th of May 1641, whereas the Iriſh rebellion 
did not break out till the latter end of October follow 


ing. | 


ed commendatory verſes by Mr. Dryden, and his 
ſon Charles Dryden, and others. To ſeveral editions 
of this Efay is added a ſpecimen of blank verſe, being 
the Battle in Heaven, taken out of Milton's Paradiſe 
Loſt. II. Horace Art of Poetry, tranſlated into 
Engliſh blank verſe. London 1680, in 4to. To 
which is prefixed, a copy of verſes by Mr. Waller. 
III. 4 Paraphraſe on the 143th Pſalm. IV. Silenus, 
being Virgil's ſixth Eclogue tranſlated. V. Ode on 
Solitude. VI. The 22d Ode of the firſt Book, and the 
6th Ode of the third Book of Horace, tranſlated, VII. 
On Mr. Dryden's Religio Laici. VIII. The Dream. 
IX. The Grove ; being a tranſlation of part of the 
th ſcene of the 2d a of Guarini's Paſtor Fida. X. 
Ghoft of the old Houſe of Commons to the new one, 
22 to meet at Oxford. XI. On the death of 4 
's Dog. XII. 4 Pro ſpoken to the Duke of 
York at Edinburg, and a Prologue and 7 gue to two 
Mrs. Katharine Philipi's plays. XIII. the Day of 
Judgment. XIV. Roſi's Ghoſt, XV. He tranſlated 
into French, Dr. William Sherhc#'s Caſe of * „ 
2 | | 
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(4) Fenton, «bi 
ſupra. 


(e Wood, Faſti 
Oxon. yol. 2. col. 
234. 


J Fenton, ub: 
ſupra. 


( g) See his 
tranſlation of the 
Church's Hymn, 
Diet Ir, Dies 
illæ. 


(% Wood, ubi 
ſupra, 


(3) Ibid. p · 136. 


(a\ Notes on the 
Catholicon dE 
fag ne, p. 196 
& ſeg. edit. of 
1696. See alſo 
Þ 99s 


(5) Thuan. lib. 
120. p. 827. 


(a) Mercure Ca- 
lant, for Jan. 
1701. P · 104 ; 


(5) Menagiana, 
p. 297, of the 
Iſt Dutch edit. 


(a) The Latin hi- 
ſtorians call him 
Reſa, and the 
French Roſe. 


(5) Mercure Ca- 
tant, for Feb, 


1703. p. 332. 


1) Mercure Ca- 

nt, for Feb. 
1703. p. 331. 
(2) Ibid. P · 335 
(3) Cum ſub Ber- 
nardi Saxonis 
auſpiciis magiſ- 
trum equitum e- 
giſſet. Francken- 
ſtcinius, in Indice 
H.ſt. Benjam. 
Prioli. | 
(4) Pufendorf, 
Rerum Fuecic. lib. 
Il, P- 374 


ROS 


on King James's acceſſion to the throne ; at which time the Earl took a reſolution to 
paſs the remainder of his life at Rome [D], telling his friends, that it would be beſt to fer 
next to the chimney when the chamber ſmoked, Amidſt theſe reflections he was ſeized 
by the gout 3 and being too impatient of pain, he permitted a bold French pretender to 
phyſic to apply a repelling medicine, in order to give him preſent relief, which drove 
the diſtemper into his bowels, and in a ſhort time put a period to his life (d), about 
January the 17th 1684 (e) at his houſe near St. James's Weſtminſter, The moment in 
which he expired, he cried out with a voice, that expreſſed the moſt intenſe fervour of 


devotion (57), 


My God, my Father, and my Friend, 
Do not forſake me at my end (g). 


He was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey. He was ſucceeded in his honours by his uncle 


Cary 
II. and King William III. from which 
in November 1689 (5). 


of Supreme Powers. Mr. Fenton obſerves (3), that in 
our author's writings we view the ma of a mind, 
« that was naturally ſerious and ſolid, richly fur- 
niſhed and adorned with all the ornaments of art 
or ſcience, and theſe ornaments unaffectedly diſ- 
poſed in the moſt regular and elegant order. His 
imagination might have probably been more fruit- 
ful and ſprightly, if his judgment had been leſs 
ſevere ; but that ſeverity (delivered in a maſculine, 
clear, ſuccin& ſtyle) contributed to make him ſo 
eminent in the didactical manner, that no man 
with juſtice can affirm he was ever equalled by 
any of our own nation, without confeſſing at the 
ſame time, that he is inferior to none. In ſome 
other kinds of writing his genius ſeems to have 
wanted fire to attain the point of perfection; but 
who can attain it?“ Mr. Pope likewiſe in his 


«6 
cc 
66 
cc 
cc 
cc 
66 
cc 


Dillon, who was Colonel of a Regiment in Ireland in the war between King James 
ingdom returning to England he died at Cheſter 


Eſſay on Criticiſm (4) ſpeaks of our Author in theſe (4) Ver. 525 C 
terms : Jer 

—— Roſcommon, not more learn d than good, 

With manners gen raus as his noble blood ; 

To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known, 

And ev'ry Author's merit but his own, 


[D] The religious commotions which enſued on Kin 
James aceſſion to the throne, at which time . 
Earl took a reſolution to paſs the remainder of his li/+ at 
Rome.) Thele are the words of Mr. Fenton (5) ; but (5) 774; (pra, , 
there is a miſtake in them, ſince according to that 135, 136. 
Writer himſelf, the Earl died in 1684, or according 
to Mr. Wood (6), January the 17th, 1684-5 ; by (6) Us: ſupra. 
which it appears, that he did not ſurvive the reign of 
King Charles II. who died February the 6th, 1684-5. 

＋. 


ROSE (WILLIAM), preacher to Henry III. and Biſhop of Senlis, the moſt fu- 


rious of all the Leaguers in France. See the notes on the Catholicon (a) : but add the 
following circumſtance, that having refuſed to lay aſide his pontifical veſtments, when 
the Parliament of Paris obliged him to make amende honorable (a kind of penance) the 
th of September 1398, he made it in his epiſcopal dreſs (b). Mr. de Launoi ought to be 
highly blamed for beſtowing fo many 2 — on this Prelate (c), without inter ſperſing 
it with one ſingle cenſure. This is really ſcandalous. 


ROSE (TOUSSAINT), Marquis of Coye, Secretary of the King's Cabinet, Fre- 
ſident of the Chamber of Accompts, and one of the forty Members of the French Aca- 
demy, bad been Secretary to Cardinal Mazarin. He died the 6th of January 1701, in 
his fourſcore and Gxth year (a). His poſterity is ſtill ſubſiſting [A]. The ſeat in fe 
Academy which became vacant by his death, and in which he had ſucceeded Mr. Con- 
rart in 1675, was filled by Mr. de Saci, the 17th of March 1701. 
Menagiana, that he was of à good family of Provins; that he had been Secretary to 


(e) Lavnoivs, in 


Hiſt. Collegit 
Navarr. p. 1019 
& ſeq. 


We find by the 


Cardinal de Reiz, and had writ ſome extremely beautiful letters in bis name (b). 


[A] His poſterity is till ſubhſiſting.] Louis de Roſe, 
his fou, Lord of Coye, Counſellor of the Parliament 
of Mentz, and Secretary of the King's Cabinet, died 
in 1688, and left, by Magdelen de Bailleul his wife 


ROSEN (a) (REINHOLD), a Gentleman of Livonia [A], ſerved under the 


(1) 6 ee to 
de Bailleul, 
(1), a ſon and <a aca The daughter married, Profident 3 — 
the 28th of April, 1699, Anthony Portail, Attorney tier. She after- 


. . . wards married 
General in the Parliament of Paris (2). Marguls -&s Va- 


tans 


2) Extracted 
the Mer- 


Duke of Weimar, afterwards in the French armies, and had the reputation of being a ane Galant, tor 


brave warrior [B]. 


(b) He went and paid his compliments to the King, at the Siege of Dole in 1668, on 


He married in Alſatia, and was ſettled to very great advantage there Jun. 270% p: 


105. 


which occaſion * he was mounted on a horſe aged thirty eight years, which he faid had 


[4] 4 Gentleman of Livonia.) He was of a family 
of which there have been Knights of the Order of Sword- 
bearers (1); and we know that Mr. Roſen, Marſhal 
of France, had records brought from Livonia, which 
prove that the nobility of his — is of great antiquity. 
He has the honour to be related to the royal family of 
Sweden ; and there was a Marſhal of his family (2). 


DLZ] He had the reputation of being a brave warrior.] 


He mult neceſſarily have been a valiant man, and 


- ſkilled in war, ſince the Duke of Weimar gave him 


the command of the horſe (3), and appointed him, 
by his will, one of the Directors of the Army (4). It 


« ſaved 


Franckenſ. 
would be endleſs to particularize all the battles he 2245 Hiſe 


was in, and wherein he gave proofs of his courage. Friali. 

I therefore had better refer my Readers to the relati- (6) The 14th of 
ons of that time. He is often mentioned in them un- Nov. 1643. 
der the title of Colone/ Roſe : but I muſt not omit that (7) Appendix 
he was not always victorious, he being taken priſoner Hiſt. Univer}: 
at Mariendal in 1645 (5), when Marſhal de Turenne's 79: Clive f. 
army was beat there. He would have met with the 3 T 
ſame ill fate at the defeat at Darlingen (6), had he A by 
not fled with the utmoſt ſpeed (7). Marſhal de 'Tu- the pretended Nr. 
renne was not ſatisfied with his conduct at the battle 


du Buiſſon, book 
at Mariendal (8); and was leſs ſo, two years after, 3. p. 195: Hagus 
= ; 


when edit. 1688. 


ROS 777 
(4 Meme * ſaved his life at the battle of Rocroy (c). He died ſome time after, and ſettled a pen- 
— b. 333: ion on bis borſe, with a meadow, and gave him bis liberty d [C]. Having no male iſſue, 
% This. pe 334% he reſolved to promote one of his relations, who had prevailed with him to quit Livonia; 
| accordingly he got him a wife, and left him all his poſſeſſions. This kinſman was creared 
aan Marſhal of France in J anuary 1703. He has a great eſtate in Alſatia, which is ſettled 
(9 upon him in fee (e). He has a fon who is Major-General, and a daughter married to 


/ * 33+ Marquis de Rottemberg (J). 


when he thought him the chief promoter of the re- Hriaus perſonages, Had he ſurvived him, he doubthſi 


„ bellion meditated by the Swedes in his army, inſo- 

0 po rome much that he put him under a guard (9) : bar he af- 

$28 terwards received an order from Court, to ſet him at 

ackenſt. liberty (10). 

* 5 « Hiſe Priolo obſerves, that a brother of our Roſen was 

Pull. killed at the battle of Rhetel, in December 1650 

(11). Mention is made, in the Mercure Frangois 

(11) Priolus, de (12), of Colonel JOHN ROSE, couſin to Colonel 

Rebas _ lib. Reinhold Roſe. In page 899, volume 5, of the The- 

5. num-3*»P** atre de I Europe, mention is made of one VOLMAR 

1 ROSA, who was killed for having given a box o'the 
(12) Tom. 23. p. pax (13). 

[C] He ſettled a E on his horſe, with a meadow, 
and gawe him his liberty.) A man, who was defirous to 
(13) Franckenft. lay hold of every opportunity of communicating his 
** collections, would have a large field here. For though 

he even ſhould not ſpeak of all ſuch animals, to 
whom teſtimonies have been given of affection and 
(14) Concerning gratitude (14), but only of ſuch as relate to horſes, 
the honours paid he might mention a vaſt number of inſtances. I 
ge CD] know ſome, beſides thoſe which I took notice of 
he art. MA- in the remark [M] of the article CALIGULA, and 
HOMET. See in the remark [O] of the article of the Emperor HA- 
in the Mercure DRIAN; but 1 nevertheleſs will be pretty conciſe on 
Galant, ior July that ſubject. The Reader may aul conſult Philip 
4 or „ Camerarius, who has given very good collections re- 
2 lating to this ſubject in Tom. 1. book 2. chap. 1. of 
his hiſtorical meditations. Some citations relating to 
this purpoſe are alſo ſeen in the Peintures Morales of 
Father le Moine. He did not forget Caligula ; but 
has repreſented his folly in ſuch affected terms, that 
it is impoſſible for me to _—_ = 8 I have 
to tranſcribe them here. mperor, ſays he (15), 
n bi cauſed a palace of marble to be built for a horſe. He 


au ould have made a god of him, by a new kind 
theofis ; and forced the twekve Gods of the capitol to ad- 
mit bim into their number. Pliny (16) alſo gives us ſome (16) Pltn. lib. 8; 
inſtances of honours which have been paid to horſes. cap. 42. See al's 
All military men have not been fo grateful to lb. 10. chap. 43. 
their horſes as our Roſen. A Neapolitan Gentleman , _ 
having forſaken his horie, was ſentenced to keep him: yen, 
Father Pardies quotes Spondanus on this occaſion, and 
ſays, that à great Prince (17) of former times, famous 17) This was 
for his virtue, and his zeal in doing juſtice to every one, Charles duke of 
thought he pronounced a ſentence worthy of his exalted Calabria, fon to 
rank, when he decreed in favour of an old horſe, uo, 2 King of 
having been forſaken by his maſler in his old age, and to 8 1 
whom he had done very remarkable ſervice in war, — * nn. 1328. n. 
went, by I know not what inſtinct or accident, and rung 18. He quotes 
a bell that was hung up at the palace gate, purpoſely Summonte, lib. 
that all who met — ill treatment, might ring it, in 3 
order to make their complaints, and ſue for juſtice (18). Ty 
Sabba Caſtiglione, Ny: 9 edi 0 N — A n 
his death, was Knight of Malta, and Commander of treatiſe, de /a 
Faenza, in March 1554 (19), relates this ſtory very Connoy. des Beres; 
much at large in chap. 122 of his Ricordi neceſſarii 1 
dalprincipio della wita civile, fins d fine di quella, Ge. (79) ha,, 
See Camerarius, in the chapter cited above. ad d 
I fancy that the Judges who pronounced ſentence (20) Mercure 
(20) in a law ſuit, againſt the cat of Madam du Puii, Galant, tor July 
a celebrated player on the harp (21), would have acted — p- 236. 
otherwiſe, had ſuch a cauſe for the horſe of the eh cal. 
Neapolitan Gentleman been brought before them. ; 
Thi Lady» Wik-ands ben 
carried on, in order to — it ſet afide. Meſſieurs 
Maurice, Vautier, and de Ferriere, all famous Lawyers, 
diſplayed their genius and abilities, the former in de- 
ending it, and the two others in pleading againſt it. 


Peintures Ai. Had it furniſhed in a princely manner, and ordered him to The penſion which the deceaſed Lady ſettled on her cat, 


rales. See Sueto- 
nius, in Caligula, 


Cap. 55. 


this, he nominated him Conſul, gave him a 2 in the 
Senate, and had his name regiflred in the Faſti or Ro- 
man Calendar, with Cato, Pompey, and ſuch like illu- 


ROSEO or ROSEUS (MAMBRIN), 


have the retinue of a Monarch. Not contented with! and the wiſts which he ordered ſhould be paid her 


every week, were the circumſtances moſt inveighed a- 
gainſt (22). NY OTE (22) Tbids 


an Italian Author, lived in the 16th Cen- 


tury. He publiſhed in 1549 the Inſtitution of a Chriſtian Prince, in which he neither 
imitated thoſe who deſcribe Government as it is commonly managed, nor thoſe who re- 
preſent it according to the moſt perfect ſpeculation or theory, He ſteered a middle courſe 
between theſe two extremes [A], which was to ſhew what the rules of common policy 
allow. He continued the hiſtory of the world which John Tarcagnota had writ from 
Adam till the year 1513 3 he continued it, I ſay, till the year 1558. and afterwards till 
1) This continu- £571 (a). This work is in Italian, and was continued by Don Bartholomew Denys de 
ation was printed Fano, till the year 1582. Roſeo was dead when the edition I make uſe of was printed, 
32 viz, that of Venice, appreſſo i Gunti 1585 in 4to. At the ſame time they reprinted Tar- 
cagnota's work, the ſecond edition of which is of the year 1562 (b), The reader may | 
(5) 1 peak in this have ſeen elſewhere (c), that Roſeo tranſlated into Italian a treatiſe of the art military, ( Rem, [GJ of 


dic ocdtestm ts Which WAS ſuppoſed to be written by William du Bellai. He alſo wrote a hiſtory of the (al. Fog 


Conn of Medi- Kingdom of Naples. He ſhews prodigious partiality, in his continuation of Tarcag- 


cis, Duke of 


Flrence, was Ota, every time he ſpeaks of the Proteſtants ; and it appears that he follows the methods 
dated at Naples, of bad hiſtorians, Who never examine the teſtimonies of each party, but only thoſe: of 


the iſt of Jan. 
1562. 


[.4] He fleered @ middle courſe between theſe two ex- 
tremes.) 1 am obliged to Naudzus for this obſerva- 
tion. Niphus, ſays he (1), & Machiawellus Principes 
ſuos effinxere, quales ut plurimum eſſẽ deprehenduntur : 
Eraſmus, Oſur ius, Foxius, Natia, Omphalius Wimphe- 
lingus, ut /e moraliter gerere deberent : Mambrinus Ro- 
ſeus, Frach tta, & Lelius Marettus Senenſis, cujus liber 
publici juris nondum fuctus eſt, ut illis Politice communis 
legibus agere concedilur. Bellarminus denique, Ribade- 
neira, & Scribanius, ut ſe ad Chriſtiane Religions 
Pracettia componere deberent. i, e. Niphus and Ma- 
« chiavel have drawn their Princes, ſuch as they 


Vol. VIII. 


4) Naudæus, 
Bibliogr, Polit. p. 
Mm. 47» 


the 


* are commonly found; Eraſmus, Oſorius, Fox, 
«© Natta, Omphalius, Wimphelingus, ſuch as they. 
5 ought to behave, according to the diftates of mo- 
« rality : Mambrinus Roſeus, Frachetta, and Lælius 
„ Marettus of Sienna, whoſe work is not yet made 
« publick, ſuch as the common laws of policy will 
* allow them to be. Laſtly, Bellarmin, Ribadeneira, 
and Scribanius, as they ought to behave, in confor- 
« mity to the principles of the Chriſtian Religion.” 
The reader ſees, by this paſſage, the various methods 
which different Writers have employed for the in- 
ſtruction of Sovereigns, I obſerve, that as 


early 
9 L 


ge 


(6) It former- 
y was a ſtrong 
hold, See the 
cloſe of the 
rem. [G of the 
art. REVE- 
REND DE- 
BOUGY, 


c Extrafted 
m a Relation 
of the fege of 
» publiſhed 
in 1693 · 


| Thuan. Bibl, 
tom. 1. P. 175. 


+ Drazd. Bibl. 
tam, 1. 5. 1 105. 


(x) This is, in 
T 563. 


ROS 


the party they favour, Beſides, he is guilty of a vaſt number of errors in the proper 


early as the year 1 Mambrin Roſeo's work was ienne Groulleau 1549 in 89 (2). A Latin ver- (j Du 
publiſhed in French, and entitled, Le Parangon de 253 57 this work was publiſhed at Straſburg in 1608. 8 
vertu pour I Inflitution de tous Princes, Potentats, & upon which Konig imagined very falſely, that Mam- — Franc. p. 
Seigneurs Chreſtiens, contenant en Sommaire les Hiftaires brin Roſeo wrote that beok in 1608 (3). He is 939: 
Hebraiques, Greques, Latines, & Modernes faiſans à often guilty of ſuch miſtakes. (3) Konig, Bil. 
proper. Pris de Flake de Membrin de la Roſe, à Paris b. 701. 


ROSES, a City of Catalonia. It was only an abbey, when the Emperor Charles V. 
built a city and a fortreſs there, at the diſtance of thirty five fathoms from the ſea, in the 
open country (a). This city has the Mediterranean to the South of it, the plain of 
Lampurdan and a pond to the Weſt; and the Pyrenees to the Eaſt and North. It is 
fortified with five baſtions, lined with free-ſtone. It continued faithful ro the King 
when all Catalonia revolted to France in 1640. Du Pleſſis-Pralin beſieged it in 1645, 
and made himſelf maſter of it fifty ſeven days after opening of the trenches, for 
which he was rewarded with a Marſhal's Staff. The Spaniards, having recovered the 
greateſt part of Catalonia during the civil wars of France, were yet not able to poſſeſs 
themſelves of Roſes. They blockaded it nine months, on which occaſion they reduced 
the garriſon to the greateſt extremities of famine ; but at the approach of the ſuccours ſent 
from France they retired, This was in 1653. Roſes was reſtored to them by the peace 
of the Pyrenees in 1659. They loſt it in 1693 [A], and recovered it by the treaty of 
Ryſwick in 1697. The Bay of Roſes is above four leagues in circumference ; beginning 
at the end of the Pyrenean mountains, at Trinity-Caſtle, and ending almoſt at the little 
town called Empurias. It has no harbours; being only a ſhallow road, to which nei- 
ther ſhips nor gallies can come, for want of ſufficient water. However, between Trinity- 
Caſtle and the town is a ſmall hollow, where large ſhips may lye, for ſome time, when 
forced to it by neceflity. A league and a half on the other ſide of the Caſtle, towards 
Rouſſillon and out of the Bay, is a town called Capdequiers (b), ſubje& to the Governor 


of Roſes, and where there is a pretty good harbour (c). 


[4] They % it in 1693.) Marſhal Duke de No- 
ailles befieged it about 125 end of May, and obliged 
Don Pedro Robi, the Governor, to capitulate the 


ROSIER (a) (HUGH SUREAU DU), in Latin Hugo Suræus Roſarius (S), was a (5) Than. calls 


him Sorellus Ro- 


gth of June. Trinity-Caſtle ſtanding at the entrace 
of the Bay of Roſes, and within canon ſhot of the 
place, was taken four days after. 


famous Proteſtant Miniſter of the Church of Orleans, under the reign of Charles IX. He 
was born at Roſoi in Tierache, in the Province of Picardy (c). He was impriſoned at 
Orleans in 1566 (a), upon his being thought Author of a book filled with ſeditious maxims 
[A] 3 but not being convicted of it, he was ſet at liberty. He and another Proteſtant 


(a) It was therefore very bly at Orleans, and 
for the particular uſe of the Proteſtant Church of that 
row that Hugh Sureau cauſed to be printed in 1565, 

y Abel Clemence, the Pſalms of Marot and Beza, 
ſet in four parts by Goudimel, but in a more ſimple 
and eaſy muſic, with a particular diſtinction to each 
Pſalm, that part which is to be ſung in the ſervice. 
He alſo wrote a treatiſe of the marks of the true Church 
of GOD, in 8vo, Heidelberg 1574 *, and a Latin 
tranſlation of du Bellai's Memoirs, printed in 8vo. 
with a beautiful letter and on a fine paper, at Frank- 
fort, by John Marſhal, anno 1575. I know not 
whether this is the ſame which Andrew Wechel had 
publiſhed the year before, without the Tranſlator's 
name +. By the way, it is related in the Memoires 
de I Etat de France, under Charles IX. Tom. I. folio 
277. that the reſtleſs temper of Hughes Sureau the 
Proteſtant Miniſter, occaſioned his being taken from 
Orleans,, . and firft placed in . . . and afterwards 
in the little Church of which he was Miniſter, when 
he was taken during the maſlacres of the year 1572. 
To conclude, I ſuppoſe that his ſirname du Rofrer 
might be only a EE which might have been 

ven him from his being born at Roſoi in Turache. 

EM. CaiT.] 


[4] Upon his being thought Author of a book filled 
with ſeditious my Beza {peaks as follows — 
cerning this Libel. “ There was printed privately 
* At that time (1) in Lyons, without the Author's or 
«« Printer's name, a book entitled, La 7 civile 
A militaire des innocent & de ÞEgliſe de Chrifl, 
* compoſed no doubt by ſome wicked and ſeditious 
«* ſpirit. This book: falling into the hands of ſome 
good people, the utmoſt endeavours were uſed to 


Miniſter, 


« diſcover the Author, but without effect, except 
* that it was ſtrongly ſuſpected that Charles du Mou- 
« lin, a famous Advocate of the Parliament of Paris, 
„ who was then at Lyons, and had fided with the 
«« Proteſtants from the time of King Henry, was 
* Author of it; he having appeared both before and 
« after, a fantaſtical man. However, he denied it 
* with great oaths, whether right or wrong I ſay 
„ not (2).” Lyons was then pollelſedd by the Proteſ- 
tants. Soubiſe, Who commanded in it, ordered the 
Miniſters to examine this work, and the judgment 
they paſſed * it was as follows. We Miniſters 
of the word of God in the Proteſtant Church at 
« Lyons, . . . after calling _ the name of God, 
and peruſing a certain book publiſhed not long 
* ſince, entitled, La defenſe civile & militaire des 
« hommes & de I Egliſe de Chriſt, certify and declare, 
that it is full of falſe and evil doctrine, agreeing, 
« in ſome points, with that of the Anabaptiſts, ex- 
* citing men to ſcdition, rebellion, and diſobedience 
« to Kings and Princes, contrary to the expreſs com- 


ſerius, book 34+ 


p. 


687. and So- 


rellus Roſarius, 


book 52. p. 1088. 


(c) La Croix du 
Maine, p. 173. 


) Beze, Hic. 


2 
L Jive 1 1. 


P- 


„ mand and ordinance of God; and ſo much the 


« more, zbecauſe the Author of it wreſts ſeveral 
« teſtimonies and examples of ſcripture, which he 
« applies very ill to his purpoſe, contrary to their 
4 true ſenſe and meaning, as we are ready to ſhew 
« and maintain by the word of God: for which 
« reaſon we defire and requeſt, that the ſaid book 
« may be entirely deſtroyed, to prevent mankind 
from being infected with ſuch ſeditious and peſti- 
«* lent doctrine (3).” Soubiſe, in conſequence of 


244+ 


(3) Beze, Hic. 


cleſ. liv. 11, P. 


this cenſure, commanded all thoſe who had this 244 


book to bring it in in four and twenty hours; and that 

all thoſe — 

hanged, without being brought to a trial (a), and 
1 | cauſed 


ſhould ſell or diſperſe it ſhould be ( 


4) Ibid, Þ» 245% 


(s) Beze, Hiſt. 
ccleſ. p- 236, 
(6) n. 


vonnul- 
55 falſo, Ca- 
rolo Min . 
c. alii Hugoni 
Sorello R. rio 
tribuebant. Thua. 
lib. 34. p. 687. 
ad. ann. 1563 · 


8) Deck herus. 
de Scriptis Adeſ- 
þetis, p. 338» 


He died in 
6 


(10) Petrus Bu 
lius, Eprſcola ad 
Almeloveentum 


de Scriptts Adeſ- 
pot is ad calcem 
Trafatus Decks 


SU 


(#7) Bavila, del- 
e Guerre Civili 
di Francia, lib, 
4. p. m. 160, ad 
aum. 1566. 


ROS 


cauſed it to be burnt by the hangtan, in the four 
agg yn of the city, the 12th of June 1563 
). s matters went with regard to this book, adds 
(6) ; * and many years after du Rofier, a Miniſter 
% of Orleans, was accuſed of being the Author of 
« it. He was not then at Lyons but at Orleans, he 
* not knowing any more what was then doing in 
„ Lyons, than what paſſed in the Indies. However, 
he was proſecuted for it, and carried priſoner to 
“Paris with great noiſe, as though the Proteſtants 
approved that doctrine. But God was afterwards 
< pleaſed to make the truth known, though du Ro- 
* fier had powerful enemies, particularly Birague, 
* who ſome years after, was the unworthy Governor 
* of Lyons.” Thuanus relates, in few words, the 
ſecution carried on againft this book ; but ob- 
ves that it was falſely aſcribed to Charles du Mou- 
lin the Civilian (7). Deckherus has not given the 
title of this book exactly, Eodem (ſuperiori ſeculo) 
ſays he (8), non expreſſo Authoris nomine vulgatus libel- 
tus de poteſtate Principis Lug duni combuſtus, &fc. i. e. 
Laſt century was publiſhed an anonymous libel, con- 
« cerning the power of the Prince, which was burnt in 
« Lyons, &c.” One of the Cenſurers of Deckherus 
eſſed, on occaſion of theſe words, a doubt which 
he ſhould not have entertained. He is in doubt whe- 
ther this work differed from that which was printed 
at Paris in 1589, and entitled, Traite de la puiſſance 
des Rois contre le Roi de Nawarre. Had he known 
that du Moulin died (9) long before any mention was 
made of the rights of the King of Navarre, he would 
have aſſerted in a very poſitive manner, that theſe 
two books were not the ſame ; we here have a non 
liguet, which is no ways to his honour. An vero i/te 
tractatus idem fit de quo Cl. Dectberus, pag. 338, 5. 
quitur tanquam Lugduni combuſio, & falſo adſcripto Ca- 
rolo Molinzo F. C. fed quem alii tribuant Hugoni So- 
rello Roſerio, non mihi liguet (10). i. e. pom not 
certain whether this treatiſe be the ſame with that 
* mentioned by Deckherrus, page 338, as burnt in 
Lyons, and falſely aſcribed to Charles du Moulin a 
« Civilian ; and aſcribed by others to Hugh Sorellus 
« Roſerius.” 

Here follow ſome errors of Davila. He ſays that in 
1566, a Proteſtant Miniſter, born at Orleans, preached 
in a ſeditious manner, after having publiſhed a book to 
maintain, that the French ought no longer to obey 
the King, but might lawfully kill him, he be- 
ing an idolatrous Prince. Ne erano meno ardite le 
penne de gli Ugonotti di quello, che fi faſſero Parmi, perche 
in medefimo tempo un Miniſtro, nativo di Orliens, 

ſeditioſamente predicando contro alla podefia del 
Ne, & hawea anco flampato un libro, nel quale fofteneva, 
che il papa Franceſe non era piu in obligo d obbedire al 
Re, per effer egli diventato idolatra, & per queſta ragione 
contendeva ancora, che ſi poteſſe lecitamente ammaxxare, 
dalla quale empia à diabolica ſemente + poi ſucceſſiva- 
mente derivata in altri tempi, & in altre perfone, quella 
peflifera dottrina, che con horribile pervenſiane d ogni 
legge divina & humana ha inſegnata à gli huomini ad 
inſanguinarſs le mani ſotto proteſto di pieta, e di religione, 
nelle viſcere de 1 Re legitimi, conflituiti ſapra gli huomini 
per 3 di Dio (11). i. e. The pens of 
« the uenots were as bold as their ſwords ; for 
« at the y time a Miniſter, a native of Orleans, 
« uſed to preach ſeditious ſermons againſt the King's 
« power; he having likewiſe printed a book, where- 
„ in he aſſerted, that the French nation were no 
longer obliged to obey their King, becauſe he was 
« turned idolater. Hence he likewiſe was prompted 
to maintain, that it was lawful to kill him ; from 
which impious and diabolical feed afterwards 
ſ up, in other perſons, and at other times, 
that peſtiferous doctrine, which, to the utter per- 
verſion of all laws divine and human, taught men, 


„ under the pretence of piety and religion, to im- 


« brue their hands in the blood of lawful Monarchs, 
« appointed by Heaven to reign over men, as his 
« repreſentatives.” It is plain he there ſpeaks of 
Roſier the Proteſtant Miniſter, who was impriſoned 
that year, upon pretence of his having writ a ſedi- 
tious libel. 
Orleans. II. He did not preach againſt the wor 
power ; for had his ſermons been ſeditious, he might 
eaſily have been found guilty of rebellion. Birague 
his enemy, who threw him into priſon as Author of 


But I. This Miniſter was not born in 


a libel, would not have failed in his proſecution for 


want of proofs ; for had he had no valid ones with re- 
ſpe& to the book, he would have found ſuch with 
rd to the ſermons : conſequently as our Proteftant 
Miniſter was ſet at liberty, it plainly ſhews that is 
ſermons were not ſuch as Davial repreients them. 
III. I can never believe, that the book burnt ac 
Lyons inculcated that it was lawful to murder Kin 


but am perſuaded, that had it contained ſo execrable * 


a doctrine, the Miniſters; who cenſured him, would 
have cenſured it in much ſtronger terms. I confeſs 
that la Croix du Maine, a Proteſtant Author, tells 
us, that du Rofier wrote, among other French books, 
one wherein he endeavours to fhew that it ts lawful to 
hill a King and Queen, who refuſe to embrace the Pro- 
teflant Religion, and fide with the Proteflants (12) : but 


He only ſpeaks, if I miſtake not, on the teltiniony 
of the Authors cited by him. See, continues he, 
on this ſubject, the hiſtory of France, of our times, the 
laft edition, enlarged by Fohn Frere de Naval, and like- 
wiſe Belkforeft, in volume the ſecond of his annals, at 


large, of France, folio 1689, 1653, &c. (13). Varillas, (3) He might 


who certainly was not of a character to endeavour to 


extenuate the heinouſneſs of this libel, repreſents it Piguerre, Hiſt, 
as a work, in which monarchical authority was op- 4 France, 
that here is an in- #57: it 


_ It is plain to every one, 

ite difference between this, and the doctrine which 
authorizes the murder of Kings. But it will be pro- 
per for me to quote the whole paſſage of this hiſto- 


rian. “ Soubiſe, before he left it (4), cauſed to be (14) 1. , Lyons, 


* there burnt, by the hands of the hangman, a ſedi- 
* tious book printed there a little before. The Cal- 
“ viniſts aſcribed it to Charles du Moulin, a famous 
lawyer ; and probably this was out of malice; be- 
cauſe he was the only Frenchman who would not 
leave the Lutheran Sect, to go over to theirs ; for 
this book does not ſeem to be writ in du Moulin's 
* ſtyle nor manner. It was properly a ſatyr againſt 
all the Monarchs in Chriſtendom, _— he pre- 
tended to deſtroy, from ſcripture, cur- 
tailed or andy —.— ſenſe. I he Catho- 
lic Authors ſay, that it was a Calviniſt Minitter ; 
that this was not the firſt time they had attempted 
to defame the regal power in their writings ; and 
that three years before, wiz. in the year one thou- 


* ſynod in the city of Chalon on the Saone, wherein 
they laid it down, that the equality of conditions 
« was the moſt certain privilege of the Goſpel Li- 
e berty, which the blood of Chriſt had purchaied for 
true Chriftians. But this ſynod is not found in 
the collection * of the firſt twenty fix held by the 
Proteſtants in France. There is nothing to be ſeen 
about it except in the writings of their adverſa- 
ries ; beſides, it is not probable that their Miniſters 
ſhould not at firſt have taken upon themſelves, and 
without the conſent of Calvin, to lay down, as 
the foundation of their religion, a paradox, which 
Ariſtotle has refuted with ſo much ſolidity in his 
ethicks, and ,which is ſo dangerous, that it tended 
to overthrow, not only the Calviniſtical principles 
which it endeavoured to eſtabliſh, but likewiſe 
all civil ſocieties of what kind ſoever (15).” 
Proteſtants cannot complain of many particulars here; 
on the contrary, they ought to applaud the Author's 
equity, which juſtifies them pretty ſtrongly. But his 
marginal note had led ſome very Ke perſons into 
a miſtake; and their error, though excuſable, is of 

reat conſequence. I ſay it is excuſable, becauſe a 
French reader muſt examine it very attentively, 0- 
therwiſe he will be apt to take this note of the 
hiſtorian, in the ſame ſenſe as it was underſtood by the 
Authors of Ada Eruditorum. The firſt reflection, 
which preſents itſelf to the reader of Varillas's note, 
is, that he ſaw, among the manuſcripts of Lomenie, 
the ſynod which the Ren have not inſerted in 
the collection of their twenty fix firſt ſynods. In this 
manner it was underſtood by the learned Authors of 
Ada Eruditorum. But this ſenſe is very injurious to 
the Proteſtants ; for were it true, that, in the collec- 
tion of their ſynods, among the manuſcripts of Lo- 
menie, a ſynod held in 1560, which declares in fa- 
vour of an fequality of conditions, this would induce 
me to believe, that they had pronounced a 2 

ere - 
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12) La Croix 
I am perſuaded, that though he ſays this, he yet had 9 Maine, Bibl. 


not ſeen the libel, which Soubiſe cauſed to be burnt, Franc, p. 173. 


ſand five hundred and ſixty two, they had held a 


among thoſe c 
you. Haag f 


The (1 


ave Cited Miles 


1582. 


® bave ſeen it 


5) Varillas, 
Hiſt. de Þ Herefie, 
book 26. p. 10, 


11. ad ann. 1563. 
Dutch edit. 
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d) See in Thu- 
anus, book 52. 
p- 1088, a long 
account of all 
this 


1716) It ſhould be 
Cabiloni, for Ca- 
talauxum is Cha- 
lons on the 
Marne ; now, 
according to Va- 
rillas, the Synod 
in queſtion was 
held at Chilors 
on the Saone, 
which city is cal- 
led in Latin Ca- 
bilonum. 


( 17) 44a eru- 
ditorum, Lipſ. 
1691, p. 31. 


(18) Extracted 
trom the preface 
to the Records or 
Relation of a Con- 
ference held at 
Paris, in July 
and Aug. 1566, 
between two 
doors of the 
Sorbonne, and 
two Proteſiant 
Miniſters. I make 
uſe of the Ant- 
werp edit. of 
1566. Lvo. 


(19) It ſhould te 
Sureau. Thua- 
nus's Latin Sorel 
lus has milled 
the Hiſtorians on 
this occaſion. 


(20) Mezerai, 
Hiſt. de France, 
fol. Tom- 3* P · 
145. 
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Miniſter, diſputed the ſame year againſt two Doctors of Divinity of Paris [BI, in Duke 


de Nevers's palace, at the deſire of Duke Mon 


tpenſier, who flattered himiclf with the 


hopes, that this would prevail with his daughter, the Dutcheſs of Bouillon, to return to 
the Roman Catholick Religion, but he was deceived in his expectations. Du Roſier 
ſaved his life in the maſſacre on St. Bartholomew's-Day, by abjuring his religion; and as 
he was employed immediately after to exhort the King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, 
Sc. to embrace the Romiſh Communion, and had all the ſucceſs on this occaſion, which 
the Court of France expected from it, he was thought extremely well qualified to be a 


converter (d). 


For this reaſon he was employed for this purpoſe in ſeveral parts of Paris; 


and the Court was ſo well ſatisfied with the progreſs he made, that he was ſent, with 


| Maldonat the Jeſuit, to the country about Metz, where there was a plentiful harveſt. 


He harangued, he inveighed againſt the Proteſtant Religion, but was not perſuaded of 
the truth of what he ſaid [C]; for ſome Proteſtant Miniſter having an opportunity of 
ſpeaking to him in private, and repreſenting the ſad ſtep he bad taken, he ſeemed 


the n in 1560, which yet they afterwards 
thought proper to ſuppreſs, with all the records of 
that aſſembly. I muſt therefore inform every one, 
that the article Le, in the marginal note, refers, 
not to ſynod, but to collection. Varillas's meaning 
is, that he ſaw, among the collections of Lomenie, 
the collection of the firſt twenty ſix ſynods held by 
the Proteſtants, and that he did not therein find the 
ſynod of 1560, in which it is pretended that a de- 
ciſion was made concerning the equality of condi- 
tions. Ex Manuſcriptis Lomenianis decretum Synodi à 
Reformatis Catalauni (16) habitz allegat, quo contra 
regiam poteſlatem ſtatuer int, æqualitatem conditionis 
humanz inter potiſſima privilegia libertatis Evange- 
licæ efle, quam Chriſtus tuo ſanguine veris Chriſtianis 
promeruerit (17). 

[hb He and another Proteſtant Minifter diſputed . . . . 
againſt two Doctors of Divinity of Paris.] The Duke 
of Mompenſier was perſuaded, that the Ducheſs of 
Bouillon would quit the Calviniſtical principles, pro- 
vided ſhe would but hear Doctor Vigor. He con- 
ſented however that du Spina, the Proteſtant Miniſter, 
ſhould be preſent, whiltt the Doctor juſt mentioned 
was ſpeaking. To content him, the Duke of Bouil- 
lon and Admiral Coligni ſettled conditions of a con- 
ference, which was to be held, at his houſe the 1ſt 
of July 1566. De Spina, accompanied by Barbaſte, 
Miniſter to the Queen of Navarre, went thither on 
the appointed day. I hey were aſked, whether they 
would pray, according to the manner of the Proteflant 
Churches, before they began the conference ; to which 
anſwer was made, that they were reſolved ; and be- 
cauſe they perſiſted in the reſolution to begin with a 
prayer, pronounced aloud, in the place where the 
* was to be carried on, the Whole deſign was 
defeated ; and they went away again, having fejected 
all the expedients, which were propoſed to them, to 
induce them not to make any prayer. Doctor Ruze 
told them, that if they were determined to pray, he 
would leave the room, and go and piſs whilſt they 
ere at prayer. He deſired them to pray only men- 
tally, or to go and pray in ſome IEEE houſe: 
but all theſe propoſals were rejected, and ſo no confe- 
rence was held (18). A report was ſpread, that Hey 
had fled from the diſpute. Ihe Admiral aſſerted the 
contrary before the King and Queen ; and ſaid they 
ſhould be ever ready to hold a conference with the 
Doctors, and to defend the faith they profeſſed by 
ſcripture. And now Duke de Nevers beſought 
their Majeſties that the conference might be revived, 
and the conditions of it were ſettled. Accordingly 
Doctor Vigor and de Sainctes on one hand, and 
de Spina and Sureau, the Proteflant Miniſters, on the 
other hand, began the diſpute at his houſe the gth 
of July 1566, and continued it ſeveral days. Some 
Hiſtorians affirm that Hugh Sorel (19) was taken out 
of priſon ; Mezerai (20) and Varillas are among thoſe 
who ſay ſo, the latter of whom writes as follows: 
** Duke de Montpenſier imagined, that the beſt me- 
* thed to bring back the Ducheis de Bouillon his 
daughter, to the communion of the Catholick 
* church, would be, to have a publick conference 

between two Doctors, and the ſame number of Pro- 
teſtant Minifters ; and accordingly one was held in 
the hotel de Nevers. The Doctors were, Simon Vi- 
gor, afterwardsArchbiſhop of Narbonne, and Claude 


quite 


« de Sainctes, afterwards Biſhop of Evreux. The 
« two Proteſtant Miniſters were to be John de I Eſpine, 
abovementioned, and Charles Barbaſte, who had 
been a Carmelite : but Barbaſte not being able to 
come to the conference, the Calviniſts defired that 
Hugh Sorrel des Rofier might be put in his room. 
Des Roſiers was a Proteſtant Miniſter, who was im- 
priſoned for writing a libel concerning the authority 
of Magiſtrates ; wherein he pretended that it was 
lawful to extirpate, by any method whatſoever, a 
King of a contrary religion. He deſerved to be 
condemned to perpetual impriſonment for this 
crime; but he obtained his pardon, by the ſolici- 
tations of thoſe of his own perſuaſion, and the 
credit of Duke de Montpenſier. It was judged 
proper that the Ducheſs de Bouillon ſhould have no 
cauſe to complain, upon pretence that ſhe could not 
have the two Miniſters whom ſhe thought to be 
the belt diſputants ; and the diſpute was carried 
on without heat, out of reſpect to the illuſtrious 
perſons who aſſiſted at it. But notwithſtanding 
this temper, both Catholicks and Calviniſts gave 
out that they had been victorious. Nor did the 
event clear up the truth of the matter, for if on 
one hand, &c.” (21). The account written by the 
Proteſtant Miniſters ſeems to inform us, that du 
Roſier was releaſed out of priſon, before any men- 
tion was made of his being a diſputant. For hearing 
that Vigor was ſick, and that Sainctes had left Paris, 
they were afraid leſt the conferences being interrupted, 
would continue too long ſo. They therefore deſired 
to return to their reſpective homes; and declared 
that they were come to Paris only by accident, wiz. 
that de Spina was come thither in his way 1 Anjou; 
and the other, who was Paſtor of the church of Or lian, 
was but lately come out of priſon, wither he had been 
carried in the preceding month of June, on a falſe ac- 
cuſation, forged by the enemies 7. the church of God 
againft him, 55 which he was charged with being the 
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Author of a pernicious and wicked book, ewritten againſt. 


the obedience we owe to Kings and Princes; and that 
therefore it would be very inconvenient for him to make 
a long ſiay in a town, to which he was come againſt his 
will (22). Claude de Sainctes printed the particulars 
of that diſpute (23). 

CJ He harangued, he inveighed again! the Proteſ- 
tant religion ; but was not perjuaded of the truth of what 
he ſaid.) J cannot do better than to make uſe of the 
words of the Hiſtorian of the Churches. Marſhal 
de Rets, Governor of the country about Metz, “ tried 
„ another expedient, he having brought to Mets an 

unhappy Miniſter that had changed his religion, 
May g de Roſier, accompanied by one Maldonat, 
a Spaniſh Doctor, and a Jeſuit, who was looked up- 
on as the moſt learned and moſt ſubtle man in his 
As for du Roſier, he had done all 


«c 
66 
«c 
* whole order. 
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« jure, inſomuch that he printed his abjuration, and 


other books filled with falſities, and ſlicing from 
an evil conſcience ; whereas before he paſled for 
a learned man, as he really was ; he having even 
been choſen to diſpute at Paris with Dr. Vigor 
and Dr. des Sainctes. This man's abjuration proved 
a great ſcandal to many ; but he afterwards en- 
« deavoured to mend the matter as well as he could, 
but, from that time, he never had a ſound judg- 
mM 2 | * ment 
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that lay in his power, at Paris, to make others ab- 


®* The Relation 
or Records of it 
are printed, 


21) Varillae, 
Hiſt. de  Hereſie, 
book 27. p- 88. 


(22) Records of 
the Conference, p. 


323. 


'23) In 1569, 
according to all 
the Bibliogra- 
phers1 have con- 
ſuited It is not 
likely this was 
the firſt edition. 
The Relation 0? 
the Proteſtant 
Miniſters was 
publiſhed two 
years be fore 
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** greatly deſpiſed, but miſerably 
D]. 
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ite diſpoſed to make amends for it. He thereupon left Maldonat, and withdrew to 
eidelberg, where he again turned Proteſtant, However, he could never recover the 
eſteem he before had among thoſe of his perſuaſion ; and would have been, not only 
r, had not Andrew Wechel (e) made him corrector of 

| his preſs in Frankfort. He died of the plague in that city, with his whole family 
D. When he was travelling to Metz, he was deſired to go to Sedan, to convert the 


ame Dutcheſs of Bouillon, on whoſe account he had held a conference with two Romiſh 
(f) See Thuan. Doctors; but he made no impreſſion on that Lady's mind (F). I ſhall ſpeak of his 


Id. 5% p. 1088. writings [Z]. 


He is repreſented as a man of a wrangling temper, fond of particular opinions; and 
one who had ſowed the ſeeds of diſcord in the Church of Orleans [F], by the cor- 


ment, nor an upright conſcience; and, at laſt, 
„ himſelf, with his wife and all his children, died of 
the plague in Frankfort. To return to our Hiſto- 
* Ys theſe two being arrived in Mets, and moſt of 

the Proteſtants being obliged, one Sunday, to re- 


ng ſpeech to them, wherein he ſpoke concern- 
ing the ſucceſſion of Biſhops, which, he ſaid, was 

(24) Bern, Hite © the characteriſtic of the true churches (24).” Beza 
Eccleſ. book 16, adds (25), that being partly convicted by his own con- 
p. 475» Science, and alſo adviſed by perſons of worth to take pity 
(25) Ibid. on himſelf, he beſought them to help him to get out of this 
quagmire, whith abas done; and this miſerable creature 

was carried to the church of Heidelberg, obere he ac- 

knowledged his faults, of which he publiſhed a little trea- 

tiſe, contrary to what he had printed in Paris. What 

follows was publiſhed by a Proteſtant Miniſter, a 

| great ſlanderer, who had abjured his religion.“ They 

(26) i.e, The © (26) were greatly afraid, leſt du Rofier ſhould in- 
iniſters of Se- « fiſt farther on that point (27). For this cauſe, ſome 
_ * ons of Sedan went to him to a place called 
(27) That which © Chemery, where they ſoon made him believe (he 
related to the vo- being a fearful, inconſtant and credulous man) that 
cation of the « if he returned to Paris with Maldonat, he would 
— «« certainly, after had triumphed over him, be 
put to death; and that Duke de Bouillon had had 

« information of this, which was falſe. Moreover, 

„they told him that Maldonat had hinted towards 

this, ſaying, that he had ſtill ſomething heretical 

about him; inſomuch, that at Mets, their per- 

ſuaſions wrought ſo far upon him, that he left the 


« Jeſuit without taking leave of him, and retired to 


Germany ; to enable him to do which, money was 
given him ; and afterwards a gathering (amount- 
n ing to upwards of 250 livres) was made, and ſent 
(2 Lo De. to him (28).” I remember, ſays he elſewhere (29), 
claration & Re- * that this was the firſt crime they laid to du Roſier's 
futation des fauſ= * charge, when he ſeemed inclined to ſeparate from 
ſer ſuppoſition, 4 them, and to return to the pale of the Chriſtian 
1 and Catholick church. But when they ſaw that 
(29) Defenſe de © this, and ſome other common faults, ſuch as the be- 
Matthieu de Lau- ing a mumper, an everlaſtingfliar, &c. a man of no 
ney contre les 8 relation, were not ſufficient to ruin his reputati- 
faufes Aecuſati= «« gn, ſome of them cait a blemiſh on his wife's 
„ folio 3. « chaſtity, giving out that ſhe had proſtituted herſelf 
„ to ſome Canons of Orleans, a circumſtance that is 
„ no ways probable, for reaſons which I had rather 
leave to the conſideration of thoſe who have ſeen 
* and know her, than publiſh them.“ 

[D] He died of the plague.) This Beza has related 
already, and we are alſo told the ſame by Philip 
Lonicerus. Ex improviſe ſiſuidem anno ſuperiori, in ip- 
fa Vindemia, pefle Rempublicam noſtram tunc infe/tante, 

ex hac vita, non fine magno doctorum virorum, qui 
ille notus erat, tuogue cum primis dolore, ex hac miſera vita, 
(30) Phil. Loni- una cum uxore ſua, in calefiem illam avocatus eft (30), 
cerus, Epiſt 57. e. © In the vintage-time laſt year, when our coun- 
Py « try was troubled with the plague, he, together with 
« his wife, was ſuddenly ſnatched from this wretch- 
ed life, (to the great regret of learned men to 
„whom he was known, and yours in particular) and 
(31)The decree of * tranſlated to a better in heaven.” He writes in 
the Parliament of this manner to John Fichard, Syndic of the city of 
55 — e_ Frankf. in the dedication (to him) of a poſthumous piece 
Marin Guerre; Of our Sureau, viz. of the Latin verſion of a work of 
which decres John Corras (31). Had Lonicerus put a date to his 
Corras, who re- dedication, we ſhould have known the exact year in 
ported the cauſe, yhich du Roſier died. The year of my edition (1588) 


wrote a la . ds, 
— is of no vſe to me. It is very certain that our Pro 
on. 


Vol. VIII. 


reſpondence 


Miniſter did not die the year before; he being 
dead when Beza publiſhed his Hiſtory of the Churches 
in 1580. Here follows another paſſage of Lonice- 
rus, in which du Roſier is greatly * N Due 


fit humanarum rerum fragilitas, Ficharde clariſſime, 
" pour to the epiſcopal palace, du Rozier made a /; 
O 


2 anno præmatura ſua morte, etiam noſter illi. 
ugo Suræus, non fine dbctiſſimorum wvirorum ſuſpiriis, 
teflatus efl. Qui cum laudatiſſime Andree Mecheli, viri 
optimi & humaniſſimi, Typographiz ſirenuam navaret 
22 talem ſuæ induſtriæ, quam exacta, non ſolum 
ting & Grace, verum etiam Hebraice atque Chal- 
daice linguæ notitia ornabat, laudem conſequutus eft, ut 
omnibus bonis & doftis wiris eſſet gratiſſimus (32), i: e. (32) This is the 
% How frail and uncertain all human things are, beginning of the 
** moſt illuſtrious Fichard, was evident laſt year, by dedication. 
* the too early death of our Hugh Sureau, greatly 
* lamented by the learned: who, whilſt he was em- 
«« ployed in the noble printing-houſe of Andrew 
echel, a perſon of great humanity and good- 
« neſs, was ſo extremely diligent, and ſo well ſkilled 
not only in the Greek and Latin, but likewiſe in 
* the Hebrew and Chaldee tongues, that he gained 
- 7 eſteem of all perſons of worth and ＋ 
I find by Geſner's Bibliotheque (33), that this La- 
tin — of Corras's 8 * at Frank- (33) Pm. 426. 
fort in 1579, apud Andream Mechelum. If this was 
the firſt edition, du Roſier muſt have died in autumn 
1745 The — of the Tons on the Nor of 
ci (34), fixes his death to the year 1 8). ) p. 470, 4716 
$ (8) We find in Memoires de Petat 2 ſous Oe 1 2 
Charles IX. tom. 2. f. 74, verſo of the zd edition, un- 
der the year 1572, that Hugh Sureau, who eſcap 
from the city of Metz, the 19th of December, died 
about three years after, at Frankfort, where he had 
reſumed his employment of Corrector of the preſs. 
REM. CriT.] 3 
[E] 1 all peak of his auritings.] He compoſed ſe- 
veral in French, according to La Croix du Maine 
(3 5) who mentions only two, that concerning the rn 2 


ling of Kings, and @ treatiſe concerning his confeſ- F, 


fron of faith, with an abjuration of the Huguenot prin- ance p. 171. 


ciples, Ic. printed at Paris in 1573. The Reader has 
ſeen above, that he wrote one concerning his return 
to the Proteſtant religion. He had publiſhed ſome 
controverſial works at Orleans, before the maſſacre on 
St. Bartholomew's day, as appears from the anſwers - 
of Gentianus Hervetus, mentioned in La Croix du 
Maine (36). I obſerved elſewhere (37), that he (36) *” 
tranſlated du Bellai's Memoirs into Latin. Had Ko- Hugues Jure an 
nig ſaid, that Hugo Suræus gave a Latin verſion of 2 e 
an Arret of the Parliament of Toulouſe, he would not ; Clans. L. An- 
have expoſed himſelf to cenſure ; but he uſed the ..- Hugues, ou 
following expreſſion, edidit arreſium Parlamenti Tho- Reſponſe d Hug ues 
loſani in s admirabili matrimonial ann. 1588 (38); _ "eau dir des 
but it is faulty in two reſpe&s ; 1, It does not di- — 
W whether Sureau is the Tranſlator or Author, 7, 1 566. ibid. 
or barely the Publiſher of this decree. 2d, Sureau Here is an Anti 
could not publiſh ſuch a piece in 1588, he dying be- not mentioned by 
fore. There are a great number of ſuch errors in ' 
our Bibliographers. | (37) In the ar- 
[FI. He . + » » had fowed the ſeeds of diſcord in the ticle BELLAI 
church of Orleans.) The following character is given (William du) 
of this Miniſter, in the Memoirs de fatu Religionis & rem. [P]. 
Reipublice in Regno Galliæ, a work aſcribed to John (38) Koni 
de Serres. Vir nou ineruditus (Rozarius) ſed ferdiſſimo 5 1 5 7 gy 
lapſu oflendens quid fit infirmitas humana, & quam pericu- 
loſum etiam fit, pacato tempore, dum null hoſte urgemur, 
indulgere inſanientis noſtre rationis commentis, ut cer- 
tam exploratamgue weritatem ſempiternis principiorum 


firmamentis 
9 M 


782 


Church of France would have been ſadly divided, had the 


maſſacre put a ſtop to ſchiſm of every kind. 


tis cal & terra firmiorem, in dubium pro arbi- 
tratu noftro revocemus : quo curioſee licentiæ morbo Roza- 
rius laborabat, to more & ambitiofiore de 
Ecchfie ſucceſſione, diſciplina, & de aliis etiam Religio- 
nis capitibus ſupercilioſe diſputans, ſeque ſuis collegis hac 
in re excellentiorem importuno am fludio exiſlimans. 
Non obſcurarum enim turbarum ſemina in Eccleſia Aure- 
liana inſeminarat, dum ſeſe cum novorum commentorum 
architettis, phanaticis ingeniis familiarius conjungeret : 
unde, nift pericuboſee tranquillitatis incommoda, novo hoc 
remedii genere Deus præcidiſſet, magnæ & periculgſe 


turbe in Feclflis Gallicis erant haud dubie exundaturæ 


R O T 


reſpondence he held with ſome Fanaticks ; ſo that there was reaſon to fear that the 


peace laſted 3 and had not the 


« diſputing haughtily, in a corrupt and ambitious 
« manner, concerning the ſucceſſion and diſcipline of 
* the church, and other articles of religion; and 
« imagining himſelf, on account pf his unſeaſona- 
ble diligence on this occaſion, Tuperior to the reſt 
* of his Collegues. Rozarius ſowed the ſeeds of 
*« troubles and diviſibns in the church of Orleans; 


„ he contracting a familiarity with men of a fanati- 


% cal turn, who 1 innovations; whence, 
« mighty and moit dangerous commotions would 
« doubtleſs have enſued in the churches of France, 
had not heaven prevented, by this new kind of 


(39) De Sta (30), f. e.“ Rozarius, who was a man of ſome learn- „ remedy, the ill conſequences that muſt have flowed 

| 1 3 ing, ſhewed, by his moſt ſhameful fall, what hu- “ from a dangerous tranquillity.” Another Author 

ry omg .* « man frailty is; and how dangerous it is, in times of that age writes as follows: «© One du Rofier, a 

folio m. 4. « of „when we are not attacked by any enemy, Proteſtant Miniſter, a man of ready wit, but reſt- | 
(40) Hiſt, de; 


« to give a looſe to the fictions of our bewildered rea- 
« ſon; and to call in queſtion, at pleaſure, truth, 
% which is eſtabliſhed on principles more ſolid than 
« the foundations of heaven and earth. Rozarius 
« was infected with this too licentious curioſity ; he 


* leſs and itreſolute, having been taken priſoner 
e within a day's journey from Paris, as he was run- 
„ning away, began to waver, and ſoon after, 
changed his religion (40).” “ 


ROTAN (JOHN BAPTIST), a Proteſtant Miniſter of Rochelle, was highly 


eſteemed for his 


genius and erudition; but was ſuſpected to have betrayed his party 


[A], by favouring clandeſtinely the deſire which Henry IV. had to go to maſs. It is 
related that, having promiſed to let himſelf be overcome, in diſputing with du Perron, 
before that Prince in 1593 3 either remorſe of conſcience or vanity obliged Rotan to 


feign himſelf ill, to prevent his diſputing [BJ]. We are told that he continued 


[4] He was fuſpefted to have betrayed his party.] 
(z) D'Anbigne, d' Aubignè relates (1), that Rottan the Proteſtant Mini- 


W.1.45 


cc 


really allured by the hopes of a reward, or only 


Hiſt. Univerſ. fer, a Piemonteze (2), a deep Divine, and a ſubtle © pretended to approve them, in order to get him- 
Toms 3-book 3: "Py;h/pher, was defirous to be a Courtier and ima. * ſelf deputed ; that commiſſion then doing Beit Yo. 
405. ad ann, gined that the third , Which was formed ſome © nour to thoſe on whom it was beſtowed. A con- 
1593 · time after the death of Henry III. would open a breach © ference was accordingly opened, in which du Per- 
(2) Others f which he might come into bufineſs. He joined “ ron, by the colluſion of his antagoniſt, appeared as 
chatkeo wn 4 with Morlas, who had the ſame deſign; after which “ certain of being victorious. he diſpute turned 


among the Gri- both of them concerted, with du Perron, the methods 


upon the ſufficiency of the ſcriptures ; and the in- 


ſons. See the how to bring over the King to the Romiſh religion. terpretation of verſe 16. chap. iii. of St. Paul's ſe- 
9 They met with favourable treatment from the Di- ** cond epiſtle to Timothy. But Rotan, not daring, 
55 er rector of the Finances; a circumſtance that brought “ either through honour or conſcience, to act ſo baſe 


over other people to their faction. Rotan and Mor- 
las diſputed on ſeveral points, againſt du Perron, in his 
Majeſty's preſence; and prevaricating, yielded to that 
prodigy in karning; inſomuch, that from the time of the 
fiege of Roan, he had infinuated himſelf into the King"s 
fawour, by his eaſy and inchanting eloquence. . . Whilſt 
this was doing, each of them giving an opportunity to his 
friend, they propoſed a change of religion. I am to ob- 
ſerve, that Rotan _ to be pleaſed with a Court- 
life, when he ſolicited there for /ome monies which he 
had lent, or rather cauſed other perſons to lend in Geneva, 
(x) D' Aubigne, for the levies raiſed by Sanfi (3). This ſhews that he 
Hiſe. Univerſ. did not confine himſelf to the duties of his function, 
Tom. 3. book 3. he concerning him ſelf with politicks ; whence we are 
chap. 24. P. 405. no longer to wonder, that the inſtant he had breath- 

ed the air of courts, that he bent his thoughts to 

the making of his fortune, by preferring his temporal 

intereſt to religion. He was ſent to Mante, with ſe- 

veral others, to repreſent to the King the grievances 

of the Proteſtants ; but he had got himſelf” privately 
(4) Ibid. book 4. choſen to diſpute againſt du Perron (4)- | Now he had 
chap. 11. p. 305. promiſed to prevaricate very artfully ; but the time being 
come for him to do it, it ſo happened that the fear of 
his reputation, or fear, fliruck him to ſuch a degree, that 


* a part as it is ſaid he had promiſed to do, feigned 
an indiſpoſition, and by that means brought fi 
ſelf off. Beraud, a Proteſtant Miniſter of Montau- 
“ban, took his place; but the conference was not 
« carried on very far, when it was found, that the 
« cheat contrived with Rotan would prove ine ffectual. 
« The Clergy found means to diſcontinue it, with- 
«« out ſeeming to break it; and, on the other hand, 
the Proteſtant Miniſters offered to renew it, every 
time that an opportunity ſhould preſent itſelf for 
that purpoſe. But becauſe the Clergy, notwith- 
« ſtanding thoſe offers, boaſted they had forced the 
« Proteſtant Miniſters to give out; Beraud and Ro- 
«« tan cauſed the national Synod, held at Montauban 
the following year, to approve all they had done in 
e the conference. Rotan was ſheltered under Be- 
*« raud's protection; which approbation put an end 
« to the ſuſpicion that was entertained of the for- 
* mer's colluding with his antagoniits (5).“ We 
don't find clearly, neither by this relation, nor by 
that of d' Aubigné, whether Rotan feigned indiſpo- 
ſition after ſome conferences, or before any were 
held. For this reaſon, in order to give the Reader 
a more diſtin& idea of this particular, I ſhall tran- 


to pre- 
varicate 


your thoſe artifices, whether or no he had been. 


c es me mo rage 
avenues en Fance : 
— al - — ” 

d ann, 1572, f. 


m. 444. 


(5) Hiſt. de "E- 
dit de Nantes, 
Tom, 1. book 3+ 


P- 112. 


1593 


ad ann» 


ſcribe what I find in another Hiſtorian. Amon 

** theſe Deputies, ſays he (6), were ſeveral Proteſtant (6) peter Victor 
« Miniſters; and, among others, one Rotan, born Cayet, Chrono(s- 
„among the Grifons, who boaſted, when in Ro- Lie Nevenarre, 
chelle, that he would vanquiſh any Catholick Part * 46 


he choſe rather to feign himſelf fick ; upon which Beraud, 

the Proteſlant Minifler of Montauban, was put in his 

room. Both parties diſputed eagerly, on the ſufficiency or 

inſufficiency of the ſcriptures, and the words of the epiſile 

to Timothy, But the conference was interrupted by the © 

prohibition of the Clergy. + Doctor in diſputation, and was himſelf perſuaded ; 
UE] Rotan feigned himſelf ill, to prevent his diſputin j « he could do it. That even to ſhew this was his 

The reader has ſeen that d'Aubigne ſays ſo : and 1 opinion, he had ſent for a great number of books 

now add, to his relation, that of the Hiſtorian of the © from Rochelle to Mantes; on which occaſion 

Edict of Nants. We find, by him, that Rotan's con- he was very much aſſiſted by Mr. du Pleſſis, Go- 

duct was approved in a national Synod. © Rotan, a © vernor of — . - . On the day appointed, the 

« famous Proteſtant Miniſter, was ſuſpected to fa- © ſaid Sieur du Perron, and Rotan the Miniſter, af- 


«c ter 


(a) Cum Rupel- 
lam redi iſſet (An- 
dreas Rivetus) 


varicate during the remainder of his life; 


and that he and de Serres intended to ſet 


about a fraudulent deſign in a national Synod [C], but both of them died before the 


public profren- holding of it. Rotan had taught Divinity in Rochelle (a). He. publiſhed a controver- 


tem audivit Jo- 


mm Baptiſtam ſial work concerning the Euchariſt [D], and another (b) to refute the motives of Cayet's ( Printed av 
Rotanum lialum, converſion. There is reaſon to believe, that he had been Miniſter of the Church of Ge. Rochelle, in 


docbiſſ. S elo- 


aunt; fimum Dec- Neva [EI]. He had been admitted to his Doctor's degree (in Divinity) at Heidelberg 
in 1573. Zanchius, who performed the ceremony on that occaſion, declares, that this 


torem, gut ſc bo- 


lam Theologicam 


215 pages in 8 vo. 


aperuerats Candidate had been baniſhed fifteen years, on account of his religion; and that he ſub- 


Meurſius, Atben. , 
Bata. P · 316. 


* ter certain preambles of challenging and reſpect 
mixed together, each party proteſting that they 
«« were moved only by a zeal for truth, they began 
(7) Cayet, ibid. e to talk on the ſufficiency of the ſcriptures (7).” 
fol. 270 verſo. This Hiſtorian having given the ſubſtance of the ob- 
jections and anſwers, in a very partial manner a- 
gainſt the Proteſtants, concludes as follows: Rotan was 
then in a little confuſion, and began to praiſe the ſaid du 
Perron, and then the aſſembly broke up for that day. 
Rotan newer came to the conference after this; but in 
bis room came Berault, Miniſter of Montauban, wwho, dur- 
ing the fix days following, was carried by the ſaid Sieur du 
Perron, per omnes locos dialecticæ, about the word 
copic, to make wiſe. Hiſtory, Poetry, Mathema- 
ticks, Philoſophy, Phyficks, Moralitz, Metaphyſicks, Scho- 
lias and Commentaries, were brought in, which Berault 
diſputed upon right or wrong 3 2 all his endeavours 
were vain to prove, that this word fignified or included 


ſufficiency. And indeed, after having applauded the 


ſaid Sieur du Perron, he hinted that he was not come 
prepared to diſpute. Thus ended this conference ; and the 
Proteſtant Miniſters returned to their reſpective provin- 
(8) Idem, ibid. Ce (8). 8 
folio. 271 verſo [C] He and de Serres intended to fet about a fraudu- 
lent defign.) J have read this no where but in d'Au- 
bigne, who informs us of the arts employed by the 
court to corrupt the Proteſtant Miniſters ; and after- 
wards ſays, The Fett of it appeared particularly in the 
Miniſters Rotan, Serres, Cahiers, Morlas and de Vaux. 
The whole ſecret of theſe artifices, and particularly of 
thoſe of Mante, was diſcovered by the latter, wwho owned 
his prevarications to ſeveral eminent perſons, with dread- 
(9) D' Aubignẽ ful cries (9). Nr was own of thoſe perſons. 
Tom. 3. liv. 5. After, ſays he (10), he had dipeſited his confeſſion in 
chap. 1. p. 625. my boſom, with ſighs, he put into my hands three in- 
(10) Ibid, p. 626. Jentures or bonds, one of two thouſand frve hundred 
"Bret crowns, and the other too of a little leſs value, which I 
reftored to his heirs. In the confeſſion Catholique de 
Sancy, he feigns that Cahier relates all theſe parti- 
culars ; and introduces him affirming, what d'Au- 
(11) See the ori- bigné had not dared to affirm (11), with regard to 
ginal, I do not the circumftances of this de Vaux's death. “ Bein 
relate it. in this perplexity,” (ſays Sancy) (12), © I ſpied Mr. 
(ia) C:nfein © Cahier walking in the court. I flew to aſk him 
Catholique de « what was become of de Vaux the Miniſter. Sir, 
Sancy, lib. 2. « ſays he, this wretch, after the ſpecious promiſes he 
laſt chap. p. 547» « had made to the Biſhop of Evreux, and received 
edit. 1699, X a : 
« money from him, in order to have an opportunity 
« of performing them, was ſeized with a pannick ; 
« he crying and bawling that God's cauſe had 
« heen betrayed by himſelf and five-of his compani- 
« ons, whom he pointed at, but without naming 
« them. He added, that God would pardon him, 
« jn caſe he went to his houſe, and there refigned 
« up his ſoul into the hands of God, as ſoon as he 
« ſhould be got to Millaud. In the mean time he of- 
« fered to write letters to the Biſhop of Evreux, 


« which he would ſend by ſome truſty perſon, 


« whereby the Biſhop of Evreux would diſcover the 
« prevarication of the diſpute of Mantes, and the 
« reſt of the prevarications of Rohan (13) and de Ser- 
« res, whom, you are ſenſible, had promiſed their 
« perfidious aſſiſtance very early. But the Huguenots 
« were fo filly as to retuſe his offer, ſaying, that 
« Chriſt's Kingdom ought not to os 2 - 
« tifice (14). I aſked, how will it be poſſible for 
1 60 1 9 and Serres, and the reſt, to juſtify them- 
Fancy, liv. 2. *© ſelves? to which Cahier anſwered, theſe need no 
laſt chap. p. 548. « cover or juſtification, they being covered with earth, 
(15) Read Roran. and I will tell you how they came to die. The 
« inſtant they heard of de Vaux's confeſſion, they en- 
« couraged one another by letters; got themſelves 
elected for the national Synod of Montpellier, firm- 


(13) It ſhould be 


Rotan. 


mitted 


LI 
— 


ly determined to hazard all; and endeavoured, 
before they retreated, to get ſomething by the 
confederates. But it unhappily fell out, that they 
both died at the opening of the Synod.” The 
Author of the Notes on the Confeſſion of Sancy ob- 
ſerves (16), that this is the national Synod which (16) Nete: fur /a 
was held at Montpellier in May 1598; and againſt ien d. San- 
which Reboul compoſed, in 1600, the ſatyr entitled, 2” F. 560. 
Adtes du Synode univerſel de la ſainte Reformation, i. e. 
Acts or Records of the general Synod of the Re- 
formation.“ N 

[P] He publiſhed a controverfial work concerning the 
Eucharift.) It was printed in Rochelle, and entitled, 
Traite, orthodoxe de I Euchariſtie (a). Doctor Julius 
Cæſar Bulenger refuted it in a book printed at Paris 
for Frederick Morel in 1598, in 8vo. He refers to 
it in the Preface to his Catholick anſwer to Du 
Pleſſis Mornai's book on the Euchariſt. 

F («) The treatiſe, to which, be it ſaid by the way, 
Rotan did not put his name, was not printed later 
than 1596, fince there was printed the ſame year, 
by Giles Robinot, an anſwer written by Cayet under 
the following title: Levray Orthodoxe de la foi Catho- 
lique du Saint Sacrement de Þ Autel, pour reſponſe au 
traitꝭ pretendu orthodoxe anomme. Rem. CRIT. ] 

[LEE] There is reaſon to believe, that he had been Mi- 
at of the Church of Geneva (8).] It appears by Mel- 
chior Adamus, that he was one ot the three Proteſtant 
Miniſters (17) who went from Geneva to Berne in (14) The two o- 
I * to be preſent at a ſynod aſſembled on occaſion thers were Beza 
of the diſputes which Samuel Huberus and Claude La Faye. 
Auberi had excited (18). I have ipoke elſewhere (18) Melch. A- 
(19) of this Samuel Huberus; and will now obſerve dam. in Vita 
that this Claude Auberi was Profeſſor of Philoſophy 57% Þ. 771+ 
at Lauſanne ; and that going out of his ſphere, and op * — 
taking upon him to teach Divinity, he had taught he puts i 
both by word of mouth and writing, that man's the year 1578; 
righteouſneſs, before the tribunal of God, is an in- * in B'za's 
herent quality. 'The ſynod condemned this opinion, We {ins 
and obliged Auberi and his adherents to. acknow- eee 
ledge, that they embraced the doctrine contained in he puts 1588. 
the confeſſion of faith of the Churches of Switzer- See, on this ſub- 
land and France, wiz. that we are juſtified before Jt» the text of 
the throne of Godlby faith as by an inſtrument, with be art. BE A. 
which we take hold of Chriſt our righteouſneſs, (19) Rem. [EF 


A 
Lo 


* 
A 


Claudius Alberius Triunturianus cum ſuis, receptæ doc + of the art, HUN- 


trine & in confeſſione tam Gallicana quam Helvetica O'S: 


comprehenſe : de noflra ad tribunal Dei juſtificatione per 
fidem tamquam inſtrumentum, quo Chriſtus, juſtitia noſtra 


apprehendatur, profeſſus fit penitus aſſentiri (20). I ſhall (20) Melch. A- 


obſerve by the way, that he ſubmitted only verbally YA. Fitis 


to the deciſions of this ſynod. I have a book pub- Z E Cen p. 


liſhed by one Anthony Leſcaille in 1591 ; and I =y 


therein find that Doctor Gryneus ſpoke in this man- 
ner in an aſſembly held at Baſil in December 1590, 
with regard to the diſputes between this Anthony 
Leſcaille, with Meſſieurs Conſtant and Couet, Mi- 
niſters of the French Church. That there was 
„ one Aubery, who had formerly writ a book, 
« which was ſince condemned at Berne, who had 
* {ubſcribed to ſome poſitions, which nevertheleſs 
* he afterwards had departed from. That paſſing 
« by Baſil, and returning to it as he came from 
„% Frankfort, he had ſcatterred the ſeeds of his er- 
« rors in ſeveral houſes at Baſil, and to ſeveral per- 
« ſons; but that no one dared to maintain his errors 


- good p. 50, 51. 


1596. Is contains. 
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mitted with great chearfulneſs to the loſs he had ſuſtained of a conſiderable eſtate 


(c). 


Father Maimbourg may juſtly be criticiſed [FI. 
(c) Exilium 7 — profiter Domini Jeſu Chriſti cauſſam, annos jam totes quindecim, cum mon parwa ſuorum bonorum, eorumpue non tenui 
ja 3 


comuncrtum, aqui 


ta) La Dein. good works (22). Beza ſpoke to him as follows, in 
ancrenne du pre- Auguſt 1591. © Take notice of what I ſay ; you 
— AAL did not write that piece, but Aubery, though he 
4 Fagoment denied it at Berne, againſt his conſcience. Leſcaille 
.. » par © aid, it is my compoſition, and Mr. Aubery never 
ALPDDEGH. „ ſaw it ſuch as it is. I do not deny but that I 
1 « learned of him, and of others, ſome things which 
« are in that piece. Beza ſaid, it is a bad piece, 
% to which Leſcaille anſwered, I did not give it as 
« though the whole was ; and when any per- 
« ſon ſhall ſhew me, by the ſcriptures, that there is 
« any thing bad in it, I will believe him: Beza 
« continued to ſay, Aubery has writ a bad book, 
« and you applaud it; to which Leſcaille replied, 
« what I underſtand in Mr. Aubery's book I think 
extremely good; but as to what I do not under- 
« ſtand therein, I will neither praiſe nor condemn 
* 22 (239).” 

$ (8) In the Citadin of Geneva, 42, mention 
is made of the name of John Baptiff Rotan, an Ita- 
lian, as written in gold letters, among thoſe of the 
moſt famous Proteſtant Divines, in the regiſter of the 
Univerfity of Geneva. REM. Carr.) 


(23) p. 92, 93+ 


ſemper animo tulit, imo magne gloriee loco babuit. Zanchius, Epiſt. lib. 2. p. 603. 


[F] Father Maimbourg may be juſth criticiſed.) is 
words are as follow. * What have they not ſaid 
„ to diſhonour the memory of Sponde, Lieutenant 
« General in Rochelle, of Salette, Counſellor to the 
« King of Navarre, of Morlas Counſellor of State, 
and Superintendant of the Store-houſes of France, 
„ of du Fay, Clairville, Rohan, and an hundred 
“ more of their molt famous Miniſters, who, after 
„% having behaved very worthily among them, and 
« been the chief perſons in their conſiſtory, were on 
4 a ſudden ſtrongly meramorphoſed into wicked vil- 
« lains and the worſt of wretches, for their havin 
« abjured the Calviniſtical principles (24) ?” He ſup- , f 
poſes in this paſſage, 1. That — Fay * a Protel. 2 
tant Miniſter. 2. That there was a Proteſtant Mi- Hiſtory of rhe 
niſter named Rohan (25). 3. That theſe two pre- . 
tended Miniſters abjured the Proteſtant Religion. 
Now all this is falſe. They indeed were looked up- 
on as falſe brethren ; but it does not appear that ei- 
ther Rohan or du Fay died really and open Papiſts. 
See the notes on the Confeſſion of Sancy, page 357 
and 358 of the edition of 1699. 


(25) He was 
miſled by an er- 
ror of the preſs, 
Which crept into 
the Catbolict 
Confeſſion of San« 
. 


ROTTERDAM, is one of the moſt conſiderable cities in Holland, and ſituated ſo 
advantageouſly on the Meuſe, as is of great advantage to the trade of it. There is no 


(«)1tis the name doubt but it was ſo called from its being built at the mouth of the Rotte (a). 


of a river. 


(5) Boxhornius, 
Theatr. Holland 
p- m. 281. 


[4] Nothing has made it more conſpicuous than its givi 
birth to the great Eraſmus.) Had Homer been as — 
eſteemed during his life time, as he was after his death, 
ſeveral cities would have aſpired to no purpoſe to the 
glory of having given birth to him; for that, which 
would really have had this advantage, had given in- 
diſputable proofs of it, before a ſeries of years could 
have given other cities an occaſion of contending for 
it. This is the reaſon why there is no diſpute with 
regard to the place of Eraſmus's birth, the great re- 
putation he enjoyed, during his life time, _— 

revented ſuch conteſts. Rotterdam was early ſenſi- 

le of this glory; and ſecured ſo well, whilſt the 
memory of things was recent, its claim to the poſſeſſion 
and ſplendor which accrued to it by being the birth- 
place of ſo great a man, that it cannot be chicaned 
upon any account. His mother was forced to fly to 
Rotterdam, to conceal her delivery, ſhe being poor. 
With regard to the place where he was begot, we 
muſt leave it entirely to the city of Tergou, which is 


(i) He was a nota little proud of that advantage. What would 
Phyſician, and it be if this conception was not defiled with a double 
— * original ſin, or rather by an actual ſin, beſides the 


original? A Burgomaſter (1) of this town, aſſerted 


Journal des Sa- 3 
that Eraſmus was even born in it; and that Rotter- 


van, 1690, p- 


| $40.) He pub- dam could boaſt of nothing but the education of 
bete, ſeveral = him. But it is to no purpoſe for him to aſſert and 
enjoyed very good JEPEAt it; and though the records of the Convent of 


Stein agree in this fiction, yet the whole world is 
rſuaded, that Eraſmus was not born in Tergou, but 
in Rotterdam. What follows is confeſſed by the par- 
ties concerned. In a letter of the Burgomaſters and 
Belgica, p. 155, Counſellors of Tergou, inſerted in the deſcription of 
fays, that be read Flanders, tranſlated from the Italian of Lewis Guic- 
in the Records of Ciardin, are the following words (2): Oriundus etiam 
= 4 2 el hac urbe magnus ille Defiderius Eraſmus, Goude enim 
ould (lived ma. Conceptus & utero gefiatus RoTERODAMI (quo cum ad 
ny years, what pariendum vicina efſet mater ſe certa de cauſa e 
tis Snoyus ſays. IN LUCEM EDITUS EST. i. e. The famous Deſi- 
&* derius Eraſmus, was originally of this town. For 

(3) 1 OP being begot in Tergou, and his mother continuing 
166. there during her pregnancy, ſhe went to Rotterdam 
and was DELIVERED OF HIM, ſhe having re- 

* tired thither for certain reaſons, a little before her 
* delivery.” There is ſhewn, in the library of 


employ ments. 
He was Eraſ- 
mus's friend. 
Val. Andreas 
Deſſelius, Bibl. 


66 


The time 


when it was begun to be built is not known; but we know that it was made a city about the 
year 1270, it being then ſurrounded with ramparts, and endowed with privileges (5). 
Nothing has made it more conſpicuous than its giving birth to the great Eraſmus 
[A], and it was not inſenſible to this glory, the inhabitants having taken care to 


honour 


Tergou, a head of Eraſmus, which may be conſider- 
ed as a publick monument of the renunciations of 
that town with regard to the claim to his birth ; the 
inſcription which is round that head declares that he 
was begot in Tergou, and born in Rotterdam. Not 
long fince Mr. — revived the diſpute be- 
tween thoſe two cities by a curious incident (3): he (3) In his 4 
pretends that Eraſmus is rather a Burgomaſter of Ter- — Theologics 
gou, than a Burgomaſter of Rotterdam, becauſe that, Pbibbyice, p. 
according to the laws, any place, where a child is 40, & ſeg. edit. 
accidentally born, is not conſidered as the place of Amſtel. 1694. 
his birth. If a woman, when upon a journey, hap- 
pens to be delivered in a town, in caſe ſhe did not 
intend to make any ſtay there, and made another 
place her ſettled abode ; the child ſhe is delivered of 
15 not conſidered as a citizen of that town ; but the 
ſpot where her father and mother reſide is looked 
upon as its native place. At this rate Eraſmus ſhould 
be called Goudanus rather than Reterodamus, his fa- (4) See the Ler- 
ther and mother living in Tergou ; and his mother's 4er of Mr. Coſ- 
not being delivered of him at Tergou, but at Rot- terus a Lawyer, 
terdam, was merely an accident. She withdrew to ©. ty ne 
conceal her guilt ; ſhe concealed herſelf in a neigh- ſubject, inſerted 
bouring town, only for ſome days, until ſuch time in the Amenits- 
as ſhe was delivered of the burthen which, to her % 7heologtco 
great ſhame, ſhe carried in her womb (4). Nan 

I will obſerve by the way, that ſome French Au- , between 
thors, grounded upon a very antiquated right, I mean 8 oo” 
the ancient Geography, and the diviſion of Gaul men- France concern- 
tioned in Cæſar's Commentaries, were defirous of ing Eraſmus. 
adding luſtre to their nation, by declaring Eraſmus to : 
be born in it. Robert Cenalis (5), Biſhop of Avran- (5) Hit. Galle, 
ches declared expreſsly, that Eraimus was a native of 7. 3. 0b $6; 
France, and that ſhe owes great obligations to him, 59“ 4. 
ut pote homini in Gallia nato. Eraſmus has favoured 
this pretenſion, he ſaying ſometimes that he was born 
in Gaul (6), and conſidered the great erudition of Bu- 
dæus, as a great honoyr done to France, which he 
looked upon as his country. Some Germans were jea- 
lous at this, and therefore humbly beſought Eraſmus 
not to let France engroſs him to # 0x7 * Ne pa- 
tiar ut Gallia ſibi me afſerat, ſed ingenue fatear Bata- 
viam efſe Germanie partem, widelicet ne tanta gloria 
fr audetur (7): His anſwer, in which he ſhews the 
greateſt affection for Literature, and the greateſt mo- 

i - Celly 


(6) Er priſtinam 
* A. no 
tre afſeras Ca- 
lie. Nibil enim 
wetat eundem dli- 
tione Cermanun 
e, & weterum 
Coſmegrapborum 
deſcriptione Gal- 
um. Eraſmus, 
Epiſt, 7. lib. 11. 


(7) Idem, EP iſe 
43+ lib. 13. 


AV: 


ROT 


honour the memory of this illuſtrious man [B], who has diffuſed ſuch glory on it 105 
2 


deſty, is to this effect, that he was born on the confines 
of Gaul and Germany, but a little nearer the former 
than the latter. An Batavus fim non mihi ſatis conſlat. 
Hollandum eſſe me negare non poſſum, ea in parte natum ut 
i Coſmographorum picturis credimus magis vergat ad 
Galliam quam ad Germaniam, quamquam extra contro- 
verfiam oft totam eam regionem in confinio Galli Germa- 
nia que . Hence he ſays in another letter (8), that 
he does not affirm whether he is a Frenchman, but 
neither does he deny it; he looking upon it as a 
doubtful matter. Gallum efſe me nec afſevero, nec in- 
ficior, fic natus ut Gallus ne an Germanus fim anceps ha- 


(1) ul. 18. lib 


beri poſſit. 
(9) Verheiden [B] The inhabitants of Rotterdam having taken care 


fays in his Elo- to honour the memory of this itluſirious man.] The city 
giums, that the of Rotterdam ordered, 1. That the houſe in which 
Spaniſp ſoldier? Eraſmus was born ſhould be honoured with an in- 
_ r ſcription, to acquaint its inhabitants, and all foreign- 
rijſon at ter a 4 b « 

m, did not ers, with this glorious prerogative. 2. That the Col- 
commit thoſe out= lege in which Latin, Greek, and Rhetoric are taught, 
rages, tilithey | ſhould be called Eraſmus's College, and dedicated 
22 to him in the inſcription of the front. 3. That a 
<bich a Monk, ſtatue of wood ſhould be erected to his memory in 
their countryman, 1549; and that a ſtone one was ſet up in its place 
levelled againſt in 1557. The Spaniards having pulled it down in 
Eraſmus in ® 1572, it was ſet up again (9) as ſoon as the Dutch 


rag” Jong had freed themſelves from their tyranny ; and at laſt 


did not ſet up à braſs one (10) was erected to his memory in 1622, 
the ſame flatue which is admired by all judges. It ſtands in the 
again, but cauſed great ſquare of the city, on the fide of a canal, on a 
— 88 pedeſtal adorned with inſcriptions, and with iron 


rails about it. As the ſubſtance of thoſe different ſta- 
(10) Quenſtedt, tues roſe, by degrees, in value, Eraſmus had this in 
de Patriis idlaſtr. common with the deities of old Rome: for not only 
ads en, in the offerings of particular perſons were not, at firſt, of 
ſuppoſing it of very great value, | 
marble. 
Nunc te marmoreum pro tempore fecimus : at tu 


(« * Si fertura gregem ſuppleverit aureus eſto (11). 

(12) Propert. lib. 4 But if the falling lambs increaſe my fold, 

4 cleg, 1: vet. «© Thy marble ftatue ſhall be turn'd to gold.” 

oh DRYDEN. 
(13) Yotage de : 


Munſter, P. 145+ but likewiſe thoſe of cities and whole nations con- 


(ic Uk 8. . ſiſted, in the beginning, of mean and common things. 


54 
(15) This is an 
error tor 1549 


Fictilibus crevere Diis hæc aurea templa (12). 


They temples rais'd, of gold, to earthen gods.” 
(16) Fuit, e, Few travellers who have given an account of 
Boas ad vivam What they ſaw in the united Provinces, but ſpeak of 
expreſſa, adveni- Eraſmus's ſtatue,, Mr. Joli, a canon of Paris, menti- 
enti (Philippe) ons a particular concerning it which I will tranſcribe 
ore, we oh here. He had juſt before mentioned this ſtatue, and 
1 A the houſe in which Eraſmus was born (13), and adds, 
Principi efferebat. that the great reputation of Eraſmus makes thoſe two 

1 t {hings, —ç very ſmall, the moſt conſiderable in the 
8 1 — city, though in reality they cannot be called ſmall, fince 


All theſe errors Sebaſtian er relates, in his Coſmography (14) that 


of Monconis, Philip King of Spain, ſon to the Emperor Charles V. going 
are in a book in September 1545 (15) to Rotterdam, this flatue was ſet 
printed in 1692, , in l his joyful coming; that a poem in his 
ed ane. of in honour of bis joyful coming ; that af. 

Teatro Belg ico, honour was put into Eraſmus's hand, in order to be pre- 


See there the part ſented to that Prince (16); and that afterwards the 
relating to Rot- King, Mary Queen of Hungary, and all the Princes 
HER: avho accompanied them, out of love for the memory of 
(13) Azeas Sil- ſo great a man, went and viſited reſpectfully the 
vius mentions houſe in which he was born, Monconis (17) does 
turfs, in a book not ſay ſo much; he only taking notice of the alti- 

liſhed by him tude of the ſtatue, and the inſcriptions fixed on the 


in "458. e little houſe ; and adds, that Eraſmus found out the uſe 
Schoockins de of turfs (18), and ſails fitted for all winds, as thoſe of 
Twfis, p. 3. barks and yachts ; which ſeems to me as falſe as what 

he had bale ſaid, that the Scheld and the Rhine, join- 
(19) Bullart, ing their waters, flow before the city of Rotterdam, and 
Acad. des Sciencs 


no part of it, run into the city by two great ca- 
or i, Bullart (19) confirms the paſſage of Mr. 
Philip II. made a ſolemn 


vol. 2, p. 162. 
nals. 


Joli, he ſaying, that when 


entry into the city of Rotterdam, as ſevereign Prince of * for the renowned martial exploits 


Vol. VIII. 


the Netherlands, the Senate tauſed the farue f Eraſmus 
to be placed, as their greatefl ornament, before the houſe 
in which he was born, in an ecclefiaftical habit, holding 
a pen in his right hand, and preſenting with his left hand 
to the Prince, a paper containing the following lines. 


Sereniſſimo Hiſpaniarum Principi D. Philippo à Bur- 
gundia Deſiderius Eraſmus Rotterodamus. 


Rotterodamus ego non inficiabor Eraſmus; 
Ne widear cives deſeruiſſe meos. 

Iſorum inſtinctu, 1 clariſime, ſalvum 
Ingreſſum precor ad limina noſtra tuum, 
Atque hunc quo poſſum ſtudio, cummendb popellum 
Maxime prafidiis Cæ ſare nate tuis. | 
Te Dominum agnoſcunt omnes, te Principe gaudent 

Nec quicquam toto charius orbe tenent. 


To the moſt Serene Prince, of Spain, Philip of 
* Burgundy, Deſiderius Eraſmus of Rotterdam. 


c«c 


« Eraſmus I from Rotterdam am call'd, 

That I my countrymen may not deny. 

* At their requeſt, great Prince, I here thee hail, 

* And bid thee welcome to their joyful city. 

<< Great Czſar's ſon, to thy auſpicious arm; 

* 'To thy protection, ſuppliant, now they fly. 

Thee, mighty Prince, the people all acknow- 
ledge; 


And thee prefer to all terreſtrial things.” 


I will obſerve, that Mr. Joli might have cited a 
more authentick Author, with regard to this incident, 
than Sebailian Munſter ; I mean the Spaniſh relation 
of the journey of Don Philip, Prince of Spain, writ- 
ten by Juan Chriſtoval Caluete of Eftrella. It is alſo 
to be obſerved, that in 1672, the populace mutiny- 
ing in moſt of the province of Holland, Rot- 
terdam was during ſome days at their diſpoſal ; and, 
during this anarchy, Eraſmus's ſtatue was taken from 
its place, as ſavouring of . It was carried to 
a publick houſe, and there the rabble deliberated 
whether it would not be proper to melt it down. The 


Magiſtrates of Baſil had no ſooner heard of this, but 


they ordered ſome Merchants in their city, to deſire 
one of their correſpondents in Rotterdam, to purchaſe 
that ſtatue at a certain price, The correſpondent ac- 
cordingly treated about, and had like to have pur- 
chaſed it. Having given an account of his commiſ- 
fion, freſh orders were ſent him to pay the . 
ſtrates of Rotterdam the full price they demanded ; 
but they had bethought themſelves in the mean time, 
and concluded, that it would not be proper either to 
ſell or melt down that ſtatue, but put it up again 
where it had before ſtood, which was accordingly 
performed. 


I was told this two days ago (20) by (20) I write this 


the Merchant who had the commiſſion from the Ma- the 28th of July 


giſtrates of Baſil to purchaſe it. | 

[C] . . . . who has diffuſed ſuch glory on it.] There 
are few Authors who write any particulars concerning 
Eraſmus's life, but take notice of the honours he re- 
flected on his native country. Du Verdier Vau- 
Privas (21), and Bullart (22), take notice of this cir- 
cumſtance firſt, in their elogium of this youth of Ro- 


1699. 


(21) Proſopogr. 
Tom. 3. p. 2389. 


terdam. Rhenanus's words, on this occaſion, are ſo (22) Acad. des 


beautiful, that I cannot forbear tranſcribing them. 
Natus 5 ſay he to the Emperor Charles V (23), aba- 
vi tui Friderici III. Aug. primis imperii annis ad quintum 


Sciences, Tom. 2, 
p. 159+ 


(23) Epiſtola 


Calend. Novembris, Roterodami in Hollandia tua infe- proefixa Operibus 


rioris Germanie Provincia, quam olim Batavi poſſede- 
runt, nunc magis notam fludiofis omnibus ob unius indige- 
ne Eraſmi incunabula, quam veterum incolarum memoria 
guanilibet bellico robore præſtantium. Hoc alumno Rote- 
rodamum oppidum je ſemper jactabit, & dodtis erit com- 
mendatum, i. e. He was born the 26th of October, 
about the beginning of the reign of Frederick III. 
your renowned anceſtor, at Rotterdam, your pro- 
* vince of Lower Germany, anciently poſſeſſed by 
the Batavi ; but in this age better known to all the 
learned, for having given birth to Eraſmus, than 


« inhabitants, 


9 N 


Eraſmi. See alſo 
Quenſtedt, p. 
121, of his dia- 
logue de Patriis 
lluftrium doctri- 
na & ſcriptis Vis 


rorum, 


of its ancient 


RO W 


The Admiralty of the Meuſe is in that city. 
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lowing circurnſtances together, firſt, that it is the 
birth-place of the famous Eraſmus ; and fecondly, that 
this city ſet up a ſtatue in his honour, 


« inhabitants. The city of Rotterdam will ever glory 
„in ſuch a birth, and be valued for it by men of 
learning.“ I could quote many authors, who, to 
heighten the glory of Rotterdam, join the two fol- 


ROVENIUS (PHILIP), Archbiſhop of Philippe, and Apoſtolical Vicar in the 
United Provinces, was born at Deventer (a). He publiſhed ſeveral works, and one 
among the reſt De Republica Chriſtiana, printed in 1648. I ſhall cite a paſſage from it, 
to ſhew the ſtrange jargon, which he greatly condemns, of ſome female devotces [A]. 


(a) Valer. Andr. 
Bibl. Beig. p. 
778. 


[4] The flrange jargon, which he greatly condemns, © 
of Jome female devotees. ] He writes as follows concern- ** 
ing ſome nuns, who affected certain exerciſes of de 

(i) Philip. Ro- Votion and ſpirituality (1) : Non raro etiam ſuperbium a- © 
venius, de Re- liguam conjunftam habent, u: ambulent in magnis & mi- © 
Publ. Chriſtiana, rabilibus ſuper ſe, ut wileſeant illis ordinaria pietatis ex- 
lib, 3 43. ercitia afprobata ab Ecclefia, wel à Patribus commendata : © 
* nihil crepent niſi uniones cum Deo, cum uniantur propris 
( non pejori) ſpiritui : jactant tranſubſlantiationes ꝗ © 
ticas, cordis concentrationes : potentiarum, imo omnis fſut © 
efſe, annihilationem, connubium eſſentiz create & Divi- 
nitatis : ſpirituale Sacramentum inſeparabilitatis, ſomni- © 
um omnium affetionum, abſorptionem & liquefationem in 
amplexu Pc 4 triplicem anime hierarchiam, orationem © 
in quiete paſſiva, ebrietatem ſpiritualem, cordis filentium, © 
meditationes negativas, uniones ſupereſſentiales, puteum © 
& purgitem annihilationis, amorem Deificum, transfor- * 
mantem, unientem, ſiringentem, amplexantem, ſuavita- © 
tem, cor auferentem, ſugentem fponſs ubera, ruminantem * 
collum, abſorbentem enthuſiaſmum, inſenſibilitatem & obli- 
vionem omnium inducentem abyſſalem cum Deo identifica- *©* 
tionem, confricationem Deificam, incendentem & conſumen- 
tem cor: elevationem ad ſuawitatem cœliſtem ex infernali © 


exerciſes of piety approved by the church, arid 
recommended by the Fathers. Their whole talk 
is concerning their union with God, at the ſame 
time that this union is only with their own ſpirit, 
if not with a worſe : they boaſt of myſtical tranſub- 
ſtantiations, concentrations of the heart, the annihi- 
lation of powers, nay, of their whole being z the 
marriage between created eſſence and the deity ; 
the ſpiritual facrament of inſeparability ; the dream 
of all the affections; the abſorption and diſſolv- 
ing in the ſpouſe's embrace ; the triple hierarchy 
of the ſoul; prayer in paſſive quietude, ſpiritual 
ebriety, ſilence of heart, negative meditations, ſu- 
pereſſential unions, the well and whirl-pool of an- 
nihilation, love that deifies, transforms, unites, 
preſſes, embraces; ſweetneſs that raviſhes the 
ſoul, ſucking the ſpouſe's breaſts, a ruminating 
neck, an abſorbent enthuſiaſm ; inſenſibility and 
oblivion of all things, producing an abyſſal indem- 
nification with God]; deific eee, firing and 
conſuming the heart; an elevation * to celeſtial ſweet- & Note. the a 
neſs from an infernal languor; ſuperceleſtial in- gina1 of ther: : 
troverſion ; darkneſs and ſhadow of God; internal words, viz. Dei- 


languore, introverfionem ſuper caleflem, caliginem, & 
umbram Dei, allocutiones internas, elevationes incognitas, 
extenſiones & applicationes amoroſas, anime ſuſpenſiones, 
deliquium, fuſpiria, mortem ſenſuum & omnium affettuum, 
ecſlaſim continuam, juſtitium ratiocinii, cordis contactum 
& patefationem, liquefationem, influxum, inflammationem, 
offs qui ferri nequeant, penetrationes ad intima, vul- 
nerationes, conflrittiones, alligationes inſeparabiles, aſ- 
pettus penetrantes & oblectantes, woces tremulas, mur- 
mura columbina, guflus ſuaviſſimos, odores gratiſſimos, 
(2) Dr. Stilling- auditus melbdiæ coleſtis, hypermyſticas Dei & anime pe- 


. ric horeſes, impudentiam ppiritualem, afpirationes Myſan- 
phraſes of myſti- 727 9picas, ignem fine carbone, flammam ſine corpore, Hol- 


cal Writers. See <auflum meridianum in wiſcerali & medullari penetrabi- 
his treatiſe con · /ztate, contattum mirabilem & ſuaviſſimum, obſcure 


4 allocutions, unknown elevations, amorous ftretch- cam incenden- 

“ ings and applications; ſuſpenſions of the ſoul, Os 

« fainting away, ſighs; death of all the ſenſes and , ze oh 

40 Ps ; uninterrupted extaſy ; a ceſſation of rea- ted, p. 931. col, 
oning ; the contact and opening of the heart; diſ- 2. Tom. 4. of 

« ſolving, flowing in, inflammation, inſupportable the Paris edit, of 

« leapings-up, penetration to the inward receſſes; 1 

wounds; faſt bindings ; inſeparable allegations, number of errors 

« looks that penetrate and delight, tremulous words, in chat edit. 

% dove-like murmurs, ſweeteſt taſtes, moſt grateful Rem. by the 

« odours ; ſounds of celeſtial melody: ſupermyſtical Franſl. 

„ walks of God and the ſoul; ſpiritual impudence ; 

« myſanthropic breathings ; fire without coal; flame 

« without a body; a meridian burnt-ſacrifice in a 

« viſceral and medullar penetrability; a wonderful 


cerning the fa- 


noctis gaudia & caliginem. Hæc & fimilia ſeſquipeda- © and moſt delightful contact; joys and darkneſs of 


maticiſm of the lia werba in nova pietatis ſchola inter fponte elefos Magiſ- © obſ ight. Theſe and ſuch like high-{ 
vi. 91 obſcure night. eſe and ſuch like high - ſound- 
e SR. tros, & diſcipulas curioſas, adeo frequenter tenero pro- © ing words are frequently ſpoke, in this new ſchool 
& ſeg. Sec the feruntur palato, ut intimis in viſceribus ſentiantur (2), © of yup by the choſen maſters and inquiſitive ſhe- 
like jargon, in 7, e. They frequently alſo ſhew a pride in attempting diſciples, with ſo tremulous a voice, that they are 
nog =; big to do great and ſurpriſing things, above the reach “ felt in the moſt intimate receſſes of their hearts.” 
MAN 3. Hof their abilities; whence they contemn the uſual 
t ROWE (NICHOLAS), deſcended from an ancient family in Devonſhire 
[Al, and fon of John Rowe, Eſq; Serjeant at Law [BI, was born at Little Berkford 
(a) Preface to in Bedfordſhire, at the houſe of Jaſpar Edwards, Eſq; his mother's father, in the year (5) Memoir: of 
. s K . . the Life and Mirit. 
Mr- Rowe's 1673 (a). He began his education at a private grammar: ſchool in High-gate (0); but iy: # Nis. 
2 7 the taſte he had there of the claſſic Authors was improved and finiſhed under the care of d #5; by 
ucan, >: *s . FR Dr. George 
Welivaid, the famous Dr. Buſby in Weſtminſter- ſchool, where about the age of twelve years he Seel, prefixed 
edit. Lond. 1748, Was Choſen one of the King's ſcholars. Beſides his ſkill in the Latin and Greek lan- , tbe Mi 
in fol. neous Works of 


A] Deſeended of a family in Devonſhire.) 
Tis er had for 3 made an handſome 
figure in that county, and was known by the name 
of the Rowe's of Lambertoun. M. Rowe could 
trace his anceſtors in a direct line up to the times of 
the holy war, where one of them ſo diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf in the Holy Land, that at his return he had the 
arms given him, which they have borne ever ſince, 
that being in thoſe days all the reward of military vir- 
tue, or of blood ſpilt in theſe expeditions. From that 
time downward to Mr. Rowe's father, the family 
kept themſelves to the frugal management of a pri- 
vate fortune, and the innocent pleaſures of a country 
life. Having an handſome” ſcat and a competent 


guages, he had made a tolerable proficiency in the Hebrew; but poetry was his early a. R-we, 


nc 


eſtate, they lived beyond the fear of want, or reach 

of envy. In all the changes of Governments, they 

are ſaid to have ever leaned towards the fide of pub- 

lick liberty, and in that retired fituation of life to 

have beheld with grief and concern the many en- 

croachments that have been made in it from time to 

time (1). | | Of (1) Dr. wel- 
LB] John Rowe, Ejq; Serjeant at Law.) He was \ood's Preface 

the firſt of the family, who changed a country life to Mr. Rowe's 

for a literal profeſſion, After he had paſſed the Tranſlation o 


an, p · 18. 


ſchools at home, he was brought up to London, and 
entered a ſtudent of the law in the Middle- Temple, 
where ſometime after he was called to the bar, and 
at length made Serjeant at law. He was a Gentle- 

man 


e) Welwood, 
ubi ſupra, Pp» 18, 
19. 


(2) Dr. Wel- 
wood's Preface 
to Mr. Rowe's 


Tranſlation of 
Lucan, p. 18, 19. 


3) Idem, ibid. 
p. 20. 


(4) Ibid. p. 20. 


France. 


(6) That of Q. 
Anne. 


ROW 


bent and darling ſtudy. He compoſed at that time ſeveral copies of verſes upon different 
ſubjects both in Greek and Latin, and ſome in Engliſh, which were much admired, and 


the more that they came with very little pains, and ſeemed to flow from his imagination, 
almoſt as faſt as his pen. His father, deſigning him for his own profeſſion, took him 
from that ſchool, when he was about ſixteen years of age, and entered him a ſtudent in 
the Middle-Temple, whereof himſelf was a Member, that he might have him under 
his immediate care and inftruftion, Being capable of any part of knowledge he applied 


his mind to, he made very remarkable advances in the 


udy of the law; and was not 


content to know it as a collection of Statutes or Cuſtoms only, but as a ſyſtem founded 
upon right reaſon, and calculated for the good of mankind. Being afterwards called to 
the bar, he appeared in as promiſing a way to make a figure in that profeſſion, as any of 
his Contemporaries, if the love of the Belles Lettres, and that of poetry in particular, had 
not ſtopped him in his career. He had the advantage of the friendſhip and protection 
of the fineſt Gentlemen, as well as one of the greateſt Lawyers of that time, Sir George 
Treby; Lord Chief Juſtice of the Common Pleas, who was fond of him to a great de- 
gree, and had it both in his power and inclination to promote his intereſt (c). But the 
ſpirit of poetry ſoon got the aſcendant over him, and his firſt Tragedy, The Ambitious 
Step-Mother [C], meeting with univerſal applauſe, he laid aſide all thoughts of riſing by 
the law; and afterwards wrote ſeveral Tragedies [D], and a Comedy [E], and a great 
many copies of verſes upon different ſubjects A. Being a great admirer ot Shakeſpeare, 
he obliged the publick with a new edition of his works, and prefixed to it a ſhort account 


of his life. But Mr. Rowe's laſt, and 


perhaps his beſt poem is his tranſlation of 


Lucan [G, which he juſt lived to finiſh. The love of learning and poetry made him 
not leſs fit for buſineſs, and no body applied himſelf cloſer to it, when it required his 


Y 


man in = eſteem for many engaging qualities, of 
very conſiderable practice at the bar, and ſtood very 
fair for the firſt vacancy on the bench, when he died 
April the 7th 1692, and was buried in the Jemple 
urch May the 7th following. Let it be mentioned 
to the honour of this Gentleman, that when he pub- 
liſhed Serjeant Benloe's and Judge Deliſon's Reports, 
he had the honeſty and boldneſs to obſerve in the 
Preface, how moderate theſe two great Lawyers had 
been in their opinions concerning the extent of the 
Royal Prerogative ; and that he durſt do this in the 
reign of King James II. at a time when a diſpenſing 
Power was ſet up as inherent in the Crown (2). 

[C] His firft Tragedy, The Ambitious Step-Mo- 
ther.] It was acted at the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn 
Fields, and dedicated to the Earl of Jerſey. Mr. 
Rowe wrote it, when he was but twenty five years 
of age, land as a trial only of his omen that way. 
The purity of the language, the juſtneſs of his cha- 
raters, the noble elevation of the ſentiments, were 
= of them admirably adapted to the plan of the 
play (3). 

[LD] Several other Tragedies.] The Tragedy, which 
he valued himſelf moſt. upon, and which was moſt 
valued, was his Tamerlane, acted at the Theatre in 
Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, and dedicated to the Marquis 
of Hartington. In this play, ſays Dr. Welwood 
&* (4), he aimed at a parallel between the late King 
William of immortal memory and 'Tamerlane ; 
* as alſo between Bajazet and a Monarch who is 
* fince dead (5). That glorious ambition and noble 
« order in Tamerlane to break the chains of enſlaved 
« nations, and ſet mankind free from the encroach- 
« ments of lawleſs power, are painted in the moſt 
« lively as well as the moſt amiable colours. On the 
% other ſide, his manner of introducing on the ſtage 
« a Prince, that thinks mankind is made but for 
« him, and whoſe chief aim is to perpetuate his 
„ name to poſlerity by that havock and ruin he 
« ſcatters through the world, are all drawn with that 
« pomp of horror and deteſtation, which ſuch 
monſtrous actions do deſerve. And ſince nothing 
„ could be more calculated for railing in the minds 
* of the audience a true paſſion for liberty, and a 
« juſt abhorrence of ſlavery, how this play came 
<« to be diſcouraged next to a prohibition in the lat- 
«© ter end of a late reigu (6), I leave it to others to 
„give a reaſon.” 

Mr. Rowe's other Tradigies were, The Fair Peni- 
tent, ated at the Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, 
and dedicated to the Dutcheſs of Ormonde ; es, 
acted at the Queen's Theatre in the Hay-Market, 
and dedicated to the Earl of Godolphin ; The Royal 
Convert, ated at the Queen's Theatre in the Hay- 


- 
* 


attendance. 


Market, and dedicated to Charles Earl of Halifax; 
The Tragedy of Jane Sbore, written in imitation of 
Shakeſpeare's ſtyle, and acted at the Theatre Royal 
in Drury-Lane, and dedicated to the Duke of 
Queenſberry and Dover; and The Tragedy of the Lady 
Fane Grey, ated at the Theatre Royal in Drury- 
Lane, and dedicated to her Royal Highneſs the 
Princeſs of Wales, His plays were collected into 
two volumes in 8vo, and dedicated to the Earl of 
Warwick. It may be juſtly ſaid of all our Author's 
Tragedies, that never Poet painted virtue or reli- 
gion in a more charming dreſs on the ſtage, nor 
were ever vice or impiety better expoſed to con- 
e tempt and hatred. There runs through every one 
« of them an air of religion and virtue, attended 
« with all the ſocial duties of life, and a conſtant and 
« untainted love of his country. The ſame princi- 


*« ples of liberty he had early imbibed himſelf, and 


« {ſeemed a part of his conſtitution; appeared in 
every thing he wrote, and he took all occaſions 
„that fell in his way to make the ſtage ſubſervient 
„ to them. His mule was fo religiouſly chaite, that 


“ do not remember, continues Dr. Welwood (7), (5) U ſupra, p. 
one word in any of his plays or writings, that 20. 


* might admit but of a double entendre in point of 
* decency or morals. There is nothing to be found 
« in them to humour the depraved taſte of the age 
«* by nibling at ſcripture; or depreciating things in 
themſelves ſacred. And it was the leſs wonder, 
that he obſerved this rule in his Dramatic perfor- 
% mances, ſince in his ordinary converſation, and 
„ when his mirth and humour enlivened the whole 
% company, he uſed to expreſs his diſſatisfaction, in 
the ſevereſt manner, with any thing that looked 
„that way. Being much converſant in the Holy 
« Scriptures, it is obſervable, that to raiſe the high- 
« eſt ideas of virtue, he has with great art in ſeveral 
« of his Tragedies made uſe of thoſe expreſſions and 
« metaphors in them, that taſte moſt of the ſub- 
* ime.” 

[LEJ 4 Comedy.) It was entitled The Biter, and 
contained three acts, and was performed at the 


a £« 
R * 


Theatre in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, but without ſucceſs, 


for Mr. Rowe's genius did not lye towards Comedy. 
[F] A great many copies of werſes upon different ſub- 


jecti.] They were publiſhed together at London in one 
volume in 12mo. the third edition of which was printed 
in 1733, under the title Of the Miſcellaneous Works of 


Nicholas Rowe, E; To which is added Mr. Rowe's 
tranſlation of Quillet's Callipedia. 

[6] His tranſlation of Lucan.) It was publiſhed at 
London 1728, in folio. The language of this tranſ- 
lation is pure, and the verſification both muſical 
and adapted to the ſubjects. I have no reaſon 

« to 
I 


787 


— 


i 788 


(4) Welwood, 
ub ſupr a, p. 19, 


20, 21, 24+ 


(0 Life of Mi- 
chael de Cervan- 
tet Saawedra, 
Written by Don 
Gregorto * * 
and Stſcar, bis 
Catholick Ma- 
Jeſty's Library- 
Keeper, F. 145. 


(8) Us: ſupra, p. 
22. 


ROW 
attendance, The late Duke of Queenſberry, when he was Secretary of State, made 
him Secretary for publick Affairs, and when that truly great man came to know him 
well, he was never ſo pleaſed as when Mr. Rowe was in his company. After the Duke's 
death, all avenues were ſtopped to his preferment, and during the reſt of Queen Anne's 
reign, he paſt his time with the muf-s and his books, and ſometimes the converfation of 
his friends (d). We are told indeed (e), that he went one day to pay his Court to 
the Earl of Oxford, Lord High Treaſurer of England, who aſked him, if he under- 
ſtood Spaniſh well? He anſwered, no; but thinking, that his Lordſhip might intend 
to ſend him into Spain on ſome honourable commiſſion, He preſently added, that in a 
ſhort time he did not doubt but he ſhould be able both to undefſtand it and ſpeak it. 
The Earl approving of what he ſaid, Mr. Rowe took his leave, and immediately retired 
out of town to a private country farm, and within a few months he- learnt the Spanith 
tongue, and then waited again on the Earl to give him an account of his diligence. His 
Lordſhip aſking him, if he was ſure he underſtood it thoroughly, and Mr. Rowe an- 
ſwering in the affirmative, the Earl burſt into an exclamation; How happy are you, 
Mr. Rowe, that you can enjoy the pleaſure of reading and underſtanding the Hiſtory of 
Don. Quixot in the original) Upon the acceſſion of King George I. to the throne, he 
was made Poet Laureate, and one of the Land Surveyors of the Cuſtoms in the Port of 
London. The Prince of Wales conferred on him the place of Clerk of his Council, 
and the Lord Chancellor Parker made him his Secretary for the Preſentations the very 
day he received the Seals, and without his aſking it, He was twice married, firſt to a 
daughter of Mr. Auditor Parſons, and afterwards to a daughter of Mr, Deveniſh of a 
good family in Dorſetſhire. By his firſt wife he had a ſon, and by the ſecond a daughter. 
He died December the 6th 1718. in the 45th year of his age, like a Chriſtian and a 


* to doubt, ſays Dr. Welwood .(8), but the, true 
« meaning of the original is fairhfully preſerved 
„through the whole work; and if I may venture to 
judge, the tranſlation comes up to the ſpirit of the 
original, az far as the difference between the Ro- 
« man and Engliſh languages will allo of . ... .. 
« I know May has tranſlated it near an age ago, 
and I confeſs it is many:years ſince I read it. But 
<« jt muſt be owned; that it is but a lame perfor- 
«© mance, and does not reach the ſpirit or ſenſe of 
« Lucan. The language and verſification are yet 
« worſe, and fall infimitzly ſhort of the lofty num- 
„bers and propriety of expreflion in which Mr. 
„% Rowe excells. I know of no other tranſlation of 
« Lucan in any of the living languages, in verſe, 
c except that of Brebeuf in French. I have a very 
« great value for it and the Author, if it were for 
* no other reaſon, but that he had the honeſt bold- 
<« neſs to publiſh ſuch a work in his native language, 
© that was diametrically oppoſite to the maxims of 
« Government purſued by the Prince then reigning. 
« His courage in this matter deſerves yet the more to 
«be — 5 that when all the other claſſics were 
„ publiſhed for the uſe of the Dauphin, Lucan alone 
« was prohibited. It is obſervable, he has carried 
in ſome places in the French language the heat of 


« Lucan farther than Lucan himſelf in the Latin; 


and that by attempting the fire of his Author, 
« he has, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, fired 
% himſelf much more. This is what happens to him 
frequently. But again at other times he flags; 


and when Lucan happily hits on the true beauty of 


* 2 4 Brebeuf falls infinitely below him, 


« through an affectation of appearing eaſy and natu- 


« ral. might give a great many inſtances of this 


« laſt, but ſhall confine myſelf to one which will 
« ſet in a true light .the difference between the two 
4 tranſlations of Lucan by Brebeuf and Mr. Rowe. 
That ſtrong celebrated line in Lucan, 

« Viarix cauſa Diis placuit, ſed victa Catoni, 
<« js with the whole period thus done by Mr. Rowe 
<« tho' none of the brighteſt lines in his tranſlation : 


« Tuſtly to name the better cauſe were hard, 

« While greateſi names for either fide declar'd : 
« V:i#erious Ceſar by the Gods was crown'd, 
Ve vanguifh'd party wwas by Cato own'd. 


« When Brebeuf comes to tranſlate this paſſage, he 
& does it after this manner: 


« De fi hauts partiſans $\arment pour chacun deux, 
« Don re ſeatt qui defendre, ou qui blamer des deux, 
« Dui der deux 1 22 juſtement Þ epic; 

& Les Dicux ſervent Ceſar, & Caton ſuit Pompee. 


» 


Philoſopher 


What can be poorer than this laſt ? It does not an- 
« {wer the nobleneſs of the Latin; and beſides, it 
« maims the ſenſe of the Author. For Lacan, who 
* had his imagination full of the virtue of Cato, in- 
« tended to raiſe him above, or at leaſt equal him. 
* to the Gods, as to the merits of the cauſe, that oc- 
« caſfioned the oppoſition. But Brebeuf, inſtead of 
* raiſing him to a competition with the Gods, makes 
him only a Retainer of Pompey's. This puts me in 
« mind of an obſervation I have frequently made 
« upon moſt of our Engliſh tranſlations : wherever 
« there happens an expreſſion or period of diſtin- 
« guiſhed beauty, it is there they fall often not 
* only ſhort of the original, but miſtake intirely the 
« ſenſe. I ſhall give but one inſtance in Dryden's 
« Virgil. There is not in all the inimitable Æneid a 
« more beautiful period, than that in the ſixth book 
ce 2 Marcellus, which Virgil ſums up in 
« this hemiſtichon: 


Tu Marcellus eris. 
« Dryden turns it thus; 


« O! couldft thou break thro fate's ſevere decree, 
A new Marcellus ſhall ariſe in thee. 


* which is altogether wide from the meaning of 
* dak and ſinks infinitely below the dignity of 
« verle.” I might take notice here of ſeveral paſſages 
of Lucan left out in Brebeuf, which well deſerved a 
place in his tranſlation. I ſhall only mention one in the 
Arth book concerning the witch Erictho, which in my 
opinion is a very beautiful picture of Horror. Brebeuf 
cuts it ſhort, and in its place gives us a lroe-flory of his 
own invention, between Burrhus and Octavia, which 
is nothing to the purpoſe, and falls infinitely ſhort of tho 

irit of Lucan. Yet after all it cannot be denied, but 

rebeuf”s performance is in the main admirably well 
done, and in many places he . animated with the 
fame fire wwe find in Lucan. I cannot omit one inſlance 
of this, in that paſſage of the third book concerning the 
origin of authors, which is one of the fineſt in Lucan, 
and excellently done into French by Brebeuf. Lucan has 
it thus : | | 


Phcenices primi, fame fi creditur, auſi 
Manſuram rudibus vocem fignare figuris, 


Brebeuf turns it after this manner ; 


C'eſt de luy que nous vient cet art ingenieux 

De peindre la parole & de parler aux yeux, 

Et par des traits divers des figures trucees 

Donner de la couleur & du corps aux penſces. q 
l 7 


Welwood, 
4 a, p. 24, 
25» | 


(9) A davghter 
of the Viſcount 
Meleſworth. 


a) Life of Mrs. 

12abeth Rove, 
p · 4- prefixed to 
the firſt vol, of 
her Miſcellaneous 
W. orks, edit. 
Lond. 1739, in 
Ivo, 


(6) Ibid. p. 9. 
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Philoſopher in charity with all mankind, and with an abſolute reſignation to the will of 
God. He kept up his good humour to the laſt, and took leave of his wife and friends, a 
immediately before his laſt agony, with the ſame tranquillity of mind, and the ſame in- 
difference, as though he had been upon taking but a ſhort journey. He was interred on the 
19th of December in Weſtminſter-Abbey, over againſt Chaucer, his body being attended 
by a ſelect number of his friends, and the Dean and Chapter officiating at the funeral (/). 


Mr. Pope wrote an epitaph for a tomb intended to be erected there to his memory by his 
wife [H]. We ſhall give his character in the remark [ 7}. 


The tranſlation of this paſſage by Brebeuf is A 
imitated by a young Lady (9), that I had the honour to 
acquainted with, which, if I miſtake not, tranſcends 
Brebeuf, or even Lucan himſelf. It is thus : 


The noble art from Cadmus took it riſe 

Of painting words, and ſpeaking to the eyes. 
He firſt in wond'rous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and ſtop'd the flying ſound. 
The various figures by his pencil wrought, 
Gave colour and a body to the thought, 


W ] Mr. Pope wrote an epitaph for a tomb intended 
to 


follows : 


* 'Thy reliques, Rowe, to this fair urn we truſt, 
« And ſacred place by Dryder's awful duſt. 

« Beneath a rude and nameleis ſtone he lyes, 

% To which thy tomb ſhall guide inquiring eyes. 
% Peace to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ! 
„ Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love be bleſt ! 

« One grateful woman in thy fame ſupplies 

„ What a whole thankleſs land to his denies.” 


III. ſhall give his character in the remark.) As 
to his perſon, it was graceful and well made, his 
face regular and of a manly beauty. As his ſoul 
was well lodged, ſo its rational and animal faculties 
excelled in a high degree. He had a quick and 
fruitful invention, a deep penetration, and a large 
compaſs of thought, with a ſingular dexterity and 
ealineſs in making his thoughts to be underſtood. 
He was maſter of moſt parts of polite learning, eſpe- 
cially the claſſical authors, both Greek and Latin; 
underſtood the French, Italian, and Spaniſh lan- 
guages, and ſpoke the firſt fluently, and the other two 


tolerably well. He had likewiſe read moſt of the 
Greek and Roman hiſtories in their original lan- 
uages, and moſt that are writ in Engliſh, French, 
talian, and Spaniſh, He had a good taſte in Phi- 
loſophy ; and having a firm impreſſion of religion 
upon his mind, he took a delight in Divinity and 
Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, in both which he made great 
advances in the times he retired into the country, 
which were frequent. He expreſſed on all oceaſions 
his full perſuaſion of the truth of revealed religion; 
and being a ſincere Member of the eftabliſhed- 
church himſelf, he pitied, but condemned not, thoſe 
that diſſented from it. He abhorred the princi- 


e erefted there to his memory by his wife.) It is as ple of perſecuting men upon the account of their opi- 
nions in — and being ſtrict in his own, he took 


it not upon him to cenſure thoſe of another perſuaſi- 

on. His converſation was pleaſant, witty, and learn- 

ed, without the leaſt tincture of affectation or pedan- 

try ; and his inimitable manner of diverting and en- 

e company, made it impoſſible for any 

one to be out of humour, when he was in it. Envy 

and detraction ſeemed to be entirely foreign to his 

conſtitution ; and whatever provocations he met with 

at any time, he paſt them over without the leaſt 

thought of reſentment or revenge. As Homer had 

a Zoilus, ſo Mr. Rowe had ſometimes his; for there 

were not wanting malevolent people, and preten- 

ders to poetry too, that would now and then bark at 

his beſt performances; but he was ſo much con- 

ſcious of his own genius, and had ſo much good 

nature as to forgive them, nor could he ever be tempt- 

ed to return them an anſwer (10). Mr. Pope, in a (io) Welwood, 
letter to. Edward Blount, Eſq; dated February the «5% ſupra, p. 244 
ioth, 1715-6, obſerves, that there was a wivacity | 
and gaity of diſpofition almoſt peculiar to Mr. Rowe, 

which made it impoſſible to part from him, without that 

uneafintſs, which generally ſucceeds all our pleaſures. 


. 
, 
1 


Y ROWE (ELIZABETH), an Engliſh Lady eminent for her excellent writings 
both in proſe and verſe, was born at Ilcheſter in Somerſerſhire, September 11. 1674, 
being the eldeſt of three daughters of Mr, Walter Singer, a Gentleman of a good fa- 
mily [4], and Mrs. Elizabeth Portnell, both of them perſons of very great worth and 
piety (a). Of Mrs. Rowe's two ſiſters, one died in childhood; the other ſurvived to her 
twentieth year, a lovely concurrent in the race of virtue and glory (5) [BJ. Thoſe who 
were acquainted with the extraordinary perſon, who is the ſubject of this article, in her 


[4] Mr. Walter Singer, a Gentleman of a good fa- 
.] He was not a native of Ilcheſter, nor an in- 
habitant before his impriſonment there for Non-con- 


2 the reign of King Charles II. Mrs. Port- 
nell thi 


nking herſelf obliged to viſit thoſe who 
ſuffered on that account, from hence that acquain- 
tance commenced, which terminated in the nuptial 
union. During the life of his wife Mr. Singer re- 
ſided at Ilcheſter; but ſoon after her deceaſe re- 
moved into the neighbourhood of Frome in the ſame 
county, where he became ſo well known and diſtin- 
guiſhed for his good ſenſe, primitive integrity, ſim- 
city of manners, uncommon prudence, activity, 
and faithfulneſs in diſcharging the duties of his ſta- 
tion, inflexible adherence tv his principles, and at 
the ſame time truly Catholic ſpirit, as to be held in 


high eſteem, even by perſons of ſuperior rank ; the 


Lord Weymouth, who was reckoned a very 


judge of men, not only writing to him, but honour- 


ing him with his viſits; as did the devout Biſhop 


Kenn very frequently, ſometimes once a week, f 


a. charm is there in unaffeet goodneſs, and ſo na- 


turally do kindred ſouls, warmed: and actuated by the 
ſame heavenly paſſion, and purſuing the fame end, 
rum and mingle together with the greatelt pleaſure, 


Vor. VIII. 


childiſh 

after they are once acquainted, notwithſtanding any 

accidental diverſity ſentiments in ſome ſmaller 

things (1). But the publick will be beſt pleaſed with (1) Life of Mrs 

the character of this good man, as drawn by his £/z. Rowe, p. 

daughter, after her beautiful and eaſy manner, in + 5 

one of her familiar letters to a friend. I; have | 

« eaſe and plenty to the extent of my wiſhes, and 

« can form defires of nothing but what my father's 

«* indulgence would procure ; and I aſk nothing of 

Heaven but the old man's life. The perſect 

« ſanity of his life, and the benevolence of his 

« temper, make him a refuge to all in diſtreſs, to 

the widow and fatherleſs, The people load him 

% with bleſſings and prayers whenever he. goes 1 
e hi 

ed 


Lo 
* 


broad, which he never does but to reconci s 
« neighbours, or to right the injured and oppreſſed ; 
„the reſt of his hours are entirely devoted to his 


good * private devotions, and to Books, which. are his 


(a) Ibid, p. 6. 


„ perpetual entertainment,” Hie died Auguſt the 
1719 (2). . OE 2 | 183. 1a | 88 

III e ober ſurvived io ber taventieth a fowe- 

by concurrent i t Fe CT J. She had 

the fame extreme paſſion for 5 40 6 iefly thoſe of 


niedicine, in which art ſhe arrived to a conſiderable 


infight ; an&1f it could not be ſaid of her and her 
| eldeſt 
9 0 
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childiſh years, could not but have obſerved a great many things common in that age of 
life, which then promiſed the bright day, that afterwards enſued. She received the firſt 
ſerious impreſſions of religion probably as ſoon as ſhe was capable of it [C]; at once 
perceiving her obligations to the Author of her Being, and in the ſame meaſure, as her 


(e) Life of Mrs. 


30, 21. a ſimilitude between painting and 


opening reaſon diſcovered theſe to her, feeling the force of them (c). There is ſo great 
, that it is no ways ſurpriſing, that one who 
poſſeſſed the latter of theſe faculties in ſo high a degree of 


rfection, did very early diſ- 


cover an inclination to the other; which has often the ſame Followers, 2 always 
e 


the ſame Admirers. Accordingly Mrs. Rowe loved the pencil, when 


had hardly 


ſtrength and ſteadineſs of hand ſufficient to guide it; and in her infancy (one may almoſt 
venture to ſay ſo) would ſqueeze out the juices of herbs to ſerve inſtead of colours. Her 
father perceiving her fondneſs for this art, was at the expence of a maſter to inſtruct her 
in it; and it never ceaſed to be her amuſement at all times, till her death. She was alſo, 
what every one acquainted with her writings will ſuppoſe of ſuch a well-turned ſoul, 
very much delighted with muſic, chiefly of the grave and ſolemn kind, as beſt ſuited to 
the grandeur of her ſentiments, and the ſublimity of her devotion, But her ſtrongeſt 
bent was to poetry and writing. Poetry indeed was her favourite employment in youth, 


her moſt diſtinguiſhing excellence. 


So prevalent was her genius this way, that her very 


roſe hath all the charms of verſe without the fetters, the ſame fire and elevation, the ſame 
bright images, bold figures, rich and flowing diction. She could hardly write a fami- 


liar letter, but it bore the ſtamp of the Poet. 


One of her acquaintance remembers to have 


heard her ſay, that ſhe began to write verſes at twelve years old, which was almoſt as ſoon 
as ſhe could write at all. In the year 1696, the 22d year of her age, a collection of her 
poems on various occaſions was publiſhed at the deſire of two of her friends [D], which we 
may ſuppoſe did not contain all that ſhe had by her, ſince the ingenious Prefacer gives the 
reader to hope, that the Author might in a little while be prevailed with to oblige the world 


8 p· 11 


with a ſecond part, no way inferior to the former (d). What firſt introduced her into 
the notice of the noble family at Longlcat, was a little copy of verſes of hers, with which 


they were ſo highly delighted as to expreſs a curioſity to ſee her; and the friendſhip that 
commenced from that time, ſubſiſted ever after, not more to her honour, who was the 
favourite of perſons ſo much ſuperior to her in the outward diſtinctions of life, than to 
the praiſe of her judgment and taſte, who knew how to prize, and took a pleaſure to 
cheriſh ſuch blooming worth. She was not then twenty. Her Paraphraſe on the 38th 


Chapter of Job was written at the 


ueſt of Biſhop Kenn, who was entertained in that 


family, and gained her a great deal of reputation, She had no other tutor for the 


Weymouth, and Father to the Ri 


French and Italian languages, than the honourable Mr. Thynne, fon to the Lord Viſcount 
ght Honourable the Counteſs of Hartford, who wil- 


lingly took the taſk upon himſelf, and had the pleaſure to ſee his fair ſcholar improve 
ſo faſt under his leſſons, that in a few months ſhe was able to read Taſſo's Jeruſalem 


with great caſe, 


Her ſhining merit with the charms of her perſon and converſation, 


had procured her a great many admirers. Among others, it is ſaid, the famous Mr. 
Prior made his addreſſes to her; ſo that allowing for the double licenſe of the Poet and 
Lover in the manner of expreſſion, the concluding lines in his anſwer to Mrs, Singer's 


eldeſt ſiſter, in the letter, as of the virtuous woman 

in the Proverbs, that their candle went not out by night, 

yet it 1 yew till after the middle of it; ſo 

: t was their thirſt of knowledge, and the plea- 

(3) 1 % . — had of gratifying it (3). N F 
9, 10. [C) She received the p ſerious impreſſions of reli- 
gioti, probably as ſoon as was capable of it.) In 

one of her pious addreſſes ſhe herſelf thus ſpeaks to 

God: My infant-hands were early lifted up to thee, and 


1 foon learned to know and acknowledge the God of my 
(4) Devout Ex- fathers (4). 


owe, p. 


erciſes of the LD] A the year 1696, the 22d of her age, a col. 
— Sc. p. ion of her poems on various occaſſon: was pablibed at 


the defire of two of her friends.) They were pub- 
Hel und the title of Poems . banal Occ 2 5, 
By PH1LoMELa. The Preface ſigned Elizabeth Fobn- 
fon is dated from Harding's Rents, May the 1oth 
1696 ; and the Author vindicating her ſex againſt 
thoſe of the men, who would monopolize ſenſe, 
wit, learning and genius, writes thus : © Nor is 
our defenſeleſs ſex forgotten: we have not only 
* Banducas and Zenobias, but Sapphos and Daciers, 
« Schurmans, Orindas, and Bebns, who have hum- 
< bled the moſt haughty of our antagoniſts, and 
made them them do homage to our wit as well 
as to our beauty. It is true, their miſchievous 
* and envious ſex have made it their utmoſt endea- 
„ Yours to deal with us, as Hannibal was ſerved at 
„Capua, and to corrupt that virtue, which can 
no iſe overcome, and ſometimes they pre- 


Paſtoral 


« vailed. But if ſome Angels fell, others remained 
« in their innocence and perfection, if there were 
* not alſo ſome addition made to their happineſs 
« and glory by their continuing ſtedfaſt. Angels love, 
* but they love virtuouſly and reaſonably, and nei- 
© ther err in the ſubject nor the manner. And if 
« all our Poeteſſes had done the ſame, I wonder 
« what our enemies could have found out to have 
« objeted againſt us. However, here they are 
« filenced ; and I dare be bold to ſay, that whoever 
does not come extremely prejudiced to theſe poems, 
„will find in them that vivacity of thought, that 
« purity of language, that ſoftneſs and delicacy in 
« the love part, that ſtrength and majeſty of num- 
« bers almoſt every where, eſpecially on heroical 
« ſubjects, and that clear and unaffected love to vir- 
« tue; chat height of piety and warmth of devo- 
« tion in the Canticles and other religious pieces, 
„which they will hardly find exceeded in the beſt 
„Authors on theſe different kinds of writings, much 
« leſs equalled by any fingle Writer. And now I 
« have nothing more, I think, lyes upon my hands, 
« but to aſſure the reader, that they were aQually 
« writ by a young Lady, (all but ſome of the an- 
« ſwers, as is well known to many perſons of qua- 
« lity and worth) whoſe name had been prefixed, 
« had not her own modeſty abſolutely forbidden it. 
% The way of thinking writing is all along the 
« ſame, only varying with the ſubject; and the 
« whole a mixture ſa very agreeable, that unleſs 
— | « Philaret 


(s) Life, p. 16. 
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/ 


Paſtoral on Love and Friendſhip, were not without all foundation in truth. She was the 
nameleſs Lady, to whom the following copy of verſes in the ſame Author is inſcribed. 
But Mr. Thomas Rowe, a very ingenious and learned Gentleman, of whom we ſhall 


give an account in the remark [E], was the 


man, both to be made, and make happy. 


rſon reſerved by Heaven to be the happy 
ing at Bath in the year 1709, Mr. Rowe 


was introduced into her 11 who lived in a retirement not far diſtant from that city. 


The idea, he had conceiv 


« Philaret and myſelf, who have the honour to be 
her friends, and who perſuaded her to publiſh 
this ſpecimen, are very partial, it is more than 
«« probable, they will meet with ſo favourable a re- 
ception with the pious and ingenious reader, that 
«« we may e're long prevail with her to oblige the 
world with ſome others no way inferior to theſe.” 

The occaſion of Mrs. Singer's poetical name, Phi- 
lomela, which from this time ſhe was known by to 
the world, and whether ſhe aſſumed it herſelf, or 
was complimented with it by her friends, is not 
known. The latter is moſt probable, and that it 
was given her at the publication of her poems, be- 
fore which her modeſty not conſenting that her own 
name ſhould appear, this was ſubſtituted in the room 
of it, as bearing a very eaſy alluſion, and happily 
expreſſing the ſoftneſs and harmony of her verſes, 
not leſs Leden and melodious than the ſtrains of 
the nightingale when from ſome leafy ſhade ſhe fills 
the woods with her melancholly plaints (5). 

E] My. Thomas Rowe, a very ingenious and learned 
Gentleman, of whom wwe ſhall give an account in the re- 
— He was born at Lenks April the 25, 1687, 
the eldeſt ſon of the Reverend Mr. Benoni Rowe, 
who, with a very accurate judgment, and a conſide- 
rable ſtock of uſeful learning, joined the talents of 

ing, and a moſt lively and eugaging manner 

in converſation. He was of a genteel deicent, both 
on his father's and mother's fide ; being grandſon of 
William Rowe, Eſq; a Gentleman of worth and con- 
ſiderable eſtate, and Alice, a Lady of diſtinguiſhed 
ſenſe, beauty and virtue, daughter of Thomas Scot, 
Eſq; Member of Parliament for Aileſbury, in the 
county of Bucks; and by the maternal fide, he was 
deſcended from the Rowes of Devon. But he thought 
too juſtly to value himſelf on ſuch extrinſick circum- 
ſtances. His ſuperior genius, and inſatiable thirſt af- 
ter knowledge, were conſpicuous in his earlieſt years. 
He was able to read as ſoon almoſt as he could ſpeak; 
had ſuch a pleaſure in books, as to take none at 
all in the diverſions which children are ſo fond of; 
and when he was ſometimes prevailed on to make 
one in the recreations of his companions, his un- 
readineſs and inattention plainly ſhewed it was not 
out of choice he engaged, but purely from his good 
nature and complaiſance, to which he ſhould offer 
too much violence, always to deny their importunity. 
He commenced his acquaintance with the Claſſics 
at Epſom, while his father reſided there; and by 
his ift advances in this part of learning, quickly 
became the delight of his Maſter, a man very able in 
his profeſſion, and was treated by him with a very par- 
ticular indulgence, in ſpite of the natural rugged- 
neſs and ſeverity of his temper. When his father 
removed to London, he accompanied him, and was 
placed under the famous Dr. Walker, Maſter of the 
Charter-houſe ſchool. His exerciſes here never fail- 
ed of being diſtinguiſhed even among thoſe that had 
the approbation of that excellent Maſter, who would 
fain have perſuaded his father to ſend him to one of 
our Engliſh univerſities. But how honourably ſoever 
Mr. Rowe might think of the learning of thoſe no- 
ble ſeats of the Muſes, not having the ſame advan- 
tageous notion of the principles in credit there, he 
choſe to enter him in a private academy in London ; 
and ſome time before his death, determined to ſend 
him to Leyden. Here he ſtudied Jewiſh Antiquities 
under Witſius, Civil-Law under Vitriarius, the Be/les 
Lettres under Perizonius, and rimental Philoſo- 
hy under Senguerdius ; and eſtabliſhed a reputation 
hoe capacity, application, and an obliging deport- 
ment, both among the Profeſſors and Students. He 
returned from that celebrated mart of literature with 
a vaſt acceſſion of treaſure ; in books he had pur- 


her from report and her writings, charmed him ; but 


when 


chaſed, and knowledge he had amaſſed ; and intire- 

ly incorrupt in his morals, which he had preſerved 

as inviolate, as he could have done under the moſt 

vigilant eye and ſtricteſt hand, though left without 

2 reſtraints but thoſe of his on virtue and 
ence. 

The love of liberty had been always one of Mr. 
Rowe's moſt darling paſſions. He was very much 
confirmed therein by his familiar acquaintance with 
the Hiſtory and noble Authors of ancient Greece and 
Rome, whoſe very ſpirit was transfuſed into him; 
and reſiding ſo long in a Republick, where he had 
continual examples of the ineſtimable value of free- 
dom, as the parent of induſtry, the nurſe of arts and 
ſciences, univerſal ſource of ſocial happineſs. 
Tyranny of all forts he moſt fincerely deteſted; but 
moſt of all eccleſiaſtical, in every ſhape, deeming the 
ſlavery of the mind as the moſt abject and ignomi- 
nious, ſo in its conſequences more pernicious than 
any other. 

His defires after knowledge enlarged with his ac- 
quiſitions. All his morning hours, and a large part 
of the afternoon, were devoted to ſtudy, till 4 time 
of his being ſeized with the diſtemper of which he 
died. His library, in collecting which he was aſ⸗ 
ſiſted by his accurate knowledge of the beſt editions 
of books, conſiſted of a great number of the moſt ya- 
luable Authors, and amounted at his death to above 
five thouſand volumes. He was a perfect Maſter of 
the Greek, Latin, and French languages; and, 
which is ſeldom known to happen, at onee ſuch 
a prodigious ſtrength of memory, and inexhauſtible 
fund of wit, as would ſingly have been admired, and 
much more. united. Theſe qualities, with an eaſy 
fluency of ſpeech, a frankneſs and benevolence of 
temper, a communicative diſpoſition, and a life and 
ſpirit, which nature muſt beſtow, fince it can be but 
poorly imitated, made his company defired by all 
who knew him. It was impoſſible there ſhould be a 
drowſy ſoul, where Mr. Rowe was preſent ; he ani- 
mated the converſation ; every one was awake, and 
every one pleaſed. He had a tion and quick- 
neſs of thought hardly to be imagined, ſo as upon 
juſt glancing over an Author, to ſee to the bottom 
of Ris ſentiments. None of the politer kinds of 
learning were neglected by him. He was a good 
judge in Poetry, and had it in his power to have 
been himſelf an eminent Poet, for he had actually 
the moſt eſſential parts belonging to that charaQter, 
the vivid fire, the rich dein, the copious dition. But 
as Poetry was not his predominant inclination, his 

nius had not all the poliſhing, which art and con- 

t practice might have added to nature. Hiſtory 
was his favaurite ſtudy, for which his vaſt m 
and exquiſite judgment peculiarly qualified him. 

He had formed a deſign to compile the lives of 
all the illuſtrious perſons in antiquity omitted by 
Plutarch ; and for this 
Hiſtorians with great care. This deſign he in part 
executed. Eight lives were publiſhed ſince his deceaſe 
in 8vo, by way of 2 to that admired Bio- 

rapher; in which, though ſo young a guide, he 
ſtrikes out a way like one well acquainted with the 
dark and intricate paths of antiquity. The ſtyle is 
perfectly eaſy; yet conciſe and nervous; the refleQi- 
ons juſt, — ſuch as might be expected from a lover 
of truth and mankind ; and the faQs intereſting in 
themſelves, or made ſo by the {kill uſed in relatin 
them. Beſides theſe lives, he had finiſhed and fi 
for the preſs, the Life of Thraſybulus, which being 

t into the hands of Sir Richard Steele for his revi- 
al, was unhappily loſt, and could never fince be re- 
covered. The. famous Mr. Dacier having tranſlated 
Plutarch's Lives into French, with remarks * 


ſe read the ancient ; 
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when he had ſeen and converſed with her, he felt another kind of N 7 and the 
eſteem of her accompliſhments was heightened into the rapture of a lover [F J. He 
married her in the year 1710 [G]; and Mrs. Rowe's exalted merit and amiable quali- 
ties could not fail to inſpire the moſt generous and laſting pafſion. Mr. Rowe knew 
how to value that treaſure of wit, ſoftneſs, and virtue, which providence had favoured 
him with by putting her into his poſſeſſion z and made it his ſtudy to repay the felicity, 
with which ſhe crowned his life, The eſteem and tenderneſs he had for her is inexpreſ- 
ſible, and poſſeſſion ſeemed ſcarce to have abated the fondneſs and admiration of the 
lover. It was ſome conſiderable time after his marriage, that he wrote to her a very 
tender Ode under the name of Delia, full of the warmeſt ſentiments of connubial friend- 
ſhip and affection [7]. As he had not a robuſt natural conſtitution, fo an intenſe appli- 
cation to ſtudy beyond what the delicacy of his frame would bear, might perhaps contri- 
bute to that ill ſtate of health, which allayed the happineſs of his marriage-life, during 
the greater part of it. In the larter end of the year 1714, his weakneſs increaſed, and 
he appeared to labour under all the ſymptons of a conſumption. This fatal diſtemper, 
after it had confined him ſome months, put a period to his valuable life, at Hamſtead 
near London, May the 13th 1715, when he was but juſt paſt the twenty eighth year of 
his age. The exquiſite grief and affliftion Mrs. Rowe felt for his loſs is not to be ima- 
gined. She wrote a beautiful elogy on his death [I]; and continued to the laſt moments 


of her life to expreſs the higheſt veneration and affection for his —— and a parti- 
r 


cular regard and eſteem for his relations. It was only out of regard to 


and critical, the Abbe Bellenger added in 1734, a 
ninth tome to the other eight, conſiſting of the Life 
of Hannibal, and Mr. Rowe's Lives made French by 
that learned Abbe ; in the preface to which verſion 
he tranſcribes from the preface to the Engliſh editi- 
on the character of the Author, with viſible appro- 
bation ; and ſays, that the Lives were written with 
taſte, though being a poſthumous work, the Author 


had not put his hand to it. 
LU. efleem of her ac s was heightened 
into the rapture of a lever. ] During the courtſhip, he 


wrote a poetical epiſtle to a friend, who was a neigh- 
bour of Mrs. Singer, and intimate in the family ; in 
which were the following lines : 


Youth's livelieft bloom, a never-fadi 
And more than beauty fparkles in her face. 
How foon the willing heart her empire feeh ? 

Zach hok, each air, each melting acting lilli: 

Yet the bright form creates no hoſe defires ; 5 


Mt once ſhe gives and purifies our fires, 

And paſſions chaſte as her own ſoul inſpires. 

Her fon, heaw/r's nobleft workmanſhip defign'd, 

To bleſs the ruin d age, and ſuccour Ii mankind, 
To prop abandon'd wirtue's ſinking cauſe, 

And ſnatch from vice its undeſerv/d applauſe. 


G He married her in the year 1710.) On this 
occaſion Mr. John Ruſſel, a friend of Mr. Rowe, 
wrote the following epigram : 


In nuptias Thomæ Rowe & Elizabethe Singer. 


Duid dotium par uſque tuum, ſocioſſus labores 
Favræ & Dacerii Gallia wana crepas ? 

Par majus gens Angla dedit, juvenem utque puellam, 
Dos bode ſacro feedere junxit amor. 

Namque ea, que nofiri Phebo cecinere dbcente, 
Eæplicuiſſe tuis gloria ſumma furt. 


Thus tranſlated by a young Gentleman. 


No more, proud Gallia, bid the world revere 

Thy learned pair, Le Fevre and Dacier : 

Britain may boaſt this happy day unites 

'Two nobler minds in Hymen's ſacred rites : 

What rheſe have ſung, while all th* inſpiring Nine 

Exalt the beauties of the verſe divine; 

Thoſe (humble criticks of th' immortal ſtrain,) 

Shall bound their fame to comment and explain. 

H] He wrote to her 4 wry tender Ode under the 

name of Delia, full of the warmefl ſentiments of con- 
ninbial friendſhip and affefion.] The following lines in 
it may appear remarkable, as it pleaſed - heaven to 


diſpoſe events in a manner ſo agreeable to the withes 


. Rowe, that 
with 


So long may thy inſpiring page 
And bright example bleſs the riſing age; 
Long in thy charming priſon mayſt | wb ſtay, 
Late, very late aſcend the well-known way, 
And add new glories to the realms of day ! 
At leaſt Heav'n will not ſure this pray'r deny; 
Short be my life's uncertain date, 
And earlier long than thine the deſtin'd hour of fate! 
Whene'er it comes, mayſt thou be by, 
Support my finking frame, and teach me how to die ; 
Baniſh deſponding nature's gloom, 
Make me to hope a gentle doom, 
3 == fix me all x joys to -— —— NOW 
ith ſwimming eyes I upon thy 
And claſp thee dying in 12 arms; 
Then gently leaning on thy breaſt, 
Sink. in ſoft ſlumbers to eternal reſt. 
The gaſtly form ſhall have a pleaſing air, 
* all things ſmile, while heav'n and thou art there. 


[1] She warote @ beautiful Elxy on bis death.) It i. 


In what ſoft language ſhall my thought get free, 
My dear Alexis, when I talk ks thee 5 * 
Ye Muſes, Graces, all ye gentle train 
Of weeping loves, aſſiſt the penſive ſtrain ! 
But why ſhould I implore your moving art? 
Tis but to ſpeak the dictates of my heart ; 
And all that knew the charming youth will join 
Their friendly ſighs and pious tears to mine ; 
For all that knew his merit muſt confeſs, 
In grief for him, there can be no exceſs. 

is ſoul was form'd to act each glorious part 

Of life, unſtain'd with vanity or art. 
No thought within his gen'rous mind had birth, 
But what he might have own'd to heav'n and earth. 
Praftis'd by him each virtue grew more bright, 
And ſhone with more than its own native light. 
Whatever noble warmth could recommend 
The juſt, the active, and the conſtant friend, 
Was all his own-——but, oh! a dearer naine, 

And ſofter ties my endleſs ſorrow elaim. 

' Loft in deſpair, diſtracted, and forlorn, 

Ihe lover I and tender huſband mourn. 
Whate'er to ſuch fuperior worth was due, 
Whate' er exceſs the fondeſt paſſion knew ; 

I felt for thee, dear youth; my joy, my care, 

My 'pray'rs themſelves me, and only 

Thou waſt concem'd, my virtue was ſineere. 

Whene' er I begg'd for bleſſings on thy head, 
Nothing was cold, or formal, that I faid ; 

My warmeſt vows to heav'n were made for thee, 
And love ſtill mingted with my piety. 
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with his ſdciety ſhe was willing to bear London during the wintet-ſeaſon ; and as ſoot 
after his deceaſe as her affairs would permit, ſhe indulged her unconquerable inclinations 
to ſolitude by retiring to Frome in Somerſetſhire, in the neighbourhood of which place 
the greateſt part of her eſtate lay. When ſhe forſook the town, ſhe determined to re- 
turn to it no more, but to conceal the remainder of her life in an abſolute retirement; 
yet on ſome few occaſions ſhe thought it her duty to violate this reſolution. In compli- 
ance with the importunate requeſt of the Honourable Mrs. Thynne, ſhe paſſed ſome 
months with her at London, after the death of her daughter the Lady Brooke; and on 
the melancholly occaſion of the deceaſe of Mrs. Thynne herſelf, ſhe could not diſpute 
the commands of the Counteſs of Hartford, who earneſtly defired her company, to 
ſoften the ſevere affliction of the loſs of ſo excellent a mother; and once or twice more 
the power, which this laſt Lady had over Mrs. Rowe, drew her by an obliging kind of 
violence to ſpend a few months with her at ſome of the Earl of Hartford's ſeats in the 
country. Yet even on theſe occaſions ſhe never quitted her retreat without very fincere 
regret, and always returned to it, as ſoon as ever ſhe could, with decency, diſengage 
herſelf from the importunity of her noble friends (a). It was in this receſs, that ſhe com- 
poſed the moſt celebrated of her works, Friendſhip in death [K ], and the ſeveral parts 
of the Letters Moral and Entertaining [L]. In the year 1736, the importunity of tome 
of Mrs. Rowe's acquaintance, who had ſeen the Hiſtory of Foſeph in manuſcript, pre- 
vailed on her (though not without real reluctance) to ſuffer it to be made publick. She 
wrote this piece in her younger years, and when firſt printed had carried it no farther than 
the marriage of the Hero of the Poem ; bur at the requeſt of her friends (particularly of 
an illuſtrious Lady (h), (to whom ſhe could ſcarce refuſe any thing) that the relation might 
include Joſeph's diſcovery of himſelf ro his brethren, ſhe added two books, the com- 
poſing of which is ſaid to have been no more than the labour of three or four days. 


O thou waſt all my glory, all my pride! 
Throꝰ life's uncertain paths my conſtant guide; 
Regardleſs of the world, to gain thy praiſe, 

Was all that could my juſt ambition raiſe. 

Why has my heart this fondengagement known ? 
Or why has heav'n diſſolv'd the tie ſo ſoon ? 
Why was the charming youth ſo form'd to move? 
Or why was all my foul ſo turn'd for love? 

But virtue here a vain defence had made, 
Where ſo much worth and eloquence could plead. 
For he could talk twas extaſy to hear, 

„ *Twas joy, 'twas harmony to ev'ry ear! 

Eternal muſick dwelt upon his tongue, 

Soft and tranſporting as the Muſes ſong. 
Liſt'ning to him, my cares were charm'd to reſt, 
And love, and filent rapture fill'd my breaſt: 
Unheeded the gay moments took their flight, 
And time was only meaſur'd by delight. 

I hear the lov'd, the melting accents ſtill, 
And ſtill the kind, the tender tranſport feel; 
Again I ſee the ſprightly paſſions riſe; 

And life and pleaſure ſparkle in his eyes. 
My fancy paints him now with every grace, 
But, ah! the dear deluſion mocks my fond em- 

brace ;_ | 

The ſmiling viſion takes its haſty flight; 

And ſcenes of horror ſwim before my fight. 
Grief and deſpair in all their terrors riſe ; 

A dying lover pale and gaſping lies. 

Each diſmal circumſtance appears in view 

The fatal object is for ever new. 

His anguiſh with the quickeſt ſenſe I feel, 

And hear this ſad, this moving language ſtill. 

My deareſt wife! my laſt, my fondeit care! 
Sure Heaven for thee will hear a dying prayer. 

Be thou the charge of ſacred Providence ; 
When I am gone, be that thy kind defence : 
Ten thouſand ſmiling bleſſings crown thy head; 
When I am cold, and number'd with the dead. 
Think on thy vows, be to my mem'ry juſt ; 

My future fame and honour are thy truſt. 

From all engagements here I now am free, 

But that which keeps my ling'ring ſoul with thee. 
How much I love, thy bleeding heart can tell, 
Which does, like thine, the pangs of parting feel. 
But haſte to meet me on theſe happy plains, 
Where mighty love in endleſs triumph reigns. 

He ceas'd ; then gently yielded up his breath, 
And fell a blooming ſacrifice to death. 

But oh ! what words, what numbers can expreſs, 
What thought conceive the height of my diſtreſs ? 


Vol. VIII. 


This 


Why did they tear me from thy breathleſs clay ? 
I ſhould have itaid, and wept my life away. 
Yet, gentle ſhade, whether thou now doſt rove 
Thro' ſome bleſt vale, or ever verdant grove, 
One moment liſten to my grief, and take 

The ſofteit vows, that conſtant love can make. 

For thee all thoughts of pleaſure I forego : 

For thee my tears ſhall never ceaſe to flow : 

For thee at once I from the world retire, 

To feed in filent ſhades a hopeleſs fire. 

My boſom all thy image ſhall retain ; 

The full impreſſion there ſhall ſtill remain. 

As thou haſt taught my conſtant heart to prove 
The nobleſt height and elegance of love ; 
That ſacred pation I to thee confine ; 

My ſpotleſs faith ſhall be for ever thine. 


[XI] Friendſhip in Death.] It was publiſhed at 
London 1728 in 8vo, under this title; Friendip in 
Death, in twenty Letters from the Dead to the Living. 
To which are added Thoughts on Death, tranſlated from 
the Moral Eſſays of the Auger: du Port Royal. The 
Author of the Preface obſerves, that the drift of 
„ theſe letters is to impreſs the notion of the ſoul's 
« immortality z without which, all virtue and re- 
« ligion, with their temporal and eternal good 


 « conſequences, muſt fall to the ground. Some, who 


«« pretend to have no ſcruples about the Being of a 
«© God, have yet their doubts about their own eter 
„ nal exiſtence, though valuable Authors abound in 
« Chriſtian and Moral proofs of it. But fince no 
« means ſhould be left unattempted in a point of 
« ſuch importance, I hope —— to make 
« the mind familiar with the thoughts of our future 
* exiſtence, and contract, as it were, unawares, an 
* habitual perſuaſion of it, by writings built on that 
foundation, and addreſſed to the affections and 
imagination, will not be thought improper, either 
as a doctrine, or amuſement; amuſement, for 
*« which the world makes by far the largeſt demand, 
and which generally ſpeaking, is nothing but an 
art of forgetting that immortality, the firm belief 
and advantageous contemplation of which this 
* amuſement would recommend.“ 

[L] The ſeveral parts of the Letters moral and en- 
tertaining.] The firſt part was printed in 1729 in 
8vo, the ſecond in 1731, and the third in 1733. 
The deſign of theſe, as well as of Friendbip in Death, 
is by fictitious examples of the moſt beuec- 
volence and heroic virtue, to allure the reader to the 
practice of every thing, that ennobles human * 
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This additional part, which was her laſt work, was publiſhed but a few weeks before 
her death. This grand event, to prepare for which ſhe had made ſo much the buſineſs of 


her life, befel her according to her wiſh, in her beloved receſs. She was favoured with 


an uncommon ſtrength of conſtitution, 'and had paſſed a long ſeries of years with ſcarce 
any indiſpoſition ſevere enough to confine her in her bed. But about half a year before 
her deceaſe ſhe was attacked with a diſtemper, which ſeemed to herſelf, as well as others, 


attended with danger, 


Though this diſorder (as ſhe expreſſed herſelf to one of her moſt 


intimate friends) found her mind not quite ſo ſerene, and prepared to meet death as 


-uſual 3 yet when, by devout contemplation on the atonement and mediation of our 


bleſſed Redeemer, ſhe had fortified herſelf againſt that fear and diffidence, from which 
the moſt exalted piety does not always ſecure in ſuch an aweful hour, ſhe experienced 
ſuch divine ſatisfaction and tranſport, that ſhe ſaid with tears of joy, ſhe knew not that 
ſhe had ever felt the like in all her life ; and ſhe repeated, on this occaſion, Mr. Pope's 
verſes, entitled, The dying Chriſtian to his Soul, with an air of ſuch intenſe pleaſure, as 
evidenced that ſhe really felt all the elevated ſentiments of pious ecſtaſy and triumph, 


which breathe in that exquiſite piece of ſacred 


poetry. After this threatning illneſs, ſhe 


recovered her uſual good ſtate of health; and though at the time of her deceaſe ſhe was 
pretty far advanced in age, yet her exact temperance and the calmneſs of her mind, un- 
diſturbed with uneaſy cares and paſſions, encouraged her friends to flatter themſelves 
with a much longer enjoyment of ſo valuable a life than it pleaſed Heaven to allow them. 


On the day, in which 


e was ſeized with that diſtemper, which in a few hours proved 
mortal, ſhe ſeemed to thoſe about her to be in 


perfect health and vigour. In the even- 


ing of it, at about eight of the clock, ſhe converſed with a friend with all her wonted 


vivacity, and not without laughter; after which ſhe retired to her chamber. 


At about 


ten her ſervant hearing ſome noiſe in her miſtreſs's room, ran inſtantly into it, and found 
her fallen off the chair on the floor, ſpeechleſs, and in the agonies of death, She had 
the immediate aſſiſtance of a Phyſician and Surgeon 3 but all the means uſed were with- 
out ſucceſs, and after having given one groan, ſhe expired a few minutes before two of 
the clock on Sunday morning February the 2oth 1736-7. Her diſeaſe was judged to 


be an apoplexy. 


and benefits the world ; and by juſt and lively ima- 
ges of the ſharp remorſe and real miſery, that attend 
the falſe and unworthy ſatisfaction of vice, to warn 
the young and unthinking from being ſeduced by 
the enchanting name of pleaſure, to inevitable ruin ; 
the piety of which defign is the more worthy of the 
higheſt panegyrics, as it is ſo uncommon. The 
greater part of the Poets of our country have appa- 
rently employed all their wit and art to diſguiſe the 
native deformity of vice, and ſtrew flowers on the 
paths to perdition. But this excellent Lady (as was 
obſerved of Mr. Cowley) paſſeſſed ſo much flrength and 
firmneſs of mind, and ſuch a perfect natural 7 as 
could not be perverted by the largeneſs of her wit, and 
was proof againſt the art of poetry itſelf. The elegant 
Letters, which gave occaſion to remark this dilkinc⸗ 
tion in Mrs. Rowe's character as a polite Writer, are 
not only chaſte and innocent, but greatly ſubſervient 
to the intereſt of Heaven, and evidently deſigned, by 
— — in all her genuine beauty, to re- 
—— r to the choice and admiration of man- 

ind. 

[M] Same loſe papers, in which ſbe had written 
ome devout ejaculations.) They were as follow: 


O guide, and counſel, and protect my foul from fin ! 
O ſpeak, and let me know thy heavenly will. 
Speak evidently to my liflning foul ! 
O fill my ſoul with love, and light, and peace, 
And whiſper hea nly comfort to my ſoul ! 

O ſpeak celeſtial ſpirit, in the ſtrain 
O love and heawnly pleaſure to my ſoul ! 


Theſe papers contained a few more lines, but ſo ill 
written (occaſioned oÞ gar by the trembling of her 
hand at the approach of death) that it was not poſſible 
to make any conſiſtent ſenſe of them. 

Thus it appeared, that in reading pious medita- 
tions, or forming devout ejaculations for the divine 
favour ard aſſiſtance, Mrs. Rowe made the laſt uſe 
of the powers of reaſon below the ſkies. As ſhe was 
greatly * that the violence of pain, or 

uors of a ſick - bed might occafion ſome depreſſion 
of ſpirits and melancholly fears unſuitable to the cha- 
racter and * 1 of a Chriſtian, her manu- 
ſcript book of devotions contains frequent petitions 


A pious book was found lying open by her, as alſo ſome looſe papers, 
on which ſhe had written ſome devout ejaculations [M ]. In her cabinet were 


found 
letters 


to heaven, that ſhe might not in this manner diſho- 
nour her profeſſion. And to her friends ſhe often 
expreſſed herſelf defirous of a ſudden removal to the 
ſkies, as it muſt neceſſarily prevent any ſuch indecent 
behaviour in her laſt moments. So that the ſudden- 
neſs of her death may be interpreted as a reward of 
her fingular piety, and a mark of the divine favour 
in anſwer to her prayers. Indeed (to borrow Mr. 
Henry Grove's expreſſions in a letter wrote to a friend 
ſoon after this Lady's deceaſe) though her death be uni- 
wverſally lamented, yet the manner of it is rather to be 
efleemed a part of her happineſs. One moment to enjoy 
this life ; the next, or after a pauſe we are not ſenſible 
of, to find ourſekves got beyond not only the fears of death, 
but death itſelf, in 73. of everlaſting life, and 
health, and pleaſure : this moment to be devoutly addreſ- 
fing ourſelves to God, or employed in delightful medita- 
tions on his perfections; the next in his preſence, and ſur- 
rounded with ſcenes of bliſs perfetly new, and unſpeakably 
Joyous ; is a way of departing out of life to be 2 
not dreaded by ourſelves, and felicitated, not condoled by 
our ſurviving friends. When all things are in a rea- 
dineſs for our removal out of the world, it is a privilege 
to be ſpared the jad ceremony of parting, and all t 
pains and firuggles of feeble nature. 

She ſeemed by the gaiety and chearfulneſs of her 
temper, to be 4 fitted to enjoy life and all its 
innocent ſatisfactions; yet inſtead of any exceſſive 
fondneſs for things preſent and viſible, her contempt 
for what ſhe uſed to term a low eſtate of exiſtence, 
and a dull round of inſipid pleaſures, and the ardor 


with which ſhe breathed after the divine enjoyments 


of a future world, were inconceivably great. When 
her acquaintance expreſſed to her the joy they felt at 
ſeeing her look ſo well, and poſſeſſed of ſo much 
health as promiſed many years to come, ſhe was 
wont to reply, That it was the ſame as telling a ſlave, 
his fetters were like to be laſting; or complimenting him 
on the flrength of the walls of his dungeon. And the 
fervour of her wiſhes to commence the life of Angels 
irreſiſtibly broke from her lips in numberleſs other 
inſtances. 'This ſatiety of all things beneath the 
ſkies, and impatience after the perfect fruition of 
God, might perhaps be the occaſion, that in ſeveral 
periods of her life ſhe had flattered herſelf, that ſhe 
was near that bleſſed tate, on which ſhe had woos 
hs 
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(6) Liſe, p. 38, 
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letters to ſeveral of her friends, which ſhe had ordered to be delivered to the perſons, to 
whom they were directed, immediately after her deceaſe (i) IV]; ſince which, likewiſe, 
agreeably to her requeſt, the Reverend Dr. Iſaac Watts has reviſed and publiſhed her 


deyotions under the title of Devout Exerciſes of the Heart, &c. [O]. We ſhall 


all her hopes. And in particular, a little time be- 
fore her death, ſhe expreſſed to ſeveral of her friends 
her firm perſuaſion, that her continuance on earth 
would be very ſhort, but without aſſigning any pe- 
culiar reaſon for this opinion (6). 

LV] In her cabinet were found letters to ſeveral 
ber friznds, which ſhe had ordered to be delivered to t 
perſons, to whom they were directed, eee after 
her deceaſe.) That to the Right Honourable the 
Counteſs of Hartford was as follows. 


« Madam, 

% This is the laſt letter you will ever receive from 

« me; the laſt aſſurance I ſhall give on earth 
of a ſincere and ſtedfaſt friendſhip. But when we 
meet again, I hope it will be in the heights of 
“ immortal love and exſtaſy. Mine perhaps may 
be the firſt glad ſpirit to congratulate your ſafe 
arrival on the happy ſhores. Raven can witneſs 
* how ſincere my concern for your happineſs is. 
** 'Thither I have ſent my ardent wiſhes, that you 
may be ſecured from the flattering deluſions of the 
world; and after your pious example has been 
long a bleſſing to mankind, may you calmly re- 
* ſign your breath; and enter the confines of unmo- 
leſted joy. 
I am now taking my farewel of you here; but it 
is a ſhort adieu, for I die with full perſuaſion, 
that we ſhall ſoon meet again : but A what 
elevation of happineſs ? in what enlargement of 
mind, and perfection of every faculty? What 
tranſporting reflections ſhall we make on the ad- 
vantages, of which we ſhall find ourſelves eter- 
nally 72 ? To him that loved, and waſhed 
us in his blood, we ſhall aſcribe immortal glory, 
« dominion, and praiſe for ever. 

* This is all my falvation and all my hope 
« That name, in whom the Gentiles truſt, in whom 
« all the families on earth are bleſſed, is now my glo- 
« rious, my unfailing confidence ; in his merits alone 
« expect to ſtand juſtified before infinite purity and 


« juſtice. How poor were my hopes, if I depended - 


« on thoſe works, which my own vanity, or the par- 
« tiality of men, have called good; and which, exa- 
« mined by divine purity, would prove perhaps but 
6 2 fins ! The beſt actions of my life would be 
found defective, if brought to the teſt of that un- 
« blemiſhed holineſs, in whoſe ſight the heavens are 
« not clean. Where were my hopes but for a Re- 
« deemer's merits and atonement ! how deſperate, 
« how undone my condition! With the utmoſt ad- 
« vantages I can boaſt, I ſhould ſtart back and trem- 
« ble at the thoughts of appearing before the un- 
„ blemiſhed Majeſty. O Jeſus, what harmony dwells 
« in thy name! Celeſtial joy and immortal life is in 
* the ſound ! Let Angels ſet thee to their golden 


« harps! Let the ranſomed nations for ever magnify 


« thee! 

« What a dream is mortal life ! what ſhadows are 
the objects of ſenſe? All the 1 of morta- 
« lity, my much-loved friend, will be nothing in 
your view at the awful hour of death; when you 
« muſt be ſeparated from the whole creation, and en- 
« ter on the borders of the immaterial world. 

« Something perſuades me this will be my laſt 
« farewel in this world : heaven forbid that it ſhould 
„be an everlaſting parting ! May that divine pro- 
« tection, whoſe care I implore, keep you ſtedfaſt 
« in the faith of Chriſtianity, and guide your ſteps 
« in the ſtricteſt paths of virtue 

« Adieu, my molt dear friend, till we meet in 
the Paradiſe of God., f 

« Eliz. Rowe." 


We ſhall add another to the Earl of Orrery. 


y Lord, 
" ſeems to be ſomething preſaging in the 


give her 
character 


« meſſage you ordered me to deliver to your charm- 
ing Henrietta, when I met her gentle ſpirit in the 
« bliſsful regions, which I believe will be very ſoon. 
« Iam now acting the laſt part of life, and compoſing 
«« myſelf to meet the univerſal terror with a for- 
« titude becoming the principles of Chriſtianity. It 
« 1s only through the great Redeemer's merits 
and atonement, that I hope to paſs undaunted 
„through the fatal darkneſs : 


« Before him death, the griſly tyrant, flies; 
« He wipes the tears for ever from our eyes. 


All human greatneſs makes no figure to my pre- 
ſent apprehenſion ; every diſtinQion vaniſhes, but 
thoſe of virtue and real merit. It is this which 
gives a peculiar regard for ſuch a character as 
*« yours, and gives me hopes your example will not 
« fall ſhort of thoſ. or your illuſtrious anceſtors. The 
approaches of death ſet the world in a true light; 
its brighteſt advantages appear no more than a 
dream, in that ſolemn period. The immortal mind 
perhaps will quit a cottage with leſs regret than it 
would leave the ſplendor of a palace; and the 


turf, as under the parade of a coltly monument. 
Theſe are infignificant circumſtances to a ſpirit 
doomed to an endleſs duration of miſery or bliſs. 
It is this important concern, my Lord, that has 
induced me to ſpend my time in a peaceful retire- 
ment; rather than to waſte it in a train of thought- 
leſs amuſements. My thoughts are grown famili- 
ar with the ſolemnity of dying; and death ſeems 
to advance, not as an inflexible tyrant, but as the 
5 Meſſenger of liberty and happineſs. May 

make my exit in that elate manner, thoſe charm- 
ing lines of Mr. Pope deſcribe. 


« The world recedes, it diſappears ; 
« Heaw'n opens on my eyes, my ears 
« With ſounds ſeraphic ring: 
% Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! 
O Grave, where is thy victory? 
OO Death, where is thy fling ? 


fy ! 


The nearer I am ert to immortality, the 
more extenſive and enlarged I find the principles 
of amity and good-will in my ſoul. From hence 
ariſe the moſt ſincere wiſhes for your happineſs, 
« and of the charming pledges your lovely Henrietta 
« left. Oh! my Lord, if you would diſcharge the 
ſacred truſt, keep them under your own inſpec- 
tion. 

„This will not reach you, my Lord, till I am paſt 
* the ceremony of ſubſcribing, 


« Your humble ſervant; 
„% Eliz. Rowe.” 


[O] The Reverend Dr. Iſaac Watts has reviſed and 
publitbed her dewvotions under the title of Devout Exerciſes 
of the Heart, &c.] The whole title is as follows: 
Dewout Exerciſes of the Heart in Meditation and Solilo- 
quy, Prayer, and Praiſe. By the late pious and inge- 
nous Mrs. Rowe. Reviewed and publiſbed at her 
queſt by I. Watts, D. D. The firit edition was pub- 
liſhed in 1737, and the ſecond in 1739. Dr. Watts, 


breathleſs duſt ſleep as quietly beneath the graſſy 
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in the Preface (7) tells us, that the Devout Exerciſes 6; 4” of 
are animated with ſuch fire, as ſeems to ſpeak the lan- 25 p. 11, 
the dictate⸗ 


age of hol an, and diſcovers them to 
ber 1 * — thoſe, — were favoured with her 
chief intimacy; will mad readily believe it. The flyle, 
I confeſs, is raiſed above that of common meditation or 
foliloguy 3 but let it be remembered ſhe was no common 
Chriſtian. As her wirtues were ſublime, ſo her genius 
was bright and ſparkling, and the vivacity of her ima- 
gination had a tinflure of the muſe almoſt from her 

£c 


* 


8) Life, p. 55. 


(9) Ibid. P- 55» 
56. 
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character in the remark PJ. She was favoured with the eſteem and acquaintance of the 


Counteſs of Winchelſea, the Viſcounteſs Weymouth, the Viſcounteſs Scudamore, the 
Lady Carteret, the Lady Brooke, the Honourable Mrs. Thynne, the Earl of Orrery, 


childhood. This made it natural to her to expreſs the in- 
award ſentiments of her ſoul in more exalted language, 
and to paint her own id:as in metaphor and rapture 
near a-kin to the diftion of pee. The Reader awill 
here find a ſpirit dwelling in fleſh, elevated into divine 
tranſports, congenial to thoſe of Angell, and unbodied 
minds. Her intenſe live to her God kindles at every 
hint, and tranſcends the limits of mortality. T ſcarce 
ever met with any devotional writings which give us an 
example of a ful, at ſpecial ſeaſons, ſo far raiſed above 
every thing that is not immortal and divine. . . 
it be obſerved, that it was much the faſhion, even among 
fome Divines of eminence in former years, to expreſs the 
ferwours of the devout lobe to our Saviour in the ſtyle of 
the Song of Solomon. And I muf! confeſs, that ſeveral 
of my compoſures in verſe, written in younger life, avere 
led by theſe examples unwarily into this track. But if 
1 may be permitted to fpeak the ſenſe of maturer age, 1 
can hardly think this the happieſt language, in which 
Chriſtians ſhould generally diſcover their warm ſentiments 
of religion, fince the clearer and more ſpiritual revelations 
of the New Teſtament. Yet flill it muſt be owned, there 
are ſome ſouls favoured with ſuch beatifying wifſits 
from Heaven, and raptured with ſuch a flame of divine 
affetion, as more powerfully engages all animal nature 
in their dewotions, and conſlrains them to ſpeak their pureſt 
and moſi ſpiritual exerciſes in ſuch pathetick and tender 
expreſſions, as may be perwerſely profaned by an unholy 
conſiruttion. And the biaſs and propenſity towards this 
file is yet flronger, where early impreſſions of piety have 

en made on the heart by devout writings of this kind. 
It ſhould be remembered alſo, there is nothing to be found 
here, which riſes above our ideas; here are none of thoſe 
abſurd and incomprehenſible phraſes, which amuſe the 
ear with founding vanity, and hold reaſon in ſovereign 
contempt. Here are no viſionary ſcenes of wild extra- 
dagance, no affetations of the tumid and unmeaning 
tb, which ſpreads a glaring confuſion over the under- 
ſtanding ; nothing that leads the Reader into the region 
of thoſe myſtical ſhadows and darkneſi, which abound 
in the Remy Writers, under the pretence of refed light 
and ſublime ecflajy. | 

DP] We fhall give her character in the remark.) She 
was not a regular beauty, yet ſhe poſſeſſed a large 
meaſure of the charms of her ſex. She was of a 
moderate ſtature, her hair of a fine colour, and her 
eyes of a darkiſh gray inclining to blue, and full of 
fire. Her complexion was very fair, and a natural 
roſy bluſh glowed in her cheeks. She ſpoke grace- 
fully, and her voice was exceeding ſweet and harmo- 
nious, perfectly ſuited to that gentle language, which 
always flowed from her lips. But the ſottneſs and 
benevolence of her aſpect was beyond all deſcription ; 
it inſpired irreſiſtible love, yet not without ſome 
mixture of that awe and veneration, which diſtin- 
guiſhed ſenſe and virtue, apparent in her countenance, 
are wont to create (8). 

Her acquaintance with the great had taught her 
all the accompliſhments of good hang and com- 
placency of behaviour ; and without formality and 
affectation, ſhe practiſed in a diſtant ſolitude all the 
addreſs and politeneſs of a court ; but ſhe learned no 
more than the real elegancies of grandeur. She 
ſeemed to have perfectly ſubdued the love of the vain 
ſhew of life. She jultly deſpiſed the arts of dreſs and 
ornament, and endeavoured to infuſe the ſame con- 
tempt of them into all her acquaintance ; yet without 
falling into the other extreme of indecent negli- 
gence (9). . | . 

The love of ſolitude, which ſeems almoſt inſepara- 
ble from a poetick genius, diſcovered itſelf very ear- 
ly in her, and never forſook her but with life itſelf. 
However, ſhe did not recommend this conduct to o- 
thers ; for ſhe thus expreſſes her ſentiments on this 
ſubje& in a letter to a friend, which ſhe wrote about 
three weeks before her death. 7 is an injury to man- 
kind, to wiſh you had been born to a life of repoſe and 
leiſure. There are too few examples of generofity and 


Juſtice in the world, to wiſh any perſon of good charatter 


concealed. There are indeed a ſet of inſignificant and 
I 


W 


profligate mortals, who, if they ſhould take it into their 
heads to elope from mankind, and run wild in the woods, 
the publick would be Fl far from being detrimented, that 
they would be highly obliged by it; that fo thoſe onh, 
Tho are a grace to human nature, might appear in ac- 
tive and publick fiations. * 1 do not, ſays ſhe in a 
letter to another friend, affect any recluſe notions of 
religion; my thoughts of that are juſt the reverſe, 
and all eaſy and ſociable.“ Upon the whole, it 
may be ſaid with the greateſt truth, in defenſe of 


t Mrs. Rowe's retreat, that ſhe did not fly to deſerts, 


that ſhe might wholly reſign herſelf to ſloth, and a 
monaſtick kind of devotion, unprofitable to the 
world; but amidſt the filence and quiet of ſolitude, 
ſhe employed no {mall part of her time in actions of 
munificence and charity; or in compoſing thoſe 
works, with which ſhe has obliged the publick, which, 
as they inſpire the nobleſt ſentiments of benevolence 
and piety, may be of the molt laſting and ext vs 
benefit to mankind (10). 

She had the happieſt command over her paſſions, 
and maintained a conſtant calmneſs of temper and 
ſweetneſs of diſpoſition, that could not be ruffied with 
adverſe accidents. It has been queſtioned whether 
ſhe was ever angry, eſpecially with regard to thoſe 
little misfortunes and diſpleaſing incidents, that com- 
monly occur in life, and which, though really of a 
trivial nature, frequently prove too ftrorig temptati- 
ons to indecencies of paſſion. She was only wont 
to turn theſe into ſubjects of mirth and agree«ble rail- 
lery (11). 

She was in the utmoſt degree an enemy to ill-na- 
tured ſatyr and detraction. She was as unacquainted 
with envy, as if it had been impoſſible for ſo baſe a 
paſſion to enter into the human mind. She exceed- 
ingly loved to praiſe, and never failed to obſerve and 
applaud every appearance of merit in thoſe, with 
whom ſhe was acquainted ; but over-looked all 
their failings with more than even the uſual partiality 
of friendſhip (12). | 

She had few equals in her excellent turn of con- 
verſation. Her wit was inexhauſtible, and ſhe ex- 
preſſed her thoughts in the molt beautiful and flow- 
ing eloquence. It was hardly poſſible to be in her 
company without becoming wiſer and better, or to 
leave it without regret {13). 

Under the ſtrongeſt temptations to pride, ſhe re- 
tained all the humility of the meaneſt and moſt ob- 
{cure perſon of the human race. She was exquiſitely 
ſenſible of her own defects. She aſſumed no indecent 
ſhare in converſation, and was frequently ſilent on 
ſubjects ſhe well underſtood, and on which ſhe could 
have diſplayed her wit to great advantage. She never 
dictated to others, nor arrogated any reſpe& or de- 
ference to her own ſentiments; but in converſing 
with perſons of parts and abilities far beneath her 
own, ſtudied to make the ſuperiority of her 
ealy to them, by the moſt obliging goodneſs and 
condeſcenſion of behaviour. She infinitely loved and 
reverenced true goodneſs, and paid a peculiar reſpect 
to ſincere piety, when great degrees of ignorance, 
and extremely mean circumſtances, might have quite 
obſcured it to leſs humble and generous minds (14). 

She was perfectly untainted with that love of plea- 
ſure, which has ſo univerſally corrupted the preſent 
age, and is juſtly thought to have the moſt ere 
influence on the nobleſt kinds of virtue. The native 
Spe of her ſoul preſerved her from a fondneſs 
or any kind of luxury, Judging it much beneath the 
dignity of a Being poſſeſſed of reaſon, and born for 
immortality. | 

She had a contempt of riches, that has been rarely 
equalled, and which may be regarded as the certain 
mark of a truly great mind. 'The love of money 
ſhe thought the moſt ſordid and ignoble of paſſions. 
She could ſcarce bare the mention of injuſtice without 
trembling ; and the tenderneſs and delicacy of her 
conſcience with regard to this fin was ſo great, that 
ſhe hardly thought ſhe could keep far enough from 
it (16). | 

Her 


(o] Life, p. 56, 
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(11) Ibid. p. 58, 
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(12) Ibid. p. 
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(13) Ibid. p. 62, 
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Dr. Kenne, Lord Biſhop of Bath and Wells, Sir Richard Blackmore, Dr. Iſaac Watts, 
Mr. Prior, Mr. Grove, Sc. But above all ſhe poſſeſſed the higheſt degree of friend- 
ſhip with another illuſtrious ornament of the age, which as it began as ſoon as ever her 
Ladyſhip was capable of this generous paſſion, ſo it continued without the leaſt interrup- 
tion to the laſt moments of Mrs, Rowe's life; and there cannot be a more advantageous 
concluſion of the character of this excellent perſon, than to remark that her life was ho- 
noured with the friendſhip, and her death lamented with the tears of the Counteſs of 
HaRTFoRD. In the preſent year 1739, Mrs. Rowe's Miſcellaneous Works were pub- 


Her indifference to fame was no leſs remarkable. 
As ſhe ſeemed to ſhun it by concealing herſelf during 
almoſt the whole of her life in an obſcure ſolitude, 
ſo ſhe practiſed no arts to promote her reputation (17). 

She was exemplary for every relative duty, filial 
piety was a remarkable part of her character. She 
loved the beſt of fathers as ſhe ought, and repaid his 
uncommon care and tenderneſs by all juſt returns of 
diaty and affection. She has been heard to ſay, That ſhe 
could die rather than diſpleaſe him; and the anguiſh the 
felt at ſeeing him in pain in his laſt ſickneſs was ſo 
great, that it occaſioned ſome kind of convulſion, a 
diſorder, from which ſhe was wholly free in every 
other part of her life. | 

When ſhe was entered into a marriage ſtate, the 


- higheſt eſteem and moſt tender affection appeared in 


all her conduct to Mr. Rowe; and by the moſt gentle 


and obliging manners, and the exerciſe of every ſo- 
cial and good-natured virtue, ſhe confirmed the em- 
pire ſhe Fad gained over his heart. She complied 
with his inclinations in ſeveral inſtances, to which 
ſhe was naturally averſe, and made it her ſtudy to 
ſoften the anxieties, and heighten all the ſatisfactions 
of his life. Her capacity for ſuperior things did not 
tempt her to neglect the leſs honourable cares, which 
the laws of decency impoſe on the ſofter ſex in the 
connubial relation ; much leſs was ſhe led by a ſenſe 
of her own merit to aſſume any thing to herſelf in- 
conſiſtent with that duty and ſubmiſſion, which the 
precepts of Chriſtian piety ſo ſtrictly enjoin. Mr. 
Rowe had ſome mixture of natural warmth in his 
temper, of which he had not always a perfect com- 
mand. If at any time this broke out into ſome little 
exceſſes of anger, it never awaked any paſſion of the 
like kind in Mrs, Rowe ; but on the contrary ſhe 
always remained miſtreſs of herſelf, and ſtudied by 
the gentleſt language and molt ſoothing endearments 
to reſtore Mr. Rowe's mind to that calmneſs, which 
reaſon approves. And ſhe equally endeavoured in 
every other inſtance by the ſofteſt arts of perſuaſion, 
and in a manner. remote from all airs of ſuperiority, 
to lead Mr. Rowe on towards that perfection of vir- 
tue, to which ſhe herſelf aſpired with the trueſt 
Chriſtian zeal. During his long illneſs, ſhe ſcarce 
ever ſtirred from him a moment, and alleviated his 
ſevere affliction by performing with inconceivable 
tenderneſs and aſſiduity all the offices of compaſſion 
ſuited to that melancholly occaſion, She 1 his 
ſleepleſs nights, and never quitted his bed, unleſs to 
ſerve him, or watch by him. And as ſhe could 
ſcarce be perſuaded to forſake even his breathleſs 
clay, ſo ſhe conſecrated her future years to his me- 
mory, by honouring his aſhes with a reſolution of 
perpetual widowhood, which ſhe inviolably maintain- 
ed. Her conduct in this laſt inſtance, on the review 
of it after an interval of ſeveral years, afforded her 

reat ſatisfaction; for ſhe thus expreſſes herſelf in a 
— intended, after her own deceaſe, to be deli- 
vered to Mrs. Marrow, if that Lady had ſurvived 
her. Whatever ſuch diſtinguiſhed ſenſe and merit could 
claim, I have endeavoured to pay my much loved huſbands 
memory. I reflett with pleaſure on my conduct on this 
occaſion, not only from a principle of juſtice and gratitude 
to him, but from a conſcious ſenſe of honour and lte 0 


| a virtuous reputation after death . . . But if the foul in 


a ſeparate ſlate ſhould be inſenſible of human cenſure or 
applauſe, yet there is a diſintereſted homage due to the ſa- 
cred name of virtue. She mourned over the death of 
her huſband and father with all that becoming ten- 
derneſs and ſenſibility, which . to touch every 
humane and generous heart at the loſs of the deareſt 
perſons on earth ; yet her ſubmiſſion to the will of 


Vol. VIII. 


of * fury, ſo towards the cloſe of it, her 


liſhed 


heaven was without the leaſt murmur, and altogether 
ſuitable to that eminent piety, which appeared in 
every other part of her life. 

She was a gentle and kind miſtreſs, treating her 
ſervants with great condeſcenſion and goodneſs. 

She was a warm and generous friend; juſt, if not 
partial, to the merit of thoſe, whom ſhe loved, and 
molt gentle and candid to their errors. 

She had a moſt god-like diſpoſition. The exerciſe 
of charity was half the pleaſure, we may add, the 
buſineſs of her life. Nor was this only the peculiar 
ſoftneſs of her ſex, or a natural felicity of temper, 
but the moſt virtuous defire to diffuſe happineſs. Her 
zeal to do generous actions is inexpreſſible; it broke 
out on all occaſions. Her charities were ſo great (if 
we conſider the mediocrity of her fortune) that they 
can ſcarce be Jn (18), 

She practiſed ſecret prayer three times a day; and 


had an inexpreſſible love and veneration for the holy 


Scriptures, and was aſſiduous in the reading of them, 
particularly the New Teſtament, the Pſalms, and 
thoſe parts of the prophetical writings, which relate 
to our Bleſſed Saviour. The fervour of her zeal in 
the cauſe of religion was beyond the rate of common 
examples. As ſhe could not command tears of tranſ- 
port, when ſhe was witneſs to any eminent inſtances 
of piety, ſo on the other hand, the fatal advances of 
infidelity in this nation rent her very ſoul. ] 

She ſpoke with the higheſt eſteem and gratitude 
of thoſe excellent perſons, who in the preſent age 
havedefended Chriſtianity by their learned writings, 
and truly venerated them as publick benefactors to 
mankind (19). | 

She ſeemed born for the practice of ſublime and 
aſcetic piety ; it was the {ſupreme pleaſure of her 
life; yet ſhe did not ſet too high a value on ſtrong 
emotions of the paſſions and religious fervours, nor 
was tempted by the love of devotion to prefer it to 
ſocial virtue. For ſhe thus expreſſes herſelf in a let- 
ter to a noble friend. I hawe wrote no pious medi- 
tations of late. The warmth of devotion, perhaps, as 
well as other paſſions, declines with life. But 1 the 
calm, the reaſonable, and ſolid part of religion will flill 
be improved. And in another letter to the ſame Lady 
ſhe ſays, I have no reſtitution to make, nor the leaſt 
known injury to repair. I lay a much greater fireſi on 
this part of religion that regards mankind, than I ds 
on any height of dewotion, as neceſſary, I think, to recon- 
cile the mind to death. She poſſeſſed a large meaſure 
of that ſerenity and . of temper, which 
ſeem naturally to flow from conſcious virtue, and 
the hopes of the divine favour (20). 

Her love of piety was not confined to thoſe of 
her own party in religion; and it ought to be re- 
lated as an exemplary inſtance of Chriſtian mode- 
ration, that ſhe continued all the latter part of her 
life in conſtant communion with ſome, who differ- 
ed from her in articles, which ſhe thought of great 
importance; though ſhe was frequently ſolicited to 
an oppoſite conduct by perſons of a narrow ſpirit, 
and could not eſcape cenſure for her adherence to 
* the charity of the Goſpel. And as her zeal did 
in no part of her life degenerate into religious 
entle and 

ſeemed 


cc 


** charitable diſpoſitions increaſed, and 
* to be viſibly ripening into the temper of that 
*« bleſſed Region, to which ſhe was ſoon to be re- 
* moved (21).” And here we ſhall relate an inci- 
dent, which happened while Mrs. Rowe was at the ſeat 
of the Lady Worſeley, daughter of the Lord Viſcount 
Weymouth, and aunt to the Counteſs of Hartford, in 
Hampſhire, where ſhe ſpent eight months. She had, 


upon 
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(18) Ibid. p. 
. 


(19) Ibid. p. 
90, 91, 92, 93s 


(20) Ibid. p. 94, 
95» 


(21) Ibid, p. 96, 
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liſhed at London in two volumes in 8vo [2]. 


upon a mature conſideration of the point, reſolved to 
receive the communion according to the rites of the 
Church of England ; but upon ring, on the day, 
wherein the ſacrament was to be adminiſtred, a ſer- 
mon from the Miniſter of the pariſh, full of exceſſive 
rancour, againſt all who diffent from the eſtabliſhed 
church, ſhe was fo offended at it, that ſhe thought 
neither herſelf nor the Preacher were then in a pro- 
diſpoſition to ke of an inſtitution, which is 
the na peg ian charity. 8 II 
the pre ear 1739, Mrs. Rowe's Miſcel- 
. Wark en pat ed at London in two vo- 
lumes in $00.) The title is as follows : The Meſcellane- 
ous Works in proſe and werſe of Mrs. Elizabeth Rowe. 
The greater part mew firſt publyhed by her order from her 
original manuſcripts, by Mr. hilus Rowe. To 
which are added, Poems on ſeveral occafions, by Mr. 
Thomas Rowe. And to the whole is prefixed, an account 
of the Lives and Writings of the Authors. To the firſt 
volume are prefixed ſeveral poems to Mrs. Rowe, or 
upon her death; two of which we ſhall inſert here, 
as being written by perſons of her own ſex, the for- 
mer a Lady of great diſtinction for quality and me- 
rit, and the latter a young Lady of uncommon genius 
and fkill in the ancient and modern languages, to 
whom we are obliged for an excellent“ tranſlation 
from the Italian of Signior Algarotti's 1 Newtonia- 
niſmo per le Dame, publiſhed in the preſent year 1739, 
at London, in two volumes in 12mo, under the title 
of Sir Iſaac Newton's Philoſophy explained, for the Uſe 
of the Ladies. In fix Dialogues on Light and Colours. 
'The poems are as follow. | 


Verſes to the Memory of Mrs. Rows. By a Friend. 


While penſive in the lonely ſhade I ftray, 
Or thro' enamel'd meads purſue my way, 
A gloomy ſorrow hangs about my heart, 
And ſudden tears o'er my dim eye-balls ftart. 
In vain (I cry) in vain, delightful ſpring, 


Thou deck'ſ the plains, who now thy charms ſhall 


ſing ? 
Who com the radiant beauty of the fields, 
And ev'ry herb thy genial influence yields, 

+ Shall teach us their great Author to diſcern, 
And from each tree and flow'r his goodneſs learn? 
Since PILOMELA her laſt debt has paid, 

And cold and filent in the tomb is laid. 
No more the echoes ſhall repeat her ſong, 
Nor cryſtal Riv'lets, as they glide along, 
Shall on their waters bear her tuneful lays, 
Devoted all to her Redeemer's praiſe. 
No more ſhall I her friendly converſe ſhare, 
Nor hear the dictates of her pious care. 

Yet tho' the bright example is remov'd, 
Be its idea ftill rever'd and lov'd : 
To imitate her virtues may I try, 
And on the path ſhe mark'd till fix my eye. 
Tho' far behind, imperfect, and diſtreſt, 
Fain would I ſeek the climes of balmy reſt ; 
Where ſin no more can tempt, nor pain annoy, 
Nor pining ſorrow interrupt their joy ; 
Where rivers of eternal pleaſure flow, 
And gales of e for ever round them blow. 
Say, could I ſee her in this happy ſtate, 

And that ſhe lives no more on earth, regret ? 
That freed, and victor in the glorious ſtrife, 
No more ſhe labours thro' the toil of life, 
But wears the ſtarry crown, the bright reward, 
By God himſelf for all his ſaints prepar'd ? 

How often, when I join'd her ev'ning walk, 
Would ſhe in rapture of this period talk ! 
How oft the fetters of her clay bemoan, 
And wiſh them broke, impatient to be gone ! 
Yet till refign'd to wait th' appointed day, 
Nor dar'd to murmur at her fate's delay. 
The thought of earthly bliſs ſhe long had fled, 
Deſirous to be number'd with the dead, 


And meet her dear 4lexis on that ſhore, 
Where fear of ing can torment no more. 
Faithful to him ſhe from the world retir'd, 
Tho' by that world diſtinguiſh'd and admir'd, 
In folitade ſhe paſt the circling days, 
Fearleſs of cenfure, negligent of praiſe. 
In contemplation all her hours were ſpent, 
Her thoughts on heav'nly objects ever bent; 
Till by the hand of death from hence remov'd, 
Whoſe dart ſhe met in the retreat ſhe lov'd. 
Obſcure and peaceful may her aſhes lye, 
No marble pomp attract the curious eye; 
Nor weeping Angel ſhall her grave adorn, 
And teach the careleſs paſſenger to mourn ; 
No ſan-burnt pilgrim from afar ſhall come, 
With ſuperſtitious rites to hail her tomb ; 
Nor ſhining tapers thro* the gloom of night 
Upon her urn diffuſe a trembling light. 
Her worth a far more laſting fume thall give, 
Her worth in ev'ry virtuous ſhall live. 


On the Death of Mrs. Rows. 


— illuſtrious ſhade ! theſe artleſs lays, 
The Muſe a tribute to thy mem'ry pays: 
Thy loſs to no one private grief confin'd, 
Demands the gen'ral ſorrow of mankind. 

Oft did intrigue its guilty arts unite 
To blacken the records of female wit ; 
To tuneful ſong loſt ev'ry modeſt grace, 
And lawleſs freedoms triump}'d in their place. 
The Muſe, for vices not her own accus'd, 
With bluſhes view'd her ſacred gifts abus'd ; 
Thoſe gifts for nobler purpoſes deſign'd, 
To raiſe the thoughts, and moralize the mind, 
The chaſte delights of virtue to inſpire, 
And warm the boſom with ſeraphick fire, 
Sublime the paſſhons, lend devotion wings, 
And celebrate the firſt great cauſe of things. 

"Theſe glorious taſks were Py1LomELa's part, 
Who charms the fancy, and who mends the heart. 
In her was ev'ry bright perfection join'd, 
Whate'er adorns or dignifies the mind; 
Her's ev'ry happy elegance of thought, 
Refin'd by virtue, as by genius wrought. 
Each low- born care her pow'rful ſtrains controul, 
And wake the nobler paſſions of the ſoul. 
When to the vocal grove, or winding ſtream, 
She hymn'd th' almighty Author of its frame, 
Tranſported ecchos bore the ſounds along, 
And all creation liſten'd to the ſong ; 
Bold as when raptur'd Seraphs ſtrike the lyre, 
Chaſte as the Veſtal's con ted fire, 
Soft as the balmy airs, that gently play 


In the calm ſun-ſet of a vernal day, 
Sublime as virtue, elegant as wit, 


As fancy various, and as beauty ſweet. 
Applauding Angels with attention hung, 

To learn the heav'nly accents from her tongue: 
They in the midnight hour beheld her rife 
Beyond the verge of theſe inferior ſkies ; 


Where wrapt in joys to vulgar minds unknown, 


She felt a flame ecſtatic as their own. 
Oh! while diſtinguiſh'd in the realms above, 
The bliſsful ſeats of harmony and love, 
Thy happy ſpirit joins the heav'nly throng, 
Glows with their tranſports, and partakes their ſong, 
Fix'd on my ſoul, ſhall thy example grow, 
And be my genius and my guide below : 
To this I'll point my firſt, my nobleſt views; 
Thy ſpotleſs verſe ſhall regulate my muſe. 
And oh! forgive (tho' faint the tranſcript be, 
'That copies an original like thee). 
My higheſt pride, my beſt attempt for fame, 
That joins my own to PuILOMELA's name. 
EL1ZABETH CARTER. 
T. 


ROY (JAMES LE), Baron of the Holy Empire, and Lord of St. Lambert, deſcended 
from an ancient and noble family which came originally from France [A], acquired great 


[A] Deſcended from an ancient and noble family, that le Roy, left France to follow Philip le Bon, the Duke 
came originally from France.) The anceſtors of Baron of Burgundy, and ſettled in Flanders. 
| | 2 


reputation 
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by the works publiſhed 


by him. 
was born the 28th of October 163 


{s) PHILIP LE 
ROY, Lord of 
Revels Broug- 
hem, and of St. 
Lambert in Bra- 
bant. See the 
rem · [4 J. 


his return, made over to him his emplo1 


Philip I 


employed ſo well in com 
he Readers will there meet with 


ro my remark [C]. 


Puitir LE Roy, Knight-Banneret, Lord of Brou- 
chem, &c. father of him who is the ſubje& of this 
article, bought of Dame Margaret Ba ns, the 
Lordſhip of Chapelle St. Lambert, the 15th of Decem- 
ber 1654 (1). He was created free Baron of the holy 
empire, by the letters patents of the Emperor Leo- 

Id, dated at Laxemburg the zoth of May 1671 (2). 

e was then Counſellor to his Catholick - up + Se 
the ſupreme Council of the Finances of the Low- 
Countries and . nm 
Fe He compoſed books which have bren publiſhed.) The 

work he undertook after his being withdrawn 


(1) Ter apb. 
Galls- Braban- 
tiæ, p- 18 5. 

(2) The reader 
will find the ſub- 
ſtance of it, in p. 
70, of the book 
the title of which 
Iſhall give here- 


(3) Antwerp is Jmperii (3). It was printed at Amſterdam in folio, 
the capital of that anne 1678. See Nowvelles de la lique des Lettres 
Marquiſate, + (4). He afterwards publiſhed in the ſame city in 1683, 
dhe Gente a work entitled, Achates Tiberianus, froe Gemma Cæ- 
provinces of the /area, antiquitate, arguments, arte, hifloria, prorſus in- 
Low- countries. comparabilis, D. Auguſli apotheoſin, Imp. Cf. Tiberit, 
(4) For Sept, Auguflergue Juliæ Domus ſeriem & iconas, genteſque bello 
108 5. art. 5, p. captas repreeſentans, noris hiftoricis illufirata, in folio. 
m. 1004- See Acta eruditorum (5), and the Journal des Savans 
. (6). He printed in 1693, at Amſterdam, a folio 
ea, g. book entitled, Tepographia Hiftorica Galb-Brabantre, 
how Po qua Remanduee ofpida, municipia, & dominia illuftran- 
tur, atque monaſteria, Nobiliumque Pretoria, Caſtellaque 

(6) Journ. ds in &i inciſa exhibentur. This work gives a very par- 
Savans, March ticular deſcription of that part of the Low-countries 


19, 1685. called Walloon Brabant; and had we ſuch a deſcrip- 
tion of all Europe, it would be a lete ſtore houſe 
(7) Ann. 1696. of entertainment and inſtruction. I add, that he has 


writ a commentary on the chronicle of Baldwinus de 
Avennis ; and that he is now writing (7) that of the 
Monk Albericus Trim fontium, which has never been 
printed, and the publication whereof has been long 
deſired. He lately publiſhed (8) a ſmall book, con- 
liſting but of 13 pages, entitled, Prædictio Anthonie 
Bourignon de waſtatione urbis Bruxellarum per ignem, in 
which, aftzr a ſhort deſcription of the calamities 
which that city ſuffered, the 14th of Auguſt 1695, 
when bombarded by the French ; he mentions what 
is related concerning Antoinette Bourignon, in the 

ſupplement to Moreri's dictionary; and the following 
"a — from one of her letters: 7 don't find that I can 

make any ſtay at Braſſtls, though I ſhould have full li- 

berty to do it; nor could I ſlay long in it, BECAUSE 
(9) Theſe words BRUSSELS MUST BE DESTROYED BY FIRE, if 1 
are extracted Have had a true viſiun, as I told you at Mr. MaſurieÞs 
from a letter (9). The ſpirit, that revealed this conflagration to 
Olen from Mrs. Bourignon, did not ſpecify the time well ; ſhe 

ent to Mr. de - nagining, in 1666, that the city of Bruſtels would 


of Jon, 186b. k be ſoon burnt 3 and yet it was not bombarded till 


is the 12th of the twenty-nine years after. | g 
3d part, of the Since this article was firſt printed, Baron le Roi 


(8) At Amſt. 
1696. 


Tak entitled, has publiſhed, Caftella & Pretoria Nobilium Braban- 
faue Theobogie, tie, Carnobiaque celebriora ad vivum delineata erique 


inciſa . . . . cum btevi eorumdem deſecriptione. At Ant- 
(10) This book Werp in 1696, folio ; and L' Erefion de toutes lis Ter- 
was printed at res, Seigneuries, & Familles tirtes du Brabant, 

Leyden, by be- par des Extraits des Lettres Patentes tirtes des Origi- 
5 N naux (10). Such a work as this ſhould be publiſhed 
7 "OR in every province of Europe; which would be the 
beſt method of diſcovering thoſe who ſo boldly uſurp 


ROY 


Baron le Roy (4) his father ſent him to the moſt famous Univerſities of Europe 
yments at the Court of Bruſſels, which he had 
filled with honour. Our Baron alfo diſcharged the duties of thoſe employments ſo well, 
that * 4 de Caracene, Governor of the Netherlands, ſent him to Spain, to inform 
his Catholick Majeſty, of the ſtate of his Government. After having per- 
formed his Commiſſion in a laudable manner, he returned to the Low Countries, but 
could not agree with the Marquis de Caſte] Rodrigo, then Governor of them; which 
made him reſolve to give up his employments, and accordingly he retired to an eftare 
poſſeſſed by him near Antwerp. Had it not been for this, he would have raiſed himſelf 
to the moſt conſiderable employments, but this would have been a loſs to the Common- 
wealth of Learning, ſince he then could not have enjoyed ſo much leiſure, which he 
poſing books that have been oabli 
ſome particulars relating to Mrs. Bour 
which gave offence to her Partizans. I ſhall examine what one of them ſays in anſwer 


under, citat. 10. from buſineſs was, Meitia Marchionarus ſacri Romani 


where he 
3. As ſoon as he was of an age fit for travelling, 


He was a native of 


; and at 


iſhed [BJ. See the remark [B]. 


ane 


RUA 


the title of Marquis or Count. 8 | 

[C] 1 hall examine what one of Mrs. Bourignon's 

mans /ays in anſwer to my remark.) His anſwer ies 
inſerted in a piece entitled, Love touchant hes 2 52 At Ani. 
texirs Myſtliques, printed a year ſince (11), with — tw 
Theohogie 2 7 ditte la Theologie Germani- — * Non 
gue. The anonymous perſon who publiſhed this, elles de la Re- 
quotes my words, and then ſays as follows (12) : publique dei Ler- 
No, by your leave, to lay aſide all equivocation, e, Nov. 1780. 
« no time was either exactly, or not exactly, fixed in F 555» © /ep- 
« the prediction, as you would infinuate ; and be- 
«« ſides, it was not a verbal revelation, as you would (72) — om 
have it, in order to make it ſuſceptible of falſity Ag, p.114 
« with regard to time; but it was viſual, and never- 
* theleſs of ſuch a nature, as not to point out expreſsly. 
« any time. Mrs. B. (Bourignon) did not 2 that 
« Bruſſels would be abſolutely burnt, ſooner or later: 
% but as nothing was determined on that point, no 
« time fixed, nor excluded, this indetermination was 
directly the reaſon why ſhe did not look upon her- 
« ſelf as ſecure from that danger at any time ; and 
« why ſhe had reaſon to be upon her guard at all 
„ times.” He adds that it was in the ſame manner 
Chriſt and his 5 having foretold, in general, his 
ſecond coming, exhorted the Chriſtians, A that age, to 
be watchful at all times, in order that they might not be 
ſurpriſed ; on which occaſion ſome malicious and profane 
perſon might have much more 3 than our Author to 
ſay as he did : the ppirit, who had revealed this ſecond 
roming to them, did not ſpecify well the time j they ima- 
gining ſeventeen hundred years ago, that this would hap- 
pen in their life-time, and yet nothing of this has been 
ſeen yet. St. Peter informs us, that profane perſons uſed 
to criticiſe in that manner. In this manner the ano- 
nymous Writer has criticiſed my remark ; but I will 
now ſhew how illuſory it is. 

I obſerved that the ſpirit did not fect well the 
time, and this Author owns that it fixed no time. 
What can I defire more? Is it not plain, that who- 
ſoever omits to ſpecify the time does not ſpecify it 
either well or ill ; and conſequently, it may be af- 
firmed, that he has not ſpecified it well, My propo- 
ſition is therefore true; and it will be certain, at leaſt, 
that Mrs. Bourignon drew a falſe conſequence from 
what had been revealed to her wiſualy. She con- 
cluded from thence, that the city of Bruſſels would 
ſoon be deſtroyed by fire; for ſhe believed that the 
a granted her of reſiding there would /erpe 

only for a /itthe time; ſhe judged this, I ſay, be- 
cauſe of this viſual reve/ation mentioned to us. The 
reſolution the herſelf took (to retire from a city 
which ſhe ſuppoſed would ſoon be burnt down,) ſhe 
doubtleſs would have adviſed all to follow, who would 
have ſubmitted to her direction; and conſequent! 
ſhe would have adviſed all the inhabitants of Bi 
to retire, had they been her — I now leave 
the Reader to judge how ſtrangely theſe e would 
have been deluded, had they complied with her ad- 
vice ? A vaſt number of —- who were to live not 
above ten, twelve, fifteen or twenty years, would 
have abandoned their native country, to prevent their 
loſing their lives in a fire which was not to ha 
till twenty nine years after. They would have 


800 


(13) Lettre tou- 
chant les Auteurs 
Myſiiques, p. 
a 


* 
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Tuffered themſelves to be guided by falſe prophecies : 
for a revelation, 2 in Wiel, W it ex- 


hibits only images, becomes falſe and deceitful the in- 


ſtant it is applied to times or places which do not 
ſuit to it. Though we take it ſor granted that the 
revealing ſpirit will not deceive ; nevertheleſs, the 
par to whom it communicates itſelf, will neverthe- 
eſs deceive by falſe applications; and in this manner 
Mrs. Bourignon's advocate furniſhes us, without being 
aware of it, wherewith to conclude, that ſhe was a 
falſe Propheteſs in that reſpect. It were better not to 
be favoured with any reyelationg, than to receive 
ſach prophecies as are not underſtood ; and which are 
ſo badly explained, that perſons are thereby induced 
to engage in ſeveral unnec meaſures, and to 
arm themſelves with groundleſs precautions. Had 
Mrs. Bourignon continued quiet in the. city which 
imagined was threatencd with fire, ſhe would have 
ang the reſt of her days without ſeeing the effects of 
er prophecy, . ſhe dying fifteen years before Bruſſels 
was bombarded. She conſequently was ſeized with a 
needleſs terror, and a panic fear made her quit Bruſ- 
ſels. I would not have it ſuppoſed, that I grant her 
advocate, that the revelation he ſpeaks of was evi- 
dently werified in the event (13). The bombarding of 
Bruſſels has no more connexion with the viſions of 
Mrs. Bourignon, than with the dreams of other 
ple. I believe no one will deny, but that ſome per- 
ſon, one time or other, ſees, in their dreams, a city 
on 'fire. When a perſon dreams that a houſe 1s on 
fire, it is commonly his own houſe. If ſuch dream 
that'a town is overflowed or conſumed by the flames, 
it is generally ſuch a city as they are belt acquainted 


with, that of their birth, or which they live in. I 
therefore will not ſcruple to obſerve, and believe 


(14) Eſpecially 
fince the News- 
papers mentioned 
ſo often cities 
that had been 
bombarded. 


(15) See the art, 
LOTICHIUS 
PETER) rem. 
107 


(16) They ex- 
horted ſuch of 
the faithful as 
they then addreſ- 
ſed, to keep 
themſelves in 
readineſs for it. 


(17) Lettre tou- 
chant les Auteurs 


Myſiiques, p. 
108. 


that ſuch as attend to their dreams, will not accuſe 
me of raſnneſs, that ſeveral citizens of Bruſſels ima- 
ww they ſaw, in ſleep, every corner of the city in 

ames, and that ſome fancied they even ſaw it bom-' 
barding (14). Now ought theſe to be conſidered as 
prophetical dreams ? Such viſions, in the brain of de- 
vout people, may more juſtly be ſuſpected, than thoſe 
— Wa from the worldly- minded; for devout 
people imagine, when awake, that the wickedneſs 
and corruption, they ſee in great towns, will draw 
down fire from Heaven. Now perſons commonly ſee, 
in dreams, thoſe objects which they ſaw when awake 
(15). I omit obſerving, that according to Mrs. Bou- 
rignon's prophecy, Bruſſels was to be deſtroyed by 
fire. It 15 evident to every one, that this intimates a 


total deſtruction, conſequently this was not the bom- 


barding in 1695: for this bombardment did not de- 
{troy that city, ſeveral houſes being only ruined or 
damaged by it. It was made much more beautiful 
and magnificent a very few years after; and the in- 
habitants valued fo little the havock made by the 
bombs, that they declared publickly, when they ſpoke 
of the uneaſineſs which the news of the forwardin 
of the peace of Reſwick gave them, that they — 
rather be bombarded three or four times in that 
manner, than ſee an end put to a war which brought 
in ſuch vaſt ſums of money among them. 

The beſt thing, the anonymous Author has ad- 
vanced, is the example of the Apoſtle's prophecy with 
regard to the laſt coming of the ſon of God. They 
declared it as near at hand (16); and nevertheleſs ſe- 
venteen hundred years have been elapſed, without its 
being yet fulfilled. The ſolution of this difficulty may 
be ſeen in the commentaries on ſcripture. I ſhall only 
obſerve, that this was never thought a reaſon ſufficient 
to juſtify thoſe, who, in the ſucceeding ages, foretold 
things that never came to paſs. The world always 
imagined they had a right to call them falſe Prophets, 
or falſe interpreters of the Revelations. Why ſhall 
I be the only perſon who may not be allowed to 
employ ſuch an argument, to refute ſuch as pretend 
to prophecy ? It is well known that thoſe, who are 
engaged to vindicate the new Prophets, anſwer the 
objections, as this anonymous Author does, at the 
expence of the true Scripture Prophets. They have 
not forgot the paſtoral letters of the Writer whom 
he ſpoke of ſome pages before. Who declares (17), 
I know not how many great and ſmall imaginary Pro- 
phets, to be inſpired ; and who expects that his party in 
France will be re-eflabliſhed, by way of inſpiration, 


e 


It was to no pages that he ſought, in the beha-. 
viour of the Prophets of the Ola Teftament what 
was conſidered as marks of falſe prophecy in thoſe 
pretended infpired ones of Dauphine ; perſons of 
wiſdom and piety nevertheleſs concluded, in oppo- 
ſition to thoſe perſons, what right reaſon might in- 
fer from thoſe marks; and when the time fixed 


n for the deliverance was expired, they aſſerted 


that his prophetical interpretations were falſe. They 
were not afraid that the prediction concerning Chriſt's 
ſecond coming, which the anonymous writer alledges, 
would be alledged againſt them. I imitate the con- 
duct of thoſe Gentlemen, which has been obſerved 
by all the graveſt Divines, whenever any Fanaticks 
ſtarted up, whoſe predictions have been refuted by 
the event. | 
I muſt now anſwer another complaint made by 
Mrs. Bourignon's advocate. He is of opinion that 7 
take a fingular pleaſure" in ſatyriſing her, and expa- 
tiates largely on this. He adds, that I frequently re- 
fer my readers to a libel of Mr. de Seckendorf ; and 
cites a long paſſage from Mr. Thomaſius, Profeſſor at 
Hall, which ſhews, that Mr. de Seckendorf was 
blinded by paſſion when he wrote againſt Mrs. Bou- 
rignon. I anſwer in few words, 1. That none but 
perſons, who are prepoſſeſſed by an infatuating admi- 
ration, could charge me with a pretended deſire of 
fatyrifong her. Enraptured with the perfections they 
fancy they perceive in a certain — they cannot 
diſcover any imperfection in ſuch an one; they con- 
ſecrate all their actions, and are highly exaſperated at 
all thoſe who diſcover any penetration, and who dare 
to ſhew the weak ſide of ſuch a perſon. 
ſaid any thing reflecting in any manner either on the 
chaſtity or zeal of Antoinette Bourignon ; I drew up, 
with plainneſs and ſimplicity, a ſhort account of her 


life; and I referred my readers to a ſmall piece 


communicated to me by Mr. Poiret, which our ano- 
mous Writer looks upon as highly advantageous to 
the young woman in queſtion. If I imagined that it 
was lawful for me, as an hiſtorian, to take ſome no- 
tice of her petulant humour, and the watchful eye 
with which ſhe managed her fortune, I did no 
more than what truth 1 42 
nothing without proofs. But I will leave the deci- 
ſion of all this to unprejudiced readers. I anſwer, 
2dly, that among a great number of citations out of 
Antionette's life and works, ſcarce more than five or 
ſix are taken from Mr. de Seckendorf. Wherefore then 
does our anonymous Author infinuate that I ground 
myſelf entirely on that account. Laſtly, I ſay, that I 
did not then know what Mr. Thomaſius obſerves with 
regard to the procedure of that illuſtrious German. 
Mr. Thomalius is a worthy Gentleman, for whom I 
have long had a great regard. I have no occaſion 
to oppoſe hi remarks ; for he ſeems to have accuſed 
Mr. de Seckendorf with curtailing ſome paſſages only 
in what relates to the tenets of Mrs. Bourignon ; 
and as to myſelf, I only quoted him for a matter of 
fact; and I generally confirm, by other paſſages, 
what I have taken from him. I have no reaſon to 
believe that ſhe was blinded in this reſpect, by pre- 
judice. After all, if he was ſo guilty as is pretended, 
would he not have been attacked on all hands ? 
Would not Mr. Poiret, whom he refuted, have re- 
ſumed the pen to ſhew his unfair dealing ? 

I make no anſwer to ſeveral obſervations made by 
the anonymous Writer. 'They all are random re- 
proaches, and manifeſt indications of his being too 
touchy, and the need he ſtill has to mortify his in- 
ternal ſenſes. It is not enough that a perſon mortifies 
his external ſenſes ; but he ought to make it his chief 
endeavours to overcome his iraſcible appetite. I 
would adviſe him to think ſeriouſly of it, and refer 
him either to the obſervations I have already made 


(18), or to the following general obſervation, that (18 


nothing could be more trifling and inſignificant than 
to attempt a juſtification with regard to complaints 
advanced without any direct proofs, If any perſon 
raiſes a particular objection to me, and examines cer- 
tain arguments fairly taken from ſome part of my Dic- 
tionary, I will not refuſe ſuch a perſon an anſwer ; but 
with regard to general reproaches, I ſhall content my- 
ſelf with appealing to all unbiaſſed Readers. 


2 [4] & 


I have nor 


I have advanced 


udg 


) In my re- 
ions on t 
ment of the 


lic, which 
cited in his 
letter Sur les 
Auteurs Myſit- 
gues, p · 312, 
313» 
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us, Bibl. Hiſp. from his three epiſtles, written in the 3 
e 


res del Bachil- 


RUA 


2 Entitled, RUA (PETER), a learned Spaniard, who taught polite literature in Soria, the place 
Nia. Nicol. Of his birth [A], lived in the 16th Century. He publiſhed three letters (a) againſt 


Anton. Bt Antonio de Guevara, which are very curious, and filled with great erudition; wherein 


Hiſt» Tom. 2. p ; 


187. he refuted a numberleſs multitude of falſities publiſhed by that Author, and the ridiculous 
ſubterfuge he employed. This will appear trom the paſſage of Andreas Schottus which 
I quote (B]. Moreri has committed a very groſs blunder [C]. 


[4] In Soria, the place of his birth.) One would 
conclude, at firſt ſight, that Andrew Schottus and 
Don Nicholas Antonio are not agreed in any manner. 
The former ſays, Petrus Rhua Numantinus primum 
Abulz, poſi Numantiæ in patria annos plurimos ad ex- 
(1) Andr. Schot- 2omam uſque etatem bonas literas docuit (1). i. e. 
= Bibl. Hip. « Peter ua, a Numantine, taught philoſophy, firſt 
288 in Abula, and afterwards in Numantia, the place 
of his birth, for many years, to a very old age.“ 
The latter writes thus: Petrus Rua, Sorienſfs, Alle 
primum, mox in patria urbe juventutem humanioribus 
42) Nicol. Ant. nh, literis ad extremam uſque etatem (2). i. e. Pe- 
Bibl. Script, ter Rua, of Soria, firſt in Abula, and afterwards 
Hiſpan. Tom. * in the city where he was born, inſtructed youth 
2 187. « in learning, till he was very far advanced in 
% years.” Bat theſe Writers ſay exactly the ſame 
thing in the main; for Soria, built near the ruins of 
Numantia, is called Numantia by ſome; and among 
others, by Andrew Schottus. 
[B] This will appear from the paſſage of Andrew 
Schottus which I quote. It is as follows: In quo egregie 
verſatum fuiſſe teſtantur, epiſt. 3. Hiſpanice _ eru- 
ditionts plenæ, & humanitatis ſatis copioſe : quibus Ant. 
Guevarre { qui tum ſolus dotrine, & eloquentiee arcem 
tenere wvidebatur ) errores, mendaciaque in hifloriis anti- 
quorum, weteribuſque monumentis lapidum, & nummorum 
explicandis, egregie refellit. Valde ut mirer Gallbs, 
Guevarre epiflolas converſas Aureo titulo decorafſe, ma- 
nibuſque ita tenere ſolitos, ut pro oraculis circumferant, 
que tot mendaciis, quot werfibus ſcatere dicantur. Rava 
itaque de tot millibus multa indicavit, facemgue prætulit, 
ne quis poſthac credulus in errorem induceretur. Epiſt. 1. 
numiſmatum inſcriptiones, & confinxiſſe, & ridicule ex- 
plicaſſe, in Chronologia & magiſtratuum dignitate tur- 
piter hallucinatum. Epiſt. 2. 17 in Hiſtoria Rom. 
temporum ratione, locorumgue nominibus, ſolenne illud ſuum 
fervands, audacter ut omnia pronunciet, quaſi poſteris 
imponere wolens, aut credens omnes ei temere aſſenſuros au- 
dito illi Pythagoreorum aro; iu, cornicum oculos con- 
fexit, citans identidem, & prodigiofa nomina propria hifto- 
ricorum, cudenſque arbitratu ſuo, ad hanc diem inaudi- 
ta. De numiſmatis inepta & ridicula 4 ut & de 
——_ Rom. & legum auforib. de lege Julia Poppea, 
arnelia, Falcidia, aliiſque : de medicina & empirica. 
Tertia epiſiola ut mole ſua ita rerum pondere ceteris major 
eft. Cum enim Guevarra omnem antiquitati fidem dero- 
gare riteretur, epiſtola quadam, quo fifta mendacia tegeret, 
welaret, vel tueretur ; cum a ſacris litteris diſceſſeris, 
emnia incerta _— plena affirmat. Refellit virum 
deſerte Ruu a ex Atbenagoræ Apologia pro Chriſtiazis, 
& hoc eſſe omnem artium tractationem, fidemque ut ſocie- 
tatis humane, ita & ſcientiarum vinculum e medio tol- 
(3) Anger. Schot- Are (3). i. e.“ His great knowledge in this appears 


567. „ tongue, and filled with erudition. He therein 


« excellently well conf ates the miſtakes and falſities 
„of Anthony Guevara, who then ſeemed to be the 
only maſter of learning and eloquence with regard 
to ancient hiſtory, and the explication of inſcrip- 
tions on ſtones and coins, I am greatly ſurpriſed 
* that the French ſhould have adorned the title of 
© the verſion of Guevara's epiſtles. with the epithet 
golden; and ſhould ſtudy and carry them about 
with them as though they were ſo many oracles, 
though they contain as many errors as lines. Rua 
* therefore, from among ſo many thouſands, pointed 
out ſeveral, and held forth a light, that no perſon 
might hereafter be miſled by their credulity. His 
* firſt epiſtle ſhews, that Guevara has forged, and 
given a ridiculous explanation to the inicriptions 
of coins; and that he committed mott ſhameful 
** blunders in chronology and the dignity of Magif- 
trates. By the ſecond epiſtle it appears that he 
committed errors in the Roman Hiſtory, with 
regard to chronology, the names of places; bold- 
ly aſſerting, as is cuſtomary with him, on all 
things, as though he deſigned to impoſe on poſ- 
< terity ; or imagining that all perſons would lightly 
give credit to him ; frequently citing, and invent- 
ing at pleaſure, ſtrange names of hiſtorians, never 
* heard of to this day. He has advanced many 
filly and ridiculous particulars with reſpe& to coins ; 
as alſo concerning the Roman laws, and the Au- 
„ thors of them; of the Julian, Poppæan, Corne- 
lian, Falcidian, &c. and of Phyſick. The third 
epiſtle, as it is longer than the others, ſo the 
ſubject of it is of more conſequence : for Guevara, 
« in a certain epiſtle, endeavouring to deſtroy as 
„much as poſhble the credit of all antiquity ; he, 
in order to ſcreen or defend his falſities, affirms 
« that all writings, the Scripture excepted, are un- 
certain and ſtuffed with fables. But Rua has ex- 
e preſsly confuted him, from Athenagoras's apology 

for the Chriſtians ; and ſhews, that this would de- 
« {troy the whole foundation of the arts, ſcierices, 
« and the bonds by which mankind are united in 
« ſociety.” This is a curious Supplement to Gue- 
vara's 2 

7] Moreri has made a very groſi blunder,] He ſa 
* Rhua wrote a xc 13 De Lege 574. Pope 
pea, Cornelia, Falcidia, &c. de Medicina & Empy- 
rica z and cites Father Schottus. What a horrid blun- 
der is this! This Father ſays very plainly, not that 
Rhua wrote a treatiſe on theſe ſubjects; but that the 
deſign of his ſecond epiſtle was to ſhew the errors 
committed by Guevara in ſeveral matters, and par- 
ticularly in that. Beſides, Lex Julia and Lex Popæa 
are not different laws, but one and the ſame, which 
Father Schottus ſhews plainly enough, he not putting 


a comma between Julia and Poppea. 


Lo 
* 


* 
* 


- 
* 


* 
* 


(a) Acity of RUARUS (MARTIN), a Socinian Miniſter, was born in Krempen (a) in Ger- 
Holſtein. many. He was infected with the Socinian hereſy by Erneſt Sonerus, Profeſſor in Altdort, 
600 0b erudition who taught them ſecretly ; and perſevered ſo obſtinately in them, that he choſe to loſe 
nis, judiciique his patrimony, rather than quit the above-mentioned principles. He was eſteemed both 


prefiantiam, mo- 


rumgue integrita- 


tem, in mage mind (5). He was principal of the College of Racovia, and afterwards Paſtor to the 
lte dr alien Socinians of Dantzic, both in the city, and in the town of Straſſin; and died in that 


fuit pr 


tie. Mclleru, quality in 1657 (c), aged ſeventy years ( d). He was a Miniſter in 1635, as ap- 


Tſagoge ad Hiſt, 


e d. pears from the travels of James (a) Ogier [4]. He wrote ſome pieces which . f 


brice, , 
ry — 3 
[4] From the travels of Fame: Ogier.] This Au- 
thor was at Dantzic in 1635, in the retinue of Count 
d'Avaux, his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty's Embaſſador. 


him, and that he diſcourſed for two hours with him 
in Latin, and afterwards in French. Apgreſſus me eſt 
quidam N. Ruardus, quocum per duas horas collocutus 


He relates, that being in a book(ſeller's-ſhop, one ſum Latine, ac deinde Gallice, qui me ad ædes ſuas ade- 


Ruardus (he ſhould have ſaid Ruarus) came up to andas invitavit. Didici poſica ab aliuo, aum oe A. 


Vol. VIII. 


rianorum 


9 R 
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in his own, and in foreign countries, for his judgment, learning, and rectitude of 


(e) Idem, ibid. 
(4) Sandius, ir 
b. 114. 
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vert him, during 


1 


RUF 


have been printed (B] The famous Calixtus employed his utmoſt endeavours to con 
conference of Thorn in 164 


but to no purpoſe (e). 4 


\ 


(e) Nulli ut fopulartm bunc ſuum In ** opera, fed pertinatiam eius faperure non potmt. Mollerus, Iſagege ad Hift, 


riandrum Paſtorem : ſunt quippe Gedani hujuſmodi 'homi- 
nes, qui clam congregantur, inſcio vel diſfimutante Senatu 
(1) Carol. O- (1). i. e.“ There came up to me one N. Ruarus, 
gerius in Einer. with whom I diſcourſed two hours in Latin, and 
olonico, p. 418, « then in French, and he invited me to his houſe. 
119• « Some perſons told me afterwards, that he was 
« Paſtor of the Arians : for there are ſuch. perſons in 
« Dantzic, who aſſemble ſecretly, either unknown 
* to, or by the connivance of the Senate.” 
5 (a) It ſhould be Charles Ogier, as Bayle calls 
him here in the margin, citation (1), in the remark 
[2] of the article ULEFELD. Here follows the 
complete title of his travels: Caroli Ogerii Epheme- 
rides, five iter Danicum, Suecicum, Polonicum, cum ęſſet 
in comitatu Illuftriſſ. Claudii Munici, Comitis Avauxii, 
ad Septentrionis regis extraordinarii Legati. Lutetiee 


Pariſiorum, Petrum Le Petit 1636, in 8 vo. He 
has been called Ogier the Dane, becauſe of his journey 
to Denmark. His brother the Prior was called 


Francis. Rem. Carr. 
[B] He wwrote ſome pieces which have been printed.) 


He wrote notes on the Catechiſm of the Socinian 
Churches of Poland, which notes were added to the 


edition of this Catechiſm-printed in 1665, and-they 
alſo are inſerted in the edition of 1680. He wrote 
other notes on the ſame piece, but they were never 


(a) A little town 
within three 

le ig ues of the 
Rhine and of 
Duisburg. 


cation to his trea- ; | 
ops, tion, but no one offered to op 


Part. 3. p. 107, 


printed (2). There are two centuries of his letters; (2) Ex tracted 
the firſt was printed at Amſterdam by David Ruakus, from Sandivs, in 
the Author's ſon, in 1677, with a Preface by JIo ach 57. Antitrinir, 
Ruarvus, David's brother. The ſecond century was b. 

alſo printed in 1681, by David, who added a Preface 

to them. Theſe letters are very curious (3). He was (3) Erudite & 
thought to be Author of the German verſion of *** dH. 


the New Teſtament, made in Racovia, and publiſhed 1 


ce 

in 1630 (4), but it is an error, Quos falli mihi con- Cb Cimbrice, 
flat, tum ex Sandio *, illam Johann. Crellio & TFoach. part 3. p. 10). 
Stegmanno Seniori vindicante, tum ex indicio Filii, quem . * 

er reliquit, cognominis, Amſlelodami viwentis, & quo, 4 - 4 „ 
adornatum cam credi d Chriſtoph. Oflorodo ac owigyos © 
aliquot, reviſam autem efſe d toto Societate, & in bac (4) See Matt. 
parente ſuo, ac prafationem tandem d Crellio adjec- Der = 
tam, A. 1684, ſum edous (5). i. e. Whom I am — 
« {ſure are miſtaken, as well from Sandius's a- 27 and 41, apud 
« ſcribing it to John Crellius, and Joachim Steg- Mollerum, ibid, 
« mannus the elder; as likewiſe from the information a 
« of his ſon, of the ſame name, now reſiding in tn 9 
« Amſterdam, who told me that it was thought to * 9+ 1133. 
* have been prepared by Chriſtopher Oſtorodus, &c. (5) Mollerus, 
« and reviſed by the whole ſociety ; and by his fa- ibid. 
* ther, among others; and that at laſt, Crellius add- 
« ed a preface to it.” 


RUBENUS (LEONARD), born at Eſſen (a) in Germany, entered into the Order 
of St. Benedict at Colen, the 11th of July 1596 (6). 
nia, Lithuania, and Tranſylvania, to advance the Romiſh Religion. He was in Tranſyl- 
vania in 1588, and there publiſhed ſome theſes or poſitions concerning idolatry, and 
(5) See the dedi- dedicated them to Prince Sigiſmund Battori. He propoſed them in a publick diſputa- 


He had ſpent many years in Livo- 


4) In the cata- 


poſe them. He was deſired, in ſeveral places, to publiſh logue of the Bod- 


a ſecond edition of them; for which reaſon he ſet about that ſubject again, and treated it an jibrary = 


a work of Leo- 


(c) See his adver- more at large (c); and it ſwelled to a book containing 327 pages in 8vo, which he nardus Rubenus, 


Rau. printed at Colen in 1597. 
fected with the errors of the Heathens ji 
cept that he ſet about a work De falſis 


[4] A particular related by him fhews, that Livonia 
vas ftill infected with the errors of the Heathens.] Hav- 
ing received an order from his ſuperiors to go to 
Dorpat, which is very near the farthermoſt town in 
Livonia ; he met, in his journey, with the ' ſacred 
woods and groves of the Eſtonians. He there ſaw a 
pine-tree of a — ._y height and bulk, the 
— of whic 
old cloth; and the roots covered with many bun- 
dles of ſtraw and hay. Enquiring of a man in the 
neighbourhood what that meant, he was told, that 
the inhabitants hereabouts worſhipped that tree, and 


that ſuch women as had a happy delivery, carried thoſe 


bundles of hay thither. That they alſo uſed, at cer- 
tain ſeaſons, to offer up a hogſhead of beer to it, 


and to throw a hogſhead of that liquor into the lake 


of Marienburg, whenever it thundered ; that they 
, looked upon thunder as the ſon of God, and thought 


were filled with ſeveral pieces of 


A particular related by him ſhews, that Livonia was {till in- . 


. 0 . tis Lupis ra- 
Konig knew nothing of this Author, ex- — * 


rophetis (concerning falſe Prophets) in 1600 (d). 3, nage. 


$vo, anno 1606. 


he was appeaſed by the pouring out of that liquor. 

He 12 a good ax, that Which he had in his 

chariot being blunt; and being aſked what he intend- 

ed to do; I'll ſhew you, ſays he, the weakneſs of this 

object of your worſhip. The Eſthonian replied, that 

he would run the utmoſt danger in what he intended; 

and cried out aloud to him, not to go under that tree, 

for that, if he ventured to do it, both himſelf and 

his chariot would be carried up into the air. Ne- 

vertheleſs, he drove his horſes under it, when taking 

up his ax, he in a devout manner, cut the figure of a 

croſs on the tree ; and for fear leſt that N made 

by a man whom they honoured ſo highly as to call (1) Extragted 

him the great Temple of God, ſhould increaſe their from Rubenus, 
ſuperſtition, he cut a gibbet on the ſame pine-tree, lib. 1. de Idalo- 
whe 

(1). 


RUCELLAI (JOHN), a noble Florentine, and a good Poet, lived in the 16th 


n laughing at them, there, (lays he), is your God 1 cap. 18. 


RICELLA- 


() See Hiſt. des 
Ouvrages de: Fa- 
vans, tor June 
1697. 


22. 822 Century. I obſerved on another occaſion (a), that he wrote in 1524, at Rome, a Poem 


entitled, Le Api (the Bees) to which I now add, that he was then Governor of St. Angelo; 


—_— and that PALLA RUckLLAI, his brother, printed that Poem in Florence, anno 1539 in 


(5) Extracted 

from Bibl. Apro- 
fiana, p. 438, 
459 · 


8 vo, and dedicated it to Gio. Giorgio Triſſino, Author of Italia liberata da Goti (Italy 
delivered from the Goths) printed at Rome in 1547. John Ruccellai compoſed alſo a 
Tragedy, entitled, Orefte, which is mentioned by Leo Allazzi, page 605 of his Dram- 
maturgia (b). | 


RUFFI (ANTHONY DE), Counſellor in the Seneſchal's Court of Marſeilles, the 
place of his birth, diſcharged the duties of his employment with the greateſt integrity, 
and the utmoſt, and moſt ſingular ſcrupulouſneſs of conſcience, He alſo applied him- 
Aelf to hiſtorical enquiries, „ application and patience. This appears from 
his hiſtory of Marſeilles printed in 1642, hich was reprinted with large additions in 
1696, in two volumes in folio (a). He was but thirty five years old when it was firſt 
printed, He was honoured with the poſt of Counſellor of State in 1554, as a * 
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(1) It is prefixed 
to the 2d edit. of 
_—_ of Mar- 


Remarks con- 
cerning ignorance 
that excuſes» 


nounced the decree. 


RUF 


of the:efteem which was paid to bis learning and merit. The proof I ſhall give of the 
{crupulouſneſs of his conſcience [A], will give me occaſion to debate a queſtion with 
regard to the ignorance that excuſeth from ſin; and to examine the anſwers that may 


be made to the compariſons taken either from judges whoſe ſentences are unjuſt, con- 


[4] The ſerupubuſneſs of his conſcience.} We © may 
«« judge of this, from the reſtitution he made to a 
<< perton, whoſe cauſe he had reported, imagining he 
* had not allowed time enough for the examination 
« of a law-ſuit in which he was concerned; and to 
* have contributed to the loſs of it by his being a 
little negligent ; ſo far from ſearching for ſuch 
* excuſes and reaſons as felf-love never fails to ſug- 

geſt, in ſuch examinations, he paſt a ſevere 
ilentence upon himſelf, and got a Prieft of the ora- 
tory to reſtore the ſum which had been loit ; on 
which occaſion, the ſerupulouſneſs of the Judge's 
conſcience might have been more favourable to the 
party concerned, than a more ſtrict enquiry into 
his right and his reaſons would have been. And 
indeed, this great probity of Ruffi was acknow- 
ledged in an authentick manner by the Parliament 
of Provence, in an arret or decree paſſed in 1655, 
at the deſire of the King's Attorney-General.” This 
paſlage is extracted from the elogium of Mr. de Rufh 
(1), immediately after theſe words: He never ſeated 
himſelf upon the bench, but his mind was filled with that 
Court of Fuftice, which the royal Prophet hints at in 
one of his pſalms ; God was preſent in the aſſembly of the 
Gods, and being in the midſt of them, he judged them; 
ſtetit in ſynagoga Deorum in medio autem Deos diju- 
dicat : poſſeſſed with the ſentiments which ſuch a thought 
is capable of inſpiring, he weighed every thing in the 
balance of the ſanctuary: neither the ties of blood and 
charity, the dangerous allurements of friendſhip, nor the 
force of intereſ!, ever made him fwerve from the diftates 
of juſtice. He employed every expedient which might 
bring to him a knowledge of truth ; the reſolution with 
which be defended innocence, and puniſhed guilt, wvas e- 
qual to his penetration ; and he never gave his opinion, 
nor pronounced ſentence, without ſeriouſly conſidering whe- 
ther he could maintain it, at the tribunal of that ſevere 
God, who, at the laſt day, will judge the righteouſneſs 


men. 
It was neceſſary for me to obſerve, that theſe laſt 
werds precede immediately thoſe which inform us, 


that he reſtored a ſum of money which a client had 


loſt. This gives me an opportunity of making a 
reflection which I look upon as pretty important. The 
Author of the elogium means, without doubt, that 
Mr. de Ruffi had examined the cauſe with his uſual 
accuracy and diligence ; but that he, from too rigid 
a ſcrupulouſneſs, imagined he had been a little neg- 
ligent. This Author, I ſay, no doubt would have 
us ſuppoſe, that this Judge's ſcruples were grounded 
on the information he had received fince he had pro- 
Here follows, in few words, 
the ſenſe in which we are to underſtand this affair. 
The judge, who reported his cauſe, employed all his 
knowledge, his utmoſt application, and integrity on 
this occation ; but after ſentence had been pronounced 
on the cauſe, he diſcovered, by I know not what 
method, that the party, which had loſt the cauſe, had 
more right than he at firſt imagined. He therefore 
imagined, that had he more cloſely examined all the 
writings, he would have made a more favourable re- 
port; whence he concluded, that he was not inno- 
cent, and therefore thought himſelf obliged to make 
reſtitution; whence one would conclude, that he had 
a very tender and ſcrupulous conſcience. This could 
not be ſaid of him, if his memory ſuggeſted to him 
an affected negligence, indolence or impatience ; for, 
on ſuch an occaſion, a Judge who reports a cauſe, is 
evidently guilty ; his ignorance does not excuſe him ; 
and though he be troubled with remorſe, this is no 
indication that he has a tender conſcience ; for a 

rſon might have a hard conſcience, and yet be 

ngly allarmed by inward convictions. But 1 
ſuppoſe, in conſequence of the expreſſions employed 
by the Writer of the elogium, that Mr. de Ruffi had 
no ſuch reproaches to make himſelf. It was his ſin- 
cere intention to make a faithful report ; he had not 
neg lected any thing which he though neceflary ; and 
was ſenſible that, in a hundred r cauſes, the at- 
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trary 


tention with which he had examined this, had been 
ſufficient. He therefore reproached himſelf only for 
imagining he had done all that a juſt man who re- 
ports a cauſe ought to do ; he having found, that it 
was poſſible for him to have made a better report of 
that cauſe than he had done. Since his conſcience 
would not let him be eaſy in ſuch circumſtances, it 
might have diſturbed him even though he had known 
that it was ſcarce poſſible, humanly ſpeaking, to do 
better than he had done, and that his ignorance was 
invincible. To what purpoſe is all this, will my rea- 
der ſay to me ? But this will ſoon appear. 

Within theſe ten years (2) ſome pieces have bcen 
publiſhed in Holland, relating to the rights of an er- 
roneous conſcience. Such Authors as have aſſerted, 
that ignorance does not excuſe, have inftanced ſome 
Saints, who had an extreme regret for what they had 
done with a good intention, and in the deſign of 
ſerving God, and imagined that they ſtood in need 
of mercy, &c, Such examples, generally ſpeaking, 
prove — ; for tender conſciences, ſuch as glow 
with a love for virtue, are troubled at a fault that is 
purely material, I mean ſuch a one as has been com- 
mitted- through invincible ignorance. A Phyſician 
who ſhould be informed by revelation, that a doſe he 
adminiſtred proved the death of his patient, notwith- 
ſtanding that, according to all the rules of the art of 
Phyſick, and all the knowledge mankind are capable 
of, he ought to have preſcribed it him; ſuch a Phy- 
ſician, I tay, who was very conſcientious and kind, 
would be prodigiouſly grieved at what he had done. 
He would allow for it, to the utmoſt of his power, 
by beltowing alms to the family of his deceaſed pa- 
tient, in caſe they were reduced to poverty by hong 
their head, He would nevertheleſs be entirely in- 
nocent before the Almighty ; for I take it for grant- 
ed that his ignorance was invincible, and ſuch as 
it ought to be, to excuſe him, according to the opi- 
nion of the moſt ſevere Divines (3). ket us ſay 2 
ſame, with regard to a Judge who ſhould have made 
a cauſe be loſt, in ſuch circumſtances wherein the 
utmoſt knowledge and penetration of mankind could 
not have diſcovered the truth. He would be grieved 
for the ſentence, in caſe he afterwards diſcovered the 
right of the party who had loſt his ſuit; he would 
be grieved at it, I ſay, and compenſate for the loſs, 
in caſe his conſcience and virtue were perfect. The 
Author of the elogium of Mr. de Ruffi furniſhes us 
with an example of this. Such a 
compenſations, ought not therefore to be alledged, as 
a proof that undeſigned ignorance does not excuſe. 
The more pious a perſon is, the more he is grieved 
for ſuch material faults as he may have committed 
through miſtake. Conſcience, either out of humility 
or r becomes more ſevere than God him- 
ſelf. A thouſand inſtances might be cited, in which 
a man, though innocent, grieves, compenſates, re- 
ſtores, &c. Does not an honeſt man, who hears that 
his horſe has lamed ſome perſon, grieve very much 
on that account? Does he not ſometimes pay the ſur- 

eon who attends the perſon thus hurt? And if he 
* a very tender conſcience, is he not afraid that 
God will call him to an account for his negligence, 
and for keeping ſo vicious an animal? Nevertheleſs, all 
Caſuiſts of good ſenſe will pronounce this honeſt man 
innocent, if they know that he could not help what his 
horſe had done ? Would not an Orator who had heen 
at a ſtand, and by that very involuntary misfortune 
had prejudiced another perſon, be extremely grieved 
at it? But in caſe he begged pardon of God for it, 
and compenſated ſor the injury he had done, muſt we 
conclude that he had ſinned ; muſt we transform that 
into a moral fault, what is merely a phyſical imper- 
fection, which is as independent on our reaſon, and 
liberty, as the weakneſs of the eye, ſuddenly dazled 
by too ſtrong a light flaſhing upon it? I take it.for 
granted, that the Orator negleCed nothing that he 

new was neceſſary, for * well retaining all his 


* 


ſpeech. But let us keep to the ignorance of upright 
| Judges. 
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(2) I write this 
in Sept. 1697» 


(5) The reader 
may have ſeen 
rem. [ 4] of the 
art · RIMINI, 
thattheyacknow- 
ledge, properly 
ſpeaking, no in- 
vincible igno- 
rance ia religious 
matters; 2 
are not ſo rigi 
with reſpect to 


grief, and ſuch facts, and human 


eſtabliſhments 
or diſcipline. 
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trary to their intention [B] ; or from Phyſicians whoſe medicines, ſpite of their honeſty 


Judges. The firſt Preſident of the Parliament of Paris, 

made a ſpeech at the opening of that Court, in 1693. 

He repreſented, that when a Fudge imagines he has 

not every 3 in order to get light into an affair, 

he nevertheleſi commits injuſtice, at the ſame time that he 

fuppoſes he is pronouncing an equitable decree 3 as was 

manifeſt from the cauſe of the late Mr. Langlade, in 

which, not cuithſlanding the kill and underſtanding of 

the Fudge, and all the care they took in that matter, in 

order to find out the truth, yet could not prevent their 

condemning an innocent man, which they had endeavoured 

4) Mercure Gal- #9 repair 7 their ſentence (4). Here then we have 

— for Nov, Judges of integrity and application, who do their 

1693. p-315- duty to the utmoſt of their abilities, and who yet 

are grieved at their miſtake, and have atoned for it. 

Had theſe been ſnatched away by death, before — 

had diſcovered their miſtake, and with a conſciouſ- 

neſs that they had employed their utmoſt endeavours 

to find out the truth, need they be under any dread 

with regard to the divine juſtice? Can it be pretend- 

ed, that they were obliged to overcome ſome obſta- 

8 cles, which, with rd to them, were invincible. 

| ns "4 To See the Author of the Commentaire Philoſophique (5), 

ſeg. p- « & 12 who has ſo fully ſhewn, that in certain caſes, an in- 

to p. 8 1. See alſo nocent man may be condemned, and a guilty one 

Montagne's E acquitted, without ſinning, that the 1 Miniſter 

ſoy, book 3- of Utrecht wrote againſt him (6) has not attacked 
k.. this doctrine 
518. . 

BI Iſfpall . . . . examine the anſwers that may be 

6) See Mr. made from the compariſons taken from Fudges, whoſe ſen- 

eflexi- tences are unjuf!, contrary to their intention. O 


ons ſur les droits 


1. Confer norant Judges, will my reader ſay, to be excu 
CT 2 * they who Sen ſo many diſorders? Don't you 
trecht, in 1697, know that they are puniſhed ? For if the party ag- 

ieved addreſſes the Sovereign, or ſome ſuperior 
Gare, their ſentence is anrulled, they are cenſured, 
and even ſometimes degraded ? Such is the uſual courſe 
of juſtice among men. Now if Princes puniſh in this 
manner ſuch as are ignorant of their laws, will an 
one preſume to ſay, t God will not puniſh tho 
who are ignorant of his word ? 'This compariſon is 
conſequently not advantageous to ſuch as preach up 
for toleration. I have three things to anſwer. 

I. A Judge who, through a profound ignorance, 
ſhould take the wrong way in a cauſe that might 
have been very eaſily judged, would doubtleſs deſerve 
to be degraded, not as a diſhoneſt man, in caſe he 

(7) Suppeſing had followed the dictates of his conſcience (7), with a 

* Judge firm reſolution to do juſtice to the parties concerned; 

I — vp- but as a diſhoneſt man, who was no ways qualified 

right conſcience. for that employment ; and if thoſe who degrade 

See citat, 10, be- him, knew the rectitude of his heart, they would 

low, declare him a good man, conſcientious, a lover of 
Juſtice ; and would ſhew in the moſt authentic man- 
ner that he only wanted learning. It is juſt- as if an 
Embaſſador ſhould diſcharge his Secretary, whoſe 
hand is not very legible, though he knew perfectly 
that he was a man of fidelity and capacity. He 
would not pretend to brand him as a diſhoneſt man, 
or a fool ; ar would only ſay that he was not fit for 
his purpoſe, becauſe he could not write a good hand. 
Let us compare two Judges, the one very learned, 
and the other a perſon of ſmall abilities, and both of 
them of equal integrity. If one of theſe, in a cauſe, 
be for the affirmative, and the other for the nega- 
tive ; if they act according to the dictates of their 
conſcience, in this caſe, after both have employed 
their utmoſt application and diligence to diſcover the 
truth; though the opinion of the moſt learned Judge 
be juſt, and that of the other unjuſt, I aſſert that, 
with regard to the rectitude of the mind, one does not 
ſurpaſs the other. I grant that he is a better judge, 
a better qualified for kis employment, becauſe the 
qualifications of an upright judge comprehend know- 
edge and rectitude of mind; but he has no more 
probity, nor is more zealous for juſtice, 

II. With regard to that u, courſe of puniſhing 
ignorant judges, mentioned to us, I do not know 
whether any inſtances could be produced of this. 
Nothing 1s more common than for a cauſe, loſt in an 
inferior Court, to be gained in a ſuperior Court. But 
this does not throw an odium on thoſe Courts whoſe 


[ 


and 


decrees are not confirmed. 'The inferior Judges are 
neither removed or cenſured, unleſs there happen to 
be ſome plain indications of bribery or partiality ; 
or at leaſt, of the moſt groſs ignorance ; and if it 
be thought that a Court has judged according to the 
beſt of its knowledge, though ever ſo ſmall, the ſu- 
periors go no farther than to correct their decrees. I 
would wiſh one fingle inſtance could be given of 
Judges removed for Geir want of knowledge, at the 
ſame time that they were looked upon as conſcien- 
tious, incorruptible, and extremely diligent in exa- 
mining the ſeveral cauſes that came before them. I 
am perſuaded that when Judges are puniſhed, it is 
always on the ſuppoſition that they have been bribed ; 
were turned away by paſſion or prejudice, or were 
guilty of wilful ignorance. But here follows an ex- 

reſs inſtance to confirm the opinion laid down in 
the Commentaire Philꝛſapbigue. Though we pretend 
to be innocent, it does not follow that the Judges 
* are unjuſt ; it not being an inconſiſtency, with re- 
„ gard to Courts of Judicature, which are compoſed 
* of men, who may deceive or be impoſed upon by 
* others, for an innocent man to be condemned, and 
* a criminal cleared, by an upright Judge. It fre- 
* 2 happens in cauſes both civil and criminal, 
that Judges are often divided in opinion, where 
* the caſe is doubtful, and yet all of them ſhall be 
« direfted by the law. It likewiſe may happen that 
« all of them are unjuſt, both thoſe who acquit, 
and thoſe who condemn, notwithſtanding this con- 
« trariety in opinions, every one judging agreeably 
to the dictates of his conſcience *. hen Kin —— - 
1 —__ their Predeceſſor had heard that Pelif. 2 2 
« ſon, ident in the Parliament at Chamberry, at corgires, 
that time belonging to France, had been removed 
„ from his employment, by a decree of the Parlia- 
« ment of Dijon, at the ſuit of Tabouet the King's 
« Attorney ; and that the cauſe being afterwards 
brought before the Parliament of Paris, by virtue 
of an order for that purpoſe, Peliſſon was cleared, 
and the Attorney condemned: the King, I ſay, 
cleared all the Judges, notwithſtanding this con- 
« trariety of their opinions, with ſaying, that ſome 
had judged according to the dictates of their con- 
* ſcience, and others purſuant to the merits of the 
* cauſe (8).” (8) Richeome 

III. We muſt not depart from the true ſtate of the Plaine Apologe 
queſtion, The Author of the Cammentaire Pbileſo- _ au Roy 
phigue compares together thoſe who miſtake in a law- Henry IV. pour 
ſuit, and ſuch as err in religious controverſies : but 7 8 us 
he ſuppoſes that neither of them ought to be excuſed. 
unleſs they have ſincerely and cordially employed the 
utmoſt efforts of their genius and underſtanding to find 
out the truth. When he ſays that there are ſome 
caſes in which Judges condemn an innocent perſon, 
and abſolve a criminal, without incurring any guilt 
themſelves ; he ſuppoſed, at the ſame time, that they 
do all that lyes in their power, and whatever the laws 
enjoin, in order to diſcover the truth ; and that no- 
thing but the intricacy of the cauſe, and which could 
not poſſibly be ſeen through, and thereby occaſioned 
their pronouncing a falſe ſentence, which however 
was conformable to the dictates of their conſcience, 
and the forms of proceeding in Law-Courts. If there 
are inſtances that ſuch Judges have been removed 
by u eg who thought them equally learned and 
uprig t; and if ſuch a removal appears juſt to wiſe 
people, there is ſome reaſon to draw conſequences 
from it, in favour of the opinion, that God will pu- 
niſh ſuch ons as are ignorant, notwithſtanding 
their ſincerity. But if the very contrary is found a- 
mong mankind, what will become of all thoſe con- 
ſequences ? May we not juſtly infer quite contrary 
ones, and this in particular, that fince Kings do not 
puniſh thoſe who, notwithſtanding all their applica- 
tion, and the utmoſt rectitude off mind, cannot hel 
miſtaking in a very perplexed ſuit ; much more will 
God, 4 is juſtice and goodneſs itſelf, bear with 
thoſe who cannot diſcover the true ſenſe of a very 
obſcure paſſage in Scripture. F 

I have two things more to ſay : one is, that a 
Judge who is groſsly ignorant, can ſcarcely be looked 
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(5) See his elo- 
givm prefixed co 
the Hiftory of 
Marſeilles, puh- 
liſhed in 1696, 
writen by Peter 


(9) Obſerve, that 
if ſuch a man 
ſtudied very cloſe, 
and yet continued 
very ignorant, 
this would denote 
a ſtupidity of 
mind. He there- 
fore would de- 
ſerve condemna- 
tion, for ſetting 
himſelf up for a 
Judge 3 fuch an 
one muſt not 
have examined 
kimſelf; muſt 
have accepted of 
an employment 
that was above 
his abilities 3 and 
ever continued in 
jt, after he had 
found that his 
ſt was to no 
purpoſe, 


(10) See citat« 7. 


(11) Flechier, 

Oraiſon funebre de 
Mr. le premier 

i refident de La- 
gene, p. 435, 
of the volume of 
Its Orarſons fune- 
bres, Dutch edit. 


(a) Born in Elu- 
ſis, according to 
Claudian. It was 
then the chief ci- 
ty of the country, 
now called Ar- 
magnac, in Gaſ- 
cony, properly 
lo called. 
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and ſkill prove mortal [C. Our Ruffi lived to ieghty two years of age. We cannot dil- 
cover from the elogium cited by me (6), either the year of his birth, or that of his death, 


which is an omiſſion which deſerves cenſure [DJ. Lewis AuTHONY De Rot, 
fon, had a hand in the additions to the ſecond edition of the Hiſtory of Marſeilles. 


n as a good man; for this ſuppoſes that he ne- 
glected to infirut himſelf ; and that he either is in- 
excuſably indolent (9) or too much devoted to his 
pleaſures. It is impoſſible for that man to have an 
upright conſcience (19), who conducts himſelf in this 
manner, in the exerciſe of ſuch an employment ; and 
if ſuch a man is removed, it does not imply that he 
was puniſhed for his ſincerity, and involuntary igno- 
rance. The ſecond thing I have to ſay is, that I 
advance all theſe obſervations only as ſo many doubts, 
or ſo many probabilities which may be examined ; 
and without pretending to eſpouſe the cauſe or aſſert 
the doctrine of the Commentaire Philoaphigue. And 
to ſhew the Reader, that it is no ways my intention 
to extenuate the faults of a Judge which proceed 
merely from ignorance, I ſhall tranſcribe a fulminat- 
ing judgment againſt them. © Mr. Lamoignon, the 
* firſt Preſident, would have thought he had been 
* wanting in the moſt eſſential duty of his office, 
had he not endeavoured to improve the conſcious 
äredctitude of his intentions by knowledge. And in- 
* deed he uſed often to ſay, that there was but a 
** ſmall difference between a wicked and an ignorant 
Judge. The former has, at leaſt, before his eyes, 
the rules of his duty, and the image of his injuſ- 
tice ; but the latter does not ſee the good or evil he 
does; the former fins with knowledge, and is the 
more inexcuſable upon that account ; but the latter 
fins without remorſe, and is more incorrigible : 
but they are equally guilty with regard to ſuch as 
they condemn, either through error or malice. If 
a perſon is wounded by a mad or a blind man, he 
«« feels his wound the ſame. And with regard to a 
« perſon who is ruined, it is little to the purpoſe if 
his misfortunes were occaſioned, either by a man 
* who impoſed upon him, or by a man who was 
«« impoſed upon (11).” 

e's or from Phyſicians, whoſe medicines, ſpite 
of their honefly and ſkill, prove mortal.) I ſhall not 
be ſo prolix on this ſubject. A Phyſician, will my 
reader ſay, who, being firmly perſuaded that arſenic 
is a ſalutary medicine, ſhould preſcribe it to his pa- 
tients, and by that means, ſend them by /hoals into 
the other world, would be puniſhed, both in this 
life, and that which is to come, though he ſhould plead 
in excuſe his involuntary ignorance. This is the 
image of an Hereſiarch. I anſwer that it is impoſ- 
ſible, morally ſpeaking, there ſhould be ſuch a Phy- 
fician ; and conſequently this is no fit example. No 
man can believe that arſenic is a ſalutary remedy, 
without being like thoſe who fancy themſelves to be 
Kings of France; that they are made of butter, and 
therefore that they muſt not come near the fire. The 
relations of ſuch perſons never let them go out of 
their fight, or confine them in mad-houſes : and no 

rſon conſults them either in ſickneſs, or about a 
aw-ſuit. If it be ſuppoſed that a chemiſt may ſin- 
cerely believe, that he is able to prepare arſenic in 
ſuch a manner as to make a ſalutary medicine of 
it, here is a good way how to form a judgment with 
regard to his ignorance. He either has tried the ef- 


ficacy of that medicine, or he N not tried it. If 
he has not, we muſt ſuppoſe, either that he does 
not believe what he ſays, or that he is a madman. 
If he has made an experiment on it, and yet perſiſts 
in the ſame opinion, he may certainly be looked 
upon as a villain or a madman. An honeſt and ſin- 
cere ignorance ſuppoſes a perſon ſet about examin- 
ing reaſons, with a fincere deſire of finding out 
the truth of them ; and without being prompted by 
avarice, pride, or an intention to cheat, We cannot 
reaſonably compare Hereſiarchs with ſuch an imagi- 
nary Phyſician, who murders ſo many people, unleſs 
ſuch Hereſiarchs had been eye - witneſſes to the eter- 
nal damnation of their firſt followers. If this ſhould 
not convert them, they muſt either be mad, or have 
ſpoke againſt the dictates of their conſcience ; and 
in both theſe caſes, they ought to be delivered over 
to the Magiſtrate ; in the former caſe, in order to 
be put into a mad-houſe ; and in the ſecond, to ſuffer 
the puniſhment due to thoſe who blaſpheme the God 


they know. 'Toleration is not de for ſuch ſorts 
of people. 
With regard to the puniſhment, before the Al- 


mighty, which that Phyſician would deſerve who 
had given his patient arſenic, it may eaſily be de- 
termined thus: if he was a mad-man, his actions 
would be judged like thoſe of madmen. If he was 
not a madman, it would be judged according as his 
ignorance had been voluntary or involuntary. Now 
by voluntary ignorance, we are to underſtand that 
which ariſes from idleneſs, or ſome other fault, which 
it is in our own power to amend, 

[D] This is an omiſſion that deſerves cenſure.) Pau- 
lus Jovius, Scævola Sammarthanus, and ſeveral other 
panegyrical Writers have frequently been guilty of the 
ſame fault. Were they afraid that a date would ſpoil 
the cadence of a period? Were they ſtudious of bre- 
vity ? How trifling would all ſuch excuſes be ? If 
they were regulated by ſuch ridiculous motives, why 
did they not put in the margin what they are blamed 
for having omitted ? I am certain that, on ſome oc- 
caſions, they were filent, becauſe they did not know 
in what year their heroes were barn or died. The 
Author of the elogium of Rufh cannot therefore be 
excuſed upon ſuch an ignorance, But, will it be {aid 
in his favour, does not he ſay that the Hiſtory of 
Marſeilles was printed, when the Author was but five 
and thirty? Does not he ſay that the Author lived to 
the age of eighty two ? Is it not eaſy to infer from 
thence that he was born in 1607, and died in 1689 ? 
I anſwer in the tive, becauſe he does not tell us 
that the Hiſtory of Marſeilles was printed in 16423 
and that we do not find ſuch a date either in the dedi- 
cation, in the Preface, in the King's licence, or in 
any part of the Prolegomena. Conſequently another 
book is wanted to diſcover the year in which this 
Author lived, and that in which he died. This con- 
ſequently is a fault ; for with regard to ſuch particu- 
lars, a reader ſhould not be put to the trouble of con- 
ſulting other pages of the ſame book, much leſs 
ſhould he be obliged to have recourſe to another ? 


RUFINUS; the Emperor Theodoſius's favourite, „was born in Gaul, in the Pro- 
« vince of Aquitain (a), in mean circumſtances, but poſſeſſed an exalted genius; of a 
« ſupple, inſinuating, and polite turn, fit to divert a Prince, and capable even of do- 


cc 
co 


Vol. VIII. 


ing him ſervices. He came to the Court of Conſtantinople, where he got friends and 

trons; was known to Theodoſius, and ingratiated himſelf into his favour. 
made ſuch good uſe of this riſe of fortune, that he ſoon obtained conſiderable prefer- 
ments. The Emperor appointed him high Steward of his Palace“; admitted him 
into all his Counſels; honoured him with his friendſhip and confidence, and at laſt 
made him Conſul with his ſon Arcadius. This man preſerved himſelf, as he had 
begun, in his employments, by his artifices rather than his virtue. b 
grew with his fortune; he endeavouring to enrich himſelf with the ſpoils of thoſe 
whom he oppreſſed by his calumnies +. W hoever poſſeſſed extraordinary merit, and f c K 1. 
could contend with him for his exalted ſtation, was ſure to be his enemy. 
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R U F 
« being afraid of loſing his Prince's friendſhip, in caſe he did not preſerve his eſteem, 
« he put on a ſhew of modeſty and diſintereſtedneſs. He covered his evil Counſels 


«« with the ſpecious pretence of juſtice or policy; and knew ſo well how to ſet off his 
good 28 and conceal his bad ones, that the Emperor, though poſſeſſed of fo 
much knowledge, and ſo jealous of his authority, was frequently impoſed upon and 


« governed without perceiving he was ſo. The chief Lords of the Court were exaſpe- 


« rated at the riſe of this favourite“ *; 
« refolved to ruin him (6) ;” 


accordingly they conſpired againſt him, and 
but all their endeavours proved either their own de- 


ſtruction, or ſtrengthened his authority [A]. He was baptiſed with great pomp and 
ceremony in 394 [BJ. His vexation to ſee Stilico above him, after Theodoſius's death, 
prompted him to ſome treaſonable attempts which undid him. He took advantage of his 
maſter s weakneſs ; divided the Empires and the Emperors, by his ſecret practices with the 
Huns, the Goths, and the Alans ; and attempted to make himſelf Sovereign, at leaſt inde- 


He was killed in 395 (d). Sce Moreri. 


His death put an end to the doubts, which Claudian entertained, with regard to a pro- 


[4] Al their endeavours proved either their own de- 
Aruction, or flrengthened his authority.) The perſons 
who conſpired his ruin were (1) Timaſus and Promotus, 
who were come from commanding the army, and had 
done ſome important ſervices. . .. . Tatianus who had 

d all the Ea during the abſence of Theodeſius, 
. » and Proculus the fon of Tatianus, Governor of Con- 
flantineple, a bold and enter priſing young man. Rufinus 
being informed of all their machinations, prepoſſeſſed the 
Emperor in bis farvour, and repreſented to him (2), that 
the favours he received daily from his Majeſty made 
him odious to the whole Court ; that how careful 
ſoever he was to ſtop the murmurs of thoſe who en- 
vied him, faQtions and cabals were daily formed againſt 
him ; that he muſt inevitably fink, if he was not fup- 
ported by the ſame hand which had raiſed him ; 
that he was conſcious of his own demerits ; and glo- 
ried only in the kindneſs his Majeſty was pleaſed to 
have for him, and the thankfulneſs he ſhould for 
ever entertain on that account. Hawing in this manner 
engaged the Emperor to protect him, he not only tndeawvoured 
to guard again! all ſnares, but alſo to ruin his enemies. 
Council with Promotus, they diſputed very 
warmly together *. The Emperor being gone out of the 
Council, their _ broke out again; each infifled upon 
his opinion, and they grew warm inſenfibly. Rufimus 
ſpeaking ſome injurious words, Promotus flew into a paſ- 
fron, and firuck him in the face. . The E , to 
whom Rufinus went immediately and made his complaint, 
was highly exaſperated. He openly declared, that he 
was weary of thoſe diviſions and intrigues, and thoſe 
who were Authors of them ; that he would oblige 
them to live without variance, and regard the perſons 
for whom he had an affection; and that if the jea- 
louſy conceived againſt Rufinus did not ceaſe, he 
would raiſe him ſo far above thoſe who envied him, 
that they ſhould be obliged to reſpect, and perhaps 
to obey him. This Prince, who ſpoke with authority, 
and could make himſelf be feared, whenever it was ne- 
tefſary, ſpoke thoſe words with jo much warmth, that 


no perſon dared to murmur. He baniſhed Promotus from 


the Court; and beſtowed, ſoon after, on Rufinus, the 
employment of Præfect of the Prætorium. The new ho- 
nour, to which this favourite was raiſed, and the Em- 
peror's protection, which he wa, ſure of, gave him a 
more eaſy opportunity of revenging himſelf on his enemies. 
Promotus did not long ſurvive ibis diſgrace ; for having 
received orders to go and join the army, and to march a- 
ainft the Baſtarnæ who plundered Thrace, he was killed, 
55 a party of thoſe barbarians, in an ambuſcade ; on 
which occaſion many charged Rufinus with being, treache- 
rouſly, the cauſe of it. Proculus came to no 7 fatal an 
end f. — af impeached him of ſeveral high crimes ; 
bribed the Commiſſioners who were e to try him; 
forced them clandeſtinely to ſentence him to death ; and 
diſpoſed matters ſo, that the pardon, which Theodofius ſent 
him, did not arrive till after the execution. He had 
croſſed Tatianus ** in his domeſlick concerns; and Tima- 
ſus would not have eſcaped better than the reſt, had he 
not ſued for his favourites friendſhip, and ſhared in 
his crimes. | 
LB] He was baptiſed with great and ceremony 
in 394.] — Zives us beautiful” defeription of 
this, which is preceded by a paſſage that is a maſter- 


piece in its kind, for which reaſon I ſhall give his 


words ſomewhat at length. 
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vidence; 


* Rufinus, who go- 
verned the Empire with abſolute ſway in Theodo- 
ſius's abſence, . . . had for many years covered his 
vanity and ambition with the ſpecious appearances 


of an affected modeſty ; and whether to ingratiate 


himſelf the more with the Emperor, who loved 
him, or to give leſs jealouſy to the Courtiers who 
envied his fortune, he grew every day more power- 
ful, without appearing prouder. He ſecretly en- 
deavoured to enrich himſelf ; and though he was 
naturally fond of ſplendor and noiſe, yet his co- 
vetouſneſs reſtrained his pride. But when he found 
himſelf ſecure of his maſter's favour, and grown 
very rich, either by his munificence, or by his 
own rapacious and unjuſt conduct, he gave a looſe 
to his natural temper, and grew inſolent, as ſoon 
as he thought he could ſafely ſhew himſelf fo 
with impunity. He procured himſelf a great 
number of creatures ; appeared in publick with 
a greater retinue than became a EOS man, 
and raiſed palaces that were more ſplendid than 
even thoſe of the Emperors, He had been eſpe- 
cially ſolicitous about building near one of the 
ſuburbs of Chalcedon, called the Suburb of the 


enough to lay out ſuch om age ſums. 
fide was ſeen a great Church, in honour of the 


y 
Eg 


(d) But accord- 
ing to Mr. Fle- 
chier, ibid. p. 

437, this muſt 
be the year 397. 


* Zoz. J. 8. c. 
17. 


+ Tbeadoret. J. 
1. c. 31. Secrar. 
J. 2. c. 5. Pallad. 
in Lauſiac. c. 4. 


in that famous ceremony. The rank he held in 


the Empire, the chief direction of which he had 
under Arcadius, prompted a great number of Biſhops 
to ſet out immediately upon their receiving this 
iuvitation ; bringing with them the moſt holy per- 
ſons in their ſeveral Provinces. The aſſembly was 
very numerous. Nectarius of Conſtantine, Theo- 
philus of Alexandria, and Flavianus of Antioch, 
three Patriarchs : Gregory Biſhop of Nyſſa, Amphi- 
lochus of Iconium, Paul of Heraclea, Dioſcorus of 


Helenopolis, and many more famous Prelates were 


come thither firſt, The principal Nobility and 
Clergy, and a numberleſs multitude of people re- 
ſorted thither ; ſome to honour this Feſtival, others 


+ to pay their Court to that favourite, and many to 


ſatisfy their curioſity. This ceremony was per- 
formed in September. The Church was hung with 
rich tapeſtry, and the altar glittered with gold 
and jewels. The conſecration was performed with 
the utmoſt order and magnificence. Divine ſer- 
vice being ended, they proceeded, with the like 


3 66 pomp, 


% Pallad. in 


Laufiac. 


) Flechier, 


727. de Theodoſe, 
book 4. p. 488. 


) Relating to 
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(6) Claudian, in 


init. 


n. lib. 1. 
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vidence; he being fully perſuaded of it, aſter the fall of ſo inſolent and unjuſt a favou- 
rite, I ſhall make ſome reflections on his words [C] ; and this will give me occaſion 


«« pomp, to the baptiſm of Rufinus. He was made 
* a Chriſtian by NeQarius e Patriarch ; and the 
famous Evagrius of Pon, who had been ſent 
for from Egypt with Ammonius the Anchoret, re- 
« ceived, after the baptiſm was ended , this re- 
generated man, who did not long retain his inno- 
* cence, Thus ended that ſolemnity, which would 
have been one of the holieſt and moſt magnificent 
« the Eaſtern Church ever ſaw, had it not been in- 
«« termixed with profane luxury; and had not this 
** Stateſman attempted to get again from the people, 
„ by his unjuſt practices, the immenſe ſums which 
* he ſeemed, on that occaſion, to have laid out in 
„ the ſervice of God (4).” 

% IJ. ſhall make ſome reflections on Claudian's doubts 
(5).] He declares that the beautiful order, which is 
ſeen in nature, prompted him to believe, that it is 
roma by the moſt wiſe laws of an infinite God ; 

ut that the irregularities and diſorders which are 
found among mankind, the proſperity of the wicked, 
and the infelicity of the virtuous, prompted him to 
follow the hypotheſis of Epicurus, who ſuppoſed that 
all things were the effect of chance, and that the Gods 
did not concern themſelves with the government of 
the world. However, ſays he, the puniſhment of 
Rufinus has removed my doubts. I entirely abſolve 
the Gods. I no longer complain becauſe the wicked 
obtain ſo much power ; for they are raiſed with no 
other deſign, but in order that they may fall the lower. 
But it is better to hear Claudian himſelf. 

Sæpe mibi dubiam traxit ſententia mentem, 
Curarent Superi terrat, an nullus ineſſet 
Rector, & incerto fluerent mortalia caſu. 
Nam cum diſpofiti quefiſſem fardera mundi, 
Preſcriptoſgue maris fines, annique meatus, 
Et lucis, nofiſque vices, tunc omnia rebar 
Confilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverſo tempore naſci, 
Qui variam Phaben alieno juſſerit igne 
Compleri, Solemque ſuo : porrexerit undis 
Littora ; tellurem medio libraverit axe. 

Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adſpicerem, lztoſque diu florere nocentes, 
Vexarigue pios : rurſus labefata cadebat 
Relligio, cauſſeque viam non ſponte ſequebar 
Alterius, wvacuo que currere ſemina motu 
Affirmat, mag numque novas per inane figuras 
Fortuna, non arte, regi : que Numina ſenſu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel neſcia noftri 
Abſlulit hunc tandem Rufini paena tumultum, 
Abſobvitque Deos. Fam non ad culmina rerum 
Imuſtos crewiſſe queror, tolluntur in altum, 
Us; lapſu graviore ruant (6). | 


«« Frequent my mind ſad doubts has entertain'd, 

« Whether the Gods r terreſtial things ; 

« Or, (none preſiding) they, by chance, are hurl'd. 
« For, when my eyes beheld this beauteous frame, 
« And all things moving in ſuch glorious order; 
The ſwelling ſea within its bounds reſtrain'd ; 
The various progreſs of the rolling year; 

« And the alternate change of day and night: 
I thence concluded, that a Deity 

Directed all with an almighty ſway. 

% That he gave motion to the circling planets ; 

« And bid the fruits in various ſeaſons riſe. 

« Bid the fair moon with borrowed luſtre ſhine, 

«« And Phcebus glitter by his native rays. 

« Bid the proud waves extend to every ſhore, 

« And this round ball to hang on its own axis. 

«« But when I ſaw all human things involv'd 

« In ſuch deep gloom ; the wicked flouriſh high, 
And good men groan beneath a load of woe: 
« Religion's dictates ſoon forſook my boſom, 

« And I the fam'd theſis maintain'd, 


« Which wildly fancies, that the ſeeds of things, 


« Confus'dly hurl'd thro' the extended void, 

« Not by amazing art, but chance, produc'd 

% Th unnumber'd worlds that compaſs us around: 
« Which vainly thinks no deities exiſt, 


Or that they proudly diſregard vain mortals. 


to 


« But now, the puniſhment Rufinus met with, 
Has clear'd my anxious doubts, and juſtified 

„ 'Th' immortal Gods. I now no more complain 
« 'To ſee the wicked rais'd to forune's ſummit : 
For ſuch are lifted to a greater height, 

« Only to make their ſudden fall mcre dreadful.” 


I promiſed, in the Article of Marſhal d'Ancre (7), to (7) Ses the art- 
mention here the reflections of Balzac on a thought tai hg 
of Malherbe, which is like that of Claudian, and will (F] 
now be as good as my word. (8) It is true that (8) Balzac, So- 
« men ſpoke in this manner, before they had been ©** ©#ret1en, pe 
better inſtructed by the Chriſtian Religion. The Oe 

« Gods were accuſed of all the wicked actions com- 

% mitted by men. Divine providence was daily im- 

peached, by ſome one or other who complained of 

„the things of this world, as not going as the 

« would have them. THIS FORTUNATE. TV- 

« RANT BEARS WITNESS AGAINST GOD, is 

an old ſaying mentioned by your Tully ;| and no- 

* thing is ſo common in the verſes of the heathen 

„Poets, as the guilt of their gods, and of their fate: 

« Crimen Deorum, Fatorum crimen, &c. Cynthia is 

« fick ; and if her ſickneſs ſhould kill her, ſays the 

Poet who was in love with her, the God of phyfic will 

« be the guilly cauſe of ſo great a beauty's death. 


« Tam formoſa tuum Mortua crimen erit. 


« Nay, ſince the reign of Conſtantine, and under 
Theodoſius's ſon's, there are inſtances of this poeti- 
cal blaſphemy and profane liberty. If Rufinus had 
not been puniſhed for lis crimes, the gods would 
have been impeached, as Rufinus's fautors and ac- 
* complices. 


oy a= hunc tandem Rufini pana timerem (9), 


(9) It ſhould be 
« Abſobvitque Deos. 


tumultum. Me- 

nage in his Oſer. 

« One of our Poets has wrote ſomething like to this, 4, dd un lb, 

but in a moſt excellent manner, and his copy exceeds notice of this 

all his originals. I offer it as a maſter- piece, in miſtake of Bal- 

„the ode which may be put in parallel with the zac, whoſe words 

« moſt beautiful and moſt finiſhed pieces of antiqui- ** 

„ ty. The God of the Seine addreſſes himſelf to a 

favourite, who was going over the pont-neuf (new 

„ bridge).” I ſhall not copy thoſe verſes of Mal. 

herbe, cited by Balzac; the concluſion of them being 

tranſcribed in the remark [E] of the article CON- 

CINI. To theſe words of Balzac I will add the 

following of Menage (10). By the way this thought, — — 2 

erbat. far 

And heaw'n, accus'd of winking at thy crimes, ren 

Is now reſolv'd to juſtify itſelf, 


was not hit upon originally by Claudian ; it being men- 
tioned by ſeveral authors who lived lung before him. 
Tully, in his de Natura deorum, book III: Diogenes 
quidem Cynicus dicere ſolebat, Harpalum, qui tempo- 
ribus illis prædo felix habebatur, contra Deos teſtimo- 
nium dicere, quòd in illa fortuna tam diu viveret. 
And in another place in the ſame book, Improborum 
igitur proſperitates, ſecundæque res redarguunt, ut Dio- 

enes py t, vim omnem Deorum ac poteſtatem, 

tial: 


Nullos eſſe Deos, inane cœlum | 
Affirmat Selius ; probatque, quod ſe 
Factum, dum negat hc, videt beatum. 


« Selius affirms, there are no Gods, 
% But empty ſkies ; which well he proves, 
Since he, who ſays ſo, yet is happy. 


Seneca ſays in this ſenſe, Deorum crimen, Sylla tam 
felix ; i. e. The Gods are guilty in Sylla's being ſo 
„% happy 3” and an ancient Greek comic Poet, 

O. d d-, 255 xaxy; ivdiumuorts. 


« 'It is a reproach to God when villains flouriſh.” 
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_ ire, whether all thoſe who have maintained the orthodox opinion with regard to 


Barthius (11) has collected a very great number of the 


B hi I , : . 
(11) Barthivs like ſayings, and did not omit ſuch as are found in 


ed Claudian. in 


Rufn. lib. 1. the Scriptures (12). We may bring under this head 
Fg p. 1078, & all thoſe 1 of the ancients, in which fortune is 
T* exclaimed againſt, as a blind, inconſtant, vagabond, 


(12) Apud Re. unjuſt being; as one who patronizes the worthlels 
gem Prophetam (13). One of theſe paſſages may ſerve here as a ſpe- 
9 — 73 93. cimen of the reſt, and it ſhall be borrowed from 
Ha l 5 Pliny (14): Irvenit inter has utraſque ſententias medium 
Maleachun, c. 3. f#6i ipſa mortalitas numen, quo minus etiam plana de Deo 
Barthius, ibid. p. „ Met. Toto quippe mundo, & hocis omnibus, om- 


1082. nibuſque boris omnium vocibus Fortuna ſola invacatur : 
13) Seerem, #4 nominatur, una accuſatur, una agitur rea, una co- 

of the art, gitatur, ſola laudatur, fola arguitur, & cum convitits 
As. 


colitur (15) : wolubilis, à pleriſque dero & caca etiam 


(14) Plin. lib. 2. ita, vaga, inconflans, incerta, varia, indiguarum- 


cap. J. p. m. fue fautrix. Huic omnia expenſa, huic omnia feruntur 
145. accepta : & in tota ratione mortalium, fola utramgue 
od the wes paginam facit. Adeoque obnoxia ſumus ſortis, ut Sors 
Wy an ob- ja pro Deo fit, qua Deus probatur incertus. i. e. 


Mankind have invented, between theſe two opi- 
nions, a medium, whereby the conjecture with re- 
gard to the exiſtence of a God 1s become more un- 
certain than before. For in every part of the 
world, in all places, and at all times, fortune alone 
is invoked by all perſons ; is only named, accuſed, 
condemned, thought on, praiſed, cenſured, and 
adored with reproaches ; fickle, and thought by 
moſt people to be blind ; inconſtant, uncertain, 


ſervation againſt 
Coftar, citat. 51, 
of the art, HER- 
CULES, 


all things given and received are aſcribed ; and 
ſhe is conſidered as all in all in human affairs. And 
we are ſo greatly ſubjected to chance, that chance 
itſelf is looked upon as a God, whereby the exiſt. 
« ence of a God is made uncertain.” It may be at- 
firmed that, in all ages and in all nations, not ex- 
cepting our age nor the Chriſtian world, the proſ- 
perity of the wicked has made people murmur a- 
gainſt God, and occaſioned many doubts with regard 
to a Providence. On the other hand, this objection 
has been anſwered in all times and places; ſince there- 
fore it has been perpetually revived, notwithſtanding 
all the replies made to it, we muſt conclude, that 
it has ſomething very ſpecious; and bears I know not 
what proportion to our underſtandings, which makes 
it eaſily return to our minds, though we ſhould at- 
| tempt to drive it out in the moſt forcible manner 
(16). One would conclude, that what is beautifully 
iaid of the palm- tree might be applied to it, curvata 
reſurgo (I riſe by oppreſſion) ; replies may indeed make 
me bend a little, but I immediately am reſtored to 


(16) It is like 
nature, Natu- 
ram expellas fur- 


ca, tamen uſque 


A * what I was before. The buſineſs is not to enquire 
ver · 24» whether it be ſolid, for we ought ot be firmly perſuaded 
that it is falſe, and inſignificant ; but perhaps it 
may not be improper to enquire whether Claudian 
made a good anſwer to it. 
Some perſons might ſay to him, you did not take 
Conſiderations 


| a right courſe ; the only anſwer you ought to have 
—— made to your difficulty was, to conſider the vaſt and 
immenſe idea of the ſupremely- perfect Being, and 
to draw the following conſequence from it; he is 
gard to a provi- author of all things, he governs them all ; nothin 
dence. Laws of is therefore done but what is governed and conduct 
IP in an infinitely juſt, and infinitely admirable man- 
ner. This is doubtleſs the right way to remove all 
doubts ; put reaſon to filence, and oblige it to ſubmit 
(17) 1 was dumb, to authority (17) ; God ſaid it, ard; i; God has 
I opened net my done it, God has permitted it; it is therefore true 
mouth; becauſe and juſt ; wiſely done and wiſely permitted. If you 
thou did it· ill deſcend to particular reaſons, you will never ex- 
Pſalm xxxik. tricate yourſelf; and after a thouſand diſputes, you 
n will be forced to have recourſe to authority, and to 
the immenſe idea of the ſupremely perfect Being. 
But ſince we muſt come to it at laſt, let us keep, 
and adhere immoveably to it: let us lay our finger 
on our mouth, filence our imperfet knowledge; 
firmly perſuaded that, in ſuch things, the belt uſe 
we can make of our reaſon is not to reaſon at all. 
Let us iuforce more ſtrongly the motives of this me- 
thod. When a perſon engages ip à diſpute, he ought 
to affirm, that he will prove. to his adverſary that he 
is in the wrong ; but he mult not aſſirm, that be will 
make him acquieſce in his firſt or ſecond anſwers. 


ſwering the 


various, and a fautor of the undeſerving. To her 


providence, 


The laws of this ſort of diſputations require, that 
each | reply to the other, ſo often as they can 
oppoſe argument to argument, and till the matter be 
brought to its firſt principles. If I can ſhew a man, 
that his poſition is repugnant to the common notions, 
and that mine is a natural and neceſſary conſequence 
of theſe notions, I may juſtly ceaſe to hear him, and 
ſilence him with the following axiom, that we 
ought not to diſpute againſt a man who denies the 
prir.ciples, Adverſus negantem principia non eff diſpu- 
tandum : but if I give only a probable ſolution to 
his difficulties, to which he may oppoſe new doubts, 
equally probable, or almoſt as probable, as thoſe of 
my ſolution, I have no reaſon to infiſt upon his ac- 
2 to my anſwers : ] ought to ſearch for new 
olutions to his new difficulties ; and if I do not find 
any evident ones, or ſuch as do not admit of a ſpe- 
cious reply, I ought to retire from the combat, with- 
out declaring myſelf victorious ; for otherwiſe I 
ſhould imitate thoſe, who attempted to make converts 
of the Proteſtants in France. The Romaniſts in 
queſtion began about the year 1680, to offer to diſ- 
pute on religion with their miſtaken brethren, to 
inform and inſtruct them cordially ; but after they 
had replied two or three times, they would no longer 
ſuffer themſelves to be contradicted; they would oblige 
thoſe whom they were converting, to ſubmit to their 
explanations, otherwiſe they declared that they were 
obitinate. But it would have been much better, if they 
had ſaid this at firſt ; it is ridiculous for a perſon to 
enter into diſcuſſions, if be will not permit his ad- 
verfaries to make an hundred replies, if he is able 
to do it, and if he is able to alledge againſt the 
tenth reply, an argument as probable, as the objec- 
tion might be, which he propoſed to the main poſi- 
tion or aflertion. This is the true ſtate of diſputa- 
tions. Your adverſary attacks your aſſertion ; you 
reply; but your reply often lyes more open to diffi- 
culties than the poſition itſelt. You ought therefore 
to confute his reply. Your new anſwer contains I 
know not what, which raiſes new difficulties more 
plauſible than the firſt. They therefore muſt be exa- 
mined, and fo on in infinitum, unleſs you bring com- 
mon notions (18) on your fide, to confound your an- 
tagoniſt. Such are the laws of diſputation : if you 
do not intend to keep to them, you had better not 
enter the liſts, but ſay at once, this mult be believed 
without entring into argument: God has ſaid fo, that 
is ſufficient. | 

But this would be an unjuſt way of diſputing, was 
the ſtate of the queſtion as follows; Has God fpoke ? 
but it would not be unjuſt, When we diſpute with per- 
ſons, who acknowledge the exiſtence of a ſupremely- 
perfect Being; and who ſuggeſt doubts to themſelves, 
upon pretence that the good are unhappy, and the 
wicked proſperous. The only anſwer, which ſhould 
be mage to perſons who doubt thus, is this. You are 
perſuaded of the exiſtence of a ſupremely - perfect 
being or nature; you ought therefore to believe that 
it governs all things perfectly well; for if you did not 
draw this conſequence from the principle you admit, 
you muſt be ignorant of the firſt rules of common 
ſenſe, and you might as well 
cannot produce darkneſs, and therefore he has pro- 
duced it. 'To ſhew that we ought to keep to ſuch a 
ſhort anſwer, and this general principle of the exiſt- 
ence of God, I will ſhew the inconveniencies which 
ariſe from a diſcuſſion of particular: reaſons. In the 
firſt place, it is certain that, in ſuch a caſe you are 
obliged to anſwer all the rephes of your adverſary, 
till you can bring an argument to which no reaſon- 
able reply can be made; and theſe are the laws of 
diſputation, as I obſerved: above. Secondly ; it is 


certain that your particular reaſons will be oppoſed in 


infinitum, by other reaſons full as fſpecious, at leaſt. 
I will here give a little ſpecimen of this. Our Poet 
would have alledged to another man, the ſame rea- 
ſon which removed all his doubts. - He would have 
ſaid to him, ſince Rufinus was puniſhed, there is a 
providence which governs all things with wiſdom and 
juſtice. The. — oondition of this wicked 
man did not prove that providence was aſleep, but on 
the contrary, that it had a more ſevere puniſhment 

3 in 


argue thus ; the fun 


(8) I under- 
ſtand, by com- 
mon notions, all 
the principles 
which the two 
contending parties 
are agreed upon 


(19) Juven- fat. 
10. ver. 104+ 
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Providence, have well obſerved the rules of diſputation. 


Naudzus aſſerts a very great falſity, viz. that Rufinus has been applauded by three 


in ſtore for him : it lifted him up, in order that, 
precipitating from a greater height, he might have 
a worſe fall, and break all his bones 


Tolluntur in altum, 
Ut lapſu graviore ruant. | 


* For ſuch are lifted to a greater height, 
« Only to make their ſudden fall more dreadful.” 


Claudian might have been anſwered ; if this is all you 
know, the difficulty is as great as ever ; though your 
ſolution be ever ſo ancient, this does not make it bet- 
ter. Juvenal had before ſaid of Sejanus : 


Nam gui nimios optabat honores, 
Et nimias poſcebat opes, numeroſa parabat 
Excelſæ turris tabulata, unde altior eſſet 


Caſus, & impulſe præ ceps immane ruinæ (19). 


For he who graſp'd the world's exhauſted tore, 
Vet never had enough, but wiſh'd for more, 

* Rais'd a top heavy tow'r of monſtrous height, 

« Which mould'ring, cruſh'd him underneath the 
Weight.“ Dx vpkx. 


Whilſt you ſolve one difficulty you raiſe another ſtill 
greater. Your particle UT ſtrikes with horror, and 
one cannot read it without trembling. You aſcribe 
to the molt ſupremely- perfect Being, and conſequently 
infinitely good, a motive and a final cauſe, which, fo 
far from containing the leaſt characteriſticks of good- 
neſs, are the moſt tyrannical and malicious that can 
be conceived. It is as if one of our Emperors, de- 


ſirous of putting to death ſome of his domeſticks, 


ſhould appoint new Governours of provinces ; permit 
them there to exerciſe violence of every kind, and ſuck 
their marrow, as it were; it is, I ſay, as if he ſhould 
permit this, in order to puniſh them with the greater 
ſeverity, If Claudian had preſumed to advance the 
ſame with regard to Theodoſius as he did of God, 
viz. that he raiſed Rufinus to the higheſt employ- 
ments, only to cruſh him with greater ſeverity, and, 
to ſhew his ſubjects the ſupreme power with which 
he could raiſe or depreſs, he would have ordered him 
to be hanged, as a ſatyrical Poet who had inſolently 
defamed him. Claudian would doubtleſs perceive 
the enormity of the particle UT, and of his final 
cauſe ; and beg that his words might not be taken in 
a ſtrict and criminal ſenſe. He would ſay the deſign 
of Providence, in heaping up ſuch vaſt riches upon 
the infamous Rufinus, was not to inflict the heavier 
puniſhment upon him, but in hopes that this favourite 
would make a good uſe of it. He would add, that, 
according to the laws of nature, bodies would fall 
with the more violence, according to the height 
of the place from whence they fell ; and conſequent- 
ly that Rufinus's elevation would aggravate his pu- 
niſhment, when his continual abuſe of the heavenly 
favours called out for his being puniſhed. But this, 
would Claudian be anſwered, does not ſolve the dif- 
ficulty ; hope has nothing to do with the divine Be- 
ing. God knows molt certainly whatever ſhall come 


to paſs ; he knew very certainly how much Rufinus 


(20) Cur omnium 
cru lel ſſimus tam- 
diu inna re na- 
wit ? At dedit 
parnas Probibert 
melius uit, 1mpe- 
diregue ne tot jum- 
mos wires interfi- 
Ceret, quam alt= 
guanc.s peenas 
dare. Cicero, 
Natura Deorum, 
lib. 3. cap. 32. 


(21 ) Juven, ſat. 
I. ver. 49 · 


would abuſe the favours indulged him by heaven. It 
therefore would have been better to have prevented, 
and reſtrained his hand, than wink'd at his crimes for 
many years, in order to inflict a puniſhment on him 
which cannot compenſate for the evil he has com- 
mitted ; the oppreſſion of ſo many innocent perſons, 
the death of ſuch multitudes, and the ruin of ſo many 
families (20). It is but a poor ſatisfaction for a pro- 
vince ruined by its Governor, for the people to be 
aſſured that he ſhall be puniſhed for it. It is ſtill as 
miſerable as before, whilſt the criminal finds his ad- 
vantage in it. 


Exul ab eftava Marius bibit, & fruitur Diis 
Tati: at tu victriæ provincia ploras (21). 


or 
} 
% Marius 
% Enjoys his exile ; and, condemn'd in vain, 
Leaves thee, prevailing province, to complain. 
DRroEx- 


I ſhall not carry farther the replies, which the Poet 

might make ; I don't doubt but he might have a very 

large number of them ; but then his adverſary would 

have as great a number, and be always like to thoſe 

which the Reader has ſeen ; I mean, that they would 

be more proportionate than thoſe of Claudian to the 

notions of our minds, and to the ideas, according to 

which we judge of the perfection of a Government. 

I ſuppoſe that, after a long diſpute, his adverſary 

would fay to him, I believe, as well as you, that 

whatever happened in the affair of Rufinus, is juſt, 

wiſe and perfect with reſpect to God; but it is not the 

force of your arguments that makes me believe ſo, for 

theſe are apt rather to raiſe doubts, than to calm the 

irreſolution of the mind. However, make uſe of 

them with regard to ſuch as will be paid in ſuch 

coin, but do not employ them to ſuch as carry argu- 

ments to a great length. The idea of the ſupremely 

perfect Being ought to ſuffice, and does ſuffice them, 

when they make right uſe of their reaſon. I knew 

ſome perſons, who had read over ſeveral times Boetius 

de Confolatione Philoſophiz, and were greatly ſurprized 

at the difference they always obſerved between that 

Author's objections and anſwers. Boetius was both an 

able Philoſopher and a very good man. Groaning un- 

der the weight of his dreadful misfortunes, and his ſoul 

being oppreſſed with grief, he ſuppoſes that Philoſophy 

comes to comfort him. He raiſes ſeveral objections 

to her with regard to Providence, and Philoſophy an- 

ſwers them as well as ſhe can; but whereas the dif- 

ficulties raiſed by Boetius'are adapted to perſons of the 

leaſt capacity, and pierce, with their ſtrong light, 

the dulleſt underſtandings, the ſolutions cannot be 

underſtood without the ſtrongeſt attention, and the 

utmoſt vivacity. Philoſophy cannot conceal her diffi- 

dence; ſhe is perpetually deſiring that ſhe may wind 

about, and to trace matters higher; and how juſt ſo- 

ever what ſhe ſays may be, we ſometimes are ſo un- 

happy as not to underſtand her ; and though ſhe ſome- 

times convinces us, it is almoſt always without en- 

lightening the mind. This is what ſome Readers of 

Boetius ſay. They obſerved to me, that a very ſub- 

tile Profeſſor of the 17th century defended the ho- 

nour of Philoſophy with greater dexterity than he 

did; for after introducing a heathen, who raiſes in his 

own mind a thouſand doubts with regard to Provi- 

dence, he gives him no other expedient but the grace 

of the holy ſpirit (22). (22) Unde Pbj- 
I muſt not conclude this remark; without obſer- us nofter 

ving the injuſtice of certain people, who fancy that 2 tot di- 

ſuch as reject the reaſons they give for a doctrine re- , nh. 4 

ject the doctrine itſelf. But there is the utmoſt diffe- Anse 

rence between theſe two things. Perſons of an equi- ad cognitioners 

table and judicious turn of mind will not fail to di- Det unius ac di- 

ſtinguiſh them; and permit others very patiently, and — hedge ol 

without entertaining the leaſt ſuſpicion, to oppole the ge. Claudine 

raſhneſs of the orthodox, in the weak arguments they Berigardus, in 

too often make uſe of to aſſert the truth. It is not proves Libros 

but that many abuſes may be committed on this oc- Ce AE 

caſion ; for inſtance, the Scepticks, upon pretence of 1 GWE 

only combating the arguments of the Dogmatiſts 

with regard to the exiſtence of a God, did actually 

undermine the doctrine itſelf. They declared at firſt 

(23), that they followed the common opinion, with- (23) Sext. Em- 

out adhering to any particular ſect ; that they owned piricus, Pyrrbow, 

there are Gods, that they honoured and aſcribed a eh x 

providence to them ; but that they could not bear to 1 

have the Dogmatiſts reaſon about them; aſter this 

they propoſed objections to them, which, by over- 

throwing Providence, tended to overthrow the exiſ- 

tence of a Deity. See Sextus Empiricus (24), who, (24) Idem, ibid. 

inſtead of grounding his doubts, as Claudian does, on 

the proſperity of the wicked, grounds them on the 

adverſity and evil, with which the world abounds. He 
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25) Theoph. 
ynaud. The- 
olog. natural, 
diſtinc, 5. num. 
166. p. m. 532 
533˙ 


(26) Naude, 
ialog. de Maſ- 


curat, p. 630. 


(a) Balzac, So- 
crate Cbret ien, p · 
m. ys calls 
hm oſme Roger. 
(5) Garaſſe, 
Doctrine Curieuſe, 
5. 155+ 


(e) Ibid. 


) Mercure 
rangois, Tom. 
4 p. 46. ad ann. 
16 15. 


(e) See the rem. 
[4]: 


{r) Mezerai, A. 
bregs Chronoleg. 
Tom. 5. p. 180. 
ad ann. 1574- 


(2) Le Laboureur, 
Addit. a Caſiel- 
nau, Tom. 2. p. 
408. 


(3) Ibid. 


_ (4) Viz- in p. 


401, we read as 
follows : There 
are few criminals 
who would not 
of every hind 
of torture, if tbeir 
i ves depended on 
their con ſaſſien. 
This vill appear 
om Coſmo Ro- 
Pn 1 
all ſpeak of bere- 
2 
as known. to be 
one of the chief 
ſons in the ſe- 
cret, and had been 
wanting in fideli- 
ty to the Joon, 
wvbo bad placed 
bim, as a Spy, 


with the Duke ber 
ſor, 


RUG 


or four famous Hiſtorians [D]. 
ledges an ment which has been better told than If we take a view of theſe four Authors, it will 


refuted by Lactantius. See remark [E], citation (16), ſoon appear that he is miſtaken. Oroſius (27) ſpeaks 
of the article PAULICIANS, and the following ill of Rufinus ; and Eutropius ſays neither g 


nor (27) See chap, 


words of aJeſuit, who obſerves that Arnobius owns ill of him; his hiſtory ending with the death of Jo- 37: of book. 7. 


this argument is unanſwerable. Poſſet denique cum vian, who lived before Theodoſius. I do not find 
Sexto Emperico, lib. 1. (it ſhould be ſaid the third.) any _ in Zonaras's Annals relating to our Rufinus. 
Pyrrhonicarum hypotypoſeon, cap. 1. fieri tale argumen- 'The Rufinus ſpoken of by this Annaliſt (28), was 
tum, quid fi Deus fit, cùm fit bonus infinite, & perfe4iſ- Conſul of Rome at the ſame time that Pyrrhus made 
mus, nulla in mundo ęſſet malitia aut imperfeio : nam war with the Romans: and with regard to Zozimus, 
contrarium umm infinitum defiruit totaliter aliud. Cui ſo far from his praiſing prodigiouſly Rufinus, he re- 
argumento reſponſurus Arnobius, lib. 2. num. 49. poſi preſents him as a wicked man. I could tranſcribe 
multam exaggerationem difficultatis, inſolubilem exiſti- ſeveral 12 in his hiſtory, which prove this evi- 
mare wvidetur. Alexander autem quem refert & lati re- dently, but it will be ſufficient for me to copy the fol- 


jicit Simplic. 2. cœli, in fine, concedit Deum non poſſe 
mala excludere, aliogui ea omnino fuiſſe prohibiturum. 


Et werd hoc ipſum argumentum multos Philoſophes 


lowing. Pod · un gy, I's r WoAcls xarxuy ave. 
Qopriroy ne- ain®-, w Ty manic Apropos 
anaery, Jim itirrios wy Win en u aFiny (29). i. e. 


wexaſſe, teſtatur Lactantius libro de ira Dei, cap. 13. But Rufinus, who, in his private character, had great- 
Sed rectè reſpondet Scat, &c. (25). « ly injured many, and done the utmoſt prejudice to 
[D] Naudeus afferts a very great falſity, viz. that © his country, met with the puniſhment due to his 
Rufinus has been applauded by three or four famous Hiſ- * horrid crimes.” We can ſcarce conceiv* how it 
torians.] © Claudian inveighs ſtrongly againſt Ru- was poſſible for Naudæus, who had read ſo much and 
. who nevertheleſs is prodigiouſly ap- had ſo ſtrong a memory, to commit ſo many faults in 
&* plauded by Zozimus, Zonaras, Eutropius, and Pau- ſo few lines. 
& Jus Orofius [26).” Theſe are Naudzus's words. 


RUGGERI (a) (COSMO), a Florentine, introduced himſelf at the Court of France as 
a great aſtrologer, at the time that Catharine de Medicis patronized thoſe people. He was 
a man of ſenſe, and looked upon as a ſcholar ; beſides, he was bold even to impudence, 
whereby he infinuated himſelf among the nobility, and was a great man at intrigue (b). 
Catharine de Medicis gave him the Abbey of St. Mahé in Lower Brittany. He had 
calculated the nativity of all the Noblemen of the Court; on which occaſion he gave 
them ſuch informations, as he thought would draw moſt money from them (c). He at 
laſt was looked upon as a ſoothſayer and magician ; and in 1574 was involved in the 
proſecution of la Mole and Coconas A], accuſed, among other crimes, of employing 
lorcery, in order to kill King Charles IX. He is called Coſmo the Italian in that proſecution 
(d), the reſult of which, with regard to him, was, his being ſentenced to the gallies; 


but the Queen- mother releaſed him from them ſome time after ( * He 2 la 
whic 


Mole, and ſeveral others, that he could make waxen images, ſome o 


would in- 


ſpire women with love; and others make any perſon they pleaſed die in a lingring con- 
| dition, 


[A] He... . was involved in the proſecution of La 
Mele and Coconas.] Theſe were two favourites of Duke 
d' Alenzon, brother to Charles IX. who had prompt- 


de, or aſſiſted their Sovereign, in the commiſſion of 


ſome very criminal deſigns. I will take it for grant- 
ed that they were charged falſely with ſome crimes ; 
but they juſtly ſuffered death for ſuch as they were 
truly charged with. I will firſt quote Mezerai, and 
afterwards le Laboureur. In la Mok's houſe an image 


was found, which one Coſmo Rugier, a Florentine, and 


a great impoſior, had made for him, to engage the af- 
fettion of a Gentlewoman whom he was in dove with. 
The Qucen- mother would hade had it thought, that it 
was made for the King. However, la Mole perſiſted 
always in denying it; notwithſlanding which he and 
Coconas left their heads, It is ſaid that two Princeſſes, 
who were in love with them, cauſed their heads to be 
flole away, and embalmed them in order to keep them. 
Another of their accomplices was broke vpon the wheel, 
and Rugier ſent to the gallies : but the Queen- mother, 
who was extremely credulous in affairs of divination 
and ſorcery, took him out of that captivity, in order to 
make uſe of him(1). The Author, whom I am going 
to cite, informs us that the Queen-mother would have 
had Coſmo hanged, and does not aſcribe to her Majeſty 
the delivery of this galley-ſlave. I call him by this 
name, though I am ſenſible that he did not really 
tug at the oar. * Tourtai was ſentenced to be hang- 
« ed, after having been put to the rack. Be- 
ing aſked whether one Coſmo an Italian knew any 
thing of the matter, he replied, that here is an 
« Ttalian, a black man, ugly faced, who plays on muſical 
inflruments, wears ſometimes round, and ſometimes 
&« taffety breeches, and always dreſi in black ; that this 
& Italian is a luſiy man, who is often at la Nock's ; but 
&« avhether he knows any thing of that attempt, he cannot 
&« ſay (2).” Le Laboureur explains this paſſage as fol- 
lows (3). * This Italian is the Coſmo Rogieri I 


«c 


* before ſpoke of (4), whom the Queen herſelf 


« placed with the Duke her ſon, upon pretence of 
« teaching him Italian, but in reality to ſerve as a 
« ſpy : upon the notice ſhe had received, or her be- 
« ing afraid, that a -party was forming, to ſet him 
© on the throne, after the death of Charles IX. in- 
« ſtead of the King of Poland his brother; and to 
„ oppoſe his return to France. He afterwards con- 
« felled to ſome one, that after he had communi- 
« cated certain things to the Queen, he found that 
the party or faction would be ſo ſtrong, on ac- 
count of the hatred which the Paris we X. had 
« raiſed in the minds of the people, and for the cruel 
« temper which this Prince was ſuppoſed to have, 
* not to mention that this would give the Govern- 
« ment again into the hands of the Queen and the 


Guiſes; that no longer doubting but it would 


&« ſucceed, becauſe of the mutual conſpiracy of the 
« great men, of the Secretaries of State, and ſeveral 
« Members of Parliament, he reſolved to follow his 
« maſter's fortune. He was ſtill more firmly per- 
« ſuaded of this, when after diſcovering to him the 
% ſecret converſations he had with the Queen, the 
« Duke truſted him with all his defigns ; and em- 
« ployed him to amuſe his mother with ſome parti- 
« culars of ſmall conſequence, by which he converſ- 
« ed with her, and ſaw through her deſigns. By this 
« means he was deeply concerned in the affair; how- 
« ever, the Queen 28 diſcovered the whole af- 
« fair, cauſed him to be ſeized with the reſt, and 
« brought to a trial. But ſhe was not ſucceſsful in 
« this, he ſupporting, with great bravery, the uſual 
« torture, upon more than fourſcore queſtions which 
« were put to him; and even upon many which he 
„ himſelf had diſcovered, without confefling any 
« thing relating either to the converſation, or the in- 
& chanted medals which he was accuſed of making ; 
e one of King Charles, in order to bring him to 2 
« end, and the other for the Duke of Alenzon and la 
« Mole his favourite, who wore them in their hats, in 
« order 
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dition (F). In 1604 he began to make almanacks, continued to make them for many 


years, and intermixed them with ſentences extracted from Latin Authors 


(g). He lived 


to a great age, and ſurvived all the Italian Courtiers of Catharine de Medicis (5), He 
died at Paris in 1615 ; and as he had declared publickly and inſolently that he would die 


an Atheiſt [B], his body was thrown in the fields. 


attempting to kill Henry IV. 


order to preſerve an inviolable friendſhip between 
them; but which, in reality, was to ruin Mole, 
who, on that vain aſſurance, ſet up for a mighty 
man; but ſo far from meeting with any friends 
in his misfortunes, his own maſter and this good 
friend were witneſſes againſt him, as though our 
flower-de-luces, ſent from Heaven as we are told, 
had not received a virtue from Heaven, againſt 
« charms. If Coſmo gave any away, he kept a 
very good one for himſelf, which preſerved him 
from the gallows, and was very ſucceſsful againſt 
his countrywoman the Queen, Catharine de Me- 
dicis wanted to ſee him hanged, but he did not 
care to come to that end; and the only ſatisfaction 
ſhe had, was to ſee him chained, where he had no 
other toil but the journey to Marſeilles. He there 
got friends, who obliged the Captain of the gal- 
ley to which he belonged, to lodge him in his 
own houſe ; and his houle was never ſo much vi- 
ſited, on his own account, as for that of this illuſ- 
trious ſlave, who made it an academy for the ma- 
thematicks and judicial aſtrology ; having a keeper, 
who ſeemed to be given him for honour ſake rather 
„than to watch him, and prevent his eſcaping.” 
Thuanus affirms, that la Mole had an image of wax 
ricked in the heart; and that Ruggeri having 
| 5c proſecuted as a magician, was ſet at liberty by 
the QCeen- mother I ſhall cite Thuanus's words in 
the remark [E], with la Mole's anſwers. 

[EI He had declared 2 and inſolentiy that he 
would die an Atheiſt.) Here follows a paſſage from 
the Mercure F angois. He _ reduced, by old age, 
the gout, and the gravel, to the confines of death, his 


44 
46 
«c 
«c 
106 


cc 


friends adviſed him to apply his mind to God, and ſent for 


the Rector of the Paryh, but he would not ſee bim; 
upon which ſome Capuchins were brought to him, but 
he only laughed at them. And as he was defired to pre- 
pare him/elf in ſuch a manner, as might enable him to 
obtain the favour of Heaven, and dread the laſt F udg- 
ment : ye fools, ſays he, begone : there are no Devils but 
thoſe which torment us in this wworld ; nor any God, but 
Kings and Princes, who can raiſe and do us good (5). 
It the reader ſhould prefer the paraphraſe made by 
a Jeſuit to the ſimplicity of this relation, he may 
read what follows (6). * The gout and the gra- 
„vel . .. having, like two officers of death, ſeized 
„him as a perſon who did not pay his debts well, 
« conſumed him piece-meal ; and nevertheleſs were 
« ſo kind to him, as to leave him his judgment 
« ſound, to repent of his fins, if he would have taken 
« warning. Being in bed four days before he died, 
« he was viſited * the Rector of St. Medard, who 
« endeavoured to put him in mind of his duty, but 
« he would not hear him. Recourſe was then had 
« to the Capuchins, to ſee whether they could have 
« any good effect upon him. They came to ſee him 
« at the requeſt of ſome of his friends, and ſet before 
« him the ſeverity of God's judgments, and Satan's 
« malice and power, in this laſt tage of a man's life, 
« and therefore that he ought to think of his ſalva- 
tion. Ruggeri, then ſpeaking, ſaid thus to them 
„ with a voice of rage and deſpair, ye fools ! leave 
« my chamber ; and know that there are no other 
« (devils in the world but our enemies, who afflict us 
« during our life; no other Gods but Kings and 
Princes, who do us good: I have lived in this be- 
« lief, and in it I will die. They employed gentle 
« words and threats, in order to reform him, but all 
« to no purpoſe ; he venting moſt horrid blaſphe- 
« mies, like Lucilio Vanini on the funeral pile, till 
« at laſt he ended his unhappy life like Judas, nfe- 
« licem ſpiritum non emiſit ſed amifit, he did not pour 
« forth his wretched ſpirit, but loſt it. The report of 
« his deſpair was immediately ſpread over Paris ; 


« the people loaded him with curſes, and his body 


He had been accuſed, in 1598, of 


by witchcraft [C]; and being examined about it by 
Thuanus, was cleared. The relation I ſhall give (i) of that incident, will ſhew the in- 


In the tem. 
ſolence 51. 


on — thrown, — 9 to others, into the 

„fields as unworthy of Chrittian burial (7). | "mo" 
by He had been accuſed, in 1598, of — to L. the 

kill Henry IV. by witchcraft.) This monarch being mi, p. 130, 

in Nantz arno 1598, was intormed that Coſmo Rug- ought not to have 

geri was guilty of that crime. It was ſaid that this naked him a- 

man, being at that time an Eccleſiaſtic, had a pri- (oe. © 4 

vate cloſet in the caſtle of Nantz, in which he uſed been burnt alive, 

to ſhut himſelf up daily upon pretence of painting; 

but that the real deſign was to prick, with a needie, 

an image that reſembled the King. He imagined, 

by this means, to reduce this Prince to a languiſhing 

condition, which would conſume him by intenſible 

degrees. Coſmus Rugerins tunc ſacris addictus ad regem 

delatus fuerat, quaſi iffius vitæ deteflandis magiæ artibus 

perniciem molitus effect. Nam in arce Namnetenſi ſpecie 

pingendi cellam peculiarem habuiſſe, in qua ceream ima- 

ginem, que regis ſpeciem referebat, diris epodis excanta- 

tam cottidie acu figebat, eaque re fore ſpem fecerat, ut 

rex mox mortifero languore ſenſim abſumeretur (8). The 8) Thuan. de 

King commanded 'I'huanus and another perſon, to in- Vita ſua, lib, 6. 

quire into that affair. Coſmus being interrogated ju- un. 1598. E. 

ridically, immediately anſwered the objection made 34, e 

to him, grounded on his having been put to the tor- 

ture for the like crime in 1574. He affirmed that 

it was calumny, with regard to him, on that occaſi- 

on, and that he was pronounced innocent by thoſe 

who then judged him. That his being ſuſpected to 

be a Magician by ſeveral perſons, who alſo accuſed 

him of it, was wholly owing to the particular ſkill he 

had in Aſtrology ; it being imagined, that he could 

not have foretold ſo many things without the aſſiſtance 

of the Devil ; though the truth was, he found them 

out by the exact knowledge he had of calculating nati- | 

vities (9). He added, that the affection he had long (9) og ;4 ae 

entertained for his Majeſty jultified him with regard pleriſque ſuſpec- 

to the crime he was accuſed of. He ſaid that, after um fl, Feng 

the Paris-Maſſacre, the Court of France debated on eli pericat 

what they ſhould do with the King of Navarre, and grand = 

the Prince of Conde; and that Catharine de Medi- iran — 

cis aſked him, if he had not calculated their nativity; berarum conßcien- 

that he anſwered he had; and that he thereby knew 4 ſcientiam 

they would not occaſion the leaſt diſturbance in the N 2 

Kingdom. He added, that this anſwer prevented „a 9 

the ill deſigns which were entertained againit them; dixiſſt, in eam 

that he had revealed this affair to la Noue, and de- wve"!fe opinionert, 

fired him to give them notice of it; in order that, 9240 *cuita cum 

for the future, they might behave in ſuch a man- bar” army 5 

ner, as might confirm what he had told Catharine 'didrcifze, Idem, 

concerning them, merely out of affection for them; ibid. 

thoſe not being things which could be certainly diſ- 

covered by Aſtrology (10). He concluded with ſay- 

ing, that he hoped his Majeſty, remembring the good [10]. Extent 

{ervice he had done on that occaſion, would have N 

, guam adfetu er- 
ga ipſos bene ani- 
Thuanus told mere fecifſe, guip- 


much more regard to that, than to the malicious and 
ſlanderous accuſations of his enemies. 


all theſe ſeveral particulars to the King, who, after I, ©#* 761 jan 


walking ſome time, remembered that la Noue had 3 of 


ſpoke to him about it at this time, and gave orders „ationen prefiart 
that Ruggeri ſhould be ſet at liberty, and the proſe- non pojer. Idem, 
cution be ſuperſeded. The Ladies had before obtain- ibid, col. a, A. 
ed a pardon for that wretch, who ſoon appeared at 
Court very familiar with them. Drtermifſ/a ulterior in 
Coſmum inguiſitio, & ipſe libertati reſtitutus fuit, & in 
arctam familiaritatem cum gynæceo venit, cujus favore 
à Rege, cum bæc diceret, jam 2 in arcano facta 
fuerat (11). Thuanus relates afterwards a particular, (11) Idem, ibid. 
which muſt not be omitted. Ruggeri was ſo impudent 3. þ.5 
as to affirm, that it was not himſelf, but a Gardiner of 
the ſame name, who was impeached and puniſhed at 
the ſame time with la Mole ; and he impoſed upon 
them ſo far, that a penſion was ſettled upon him as 
Hiſtoriographer. Homo impudentiſſimus ac perditi//imus 
poftea auſus eft palam dicere, quæ ad annum 73. de Coſmo 
Rugerio commemorantur, ad ſe minime pertinere, ſed Thu- 
L anum 
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ſolence of this villain, and how greatly be was in favour with the Ladies. Many re- 


flections might be made on his apply ing himſelf to aſtrology and magic, though he did 
not believe either God or Devil [D]; for it is a general opinion among Chriſtians that 


anum olitoris eujuſdam cognominis tunc poſtulati errore al. 
lucinatum efſe ; eoque v ſania venit, ut emendicato fti- 
pendio in aula obtinuerit, ut ſcribendæ hiftoriae munus fibi 
(12) Thuan. de demandaretur (12). Admire the impudence of this 


ita ſua, lib. 6. fellow. The anſwers he made to the two Commil- 
ad ann» 1598. p. 


M26 ts 8. lioners who examined him in Nantz were in being, 


ſigned by him; and he acknowledged that he was the 
ſame Coſmo Ruggeri, who had been flandered in the 
affair of la Mole; but Ruggeri affirmed that he had 
been honourably acquitted by the Judges. This laſt 
circumſtance alſo ſhews his impudence; it appearing, 
from the records of his trial, that he was ſentenced 
to the gallies. Is (confeſſionibus) eundem ſe eſſe minime 
diffitetur, ſed per calumniam accuſatum, & poſlea honori- 
Ace, ſicuti jam dixi, dimiſſum; in quo rurſus infegniter 
mentitus et, nam ex archivis Curie itidem conſtat, eum 
poſl quaſtionem ad triremes damnatum efje, ſed aulicorum 
in hoc hominum genus prono favore pernam remiſſam fuiſſe, 
& cum duceretur, vinculis exemptum in aula flatim com- 
(13) Idem, ibid. paruiſſe (13). Ill alſo add what follows. When Rug- 
C. geri was examined in Nantz, he was told, that as ju- 
dicial Aſtrology was an impious ſtudy, and unworthy 

of a Chriſtian, he was greatly in the wrong, being a 

Prieft, to concern himſelf about it. Upon which he 

made the beſt excuſe he could ; ſpoke even contemp- 

tuouſly of that ſcience 3; and ſwore, that from the 

| time of his being in orders, he had not calculated a 

14) Ipſe ſe qui- ſingle nativity (14). 

s potuit verbis [D] His applying himſelf to aflrology and magic, though 
2 2 he did nat believe either Gad or devil.) Take particu- 
4 Wow adjecit ac lar notice of the confeſſion he made on his death-bed. 
religroſeaffirmavie There are no other devils, declared he (15), but the ene- 
ſe peſtguam ſa- mies who torment us in this world ; nor any other god 
cris addittus ofſet, hut kings and princes, who alone can advance us, and 
* — do us jerwvice, He added, according to Garaſſe (16), 
Ay cujuſquam in this belief I have lived, and in it I will die. If the 
boras confeciſſe. Jeſuit added theſe words, I am of opinion that it 
Idem, ibid. D © may be juſtified by the laws of paraphraſe ; for it 

| may be looked upon almoſt as indiſputable, that every 
(15) Merc. Franc. old man who dies an atheiſt, had been many years 
Tom. 4 p 46. ſuch. Perſons do not grow irreligious on their death- 

. beds, nor in the decline of life; on the contrary, molt 
(16) Garafle, free-thinkers, libertines, unbelievers, &c. leave their 
__ Curics/*, p. impious notions in ſickneſs (17) ; and, in their dying 

AG moments, declare themſelves to be orthodox (18). 

17) See rem. We may therefore ſuppoſe with great probability, that 

5 omg ol our Ruggeri had been, for many years, the ſame man 
8 as he died. What then could he mean by calculating 

nativities, and thoſe images of wax he gave as cauſ- 
(18) That is, ing love and hatred ? Theſe things agree ill toge- 
— a _ - ab all _ who ſpeak of his end, make the 
following reflection upon it. He had formerly made 
8 " People „ Fong that Pg "ah how to make images, Tc. 
Hell. and YET that atheiſt did not believe there were devils 
(19). The auiſeſi men at that time (20) were of opinion, 
(19) * * that he vas not ſkilled in necromancy, and INDZED THE 
OD . END he made ſhewed it clearly (21). It is certain that, 
Thuanus's Cen- AS he did not believe the exiſtence of any ſpirit di- 
tinuator, book 8. ſtinct from the ſoul of man, he muit neceſſarily look 
P- 537» upon all that was related concerning magic as fabu- 
(20) That is lous : conſequently, it was merely to get money, that 
at the time la he pretended to make images which ſhould have 
Mole was behead- the power to kill, or inſpire with love. He himſelf 
ed. knew the vanity of his promiles, and that his prick- 
ing the images with a needle were of no effect. It 

(21) Garaſſe, ing Ses 0 
Docl. Curieuſe, p. is not ſo certain that he was ſenſible of the vanity 
155. of aſtrology; a perſon of genius and learning is per- 
fectly ſenhble, that a piece of wax worked up into 
the ſhape of a man, or woman, and pricked in the 
heart, 15 not capable of producing, in a perſon at a 
diſtance, either a defire of marrying ſuch a perſon, or 
any other kind of paſſion. He knows evidently that 
a piece of wax repreſenting Henry IV, and which is 
put near the fire in Nantz, or is pricked in different 
parts in the ſame city, has not the power of infecting 
that monarch with a ſlow and mortal. fever in Paris. 
And therefore every man of genius, ſenſe and learn- 
ing, who is perſuaded that theſe waxen images have 
the virtue in queſtion, know moſt certainly, that their 
effects are produced by an inviſible ſpirit, which 


acts immediately and phyſically on certain perſons, 

whilſt thoſe images are in certain circumſtances. Since 

therefore Ruggeri did not acknowledge any ſuch 

ſpirit, he plainly knew that thoſe images had no vir- 

tue of any kind. But it does not appear as evidently, 

that celeſtial bodies are incapable of producing a 

numberleſs multitude of effects on earth. It is known 

that perſons who were looked upon as atheiſts, have 

been firmly perſuaded of the efficacy of the influence 

of the ſtars, even with regard to the free actions of 

men, and what we call fortune, or contingent events. 

We therefore are not certain that Ruggeri knew the 

vanity of judicial aſtrology. I believe, however, that it 

would not be very raſh to aſſert, conſidering the turn 

of Ruggeri's mind (22), that he only calculated nativi- 

ties after the manner of cheats, without giving any (22) — 1 
credit to them, and only to get money. in the 2 — 

It will perhaps be objected to me, that it is as dif- page, citat. 
ficult to conceive that a certain ſtar, fituated in a 10, that he af- 
certain manner in the ſcheme of a perſon's nativity, 3 that the 
is a phyſical cauſe of the gracious reception a man of King der 
fifty years of age meets with from a Prince, who ſa- and that of he 
lutes him at fach an hour, as to be perſuaded that Prince of Conde, 
images of wax, pricked in the heart, can raiſe the Promiſed that 
paſſion of love in a perſon, at an hundred leagues — Dung _ 
diſtance. I anſwer, that there are great numbers of mins.” 2270 
perſons, who look upon this effect of the planet quite he did not learn 
as chimerical as the effect of the image, and I my this from Aſtro- 
ſelf am one of thoſe. But I repeat it again; a per- '%* 
ſon may be more eaſily deceived with reſpect to the 
power of the planets, than with regard to that of 
waxen images. No perſon can inſtance to me one 
man of learning, who imagined that theſe figures, 
by their own power, and without the interpoſition 
of any ſpirit, inſpire with love, or kill, at an hun- 
dred leagues diſtance ; but ſome learned perſons may 
be inſtanced, who imagined that, without the aſſiſt- 
ance of good or bad angels, the planets in a man's 
horoſcope, are the cauſe of his moſt fortuitous ad- 
ventures. We conceive very clearly, that a piece of 
wax, pricked at Nantz, heated and ſhaped at plea- 
ſure, cannot be the phyſical cauſe of any thing in 
Rome ; but experience teaches us, that the ſun's vir- 
tue produces a thouſand things phyſically, and as a 
true cauſe on the earth. Hence people are led into 
error; and fancy that the reſt of the ſtars extend 
alſo their rations to the earth ; which, being ad- 
mitted, will carry a perſon a great way by inſen- 
ſible degrees; ſo that they, at laſt, conſider them as 
the — of all things. 

I muſt obſerve by the way, that this is an illuſion That if judicial 
or error, which ought to be more ſeverely checked Aftrology diſco- 
than it is; for were it true for inſtance, that by horo- vered things — 
ſcopes one might fortel the happineſs or infelicity of end et black 
people, the circumſtance of their marriage and death, art or magic- 
&c. were it true, for inſtance, that Gauricus, in an 
aſtrological operation, diſcovered that King Henry IL 
would be killed in a duel ; aſtrology muſt in that 
caſe be ranked in the number of the magical arts, 
and of thoſe kinds of divination which are grounded 
on a compact with the devil. The pains eee 
take to calculate a nativity, and to conſult the rules 
eſtabliſhed by them with regard to the diſtinctions 
of ſigns, the properties of the houſes, the different 
aſpects of the planets &c. their pains, I ſay, in this 
reſpect, would be like that which magicians take in 
drawing circles, making ſeveral poſtures, uttering cer- 
tain words &c (13). What a man would do on either (23) See a mo. 
ſide, would only be an eſtabliſhed or appointed ſign, r q 
upon making whereof a wicked angel would act after magic, in letter 
a certain manner. It is plain, when we attend to it, 12 of Cyrano de 
without prejudice, that magical ceremonies, a circle, Bergerac. 

a bow, a wand, pointed ſucceſſively to the four car- 
dinal points of the horizon ; certain words uttered, 
certain words written on pieces of paper &c. are not 
more incapable of curing a man dangerouſly ſick, or 
bing a man in good health, than horoſcopes are in- 
capable of diſcovering whether a man ſhall be hap- 
ily married; whether he ſhall be loved by his 
r ſhall be ſent into baniſhment ; whether his 
I wealth 
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if there are Devils, there is a God; and that thoſe who do not believe the exiſtence df 
| a God, 


wealth will conſiſt in lands or money; whether he 
will die at ſea, or at the ſiege of a city. This ſhews 
that an aſtrologer ought to be puniſhed the more, 
as his horoſcopes would more ſurely diſcover the truth 
of futurity ; for the certainty of his predictions would 
be a ſign, that he punctually performed thoſe ceremo- 
nies, in preſence of which the devils had eſtabliſhed, 
by their original compaR, to reveal futurity. This 
alſo 904g that judicial aſtrology cannot be a way of 
fortelling things to come different from that of a 
ſieve, a glaſs, ſmoke, and an hundred more abomi- 
nable practices (24) ; whence I conclude, that the in- 
dulgence, which ſpiritual andjſecular Courts ſhew with 
regard to judicial aſtrologers, is highly criminal. 
Very good laws, both civil and canonical, have been 
enacted againſt them ; all which have been diligently 
collected by a profeſſor of Padua, in a work publiſhed 
by him at Venice in 1662 (25) ; but then they are 
not put in execution. John Baptiſt Morin, regius 
profeſſor at Paris, enjoyed undiſturbed his penſions 
and employments till his death, though he calculated 
nativities in publick, and openly profeſſed that he 
had a wonderful talent at them (26)? But had he 
B's Ancient & been ſo bold as to aſſert, that relicks ought not to be 
des Modernen. worſhipped, he would have been removed immediate- 
I believe the Au- ly from his employments ; he would have been driven 
thor borrowed all away in the molt ſhameful manner; and had any 
1 powerful perſons preſumed to protect him, all the 
„dean, Clergy would have roſe up, and not have ceaſed their 
(25) Don Joſeph clamours till the impious wretch had been turned out 
Maria Maravig- Of his places. What a partiality is this to errors ! 
lia, Clerk regu- He was permitted to practiſe, with impunity, an art, 
lar, in his Tu- all his life-time, which in the main muſt be magic, 
S bbs if there is a way of diſcovering futurity. Pleaſe to 
lia, frve de Obſerve, that it is difficult to comprehend how this 
D:winationi- can be found out by the aſſiſtance of the devil; for 

bus adbibenda. how vaſt ſoever we ſuppoſe the knowledge of the 
angels to be, it does not ſeem to include the conca- 

tenation of all objects which muſt be known, to ſay 
certainly that ſuch and ſuch things will come] to 
pals ; and it would be abſurd to ſay, that God reveals 
it to them every time they will execute the horrid 
compact they had made with man. -Abbe Furetiere 
exhibits this objection in a very clear manner (27), 
retierfana, p. but he omits the moſt eſſential one. He does not 
109 & ſeq. ſay, that man's free-will would be a mere chimera, in 
Brutlels edit. caſe angels could divine what a man will think ten 


(24 ) See the al- 
phabetical cata- 
logue of theſe, in 
chap» 35. of a 
book printed at 
Paris, and after- 
wards in Hol- 
land, in 1692, 
entitled, Re- 
marques * 2 
xrons Critiques, 
rake, & 1 
rorigues, ſur les 
Lr: a- 
greables Penſees .. 


(26) See the art. 
of this MORIN. 


(37) See the Fu- 


years hence; could he, I ſay, divine it by the know- 
ledge of the connexion, which is between natural cauſes 
and their effects. | 
Nothing would be more abſurd than to aſk, whe- 
one i es ther it be poſſible that Ruggeri, believing neither God 
cauſe Devils ex- nor good nor bad angels, imagined that the waxen 
iſt, there muſt images in queſtion could have any efficacy or power ; 
be a God. 


but it would not be an abſurdity to put this queſtion 
to all atheiſts. It is generally thought, that every 
perſon, who'denies the exiſtence of God, denies alſo, 
by a neceſſary conſequence, the exiſtence of all ſpirits, 
and the immortality of the foul. I am not ſurprized 
that this ſhould be a common opinion; for I believe 
we have no example of theſe blaſphemies being ſe- 
(28) See hereaf- parated (38); I mean, either that there ever were 
ter, in this art- Atheiſts, who believed the exiſtence of Devils, and the 
yn. immortality of the ſoul ; or that there ever was a 
this, healing of man who believed the reality of magic, and yet did not 
Eaſterns. believe the exiſtence of a God. We meet with ſome 

Chriſtians, who, tho' orthodox in all othet reſpects, 
cannot perſuade themſelves that bad Angels concern 
themſelves with any thing; and who abſolutely reject 
whatever is ſaid concerning magic and ſorcery, If 
theſe contented themſelves with ſaying, that the 
Scriptures only can prove the exiſtence and operation 
of wicked Angels, we ſhould not wonder at their 
opinion ; for it is certain that reaſon ſuggeſts very 
powerful objections againſt the Devil's empire, grounded 
on the notions we entertain of the wiſdom and good- 
neſs of God : but it is great raſhneſs, to ſay no worſe 
of it, in thoſe, who ſay the Devil has no power, to 
reconcile their opinion with Scripture. However this 
be, the following conſequence is falſe and unjuſt. 
You do not believe the exiſtence of Devils, and therefore 
ou do not believe the exiſtence of a God, With regard to 
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this other conſequence, you dv not believe the exiſlence of 
a God ; conſequently you do not believe the exiſtence of 

good or bad Angels, this conſequence ſeems very cer- 

tain ; for as I obſerved above, we do not meet with 

one inſtance to diſprove it. Here follows another 
conſequence that ſeems to be certain: Dewi exiſt, 

and conſequently a God exiſis, We are ſo firmly per- 

ſuaded of the juſtneſs and neceſſity of ſuch a conclu- 

ſion, that we immediately affirm, that ſuch as deny 

the exiſtence of Demons, deprive the orthodox of an 
indiſputable proof of the exiſtence of God. I con- 

feſs I have not yet met with any perſon, who ſeemed 

to me fully perſuaded, that the exiſtence of the De- 

vil proves neceſſarily and invincibly that God exiſts ; 

and we do not meet with one man, who doubts ever 

ſo little this laſt truth (29), but abſolutely denies that (29) That is; 
there are Angels. I will nevertheleſs confeſs, that 1 with regardto the 
have not underſtanding enough, to ſee the ſtrong con- 3 Wo 
nexion which every one finds between theſe two *** 
Theſes, Devils exiſt ; conſequently there is a God. To 

lay aſide Scripture, and argue only from metaphyſical 
principles, may it not be aſſerted, that God created 

no other ſpirits but the ſoul of man? If it ſhould be 

aſked, why ſo powerful a Being did not give exiſtence 

to other ſpirits, it will be anſwered, that he did not 

think fit to do it. He produced or created all things 

with a ſupreme liberty, more of one kind of Beings, 

and fewer of another ; he being always guided 

no other rule, but his infinitely wiſe will. t ob- 

jection can be made to ſuch a reaſon ? If you ſpeak 

to an Atheiſt, and aſk him why he denies the ex- 

iſtence of Demons, his anſwer will be quite trifling ; 

and if you him home, he will ſoon be put to 

ſilence. Will he dare to ſay, that the univerſe being 

infinitely eternal, the ſupremely perfe& Being, which 

exiſts neceſſarily, contains nothing that exceeds man 

in underſtanding and knowledge ? What ! becauſe a 

man has two eyes, a noſe, a mouth, a brain, nerves 

and veins, he therefore muſt poſſeſs all the knowledge 

and induſtry in nature ? Muſt there be no will, no 
underſtanding, no paſſions, or art of applying bodies 

one to the other, any where elſe ? If you could ſhew, 

that a free agent thought proper to indue with know- 

ledge ſuch creatures only as have a brain, you would 

put me to a ſtand ; but you acknowledge no ſuch 

cauſe. According to your principles, all Fg exiſt 
neceſſarily ; you therefore cannot tell me, why im- 

palpable matter ſhould be leſs ingenious than that 

which we call fleſh and blood, man, beaſt, &. And 

if youreaſon juſtly, you ought to believe, that ſince the 

infinite Being thinks in man, he thinks every where 

elſe ; and that if there are on earth ſeveral living 

bodies which love or hate one another, and ſome of 

whom oppreſs one another, there alſo are, in the 

air and 2 ſome compounded beings which 

love man, and others that hate him, which have more 

wit and power than man. Here we have good and 

bad angels. In a word, fince an atheiſt cannot deny 

but that there are wicked, envious and revengeful 

beings (30), which take a pleaſure in the evils of (40) py theſe 
others, which, by the application of bodies produce Beings mankind 
ſtrange changes in nature, conformably to their paſ- are meant. 
ſions ; it would be ridiculous in him, ſhould he pre- 

ſume to deny, that, beſides thoſe wicked beings which 

are the object of his ſight, there are many others 

unſeen by him, and ſtill more malicious and ſkilful 

than man. We therefore may ſay, that if the uni- 

verſe was not God's work, it would neceſſarily con- 

tain bad angels, in like manner as it contains wolves 

and men; but if it be the work of God, it is no 

ways neceſſary that it ſhould contain ſuch and ſuch (31) Becker 
things ; and conſequently the exiſtence of devils is firongly re- 


not ſo ſtrong a proof, as might be imagined, of the Prozcbes Divines 
exiſtence N z but is more proper to ſtrengthen 8 
the Manichee ſyſtem (31) than to 2 the ortho- the empire t 
dox faith. I propoſe this only as a doubt to be dif- aſcribe to Devi 
cuſſed. | But he ought not 
In this manner it would be poſlible, though it is 3 _ 
very probable no ſuch thing ever happened, for per- they ground their 


ſons as atheiſtical, in certain reſpects, as Ruggeri, opinion on the 
nevertheleſs to believe that images of wax, by the fcriptures. I here 
help of certain ceremonies, ſhould produce love or onfder things 


only in a philoſo- 
9 U hatred vhieal light. 
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a God, do not believe there are Devils. I ſhall take ſome notice of that opinion, and 


point out Father Garaſſe's errors [E]. 


hatred at an hundred leagues diſtance. They would 
conſider theſe ceremonies only as the fign of a com- 
pat, which ſhould determine a devil to produce cer- 
tain effects, by the application of bodies whoſe force 
would be known to him. 

I muſt defire my readers to take notice, that I 
hitherto have only conſidered the knowledge we have 
of the opinions of the ancient heathens, and thoſe 
of the modern Europeans ; for I will confeſs that what 
is related concerning the Religion of the Eaſterns, 
does not permit me to uſe the general expreſſions I 
employed. It is affirmed (32) that the inhabitants 
of Siam do not acknowledge any Deity ; and that 
they nevertheleſs (33) believe the return and appa- 
rition of ſpirits ; that they are afraid of the dead, 
and practile certain ceremonies to appeaſe them (34). 
Beſides, they offer up, on almoſt all occaſions, prayers to 
good genius's, and imprecations againſi bad ones. Theſe 
people are in a fair way of becoming magicians, with- 
out believing the exiſtence of a Deity. The relation 
(35) I cited juſt now adds, that the modern Indians 
4 as the ancient Chineſe, that there are good and 
bad fouls every where ; on whom they have beſtowed, as 
it were, divine omnipotence. This means, that they 
do not recognize any ſupreme God, but a number- 
leſs multitude of good and bad genius's ; conſequently 
they may be atheiſts and magicians at the ſame time. 
The notions of the learned men in that country are 
ſomething more like thoſe of the Europeans; for if, 
on the one hand, they are atheiſts, they deny, on the 
other, the exiſtence of ſpirits, and the immortality of 
the ſoul. I is affirmed, in ſeveral relations of China, 
that hkarned perſons, who, in that country, are the moſt 
confiderable men, conſider the ceremonies made at funeral; 
only as ſo many duties of civil life, at which they uſe 
no prayers ; that they have not, at this time, any ſenſe of 
Religion, and do not believe the exiſtence of any God, 
nor the immortality of the foul ; and that though they flill 
pay to Confucius an outward worſoip, in the temples de- 
dicated ta him, they yet do not beg of him the learning 
which the Litterati of Tonguin beſeech him to beflow 

them (36). This exterior worſhip of Confucius is 
therefore only grimace in them; and they conform 
to it only out of policy. Read the following paſlage, 
and we ſhall find they not only deny a ſupreme 1n- 
telligence, but likewiſe inferior beings endowed with 
intelligence. The men of letters, that is thoſe who 
have taken ſame degree in literature, and who are the 
only perſons that are concerned in the government, became, 
by inſenfible degrees, totally impious ; and though they 
bade made no * in the ſiyle and language of their 
predeceſſors, t et bade changed the ſoul of the hea- 
wens, and that of all other fouls, into I know not what 
aerial ſubſtances, devoid of underſtanding ; and have 
fet up, as the only judge of our works, a blind fate, 
auhich, in their opinion, performs all that almighty and 
omniſcient juſtice could do (37). 

EH 227 out father Garaſſe's errors.] 
I. He ſays (38) that about a fortnight before the deceaſe 
of Coſmo Ruggeri, in 1615, a fiene book was diſ- 
perſed about Faris, and entitled, The dreadful hiſtory of 
two conjurers flrangled by the devil in paſſion week (39). 
But we are aſſured in the Mercure Frangors (40), that 
Ruggeri's death gave occaſion to that book. There is 
no doubt but that the author of this Mercure is more 
accurate and worthy of credit than the author of 
Da&rine curieuſe ; and conſequently all the moral re- 
flections of the latter, grounded on previous reports, 
fall to the ground. I muſt not omit the following 
paſſage in the Mercure (41) : The firſt of thoſe two ma- 

icians was that impudent cheat Cæſar, who drew money 
from all the inquiſitive of his age, either to ſhew them 
devils, or direct them to treaſures, and afterwards laugh- 
ed at them. It wwas reported that he was ſtrangled by his 
devil, and nevertheleſs he is flill living in the Baſlile. 
The ſecond was this Abbat of St. Mah. II. Garaſſe 
goes on as follows (42). I: MDLXXI, la Male and 
Caconas (4.3), having been condemned by the ſentence of the 
Court, as guilty of ſorcery and inchantments, on occaſion 
of the death of King Charles IX, Coſino Ruggeri was 
accuſed at the ſame time, as having aſſiſted them by his 
magical arts, La Mole and Coconas were executed 


RUSH. 


in the life-time of Charles IX, and conſequently this 
was not on occaſion of his death. It does not ap 

that their ſorcery was levelled at that King's death, 
and it cannot be ſaid that they were convicted of 
it. Here follows the ſubſtance of the anſwers made 
by la Mole when upon the rack. Being told, that he 
had, in his houſe, ſome waxen images, having two holes in 
their heads ; he anſwered that he had not. Being aſked 
concerning the image of wax which wwas ſaid to be found 
in his houſe ; ah ! my good God, ſays he, I defire to die, 
if I made any waxen image for the King. Being aſked 
with regard to the golden figures in his hat, he replied, 
that be knew nothing about them. Being again faſined 
to the buckles and rings, he ſaid, that 1 Row no more 
than what he had revealed. The little trefile being a- 
gain brought in, and he admoniſhed to ſpeak truth, ſaid, 
Gentlemen, 1 know nothing more, the damnation of 
my foul ; I know mothing before the living God, on my 


damnation. True God eternal, my God, I know not 


whether the image of wax was made for the King or 


Queen. Being aſked, where the ſaid waxen image 
is, and <whether Coſmo carried it to him; he ſaid, that 
this image was made for a woman, whom he was de- 
firous of marrying, his country-woman ; and if it be 
ſhewn, it will appear to be in the form of a woman ; 
that the ſaid Coſmo has the ſaid image; that the ſaid 
image has two thruſts in the heart, and that he auill 
ſhew it ſuch. Being aſked concerning the Kings fick- 
neſs, he replied, may 1 die, if poor la Mole ever har- 
boured any thought abeut it; and 1 defire that Coſmo 
may be ſent for, aul wwill jay it is nothing elſe. Bei 

interrogated where the ſaid waxen image is, he a. 
that Coſmo bas it; that it was made for a woman, and 
that he did not defire Coſmo to do any thing elſe ; and that 
the ſaid Coſmo gave it thoſe thruſts in the keart. Being 
asked why he thruft it ſo in the heart, he replied that he 
could not tell. Water being brought in, he defires that 
it may be taken away, and he will tell the truth. Be- 
ing brought before the fire, and admoniſbed to tell the 
truth with regard to that abaxen image, he ſaid, I deny 
my God, and may he damn me ae. "x 1 it was for 
any other purpoſe than what I ſaid (44). Here follows 
the ſubſtance of the confeſſions extorted from Coconas 
by the torture. Being queſtioned with regard to the 
Waxen image, he ſaid that be knew nothing of it; and 
that Coſmo and la Mole were waſtly intimate. Being 
aſked whether he knows of any pictures or characters 
made againſ! the King, he replied, that he did not; and 
that he about it to a Captain of this town, who 
told him that they had broke all la Moles rings; and 
that he aſked 75 ſaid Captain, whether they had broke 
a ring as big as one's finger ; and that if there auas any 
thing, it would be found there. He jaid farther, that 
with regard to any attempt upon the King's perſon, he 
had 'never heard of any ſuch thing. Being queſtioned 
whether he knew any thing of the waxen image, he re- 
plied in the negative; and that if any one knew ſome- 
thing of it, it muſt be Coſmo (45). Thuanus declares, 
that la Mole proteſted that this image of wax was in- 
tended only to inſpire a woman with love. Tortus 
Mela & interrogatus de imaguncula cerea, quam magicis 
preſtigiis ab ipſo conſictam, & acu in corde taftam con- 
ſlabat, quem in rei uſum id faceret, & cujus opera ad 
id uteretur ; reſpondit, ut puellam quandam in Provincia, 
quam eſflictim deperiebat, hac arte ad mutuo ſe redaman- 
dum accenderet, id fecifſe ; eaque in re uſum opera Co, 
mi Rugerii Fhrentini, qui mox comprehenſus & tanguam 
maleficus omnino raſus, Regine favore, que illius & bu- 
Jjuſmodi hominum opera perfamiliariter utebatur, periculo 
exemptus eff (46). III. Garaſſe is not accurate in the 
following paſſage. This man eſcaping this danger 
„ by his miltreſs's favour, let himſelf be ſeduced by 
„the wretched deſire he had of being looked upon 
% as a great judicial Aſtrologer, and wonderfully 
well ſkilled in that art; ſo that he promiſed waxen 
« images to all the curious debauchees, to inſpire 
hearts with love or hatred : and as both theſe paſ- 
« fions are equally filly, he had more cuſtom at Pa- 
« ris, than if he had promiſed to give pardons or 
« plenary indulgences (47).” Here we have an Au- 
thor, who, in order to ou that Coſmo deſired 
to be reputed extremely well {killed in judicial Aſtro- 

2 


| logy, 


(44) Le La- 
boureur, Addit. 
a Caſtelnau, 
Tom. 2, p. 411. 


(45) Ibid. p. 
412, 413. 


(46) Thuan. 
Hiſe. lib. 57. p. 
64. col. 1, 4. 
See d' Aubignẽ, 
who here, as in 
an hundred other 
places, has only 
abridged 'Thua- 
nus. See d' Au- 
bigne, Hiſt. Un:- 
ver ſelle, Tom. 2. 
lib. 2. Cap. 6. P · 
m. 688. 


(47) Garaſſe, 
p. 136. 


made in order to 
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t RUSHWORTH (JOHN), famous for his Hiftorical Colleftions [A], was de- 


ſcended of a good family in Northumberland, 
ſome time in the Univerſity of Oxford in the 


and born about the year 1607. He ſtudied for 
latter end of the reign of King James I. but 


left it without being matriculated, and retiring to London, entered himſelf a ſtudent in Lin- 


coln's-Inn, of which he afterwards became a Barriſter. 


But his genius leading him more 


to State-Affairs than the Common Law, he began early to take down in characters, 
ſpeeches, and paſſages, at conferences in Parliament, and from the King's own mouth 
what he ſpoke to both Houſes ; and was continually an eye and an ear-witneſs of the 
greateſt tranſactions. He perſonally attended and obſerved all occurrences of moment, 
during the eleven years interval of Parliament, in the Star-Chamber, Court of Honour, 
and Exchequer-Chamber, when all the Judges of England met there upon extraordinary 
Caſes 3 and at the Council Table, when great cauſes were tried before the King and 
Council. Afterwards when matters were agitated at a great diſtance, he was there alſo, 
and went on purpoſe, out of curioſity, ro obſerve the paſſages at the Camp at Berwick, 
at the fight at Newborne upon Tyne with the Scots, at the Treaty of Rippon, and at 
the great Council at York in 1640, Upon the opening of the long Parliament, No- 
vember the 3d the ſame year, he was choſen aſſiſtant ro Mr. Henry Elſyng, Clerk of 
the Houſe of Commons, who ſent by him their addreſſes to the King, when his Majeſty 


was at York ; and upon theſe occaſions Mr. 


Ruſhworth rode with ſuch expedition be- 


tween London and York, which is 150 miles, that he ſeveral times performed the jour- 


ney in 24 hours, 


In 1643 he took the Covenant, and being nearly related to Sir Tho. 


Fairfax (for his father and mother were natives of Yorkſhire of ancient extract) he was 


appointed Secretary to him, as General of the Parliament's Forces. 


In 1649 he attended 


that General with ſeveral Officers of note to -the Univerſity of Oxford, where he was 
created Maſter of Arts; and at the ſame time, as a Member of Queen's College, was 
made one of the Delegates to take into conſideration the affairs then depending between 


the citizens of Oxford, and Members of the ſaid Univerſity. 


After Fairfax had reſigned 


his Commiſſion, Mr. Ruſhworth reſided in Lincoln's-Inn ; and in Jan. 1651 was appointed 


one of the Committee to conſult about the Reformation of the Common Law. 


In 1658 


he was choſen a Burgeſs tor Berwick upon Tweed to ſerve in the Parliament, which be- 
gan at Weſtminſter January the 27th the ſame year; and again for the ſame place in that 


Parliament, which began April the 25th 1660. 


In September 1667, upon Sir Orlando 


Bridgman's being made Lord Keeper of the Great Seal of England, he was appointed 


his Lordſhip's Secretary, and continued fo as long as his Lordſhip held that office. 
was elected Burgeſs for Berwick upon Tweed in the Parliament, which began March the 


He 


6th 1678, and in that which began October the 17th 1679, and in that which met at 
Oxford; after the diſſolution of which laſt Parliament he lived obſcurely in Weſtminſter, 
till he was committed priſoner for debt to the King's Bench in Southwark, where he 


ſpent the laſt fix years of his lite, and died May the 12th 1690, aged eighty three years, 


logy, ſays, that he promiſed wwaxen images. Now 
* theſe images have always been conſidered, either 
; as effects or fooleries of Magic, and do not relate in 
i any manner to judicial Aſtrology. They are not 
(4970 v3 ag looked upon as Taliſmans; the manner how, it is 
ng en eo, ſaid, they muſt be uſed, ſhew manifeſtly that their 
in Epiſe. Hypfp. 1310, FEY 
ad Jaſen. See virtues, whether true or falſe, do not depend on the 
Frommann, de conſtellations. We are told that they muſt be prick- 
Faſcinatiene, lib. ꝗ with needles ; muſt be heated at a ſlow fire, &c. 
4 Fs 1 cab. s. Iich occaſions great alterations in the perſons who 
e A are the objects of ſuch practices. This cannot be 


He alto quotes 
Horace, ft. 8. natural; the influence of the ſtars cannot produce ſuch 


I. I. and Cujas, in effects; it is the black art, the work of the devil. 


Maki 5 The Heathens aſcribed this practice to none but 
themat.. Witches. 


(49) It is never- 
theleſs certain, 
that theſe images 
are ſometimes 


Dewovet abſentes, fimulacragque cerea fingit 
Et miſerum tenues in jecur urget acus (48). 


The abſent curſes; pricks the waxen image; 
And thruſts ſharp needles in th' ill-fated liver.” 


inſpire hatred. 
See Servius, on 


A. Vigil, I obſerve the Mercure Frangois does not ſay, with 
Eclog · 8, ver. $0. Garaſſe, that Coſmo promiſed images, to inſpire hearts 
Limus ut bic du- qyith love or hatred (49). He promiſed images, /ome 
reſcit, & bac ut nale women fall in love with thoſe who are fond of 
cera Ai them ; and others to make any perſons, at pleaſure, lin- 
* 11 they died ting their names, and callin 

LET - EY Devil bas A whimfical ſtory is told of 

* . | | 
(co) Mercure N page nol It is related that their father 


Prone, Temit, Cauſed them to 


Thaanus's Cen- help of certain images, they acilitated the conqueſt 
rinwator, book. 8. of ſuch provinces as he intended to ſubdue. Audi vi 
p. 537» ab aliguibus qui dictum Tamerlanum diu noverunt, quod 

habuit tres 72 quas in arte magica fecit infirui, in qua 


taught Mage and that, by the 


and 


mirabiliter profecerunt, que incantationes, & exorciza- 
tiones, & 1MAGINES contra provincias quas fibi ſuljicere 
voluit facere conſutverunt, que plerumgue effetum ſortitæ 
Fuerunt (51). IV. The argument in the following 
words is not jult. This wwretch. . . . carried on, from 
the year 1604, theſe infamous practices, thourh an Abbot 3 
he fomenting the irregular paſſions of all the debauched 
courtiers, From this year M. DC IV. he began to tale 
another courſe ; he betaking himſelf to make abnanacks, 
Some under the name of Quelberus, others under the 
name of Vannerus, or the weeping Pilgrim of Savoy (5 2). 


815 


(51) Theodori- 
cus a Niem, de 
Scluſmate, lib. 2. 
P- Mn. I 14+ 


(52) Garaſle, 


Garaſſe had juſt before joined the making of waxen p. 156. 


images, and the ſtudy of Aſtrology, as two things that 


prove one another; and then he immediately tells us. 


that as ſoon as Coſmo made almanacks, he left off 
giving thoſe images to debauched courtiers. We 

ere 1 beſides a contradiction, bad reaſoning. 
Though a perſon makes almanacks, he ſtill may be 
a cheat with regard to the images in queſtion. The 
Mercure Frangois does not agree with Garaſſe, with 
regard to all prefixed to Ruggeri's almanacks. Com- 
pare the Jeſuit's words with the following (53). From 
the year one thouſand fix hundred and four, he had made 
almanacks annually : ſome under the name of Querberus, 
others under the names of Vannerus, and the weeping Pil- 
grim of Savoy, which he embelliſhed with werſes or ſen- 
tences from the beſt Latin Poets or Orators, 

[4] Famous for his Hiſtorical ColleQtions.] The 
firſt volume was publiſhed at London 1659 in folio, 
under the title of Hiflorical Collections of private paſ- 
ſages of State, weighty Matters in Law, and remarkable 
proceedings in five Parkements Beginning the 16th 
year of K. Janes, ann. 1618, and ending the 5th year 
of K. Charles, ann. 1629. digefled in order of time. 

Wood tells us (1), that when the Author “ was 


| 66 fitting vol. 2, col. 847. 


(53) Mercure 
Franc. Tom. 4» 
P · 49. 


(1) Athen, Omen, 
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and was interred on the Wedneſday following behind the pulpit in the Church of St. 
George's Southwark. He had ſeveral daughters, one of whom was married to Sir 
Francis Vane (a). 


« fitting this book for the preſs, he made uſe of the other The whole was reprinted at London 
« certain manuſcripts in hands of Bulſtrode in 1722 in fix volumes in folio. Dr. John Nalſon, 
« Whitelocke, one of Oliver's Lords; and when it LL. D. in his Inpartia/ Collection of the great Affairs 
« was finiſhed, he preſented it to the view of Oliver of State from the beginning of the Scotch Rebellion, ann. 
* himſelf ; but he having no leiſure to peruſe it, 1639. 10 the Murder of King Charles I. &c. printed 
appointed the ſaid Whitelocke to do it, January at London in 1682 and 1683, in folio, endeavours to 
« 1657, and accordingly running it over more than deſtroy the credit of Mr. Ruſhworth's Collections in 
„ once, he made ſome alterations in, and additions ſeveral reſpects; but Mr. Rapin de Thoyras in his 
« to it. After it was finiſhed at the preſs, he dedi- Hiſtory of England has undertaken to ſhew, that the 
„ cated the book to Richard Cromwell, then Lord exceptions of Dr. Nalſon are not ſufficient to diſcredit 
protector. The ſecond fart of the Hiſtorical Col. that work. T. 
actions, was printed at London in 1680, in folio, and 


tz RUSSEL, the name of an ancient and illuſtrious family [A], from which was 
deſcended William Lord Ruſſel, of whom we ſhall give an article, in order to inſert ſome 
original letters and papers never before publiſhed. He was third fon of Francis Earl 
and afterwards Duke of Bedford by Anne daughter of Robert Carr Earl of Somerſet. In 
April 1679 he was appointed one of the new Council to his Majeſty, and in 1680 was 
eleted Member of Parliament for the county of Bedford in that which began on the 
2 iſt of October the ſame year; and with great vigour promoted the Bill for the exclu- 
ſion of the Duke of York from the Throne, which being paſſed the Houſe of Com- 
mons, he was ordered to carry it up to the Houſe of Lords, which he did on the 1 5th of 
November, attended by almoſt all the Members. But the Lords having rejected the 
Bill upon the firſt reading, the Commons were exaſperated at it, and Lord Ruſſel in 
particular ſaid, that if ever there ſhould happen in this nation any ſuch change, as that he 
ſhould not have liberty to live a Proteſtant, he was reſolved to die one; and therefore 
would not willingly have the hands of their enemies ſtrengthened, and alſo deſir- 
ed the Lords not. to deſtroy themſelves by their own hands; and if the Commons 
might not be ſo happy as to better the condition of the nation, he prayed the Lords 
would not make it worſe by giving money to the King, while they were ſure it muſt 
go to the hands of the Duke's creatures. But this and the like ſpeeches having diſguſted 
the Court, the Parliament was prorogued on the 10th of January, and diſſolved by Pro- 
clamation on the 18th 1680-1. However the neceſſity of the King's affairs requiring 
the meeting of another Parliament, his Majeſty called one, which aſſembled at Oxford on 
the 21ſt of March following, in which Lord Ruſſel ſerved again as Knight of the Shire 
for the County of Bedford. But another Bill of excluſion being moved for by Sir Ro- 


A] As ancient and illefiriaus family.) It has been 
of long ſtanding in the county of Dorſet, where they 
were poſſeſſed of ſome fair Lordſhips for many ages 
paſt, as is manifeſt from the account of the Sheriff, 


| the third of King John, anno 1202, when John Ruſ- 


ſel gave that Prince fifty marks for licence to marry 
the ſiſter of a great man, called Doun Bardolf. 
This John was Conſtable of Corfe Caſtle in the coun- 
22 Dorſet, anno 1221, the 5th of Henry III. and 

m him was deſcended John Ruſſel, Gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber to K. Henry VII. and created 
Baron of this Realm by Henry VIII. in 1538. and 
afterwards made Knight of the Garter, Lord Admi- 
ral, and Lord Privy deal He died at his houſe in 


the Strand in London, March the 14th 1554, and 


was ſucceeded by his ſon Francis, who was twice 
Embaſſador in France in the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and died in 1584, leaving iſſue by his firſt 
wife, Margaret, daughter of Sir \ St. John , four 
ſons, Edward, John, Francis, and William, and 
three daughters, whereof Anne was married to Am- 
broſe Dudley, Earl of Warwick, Elizabeth to Wil- 
liam Bouchier Earl of Bath, and Margaret to Geor 

Clifford, the third Earl of Cumberland. Of t 

ſons, Edward died without iſſue; John married Eli- 
zabeth daughter of Sir Anthony Cook, Knt. and wi- 
dow of Sir Tho. Holby, Knt. and dying in the year 
1584 in his father's life-time, the eſtate and title 
deſcended to Francis, third ſon of Francis, the ſecond 
Earl of Bedford, who marrying Julian daughter of 
Sir John Forſter, Knt. had by her a ſon named Ed- 
ward, but being lain on a day of truce by the Scots 
on the Borders, wiz. June the 27th 1585, and his 
father dying on the 28th of July following, the ſaid 
Edward, the ſon of Francis who was ſlain, ſucceeded 
his grandfather, and was the third Earl of Bedford. 

2 | 


bert 


He married Lucy eldeſt of the two ſiſters and co- 
heirs of John Lord Harrington of Exton ; but dying 
on the third of May 1627 without iſſue, we now re- 
turn to Sir William Ruſſel, the fourth and youngeſt 
ſon of Francis, the ſecond Earl of Bedford ; which 
Sir William in Auguſt 1594 had been appointed Lord 
Deputy of ke and on the 2d of July 1603 
created a Peer of England by the title of Lord Ruſſel 
of Thornhaugh in the county of Northampton ; and 
having married Elizabeth, daughter and heir to Sten- 
75 Long of Shengay in the county of Cambridge, 
; by her left Francis his ſon and heir in his honour ; 
which Francis, ſucceeding Edward his Couſin German 
in the Earldom of Bedford, became the fourth Earl 
thereof. This Francis having married Catharine ſole 
daughter of Giles Bridges, Lord Chandos, had by her 
four ſons and as many daughters ; whereof Catharine 
the eldeſt was married to Robert Lord Brooke ; Anne, 
to George Earl of Briſtol; Margaret, to James Earl 
of Carliſle ; and Diana, to Francis Lord Newport, 
anceſtor to the preſent Earl of Bradford. Of the ſons, 
which were William, Francis, John, and Edward, 
the laſt marrying Penelope, daughter of Moſes) Hill 
of Aileſbury in the Kingdom of Ireland, by her had 
a ſon named Edward, and a daughter Letitia ; which 
daughter was married to Thomas Cheek of o in 
the county of Eſſex, Eſq; and by him had a daugh- 

ter named Anne, who was their heir, and ſhe bein 
married to Sir 'Tho. Tipping of Whitfield in the 
county of Oxford, Bart. and dying Jenuary the 21ſt 
1727-8, left two daughters by the ſaid Sir Thomas 
Tipping, one married to Thomas Archer of Umber- 
ſlade in the county of Warwick, Eſq; and the other 
to Samuel Sandys, Eſq; of Omberſley Court in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, who has ſerved for the city of Worceſter 
in ſeveral Parliaments, Edward, the ſon of Edward 
Ruſſel, 
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bert Clayton, who was ſeconded by Lord Ruſſel, the Parliament was ſoon after diſſolved, 
and no other ever was called during the reign of King Charles IT. In 1683 his Lord- 
{hip was committed priſoner to the Tower upon a charge of High-Treaſon, and on the 
13th of July was tried at the Old Baily for conſpiring the death of the King, Sc. and 
condemned. His behaviour after condemnation and at his death will appear from an account 
drawn up by Dr. Gilbert Burnet, which we ſhall give the reader from the original [BI, 
and of which he has given an abſtract in the firſt volume of the Hiſtory of bis own Time. 


Ruſſel, and Penelope Hill before-mentioned, was 
May the 7th 1097 created Earl of Orford, and mar- 
ried the Lady Margaret, third and youngeſt daughter 
to William the firſt Duke of Bedford, his father's 
brother, and died without iſſue November the 26th 
1727, in the 75th year of his age. We now return 
to William, Francis, and John, the three eldeſt ſons 
of Francis Earl of Bedford by Catharine Bridges his 
wife beforementioned ; whereof John the youn 

was a Colonel in the civil wars for King Charles I, 
and after the reſtoration of King Charles II made 
Colonel of the firſt regiment of foot-guards. Francis, 
the ſecond ſon; died unmarried ; but William, the 
eldeſt, ſncceeded his father, and was the fifth Earl 
of Bedford. Upon the breaking out bf the civil 
wars, he was appointed General of the Parliament's 
Horſe, which pott he quitted in 1643. In 1672 he 
was elected Knight of the Garter. May the ith 
1694, he was created Marquis of Taveſtock and Duke 
of Bedford. He died September the 7th 1700. By 
Anne, daughter to Robert Earl of Somerſet, he had 
ſeven ſons and three daughters ; whereof Diana, the 
eldeſt, was firſt married to Sir Grevil Verney of 3 
ton-Verney in the county of Warwick, Knight of the 
Bath, and afterwards to William Lord Allington ; 
Anne the ſecond died young; and Margaret was 
married to Edward Ruſſel, Earl of Orford before- 
mentioned. Of the ſons, which were Francis, John, 
William, Edward, Robert, James, and George; James, 
who was ſeated at Maidwell in the county of Notth- 
ampton; and died June the 22d 1712, aged 67, left 
by Elizabeth his ſecond wife; an only daugliter nam- 
ed Trephena, wife of Thomas Stawen Eiq; Knight 
of the ſhire for the county of Surrey. Edward; the 
fourth ſon, died June the 21ſt 1714 ; Francis, the 
eldeſt, died without iſſue ; and John, the ſecond, 
died in his infancy; but William, the third 
ſon, was beheaded July the 21ſt 1683, in his father's 
life-time. He married the Lady Rachel, ſecond 
daughter and coheir of Thomas Wriothefly, Earl of 
Southampton, Lord High Treaſurer of England; and 
widow of Francis Lord Vaughan, eldeſt ſon of Richard 
Earl of Carbery ; and by her, who died September 
the 29th 1723, aged 87 years, left iſſue one fon 
named Wriotheſly, and two daughters ; whereof the 
Lady Rachel, the eldeſt, was married to William 
Cavendiſh Duke of Devonſhire, and the Lady Ca- 
tharine to John Manners, Marquis of Granby, at- 
terwards Duke of Rutland. May the 23d 1695 the 
ſaid Wriotheſly, ſon of Lord William Ruſſel, wha 
was beheaded; married Elizabeth, only daughter and 


* 


While 


tober the 11th 1731, married the Lady Diana Spencer 
grand-daughter to John Duke of Marlborough, and 
younger daughter of Charles late Earl of Sunderland, 
by — 4 he had a ſon, who died the day he was 
born, on the 6th of November 1732, and her Grace 
alſo died on the 25th of September 1735. His Grace 
has ſince married a daughter of the Right honour- 
able the Lord Gower. 
| is behaviour after condemnation and at hi 
death will appear from an account drawn up by Dr. 
Gilbert Burnct, <vhich we ſhall give the reader from 
the original.) It is as follows: 
Ihe firit time I came to my Lord Nigel, which 
« was on Monday at three a clock, he received me 
„with his ordinary civility and ſmiling countenance, 
in all reſpects as he uſed to do. He was then 
« folding up his letter to the Duke, which he ſhewed 
„ me, and ſaid, This will be printed, and will be ſel- 
% ling about the fireets as my ſubmiſſion, when 1 am led 
« out to be hanged. He aid, there was nothing in the 
© letter that went againſt him, but the whole of 
« writing to one, whom he had ſo much oppoſed: 
& As he was folding up the paper, he told me the 
* ſtory of Colonel S:4nzy's raſor with as much chear- 
% fulneſs as ever I ſaw in him. Then he fell a la- 
% menting my Lord of EH misfortune, and ſaid; 
& a great part of it was on his account; which he ga- 
« thered from a meſſage he had ſent to his father 
« the night before, that he was ſorrier for his ſon's 
« condition than he was; and from the time in 
« which he did it; and the reaſon cf it he believed 
« was, that the Earl of Fyex had almott forced him 
to admit my Lord Howard to a meeting at his 
« houſe: . For when he ſaw the Lord Howard, Colo- 
&« nel Sidney, and Mr. Hampden coming in, he ſaid 
« to the Earl of Eſſex, who was come before, What 
% hawe abe to do with thii R——? and would have 
& gone out, but the Earl of Eher made him ftay. 
et he ſaid, having that miſtruſt he ſaid very lit- 
« tle. And (to put all that belongs to this matter 
& together) the night before his death, he ſaid to me 
„ in my Lady's hearing, that my Lord Howard in 
« many particulars had ſworn falſely, and done him 
« wrong. But I did not reckon them up, He 
added concerning the Earl of Eſſex, that the day 
« before he, ſeeing his window open, looked towards 
« it through the glaſs in the head of his ſtaff, and 
© ſaw him leave the window as ſoon as he appeared, 
and go into the room. So that he believed his 
« condition gave the fatal criſis to his melancholy. 
i« He ſpoke often of him to me, and very largely, 


heir of John Howland of Stretham in the county of «© the day before his death. He ſaid; he was the 


Surrey Eſq; (by Elizabeth his wife, half-ſiſter to Sir 
Richard Child Bart. now Earl Tilney) and was there- 
upon created Baron Howland of Stretham, June the 
13th 1695, and on the 7th of September 1700 ſus- 
ceeding his grandfather became Duke of Bedford, 
and March the 13th ory he was inſtalled Knight 
of the Garter, and died of the ſmall-pox May the 
26th 1711, in the 31ſt year of his age, leaving iflte 
three ſons and two daughters; of whom the Lady 
Rachel, the eldeſt, is married to Scroop Egerton Duke 
of Bridgwater; and the Lady Elizabeth to William 
Capel, Earl of Eſſex. Of the ſons, who were Wil- 
liam, Wriotheſly, and John, the eldeſt died in his 
infancy ; Wriotheſly, who was born in 1708, and 
ſucceeded his father as Duke of Bedford, on the 22d 
of April 1725 married the Lady Anne Egerton only 
daughter of the abovementioned Scroop Duke of 
Brich ewater by the Lady Elizabeth Churchill, third 
daughter and coheir to John Duke of N 
but died without iſſue October the 23d 1732; by 
which means the Honour deſcended to his only ſur- 
viving brother the Lord John Ruſſel, now Duke of 
Bedford, born September the zoth 1710, who, Oc- 


« worthieſt, the juſteſt, the ſincereſt; and moſt con- 
« cerned for the publick of any man he ever knew. 
% And he alſo told me, that my Lord of Eher was 
« afterwards much troubled for admitting the Lord 


« Howard to their meetings, and thought he would 


« betray them; upon which he anſwered, he had 
« ventured upon the confidence the other had in him: 
i for, added he, if you ſhould betray me, every body 


« would blame you, and not me; but if we ſhould. 


« let ſuch a man as my Lord Hewgrg, betray us, every 
« body would blame us, ay much as him. Thele 


« diſcourſes laſted about half an hour till my Lady 


« was gone with the letter, and then he entered upon 
« the ſeriouſeſt diſcourſes I ever heard. He told 


« me, for death, he thanked God, as a man he ne- 


ver was afraid of it; and did not conſider it with 
„ {o much apprehenſion, as the drawing of a tooth. 
« But he ſaid, he found the courage of a man, that 


« could ventute in the heat of blood, was very diffe- 
« rent from the courage. of a dying Chriſtian and 


« dying in cold blood. That muſt come from an in- 
« ward peace of conſcience and aſſurance of the 
« mercy of God; and that he had to ſuch a degree, 


| « that 
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While he lay under ſentence of death he wrote a letter to the Duke of York dated from 
Newgate July the 16th, which was delivered to the Dutcheſs of York by the Lady 


«a 
La 


«c 


46 


«c 
46 
cc 


that though from the firſt day of his ag we yer 
he reckoned he was a dead man, it had never 
iven him any ſort of trouble. He added, that 
knows, the trouble, I ſaw him in ſome weeks 

ago when his ſon was ill, had gone nearer his 
heart, and taken more of his reſt from him, than 
his preſent condition had done. And he remem- 
bered of a colic he had lately, which had filled 
him with ſo much pain, and ſo oppreſſed his ſpirits, 
that he ſaw how little a man could do, if he came 
to die in ſuch a manner ; whereas he had now all 
his thoughts perfectly about him, and had no other 
apprehenſions of death, but being a little gazed at 
by his friends and enemies, and a moment's pain. 
He ſaid, though he had been guilty of many de- 
fecis and failings (amongſt which he reckoned his 
ſeldom receiving the Sacrament) yet he thanked 
God, he had a clear conſcience, not only in rela- 
tion to the publick, (in which he had gone ſo ſin- 
cerely, that he was ſure he had nothing to anſwer 
for but the ſins of ignorance, and ſome indecent 
diſcourſes, in which he had been generally more 
guilty ; hearing them, and being pleaſed with 
them, than by much ſpeaking) but in relation to 
all his other concerns. He had ſpent much, but 
it was in no ill way. He could never limit his 
bounty to his condition ; and all the thoughts he 
had of the great eſtate that was to deſcend 2 
him was to do more good with it; for he had 
reſolved not to live much above the pitch he was 
then at. He thanked God, that now for theſe 


many years he had made great conſcience of all 


he did; ſo that the fins of omiſſion was the chief 
thing he had to anſwer for. God knew the 
ſincerity of his heart, that he could not go into a 
thing he thought ill, nor could he tell a lie. Af- 
ter an hour's diſcourſe, we prayed together. Then 
he came to talk of his condition. He then 
thought the ſentence would perhaps be execated by 
hanging. But he ſaid, if his friends could bear 
that as well as he could, it was no matter. He 
next fell to ſpeak of a paper to be left behind 
him. He was reſolved to fay very little on the 
ſcaffold, but to leave a larger paper. So he went 


over the heads he thought fit to ſpeak to, which 


I perceived he had conſidered much. He ſaid he 
had much leiſure in the Tower, and had always 
looked for this, for that he did not doubt but the 
Sherift would take care to return ſuch a Jury as 
was reſolved to condemn him, if the King's Coun- 
cil ſhould bid them. So he had been forming in 
his mind what was fit for him to do in this matter ; 
for in moſt of the particulars he expreſſed himſelf 
very near in the ſame words that are in his paper. 


„ So I left him for that night. He deſired me to 


mw 


come again the next day at noon ; and in his mo- 
deſt way deſired as much of my time as I could 
conveniently - ſpare. 
« Next day I came to him, and found him in the 
ſame temper I had left him, ſo ſedate, and upon 
occaſion © ſo chearful, that I never {aw the like 
before. He then went again over the heads of 
his paper, and a minute was made of the points 
he was to write of according to their order. I ſhall 
not mix in this relation any thing of what I ſaid 


to him upon any of them; but this in general, 


that I diſcharged my conſcience in all reſpects, 
both as a faithful ſubject to the King, and as a 
ſincere Miniſter of the Goſpel ought to have done. 
The thing is as it is, and I will neither ſay what 
I approved or diſapproved ; but this I will add, 
that all the critical and nicer parts were very well 
weighed, to an exactneſs in the choice of every 
word. He thought it was incumbent upon him to 
write all he writ ; but he promiſed me to conſider 
every thing, that I had offered 'to him. When 
this was done, he run out into a long diſcourſe of 
the providence of God in this matter. Rumſey 
and Lord Howard were two men he had always a. 
ſecret horror at. Shepherd he thought better of, 
99571711711 | | 19 
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uſſel; 


till he was told ke had betrayed alt, Then he 
ſaid he wondered not he had {worn falſely of him; 
but till then he thought he had forgot himſelf. 
His coming up to town occnfionally ; his being 
called by the Dake of Monmonth with fo good an 
intention; his not going to a formal meeting, 
where Rumſiy was not, but to that where he was 
> neg and the fatal melancholy of the Earl ot 
ſex that morning; all had ſuch marks of a 
Providence of God, that he was fully ſatisfied, it 
was well ordered by God for ſome good ends, that 
it ſhould be as it was. After two hours diſcourſe 
my Lady came. He dined, eat, and drank as 
heartily, and did every thing in as chearful a man- 
ner, as he uſed to do. Ihen he heard (though but 
doubtfully) that Saturday was the day. So he 
wiſhed to have two days more, that he might finiſh 
his paper. After dinner he called for tea, and 
talked of the State of Hungary and the affairs of 
Europe juſt as he uſed to do. When my Lady 
was gone, he expreſſed great joy in the magnani- 
mity of ſpirit he ſaw in her; and ſaid, the part- 
ing with her was the greateſt thing he had to do ; 
for he was afraid, ſhe would be hardly able to bear 
it. The concern about preſerving him filled her 
mind ſo now, that it in ſome meaſure ſupported 
her; but when that would be over, he feared the 
quickneſs of her ſpirits would work all within her. 
From this he turned to ſpeak of his condition, 
which he did in the ſame ſtrain he had done the 
day before. He ſaid he was ſtill very glad he had 
not fled ; for he could not have lived from his 
children, and wife, and friends: that was all the 
happineſs he ſaw in life. He was glad, that 
ſome, who had not lived ſo as to be fit to die, had 


, eſcaped. And a propoſition being ſent him by one 


of the generouſelt and gallanteſt friends in the 
world, of a deſign for making his eſcape, he, in 
his ſmiling way, ſent his thanks very kindly to 
him ; but ſaid, he would make no eſcape. But 
(now I remember better) this was on Wedneſday. 
After this we prayed, and I left him. ; 
On Wedneſday I came to him at noon (the hour 
he had appointed) and found he had writ three 
pages of the eight, of which his paper conſiſts, but 
had left ſome ſpaces void for ſome nicer things; 
and he drew in other pieces of paper what he 
intended to fill them up with. And after dinner, 
(during which, as in all his meals, he behaved 
himſelf in his ordinary manner) he ſhewed it to 
my Lady ; and after a little diſcourſe he filled up 
the void ſpaces ; which he did with that ſevere 
{lriCtneſs, that it was viſible he would not fay a 
word but what was exactly according to his con- 
ſcience. Then upon ſome diſcourſe upon his writ- 
ing to the King, be chearfully reſolved on it. For 
though he always ſaid, he never did any thing 
that he thought contrary to his intereſt ; yet many 
railleries and other indecent things had paſſed, for 
which he prayed God to forgive Lim, and reſolved 
to aſk the King's pardon. And he ſaid, he thought 
he muſt likewiſe let the King know, that he alſo 
forgave him; and he himſelf hit on that expreſ- 
ſion [of all concerned in his death from the higheſt to 
the loweſt.) After ſome more diſcourſe, his father 
and uncle came to, ſee him; and we all prayed 
again, and I left him for that night. | 

% On Thurſday I came at noon, and found he 
had got very near the end of his paper ; ſo that 
he concluded it before dinner. Only again I ſaw 
new void ſpaces, and ſaw on other papers blotted 
draughts of what he deligned to put in them. 
And he likewiſe filled them up before he dined ; 
ſo that he was at great eaſe. n this my Lady 
came in, and told him the reſpite till Monday 
was denied. This touched him a little; but I 
perceived it only in his looks; but he ſaid no- 
thing but that he thought ſuch a thing was never 
denied to common _ Yet when he conſi- 
dered, that he had done with his papers, he was 
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Ruſſel; and another to the King, dated July the 19th, to be delivered to his Majeſty 
'1. 7 afrer 


pn very well ſatisfied, and ſaid afterwards, 
e was glad it was not granted, for all that he 
defired it for, was that he might have one whole 
day for the concerns of his foul, and have nothing 
to mix with them. So he dined, and after dinner 
he wrote his letter to the King. Then he wrote 
his ſpeech he intended to make to the Sheriff. 
Only upon the report of what Capt. Walcot had 
ſaid of him, he added thoſe words relating to 
that on Friday. Then he was more compoſed 
than ever ; for all was done, that could have given 
him any uneaſy work to his thoughts. He Fake 
of all people, that had appeared againſt him, par- 
ticularly of the Lord Howard, with great pity, 
but with reſentment. He ſaid he had boon 
well enough known before ; but now it was ſo 
much better, that he could betray no body any 
more. When my Lady went, he ſaid, he wiſhed 
ſhe would give over beating every buſh; and run- 
— ſo about for his N But when he 
conſidered, that it would be ſome mitigation of 
her ſorrow afterwards, that ſhe left nothing un- 
done, that could have given any probable hopes, 
he acquieſced ; and indeed I never ſaw his heart 
ſo near failing him, as when he ſpake of her. 
Sometimes I ſaw a tear in his eye, and he would 
turn about, and preſently change the diſcourſe. 
He reſolved to receive the Sacrament on Friday ; 
and ſo reſolved to ſpend that day, as he intended 
to have done the Lord's-day, had he lived fo long. 
The Sacrament was to be given him early in the 
morning, becauſe of Captain Richardſon's attend- 
ance on the other executions that day. So the 
Dean of Canterbury, who was with him every 
day, except Thurſday (in which he was engaged) 
come in the morning, and gave it him accordin 

to the Common-Prayer ; which he received wit 

that grave and ſedate devotion, that ſtill appeared 
in him. His man deſired to receive with him; 


' ſo the Captain took our promiſe, that there ſhould 


be nothing done, while his man was in the room 


but the giving of the Sacrament ; and therefore 


till it was over, the Dean ſpake nothing to him. 
But after that, the Dean aſked him of his believ- 
ing all the Articles of Chriſtian Religion; which 
were indeed the doftrine of this Church. He ſaid 
he did believe them truly. Then he aſked him 
of his forgiving all perſons. That, he ſaid, he 
did from his heart. And in the laſt place he told 
him, he hoped he would diſcharge his conſcience 
in full and free Confeflion. He aſſured him he 
had done it; ſo the Dean left him. None but 
my Lady and I ſtaid; and that morning I preach- 
ed two ſermons to him ; the firſt was on Rev. xiv. 
13. the ſecond on P/ahn xxtiii: 4. They were a- 
bout half an hour in length, and there was an 
interval of about two hours between. He was 
leaſed to tell me at night, that what I ſpake came 
into his heart, and he believed it was ſent to him 
from God. In the interval he told me, he could 
not pretend to ſuch high joys and longings, but on 
entire reſignation of himſelf to the will of God, 
and a perfect ſerenity of his mind. He ſaid he 
once had ſome trouble; becauſe he found not thoſe 
longings, Mr. Hampden the younger had; of whom 
he ſpake often with wy kindneſs and eſteem. 
He had a few days before his commitment given 
him from Mr. Baxter his late book of Dying 
Thoughts ; and he found many things in that ſo pat 
to his own condition, that he bleſſed God for the 
comforts of that book. He dined as he uſed to 
do. After dinner he ſigned the copies of his pa- 
pers, and wiſhed it might be that night ſent to 
the preſs ; which my Lady ordered by his direction. 
« After Dinner his children were brought to 
him. I ſaw him receive them with his ordina 
ſerenity ; but I ſtaid not till he diſmiſſed them. 
I left him for about three hours, and came to him 
at eight a clock. He ſupped very chearfully, and 
after ſupper fell into a long and pleaſant diſcourſe 
of his two daughters ; and of ſeveral other things. 
He deſired me to pray both before ſupper and at 
his parting with my Lady. He talked of ſeveral 
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ſages concerning dying men with that freedom 
in his ſpirit, that made us all ſtare one upon ano- 
ther. And when a note was ſent to my Lady of 
a new project for his preſervation, he did ſo treat 
it in ridicule, that I was amazed, and I wondered 
much, that when he ſaw us, that were about him; 
not able to contain our griefs, he, who was ſo 
tender himſelf, was not by that more ſoftned. 
« At ten a clock my Lady left him. He kiſſed 
her four or five times, and ſhe kept her ſorrow 
ſo within herſelf, that ſhe gave him no diſturbance 
by their parting. After ſhe was gone, he ſaid, 
Now the bitterneſs of death is paſt ; and ran out into 
a long diſcourſe concerning her ; how great a 
bleſſing ſhe had been to him; and ſaid, what a 
miſery it would have been to him, if ſhe had not 
had that magnanimity of ſpirit joined to her ten- 
derneſs, as never to have defired him to do a baſe 
thing for the aving of his life. Whereas other- 
wiſe what a week ſhould have paſſed, if ſhe had 
been crying on me to turn Informer, and be a Lord 


Howard ! Though he then repeated what he had 


often before ſaid, that he knew of nothing where- 
by the peace of the nation was in danger ; and 
that all that ever was, was either looſe diſcourſe, 


or at moſt embryos, that never came to any thing; 


ſo that there was nothing on foot to his knowledge. 
But he left that diſcourſe, and returned to ſpeak 
of my Lady. He ſaid, there was a fignal Provi- 
dence of God in giving him ſuch a wife, where 
there was birth, fortune, great underſtanding, great 
Religion, and great kindneſs to him; but her 
carriage in his extremity was beyond all. He ſaid, 
he was glad that ſhe and his children were to loſe 
nothing by his death ; and it was great comfort to 
him, thar he left his children in ſuch a mother's 
hands ; and that ſhe had promiſed to him to take 
cate of herſelf for their ſakes ; which I heard her 
do. Then he left this diſcourſe, and talked of his 
change, how great a change death made, and how 
wonderful hoe new ſcenes would ſtrike on a ſoul. 
He had heard how ſome, that had been born 
blind, were ſtruck, when, by the couching of 
their cataracts, they ſaw. But what, ſaid he, if 
the firſt thing one ſaw were the ſun- riſing? | 

About twelve he undreſſed himſelf, and was lock- 
ed in, having given order to call him at four; ſo 
at four we called him, and he was faſt aſleep. He 
dreſſed himſelf as he uſed to do, neither with 


more nor leſs care; only ke would not loſe time 


to be ſhaved. He was in the ſame temper he had. 
always been in, and thanked God he felt no ſort of 


fear nor hurry in his thoughts. We prayed tog „ 
C- 


ther with ſome intervals, five or ſix times ; and 


tween hands, he often went into his chamber, 


and prayed by himſelf. Once he came out with 
more than ordinary, joy, and ſaid he had been 
much inſpired in his laſt prayer, and wiſhed he 
could have writ it down, and ſent it to his wife. 
The Dean came, and prayed, and ſpake alſo with 
him. We both looked at one another, amazed 
at the temper he was in. He gave me ſeveral com- 
miſſions to his relations; but none more earneſt 
than to one of them, againſt all revenges for 
what had been done to him. He told me, ga was 
to give me his watch, and wound it up, and ſaid, 
[ done with time; now eternity comes. The 
ring, in which the ribband goes, broke in . his 
hands; which he thought a little ſtrange. He 
once was giving me his watch in the priſon ; but 
he thought it would be more decent to do it on the 
ſcaffold. He alſo called a ſtory to mind, which 


* might perhaps come to be talked of, in which 


another was concerned; and though his part was 
worthy and truly religious, there is a very good 
reaſon why it ſhould not be ſpoken of; ſo he charg- 
ed me never to ſpeak of it, unleſs I heard it talked 
of, and then he left me to my diſcretion. I con- 
feſs, when he began with a charge of ſecrecy, I 
thought it was ſomething relating to the publick ; 
and I told him, I — not promiſe it. But it 
was wholly of another nature. 

« He continued in this temper to the laſt. ar 
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after his Lordſhip's death. Theſe two letters ſhall be inſerted from the copies of them 


written 
Inn-Fiel 


the Lady Ruſſel's own hand [C]. 


is called for tea, and drank two difhes ; and about 
* half an hour before he expected to be called on, he 
„ drank a og of ſherry, and eat a mouthful of 
Ye bread. He aſked the Dean how Sir Richard Car- 
% Bet (who he heard was fick) did, and when he 
v ſaw Col. Titus, and defired to be remembered to 
„ him; and was aſking, if they were taking up any 
* more, juſt as Capt. Richardſon told him the Sherifts 
* were come. So he withdrew for half a quarter 
* of an hour, and then came out with no alteration 
+ in his looks. 

« As he came down, my Lord Cavendiſh was be- 
„ low, and he took leave of him; but when he 
« left him, he remembered of ſomewhat of great 
« importance, and went back to him, and ſpake to 
« him with great earneſtneſs. He told me what it 
4% was in general, and wiſhed me to ſecond it. He 
« went out to his coach with his ordinary chearful- 
© neſs, and wondered to ſee ſo great a crowd. 

« As we were going, he looked about him ſtill, 
= and knew ſeveral perſons. Some he ſaw ſtaring 
% on him, who knew him, and did not put off their 
„ hats. He faid there was great joy in ſome ; but 
„that did not touch him ſo much as the tears he ob- 
* ſerved in other people's eyes; for that, he ſaid, 
made him tender. i obſerved he was finging of- 
© ten within himſelf, but could not hear the words. 
% I aſked him what he ſang ? He ſaid it was the 


beginning of the i19th Pialm ; but he ſhould ſing 


„better very ſoon. And obſerving the crowd, he 
* ſaid he ſhould ſoon ſee a greater and better company. 

« As we came by Warwick-houſe, obſerving all 
* ſhut up there, he aſked, if my Lord Clare was out 
* of town. I told him, he could not think any 
„% windows would be open there upon this occaſion. 

« As we came to turn into Little-Queen-ftreet, he 
« ſaid, I have often turned to the other hand with 
great comfort; but now I turn to this with greater; 
« and looked towards his own houſe, and then, as 
« the Dean of Canterbury, who ſat over againſt him, 
* told me, he ſaw a tear or two fall from him. 

« When we came into the field, he wondered to 
* ſee ſuch a crowd. I remember it rained as we 
« were in the way; and he ſaid to us, this rain may 
„ do you hurt, that are bare-headed. And the 
* night before at ſupper, when he heard it rain hea- 
« vily, he ſaid it would ſpoil the ſhew to morrow, 
« if the rain ſhould continue ; for a ſhew in a rainy 
* day was a very dull thing. 

« After all was quiet, he ſpake to the Sheriff, 
„% what he intended, of which he read the greater 
«« part. Then he deſired the Dean to pray. After 
* that, he ſpake a word to the Dean, and gave him 
1 his ring, and gave me his watch, and bid me go 
* to Southampton-houſe and to Bedford houſe, and 
deliver the commiſſions that he had given me in 
% charge. Then he kneeled down, and prayed about 
« three of four minutes by himſelf. Afterwards he 
„ undrefled himſelf. He had brought a night - cap 
„ in his own pocket, _—_— leſt his man might not 
«« get up to him. But on the way he obſerved him 
« walking very ſad by the coach, and ſaid, Taun- 
« ton 1 a faithful ſervant to me; and I hope, 
« if my fon lives, he ſhall ſerve him as long as he 
„ has done me. 

« He threw off his periwig, and put on his night. 
„cap, and then unbuttoned his coat, and let it be 
% drawn off. After that he took off his cravat; and 
« all this without the leaſt change of countenance, 
« And with the ſame courage, after he had given 
« the Executioner what he intended him, (which he 
% had forgot to do at firſt) he laid himſelf along, 
% and ſaid he would give no ſign. But when he had 
% Jain down, I looked once at him, and ſaw no 
change in his looks; and though he was {till lift- 
« ing up his hands, there was no trembling, though 
« in the moment in which I looked, the Executioner 
« happened to be laying his ax to his neck, to di- 
40 ol ka to take aim : I thought it touched him ; 
but am ſure he ſeemed not to mand it. | 


US 


His Lordſhip was beheaded in Lincoln's. 


July the 21ſt 1683, The paper, which he left in the Sheriff 's hands, gave 


great 


« This is a punctual and true relation of all that 
„I can remember between him and me. 
«c G. BY 


[C] Theſe two letters ſhall be inſerted from the copies 
of them, coritten by the Lady RufſePs own Hund.] 


The former is endorſed, A cy of my Lord's letter ra 
the Duke, which I delivered to the Ducheſs. 


« May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 

The oppoſition I have appeared in to your Royal 
„ Highneſs's intereſt, has been ſuch, as I have ſcarce 
«« the confidence to be a petitioner to you, though in 
* order to the ſaving of my life. Sir, God knows 
what I did, did not proceed from any perſonal ill 
** will or animoſity to your Royal Highneſs; but 
*« merely becauſe I was of opinion, that it was the 
te beſt way for preſerving the religion eſtabliſhed by 
% law ; in which, if I was miſtaken, yet I acted fin- 
« cerely, without any ill end in it. And as for any 
« baſe deſign againſt your perſon, I hope your Royal 
« Highneſs will be ſo juſt to me, as not to think me 
« capable of ſo vile a thought. But I am now reſolved, 
and do faithfully engage myſelf, that if it ſhall 
« pleaſe the King to pardon me, and if your Royal 
« Highneſs will interpoſe in it, I will in no fort 
« meddle any more in the leaſt __— to your 
% Royal Highneſs ; but will be readily determined to 
« live in any of the world, which his Majeſty 
« ſhall preſcribe, and will never fail in my daily 
% prayers, both for his Majeſty's preſervation and ho- 
% nour, and your Royal Highneſs's happineſs ; and 
« will wholly withdraw myſelf from the affairs 
« of England, unleſs called by his Majeſty's orders 
« to ſerve him ; which I never be wanting to 
« do to the uttermoſt of my power. And if your 
% Royal Highneſs will be ſo gracious to me, as to 
« move on my account, as it will be an engagement 
«« upon me beyond what I can in reaſon expect, ſo it 
« will make the deepeſt impreſſions on me poſſible; for 
« no fear of death can work ſo much as os me, as ſo 
great an obligation will for ever do upon, 


« May it pleaſe your Royal Highneſs, 
« Your Royal Highneſs's moſt humble 


* 


Newgate, « and molt obedient ſervant, 
16 July, oy 
1683, * « W. Ruſſell” 


The latter is endorſed, A copy of my Lord's letter ts 
the King, to be delivered after his death, and was 
fo by his uncle Colonel Ruſſell. 


« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 

Since this is not to be delivered till after my 
« death, I hope your Majeſty will forgive the pre- 
« ſumption of an attainted man's writing to you. My 
chief buſineſs is humbly to aſk your pardon for any 
thing that I have either ſaid or done, that might 
look like want of reſpect to your Majeſty, or duty 
«* to your government; in which, though I do to 
the laſt moment acquit myſelf of all deſigns again 
« your * or of altering of the government, and 
«« proteſt I know of no deſign now on foot againſt 
« either ; yet I do not deny but I have heard many 
things, and ſaid ſome things, contrary to my duty; 
% for which, as I have aſked God's pardon, ſo I 
% humbly beg your Majeſty's. And I take the liber- 
« ty to add, that though I have met with hard mea- 
« ſure, yet I forgive all concerned in it from the 
« highelt to the loweſt ; and I pray God to bleſs both 
« your perſon and government, and that the publick 
40 and the true Proteſtant religion may be pre- 
« ſerved under you. And I crave leave to end my 
« days with this ſincere proteſtation, that my heart 
« was ever deyoted to that which I thought was your 
&« true intereſt ; in which, if I was miſtaken, I ho 
« your diſpleaſure againſt me will end with my life, 
« and that no part of it ſhall fall on my wife and 

5 FT « children; 


RUS 


great offence to the Court; and Dr. Gilbert Burnet was particularly charged as the Au- 


thor of it, from which imputation he vindicated himſelf in a 


paper, which ſhall be 


given from the original in the remark [D]; and the Lady Ruſſel wrote a letter to his 


* children; which is the laſt petition will ever be 
offered you from, | 
« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, 
« Your Majeſty's moſt faithful, moſt 
Newgate, ** dutiful, and molt obedient ſubje&, 
July 19, 
1683. „% W. Ruſſell.“ 


[D] He windicates himſelf in a paper, which ſhall 
be given from the original in the remark.] 


Indorſed in the Lady Ruſſel's hand, An account of 
what paſt concerning his laſt ſpeech and paper betwweene 


my Lord and the Doctor. The larger papers o apes 
and diſcourſe I gave my ſon about 705. n 


„% Ax AccovunT of all that paſſed between the 
late Lord Ruſſell and me concerning his laſt ſpeech 
and paper. 

„On Monday the 16th of July my Lady Ruſtell 
* told me, that her huſband defired me to come to 
« him. So I went to Newgate about three a clock 
« in the afternoon ; and after ſome hours diſcourſe 
* on other ſubjects he told me, he intended to leave 
« ſomewhat behind him in writing, and went over 
« the heads of it very near in the ſame words, in 
« which they are expreſſed in the paper. There was 
„ one thing indeed, that I ſuggeſted, which he had 
« not in 2 thoughts: it was concerning practice 
« with the witneſſes in the Popiſh plot. I told him, 
« I did not think he was capable of any ſuch thing; 
* but if by any hint he had reaſon to think there was 


« any practice in that matter, it was a great fin for - 


« him to have carried on = thing upon ſuch evi- 
« dence. He thanked me for ſaying this to him, 
« and ſaid he would clear himſelf of it. We had 
« alſo great diſcourſe about the unlawfulneſs of re- 
« ſiſtance ; and I thought that by the ground I gained 
« at firſt, it would be eaſy to perſuade him, that it 
« was abſolutely unlawful. But indeed he went no 
« further at firſt than he did at laſt ; yet I thought 
te the ſtep he made, gave further hopes; and ſo I 
« told the Dean of Canterbury, that I believed he 
« was convinced of it ; but the ſequel of this will 
appear afterwards. On Tueſday I went to him a- 
« gain, and he went over the points, concerning 
« which he intended to write, and a memorandum was 
« made on a little piece of paper in 8vo of the heads, 
« and the order, in which he intended to ſay them. 
I again went over the point of the unlawfulneſs of re- 
e ſiſtance, and laid it fully open to him. So having 
« thus prepared himſelf, he ſent away my Lady on 
«« Wedneſday morning, and ordered that none ſhould 
„ be admitted till noon. When I came to him at 
« noon, I found he had written three pages of the 
« twelve, of which his paper conſiſts ; and that he 
« had left two void ſpaces ; the reſt he had writ with 
« the run of his pen; but theſe paſſages he would 
not fill up till he had firſt formed them in other 


- 
* 


pieces of paper. My Lady came in ſoon after me, 


« and ſaw how far he had gone, together with the 
« void ſpaces; and after dinner he filled them up. 
But he ſaw by his memorandum, that he had much 
yet before him ; and it was that that made him 
« ſo deſirous of a reprieve till Monday. But doubt- 
ing that might not be granted, he reſolved to ſet 
« cloſe to it on Thurſday. So he ſent away my 
« Lady by ſix a clock, and was fo neg to be left 
« alone, that he would not let her itay till her coach 
« ſhould come, and he renewed his orders, that none 
« might be admitted to him till one a clock. When 
I came to him at that hour, I found that he had 
not above half an hour's writing before him ; but 
there were again ſome void ſpaces ; two of which 
« I well remember, and I ſaw lying before him the 
«« draughts of what he had intended for filling them 
„up; and I believe there were more of thoſe blotted 
« draughts, .for I ſaw him burn a handful of foul 
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Majeſty 


pro after dinner; but I only looked on the 
lotted draughts of thoſe two parts of his paper. 
My Lady came in ſoon after me, and ſaw likewiſe 
all he had written, and one of the void ſpaces not 
yet filled up. She likewiſe ſaw the foul draughts 
he had written for ſome of them. After dinner 
he writ his letter to the King, and what he in- 
tended to ſay to the Sheriff, ly having a report 
of Captain Walcot's having accuſed him as know- 
ing the plot, and being deep in it, he added on 
Friday that part of his ſhort ſpeech, which relates 
to it; and ſo he concluded all he had to write. 
In his paper he writ theſe words relating to the 
matter of reſiſtance : For my part, I cannot dem, 
but that I have been of opinion, that a free nation 
like this might defend their Religion and Liberties, 
when invaded, and taken from them, though under 
pretence and colour of law. But ſome eminent and 
worthy Divines, who have had the charity to be 
often with me, and whom I valre and gſleem to a 
very great degree, have offered me weighty reaſons to 


«« perſuade me, that Faith and Patience are the proper 


ways for the preſervation of Religion, and the metho# 
of the Goſpel is to faffer perſecution rather than to uſe 
reſflance. But if I have ſinned in this, I hope God 
will not lay it to my charge, ſince he knows it was 
only a fin of ignorance. In this he . not fit 
to come up to a poſitve renunciation of that opi- 
nion. So the Dean of Canterbury, when a great 
part of the paper was read to him on Friday morn- 
ing, was ſorry to find it ſo defective; but being 
then called away ſuddenly, by reaſon of Captain 
Richardſon's being obliged to attend the execu- 
tions, he had not leiſure to ſpeak of it at that 
time, but came in the afternoon, and preſt my 
Lord very earneſtly to deliver himſelf more fully 
in that matter, and gave him a paper concernin 

it; and as he came out meeting me, he had muc 

diſcourſe with me about it, and wiſhed me to preſs 
my Lord home in the thing, which I aſſured him 
I had done, and would again reinforce it, though 
I did not think it likely he would go much fur- 
ther. He wiſhed me either to carry him further, 
or to daſh out that whole paragraph, ſince the con- 
clufion of it was ſo cold; and he wiſhed, that the 
firſt part of it might be quite left out. So I 
waited on my Lord, and ſpake home to him about 
it. He told me, he could nct ſay a lie, and he 
was ſure I would not defire it; and he was ſure, if 
he went further, he muſt needs lie. He ſaid, he 
had not leiſure now to ſtudy Politics. The notion 
he had of laws and of the Engliſh 2 
was different from ours; yet he ſaid, ſo far di 

he ſubmit to us, and to the reaſons we had offered 
him, that he was willing to go ſo far as he had 
done, but he could not go further without bein 

diſingenuous. So when at laſt I 2 the daſh- 
ing out the whole paragraph, he was very well 
ſatisfied, and ſaid his chief reaſon for putting it 
in was to prevent any inconveniency that n 
come to us; ſo it was ſtruck out. But he ſaid 
often, that whatever his opinion might be in caſes 
of extremity, he was againſt theſe ways, and ever 
thought a Parliamentary cure was the proper reme- 
dy 2 all the diſtempers of the nation; and ſaid 
that he and a few more (I think he ſaid either 
half a dozen or half a ſcore) had taken much 
pains to moderate people's heats for three years 
together, and had ever perſuaded their friends to 
be quiet, and wait for a Parliament. I am far 
from covering myſelf with a pretence of the ſeal 
of confeſſion, and upon that refuſing to anſwer to 
any thing, that has been aſked me; for I will 
know nothing, in which the fate is concerned, un- 
der ſecrecy ; of which I gave. this clear inſtance: 
for about half an hour before he was carried out, 
he called me to his chamber, and told me, he was 


to lodge a ſecret with me, but deſired a * 


5 


8 


*. 
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Majeſty a few days after his Lordſhip's death, to aſſure him, that her huſband 
Rd Author * that paper delivered to the Sheriff [E]. oy 


« of ſecrecy, except it happened to be talked of, 
« I ſtopped him, and ſaid, if it concerned the go- 
« vernment, I would not promiſe ſecrecy. But I 
« found it was of another nature. It is true, I ſaid, 
« that as to the diſcourſes, that paſt between him 
„„ and me, and what I had diſliked in his paper, I 
„thought I was not bound to give an account of 
„it; for though there is nothing of confeſſion in 
« the caſe, yet it would look too like a pretending 
« to merit in me, and a caſting a load on him, that 
„I thought I could not do it, and therefore begged 
to be excuſed, fince the conferences between a dying 


„or two in it another uſes, when nothing is more 
„common then to take up ſuch words we like, or 
« are accuſtomed to in our converſation. I 

* leave further to avow to your Majeſty, that al that 
is ſet downe in the paper read to your Majeſty on 
« Sunday night, to be ſpoken in m preſence, is 
« exactly true; as I doubt not but the reſt of the 
paper is, which was written at my requeſt ; and 
* the Author of it in al his converſation with m 
* huſband, that I was privy to, ſhowed himſelfe a 
loyal ſubject to your Majeſty, a faithful frind to 
* him, and a moſt tender and conſciencious Miniſter 


« man and a Divine, to whom he particularly opens © to his ſoule. I do therefore humbl ou 
« himſelf, ſeem to me ſacred -+— wx | « Majeſty would be fo charitable to Say Troy 
« As to all theſe M in matters of fact, I * who in al his life was obſerved to act with the 

« am ready, whenſoever I ſhall be called upon, to“ greateſt clearneſſe and fincerity, would not at the 
« take my oath upon them. point of death doe ſo diſingenious and falſe a thing, 
| « G, BURNET.” © as to deliver for his own what was not ewes < 

« and expreſsly ſo. And if after the loſſe, in ſuch 

[E] The Lady Rufſel worote a letter to his 2770 ... * a manner, of the beſt huſband in the world, I 
to aſſure him, that her huſband was the real Author of © were capable of any conſolation, your Majeſty only 
the paper delivered to the Sheriff. ] could afford it by having better thoughts of him ; 
| « which, when I was fo importunat to ſpeak with 

Indorſed by Lady Ruſſel, My letter to the King a © your Majeſty, I thought I had ſom reaſon to be- 
few days after my dear Lord's death. * leve I ſhould have inclined you to, not upon the 
« credit of my word, but through the evidence of 

« May it pleaſe your Majeſty, * what I had to ſay. I hope I have writ nothin 

I find my huſband's enemies are not appeaſed “ in this, that wil dipleaſe your Majeſty. If I have, 

« with his blood, but ftil continue to miſrepreſent © 1 humbly beg you to confider it as coming from 
« him to your Majeſty. Tis a great addition to my © a woman amazed with grief ; and that you wil 
« ſorrows, to hear your Majeſty 1s prevailed _ i . © — the daughter of a perſon, who ſerved your 
«« beleve, that the paper he delivered to the Sheriffe “ Majeſty's father in his greateſt extremityes, [and your 
« at his death was not his own. I can truly ſay, © Majeſty in your 4 poſts ,] and one that is 


« and am ready in the ſolemneſt manner to atteſt, * not conſcious of having ever done any thing * Theſe words 
The words in- « that [during his impriſonment “] I often heard * to offend you [before*®]. I ſhal ever pray for are likewiſe crof- 
on — « him diſcourſe the chiefeſt matters contained in that your Majeſty's long life and happy reign, who am, ſed out. 
croſſed out. «« paper in the ſame expreſſions he therein uſes, as * with all humility, „ This word 
„ {ome of thoſe few relations, that were admited e ee 
« to him, can likewiſe averr. And ſure tis an ar- May it pleaſe your Majeſty, &c." out. 


„ gument of no great force, that ther is a phraſe 


RUSSILIANUS (TIBERIUS), a very ſubtle as well as bold Philoſopher, lived 
in the 16th Century, He was born in Calabria, and was one of the moſt famous 
Diſciples of Auguſtin Niphus. He was ſo haſty and paſſionate, that when he diſputed 
with other ſtudents he uſed ſometimes to fight; for which reaſon Niphus, in a jeſt, 
= - (a) That is, 2 which at that time might paſs for wit, called him Turberius (a) inſtead of Tiberius (b). 
turbulent perſons 4e was ſo ambitious as to imitate Joannes Picus, and perhaps even to ſurpaſs him; 
6% Auguſt. Ni- for he propoſed, to be publickly diſputed upon, in ſeveral Univerſities of Italy, four 


— _—_ _— hundred propoſitions, taken from almoſt all ſciences (c). This exaſperated the inquiſitors, (e) See Naudeus, 
316. as they had been at the like attempt of Joannes Picus; and were greatly ſurprized that 7 4: 
Ruſſilianus, being ſo young a man, was ſo impudent as to maintain — opinions oy * 


which they thought impious [4]. They cauſed him to be proſecuted, which did not 
| terrify 


tice labis damnata fuerant, rurſum in ſcenam, Acade- 
micarum concertationum palaſtram, rewcari (1). i.e. (1) Naudz 
It is very certain he trod ſo exactly in Picus Mi- (2 Julias 4 U. 
« randula's ſteps, that, in imitation of him, he pro- pho, p. 40. 
« poſed upwards of four hundred propoſitions, in 
« almoſt all ſciences, to be diſputed upon in the uni- 
verſities of Italy. This highly exaſperated the 
Inquiſitors, (to whom Picus Mirandula alſo had gi- 
ven great offence on the like occaſion ;) for they 
could not bear to hear a Philoſopher, ſo ve 
66 young, and of ſo forward an underſtandin » Ak- 
** firm that Chriſt, with regard to the diſpoſition or 
* temperature of his body, and the hiſtory of his life 
« and death, was ſubje& to the power of the ſtars : 
«* that time and the heavens ſhould be aſſerted as of 
« eternal duration; that the flood, which we Chrifti- 
„ ans declare to have happened but once, ſhould 
« be laughed at, as a thing that had already happen- 
« ed at certain ſeaſons, ly, that the reſt of Pi- 
« cus's doctrines, long fince propoſed by him, and 
« condemned as raſh and heretical, ſhould be again 
« revived, and made a ſubjeR for academical diſ- 
% putatiqns.” Heidegger accuſes him of aſſerting 
the opinion of one Henry Mecklinius, a diſciple of 
EY Albertus 


, 


[4] The Inquifitors . .- . were greatly ſurprized that 
Ruffilianus . . . . was ſo impudent as to 1 foo: 
ral opinions which they thought impious.] He aſſerted 
that Chriſt, with regard to the temperature of his bo- 
dy, and the courſe of his life, was ſubje& to the in- 
fluence of the ſtars ; that time and the heavens never 
had any beginning; that the flood under Noah was 
not a ſingular accident. He revived many of the 
doctrines of John Picus, which had been condemned, 
as Gabriel Naudzus affirms. Tam ardenter Pici Mi-“ 
randulani weſtigiis inſtitiſſe certum eſt, ut 4 _ ac ille, 

10nes a quadringentas, ex omni farme ſcientia- 
7 fg oa publicis in Italiæ Gynnafiis, diſpu- 
tandas propoſuerit z ſed invitis tamen ac frementibus, 
uemadmodum etiam Pico contigerat, ſacris fidei quæſitori- 
1 gui patienter ferre non poterant, ab hoc tam præcocis 
ut ſapientiæ, fic ætatis Pbilganbo, Chriflum quoad ſui 
corporis temperiem, & wite mortiſque hiſloriam legibus 
3 ſubjici: tempus, & Calum, durationis æternæ 
conflitui ; Inundationem illam uniwerſalem, uam nos 
Chrifliani ſemel dumtaxat accidifſe contendimus, ſannis, 
& dicacibus verbis excipi, quai certis temporum inclina- 
tionibus reverti ſolitam: Catera denigue Placita, que 
dudum d Pico in medium propofita, temeritatis, & here- 
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(2) Heidegger. 
Hift. Patriarch. 
Exercitat. 17. p. 
538. Tom. 1. 
He ſays the ſame 
in his diſſertation 
de Signis cœleſti- 
bus, P · 679. 


{a) Mr. Joſeph 
Glanvil's Preface 
to Biſhop Ruſt's 
Diſeurſe of 
Truth, Edition 
London 1682, in 
Svo. 


(1) See The Re- 
mains of Dr. 
George Ruſt, late 
Lord Bijbep of 


Dromore, in the 


Kingdom of Ire- *P 


land. Collected 
and publi 
Henry Hallytwell, 
p. 21, London 
1686, in 4to. 


\« thoſe miſapprehenſions, 


by „ practices and behaviour of men. 
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terrify him; on the contrary, he had the courage to publiſh a very ſharp apology againſt 


823 


the Monks [BJ. I have quoted elſewhere (d) a ſpeech, in which he introduces phi- 
loſophy repreſenting her grievances to Leo X. 


Albertus Magnus, viz. that the flood was cauſed by 
the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn, at the extre- 
mity of the ſign Cancer, oppoſite to the conſtellation 
Argo. Et Mechlinius quidem in Commentariis, quas edi- 


dit in magnas Albumaſaris conjunctionis, refert, ſe inve- 


nifſe ex aſtronomicis ſupputationibus, quod Noeticum Dilu- 
wium præceſſerit conjunctio quedam Aflrorum, generalem 
Aquarum ionem inducens, nimirum Jovis & Saturni 
in fine Cancri, e regione Argolice Navis per quam etiam 
Arca Noe fignificatur. Verum hanc Sententiam ſuperiori 
ſecul a Tiberio Calabro defenſam refutavit Hieronymus 
Armellinus Dominicanus, edito peculiari adverſus eum vo- 
lumine, in quo eam tamquam — aiſtuante floma- 
cho damnavit (2). i. e. Mechlinius, in his commen- 
* taries on the t Albumaſar, relates, that he 
found by aſtronomical calculations, that Noah's 
* flood was preceded by a certain conjunction of the 
* ſtars, which occaſioned the univerſal deluge, viz. 

the conjunction of Jupiter and Saturn in the extre- 
% mity of Cancer, oppoſite to the conſtellation Argo, 
« which alſo 2 Noah's ark. But this opinion, 
* which Tiberius of Calabria defended in the laſt 


age, was confuted by Jerom Armellinus, a Do- 
minican Frier, in a book he wrote profeſſedly a- 
gainſt him ; and wherein he, in the moſt furious 
terms, condemns that opinion as heretical.” 

[5] He had the courage to publiſh a very ſharp apolb- 
gy againſt the Monks.) Here follows another do 
trom Gabriel Naudæus. Quamobrem ſeverius in illum, 
& diligentius inquirere cerperunt, ſed es tamen veluti du- 

big pugnæ exitu, ut Tyberius edito adverſus cucullatos 

Apologetico, talem enim libelb ſuo titulum efſe voluit, & 

opiniones ſuas liberius quam antea feciſſet propugnaſſe, & 

acrius ejuſmodi cenſores ſuos, quam rationi conſentaneum 

Met, pupug iſſe videretur (3). i. e. For this reaſon they ,, 
began to inform againſt him with greater ſeverity ;, Judicis de Nie 
* and diligence than beſte; but Ruſſilianus, on the o- pho, p. ga. 
ther hand, publiſhed an apology age inſt the hood- 

ed Friers, for ſuch was the title he gave his book, 

„ wherein he defended his own opinions with greater 

freedom than ever he had done; and ſeemed to 

have fallen upon his cenſurers in a ſharper manne 

than was conſiſtent with reaſon.” 


t RUST (GEORGE), an excellent Engliſh Writer and Divine in the 17th Cen- 
tury, was educated in Chriſt College in the Univerſity of Cambridge, of which he was 
Fellow, and where he lived in great eſteem and reputation for his eminent learning and 
virtues, and was one of the firit in the Univerſity who overcame the prejudices of the 
education of the times before the Reſtoration, and was very inſtrumental to enlarge others. 
He had too great a ſoul for the trifles of that age, and ſaw early the nakedneſs of phra- 


{es and fancies, 


He out-grew the pretended orthodoxy of thoſe days, and addicted 


himſelf to the primitive learning and theology, in which he even then became a great 


maſter (a). 


In 1651 he delivered in his own Chapel a diſcourſe upon Proverbs xx. 27. 


[4], which in 1655 he preached at St. Mary's in Cambridge upon John xviii. 38. This 
piece was firſt publiſhed by Mr. Jeſeph Glanvil at London in 1682 in 8vo, under the title 
of A Diſcourſe of Truth, in a volume entitled, Two choice and uſeful Treatiſes; the one Lux 


Orientalis : Or an enquiry into the opinion of the Eaſtern Sages concerning the Pre-exiſtence 


A} A diſcourſe Proverbs xx. 27.] In this diſ- 
ol our — 9 (1), that “ there are two 
things, God and a man's own ſoul, the want of right 
« apprehenſion whereof is a great foundation both of 
t are concerning the 
rovidences and diſpenſations of God in the world, 
larity in the 
or we are to 
« judge of the truth of our opinions relating to the 
« providence of God, by their conformity to the na- 
* ture and attributes of God. And therefore if we 
have miſapprehenſions of divine attributes and per- 
« fections, we muſt neceſſarily miſtake in divine diſ- 
„ penſations. And becauſe every one defires to be 
« what his God is, therefore if we misjudge and 
«© miſunderſtand the nature of God, we ſhall be ir- 

regular and amiſs in our own 3 for we 
« can never condemn that as a fault in ourſelves, 
« which we take for a perfection in our God. And 
<« therefore it is rightly brought as one great reaſon 
«*« of the wickedneſs of the Heathen, that their Gods 
« were repreſented to them, as taken with the ſame 
« luſts and pleaſures, which they themſelves were ſo 
„ much inclined and given up to. So ſome men's 
« apprehenſions of God lead them to a kind of cru- 
« = rigour, and ſevereneſs towards others, and to 
« the deſire of an exerciſe of arbitrarious power and 
« dominion over them, even in things mental and 
intellectual. And as wrong apprehenſions of God's 
« nature, ſo alſo miſconceits of the nature of the 
« ſoul, and its operations, muſt needs cauſe miltakes 
« concerning the great providences of God, which 
relate to the minds of men. For it being agreeable 
« to the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, to deal 
« with us in a way ſuitable to our faculties, and the 
« principles of our conſtitution ; if we miſtake here, 
« we ſhall neceſſarily conceive amiſs of thoſe diſ- 
« penſations of God, which concern the govern- 


« and alſo of the looſeneſs and irr 


of 


ment of us, in reference to our minds and under- 
* ſtandings. And farther, becauſe every being doth 
act ſuitably to its principles; therefore voluntary 
agents, if they do not rightly underſtand the nature 
and diſpenſations of their powers and faculties, 
what objects and operations are thereto proportion- 
ed, will certainly negle& the attempting of ſuch 
objects, and the exerciſe of. ſuch actions, which 
they do not conceive to be in their ſphere and ca- 
« pacity.” He then remarks, that the meaning of 
the text in Prov. xx. 27. is, that the foul of man is, 
as it were, a candle lighted and ſet by God, to ſearch 
into, and take notice of all the ſecrets, which are in- 
wombed in man, his thoughts, defires, affetions, c. 
And he enquires, 1. What is meant by the Candle of 
the Lord? 2. What is meant by the Spirit of Man ? 
3. How the Spirit of Man is the Candle of the Lord ? 
With regard to the firſt, he obſerves, that by the 
Candle of the Lord is meant nothing elſe but Truth ; 
for Truth is the light of the intellectual world. Truth, 
ſays he, i: twofold : Truth in things, which you m 
call Truth in the object; and Truth in the ee 
ing, which is truth in the 1 By the firſt, ſays he 
(2), I mean nothing elſe, but that things MO arih are (2) Ibld. p. 25+ 
what they are; and that there are neceſſary mutual re- 
Jpets and relations of things one unto another. Now that 
things are what they are, and that there are mutual 
reſpe&s and relations, eternal and immutable, and in or- 
der of nature antecedent to any underſlanding, either cre- 
ated or uncreated, is a thing very plain any evident. For 
it is clearer than the meridian light, that ſuch propoſitions 
as theſe, Homo eſt Animal rationale ; Triangulum 
eſt quod habet tres angulos, are not arbitrarious depen- L 
dences upon the will, decree, or und:rflanding of Ged, 
but are neceſſary and eternal truths, and wherein it is as 
impoſſible to divide the ſubjject, and what is ſpoken of it, 
as it is for a thing not to be what it is; which it no 
leſs than a contradiftion. And as indiſpenſable are w 
mul 
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of ſon 


Is : being a Key to unlock the grand Myſterie 


s of Providence in relation to Man's Sin 


and Miſery. The other, A diſcourſe of Truth, by the late Reverend Dr. Ruſt, Lord Biſhop 
of Dromere in Ireland. With Annotations on them both, The Annotations are ſuppoſed to 


be written by Dr. Henry More. Mr. Glanvil in his Preface obſerves with regard 


mutual reſpect and relations of things, both in ſpeculatives 
and morals, For can it be imagined, that every argu- 
ment can be made a proportioned medium, to every 
concluſion ? That any thing may be a fuitable means to 
every end? That any object be conformable to any 
faculty ? Can Omnipotence wel make theſe propoſitions, 
that twice two are four, or that parallels cannot inter- 
feat, char and comvincing arguments to prove thoſe grand 
truths, That Chriſt came into the world to die for 
ſinners, and is now exalted as a Prince and Saviour at 
the right hand of God? I it poſſible that there ſhould 
be fuch a kind of Geometry, wherein any problems flould 
be demonſtrated by any principles, quidlibet ex quolibet, as 
that a quadrangle is that, which is comprehended of four 
right lines; therefore the three angles of a triangle are 
not equal to two right ones ? Can the infinite wiſdom it- 
elf make the damning of all the innocent and the unſpotted 
Angels in Heaven, a proportionate means to declare and 
manifeſt the unmeaſurableneſs of his grace, and deve, and 
goodneſs towards them] Can hing, ſwearing, envy, ma- 
fice, nay hatred of God and goodneſs itſelf, be made the 
moſt acceptable ſervice of God, and the readieft way to a 
man's happineſs * And yet all 3 be true, and 
infinitely more ſuch contradictions than we can poſſibly 
imagine, if the mutual reſpects and relations of things 
be not eternal and indiſpenſable. Which that they are, 
our Author endeavours to prove ; in order to which 
he premiſes, that © divine underſtanding cannot be 
e the fountain of the truth of things, nor the foun- 
« dation of the references one to another; for it is 
„ againſt the nature of all underſtanding to make 
« jts objects. It is the nature of underſtanding, ut 
« moveatur, illuminetur, formetur, &c. of its object, ut 
« moveat, illuminet, formet. Intellectus in aftu primo 
C hath itſelf unto its object, as the eye unto the ſun ; 
„ jt is irradiated, enlightened, and actuated by it. 
« And Intellectus in actu ſecundo hath itſelf unto its 
« Object, as the image to that it re reſents ; and the 
perfection of underſtanding conſiſts in being aQuat- 
« ed by and in an adequate conformity to its ob- 
« je&, according to the nature of all ideas, images, 
64 or 2 of things. The ſum is this: 
* no ideas or repreſentations are or make the things 
« they repreſent ; all underſtanding is ſuch ; there- 
« fore no underſtanding doth make the natures, 
<«« reſpects, and relations of its objects. It remains 
« then, that abſolute, arbitrarious, and independent 
« vill muſt be the fountain of all truth, and muſt 
« determine the references and dependences of things; 
« which aſſertion would in the firſt place deſtroy the 
« nature of God, and rob him of his attributes. 
« For then it is impoſſible that there ſhould be ſuch 
« a thing as divine wiſdom and knowledge, which 
« is nothing elſe but an apprehenſion of common 
„ notions, and the natures and mutual reſpects and 
« relations of things. For if the nature of God be 


 « ſuch, that his arbitrarious imagination, that ſuch 


„ and ſuch things have ſuch and ſuch nati res and 
«« dependences, doth make thoſe things to have thoſe 
„ natures and dependences, he may as eaſily unima- 
« oine that imagination; and then they that before 

Pad a mutual harmony, ſymphony, and agree- 
« ment with one another, ſhall now ſtand at a great 
« diſtance and _——_—_ And thus the divine un- 
«« deritanding will be a mere Protean Chimera, a ca- 
.* ſyal conflux of intellectual atoms. ContradiQions 
« are true, if God will underſtand them ſo; and 


to 
this 


«« pleaſure of God, if there be not a neceſſary immu- 
„ tability and eternal oppoſition betwixt the being 
and not being of the ſame thing, at the ſame time, 
and in the ſame reſpet. Likewiſe all thoſe truths 
we call Common Notions, (the ſyſtem and compre- 
henſion of which is the very eſſence of divine 
wiſdom) as the concluſtons iſſuing from them, 
not by any operoſe deduction, but a clear intuitive 
6 12 are the * nature of divine knowledge, 

(if we diſtinguiſh thoſe two attributes in God ;) I 
ſay, all theſe propoſitions of immediate and inde- 
„ monſtrable truth, if theſe be only ſo, becauſe fo 
* underſtood by God, and ſo underitood by God, be- 
cauſe he pleaſed to have them, and not becauſe 
there is an indiſpenſable relation of harmony and 
proportion betwixt the terms themſelves ; then it 
is a thing merely caſual, and at the pleaſure of 
God to change his former apprehenſions and ideas 
of thoſe truths, and to make their contradiao- 
« ries as evident, radical, and fundamental as them- 
{elves but even now were; and ſo divine wiſdom 
and knowledge will be a various, fickle, and muta- 
« ble thing, a mere tumult and confuſion. All 
«« theſe conſequences infallibly flow from this cer- 
tain principle, that upon a changeable and uncer- 
«< tain cauſe, effects muſt needs have a changeable and 
* uncertain dependence. And there is nothing ima- 
« ginable in itſelf more changeable and uncertain 
„than a will not regulated by the dictates of reaſon 
and underſtanding. If any deny theſe conſequen- 
ces and deductions, becauſe they ſuppoſe that God 
is mutable and changeable ; 2 by bring- 
ing this as another abſurdity, that if there be no 
« indiſpenſable and eternal reſpects of things, it 
« will rob God of his immutability and unchange- 
« ableneſs, For if there be no neceſſary dependence 
« betwixt unchangeableneſs and perfection, what 
„ ſhould hinder, but that if God pleaſe to think ſo, 
« it will be a perfection to be changeable ? And if 
« will, as ſuch, be the only principle of his actions, 
« it is infallibly his perfection to be ſo. For it is 
the perfection of every Being to act according to 
« the principle of its nature; and it is the nature of 
« an arbitrarious principle to act or not, to do or 
undo upon no account but its own will and plea- 
« ſure : to be determined and tied up, either by it- 
« ſelf or from abroad, is violent and contranatural." 
He tells us then (3), that to deny the mutual reſpects and 
Rationes Rerum 4% be immutable and indiſpenſable, will 
ſpoil God of that univerſal rectitude, which is the great- 
eft perfection of his nature. For then juſtice, faithful. 
neſs, mercy, goodneſs, &c. will be but contingent and 
arbitrarious iſſues of the divine will. This is a clear and 
undeniable conſequence. For if you ſay, theſe be indi/- 
penſable perfections in God ; for inſtance, if Juſtice be fo, 
then there is an eternal relation of right and equity be- 
twixt every Being, and the giving of it that which is its 
propriety ; if Faithfulneſs, then there is an indiſpenſable 
agreement betwixt a promiſe and the-performance of it ; 
if Mercy, then there is an immutable and unalterable 
fuitableneſs and harmony between an indigent creature, 
and pity and commiſeration ; if Goodneſs, then there 
is an everlaſling proportion and ſymmetry between fulueſi 
and its overflowing and diſpreading of itſelf, which yet 
is the thing denied. For to ſay they are indiſpenſably jo, 
becauſe God underſiands them ſo, ſeems to me extreme 
incogitancy ; for that is againſt the nature of all under- 


« then the foundation of all knowledge is taken away, landing, which is but the idea and repreſentation of 


« and God may as truly be ſaid to know nothing as 
every thing ; nay, an angel or man may as truly 
« be ſaid to know all things, as God himſelf ; for 
then every thing will be alike certain, and every 
«« apprehenſion equally conformable to truth. Theſe 
* are infallible conſequences, and a thouſand more 
« as abſurd as theſe, if contradiftory propoſitions 
« may be both true; and whether they be ſo or no, 
* it is a mere caſual dependence upon the arbitrarious 
2 | 


things, and is then a true and perfect image, when it is 
exatthy conformed to its object. And therefore if things 
have not mutual reſpecti and relations eternal aud indi/- 
penſable, then all thoſe perfettions do ſolely and purely de- 
pend upon abſolute and independent will, as will ; and 
conſequently it was and is indifferent in itſelf, that the 
contrary to theſe, as injuſtice, unfaithfulneſs, cruelty, 
malice, hatred, ſpite, revenge, fury, and whatever goes 
to the conſtitution of Hell itſelf, ſhould bade been made 
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this Diſcourſe of T yuth, that “ the ſubject of it is of vaſt moment, and the truth aſſetted 
« in it with an irreſiſtible ſtrength and force of reaſoning ; and not to be convinced by 
it, will argue either great weakneſs of underſtanding, in not perceiving conſequences, 


« that are ſo cloſe and plain; or great obſtinacy of will, in being ſhut up by prejudices 


<« and preconceived opinions againſt light, that is ſo clea 


the top and higheſt perfeftions of the Divine Nature; 
which is ſuch 2 ſphemy, as cannot well be named with- 
out horror and trembling. For inflead of being a God, 
fuch a nature as this is, joined with Omnipotency, would 
be a tworſe Devil than any in Hell. And yet this is a 
neceſſary and infallible conſequence from the denial of 
theſe mutual reſpects and relations of things unto one ano- 
ther, to be eternal and unchangeable, He remarks then 
(4), that © as by the denial of theſe the nature of 
God is wholly deſtroyed, ſo in the ſecond place 
« the mind of man would have no certainty of 
« knowledge, or aſſurance of happineſs. He can 
« never come to know there is a God, and conſe- 
« quently not the will and mind of God, which if 
a * be no intrinſecal and indiſpenſable reſpects 
« and relations of things, muſt be the ground and 
« foundation of all knowledge ; for what means or 
« arguments ſhould we uſe to find out or prove a Di- 
vine Nature? It were folly and madneſs to fit down 
« and conſider the admirable contrivement and arti- 
«« fice of this great fabrick of the Univerſe ; how that 
ings ſeem to act for ſome end, way. 

„ themſelves take no cognizance of it; how 
« ſun by its motion and ſituation, or (which is all 
one) by being a centre of the earth's motion, pro- 
« vides light, and heat, and life for this inferior 
« world ; how living creatures bring forth a moſt 
«« apt compoſure 5 of parts, and with that 
«« a Being endued with admirable faculties, and yet 
Gs — have no inſight into, nor conſultation 
« about this incomparable workmanſhip ; how they 
« are furniſhed with powers and inclinations for the 
«« preſervation of the body, when it is once brought 
« into the world; how without previous deliberation 
„ they naturally take in that food, which without 
« their intention or animadverſion is concocted in 
« their ventricle, turned into chyle, that chyle into 
«© blood, that blood diffuſed through the veins and ar- 
«<< teries, and therewith the ſeveral members nouriſh- 
<< ed, and decays of ſtrength repaired ; I ſay, the 
gathering from all theſe, (which one would think 
« were a very natural conſequence) that there is a 
« wiſe principle, which directs all theſe Beings un- 
« known to you, in their ſeveral motions, to their 
<« ſeveral ends, (ſuppoſing the dependence and rela- 
« tions of things to be contingent and arbitrarious) 
« were a piece of folly and incogitancy. For how 
« can the order of thoſe things ſpeak a wiſe and un- 
« derſtanding Being, which have no relation or re- 
«« ſpe& unto one another, but their whole agreement, 
« {uitableneſs, and proportion, is a mere caſual 
« jſſue of abſolute and independent will? If any 
thing may be the cauſe of any effect, and a pro- 
«« portionate mean to any end, who can infer infinite 
« wiſdom from the dependence of things, and their 
« relations to one another ? For we are to know, that 
« there is a God, and the will of that God, before 
« we can know the mutual harmony or diſproportion 
« of things; and yet if we do not know theſe prin- 
« cipal reſpects, that things have among themſelves, 
<« jt is impoſſible we ſhould ever come to the know- 
« ledge of a God. For theſe are the only arguments, 
« that any logic in the world can make uſe of to 
« prove any concluſion. But ſuppoſe we ſhould come 
« to know that there is a God, which, as I have 
« demonſtrated, denying the neceſſary and immuta- 
* ble truth of common notions, and the indiſpenſa- 
ble and eternal relations of things, is altogether 
« impoſſible ; however, let it be ſuppoſed, yet how 
« ſhall we know, that theſe common notions and 
« principles of natural inſtinct, which are the foun- 
« dation of all diſcourſe and argumentation, are 
« certain and infallible truths, and that our ſenſes, 
« (which, with theſe former principles, we ſuppoſe 
« this divine nature to have given us to converſe 
« with this outward world) were not on purpoſe be- 


« ſtowed upon us, to befool, delude, and cheat us, 
VoL. VIII. 


and manifeſt,” It was re- 


printed 


if we be not firſt aſſured of the veracity of God? 
And how can we be aſſured of that, if we know 
not that veracity is a perfection? And how ſhall 
we know it is ſo, unleſs there be an intrinſecal 
relation betwixt veracity and perfection? For if 
it be an arbitrarious reſpect depending upon the 
will of God, there is no way poſſibly left whereb 
we ſhould come to know, that it is in God at all. 
And thetefore we have fully as much reaſon to be- 
lieve, that all our common notions and principles 
Hof natural inſtint, whereupon we ground all our 
« reaſonings and diſcourſe, are mere chimzras to 
* delude and abuſe our faculties, and all thoſe ideas, 
phantaſms, and apprehenfions of our external ſenſes, 
we imagine are occaſioned in us by the preſence 
of outward objects, are mere ſpe&rums and 
gulleries, wherewith poor mortals are befooled and 
cheated ; as that they are given us by the firſt 
goodneſs and truth to lead us into the knowledge 
« of himſelf and nature. This is a clear and evi- 
dent conſequence, and cannot be denied by any 
that doth not complain of darkneſs in the brighteſt 
and moſt meridian light. And here you have the 
« foundation of the higheſt 1 for who can 
« ſay he knows any thing, when he hath no baſis; 
on which he can raiſe any true concluſion? ..... 
« Here you have likewiſe the true foundations of 
„that we call Ranti/m; for if there be no diſtinction 
e betwixt truth and falſhood, good and evil, in the 
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nature of the things themſelves, and we can never 


be aſſured what is the mind and pleaſure of the ſu- 
„ preme abſolute will, (becauſe veracity is not in- 
* trinſecally, and ex naturd Rei a perfection, but only 
an arbitrarious, if any attribute in the Deity) then 

it infallibly follows, that it is all one what I do, 
or how I live; and I have as much reaſon to be- 
« lieve, that I am as pleaſing to God, when I give 
« myſelf up into all filthineſs, uncleanneſs, and ſin, 
ei I ſwell with pride, envy, hatred, malice, 
Sc. as when I endeavour with all my might and 
« ſtrength to purge and purify my ſoul from all pollu- 
tion and defilement both of fleſh and ſpirit ; and 
« when I purſue the mortification of all my carnal 
luſts and inclinations. And I have fully as much 
ground and aſſurance, that the one is the ready 

way to happineſs as the other.” And this is another 
branch of this ſecond abſurdity, from the denial of the 
intrinſecal and eternal reſpects and relations of things, 
that a man would not have any aſſurance of future hap- 
pineſs. For though it be true indeed, or at leaſi we fancy 
to ourſelves, that God hath ſent Teſus Chriſt into the 
world, and by him hath made very large and ample pro- 
miſes, that whoſoever believes in him, and conforms his 
life unto his precepts, ſhall be made heir of the ſame in- 
heritance and glory, which Chrifl is now poſſeſſed of and 
inveſied with in the Kingdom of his Father; yet what 
ground have wwe to believe, that God does not intend only 
to play with and abuſe our facultics, and in concluſion to 
damn all thoſe that believe and live as is above expreſſed, 
and to take them only into the enjoyments of heaven and 
happineſs, who have been the great ofpoſers of the truth 
and goſpel, and 2. and nature 7010 Chriſt in the 
world ? For if there be no intrinſecal evil in deceiving 
and falkfying, in the damning the good, or ſaving obfti- 
nate and contumacious finners, (whilft ſuch) notwith- 
ſtanding any promiſes or threatnings ta the contrary ; and 
if the things be in tbemſelves indifferent, it is an unad- 
2 confidence to pronounce determinately on either ſide. 

ea, farther, ſuppoſe we ſhould be aſſured, that God is 


verax, and that the ſcripture doth declare what is his 


mind and pleaſure ; yet if there be not an intrinſecal op- 
poſition betwixt the Being and not Being of a thing at the 
ſame time, and in the ſame reſpect; * Gad can male 
a thing, that hath been done undone, and that whatever 
hath been done or ſpoken, either by himſelf, or Chriſt, or 
his Apeſiles, ſhould never be done or ſpoken by him or 
them ; though he hath came inte the world, yet he ſhould 
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printed by Mr. Henry Hallywell with the addition of two Prefaces [B], among our Au- 
thor's Remains, at London in 1686 in 4to. In 1656 our Author performed an 
exerciſe upon this ſubject, Meſſias in S. Scripturd promiſſus olim venit, in the Divinity- 
ſchools at Cambridge, publiſhed by Mr. Hallywell among his Remains, who in his Preface 
to them obſerves, that in this piece e have a ſolid and rational refutation of all the cavils 
and exceptions, which the greateſt and moſt learned Rabbins of the Fews could invent to in- 
validate the force of thoſe predictions, which the Chriſtians urge againſt them, to prove that 
the promiſed Meſſiah is long ſince come. And by this we gain thus much, that ſince the ob- 


jettions of the naſuteſt Fews are ſo weak, and their exceptions againſt thoſe prophecies the Au- 


thor here makes uſe 1 ſo very trifling and frivolous, and that they are at ſo great an uncer- 
tainty among themſelves both as to the perſon and the time of the Meſſiab's coming, it is a 
very ſtrong confirmation of us Chriſtians in the belief of this great article of our faith, that 
our Jeſus is really the promiſed Meſſiah, and that the Fewos themſelves ought to have received 
him as ſuch, and ſubmitted themſelves to his laws, as the Son of God and the King of T/rael. 
In 1658 our Author preached at St. Mary's in Cambridge a diſcourſe upon 1 Jobn iv. 


16. [CJ, and the ſame year he anſwered the Divinity Act on Commencement Tueſday, 


** 


not be come; though he hath made theſe promiſes, yet that 
they ſhould not be made; though God hath given us facul- 
ties, that are capable of the enjoyment of himſelf, yet that 
he ſhould not have given them us ; and that we 
have no Being, nor think a thought, while wwe fancy and 
1 of all theſe contradifions. In fine, it were impalſi- 
le, wwe ſhould know any thing, if the application of contra- 
diftory terms depend _ the arbitrarious reſolves of any 
being whatſoever. If any ſhould affirm, that the terms 
of common notions have an eternal and go ante rela- 
tion unto one another, and deny it of other truths, he 
exceedingly betrays his folly and incogitancy. For theſe 
common notions and principles are foundations and radi- 
cal truths, upon which are built all the deduftions of 
reaſon and diſcourſe, and. with which, F., far as they 
have any truth in them, they are inſeparably united. 

[B] Reprinted by Mr. Henry Hallywell with the ad. 
dition of two Prefaces.) One of theſe Prefaces is add- 
ed to his edition of the Diſcourſe upon Prov. xx. 27. 
The other is the Preface to it, as it was delivered at 
St. Mary's in Cambridge in 1655 upon Fohn wii. 
38. This Preface is finely written, and is as follows. 
« What is truth? Pilate's queſtion hath always been 
« the great enquiry of the world, but eſpecially in 
« theſe days of ours, when to doubt of all things be- 
« gins to be a principle in Divinity as well as Philo- 
« jophy. The foundations, that men have ſo lon 
« built their opinions and faith upon, are ſhaken an 
« ſtaggered in this ſceptical age. Every one upon 
« a particular and ſeveral ſect is in queſt after truth; 
« and ſo fooliſh and full of vain affectation is the 
« mind of man, that each one confidently believes 
„ himſelf in the right; and however others call 
« themſelves, that he and thoſe of his party are the 


« only orthodox. Should we go abroad in the world, 
« and aſk as many as we meet, What is truth ? we 
« ſhould find it a changeable and uncertain notion, 
« which every one cloaths his own apprehenſions 
„with. Truth is in every ſect and party, though 
« they ſpeak inconſiſtencies among themſelves, and 
« contradictions to one another, Truth is the Turkiſh 
Alcoran, the Jewiſh Talmud, the Papiſts Councils, 
the Proteſtants Catechiſms and models of Divinity; 
« each of theſe in their proper place and region. Truth 
« is a various uncertain thing, changes with the air 
« and climate. It is Mahomet at Conſtantinople, 
« the Pope at Rome, Luther at Wittemberg, Calvin 
« at Geneva, Arminius at Oldwater, Socinus at Cra- 
« cow ; and each of theſe are ſound and orthodox 
« in the circuit of their own region and dominion. 
« And as it is mutable according to places, fo alſo 
« according to the ages of the world. It was one 
« while Arianiſm under ſeveral Emperors, in ſeveral 
« Councils, among ſeveral fathers. It was for ſome 
« hundreds of years a company of foppith and ridi- 
« culous ſuperſtitions and ceremonies, pardons and 
« indulgencies, redemptions from purgatory, and the 
« like. And we know in our days into what new 
«« ſhapes this Proteus hath transformed itſelf. Truth, 
it is worm-eaten antiquity, an infallible chair, the 
« ſtrongeſt lungs, the longeſt ſword, the molt voices. 
« Truth is confident ignorance, aſſiſted with heady 
« and turbulent Zeal, and backt with mercileſs per- 
« ſecution of all gainſayers. It is preſumptuous in- 


« cogitancy, accompanied with rigid and uncharita- 


A 


* 


* 


upon 


dle cenſures of all diſſenting judgments. It is a 


* confeſſion of faith, with an Anathema at the foot 
* of every article. It is that which confutes opi- 
** nions, and anſwers arguments by branding them 
with names of reproach and ſcandal. It is a 
* ſtandard meaſure in the hands of ſome particular 
« ſect, to which all men's underſtandings muſt be 
« evened and ſquared. It is a State-mould commit- 
ted to the keeping of ſome party, that is in the 
«« greateſt favour ; whereinto all opinions are caſt ; 
* and thoſe that are beyond its capacity, are reject- 
« ed as droſs.“ In a word, truth is a piece educa- 
tion, interefl, humour, fancy, and temper : it is that <ve 
are born to, ſuck in with our mothers milk, hrarn with 
our ABC. Tt is an inveterate prejudice, that is bred 
in our minds, which all arguments, that can be brought 
to the contrary, do irritate, but not convince : it is an 
opinion firſt taken up, and then reaſon ſought out to main- 
tain it. Truth, it is that which ſerves every man's turn 
or intereſt ; it is the furefl and flrongeſt fide ; it is that 
which ſecures a man's eflate, liberty and outward ad- 
wantages ; it is that which ſaves a man the coft and ex- 
pence of jelf-denial and patience under the reproach and 
perſecution of a prevailing ſet ; it is that which hads 
the way to applauſe and 1 and gives the pom- 
pous title of found in the Faith, that is, in the cpinion 
of the place and Church, «where one lives. Otherwiſe, 
Truth is apiece of humourſome ſingularity ; the man is un- 
willing to go with a multitude, or truſt himſelf in a 
crowd, left he be bot, forgotten, and not taken notice of. 
{t is a defire to appear wy rig, the Author of ſome new 
diſcoveries ; the head and father of a particular ſet. 
4 is a piece of over-weening pride, of fond ſelf-flattery 
and conceit, that thinks itſelf wiſer than the Church, 
where it lives, and all the world beſides. Many times 
again, Truth is nothing elſe but the boilings of an heated 
and melanchalic, of an unwieldy and untamed fancy; 
and hence ſpring moſt of the new lights of the preſent 
age. Truth to theſe men is a bundle of empty and airy 
wordt, that found well, but have no fonſe * it is a com- 
pany of non-fignificant phraſes handſomly put together ; 
it is @ ſeraphic and myſtical nonſenſe ; a diſcourſe made 
up of high-flown expreſſions, to which there _— ng 
repreſentation or idea in the mind. Once more ; Truth 
is a piece of temper and complefion ; it is light in a 
coloured glaſs, diverſified according to the diſpoſitions of 
men; it is the ſeveral tinftures of men's paſſions and af. 
fections; it is cruelty in rigid and ſevere, it is fond in- 
dulgence in ſoft and effeminate natures ; it is that which 
be, gratifies a man's luſts and corruptions. © But is this 
the beſt repreſentation can be made of Truth? 
« Surely no. Truth is the firſt-begotten of the Divine 
6s 1233 it is the life and nature of the ſecond 
ypoſtaſis in the Deity ; it is the ſun of the in- 
« telleCtual world, that rays into pure and holy and 
«* unprejudiced ſouls, and fills them with joy and 
„ happineſs ; it is the higheſt accompliſhment next 
« to goodneſs and righteouſneſs, that our minds and 
« underſtandings are capable of. It will not be 
« amiſs therefore to make a ſtricter enquiry and 
« ſearch into its nature, and to give a more particu- 
lar anſwer to Pilate's queſtion, What is Truth ? 
[CJ 4 diſcourſe upon 1 John iv. 16.) In this diſ- 
courſe he obſerves (5), that God is nothing elſe but 
Ens ſumme perfectum; and Goodneſs is the flower and 


Jum: 


(5) Remains, p. 


(5) Mr. Joſeph 
Glanvil's Preface 
to Biſhop Ruſt's 
Diſcourſe of 
Truth, Editi . a a 
London 1682, in knowledge, old and new, a thoughtful and diligent enquirer, of a free underſtanding and 
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upon this queſtion, Fore Reſurrectionem Corporis ſuadet Scriptura, nec refragatur Ratio; 
but Dr. Ruſt's poſition upon this ſubject was not come to the hands of Mr. Hallyrvell, 
when he publiſhed his Remains. Beſides theſe tracts of our Author, we have A Diſcourſe 
of the uſe of Reaſon in matters of Religion; ſhewing that Chriſtianity contains nothing re- 
pugnant to right Reaſon, againſt Enthuſiaſts and Deiſts : written in Latin by our Author, 


and tranſlated into Engliſh with Annotations upon it by Mr. Henry Hallyzell, 


Upon the 


Reſtoration, Biſhop Taylor, foreſeeing the vacancy in the Deanery of Connor in Ireland, 
ſent to Cambridge for ſome learned and ingenious man, who might be fit for that Dig- 
nity, The motion was made to Dr. Ruſt, which correſponding with the great inclina- 
tion he had to be converſant with that incomparable perſon, he gladly accepted of it, 


and haſtened to Ireland [Di, and landed at Dublin about Auguſt 1661. 


with great kindneſs and reſpect by Biſnop Taylor, and preferred to the Deanery as ſoon as 
it was void, which was ſhortly after. Upon the Biſhop's death, Auguſt 13 1667, he 


preached his Funeral Sermon, which was printed. 


The Biſhopricks were now divided; 


Dr. Boyle, Dean of Cork, was nominated Biſhop of Downe and Connor, and Dr. Ruſt, 
Dean of Connor, Biſhop of Dromore, in which he continued till his death, which was oc- 
caſioned by a fever in Dec. 1670, and was interred in the Choir of the Cathedral of Dro- 
more in a vault made for hisp redeceſſor Biſhop Taylor, whoſe body was depoſited there (b). 
Mr. Glanvil, who was very particularly acquainted with him, tells us, that he was a man of 
a clear mind, a deep judgment, and ſearching wit, greatly learned in all the beſt forts of 


vaſt capacity, joined with ſingular modeſty and unuſual ſweetneſs of temper, which made 
him the darling of all that knew him. He was a perſon of great piety and generoſity, a 
hearty lover of God and man, an excellent Preacher, a wiſe Governor, a profound Philo- 
ſopher, a cloſe Reaſoner, and above all, a true and exemplary Chriſtian, In ſhort, he 
was one; who had all the qualifications of a primitive Biſhop, and of an extraordinary man. 


ſummity, nay more, the rot and original of all perfect ion. 
Socrates in Plato's Sympoſion /aith concerning leve, 
that it is nh,? log x, Tynararo;, Oi, or ample good- 
neſs is the firſt Iypoftaſe in the Platonic Triad ; and the 
Apoſtle tells us, that love is the fulfilling of the law ; 
and all moral excellencies are contained in it by way of 
eminency and tranſcendency, and ( as he ſaith) in the ſuper- 
efſential cauſes. Goodneſs is the richeſt and moſt eſſential 
attribute of the Divine Nature, which if you take from 
God, you rob him of the Deity. And all ather perfeetions 
are only ſo far morally ſuch, as hey partake of this, 
and are ſerviceable thereunto. 7 2 that gives to 
every one his right and due, is fo far only commendable, 


| as it communicates with goodneſs ; for ſummum Jus 


ſumma Injuria ; and ftrie juſtice many times borders 

n cruelty, at leaſt it is no perfection to exact it. 

wen this goodneſs it is that enſtamps upon all the no- 
tion of perfection; the partaking or not partaking of 
goodneſs makes all things undergo divers cenſures. Even 
power and wiſdom disjoined from goodneſs ; what is it 
but ſubtile miſchief, and armed wickedneſs ? And all per- 
Factions whatever are only; ſo far good and defirable, as 
they are found built on this foundation. Let there be a 
Being of infinite ſubtilty and cunning, that can contrive 


| wways, and carry on deſigns ; and let it have almighty 


power, that can compaſs and bring to paſs whatever it 


. auould, and let it be, as to its ſubſiſtence, immutable and 


(a) See near the 
cloſe of the rem · 


(1) Seneca, de 
Conſolatione ad 
Helviam, cap. 16. 


p-· m. 787. 


immenſe ; yet if you add to its being principles of envy 
and malice, it will be jo far from deſerving the name of 
Good, that it will be a worſe devil than hell itſelf can 
fhew . . . Goodneſs is the moſt high and effential per- 
fettion of the Deity. God is mo narrow, contracted, 
ſelfiſh being, carries on no deſigns and particular intereſts 
of his own. That is a piece of beggarly policy, that be- 
comes not an all-ſufficient Being. The cauſe, which 
God alone manages in the world, is the cauſe of Good- 
neſs, Righteouſneſs, Equity, and Fuſtice, and whatever 
hath any thing of beauty and comlineſs in it. God is a 
Being neither fond nor cruel, nor dotes upon any, but only 
intends this, that all thinzs may be ordered and difpojed 
according to the laws of Eternal Goodneſs, Wiſdom, and 
Rectitude. 

[D] Haftened to Ireland.) Dr. John Worthington in 
a letter to Mr. Samuel Hartlib, dated April the 19th 
1661, writes thus (6) : „Mr. Ruſt (whom Mr. Brere- 
ton knows, and you know him by his MS.) is go- 
ing over into Ireland to be Dean of Downe, being 
„invited thither by Dr. Taylor the Biſhop ; and 
Mr. Marſh (ſometime my Pupil, and Fellow of 
Caius College) is there already, and made Dean 
of Armagh. They are both excellent perſons, and 


« preferred to theſe places by the care of the above- 
« mentioned Biſhop.” T“ 1 


RUTILIA, a Roman Lady, ſiſter to the Publius Rutilius who ſubmitted fo patient- 


ly to his unjuſt baniſhment, and wife of Marcus Aurelius Cotta, had a moſt deſerving 


ſon, whom 'ſhe tenderly loved, and whoſe death ſhe bore very couragiouſly (4). Sene- 
ca propoſed her as an example for others [4]. Cicero would have done the fame z but 


[A] Seneca propoſed her as an example for others.] 
In the book he wrote during his exile, to conſole 
his excellent mother, he exhorts her to imitate, a- 
mong other couragious ladies, our Rutilia. Rutilia 
ſays de (1), Cottam filium ſecuta eft in exfilum, S uſque 
eo fuit indulgentia conſtrifta, ut mallet exſilium pati, quam 
deſiderium : nec ante in patriam, quam cum filio rediit. 
Eumdem jam reducem, & in Rep. florentem tam fortiter 
amiſit, quam ſecuta oft : nec guiſquam lacrimas ejus poſt 
elatum filium notavit. In expulſo vir tutem oftendit, in 
amiſſo prudentiam, nam & nihil illam a pietate deterruit, 
& nihil in triſtitia ſupervacua flultaque detinuit. Cum 
his te numerari faminis dale, quarum vitam ſemper imi- 
tata es, &fc. i. e. Rutilia followed her ſon into exile ; 
« and, ſo great was her fondneſs, that ſhe choſe to 
« ſuffer baniſhment rather than live without him; 
« nor did ſhe return to her country till he came back 
« with her to it. She bore with as much courage his 


3 


noc 


« death, after his return and proſperity, as ſhe had 
«© ſhewed bravery in following him; nor did any per- 


<« ſon obſerve her to weep at his funeral. She mani- 


«* feſted her courage when he was in exile, and her 
« wiſdom when he died : for as, in the former, ſhe 
* could not be deterred from diſcovering her piety ; 
„ ſo, in the latter, nothing could make her indulge 
« a ſilly ſuperfluous grief. Now I would have you 
rank'd among theſe women, whole life has always 
been your pattern.” I am ſure the Reader will 
permit me, on this occaſion, to extract a paſſage from 
Father Senault's treatiſe on the uſe of the — in 
that part of it where he explains the characteriſticks 
of deſire. Baniſhment is doubtleſs one of the moſt 
„ cruel puniſhments that Judges have invented, to 
« puniſh the guilty. It ſeparates us from every thing 
« we love; and it ſeems to be a long death, which 
leaves us only a ſmall portion of life, aa” " 
8 «« fi 
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(6) Miſcellanies, 
p- 245, edit. 
London 12704, in 
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not being ſufficiently acquainted with the particulars of that incident, he enquired of 
Pomponius Atticus about it, but the latter could not give him the neceſſary infosmatiors 


As the work (b) in which he intended to introduce our Rutilia is 


fit, an mortuo ? Pertinent ad eum librum quem de luctu 
minuendo ſcripfimus (5). i. e. Whether Rutilia died 
« while her ſon Cotta was living, or after him? 
* 'Theſe particulars belong to the Doole I wrote con- 
« cerning the motives of aſſwaging grief.” In ano- 
he writes as follows; de Ratilia, quoniam 
wvideris dubitare, ſcribes ad me cum ſcies, ſed quam primum 
(6). . e. © As you ſeem to be in doubt with regard to 
«* Rutilia, write to me as ſoon as you are fully ſatisfied 
about it; but with all the expedition poſſible.“ 
Corradus's note is ſo curious, that I cannot forbear 
Mortuo mortua ef . . . . quod mirum 
Ciceronem queſiſſe, quum in libris oratoriis jampridem ſcrip- 
iet Cottam ipſum fibi ſermonem illum retulifſe : quin At- 
ticus etiam dubitabat, quum tamen uterque & Cottam & 
Rutiliam vidiſſet (7). 1. e.“ She died after him 
« I am e Cicero ſhould aſk ſuch a queſtion, 


20. lib. 12. ad 
Atticum. 


(6) idem. Es; 
22. guſd, 1 


7) Corradus, in 
piſt. 20. lib. 


imſelf had long before ſaid, in his books 12. ad Articum, 


* on Rhetorick, that Cotta himſelf had told him fo. P. 328. edit. 
« But we find that Atticus himſelf was dubious about &®vianas 


« it, though he and Cicero had ſeen Cotta and Ru- 


It is concluded from his ignorance, that he muſt be ranked 


John de Schoonhave wrote an apology for this treatiſe, againſt the criticiſm of 


{) In his book concerning it [B]. 
de Confolatione, 1oft, we do not know whether he procured all the informations he wanted; and whether 
he really ſpoke of her, though it is very probable he did. A fingular circumſtance is, it 
is ſaid that he enquired about ſome particulars which had before been publiſhed by him in 
7 See the rem. his works (c) 3 a circumſtance which would ſhew, that even eminent Authors forget in- 
* cidents they had publiſhed. 
« ſtill more miſerable. Nevertheleſs there was a mo- 
« ther, who choſe to ſuffer the rigours of this tor- 
« ment, rather than the pangs of deſire ; and who 
„% would follow her ſon into baniſhment, in order that 
„ ſhe might not be eondemned to regret his abſence, 
« and with his return.” But who told Father Senault, ther boo 
that the accompanying her ſon would free her from 
the pain of wiſhing his return to Rome ? By the 
way, Rutilia's ſon was named Caius Aurelius Cotta. 
2) Cicero, de He was a good Orator (2) ; was ſent into baniſhment 
X. lib. x, during the diſcord between Marius and Sylla, and us. 
cap. 8. and in returned to Rome when the party of the latter was tranſeribing it. 
Bruto, cap. 30. triumphant there. He was Conſul in the year of 
B. Rome 678. He probably died of a wound two years 
nw S ſeg. after, that bled afreſh ; and which deprived him of 
4 the honour of the triumph that was decreed for him 
(3) See Sigonius, (2) He is not Cotta, one of the interlocutors in Tul- 
4 aal. 66, Is books de Natura Darum, as is affirmed by Glan- . fince he 
680. daorpius (4. 
5 13 He enquired of Pomponius Atticus about it, but he 
955 8 could not give him the — informations concerning it.] 
rn He wanted to know w ike Rutilia died before or * tilia.” 
after her ſon. Rutilia vivo ne C. Cotta filio ſuo mortua 
RUYSBROECK (JOHN DE), in Latin Ruſbrochius, was ſo called, becauſe he 
was born in the Village of Ruyſbroeck, in Brabant, between Bruſſels and Hall. He was 
firſt Curate, and afterwards Rector of St. Gedula's Church in Bruſſels 3 and afterwards 
Founder and Prior of a Monaſtery of Canons Regular of St. Auſtin, at Groendal, in the 
Foreſt of Seignies, two leagues from Bruſſels; and laſtly, Reformer of the Order 
6) Val. Andre- throughout the Low Countries (a). He was an ignorant man, but very devout 
Py 2 kr. contemplative, and altogether internal; and went fo far into the depths of myſtical 
divinity, that he is looked upon as one of the greateſt maſters in that ſcience. He has 
: Y» 8 S . 
(4) Dionyſ, Cat- been called a ſecond Dionyſius Areopagita (b). He wrote ſeveral books in the Flemiſh 
2. de Doi Spi. tongue, the manuſcripts of which are preſerved in the Monaſtery of Groendal ; with a 
1% Sant, art. Latin tranſlation of ſome of them by William Jordan, Contemporary and of the ſame 
' vr. And, Order of our Author (c). conclu 8 b { 
955 Sek. p. among thoſe who have writ by inſpiration (4). There is a Latin tranſlation of all his 
556, 557- works, by Laurence Surius, and printed three times in Colen, VIZ. in 1553, 1609, and 
7 15 1692. His treatiſe on the ſpiritual marriage had been printed before in Latin, at Paris 
a in 1512, 
John Gerſon. He is not the only perſon who wrote an anſwer to 
(e ) See Gothofr. 


Arnoldus, Hiſe. 


P · 308. 


55 criticiſm. Denis 


the Carthuſian replied to it alſo (e). It is remarkable that our Ruy ſbroeck compoſed with 
Tbeal. Myſrice, no other aſſiſtance but that of a profound meditation. 


He uſed to go and hide himſelf 


in ſome corner of the foreſt; wait there for inſpirations from above (F); and, in 
proportion as he was favoured with them, wrote them down in his 


ket-book, Theſe 


were the only materials of his works, which he uſed to draw up and digeſt when he re- 


LA] He was an ignorant man, but very devout. This 

we are told by Abbot Trithemius ; wir, ut ferunt de- 

(1) Tuthem. vt, ſed parum literatus (1). Dennis the Carthuſian 
Sud Geſner. obſerves, that though Ruſbrochius was an idiot, he 
#161. folio 452, nevertheleſs had ſuch ſublime thoughts, that they 
2 raviſhed to admiration, and even almoſt to extaſy, the 
(2) Dionyſ. Car- Moſt excellent Profeſſors in Divinity, who own they 
ihuſianus, ſerm. cannot comprehend them. He aſeribes this to the in- 
ſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt. Nenne rite mirabile cen- 


yo * 3 ſemus, quod Ruſbrochius, cum idiota efſet, nihilominus me- 
dum, Hiſtoria vito Sandtitatis & famplicitatts ſuæ, tam ſupernaturales 


Theoleg, Myſtic, divinitus theorias fortitus gi, & in ſuo quoque vulgari idi- 
p. 307, where he mate tam ſubtiliſſimas veritates conſcripſit, ut excellentiſ- 
lays alſo, & bine ſimi Sacre theologiee profeſſores Spiritum pre admiratione 


1 — _ viæ habeant, ſeque ſententias 970 non tale intelligere ediſ- 
rum, ob exce!- ſerunt (2). Several other Writers have had recourſe 


lente ejus ſapi- to the ſame cauſe ; they affirming that Ruſbrochius 
entiain, cujus ſo- received all his knowledge immediately from the Ho- 
8 * S. ly Ghoſt ; and obſerved, that he himſelf thought fo. 
—_ WR Fundamentum & originem horum ejus ſcriptorum, Lector, 
de Denis Spirit, qui illuminatis mentis oculis, 
S. art. 13. 


ſanoque Spirituali guſiu, ad 


turned 


diſcernendum bonum à mals gaudet, facile purum & di- 
vinum cognoſcet. Qua cauſa & Editores promiſcue fere 
Inſcriptionibus Librorum ejus ejuſmodi teſtimonia propojuc- 
runt, Hos nempe libros divinitate & illuminatione 
plenos, ac a Deo inſpiratos eſſe. 
ria narratur. Cap. IIX. p. 4. quod d Gerardo Mag no 
interrogatus, fic reſponderit ; Certum ac firmum habeto, 
nullum me unquam verbum ſcriptis meis inſeruiſſe, 
niſi ex inſtinctu Spiritus S. & in ſingulari quadam & 
dulciſſima præſentia ſuperſanctiſſimæ Trinitatis. E- 
ſeguente capite IX. commemoratur ; quod plerumgue ſolus 
in flue abdita £ recipere conſueverit, atque 145 ummo 
filentio, que ex Dei Spiritu bauſiſſet, in ſcripta redegerit, 
hocque pacto omnia ſua opera confſeripſerit, atque ita mi- 
nime ex aliis —_—_ Quippe nulla literarum cultura 
ornatus, artem hanc neſcivit (3). i. e. Reader, who- 
“ ſoever has his mental eyes illuminated, and is of a 
* ſound, ſpiritual taſte, will plainly perceive, that the 
„foundation and origin of theſe writings is pure and 
« holy. For this reaſon the Editors of his works 


2 See the rem. 


41. 


Et in vitæ ejus Hilto- 


(3) Gothofr. Ar» 
noldus, ibid. p- 
310. 


« have generally publiſhed the following teſtimonies 


concerning 


— 


N © or 1 . OW 
nnn LITE NE DOIN" 
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F Is. RG 
. AY Tu 1 

n n SZ Ta 


(4) Val. Andr. 
Bibl. Belg. p. 


555, 558. 


(5) Arnold. HP. 
Theol. Myſtice, 


p. 311. 


Thid. 
Ob 2 


(7) Ibid, p. 309. 


($) Rem. [E] 
ofthe art. TAU- 
LERUS. 


= teu- 
chant les Auteur: 
Myſeiques, print- 
ed with the Tbe- 
ologie Germani- 
gue, p- 13. edit. 
Amſterd. 1700. 
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turned to his Monaſtery. They are 


greatly eſteemed 


by ſome perſons, and applauded 


even by ſome Proteſtants [B]. The character of this myſtical divine may be known 
from what the reader has ſeen elſewhere, and in what will be ſeen hereunder [C] Ruyſ- 


broeck's ſubmiſſion to the divine will, extended even to the torments of He 


| [DJ "He 


died the ſecond of December 138, aged fourſcore and eight years. It is related that he 


« concerning them. Theſe books are filled with divint 
« illumination, and wwere inſpired by God. And it is 
related in chap. 8. p. 4. of his Life, that he made 
the following anſwer to Gerardus Magnus. Be 
perfect afſured, that I never inferted a 55 evord 
« in my writings, without being inſpired by the Holy 
« Ghoſt; and in @ certain ron, and moſt delightful 
«« preſence of the mofl holy Trinity. And it is ſaid in 
< the following chapter (the gth), that he uſed com- 


« monly to retire alone into the moſt unfrequented 
part of the foreſt ; and there, in the deepeſt ſilence, 
% wrote down whatever he had received from the 


4% holy ſpirit ; that in this manner he wrote all his 
« works, and conſequently did not collect them from 
* others: for as he had not the leaſt tincture of learning, 
he was ignorant of that art.” What I am going to cite 
from Valerius Andreas will illuſtrate and confirm all 
that has been ſaid above. Vir divine contemplationi 
addittiſſimus, & ſanctitatis majoris quam dactrinæ ; cum 
ea, que ſeripfit, divino ſpiritu edoctus videatur. Narrat 
enim Henricus à Pomerio, ejuſdem inflituti ac loci Religi- 
eſus, Viteque Scriptor, quod antequam libros ſuos dictaret, 
habuerit pro conſuetudine, ut, dum divinæ illuſtrationis 
radio immadeſceret, ſolus ſecederet in abdita ſylvæ, 
ibique dictante Spiritu ſancto ea, quæ ſibi occurrebant, 
in tabula cerea ſeripto commendans, ſecum ſolebat, ad 
monaſterium rediens, apportare : ficque interpolat is wici - 
bus edidifſe ſuos libros (4). Will any one after this wonder 
at the complaint many people have made, viz. that 
Ruyſbroeck's books are very obſcure (5) ? How could it 
be poſſible it ſhould be otherwiſe, as they were writ 
by an unlearned perſon ; and on ſubjects of myſtical 
divinity, in which nothing is ſcarce underſtood, even 
when they are treated by the moſt delicate and moſt 


learned pens ? 
[B} 2 are greatly eſteemed by ſome perſons, and 
applauded even Fa fome Proteſiants.) Mr. Arnoldus (6) 


points out ſeveral paſſages of Romiſh Writers, who ad- 
mired Ruyſbroeck. He does not omit the Lutherans 
who applaud him; and he alſo ſpeaks of Calviniſts 
who have judged favourably of them ; but he ought 
not to have ranked among theſe (7) Francis Swertius, 
who is a zealous Papiſt. Perhaps the circumſtance 
that miſled him is, his calling to mind that there 
is a work entitled, Athens Batave, the Author of 
which is a Calviniſt; and his not obſerving the diffe- 
rence there is between that book and the Athene Bel- 
gicæ of Swertius. It is ſcarce poſſible, how careful 
ſoever an Author may be, not to commit ſuch errors 
ſometimes. 

[C] The character of this myſtical Divine may be 
known from what the reader has ſeen elſewhere (8), and 
in what will be ſeen hereunder.) It is affirmed in the 
work, whence we borrowed the character of Taule- 
rus, that Ruſbrochius his contemporary, and in ſome 
meaſure his maſter, is much ſuch a man; and that he 
Sometimes foars higher, and is more methedical (9) It 
is affirmed two pages after, that Henry Harphius is 
pretty near ſuch a man as Taulerus. That before, 
« and perhaps after him, no man has penetrated, as 


performed 


„ ſyſtem of myſtical divinity that ever was ſeen (10).” 
Mr. Arnoldus (11) quotes Authors who obſerve, that 
Henry Harphius borrowed froin Ruyſbroeck almoſt all 
the matter of the contemplation in his ſecond and 
third book. We therefore may form an idea of Ruſ- 
brochius's turn of mind by examining the character 
of Harphius. : f 
[Dl Ruyſbroects ſubmiſſion to the diuine will extended 
even to the torments of Hell.) That is, he thought no- 
_ better than to be ready to ſuffer whatever God 
might pleaſe to ſend, either death, life, or even the 
pains of hell. He declared this, as ſome perſons 
were endeavouring to make him afraid of hell, Z 
Hiſtoria illius, Cap. VIII. legitur. ** Quod Gerhardus 
* cum quandoque inſolitam in Ruſbrochio erga Deum 
« fiduciam, non ex temeritate, timorem foras mittente, 
* conceptam perſpexifſet, quandoque divini judicii & in- 
« fernt metum ei incutere multis Scripturæ commemoran- 
« dis ſententiis attentaverit.” Sed quanto plus ei quan- 
dam injicere formidinem comntebatur, tanto vir plus ma- 


jori in Deum amore ferveſcebat ; & tandem refpondit : 


Magiſter Gerharde, fixum & certum habe, me ex ani- 
mo paratum eſſe ad perferenda omnia, quæ Dominus 
mihi accidere volet, five mors fit, five vita, five eti- 
am ipſi intolerabiles cruciatus inferorum. Neque enim 
quicquam mihi vel jucundius, vel melius, vel ſalubri- 
us judico, nec quicquam aliud vel peto, vel defidero, 
quam ut amantiſſimus Dominus Deus meus promptum 
me ſemper atque paratum inveniat, ad ſuz arbitrium 
voluntatis. Hor breviter totum wiri hujus Principium 
detegit (11). i. e. In chapter 8. of his life, is the fol- 
lowing paſſage. © When Gerhard ſometimes ob- 
0 ſerved Ruyſbroek to put an unuſual truſt in, and 
„have the greateſt love for God, and would there- 
“ fore endeavour to excite in him a fear of God's 
„judgment and of hell, by mentioning ſeveral 
4 paſſages of Scripture to that og, wot the more 
« Gerhard endeavoured to make him afraid, the 
« more he ſeemed to be inflamed with the love of 
% the Almighty, and at laſt anſwered him thus: 
« Mr. Gerhard, be affured, that from the bottom of 


e my ſoul I am ready to ſuffer any thing that the 


« Lord ſhall pleaſe to inflict upon me, whether 
« death, life, or even the dreadful torments of hell. 
For I judge that _— is more pleaſant, or more 
to my advantage; nor do I deſire or ſeek any thing 
« elſe, than that my moſt loving Lord God may al- 
« ways find me ready and prepared to obey his will. 
This ſhews, in few words, the prirciples of this 
„% man.” Mr. Arnoldus, from whom I borrowed 
all this, had juſt before ſaid, that Ruyſbroeck did 
not regulate his actions ſo much as the other myſ- 
ticks do, by the ſervile fear, and the activity which 
reſults from it, and the unpleaſant exerciſes of the 
law; but all his ſtudy was the exerciſe of a free 
evangelical virtue, and the efficacy of the new alli- 
ance, manifeſting itſelf by the filial ſpirit that ope- 
rates in every true believer. Character Myſlici hujus 
Dactoris (Ruſbrochii) in muitis ad Tauleri ſupra excerp- 
tum accedere widetur. Attamen judico, Ruſbrochii pro- 


« he has done, into the depths of the inward ftate of pofitionem longe puriorem & vi ac ſiduciali ſidei in no- 


a ſoul reſigned to God: in which it is plain Ruſ- 
« brochius was of great ſervice to him. His charac- 
ter is, to propoſe the gradual reſurrection of the 
« ſtates of the ſpiritual lite, in a purified and tried 
„ ſtate. He ſhews in what manner, after various 
„ mortifications, purifications, and trials of the ſoul, 
<« there are raiſed in it, gradually, new ſtates of di- 
vine life, firſt active "5 afterwards paſſive, in the 


inferior powers of the ſoul ; and after this in the 


« ſuperior ones (the memory, underſtanding, and 
« will) afterwards in its eſſence ; and laſtly, over its 
« Being, and the operations of its powers, by the in- 
« veltiture which the three perſons of the holy Tri- 
* nity make of it, and which then manifeſt their 
« adorable operations. This is the moſt beautiful, 
the moſt ſubſtantial, the moſt advanced and deep 


Vol. VIII. | 


men Jeſu in nobis conformiorem e. Dum minus, ac 
omnes fere alii antiquorum Myſticorum theologorum, ti- 


829 


(10) Lettre tau- 
chant les Autewrs 
Myſtiques, &c, ; 


(11) Arnold. 
iſt, 
[yſtic. p. 308. 


(13) Idem, ibid, 


P. 313» 


morem ſervilem & inde orientem propriam activitatem, ac (13) Idem, ibid. 
legales anxiaſque exercitationes intendat, & & contrario b. 312. 


ad liberam Ewvangelii virtutem & efficaciam Nowi Fæde- 
ris tantummodo ducat, eo modo, quo bæc ſe per unctionem 


filialis Spiritus unicuique vere credenti revelat (13). 


(14) In hi 
F 7 


Theol Me 


Hiſt. for la 


I will obſerve by the way, that there are few printed at Rot- 
doctrines, for which the myſticks are more inveighed berdam, in 1699. 


\ than their conſenting to eternal damnation. 


r. Jurieu has not forgot it (4) ; but he is accuſed of (15) Arnold, 


not faithfully quoting the words of Francis de Sales. wy | 
Confult Arnoldus (5), who reproaches him pretty 


warmly on that account, and for ſeveral other faults, 
and eſpecially for contraditing himſelf (16) ; but he 
did not rightly underſtand the following words in 


page 
10 A 


fe. p. 543 & 


(16) Idem, ibid. 


4 


p. 537 & ſeg. 


—— 
2 — os 
—— — 


out the errors of Moreri, and thoſe of the Author, Des Eſſais de Literature [F]. 


| lain the ſubi of 
— notlgp ubject of the diſpute 


in which Gerſon engaged againſt the book 


RYE 


performed miracles, and endeavours were uſed to get him canonized [Z] I ſhall point. 
] 


1 


be. 11. , 84. CONcerning 4 marriage. The reader need but conſult du Pin, who ſays, in a few 


Dutchedit, Words, all 


page 158: Theſe words of Francis de Sales hu the 
«weakneſs of the Archbiſhop of Cambray's divinity, which 
he tranſlates thus: hc werba monſirant nobis amentiam 
Archiepiſcopi Cameracenſis, which ought to have been 
rendered thus: hc bp erg — lacum aj 
Theologie Archiepiſcapi Cameracenſis. ere is a Wi 
ANTS . of folly of a man, and the weak- 
neſs of his tenets. CIS 
[E] 4 is related that be miracles, and vn- 
dearwours were uſed to get him canonixed.] Fe 
from the following Latin paſſage. Plura de Vita g 
Miracalis ſancti hujus viri, poſt Henr. a Pomerio, Mar- 
cus Maſtelinus, eju/dem loci Roligioſus, in ſuo — 
Viridis Valli, 1s, II. cap. I. & feqq. Deſeripft 
acta Vitæ tjuſdem Thomas de Jeſu, Ca a Excal- 
3 reatus, Gregorio XV. pro obtinenda illius beatificatione 
(17) Val. Andr 4,-/entata (19). i. e. More particulars concerning 
. ek. F. *« the life and miracles of this Saint, after Henricus 
« a Pom. are related by Marcus Maftellinus, a 
« Frier of the ſame houſe, in his Ne tum Viri- 
« dis Vallis, book II. chap. I. & ſeqq. I de 
« Jeſu, a barefooted Frier, alſo wrote the particulars 
« of his life, which he preſented to Pope Gregory 
* XIV. in order to get him canonized.” 

F] 1 fall point out the errors of Moreri, and thoſe 
of the Author Des Eſſais de Literature.] I. He ought 
not to have ſaid, that the Village of Ruz/broeck is on 

* the Sambre in Brabant. It would be very difficult to 
find, on the banks of the Sambre, any Village be- 
longing to Brabant ; but this would not, in any man- 
ner, ſuit with Ruſbrochius's country. It ſtands on 
the river of Senne, between Bruſſels and Hall. Va- 
lerius Andreas and Father Labbe, who were Moreri's 
Authors in his drawing up this article, declare this ex- 
preſsly. How then could he think that a place fituat- 
ed between thoſe two cities ſtood on the river Sam- 
bre? II. When he ſays that Ruſbrochius vas fir/t 
Priefl and Curate of St. Gudili”s Church, he did not 

attend ſufficiently to the words of the original which 
he intended to tranſlate, fuit primo Ecchfie D. Gudile 

(18) lem, ibid. Vicarius & Preſbyter (18). I believe they mean, that 

. 5557 he was ſucceſſively Curate and Rector of St. Gudila's 

Church; for I believe it would be of no uſe to ob- 
ſerve, that he was a Prieſt, whilſt he was Curate of 
a Parochial Church. However this be, Moreri has 
wrongly tranſpoſed Ruſbrochius's two titles; he put- 
ting that of Prieſt before that of Curate, in oppoſi- 
tion to Valerius Andreas whom he copied. III. No 
ſuch place is known as the Monaſtery of Vahwert, in 
the neighbourhood of Bruſſels, that which Rufbro- 
chius was Prior of being called Groendal. Valerius 
Andreas latinizes it Viridis Valli; but Moreri ought 
not to have tranſlated that Latin into French, but 
have given the name by which that convent always 
went. Du Pin ſhould not have ſaid, that Ruſbro- 
| chius was Prior of the Monaſtery of Canons Regular of 

(19) Du Pin, Wawre in the Foreſt of Soignies (19) ; Wavre not 

Bibl. Tom. 11, ſtanding in this Foreſt, and being a Priory of Bene- 

t : me 384 dictins; and after all, Ruſbrochius was Prior of 

Groendal, not Wavre. The French name of that 
foreſt is la Foret de Soigne, or de Soignies, and not de 
Seignien as Moreri has it. V. Dionyſius the Carthu- 

17 | than is not one of the Latin tranſlators of Ruſbro- 

(20) ba chius's works. VI. Ruyſbroeck died at eighty eight 

edit. of 1699, YEars of age, and not aged forty eight (20). VII. 


and not in the Inſtead of citing Marcus Maſtellinus in Necro Viridis 
preceding ones, 


neceſſary to be known: on this head (g). 


Vallis, it ſhould have been in Necrologio Firidis Vallis. 
VIII. He ſhould have quoted book 2. article 13. of 
Dionyſus the Carthuſian, de Donis Spiritus Sancti, and 
not boak 1. article 3. 
The anonymous Author, who began in 1702 to pub- 
liſh at Paris E, de Literature pour la cunnoiſſance des 
Livres, wrote the article of Ruſbrochius in the eſſays 
of November for the ſame year (21). It is ſcarce any (21) 5. 132 K 
thing more than a paraphraſe on Moreri. He has = 
been guilty of the fix firſt faults I juſt now obſerved, 
and has added other very groſs ones. I. He ſays 
that Ruſbrochius's works printed at Colen in 1552, 
and in 1609, are in 4to ; but this is true only of the 
edition of 1609, the other being in folio. II. He does 
not know the Colen edition of 1692. III. He ſays 
it was obſerved that Gerſon was fo greatly prejudiced 
againſt this Author, that he could not | ou fo much as to 
hear him mentioned. Du Pin, on the contrary, affirms, 
that Gerſon conf2fſed afterwards that Ruſbrochius might 
be excuſed (22). IV. The anonymous Author declares, (22) Du Pin, 
that there was one John Ruſbach, who was confound- .. Tom: 11, 
ed with John Ruyſbroeck. He declares this John Ruſ- P 4 
bach to be Author of the following books: Tractatus 
de præcipuis virtutibus. Liber de fide & judicio. De 
quatuor tentationibus. De ſeftem cuſlodiis. De ſeptem 


gradibus amoris. De penfectione filiorum Dei. Regnum 


amantium Deum. De vera contemplatione. Epiſiolee & 
cantiones, He affirms that Ruſbroch flourifbed in the 


year 1390, as Trithemius obſerves, who alſo confounded 


him with Fohn Ruſbach and yet he had ſaid juſt be- 
fore, that Ruſbrochius was young when he died; that 
this was in the year 1381, aged forty eight years, con- 
trary to the opinion of Trithemius, who places his death 
no earlier than the year 1390 (23). He declares that (24) It is under 
ſeveral Authors have oblerved, that this diſtinction this year that Tri- 
ought to be made between John Ruſbach and John chemius places 
Ruſbroeck. He adds, that he has beſides, for his Au- fes flouriſhing 
thor, Conrad Geſner, whoſe hiſtorical library is greath the death of 
efleemed ; and who certainly was better acquainted with Rusbrochius, 
the Authors of his own country than any other Annaliſt. 
He has here committed many errors in few words ; 
for, in the firſt place, Geſner's hiſtorical library does 
not contain any particular concerning John Ruſbach ; 
and ſecondly, Geſner was a Swiſs, and not of the 
ſame country with John Ruyſbroeck ; and our Author 
does not ſay = thing of the native country of his 
pretended John Ruſbach. Will he have him to be a 
Swiſs ; and that this conſequence may be inferred 
from what he has ſaid of Geſner ? But in this 
caſe it alſo muſt be concluded that Ruyſbroeck was a 
Swiſs. Thirdly, He confounds, with Geſner, thoſe 
who abridged his Bibhothegue, and added new articles 
to it. It is they who ſpeak, not only of Joannes Ruſ- 
bachius, but alſo of Foannes Ruſberus, as of two Au- 
thors different from Joannes Ruſbrochius. They are 

roſsly miſtaken, and ſplit one Author into two, as 

ather Labbe conjectures very well (24). The books (24) Labbe, de 
they aſcribed to this John Ruſbachius, and which, 5?" ed, 
they ſay, were printed at Colen in 1552, apud heredes our Tu OP 
Quenteli, are in the edition of John Fſbrochs works, (25) See Valer 
hy in Colen in 1652, y the ſame printers. Andr. Bibl. Belg. 

ith regard to the book which they aſcribe to John P. 556+ 

Ruſberus, De ornatu 13 nuptiarum Libri z. 8 
it is certainly a work of our Ruyſbroeck (25); and the (0997 


Author of the Iain is himſelf of this opinion (26). 170 p. 136. 


RYER (ANDREW), Sieur de Malezair, Gentleman in ordinary of the King's Bed- 
Chamber, and Knight of the Holy Sepulchre, lived in the 17th Century. He reſided a 
conſiderable time at Conſtantinople for his Majeſty's ſervice, and afterwards was Conſul 
(a) Marciniacen- for the French Nation in Egypt. He attained to a conſiderable {kill in the Turkiſh and (4) See Baudrang, 
fire See Dotome” Arabic languages, as appears by his writings [A J. He was born in Marcigni (a), a e Marciow- 
ut, p. 363 {mall town ſtanding on the Loire, on the Frontiers of Forez (). 2 


; I muſt 


[A] He attained to a conſiderable ill in the Turkiſh publiſhed a Turkiſh grammar at Paris in 1630; and 
and Arabick languages, as appear by his auritingi.] He four years after publiſhed, in that city, a French ver- 


— — 


— 


ff 


* 


* 


* 
* 
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I rouſt not omit that ſome criticks have cenſured his tranſiatiom of the Kotan [B}, 


ſion of Guliſtan, or the Empire of the Roſes, written 
by Sidi, Prince of the Turkiſh and Perſian Poets. 
His principal work is a French tranſlation of the Ko- 
ran, which has born ſeveral impreſſions. He pub- 
liſhed it after he had been Conſul of the French na- 
tion in Egypt, as appears from the advantageous teſti- 
monial, With which the 'Conſuls of Marſeilles favour- 
ed him, dated the 12th of February 1633, and an- 
nexed to the verſion in queſtion. | 


5 RTER (PETER), a Pariſian, ſucceeded Faret in the French Academy, the 21ſt of 
(a). Pelton, November 1664 (a). He tranſlated a vaſt number of books into French, and wrote 


Hiſt, de P Aca- 


[B] Some eriticks have cenſured his tranſlation of the 
ran.] The learned Windet accuſes him of takin 
too great a liberty in tranſpoſing, adding and fopref | 
ſingf{everal things. Hunc locum male reddidit Gallus in- 
terpres Sieur du Ryer; & 4 — nimium licenter interver- 
tere, addere, ac demere. Venſio autem Anglica, ex Gal- (1) Ja. Winket 
ca ejus fucta, itidem male habet (1). The Engliſh ver- 2 


de functorum ſta» 
ſion, made from du Ryer's, has the ſame defects. tu, left. 9. p+ 


223. edit · 
1677. 


denic Franc. p. ſome plays (5). Moſt of his verſions are from the Greek or Roman Authors. With 
m. 229. 


regard to the Greeks, he only put 
(9) See 105.87, Or, at moſt, has followed the Fat 


into modern French the old French tranſlations (c) ; () See waiter, 
in verſions; and, with reſpect to the ancient Latin Ig. de: Sv. 


de T Acad. ye + | — he often miſunderſtood their meaning; as he ſometimes did in his tranſlation hb e 


6, 357 3 and 
S e Ju- of th 
gemens ſur les 


Which ters us 


oderns [A], I mean Thuanus and Strada. It is thought that his verſions would to P Ke. 


have been done with more ſpirit and accuracy, had the bookſellers been a little more ge- 7 * 
14% nerous to him [B]; but as they paid but a ſmall price for every ſheet, he was forced to 


[4] He often miſunderflood the meaning of the ancient 
| : „Authors, as he ſometimes did in the tranſlation of the mo- 
Le 5 derns.) (1) The leaſt imperfect of his tranſlations, in 
. 549. the judgment of many, is that of Ciceros works, though 

p he omitted 7 paſſages which he did not underſiand, 
particularly in the orations ; though in order to come off, 

and fill up the chaſms, he fubſflituted in the room of them 
ſeveral inſignificant and nonſenſical things, that are fit 

(2) He adds, that only to dazle and puzzle young perſons (2). He is level- 
Father I Eſcalo- ed at, if I miſtake not, in the following paſſage of 
pier _ mmm. Herameron ruftique. * He who tranſlated, into French, 
Ps he commirs Tully's beautiful work de amicitia, has not been 
through every more lucky in his tranſlation of the following 
part of his Tully. <* words, Agrigentinum doftum dam virum, 
which he tranſlates as follows: A learned man 

named Agrigentinus, without perceiving that Tully 
{peaks of Empedocles Agrigentinus, whom he de- 
notes by the name of his native place Agrigentum or 
« Agragas, a city of Sicily. Beſides, there is no 
learned man whoſe proper name is Agrigentinus. 
The ſame Writer, in his verſion of Valerias Max- 
imus, in the very firſt chapter, example 4. p. 6. 
tranſlates witio tabernaculum captum, in this manner, 
« the tabernacle had been touched by chance; inſtead 
„ of, They had been wanting in the ceremonies that 
ought to be obſerved, when they take the place of the 

vg Ar called Tabernaculum. By his not underſtand- 
ing theſe words, tabernaculum captum, according to 
the ſenſe in which they ſhould have been taken in 
that place, and by not knowing the cuſtom of the 
Augurs, he imagined this ought to be expounded 
according to the cuſtom of the Jews, among whom, 
none but the Levites were allowed to come near 
1 „the tabernacle (3).” To this I will add a paſſage 
(3) 3 from the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres (4). 
2 * : * « Teiſſier took notice of ſome errors in du Ryer's 
« tranſlation, and among others the following. Thu- 

(4) Nowv. de la « anus, ſpeaking of John Rivius, who died in 1553, 
Os —_—_ © ſaid annos cum ſeculs numerabat, which ſignifies 
1684. art. 2. p. that Rivius died at 53 years of age; whereas du 
774, in the Elo- © Ryer ſays, he died at an hundred years of age. If he 
giums extracted © has committed ſuch faults, in tranſlating a mo- 
from Thuanus, „ dern Author, whoſe ſenſe, though ever ſo elegant, 
8 _ may be more eaſily diſcovered than that of the an- 
fer, * „ cjents, we may ſuppoſe that he has made ſome 
miltakes in tranſlating Cicero. And indeed we 
(5) It is to be ob- © ſee, in Leſcalopier the Jeſuit's Commentaries on 
terved, that l Ef- Cicero de natura Deorum, continual complaints of 
calopier cenſures « poor du Ryer's verſion (5).” I obſerved another 
_= 1 fault, which Teiſſier has — notice of, relating to 
FU. the following words of 'Thuanus : Hulrico Huteno equi- 
ti Franco . . . . quadamtenus comparandus (6), which 

(6) Thuan, lib. du Ryer tranſlates thus: He may be compared, in ſome 
13. p. 271-ad meaſure, to Ulric Hutten, a French * which Teiſ- 
ann» 1524+ fier criticizes thus: Hutten was a German, born in 
(7) Teiſſier, Franconia ; and not a Frenchman, as du Ryer ſays, who 
Addit. aux Elo- did not underſland the fignification of the Latin word 


* the article of Duaren. Zague (Duareni Opera) Cija- 


ges, Tom. 1. P. Francus (7). Teiſſier overlooked the like blunder in 


whip 


cius ipſe plurimi ſemper fecit, cum ex quatuor Franciſcis 
qui eadem ætate eandem ſcientiam profitebantur, unum 
Duaremem fibi placere, cæteros jus tantum deligurire dice- | 
ret (8). Du Ryer tranſlated this paſſage of Thuanus (8) Thuan. lib. 
in manner following: Cujas himſelf highly efleemed 23. P. 477. 4d 
Duaren's works ; and ſaid, that among the four Frencß 359. 
Profeſſors, who taught the ſame ſcience at the ſame time, 
— onhy pleaſed bim, &c. What a miſtake is this! 
o ſuppoſe that Fanciſcus is the name of a nation, 
and not a Chriſtian name. Thuanus's meaning is this. 
There lived at the ſame time, four Profeſſors of Ci- 
vil Law, all whoſe Chriſtian names were Francis ; 
and, of theſe four, Duaren was the only perſon whom 
Cujas eſteemed. 'The three others were Francis Bau- 
doiti, Francis Hotman, and Francis Roaldes. I met 
with ſeveral more errors in the tranſlation of Thua- 
nus. To all theſe I will add the blunder obſerved _ 
by Colomeſius, whoſe words are as follow (9). Mr. (c) Colomies, 
« du Ryer . . . has done great ſervice to devout per- Bibl. Choifie, p. 
<« ſons, in tranſlating theſe pſalms (10) into our lan- 745: 
„ guage with ſo much elegance. There is only one (10) That is, 
« place, where I wiſh he had been a little more at- Pſalmi confeſſio- 
« tentive to the Latin; I mean in page 17 & ſeq. of nales invent! in 
„ the ſecond edition, where du Ryer's tranſlation 3 — 
« runs thus ; and, as if I was flill a child at a hun- Pay med 
r dred years of age, broke and diſabled as Tam, I fill * 16. 
2 the action of a child. But he ought to 
ve tranſlated it in manner following, and as 
* though I was an hundred of age, I do, in the age at 
« which I am arrived, all the ations of a child, If 
« theſe 2 were writ by Antonio King of Portu- 
« gal, du Ryer's error is inexcuſable ; it being cer- 
« tain that this unhappy Prince was not ſixty four 
« when he died.” | . 
[LB] I is thought that his werſions would hade been done | 
ewith more ſpirit and accuracy, had the Bookſellers been 
a little more generous to him.] After the paſſage I quoted 
above from the Nouvelles de la Republique des Lettres, 
are the following words (11). This ought to be (11) Noun. de la 
sa leſſon to ſeveral petty Authors, who know only a NA e 
„ little Latin they brought from the college, not to 3. f. 445, 
venture to tranſlate. This is a taſk that requires 
« greater abilities than is commonly imagined; and (12) This is gc- 
* requires perſons who do not labour for bread. I cording to the 
e obſerve this without hinting in any manner at the Geneva edit. of 
« following paſſage of Richelet's Dictionary, page 1680 3 but a8 


; f my 
« 110, part 2 (12). The late du Rier qurote for bread, , 
« that is, wrote merely to ſupport himſelf.” Baillet fur- 3 . Ti. 


niſhes us wa 5 And indeed it has been _ * ob- 
thought, that his learning, and his ſtill in languages, ſetve that it is 
— not of a great 5 and 3 lired by « * as . * 
Bookſellers, ra. maintained him, they did not allow him s 
time enough to poliſh and complete his writings (13). This (13) Baillet, 

is the firſt paſſage, but the other is il more enter- Mong num. 
taining. * (14) Such kind of Writers, who are re- 949 · 

ſolved never to go back, or who by choice, or 

« their bad circumſtances, are always obliged to go (14) Idem, ibid. 
« forward, whatever obſtacle they may meet with, r 


« would imagine — maimed; ſhould they — 
| FI $ 


* Nouvell, . At 

Ager. p. 161. des 

Tok du R. 
* OElkg. 


Rem. [T 
GR neg 
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% put to preſs. 
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% I , v., 
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whip an pur to ſupport his family. He died in 1656 (4). A particular is related con- 
: cerning him in the Menagiana [C], which 1 ſhall give in the remark. 


(4) And not in 1658, as Moreri ſays. S. Romuald, Journal Chronologique, Tom a. p- 570, fixes his desth, bot to the 6th of Novemb. 


1658 (as Moreri) but to the 21ſt. 


s any thing. And thoſe particularly, whoſe 
— Coons on the 92 meaſure of 
« their writings, would imagine they ſhould loſe a 
6 penny, in eraſing an uſeleſs or _ word. 
* Thi was the reaſon why William Xylander, Ludo- 
« vico Dolce, John Baudoin, Peter du Ryer, and ſe- 
« yeral other hireling Writers, who are in the Book- 
« ſellers pay, are obliged to lengthen out and en- 
a as much as poſſible, all the writings they 
this means, to keep themſelves 
« alive, they ſubmitted to fully their reputation, 
* ſome by the neceſſity they were under of tranſlating 
« at the rate of 30 French ſols, or a crown, a ſheet : 
« others of writing verſes at four livres a hundred 
* when long ones, and when they were 
« ſhort, as we are told by Furetiere . | Peruſe what 
have ſaid of r (15). a dh | 

A particular is related of him in the Menagiana. 
& Lee Mr. du Ry er was a native of Paris. He 
« was like Xylander, qui fami magis quam fame inſer- 


o 


* wiebat, i. e. © one who ſought to fill his belly, ra- 
* ther than gain fame.” He tranſlated for money, 
„ and died before he had finiſhed his tranſlation of 
% Thuanus. To fave expence, he lived out of Paris, 
% beyond the Piquepuces, where he reſided with his 
« wife and children, I went once tc ſee him with 
« ſome company, on which, occcfion be treated us 
« with ſonte cherries he gathered in a little garden 
« ing to him. He wrote a tragedy, entitled, 
0 — which is an admirable piece, and equal 
« in all reſpects to thoſe of Corneille. There are 
* ſome wonderful verſes in it, and it is finely con- 
_ — Mondory acted his part in it very well 
« (16)." 
Vigneul Marville, 196. Tom. 1. of his Me- 
es, {peaks of a Aas which himſelf and ſome o- 
thers paid du Ryer ; and ſays that the entertainment 


] he gave them, conſiſting of milk, cherries, water, 


and brown bread, made them bewail the fate of ſo 
excellent a man. 


Ty ze End of the Eighth Volume. 


(16) Menagiana, 
+ 1k edit. 
teh. 
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